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Tribute to Senator Talmadge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
ted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
avery fine article about one of our ablest 
young Senators, written by the Associ- 
ated Press, which appeared in the July 
19 issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The article covers the activities of our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen-~ 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 19, 1958] 

WASHINGTON, July 18.—When Senator HER- 
MAN TADMADGE, Democrat, of Georgia, rode 
into the Senate 2 years ago, a lot of people 
figured he would lose little time establish- 
ing himself as a fire-breather, particularly 
on racial issues. 

Instead, the former Georgia governor 
has been quiet and modest, as befits a fresh- 
man Senator. His few speeches struck ob- 
servers as well thought out and moderate. 
They marked him as a champion of States 
tights, opponent of nonmilitary foreign aid, 


and backer of higher support prices for , 


farm products. 
LAUDED BY RAYBURN 


And in .the civil rights debate in the 
Senate last year, Senator TaLmMapGE spoke 
with restraint, avoiding impassioned oratory 
aid stressing constitutional points. 

“HERMAN TALMADGE,” says Speaker SAM 
Rayaurn, Democrat, of Texas, “has fooled 
alot of people by turning out to be a stu- 
dent of government, a convincing speaker, 
‘and not a hell raiser, as some of his critics 
had billed him.” Ses 
_ Some political observers say Senator Tat- 
MADGE has changed since he came to the 

He disagrees. He’s older, he says, 
aid “I hope I’ve grown some,” but he in- 
tists his position on major issues has re- 
mained the same. 

Foremost among these »"e integration and 
what Senator TanMaDGE.c..\is the “usurpation 
of power” by the Supreme Court through its 

tion and other decisions. ~ 
ing in the Senate is a bill by Senator 

E. JENNER, Republican, of Indiana, 
that would limit Supreme Court powers in 
fveral areas. Senator TALMADGE is expected 
to play a vocal role on the side of those fav- 
oring restrictions for the tribunal. 

. VIEW ON SUPERIORITY 

Critics‘ have often referred to Senator 
Tustangr as a “white supremacy” advocate, 

Es he rejects. ’ 
pe he’s militantly prosegregationist, 
mé Senator contends he doesn’t believe in 
superiority of any race. “You'll find su- 
White, Negro, and yellow people, de- 
ng on the character, intelligence, and 
ive of the individual,” he says. 


~ 
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was Governor in 1954 
when the preme Court ruled segregated 
schools unconstitutional. He likes to point 
out that more money was spent for new 
schools—most of them Negro schools—dur- 
irig his 6 years as Governor than in all pre- 
vious administrations combined. 

In the face of the Supreme Court ruling, 
Senator TALMADGE considers a private school 
system to keep the races separated as the 
best answer to the South’s problem. 


ONCE PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Politically, Senator TALMADGE says specu- 
lation about a possible Southern third-party 
movement in 1960 is premature. _ 

“We're going to stay in the house of our 
fathers as long as we can,” he declared. 
“But if the candidate and the issues become 
intolerable, we'll take the best means of pro- 
tecting the integrity of our people and our 
States.” 

At 44, Herman TALMADGE has covered a 
lot of ground: Governor, Senator, editor, 
insurance company executive, farmer. 

He once published a newspaper weekly, 
the Statesman. And he is chairman of the 
board of the United American Life Insur- 
ance Co. He and his wife, Betty, whom he 
married in 1941, operate two farms in 
Georgia and a ham-curing business. They 
have 2 sons, Gene, 15, and Bobby, 12. 


Mr. TAL 


Northwest Ruralite Endorses Columbia 
River Regional Power Corporation 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, im- 
pressive editorial support for the pro- 
posal to establish a Regional Power Cor- 
poration in the Columbia River Basin 
has come from the July issue of the 
Northwest Ruralite, which is capably 
edited by Henry Alderman, who served 
for many years as assistant to Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, when the latter was adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration: 

In a thoughtful editorial, Mr. Alder- 
man has stressed two of the paramount 
purposes of a regional corporation sich 
as we propose and regarding which 
hearings recently were held before a 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee. 
They are these: ; 

First. Because the present Federal 
power system in the Northwest has no 
utility responsibility to provide sufficient 
energy to keep pace with growing re- 
gional requirements; and 

Second. Because the present Federal 
Power system cannot use its own very 
“substantial and prosperous revenues for 
the purpose_of adding new generating 
capacity as it is needed. 
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In his monthly newspaper, the Rural- 
ite, Mr. Alderman speaks for the leaders 
and members of the great rural electric 
cooperative movement in the Pacific 
Northwest, which has brought the mod- 
ern miracle of electricity and its attend- 
ant comforts to so many farm homes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial endorsement of the Regional 
Power Corporation, as exemplified in 
Senate bill S. 3114, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, Mr. President. 
Title of the editorial, appropriately, is 
“Corporate Idea.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

CORPORATE IDEA 

There appears to be growing support in the 
region for the bill introduced to the United 
States Senate by Oregon’s R. L. NEUBERGER, 
to establish a regional power corporation, 
owned by the Federal Government, to take 
over the functions of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

Many of you may remember that BPA was 
established by the Congress in 1937 as an 
agency in the Department of the Interior 
to sell power from Bonneville and other 
Federal dams. 

That 1937 law clearly states that BPA was 
to be a provisional agency—that is, it was 
simply a temporary expedient to be super- 
seded when the time is right by a permanent 
agency. 

NEUBERGER’S new regional corporation bill 
is a proposal for a permanent agency. 

Notwithstanding its provisional status, 
BPA’s 21 years of operation have been, in 
the main, highly successful. 

But experience has shown two basic weak- 
nesses: 

1. The law does not grant Bonneville any 
utility responsibility. This means that 
Bonneville can initiate no new generating 
projects to meet local needs. Without this 
responsibility, Bonneville can only sell such 
power as the Congress, from time to time, 
decides to develop. 

2. Bonneville has no independent financial 
status. Although it is a big utility business, 
it has no control over its own very consider- 
able income. Although it may make huge 
profits, it cannot spend these profits for new 
dams or transmission. It must pay its profits 
into the United States Treasury each year 
and then must wait for the Congress to ap- 
propriate money for both its capital and op- 
erations needs. 

Thesé two weaknesses in the Bonneville 
law are serious. The membership of the 
Congress changes every 2 years. Some Con- 
gresses have Members who have a better 
understanding and sympathy for the power 
needs of this region than do other Con- 
gresses. The result of this continual shift 
in congressional sentiment makes for un- 
economic and spotty development of the 
Columbia River, with no clear direction of 
utility responsibility. 

NEUBERGER’S new corporation bill is de- 
signed to correct this. The principal prac- 
tical difference between this bill and the 
present Bonneville law lies in the power 
given to the proposed new corporation to 
issue and sell revenue bonds to finance new 
dams and transmission lines. The proposed 
new law would also permit the agency super- 
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seding Bonneville to spend its own profits, 
if any, for such purposes. 

Several weeks ago Senator NEUBERGER’S 
corporation bill came up for public hearing 
before a Senate committee. Both the Oregon 
and Washington State administrations went 
on record favoring its passage. 

Representatives of the region’s electric co- 
operatives and public-utility districts and 
municipal power systems also supported it. 

The power companies opposed it as s0- 
cialism. 

A number of conservative interests in the 
two States supported the bill in principle. 
That is, they agreed the new agency was 
needed in order to get the power job done 
but they disagreed with some'of the provi- 
sions in the Neuberger bill. 

Although a Senate committee has held a 
hearing on this measure, there is no thought 
in Congress that either House will pass the 
measure during this session. 

However, a new Congress will be elected in 
November and will meet next January. The 
bill probably will be reintroduced with hope 
of congressional action on it sometime dur- 
ing the next 3 years. 





Passage of Air Safety Bill—Editorial 


Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the extremely active interest of 
the membership of the Senate in the 
passage of the bill providing for air 
safety, and the overwhelming support of 
the press in the interest of passing the 
bill at this session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following editorials: 

Air Safety Progress, published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 19, 
1958; Policing the Skyways, published in 
the Washington Post of July 20, 1958; 
New Air Agency, published in the New 
York Times of recent date; Consolida- 
tion for Air Safety, published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 26, 
1958; Too Many Misses Too Near, pub- 
lished in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal of June 28, 1958; Unified Plan for 
Air Safety, published in the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator of. June 21, 
1958; Need Swift Action on Air Agency 
Plan, published in the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press of June 19, 1958; New Air 
Safety Measures, published in the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of June 18, 1958; 
Unified Air Agency, published in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier of June 22, 
1958; and Toward Stronger Safeguards, 
published in the Mobile (Ala.) Press of 
June 26, 1958. , 

There being no objéction, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 19, 1958] 
Am Sarety PROGRESS 

The Senate’s passage of the bill to create 
a Federal Aviation Agency is an important 
first step in the urgently needed drive to 
reduce traffic hazards on the Nation's air- 
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ways. In this single agency would be 
lodged all the currently diversified govern- 
mental responsibilities for air safety, includ- 
ing the control and allocation ,of airspace 
for civilian and military aircraft alike. The 
tragic series of recent air disasters involving 
military and commercial planes has more 
than demonstrated the need for such co- 
ordinated supervision. As approved, the 
Senate bill effectively provides for it. We 
hope the House concurs, without major 
changes in the Senate version. 

Fortunately, hearings before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee on a companion bill are virtually com- 
pleted. And next week, its able chairman, 
Representative Harris, of Arkansas, intends 
to call a final hearing session. Time, how- 
ever, is of the essence. For the period re- 
maining before adjournment is short, and if 
Congress leaves without completing action 
this critically needed legislation will be dead. 
With air congestion increasing at its present 
alarming rates, the Nation can ill afford a 
delay until next year. 

During the Senate hearings, witnesses 
proposed a large number of modifications, 
many of them seemingly minor in nature. 
In the aggregate, however, they could 
seriously have diminished the bill's effec- 
tiveness. Wisely, most of these proposals 
were rejected by the Senate committee, 
headed by Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma. 
We hope Mr. Harris’ committee likewise will 
permit nothing to vitiate in any way the es- 
sential authority and powers of the new 
agency. 

As congressional sponsors have enpha- 
sized, the creation of this agency cannot 
alone accomplish miracles in lessening the 
dangers of flight congestion. Many techni- 
cal improvements are needed in the moderni- 
zation of airway operations and control. 
These will take time. The important thing, 
however, is that the new centralized agency 
will provide the essential administrative di- 
rection through which these improvements 
can best be effected. President Eisenhower 
recognized the emergency nature of the 
problem in his strong request last month for 
the legislation. Its immediate approval is 
clearly in the national interest. 





[From the Washington Post of July 20, 1958] 
POLICING THE SKYWAYS 


Senate approval of a bill creating a new 
Federal Aviation” Agency promises to be a 
landmark in the long campaign to bring 
greater order into our crowded skies. If 
and when the House approves a similar 
measure, the prospects are excellent of end- 
ing the nhear-anarchy which now prevails 
in the air—a condition which has contrib- 
uted to the recent grim series of mid-air 
collisions. 

The Senate bill, introduced by Senator 
MONRONEY, would unite in a single Federal 
Aviation Agency the specific safety and traf- 
fic control functions now scattered among 
a half-dezen Federal instruments. Under 
@ civilian Administrator, the new Agency 
would be armed with broad powers to allo- 
cate and control airspace, make and enforce 
safety rules, and develop a common system 
of air navigation facilities. For the first 
time, it would empower a single policeman 
to coordintae the traffic in the air. 

Most important, these powers would be ex- 
erted over both civil and military aircraft. 
One grievous shortcoming of the present 
system is that 30,000 military planes have 
been, in Mr. Monroney’s words, “largely 
exempt from effective air traffic control.” 
The Senate bill would give the Agency Ad- 
ministrator plenary authority over airspace, 
with proper allowance made for the require- 
ments of national defense and the right of 
public to travel freely through the air. To 
insure military accountability, the bill pro- 
vides that military personnel assigned to the 
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Agency would be responsible to the ej 
chief and not to their respective services, 

It is a great pity that this rudimén 
administrative reform has taken so long to 
approach realization. All too soon, com. 
mercail jet transports will be gs 
through the skies at speeds of 600 miles per 
hour, increasing collision dangers. Because 
of past delays, the country lags badly in 
developing facilities adequate to monitor aij 
aircraft flying in good weather. But the 
Monroney bill provides @ framework for 
achieving this end in a prompt and sensible 
manner. The Oklahoma Senator d 
credit for his part in shaping this legislation 
as do such pioneers in air safety as Edward 
P. Curtis, the President's special assistant 
on aviation. Commendably, all sectors of 
the aviation world cooperated in framing 
the bill. 

Prompt passage of the House bill, spon- 
sored by Representative Oren Harris, is 
among the most urgent business before Con- 
gress. It is unsettling to find the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
delaying hearings. Surely the House will see 
the compelling need for action on a bill 
which makes the skies safer for all Ameri- 
cans who venture aloft. 





[From the New York Times] 
New Air AGENCY é 


An encouraging step toward the long- _ 


range mastery of the complex air-traffic situ- 
ation has been taken with Senate passage 
of the bill to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency. The measure is designed to con- 
solidate in a single organ of Government the 
hitherto diffused responsibilities for making 
the best and safest use of the Nation’s air 
space. 

It is to be hoped that nothing will inter- 
fere with parallel House action at the current 
session. There is an immense amount of 
research and planning to be done to make 
the traffic-handling system equal to the 
changing character (just airline operations 
begin here in November) and expanding 
volume of air traffic. To delay modernizing 
the governmental apparatus another year 
would be appallingly shortsighted. 

On the other hand, if final passage does 
come, as expected, at the current session, 
no one will be justified in expecting the un- 
satisfactory air-traffic situation to clear up 
overnight. Though the agency must be cre- 
ated within 90 days of the bill’s enactment, 
its main impact on traffic control will not 
be felt for years. It will take a long time to 
devise, perfect, and install radically new 
tools. We will have to live for a while with 
@ more-than-minimal degree of collision 
hazard and economically wasteful traffic de- 
lays. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 26, 1958] 


CONSOLIDATION FOR Air SAFETY 


Too often the answer to some urgent need 
in the field of government seems to be, “Cre 
ate another agency.” Without question, the 
need for better control of air traffic over 
the United States in the interest of safety 
is urgent. Fortunately, though, the rem- 
edy advanced by President Eisenhower and 
by Senators conversant with the problem lies 
not in the direction of greater gov 
complexity but in simplification and col- 
solidation. ; 

A White House message now before Com- 
gress proposes establishment of & 
Aviation Agency which would take over all 
the functions of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, the Airways Modernization 
and the rulemaking powers of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 
traffic research, control, and mod 7 
airport design, and safety regulations. * 
wouldeleave to the CAB only regulatory #U- 
thority on routes, fares, and subsidies. 


This would include ait 
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Important to the concept of the new 
cy is the intent that it shall be able to 
correlate and control use of the national 
by military as well as civil aviation 
insofar as this may be necessary for safety. 
The President recommends that the new 
agency be given paramount authority ex- 
cept in case of military emergency. 

Almost complete agreement is said to exist 
between the President’s advisers and a large 
‘congressional group, including Senate Mike 
Monroney, chief sponsor of a bill on the 
subject. We hope predictions are right 
which forecast enactment of the legislation 
and inauguration of the new agency before 
the end of 1958. 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
June 28, 1958] 


Too Many Misses Too NEAR 


The CongresS has no pending legislation 
more important than the Monroney-Harris 
pills for promoting greater air safety and 
creating an independent control agency re- 

ible to the President and Congress. 

The lawmakers should not even think of 
adjourning until the measures have been 
enacted. 

While the parliamentary processes are 
working to that end the country is getting 
almost daily reminders of the need for vastly 
improved air safety control which will pre- 
yent military and private craft from intrud- 
ing on the lanes of scheduled air transports. 

Scheduled air travel is as safe as any other 
form of transportation, and safer than most, 
but it will not continue so unless the checks 
provided by the Monroney-Harris bills are 


enacted and that soon. Every day of delay - 


invites more collision tragedies. 

There was another near miss Wednesday, 
and this time near enough for the control- 
tower staff at Lambert-St. Louis Field to wit- 
ness it. An American Airlines plane had 
just taken off for Fort Worth and was at 
approximately a 500-foot altitude when a 
Navy plane appeared out of the 1,000-foot 
ceiling and passed over the airliner. 

The Navy plane had been en route to’Scott 
Air Force Base but had changed destination 
to Lambert-St. Louis Field because of bad 
weather. The pilot said his attempt to reach 
the tower there by radio was futile because 
of heavy radio traffic. 

On June 9, the pilot of an American Air- 
lines DC-7, with 50 persons aboard, had 
to make a quick dive to avoid collision with 
a military transport plane from Scott Air 
Base. Six persons on the airliner were in- 
jured in the 500-foot dive. The Air Force 
said it would discipline the pilot and copilot. 

When 49 lives were lost as a result of an 
Air Force jet plane plunging into a United 
Air Lines scheduled transport in April, Rep- 
‘Tesentative Hargis, Democrat of Arkansas, 
publicly asserted that military aircraft “had 
no business over a regular airway” and that 
the attitude of the Armed Forces in disre- 


| — Garding air safety rules was “intolerable.” 


It still is intolerable as a practice and 
ftom the viewpoint of scheduled air transport 
passengers who are the sitting ducks in too 
many near misses occurring too frequently. 

The Monroney-Harris bills have all the 


| Suthoritative backing they should require— 


of the air industry, the pilots and, to 
® great degree, the White House. What is 


needed is greater legislativ ‘ 
have it, . ™ eet eee 


7. 
——— 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 
June 21, 1958] 


UNIFIED PLAN For Atn SAFETY 
Congress should take no more time than 


Sbsolutely necessary in authorizing a unified 


Aviation Agency as requested re- 
cently by President Eisenhower in the inter- 
est of greater air safety. 

While the new coast-to-coast expressways 
is now in use, spokesmen for the air- 
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lines assert that it will not reduce the 
chances of midair collisions for the bulk of 
commercial planes flying the skies today. 
The expressways are expected to improve 
safety for the planes which use the 40-mile 
corridors at altitudes of 17,000 to 22,000 feet. 
However, airline experts insist that opera- 
tions for most commercial] flights will con- 
tinue largely as before—with the same safety 
rules and the same hazards. These are the 
planes which carry passengers at altitudes 
below 17,00Q feet. 

In most respects, the President’s program, 
based on studies which began nearly 2 years 
ago, is similar to the ideas now being con- 
sidered by the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee at the urging of Senator Mon- 
RONEY. For the most part the differences in- 
volve the extent of military participation and 
the designation of authority for rule making. 

In view of public pressure as the result of 
tragic air collisions Congress should not per- 
mit these minor differences to delay action. 

Both plans propose a combination of sev- 
eral Government agencies which now have 
authority over traffic control, air traffic re- 
search and modernization, airport construc- 
tion and safety regulations. The unified 
agency would" go directly to the President 
instead of through the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Defense. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board, an independent agency which 
was set up last August, would be absorbed 
outright. 

As the President emphasized, air conges- 
tion has reached the point where immediate 
regulatory action is essential. The record of 
collisions and near collisions proves it. At 
the same time, development of airports, 
navigation aids, and especially the air traf- 
fic control system, has lagged behind aero- 
nautical advancements. = 

For this reason the President advanced his 
air safety recommendations which’ he orig- 
inally planned to submit to Congres at the 
next session. The shocking loss of life, Mr. 
Eisenhower explained, ‘has made it apparent 
that the need for an adequate control pro- 
gram is so urgent that the consolidation of 
agencies should be undertaken now.” 

To set up the proposed safety system and 
to train the personnel needed to operate it 
efficiently will not be an overnight job. 
Hence the need for speedy action by Congress. 
Regulations of air space should not be left in- 
definitely to chance or the visual abilities of 
pilots, 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press of 
June 19, 1958] 


Neep Swirt ACTION ON AIR AGENCY PLAN 


Congress should act with the utmost speed 
on passage of the bill creating a single Fed- 
eral agency with authority over air-traffic 
control and safety regulations. 

President Eisenhower wisely urged fast 
action on such legislation last week when 
he recommendéd combining activities of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board into a Federal 
Aviation Agency to handle traffic, research, 
airport construction, and safety rules. For- 
tunately, there is already a bill before Con- 
gress carrying the basic essentials of the 
Eisenhower proposal. Called the Monroney 
bill (it was introduced by Senatér Mike Mon- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma), the measure differs 
only in two areas from the administration 
proposal and is now in the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

Both the Monroney bill and the adminis- 
tration plan call for establishing one agency 
under a single administrator to handle air 


‘safety and related problems. The adminis- 


tration would like greater military partici- 
pation in agency activities than that pro- 
posed by the Senator and would limit ap- 
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peals of regulations to the courts. The Mon- 
roney bill would allow appeals to be made 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, which will 
retain its basic regulatory authority over 
airline routes, fares, and subsidies. The 
President also has indicated he wants the 
power to transfer certain functions of the 
Defense Department into the new agency 
once it is created. He has not mentioned any 
specific functions as yet, but his major con- 
cern in this area is that there be no “impair- 
ment of national defense.”’ 

Since there are so few differences in the 
two proposals and since there is general 
agreement that some such agency must be 
developed to reduce the dangers of air travel, 
the matter should be handled swiftly. 

There is no reason why the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency cannot be in operation this year, 
if Congress is truly awake to the dangers 
overhead. 





[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker cf 
June 18, 1958] 


New Am SAFETY MEASURES 


There is no real disagreement with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal for a new Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to promote air safety. 

The ideas embodied in the President's 
special message to Congress do not differ in 
essence from those that a Senate Commerce 
Subcommittee has been working out in a 
series of hearings over the last month. Sen- 
ator MonrRoneEY, Democrat of Oklahoma, sub- 
committee chairman, and 32 other Senators 
have drafted a bill to solve air traffic prob- 
lems, MONRONEY says he is “delighted to 
have the President’s strong statement” on 
the subject and his support of the objectives 
of the bill. 

Greater urgency in consideration of the 
bill has resulted, of course, from the two 
recent disasters, one over Nevada and the 
other over Maryland, in which civilian air- 
liners were involved in collisions. Air trans- 
port development has progressed more rapid- 
ly than anyone foresaw. ‘Traffic has become 
so heavy that present methods of regulating 
it are inadequate. Fhe imminence of the 
jet transport age, as well as the presence of 
jet military aircraft in large numbers, makes 
the problem still more pressing. 

Mr. Eisenhower says he had not planned 
to send his message to Congress till next 
year. But, he adds, “Recent midair colli- 
sions of aircraft, occasioning tragic losses of 
human life, have emphasized the need for a 
system of air traffic management which will 
prevent, within the limits of human inge- 
nuity, a recurrence of such accidents.” 

The President points out that overlapping 
of authority and duplicating of functions is 
one of the biggest handicaps of the present 
system of air traffic control. His plan, like 
that of the Senate subcommittee, would 
combine various existing agencies and cen- 
tralize authority in a single agency respon- 
sible directly ta the President, instead of the 
Secretaries of Defense and Commerce. 


The new agency would take over and ab- 
sorb outright the present duties of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and Airways Modern- 
ization Board. It would leave the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in charge of airline routes, 
fares and subsidies, but would take over its 
safety rule-making functions and its re- 
search activities. 

Mr. Eisenhower urges that there be “a gen- 
uine civil-military partnership” in the new 
agency but is somewhat vague on how this is 
to be established. The White House appears 
to want a greater degree of military partici- 
pation in the new agency than the Mon- 
roney bill would provide or than some of its 
sponsors want. The present CAB also ob- 
jects to some of the curtailments that would 
be imposed upon it by the Senate bill and 
the President’s plan. 

It is to be hoped that disagreements on 
details such as these will not delay creation 
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of the new regulatory agency, since there is 
no real opposition to its aims. MoNnRONEY 
has pledged all possible speed on the legis- 
lation. 3 

Meanwhile, the new program of sky super- 
highways connecting New York and Wash- 
ington with west coast cities has been put 
in effect to give maximum protection under 
the present setup against air collisions. The 
new arrangement should be helpful pend- 
ing the establishment of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 
[From the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of June 

22, 1958] 


UNIFIED AIR AGENCY 


One of the most promising developments 
to emerge as a reaction to several recent mid- 
air plane collisons is the proposal that there 
be created a unified Federal agency to handle 
both civilian and military air traffic problems. 
A bill to create such an agency has been 
submitted to the Senate by Senator A. 5S. 
MIKE MONRONEY and 52 other Senators. A 
similar plan has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Such an agency might be a far better ve- 
hicle than the United States now has for 
moving rapidly toward air traffic control ade- 
quate in the jet age. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has made progress toward 
this end, especially during the past few 
months, but it has simply not kept pace with 
the rising need. 

The prospects that this could be done in a 
short time, even by a modified agency, are 
not at all good. One major handicap is that 
large quantities of complex equipment will 
be needed, and it is not the sort of equipment 
that can be purchased at the nearest de- 
partment store. At best, several years prob- 
ably will pass before the Nation has an air 
traffic control system fully-up to handling 
demands made on it. 

That is no reason for slackening the ef- 
fort; quite the contrar}. And the best bet 
is some sort of unified agency combining the 
present functions of both the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Airways 
Modernization Board. The military should 
have the fair say about regulations and the 
kind of control system adopted. The es- 
sential thing is that with a unified agency 
both military and civilian flights would be 
subject to overall control, and the public 
would benefit accordingly. 





{From the Mobile (Ala.) Press of June 26, 
1958] 


TOWARD STRONGER SAFEGUARDS 


Congress has moved a step further toward 
more unified air traffic control to strengthen 
safeguards against midair collisions such as 
have recently occurred between military and 
commercial aircraft. f 

A bill calling for regulation of both civilian 
and military air traffic by a new Federal 
agency that would function largely in ac- 
cordance with White House recommenda- 
tions has been approved by a Senate aviation 
subcommittee headed by Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney, of Oklahoma. 

Introduced in its -original form by Mr. 
MoONRONEY and cosponsored by 32 other Sen- 
ators, the bill was revised in certain respects 
by the subcommittee to conform with ad- 
ministration views, although in other re- 
spects administration views were not 
adopted. 

Under the subcommittee-approved ver- 
sion, decisions of the agency administrator 
on air safety regulations would be final, ex- 
cept for the privilege of appealing to courts. 
This provision was asked by the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Congress should move without undue delay 
in enacting needed legislation for strength- 
ened safeguards for air traffic. 
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McGregor Reports to His District, 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always believed that the people I 
am privileged to represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States should have 
an opportunity to know of my activities 
and my position on various issues. For 
this reason, I am today including in the 
Recorp excerpts of my remarks during 
the 85th Congress on some of the issues 
in which our people are most vitally 
interested. 

DON’T FORGET OUR ROTATION-CROP FARMERS, 
’ MARCH 6, 1957 

Mr. Speaker, regardless of who is the 
author of a bill, regardless of whether 
he is a Democrat, New Dealer, or a Re- 
publican, certainly the time has arrived 
that we recognize the serious predica- 
ment in which the farmer finds himself. 
It is time that we give some considera- 
tion to the rotation crop farmer. 

We must recognize, and at once, that 
we cannot allow the product which a 
farmer has to buy to continue to in- 
crease in cost and allow the product that 
the farmer sells to go lower and lower. 
Mr. Speaker, there is just too wide a 
sBread between what the farmer received 
and what he has to pay out. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of Congress will not delay in giving rec- 
ognition to the rotation-crop farmer 
and give him the much needed assist- 
ance he needs so that he might again 
enjoy the freedoms that once were his. 
TRUTH ABOUT TAX REDUCTION, MARCH 17, 1958 


Mr. Speaker, I have noted with a great 
deal of interest that some New Deal 
orators have been telling the public with 
the usual extravagant political claims of 
being the party of the “little man” in 
tax-reduction measures. 

Let us look at the record. It is fac- 
tual, it will speak for itself and it will 
show that under New Deal philosophies 
the so-called “little fellow” has had to 
pay higher taxes. The records will show 
it has been the Republican Party which 
has cut taxes for the lower income 
groups. Let us not forget that it was a 
Democrat Congress in 1913 that put on 
the statute books the first income tax 
law. Since that time there have been 15 
income tax increases. Democrat Con- 
gresses voted all but one of these. in- 
creases. 

The New Dealers put the low income 
people and wage earners on the tax roll. 
In 1932 there were 1,900,000 taxable Fed- 
eral returns. In 1952 there were 46,800,- 
000 such returns. Republicans did the 
cutting 7 out of the 10 times that income 
taxes have been reduced since 1913. 

In 1954, during the 80th Congress, 
when the Republicans were in the ma- 
jority, taxes were reduced by a total of 
$7.4 billion—the largest cut in any 1 
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year in history. ‘The Republicans re. 
duced taxes on electric-light bulbs, 
stoves, refrigerators, electric 
telephone and telegraph bills, pharma. 
ceutical supplies, and many other excise 
taxes. This cut benefited all taxpayers. 
During the Republican controlled 
Congress legislation was put into law 
which gave 62 cents out of each dollar of 
tax reduction to individuals with ap. 
proximately 25 cents of this going to 
taxpayers with-incomes under $5,000, 
The New Dealers have been endeavor. 


ing to play politics with tax legislation, 


claiming that they want to decrease in. 
come tax exemptions. Again, I say, let's 
look at the record. The following chart 
shows the exemptions from 1931 to 
1954: 





Single__....- 
Married -- .. 
Dependent. 








INTERNATIONAL TRADE—LET’S KEEP IT 
RECIPROCAL, JUNE 10, 1958 

Mr. Speaker, for several days I have 
listened very attentively to the debate on 
the so-called reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation. I am sure my record in Con- 
gress will justify the statement that I be- 
lieve in world trade. I favor world trade 
and all domestic trade possible but I do 
not believe it is fair to our citizens of 
this country to create a condition of un- 
employment in any part of the United 
States and ship g to any Member's 
district to providé employment to some 
men working in ‘foreign countries and 
force local citizens to be unemployed. 

I do not want unemployment anywhere 
in the world. I deplore it, but I am going 
to be honest and say that if there must 
be unemployment somewhere I would 
prefer it in some other country rather 
than in the United States. It is unfair 
to force our American people out of jobs 
and to increase our taxes to pay unem- 
ployment insurance when the unemploy- 
ment is caused by bringing in products 
from foreign countries produced by low- 
wage-rate labor. Our American farmers, 
labor, and industry are certainly at least 
entitled to equal recognition and should 
not be forced to go on unemployment 
because of imports of products into this 
country far below the price at which 
they can be produced’ here. 

I believe in reciprocal trade, but let 
us make‘it reciprocal. 
OUR FARMERS WANT FREEDOM, JUNE 27, 1958: 


Mr. Speaker, fortunately for the Amer- 
ican farmer, the House of Representa- 
tives has defeated the attempt to force 
through the passage of a bill which Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson him- 
self called a political hodgepodge, 
which Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau, branded a8 
a complete monstrosity. 

If there is hnything that the farmers 
in my 17th Ohio District do not want#Mr. 
Speaker, it is more quotas, more con- 
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more Government regulation. In 
my 1958 questionnaire poll on national 
64 percent of all the farmers who 
responded voted for the removal of all 
federal controls on farm products, 
since then, many individual far-ners 
have written or spoken to me about this 
Jem of excessive Federal controls, 
and just this week I have received a wire 
from the vice president of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, who farms in our district, urging 
that I oppose this so-called omnibus farm 
pill as unsound farm legislation. 

I did oppose it, Mr. Speaker, as I will 
continue to oppose all legislation in the 
future which attempts to tie the hands 
of our farmers who have always been the 
strong, independent backbone of our 
_eonomy. To attempt to solve the prob- 
jems of the freedom-loving farmer by 
heaping upon him more and more Gov- 
ernment controls will never work, Mr. 
Speaker. We have found that out the 
hard way, and I hope we have learned 
the lesson well. 

Isincerely hope that steps will be taken 
immediately to get our farm program 
rolling in the right direction—away from 
Federal controls and toward freedom and 
prosperity for our farmers. ~I will cer- 
tainly lend every possible support to this 
kind of program. 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR OUR VETERANS, JUNE 27, 
19sé@ . 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s veterans, to- 
gether with their families, comprise 
more than 40 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. The 85th 
Congress has enacted legislation which, 


taken as a whole, will vitally affect these- 


22,700,000 living .American veterans. 

By a vote of 389 to 2, the House passed 
H. R. 11077 to incorporate the Veterans 
of World War I. Previous legislation 
had already incorporated Civil War vet- 
erans and Spanish-American War vet- 

, @ans’ organizations, and undér this bill, 
we men who fought in World War I to 
preserve and defend our country will be 
able to keep alive our own identity. The 
friendships that have sprung from a 
common experience will be strengthened. 
Of even greater importance, however, 
4s the fact that we will now be repre- 
sented by an organization exclusively 
our own in all legislation concerning 
veterans of 1917 and 1918, their depend- 
ents and widows. -A national charter 
will not only bind us together, but will 
offer a channel through which our prob- 
lems and needs can be made known and 
remedied. 

To date, American veterans have, due 
% congressional legislation, received 
many richly deserved benefits. Approx- 
imately 6 million veterans hold GI in- 
surance policies valued at nearly $44 
billion. VA operates 173 hospitals for 
the care of ill and disabled veterans. On 
any average day; VA’s patient load ap- 

_ Moached 115,000 with the yearly aver- 
age running to nearly half a million. 

than 10 million veterans so far 
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responsibility and have added to our 
stockpile of trained manpower. 
SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS AN OVERHAULING, 
JUNE 27, 1958 

Mr. Speaker, for many years it has been 
my belief that the Congress has a solemn 
responsibility to see that none of our 
elderly citizens are forced to live out their 
lives in poverty, hardship, or deprivation. 
Yet a look at the record of our present 
social-security program clearly reveals 
that we are not facing up to the needs of 
millions of our citizens, and that a com- 
prehensive and far-reaching revision of 
that program is long overdue. 

To my way of thinking, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for citizens of this great 
land to live in misery and poverty, most 
of which results from illness, constant de- 
creases in purchasing power caused by in- 
flation, and other such circumstances 
over which our elderly people have little 
or nocontrol. Justice requires the elimi- 
nation of this sorry situation. Sound 
economics likewise demands the raising 
of these substandard living conditions. 

But the challenge to us is more than 
justice alone, and more than sound eco- 
nomics. We live in a critical moment in 
history, when our system is being totally 
challenged on every front. As a great 
freedom-loving Republic, we are cham- 
pioning the cause of democracy as a way 
of life, and during the course of the next 
few years, the one-third of the world’s 
people who are as yet uncommitted will 
make their choice between our demo- 
cratic way of life and the way of life of 
the totalitarians. Our fate as a Nation 
will depend in no small measure on the 
choice they make: We must, therefore, 
present a crystal-clear picture of a so- 
ciety not only able but willing to face up 
to the needs of all of our people, and I 
sincerely hope that action can be ‘taken, 
and now, to remedy some of the most 
pressing problems of our elderly citizens. 

M’'GREGOR OPPOSES SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

SCHEMES, JULY 16, 1958 

Mr. Speaker, the hearings just com- 
pleted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on all titles of the Social Security 
Act have once again focused attention on 
the many problems of our wage earners 
and retired citizens. Of all of our prob- 
lems, however, none deserves more care- 
ful attention than that of adequate 
medical care for our people, and no one 
is more eager than I am to see that 
such medical care is available. 

Howeyer, I am at the same -time 
deeply alarmed by some of the proposals 
now being ofiered in the Congress, 
which, I am afraid, could easily lead to 
a complete socialization of medicine 
throughout the entire country, with a 
resulting ceterioration in standards of 
medical care. 

If some of this legislation is enacted, 
we all will become, in effect, wards of 
a gigantic bureaucracy which is already 
far too big for its own good. I am ex- 
tremely fearful that under this legisla- 


~have been trained under the 4 educa- tion we will lose our freedom of choice 


Programs, 4 times the total enroll- 
ments in every college and university 
in the United States. Through this ad- 

education, veterans have become 
Prepared to exercise their civic 





in selecting doctors and dentists, and 
I will do everything within my power to 
prevent such an outcome. 

Furthermore, I am just as afraid that” 
should some-of these programs be ac- 
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cepted, our doctors and dentists will find 
that their income depends on which po- 
litical candidates they support, and not 
on their medical skill. For under these 
programs, not all doctors—and hos- 
pitals—would be allowed to participate, 
and even those who were allowed to 
take part in the program would have to 
depend on some bureaucratic Govern- 
ment agency for their fees. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not expect to find political solutions to 
serious health problems. We only cre- 
ate more serious difficulties by trying 
to do so. I am convinced that we can 
solve our medical problems, but not by 
imposing compulsory Government pro- 
grams. Such programs, if enacted, will 
deprive all people, and especially the 
aged, of their independence, will force 
our doctors to rely on the whims of some 
bureaucratic agency for their livelihood, 
and will eventually result in inferior 
health facilities for us all. Mr. Speaker, 
I have always fought such programs, 
and I will continue to fight against so- 
cialized medicine. 

M’GREGOR RECOGNIZES HIGHWAY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to be a member of the Public Works 
Committee ever since I came to Congress. 
These years of service on that commit- 
tee have now served to make me senior 
minority member on the full commitee, 
which handles legislation relative to pub- 
lic roads, public buildings and grounds, 
rivers and harbors, and flood control. 

The records will show that I was espe- 


“cially active and took the initiative in 


provisions which will give additional 
Federal assistance to city streets and 
the farm-to-market roads. This legisla- 
tion permits the State highway depart- 
ments and local authorities to use Fed- 
eral funds on city, county, and township 
roads. The specifications covering these 
roads can be drawn by the local county 
engineers, with the approval of the high- 
way department, and need only meet the 
requirements of the local communities. 

This “méans that Federal ‘highway 
funds can be used on city streets and 
farm-to-market roads without rigid ad- 
herence to Federal specifications which 
often in the past, because of the ex- 
orbitant cost, have prevented the con- 
struction of needed streets and roads 
in many sections of our cities and rural 
areas. 

I greatly appreciate the many letters 
and words of commendation I have re- 
ceived because of my activities on this 
legislation. 

M’GREGOR URGES MAIL SERVICE TO ALL 

Mr. Speaker, I am again calling at- 
tention to the proper committee of Con- 
gress and am asking for action on H. R. 
766, a bill which I introduced that would 
give rural mail delivery as nearly as 
practicable to the entire rural popula- 
tion of the United States. 

I am in receipt of a letter fronr the 
Post Office Department in which they ad- 
vise that they have no objections to the 
bill and in reality favor its passage. I 
have long believed that all citizens are 
entitled to mail service either by rural 
carrier or door-to-door delivery. With 
the Post Office Department in accord 
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with this view, I respectfully urge that 
hearings be held immediately se that the 
legislation can be put into effect prior 
to the adjournment of Congress. 

M’GREGOR URGES ALL TO EXERCISE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. Speaker, a day of decision will 
be election day, November 4, 1958. We 
have become a great Nation because our 
citizens are interested, and each and 
every one play an important part in our 
Government. We can continue to be a 
great Nation only if every qualified voter 
regards it as his duty to exercise His 
franchise and prove to the world that 
Americans value their right to take part 
directly in the election of Government 
officials and in the management and 
control of our Republic. The number of 
ballots cast will demonstrate to the world 
how much we value that privilege, and 
will emphasize that the American form 
of Government marches forward with 
determination, vigor, and _ strength. 
Everyone should carefully analyze the 
candidates to determine whether or not 
they believe in the philosophy of Govern- 
ment that has made America a great Na- 
tion. Every candidate should make 
known his position on the issues con- 
fronting us, and also make known his 
record. My record is public and I invite 
your investigation. The record will 
show that we are winning the greatest 
battle of all time in preserving our form 
of Government. The continuation of 
this program calls for outstanding 
leadership, honesty, integrity, careful 
planning, and judicial administration of 
the law. You will be assuming your pro- 
portionate share of this responsibility 
when you go to the polls on Tuesday, 
November. 4, and vote for the candidate 
of your choice. 

Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 4, 





Detroit Starts Recovery From Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of the following article by John 
R. Stewart entitled “Detroit Starts Re- 
covery From Recession” and which ap- 
peared in the July 14, 1958, issue,of the 
Detroiter, a weekly publication of the 
Board of Commerce: 

Detroit STARTS RECOVERY FroM RECESSION 
(By John R. Stewart) 

Business and industrial activity in the 
Detroit area has passed the low point of 
the current recession and is now headed 
upward. The fact that all phases of local 
activity improved in June over May is highly 
encouraging. Also encouraging is the contra- 
seasonal nature of most of these gains and 
the fact that many of them follow April to 
May increases. 

The largest June gain recorded was in 
value of new building for which permits 
were issued. At $9,223,232, the June figure 
for Detroit was 61 percent over May and 


58 percent over April, previously the best 
month of 1958 Local steel mills operated 
at 67 percent-of capacity, this year’s best 
level. Industrial power consumption rose 
for the second consecutive month with June 
topping May by 20 percent. 

Employment totaled 1,240,000 on June 15 
as compared with 1,229,000 in May. This 
rise, while small, is significant in that it 
marks an end to the steady downtrend of 
the previous 6 months. Unemployment, 
likewise, broke the adverse trend of earlier 
months as it recorded its first month-to- 
month decline in 1958. The May to June 
increase in bank debits was only 2 percent. 
This gain, however, becomes more impres- 
sive when it is noted that Detroit bank 
debits usually decline substantally over that 
period. Both department store sales and 
new passenger car sales—the only indexes 
of retail sales currently available—showed 
a May to June increase. 

Comparisons on a_ year-to-year basis 
showed a marked improvement between May 
and June and between April and June. In- 
dustrial power consumption rose from 32 
percent below a year ago in May to 20 per- 
cent below in June and bank debits were 
only 6 percent below a year ago in June as 
compared with 15 percent below in May. 
The value of new buildings started in De- 
troit changed from a minus 51 percent to a 
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plus 9 percent between May and June on 
the year-to-year comparison. : 

Outlook for the remainder of 1953 is 
clouded by the unsettled labor situation in 
the automobile industry. A strike, 
cially at Ford or Chrysler, during the 
arations for new model introductions woulg 
seriously hamper Detroit’s comback. Bar. 
ring strikes, economic conditions in Detroit 
should show some improvement in the cur. 
rent quarter, after adjustment for model 
change shutdowns and other seasonal fac. 
tors. Fourth quarter improvement should 
be more marked with earlier introduction of 
new automobile models adding substantially 
to October’s factory payroll. Business and 
industrial activity in the Detroit area shoulg 
be closer in 1957 levels than in any previous 
quarter of this year. 

Only confidence is needed to bring Detroit 
out of this recession. Bank savings haye 
skyrocketed over the past 4 months and are 
now at an all-time peake, approximately 
$100 million higher than at any time prior 
to last February. Some of the hesitancy to 
spend has been due to fears engendered by 
thé possibility of strikes in the motor ye- 
hicle industry. An immediate, peaceful set- 
tlement of contract negotiations would 
remove one of the factors “depressing De. 
troit’s economy and go far to insure ¢con- 
tinued recovery in coming months, 





Detroit area business barometers 





Total employment (area)—MESC................-...-- 
Unemployment (area)—MESO.._._._................-- 
Power consumption, 1935-39= 100 (area) .-.............-- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
July 21, 1958: 

IpEAL AID 

One example of United States activity 
which is strengthening this Nation's ties 
with a neighbor to the south, and at the 
same time helping the neighbor’s economy, 
was pointed up in the capture by Cuban 
rebels of several United States mining offi- 
cials. Representative Hate Boces, of Louisi- 
ana, entered some observations in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp after the men, employes 
of Cuban American Nickel Co., a subsidiary 
of Freeport Sulphur Co.,. were released. 

The mining project, Representative Boces 
said, currently employs some 2,500 Cubans 
in construction jobs. After the $75 million 
investment it completed to the operational 
stage, it will employ more than 1,000 natives 
the year around. The project at Moa Bay 
s converting a wilderness into a source of 
stable employment. Service industries, tax 
payments and increased purchases will fur- 











Year-to-year change 
Change 
June 1958 from 
May April May June 

1957-58 | 1957-58 | 1957-58 

Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
1, 240, 000 +0. 8 —12.4 —13.1 —I1L7 
275, 000 —1.8 +180. 5 +169.3 +150.0 
282 +19.9 —31.6 —32.1 —19.7 
67 +63. —85.4 —51.2 ~34.3 
1122 +5.2 —16.9 —8.7 -7.7 
— 11,529 +3.7 —32.9 —38. 5 —37.0 
$6, 086, 479, +1.7 —11.7 —15.4 —6.5 
$1, 423, 000 +2.2 +3.4 +4.8 +7.2 
$9, 223, 232 +60. 7 —48.9 51.5 +9.2 
407, 187 —3.9 40.1 —33.0 —31.3 
ther enri the Cubans, Representative 


Boces poin out. 

That the Cubans generally appreciate the 
value of the project, according to Repre- 
sentative Boccs,-was indicated at the height 
of the rebel activity. Although the top 
management had been spirited away, Cuban 
construction crews kept the work on sched- 
ule. A group of native foremen, stranded 
in Santiago during the trouble undertook 
to charter a plane to the job site in order 
that the work would not lag. 

~But Cubans are not the only ones who will 
benefit from the investment, the Represent- 
ative added. It will provide some 600 jobs 
in Louisiana and will give the United States 
@ new source of strategic nickel. The con- 
clusion is that solid, businesslike ventures 
of mutual benefit to the governments and 
to the people of both nations is the most 
effective form of “foreign aid.” 





‘Diplomatic Blunder in the Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 Ps 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 7 
rinted 


ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
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1958 
rial entitled “A Tragic Diplomatic 
Blunder,” which relates to the current 
situation in the Middle East, and which 
published in the Tucson (Ariz.) 
Daily Star of July 16, 1958. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
A TraGcic DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER 

The sudden landing of the United States 
Marines in the little Middle Eastern country 
of Lebanon constitutes a tragic diplomatic 
plunder that will cost dearly the future of 
American interests in that strategic area. 
As an ill-prepared act of foreign policy, with 
a pitifully shallow pretext to justify the ac- 
tion, it wili serve no other purpose than to 
accelerate the driving of the Arabs of that 
area into the arms of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union will scarcely go to war 
on this matter. It does not have to. It can 
win what it wants by our own stupidity and 
reckless action. It can accuse America of 
the very thing America has accused it of do- 
ing—of invading-militarily a little country 
on the invitation of a wobbly government. 

Why have we acted with such haste? The 
people of our country had been assured that 
America would act through the United Na- 
tions, and now our Government asks the 
United Nations to support an act as lawless 
as that of the invasion of Egypt in 1956. 

Why was this matter not taken before 


Congress? We did it immediately in the 


case of Korea. We even got the sanction of 
the United Nations then. 

To say that American lives were in peril 
does not match with the daily reports that 
have come in. These reports have empha- 
sized that the fanatical Moslems have re- 
belled against a calmer. Christian govern- 
ment, but a government that has only meek- 
ly been supported by its army. There has 
been no Communist infiltration. 

let one of the experts on this country, 
Oyrus Sulzberger of the New York Times, 

As recently as last Saturday he wrote 
in a full column published down the center 
of the Times’ editorial page the following: 

“The United Nations has in some respects 
thrived on the crisis of the past few years. 

“But it has demonstrated both its survival 
capacity and its use in preventing civiliza- 
tion from toppling over a series of war 
brinks. In doing so it has gained 
vigor. ssf 

“Much credit for this restraining effect 
should go to Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold. He has developed it into a diplo- 
matic post of real significance. 

“He has come to have the accepted right 
to deal directly in the name of U. N., repre- 
senting this earth as a whole and no single 
individual nation. < 

“An example of how this can apply was 
shown in the instance of Lebaron. By per- 
sistent behind-the-scenes maneuvers Ham- 
marskjold managed to keep the lid from 

off until he himself could travel ta 
Cairo and Beirut. 

“During that trip he helped establish 
enough of a 3 tion to 
check deterioration. Thereafter, merely by 
not becoming worse, the crisis became 
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American policy should be one of stand- 
ing by Israel, but also one of giving equal 
assurance that Israel would not be permitted 


to attack any Arab nation. It should be 


one of an interested observer of an Arab 
revolt that has a long time and a long way 
te go. It should be our policy to be friends 
with the Arabs, but never allow them, or 
any other nation, to blackmail us on account 
of the friends we have. 

Now all of this has been lost. Arab hatred 
of Americans will be intensified. Con- 
fronted with no other place to look for help, 
they will do what Mr. Churchill did when, 
in those dark hours of Britain in 1941, he 
frankly said he would make and alliance 
with the devil, the Soviet Union, in order to 
defeat Germany. That working alliance did 
not mean that the Soviet Union was taking 
over Britain. Neither will it mean that the 
Soviet Union will be taking over the Middle 
East. It does mean that we have lost the 
friendship and confidence of what should 
be the growing United Arab Republic. 

-It would be to our interest to see such a 
country grow and prosper, and thus provide 
a buffer zone between the West and the 
Soviet Union. Now it means we have ex- 
tended the active American military frontier 
to a little enclave in that area amid a popu- 
lation that will grew more and more hostile. 

We will pay dearly for such an unfortunate 
and unnecessary mistake. A government 
that lands marines in that remote place on 
such a shallow excuse, yet allows its citizens 
to be kidnaped, and held prisoner by a rebel 
government in Cuba, cannot expect or de- 
serve the confidence of law-abiding Ameri- 
cans or other people anywhere. 

It negates completely a basic American 
principle of promoting the worldwide rule of 
law among nations, which requires that those 
who sponsor such a movement set an ex- 
ample by living by it. 





Proposed Humane Slaughter Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. TIask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, at the request of Mr. Lloyd 
Stacy, president of the Washington State 
Federation of Humane Societies, two 
editorials from the Tacoma News Tribune 
and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer con- 
cerning humane slaughter legislation. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington News Tribune of 

June 30, 1958] 
THE HuMANE SLAUGHTER BILLS 

More than a half century ago, the novelist 
Upton Sinclair wrote a potent book called 
The Jungle. Potent is the word. He por- 
trayed so vividly the unsanitary conditions 
in the meat packing industry that a Gov- 
ernment commission was named to investi- 
gate. The upshot of it all was that on June 
30, 1906, President Theodore Roosevelt signed 
the Meat Inspection Act, which brought tre- 
mendous reform. 

Since that time the meatpacking industry 
has remarkably improved its techniques. 


‘The great bulk of meat and meat products 


served on American tables is fresh, sanitary, 
and wholesome, 
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Yet though the situation today bears al- 
most no resemblance to that which aroused 
Upton Sinclair’s angry scorn decades ago, it 
must be said that the industry has lagged in 
one important respect. With exceptions in 
some of the modern plants, niethods of 
slaughter are not much more humane than 
they were at the turn of the century. The 
public apparently has become more aware 
of this in 1958 than in any previous year. 
In consequence legislation has passed the 
lower House of Congress which provides that 
the Federal Government will not, after the 
end of 1959, buy meat from packers who do 
not use the humane methods of slaughter 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A companion bill reposes in the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, as well as another bill 
which merély calls for a 2-year study by the 
Department. Recently the committee indi- 
cated it will ask the Senate to go for the 
study bill. 

Those persons who believe animals should 
be rendered unconscious before slaughter 
and who believe there already has been 
plenty of study are pressing to have the hu- 
mane slaughter bill passed. They would like 
to see it done by June 30, the anniversary 
of the Meat Inspection Act. The packing 
industry, however, has raised the question of 
discrimination. “How about the branding 
of animals?” it asks. “The bill makes no 
mention of that, yet it is more inhumane 
than the old slaughter methods.” Will the 
law be made to apply to farmers who slaugh- 
ter on their farms? Industry spokesmen 
pointed out that some plants have installed 
carbon dioxide anaesthesia for the smaller 
animals, captive-bolt pistols for beef ani- 
mals, and that modernization will spread 
through the industry. Apparently they con- 
vinced two-thirds of the Senate committee 
more study is required to make the law 
apply to everyone. 

There can be no doubt that committees 
are necessary in the workings of Congress. 
But in this imstance we see again how a 
committee can prevent a bill favored by a 
large section of the public from even coming 
to a vote, depriving the public from knowing 
how its Senators stand on the subject. 
[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 

of June 30, 1958] 
AROUND AND AROUND 

It is unnecessary to point out the merits 
of the humane slaughter bill which would 
forbid United States Government agencies to 
buy meat from packers not using humane 
methods of killing meat animals. 

Elimination of needless suffering by these 
animals in the slaughterhouse should make 
this legisiation acceptable to any person 
who considers himself civilized. 

Yes, the humane slaughter bill, already 
passed by the House, has been kicked around 
for some time now by the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

And it may be doomed, since the com- 
mittee has approved a substitute bill direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to study the 
subject for 2 years and submit a proposal 
to Congress. 

We don’t quite get this. The Secretary 
will study the subject for 2 years and re- 
submit the same proposals to Congress which 
are already before it. And around and 
around we go. 

Surely, the successful use of humane 
slaughtering methods by some packers for 
many years should be proof enough that 
such legislation should be passed without 
any drawn out, expensive and wholly un- 
necessary studies, 

The Senate should disregard this con- 
science-saving substitute measure and pass 
the humane slaughter bill without delay. 
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Record and Experience of State of Ore- 
gon in Programs for Mentally Re- 
‘tarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
we become civilized and enlightened, our 
approach to the problem of mentally re- 
tarded people—and especially children 
who are mentally retarded—is a matter 
of increasing concern to an ever larger 
number of citizens. My own State of 
Oregon has demonstrated commendable 
and urgent interest in this field. The 
Fairview Home for mentally retarded 
children, near Salem, is a model for the 
Nation in progressive therapy under its 
able medical director, Dr. Irvin Hill—al- 
though we might wish that it had more 
beds and other facilities available. Dr. 
Hill has distinguished himself in the pio- 
neering use of drugs which offer some 
hope and promise in the field of mental 
disturbances. 

This realm has been especially signi- 
ficant for me, because my wife, Maurine, 
as a member of Oregon’s State Legisla- 
ture, was the author of the first legisla- 
tion in Oregon history to establish pilot 
coufses for the teaching and aid of 
mentally retarded children. This pro- 
gram has since been expanded and en- 
larged, fortunately. Indeed, when Mrs. 
Neuberger and I were participants in a 
nationally televised entertainment show, 
we asked that the so-called prize fund 
from our appearance be designated for 
the Oregon Society for Retarded Chil- 
dren. 

My interest in the question does not 
stop at the State boundary of Oregon, 
of course. On February 7, 1957, I intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to provide for 
the expansion of teaching and research 
in the education of mentally retarded 
children, through the programs of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. This bill is S. 1092. It is my 
opinion—and that of others—that it 
already has helped to encourage expan- 
sion of Federal appropriations for such 
purposes, although not on the scale we 
hope for and for which we will continue 
to work and agitate. 

Because this issue very much confronts 
us of the Senate and the House, I desire 
that my colleagues shall know of Ore- 
gon’s specific efforts to assist retarded 
children and their parents. Our State 
legislature has created a special interim 
committee on. mentally retarded prob- 
lems, and it is headed by two legislators 
of enlightenment and of broad humani- 
tarian views regarding social-welfare 
matters; they are State Senator Carl 
Francis, Republican of Yamhill County, 
and State Representative Grace O. Peck, 
Democrat of Multnomah County. The 
membership of the committee also in- 
cludes some outstanding Oregon citizens 
who have dedicated their careers to the 
improvement of mentally retarded chil- 
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dren, and these people owe their presence 
on the committee to the discriminating 
and careful choices made for membership 
by our Governor, the Honorable Robert 
D. Holmes. 

In the issue of the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal of Portland, of July 10, 1958, ap- 
peared a most thorough and compre- 
hensive article describing the work of 
the Oregon Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee on Mentally Retarded Children. The 
author of the article is Mrs. Dorothy Lois 
Smith, capable staff writer of the Jour- 
nal. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article, entitled “Oregon’s 
Approach to Mentally Retarded—Shall 
We Build a Fence?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON’S APPROACH TO MENTALLY RETARDED— 
SHALL WE BuiLp A FENCE? 


(By Dorothy Lois Smith) 


(This is the first of two articles reporting 
findings and impressions of the Oregon in- 
terim committee on mental retardation and 
emotional disturbance.) 


Will Oregon “build a fence on the cliff 
rather than maintain an ambulance down 
in the valley” in handling its responsibility 
toward the mentally retarded or emotion- 
ally disturbed? Will the State gain distinc- 
tion as a leader in the challenging field or 
attempt to meet the challenge by a hit-and- 
miss, trial-and-error method? 

The legislative interim committee is at- 
tempting to find a formula that will care for 
these citizens in the most effective manner 
possible, both from the standpoint of hu- 
manity and economics. It is attempting to 
determine the extent of the responsibility of 
the State, and plan that methods to meet 
this responsibility may be in keeping with 
long-range interests of the retarded and dis- 
turbed and be in accordance with the re- 
sources of the State. When the committee 
refers to “the State” the term includes the 
political subdivisions—statewide and on 
county and local levels. : 

Fairview Home near Salem is the chief 
refuge and hope for these persons and their 
families, but the figures concerning its ac- 
commodations and waiting list are stag- 
gering. 

On June 30, 1956, there were 1,977 men- 
tally retarded persons being cared for at the 
home, and an additional 324 who had been 
committed and whose names were on the 
waiting list for admission but for whom no 
facilities were available. On February 20, 
1958, there were 2,034 resident-patients, 85 
on parole, escaped, etc., and the waiting list 
stood at 388. 

It is estimated that by July 1, 1959, the 
number of persons committed to Fairview— 
in residence and on the waiting list—will be 
2,919. This figure—according to the scien- 
tific estimate—will increase to 3,372 by 
July 1, 1961, and to 3,852 by July 1, 1963. 
By July 1, 1965, facilities will be needed for 
the institutional care of some 4,358 mentally 
retarded persons in this State. These are 
the most accurate—though alarming—esti- 
mates available. And in addition to these 
figures, many other persons will require su- 
pervision, special care and other special 
services. 

By 1965, then, approximately 2,500 more 
beds will be needed at Fairview Home than 
are now existent. The 1957 State legislature 
appropriated funds for construction to ac- 
commodate 400 additional patients at the 
home. This construction will be completed 
within the next 13. months. 

Just what proportion of care to meet these 








staggering demands should be met by the 
State, county, and local community. 

it be partially cared for by centers 

in various areas of the State? Should Fair. 
view Home itself be the center of all s 
sion, or should another such 
founded? i 

Senator Carl H. Francis, of Dayton 4s 
chairman of the committee studying th 
vital questions, and Representative Grace 
Peck, of Portland, is vice chairman. 
members are Gerson Goldsmith, Dr. 
E. Rieke, Mrs. Sylvia Capper, Senator Jean. 
L) Lewis, Mrs. John Myles, and Representa. 
tive William A. Grenfell, all of Portland; Don 
Dawson, Fairview home staff representative: 
Mrs. Elisabeth Waechter, Eugene: Mrs. Joy 
Hills Gubser, Representative Sidney Schies. 
inger, and Dr. James H. Stewart, all of Salem: 
Representative Jess Savage, Albany, and 
Mrs. Lewis D. Reavis, McMinnville. Execy- 
tive secretary is Dr. John O’Donahue 
Eugene. : 

Senator Francis reports that “it is good to 
see the various professional disciplines ex- 
hibiting a willingness to share responsi- 
bility.” 

“An example,” he says, “is the suggestion 
of multipurpose regional centers that would 
offer—among other things—diagnostic and 
treatment services. To such centers referrais 
could be made by any agency concerned with 


if 


. children, and here the different professions 


working with these problems would work in 
teamwork fashion. Importantly, the home 
also would be playing a role in this ap- 
proach.” 

A program for child service centers might 
be set up on an exploratory basis to deter- 
mine whether aid from such centers is a 
feasible program. “Certainly,” he points out, 
“the expenditure of preventative dollars 
would be both humanitarian and good econ-. 
omics; it is like the old comparison of build- 
ing the fence on the cliff rather than main- 
tain the ambulance down in the vailey, 
Some way should be developed by the legis- 
lature for more coordination of the several 
groups in State government sincerely—but to 
a degree independently working in these 
fields.” 

Mrs. Peck is vice chairman of the commit- 
tee and chairman of 2 subcommittees—1 on 
commitment procedures and institutions, 
and 1 which is investigating the possibility 
of using whichever of the State’s tubercu- 
losis hospitals is abandoned (the hospitals 
are located at Salem and The Dalles) as quar- 
ters to care for the long list of persons need- 
ing special treatment. 

“We will recommend a voluntary commit- 
ment, which would mean that instead of go- 
ing through the courts—as is now the 
method—parents or guardians of the individ- 
ual could get a physician’s recommendation 
and go directly to Fairview Home or what- 


and place him there. The same procedure 
would apply in removing them from their 
place of care. 

“At present,” Mrs. Peck explained, “we 
have the court commitment in which judi- 
cial procedure is used, and some persons feel , 
a stigma in taking youngsters, particularly, 


“Court commitment in Oregon is a life 
commitment,” she added. “This is really for 
the protection of the child, for in many in- 
stances he could really suffer if removed from 
Fairview, for example. This could easily 
happen if the child were orphaned and the 
guardians did not understand his particular 
problem. We are working on as wise 
commitment setup as we can draw to recom 
mend to the next session of the State legis 
lature.” : a 

As to the possibility of securing 
grounds and buildings of the TB hospital 
at Salem or that at The Dailes, the com 
mittee’s application for them is “at the top 
of the list for consideration,” she reports _ 


o 
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1958 
wwe are weighing both the efficiency and 
the economy of expansion at such a site or of 
expanding on the present Fairview where 
grounds will permit more buildings and 
where the core of operations is already 
ed.” 
is recent session of the interim com- 
it was agreed to recommend that an 
Interdepartmental Resources Board, with a 
life of no mre than 4 years, be-ap- 
ted to study the child-service-centers 
ion. The Board would have representa- 
tives of the State health, education, and 


welfare departments, plus @ superintendent. 


‘of the State hospital and the superintendent 
of Fairview Home as members. ‘ 

The interim committee will recommend 
that the Board set up no more than two 
child-service centers on a pilot-study basis 
and a child-care center for severely retarded 

ters on the same basis. The Board 
will serve as a coordinating body between 

ments and between the State and 
communities in which centers are founded. 
These centers would be operated by the local 
communities and would be eligible for State 
matching funds. -_ 

Psychiatric, psychological, general medical, 
‘nursing, and social-worker services would be 
offered. It is estimated that such a center 
could be operated at no less cost than 
$50,000 a year. 

The Juvenile Courts Association has rec- 
ommended the establishment of these cen- 
ters for diagnostic, treatment,.and detention 
services. The Oregon Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Guidance Clinics Associa- 
tion, and the Eugene Representative Council 
for Speciai Services to Children support the 
committee’s recommendations on “the level 
of generality in which they are now stated,” 
the committee reports. . 

The committee -rhas 1 of 2 recommen- 
dations to make concerning the much- 
debated question of whether special educa- 
tion classes for the educable mentally ree 
tarded being held in public schools: (1) Such 
classes should be mandatory after a 5-year 
planning period, or (2) such classes should 
not be made mandatory. Another prime 
point the committee is trying to determine 
is whether the services for the trainable 
mentally retarded (the severely retarded) are 
legitimately a responsibility of the public 
schools or should be vested elsewhere. 





Protest by States Against Over-Centrali- 


zation of Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH™*“CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 


Week the House of Representatives | 


Passed H. R. 3, a bill to prevent the Con- 
_ &fess from unintentionally usurping the 
_ tights and powers of the States. 
The bill is one of great importance 
in maintaining the proper balanee of 
_ Power between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and I hope that it will 
_ he brought to a vote in the Senate at 
a early date. : 
e ask unanimous consent that there 
_ printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an editorial from the State, of Co- 
bia, S. C., for July 16, 1958,entitled 
_ “Btates Versus Federal.” The editorial 
: the bill in a clear and candid 
_ ‘Manner, and it should be of interest to 
_ very Senator, 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SraTe VERSUS FEDERAL 

An act introduced by Virginia’s Chair- 
man SmirnH, of the House Rules Committee, 
apparently intended to limit the scope of 
Federal legislation as applied to State laws 
has started widespread controversy in the 
legislative halls. Even the: meaning of the 
74-word- measure is controversial. Repre- 
sentatives are arguing over what it means. 
It barely cleared the committee by 1 vote— 
6 to 5. 

Mr. SmiTH says the bill means just what 
it says and it was intended to keep State 
sedition laws effective! Its introduction fol- 
lowed a ruling by the Supreme Court that 
a Federal antisedition law preempted that 
field and invalidated a Pennsylvania law on 
the subject. 

Since Pennsylvania is a contender in the 
melee it cannot be said that the law is a 
part of the war between the sections. It 
is a part of the war between Federal pre- 
dominance and State authority, in which 
the South has been the chief exponent 
throughout our history. In recent years 
States in other sections have also shown 
an interest in their own independence of 
thought and government, and it is good to 
have a powerful Commonwealth like Penn- 
sylvania on our side. 

Unfortunately opposition by the Justice 
and Labor Departments to the bill indicate 
it would be vetoed by the President even 
if it should survive Congress. It would 
therefore seem to be no more than a run- 
ning skirmish. But it is an indication of 
how the States feel—a gesture of protest 
against overcentralization of Government. 
And if it is defeated now, there will be other 
battles, 





Need for Housing for Unattached and 
Elderly Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is one type of housing about which 
we do not hear very much—a type for 
which there is a definite need. 

Recently there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News a column by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt pointing to this need 
and to the fact that it had not been 
sufficiently covered in legislation. 

There also appeared on June 16, 1958, 
in the Anniston (Ala.) Star an article 
by Esther Tufty, the well-known news- 
paper woman, under the heading “Sin- 
gle-Unit Housing Plea of Woman Gains 
Attention.” She discusses the same type 
of housing and the need for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these articles be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
of June 12, 1958] 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’s Day—HOUSING BILL 
. MIsses NEED 

New Yorx.—There is one courageous lady, 
I think, who deserves credit for persistence 
in her efforts on behalf of women’s welfare. 

Her name is Mrs. Jency Price Houser, and 


7 
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for 10 years she has appeared before almost 
every housing committee because of her con- 
viction that there is one need which all the 
housing bills overlook. This is the need for 
providing good but inexpensive apartments 
for single women, for widows living on pen- 
sions, for women no longer able to work, and 
for those living on social security. 

Often these are women who were accus- 
tomed to greater comforts when they were 
young and earning high salaries, or when 
their husbands were alive. Now that they 
are left alone, they often pay prices all out 
of proportion to their income for even a 
semidecent place in which to live. They 
never know when the rents will be raised and 
they will have to move, just as they are also 
forced to move if the house in which they 
have an apartment is sold or if the manage- 
ment is changed and essential services are 
reduced to practically nothing. 

These women are not all older people. 
Some of them are still working, but cannot 
meet the difficulties in finding good housing 
that exist in almost every city. 





[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of June 16, 
1958] 


SINGLE-UNIT HOUSING PLEA OF WOMAN GAINS 
ATTENTION 


(By Esther Tufty) 


WASHINGTON.—Lobbyist Jency Price Houser 
looks like, and is, a middle-aged, middle- 
income housewife. She’s something differ- 
ent in lobbying, but maybe that’s why the 
men in Congress listen to her plea for more 
housing designed for single persons, ‘espe- 
cially business, professional, and retired 
women.” 

Just last week Alabama Congressman 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., of Birmingham, 
wrote her: “I personally appreciate your 
splendid efforts in behalf of this badly needed 
legislation to provide housing for unattached 
persons, and especially the elderly.” 


HUSBAND IS ASSOCIATED 


Oddly, she isn’t a single person herself, 
but married to Thomas Houser, a former 
Government official, who became so enthu- 
siastic about her cause he is her associate. 

She’s met with some success. In 1950, she 
managed to get single individuals designated 
as “a family unit’ in the National Housing 
Act, thus making them eligible for the in- 
surance of a mortgage. But she must keep 
fighting, she says, “to retain the wording in 
every new housing bill.” JoHN SPARKMAN 
has introduced supporting legislation. 

The turn of events, plus a determined push 
from the gentle Jency, has at least changed 
the attitude of Congress toward housing for 
the aged. The need is recognized now. 

Typically, Congressman THomaS B. CurTIS 
of Missouri says: “Most older people are on 
fixed incomes. Pensions, social security, or 
retirements of some sort. These plans have 
been thrown out of kilter because théy live 
longer and inflation has cruelly cut their 
savings in half. 

Mrs. Houser took a survey of single persons 
and found that only 32 percent pay as little 
as 20 percent of their income for rent. But 
the single person housing envisioned by this 
lobbyist isn’t just for the elderly. 

Under the same housing development she 
would have one-third retired or elderly and 
two-thirds working persons. She calls this a 
“natural and happy way of, living” for single 
people, men or women. 

As an Alabama example she quotes Harold 
Harper, executive director of the Birmingham 
Housing Authority: “There are an estimated 
1,300 single persons in this community who 
need housing: 750 of these are single women, 
500 are below 60 years of age. An estimated 
50 percent of the 1,300 receive less than 
$2,000 a year, 25 percent receive between 
$2,000 and $3,500, and only 25 percent over 
$3,500.” 
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Troops and Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article under the head- 
ing “Troops and Policy,” written by C. P. 
Ives, and published in the Baltimore Sun 


of July 21, 1958. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
MONDAY MORNING VIEW 


(By C. P. Ives) 
TROOPS AND POLICY 


Tw5 points in particular are urged against 
the administration’s Middle East policy in 
the wake of the marine landing. Critics say 
the use of troops proves the policy’s failure. 
And they say it has failed because it ignored 
the aspirations of the Arab common people. 

But the fact that troops are used does not 
mean that a policy has failed. Troops are an 
instrument of policy. Diplomacy is always 
to be preferred. But military establishments 
are maintained to support policy. 

Certainly the ends of American policy in 
the Middle East are not yet lost. We have 
stood for the independence of the Arab peo- 
ples. That meant we were against the Com- 
munist colonialism that would turn them 
into eastern versions of the European satel- 
lites. 

We have stood for the maintenance of the 
East-West oil trade on which the economies 
of our NATO friends—and of several Arab 
nations—depend. That was another applica- 
tion of our general stand for the independ- 
ence of nations against the new Red colo- 
nialism. 

But it is argued that in resisting Nasser 
we resist Arab nationalism. The unstated 
premise is that Nasser is the sole authentic 
nationalist in the Middle East. Yet “If I 
could sum up my conclusions in a single em- 
bracing simplification,” Lord Birdwood wrote 
in the London Daily Telegraph, “I would 
claim that no,man * * * worked more de- 
votedly for the cause of Arab unity than did 
Nuri Pasha {the veteran Iraqi Premier as- 
sassinated last week]. 

“Insofar as friendship with the West served 
his cause, that friendship was to be culti- 
vated. But Arab unity was his first loyalty 
and his abiding mission. 

“Compared with [Nuri’s] early wisdom, his 
tenacity and his final abhorrence of the 
emergence of the State of Israel as the ne- 
gation of his dreams, the postures of Nasser 
will be seen, in the perspective of history, as 
only the maneuvers of a consummate oppor- 
tunist. 

“For Nasser the creation of Israel was a 
shortcut to Arab leadership. For Nuri it was 
the frustration of his life’s work.” 

In sum, the question of Israel aside, where 
all Arabs agree, the American friendship 
with Nuri was a friendship with a stabler 
and wiser and more authentic Arab national- 
ism—stabler, wiser, and more authentic be- 
cause it steered clear of the new Soviet form 
of colonialism. That Nuri is dead does not 
mean his kind of Arab nationalism is dead 
or that Mr. Dulles had any true choice in 
preferring his kind. 

But what of the other claim—that the 
Americans have dealt too much with the 
Arab elite and too little with the common 
people? This is one of Senator FuLBRIGHT’s 
favorite allegations. 
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“Yet observers of the Middle East as well 
informed as Senator FuLBRIGnT report that 
the anti-Americanism in those parts is not 
among the country and common people, the 
nomads of the old tribal communities, but 
among the slick young men of their Nasser 
generation who inhabit the feverish Arab 
cities. 

And about these slick young men there 
is authoritative testimony to which Senator 
FULBRIGHT, a former college president and 
inventor of the Fulbright exchange scholar- 
ships, should pay special heed. It comes 
from Dr. Charles Malik, now Foreign Minister 
of Lebanon, who is by profession a college 
teacher. 

“The state of mind of Asia’s intellectuals 
today is not a happy commentary on the 
West’s influence to date,” Dr. Malik wrote 
5 years ago. “Many of them, after devoting 
years to learning in European or American 
universities, returned to Asia afflicted with 
a great intellectual restlessness. 

“Some of them sincerely thought they 
found solace only in Marxism; others were 
the clever, self-seeking radicals familiar 
enough in the West. In the light of all this 
there is reason for the universities of the 
West to meditate upon their failings in the 
past—as well as their opportunities for the 
future.” 

But if some of the more restless Arab 
leaders have learned their restlessness in the 
West, the West must still have faith that they 
learned other lessons as well. Certainly the 
teachers whom they remember as philosoph- 
ical Marxoits (or worse) have been relearn- 
ing other lessons—the murder of Imre Nagy 
only the other day shook another batch of 
them at least temporarily off the Marxoid 
bandwagon. 

The main question in the Middle East and 
everywhere outside Sovietia is the awful 
shortness of time, whether miscalculation of 
men and doctrines can be corrected before 
the bombs fall, whether things like the Ma- 
rine landing will slow events enough to let 
men un-think error and re-think elementals. 





The American Exhibition at the Brussels 
World Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD 2 news ar- 
ticles, 1 from the July 15 issue of the 
Star, of Chicago Heights, Ill., and the 
other from the July 15 issue of the Har- 
vey Tribune, of Harvey, Ill. 

Both of these articles refer to a letter 
written to me by a well-known busi- 
nessman of Chicago Heights and a dis- 
tinguished member of the Illinois State 
Senate, the Honorable Hayes Robertson. 
Senator Robertson’s letter, which con- 
tained a penetrating analysis of his ob- 
servations at.the United States Pavilion 
at the Brussels Fair, was of such interest 
that I brought it to the personal atten- 
tion of the President, who, in turn, di- 
rected Mr. George V. Allen, head of the 
United States Information Agency, to 
inspect the various exhibits at the Amer- 
ican Pavilion and to report to the Presi- 
dent personally. 


‘ 
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I believe that material contained in 
these news articles merits the attention 
of Members of Congress and the 

There being no objection, the 
were ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
as follows: y ; 
[From the Chicago Heights (Tl1.), 

July 15, 1958] a 
LaMBasTs FarmR EXHISIT—ATTENTION Grygy 
CRITICISM AMAZING TO RoBERTSON 


State Senator Hayes Robertson, whose 
criticism of the American exhibit at the 
Brussels International Fair caused the Presi. 
dent to send a troubleshootér to the scene 
and drew nationwide comment, this week re. 
leased the text of his letter, along with com. 
ments on its reception. 

Senator Robertson, Republican, of Ploss- 
more, who is president of Brummer Seaj 
Company of Chicago Heights, touched off the 
debate with a letter to United States Senator 
StyrLes Brivces, Senate GOP policy commit- 
tee chairman, aftera visit to the interna. 
tional fair during a European tour this sum- 
mer. ‘ 

After Senator BrmwceEs read the letter to the 
President, the head of the United States In- 
formation Agency was sent to the fair for an 
Official investigation. 

Picked up by newspapers across the coun- 
try, the letter was the subject of a critical 
editorial in a national magazine. 

“I was amazed. my letter would create so 
much attention,” Robertson said this week. 

“In my letter I tried to describe our dis- 
play exactly as I remembered it, and I must 
have been reasonably accurate because no 
one I know of has denied any of the allega- 


tions of facts which I made. : 


“However, many have disagreed with my 
conclusions,” he said. ; 

“Many of the critics of my remarks have 
failed entirely to recognize the real purpose 
of the complaint,” continued Robertson. 
“I am not nearly as concerned over the nude 
Indian maiden and her cannibal tribesmen, 
or the abstract art, or the floating orange 
peels as I am over the fact that the United 
States Information Agency doesn’t seem to 
have the remotest idea of what the great 
majority of United States citizens consider 
American culture, or of what in our culture 
would be most likely to appeal to the people 
of Europe and the rest of the world. 

“It must be remembered. that Europeans 
are living in great fear of being caught in 
the middle of a shooting war between Russia 
and the United States. While their present 
governments are our allies under the NATO 
agreement, the people know that in every 
European country there is a strong Com- _ 
munist minority actively working in politics 
and with propaganda against the United 
States. . 

‘The majority of Europeans want to be- 
lieve that we are stronger than Russia, 
They know we are friendlier and less serious, 
but being less serious worries the farmer 
and common man of Europe. It may cause 
the intellectuals to chuckle but they are al- 
ready our friends. Nevertheless, our USIA 
put on an exhibit, which, if it has any 
theme at all, is designed to show Americans 
as carefree, nonchalant, slaphappy folks 
whose only cares are internal affairs in which 
they admit we are not yet quite civilized. 

“I have never felt that our foreign sid 
program was worth the cost to American 
taxpayers. I am now convinced that the 
purchasing agents we have hired to buy 
world friendship don’t know what it is that 
they are supposed to be buying. 

“They should be winning the friendship ~- 
and admiration of the people of the world. 
Instead they are catering to the in 
funny bone of the embassy staffs and the 80- 
cial courts of the present ents of Eu: 
Tope and Asia. There is a great difference.” ¢ 

When asked about the comments of former — 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 
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former President Herbert Hoover, in which 
each expressed approval of the fair, 
Robertson replied, “I have the highest re- 
+ for the y ny ye of both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Farley, but I am sure that they each 
received a conducted tour which would have 
juded any chance of seeing the exhibit 

as others see it.” 

Robertson added he hoped the controversy 
would prompt some changes in the exhibit 
and more important even some changes in 
the personnel of the USIA, 


[From the Harvey (Tll.) Tribune of 
July 15, 1958] 
LerreR TO SENATOR BRIDGES CREATES STIR IN 
WASHINGTON 


State Senator Hayes Robertson has been 
in the news lately because of a letter he 
grote to United States Senator Sryies 
 Bamces, of New Hampshire, about the Ameri- 
can exhibit at the Brussels Fair. Robertson, 
who represents the eighth district and lives 
in Flossmoor, visited the fair last May on 
a European tour. 

His letter was read to President Eisen- 
hower by Senator Brinces at a policy com- 
mittee meeting and the President sent George 
y. Allen, the Director of the United States 
Information Agency which was responsible 
for the exhibit, to Brussels to inspect the 
fair and make a report. 

This action and excerpts from Senator 
Robertson's letter were noted in the New 
York Times and many papers over the coun- 
try. Time magazine carried a story on June 
$0 and last week Life magazine’ criticized 
Robertson's comments editorially. 

Said Life: “The Robertson view of the fair 
is shared by many Americans who have seen 
it, and Allen has said he will make a few 
changes on the basis of his own survey. We 
trust he will not make too many, and none 
that might change the basic character of the 
United States exhibit. For most of its Ameri- 

‘ can critics, including Mr. Robertson, are way 
off base.”’ 

Life conceded that “some of the United 
States exhibits to be sure, are baffling or 
trivial or unimaginatively presented and 
there are inevitable omissions. Mr. Robert- 
son, for instance, complains that the only 
American automobile shown is a 1903 model 
and that ‘no exhibit shows how we tax our- 
selves to help the other people of the world.’ ”’ 

Life says “these criticisms are not heard 
from Europeans” and agrees with former 
President Herbert Hoover that “the spirit of 
Compassion spreads from every American 
home to all mankind,” and that the exhibit 
portrays this compassion honestly. 

“The moral,” Life says, “will get across.” 
' The tribune asked Senator Robertson what 
his reaction was to the controversy that arose 
from his letter. . 

“I was amazed that my letter would create 
80 much attention. There had been many 
people before me who had registered their 
Complaints of the American exhibit,” said 

n. “In my letter I tried to describe 
our display exactly as I remembered it, and 
I must have been reasonably accurate be- 
cause no one I know of has denied any of the 
allegations which I made. However, many 
have disagreed with my conclusions. 

“Many of my critics have failed entirely 
to recognize the real purpose of the com- 
“Plaint,” continued Robertson. “I am not 
nearly as concerned over the nude Indian 
maiden and her cannibal tribesmen, or the 

t art, or the floating orange peels, as 
Tam over the fact that the United States In- 
tion Agency doesn’t seem to have the 
Temotest idea of what the great majority of 
ted States citizens consider American 
culture, or of what in our culture would be 
Most likely to appeal to the people of Europe 
“8nd the rest of the world. 

“It must be remembered that Europeans 

living in great fear of being caught in 
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the middle of a shooting war between Russia 
and the United States. While their present 
* Governments are our allies under the NATO 
agreement, the people know that in every 
European country there is a strong Commu- 
nist minority actively working in politics and 
with propaganda against the United States. 
- “The majority of Europeans want to be- 
lieve that we are stronger than Russia. They 
know we are friendlier and less serious, but 
being less serious worries the farmer and 
common man of Europe. It may cause the 
intellectuals to chuckle but they are already 
our friends. Nevertheless, our USIA put on 
an exhibit, which, if it has any theme at all, 
is designed to show Americans as carefree, 
nonchalant, slaphappy folks whose only 
cares are internal affairs in which the USIA 
admits we are not yet quite civilized. 
“I have never felt that our foreign-aid 


” program was worth the cost to American tax- 


payers. I am now convinced that the pur- 


chasing agents we have hired to buy world. 


friendship don’t-~know what it is that they 
are supposed to be buying. 

“They should be winning the friendship 
and admiration of the people of the world. 
Instead, they are catering to the intellectual 
funny bone of the Embassy staffs and the 
social courts of the present governments of 
Europe and Asia. There is a great differ- 
ence.” 

When asked about the comments of for- 
mer Postmaster General James A. Farley and 
former President Herbert Hoover in which 
they each expressed approval of the fair, 
Robertson replied, “I have the highest re- 
spect for the opinions of both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Farley but I am sure that they éach 
received a conducted tour which would have 
precluded any chance of seeing the exhibit 
as others see it.” 

Robertson added that he hoped the con- 
troversy would prompt some changes in the 
exhibit and, more important, “even some 
changes in the personnel of the USIA. 





Celebration by the Elbeetian Legion of the 
(100th Anniversary of the Birth of 
W. D. Boyce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ’ 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I believe it is pretty well known that it 
was the late W. D. Boyce, Chicago pub- 
lisher and philanthropist, who brought 
the idea and the organization of the Boy 
Scout movement to this country from 





England in 1909. 


Several years later, on learning that 
the Boy Scout movement as then or- 
ganized was not reaching boys on the 
farms and in the smaller communities, 
Mr. Boyce founded the Lone Scouts, a 
similar organization that would reach 
these rural youths. This new organiza- 
tion grew rapidly, and at the time of its 
merger with the Boy Scouts in 1924, it 
had upwards of 500,000 members. Today 
the adults who belonged to the Lone 
Scouts in their youth have perpetuated 
the memory of that, organization in the 
Elbeetian Legion. ; 

The legion is this year honoring the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Mr. 
Boyce. To present a fuller picture of the 
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matter I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Jack Standard, Texas chairman of the 
Elbeetian Legion, to the Governor of 
Texas, requesting that the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Mr. Boyce be 
recognized by appropriate proclamation, 
and a copy of the proclamation which 
was thereupon issued by the Governor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and proclamation were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

TEMPLE, TEX., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. Price DANIEL, 
Governor of the State of Tezas, 
Austin, Tez. ' 

Dear Sir: June 16, 1958, is the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of W. D. Boyce, founder 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and the Lone 
Scouts of America. We are asking each gov- 
ernor to proclaim June 15 through June 21, 
1958, as W. D. Boyce Week, to honor this man 
who has done so much for the youth of 
America. 

I am e6ure you are familiar with the story: 

In 1909, W. D. Boyce, a Chicago publisher 
and philanthropist, was instrumental in the 
founding of Boy Scouts of America because 
of his chance meeting when lost in the fog in 
London, with an English scout who guided 
him to his destination and then refused a 
tip;-saying that that*was his good deed for 
the day. 

Mr. Boyce was so impressed that he con- 
tacted the founder of Boy Scouts, Baden- 
Powell, and on his return to Chicago, inter- 
ested other men in the idea, organized the 
Boy Scouts of America, largely financing it 
himself for 2 years. 

Leaving on one of his exploring trips, he 
returned to find that the Boy Scouts of 
America setup did not include the lonely 
farm boy or boys in the smaller communi- 
ties who could not gather enough fof a 
patrol. So, in 1915, he chartered the Lone 
Scouts of America, supporting it alone until 
it had grown to more than a half million 
boys by 1924 when it merged with Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A group of old Lone Scouts, known as the 
Elbeetian Legion feel that William Dickson 
Boyce should be honored, for no single Amer- 
ican has done a greater service for the boys 
of America than when he brought scouting 
to our country, interesting other men in the 
idea, helping to organize the Boy Scouts of 
America in 1910 and the Lone Scouts of 
America in 1915, largely financing both or- 
ganizations himself at their start. 

You know what scouting has meant to 
our boys the past 47 years. Had a certain 
unhappy Austrian lad by the name of 
Adolf been a Boy Scout, he might have 
found a joyous boyhood, full of the ideals 
of brotherhood, good will, and kindness. 
And the world would have. been different. 
Every boy is an atom bomb in human history. 
Under the kind of scoutmaster we have today, 
a certain Russian boy might have learned the 
lessons of democratic cooperation, and per- 
haps we would never have known about 
Iron Curtains. Boys are the makers of his- 
tory and the builders of tomorrow. 

All America is grateful to the man who 
brought scouting and its ideals to the 
youth of our country. To me, as a country 
boy back in the hills of Lampasas County, 
the Lone Scouts opened up a new world. 
It taught patriotism, self-reliance, and as 
it was for country boys with no scoutmas- 
ters it instilled in us the honor system. 
The advancement was by degrees. There 
were seven degrees, and each one was de- 
signed to cover a specific phase of life in 
the great outdoors. 

When the Lone Scouts merged with the 
Boy Scouts, it had a membership of about 
500,000. There were thousands of Lone 
Scouts in Texas, Today in the ranks of the 
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Elbeetian Legion, which is the alumni or- 
ganization of the old Lone Scouts of 
America, there are a representative cross 
section of this great Republic. From just 
plain citizens like myself to Senators, pro- 
fessors, editors, famous cartoonists, au- 
thors, and what have you. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that 
you proclaim this week of June 15 to June 
21, 1958 as W. D. Boyce Week. 

Enclosed is a copy of the proclamation 
of Governor Griffin, of Georgia. 

Sincerely, 
Jack STANDARD, 
Texas Chairman, National Commit- 
tee To Honor W. D. Boyce, Founder 
of the Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts 
of America. 





OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY PRICE DANIEL, 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, AUSTIN, TEX. 


Greetings: June 16, 1958, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the late William 
Dickson Boyce, Chicago publisher and phi- 
lanthropist whose vision and generosity 
made possible the organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

One evening in 1909, Boyce became lost 
in a London fog and a small boy led him 
through the fog to his destination. The 
boy declined a tip for his services, telling 
Boyce that “I am a scout, and scouts do not 
accept tips for courtesies.” Impressed with 
the London scout doing his daily good turn, 
the American publisher went to the founder 
of the British Boy Scouts, Sir Richard S. S. 
Baden-Powell, who explained the scout move- 
ment and gave Boyce a truckload of Boy 
Scout pamphlets and literature. 

W. D. Boyce returned to America and in- 
corporated, with others, the Boy Scouts of 
America on February 10, 1910. For the first 
2 years he largely financed the organization 
with his own funds. 

Im 1915, Boyce founded the Lone Scouts 
of America, so that scouting could be en- 
joved by boys in the country and remote 
places. The Lone Scouts had grown to a 
membership of half million boys by 1924 
when it merged with the Boy Scouts. 

Many Texans were Lone Scouts, and today 
there is a large alumni group Known as the 
Elbeetian Legion. The legion this year is 
sponsoring a special observance commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
W. D. Boyce. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, do 
hereby designate Monday, June 16, 1958, as 
W. D. Boyce Day in Texas. 

In official recognition whereof, I hereby 
affix my signature this 28th day of May 
1958. 

PRICE DANIEL, 
Governor of Texas. 


Farmers’ Net Income Reveals 22 Percent 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following newspaper ar- 
ticle by Ovid A. Martin, entitled “Farm- 
ers’ Net Income Reveals 22 Percent In- 
crease”: 

Farmers’ Net Income Reveats 22 Percent 
INCREASE 
(By Ovid’A. Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—The Agriculture Depart- 

ment reported today that farmers’ realized 
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net income in the first half of 1958 was 22 
percent higher than in the first half of 1957. 

But in arriving at this increase, the De- 
partment revised downward previous esti- 
mates of incomre earned last year. 

Of the 22 percent increase, about 15 per- 
cent reflected actual gains over last year’s 
tentative figures, and 7 percent reflected re- 
visions in last year’s estimates. : 

The Department said realized net imcome— 
the amount available for spending after de- 
duction of all production expenses—was at 
the annual rate of $13,300,000,000 the first 
half of this year. 

It said the incOme during the first half of 
1957 had been at the annual rate of $10,- 
850,000,000 instead of the 1144 billions pre- 
viously estimated. 

This downgrading of last year’s earnings, 
along with revisions in data supplied by the 
1954 census of agficulture, as well as bet- 
ter information on the quantity and value of 
of home-consumed farm products, and some 
increases in production expenses. 

The revised figure put the net realized 
income for the full year last year at $10,800,- 
000,000 compared with 11% billions previ- 
ously estimated. 

This put last year’s earnings down 10 
percent from the previous year instead of 
4 percent reported earlier. 

A part of the big increase this year over 
last year’s revised income estinrate reflected 
delayed marketings of some crops, such as 
corn and cotton, from last year’s late har- 
vests. 

The Department said farm production ex- 
penses during the first half of this year were 
4 percent higher than in the like period last 
year. 





Truman Would Invite Nasser to 
Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
article written by the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, our courageous and beloved 
former president, which article appeared 
in the Washington Star of July 20, 1958, 
as well as other newspapers throughout 
the country. 

TRUMAN WOULD INVITE NASSER TO WASHING- 
TON—UrcEs Support or LEBANON INTER- 
VENTION; Firm STAND AGAINST REDS SEEN 
VITAL 

(By Harry S. Truman) 

The situation in the Middle East is one of 
extreme danger, and the President having. 
taken a first and necessary step, the United 
States and the free nations of the West must 
be alert, determined and exceedingly careful 
not to leave any room for misunderstanding 
as to what we are prepared to do at all 
stages. 

Our objective is to prevent a third world 
war. Our aim is to insure the peace of the 
world, and we have devoted our wealth and 
energies to that end at great sacrifice, 

The President has e€ a momentous 
decision and proclaimed @ policy which every 
citizen of the United States should support. 

I hope, too, that we will find a way to 
create an atmosphere of genuine biparti- 
sanship in which our foneign policy can be 
supported by all citizens. For it is necessary 
that those who are trying to destroy the free 
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world clearly understand that we will unani. 
mously support the man who takes the lead. 
ership—and that man necessarily will have 
to be the President of the Unitéd States, 
CONCERNED ABOUT U. N. 


For some time I have been worried about 
the steadily worsening prospects for peace 
and for the arrangements and organizations 
we have set up to help keep the peace of the 
world. 

I have been frankly concerned that the 
same fate that overtook the League of Na. 
tions of Woodrow Wilson might also befall 
the United Nations. This would be a great 
tragedy, and I expect that many 
generations would pass before there could 
be built another international organization 
to cope with the recurring dangers of war, 

It was in that troubled mood that I fe. 
cently returned from a. yisit to the Mediter. 
ranean where I thought about the trend of 
events as they concerned us and the other 
free nations in that part of the world, 

I would have preferred, as I am sure the 
Presidenf would, to call first upon the United 
Nations for action on the plea of President 
Chamoun, of Lebanon, for help. But under 
the circumstances, there was no time to deal 
with the emergency, because it was obvious 
that the Russians would have delayed: any 
action in the Security Council until help of 
any kind would have been rendered futile, 


KOREAN CRISIS RECALLED 


At the time of the Korean crisis, we were 
able to get quick action in the United Na- 
tions because Russia was then boycotting 
the Security Council. Today, however, the 
situation is different, with Russia again ac- 
tively present and disrupting the work of this - 
organization for peace. 

In the recent past, I have been openly crit 
ical of some of the misjudgments and the 
drift in the conduct of our international pol- 
icies. But this is no time to dwell on the 
past. The President, it is now evident, has 
adopted a policy of positive action. : 

Positive action, of course, does involve cer- 
tain risks, but we have learned from experi- 
ence that there are far greater risks in fail- 
ure to act or in hesitation to act when we 
have to deal with the Soviet Union. 

I, therefore, believe that the President— 
considering all the circumstances—had ne 
alternative than to respond to the call of the 
President of Lebanon to dispatch troops to 
that troubled country. And the British 
were in the same situation with regard to 
Jordan, 

The President is right in proposing that 
American troops should be withdrawn 4 
soon as the United Nations can make provi- 
sion to send an international force to take 
their place. 

FIRM STAND HELD VITAL 


Having taken this action in Lebanon, I 
think it is necessary that we make it clear 
to the Soviet Government that the free world 
means business in its determination to stop 
Communist intrigue and subversion in the 
Mediterranean. This should be done through 
formal at rg representation in concert 
with our allies. ' 

Time and again we have seen that when 
the Kremlin is convinced that we mean busl- 
ness and are determined to back it up with 
action, it will back down. This happened 
in Iran, and this kappened in Greece and 
Turkey. : 

Moscow once again must be reminded that 
we stand ready—whatever the cost or col 
sequences—to back up our commitments for 
peace. an 2 

And I think this may be a good time for 
a new approach in Egypt. Unde ae 
ditions, it might prove useful to a ji a 
resolution of the Middle Eastern crisis on - “4 
vite President Nasser to Washington for® 
frank and friendly discussion. sae 
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1 wish we could have invited him much 
earlier—during the beginning of the Middle 
fastern crisis. 
‘WOULD INVITE OTHER 
One of the things President Nasser does 
not seem to understand is that the hope for 
ment of the lot of his people lies 
in his working with the West. On the other 
pand, if he keeps on flirting with the Rus- 
sians and encourages them in their sinister 
campaign of indirect aggression, he stands 
a good change of turning his country into 
a Mediterranean Hungary or Poland. 

. Arab nationalism can have no future in 
the plans of Russian imperialism. Nor is 
there any hope for a better future for the 
Arabs if, on the pretense of freedom, so- 
} called republics are set up by brutal military 
- goups, such as occurred in Iraq. 

I think we would have a better opportu- 
nity to learn from President Nasser at first 
pand exactly what his aims are. At the same 
time, we ought to invite and welcome other 

ized Arab leaders to come here so as 
to give full and equal consideration to their 
aims.and problems. 
MANY WAYS TO HELP 


There are many ways in which we could 
be helpful to the Arabs in their quest for 
security and freedom and a decent standard 
of living, and we ought to explore every 
opportunity to help. 

I think we ought to make it clear to Nasser 
and other Arab leaders that the free nations 
ot the world cannot be politically black- 
mailed because of their need for oil from the 
Middle East. The fact is that the free world 
now has access to ample oil resources outside 
the Middle East from which they can supply 
all their industrial, domestic, and strategic 
requirements. 

It would, therefore, ‘be foolhardy for ex- 
tremist Arab nationalists to cut off the’ 
supply of oil to the West. This would result 
only in chaos and economic disaster to them. 

Before anyone in the Middle East is 
tempted to risk another crisis like Suez, I 
hope that he will think twice, because it will 
not work again. 

I think the times are serious, and it is 
dangerous to minimize the difficulties we 
face. But I also think we have an oppor- 
tunity to clear the air of many wrong and 
false assumptions in our dealings with the 
Middle East. 

We can now stand on firmer ground and 
seek to follow through in a policy of dealing. 
Tesolutely and realistically with the Soviet 
challenge in that explosive part of the world. 
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Deterioration of Veterans’ Medical Pro- 
gram Under Federal Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE — 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
article appearing in the American Le- 
7 Sion magazine for July 1958 is a subject 
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clude the numberless cases where calls 
were made by physicians to Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and when being 
told that there is no room, no application 
is filed. ‘This article points out the tre- 
mendous slash in the number of beds for 
tuberculosis treatment. Over 550 TB 
beds were eliminated. It may be that 
TB needs have slackened off. These 
same beds could be used for other press- 
ing needs such as care of the chronically 
ill and the aged among our veterans. 

We recently had the experience in Wis- 
consin of the Waukesha Veterans Hos- 
pital having its staff and its patient load 
drastically reduced. Waukesha is a vet- 
erans tuberculosis hospital. I asked 
that consideration be given to devoting 
the Waukesha facilities and the skill of 
its fine staff for other veteran medical 
needs. 

Everywhere across the country there is 
a need for more bed space for the chroni- 
cally ill, the mentally ill, the aged and 
senile cases. If Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can, because of progress in treat- 
ment, afford to eliminate tuberculosis 
beds, then certainly every effort should 
be made to use these facilities, on which 
the taxpayers have spent millions of dol- 
lars, for other types of treatment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 


cle to which I have referred from the. 


July issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine entitled “Dry Rot Eating Vets Pro- 
gram Under Hidden Federal Policies,”’ 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Dry Rot EATING Vets’ ProGRam UNDER 

HIDDEN FEDERAL POLICIES 


The United States veterans’ medical pro- 
gram, once the pride of the world, moves 
into the Government fiscal year of 1959 suf- 
fering dry rot as the result of deliberate but 
undeclared Federal policies of erosion and 
attrition of its staff, facilities, and services. 

The Veterans’ Administration is closing 
from daily use some 850 of its hospital beds 
for 1958-59. There is no declared policy of 
the Congress or the President to close the 
beds, simply a denial of funds to keep them 
open. 

The use of nearly 5,000 VA hospital beds 
was denied eligible patients in recent years 
without any declared policy of the Congress 
or the administration to deny it. 

As the beds are closed out, VA staff mem- 
bers who man them are discharged or trans- 
ferred, without any declared policy of the 
Congress or the President to reduce the staff. 

As some VA staff members are let out in 


,the contining attrition, the morale of the 


remaining staff dwindles and they look 
around for new places to work before the 
hidden axe swung by undeclared policy 
catches them unprepared. 

The Veterans’ Administration has not rec- 
ommended any policy of closing hospital 
beds, firing staff, or demoralizing the remain- 
ing staff. When he knew he was going to 
resign, the last Administrator publicly de- 


clared himself in favor of opening more: 


beds—in the face of a waiting list of eligible 
patients now swelled to 27,000 of whom some 
16,000 or more are mental cases. 

The VA hospital system has a rated capac- 
ity of some 128,000 beds. Its daily patient 
load is now some 17,000 below rated capacity. 
The daily load is not for want of 
eligible patients, but through fiscal policies 
imposed by the Bureau of the Budget, un- 
sanctioned by any law or any publicly de- 
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elared policy of the President or the Con- 


gress. 

The physical plant of the United States 
veterans hospitals is beginning to deterior- 
ate, bit by bit, for lack of proper current 
maintenance and modernization. 

There is no declared policy of the Presi- 
dent to permit the splendid plant to deteri- 
orate. 

There is a definite policy of the Congress to 
maintain and modernize the physical plant 
of the hospitals. 

Ordinary maintenance of the physical 
plant is suffering because of under-budgeting 
by the Budget Bureau. 

In some instances, funds appropriated by 
Congress for plant improvement have gone 
unspent by delaying tactics of the Budget 
Bureau—such as quibbling from 1 year’s end 
to the next about minor technicalities of new 
construction such as the width of corridors 
or the size of doors. 

OWN POLICY 


Apparently the Budget Breau has a policy 
of its own, which it prefers to that of the 
Congress. A year or.so ago, Assistant Budget 
Director Robert Merriam, told the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs that there 
should be 40,000 VA hospital beds, instead of 
the 128,000 which the Congress had provided. 
The present pattern smacks of outright con- 
spiracy of the Budget Bureau to impose its 
own legislative policy, eroding the veterans’ 
hospitals down to size by financial neglect, 
through practices completely contrary to the 
true purpose of a Budget Bureau. Beyond 
question this assumption of devious legisla- 
tive powers by the Bureau must erupt in a 
public scandal, a congressional rebellion and 
possible reorganization of the Budget Bur- 
eau with tighter legal controls on its au- 
thority, given only time. 

Having been denied the use of 5,000-odd 
available beds in recent years under budget- 
ary pressure, the Veterans’ Administration 
continued in May and June to close down 
more beds in anticipation of the 1959 budget. 

The new withdrawal of operating beds was 
spread around the country—5 here, 10 there, 
90 elsewhere. 

TB beds got the. biggest slash (550 more 
beds closing. down). TB needs have slack- 
ened off, but the VA could. convert the beds 
to more pressing needs, especially for the 
chronically ill and the aged. ‘To check any 
such progressive step, the Budget Bureau 
recently ordered the VA not to convert any 
TB beds to other uses—in short, to compel 
the national investment in the TB beds to 
become useless. 

Beds for mental patients were being cut 
back by 250 in the face of a waiting list of 
16,000. General medical beds felt a 150 bed 
reduction. With the beds went more staff— 
doctors, nurses, technicians who had 
manned them. 

Some national economy groups had been 
asking for such sayings. They presumably 
admired the budgetary way of doing the job 
expeditiously without any annoying public 
debate or congressional sanction. 

Nationally, the chamber of commerce was 
among those which had asked month in and 
month out that the Federal veterans pro- 
gram be cut back in some such way. 

Locally, it was a different picture. When 
the VA began shutting down 90 beds at its 
Martinsburg, W..Va., hospital and laid off 48 
employees, the Martinsburg Chamber of 
Commerce became the spokesman of many 
local protesting groups. 

But there was small chance that the 90 


‘ beds would be restored to Martinsburg. VA 


Administrator Summer Whittier was there 
in person to explain the technicalities to the 
local people. Only hope seefned to be that 
Congress would pass specific laws to reopen 
the particular beds and provide money that 
the Budget Bureau wasn’t asking for and 
wouldn’t let the VA request. That's the 
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kind of legislation that amounts to congres- 
sional war with the administration. But 
some Congressmen were ready for it. 

The citizens and businessmen of Martins- 
burg would feel the cutback in business lost, 
employed persons suddenly unemployed or 
gone elsewhere, Federal funds that used to 
be spent not being spent. 

Something was said now and then about 
the sick veterans who would be denied care 
at Martinsburg, but mostly the talk was about 
what was good for business, how the local 
economy would be hurt, how little money the 
VA had. 

SIDETRACK 

Somehow, both sides of the argument re- 
volved around the interests of everyone but 
the patients in need of the beds. It was a 
not-so-funny frame of reference for discus- 
sion of a hospital operation. 

Meanwhile, not only in Martinsburg but 
elsewhere around the country, it seemed that 
the dairy and pharmaceutical businesses were 
being hurt, too. 

Was it true that less milk was being sold 
to the VA hospitals? Visitors reported that 
patients in the remaining beds were being 
denied their usual glass of milk at bedtime 
and other rations were being curtailed. 

Was it true that less medicine was being 
sold to the VA? Reports were going the 
rounds that veterans entitled to medicine 
from the VA were getting it slower—and 
slower meant less of it. 

Veterans entitled to outpatient care were 
being cut down in the frequency of their vis- 
its, it was reported. 

Those in the know confirmed some of the 
rumors, and said it was a helluva way to run 
a hospital. 

They included the 23 managers of VA hos- 
pitals in 7 Western States who got up on 
their hind legs in March and laid it on the 
line. 

The 23 managers said they could neither 
maintain the quality of medical nor the con- 
dition of their hospital buildings and facili- 
ties on the amount of money the Budget Bu- 
reau was letting the VA request to carry out 
its program. 

By 1960, said the 23 managers, they would 
need $10 million more for their 23 hospitals 
alone than they got in 1958. It was a plain 
public statement which showed that the 23 
managers had the guts, if mot the money, to 
do their jobs. 

But as the new budget for 1959 shaped up, 
they were again getting less, not more. 
Hence the new wave of cutbacks. 


THE $64 QUESTION 


Representative O._in Teacue of Teaxas, 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, said flatly that the cutbacks and 
the scrimping were not the policy of Con- 
gress. They were contrary to existing law, 
he said, and the Budget Bureau was re- 
sponsible. 

On April 22 he wrote the President, cited 
the laws being obstructed, stated that the 
President’s Budget Bureau was doing the ob- 
structing, and asked the President directly 
if the Bureau were obstructing the law with 
the President’s knowledge and approval. 

That was the $64 question. When the 
executive branch of the Government pledges 
to cafry out the laws of the land, may it 
abandon any laws for which it lacks en- 
thusiasm by the ruse of not asking for the 
money to carry them out, or refusing the 
money to the responsible agency? 

That is what the Budget Bureau is doing, 
TEAGUE told the President. The law author- 
izes the Veterans’ Administration to put its 
available beds to use for the care of eligible 
patients. The Congress has made the beds 
available. The Budget Bureau, with its 
financial control over VA operations, has on 
its own initiative made about 6,000 of the 
beds unavailable over recent years. 


TEAGUE Offered to make the question 


Clearer. He would offer bills in Congress to 
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spell out exactly how many beds the VA 
would eperate, but would delay introducing 
such drastic legislation pending an answer 
from the President as to his future plans. 
By June 1, Teacue had not reported any 
answer from the President, and the VA was 
continuing to close out more beds. 


THE LEGION’S POSITION 


In the face of the continued erosion of VA 
hospital facilities and staff, the national 
executive committee of the American Legion 
passed the following resolution in May, and 
National Commander Gleason immediately 
wrote the President urging that he take ap- 
propriate action: 

Resolution 37, national executive commit- 
tee, May 1958: 

“The certified waiting list of eligible ap- 
plicants for hospitalization at VA hospitals 
as of April 24, 1958 has grown to more than 
28,000. rf 

“This eligible list does not refiect the true 
number of prospective needy applicants (ser- 
iously ill veterans) for whom local physicians 
call VA hospitals and no applications are 
filed because there are no beds available in 
the foreseeable future, thus increasing the 
burden in already overcrowded local hospi- 
tals and on the local taxpayer. : 

“The need for VA hospital beds is accen- 
tuated by the economic distress many veter- 
ans are suffering. 

“The Budget Bureau has denied VA that 
latitude of action which would permit VA 
to utilize for the care of long-term chronic 
and other seriously ill patients a TB or 


“other type bed not currently needed as such. 


“The chairman of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee has clearly and fully 
pointed out to the President that current 
policies being followed by the VA at the 
direction of the Budget Bureau have resulted 
in the withdrawal from use by veterans effec- 
tive December 31, 1957, nearly 5,000 beds 
(4,974). 

“One thousand six hundred eighty-two 
beds were closed in the VA system during 
fiscal year 1957. 

“The Budget Bureau plans for a further 
decrease in the number of beds available to 
veterans for fiscal year 1959. 

“The American Legion urges the President 
to reverse the Budget Bureau policy of con- 
stantly and continuously reducing the num- 
ber of beds available for care and treatment 
of sick and disabled veterans, through the 
control of fiscal policy, and further; that 
the President use the power of his office to 
secure an increase, rather than a decrease, 
in the number of usable VA beds in fiscal 


year 1959.” 
nen 


Outrage in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial “Outrage in Moscow,” appear- 
ing in the Washington Star of July 19, 
1958. 

This organized outrage and dispicable 
attack on American. prestige and 
sovereignty should not pass unnoticed. 

To say the least, an immedite apology 
should be demanded, and definite assur- 
ances of no recurrence. z 

Unless such apology and assurances 
are forthwith received, and this should 
be the minimum of our action as well 
stated in the editorial “that we will 
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ee our entire diplomatic delega. 
on.” i 

With the recent experience of Ameri. 
can soldiers held hostages in East Ger. 
many, and the outrageous attack on oyr 
Embassy in Moscow, the time for action 
on our part has arrived. 


OUTRAGE IN Moscow 


From time to time in our own coun 
and the rest of the free world, there haye 
been demonstrations against the Soviet 
Union... But they have not been 
sponsored or encouraged or otherwise in. 
spired by governments. Instead, as d 
the Krémlin’s savage attack on Hungarian 
freedom in 1956, they have been spontaneous 
outburts reflecting the stirred-up feelings 
of earnest people acutely sensitive to both 
the decencies and the indecencies of inter- 
national life. 
these displays of group emotions have been 
small in scale, and they have been policed 
et’ectively enough to minimize or eliminate 
the danger of serious violence. 

The same cannot be said, however, of what 
has just occurred in Moscow as a sort of 
emphasis to the Kremlin’s simultaneous 
warning to the West on the Middle East, 
Actually, all the signs indicate that this mob 
action—involving more than 100,000 Rus- 
sians—would never have taken place had 
not the Khrushchev government itself been 
a party to it. Hours in advance of the 
event, thorough preparations had been made 
for it—openly, unabashedly, without the 
slightest effort to cover up the prior plan- 
ning, including the setting up of loudspeakers 
and television equipment calculated to in- 
cite and display as much anti-Americanism 
as possible directly in front of the Embassy 
of the United States. 

In due course, as planned, the hooligan 
elements (a favorite Soviet phrase) of this 
immense crowd went to work. They shat- 
tered at least 275 of the Embassy’s windows. 
They splattered the building’s walls with blue 
and green ink. They screamed, They threat- 
ened. They screeched out vile libels against 
our country and its decision to answer the 
Lebanese Government’s urgent appeal for 
help. And all the while, with studied aloof- 
ness, the Communist police did nothing to 
restrain the demonstration. They did noth- 
ing until the worst part of it, the most dis- 
gusting and most violent part of it, had 
been carried out. Not until then, acting 
quite efficiently after a great deal of de- 
liberate inefficiency, did they put an end 
to it. ? 

How are we to respond to this outrage? 
Should all of us in town march into 16th 
Street and put on a similar show in front 
of the Soviet Embassy? Of course not. But 
we ought certainly to make clear that we 
have neither stomach nor tolerance for the 
kind of thing that has taken place in Mos- 
cow. And we ought to make clear, too, in 
very strong and unmistakable terms, that 
we will withdraw our entire diplomatic dele- 
gation—which would be tantamount to & 


completé break in relations—uniess the © 
Kremlin puts an end to outrages of this - 


sort. : 


- 





The Future of Gold Mining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 : 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
articles appearing in several of the lead- 
ing publications of the Nation 

there is more than normal interest i 
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gold, the problem of domestic gold pro- 
duction, the establishment of a price for 
gold commensurate with cost of produc- 
tion, a free market for gold, plus the 
yery important problem of stabilizing our 
american currency through a return to 
the gold standard, 

Although there has been some change 
in conditions since the paper was pre- 
pared, I have asked unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the address of 
Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin, chairman of 
the gold producers committee of the 
American Mining Congress and presi- 
dent of the Homestake Mining Co., pre- 
sented at the American Mining Congress 
in February 1958. 

The paper, entitled “Gold in 1959,’’ is 
as follows: 

“Gold mining is supposed to be prosperous 
in times when the economy slows down and 
traditionally to suffer in times of booming 
activity. Consequently, in a rather wry way, 
the miners who are still surviving in this 
long depressed business may take a little 
comfort from the growing signs of \trouble 
in other fields and may even derive some 
satisfaction from the stability of their 
meager incomes as compared with the 
change from riches to poverty experienced 
recently by the producers of copper, lead, 
zinc, and most other metals. Whether or not 


the turn of events at the end of the year will: 


be of much significance to them, however, is 
still uncertain. If we are about to enter a 
depression adequate to atone for the sins of 
inflation at their present stage, the immedi- 
ate prospects for better. profits from gold 
mining are bright; if on the other hand the 
feverish boom is revived by more of the same 
stimulants that have been used since the 
war, further inflation will be likely and the 
pinch on earnings from gold mining will be 
more and more painful. 

Under the latter circumstances the depres- 
sion may be postponed, but it will be more 
severe when it eventually arrives. The gold 
miners would have a few more lean years 
to sweat out until the mounting pressures 
created by further inflation finally bring 
about a truly disastrous break. If ore re- 
serves last long enough, gold miners might 
stand to gain from the delay and from the 
More drastic devaluation resulting in a 
higher price for gold in smaller dollars that 
these conditions will bring about. But 
surely they would be glad to give up these 
hopes for distant riches and settle for a 
milder recession at this time with much 
smaller benefits to them, if it would lead to 

Sounder monetary policies related to gold. 

From these comments, some unkind critics 
might charge the writer with being a cheer- 
ful sort of Cassandra, actually taking satis- 
faction in the dire consequents predicted for 
Others. They might even go so far as to 
imagine he thinks that What is bad for the 
country is good for the gold miner. That 
Teally isn’t true, for the worst program for 
our country would be to continue present 
Monetary policies and to drift further into 
the soft habits of an inflationary prosperity 

Maintained by excessive spending. This has 

ny beer! nearly fatal to the gold mining 
ry. 

SOLD: A STRONG WEAPON TO FIGHT INFLATION 


If the commitments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the special guaranties and obli- 
gations such as social-security, pensions, 
housing subsidies and the like, are added to 
the formal debt of $275 billion, the figures 
that we expect coming generations to meet 
become truly The social-se- 
curity liability alone, partially funded only 
by other promises to pay, is estimated by 
ietena great as $350 billion. Truly it 
this be in the national interest to check 
“is freedom with the money of future citi- 
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zens and to restrain the growing practice 
(national and personal) of living.more and 
more on credit. If this is not done, the end 
will be a drastic reduction if not complete 
repudiation of these excessive obligations 
through a truly disastrous inflation. 

A strong weapon in the fight against these 
dangers and in progress toward financial in- 
tegrity is gold, and the sooner conditions de- 
velop that reveal its power and that per- 
suade our leaders in government and finance 
to use it, the better the country will fare. 

Consequently, it is reasonable to think 
that even a recession at this stage—harsh 
medicine though it might be—is needed to 
prevent greater ills in the future. Whatever 
improvements might come to gold miners 
from such an event would be small in com- 
parison with the long-range benefits gained 
by the country as a whole. It is truly a 
satisfaction to feel that the special interests 
of the gold miners actually are identical with 
the best interests of the country, which, of 
course, puts us in a position that can be 
strongly defended_morally as well as on the 
grounds of enlightened self-interest. 

The change in business conditions toward 
the end of the year, however, merely sug- 
gested the possibility that the economic cli- 
mate might become more favorable for gold 
miners in the not-too-distant future. No 
improvement in profits from gold mining 
actually occurred in 1957, though the more 
abundant labor supply and the more inten- 
sive competition among sales agents that 
were apparent in the last quarter might soon 
begin to have an influence on costs, if such 
trends continued. For the year as a whole, 
however, we can only record that the same 
discouarging increase in costs and decline of 
profits continued. 

In spite of this, the production of gold for 
the free world as a whole will be greater 
than in 1957. This rather contrary result 
was due entirely to the growing output of 
South Arica as the new mines on the deep 
reefs in the Orange Free State came into full 
production and as the returns from uranium 
offset losses and postponed the closing of a 
number of mines on the older Rand. These 
extraordinary conditions will probably lift 
the record of gold production to a new high 
for these immense deposits and will more 
than offset the continued decline in gold pro- 
duction elsewhere outside of Russia. South 
African production for 1957 is likely to be 
close to a million ounces higher than in 1956. 
which will probably result in an increase of 
300,000 to 400,000 ounces in the,total output 
of the free world, bringing it somewhat over 
a billion dollars in value. 


GOLD PRODUCTION DOWN IN UNITED STATES, 
CANADA 


In Canada, the United States, and else- 
where, no new gold fields or even gold mines 
of any significance were found and developed 
to offset the growing restrictions resulting 
from higher wages and cost of materials. 
Unfortunately none of the gold ores on this 
continent contain uranium, though a few 
gold mining companies on this continent 
have had some success in the development of 
uranium properties acquired in other areas. 
Canada is still in a strong second place among 
the gold producers, even with a production 
that will be 100,000 oz. less than in 1956. 

In the United States, the Homestake mine 
has held its own fairly well, with a produc- 
tion of around $19,300,000, very close to that 
for 1956. Returns from other regions fell 
off, however, to an extent that will probably 
make the final figure for national gold pro- 
duction well below last year’s. Curtailment 
of production from certain of the porphyry 
coppers that contribute a substantial per- 
centage of the Nation’s gold will also reduce 
the totals somewhat. 

The United States may show a decline of 
as much as 200,000 oz. when final figures are 
in. In Canada the normal troubles of the 
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times for gold miners were aggravated by the 
relative weakness of the United States dollar 
that reduced the gross value. received for 
their gold in the currency that had to be 
used to meet payrolls and expenses. Gold 
has declined from its proud place at the head 
of the list of Canada’s metallic products to 
fifth place, and the growing output of ura- 
nium will soon put it in sixth place. 

The immense output of gold from south 
Africa, in the last few years, has undoubtedly 
been a decidedly beneficial factor in the 
world’s economy, for it has kept the dis- 
crepancy between obligations expressed in 
paper currencies and the available stock of 
monetary gold from becoming too extreme. 
As these basic factors now stand in relations 
to each other, new ratios could be set and 
new monetary units still could be defined in 
gold at figures that could be supported and 
that would not require an increase in price 
of gold too great to be easily entertained. 

In spite of their inconsistencies, the pres- 
ent policies concerning gold are still sup- 
ported and defended, by the monetary au- 
thorities in the, United States. The dollar is 
still defined in terms of gold, for it alone 
has basic authority as money; but the defini- 
tion loses its meaning by the restrictions im- 
posed on convertibility that make inflation- 
ary financial practices difficult to restrain, 
particularly on the domestic level where the 
protection of gold is completely denied to the 
citizens. The money managers are in the 
strange position of trying to present a re- 
spectable front to the world by maintaining 
convertibility of the dollar into gold at $35 
per ounce through foreign central banks, 
while retaining full freedom to monetize 
debt and depreciate the dollar domestically. 
Until recently, the productive strength of 
America in contrast with the postwar weak- 
ness of the European countries and Japan 
has made it possible to maintain this posi- 
tion, though it could not have been done 
without the help of immense grants of vari- 
ous sorts. 


FOREIGN TECHNOLOGY BECOMING COMPETITIVE 


Furthermore, thanks to domestic inflation 
and to increases in wages forced by unions 
at a rate faster than the dollar depreciates, 
the United States has become an extremely 
high-cost country in spite of our advanced 
technology, particularly in mass production 
Faced with the mounting and increasingly 
skillful competition of Europe (Germany in 
particular), Japan, and before long of Russia, 
there is clearly danger that exports will de- 
cline with possibly rather serious effect on an 
economy that must maintain its output and 
sales at high levels to attain competitive 
costs. Tariffs or trade restriction, now so 


loudly demanded by those who are already . 


feeling the painful impact of foreign compe- 
tition, are not apt to help the overall situa- 
tion. 

The money managers apparently want it 
both ways. At home, the power of gold is 
not denied. Abroad, it is recognized by a 
rate of convertibility that makes the dollar 
an overvalued monetary unit. Sale of 
American goods abroad under these condi- 
tions has been possible only by the artificial 
device of offsetting dollar and gold balances 
payable to us by grants and aid on a vast 
scale. 

Our international trade could be sustained 
without grants or other support ifythe gold 
standard were restored, on the proper basis. 
Foreign aid could be reduced and eventually 
terminated, with gradual transformation to 
the normal procedures of a free economy in 
which goods are exchanged internationally 
under conditions beneficial to each partici- 
pating trader. 

Most students of the problem recognize 
that the effects on trade brought about by 
foreign aid could be accomplished as ef- 
fectively but in.an impartial way by an in- 
crease in the price of gold. The principal 
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arguments against the latter procedure are 
Gl) that it would then not be possible to 
direct our aid to selected friends, for an 
increase in price of gold would necessarily 
apply to all, and (2) that such an increase 
would be particularly beneficial to Soviet 
Russia. 


MONETARY STANDARD NEEDED IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


Even if it were assumed that our program 
of selected beneficiaries had achieved the 
desired objectives—a rather extreme as- 
sumption, as a survey of the current scene 
will indicate—it surely is inadvisable to 
continue it until financial aid from us be- 
comes regarded as an obligation on our part 
that can’t be dropped without dire conse- 
quences. Indeed, in places it appears to 
have attained this standing already, when 
aid is continued more on. account of threats 
of reprisal than for mutual benefits. 

“Trade not aid” is a slogan which if put 
into practice will win more friends in the 
long run than gifts. Convertibility of cur- 
rencies in terms of gold, however, is neces- 
sary to give it practical ‘meaning. Inter- 
change of goods and normal business could 
then be conducted with assurance and with 
the mutual respect that is clearly lacking 
when favors are offered and accepted either 
with suspicion as to motives or with more 
or less concealed contempt for the simplicity 
of the benefactors. 

Without entering into the debate over re- 
sults to date, the time is surely near for a 
change from aid to trade—and that can be 
best accomplished through establishment of 
currencies convertible into gold. . 

RUSSIA’S GOLD POSITION GROWING STRONGER 


The argument that restoration of the gold 
standard with an increase in price of gold 
would be of special aid to Russia is of very 
doubtful validity. Russia undoubtedly has 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve, 
probably considerably less than the actual 
quantity of gold we hold, but possibly 
greater than our net balance after short-term 
claims against our assets are taken into ac- 
count. The Russians are using it only spar- 
ingly in payment of occasional imports, pre- 
sumably because other means of exchange 
are limited. If trade with Russia is to ex- 
pand—and what better way is there to 
promote mutual understanding and re- 
spect?—stable currencies convertible freely 
into gold that would be accepted by all 
participating countries are essential. The 
devaluations of the ruble have in all prob- 
ability put a valuation on gold in Russia 
that is in reasonable relation to domestic 
prices for major industrial commodities. 
Adjustment of the already depreciated cur- 
rencies in the rest of the world to gold will 
have to be made before relative values suit- 
able for mutually beneficial trade can be 
established. 

The building up of gold reserves of the 
magnitude now held by Russia—or of gold 
mining activities on a large scale—have un- 
doubtedly required a major effort, involving 
engineering and geologic talent, the use of 
large amounts of machinery and materials, 
and the employment of labor in substantial 
quantities. Such expenditures surely were 
not undertaken lightly in an economy that 
must have had to meet many other severe 
demands. Russia has undoubtedly paid a 
big price for its present gold position, how- 
ever one may measure prices in the Soviet 
economy. It would be most unwise on our 
part to think that this was done without in- 
tent to use the power that gold alone pro- 
vides in worldwide exchange of goods. A 
sudden announcement of a ruble convertible 
into gold at a fixed rate for use in inter- 
national trade could bring Russia as much 
new prestige as their success in sending up 
the first satellite. This will probably be 
done just as soon as the Russian economy 
has reached a stage where exportable sur- 
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pluses are available in significant quanti- 
ties. Before long, the Russian competitive 
position in foreign markets will undoubtedly 
be much stronger. With the added assur- 
ance that a ruble convertible into gold 
would give them, the rest of the world would 
be in a most disadvantageous position if 
earlier steps had not been taken to put the 
dollar and European monetary systems in 
better order. With the free world still in 
possession. of the largest gold reserves as 
well as the greatest producing gold fields, 
the initiative in wise employment of the 
basic monetary power of gold surely should 
not be lost. 

A higher price for gold—or, more accu- 
rately, an adjustment of the already depre- 
ciated currencies to the stable value of 
gold—would certainly not be to the disad- 
vantage of the West, whose combined 
strength in gold is far greater than the Rus- 
sians’. Such a move would be to the advan- 
tage of both sides of the divided world by 
stabilizing currencies in terms of a generally 
accepted unit. The assurance of dependable 
and impartial settlements that this would 
give would surely. be of immense help to mul- 
tilateral trade and could well do more to 
promote peace and mutual respect between 
nations than any other means. 

The complexities of specific steps to 
achieve these ends are formidable, but not 
beyond our powers if the objectives can be 
agreed upon. -Unfortunately, little or no rec- 
ognition of the seriousness of the problem is 
discernible on the part of those in high 
places in our Government or seen in banking 
or business circles. (American bankers, 
strangely enough, are rarely if ever inter- 
ested in basic monetary problems.) Time 
unfortunately is becoming short, and it is 
most worrisome to think that we are probably 
in danger of another defeat in the interna- 
tional position through failure to make wise 
and timely use of the immense power we pos- 
sess through gold. 

For several years the American Mining 
Congress has recommended that “Congress 
fix the ratio at which the dollar and gold are 
to be made fully convertible and determine 
other technical procedures involved in the 
restoration of the gold standard, after receiv- 
ing the recommendations of a Commission of 
its creation, to which men skilled in apprais- 
al of the world’s potential gold supplies ds 
well as men of competence in domestic and 
international finance and trade should be 
appointed by designated Government au- 
thorities.” 

The urgency of the situation calls for more 
direct action, but without agreement on 
principles and procedures this cannot be ex- 
pected unless forced by harsh circumstances. 
But perhaps it is not toe much to expeet 
that a careful study by a.competent commis- 
sion would bring forth a program that could 
be approved and adopted in time to be ef- 
fective, as a means of controlling inflation, 
of lessening the severity of the depression 
that we must eventually expect, and of 
strengthening our position in world trade. 





The Fine Headquarters That Will Soon Be 
Constructed for the National Wildlife 
Federation . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the current July 15 


a 





issue of the National Wildlife Feder. 
ation’s Conservation News a statement to 
the effect that there will soon be com. 
pleted the fine new headquarters builg. 
ing for the federation. 

The completion of this building wi 
mark the fulfillment of a splendig 
dream—if one can call it that—of con. 
servation pioneers. Long ago, they en. 
visioned a national center which would 
radiate sound information on American 
resource preservation and management, 

The American people are indebted to 
those: conservation leaders who sensed 
the necessity of having a strong, effec. 
tive national organization which would 
serve the needs of American resources. 

The current issue of Conservation News 
contains a wide variety of news reports 
demonstrating how this wise dream js 
being carried out. I refer to news re. 
ports on preservation of timber, of wild- 
life, of waters, of scenic attractions. 

There is news, as well, of the award 
by the Federation of some 30 grants to 
individuals in the 1958-59 academic year 
for undergraduate, graduate, and post- 
graduate studies in conservation affairs, 
All this is to the good. 

If the 173 millions of Americans today, 
and the tens of millions more who are to 
come in the years ahead, are to be able 
to enjoy the outdoor resources which are 
our heritage, then it is essential that this 
Federation continue to prosper, as I am 
sure it will. 

The federation’s sale of attractive 
wildlife stamps represents one of the 
vital means of its splendid educational 
and self-financing work. 

This particular July 15 statement, to 
which I have referred, regarding the fed- 
eration’s new building, was written by 
the able executive director of the federa- 
tion, Mr. Ernest F. Swift. 

It is no accident that Mr. Swift is a 
past conservation director of the State 
of Wisconsin, for the Badger State has 
graduated, so to- speak, many of our 
greatest conservationists who have long 
been in the forefront of conservation of 
America’s outdoor heritage. 

Mr. Louis S. Clapper is editor and Mr. 
Charles H.. Callison is conservation 
director.° 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 


of this Conservation News statement be 
printed at this point in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CONSERVATION DREAM THAT BECAME 4 
REALITY 
( By Ernest Swift) 

All the great moral and social values of our 
civilization which merit true recognition be- 
came realities because someone had a dream. 

Invariably, selfless dreamers are ridiculed 
by a jealous and avaricious world which can- 
not comprehend that some men can rise 
above self-interest and personal profit to crus 
sade for a cause. 

While ordinary men hide their dreams, 
fearing to be different, the truly great will 
boldly follow their vision and fight to see it 
fulfillment. . 

Too often the dreamer never sees his prom 
ised land, but his dreams inspire others # 

on. 


This Nation has been fortunate to have . 


had a few men with sufficient ima 
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and crusading spirit to rouse people-to the 
need of resource preservation and sound 
management pri actices. 
Such men as Fernow, Roth, Pinchot, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Pierson, Greeley, and “Ding” Darl- 
ing qualify, to risk naming a few. 
) In 1936 Darling foresaw the need for a Na- 
tional Federation of Conservationists. He 
envisioned an organization that would en- 
| compass all conservation precepts. ‘ost of 
all, he wanted to turn the tide of médiocre 
thinking that destruction of resources was 
inevitable; that good and evil in resource 
| management was @ matter of human deter- 
mination. 

An organization was created through his 
efforts, the National Wildlife Federation, 
which is now in its 22d year. Darling painted 
the first wildlife stamps to help finance_this 
yenture. The Federation did not develop ex- 
actly in the image that Darling conceived, 
put nevertheless its membership has grown 
and its potency for good conservation prin- 
ciples has been felt in every State and Ter- 
ritory. 

One ideal which the Federation has clung 
to through years of growing up is the need 
for education in the field of conservation. 
Various efforts have been made along this 
line. One of these is the fellowship grants 
for worthy students and another is project 
grants for group training and teaching. Still 
another effort is culminated in the millions 
of pieces of literature distributed to the 
schools and the general public. 

After long years of a struggle to survive, 
another milestone will soon be reached. The 
Federation is erecting its own building in 
Washington, D. C., as a more effective working 
tool and a base of operation for an enlarged 
and more comprehensive seat of conservation 
education. 

Over and above office space for normal Fed- 
eration business, here will be an auditorium, 
aconference room, and a library. The audi- 
torium will seat 250 people; the smaller con- 
ference room, 60. Both visiting and local 
students, youth groups, teachers, and con- 
servation organizations will be invited to use 
the facilities. There will be a full-time edu- 
cational supervisor with assistants to coop- 
erate by way of lectures, obtaining speakers 
or movies, or arranging business meetings. 

The Federal seat of government at Wash- 

ington, D. C., will at long last have a place 
| where conservationists can convene and con- 
duct their business. 

The library will be built up as a depository 
of authentic reference for any and all who 
are looking for source material. It will be 
considered a place of study. Already, inter- 
a members have offered contributions to 

Reference to an educational supervisor does 

) hot imply that he would-spend all his time in 

| Washington, as the Federation desires to 
make its influence felt in the field of con- 

servation throughout the entire Nation. 

| The Federation will have an anchor point 
for this important work and the only one of 
itg kind in the country. Although at con- 

|  Siderable cost, the decision was justified. 

The National Wildlife Federation wishes to 
‘xpress its appreciation to the thousands of 

People who have contributed toward making 
this conservation center a reality. 








Kee The McClellan Committee Hearings and 
Labor : 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M, BENTLEY 


, OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


_. Mt. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Av- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following text of an article.entitled 
“The McClellan Committee Hearings and 
Labor” by Joseph Loftus, Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times. 
This article appeared in the July 1958 
issue of the Michigan Business Review 
which is published by the School of 
Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

THE McCLELLAN COMMITTEE HEARINGS AND 

LABOR 


(By Joseph Loftus) 


Organized labor, as you have observed, is 
going through a crisis. This is.a big sub- 
ject, so perhaps it’s best if I give you in 
advance a rough outline of what I am 
going to talk about. 

1. The labor movement and how it got 
that way. 

2. The McClellan committee and what it 
is. 

3. Can labor cure itself? 

4. The prospects for legislation. 

It is becoming increasingly hazardous to 
generalize about the labor movement. In 
fact, one might question whether there is 
such a thing as “a movement” any more. 
At least, one has to define the “movement.” 

The main body, of course, is the AFL- 
CiO. The group of unions outside the main 
body has been growing. They include the 
Coal Miners, the Longshoremen, the Team- 
sters, a couple of railroad unions, and some 
of lesser consequence like the Bakers, and 
the Laundry Workers, plus the groups that 
have always been unaffiliated. 

Numerically, these are no rival of the 
AFL-CIO, but they have a strategic impor- 
tance in our commerce and our society, and 
their behavior is a public-relations factor of 
critical consequence to all organized labor. 
The public tends to identify all labor with 
the headline characters. That happens in 
other segments of our society. 

So, with these and other hazards in the 
back of my mind, I'll go ahead and talk 
about the labor movement without qualify- 
ing my statements every step of the way. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


- In retrospect, one could say that what 
has happened to labor was inevitable. 
Labor has grown up in the image of busi- 
ness, so it has been making the same mis- 
takes that business made. It’s just a gen- 
eration or two behind. 

In business, we had the accumulation of 
wealth and power, conspicuous consump- 
tion, corruption, abuses of rights and privi- 
leges, and a public-be-damned attitude. 
Regulation followed. 

Now why has labor grown up in the image 
of business? The short answer is that 
labor—the mass of employees—accepted the 
business of private enterprise as a way of 
life. 

This is a theory of history that can be 
explained in 2 minutes. I assume that 
everybody concedes that the creation of 
labor unions was a response to a need. The 
only question then was what direction 
would? the unions take. 

The Knights of Labor, which flourished 
for a while, was not a union, as we have 
come to know unions. It was an idealistic, 
cooperative movement that would have 
altered the course of our economic system 
had it gone on. 

So the AFL displaced the Knights of 
Labor. Then within the AFL a Socialist 
movement flourished for a while. It 
withered and died. Most of those old 
Socialist labor leaders who still survive are 
avid advocates of the free-enterprise system 
today. . 

In the early days of the CIO, the Com- 
munists had a threa ng foothold. They 
were expelled. They have no influence in 
labor any more. 


In other words, the labor movement has 
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evolved out. of a clash of ideas into what 
we know today as business unionism. The 
old ideological spirit and missionary zeal are 
far in the background, if not lost. 

So business should not scream too loud. 
It didn’t want’ the cooperative society pro- 
posed by the Knights of Labor; it didn’t 
want socialism or communism, so it got busi- 
ness. unionism. Sometimes it is big busi- 
ness. The union leaders tend to identify 
with business leaders, so you get good ones 
and bad ones, 


THE IMPACT OF SUCCESS 


In @ sense you could say that labor is a 
victim of its environment; but that carries 
the mechanical explanation so far that it 
absolves the bad labor leaders. On the other 
hand, perhaps it is asking too much to say 
that the labor leaders should have studied 
their history and learned from their counter- 
parts in business that excesses bring penal- 
ties. 

In a narrower perspective, the labor lead- 
ers are in trouble because they did not know 
how to handle success. They forgot that the 
public had given them special privilege be- 
cause they were underprivileged. In 1935, 
the public gave the labor leaders a one-sided 
law, the Wagner Act. The public biinked 
at sitdown strikes and violence. 

Labor got strong and sassy during the 
war and the rehabilitation. The Taft-Hart- 
ley law in 1947 should have taught the labor 
leaders a lesson. It didn’t. I think the 
labor leaders are still misreading the public’s 
jemperature. 

Growing with the general prosperity, most 
of the unions got fat and rich. Many of the 
labor leaders behaved arrogantly and con- 
sumed too conspicuously. They came to be 
trustees for great sums of money—a job they 
had never been trained to handle. The 
temptation to dip into the till became too 
great. Some became greedy. The racketeers 
moved in and have been making a good thing 
of it for themselves. 

Now I see nothing inherently bad in a 
labor leader getting $50,000 a year, a liberal 
expense account, and a 12-cylinder car, as- 
suming that the members have aproved these 
in one way or another. That is not the 
trouble. The trouble is that the labor lead- 
ers forgot that when they achieved these 
privileges they graduated from the under- 
privileged class and have to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of their new level in society. 


THE M’CLELLAN COMMITTEE 


So we come to the McClellan committee. 
Or rather we came to it about a year and a 
half ago. 

The McClellan committee, as you know, is 
the short form for a name as long as your 
arm. Its correct name is the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field. Even the Congres- 
sional Directory got the name wrong. 

My week-day editor doesn’t recognize the 
name McClellan committee; insists on the 
full name, presumably on the theory that 
while McCLELLAN’s time here is limited the 
committee may go on forever. 

Anyhow, you may remember that when 
the old McClellan committee—the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee—summoned the 
teamsters to a hearing in December 1956 the 
teamsters challenged the committee’s juris- 
diction. 

This was an astute tactical maneuver by 
MCCLELLAN, who promptly appealed to the 
dignity of the Senate. The Senate, without 
a murmur of dissent, created a new, special 
committee, with all the jurisdiction McCLEL- 
LAN could possibly use. 

The Senate has given him over a half- 
million dollars, also without dissent, and 
there’s more where that came from. 

The committee has eight members; but— 
unlike the regular standing committees—it 
does not reflect the numerical party distri- 
bution in Congress. It’s evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats._ 
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On balance, however, it’s conservative— 
McCLELLAN saw to that—although there came 
a time, when the Kohler strike investiga- 
tion came up, that he wished he had a ma- 
jority of Democrats—any kind of Democrats. 


THE KOHLER CASE CRISIS 


It was the even party balance of the com- 
mittee that very nearly became the undoing 
of the committee in the Kohler case. Three 
of the four Republicans insisted on the Koh- 
ler hearings—right down to the order of 
witnesses—and the fourth went along out of 
party loyalty. 

McCLELLAN resisted, but finally had to 
yield to the Republicans or see his commit- 
tee wrecked. As a matter of fact, the crisis 
occurred over the order of witnesses. The 
Republicans said the first shall be last— 
meening Reuther. 

If McCLELLAN had not gone along, the Re- 
publicans either would have walked off the 
committee or despoiled it by accusations or 
insinuations that he was covering up for 
Reuther. 

Now, however, the committee is back on 
the track, or seems to be; and, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, it has a conservative 
majority. That majority is made up of Mc- 
CLELLAN, of Arkansas; Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina; GoLtpwaTer, of Arizona; CurTiIs of Ne- 
braska, and Munort, of South Dakota. 

Senator CHurcu, of Idaho, has just re- 
placed Par McNamara as the member closest 
to the union leaders. Ives, of New York, a 
Republican, and KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
are friendly to the labor leaders, without 
being in their pocket, although the labor 
leaders don’t always return the compliment. 


INVESTIGATION AND EXPOSURE 


There is no need to rehash the hearings of 
a year and a half. It is generally agreed, I 
believe, that the committee has done a spec- 
tacular job of investigation and exposure. 

It has forced the AFL-CIO to expel some 
of its unions; or, it might be fairer to say, 
the committee helped the federation to expel 
some of its unions. 

The federation has not put roadblocks in 
the committee’s way, except for a couple of 
sharp statements. 

And, of course, we have the codes of ethical 
practices now. What they are worth remains 
to be seen. 

Whether labor can cleanse itself reasonably 
well is quite a question. I think the top 
leaders are more willing to do it than they 
are able to do it, although some are not will- 
ing to go as far as some of us would like. 

On the other hand, one of these top leaders 
suggests privately that there ought to be 
such an investigation about every 4 years. I 
asked him why not a permanent Senate in- 
vestigating committee on labor. 

“No,” he said, “after a while you could get 
to the staff.” 

This same man favors the administration 
bill that would let a Government man walk 
into a union office at any time, check the 
books, and prosecute the officers for false 
entries. 

George Meany, in his own way, has been 
saying that the McClellan investigation was 
useful to labor, although now and then he 
has had to let off a blast to reassure some of 
his boys, as well as himself, that he was not 
going soft. 

Meany concedes that the AFL-CIO alone 
could not have rooted out the evil found by 
McCLELLAN, because Meany and company has 
no power of subpena or penalties for perjury 
at its command. 


MEANY’S POSITION 


Meany is a man torn within by the pull 
and haul of opposing forces. On the one 
hand he is the honest, upstanding citizen 
who wants a decent world and a decent com- 
munity. 
Longshoremen, the Teamsters, the Bakers, 
the Laundry Workers, the suspension of the 


~ 


He led in the expulsion of the — 
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AFL Auto Workers, and others. The wise- 
crack of the day was that if Meany wasn’t 
careful he’d be president of the CIO. The 
editorial writers showered plaudits on Meany, 
the statesman. 

On the other hand, there is the Meany 
with an overriding sense of loyalty to the 
labor movement, come hell or McCLELLAN; @ 
Meany suspicious by experience of all edi- 
torial writers. He had fought off attackers 
for so many years it had become a reflex 
action, whenever labor was criticized, to 
throw a haymaker. 

This fighting nature, which sometimes 
takes gross forms, is reinforced by pressure 
from many of his unions. Some of the 
building trades unions, for example, feeling 
the heat, were circulating secession threats 
and gossip of a slanderous nature about 
Meany because they thought he was too pas- 
sive about the McClellan committee. 

Not all this pressure on Meany has come 
from the old-line corrupt, or semicorrupt 
unions. ‘When the McClellan committee is- 
sued its year-end report, it was Reuther 
who insisted on a denunciatory statement 
by Meany. 

Reuther was then in the midst of the 
Kohler hearings and feeling pretty bitter. 
Reuther, however, as I understand it, had 
nothing to do with the content of the Meany 
statement that finally came out. Many of 
labor’s friends found it more intemperate 
than the McClellan report warranted. 


LABOR, ALONE, CANNOT CLEANSE ITSELF 


My point was, though, that the ethical 
practices committee, and the federation, has 
trailed the McClellan committee; has never 
been ahead of it, although it has had more 
than one opportunity to move ahead. 

It knew, for example, about the corrup- 
tion in the United Textile Workers, but 
waited for the McClellan committee to bring 
it out in the open. 

It knows of other corruption, although 
perhaps is not in a position to prove it. 

It is easy to criticize the ethical practices 
committee, but it is an ugly assignment. 
Jury duty soon loses its novelty, especially 
when the man in the dock is a friend, or an 
amiable acquaintance, of long standing. 

On the other hand, it is rather transparent 
for a member of the committee, or any labor 
leader, to argue against legislative reform on 
grounds that the McClellan committee has 
found corruption in only X number of 
places. 

The easy answer is that the McClellan 
committee is still young. Give it.time and 
it will find considerably more corruption. 

So I’d have to conclude that labor, work- 
ing alone, cannot cleanse itself; that investi- 
gation and legislation are necessary. 

How far the legislation should go is an- 
other matter. For that matter, how far 
should the investigation go? 

I remember when the committee’s investi- 
gation of the Operating Engineers was draw- 
ing to a close, or seemed to be, I said to 
young Bob’ Kennedy, the committee’s chief 
counsel: “How about so-and-so?”—mention- 
ing a certain labor leader. 

“What about him?” asked Kennedy. 

“He’s suppposed to be a millionaire,” I 
said. 

“Well, I can’t be against that,” said Ken- 
nedy. 

OUTLOOK FOR LEGISLATION 

The prospects for legislative reform are not 
good for this year. I wouldn’t say impos- 
sible, but I'd wager odds against it. 

It’s an election year and many Members of 
Congress are skittish about a big fight with 
@ major pressure group at this late date. 
They want to get away and campaign. 

Oddly, it’s the House that is the laggard. 
It used to be the other way around. 

Major legislation takes a long time, and a 
good thing, too. If the Senate had adopted 
some of the undigested stuff proposed on the 
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floor a couple of weeks ago as amendments 
to the welfare and pension fund bil] we 
would have a rather sloppy mess that should 
alarm even some businessmen. 

The two big areas of legislative agitation 
in this field are financial responsibility ang 
democratic procedures, 

On this matter of democratic procedures 
the spokesmen for business in Congress might 
be well advised to slow down. Senator 
KNOWLAND and Senator McCLeLuan, for ex. 
ample, propose sO much democracy that a 
tiny, dissident minority could keep a union 
in constant turmoil. 

It’s been my observation that when an 
employer has to do business with a union, his 
first concerns are stability and reasonable. 
ness. As a bargainer, he has little concern 
with the union’s democracy, so long as the 
union and its agent have the other two 
qualities. 

The coal industry is one example of that. 
The mine workers have no democracy, but 
the operators dread the day when John L, 
Lewis cashes in. 

Union leaders must be responsive to their 
members, but democratic procedures can be 
legislated to impractical extremes, and if you 
think that’s cockeyed, try running Detroit 
by the town meeting system. 

I would say that next year would bring a 
labor reform law for sure, except that I want 
to see the election returns first. The political 
experts tell me it’s a sure-fire Democratic 
year. If we get a big Democratic majority in 
Congress, the labor bill is likely to be quite 
moderate. And I’m not sure that’s such a 
bad thing. 

It’s funny, you know, but it’s the most 
conservative people who are demanding the 
most revolutionary things for the labor move- 
ment. 

They ought to remember that labor is busi- 
ness now. Labor is going to have to submit 
eventually to the rules and responsibilities 
of business that are logically and realistically 
applicable to unions. For this, it might be 
wise to use the conservative, business ap- 
proach. 





How the Soviets View Intercontinental 


Missiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 


pleased to read in the July 1958, issue of 
the magazine Air Force, published by the 





Air Force Association, a series of ex- 


ceedingly helpful and informative ar- 
ticles on man’s venturing into outer 
space. 

Among the articles was “United States 
Air Force Planning for the Space Age,” by 
Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever; still 
another, by Brig. Gen. Don Filickinger, 
entitled “Preparing Man for Space- 
flight”; plus “Probing the Northern 
Radar Shield,” by M. Sgt. James R. Do- 
herty; “Scientists, Not Cultists Will Con- 
quer Space,” by Editor John F. Loos- 
brock; and “Man Is Here To Stay,” by Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt. 4 

Each of these is worthy of the most 
serious consideration, 

I believe, however, that other informa- 
tion also contained in that same issue 
is similarly important, 
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t refer to one article, in particular, 


«missiles in Soviet Strategy.” It was 
written by Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff, and 
actually is an excerpt from his book, 
“soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age,” 
just published by Praeger. 

This excerpt, drawing upon well- 
documented Soviet sources, gives a re- 
yealing glimpse into Soviet thinking on 
rocket strategy. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of our military thinking 
on Soviet planning seems based exclu- 
sively on America’s own concepts of 
warfare, rather than going to Soviet 
sources, themselves, and seeing with our 
own eyes exactly how the Soviets con- 
ceive the nature of future warfare may 
be. Fortunately, Dr. Garthoff has his 
eyes open to what the Soviets themselves 
are doing and thinking, and so we fortu- 
nately are in a better position to prepare 
ourselves. 

Isend to the desk now the text of the 
article, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MISSILES IN Soviet STRATEGY 
(By Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff) 


(The Soviet announcement in August 
1957 of their successful tests of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) called 
the world’s attention to the Soviet missile 
program. The launching of the first artifi- 
cial satellite of the earth in October 1957 
dramatically underscored the earlier Soviet 
announcement on the rocket. Both were 
but the latest and most publicized of many 
indications of the extensive and advanced 
character of Soviet rocket and missile de- 
velopment. What is the role of missiles—in 
particular, of long-range ballistic missiles, 
the IRBM and ICBM—in Soviet military 
strategy?) 

Long-range ballistic rockets are, as the So- 
viets recognize, “intended for firing against 
strategic targets disposed in the deep rear of 
the enemy... .” 

More specifically, enemy air bases. and 
missile-launching bases are indicated to be 
in the category of strategic targets consid- 
ered particularly appropriate for rocket at- 
tack, The strategic role of missiles is, thus, 
to an extent merely assignment of an addi- 
tional capability to implement the strategic 
concept of achieving military victory by de- 
stroying the enemy’s military forces located 
at distant and intercontinental ranges. 
But there is also a peculiar role of long- 
Tange missiles extending beyond that of 
other weapon systems. It is this distinctive 
mission which makes it useful to consider 
the role of missiles in Soviet strategy sepa- 
Tately from land, air, and seapower (each 
of which employs appropriate guided mis- 
siles and rockets in defensive and offensive 
forms as a part of their now “conventional” 
armament). 

Deterrence is the mission to which the 
Soviet leaders have “assigned” long-range 
ballistic rockets (and also, apparently, part 
of the submarine missile-launching capa- 
bility). Soviet commentaries on their ICBM, 
including remarks of Khrushchev, have re- 
flected clearly this Soviet -eoncern for a 
deterrent” against the United States, and 
their reliance on ballistic rockets as such a 
deterrent. There are of course, no hard and 
fast separations of missions, and in a very 
real sense all the Soviet armed forces serve 
in part as a deterrent. , 

Likewise, the military forces in general, but 
_ long-range ballistic missiles in particu- 

, Serve as the basis for actions to deter and 
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to pressure others, that is, for blackmail. 
This offensive political use of the new mis- 
sile capability thus complements the defen- 
Sive value of the weapons for deterrence. 
But the reasons behind the special role for 
long range ballistic rockets in these non- 
hostilities “cold war” missions lie in the 
peculiar advantages—and limitations—of the 
weapons system. Both for this reason, and to 
delimit more clearly the role of long-range 
missiles from that of long-range aviation, it 
is desirable to note the Soviet views on the 
relative advantages of each. 

In a number of public statements in the 
fall of 1957, most notably those of Khrush- 
chev and Marshal of Aviation Vershinin, 
the Soviets claimed that ballistic rockets 
make bombers “obsolete.” Khrushchev used 
the term “obsolete,” and declared that: 
“The present period is something of a turn- 
ing point. Military specialists believe that 
airplanes, bombers, and fighters are in their 
decline. Bombers have such speeds and alti- 
tudes that they are vulnerable to attack by 
contemporary rockets.” He also declared: 
“Fighter and bomber airplanes can now be 
put into museums.” 

Marshal of Aviation Vershinin more so- 
berly presented the military evaluation 
which Khrushchev characteristically exag- 
gerated. Vershinin, after noting the abili- 
ties of the ICBM to strike any point on the 
globe, declared: “Under contemporary con- 
ditions, of course, bombers also are being 
built. The United States of America espe- 
cially is basing itself on that form of weapon, 
But rocket weapons now impugn the expedi- 
ency of development of bomber aviation, 
since rocket weapons are more reliable and 
more certain.” In particular, Vershinin 
points out, “For rockets it is almost excluded 
that they would not get to their targets. 
Contemporary means of air defense are in- 
effective in combating these rockets.” 

The theme that bombers are vulnerable to 
air defenses, while ballistic rockets are not, 
runs through the various military and politi- 
cal commentaries which have followed the 
Soviet ICBM. development and announce- 
ment. In part, of course, this view is dis- 
seminated because of the advantage to 
Soviet propaganda of claiming superiority 
in a weapon which, it is said, makes obsolete 
the weapon in which the United States is 
admittedly stronger. In fact, it is probable 
that the actual evaluation of the Soviet 
military~ leadership is less extreme. For 
there has been a definite recognition by 
competent Soviet military technicians and 
specialists of the continuing importance for 
some time of manned and unmanned 
bombers as well as ballistic missiles. 


Beyond the statements stressing deter- 
rence, the Soviets have revealed their evalu- 
ation of the specific military. advantages— 
and limitations—of ballistic missiles. Thus, 
for example, Lieutenant Colonel Tiurnin 
noted (in early 1957) four particular advan- 
tages of guided and ballistic missiles over 
bomber aviation: (1) the possibility of us- 
ing mobile launchers, (2) the all-weather 
capability of guided missiles, (3) the oppor- 
tunity for the use of missiles even “under 
conditions of hostile general air superiority, 
and (4) the possibility of launching surprise 
blows from concealed launching points. 


In the general Soviet view, at least as ex- 
pressed prior to the definite Soviet acquisi- 
tion of the ICBM (and hence as uncolored by 
the present propaganda emphasis on the 
rockets), the role of bombers will decline for 
certain missions but remain for others. The 
ICBM and IRBM will assume the burden of 
attacks on stationary strategic targets such 
as cities and industrial complexes, and op+ 
eratiornal targets such as known enemy air- 
bases. Thus major general of the Engineer- 
ing Technical Services G.“I. Pokrovsky, -an 
authoritative military technologist, as early 
as March 1955, wrote in the semiclassified 
general staff organ Military Thought that 
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“the destruction of targets the coordinates 
of which are known in advance will more 
and more be accomplished by pilotless weap- 
ons armed with atomic and thermonuclear 
warheads.” 

Again, in the fall of 1956, General Pokrov- 
sky spoke of this new important role for 
ballistic rockets in particular. But he also 
noted that for some important missions the 
ballistic missiles were not suitable, and that 
guided missiles and conventional bombers 
would continue to be necessary for these 
roles. In his words: “Long-range rockets 
can only destroy targets the coordinates of 
which are known in advance. They cannot 
destroy _mobile targets. For this, self-seek- 
ing guided missiles or piloted weapons are 
needed, since a man can pilot or guide by re- 
mote control, observing combat targets be- 
yond the battlefield with the aid of televi- 
sion.” General Pokrovsky has subsequently 
(in 1957) reiterated that the future employ- 
ment of ballistic missiles will be against 
“targets previously known and precisely lo- 
cated on the map.” 

Bomber aviation, and guided missiles or 
pilotless bombers, will in the Soviet view 
thus continue to have important roles. 
Again, Major General Pokrovsky has stressed 
this is a commentary made after the Soviet 
ICBM. The main role of bombers will prob- 
ably be to find and attack targets not previ- 
ously identified or precisely located: the 
traditional mission of armed reconnaissance. 
And probably still considered valid, in 
manned bomber systems: “Aviation guided 
missiles (air-to-surface missiles) can be em- 
ployed for operations against strategically 
important targets having strong air de- 
fenses.” 

On the whole, however, the role of long- 
range bombers will probably be what it has 
been in the past; to serve as the far-reach- 
ing military arm to be employed, in con- 
junction with all other arms of the military 
forces, against the armed forces of the 
enemy. 

In discussing the current Soviet evalua- 
tion of the relative roles of the ICBM and 
bomber aviation, it may be useful to fiote 
that the apparently continuing Soviet eval- 
uation was first made in the immediate 
postwar period, prior to the virtual ban on 





discussion of missiles which prevailed from 


1947 until late 1953. Major General of 
Aviation Tatarchenko was the first to raise 
the question, in an article in the official 
air forces’ journal, in 1946. He posed the 
issue flatly: “Can long-range rockets re- 
place bomber aviation?” And he answered: 


“An underestimation of this new mighty 
means of missile warfare would be a fatal 
mistake. To even a moderately educated 
person it must be clear that this new weapon 
in 1944-45 appeared in an extremely prim- 
itive early form. One can hardly doubt that 
it will in the future develop significantly 
further. But does that mean that long- 
range bombs will completely replace the 
bomber in the air? Of course not. As the 
battleship did not replace the cruiser, nor 
the minelayer, nor the cutter, nor even the 
rowboat, similarly even the most grandiose 
development of rockets will not eliminate 
the necessity for any class of aircraft, least 
of all high-speed giant aircraft, bomber and 
transport. 

“High-speed giant aircraft are the foun- 
dation of strategic aviation. Missions of 
this form of aviation are extremely varied 
and cannot be accomplished with rocket 
bombs alone. Roeket missiles are a means 
for destroying stationary targets which oc- 
cupy considerable area. The realm of use 
of rocket missiles is fairly specific. Strategic 
aviation resolves many times more universal 
missions.” 

While these may have been Tatarchenko’s 
own ideas, there are indications that these 
views in general probably represented the 
attitude of the Soviet Long-Range Air Force 
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staff at that time. Marshal of Aviation 
Skripko, then Deputy Commander of the 
Long-Range Air Force, stated in Red Star 
later in 1946: “It is entirely obvious that 
with the contemporary level of technology 
the operation of formations of long-range 
aircraft with well-trained crews will without 
doubt be more effective than the dispatch of 
blind missiles alone. Strategic aviation will 
develop along with the appearance of new 
weapons.” In part, of course, the Soviets 
may not have foreseen the potentialities of 
rockets in 1946 (though Tatarchenko was one 
of the very few who at least attempted to.) 
Even as late as the fall of 1954, Engineer 
Lieutenant Coionel Safonov noted in the Air 
Forces’ journal, without giving any sign of 
disagreement, that foreign sources had said 
that “even in 1960” ballistic missiles “will 
have a range not exceeding 500-600 kilo- 
meters,” and cruise-type guided missiles “not 
over 1,000 kilometer” range. 

The fact that this statement was so ob- 
viously a gross understatement is curious 
and interesting, especially in view of its ap- 
pearance in late 1954. Colonel Safonov then 
concluded with a statement which would 
appear to be at variance with Western calcu- 
lations of the implications of high-yield 
weapons for requirements of accuracy, unless 
gross errors indeed are expected: “An atomic 
missile, as a big expensive weapon, must be 
delivered accurately on the target.” 

But still more curious was the appearance 
as late as January 1957 of a repetition of 
the idea that “nuclear, and especially hydro- 
gen, weapons” are so expensive that they 
must be accurately delivered. Nonetheless, 
Soviet advances both in rocketry and in nu- 
clear weapons design had evidently led them 
by late 1957 to conclude that for stationary, 
known targets ballistic missiles are suffici- 
ently accurate to be the most expedient 
weapon. Bomber aviation will continue, 
even after ballistic rockets are available in 
sufficient operational quantities, to play an 
important role in attacking untriangulated, 
mobile, and fleeting targets, particularly the 
enemy’s military forces. 





How the Middle East Mess Developed in 
Last 4 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp the ex- 
tremely competent and brilliant analysis 
by the Milwaukee Journal of the Middle 
East threat to peace and how it 
developed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the Recorp as follows: 

How THE MIppLeE East MESS DEVELOPED IN 
Last 4 YEARS 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is preparing to study our middle eastern 
policy and ask: Where do we go from here? 
It can’t avoid asking how we got into our 
present mess. A review of our Middle East 
policies, especially as they affect Egypt, is 
vital. It is not a reassuring story. 

The United States had no imperialist rec- 
ord in the Middle East. It benefited from 
@ reservoir of good will. Some of that good 
will was lost among the Arabs when we 
backed the creation of Israel in an area the 
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Arabs considered Arab. But the great fall 
in our stock in Arab lands has come in the 
last 4 years. 

The President says of Lebanon that it is 
our duty to help preserve a legally consti- 
tuted government. We felt no such com- 
pulsion when King Farouk of Egypt asked 
our help in putting down a revolution in 
1952. We refused. 

When Mohammed Naguib and Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser kicked out Farouk, our Gov- 
ernment gave them every reason to feel we 
were sympathetic. The Naguib-Nasser gov- 
ernment started out immediately on wel- 
come and much needed reforms. We sent 
experts to help. Secretary Dulles visited 
Cairo and gave Naguib a silver-plated pis- 
tol—a fine symbol of peace and tran- 
quillity—to show our esteem. 

The Egyptians asked financial help. Our 
Government showed interest. But—as 
Nasser said with bitterness (and some ex- 
aggeration) to a Journal staff correspondent 
in 1954—nothing was forthcoming except “a 
few sick chickens.” Without sufficient aid, 
the reforms slowed almost to a halt. 

In 1954 Nasser, who had ousted Naguib, 
sought American arms. These were prom- 
ised on condition that agreement was 
reached on evacuation of British troops in 
the Suez Canal zone. Arms were not fur- 
nished, although agreement was reached on 
British troops. Nasser sought arms again 
after Israel attacked the Gaza strip in 1955. 
Our Government offered two propositions— 
arms for dollars that Nasser did not have or 
arms accompanied by a military mission. 
Nasser felt politically unable to accept a 
Western military mission. He turned to Rus- 
sia and got Communist bloc arms for cotton. 

Our reaction was a new arms offer. It 
failed, but it showed to Nasser’s satisfaction 
that he could play us off against Russia. 
He has ever since. 

The Egyptians claimed, probably falsely, 
that Russia had promised to help build the 
Aswan Dam. The claim worked. We rushed 
in with the British to offer to do the job. 
We soon believed Russia had made no such 
offer. And Dulles rejected the dam plan 
abruptly in a manner that Nasser took as a 
personal insult. Our Government went out 
of its way to say that Nasser couldn't afford 
the dam because he spent too much for 
arms. 

Nasser’s reaction was immediate. He 
seized the Suez Canal. Our Government 
said navigation would be endangered by con- 
trol of the waterway by one nation. “How 
about Panama?” the Arabs asked. We said 
Egypt couldn’t run the canal. It has, 
successfully. 

In 1956 America regained much prestige 
by forcing Israel, France, and Britain to 
withdraw after invading Egypt. But much 
of the gain was lost when this country froze 
$40 million in Egyptian funds. We rejected 
Nasser’s urgent request to buy $14,000 worth 
of medicines for refugees, at a time we were 
pulling all stops to help Hungarian refugees. 
We refused wheat needed by hungry Egyp- 
tians, in spite. of our huge surpluses. We 
stopped the CARE program that was feeding 
3 million Egyptian children. The Arabs 
were bitter—and again turned to Russia for 
help. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, promising inter- 
vention in case of Middle East invasion by 
Communist forces, far from being welcomed 
by the Arabs, was looked upon as imperialism 
and unwarranted interference. 

When Syria got Soviet arms in 1957 an 
American emissary rushed to the Middle East 
to confer with all but Syrians and Egyptians. 


‘Arms were rushed to Jordan. Dulles told the 


U. N. that Turkey was threatened by Soviet 
arms in the hands of the tiny and inept 
Syrian Army. Turkish troops, with Amer- 
icans present, stood on Syria’s borders. 
Through these years Nasser made repeated 
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efforts to deal with the United States, He 
was rebuffed. 

Now we are in Lebanon, where U. N. off. 
cials and even many prowestern Le 
say we are not needed. Again we insist on 
status quo in an area where change and unity 
are considered the only hope by Arabs, 

We have failed in the Middle East because 
our Government has ignored a basic fact: 
Foreign policy must take into account the 
aspirations and opinions of the 1 
area if it is to work. oe 

The Senate committee should have no 
trouble finding out how the mess we are in 
developed in the Middle East. 

How to solve it now is another—anq far 
more complex—matter, 





An Oregon Editor Discusses Social 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include ‘the following editorial] 
which appeared in'the July 12, 1958, is- 
sue of the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier, 
a daily newspaper published in my dis- 
trict. Editor Kenneth Hicks offers 
some pertinent observations on the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, as amended, and 
some changes which have been proposed 
and others which are being considered. 

INCREASED SOcIAL SECURITY 


“Show me one person receiving the top 
social security benefit of $108.50, and I will 
show you a thousand receiving only the aver- 
age of $67.50 or less. There seems-to be 
only one way for the common people to get 
legislation through Congress to increase 
benefits, and that’s by combined organiza- — 
tion of the people until there are enough 
voters behind such a movement to force the 
issue.” 

The above quotation is from a letter pub- 
lished recently in the Eugene Register 
Guard by a member of the Social Security 
Clubs of America, Grover S. Slayter. He 
discloses that the goal of his organization is 
a schedule of’ social security payments pro- 
viding $150 for men at the age of 60, and 
the same amount for women at the age 
of 55. 

Obviously such payments would be im- 
possible, without imposing a schedule of 
taxes that would be prohibitive both to the 
employer and the employee. At present 
2% percent of every worker’s paycheck is 
taken out, up to a maximum of $4,200 4 ~ 
year, for social security. The employer 
must match this payment. In 1960 the 
rate will go up to 2% percent; in 1965 to 
3% percent; in 1970 to 3% percent and in 
1975 and thereafter—unless there is & 
change in the meantime—the rate will be 
4% percent. 4 

These figures may not mean much to pere 
sons at or approaching the retirement age 
but to young people just starting out in life 
they are formidable. Many of them will 
have to pay these taxes for 40 or 45 years 
before they are eligible for benefits—if the 
system indeed still is functioning at that - 
time. : * 
Already the fund ts paying out more than 
it is receiving, although the deficit is offset 
by interest from sinking-fund investments 
in Government securities. Pile heavy addi- 
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payments onto the fund, without 
compensating tax increases, and its actuarial 
golven will be menaced. 
The present Congress is corisidering a bill 
would increase social security pay- 
ments, probably by a flat 10 percent across 
the board. This will be financed, if the 
pill passes, by increasing to $4,800. the 
nt on which social security taxes will 
be assessed, judging from present reports. 
This type of increase is sound, and un- 
doudtedly needed in view of the inroads 
made by inflation. Actually, to be equita- 
ple, the increase probably should be higher 


in the lower brackets, and only nominal in. 


the case of persons receiving the social secu- 
rity maximum. This probably would be 
tically unpalatable, however. 

Many persons are losing sight of the fact 
that social security never was intended to be 
adequate for complete maintenance of peo- 

in their declining years. It was de- 
signed to supplement savings and possibly 
sugment pensions paid by private industry. 

The whole setup will be thrown into jeop- 
ardy if organized oldsters attempt to change 
it into another Townsend plan, 





Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the RecorD, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 45th conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D. C., 
recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
Ihad the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The members gave careful and 
painstaking consideration to the matters 
before them, made many constructive 
suggestions, proposed numerous changes 
in the draft of the resolutions presented 
fo them, and reached agreement 
thereon 


The convention was attended by reg- 
istered delegates from 45 States, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, in addition to several hundred 
who failed to register, guests, visitors, 
Tepresentatives of the press, and so 
forth. Texas sent the largest delegation, 


87; Louisiana was next with 24; while 


Michigan was third with 17. 
These delegates were from all sections 
the country, representing both legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government; State, city, county, 
aid other local governmental agencies 
and interested groups; commercial, 
Waterway, flood control, and reclama- 
tion pemoriations: agricultural, labor, in- 
and trade ons, and 
fansportation interests; with member- 
ships totaling several million. 


We believe this of repre- 


Senta 
tives of such different interests and 
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pursuits is strong evidence of the general 

sentiment of the people of the United 

States concerning the matters dealt with 

in these resolutions: 

RePorT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 16, 1958 

FOREWORD 
For 56 years the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has played an important role 
in the development of our water resources. 

We intend to continue to devote our efforts 

toward the further development of such re- 

sources. Our quasi-official status and our 


.» membership of Federal, State, and local offi- 


cials gives us the impetus and firsthand 
knowledge of the problems involved and their 
solution. In the years to come our dedicated 

will be to bring about results that 
will reflect in the safety of our- people and 
in the economic well-being of our Nation. 


STUDY BACKLOG 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
notes that there is a substantial backlog of 
studies in the program of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers and that new 
studies are constantly being authorized by 
Congress. A reduction of this backlog is 
dependent upon adequate appropriations 
and retention of highly qualified manpower. 
In order to build up an adequate staff of 
engineers and assistants to conduct these 
studies efficiently and to improve the quality 
of water resource studies, it is necessary for 
the corps to anticipate a consistent and 
higher level of appropriations. It is urged 
that these appropriations be gradually in- 
creased for 2 or 3 years and then not permit 
fluctuations to adversely affect the program. 


TOLLS ON WATERWAYS 


We reaffirm our long standing opposition 
to the imposition of tolls on inland water- 
ways. Except in/the case of international 
waterways, the imposition of tolls is con- 
trary to and incompatible with the historic 
development and use of our waterways for 
the Nation’s commerce. Tolls would be 
ruinous to many operators on existing water- 
ways, thus rendering the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investment in these waterways a 
waste. Further, the imposition of tolis on 
waterways would be inimical to the future 
development of waterways, an activity that 
is essential and vital to the continued devel- 
opment of the economy of this country. The 
investment of the Federal Government in 
the developmert of waterways is’ already 
amply repaid under the existing system 
through the returns to the Treasury from 
a vigorous commerce and economy that is 
made possible by waterway development. 


RECREATION 


The benefits from recreation at public 
works projects throughout the Nation are 
definitely on the increase. The attendance 
records show this and the national and local 
treasuries and local economies are benefited 
from such attendance. A word of caution 
is appropriate. The basic facilities are not 
adequate to serve a public accustomed to 
better than primitive ones. Funds to pro- 
vide what is required are not excessive in 
amount and should be made available to the 
agencies now, in order that the situation 
may not become worse. The fact that at- 
tendance totaled 84 million visitor-days at 
Corps of Engineers installations in 1957 
alone indicates the magnitude of the recrea- 
tional resource and emphasizes the need for 
immediate action. 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

This Congress for many years has made 
known its belief in the great economic vaiue 
of the American merchant marine and its 
importance as a defense arm. The fleet 
that has made us a leader in the trade of 
the free world must be strongly supported to 
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offset low-cost foreign competition. The 
survival of our fleet depends on subsidies 
and our national survival could depend on 
sea transportation for food and material in 
the absence of land transportation destroyed 
or damaged by nuclear attack. We favor 
continuation of these subsidies in order to 
provide an efficient fleet. 


MAINTENANCE OF PROJECTS 


This National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recognizes and commends the attitude that 
Congress has adopted respecting waterway 
and flood-control maintenance by increasing 
appropriations therefor. This attitude is 
consistent with the contention of this body 
that if there is justification for building a 
waterway or a structure for flood control 
there is certainly justification for proper 
maintenance to permit their use to the 
fullest extent. 

A large backlog of deferred maintenance 
has accumulated in many of-the harbors 
and waterways of the Nation. Until this 
is overcome, the full potential of such proj- 
ects cannot be realized. 

We urge Congress’ to reassert its policy 
of providing adequate maintenance funds 
for current maintenance and additional 
funds for the elimination of the backlog of 
deferred maintenance. 


ARMY ENGINEERS 


Over a period of many years the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army has 
been trained in public works for flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors development. 
On the whole, the engineers have done a 
magnificent job, and the country properly 
applauds their effort and their successes in 
taming the turbulent streams and making 
the water which they channel subservient 
and useful to the pursuits of mankind. 

It is the sense of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in annual convention as- 
sembled, that the Army engineers have done 
and are doing a magnificent job for flood 
control and for the development of our 
inland waterways and rivers and harbors. 

This organization petitions the United 
States Congress to support the engineers in 
the continuation of their natural and nor- 
mal work as the peacetime governmental 
agency to develop civil works along our 
waterways. 


INCREASING APPROPRIATIONS FOR PROJECTS 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The rivers and harbors public works proj- 
ects under construction throughout the Na- 
tion are recognized as an important asset 
in combating adverse economic tendencies. 

There exists a sizable number of such 
projects now under construction which, if 
given funds in addition to those presently 
budgeted, could. be completed and imple- 
mented at an earlier date than presently 
scheduled and would strengthen the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

The Congress of the United States is urged 
to make additional appropriations above 
those budgeted on all projects under con- 
struction where such additional funds can 
be reasonably used for accelerated construc- 
tion, land acquisition, and ~other such 
purposes, 

EXPENDITURE CEILINGS 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has been deeply concerned by the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget had imposed a 
ceiling on the current river and harbor and 
flood control appropriations. 

Although this ceiling was subsequently 
removed, the imposition of such ceilings was 
clearly in violation of congressional preroga- 
tive and of doubtful legal validity. 

We therefore urge the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
preserve its control of appropriations. 


VETO OF OMNIBUS. BILL (S. 497) 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is greatly disturbed over the recent veto of 
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Senate bill 497 which would authorize river 
and harbor and flood control projects af- 
fecting the large segment of the American 
people who have expressed a desire for such 
projects. 

The stalemate between the Congress and 
the President is a deterrent to the orderly 
development of our water resources at a time 
when favorable action would be of major 
importance to the national economy and 
welfare. 

Important projects approved by both the 
President and Congress are being held up. 
The situation is not a healthy one, and we 
urge the Congress to override the veto. 


NO NEW STARTS ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress considers that construction should be 
started each year on a substantial number of 
authorized rivers and harbors and flood-con- 
trol projects. Such a program will strengthen 
the economy of the Nation and add to the 
general welfare of its people and, in addition, 
will keep the development of the natural re- 
sources of our country abreast of the other 
nations of the world. 

Therefore the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress disapproves of any administrative 
directive which restricts the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, from budgeting 
funds for the beginning of construction of 
new public-works projects. We further as- 
sert that any administrative directive which 
prohibits beginning of construction of new 
projects after funds for such purpose have 
been appropriated by the Congress is an un- 
warranted invasion of the legislative powers 
of Congress and should be restrained by ap- 
propriate action of the Congress. 

We respectfully urge the administration to 
refrain from such a policy. 


CONSERVATION STORAGE IN FEDERAL RESERVOIRS 


Sites for dams and reservoirs are among 
our most valuable natural resources. In 
planning and authorizing the construction of 
dams and reservoirs on the Nation’s rivers 
consideration should be given to the full de- 

. velopment of the sites, particularly as to the 
provision for adequate conservation storage. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
approves in principle section 205 of S. 497 
(the omnibus rivers and harbors bill recently 
vetoed), which provided that the Corps of 
Engineers were authorized to include con- 
servation storage in reservoir projects con- 
structed or to be constructed by them. Such 
conservation storage to be for present or an- 
ticipated future demand or need for mu- 
nicipal or industrial or other beneficial use; 
and the reasonable Value thereof may be 
taken into account in estimating the eco- 
nomic value of the entire project, and that 
when contract is made for use of such storage 
it shall be on the basis that will provide re- 
imbursement to the United States as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army. 

We therefore respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to reenact similar legislation to the 
above at the earliest possible date. 














































































































New Peach Orchards Laid Out To 


Conserve Soil and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 








orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Greenville News, Greenville, 









leave to extend my remarks in the REc-. 
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S. C., of July 18, 1958, by Mr. W. D. 
Workman, Jr., one of the ablest news- 
papermen in this country today. This 
story is the story of South Carolina in 
connection with the famous South Caro- 
lina peaches in particular, the contri- 
bution made by Mr. Lewis Caggiano, 
who operates Sunny Slope Farms, near 
Gaffney, S. C., in my district. The article 
is as follows: 

New PeacH OrcHarps Lam Out To CONSERVE 

r Sor, AND WATER 


(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 


GaFrrngey.—South Carolina peaches mean 
profit for producers (at least in good years) 
and good eating for consumers, but they also 
bring problems to soil conservationists. 

Fortunatély, the picture is changing rapid- 
ly for the better as new orchards are laid 
out, but in years past peach orchards have 
contributed more than their share to the 
silting of streams, the eroding of hillsides, 
and the washing away of good topsoil. 
For one thing, peach orchards are semi- 
permanent in nature, and mistakes made in 
planning and planting are perpetuated for 
periods as long as 20 to 25 years. They are 
not like row crops, which can be replowed 
in better fashion for next year’s crop. 

Consequently, the peachgrowing regions 
of the upcountry, particularly Spartanburg 
and Cherekee Counties, have been less 
adaptable to rapid change then other sec- 
tions where farming practices improved with 
the spread of knowledge on land and water 
use. A peach orchard represents a major 
investment of time and money, and its re- 
turn is spread over a long period of years. 
Not until an orchard approaches the end of 
its usefulness do many producers feel justi- 
fied in completely revising the pattern of the 
peach trees. 

Changes for the better are more and more 
noticeable, however, as new orchards come 
into existence, either through the replace- 
ment of old ones or the entry of new pro- 
ducers into the peach field as they divert 
acreage from cotton and other crops. Cher- 
okee County in many respects is coming to 
be a showplace of proper peach practices, 
and technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service have their hands full in meeting the 
demand for assistance and advice. 

One example, among many, is the sizable 
cluster of peach orchards operated by the 
Caggiano family as Sunny Slope Farms. 
Each of thesé orchards, like those of neigh- 
boring Lawrence B. Clary and other peach 
producers, was laid off only after detailed 
study of aerial photographs, stream lines, 
ridge lines, and soil maps. 

The peach trees are planted along con- 
tour lines, with only enough slope to let the 
water drain evenly and slowly from the rows 
of trees. The orchards are interspersed with 
meadow strips which serve the dual function 
of providing a covered runoff for draining 
water and a turnaround for the mechanized 
equipment used in spraying, cultivating, and 
harvesting peaches. Similar strips border 
the orchards. 

Many of the meadow strips themselves 
drain into farm ponds, which are in turn 
used as sources of water for the irrigation of 
peaches. Thus, best results are being ob- 
tained by controlling the water which falls 
naturally on the orchards and by artificially 
applying water (by spray irrigation) when 
natural rainfall is deficient. Peach irriga- 
tion has come to be the general order of 
business in Cherokee, Spartanburg, and 
Edgefield Counties, with producers in several 
other areas likewise banking heavily on the 
same practice. 

Lawrence Clary sums up the feeling of 
many producers when he says flatly that the 
peachgrower who doesn’t irrigate is “on his 
way out.” Peaches get both their color and 
size from adequate water at critical growing 





periods and when Mother Nature doesn't 
provide the moisture, irrigation can. 

Soil conservationists contribute technica) 
knowledge and assistance in devising 
irrigation practices, which benefit both 
ducer and consumer, Their greatest con. 
tribution to the public good, however, lies in 
the work they do toward stabilizing the Boil 
and keeping it in place, safe from the ravages 
of uncontrolled water action. Success ip 
that undertaking pays dividends all the way 
from the hills of the Piedmont to the coasts 
of the low country. 

Clear waters simplify the expensive task of 


providing cities with drinking water, 


enhance the State's attractiveness to indus. 


. try, they help conserve and propagate wild. 


life in field and stream, and they ease the 
task of harbor dredging at the State’s Ports 

Progress is being made toward the goal of 
clear streams, but even a passing glance at 
the muddy waters of the Pacolet, 
Enoree,iand other tributaries of the Broad 
River show that there is a long road ahead 
for soil-conservation practices. Peachgrow. 
ers, however, are doing their part in ever. 
increasing measure, 





Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 





Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on July ~ 


10, 1958, the Vice President named 4 
Members of the United States Senate to 
be members of the 15-man National Out- 
door Recreational Resources Review 
Commission. ‘The work before the Com- 
mission and its 25-man advisory council 
is monumental. : 

On December 31, 1959, it will récom- 
mend what outdoor recreation needs the 
United States will have by 1976 and the 
year 2000 and will recommend how these 
needs should best be met. 

Senators from Utah, ARTHUR WATKINS; 
New Mexico, CLINTON ANDERSON; Wy0- 


ming, FRANK BaRRETT; and Oregon, RICH- . 


ARD L. NEUBERGER, were appointed. 

It is.a privilege for me today to enu- 
merate a few of the particular qualifica- 
tions my colleague in the other body, the 
junior Senator from Oregon, Mr. NEv- 
BERGER, has for this work. 

He is a leading writer and scholar in 
the field of conservation and outdoor liv- 
ing. An ardent hiker and camper, Dick 


NEUBERGER has traveled through most of . 


the wilderness areas in the West, from 
California through Oregon and Wash- 
ington and into Canada and Alaska, He 
is a member of the Portland chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 
His ‘appointment to the Commission 
has not gone unnoticed in Oregon. I 
should like to include in the Recor at 
this point an editorial which ap 
the July 14, 1958, issue of the Eugene, 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard which says, i 


. part: 


Vice President Ricwarp Nixon, acting for 
President Eisenhower, showed exceedingly 
good judgment in appointing Senator RICH- 
aRp L. NEUBERGER to the 15-member — 
Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Ky 
mission. 
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jalso include an article from Magazine 
Index-—-April 24, 1958—telling of Senator 
NevseRcER’s outstanding success as a 


writer: 
[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard 
of July 14, 1958] 
Goop CHOICE 


“vice President RicHarp Nixon, acting for 
president Eisenhower, showed exceedingly 
good judgment in appointing Senator 

arp L. NEUBERGER to the 15-man member 
National Outdoor Recreational Resources Re- 
yiew Commission. The Senator, who has 
peen deeply interested in conservation for 
many years, will be a trenchant spokesman 
for those who fear the day that the recrea- 
tional potential of America’s great butdoors 
js exhausted. 

Interestingly enough, the board of directors 
of the Eugene obsidians the middle of last 
week went on record favoring appointment of 
the Senator as one of the members of this 15- 
man commission, It was felt he would be an 
outstanding representative both from the 
Senate and from this corner of the Nation. 
Still to be appointed are 4 members of 
the House of Representatives and 7 citizens 
who are not Congressmen. Other Senators 
who will serve with Mr. Neusercer are WaT- 
kins, of Utah; Barrett, of Wyoming; and 
Anperson, of New Mexico. 

The commission’s job is large and im- 
portant. It will report, three years hence, 
on the expected outdoor recreational needs of 
the country in 1976 and 2000, and will fecom- 
mend how those needs should be met. The 
report could be as significant a milestone as 
creation of the national park system and the 
forest preserves. Senator NEUBERGER, who has 
written widely about these developments, 
now has an opportunity to make history of 
the type he has so often written about. 


[From Magazine Index-of April 24, 1958] 


Senator RicHARD L. NEUBERGER: A MAGAZINE 
INDEX PERSONALITY 


“My faith in democracy doubled the day 
Dick NEUBERGER was elected Senator,” said 
longtime Oregon friend. 

“That a man who had dedicated his life 
to helping his neighbors through writing 
about them should so earn their respect and 
a shows our American system at its 
It shows, too, the role of the magazines of 
America in educating our citizens, and the 
thought-molding power which a gifted writer 
can exert. 

For RicHarp L, NgeuBERGER, although his 
fame meant little to the casual reader until 
his senatorial election in 1954 has been more 
Successful than any other American writer 
in bringing his State, his section, and his 
Political ideas to the continuous attention of 
our entire magazine-reading community. 

We may have overlooked his byline, but no 
one can have avoided the impact of his 
hearly 300 magazine articles (most on the 
great Northwest) which have been in the 
top magazines since 1933, In 1942 18 Neu- 
berger articles appgéred on such subjects as 
Alaska, Justice William O, Douglas, Hells 
Canyon, Grand Coulee, the American Indian 
in such magazines as Colliers, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Harpers, Nation, Reader’s Digest, 
the New York Times Magazine, and Survey. 

Six years later, after an army enlistment 
slow-down, 28 Neubergers were published in 
12 months—meaning that there was scarcely 
& week in 1948 that the American people 
Were not absorbing some of Dick NEUBER- 
SeR’s thoughts about Oregon, or the North- 
West, or Western liberalism. And this heavy 
Program continued right up to his election 
campaign, 


peacmanD Lewrs NEUBERGER was born in 
12, He took his first journalistic job—as 
“py boy on the Portland Oregonian—in 
» and was editor of the University of 
Emerald in his sophomore year. 
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A trip to Nazi Germany provided the ma- 
terial for the first Neuberger articles: The 
New Germany, the Nation, October 4, 1933, 
and German Under the Choke Bit, the New 
Republic, November 15, 1933. Since then 
he has stuck reasonably close to home. His 
three 1934 titles: Hooverism in the Funnies, 
The Northwest Goes Leftish, and The Presi- 
dent Comes to Our Town show the course 
which he as to follow in his writing and his 
political life. 

In 1945 Drck married Maurine Brown 
whose own successful political career in 
Oregon has been a part of the Neuberger 
combination. He likes golfing, hiking, camp- 
ing, and all that goes with the good life in 
the West. , 

NEUBERGER now devotes himself to his big 
job in Washington. He is reached what most 
writers would consider the ak of fame: 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
lists almost as many articles about him as 
by him. Yet his typewriter never stays 
covered for long. His latest article Power 
Struggle Along the Canadian Border was in 
the December Harper’s. The words change, 
his purpose of helping the Northwest by in- 
forming the world about it remains. 





Old-Age Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to'include part of my statement at 
the annual outing of the Senior Citizens 
and Associates of America, at Salem 
Willows, Mass., on Sunday, July 20, 1958: 

When people are tired, they must relax, 
as we are doing on this Sunday afternoon. 

Nature not only requires these periodic 
days of rest during our working years, but 
insists that we take it easy after we pass a 
certain age, when the wear and tear of life 
catches up with us. 

Relaxation means far more than doing 
nothing. To sit in a chair for most of the 
day, or to sleep a few hours longer than we 
did in our youth, may be necessary to con- 
serve our physical energy. 

But what about our peace of mind? - 

How can we reiax when we reach the age 
of retirement and stiil have to-worry about 
paying the landlord, the grocer, and the 
doctor? 

In the unstable world of today there is a 
great longing for security. 

It was only in the last century that in- 

Surance companies were organized on the 
principle of sharing the cost and spreading 
the risk. Disaster can happen to any of us. 
However, it only strikes a few at any one 
time. If a small amount could be collected 
from the many who are subject to the risk, a 
fund could be built for payment of benefits 
to the few whom misfortune or disaster has 
struck. 
_ By paying premiums on a voluntary basis, 
people acquired protection against loss of 
life, against accidents, sickness, fires, theft, 
and other hazards, But there was no protec- 
tion against unemployment, or cessation of 
earnings in old age. 

The Social Security Act came into heing as 
@ result of the painful lessons we learned 
during the severe depression of the 1930's. 
For generations the United States had evaded 
this problem. But when 10 million workers 
became unemployed, and some 18 million 


people were dependent for subsistence on 
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relief, the emergency forced us to develop 
bold, new programs to save our Nation and 
its people from economic collapse. 

President Roosevelt set up a Committee 
on Economic Security to study the problem 
of destitution and to make recommendations. 

At last we were facing up to the central 
problem. 

The Committee found that, whenever earn- 
ings are cut off, destitution is near. The 
Committee searched for an answer to this 
question: How to spread earnings over a 
lifetime, over periods when the breadwinner 
is working and periods when he is not, how 
to provide an income throughout the whole 
cycle of life—in childhood, youth, middle, 


, and old age. 


They discovered that few people, as in- 
dividuals, can save enough out of their in- 
come to take care of emergency needs. They 
were too busy trying to pay for their day- 
to-day obligations to set aside enough for a 
rainy day. 

The only protection that people had was 
life insurance, which eased the burden for 
their survivors, but this was of no help to 
the insured themselves during the declining 
years of their lives. It provided no income 
for retirement. 

The only possible answer to this problem 
was through savings on a social or group 
basis, called social insurance. 

Of course, it is not possible to establish 
social security on the basis of social insur- 
ance alone. These programs apply only to 
workers and their families. Many persons 
can’t work. There are those who were too 
young, and those who were physically hand- 
icapped, and those who were already old 
when the program of social insurance began. 
Although they had not contributed to the 
system, or bad not contributed enough, they 
must be assured the basic needs of life. For 
this reason the Committee recommended also 
a@ program of noncontributory payments to 
needy persons. 

It is this last factor that your organization 
is concentrating on. 

We cannot have a genuine social security 
program of varying benefits, and depending 
exclusively On a person’s contributions to 
the fund, matched by that of his employer. 

If one person is getting $78.50 a month as 
old-age retirement and his next-door neigh- 
bor is getting $108.50, it seems to me that 
there is too much of a gap between the-two. 

Of course the person who worked longer 
and paid more in social security taxes is en- 
titled to larger benefits, but not by such a 
margin. , 

There must be a higher minimum for all. 

I never heard a person complain because 
he has paid into Blue Cross-Blue Shield, or 
any other form of contributory insurance for 
years without getting his money back, as it 
were; while some other person had his hos- 
pital and surgical bills amounting to hun- 
dreds of dollars paid for even though he has 
paid in only a fraction of that sum in pre- 
miums. 

As this is a group effort, we must share the 
responsibilities and not quibble over the ben- 
efits paid to those who are more unfortunate 
than ourselves. 

Congress passed the Social Security Act in 
1935 and has amended it in 1939, 1950, 1952, 
1954, and 1956. 

Gradually we are broadening the coverage 
and increasing the benefits. 

To pay for this program it is necessary to 
increase the social-security taxes as well, un- 
til, by 1975, they will rise to 444 percent for 
employer and employee alike. 

This schedule is designed to meet the fu- 
ture obligations of the program and to keep 
it on a self-supporting basis. 

There has been much criticism that the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance System has 
not kept up with the times. Whether a per- 
son is getting old-age insurance or old-age 
assistance, the benefits he receives fail to 
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pay for the creeping inflation in the cost 
of living. 

Your representatives in Congress are aware 
of your need. 

At the moment it is hard te predict for 
sure to what degree they will be able to 
improve the social-security system before 
Congress adjourns. 

Last Tuesday the House Democratic lead- 
ers decided to try for an 8- to 10-percent 
across-the-board increase in social-security 
benefits. 

It is likely that the House will pass this 
measure. If it manages to get through the 
Senate, and it is not vetoed by the White 
House, it would benefit more than 11 mil- 
lion people. 

There would be a minimum boost of $5 
per month, with an increase of $10.85 for 
those who are now getting $108.50 each 
month. 

Although I shall vote for these increases 
because I believe in them, I cannot guar- 
antee what the Congress as a whole will do. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
Congress has liberalized social-security ben- 
efits in every election year since 1948. 

For some time now I have been convinced 
that it would be better to provide a direct 
national pension of at least $150 per month 
to all Americans who reach the qualifying 
age to be financed through Federal taxes. 

It would provide equal benefits, and it 
would eliminate redtape and overhead ex- 
penses in the administration of such a pro- 
gram. 

We in the United States got a late start 
on social legislation. 

There is much more work to be done be- 
fore we achieve a complete social-security 
program that will be worthy of the name. 

In addition to monthly cash benefits to 
cover rent, food, clothing, and incidentals, 
we should make provision for the health 
care of the aged. 

As the American Public Welfare Associ- 
ation, in its 1957 Federal legislative objec- 
tives, stated, and I quote: “Study should be 
given to ways of meeting the medical and 
hospital care costs of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance beneficiaries, through 
the insurance program.” 

Most of the younger people are covered 
by this type of group insurance, but we have 
neglected to provide similar protection for 
the aged. 

Either we credit retired people with paid- 
up hospital, nursing-home, and surgical- 
service benefits or we must legislate a na- 
tional pension of at least $150 per month 
s0 that they can afford such care. 

In any event, our present program for the 
aged cannot stand still. 

Most of our older people have contributed 
more to the progress of the United States 
than we can ever repay. : 

It is the duty of the Nation to build a 
social-security program that will honor the 
aged in the harvest time of their lives by 
providing for their physical needs and con- 
tributing to their happiness and peace of 
mind. 

The senior citizens and associates of Ameri- 
ca deserve this and more from a grateful 
Nation. 





Clean-Politics Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY . 


OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 
PELLY. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. I was 


happy to note that our distinguished col- _ 
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league from California [Mr. BaLDwrIn] 
had introduced a bill providing that leg- 
islators and public officials fully disclose 
their"personal financial affairs each year 
including a statement of gifts. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from California 
{| Mr. BaLpwrin] for his comprehensive ap- 
proach toward reform legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot go home and 
honestly report to my constituents that 
the code of ethics which recently was 
passed by the Congress is anything more 
than a well-worded exposition of fine 
principles without any effective means*of 
controlling’ conflicts of interest or im- 
proper practices. 

It is very much to be hoped that bills 
such as Mr? BALpWIn’s and my own bill, 
H. R. 10631, will be given a full and 
serious hearing in the next Congress, and 
in this connection, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an editorial of July 10, 
1958, from the Seattle Times which sug- 
gests an urgent need in new regulations 
covering campaign expenses: 

To Curs HicH CAMPAIGN COSTS 


The Adams-Goldfine affair touches on is- 
sues affecting the basic workability of our 
democratic processes. These are issues which 
should be kept alive long after the furor over 
one man’s imprudence has subsided. 

We refer of course to the whole complicated 
and disturbing question of gifts to men in 
public life. 

Certainly, cases of outright bribery, of the 
direct purchase of specific favors, are rare in 
American political life. 

And yet informed observers agree that the 
elected public official who is not under some 
sort of obligation to private and fund-or-fa- 
vor givers (individuals, businesses, labor 
unions or other organizations) also is a rari- 
ty. Many nonelected public officials are un- 
der similar pressures. 

There have been several unsuccessful at- 
tempts in recent years to solve this problem 
by legislation. 

In the wake of the Adams-Goldfine dis- 
closures, a California Republican Congréss- 
man, JOHN F. BaLpwIn, this week introduced 
a new clean-politics bill. 

The Baldwin measure would require Con- 
gressmen and top Government and White 
House Officials to disclose yearly all financial 
transactions, including receipt of gifts val- 
ued at more than $10. An annual statement 
of assets also would be required. 

Top Presidential appointees requiring Sen- 
ate confirmation are given a very stiff going- 
over, at least by members of the opposition 
political party, regarding their financial 
holdings and possible conflicts of interest be- 
cause of their private assets. 

Washington observers long have main- 
tained that Senators and Representatives 
should be subject to the same conditions, as 
regards their private finances, which they 
impose on Cabinet officers. 

The Baldwin bill appears to a well-inten- 
tioned effort at needed reform, but the area— 
insofar as Congressmen are concerned— 
where new ground rules are most urgently 
needed is that of campaign expenses. 

Legislation in this area presently on the 
books—the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 
i925—is widely circumvented by both major 
political parties. The act’s limits on cam- 
paign contributions are, for all practical pur- 
poses, meaningless, and the measure has 
served only to introduce an element of hy- 
pocrisy into high levels of national politics. 


The fantastic cost of campaigning for ma- 


jor political office can be expected to con- 


tinue to soar—forcing candidates to ever 
greater dependence upon large contributors— 
until realistic, enforceable, workable legis- 
lation to curb them is enacted. 





July 24 
One attempt to at least take much of the 
hypocrisy out of present campaign-fung 


practices got surprisingly far in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 


This bill would have raised the authorizeq 
limits on spending by national party eom. - 


mittees and by candidates for Congress, put 
also would have closed some of the loopholes 
through which existing laws are circum: 
vented. 

Many leading figures in both parties are 
of course, reluctant to tamper with the es. 
tablished practices through which they have 
achieved office. 

Continued public demand is needed to 
bring about the reforms necessary to the 
health of our democratic system. 





Marines Fear Abolition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following articles from 
the Los Angeles Examiner: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of July 15, 
\ 1958] 
MARINES FEAR ABOLITION UNDER TERMS OF 
PLAN 


(First in a series of two articles) 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


Congress has been hearing from the Marine 
Corps on the proposed reorganization of the 
Pentagon, 

There are two reasons for the Marine 
Corps’ legislative offensive. First, the Ma- 
rine Corps is not against a Pentagon reform, 
but it opposes when it seems to be dangerous 
errors in the official plan. Second, the Ma- 
rine Corps does not want to be organized out 
of existence; and the official plan, according 
to some analysts, would permit that to hap- 
pen. Consequently, for the third time in 
recent years the Marine Corps, or rather its 
veterans of overseas service, are fighting to 
avert its abolition. . 

The Marines have no quarrel with the 
main objectives of the reorganization pro- 
posal. 

The vast and victorious campaigns of 
World War II, in the Mediterranean, if 
Europe and in the wide Pacific, dramatized 
the necessity for unified commands in com 
bat. 

Controversies among the Armed Forces, 
particularly in aviation and atomic weapon- 
ry, have proved the importance and value 
of closer unification than has been attained 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

But, Marine observers contend, no exigen- 
cy can require that ome. service & 
another, while under any system, each sérv- 


ice must have its own staff structure to di-_ 


rect its personnel and accomplish its mis 
sions. > 

The basic ideas justifying President Bisen- 
hower’s recommendations for a new fe 
organization of the Defense Department were 
set forth in his message to Congress 00 
April 3. 

Accompanying the message was the ad- 
ministration draft of a bill—prepared in the 
Pentagon, mainly by the Army—to carry 
the President’s policy. : 

This bill—as dissected by Marine Comps 
specialists and others—contains a 0 
of provisions that are severely qu 
but that can be removed or modified bY 
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ndment without detriment to the great 
itself. 

according to these analyses presented to 
the congressional committees, the official bill 
gs it emerged from the Pentagon would tend 
to destroy the principle of civil control of 
the Military Establishment by— 

|, Substituting @ general staff system for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

9, Authorizing arbitrary mergers or ex- 
tinguishment of branches of the Armed 

ces created by Congress; and 

3, Transferring to the executive duties 
and powers relating to national , defense 

\ which, under the Constitution, belong ex- 
cusively to Congress. 

The House Armed Services committee 
under the chairmanship of Representative 
ymson, Georgia, wrote into the reorganiza- 
tion bill various provisions and prohibitions 
to preserve the Joint Chiefs of Staff system 
and protect the statutory integrity of the 
separated Armed Forces, 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of July 16, 
1958] 
CHANGES UrGEep To Save MARINES 
(Last of a series of two articles) 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

As presented to Congress, the administra- 
tion bill for reorganization of the Pentagon 
would have bestowed upon the Secretary of 
Defense unlimited power “to transfer, re- 
assign, abolish, or consolidate” any function 
of the Armed Forces, including “combat 
functions.” 

Precedent was sought in the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commissions. Hoover 
reforms authorized the President to stream- 
line or abolish civil bureaus, with the as- 
sent of Congress. The Pentagon bill would 
have given the Secretary of Defense dicta- 
torial authority over the military branch, 
and enabled the President to veto corrective 
action by Congress. 

Thus the Secretary could abolish the Ma- 
rine Corps or alter the National Guard, be- 
longing actually to the States. 


SPECIFIC 


The Vinson committee’s report on its 
amended version of the bill deals with this 
proposal, It notes especially that the pro- 
posal would permit the Secretary to contra- 
vene existing statutes, which only Congress 
may repeal. 

Congress, the committee observes, has by 
law itself “prescribed the broad rules and 
missions of the four major services”—the 
Amy, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
And, the committee comments, “the lan- 
guage with a respect to the Marine Corps is 
om specific” than with respect to the 

ers, 


The committee recalls the special qualifica- 
tions of the marines as an amphibious com- 
bat element, and the history of their long 
experience in little wars. It refers to an at- 
tempt in 1947 to abolish naval aviation and 
to reduce the Marine Corps to @ ceremonial 
organization. Hence— 

Congress wisely inserted provisions in the 
National Security Act to insure the con- 
tinuation of naval aviation and the con- 
tinued existence of the Marine Corps as a 
Meaningful force in readiness.” 

DREAD RECOGNIZED 
Reassertion of the principle recognizes 
continuous need for a defense system 
to meet any type of aggression, not 
merely one type. 

The committee began its revisionary work 
With the firm conviction that changes in 
the organization of the Department of De- 
fense were n ‘ 

Accordingly, it yields to the Pentagon wide 

tions to make changes which do not 
combat functions, and which*Con- 

“8 may cancel by concurrent resolution, 
Rot subject to executive veto. 
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And, in war emergencies, the President, as 
Commander in Chief, would have tempo- 
rarily absolute power, without restrictions, 
to assign and direct the Armed Forces. 

InN ACCORD 

On one point the President and the Hovse 
committee were in full accord—establish- 
ment in the Pentagon of a Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering to prevent un- 
wise service competition and make the best 
use of our scientific and technological re- 
sources. 

In his congressional message, also, the 
President said: 

“We must continue the three military de- 
partments (Army, Navy, Air Force) as agen- 
cies * * * to administer a wide range of 
functions.” 

With that, the House committee agrees 
completely. 





Representative Hoffman’s Record as 
Fearless Scrapper in Congress Cited in 
Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague and dean of the Michigan Re- 
publican delegation in the House [Mr. 
HorrMan] has recently received well- 
earned recognition in the press for his 
fearless and untiring devotion to his 
duties. Not only did the Chicago Trib- 
une recently devote much space to his 
activities but the News-Palladium, pub- 
lished in Benton Harbor, Mich., in the 
district represented by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] called 
attention of its readers to the compli- 
ments being paid our colleague. 

That article, entitled “Horrman Is 
Envy of His Colleagues” follows: 

“You lucky dog. Here it is election year 
and you have had no chance to campaign, 
and you are the subject of a fine article by 
a big metropolitan newspaper that covers 
your district.” 

That’s about the way comment is running 
among Congressman CLARE E. HorrmMan’s fel- 
low Members of the House, Republican and 
Democrat. 

What Mr. Horrman’s friends are referring 
to is the recent Chicago Tribune story that 
highlighted this particular Michigan solon’s 
long career in the House as a fearless scrap- 
per and a dyed-in-the-wool Republican par- 
tisan. 

HorrMan is getting some fine compli- 
ments, too, from the high command of the 
Republican National Committee. 

ALCORN IS ELATED 


National Chairman Meade Alcorn, chair- 
man of the GOP National Committee, has 
just written him: 

“Congratulations for the splendid job you 
have done on the floor of the House in 
focusing the Nation’s attention on some of 
the abuses which have emerged from the 
Harris committee hearings. We need more 
forthright and hard-hitting statements such 
as yours. You have rendered a real service 
to the country and to the party.” 

Director of Public Relations, W. C. Strand, 
of the national committee, wrote Horrman: 

“This note gives me an opportunity to tell 
you that I have been following with pleasure 
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your recent speeches in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on the Harris committee. I have 
never read finer expressions in the field of 
civil liberties with particular reference to 
the rights of citizens in their relations with 
their elected representatives.” 


CAN’T CAMPAIGN ~* 


HorrMan said today that it was impossible 

for him to make any extended primary cam- 

_Ppaign before now and the primary election 
which is only 24% weeks away, August 6. 

Even though he will be opposed by two 
candidates, Luther I. Daines of Van Buren 
County, and Dale Douthett, of Berrien, he 
says it’s impossible to get away in these final 
weeks before adjournment. 

This weekend he has promised to make a 
hurried trip home for an appearance at Kal- 
amazoo, on Monday, before a meeting of 
supervisors of the Third and Fourth Con- 
gressional Districts. He may also fill a date 
in Berrien. 

“Congress is hoping to wind up its session 
in August,” said HorrmMan today. “But the 
Middle East crisis is serious. Who knows 
what is going to develop with our Marines 
now in Lebanon? Adjournment may be 
postponed in view of the situation. The 
voters of the Fourth District have sent me 
here to do a job. If they don’t know where 
I stand by this time, they never will know. 
I’ve said over and over, I’m nothing but a 
hired man for my district. They’ve paid me 
to be on the job. And here’s where I’m go- 
ing to stick while there’s a job to do, pri- 
mary or no primary.” 





Michigan’s Labor Market 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of the following report dated 
June 1958 issued by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission in con- 
nection with Michigan’s labor market: 

It has become increasingly likely since 
May 15 that the relatively small increase in 
unemployment during the preceding 30 days 
may have been the beginning of a change in 
the trend. 

If it were not for the coming automobile 
model changeover period, there would be 
several reasons to hope that we have reached 
@ peak in unemployment. Most important 
of these is the fact that the volume of claims 
activity in our branch offices had declined. 
In mid-April, claims of all types totaled 358,- 
653. By the week of May 22, the claims load 
had dropped to 307,265 and by June 12, 
claims of all types were down to 302,209. 
Although the number of persons exhausting 
their right to benefits has increased sharply 
during the same time, it has not been great 
enough to make up for the difference in the 
claims total. Another reason for optimism 
is the fact that daily placement activity in 
the branch offices of the commission in- 
creased 17 percent during the past month. 
All of the increase was seasonal, and in the 
non-manufacturing industries, reflecting the 
efforts of the commission’s intensive hire- 
now campaign. However, the/fact that there 
Was any gain at all is encouraging. Place- 
ments in manufacturing industries were un- 
changed and that was a definite improve- 
ment compared with the sharp downtrend of 
recent months. More satisfaction may also 
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be found in the-recent settlement of labor 
disputes which had delayed the normal sea- 
sonal upturn in two industries. 

Although the employment downtrend may 
have leveled off, we know that there will 
be temporary cutbacks this summer. Sea- 
sonal uptrends will undoubtedly continue 
during the summer months. But manufac- 
turing employment is likely to decline be- 
cause of the impending model changeover 
in the automobile industry. When the 
changeover occurs, more workers will be laid 
off and the uptrend in unemployment will 
be resumed. Employment will rise after the 
1959 models go into production. 

Michigan’s labor market during the cur- 
rent period was characterized by small 
changes, with industrial unemployment edg- 
ing upward. Improvement in employment 
was held back by a lack of seasonal jobs for 
vacationing students. Automobile produc- 
tion remained low. Unemployment was 15.8 
percent of the total labor force on May 15. 


Nonfarm employment, May 15, 

QO i Shiite wed ide tn chee 2, 296, 000 
Net change from 1 month ago-... —21,000 
Net change from 1 year ago.-.. —283, 000 
Manufacturing employment, May 

10, ia on nthe ae 819, 000 
Net change from 1 month ago..-_. —22,000 
Net change from 1 year ago... — 239, 000 
Unemployment, May 15, 1958-.-. 462,000 
Net change from 1 month ago---. +2, 000 
Net change from 1 year ago_-.--. -+ 275, 000 





The Midwesterner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as a mid- 
dle westerner, I was particularly inter- 
ested in an article written by Hal Boyle 
concerning the people who live in that 
great part of our country. I thought 
it might be interesting also to others and, 
under leave, include it herewith: 

[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of July 17, 1958] 
(By Hal Boyle) 

Kansas City, Mo.—What makes the mid- 
westerner different? 

There is no doubt he is. 

Coming from the East to the Midwest you 
are aware of a difference in the people who 
dwell in the great heartland of America. 
But it takes you some time to puzzle out 
what that difference is. 

Here are a few things you may observe: 

The midwesterner seems to get as much 
done as anybody else, but he never seems to 
be in a great hurry about it. He feels that 
every day is long enough for the work that 
has to be done in it. 

The midwesterner loves to talk, but he 
prefers small talk to big talk. He seems to 
have an innate understanding of the fact 
that time has a way of punishing braggarts. 

The midwesterner doesn’t believe much in 
hysteria. The periodic panics and alarms 
that sweep people in coastal areas rarely 
touch him. He: still retains a kind of won- 
derful 19th century feeling of security in 
both himself and his section of the country. 

WRY SENSE OF HUMOR 

The midwesterner has a wry sense of 
humor based on a sound set of normal 
values. To him nothing is funnier than 
anyone or anything that lets itself get out 
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of perspective, or, as he puts it, ‘too big for 
its britches.” 

The midwesterner is self-confident in 
peace and makes a good soldier in wartime 
because he learns early to adjust to life, not 
as he might want it, but life as it is. He 
knows each winter probably will be long and 
cold, and each summer long and hot. 

The midwesterner, like the southerner, is 
instinctively polite—although perhaps in a 
more informal way. He prefers to take the 
other fellow at his own estimate as long as 
possible. 

The midwesterner is automatically friendly 
to everyone he meets. He enjoys doing 
small favors. But he can also be a long 
hater if he feels his friendship is imposed 
upon. 

The midwesterner is endlessly curious. He 
likes to hear about how other people live, 
but he is slow to change his own ways—and 
won’t be stampeded into doing so. 

Weather rules his existence from birth, 
and is always there ready to ruin or enrich 
him. To a midwesterner probably the most 
important things in life are the weather and 
his home. He’s a great weather watcher and 
a great homebody. No other American takes 
a deeper pride in his home—or works harder 
at keeping it up. 

To the average midwesterner a steak 
sizzling in the barbecue pit in his backyard 
holds a finer music than any sonata by 
Beethoven; tomorrow’s weather forecast is 
more meaningful to him than anything 
Khrushchev may have said yesterday about 
the international political climate. 

Come up sunshine or a storm, there is one 
thing the midwesterner can’t quite under- 
stand: Why anyone would possibly want to 
live anywhere else in the wide world except 
where he does. 





A Queen Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
founding. It was my great privilege to 
join with Governor O'Neill, Senator 
Bricker, and Senator Lausche in paying 
tribute to this thriving community, one 
that serves adjacent farms and towns 
and contributes so much to the economy 
of our Nation through its many indus- 
tries. / 

Founded in 1808, Mansfield, with its 
excellent location, rich soil, and fine cli- 
mate was potentially strong. But the 
growth of a community depends upon 
the intelligent foresight and planning 
of its citizens and leaders. It has only 
been through the combined efforts of 
citizens from all walks of life, past and 
present, that this tremendous growth 
has been realized. With the historic 
strides made thus far, Mansfield can 
surely look to the future with confidence. 

Among the honored guests at this 
year’s sesquicentennial celebration was 
the wonderful lady who 50 years ago 
reigned as queen of the city’s 100th an- 
niversary celebration. It was a rare 
privilege and pleasure*for me to spend 
a few short minutes with this queen of 





yesteryear, and it gives me equal pleas. 
ure to include in today Recorp an ar. 
ticle by Ken Woodman, editor of the 
Mansfield News-Journal about this 
lovely lady—his mother-in-law: 
A QUEEN RETURNS 
(By Ken Woodman, editor, Mansfield News. 
Journal) 


Not often does a queen who has reigned 
at a city’s centennial celebration return to 
duplicate her sovereign honor when the 
city has reached its 150th milestone. But 
that is exactly ~vhat has happened in Mans. 
field, Ohio. 

Fifty years ago, in 1908, Miss Nellie Law. 
rence, then 18, was chosen as the Goddess 
of Ceres for the city’s 100th anniversary, 
She rode through the streets enthroned on 
@ wagon drawn by four white horses, 

Saturday, June 12, 1958, she returned to 
Mansfield to participate in the city’s week. 
long sesquicentennial. She is now Mrs, 
Nellie Gerkan of Cincinnati, 

After participating in the opening cere. 
monies she lunched with Congressman J. 
Harry McGrecor (17th Ohio District), Ohio 
Gov. C. William O'Neill, and Edward Sutter, 
managing director of the sesquicentennial, 

At 4 p. m. she was given a seat of honor 
in an old-time carriage drawn by four white 
horses and, following a cavalcade of not. 
ables, she led the main section of the pa- 
rade down Park Avenue West, a distance 
of more than a mile, to open a review of 
bands and decorated floats that moved past 
the reviewing stand for more than 2 hours, 

An estimated 120,000 persons watched the 
parade. 

In the evening, Mrs. Gerkan was intrd. 
duced to a crowd of 5,000 spectators who 
went to Arlin Field to witness the first of 
six evening performances of the pageant, 
Stockades to Satellites, commemorating th 
city’s growth over 150 years. , 

For the celebration a part of Mansfield’s 
Central Park was transformed into a replica 
of old Market Street with buildings copied 
from 19th century structures. 

Visitors from all over the United States 
came back to Mansfield Monday, for bus 
tours and a homecoming dinner. The tours 
included visits to Malabar Farm, home of 
the late Louis Bromfield, and Kingwood 
Center, the multi-million-dollar cultural 
and horticultural center established for 
Mansfield by the late C. K. King. 

Tuesday was Children’s Day, featuring a 
youth parade. On Wednesday women white 
collar workers picnicked in the center of 
the city. Thursday brought a public shayv- 
ing of beards to climax a beard-growing 
contest. Friday was devoted to looking 
toward Mansfield’s future growth and Sat- 
urday was Agriculture Day. ? 

As part of the celebration the Mansfield 
News-Journal issued a 208-page historical 
sesquicentennial. edition. The total press 
run of £0,000 copies was completely sold out 
within 6 hours, 





Arabs and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recoxp, I wish to insert an article 
recently published in the Cincinnati Ba- 
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quirer of Cincinnati, Ohio. This article 
deals with the basic nationalism of the 
arab people and their fundamental de- 
sire to remain aloof from communistic 
influences. The Arab doctor who ex- 
the opinions contained in the 
article is evidently a very intelligent man 
and being an Arab himself he should 
know whereof he speaks. The article 
mentioned is as follows: 

gaps COULD BE BULWARK AGAINST Reps, Says 

IRANIAN Docror, HERE 5 YEARS 


(EprTor’s NotTEe.—The views expressed here 

pr. Niroomand are those of partisan Arab 

nationalism. The Enquirer presents them as 

ts which deserve expression though in 

opposition to present United States policy.) 
(By George Amick) 

An earnest young Iranian doctor declared 
here yesterday that Americans should be en- 
couraging the Arab nationalists instead of 
sending marines against them. 

And if the American Government “prac- 
ticed what it preached,” he said, the marines 
now in Lebanon would call free elections “to 
see just what kind of government the people 
there really want.” 

Dr. Iraj Niroomand, 28-year-old Tehranian 
interning at Children’s Hospital, said he has 
found Americans to be “the best people in 
the world” during his 5 years of study in this 
country. 

But he doesn’t think American policy 
toward the Arab countries reflects the real 
wishes of the taxpayers who pay for it. 

“The American Government has sent a lot 
of money to these countries. But it’s not 
used as it’s meant to be,” he said feelingly. 

“Most of it goes to the heads of govern- 
ment, It buys Cadillacs for Ibn Saud and 
Swiss chalets as wedding presents for pre- 
miers. It doesn’t have any effect on the 
poverty of the people.” 

In‘his own Iran, people live in a sad situ- 
ation not imaginable to Americans, Dr. 
Niroomand declared. : 

“In Tehran there are 2 million, and 500,- 
000 of them live in holes and hovels,” he 
said, 

“Is it fair for countries to be oil-rich like 
ours are—and the people be so poor?” 

Dr. Niroomand said Americans make a 
“big noise here because Mr. Goldfine paid 
some hotel bills. 

“We Arabs hate corruption, too, but we 
can’t do anything about it because we don‘t 
have freedom,” he said. “Now we have a 
little chance, because of a nationalistic 
Movement, to get some freedom. 

“The American people should support this 
movement, Americans stand for the very 
things these men are fighting for.” 

Nasser is looked on as a savior-by the Arab 
people, Dr. Niroomand explained, because he 
isalmost the only leader who has spoken out 
against the British. 

“You must realize that Arabs have been 
under British influence for more than two 
centuries. They have never had freedom. 
Now, they want it,” he said. 

Dr. Niroomand denied emphatically that 

or the Arab rebels were Communists. 

“It isn’t their fault that there is a cold 
War, and that when they act against the 
West they appear to be cooperating with the 
Russians 


“Why, in Egypt, the Communist Party is 
Outlawed. But in Britain it isn’t. 

“When Nasser visits Yugoslavia or Moscow 
he just wants to bluff you and use this situa- 
tion to Arab benefit. Arabs try this bluff be- 
cause they feel they have no other way to 

I know the Arabs, and, believe me, 
they are never going to turn Communist. 


Their religious beliefs are to strong.” - 


Now that America has landed marines in 
oo “whether this is right or wrong, 
ttoops are there’’—they should be used to 
uct a free election, Dr. Niroomand said, 
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“If the United States showed she was really 
for freedom and democramy, as she says, she 
would win the love of the Arabs. 

“You work hard to make a United Europe. 
Why not help make a United Arab Republic? 
And if you really help these people and show 
you are sincerely their friends, they will be a 
much stronger ally to you than the Baghdad 
Pact nations. 

“They will make a chain from India to 
north Africa—a whole belt around the world 
against communism. The Arab people would 
love you—they would give their lives for 
you.” 

Dr. Niroomand came to the United States 
in 1949. He attended University of California 
at Los Angeles, Concordia College in Minne- 
sota,-and the University of Minnesota before 
going abroad to Heidelberg, Germany, for his 
medical degree. 

He wants to return to Iran as a general 
practitioner. He has no interest in special- 
ization. 

“We don’t need specialists in Iran,” he said 
wryly. “There are few enough general 
doctors.” 


\ 





The Necessity for Maintaining and Im- 
plementing the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Middle East have pointed 
up the necessity for maintaining 4nd im- 
plementing the Marine Corps both in 
personnel and equipment. 

Despite the warnings of many of my 
informed colleagues and myself on this 
vital matter, the Defense Department 
eae heretofore disregarded this obvious 

act. 

Within the past several months I have 
spoken of this and had intended to ad- 
dress the House once more. I have just 
read an article by Walter Winchell, one 
of America’s great journalists, which is 
most eloquent on this subject. 

The article appears in the New York 
Daily Mirror of July 18, 1958, and under 
unanimous consent I make it a part of 
the Recorp. 

(By Walter Winchell) 

Mr. and Mrs. United States, as the clouds 
of war gather from Cairo and the Euphrates 
and from Suez to Yemen, it is obvious that 
additional heavy burdens are being placed 
upon the Marines. Our international re- 
sponsibilities have increased by thousands of 
miles—while the Department of Defense has 
cut down the Marines by thousands of 
men.—From this column March 20, 1958. 

The Congress is in an uproar because, they 
say, Central Intelligence was caught flat- 


’ footed in Iraq. This is, of course, pure 


bunk. The CIA warned again and again 
that our whole diplomatic arch in the Middle 
East was falling—but the business-as-usual 
bunch teamed up with the Pollyannas and 
a good time was had by all until the house 
of cards collapsed. Since, by policy, Central 
Intelligence can neither affirm nor deny, 
Allen Dulles makes the ideal political scape- 
goat.” It’s as simple as fighting a man whose 
hands are tied behind his back. Unfortu- 
nately, this won’t solve the problem abroad, 
though it does offer a plausible political ex- 
planation for the folks back home. 


For 10 years, in the 1930’s, this reporter 
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attempted to warn the American people of 
the gathering Nazi warclouds. For the last 
15, he has tried to point out the coming 
Communist cyclone, for which he has been 
variously called an hysterical warmonger and 
@ member of the lunatic fringe. Unfortu- 
nately, I was far too right. All you have 
to do is look at the map. Not only the 
Middle East, but North Africa also, is a 
seething volcano. It not only fits together 
like a jigsaw puzzle; once the pieces are in 
place our jig is going to be up. 

Asia is gone, the Middle East and Suez 
are breached, and North Africa is going. 
The Nazis knew what ancient Rome learned 
the hard way—who controls North Africa 
controls Europe. For repeatedly stating 
this, Allen Dulles was regarded as a Cas- 
sandra, at best, and a political nuisance, at 
worst. Having drunk the heady wine of 
phony security, the lads who wouldn't listen 
are now trying to blame Dulles for their 
hangovers. Just to get right to the bottom: 
London was caught far more flatfooted than 
Washington, which is neither here nor there. 
What’s here is this: The world is closer to 
World War III than even the crisis of the 
Berlin blockade or of Korea. 

Again, ironically, if war is prevented it is 
because the Marines have landed. But 
thanks to the myopic eyesight along the 
Potomac, the Marines have been cut to such 
@ point that Commandant Randolph Pate 
testified only a month ago that they were in 
perilous shape. If this be true, Secretary 
McElroy owes an apology—and a resigna- 
tion—to the Nation. The Congress appro- 
priated the money for the Marines, and the 
Defense Department simply appropriated the 
money for themselves. Senator RuSSELL has 
thundered against this unconstitutional pro- 
cedure, but the Pentagon is a law unto it- 
self, apparently. The real irony for Com- 
mandant Pate is that just 40 years ago 
today—the 5th Marines broke the Kaiser’s 
own regiment and the Hindenburg Line. 

The United States Marines are on more 
than the shores of Lebanon. They are on 
the conscience of every American capable 
of writing to the White House. Instead of 
4 divisions and 4 wings, they have 3 skele- 
tonized wings and 3 lean divisions. They 
may lack strength on Capitol Hill, but we 
can thank the 49 stars they have it in the 
Mediterranean. 

In this writer’s considered opinion, unless 
the United States Marines are brought up 
to a minimum of 5 divisions and 5 wings, 
the Mediterranean is in for its most hectic 
days since Hannibal. Even as Allen Dulles 
warned of the hurricane, the wiseacres were 
cutting down our ability to do something 
about it. There is only one thing in Amer- 
ican history more stupid than sending scrap 
iron to Japan. That is cutting the only 
ready force we have—the Marines—to the 
danger point. Unless this is remedied, even 
the men who made this tragic mistake 
won’t have to answer for it—because we will 
have lost a war without even being able 
to fight it. You don’t answer to the Reds: 
They tell you. In the meantime, all politicos 
will kick Allen Dulles in the shins because 
it doesn’t cost anything. He’s not running 
for anything and he can’t answer back. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
a summit conference. The reason is that a 
large number of people believe it could 
bring peace. But an analysis of the facts 
indicates the exact opposite. The Geneva 
Conference was in session when the Reds 
barged into the Near East, The Berlin block- 
ade was used as a cover for the attack on 
Korea. The Peace Conference on Korea was 
used as a cover for the seizure of Indo- 
China. Every conference to date has been 
a front for a new basic attack. Suppose the 
conference reached an agreement. By ac- 
tual count, Moscow has broken 72 to date. 
This means it is 72 to 1 that they would 
break the next one. That’s a long shot to 
take when the country’s life is at stake. 
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It is an axiom that words repeated enough 
lose their meaning, but facts do not. The 
20th century is punch drunk on war head- 
lines—but that doesn’t lessen the enemy’s 
wallop. There was a ‘ime when the placing 
of all Armed Forces on Alert No. 1 would 
haye aroused the country to its danger. 
But even the notice that the Marines have 
landed, that the Atlantic Battle Force is 
rushing reinforcements to the 6th American 
Fleet and that heavy units of Her Majesty’s 
Home Fleet have been moved up in reserve— 
has failed to awaken the Pollyannas from 
their dream world. The Commander in 
Chief has told the Natten we will accept our 
responsibilities come what may. If that 
isn’t plain American language, what is? 

In March of this year, this reporter wrote 
that the Near and Middle East was reaching 
the explosion point. If I knew, you can bet 
Allen Dulles knew and if Allen Dulles knew, 
so did the High Command. This writer re- 
members President Roosevelt, under similar 
attack, exhibiting a letter to him. It was 
from one of F. D. R’s sons, who wrote from 
the battlefield that he hoped he’d fall in 
action—so they would stop criticizing his 
father. Well, Allen Dulles’ son is only now 
recovering from his severe Korean wounds 
as a result of magnificent courage on the 
battlefield. What FDR's son offered, Allen 
Dulles’ son paid. That alone should stop 
the cowardly attacks on the CIA Director. 
But if that isn’t enough, at great risk to his 
own life, Allen Dulles caused the early sur- 
render of the Nazi armies in Italy—thus 
saving tens of thousands of American lives. 

In any event, it is too late for blame, even 
if there were any place to put it. The crisis 
is far beyond an examination of its cause. 
What we should worry about is its effect. 
The first lines of defense for this. country 
are Central Intelligence and the United 
States Marines. Unless they are backed to 
our nilt, the enemy’s hilt will be in our 
back. It is time the country awakened and 
armed—really armed. The choice is simple. 
For America—it’s reveille—or taps. 





Congress and the Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial, Congress and the Stars, relat- 
ing to the new outer-space bill that re- 
cently passed the Congress, appearing in 
the Washington Star of July 18, 1958. 

Also an editorial, Up We Go, appearing 
in the Boston Traveler of July 18, 1958: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

18, 1958] 


CONGRESS AND THE STARS 


Now that Congress has unanimously ap- 
proved the necessary legislation, our country 
soon will have in operation the kind of or- 
ganization it needs to carry out, on a high- 
priority basis, what President Eisenhower has 
described as “an imaginative and well-con- 
ceived space program.” 

This program will have the following ob- 
jectives, among others: (1) Increasing hu- 
man knowledge of the phenomena in the 
heavens above us; (2) improving the safety, 
design, and efficiency of aircraft; (3) devel- 
oping vehicles, manned as well as unmanned, 
for spatial exploration aimed at promoting 
the peaceful, scientific progress of mankind; 
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(4) maintaining our country’s role as a leader 
in all such ventures; and (5) cooperating 
with other nations engaged in the same sort 
of activities. 

As set forth in the new legislation, which 
contains the substance of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
recommendations, the Federal body in charge 
of all this will be called the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency. It will absorb 
the existing National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and it will continue—and 
greatly expand upon—the committee’s cur- 
rent projects. It will do so under a single 
Administrator, who is expected to be Dr, 
Hugh L. Dryden, the NACA’s present Direc- 
tor. Working closely with it, in addition to 
@ Pentagon liaison group, will be a nine-man 
advisory council, including the President, 
whose decision will be final in any civilian- 
military dispute as regards the direction and 
supervision of certain types of spatial under- 
takings. 

Moreover, although the organizational set- 
up of the new agency will have the effect of 
establishing firm civilian control over such 
undertakings as a whole, the law specifically 
provides that the Defense Department will 
be the boss of all activities peculiar to or 
primarily associated with development of 
weapons systems, military operations, or de- 
fense of the United States. As far as 
some projects are concerned, this leaves 
room for possible controversy between the 
Pentagon and the projected NASA, but the 
President’s overriding power as arbiter safe- 
guards against disputes of a kind that could 
seriously impede progress. 

Everything considered, therefore, Congress 
seems to have done an excellent job in 
legislating to create the new agency and lay 
the groundwork for far-reaching activity in 
this all-important field. If the agency itself 
acts with vision and vigor, our country 
should be able to hold its own in space as a 
power second to none. 





[From the Boston Traveler of July 18, 1958] 
Ur WE Go 


Congress has cleared the way for United 
States leadership in the space age this week 
by creating a new civilian space agency. 

It will be known as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. It will 
have a nine-man advisory council headed by 
the President. And its immediate objective 
will be to propel this country ahead of 
Soviet Russia in the race for the conquest 
of outer space. 

This was badly needed. Without such an 
agency, there would be overlapping and con- 
flict between military and civilian space 
projects, attended by costly duplication of 
effort. , 

Now we can move ahead with a minimum 
of confusion. 

House and Senate alike deserve a word of 
commendation for swift and intelligent ac- 
tion on this. 





Arkansas Good Place for Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. E: C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
work of the Arkansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission in a growing and 
expanding State is justly famous 
throughout the Nation. Arkansas citi- 
zens, working from a program expertly 







devised and operated by dedicateq and 
devoted officials, have joined together tg 
utilize the resources of the wonder 
in strengthening the economy of the 
South by bringing industry into 
originally dependent on agriculture, 
The success of this program is inqj. 
cated by ceremonies recently held jn 
Helena and West Helena to retire some 
$755,362.70 in bonds provided by the Ar. 
kansas Industrial Development ¢ 
sion in assisting the Mohawk Rubber Co, 
to establish a plant in the twin cities, 
This is but one instance of the 
of AIDC. In the first half of 1958 over 
32 industrial plants, representing 1 jp. 
vestment of $10 million, have been Jp. 
cated in Arkansas. 
It is a pleasure to place into the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL RecorD the estimate of Ar- 
kansas as a site for an industrial plant 
as stated by Mr. Henry W. Fawcett, 
president of the Mohawk Rubber Co, 
Says Mr. Fawcett: 
Arkansas is the best State in the Nation 
for producing consumer goods, 


The full story of this impressive cere. 
mony and the rise of industry in Ar. 
kansas is well written in the July 16 issue 
of the Helena World. It is a pleasure to 
call to the attention of Members the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Jack M. Young, edi- 
tor of the World. These citizens are 
building a better State and deserve our 
commendations. 
ARKANSAS’ GOOD PLACE FoR _ INDUSTRY, 

PRESIDENT OF MOHAWK RUBBER SaYs 


(By Jack M. Young) 


“Arkansas is the best State in the Nation 
for producing consumer goods,” Henry W. 
Fawcett, president of the Mohawk Rubber 
Co., told a luncheon meeting at the Helena 
Country Club yesterday afternoon. 

Purpose of the meeting was to hand over 
a check for $755,362.70 to Withrop Rocke- 
feller to retire a bond issue which helped 
the company establish its West Helena plant 
back in 1956. 

“I think the members of the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission and 
those of the Helena-West Helena Indys- 
trial Development Corporation are the most 
dedicated and unselfish men I have ever 
met,” Mr. Fawcett stated. 

“When they came to see us in Akron about 
putting a plant in Arkansas we were greatly 
impressed and I want to say that the Helena 
plant has worked out wonderfully for our 
company. ; 

“We hope to become better citizens of the 
community and State in the months to 
come. As of June sales from the local 
plants totaled over $1,200,000,” he added. 

Mr. Fawcett then announced that $500,000 
worth of new equipment has already been 
ordered for the West Helena plant and that 
another million dollars’ worth would be 
installed early in 1959. That would bring 
the plant to peak production with existing 
facilities and any future growth would call . 
for additional buildings. d 

We are calling in the bonds today not 
because we have refinanced them at a lower 
rate of interest, but because of our Mohawk 
wants to make a small contribution to help 
further Arkansas industry. 

Mr. Rockefeller said Mohawk’s early pay- 
ment of its bonds would make the 
available for assisting other industries 
locating plants in Arkansas. . 

The check included $368,000 plus interest 
in bonds purchased by the State board of 
finance. A $2 million fund established 1 
the legislature for industrial dev 
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was all but depleted before Mohawk’s 
payment was made. 

jn accepting the check, Mr. Rockefeller 

ted out that the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission is a continuing co- 
tive program. “Unfortunately, a lot of 
towns haven't realized, as you have, that the 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion is a cooperative venture. A lot of towns 
are sitting back and waiting for us to bring 
them an industry. 

“The people of Helena and West Helena 
saw the problem and did something about 
it,” he continued. : 

Rockefeller also said he thought the State’s 

ulation was stabilizing because people 
like you are providing jobs for young peo- 
Sein talks before university, college, and 
high-school groups, I tell them that it is 
worth taking a gamble to stay in Arkansas 
because we have a great State and the po- 
tential is tremendous,” he continued. 

While praising the work of the Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission and of 
the Helena-West Helena Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission, Mr. Rockefeller said 
that Jack Taylor, of the Missouri Pacific 
office in St. Louis is the one who deserves 
most of the credit for starting the ball roll- 

on the Mohawk plant. Mr. Taylor was 
a guest at the luncheon. 

Gov. Orval Faubus made a brief talk to 
open the meeting and pointed out that this 
area has benefited appreciably from the Ar- 
kansas Industrial Development Commission 
program. : 

He was high in his praise of State Senator 
James P. “Doc” Baker, Jr., master of cere- 
monies, for his work in establishing the 


Arkansas Industrial Development Commis-~ 


sion. 
The governor said that as a member of 


asubcommittee of the Southern Governor's 
Conference on industrial expansion, he had 
found out that the Arkansas program was 
the envy of all the other Southern States. 

“The Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission and such groups as yours are 
doing a great job. Some folks say I want 
to take over all the commissions in the 
State, but I don’t know how I can take over 
the Arkansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission since I appointed all its members,” 
he said in an aside in a political reference 
to the current governor’s campaign. 

Governor Faubus then presented Arkansas 
Traveler Certificates to Mr. Fawcett, Edwin 
J. Howe and William F. Irvin, all of the 
Akron office of Mohawk. 

Other distinguished guests present in- 
cluded Lawrence W. Angst, plant manager; 
W. P. Rock, executive secretary, and Charles 
Shapiro of the Arkansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission; Mayor C. Sheffield of 

and Mayor Walter Shannon of West 
Helena, local chamber of commerce officials 
and representatives of press, radio, and TV. 

In introducing the guests, Mr. Baker called 
attention to the work done by Harry J. Mc- 
Carty, who handled the negotiations with 
Mohawk, and added that what every Arkansas 
tity needed “is Harry McCarty.” Mr. Rocke- 
— and Mr. Fawcett jointly~added an 

en.” 





Vain Hopes? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT.~ Mr. Speaker, the editor 
% the Richmond News Leader, Mr. 
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James J. Kilpatrick, on Tuesday, July 15, 
1958, wrote a very cogent and revealing 
editorial regarding the present crisis 
facing the Virginia schools this Septem- 
ber. Mr. Kilpatrick is an outstanding 
editorial writer and has done much to 
arouse our people to a realization of 
what is happening to them through Gov- 
ernment usurpation of power, including 
particularly the judicial arm thereof. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the editorial which was 
) published in the Richmond News Leader 
on Tuesday, July 15, 1958: 
Vain Hopes? 


In today’s Forum, a Negro attorney, in 
tones of mixed contempt and satisfaction, 
tells the South to abandon all hope that the 
Supreme Court’s opinion in the school segre- 
gation cases ever will be reversed. He 
charges us with distortion in falling recently 
to mention a fact so well known that we 
had not imagined it needed reiteration, that 
Brown v. Board of Education was decided by 
a unanimous court. In the light of that 
fact, the hope of ultimate reversal, he says, 
is mere whistling in the dark. 

It may be so. But in more optimistic 
moments (and we have an occasional apti- 
mistic moment, despite some dyspeptic 
opinion to the contrary), we draw hope from 
example and precept. There is the example 
of the 18th amendment. 

This misguided social experiment was sub- 
mitted to the States on December 17, 1917. 
Mississippi became the first State to ratify 
on January 8, 1918. Within little more than 
@ year, on January 16;.1919, the requisite 36 
States had approved the amendment, and it 
became in actual fact a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the supreme law 
of the land. Subsequently 10 other States 
accepted the amendment. An industrious 
statistician, adding up the votes State by 
State, discovered that in State senates, the 
vote for the 18th amendment was 1,310 for, 
237 against; and in the various lower cham- 
bers, it was 3,782 for, 1,035 against—a pre- 
ponderance of 78.5 percent dry. 

The last State to ratify was New Jersey 
in March of 1922, 4 years after Mississippi 
had been the first. And we remember once 
coming across a despairing tract written 
about this time by an antiprohibitionist, a 
judge who loved his toddy, who lamented the 
deplorable truth that now only Rhode Island 
and Connecticut remained as small islands 
of hope for the wet. His essay began some- 
thing like this: “It is absolute folly to imag- 
ine that the 18th amendment ever will be 
repealed. It is supported by overwhelming 
public sentiment, evidenced by the ratifica- 
tion of no fewer than 46 of the 48 States. 
Churches, schools, political parties, news- 
papers, and magazines are universally aligned 
in its support. This tide of opinion is not to 
be reversed.” . 

Of course, it was reversed. Over the next 
10 years, the people discovered that prohibi- 
tion would not work; public sentiment shift- 
ed completely, and when the Congress sub- 
mitted a repeal amendment in 1933, the 
States took only 10 months to wipe the 18th 
amendment off the books. The count among 
the States had been 46 to 2 in favor of pro- 
hibition in 1922; today the States stand 46 
to 2 against it. So when Mr. Martin, 4 years 
after Brown v. Board of Education, asserts 
that it is folly ever to imagine this opinion 
will be reversed, we say maybe so, and maybe 
not. 

And as for precept, the foes of compulsory 
integration can seek no brighter example 
than the precept established by their ene- 
mies themselves, the advocates of integra- 
tion. In 1899, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a unanimous opinion by 
the former Mr. Justice Harlan, approved the 
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concept of separate but equal schools. Did 
the proponents of integration give up? Not 
they. They kept hammering away. But in 
1927, in another unanimous opinion, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States bounced 
them down again. Did they give up? Not 
they. They felt the court was unanimously 
wrong, and they kept probing, testing, chal- 
lenging, litigating; and little by little, in 
Gaines, in Sipuel, in the McLaurin case in 
Oklahoma, in the Sweatt case in Texas, their 
siege tactics proved effective. On May 17, 
1954, they. claimed a unanimous court for 
their side. 

The NAACP saw no reason to give up aft- 
er Gong Lum v. Rice in 1927; they kept 
up their hopes in a discouraging hour. Well, 
we see no greater reason for the South to 
abandon hope after Brown v. Board of 
Education in 1954. The South is right in 
this great struggle, right constitutionally, 
right morally, right ethnically. In time this 
right will prevail. 

Abandon hope? Give up the battle? Not 
yet, Brother Martain, not yet. Why, the 
South has been fighting this opinion for just 
barely 4 years. It isn’t even breakfast time 
yet. After a while, when the sun gets up, 
we'll settle down to some real massive re- 
sistance. 








Determining Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of July 16, 


1958: 
DETERMINING CONTEMPT 


It is not surprising that the Harris sub- 
committee rejected Bernard Goldfine’s sug- 
gestion yesterday that it suspend its hear- 
ings until a United States district court de- 
cides whether he is required under the law 
to answer certain questions of the subcom- 
mittee which he deems irrelevant. Seeking 
an advisory opinion of this sort is not the 
practice among congressional investigating 
bodies; and a proposal put forward a couple 
of years ago by Representative KEATING to 
make it a regular practice was not adopted 
by either House of Congress. Nevertheless, 
we do not by any means share Chairman Har- 
RIs’ view that the Goldfine suggestion is not 
reasonable or that it would amount to abro- 
gating the responsibilities of his subcommit- 
tee. 

In most situations of this sort—in an ad- 
ministrative proceeding or in a grand jury 
interrogation or in connection with most 
State legislative investigations—the question 
whether a witness is required to answer is 
submitted to a court for adjudication. In 
point of fact it seems altogether unreason- 
able to force a man to run the risk of a term 
in jail for contempt when his refusal to an- 
swer is based on an honest conviction that 
the questions put to him are improper. Mr. 
Goldfine cannot yield to the Harris subcom- 
mittee without waiving his indubitable right 
to refuse an answer to irrelevant questions; 
and he cannot resist the subcommittee with- 
out placing himself in very serious jeopardy. 
He ought, we think, to have a definitive 
determination of the law as it applies to his 
situation so that he can know what to do. 

Since Congress never adopted the Keating 
bill for advisory court decisions on issues 
of this kind, it is very doubtful indeed that 
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the Harris subcommittee could accede to Mr. 
Goldfine’s request even if it wanted to. We 
do not know how it could submit the ques- 
tion to a Federal court. But the situation 
simply underscores more clearly than ever, 
it seerns to us, the need for legislation along 
the lines of Mr. Kgeatinc’s proposal. Only a 
court can make the decision; and only a 
court is qualified to do so. 





The Political and Governmental Situation 
in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years Michael Chinigo, a top 
reporter on international affairs, has 
been analyzing the political and govern- 
mental situation in Italy. No one I 
know of is better fitted to write on such 
a subject. He has spent a good portion 
of his life in Italy and areas adjacent 
thereto. His analysis of the present 
situation in Italy is excellent. His ac- 
quaintance with Amintore Fanfani gives 
him an inside picture of not only the 
personality of this man, but also his psy- 
chological approach to the entire ques- 
ition of communism. I felt the House 
would be interested in having these 
views of an expert in this field in view 
of the fact that we are constantly faced 
with problems with Italy. I append 
herewith the article in full from the July 
13, 1958, issue of the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette: 

Front Row 
(By Michael Chinigo) 

Rome.—lItaly has just tiptoed into phase 
3 of her postwar existence. 

It could be a momentous phase if success- 
ful. 

The goal: compression of communism 
within Italy’s borders. 

The responsibility, one way or another, 
rests on the shoulders of Amintore Fanfani, 
a man big in brains and of even bigger heart. 
He heads Italy’s 19th postwar government. 

Fanfani has for years fought alongside 
such men as Alcide De Gasperi, Mario Scelba, 
Giuseppe Pella, and Antonio Segni—all 
Prime Ministers before him—to contain com- 
munism. 

In the postwar period he so excelled in the 
diverse ministerial posts that Alcide De Gas- 
peri often pointed to him as the logical 
successor. 

And, when Fanfani was denied parliamen- 
tary approval in his first try at the premier- 
ship 4 years ago, it was De Gasperi who 
turned over to him the direction of the 
Christian Democratic Party which had just 
emerged from the 1953 general elections de- 
feated and divided. 

In the role of general secretary he show- 
ered the initiative and energy all Italians 
recognize to be his in reorganizing the party, 
building it up into a formidable political in- 
strument and preparing for the general elec- 
tions of this year in which he won a resound- 
ing and unexpected victory. 


HAD DESPAIRED OF VICTORY 


On the eve of the elections, the fiery 
Christian Democratic leader, who had visited 
Adenauer to learn how the German sister 
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/ 
party had spun its success, despaired in a been given him shortly before Stalin died, 


victory. Most Italians concurred that a dec- 
ade and more in power had whittled the 
popularity of the Italian Christian Demo- 
crats and that a slight recession should be 
expected. 

The dramatic turn of events in France 
produced an amazing shift in the thinking 
of the impressionable Italian people and a 
consequent victory for the Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy. 

Fanfani’s campaign platform rested solidly 
on the slogan: “Progress without adventure.” 

Translated into simple language that 
meant that the .nationalization of Italian 
industry would not be undertaken at the 
expense of private enterprise but only as a 
complement and catalyst of private enter- 
prise. 

The election victory, while surprising, fell 
short of what it would have taken to give the 
Christian Democrats absolute majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Therefore, Fanfani who, as the political 
strategist of his party’s victory, was chosen 
by the President of the Italian Republic to 
form the 19th government and had to find 
allies for a “coalition.” 

He found his partner in Giuseppe Saragat, 
leader of the Italian Democratic Socialist 
party, who has resisted against pressure 
from many sides to keep his party solidly 
democratic and supporting the development 
of democratic processes in Italy. 

Though ideologically a Marxist, Saragat 
has been a frontline fighter of communism 
and of parties allied to the Red terror. 


HOPES TO REALIZE DREAM 


Compression of communism has been 
Fanfani’s dream for years. 

Now, as premier of Italy, he may be ex- 
pected to attempt to realize this dream. 

That he intends to act in this direction is 
evident both by Kis partner in government 
and the basic lines of his government pro- 
gram which involves further land reforms, 
huge public works and cheap housing pro- 
grams, low-cost education to eliminate il- 
literacy, and other social reforms to give 
dignity to every Italian. 

It appears clear that Fanfani will fight 
communism not by legal suppression but on 
the economic front, in which he is a recog- 
nized expert. 

The reason why his government is 
labeled as going into phase 3 is because the 
Italian picture, to date, has been popularly 
divided into phase 1—that of reconstruction 
in the immediate postwar years—and phase 
2 which involved the disintegration of the 
conservative parties, climaxed by defeat at 
the polls last month. 

Almost immediate repercussions on the 
huge Italian labor front have been registered 
by the naming of anti-Communist Italian 
labor syndicate’s top man Giulio Pastore to 
the post-of minister for the south of Italy 
and other depressed areas. 

It is the first time in Italy’s history that a 
labor union leader has been given govern- 
ment responsibility. . 

It is obvious that the anti-Communist war 
will find action on the labor front where 
communism has its mammoth strength. 

Parallel with action on the labor front 
will be moves to cause the Italian Socialist 
Party to break completely away from the 
Italian Communist Party and unequivocally 
declare itself for democratic processes of 
government. 

This. Italian Socialist Party, headed by 
Pietro Nenni, has been a sore-making thorn 
on the growth and stability of Italian de- 
mocracy since the end of World War II. 

RETURNED STALIN PEACE PRIZE 

Nenni has flirted with the idea of break- 
ing with communism several times. At one 
point, after the Hungarian bloodbath, he 
returned the Stalin Peace Prize which had 





But when the chips were down, Nenni aj. 
ways seemed to fear the reaction of what 
he calls “the masses of labor” and he aj. 
ways returned to the fold of pacts and fe}. 
low-traveling collaboration with the Italian 
Communists. 

If the action on the labor front by min. 
ister Pastore is successful, Nenni’s residyaj 
hesitancy may fall and he may break with 
local Reds and consequently strengthen. the 
anti-Communist democratic forces. 

The public-works, low-housing and other 
programs scheduled by the Fanfani govern. 
ment are going to cost money. The cop. 


* servative Liberty Party is already saying that 


Fanfani will have to float a national loan, 
seek a foreign loan * * * or both. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
United States Congress is offered an Op- 
portunity to support the efforts of Amintore 
Fanfani and his coalition government, 

Fanfani has elected to retain for himself 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

This, first of all, is intended to assure 
the Western powers that Italy will continue 
its full solidarity with the West. 

It is meant to serve notice, however, that 
Italy will expect a more important role in 
international councils. 


CHOOSE SEGNI AS AID 


Fanfani has chosen to have as his closest 
collaborator former Premier “Antonio Segni 
who has the Defense Ministry as well as the 
title of Vice Premier. 

This will enable Fanfani to dedicate a 
good deal of his time and energy to inter- 
national affairs and make visits to the prin- 
cipal western capitals. 

Washington should lose no time in in- 
viting Fanfani to visit the United States 
Officially. 

He was invited by both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties and attended their 
conventions before the last American eélec- 
tions. 

To his closest friends Fanfani admits he 
“learned much” about political party or- 
ganization and political moves in his United 
States stay. Lessons he put to good use in 
his own party and in the Italian political 
arena resulted in his recent electoral suc- 
cess. 

Proud Italian, Fanfani will not be a beg- 
gar. But he will appreciate moral and 
financial support. 

Outspoken champion for a United Europe, 
he may be expected to speed the rusty 
gears of nationalism with the oil of intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm and help build up the 
European defense against communism. ._ »>- 





Establishing Rules of Interpretation for 
Federal Courts Involving the Doctrine 
of Federal Preemption 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to 
rules of interpretation governing q 
of the effect of acts of Congress on 
laws. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I Te 
peat again today what f said on yestet* 
day, that it is perhaps presumptuous for 
a layman to enter into a legal 
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yersy such as the one we are hearing on 

H. R. 3. However, I suspect there 
are a lot of laymen in this country who 
have an intense interest in the measure 
and who are very much concerned over 
many things of a judicial nature which 
have transpired in the recent past. 

There has been and is an increasing 
and massive concern throughout this 
country relative to some of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. I agree 
that the Supreme Court, as an institu- 
tion, is deserving of the respect and the 
reverence of the American people. How- 
ever, I do not agree that everything done 
by the Supreme Court is per se perfect. 
One need not stand in wondrous awe at 
every decision that is handed down by 
that esteemed body to reflect respect for 
the institution. Recent decisions of the 
Court have, in the opinion of many, 
struck at the very fundamentals of State 
government. 

I propose to discuss briefly two in- 
stances, without respect to whatever con- 
stitutional issues may have been in- 
volved because, in my opinion, this en- 
tire matter must be taken in context of 
the whole rather than in its separate 
parts. ae 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. ForrESTER] that we 
cannot take a piecemeal approach to a 
problem which is not piecemeal in its 
essential naturé. I, too, am interested 
in Pennsylvania. I am interested in 
New York, New Hampshire, and in the 
several other States which have been 
made the subject of some of the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. But I 
am, however, primarily and fundamen- 
tally interested in California. I want to 
discuss two cases very briefly and you 
will forgive me if I do not do so in the 
proper legal terms. I shall not quote 
precedents. I shall not quote many of 
the things a lawyer would quote. But, 
I think in discussing these cases, I will 
quote only the concern which has been 
evidenced to me by many hundreds of 
the people I represent. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
yield at this point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I was interested in 
the gentleman’s observation to the effect 
that he was interested in all these 
States, but that he was particularly in- 
terested in the State of California. I 
do not think it is a secret that an at- 
tempt will be made under the 5-minute 
Tule to limit this. bill to take care of 
just 1 case in 1 State. I am sure, in 
view of the gentleman’s statement, that 
he agrees with me that the bill should 
be left intact so that it would cover all 
of these situations; and that will dispose 
of the broad question in one bill rather 
than having to take a half dozen bites 
at this problem. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am in complete 
agreement with the statement made by 

gentleman from Mississippi. I will 
Most reluctantly oppose the amendment, 
which I understand is to be offered in due 
course. I say again—this is not a piece- 
meal problem, and we must seek an an- 
Swer which will deal with the problems 

tomorrow. The answer must meet 
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situations which have not yet developed 
and decisions which have not yet been 
handed down. I am in complete accord 
with the premise contained in the 
amendment which I understand is to be 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. I think the Con- 
gress should do something with respect 
to the Steve Nelson case. However, I 
do not believe that the proper place for 
that action is in the legislation presently 
under consideration. 

A’‘few months ago in the State of 
California, an applicant appeared be- 
fore a committee of the bar examiners 
of the State of California; a group dele- 
gated by statute the authority to inquire 
into the moral character of applicants 
for the California bar. The man’s name 
was Raphael Konigsberg. Mr. Konigs- 
berg first came to the attention of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities when he was identified under 
oath by two witnesses—one in open 
hearings and one in executive session— 
as a past member of the Communist 
Party. He refused to-answer any ques- 
tions as to his alleged membership and 
availed himself of the provisions of the 
Fifth Amendment. Mr. Konigsberg sub- 
sequently made application for admis- 
sion to the California bar and after the 
most careful and searching inquiry by 
the committee of bar examiners, it was 
held that he had not established the 
proper-moral character for admission to 
the bar in light of his declination to 
answer any questions put to him by the 
bar examiners relative to his alleged 
membership in the Communist Party. 

In a very excellent dissent to the ma- 
jority of opinion of the Supreme Court 
the point was made by Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, who was joined by Mr. Justice Clark, 
that the action of the majority, struck 
down the right of a State to establish 
certain criteria for admission to the bar. 

Perhaps this is only on the fringe of 
preemption, but certainly there is an 
element of preemption when the Federal 
Government or when a Federal court 
restricts in that manner the capacity of 
a State agency operating under the laws 
of the State to establish the criteria for 
membership in the bar association. 

Obviously, this doctrine if carried fur- 
ther, and it could logically be carried 
further, would make it impossible for a 
private employer to refuse to employ a 
man who declined to tell him whether 
or not he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Here, I think, is in- 
herent the proposition that the State as 
@ community must have the right to 
protect itself, to protect its institutions, 
and to protect those things which have 
traditionally fallen’ within the area of 
State jurisdiction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iam not a lawyer, 
but I would like to know whether in the 
gentleman’s opinion that decision would 
be affected by H. R. 3, which we are now 
considering? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say to the 
gentleman that perhaps it does not go 
directly to it, but I think it is on the 
fringe. Certainly there is a preemptive 
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process when longstanding custom and 
usage have been struck down. . 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The reason I raise 
that point is that it seems to me the case 
the gentleman cited bears upon a con- 
stitutional right which is not inherent in 
H. R. 3. I would appreciate it if one of 
the lawyers here would enlighten me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. On that I would like 
to say to the gentlemen from California, 
whose districts adjoin, and who may 
from time to time differ in their ideol- 
ogies, but who, I understand, hold each 
other in high regard, as I do both of those 
gentlemen, that this bill would in no way 
affect the decision which the gentleman 
from California is now talking about. 

Mr. JACKSON. I suggested the pos- 
Sibility that it was on the fringe. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman said 
it was only on the fringe. I would sug- 
gest the outer fringe of this legislation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Outer or inner fringe, 
the fringes are also of concern to the 
people. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from California 
that I have had communications from 
citizens of California who are very much 
disturbed, who are interested in the 
passage of this bill as is, to care of their 
water rights, because they are disturbed 
about what is going to happen unless 
such legislation is passed with respect to 
their water rights in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think that aspect 
of the entire matter is a very important 
one indeed, not only to the people of 
California but also to the people of all 
the western States who are confronted, 
and have been confronted, with these 
tremendous problems with regard to 
water. 

The second case, and I will preface 
this for the benefit of my colleagues, may 
also not be precisely to the point of the 
legislation under consideration; but 
again it demonstrates what I, for one, 
consider to be a dangerous doctrine, the 
doctrine that the civil rights of an in- 
dividual who is or has been close to the 
Communist conspiracy, that his civil 
liberties and his civil rights are more 
important that the collective security of 
the American people. I submit that is 
@ dangerous concept. 

The second case recently decided in 
the Supreme Court—reversed—grew 
from an act of the California legislature 
requiring a loyalty oath, requiring or- 
ganizations and individuals who were to 
obtain certain tax exemptions to submit 
an affirmative statement that the organ- 
izations were not dominated or con- 
trolled by the Communist Party; and 
wrote the same obligations substantially 
on an individual. Several organiza- 
tions including, I regret to say, the First 
Unitarian Church of the city of Los 
Angeles, refused to sign the loyalty oath 
and the matter entered into litigation. 
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Before I go further with this case, I 
should like also to point out that the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles appeared before the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities on September 12, 1951, and 
refused to answer any questions having 
to do with his alleged participation in 
the Communist conspiracy. 

In answer to a question by Mr. 
Wheeler, staff investigator: 

Are you a member of the Communist 
Party, Reverend Fritchman? 


Reverend Fritchman answered: 

I decline to answer on the ground that it 
may tend to incriminate or degrade me and 
violate my privilege under the Constitution, 
and especially under the fifth amendment. 
I have answered this question previously. 


Mr. Chairman, this church was one 
of those refusing to sign the oath. It 
went through several courts and in due 
course reached the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court, in reversing the 
lower court, stated that it was not 
proper for the State of California to 
grant these tax privileges to certain 
groups and to refuse to grant them to 
others only because certain questions of 
this kind were not answered. I contend 
this very definitely is an infringement 
on the right of the State and the State 
legislature to set up certain standards 
in granting a privilege, the privilege of 
a tax exemption. 

These 2 cases are only 2 of a great 
many which have recently served to 
cause consternation, concern, and alarm 
from one end of the country to the other. 

H. R. 3 was started on its way through 
the legislative processes. I said on yes- 
terday that the progress has been a 
reluctant one as the bill has inched its 
way forward from the time of its intro- 
duction to the present time. It is nota 
popular bill, it is not a bill which can 
be hailed with great enthusiasm; it is a 
bill which many of us regret, that finds 
itself before us today. But the stern 
realities of a world in turmoil and dis- 
sension, the continued aggression of the 
Communist conspiracy on all fronts, 
have dictated again to us the responsi- 
bility to meet realities with appropriate 
action as necessity dictates. This slow 
progress of H. R. 3 has been given the 
needed emphasis and impetus by criti- 
cisms from the American Bar Association 
and other legal advisers. 





National 4-H Group Has Served 2 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
sert in the Recorp an article on the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Aroostook Republican, a weekly 
newspaper in my congressional] district. 

This article is important to me be- 
cause 4-H Club work in the State of 
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Maine is truly a dynamic function, as is 
borne out by the following details on 
4-H performance in my State for 1957. 
As a former 4-H Club leader, I am in- 
deed proud of Maine’s record: 

Participating 4-H Club members pro- 
duced over $500,000 worth of goods in 
various operating projects, with a Na- 
tion-leading project completion rating 
of 97.7 percent. : 

During the State of Maine dairy show, 
445 4-H cattle were exhibited, and this 
program continues to expand each year. 

Under the 4-H poultry program, 7,250 
broilers were raised, an increase of 
1,150 over the previous yelr. 

There were 5,442 4-H Club meetings 
held in the State, with 70,296 persons in 
attendance. 

Public demonstrations were given by 
2,399 4-H teams. 

A total of 10,074 exhibits was given at 
fairs, and fair associations awarded $19,- 
795.85 to 4—H boys and girls. 

Four of Maine’s 4-H Club members 
won national 4-H scholarships of $400 
each. 

The article initially referred to fol- 
lows: 

[From the Aroostook Republican ] 
NATIONAL 4-H Group Has SERVED 2 MILLION 

The only organization of its kind in the 
Nation has completed 36 years of service to 
2 million boys and girls enrolled in more 
than 90,000 4-H clubs throughout the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, ac- 
cording to the annual report. 

This unique nonprofit agency is the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work with headquarters in Chicago. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower is honorary 
chairman. Up until May 1 of this year, the 
committee had been headed by Guy L. Noble, 
one of the founders who is now retired. His 
successor is Norman C. Mindrum, former di- 
rector of the National 4-H Club Foundation. 
Kenneth H,. Anderson is associate director. 

The committee’s principal function is to 
assist in furthering 4-H Club work through 
cooperation with State and Federal extension 
services of the USDA. Over the years it has 
obtained financial support of business and 
philanthropic interests that has provided 
funds for 4-H awards and expenses involved 
in program operations, 

During the last fiscal year an all-time high 
of $900,000 was dispersed by the committee, 
the report announces. A total of $123,782 
was used for training 15,851 adult 4-H lead- 
ers. College fellowships and scholarships 
totaling around $93,000, plus more than 
1,000 expense-paid trips to the annual 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago, were awarded to 
State and national champions. 

The report also points out that the com- 
mittee produced and supplied free of charge 
to State 4-H Club offices nearly 4 million 
copies of printed educational material per- 
taining to 52 national and regional 4-H 
award programs. 

In addition, the committee publishes a 
monthly 4-H Club magazine, and maintains 
an information department which handles 
4-H publicity on a nationwise basis. 
Through the mail-order supply service, the 
committee sells 800 different 4-H items to 
club members. 

A 12-member board of directors backed by 
19 official members of the committee are re- 
sponsible for the corporate affairs. These 
are public-spirited citizens who volunteer 
their time and talents. Besides the director 
and associate director, the committee has on 
its staff 14 professional men and women as- 
signed to specific jobs. Total employees 
number around 50. 
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Freedom of the Press and Reciprocal 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap. 
pendix of the Recor», I desire to include 
for the information of my colleagues, an 
article by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the Nationwide Committee on Import. 
Export Policy, on the recent legislative 
battle to amend our trade policy. 

The article has to do with the part the 
press of the Nation played in their biased 
judgment of_the need for facts not prop- 
aganda in presenting the purpose of this 
legislation which would revise our trade 
policies. 

Mr. Strackbein’s article follows: 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy) 


Freedom of the press, a principle that nur- 
tures the very heart of democracy and is the 
hope of free people, has been sullied and 
subverted ignominiously by the great metro- 
politan press of this country in the congres- 
sional battle over the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. 

Never was this fact made more obvious and 
obtrusive than during the current legisla- 
tive battle that began nearly 6 months ago, 
It has been a shameful thing to behold, a 
cynical negation of the very principle that 
gives the press any reason for being other 
than moneymaking and shallow entertain- 
ment, on-the level of a noisy merry-go-round, 

Freedom of the press is presumed fo offer 
a medium for the spreading of truth rather 
than its suppression, for balanced presenta- 
tion of public issues that divide the people 
rather than biased and distorted versions of 
what is said or written. 

Freedom of the press becomes nothing 
better and indeed something much more 
dangerous than sordid ‘commercialism in 
politics if it is debased and used as an 
instrument of out-and-out propaganda or 
a medium for blinding the public rather 
than enlightening it. \ 

The predominant press of this country 
been guilty of exactly this sundering sin in 
presentation to the Nation of the issues in- 
volved in the extension of the reciprocal 
trade program. 

It has— 

(1) succeeded in withholding almost com- 
pletely from the public the facts and the 
reasoning that support the opposition t 
the particular bill proposed by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; 

(2) accepted and disseminated uncritically 
exaggerated estimates and highly dubious 
declarations from public figures, 
members, subcabinet officials, and other 
spokesmen who favor the program's extel- 
sion, perilously close as these exponents of 
the program have come in point of integrity 
and dignity to the level of carnival barker 
and racetrack touts; 

(3) given currency to speeches, handouts 
and opinions that support the Goverm 
position, after the. manner of 4 su 
press in a dictatorship, while failing tot 
port what has been said or written by t# 
opposition, except in fragmentary form, 
sentences often set out of context to si? 
them absurdity or a color of extremism, 
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the undoubtable purpose of discrediting the 


urces; 
me) displayed. on front pages and in 


slanted headlines the proclamations and. 


ents and interpretations of supporters 
of the trade program, or highlighted favor- 
able events and buried others, engaging for 
the purpose of promoting the trade program 
the highest talents of cartoonists and virtue- 
preathing editors, while perverting news 
columns into veritable replicas of the car- 
toons and caricatures; 
(5) dissolved the faith of many who had 
regarded the press with respect and pride 
and replaced it with shame and the deepest 


t; 
mts) and perhaps worst of all has used its 
concealed position as a party-in interest as 
a base from which to launch its poison-gas 
ttack. 

r The importation free of duty of the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
newsprint and woodpulp used by the news- 
papers in this country is something that the 
newspapers owe, for its preservation, to a 
duty-free binding agreed to in two trade 
agreements; and the gratitude shown by the 

for this favor engineered by the State 
Department 20 years ago is a wondrous tri- 
bute to the power that government can 
gain over the souls of men, purportedly free 
and honorable, when it knows the chemistry 
nd biology of gratitude. 

It is obviously a matter of the bleakest in- 
difference to the great metropolitan news~. 
papers, beneficiaries of the favor, that neither 
the President nor the State Department can 
properly bind any item on the free list, since 
determination of the free list is a function 
of Congress. To agree with a foreign country 
that no duty will be levied henceforth is to 
place Congress in a position of international 
outlawry if it nevertheless legislates its will 
and breaks the agreement. 

That this conflict between the Congress 
and the Executive is at the very heart of the 
present battle over the trade-agreements 
program has in no understandable way been 
given to the public by the press—not that 
the facts have not been given directly to the 
press or before congressional committees 
where the press was present ih profusion. 

Not at all. The selectivity of the press in 
deciding what is news is the greatest loophole 
for escape from principle and impartiality 
yet invented by a self-serving and self-justi- 
fying estate. Through that loophole, any- 
sng can crawl, and when pressed usually 


It is evident that the great metropolitan 
Press cares for the Constitution only (1) 
when its invocation is expected to help or 
promote or defend the press; (2) when it can 
use the Constitution in behalf of an editorial 
Position or against someone in opposition. 

It quickly forgets that document and re- 
acts with annoyed silence when its invoca- 
tion would be inconvenient or would aid and 
abet the position of any group or cause ré- 
garded as contrary to the aspirations of the 
editor and/or publisher. : 

In the matter 6f the trade-agreements ex- 

on bill currently before Congress, the 
great metropolitan press has shrieked, not 
only editorially and through caricatures, but 
hewswise, against sensible and moderate 
alterations of the program honestly designed 
to bring its administration back within the 
channels of the Constitution. It has em- 

ned the intemperate words of those who 


_Purport to be appalled by the action of the 


Senate Finance Committee and virtually 
Smothers all that has been said in good rea- 
eore the oneal amendments. It has 
sen he American people a pro- 
apendly false image, * Guetortien and blurring 
Teality so gross that only dismay and 
shame can respond to the degradation of the 
noble principle to which the great metro- 
litan press professes so cynically to adhere. 
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The blame does not fall upon the news- 


—writers. They owe their employment and, 


therefore, their livelihood to carrying out 
assignments and orders. What they write is 
not always printed or printed as written. 

The sin, profound and inexcusable, except 
on the theory of almost complete ego blind- 
ness, lies predominantly elsewhere. For the 
good of the country, a diffuse goal so often 
and, oh, so feelingly invoked by the great edi- 
tors, this sin should be rooted out. It is un- 
becoming of any newspaper that lays claim 
to the least effort to be worthy of the freedom 
that is so fundamental to the yet broader 
freedom of all, 





Landing of Marines Holds No Cure 
for Mid-East Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


; OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean under date of July 16, 1958, 
concerning the Middle East. situation 
and the necessity for President Eisen- 
hower to fall back on the United States 
Marines. 

On July 18 I placed in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in this same 
newspaper with regard to the Iraq coup 
and the grave decision which faced our 
President. The following editorial, con- 
cerning the President’s decision to call 
on the Marines, points out very clearly 
the need for a new outlook of our Middle 
East policy. 

The editorial follows: 


LANDING OF MARINES HoLps No CURE FOR 
MIDEAST ILLS 


Faced with the collapse of his self-defeat- 
ing Middle Eastern policy, President Eisen- 
hower has fallen-back on the United States 
Marines. ° 

Five thousand of these fighting men have 
been landed on the shore of Lebanon as a 
result of the Iraq nationalist coup, for the 
avowed purpose of safeguarding that country 
and protecting American lives. In addi- 
tion to this the great Atlantic Fleet is in a 
state of alert. 


Marine diplomacy is all that is left when 
statesmanship fails, but there-is a realiza- 
tion in Congress and throughout the Nation 
that it is only a stopgap and not the answer 
to the surging tide of Arab nationalism 
which the Eisenhower administration has 
misjudged and mishandled. 


In the light of the situation which now 
confronts him, the President has chosen to 
bolster up a friendly Arab Government 
whose people could be expected to follow 
Iraq’s example, thereby precipitating a rush 
by other nations to join the movement. 

The marines, it is said, will hold on until 
the United Nations takes over, which recalls 
the opening phase of the Korean war, but 
there will naturally be strong opposition, by 
Russia and others, to United Nations par- 
ticipation in this crisis. In any event, the 
future is uncertain, and the President will 
be fortunate if he is able to withdraw these 
forces within a reasonable time and before 
more damage is done. 


ee 
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Before any progress can be made, negotia- 
tions with President Nasser will be neces- 
sary. And they will hardly be successful 
unless the Eisenhower administration, whose 
mistakes catapulted Nasser into his present 
position of power, alters its present divisive 
stand as related to the Arab world. 

Assuredly, we in the United States do not 
want to see the Middle East move fully into 
the Soviet Russian orbit, but signs point 
to the fact that this Moslem population has 
not yet done so. To push it in that direc- 
tion would be a terrible blunder. 

There is abundant proof that Arab na- 
tionalism and Arab aspirations are very 
real, and it is a matter of regret that the 
United States did not take this into con- 
sideration before the curt withdrawal of 
aid for the Aswan Dam in Egypt. At that 
time, the State Department, influenced by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., who was then Under 
Secretary of State, decided to teach Mr. Nas- 
ser a lesson by repudiating the promise of 
aid for construction of the dam. 

So brutal was the manner in which this 
was done that the Egyptian leader defied the 
West and seized the Suez Canal, thereby 
becoming the Arab world’s hero. And ever 
since, in defiance of its own Middle East 
experts, the State™Department has con- 
founded its folly. 

No wonder, then, that the cry arises anew 
from sober leaders in Congress for new pol- 
icies which will embrace the understanding 
that the tide of Arab nationalism cannot be 
dealt with in a negative way, and that the 
original program of dealing with it in an 
understanding manner must be restored. 

As a matter of fact we cannot hope to 
make Arab nations stand up and be counted 
on our side, and we cannot afford to be put 
in a position of justifying the term “im- 
perialists” in many quarters. 

Nationalism is an idea which is not going 
to be suppressed by armies or fleets or air- 
ships. 

We cannot control events in the Middle 
East by force or dollars, but we may influence 
them by wise policies which have been so 
noticeable by their absence in late years. 

In this crisis the Baghdad Pact, of which 
Wwe are not a member although Mr. Dulles 
was a leading figure in its organization, has 
not been invoked because the pact is as dead 
as a doornail. Nor has the famous Eisen- 
hower doctrine played any part, for it is not 
applicable. 

So we call on the able marines as we face 
the need of a fresh outlook, as it is termed 
by Chairman Francis GREEN, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Other 
thoughtful Senators of both parties see this 
immediate need, and are willing to help. 

The Eisenhower administration, as it 
gropes for a-way out of the dismal fog which 
has enveloped its handling of the changing 
Middle East, should welcome such assistance 
and enlightenment. 





Seizure During World 


War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


; OF- NEBRASKA 
IN THE‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time for Congress to act in 
the matter of enemy assets seized during 
World War Il,. The administration has 


Enemy Assets 
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proposed action by Congress giving pri- 
mary attention to the small assets. 
There are many German nationals who 
are living on relief because this Nation 
has failed to act—in 13 years since the 
end of World War Il—on this basic 
question. 

It is time for this Nation to set the 
record straight and let the world know 
that we do not condone seizure of for- 
eign assets by this Nation or any other 
nation. We are joined now in our efforts 
to contain communism by the people of 
Western Germany yet we continue to 
hold the assets of many of these people 
who desperately need what income they 
might get from these holdings. 

We can note that it has been a year 
since West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer had discussions at the White 
House on this and other subjects. Fol- 
lowing that conference, the White House 
issued a statement expressing deep con- 
cern over this problem of disposal of 
enemy assets seized during World War 
II. The statement pointed to the historic 
American policy of maintaining the 
sanctity of private property even in 
wartime. 

There are many proposals before Con- 
gress for the return of these seized assets. 
This matter is a strain on our relations 
with the people of West Germany, who 
stand with us now in fighting communism 
and in opposing those nations who 
espouse seizure of private property. 

Indicative of the feeling of the people 
of West Germany toward this problem is 
the following resolution, which was 
passed by the Bundestag on an appro- 
priate day—July 4, 1958. 

This resolution urges the Federal— 
Adenauer—Government aS follows: 

First. In the settlement of the problem 
of restoration of German private prop- 
erty confiscated in the United States of 
America, to continue emphatically to aim 
at the preservation of the principles of 
the White House declaration of July 31, 
1957, according to which private property 
should be inviolable even in time of war. 

Second. Bearing this point in mind, to 
turn its special] attention to the bill an- 
nounced on July 3, 1958, under which the 
confiscated German assets should be 
used only to satisfy American claims for 
war damages. The passage of such a bill 
by the American Congress would consti- 
tute a complete breach of the promise 
made on July 31, 1957, of a just and fair 
compensation of German property 
owners. 





False Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEAL Mr. Speaker, why should 
the Army convert heating plants at Fort 
Eustis, Va., for use of oil in preference to 
coal at a cost of $800,000 or more when 
available coal is abundant at reasonable 
cost, when American miners and trans- 
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portation employees are losing their jobs, 
and when a great part of the fuel oil has 
to be imported from abroad? 

The unfortunate impact of imported 
residual fuel oil in the amount of 93,- 
822,000 barrels during the first half of 
1958 has displaced the equivalent of 
22,514,900 tons of American coal. 

Without coal, World Wars I and It 
would have been lost. Without markets 
to keep mines in condition to produce 
America’s fuel supply in case of national 
emergency, the country will suffer. 

Federal agencies and the Defense De- 
partment, by converting coal burners to 
oil, are encouraging the risk of fuel 
shortages that may result at any time 
from unpredicted developments abroad. 
The Nation’s security dictates that coal 
mines be kept in condition to meet emer- 
gencies. 

The Federal Government should cease 
to tolerate excessive imports of fuel oil to 
compete dangerously with coal. When 
the coal industry is hanging by a thread, 
it is obvious that further inroads on 
coal’s markets should be avoided. Con- 
version of defense plants to fuel oil is not 
only unjustified but untimely. 





On a High Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to place in the ReEcorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 20 issue of 
the Lorain Journal, an outstanding daily 
newspaper located in the 13th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. As a preface to 
this editorial, I desire to make a few per- 
sonal observations. = 

First, I feel that the subject is timely 
in light of the labor legislation presently 
under consideration in Congress. Sec- 
ondly, it appears that many people are 
all too eager, as a result of recent dis- 
closures of elements of corruption in cer- 
tain national unions, to label any form 
of unionism and union activity as cor- 
rupt. 

Labor unions since their beginning 
have played a vital and ever increasing 
role in our American economy, and like 





any other similar organization, govern- - 


ment or industry whose existence is based 
on human endeavors, they are subject to 
the same elements of human frailties. I 
firmly believe, and have indicated on 
many occasions, that wherever corrupt 
and illegal procedures are uncovered in 
union operations, they should immedi- 
ately and effectively be stamped out. 
However, when we witness a sterling ex- 
ample of efficient and democratic union 
activity, I feel it is no more than proper 
that it should receive equal recognition. 

Another message of corresponding im- 
portance conveyed by the editorial is the 
example of active participation on the 
part of this union’s membership. Oper- 


ating under the same democratic election 
principles that are employed throughout 
our country, the majority of the union's 
members turned out to support the can. 
didate of their choice. A similar per. 
centage of expressed convictions on the 
part ef our Nation's electorate in local, 
State; and National elections woult be 
gratifying indeed. 

The editorial from the Journal follows: 

On A HIGH PLANE 


To members of United Steel Workers, 
local 1104, the change in the union’s leaq. 
ership brought about by the voting on Tues. 
day rates as the outstanding feature of the 
election. 

To others, who have no connection with 
the union, the most impressive feature wag 
the orderly, democratic manner in which the 
election was conducted. 

Canppaigning by three slates of candidates 
was spirited, rivalry was intense and at times 
tempers ran high. 

Yet in spite of the keen competition in 
a voting contest that was almost as large 
as some city elections, there was never at 
any time before or during the balloting the 
slightest hint of intimidation or misconduct, 
Union members went to the polls confident 
that their vote would be counted as cast, 

Out of 9,700 eligible, 5,035 union members 
voted. This compares with a total vote of 
5,702 on an important public issue, the 6- 
mill school levy, in the recent primary elec- 
tion. 

Lest the supposition might be raised by 
this comment that the orderliness of the 
union balloting this week was unusual, it 
should be pointed out that fair, democratic 
elections by local 1104 are the rule, not 
the exception. 

a 





Comparison Between State and Federal 
Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BOW.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I offer an address 


-on taxes delivered by Jack S. Roesch, of 


Massillon, Ohio, over radio station WTIG 
in that city. He offers an interesting 
comparison between State and Federal 
taxes and a very reasonable conclusion. 

Today, I am going to talk about an ule 
pleasant subject. 

I believe most of you will agree it i 
unpleasant. . 

The subject is taxes. , 

Every one of us has to pay taxes, and no 
matter how patriotic we may be—no matter 
how civic minded we may be—we are never 
seoavty oyerjoyed at the prospect of paying 

em, 

I don’t intend to complain about taxes. 

I'm not even going to say they are to 

h 


But I am going to make some comparisons 
between the taxes we pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the taxes we pay to our Stale 
and local governments. 


I think we all know that it is impossible 


to make exact comparisons. 

This is because there are so many so-called 
hidden taxes. 

Taxes that are concealed in the price of 
almost everything we buy. 
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I think we can leave these hidden taxes 
out of our comparison—partly because we 
are not conscious of paying them and partly 
pecause they probably tend to cancel each 
other out—since some are State and some 
are Federal. 

We have to start somewhere with our com- 

n, so I am going to assume that the 
man we are talking about has a wife and 
two children and that this family’s income 
is $6,000 a year. 

This family will pay Federal income tax 
of $600 per year under present rates. 

Now, let us try to figure out what this 
same man pays in State and local taxes. 

This is not quite so easy to figure. 

Maybe we can arrive at it this way. 

There is an old rule which says that a man 
should not buy a house which costs more 
than 2%4 times his annual income. 

Our imaginary man makes $6,000 a year 
and 24, times this amount is $15,000. So 
let’s say his home cost $15,000. This means— 
at least in Stark County—that his home 
would have a valuation for tax purposes of 
about $7,000. 

But let’s make it high so nobody can say 
we have deliberately made the local taxes 
seem low. 

Let’s say his home has a tax value of 
$10,000. 

The real-estate-tax rate this year in Mas- 
sillon is $25 per $1,000 of valuation, so this 
man’s real-estate taxes would be $250. 

But he also pays other State and local 
taxes. 

The most important of these is the sales 
tax. This amounts to 3 percent. 

If we assume that this man spends half 
his income—or $3,000—for things subject to 
sales tax, he would be paying $90 sales tax 
each year. 

Actually, this figure is probably high be- 
cause the Internal Revenue Service figures 
that a man spends only an average of one- 
third of his income on merchandise subject 
to sales tax instead of the one-half we have 
estimated. 

So let’s add $90 to the $250 we already 
have for real-estate taxes—making a total 
of $340—and we are still being generous. 

Now just to be on the safe side let’s add 
another $60 to take care of miscellaneous 
State and local taxes like gas tax, cigarette 
tax, auto license tax, and so forth. By doing 
this we are being more than fair because the 
Federal Government gets more taxes trom 
cigarettes than the State and it also taxes 
gasoline, cosmetics, jewelry, liquor and a host 
of other things a great many of us buy and 
use—and at a rate usually better than three 
times as much as our Ohio sales tax of 3 
percent. 

So let’s add $60 more to the local and State 
ao bill and this gives us a grand total of 


Four hundred dollars for State and loéal 
taxes compared to $600 for Federal income 
tax alone. 

As I said before, this is only a rough com- 
parison. A man with a lower income or more 
dependents would pay less Federal income 
tax, of course, but his local and State taxes 
would also decrease. 

As a man’s income increases, however, his 
Federal taxes will increase, but this increase 
in most cases will be much greater in pro- 
Portion to his increases in local taxes. 

A man in business, of course, would have 
& different comparison, but I don’t think we 
can be accused of being unfair if we say that 
on an average most people, like our imaginary 
man, pay about $3 in Federal taxes to every 

they pay in State and local taxes. 

- “% almost hear some of you asking, so 


So I'll ask the question myself, so what? 


b So what if we do pay half again as much 
or Federal taxes as we do for State and local 
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I don’t say that I can give you a completely 
satisfactory answer to the question, but I 
believe I can give you a few things to think 
about. 

Let’s start out by considering what we get 
for our tax dollars in each case. 

In the case of Federal taxes our dollars are 
being spent for, national defense—over haif 
goes for this purpose or things related to it. 

They are being for foreign aid. 

They are being spent for surplus farm com- 
modities. 

They are being spent for interest on the 
national debt. 

They are being spent for flood control and 
reclamation projects. 

I could spend a half hour going into detail 
about what we get for our Federal tax dol- 
lars. 

Now what do we get for our State and local 
taxes? 

First of all we get schools—and we get good 
schools. I shall spend some time telling you 
how good they are in a later broadcast. They 
many need some changes, but in spite of all 
we've been hearing I still think we’re doing a 
better job of education than the Russians. 

We also get police and fire protection, 
streets and roads, health protection, traffic 
control, sewers, parks, playgrounds, and many 
other things which are important to us in 
our daily lives. 

Now I don’t want to give you the wrong 
impression. 

I’m not trying to tell you that the things 
we get for our Federal taxes are less neces- 
sary than what we get for our local taxes. 

Many of the things we get for our Federal 
taxes are absolutely necessary. 

But so are the things we get for our local 
taxes, and these things affect us more in our 
everyday lives. 

The peculiar thing about it is that even 
though we probably spend $3 in Federal taxes 
to every $2 we spend for local taxes—we do 
much less—as individuals—to try to lower 
our Federal taxes than we do to try to lower 
our local taxes. 

How many of us ever complain to our 
Congressmen or Senators about Federal 
spending. Oh, yes, we grumble in a general 
way, but how many of us wrote to Congres- 
man FRANK Bow to congratulate him for 
helping to save millions of dollars in foreign 
aid expenditures recently. Yet in the same 
week I saw an editorial congratulating our 
city council for saving $300 by not sending 
the fire chief to a convention. As a matter 
of fact the fire chief might learn quite a bit 
about new methods of saving lives and 
property at that convention. 

Many of us scream to high heaven at the 
mention of a city income tax, which in no 
case could cost our imaginary average tax- 
payer more than $60 a year on a-$6,000 in- 
come and more often than not we vote 
against tax levies and bond issues for 
schools and for necessary city expenditures. 

A couple of years ago we almost defeated 
@ renewal of a recreation levy which costs 
our imaginary average taxpayer about $2 a 
year, but we scarcely give a second thought 
to a proposal to increase Federal expendi- 
tures by a billion dollars, and a billion dol- 
lars means more than $6 for every man, 
woman, and child in the whole United 
States. 3 

I wonder if it isn’t about time for us to 
get our thinking straightened out. 

Even if we can’t get those obnoxious taxes 
reduced, I’m willing to bet that if we could 
shift things around to where we were pay- 
ing #3 for local taxes to every $2 we spend 
for Federal taxes we'd be getting a great 
deal more for our money and we'd have a 
whole lot more say-so about how those tax 
dollars are being spent. 
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Congress Should Establish Ground Rules 
for Admission of Alaska Into Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the President and Congress 
to estabjish some ground rules for ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union; the 
design of the new American flag is of 
utmost importance. 

The President, both political party 
platforms and many of the congressional 
bodies have expressed themselves in 
favor of Hawaiian statehood. 

With this in mind, we can ill afford 
millions of dollars in new flags with 49 
stars if there is a reasonable assurance 
that within the next few years—2-year 
period—we will have to add another star. 

In my humble opinion, we should add 
a.star to the present constellation in our 
flag as a temporary yet authentic recog- 
nition of our newest and potentially one 
of our brightest stars. 

I. would simply provide for the sale 
and distribution of a single star to be 
added to the top red bar next to the field 
of blue. It could be sewn or ironed on 
every flag in America in the matter of 
minutes. 

This could be official and remain so 
for a period of a few years, giving the 
next Congress and the next President 
time for a decision on Hawaii. 

As a further thought I would suggest 
an immediate program of construction 
and repair to the Alaskan Highway and 
Government-sponsored ship and airline 
excursions for the period between now 
and the day of the official admission 
ceremonies. 

The entrance of Alaska as a sister 
State into the Union is no small matter. 
It is a matter of great importance to this 
Nation, and the whole world; militarily, 
economically, and geographically it 
spells a milestone in world history. This 
Nation, the United States, has for the 
first time become a united yet detached 
Nation. The future alone can tell how 
far this will carry us in our search for 
peace, prosperity, and the welfare of not 
alone our northern country, but in fact, 
the nations of all the world. 

With all of the empire nations of the 
world contracting and troubled with de- 
mands for colonial freedom and inde- 
pendence, this Nation finds itself be- 
seeched and petitioned by our protecto- 
rates and Territories by demands and 
prayers for admission to the mother 
family politic. 

In this age of materialistic greed and 
atomic pitfalls this represents a modern 
phenomena, 

Why? I have not the full answer and 
maybe my answer is no answer at all, 
but I believe that it is because here in 
the United States, we have found a way 
of life in which all of the peoples, the 
creeds, the religions, the colors and na- 
tionalities can live together, sharing our 
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prosperity and recessions, our joys and 
sorrows, our smiles and tears. 

I know the propaganda of our com- 
munistic counterparts in government. 
They point to our problem of integra- 
tion and segregation. 

Can anyone observing as an impartial 
observer fail to realize that in this 
country in spite of some regional differ- 
ences in method and approach the 
American Negro has achieved through 
efforts greater franchise, greater recog- 
nition of their demand for personal lib- 
erty, and true equality, more than even 
the highest-born Communist in Russia 
or any of its satellites? 

Could a Russian Communist con- 
demn, criticize publicly his elected offi- 
cials, his government? Could he make 
demands for better working conditions, 
better schools, better housing and 
equality in the polling place? 

We admit to many imperfections and 
yet can anyone doubt that the Amer- 
ican Negro has not competitively proven 
his equality in less than 100 years since 
the days of his bondage, since the day 
when he was a commodity, sold body 
and soul as a chattel in the market 
place; he has in fivescore years per- 
fected in human values far beyond his 
development in the centuries of his 
domicile in the lands from whence he 
came as an illiterate, underprivileged, 
pagan believing mortal with the highest 
moral standards and the finest of 
mortal humanism. 

Given equal opportunity under our 
form of government, the future can only 
hold greater accomplishments for the 
American Negro but by contrast what 
opportunities for individual advance- 
ment are there for the people of com- 
munistic countries. 

To an American, the admission of 
Alaska means more than a new pioneer’s 
challenge or the launching of sputnik. 
In the days to come the real significance 
of this action is a great epoch in this 
decision by the American people will 
stand out long after the last beep has 
been heard from outer space. The beep 
the world will hear from now on into 
eternity will be the heart beat our free 
people here, in Alaska and wherever else 
destiny places our flag of brotherhood 
and statehood. 

Compare if you will Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Isles to Hun- 
gary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and the rest 
of the so-called Communist-influenced 
States. Any comparison can be only 
odious. ; 

And so I call upon the President, the 


Congress and the American people to- 


make this celebration one that will put 
the sputnik even beyond outer space in 
the hearts, the minds and desires of 
men and women everywhere in the 
world: j 

Peace comes from the hearts of peo- 
ple not from the mouths of guns or the 
explosion of bombs. 

Mr. Speaker, with the greatest of 
pride as an American, I offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas this Congress, this administra- 
tion, and the citizens of America have joined 
with the peoples of Alaska tn an eternal com- 
pact of equality under the Constitution of 
the United States of America; and 
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Whereas it is in the best interest of all 
the peoples of the earth to have a proper and 
fitting expression and celebration of this 
momentous event: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, in conjunction 
and agreement with the government of the 
newly created State of Alaska, establish a 
joint committee to set aside a period-and a 
day of celebration, to make necessary plans 
for the proper observances, to order a com- 
memorative stamp, to promote and sponsor 
any and all activities that will properly and 
everlastingly mark the day of admission of 
Alaska as a free and equal member of the 
sisterhood of the United States of America. 





Farley’s Road to Senate Packed With 
Well-Wishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a few people on the political scene who 
are not aware of the great participation 
in public life of Jim Farley, of New 
York, frequently referred to as “Mr. 
Democrat.” 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Dayton Sunday News on June 8, 
1958, is a fitting tribute to Mr. James 
Farley: 

FaRLEY’s RoaD TO SENATE PACKED WITH 

WELL-WISHERS 


__ (By Dick Cull, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, June 7.—As a popular per- 
sonality, gentleman Jim Farley will get a 
rousing reception in this political-minded 
capital if New York voters elect him to the 
United States Senate in November. 

Hardly an unkind word has been heard 
about the 70-year-old Farley, the one-time 
mastermind of Democratic national politics, 
since he announced on Tuesday he will be a 
candidate. It will be Farley’s first real bid 
for elective office in 45 years. 

“He is a great guy, I hope he wins,” an 
Ohio Republican who has known genial Jim 
for years said when he heard the news. 

As usual, it was the small things that Far- 
ley always remembers that prompted the 
Ohioan tospeak. “Every time he came to my 
hometown he called me,” he said. “I al- 
ways appreciated that.” 

Long-time friends and the reference books 
always emphasize Farley’s friendliness, “I 
like people,” says the man who is a genius 
for remembering first names. Ten years ago 
he said he had 100,000 friends. 

The story here at the National Press Club 
and in the corridors of Congress is that Far- 
ley liked Washington but his wife, now dead, 
didn’t. 

If she didn’t, she had a lot of company. 
This reporter remembers other wives of prom- 
inent men in political life who said frankly 
they thought many of the social trappings 
here were phony. 

In 1948 Farley wrote a book, Jim Farley’s 
Story, telling about the Roosevelt years, and 
dedicated to his mother and to his wife. In 
writing the book, Farley leaned heavily on 
his close friend, Walter Trohan, correspond- 
ent here for the Chicago Tribune. 

In his book, Farley recalls his first meeting 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt, the fellow New 
Yorker he helped to elect to two terms in 
the White House before breaking with him 
in 1940 over the third-term issue. 
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That meeting brought a comment 
about politicians from wife, bead 

As Farley tells it, it was 1920, the first sum. 
mer of his marriage and he was invited to 
attend a reception in New York for the late 
former Gov. James Cox of Dayton, the presi. 
dential candidate that year, and FDR, his 
vice presidential running mate. 

Then Farley, who was then a county chair. 
man, goes on: 

“Although I should like to be able to say 
that some psychic understanding passed be. 
tween the tall, vigorous .vice presidential 
candidate and myself, I can only report that 
the meeting was nothing more than a hand. 
shake and a ‘How d’ you do.’ 

“The only memorable remark came from 
Bess at the end of the long, tiring day! wher 
she said, ‘If I had ever realized that politi. 
cians spent their time going through such 
nonsensical performances, I would never have 
married you.’” 

The prescription for success in politics, 
Farley once said, is a delicate one. Th 
were his words: ‘ 

“In politics, you can speak too often or not 
often enough; you can speak too loud or tog 
soft; you can start too soon or too late; you 
can be too polite or not polite enough; and 
again you can be too friendly or not friendly 
enough. 7 

“Any of these extremes at any given time 
may be fatal.” 

Although 70, the campaign trail should 
not prove too difficult for Farley. He is in 
good health and good spirits, friends say, 
and itching for the battle. 

If elected, the I-like-Jim-Farley line will 
stretch a long way outside the Senate Cham- 
ber on the day he takes his oath. : 





Spiraling Inflation and Social 
Security’s Inadequacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
AN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, immediate 
prospects for a turn in the inflationary 
trend are not apparent. 

Labor demands for wage increases, 
Government’s consent for more and 
higher paid employees, manufacturers’ 
and producers’ propensity to adjust 
prices in terms of production costs seem 
to have become accepted practice. 

Individuals, business enterprises, and 
fiscal agencies at all levels tend to dis- 
regard ledged deficits. Increased na- 
tional debt, requiring increasingly 
greater cuts in the dollar’s purchasing 
power, provides the stimulus to resort 
to a greater profit motive as the 
means to get ahead. 

As this cycle of fiscal malignancy in- 
filtrates the body politic, society auto- 
matically separates into two 
classes: First, those who are in positions 
to demand periodic adjustments by seek- 
ing wage and salary raises and producers 
free to pass increased costs onto the 
taxpayer; and, second, those who 
organized power to compel wage 
salary standards in keeping with living 
costs, plus that large group made up 
retirees, pensioners, relief, and social s¢ 
curity recipients. 
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The basic social-security legislation 
adopted when the dollar would buy its 
par value in goods and services has by 
no means kept pace with the dollar's 

ein value. Citizens who purchased 
their social security with 100 percent 
now face the impossible problem 

of making a 50-cent dollar meet their 


needs. ; 
As organized groups are legally em- 
ered to seek adjustments through 
collective bargaining, the problems aris- 
ing out of inflation are promptly over- 
come by negotiation. To them inflation 
has little or no bearing on standards of 


"ae that governmental agencies have 
ved salary increases for both civil 
and military personnel, they, too, at least 
for the time being, are in a favorable 
position to battle inflation. While the 
financial status of industrial retirees 
yaries considerably and railroad retirees 
feel the pinch, Federal employees are in 
position to look for a modicum of relief. 
But the social-security retiree, espe- 
cially those with no savings, are at this 
writing quite unable to live comfortably 
eyen when their payments are supple- 
mented by public assistance. 
The social-security legislation should 
revised. Recipients on social-security 
rolls who have no other source of income 
should receive monthly payments in 
amount to meet the present-day cost of 
living. This might be possible with little 
or no increase in rates by setting an ar- 
bitrary limit on assured incomes of those 
who retire at 65, if instead of going on 
the social-security rolls they were given 


the right to withdraw the totals of their . 


contributions with accrued interest at 
thatage. Universal social security is not 
solving the problems of a sizable number 
of the aging population. If inflation is 
not curbed, the Nation will be confronted 
with an ever-increasing number of un- 
fortunate citizens. 





Educational Improvement Through Local 
Action and Lay Participation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chairman of the President’s Com- 
Mittee on Education Beyond the High 
l was Dr. David D. Henry, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. At the 
National Conference on the Rural De- 
Yelopment Program, held in mid-June, 
Dr. Henry delivered an address on Edu- 
Improvement Through Local Ac- 

tion and Lay Participation. 
I desire to bring to the special atten- 
of my colleagues in Congress certain 
Portions of that address by one of the 
ce: most able educational leaders, 
The concern for more and better edu- 
tation is widespread and engaging the 
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attention of Congress. The educational 
problem is most acute in low-income 
farm and rural areas. 

A major sector of the Nation’s rural 
development program is emphasis on 
more and better education. It will give 
the boys and girls of poor families the 
opportunities in life that should be 
theirs. It will strengthen America. 

State and local leaders already have 
moved into action to get more boys and 
girls to go beyond high school with their 
education. ‘This is being done through 
the education committees of the rural 
development programs. 

The conference on the rural develop- 
ment program, where Dr. Henry deliv- 
ered his address, placed major emphasis 
on the need for an aggressive action 
program for education beyond the high 
school in areas where incomes are low. 
As he stressed: 

National security, economic growth, and 
effective democratic living are intertwined 
with what happens educationally to 
youth * * *, The number of able students 
who withdraw prior to high school gradua- 
tion is an alarming waste of human re- 
sources * * * only 1 out of 3 of the upper 
one-fourth graduating from high school goes 
to college. — 


Excerpts from Dr. Henry’s address fol- 
low: 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT THROUGH LOCAL 
ACTION AND LAY PARTICIPATION 


(Address given at Rural Development Con- 
ference by David D. Henry, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Vice Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, June 16, 1958, Memphis, 
Tenn.) 


It was nearly a year ago that the Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School 
presented its main report to President Eisen- 
hower and to the American people. In the 
intervening period, the substance of the re- 
port has been widely debated and its subject 
has had unprecedented public attention. 

In considering how comprehensive public 
understanding and appreciation might be 
brought to bear upon education problems in 
the United States, two theses of the Report 
on Education Beyond the High School are 
stressed repeatedly. They are directly re- 
lated to the work of the Rural Development 
Conference. One is that readiness and im- 
provement in education service will come 
chiefly from local action. The other is that 
the layman has a vital role in the attain- 
ment of the Nation’s education goals. 

A grassroots understanding of the prob- 
lems and a widespread public participation 
in planning for the future are basic to or- 
derly progress. Schools are not apart from 
American life, and the solution to school 
problems will depend upon intelligent lay 
involvement. The spetific form lay partici- 
pation will take will vary from community to 
community, from institution to institution. 
But the idea must have friendly support 
from the profession and from citizen leaders 
if itis to be meaningful. 


HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL AND HELPING 
THE SCHOOLS 


There are two aspects to citizen action in 
school improvement, and they both apply to 
a consideration of education beyond the 
high school. One has to do with assistance 
to the individual; the other has to do with 
help to the school as an organization. 

A specific point of action for any commu- 
nity is to persuade able students to remain 
in high school through graduation. You 
have been told in advance materials for this 
conference that one out of five students in 
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the upper one-fourth of their class scholas- 
tically drop out of high school before gradu- 
ation, 

The number of able students who with- 
draw prior to high school graduation is an 
alarming waste of human resources. 

Improved counseling in the secondary 
school—both in numbers of counsellors and 
in method—is an acknowledged point of at- 
tention in all studies of the subject. Coun- 
seling of parents and of families is a part of 
the need. 

A community which organizes a program 
of “On to College” for its youth will do much 
to encourage students to remain in high 
school as well as to stimulate motivation for 
advanced work. On the latter point, only 
one out of three of the upper one-fourth 
graduating from high school goes to college. 

Many students need financial help to re- 
main in school or to go on to school. I be- 
lieve, however, that at the present time im- 
proved motivation of students is a more 
influential factor than is financial aid. In 
most States, the majority of students are 
within commuting distance of an institu- 
tion with at least 2 years of college work. 

Among those who undertake the costs of 
going to school away from home, many are 
on their own. Fifty percent of the single 
undergraduate men and 30 percent of the 
women students at the University of Illinois 
receive no family support. They manage 
with summer employment, part-time em- 
Ployment and sometimes savings. Some 
qualify for scholarships and loan funds. It 
should be noted, too, the working or self- 
help students make the better grades. 

The individual young person looking 
ahead to his own education can have assur- 
ance on two points. 

First, the world has need of his talents 
whatever they may be and in whatever di- 
rection he may apply them. 

And, second, motivation is a controlling 
factor in success. 

Each community is interested in recruit- 
iffe youth for its own on-going life. Rural 
communities quite properly want to retain 
as high a proportion as possible of their 
youth for rural life; and the education pro- 
gram of a community should take this goal 
into account. 

Beyond this purpose, however, is the 
larger concern for individual opportunity, 
the obligation to give every boy and girl a 
chance to develop his talents, wherever he 
may have been born and under whatever 
circumstances. This goal is the great Amer- 
ican dream and it has come nearer to fulfil- 
ment in this country than anywhere else in 
the world. But we still have the task of 
making the ideal apply to increasing num- 
bers, with increasing effectiveness. 

National security, economic growth and 
effective democratic living are intertwined 
with what happens educationally to youth. 
This idea is not new. It has been a part of 
the public philosophy in every age of Amer- 
ican history. Each age, however, must bring 
it up to date and make it work in its own 
time. Citizen support for school improve- 
ment in general is the key to educational 
progress. 

Individual freedom is meaningful only if 
we make sure that every youth has a chance 
to develop according to his talents and his 
intellectual and emotional horizons. With- 
out that opportunity we would lose our 
sense of adventure, our aspiration for an 
improved society, our faith in individual 
freedom itself. We would go down the road 
of cynicism, content ourselves with the con- 
servation of what we have with security 
as our watchword and mediocrity our 
standard. 

EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE 


Boys and girls from rural areas should be 
encouraged to learn the career opportunities 
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in agriculture today and the education re- 
quired for them. 

Trained brainpower and the development 
of new ideas have accounted for the past 
success of agriculture, a success which for 
the moment has upset the balance of supply 
and demand. 

Instead of being discouraged about the 
future of agriculture because it has been 
too successful, cannot we assume that the 
same basic ingredients of past success will 
mark the future? “New knowledge and its 
application has become the single most im- 
portant factor shaping the affairs of agri- 
culture,” says Prof. Theodore Schultz of 
the University of Chicago. “Fertile brains 
are as important as fertile fields,” another 
has said. 

The manpower requirements of agricul- 
ture are not commonly understood. In 
numbers of people, our needs are still very 
great; and the methods of agriculture today 
require more than ever that those numbers 
be adequately trained. With an increasing 
population predicted for the Nation, there 
ean be no letdown in our educational ef- 
fort to produce an efficient and effective 
farm operator and manager. 

In Illinois, for example, 4,500 people are 
needed to enter farming each year, just to 
meet the turn-over requirements. The num- 
ber of college graduates in this annual roll 
call is at present far too small to fulfill the 
expectations for maximum leadership and 
development. 

The developments of new business for 
agriculture may take three forms: the build- 
ing of new markets, economically through 
new consumption or geographically; the dis- 
covery of new uses for present products; the 
discovery of new products. The history of 
American agriculture is replete with ex- 
amples of all three forms of growth. 

Thus we are reminded that agriculture is 
not alone a vacation or profession, and not 
alone a business; it is also a science. High- 
ly trained technicians are needed, and this 
message should be conveyed to the young 
people who have a narrow view of farming. 
Agronomists, geneticists, animal breeders, 
plant breeders, cereal chemists, entomolo- 
gists and botanists are very much needed. 
“There is,” says Dean A. D. Weber of Kansas 
State College, “a bull market for such men.” 

Any discussion of the future of agricul- 
ture or any aspect of it, brings us back to 
the need for trained personnel for manage- 
ment and leadership, for teaching and for 
research, and education beyond the high 
schools takes on greater and greater im- 
portance in all phases of a successful agri- 
culture. 

CONCLUSION 

In the history of our country the estab- 
lishment of universal educational oppor- 
tunity, the growth in support for the free 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
the establishment and development of our 
State universities and land-grant colleges, 
the founding of many non-public institu- 
tions in the public service have all come 
only after terrific struggle for support and 
great public debates. 

But in each generation the issues must 
be defined anew and the battles fought 
again. There are those today, as in other 
years, who say the student should pay the 
full cost of his education, that enrollments 
should be restricted for the intellectual 
elite, that we cannot afford an expanding 
system of higher education. 

If 1957 is recorded as the year of sputnik, 
1958 should be the year when America recog- 
nizes more fully than ever before that her 
chief resources are her human resources, 
and that education is the most important 
business of the Nation. 

As long as we harvest the talent of the 
Nation from a broad base, encourage its 
freedom of choice, and provide for adequate 
educational opportunity, our national 
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achievement will be adequate in the eco- 
nomic, scientific, and military competition 
of the world. 

~ Whatever may be the appraisal of the work 
of the President's Committee, or of other 
groups working on education problems to- 
day, the American people have at last started 
thinking about plans for the future of higher 
education and education service for post- 
high-school youth. With confidence in the 
process of democratic appraisal, it may be 
hoped the school and civic leadership to- 
gether may build a responsiveness among the 
people which will be a source of strength and 
inspiration for the challenging questions of 
our time. ; 

For an appropriate peroration on the mean- 
ing of our work and its importance in our 
time we may well repeat the main burden 
of the report of the President’s Committee, 
as thus phrased: 

“What confronts us all is an enormous 
and unprecedénted opportunity to develop 
the human resources of this Nation to a 
broader and fuller degree than even our most 
optimistic forebears ever dreamed of. The 
challenge presented by this opportunity 
points up, rather than supplants, the cardi- 
nal role of education. 

“That role is to develop human beings of 
high character, of courageous heart and in- 
dependent mind, who can transmit and en- 
rich our society’s intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual heritage, who can advance man- 
kind’s eternal quest for truth and beauty, and 
who can leave the world a better place than 
they found it. 

“Only by pursuing these paramount goals 
of education can we insure a free society 
and a sane and peaceful world in which all 
individuals may live in greater dignity and 
achieve greater fulfillment.” 





Mr. Nixon—“Gran Seftor” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the July 5, 
1958, issue of America: 

A Look Back aT CARACAS 


Even Venezuelans were surprised at the 
violence of the demonstrations against Vice 
President Nixon during his recent visit. to 
Caracas. Angry accusations were tossed 
about—at students, disgruntled nationalists, 
and Communists. Who was responsible? 

A month has passed and Caraquenos have 
had time to reflect. The Jesuit monthly sic, 
of Caracas (Apartado 628) concludes in its 
June issue that a Communist group master- 
minded the riots of June 13. What is worse, 
Sic charges, someone is today preventing ex- 
posure of the facts. 

Why has there been no investigation of 
the Molotov cocktails and the Communist 
leaflets found in a house in the parish of 
San José”? Who organized the painting of 
“Down with Nixon” posters and worked out 
the riot plan “in a high school that every- 
one knows”? Finally, how is it that phone 
calls from the Ministry of the Interior came 
to the newspapers, forbidding them to men- 
tion these disclosures—and that now the 
Ministry denies any knowledge of the calls? 

“We conclude with apprehension,” writes 
Sic, “that_the Communist Party is so strong 
here that it silences the press and paralyzes 
the police and the courts.” 








There had been feelings of resentment 
against the United States, the editoria] ad. 
mits, but after the outburst Venezuela was 
overwhelmed by a sense of national 
The one who came off best was Mr. Nrxow, 
whose calm and aplomb during the at. 
tack * * * and whose statements back in 
the United States reveal the ‘hombre cyltg’ 
and the ‘gran sefior’.” 





Goldfine-Adams Case Interpreted by 
Youths 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a summary of 
opinion-as expressed by a representative 
group of young people in my district, 
This article was taken from the July 13 
edition of the Omaha World-Herald, as 
follows: 

GOLDFINE-ADAMS CASE INTERPRETED BY 

YourTus 


The Goldfine-Adams case in Washington 
was interpreted this way last week by mem- 
bers of a summer class in American Govern- 
ment at Central High School: 

Barbara Chandler, Benson: Bernard Gold- 
fine was trying to buy influence. Sherman 
Adams should not be removed from office 
because he didn’t realize Goldfine was trying 
to buy influence. It has not been proven 
that Adams really did anything wrong. 

Rosan Carder, Benson: Washington should 
turn its attention to a violator of trade laws 
(Goldfine) and shouldn't persecute an easily 
persuaded underdog (Adams). 

Gene Brown, Benson: This thing has 
caused more excitement than it is entitled 
to. It has turned from a violations inyesti- 
gation to a political issue. 

Ronald Black, Central: Mr. Goldfine has 4 
lot to explain about the Christmas checks to 
White House workers. : 

Shirley Baer, Benson: This is what Amerl- 
cans have to watch for. 

Joan Pedersen: The Adams-Goldfine case 
is an example of how we are falling short. 

Margaret Lessard, Benson: I can’t see how 
Adams could influence the Federal Trade 
Commission, Adams shouldn’t be the fall 
guy just because the Democrats are looking 
for an issue. But Adams should be removed 
if the Republicans are to gain control of 
Congress and get a President elected. 


John Riekes, Central: The case has been . 


overpublicized. Imagine the. field day for 
papers like Pravda. No man is indispensable, 
Sherman Adams has lost prestige. This incl- 
dent shows that President Eisenhower, in 4 
sense, is weak. The case points to corrup- 
tion and illegitimacy in both parties. Pa 
pers stolen, rooms wired, records 

Mr. Goldfine’s words, these are Gestapo tat- 
tics. 

Susan Hursh, Benson: Adams shouldn't be 
removed unless it can be proved he infi 
the FTC in Goldfine’s behalf. 

John Otte, Benson: The case has been 
blown out of perspective. The United States 
has again lost face. 3 

Georgia Heidkamp, Benson: The Goveriie 
ment should get rid of Adams. 4 

Terry Maides, Central: Both Adams and 
Goldfine should be punished. 

Sally Nelson, Benson: Men (in govelt: 
ment) are men, liable to make 
The Government's readiness to do some 
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thing about it renews America’s faith in its 
ent. 
ee Nelson, Benson: Adams has served 
pis country long. He should be given the 
penefit of a doubt. 
Joel Davis, Central: If Adams stays in 
office, Republicans definitely will be hurt. 
Doug Platt, Central: Adams holds a big 
ofice and his loyalty should not be ques- 


tionable. 

Jamie Taras: Politics are not always clean. 
Adams should be removed. I don’t see how 
this can put the Republican Party in a hot 
spot. This administration is cleaner than 
Truman's. Democrats ought to save their 
not air for warming up Alaska. 

Nancy Donaldson, Benson: I think it is 

ul for President Eisenhower to put 
so much faith in Adams and stand by him. 
It shows the President is a man of character. 





Statement of Letters Favoring S. 2119 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


_Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the REecorp my state- 
ment to the Communications Subcom- 
mittee, Interstate and. Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, favoring S. 2119. 
Also, letters received by me in support 
of this legislation and written by Mr. 
Ralph Lowell, of the Lowell Institute 
Cooperative Broadcasting Council, which 
operates educational television Channel 
2, WGBH-TV, in Boston, and from Mr. 
Gilbert E. Mottla, of the University of 
Massachusetts, for the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc., 
board of directors: 
Juty 17, 1958. 

Hon, KENNetH A. ROBERTS, 

Member of Congress, Acting Chairman, 
Communications Subcommittee, In- 
tersate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate this op- 
portunity that members of the subcommit- 
tee have given me to express my views on 
§, 2119, the bill before you for consideration. 

This legislation, which has passed the Sen- 
ate, would expedite the utilization of tele- 
Vision facilities in our public schools and 

» and in adult training programs by 
granting funds to establish or improve tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities for educational 


I wholeheartedly support this legislation. 
I feel the Federal Government should, and 
With considerable justification, give financial 
Support to foster this very worthwhile use 
of television. 

Iam sure the members of this subcom- 


mittee are aware that the only noncom- 


Mereial educational television broadcasting 
station on the eastern seaboard is located 
iM Boston. It is WGBH~TV, Channel 2, op- 
fated by the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
ing Council. This station presents 

&wide variety of interesting and stimulating 
on a very modest budget, approxi- 

Mately $3 million a year, the cost of a 90- 
te network color spectacular. As Mr. 
Gould pointed out in the’ New York 

of January 5, 1957, Boston’s Channel 
Presents low-cost brain waves and the 
-TV gets the top minds for its tele- 
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In his New York Times article of January 
13, 1957, Mr. Gould wrote: 

“But it is equally apparent that Madison 
Avenue has scratched only one side of the 
medium: Educational TV, despite its for- 
bidding title, is one of the most hopeful 
remedies yet seen for what ails the electronic 
colossus. The lesson of WGBH-TV is that 
after a while a viewer can be entertained to 
death; there does come a time when it is 
refreshing to have the mind titillated with 
regularity and purpose.” 

While channel 2 is telecasting to an audi- 
ence of hundreds of thousands of persons in 
the eastern Massachusetts area, the citizens 
and educational institutions in western 
Massachusetts, where my corigressional dis- 
trict is located, have not had an opportunity 
to benefit from such programs because no 
educational station has gone on the air. The 
Federal Communications Commission has 
reserved channels 80 and 82 in the ultra- 
high frequency bands for educational pur- 
poses in western Massachusetts. But, due 
to the tremendous costs in establishing a 
UHF station, the Western Massachusetts 
Broadcasting Council, Inc., has not been able 
to put these channels on the air. 

This subcommittee will be interested to 
know that the Special Commission on Edu- 
cational Television, in its second report to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, esti- 
mated the costs of establishing channels 80 
and 82 at over $500,000. The directors of 
the Western Massachusetts Broadcasting 
Council, Inc., are from the various colleges 
and school systems in the area, including: 
Horace Hewlett, Amherst College; Roger 
Holmes, Mount Holyoke College; Donald 
Sheehan, Smith College; Gilbert E. Mottla, 
University of Massachusetts, and Edmond 
P. Garvey, council representative for the 
Springfield School Committee. The council 
urges that this legislation be enacted by the 
85th Congress so that channels 80 and 82 
can be established and a tie-in made with 
the educational television network. 


In conclusion, may I also ask members of 
this subcommittee to act favorably on S. 
2119 so that_the bill can go to the floor of 
the House soon for a vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
WGBBH, 
LOWELL INSTITUTE 
COOPERATIVE’ BROADCASTING COUNCIL, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 11, 1958: 
Congressman Epwarp P. BoLanp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am interested to 
learn that the Senate bill (S. 2119) for the 
purpose of expediting the use of television 
facilities in schools, collges, and adult-train- 
ing programs has passed the Senate and has 
been referred to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Asyou know, while we have channel 3 
here in Boston serving the educational needs 
of eastern Massachusetts, there are no edu- 
cational facilities in the Connecticut Valley 
area, including Springfield, nor facilities to 
serve the Berkshires, including the Pittsfield 
area. WGBH is now programing not only 
a wide range of educational and cultural 
materials for adults, but is also presenting 
programs for in-school use at the elementary- 
grade level. (A copy of our school guide is 
enclosed.) A nm 

The New Hampshire Educational Broad- 
casting Council has just announced that it 
will activate the ETV channel in Durham, 
which will cover New Hampshire and south- 
ern Maine, and will carry a substantial 
amount of the WGBH program schedule over 
their station. . 

It is a great shame that the people who 
live in the Connecticut Valley and Berk- 
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shire areas cannot also benefit from this 
programing; and particularly that their 
children will not have an opportunity next 
fall to take advantage of the many excellent 
programs that the WGBH Educational Foun- 
dation will present to the public, private, 
and Catholic schools and colleges in the 
eastern part of the State. It would be so 
easy for educational stations in these 2 
western areas to rebroadcast these programs 
that originate in Boston at WGBH-TV, as 
well as to present their own local programs. 
I think there is no question but that this 
bill supplying $1 million to each State 
would make it possible to establish a state- 
wide educational television network, which 
would permit the entire State rather than 
just a portion of the eastern area to enjoy 
the benefits of this unique medium of com- 
munication. 

In connection with this bill, I would have 
one suggestion, and that is that it include 
responsible agencies authorized to operate 
an education television station such as a 
nonprofit corporation similar to our own 
WGBH Educational Foundation. The bill 
as it comes from the Senate includes such 
authorization. In our case this would make 
it possible for public, Catholic, and private 
schools and colleges to engage in a joint 
undertaking with the aid of these funds to 
bring educational television to the western 
half of the Commonwealth. 

It would be a tremendous step forward in 
education, not only for our own Massachu- 
setts, but for the entire New England area, 
as it would undoubtedly become part of a 
larger network serving-this region with edu- 
cational benefits that are of tremendous im- 
portance in these days of rising educational 
costs and inadequate school staffs. 

We are also sending a packet of materials 
about the WGBH operation that we hope 
will be of us to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH LOWELL. 





WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
BROADCASTING COUNCIL, INC., 
s Amherst, July 7, 1958. 
Congressman Epwarkp P. BoLanp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BOLAND: The Western 
Massachusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc., is 
very much interested in the Magnuson-Udall 
bill (S. 2119), recently passed by the Sen- 
ate and now before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, where 
hearings are scheduled to begin on July 15. 
The act would grant funds to establish or 
improve television broadcasting facilities for 
educational purposes. 

As you may know, while channel 2 is on 
the air in Boston serving eastern Massa- 
chusetts with educational television, some 
600,000 citizens in western Massachusetts are 
deprived of the opportunity to view educa- 
tional television. In 1953 the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc. was in- 
strumental in having the FCC reserve UHF 
channels 80 and 82 for educational pur- 
poses in western Massachusetts. The rea- 
son that these channels have not been util- 
ized is due to the tremendous costs in- 
volved in establishing a UHF station. In 
its second report to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the special commission on 
educational television estimated the cdst of 
establishing. channels 80 and 82 as over 
$500,000. 

This year some 54 school systems in east- 
ern Massachusetts .are cooperating in in- 
school television programing over channel 2 
in Boston. Legislaiton has been passed to 
allow all Massachusetts school committees 
to vote money for in-school television. Un- 
less facilities are established in western 
Massachusetts, primary and second school 
students in this area will not be able to 
share in the educational advancements now 
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available in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. 

The council urges that the Magnuson-Udall 
bill be granted a favorable committee re- 
port and subsequent passage by the House 
before its expected August adjournment. 

Passage of the Magnuson-Udall bill would 
make a statewide educational television net- 
work a reality in Massachusetts and would 
assure our continuing leadership in the 
whole field of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT E. MOT t1A, 
University of Massachusetts Repre- 
sentative for the Western Massa- 
chusetts Broadcasting Council, 
Inc. 

(Directors: Horace Hewlett, Amherst Col- 
lege; Roger Holmes, Mount Holyoke College; 
Donald Sheehan, Smith College; Gilbert E. 
Mottla, University of Massachusetts; Ed- 
mund P. Garvey, council representative for 
Springfield School Committee.) 





Expulsion of Communist Correspondents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the 39th annual convention, 
Department of Pennsylvania Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Inc., 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 9, 1958, re- 
garding denial of visas by Soviet Union 
to American correspondents and recom- 
mending expulsion of Communist cor- 
respondents: - 

“Whereas since the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics without explanation, has 
denied Daniel Shorr, former Moscow cor- 
respondent of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, permission to return to his customary 
news beat at Moscow; and 

“Whereas this arbitrary and unprece- 
dented act of the Soviet Government is 
equivalent to dictating who may represent a 
privately owned American radio news service 
in Moscow; and 

“Whereas Pravda and Izvestia, two Mos- 
cow newspapers, the former named Truth 
and the latter named News, of which Com- 
munists themselves say there is “‘no news in 
the Truth and no truth in the News;” and 

“Whereas Tass Telegraph Agency of the 
U. S. S. R., and Pravda and Izvestia com- 
bined have numerous allegedly bona fide 
correspondents in Washington and New York 
who enjoy equal privileges and courtesies ex- 
tended other actually bona fide correspond- 
ents under our constitutionally-guaranteed 
freedom of the press, as compared with the 
extremely limited privileges of American 
correspondents in Moscow who report such 
facts as they can obtain, and who work un- 
der strictly enforced news censorship rules, 
and unbelievable hardships in news gather- 
ing purposely created by the Soviet Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Communist correspondents 
at Washington and New York, despite the 
availability of hard news facts, notoriously 
slant American news to parallel the prevail- 
ing Moscow-line, which appears obvious from 
their filed reports rebroadcast worldwide 
from Moscow that are attributed to Tass cor- 
respondents who are thus aiding in inten- 
sifying the “cold war” between the Soviet 
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Government and the United States Govern- 
ment by their false news that disparages our 
Government's purposes and policies and the 
attitudes of our people; and 

“Whereas Pravda, Izvestia and Tass cor- 
respondents at Washington and. New York, 
who are actually Soviet Government em- 
ployees and work under orders of the Soviet 
Embassy at Washington and the Soviet del- 
egation to the United Nations, and enjoy 
virtual immunity while simultaneously un- 
dermining the United States Government 
through their false news and through abuse 
of our freedom of the press system, which 
privileges accorded them in the circum- 
stancés of their work might be questioned; 
and 

“Whereas two Russian correspondents are 
preparing to return to Moscow, ostensibly 
on vacation and probably for new instruc- 
tions detrimental to the United States, have 
requested renewal of their reentry to United 
States visas and, despite their contemptible 
conduct, insist permission to return be 
granted before they leave the United States: 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That permission to return to 
the United States be denied the two Com- 
munist correspondents in reciprocation for 
the Soviet Government’s decision in the case 
of Daniel Shorr, until Daniel Schorr is per- 
mitted to return to Moscow as an accredited 
correspondent, or satisfactory reason is given 
to the United- States Department of State 
for Daniel Shorr’s arbitrary exclusion from 
Moscow by the Soviet Government; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the policy of the United 
States Government should be to expel at 
once from Washington the Communist cor- 
respondents under provision of rule 3 of 
Rules Governing Press Galleries, approved 
by the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate, that limits member- 
ship in the press galleries (of the Senate 
and House of Representatives) to bona fide 
correspondents of repute in their profes- 
sion, and also under rule 4, subsection (b) 
of the same rules, which subsection dénies 
admission to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives press gallery to any corre- 
spondent engaged in promotion work, which 
is their principal occupation, and also expel 
from the United States any other Commu- 
nist correspondent at Washington or at the 
United Nations who deliberately distorts 
American news to serve the purposes of the 
Kremlin's propaganda policy that is hostile 
to the United States Government and in- 
jurious to the best interests of the American 
people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Vice President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State of the 
United States; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the-House; Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., chairman, Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate; Repre- 
sentative Omar Burleson, chairman, Com- 
mittee on House Administration; Senator 
Theodore Francis Green, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senate; Rep- 
resentative Thomas S. Gordon, chairman, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the House; 
Representative Francis E. Walter, chairman, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
House; Mr, Frank Eleazer, chairman, Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, Senate 
and House of Representatives press gallery, 
all at Washington, -D. C., for appropriate 
consideration and action.” 

Approved by the council of administra- 
tion, Department of Pennsylvania, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, at a 
regular meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9, 
1958. 

Wr11aM J. TEPpsic, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

Rosert S. MUSSER, 
Department Adjutant. 


A Warning to Soft-Living Americans: So. 
viets Will Stomp Us If We Don’t Setth 


Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND . 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
clarion calls we have heard over the 
years warning against a soft, complacent 
living and a disregard of the 
and dangerous power of communism 
have too often fallen on muted ears, Le 
no one underestimate the perilous times 
in which we live. Evidence of this js 
crystal clear and we need but look 
around, pause and give heed to the men. 
ace that would and desires to destroy the 
way of life we enjoy and hope that our 
children and their children will haye 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the survival of democracy 
has been tested many times before and 
it has prevailed. But, never in its his. 
tory has it come up against the power 
and machinations that threatens it in 
this day and age. For, today, we are 
dealing with an evil that knows no 
bounds, respects no word, glibly breaks 
its commitments and heaps abusive and 
distorted condemnations upon peoples 
who seek peace and freedom and the 
right to choose their own way of life. 

We are now engaged in the struggle of 
how to meet this challenge. There is 
much that we have done but theze is so 
much more that must be done. Mr. 
Speaker, every man, woman, and childin 
this land of ours is a party to this strug- 
gle. Without some kind of sacrifice on 
the part of all, we cannot hope to remain 
free. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the Mem- 
bers of the House and to the American 
public a very pointed article clipped from 
today’s Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
and I quote the note that headed the 
report: + 

Walker Stone, editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has been traveling the 
past few weeks in Russia and the European 
satellite countries. He returns to home base 
in the midst of the Near East crisis. Here he 
writes of America’s long-range struggle 
against Communism dictatorship. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Stone’s article with 
my remarks: 

A WaRNING TO Sort-Livinc AMERICANS: 
SdvIETs WILL Stomp Us IF WE Don’t Bucks 
Down 

(By Walter Stone) 

If we don’t get off our big fat comforts 
Wwe are going to be stomped into the 

Events in Iraq and Lebanon ill 


the struggle in which the West has taken ® 


stand to halt the spread of gansterism 
world power gained by assassination and 
subversion. 

Whatever happens in the Near East wil 
not end the struggle. It will continu 
through the lifetime of all who read 
since Americans and others who have knowl 
freedom will not supinely yield to slavery: 

To prepare ourselves for the great of 
strength we cannot avoid, we must rid ou 
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selves of two myths now prevalent in Amer- 


a MYTH NO. 1 


One is the myth of “peaceful coexistence.” 
We must try, of course, to coexist with the 
ns. They are a powerful nation of 

900 million, occupying a sixth of the earth’s 
pabitable area. ‘ 

But we have to get over the wishful 
thought that they are going to be easier to 
live with, no matter whether the top ruler 
js Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev or who- 
wpsaceful coexistence, in the sense we un- 
derstand it, implies a trust in which we 

ht relax and pursue our pleasures. The 

Communist system, which pervades every- 

thing Russian, rules that out. For the pri- 

aim of communism—at once a religion 

and a political and economic philosophy— 

is frankly world dominion and complete mas- 
tery over the lives and minds of men. 

The other myth we must get rid of is that 
we can survive against this Soviet plot with- 
out toil and sacrifice. We'd better stop 
dreaming of an easy future with “the bees 
and the cigarette trees and the soda water 
fountains, and the lemonade springs where 
the bluebird sings, in the big rock candy 
mountains.” 

It is easy for an American newspaperman, 
after traveling in the Soviet Union, to stress 
the hard life and low living standards of the 
people. But that would give a dangerously 
false impression of their dynamic energy, 
their state of mind and their power to pro- 
duce in competition against us. 

Living standard comparisons never are 
printed in Russia and wouldn’t be believed 
if they were. 

TRUE BUT— 

It is true that the American steelworker 
can buy a good pair of shoes on the wages of 
4 hours’ work, while the Russian steel- 
worker must toil 60 hours to buy an inferior 
pair. But neither can wear more than one 
pair at a time and the Russian thinks he’s 
doing all right when he doesn’t have to go 
barefooted. 

The average Russian’s diet of bread and 
potato soup, borscht with cabbage, and an 
occasional chunk of meat would not satisfy 
an American accustomed to culinary variety 
and abundance. But what the Russian eats 
suits his taste and provides him with the 
calories he needs to maintain health and 
vigor. He never tasted a steak and doesn’t 
know what he is missing. 

_ In the city he may live in one room with 
his family, and share the kitchen and bath 
with other families. If he lives in the coun- 
try he may have no indoor plumbing at all— 
probably never has seen such luxury. 

Similar Spartan standards did not dimin- 
ish the survival power of American pioneers. 
Only half a century ago, they lived in one- 
room, sod houses with dirt floors and ate 
What they could grub from barren plains. 


These privations toughened our pioneers - 


who had one advantage in common with the 
average Russian of today. They didn’t know 
they were underprivileged. 
OPTIMISTS 

They worked hard and had faith in the 
future. Though the Russian is an autom- 
aton, he feels he is part of a collective 
Society, and that next year, and the next, 
things will be better. 

“Come back 3 years from now,” he tells 
you, “and see how much we have done.” 

He does not compare his lot with Amert- 
can or other western standards of which 
he knows nothing. His comparison is with 
What he had under the czars or more likely, 
during the earlier days of the revolution, 

FEWER PATCHES 


A westerner coming into Moscow may be 
ma by the absence of Brooks Bros. 
ts and modish dresses, He had better be 
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impressed by the absence of patched clothes, 
so prevalent only a few years ago. 

And he_had better be impressed less by 
the continuing shabbiness of the people 
than by the hustle and purposefulness of 
their stride—a people on the make and on 
the go, a people hurrying to their date with 
destiny. 

They are at. the command of cynical, 
power-hungry conspirators who control their 
government and can channel their energies 
into guns instead of more food and better 
clothing. 

If we don’t go to work fast, we'll get 
tromped down. 

For “the stairway of time ever echoes with 
the wooden shoe going up and the polished 
boot coming down.” 





Buren Presidential Disability Proposal 
Receives Editorial Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I presented a plan conceived by 
retired Attorney Frank Buren, of Long 
Beach, Calif., to solve the presidential 
disability riddle and remold the office of 
the vice presidency to fit modern needs 
and conditions. I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 651 which seeks 
to adopt the proposal by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The plan has re- 
cently received editorial praise from both 
the Long Beach Independent and Press- 
Teleg: am newspapers. 

The Independent editorial reads as fol- 
lows: 

DISABILITY PLAN REMOLDS VICE PRESIDENT 

ROLE 

Frank Buren, retired Long Beach attorney, 
earned a full page in the finely printed Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD this month with a new 
and unique plan to resolve the presidential 
disability riddle. 

Buren’s essay was introduced to the Rerc- 
orD by Congressman Craic HOSMER who noted 
that the attorney’s solution not only han- 
dles the disability problem, but recasts the 


’ office of the vice presidency into a more mod- 


ern mold, better suited to the exigencies of 
our time. 


His plan, in the form of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, provides for rélieving the Vice Presi- 
dent of his duty as President of the Senate 
and for making him an active Assistant Pres- 
ident. As such he would have the power and 
duty to perform any of the official acts of the 
President when so authorized and directed 
by the President. 


Under the Buren plan thousands of sign- 
ings of bills, now the constitutional duty of 
the President, could be done by the Assistant 
President. Numerous other purely minis- 
terial and routine duties would be performed 
by the Assistant President, thus giving the 
President more time to consider and act upon 
important matters of state. 

Attorney Buren. emphasizes that his 
amendment also expels all doubt as to what 
the Vice President should do in case of the 
inability of the President, by authorizing 
him to assume the duties of the office as 
Acting President until the President returns 
to duty. ‘ 
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A section of the Buren amendment also 
provides for Presidential appointment of a 
successor in the event of the death or re- 
moval from office of a Vice President, 

Buren regards this replacement feature 
important because there have been as many 
Vice Presidents as Presidents who have died 
in office—seven of each. 

The Buren plan has a long way to go. 
Congressional approval and States’ ratifica- 
tion of constitutional amendments may take 
anywhere from 5 or 6 months to 2 or 3 years. 

The author is to be commended, however, 
for a constructive piece of work which he is 
following step by step along the long road, 
and for one which already has received some 
congressional attention. 


The Press-Telegram editorial stated 
the following: 
THE BUREN PROPOSAL 


Long Beach made the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp last Tuesday through the offices of 
Congressman Craic HosMER and the words 
of retired Long Beach Attorney Frank Buren. 

The entry, termed “interesting and 
unique” by Hosmer, was an outline of 
Buren’s proposed constitutional amendment 
to provide a new scope of duty for the Vice 
President including his accession to the post 
of acting president in case of Presidential 
disability. 

Buren’s amendment would relieve the Vice 
President of Senate duties and make him an 
active Assistant President, “with the power 
and duty to perform any of the official acts 
of the President, when so authorized and 
directed by the President.” 

This would relieve the-President of his 
currer.t constitutional chore of signing per- 
sonally all bills, resolutions, orders, and 
votes of the Congress. 

A disabled President could “authorize and 
direct” his Vice President to take over. If 
the President lay unconscious, his Vice Presi- 
dent could take over on his own without the 
currently-existing fear of being charged with 
power grabbing. 

Then, with recovery, the President could 
resume his role as Chief Executive. A Vice 
President could not cross his President, 
Buren explains, because it would be politi- 
cal suicide. Since the Vice President's whole 
power lies in being authorized and directed by 
the President, the President could reduce an 
erring assistant to an officer in name only, 
with no official duties. 

We'll be hearing much more about Buren’s 
proposal, just touched upon here, for he 
plans to work toward presenting a formal 
resolution in Congress. 

Then it will be up to experts to determine 
its value. Meanwhile, Attorney Buren de- 
serves congratulations for his enterprise in 
advancing a constructive idea toward solu- 
tion of a puzzle as old as our Government. 





Another Attack at the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing belated editorial in today’s New 
York Times, entitled “Another Attack at 
the Court,” reflects a sober afterthought 
on H. R. 3. The editorial properly at- 
tacks the vindictiveness of this legisla- 
tion and its retroactive effect on settled 
existing law in many areas. 
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I personally believe it will strike down 
the Natural Gas Act and expose mil- 
lions of American consumers to ruth- 
less manipulations of matural gas 
pricing. 

The editorial is as follows: 

ANOTHER CRACK AT THE COURT 

In trying to protect alleged States’ rights 
from Supreme Court decisions based on the 
doctrine of Federal preemption, the House 
of Representatives has passed as weird a piece 
of legislation as could be imagined—and one 
that calls for unceremonious burial. 

This measure would prevent Federal laws 
from superseding State laws on the same 
subject unless the Federal statute specifically 
said so, or unless there was an absolutely 
irreconcilable conflict between the two. 
While doubtless inspired by the Nelson case 
of 1956, in which the high court invalidated a 
Pennsylvania sedition statute under the pre- 

ption doctrine, the bill that went through 

e House with the usual combination of con- 
servative Republican and southern Demo- 
cratic support is so broadly worded that—if it 
means anything at all—it would go far be- 
yond the Nelson case and throw the whole 
area of Federal-State relationships into in- 
describable confusion. 

The “one certain effect of this legisla- 
tion”—in the words of so moderate a Repub- 
lican as Representative KENNETH B. KEATING 
of New York—“‘is that it will unsettle a large 
body of existing law in many vital areas, such 
as interstate commerce, immigration and na- 
turalization, agriculture and labor relations.” 
Retroactive as it is, it would bring untold 
chaos into railroad regulation and it could 
“resurrect long-dormant State statutes 
* * * enacted in the horse-and-buggy age” 
relating to a tremendous variety of human 
activity. 

What the House was doing by passing this 
vindictive bill was to take a crack at the 
Supreme Court because the latter has handed 
down a number of decisions of which certain 
people disapprove, particularly in the field of 
civil liberties. The measure endorsed by the 
House is bad in purpose and worse in con- 
tent, and is no credit to the 241 members 
whe, astonishing as it may seem, voted for it. 





Eliminating an Inequity in the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
today introduced a bill to eliminate from 
the Civil Service Retirement Act the 
requirement that an unmarried em- 
ployee or Member of Congress must be 
in good health in order to elect to pro- 
vide a survivor annuity to persons with 
an insurable interest. 

Under the present law, a married per- 
son is not required to pass a medical 
examination in order to name a survivor 
as the beneficiary of his civil-service 
annuity. But an unmarried person must 
be found by the Commission to be in 
good health in order to exercise that 
privilege. My proposal would eliminate 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil servants, thus bringing it 
in line with the standards for married 
civil-service workers. 
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The inequity in the law was brought 
to my attention by a constituent who 
was a Post Office clerk with 44 years 
Government service. He complained 
that because of a heart attack and his 
unmarried status, he would be prevented 
from naming his sister as his annuitant. 
He asked for the correction of what he 
termed the great injustice of the present 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, the present statute, re- 
quiring good health for unmarried civil 
servants and Members of Congress, but 
not for those married, in naming annui- 
tants, is grossly unfair. and discrimina- 
tory. There is no logical reason for 
withholding this privilege from anyone 
simply because, through the whims of 
fate, he happens not to have been mar- 
ried. 

In a Nation founded on the principle 
of universal equality, we cannot allow 
one standard for marrieds and another 
for unmarrieds. It is high time we put 
an end to this discrimination against 
the honorable states of spinsterhood and 
bachelorhood. We can do that, simply 
and swiftly in this case, by eliminating 
the requirement of good health for un- 
married civil-sefvice workers and Mem- 
bers of Congress who wish to name an 
annuitant. 

I am sure this measure will have the 
backing of all fairminded people, and 
most particularly and directly, those 
bachelors now serving in both bodies. 





A Revolution of Small-Business Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Wallace 
R. Fingal, of the Washington editorial 
office of Printers’ Ink, points out in 
Printers’ Ink for July 11, 1958, that the 
small-business revolution against the ad- 
ministration may turn out to be more 
significant than the hint of scandal that 
has reached into the White House. 
Under a consent previously granted, I 
include Mr. Fingal’s entire remarks: 

The small-business revolution against the 
administration may turn out to be more sig- 
nificant than the hint of scandal that has 
reached into the rete House. How many 
voters Sherman Ad * self-confessed im- 
prudence will affect is by no means certain 
as yet, but small-business men are sure to 
be changing their minds at the ballot box 
this fall. 

The administration has never been nota- 
bly a friend in deed to small business, but 
this year, many feel, it has consistently and 
repeatedly betrayed them. A leading spokes- 
man representing several national trade 
groups—and a lifelong Republican .who ts 
normally extremely cautious in expression— 
says: “In everything I have tried to do (in 
efforts to protect small business) I have 
been kicked in the face.” 

Another disillusioned trade-group coun- 


.sel—also a lifelong Republican, who has 


served as aid to two Republican Senators— 
states that he will advise the membership 
of his 90 percent small-business national 
organization that if they vote for this ad- 
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ministration in the coming elections 
will be voting to commit business suicide, 

Increased postal rates are the hardest 

the administration has dealt small business 
this year. In congressional rate h 
many warnings were presented about the 
possible effects on small publishers and smal} 
retail advertisers. Not only were these warn- 
ings ignored by the administration, but 
Postmaster General Arthur E, Summerfielg 
stated in an interview with a magazine that 
the rate-increase opponents were only a few 
large magazines. 
«The dire outlook for smaller magazines 
and mail advertisers is coming true, as the 
effective date of the rate increases ap- 
proaches. At least one mail advertiser hag 
begun preparations for closing down his 
business. 

Not so well known is the administration's 
effort to scuttle a small-business tax-relief 
bill, The story has leaked out thus far 
only to a handful of observers. The tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee 
finally directed its staff to write the version 
of the bill that is to be reported. The com- 
mittee was scheduled to meet again this 
week, with the expectation that the bill 
would be ready by then. 

The tax-relief report is thus about 4 weeks 
late. The committee began work on the 
bill at the beginning of June, and planned 
to report it by June 12. The reason for 
the delay is that the committee was con- 
stantly interrupted by a variety of admin. 
istration efforts to take the meat out of 
the measure, and even to kill it altogether. 
The specific undercutting method was an 
attempt to substitute one or all of the ad- 
ministration proposals which have been 
termed meaningless by 
spokesmen, 

The key proposal for small business will 
probably be watered down in the Ways and 
Means Committee © bill. Small-business 


forces have been trying to put across a 


measure that would free part of any busi- 
ness’ income from Federal taxes, in order 
to allow those earnings to be reinvested in 
the business. 

Reinvestment must take the form of 
greater business expenditure, and must be 
made in the same year as the tax exemption, 
Proponents of the bill assert that the pro- 
vision will give a dynamic lift to the econ- 
omy. 





Small Boat Safety 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 

The House fn Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 11078) to pro- 
mote boating safety on the navigable waters 
of the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions; to provide coordination and coop- 
eration with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes, ' 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call your attention to the languagt 
of the committee amendment on line 15, 
which says “become effective until 0 
days thereafter.” I propose to add lan- 
guage which will say when the entire 
amendment is read: “Provided, That 
such rules and regulations shall be sub- 





gress is in session, and shall not become 
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effective if disapproved by a resolution 
adopted by either branch of Congress 
within 90 days thereafter.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the lan- 

e of the committee amendment does 
not, in the first place, provide ample time 
for the Congress to express disapproval 
of regulations that may be submitted in 
connection with this bill. 

In the next place, the type of action 
to be taken by the Congress to disapprove 
such rules and regulations is not spelled 
out. If my language is adopted, there 
will be a clear responsibility of the Con- 

if it does not favor the proposed 
rules and regulations to so show its dis- 
approval by a resolution adopted for one 


pranch or the other of the Congress’ 


within 90 days. 

Obviously 60 days is insufficient time 
to insure adequate time for Congress to 
act. My amendment will give time 
enough to study whatever is submitted 
in proposed rules and regulations, to 
analyze and determine what the effect 
would be upon those who are under the 
jurisdiction of small-boat legislation. 

Those in the coastal areas recall very 
well the distressing experiences we have 
had under Public Law 519. For months 
we battled regulations that were exces- 
sive and exacting in scope. The first 
regulations proposed by the Coast Guard 
would have made it virtually impossible 
for boat operators in the coastal areas 
to carry on normal operations. Those 
regulations literally increased their costs 
of operation to the point and placed such 
requirements on them that it would have 
been economic suicide for fishing and 
pleasure craft operators to try to stay 
in business. It took the Congress a long 
time and a great deal of effort to secure 
partial correction of the regulations that 
were issued under Public Law 519. Even 
though the worst regulations were modi- 
fied or eliminated, there is widespread 
hardship as the result of this legislation. 

If my language is adopted, the Con- 
gress will have an orderly way of insur- 
ing that unreasonable rules and regula- 
tions are not summarily imposed by the 
administrator of this act. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of July 19, 1958: 

- WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) > 
' Juty 19, 1958. 
___A simple bill, H. R. 8, “To establish rules 
_ of interpretation governing questions of the 
Hect of acts of Congress on State laws,” pro- 
Voked one of the year’s longest, most contro= 
Versial debates. The bill's one single sen- 
tence is: “No ‘act of Congress shall be.con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
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Congress to occupy the field in which such 
act operates, to the exclusion of all State 
laws on the same subject matter, unless such 
act contains an express provision to that 
effect, or unless there is a direct and positive 
conflict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

This brief statement to many Members 
represents a rephrasing of the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which says: 

“The-powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This act is intended to prevent Federal 
preemption of legislative fields from the 
Statés wherein there is concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. Some fields are solely Federal—such 
as foreign affairs, war, coinage, postal, etc. 
In others, there is concurrent jurisdiction, 
both Federal and State, such as tax, trans- 
portation, health, sedition, and many others. 

The Supreme Court in the Nelson case ruled 
that the Smith Act, a Federal law on sedition, 
preempted the field from State law, that of 
Pennsylvania, simply because the Federal 
Government had a law in this field. When 
the Smith Act was passed, Congress did not 
intend to preempt this field, as the Supreme 
Court ruled. In the hue and cry of debate, 
the épponents of the act proclaimed mainly 
their concern over: (1) the clash of Federal 
and State law that would be provoked; and 
(2) the “retroactive” nature, wherein earlier 
Federal laws would be upset in favor of State 
jurisdiction. To the first argument, propo- 
nents answered that the language of the bill 
by its nature prevented confusion and would 
force evaluation and expression of jurisdic- 
tion; and, to the second, that no retroac- 
tivity would follow, since this was a yard- 
stick for the Court to use in the future. 

In 3 days’ debate I heard no arguments 
damaging the good sense of the bill's objec- 
tives. In fact, I felt that any retroactive 
effect of this bill would be most healthy. The 
arguments against, to me, were powerful ar- 
guments for. The AFL-CIO was opposed to 
this bill. The votes were quite significant. 
On the earlier rule to take up the bill for 
consideration, of the 114 against, 105 were 
Democrat, 9 Republican. On final passage 
(241 to 155) of the 155 Members voting 
against, 132 were Democrats and 23 Repub- 
licans. 

Educational TV legislation with Federal 
grants to States, is before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee for public hearings. 
Testimony established the peculiar advan- 
tage of TV teaching, each student having the 
illusion the teacher is talking directly to him, 
possibly improving students’ concentration. 
One unanswered question for me is this, 
Should we start new spending programs when 
we're running up a heavy Federal deficit? 

The Mideast situation is recognized by all 
as in a most dangerous and precarious bal- 
ance. The United States was obliged to make 
good the earlier Mideast resolution offering 
help to those seeking it ,when Lebanon ap- 
pealed to us for help. Force and firmness are 
understood by Russia. This we know. Com- 
munist weapons of infiltration, subversion, 
and duplicity, are not United States weapons. 
True, we chance outright war with Russia. 
Unanswered questions, however, include: (1) 
Will Russia be deterred and delayed in Mid- 
east advances through subversion by our 
action? (2) How dangerous is the quick- 
ened choosing of sides—the Nasser United 
Arab Republic backed by Russia, against 
Lebanon and Jordan backed by the United 
States and Britain? (3) How will the many 
neutrals line up? _(4) Is Arab nationalism 
too strong a force to be contained in view of 
the artificial boundaries of many of the Mid- 
east nations? (5) Will a U. N. majority 
support us? 

This is sure. We need our best effort, our 
clearest thinking, our combined devout pray- 
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ers for guidance. It’s time the nations of 
the world recognize the terrible menace of 
worldwide communism masterminded by the 
Kremlin, as have we. If the United States 
fails in the role of leadership for peace and 
freedom, through economic collapse or con- 
quest, the world’s people would all become 
Communist slaves. 





Testimonial Dinner Honoring Chester E. 
Merrow, of New Hampshire, June 16, 
1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16 I had the pleasure of participating in 
a testimonial banquet given for our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire, the Honorable CHESTER E. MERROW. 
It was a standing-room-only affair and 
one of the most heartening evenings I 
have spent in a long time. Some 500 
people had come to express their appre- 
ciation of Mr. MErrRow’s wonderful serv- 
ice to them through the years, and to 
wish him well. May I say, as an aside, 
that they were not all Republicans. I 
had the privilege and pleasure of giving 
the group gathered there a glimpse of 
what. we here in the Congress think of 
CHESTER MERROW, especially those of us 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
which he has served faithfully since 1945. 


Miss Christine Perry, chairman of the 
Merrow for Congress Committee, gave 
a beautiful address which expressed so 
well the sense: of those present. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Miss Perry’s statement and my own 
talk in the RecorpD as a part of my re- 
marks, together with excerpts from an 
article appearing in Foste: 7 Daily Demo- 
crat for June 17, 1958: 


REMARKS BY MIssS CHRISTINE i “RRY AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER HONORING CHESTER E. MER- 
Row, June 16, 1958 


CHESTER E. MERROW, your life is the per- 
fect denial of the old saying that a man 
cannot lift himself by his own bootstraps. 

Born by the light of a kerosene lamp in 
your beloved town of Ossipee, by your own 
efforts you drove yourself through school 
and college. 

Entering public life as a member of our 
New Hampshire general court, you quickly 
proved your ability in debate on the floor of 
the House and won wide respect and many 
friends. 

When the time came for you to run for 
Congress, yotir lack of money and modest 
means were made up tenfold by a far more 
valuable asset—your sterling worth and your 
sincere desire to help your fellow citizens. 

Although you have walked with kings you 
have never lost the common touch. You 
have never forgotten how much sweat there 
is in a $10 bill, nor what it means to walk 
the cold roads in threadbare clothing. 

Toddy you strive, through travel, confer- 
ence, and hearings to establish an interna- 
tional understanding and means of living 
together, so that the world we live in and 
all that we hold dear will not be wiped out 
overnight by the third and last world war. 
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You have been instrumental in deepening 
Portsmouth harbor, aided our towns and 
cities from the dangers of flood, speeded our 
mail communications and gone beyond the 
normal call of duty to make sure that our 
veterans received their hard bought bene- 
fits. You have always had a ready and at- 
tentive ear for every one of your constituents. 

CHESTER MERROW, you are the living ex- 
ample of the American tradition that no 
matter what a man’s origin, if he but prove 
himself worthy, his fellow citizens will rec- 
ognize his strength and place him in posi- 
tion to aid in the counseling of our Na- 
tion’s destiny. 





TESTIMONIAL DINNER HONORING CHESTER E. 
MERROW, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, NEw HAMP- 
SHIRE 

Talk by Hon. Frances P. Botton, Member 

of Congress, Ohio, 22d District, Wentworth 

on the Sea, New Castle, N. H., June 16, 

1958) 

Friends, you. cannot know what deep 
pleasure you have given me by your kind 
invitation to take part in this testimonial 
dinner tendered my colleague, the Honorable 
CHESTER E. Merrow. We have been to- 
gether in the Congress for many years, and 
since the death of our greatly beloved com- 
rade, Larry Smith, of Wisconsin, in January, 
we have sat side by side. 

There is a curious bond between the men 
and women of the Congress—especially 
among those who are of the same party. 
We Republicans have many differences of 
opinion—too many once and again—but the 
bond is strongly felt by those who come back 
after some years in other fields. Warm wel- 
come awaits them, and memories dance in 
the Chamber. Yes; it is a strangely friendly 
company, merciless in its criticism, seldom 
given to praise. One earns whatever repu- 
tation one builds. 

This Representative of yours has built 
himself an enviable place in the greatest 
legislative body in the world. When he has 
spoken on the floor it has been to the point. 
Intelligently and simply he has presented us 
with his views. You can read his statements 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. All of them 
redound to your credit, as well as to his. 

I could read you his record—I have it 
here—and I assure you it is an enviable 
one. Portsmouth Harbor — Farmington — 
your shipyards, your industries, are but a 
few places which are better for his service. 
All these, while he was giving himself also to 
special missions to Australia, Pakistan, India, 
Thailand and Indochina—to Europe, to Cen- 
tral America, and, not least, a fine contribu- 
tion as 1 of the 2 United States congressional 
delegates to the 10th General Assembly of 
the U. N. I know what this last means, for 
I was a delegate to the 8th Assembly in 
1953. 

So I say to you with great earnestness, 
that the value of this man who has served 
his district, his State and his country, in- 
creases with each year you send him back» 

Yes; it is good that you take this evening 
to let him know how truly you recognize his 
value and honor him. I congratulate you 
all for your understanding and your wisdom. 

My colleague suggested to me that you 
might be interested if I gave you a few 
thoughts on that great continent of Africa 
to which I went 3 years ago. But before I 
do, I want to give you another picture— 
about matters nearer home, matters that 
have to do with your security and mine, and 
the security of free men and women the 
world over—for in that picture your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, the Honorable 
CHESTER E. Merrow, plays a unique and far- 
reaching role. 

We on the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, pride ourselvees that we are first of 
all Americans, without party. Yes; we Re- 
publicans sit on one side of the committee 
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table and the Democrats sit on the other, 
but in all the 17 years I have sat on that 
committee, I could count the partisan votes 
on my fingers. 

This year we have had a demonstration of 
truly American action unlike—and to my 
mind beyond—any so far known. One of the 
two members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs participating in this unpartisan ac- 
tion is your Representative; his companion— 
A. S. J. CaRNAHAN, a Democrat from Mis- 
souri. The most important bill before our 
committee this year was the mutual security 
bill. Probably no bill has ever suffered more 
from misrepresentation, from half truths, 
from exaggerations. Certainly no bill was 
ever in greater need of an honest presenta- 
tion to the people. Such a presentation 
these two men made—indeed they are still 
making it—when invitations reach them. 

Only those who have presented serious 
matters to audiences can have any concep- 
tion of the amount of preparation that has 
to be done before a word is spoken. With 
their charts set up between them they told 
their audiences the reasons for and the re- 
sults from this program entered into by our 
Government. They showed it to be the most 
far-reaching and effective method of pro- 
tecting the free world in this all too little 
understood war that is being waged between 
those of us who believe in God, who consider 
the individual of first importance because 
He is part of the very essense of the infinite, 
and those who deny His very existence. 

No two men ever assumed a more selfless 
service—not easy—not simple, but infinitely 
worthwhile. I am glad of this opportunity 
to say once again: Thank you, CHESTER MER- 
row, for the fine contribution you have 
made and are making. 

{From the Foster’s Daily Democrat, Dover, 
N. H., June 17, 1958] 


Frrenps HoNoR CONGRESSMAN MERROW WITH 
TESTIMONIAL BANQUET—Mgprs. BOLTON, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVE, PRAISES WORK OF MERROW 
IN CONGRESS—ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CON- 
GRESSMAN REVIEWED IN TALK BY MISsS 
CHRISTINE PERRY 
WENTWORTH-BY-THE-SEA.— Representative 

Frances P. Bouton, of Ohio, said here last 
night that Congressman CHESTER E, MErRow 
and S. J. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, succeeded 
in getting the facts of the mutual-security 
program to the people in their recent tour 
of the United States. 

The woman Congressman who serves on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee with 
Merrow, said the program is “one of the 
most misunderstood” in the country. It 
provides 600,000 jobs in the United States, 
she explained. 

Eighty percent of the money in the mu- 
tual-security program is spent here at home, 
she said. 

Mrs. Bouron, who has served in Congress 
since 1940, spoke to a capacity audience at 
an appreciation dinner for Merrow at this 
resort hotel. The affair was sponsored by 
Strafford and Rockingham County friends 
of Congressman MErrow. She commended 
Merrow and CARNAHAN for their recent 
cross-country tour in bringing the facts of 
the program to the country. 

She described the mutual-security pro- 
gram as a death flight, with godless com- 
munism in aiding underprivileged sections 
of the world. Mrs. Botton said Americans 
must cease being “an arrogant lot” and 
come to understand other people. 

“Our schools must teach languages—in- 
cluding Russian,” she said. “The State De- 
partment is struggling to put languages back 
into our public schools.” 

Mrs. Bo.Tron ‘spoke of her recent tour of 
Africa, the continent that God has held in 
reserve. We need the confidence and friend- 
ship of its peoples, said the Congresswoman, 
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and you can’t buy that. She spoke of the 
continent’s bauxite, industrial di 
and iron which our indus and our 
must have. oe a 
“Africa has everything we need,” she con. 
cluded. 
TRIBUTE TO MERROW 


Hugo Lindahl, of Manchester, presented 
Congressman MErRow with a citation for hig 
work in behalf of the country and the First 
Congressional District. He described Mr. 
Row as the living example of American tra. 
dition. 

Others paying tribute to Merrow included 
James Smith, toastmaster of the evening; 
Andrew Christie, an old friend and long. 
time Merrow supporter; Andrew Jarvis, the 
mayor of Portsmouth; Christine Perry, of 
Somersworth, whose enumeration of Mer. 
Rrow’s accomplishments on behalf of the First 
Congressional District appear in an adjoin. 
ing column; Samuel B. Blair, chairman of the 
dinner committee; Mrs. Norma Studley Cur- 
rier, Rochester, national committeewoman; 
and State Senator Paul Karkavelas, who 
as acting mayor of Dover, brought the good 
wishes of our great, beautiful, and industrial 
city. 

Merrow told the gathering that he was 
deeply mo by the confidence expressed 
here tonight and expressed great satisfaction 
with being able to carry on his work. 

He said that he and CARNAHAN ‘are con- 
vinced that the American people are being 
missold on the intent of the mutual security 
program. He added that they will speak in 


Concord July 7, and probably in other New 


Hampshire communities. 

The Congressman said, “I will dedicate my 
efforts to trying to see if we can-build a peace, 
for another war—a nuclear war—would be 
devastating.” 

Seated at the head table were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel B. Blair, of Dover; Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Dunn, of Portsmouth; Rev. Da- 
vid, of the Franciscan Order at Rye; Mayor 
and Mrs. Andrew Jarvis, of Portsmouth; Mr, 
and Mrs. James Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo 
Lindahl, of Manchester; National Commit- 
teewoman Mrs. Norma Studley Currier, of 
Rochester; State Chairman William Treat, of 
Hampton; Congressman and Mrs. Merrow, 
Father Thomas Duffy, Portsmouth, and Miss 
Christine Perry. 

Among those attending the dinner were 
several prominent labor leaders in the local 
area. 

Speaking for the committee that spon- 
sored the testimonial to Congressman 
CuesTER E. MERROW last evening, Miss Chris- 
tine Perry, of Somersworth, reviewed some 
of the accomplishments of the New Hamp- 
shire Congressman. In _ particular she 
stressed some of his work for Strafford and 
Rockingham Counties during the past séV- 
eral years. 

She spoke as follows: 

CHEsTER E. Merrow, your life is the per- 
fect denial of the old saying that a man 
cannot lift himself by his own bootstraps. 

Born by the light of a kerosene lamp in 
your beloved town of Ossipee, by your own 
efforts you drove yourself through school and 
college. 3 

Entering public life as a member of our 
New Hampshire general court you quickly 
proved your ability in debate on the floor of 
the house and won wide respect and many 
friends. 


When the time came for you to run for . 


Congress, your lack of money and modest 
means were made up 10 fold by a far more 
valuable asset, your sterling worth and your 
sincere desire to help your fellow citizels. 


Although you have walked with kings you” 


have never lost the common touch. You 
have never forgotten how much gweat there 
is in a $10 bill, nor what it means to walk 
the cold roads in threadbare clothing. 
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World Peace Through World Law 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent crisis in the Middle East gives re- 
newed and grave emphasis to the need 
for an effective method of settling inter- 
national disputes. We know that this 
method will not come quickly or easily. 
There is no gimmick, no magic formula. 
World peace will only be attained 
through world law. We will only attain 
world law by wanting to attain it. 

Now is the time for more attention to 
be paid to the recently published book 
World Peace Through World Law, by 
Grenville Clark and Louis B.Sohn. Un- 
der permission previously granted, I in- 
clude hereafter an editorial from the 
Washington Post for July 9, 1958, en- 
titled “Bid for a World Order”: 

Bw FoR A’ WormD ORDER 


Amid the fulminations of international 
politics, it is refreshing to find two eminent 
lawyers solemnly publishing a detailed plan 
for reorganization of the United Nations and 
établishment of legislative, judicial, and 
military organs that would substitute world 
law for nuclear force. Statesmen and citi- 
gens alike will perhaps look upon the plan as 
awishful dream. One reads it with a sense 
of remoteness from the current scene. Yet 
the President commented on it at his news 
conference the other day, and indeed its 
reminder of the world’s headlong rush ,to- 
ward mass suicide affords a tie to realities 
most basic than any maneuver in the cold 
war. 

The book entitled “World Peace Through 
World Law” is the work of Grenville Clark, 
an eminent New York lawyer and student of 
international organization, and Louis B. 
Sohn, who teaches United Nations law and 
problems in the development of world order 
at Harvard University, What they contem- 
plate is a strengthened U. N., with a more 
representative General Assembly in which 
the largest nations would have 30 represen- 
tatives and the smallest nations. 1. This 
Assembly would retain its broad powers to 
make nonbinding recommendations on any 
subject and in addition would be given legis- 
lative powers “strictly limited to matters 
directly related to the maintenance of 
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The Assembly would elect an Executive 
Council of 17 members to take the place of 
the present Security Council. The 4 largest 
powers—the United States, India, China, and 
the U. S. S. R., would have a representative 
on the new council at all times, 4 other seats 
Would rotate among 8 medium-sized powers, 
&nd the others would go to smaller nations. 
Tie council would be the executive arm of 
the revised U. N. in carrying out total dis- 
atmament and enforcing peace. It would be 
tesponsible for its actions to the Assembly. 

Elaborate plans have also been worked out 
for a world police force, for a judicial and 
conciliation system and a World Develop- 
ment Authority. Total disarmament would 
be achieved in stages with worldwide inspec- 
tion to make certain that all countries were 
complying. A bill of rights would reserve to 
nations all powers not granted to 
- N. and guarantee basic individual 
Tights againts encroachment by the U. N. 
The entire U. N. Charter-would be enforce- 
bel through the judicial system to be 
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created for that purpose. The proposed new 
Charter would come into effect when ratified 
by five-sixths of the world’s nations, includ- 
ing every country with more than 40 million 
people. 

We have not observed any rush to the 
Clark-Sohn standard. But many pressures 
are driving mankind toward a keener reali- 
zation that some form of international con- 
trol to keep the peace is imperative. If 
nuclear war should break out, the clamor for 
world law and a world policeman are likely 
to be irresistible. The efforts of two 
thoughtful lawyers to pilot this movement 
deserve far more attention than they have 
received to date. 





Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered before 
the Americans for Democratic Action 
Educational Conference --recently, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Alfred_J. Holtz, pro- 
fessor of political science at Western 
Reserve University. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include it in the 
ReEcorD because, while it is not neces- 
sarily an accurate reflection of either my 
views or those of ADA, it does represent 
an important independent judgment on 
disarmament. 

The address follows: 

DISARMAMENT AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(By Alfred J. Hotz, department of political 
Science, Western Reserve University) 


The vital issue of disarmament has, fre- 
quently, been discussed as a problem apart 
from, rather than as a part of, the crucial 

litical and military issues that deeply sep- 
arate the Soviet Empire and the Western 
World. It will be my hopeful purpose to 
place these political and military problems 
into proper perspective, or at least in sharper 
focus. 

The fundamental political question that 
divides East and West arises from two 
diametrically opposite concepts of political 
world order—the Soviet concept of a monis- 
tic, highly centralized, coercive Soviet Em- 
pire versus the western concept of a plural- 
tic, decentralized, cooperative union of sov- 
ereign states. Since major political objec- 
tives are never achieved merely by political 
means, even when augmented by economic, 
psychological, and ideological means, the 
vital element of military power is invariably 
applied, either directly or indirectly. Brief- 
ly stated, military power is the ultimate ar- 
biter in the achievement of national objec- 
tives, and thereby has a positive connotation. 

The vital military problem, that divides 
the Soviet Empire from the American coali- 
tion, revolves about the existing, and future, 
military balance of power, both global and 
local. Parenthetically, the military balance 
is never a perfect equilibrium as between the 
two main protagonists because of variant 
geographic positions, changing military 
technology, and vacillating, or determined, 
political will. In general, however, each side 
attempts to establish a military balance that 
is generously in its favor, if not superior to 
that of the other side. 

Therefore, in oversimplified form, Ameri- 
can military objectives have been twofold: 
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(1) a positive purpose to support our modest 
political objectives in the international 
arena; (2) a negative purpose to deny the 
Soviet Union a military superiority to threat- 
en the military security not only of the 
United States proper, but as well the na- 
tional security of other vital strategic areas 
that constitute the overall global balance 
of power. 

Soviet military objectives are likewise two- 
fold: (1) the negative purpose, to reduce 
American military power, thereby to protect 
Soviet military security; and (2) the positive 
purpose to support what appears, at least in 
western minds, to be the expansion of the 
Soviet monistic, highly centralized, coercive 
Empire. While the Kremlin, whether under 
Stalin or Khrushchev, would probably prefer 
to achieve their political objectives by less 
than open military means, it is clear that 
Soviet leadership is irrevocably committed 
to the application of military pressure, 
whether open or veiled, against the West. 
Soviet leadership knows and understands the 
vital component of military power—after all, 
the Kremlin uses it constantly against its 
own Russian people. ; 

What compounds the American military 
posture are two major weaknesses: (1) our 
distant geographic position from the major 
strategic areas of the world, as contrasted to 
Soviet geographic propinquity to those self- 
same regions; and (2) the military weakness 
and political paralysis, or at least lack of 
political will, of some of the West European 
powers that formerly had preserved, in some 
degree, at least, the prewar Balance of 
power. 

Thus, the military requirements of the 
two major antagonists, whether necessary 
defensively to protect national security or 
offensively to protect national political ob- 
jectives, very considerably. Indeed, due to 
a wide divergence in political will the past 
and present military balance of power has 
changed, if not fluctuated, considerably. 
Therefore, disarmament proposals and nego- 
tiations have, heretofore, in general been 
one-sided, and, thereby, unsuccessful. 

No serious, and reasonable, disarmament 
programs can be divorced from the existing 
military-and-political balance of power. At 
the risk of oversimplification, may I illus- 
trate this thesis by dividing the post-War IT 
period into three main periods, with the 
fourth military balance presently emerging, 
and by evaluating the American disarma- 
ment proposals and Soviet counterproposals 
within the changing context of the prevail- 
ing balance of power. 

Period I encompassed the years 1945-50 
(the Korean war). In theory, the military 
balance appeared to be a tolerable equilib- 
rium between the Soviet conventional forces 
and the western (American) demoblilized 
conventional forces, buttressed by the Amer- 
ican monopoly of the A-bomb, a supposed 
massive deterrent. Parenthetically, Secre- 
tary Dulles may have coined the phrase 
“massive retaliation,” but, in reality, the 
massive nuclear deterrent has been American 
military policy vis-a-vis Soviet possible ag- 
gression since 1945. 


However, any military policy, whether 
maximal or‘ minimal, depends primarily 
on whether or not it is “credible.” In 
brief, it depends upon whether the nation- 
state having such a military component is 
politically prepared to use it as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But more impor- 
tant still, its effectiveness depends on wheth- 
er or not the enemy believes it to be “cred- 
ible”; that is, fears the employment of that 
military weapon, or weapons system, and, 
therefore, hesitates to risk its own military 
power to test, or to break, the prévailing 
military balance. 

Thus, period I ended when the Soviets 
tested in Korea not merely the American 
military posture, but as well our political 
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will to employ military power in defense of 
our national interests. But the American 
atomic deterrent was found wanting at the 
time of the Korean war. Incidentally, I ap- 
proved the devision of a limited war with 
limited objectives to redress the local North 
Pacific balance of power. Parenthetically, 
it should be clear that our major objective 
in defending South Korea was to defend 
Japan as a bastion of the western defense 
system. 

Period II, which ran approximately from 
the Korean war to the summit conference 
in Geneva (1955) established a different 
military balance than the earlier period. The 
American military posture was strengthened 
by the accumulated increase in conventional 
troops and arms, occasioned by the Korean 
conflict. Furthermore, it was augmented by 
the development of more destructive nuclear 
weapons, including the H-bomb, with con- 
comitant strengthening of our delivery sys- 
tem, both through development of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the envelopment of 
the Soviet Empire by a wide-flung series cf 
airbases. 

Meantime, the Soviet Empire increased its 
military striking power both within the So- 
viet Union and through the acquisition of 
Communist China’s conventional forces. 
Major emphasis, during period II, was given 
to the increase in weight and destructiveness 
of Soviet firepower—nuclear weapons. So- 
viet atomic and hydrogen bomb capability 
served as a counterweight to the American 
ever-expanding nuclear component. 

Thus, while the United States still held, 
during this period, a relatively overall su- 
perior military advantage, we were restrained 
from employing same except as a defensive 
warning agaisnt Communist encroachments. 

The military stalemate was, as yet, not a 
“balance of terror,” as Winston Churchill 
described it, primarily because the United 
States bastion itself was relatively safe from 
direct Soviet military assault. . Therefore, 
the Soviet Union, during period III, coveririg 
roughly from the Geneva Conference (1955) 
to the present time, was determined to place 
the United States proper under direct mili- 
tary threat. 

Consequently, major attention was di- 
rected to the development of a new, faster, 
and more flexible delivery system—the IRBM 
and the ICBM—in brief, missiles. The 
Soviet Union, primarily, as the result of 
greater political will, has temporarily gained 
an advantage, but how decisive, in military 
terms, is questionable, or at least debatable. 
Therefore, I would be prompted to state that 
while the military balance of power is no 
longer favorable, in purely military terms, 
as it was in the previous periods, it is cer- 
tainly not unfavorable, as yet to the United 
States, nor the West. In brief, there is a 
more tolerable military balance for the 
Soviet Union, as we enter the fourth post- 
war period, than at any time heretofore. 

This new military balance, presently 
emerging, will in all likelihood be the most 
precarious ever in history largely for three 
reasons. First, the newest race in weapons 
technology—missiles—with all the complex 
concomitants, including electronic guidance 
systems and dispersal of launching plat- 
forms, or bases, will take some years to effec- 
tuate, and then possibly stabilize. Second, 
the unknown factor of outer space for mili- 
tary purposes, both offensive and defensive, 
will add a new and incalculable dimension 
to the future military balance of power. 
Third, the flexibility and unpredictability of 
the post-Stalin leadership of the Kremlin 
provides a new test of American prudence, 
coupled with imagination. 

Now, side-by-side with this constant 
armaments race, there has evolved a series 
of disarmament proposals by both sides. 
Stripped of all verbal paraphernalia, the 
military objective of the various American 
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disarmament proposals was designed to 
weaken Soviet striking power, whether con- 
ventional or nticlear. The political objec- 
tive that undergirded our proposals was to 
establish an “open society” within the So- 
viet closed-totalitarian state, thereby, in 
turn, achieving two specific objectives: (1) 
to grant the West sufficient, warning against 
“surprise attack”—a sort of “clear and pres« 
ent danger signal”; and (2) to create, if 
possible, a more rational Soviet political 
order less given to a pathological hatred of 
the West. . 

The Baruch plan, the various inspection 
programs presented before the U. N. Dis- 


armament Commission, including President ~ 


Eisenhower's “open skies” plan, all had the 
above objectives, laudable from our stand- 
point, but quite, obviously, unacceptable to 
the Soviet Union. For had the Kremlin ac- 
cepted any one of the above proposals, the 
prevailing military balance would have 
shifted perceptibly even more in our favor. 

Equally, and more obviously, all of the 
Soviet counterproposals for disarmament 
were designed to militarily disarm primarily 
the West, and particularly the United States. 
Thus, their demands to ban the A-bomb was 
calculated to remove the major military 
counterweight to Soviet overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in conventional forces. Soviet 
constant demand for American withdrawal 
from our forward bases in the NATO coun- 
tries, including West Germany, has the self- 
same military objective. 

Meantime, Soviet outcries against the hor- 
rors of nuclear war had a political objective 
of rising importance—i. e., an appeal to 
Western pacifism and neutralism. Thus, 
even American public opinion, or at least 
certain sectors thereof, oscillate between 
apathy, on the one hand, and agony, on the 
other, when it comes to dissecting and de- 
bating the rough-tough military questions 
in this nuclear age.~ Parenthetically, on this 
question, I share the opinion expressed by 
Walter Lippmann (1915): “We shall end 
war by dealing effectively with our problems, 
not by reiterating that war is horrible.” 

We shall not deal effectively with our milli- 
tary dilemma, nor with reasonable disarma- 
ment proposals, until we face squarely the 
various types of wars, or military pressure, 
that the United States, its allies, and other 
regions of the non-Soviet world may be 
subjected to. Without attempting to de- 
lineate the different types of military con- 
flicts, allow me to, at least, list them in 
separate categories: (1) all-oui nuclear war; 
(2) limited conventional war, supported by 
tactical weapons (both of these contingen- 
cies involving directly the two. great 
powers); (3) “proxy” wars engaged in by 
satellites to alter a local balance of power 
situation; (4) international civil war within 
a nation-state, with one side supported mili- 
tarily by the Soviet Union, the other by the 
United States; (5) local wars erupting from 
the military Nassers, supported directly or 
indirectly by the Communist bloc with view 
to subtracting from the Western defense 
system. 

The key problem is the maintenance of 
both the global and the local balance of 
power, at best favorable, but at least toler- 
able, to the defense of American vital inter- 
ests. Therefore, any present or future dis- 
armament programs must take this military 
balance into serious consideration. All the 
problems of cessation of testing, cutoff of 
production, geographic placement of aerial 
bases or missile-launching platforms, reduc- 
tions in armed manpower, redeployment of 
conventional forces, require careful calcu- 
lation by both sides, and the establishment 
of a new military balance that’ is rational 
and acceptable to both. 

Therefore, I suggest that no substantial 
disarmament is possible or probable until 
the following conditions are met: 
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1. Weapons technology will have to be 
frozen, or at least stabilized by mutual 
agreement. Incidentally, our present ny. 
clear tests were necessary, first to test a 
nuclear antimissile missile, thereby to 
counter the Soviet IRBM and ICBM; ang 
second, to test new systems of light, rugged, 
mobile weapons to fight limited wars and 
local wars with a minimum of radioactive, 
fallout. Actually, both the Soviets and the 
United States have sufficiently tested nuclear 
weapons of optimum destruction. However 
it should be recalled that a democracy fe. 
quires a@ more sophisticated and fiexibje 
weapons system than does a totalitarian 


r. 

2. Delivery systems will have to be bal. 
anced to meet variant geographic-military 
requirements for both sides. With the un- 
certainty of outer space and its military po. 
tential, I do not foresee much immediate 
progress on this issue. Significantly enough, 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States have seen fit, as yet, to bring into 
negotiations another delivery system—navies, 

3. Manpower requirements for both mili- 
tary blocs will undoubtedly require a dif. 
ferent formula than presently being dis- 
cussed within the U. N. Disarmament Com- 
mission. Meantime, the deployment of con- 
ventional troops by both sides will also de- 
mand more careful consideration to achieve 
a tolerable military balance. 

4. Finally, military disarmament cannot 
be completely divorced from the larger polit- 
ical questions that have, thus far, defied 
successful agreement, such as Germany. 
Moreover, until Red China is brought into 
the disarmament negotiations, and thereby 
part of a reciprocal agreement, we would be 
unrealistic to expect genuine and effective 
disarmament. 

In conclusion, may I merely add that dis- 
armament is not a panacea, but merely a 
possible program for making war more ra- 
tional, and more calculable. Our major task 
remains: To achieve, and to maintain a toler- 
able military balance of power that clearly 
forewarns the Soviet empire that it cannot 
achieve its objectives by the employment 
of military force. Continued negotiations 
with the Soviet Union are, therefore, netves- 
sary in order to airify and clarify this basic 
political issue. 

Albert Einstein, when asked why man’s 
intelligence and ingenuity was capable of 
inventing the atom, but not of establishing 
peace, is reported to have answered: “Poli- 
tics is far more difficult than physics.” 





H. R. 9521 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I speak” 
about H. R. 9521, the bill which 


relieve produce of the soil, that is, fruits _ 


and vegetables, from the necessity of 
bearing a label declaration of 
chemical preservative, and I would like 
to speak primarily of the fact that enact- 
ment of this bill would seriously 


the public health protection that is pres: 


ently available to the American 
The Food and Drug Administration 


@fid its counterparts in the State 


the obligation of determining that 
is pure and wholesome. When 2 chefl- 
ical preservative is used, it is 
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for them to know that it is permitted on 
food and that it is present in a safe quan- 

. If these officials know that a pre- 
servative is present, then they are able 
to proceed expeditiously to a determina- 
tion of the quantity present without 
wasting valuable time examining stocks 
of fruits and vegetables that have never 
peen treated with preservatives. 

The need for conserving the time of 
our public health officials is acute. A 
few year's ago a committee of outstand- 
ing citizens, representing various walks 
of life, studied the activities of the 
and Drug Administration and found that 
it needed a 3- to 4-fold increase in staff 
in order to perform an adequate job. 
The situation in most of our States is 
even more critical. We do not have suf- 
ficient manpower working on this impor- 
tant field of public health to allow 1 
hour of time to be squandered. Yet this 
is a bill that would require the squander- 
ing of untold hours of time of those who 
must protect our public health. 

Why is it so important to check fruits 
and vegetables for preservatives? Sim- 
ply because growers and shippers are be- 
ginning to use more and more frequently 
the extremely toxic chemicals to reduce 
the losses in transit. The effects of some 
of the preservatives now permitted will 
curl your hair. While these substances 
have been shown to be safe when pres- 
ent only in approved concentration, they 
can be extremely unsafe if a little too 
much is used. ’ 

Captan is one of the preservatives per- 
mitted on a number of crops at this 
time. Too much Captan depresses 
growth, causes enlarged livers and kid- 
neys, and actually brings about changes 
in the testicle of the male. 

Another preservative, 2,4-D, which we 
think of primarily as a preparation to 
kill weeds in the front lawn, is used 
widely on citrus and excessive amounts 


_ damage the liver. 


Another preservative for citrus, di- 
phenyl, damages the kidney if too much 
is present. 

Two preservatives coming into rather 
widespread use today on melon crops are 
Maneb and Zineb. They injure the thy- 
roid gland and the liver when present in 
too large an amount. Other preserva- 
tives are nerve poisons and one devel- 
oped just recently, which goes under the 
tongue-twisting name of tetraiodoethyl- 
ene, has been shown to interfere with 
Teproduction of test animals. The lat- 
ter, I am glad to say, is permitted only 
on cantaloups and I have full confidence 
that the food and drug officials assured 
themselves either that it does not pene- 
trate the skin into the edible portion of 
the melon or, if it does, that the quan- 
tity that reaches the edible portion is 

‘Significant. 

These examples illustrate the signifi- 
cance of the problem raised by this bill, 
I know you have been told thatthere is 
no public health problem involved. But 
that is not so. There is no public health 
Problem so long as these preservatives 
are supposed to 
be used. But people mistakes and 

is an easy thing to put a little too 
mueh chemical into a soaking tank at 
Some shipping point, particularly during 
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the rush season when fruits and vege- 
tables are moving through there by the 
carload. Have you ever been to a vege- 
table packing shed at the peak of the 
season when they are operating around 
the clock to try to keep up with the in- 
coming produce? Why, it is like a night- 
mare. There is utter confusion all over 
the place. How can anybody honestly 
expect that the application of these ex- 
treme poisons to our fruits and vege- 
tables will be made under these confused 
conditions so that they are always ap- 
plied in the proper manner. It is not 
reasonable to expect that. So we have 
got to leave with our food and drug offi- 
cials all of the tools they need to per- 
mit adequate checking of fruits and 
vegetables bearing poisonous chemical 
residues. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the pro- 
posed bill would be bad legislation, 
would be a backward step in public 
health protection, and should not be 
enacted. 





The Timid School Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. “Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I insert the following article en- 
titled “The Timid School Board,” by 
David G. Salten, which appeared in the 
Nation, July 19, 1958: 

THE Timp ScHooL Boarp 
(By David G. Salten) 


LittLe Rocx.—Judge Harry Lemley’s deci- 
sion on June 20, delaying integration in 
Little Rock for 2% years, has placed a road- 
block in the cgntinuing progress of our 
American public schools toward equality of 
educational opportunity. If this decision is 
not reversed in the higher courts, an obscure 
Federal judge who once declared the South 
“is almost a religion with me,” will have ac- 
complished something that neither Orval 
Faubus and his troops nor mob violence 
could achieve—the removal of eight Negro 
students from Central High School. 


Both sides in the 3-day hearings which 
preceded Judge Lemley’s decision agreed that 
the eight Negros had been guiltless of wrong- 
doing. The fault admittedly was on the side 
of a small group of white supremacists who 
displayed their contempt for law and order. 
Yet it is the Negroes who are being sent 
away. Apparently we delude ourselves when 
we consider scapegoat justice a phenomenon 
of the past. In Little Rock, the sin of a 
community has been ceremonially attached 
to a group of eight Negroes—themselves the 
victims—who will now be driven out to dis- 
pel the evil. 

The hearings, held June 3-5 on a petition 
of the school board to delay school integra- 
tion for two and a half years, resulted in 
somewhat less than 500 full pages of testi- 
mony. As a school superintendent called 
in as an expert witness on behalf of the 
NAACP, my chief concern and field of spe- 
cial competence was the practical problem of 
administration of Central High School. In 
any American community, however, and es- 
pecially in Little Rock today, school admin- 
istration is intimately related to the pre- 


. 
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vailing political climate of a community and 
the broad educational policy of its school 
board. To get a clear picture of the internal 
situation and school-board planning, it is 
necessary to view the collapse of its discipline 
against the background of failure in the dis- 
parate but related areas of political action 
and school-board planning. 

The 1957-58 school year was due to com- 
mence on September 3. The Little Rock 
Board of Education had arranged to enroll 
nine Negro students in the formerly all-white 
Central High School. On September 2, 
Governor Faubus announced that “in the 
interest of preserving the public peace and 
tranquility,” he had called out units of the 
Arkansas National Guard and had directed 
that the white schools be placed “off limits” 
to Negro students and that the Negro school 
be placed “off limits” to white students. 

Subsequent events indicated clearly that 
Governor Faubus’ method of “preserving the 
public peace and tranquility” was about as 
inept an example of governmental adminis- 
tration as can be found in recent American 
history. One is compelled to accept either 
the fact of Faubus’ amazingly poor judg- 
ment, or the theory advanced by some local 
political sages that his action was designed 
to make him a symbol of resistance to the 
Supreme Court decision and assure him a 
rare prize in Arkansas—a third term as Gove 
ernor. 

Only the most naive of Americans can 
view the Little Rock controversy as a local 
rather than a national issue. Traditionally, 
long-term planning for the solution of na- 
tional problems is a responsibility of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 
President Eisenhower took firm action on 


September 24 when he ordered troops of the 


101st Airborne Division onto the grounds of 
Central High. Since then, the President has 
maintained the position that the responsi- 
bility for implementing the decision of the 
Supreme Court belongs to the courts, and 
that the Justice Department and the execu- 
tive branch generally will not intervene un- 
less their help is actively sought by local au- 
thorities. Thus, the rate of compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s decision will be deter- 
mined, in effect, by litigation in district 
Federal courts. In the present state of af- 
fairs, Little Rock School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom’s plea for Federal legislative 
assistance is disingenuous because of the at- 
titude of the southern bloc in Congress. 

In Little Rock, not one but a whole series 
of errors has been made—at Federal level, 
at State level and within the school district. 
My experience and training qualify me to 
speak on problems of school administration, 
not on Government; and it is therefore to 
the field of my special competence that this 
article is addressed. 

The 3-day hearings before Judge Lemley 
yielded numerous indications that the Little 
Rock Board of Education planned poorly for 
desegregating Central High School, and that 
some trouble might have been expected 
even without Governor Faubus’ colossal 
blunder. Either through ignorance or de- 
sign, the board failed to take into account 
what has been learned elsewhere about 
desegregation. ‘Wherever desegregation has 
taken place smoothly, it has been the result 
of vigorous school-board leadership on three 
fronts: (1) Genuine and intense support 
of democratic ideals, (2) involvement of 
the moderate and responsible elements of 
the community, and (3) refusal to be in- 
timidated. The Little Rock school board 
struck out dismally on all three. From the 
outset, it adopted a philosophy of despair 
and defeat. This was dramatically expressed 
in the board’s pretrial petition to Judge 
Lemley, whefein it was plaintively argued 
that segregationist were continually im- 
planting in the minds of the citizens that 
@ Federal cour order is a nullity and that 
nowhere in the South has a plan of inte- 
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gration been put into effect except where 
the school officials have supinely acquiesced 
to the orders of the court. 

What few steps the board and the school 
administration did take to prepare the com- 
munity for gradual desegregation showed 
little evidence of a commitment to the 
democratic ideal of equal educational op- 
portunity. Superintendent Virgil Blossom 
spoke to some 200 groups of Little Rock 
citizens. But his plan treated integration 
as an unavoidable evil which could be mini- 
mized by skillful management. The com- 
munity was assured that school-building 
plans and zoning regulations would be 
arranged so as to continue, in fact, a segre- 
gated school system which would no longer 
be maintained in law. There was no at- 
tempt to make clear the basic reasoning of 
the Supreme Court, i. e., that racial dis- 
crimination in public education is uncon- 
stitutional because racially separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal. 

In effect, the school authorities told the 
community that its plan was designed to 
avoid integration as much as possible. Be- 
fore Judge Lemley, Superintendent Blossom 
testified that there had been room for 400 
Negro students at Central High, but that he 
had screened this number down to approxi- 
mately 60, and then down to 17—of whom 
all but 9 withdrew. On cross-examinatien, 
Mr. Thurgood Marshall, the NAACP’s chief 
counsel, asked, “‘Wouldn’t you agree, Mr. 
Blossom, that you deliberately kept it as low 
a figure as you could?” “I’ve admitted that 
a dozen times,” Mr.*Blossom responded. 

With an air of scholarship and conserva- 
tism characteristic of school superintendents, 
Mr. Blossom defended his view of what the 
Supreme Court meant by deliberate speed. 
During cross-examination, he stated: “Now 
we're speaking about something that the 
Negro race cannot help. * * * The history 
that I recited to you does not reveal the cen- 
turies of opportunity, of culture, and all of 
those opportunities that are_wrapped up in 
that phrase ‘socio-economic background.’ 
This generation of Negro children is not re- 
sponsible for that, but it is a factor in main- 
taining the educational program and stand- 
ards.” 

The board assumed that the Little Rock 
situation was unique and that little was to 
be learned from other districts in the South 
where school integration had taken place 
smoothly. In his testimony, Wayne Upton, 
president of the board, seemed unaware that 
widely divergent reactions to school integra- 
tion had taken place in Southern communi- 
ties which were relatively close together 
Clinton and Oak Ridge, Tenn., are both 
Southern—in fact, they are only 6 miles 
apart. Yet the Oak Ridge schools were in- 
tegrated with relatively little difficulty, while 
the Clinton schools were scarred by strife 
and turmoil. The school board of Louisville, 
Ky., developed a plan of desegregation which 
worked smoothly, while in the Kentucky 
towns of Clay and Sturgis, desegregation cre- 
ated violent opposition. Mr. Upton knew 
little of how integration had been effected in 
Hoxie, Ark. 

Superintendent Blossom stressed, in the 
course of his testimony, that curriculum 
planning, which had been previously empha- 
sized at Central High, had been seriously im- 
peded by the admission of the Negro stu- 
dents. Indeed, the single point made most 
frequently and emphatically by him was that 
the quality of education had been substan- 
tially impaired by the presence of 8 Negroes 
(1 of the original 9, Minnijean Brown, having 
been expelled.) 

Admittedly, the responsibility for develop- 
ing and maintaining a program of high edu- 
cational quality should be the chief concern 
of any board of education. But it is mean- 
ingless to discuss quality in education unless 
there is a preliminary agreement as to what 
constitutes a good curriculum. The policy- 
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‘making responsibilities of a local school 
board require that the purposes of the cur- 
riculum be made explicit so that the board, 
acting for the people of the community, may 
have some set of standards against which 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the school 
program. There is almost universal accept- 
ance among the thousands of school boards 
in the Nation that preparation for good citi- 
zenship is at, or close to, the top of the im- 
perative needs of youth. It was the duty of 
the Little Rock Board of Education to estab- 
lish the goals of Central High School in terms 
of the knowledge and skills, and more im- 
portant, the behavior and overt actions, 
which are essential for good citizenship in a 
democracy. Only im the light of these goals 
can educational quality be measured. 

One does not have to be a professional 
educator to recognize that students learn 
more in school than*is to be found in their 
textbooks. The most valuable addition the 
school board could have made to the Central 
High curriculum was to give white and Negro 
students an opportunity to learn they could 
go to school together harmoniously. Con- 
versely, the reluctance or inability of the 
Little Rock Board of Education to carry out 
the supreme law of the land in the operation 
of Central High taught the students disre- 
spect for law and order by demonstrating 
that a hard core of student troublemakers 
could repeatedly break the law with im- 
punity. This was a disastrously immoral 
lesson to teach—and one which will take 
much unlearning. 

The truth is that the board simply refused 
to accept the findings of fact on which the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 was based, 
namely, that racially segregated schools are 
inherently unequal. White students as well 
as Negro students need to have the experi- 
ence of studying together in an integrated 
cultural environment. The Little Rock 
board’s measure of quality in the up-to-date 
Horace Mann High School for Negroes in- 
cluded physical facilities, teacher prepara- 
tion, and instructional supplies. But the 
essence of a good curriculum is the total 
school experience to which a student is ex- 
posed, including measures of student be- 
havior which will indicate whether desirable 
changes in attitude and conduct have taken 
place. 

Much of the testimony presented to Judge 
Lemley dealt with the collapse of discipline 
at the school. The first witness was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Huckaby, vice principal in charge 
of girls, who has been at Central High since 
1930. She testified that all through the 
year she had been apprehensive, not sleep- 
ing well, and that her social life had 
dwindled to nothing. “On. weekends,” she 
testified, “I would usually go to the country 
with my husband and just sit for about a 
day and usually by noon Sunday I would be- 
gin to revive enough to face the next week.” 
On cross-examination by Mr. Marshall, Mrs. 
Huckaby admitted that she had not had any 
professional training in discipline. “I am 
afraid,” she said, “my limit has been a 
workshop course in the summer.” 

J. O. Powell, vice principal in charge of 
boys, characterized’ the discipline as chaotic, 
but ascribed the turmoil to a lack of prompt, 
firm, and effective action. Although he was 
the school board’s own witness, Mr. Powell, 
on cross-examination by Wiley Branton, 
counsel for the NAACP, gave evidence that 
was extremely damaging to the board’s po- 
sition. He testified that no disruption had 
taken place inside the classrooms and con- 
tinued: “I wish that we, as administrators, 
had followed .the teachers’ example in beifig 
able to control and maintain order as ad- 
mirably as those teachers have in the class- 
rooms.” He asserted that he had received no 
specific instructions for coping with the spe- 
cial problems which might confront him as 
a result of the integration controversy with 
the exception of a board policy statement on 
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discipline which did not appear unt) the 
second semester had already started. 

The high point of this witness’ testimony 
was the disclosure that he had recommended 
suspension of a small group of habitual of. 
fenders involved in incidents with Negro 
students or in acts of vandalism. Thege 
recommendations were not adopted by the 
principal. Mr. Powell expressed his persona} 
conviction that if the group of some 20 to 25 
ringleaders and “repeaters” had been re. 
moved by juvenile authorities, or by some 
appropriate police action; the entire digej. 
plinary situation would not have deterio- 
rated. 

The school board’s next_witness, A, PF 
Leake, Jr. director of the band, testified that 
Negroes had never been in the band, but 
that their presence in the future would cre. 
ate a serious problem. “Do you think it 
would hurt to put Negros in the bang in 
1961?” Mr. Marshall asked. ‘That is rather 
speculative; I don’t know,” responded Mr, 
Lake. 


The school board called upon O. W. Ro« 


mine, director of schoo}. plant services, as 
one of its star witnesses. Mr. Romine spent 
considerable time on the stand describing 
the conditions which Judge Lemley later 
found intolerable. Mr. Romine had or. 
ganized 43 bomb searches during the course 
of the year. These were very costly because 
some children persisted, in violation of 
school regulations, in using locks with un- 
registered combinations for their lockers, 
When these unauthorized locks were cut off 
by the bomb searchers, the students were 
reimbursed. Pressing home the enormity of 
this expenditure, board counsel Butler asked, 
“Do you know how much these locks cost 
individually?” “They cost us a $1.25 per 
each,” Mr. Romine responded. “So that 
every time you would have to saw a lock off 
and replace it, it would cost the school dis- 
trict $1.25?" Butler continued. “That is 
right,” Romine answered. Later, Judge Lem- 
ley in the memorandum accompanying his 
decision, noted that Mr. Romine “saw 4 
bushel basket full of locks and that it cost 
the board $1.25 apiece to replace them.” 

Mr. Butler asked Mr. Romine why radia- 
tors had been removed from restrooms. 

Answer: “These were floor radiators and the 
fact that students urinated on those radi- 
ators when they were hot caused fumes to 
go through the entire building.” 

Question: “Did that create quite a stench?” 

Answer: “It did.” 

Question: “Was there any way you, could 
remove that stench effectively?” 

Answer: “By leaving the radiators cold it 
could not happen.” 

Question: “What did you finally resort to 
doing?” 

Answer: “We removed them.” 

Question: “Did that leave the restrooms 
cold?” 

Answer: “It left the restroom areas with- 
out heat.” 

On cross-examination, Mr. Branton asked, 
“You have testified at length about the ob- 
literation, mutilation of public property at 


Central H. S. and destruction of physical - 


facilities attached to the building. Is there 
anything as a result of your investigation 
that would lead you to believe that any of 
these acts were committed by Negro stu- 
dents enrolled at Central High School?” Mr. 
Romine responded, “It would be very diffi- 
cult to tell, but my personal opinion W 
be that they were not.” 
W. P. Ivy, a teacher of mathematics for 
84 years, testified that he didn’t even know 
about some of the “things that went on UP 
there until I got home and read it in the 
paper or saw it on television.” Mr. Ivy 


1 Negro in each of 2 classes and 3 classes - 


which were all white. He testified thatthe 
grades in the 2 mixed classes were not as oe" 
as those in the 8 all-white classes. 
course, he himself had given those 
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ably, too, a teacher of mathematics 
would know enough about sampling theory 
and statistical inference to realize that these 
data, even if achieved on objective tests, 
proved nothing. 

The board’s next witness, Miss Shirley 
Stancil, “guidance counselor for A through 
c of the 10th graders, and H through P 
of the 11th graders,” testified that this 
past past year she was “more exhausted at 
the end of the day,” and that standardized 
achievement tests in science had not been 
given because the teachers felt that the 
classes had not covered enough material in 
science. On cross-examination, Mr. Marshall 
asked how tests results in other subjects 
compared with past years. “About the 
same,” Miss Stancil said, “the results were 
Terence Mobley, basketball coach and 
teacher of physical education, testified that 
the presence of 1 Negro in a class of 150 
students created problems. To avoid trou- 
ble, he had eliminated exercises and contests 
involving bodily contact between students. 

The NAACP called two expert witnesses to 
the stand, Dr. Virgil Rogers, dean of the 
School of Education of Syracuse University, 
and the writer. Reduced to essentials, the 
testimony of the two administrators pointed 
up the demoralizing effects of permitting a 
small group of habitual troublemakers to re- 
main in school and continue to flaunt the 
law with impunity. During a critical and 
abnormal situation, the customary discipline 
measures for misconduct should have been 
carried. out more promptly and severely, 
rather than the reverse. The statements 
made by several of the board’s witnesses 
suggesting that the staff didn’t know how 
to handle an unusual situation because there 
simply had not been any discipline problems 
in Central High prior to the admission of 
the nine Negroes are, of course, untenable. 

The techniques of good discipline need not 
be detailed here. Obviously, children will 
continue to use unapproved locks if their 
disobedience is rewarded by cash payments. 


Bomb scares in most schools have becn- 


brought under control quickly by adding to 
the length of the schoolday the time lost 
in searching lockers. Most high school stu- 
dents are occasionally mischievous; some are 
rebellious; a relative few are vicious. No 
teacher ought to become a high school prin- 
cipal before he can recognize these various 
types of misconduct and deal with them ap- 
propriately. School regulations are not a 
substitute for the State penal code. A per- 
son who commits a crime in high school 
should be summoned before the proper court. 

Judge Lemley ruled that he was unwilling 
to substitute his judgment for that of the 
school administration in deciding what dis- 
ciplinary steps should have been taken. Yet, 
since the principal of Central High School 
was not called to the stand to testify (a 
most significant fact, in itself), the judge 
should have given great weight to the testi- 
mony of the vice principal in charge of boys. 
It is most significant that Mr. Powell’s rec- 
ommendations for stricter discipline coin- 
cided with the findings of the two expert 
witnesses called by the NAACP. But Judge 
lemley discounted the testimony of all 3, 
Claiming that the 2 northerners were too 
far from the situation in Little Rock—and 
that Mr. Powell had been too near. 

In his decision, Judge Lemley admitted 
that under the Supreme Court decision the 
tight Negroes in Central High have a con- 
stitutional right not to be excluded: from 
any of the public schools on account of race. 
But the learned judge reasoned “that the 
time for the enjoyment of that right has 
not yet come.” His agreement with the 
School board that any Negro in Little Rock 
Could get a good iaie-aumont edudition by 
attending a colored school is a denial of the 
Tole of the free public school in making a 
Teality of our American dream, 
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Milestone in Human Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday, the people of Washington 
County, Ohio, whom I have the honor to 
represent here will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the foundation of their county 
children’s home. This fine institution is 
notable as the first such home sup- 
ported by local taxpayers in the Nation. 
Its contribution to society and to count- 
less children over the past century is an 
achievement of which any community 
might be proud.. Through the molding 
of useful citizens, the cost to Washing- 
ton County has been returned many 
times over. 

The Washington County Children’s 
Home was established 100 years ago by 
individuals who met a local need with 
dedicated and determined action—ac- 
tion which proved to be a model for other 
counties in the Nation. I wish to call the 
attention of the Congress to an account 
of the establishment of the home which 
appeared in the July 19 edition of the 
Marietta Daily Times of Marietta, Ohio. 
The article is as follows: 

AMERICA’s First Tax-SUPPORTED CHILDREN’S 
HoME WILit CELEBRATE ITs 100TH BIRTHDAY 
ON JULY 27 e 

(By James Abrams) 

Washington County Children’s Home, the 
first tax-supported children’s home in the 
United States, is 100 years old this year. 

Centennial ceremonies will be held Sun- 
day, July 27, at the home on Muskingum 
Drive. The Reverend Charles Harrison, as- 
sistant superintendent and chaplain of the 
Boys Industrial School at Lancaster, will be 
principal speaker. The Marietta High School 
summer band, directed by Grover Buxton, 
will present a concert. 

Today the children’s home includes a 
group of modern brick buildings dedicated 
in 1950 that surround the older administra- 
tion building. 

Founder of the children’s home was Miss 


Catherine Fay who had been a schoolteacher. 


and missionary among the Choctaw Indians. 
She married A, S. D. Ewing in 1866. 

Returning to her parents’ farm on Moses 
Run in 1857, she visited the Washington 
County Infirmary. Here she found what 
was common in every such institution in the 
country then—dependent children of all 
ages living with aged and infirm adults. 

She felt that this was not the right place 
for children, who through no fault of their 
own, had been left homeless and destitute. 
Miss Fay requested and got permission to 
move the 26 children to her home. 

“Aunt Katie Fay,’ as she was called by 
the children, was able to buy her family’s 
15-acre farm at Moss Run and to enlarge 
the house. On April 1, 1858, what. was to 
become the Washington County Children’s 
Home, was opened at its first site by Miss 
Fay for these children. . Mariettans helped 
with gifts of food for the children, all of 
whom were under 10 years old. 

Under Miss Fay’s and other Mariettans’ 


urgings, the State legislature authorized in. 


1866 the legal support of the Washington 
County Children’s Home and other children’s 
homes by direct taxation by the counties. 


The original home was too remote and 
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not large enough and the home was moved 
to its present location and opened there 
with 33 children on April 3, 1867. 

Today approximately 75 children between 
the ages of 3 and 18 are cared for during 
school months. In the past 5 years the num- 
ber has fluctuated between 84 and 34 chil- 
dten. 

W. P. Rolleyson, superintendent of the 
county children’s home explained that all 
but one of the children there are from 
broken homes. All are wards of the county, 
placed in the home by the courts. 

He said that “children aren’t placed here 
until we’ve explored all possible means of 
keeping them in their own home.” “There 
isn’t any better place to raise a child than 
in his own home,” Rollyson emphasized. 

The home is to a great extent a stopping- 
off place until homes can be found with rela- 
tives for children made wards of the county. 

Many children are placed in free foster 
homes in the county. - The county does not 
pay for children’s upkeep in these foster 
homes. Interested people contact the 
county welfare board of their own accord to 
have children placed in their care. 

Members of the Washington County Child 
Welfare Board that governs the county home 
are Ray Goddard of Cutler, Charles Ingram 
of Marietta Rural Route, Helen Evans of 
Lowell, Judge Xilpha R. Metcalf, and Attor- 
ney E. E. Erb, both of Marietta. Rollyson 
is executive secretary. 

The 100-acre farm’s own produce pays for 
about 35 percent of the home’s costs. Its 
modern farm has a dairy herd, cans close to 
1,000 half-gallon jars of vegetables, and 
raises around 7 to 800 pounds of sweet corn, 
200 bushels of potatoes and its own pork. 

The home operates its own school for 
grades 4, 5, and 6, in a 2-story brick build- 
ing built in 1938. The other children attend 
Putnam School and Marietta High School. 

The four modern brick additions dedicated 
in 1950 include a large well-equipped gym- 
nasium with folding bleachers. Connecting 
on either side-of it are the two single-story 
boys’ dormitories. Connected to the admin- 
istration building is the two-story girls’ 
dormitory. 

Rollyson and his wife, who is matron, 
have been at the home for nearly 6 years. 
Other staff members include 4 housemothers, 
a farmer in charge of the agricultural work, 
a utility man, a cook, a dining room super- 
visor, 2 laundresses, and a caseworker. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REc- 
orD the resolutions adopted by the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, 38th annual conference, 
June 25, 1958: 

RESOLUTION 1. AMENDMENTS TO COORDINATION 
‘ ACT 

Whereas the conservation and perpetua- 
tion of fish and wildlife are becoming criti- 
cal because of the increasing utilization of 
lands and waters to meet the needs of our 
expanding human population; and 

Whereas large sums of public money are 
being spent by State, Federal, and private 
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agencies for the development of water re- 
sources; and 

Whereas construction agencies, both pri- 
vate and governmental, have been reluctant 
or legally unauthorized to consider ways and 
means to maintain or mitigate losses to fish 
and wildlife resources; and 

Whereas many water development projects 
can be planned and coordinated to benefit all 
the users of the resources; and 

Whereas the amendments to the Coordina- 
tion Act of 1946 (commonly called Public 
Law 732) as proposed by the Department of 
the Interior and endorsed by the 48 States, 
and agreed to by all interested Federal agen- 
cies, will provide planning and procedures for 
enhancement of fish and wildlife as well as 
mitigation of losses in all construction proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas weakening and. controversial 
amendments have been proposed to this leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
the Senate be urged to pass S. 3725 (Watkins) 
as reported from committee, and that the 
House expedite favorable action on S. 3725 
or an identical bill. 





Support oF $3 Duck STAMP 
LEGISLATION 


Whereas there is a great need to acquire 
wet lands throughout the United States for 
waterfowl conservation purposes; and 

Whereas the cost of such acquisition has 
risen materially over the past years; and 

Whereas the availability of such lands 
continues to decrease with agricultural and 
urban expansion; and : 

Whereas there is need for wiser manage- 
ment on said proposed waterfowl area ac- 
quisitions in order to harvest surplus water- 
fowl propertly: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby endorse the provisions of H. R. 12072 
(DINGELL, of Michigan) and ‘similar legisla- 
tion which would increase the cost of the 
duck stamp from $2 to $3, earmark all net 
receipts for the acquisition of waterfowl 
areas, and permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to open up to 40 percent of the ac- 
quired lands for migratory bird hunting, and 
which would further provide for the leas- 
ing of small acreages of wet lands and pot- 
holes as waterfowl production areas; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the bill contain no restric- 
tions on the hunting of resident game 
species. 


RESOLUTION 2. 





RESOLUTION 3. WATER RIGHTS ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


Whereas the recreational uses of the na- 
tional forests and public domain lands are 
bound to increase in both social and eco- 
nomic importance with the growth of popu- 
lation, urbanization, and improved travel 
facilities, and the interest of the general 
public in the multiple-use management of 
the public lands isa very real interest that 
must be protected; and 

Whereas the use of water for fish and 
wildlife purposes, largely a nonconsumptive 
use, is essential to and inseparable from the 
balanced multiple-use management of the 
public lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners urges 
the Federal administration of the national 
forest and public domain to exercise all 
necessary diligence under existing legal au- 
thority to forestall and deny the appropria- 
tion of water, or the development of water re- 
sources, when such appropriation or develop- 
ment would be inconsistent with the proper 
multiple-use management of such lands in 
the public interest; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if existing authority is in- 
adequate to protect the public interest, the 
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Western Association recommends the ini- 
tiation of legislation to correct the deficiency. 


Reso.tvuTion 4. Paciric SALMON 


This resolution, condensed here to save 
space, expressed concern because of the con- 
tinued downward trend of Pacific sahnon 
due to a variets of factors, and offered the 
following recommendations: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, "That the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners does hereby endorse a more 
positive action on the part of all agencies 
concerned to maintain and improve the Pa- 
cific salmon resources; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Western Association 
Officials appoint a committee composed of 
one member of each affected State, province, 
and Alaska to survey.and investigate Pacific 
coast and Alaska salmon management pro- 
grams and that of the international salmon 
fisheries and make a comprehensive report, 
along with recommendations, to the respec- 
tive management agencies and their govern- 
ments on their findings on or before the 
first day of January 1959; and be it further 

“Resolved; That the three States’ Pacific 
Marine Fisfieries Commission be requested 
to undertake the task of compiling this re- 


port.” 


RESOLUTION 5. PuBLic ACCESS FOR RECREA- 
TIONAL USE ON AND AROUND RESERVOIR 
IMPOUNDMENTS 


Whereas Federal laws now provide that 
under certain conditions Federal agencies 
administering our public lands are permitted 
to issue special use permits to private indi- 
viduals for the construction-of dams for the 
purpose of impounding waters; and 

Whereas it is recognized that said special 
use permits allow development of our agri- 
cultural lands and provide for the highest 
use of said lands; and 

Whereas public access for recreational pur- 
poses does not interfere with the primary 
purpose for which the special use permit 
was granted; and . 

Whereas said lands belong to all the public 
rather than a few individuals: Now, there- 
fore, be it Resolved by the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
That the Bureau of Land Management and 
other Federal agencies authorized to issue 
said permits be requested to include, at the 
time of granting, a provision stipulating 
the right of public access for wildlife and 
recreational purposes. 








RESOLUTION 6. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF RESER- 
vorr SITES AND SURROUNDING LANDS 


Whereas the policy of taking flowage ease- 
ments rather than outright title to reservoir 
sites and surrounding shorelands, adopted in 
August 1953 by the Corps of Engineers and 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
has resulted in an almost complete loss to 
the general public of highly valuable and ir- 
replaceable recreational areas; and 

Whereas under the policy followed prior to 
August 1953 -such shorelands and access 
areas to these lands were often licensed to 
the various State game departments, result- 
ing in a high and permanent public use of 
these areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and: Fish Commissioners does 
strongly urge that the present flowage ease- 
ment policy be terminated in the general 
public interest, and that there be substi- 
tuted for it the former policy of taking ab- 
solute legal title to reservoir sites and sur- 
rounding shorelands in order that their use 
may be permanently assured to the general 
public. 

RESOLUTION 7, REVISION AND AMENDMENTS TO 
THE FEDERAL RANGE CODE 


Whereas some livestock interests are still 
making it difficult for the Bureau of Land 
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en te improve range conditions; 


Whereas the Federal Range Code of the 
Bureau only recognizes “reasonable num. 
bers” of big game in its operations; ang 

Whereas the stockmen appeal-clause pro. 
cedure under the Code is unsatisfactory ang 
too time consuming; and 

Whereas there is still lack of full apprecig. 
tion and acceptance of the multiple use con. 
cept by various users of our Federal range~ 
lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby urge the Secretary of the Interior to 
rectify these shortcomings in the Federal 
Range Code and to take immediate action 
to integrate multiple use throughout the 
code. 

RESOLUTION 8. CONSERVATION OFrriceR 
COURSES IN WILDLIFE SCHOOLS 


In this resolution, abbreviated here to save 
space, the association recommended that 
administrators of educational institutions 
offering wildlife management degrees include 
in their curriculum courses in law enforce. 
ment, public relations, journalism, public 
speaking, report writing, general psychology 
and fisheries management as prerequisites to 
a bachelor’s degree in wildlife management, 
The association further suggested that only 
wildlife students evidencing a special apti- 
tude for research be encouraged to pursue 
true wildlife research and that they be en- 
couraged to continue their academic train- 
ing with graduate work. 





RESOLUTION 9. OPERATION OvTDOORS 
Whereas the United States Department of 


Agriculture, through the United States For." 


est Service, has developed a long-needed pro- 
gram identified as Operation Outdoors; and 
Whereas part I of this program, concern- 
ing national forests recreation aimed at solv- 
ing the mounting problem of increased fam- 
fly outdoor activity, has been published and 
is ready for implementation by increased ap- 
propriations; and 
Whereas part II will deal with improve- 
ment and management of wildlife habitat 
on the national forests in cooperation with 
the fish and game departments, and 
Whereas both phases of these activities 
have long been needed and have been pro- 
gramed in a most thorough and systematic 
manner: Now, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners com- 
mends most highly the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for preparing the 
analyses and resulting plans dealing with 
the extremely important recreational and 
wildlife values of the national forests, and 
urges Congress to implement, the program 
through appropriate financing. 


RESOLUTION 10. COMMENDATION FOR THE 
TULE-KLAMATH SETTLEMENT 


Whereas on April 1, 1958, Hon. Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, issued a de- 
cree to the effect that the lands in contro- 
versy in the Lower Klamath-Tule Lake re- 
gion of California and Oregon, which are 80 
vital to the Pacific Flyway, must be used in 
@ manner that will fully protect the valuable 
watetfowl resources of the area: Now, theres 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Pish Commissioners does 


hereby commend Secretary of the Interior : 


Fred A. Seaton and Assistant Secretaries of 
the Interior Ross L. Leffier and Fred Aandahl 
for their courage and f ht in recom- 
mending a positive settlement, favorable to 
conservation interests, of this long- 
controversial issue; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Western 
urges Secretary Seaton to submit to Congres# 
at an early date such legislation as may b@ 
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deemed necessary to implement the Secre- 
’s action, and that the member States in- 
form their respective delegations in Congress 
accordingly. 
RESOLUTION 11. SoLicrror’s OPINION ON 
STaTUS OF WILDLIFE WITHDRAWALS 


Whereas in the past decade there has 
been a widespread program among the 11 
western States to withdraw tracts of public 
jand for wildlife use in order that the gen- 
eral public could be assured of continued 
punting and fishing access to these lands; 


d 
_ a the several State game and fish 
departments have spent considerable 
amounts of money and manpower in this 

am in the interests of the western 

hunting and fishing public; and 

Whereas a member of the solicitor’s staff 
of the Department of the Interior. has re- 
cently submitted opinion*M-36442 question- 
ing the legality of withdrawing these public 
lands for wildlife use and transferring the 
administration of said lands to the State 
game and fish departments; and 

Whereas it appears to the Western Asso- 
ciation that this interpretation is incorrect 
and unreasonable: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby request that the Solicitor of the In- 
terior Department review opinion M-36442 
in order that the several States may be 
assured of their exact position with respect 
to past, present, and future withdrawal re- 
quests; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the Solicitor 
of the United States renders a decision un- 
favorable to the State game and fish depart- 
ments in their proposed administration of 
such lands that the Western Association 
sponsor Federal legislation which would as- 
sure the States of the right to administer 
these public lands for wildlife management 
purposes in the interest of the general pub- 
lic. 


_— 


RESOLUTION 12. RETENTION OF HUNTING AND 
FISHING RIGHTS ON STATE AND FEDERAL 
LANDS PROPOSED FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Whereas parcels of federally owned and 
State owned land are being sold or ex- 
changed to private interests in increasing 
humbers; and 

Whereas -it has been established by Fed- 
eral law for many years and by most State 
laws that mining, mineral, oil and gas rights 
on any Federal or State land sold or ex- 
changed shall remain in the name of the 
Federal Government or the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners does 
hereby request the legislative committee of 
the International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners to prepare 
4 bill for introduction during the 86th Con- 
gress which will provide for the retention, 
in the name of the public, of hunting and 
fishing rights on any Federal land sold or 
exchanged; and be it further 
Resolved, That following the action of the 
legislative committee of the international 
association, that the individual Western 
States prepare similar legislation for intro- 
duction into their State legislatures. 


r RESOLUTION 13. RETENTION OF WILDLIFE COVER 


‘ 


IN RANGE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Whereas a number of private and Govern- 
Ment agencies are conducting, or contem- 
Plate conducting certain large-scale pro- 
grams for the eradication of sagebrush, juni- 
Per, and other cha , shrub, and tree 
growth by use of public funds in the Western 

tes as a means of increasing the grass 

uction on the lands in question; and 
€reas this procedure in limited areas 


to be beneficial to big game species 
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in that it provides a beneficial edge, but the 
complete eradication of all shrub and tree 
growth over large expanses of terrain is detri- 
mental to big game species with the possible 
exception of antelope because it eliminates 
necessary food and cover; and 
Whereas reduction of the winter feed sup- 
ply for big game will result in greater prop- 
erty damage to the landowners who advocate 
the eradication programs and/or a reduction 
in the carrying capacity for big game on the 
ranges concerned; and 
Whereas big game has great economic and 
recreational value to the Western States: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
Federal and State agencies approve such 
eradication programs on land under their 
jurisdiction only when fingers, blocks, or 
strips of the original growth are left standing 
for game cover and food, and when it has 
been determined in each instance that to do 
-sO would not be detrimental to the best 
public interest; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Federal and State land 
management agencies, when contemplating 
such range improvement programs, confer in 
advance with State game departments as to 
the effect on big game resources and modify 
their plans to the end that damage to wild- 
life habitat will be held at a minimum. 


os 


RESOLUTION 14. OPPOSING CHANGES IN FED- 
ERAL AID» “ACTS 


Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act, more commonly Known as the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its enact- 
ment in 1939 been a tremendous asset to 
the wildlife conservation programs of the 
States; and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal-aid funds to the States 
had the unqualified endorsement of all 48 
States; and 

Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 19 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably ‘opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment for- 
mula; and be it further 

Resolved, That the western association goes 
on record as being opposed to spending any 
of the sportsmen’s funds for determining the 
number of duplicate licenses sold and being 
in favor of continuing the present method of 
certifying license sales. 





COMMENDATION FOR THE OIL 
WILDLIFE 


RESOLUTION 15. 
AND Gas LEASING POLICY ON 
REFUGES 


Whereas for the past several years there 
have been threats to the integrity of the 
original purpose of the national wildlife ref- 
uges through ill-advised proposals for leas- 
ing oil an& gas rights on these refuges and 
game ranges; and 

Whereas recent regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior would give 
effective protection to these refuges: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners en- 
dorses these regulations concerning oil and 
gas leasing and development on the national 
wildlife refuges and game ranges, and hereby 
commends Secretary Fred A. Seaton for his 
diligence in protecting the primary wildlife 
values in dedicated wildlife lands, and fur- 
ther urges him to stand firm on his estab- 
lished policy. 





RESOLUTION 16. RESEARCH ON CHEMICAL 
HERBICIDES 
Whereas there is an increaséd interest in 
chemical herbicides, insecticides, and pesti- 
cides for use in application on Federal, State, 
and private lands; and 
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Whereas some of these agricultural chemi- 
cals have been proven to have an immediate 
and/or accumulative effect on fish and wild- 
life species as a result of direct contact, and 
an accumulative effect as a result of changes 
upon the habitat of fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas our knowledge of the effects of 
most of the chemicals so employed is defi- 
cient or entirely lacking: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, That 
Congress enact Senate bill 2447 as it now 
stands to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to undertake continuing studies of the 
effects of various chemical herbicides, insec- 
ticides, and pesticides on fish and wildlife 
resources so that they may be used with 
minimm loss of fish and wildlife; and be it 
further : 

Resolved, That the supplemental appro- 
priations bill include $300,000 for the use of 
the Department of the Interior in the imme- 
diate activation of the provision of S. 2447. 


In a final resolution the association ex- 
pressed its appreciation of Idaho hos- 
pitality. 





Postmaster General Needs Greater Au- 
thority To Control Obscene Literature 
Disseminated Through Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to a resolution passed by the Ohio 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association at the 
organization’s annual State convention 
in Columbus, July 13-16. This resolu- 
tion, pertaining to the need for providing 
the Postmaster General with greater au- 
thority to control the dissemination 
through the mails of obscene literature, 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Ohio Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association strongly support the val- 
iant efforts of Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield to prevent the distribution of 
obscene matter through the United States 
mails; and 

Whereas we, by the very nature of our du- 
ties, realize the demoralizing effect of such 
material has had on the morals of the people 
of this country, and particularly the young 
people who will be the leaders of tomorrow: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
which will prohibit the distribution of such 
matter through the United States mails, and 
which will penalize violators of this prohi- 
bition with fine dt imprisonment, or both; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to both United States Senatbrs from 
this State and to all Members of the Con- 
gress from this State with the strongest 
possible recommendation that they support 
the fight against the dissemination of filth 
through the United States mails. 

CHARLES FISHER, 
Chairman, 

LOWELL LEPP. 

HOMER DEWEY. 

DEWEY GIBBS. 

GeEorRGE M. SHELLY. 


Residents of southeastern;Ohio have 
furnished me with shocking examples of, 
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the filth that is being sent to unsuspect- 
ing families, often addressed to school- 
children. I have been impressed with 
the speed and earnestness of the Post 
Office Department in acting against the 
purveyors of such trash. 

The House of Representatives took an 
important step in the right direction re- 
cently when it passed H. R. 6239 to 
strengthen the hand of the Postmaster 
General in matters of this kind. This 
legislation, allowing for criminal prose- 
cution of offenders either at the point of 
mailing or at the point where the mail is 
received should eliminate much of the 
frustration the Department has experi- 
enced in the past. Iam pleased that this 
bill is on the Senate Calendar and it is 
my hope that consideration and pas- 
sage will be forthcoming soon. 





Middle East Question: Where Do We Go 


From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
waukee Journal is in a particularly 
sound position to comment on the situa- 
tion in the Middle East because two of 
the members of its editorial staff have 
spent considerable time in that troubled 
area in the last few years—one of them 
in the last few weeks. 

In its editorials of Thursday, July 17, 
Saturday, July 19, and Sunday, July 20, 
1958, the Milwaukee Journal has raised 
a number of important questions about 
our future steps in the Middle East. I 
commend these editorials to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of July 17, 
1958] 
Some LOGICAL QUESTIONS ABOUT INTERVENTION 
IN MIDDLE East 


The fact that the United States Marines 
are in Lebanon makes it rather futile to dis- 
cuss whether we should have intervened. 
We have intervened. 

President Eisenhower says that he decided 
upon intervention “only after the most seri- 
ous consideration.” And surely there was 
much to consider, and much that might 
have recommended some other course of ac- 
tion. 

The main fact of intervention now is that 
we have, in the minds of much of the world, 
been proved the “imperlialists” that Russia 
and many of the so-called neutral nations 
call us. 

By attempting to draw parallels between 
the situation in Lebanon and the cases of 
Greece, Korea, and Vietnam, as the President 
did, the implication is that we have moved 
in opposition to communism. Indeed, the 
President cited the Communist aggression in 
each of these alleged parallels. 

But communism is a very minor issue in 
Lebanon. The issue, if any single one can 
be cited, is Arab nationalism, as a Milwaukee 
Journal staff correspondent reported from 
the Middle East a few weeks ago. Whatever 
one may Call Nasser one cannot call him a 
are In Egypt, Communists are in 
ail, 
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Very properly the President has taken the 
case to the United Nations. But here again 
there is a serious hitch. He acted after 
United Nations officials had declared that 
there was no massive outside intervention 
in Lebanon calling for U. N. action. Now 
Secretary General Hammarskjold reiterates 
that no international military force is neces- 
sary. 

Our Government can argue—and rightly 
in the Journal’s opinion—that the U. N. 
officials are mistaken. Syrian agents have 
undoubtedly played a big part in the Leban- 
ese crisis. So has the Cairo radio. Syrian 
arms have been furnished the rebels. 

In a country as small as Lebanon—a nation 
of 1,500,000 persons in an area smaller than 
Connecticut—even a few thousand rifles, a 
few hundred machineguns, a handful of 
mortars, and a few hundred volunteers can 
amount to massive -intervention. But 
against this is.the fact that a well-armed 
Lebanese army has made no serious attempt 
to put down Lebanon’s revolution. 


How do we convince the U. N. to send 


international forces to Lebanon when its 


officials have already said that the presence. 
of U. N. observation teams is all that is re-' 


quired? Probably a Russian veto will stop 
any Security Council action. Can we get 
enough votes in the Assembly to back our 
demands for U. N. intervention? It is at 
least doubtful. 

Then we will be left occupying a country 
that the U. N.-says does not need help or 
occupation. It seehiis that the time to have 
gone into Lebanon, if there ever was a time, 
was a month ago—not after the U. N. had 
in effect taken a stand in opposition to our 
Government’s view. Even our good friend 
Sweden now accuses us of violating the U. N. 
Charter. 

The Lebanese intervention is aimed, of 
course, at broader problems—those of Iraq 
and Jordan,. Is it, then, our national policy 
to become self-appointed policemen to re- 
store ousted regimes that had little mass 
support, or to put our troops behind shaky 
ones? 

Obviously one great worry is Middle East 
oil, vital to our allies in Europe far more 
than directly to us. But is it to be our 
policy to protect resources over the world by 
force? 

Have we any real proof that Middle East- 
ern oil would not be sold to the West what- 
ever regimes, short of Communists, take over 
Middle Eastern countries? The only hope 
that the Middle East has to realize its as- 
pirations for development requires sale of 
oil. The West lost control of the Suez Canal, 
but is not denied its use. 

Barring Russian intervention with force— 
which is not to be ruled out for a moment— 
we and our allies could police the Middle 
East indefinitely. But where does that get 
us? How long do we sit as policemen? How 
long can we oppose the aspirations—many 
legitimate aspirations—of Arabs to control 
their own destinies? How can we expéct 
world peace if we engender hatred of us and 
our allies in widespread areas of the world— 
alienating not only the people of the Arab 
world but many in India, southeast Asia, and 
Africa? 

These are legitimate questions. 

We are in Lebanon. It is too late to gain 
much by debating the reasons for our being 
there. But it is not too late to ask: Where 
do we go from here? 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 19, 
1958] 
WHEN CHAMOUN STEPS OUT, WHAT HAPPENS 
IN LEBANON? 

The claim that Camille N. Chamoun 
wanted to change the constitution so he 
could succeed himself to a 6-year term as 
President was the excuse for starting.the 
Lebanese revolt. 





But that was not the basic cause for re. 
volt. The real cause lay in the determing. 
tion of the Moslems to aline Lebanon with 
the Arab States and their opposition tg 
Chamoun’s stanch prowestern policies, 

Chamoun did not help matters by ref 
to commit himself on his plans to succeed 
himself. He was cagey. He kept saying 
‘that he had never said he planned to c 


the constitution. But he refused to say that 


he had no such plans. 

His refusal rested om several considera. 
tions. One was that for a time he did want 
to succeed himself. He thought that the 
elections of a year ago had brought to the 
Chamber of Deputies enough supporters to 
guarantee him the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary to change the constitution. And the 
chamber elects the President. He was con- 
fident, too, because in 1952 he won the Presj. 
dency by an overwhelming 74-to-3 vote in the 
chamber. He also had the qualification: of 
being a Maronite Christian. By gentlemen's 
agreement Lebanon has always had a Chris. 
tian President and a Moslem Prime Minister. 

Now Chamoun’s hopes have died. Prime 
Minister Sami Solh says his Government 
will not allow the constitution to be 
changed. Chamoun has denied any desire 
for reelection, but it comes ‘weeks too late, 

One irony is that Chamoun took power 
after President el-Khoury, who had changed 
the constitution to reelect himself, wag 
forced out of office. One of Chamoun’s first 
acts in 1952 was to rewrite the bar to re- 
election into the constitution. 

Under Lebanese law Chamoun’s term ends 
September 23. Law provides that the speak- 
er of the chamber of deputies can call a sés- 
sion to elect a President 30 to 60 days before 
the end of a term. If no session is called, 
one is automatically held 10 days before the 
end of a term. The speaker has called the 
session for next Thursday, July 24. The 
question now is whether enough deputies 
will attend the session to provide a quorum, 
ven if a quorum is present, will enough of 
the chamber’s 66 deputies attend to provide 
the two-thirds majority of membership nec- 
essary to elect a president? The Moslem 
rebels may boycott the session. 

What would happen then is anyone's guess. 
At all events, Chamoun is through in about 
60 days. . America’s problem is what hap- 
pens to our invited intervention if an 
antiwestern president is elected or there is 
no president at all. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 20, 
1958] 
How THE MuippLe East MEss DEVELOPED IN 
Last 4 YEARS 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is preparing to study our Middle Eastern 
policy and ask: Where do we go from here? 
It can’t avoid asking how we got into our 
present mess. A review of our Middle East 
policies, especially as they affect Egypt, is 
vital. It is not a reassuring story. 

The United States had no imperialist rec- 
ord in the Middle East. It benefited from & 
reservoir of good will. Some of that good 
will was lost among the Arabs when We 
backed the creation of Israel in an area the 
Arabs considered Arab. But the great fall 
in our stock in Arab lands has come in the 
last 4 years. 

The President says of Lebanon that it 1 
our duty to help preserve a legally consti- 
tuted government. We felt no such com 
pulsion when King Farouk of Egypt 
our help in‘ putting down a revolution im 
1952. We refused. % 

When Mohammed Naguib and Col. Gamal 


Abdel Nasser kicked out Farouk, our GOV_ 


ernment gave them every reason to feel we 
were sympathetic. The Naguib-Nasser gov" 
ernment started out immediately on wel- 
come and much needed reforms. We sent 
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experts to help. Secretary Dulles visited 

and gave Naguib a silver-plated pis- 
tol—a ' fine symbol of peace and tranquil- 
jty—to show our esteem. 

The Egyptians asked financial help. Our 
government showed interest. But—as 

asser said with bitterness (and some ex- 
ation) to a Journal staff correspondent 

in 1954—-nothing was forthcoming except “a 

few sick chickens.” Without sufficient aid, 

the reforms slowed almost to a halt. 
In 1954 Nasser, who has ousted Naguib, 
t American arms, These were promised 
on condition that agreement was reached on 
evacuation of British troops in the Suez Canal 
gne. Arms were not furnished, although 
ment was reached on British troops. 

Nasser sought arms again after Israel at- 

tacked the Gaza strip in 1955. Our govern- 

ment offered two propositions—arms for dol- 

Jars that Nasser did not have or arms ac- 
‘ eompanied by a military mission. Nasser 
felt politically unable to accept a western 
military mission. He turned to Russia and 

t Communist bloc arms for cotton. 

Our reaction was @ new arms offer. It 
failed, but it showed to Nasser’s satisfaction 
that he could play us off against Russia. He 
pas ever since. 

The Egyptians claimed, probably falsely, 
phat Russia had promised to heip build the 
Aswan dam. The claim worked. We rushed 
in with the British to offer todo the job. We 
soon believed Russia had made no such offer. 
And Dulles rejected the dam plan abruptly 
ina manner that Nasser took as a personal 
insult. Our government went out of its way 
to say thet Nasser couldn't afford the dam 
because he spent. too much for arms. 

Nasser’s reaction was immediate. He seized 
the Suez Canal. Our government said navi- 
gation would be endangered by control of 
the waterway by one nation. “How about 
Panama?” the Arabs asked. We said Egypt 
could not run the canal. It has, successfully. 

In 1956 America regained much prestige 
by forcing Israel, France and Britain to with- 
draw after invading Egypt. But much of the 
gain was lost when this country froze $40 
million in Egyptian funds. We rejected Nas- 
ser's urgent request to buy $14,000 worth of 
medicines for refugees, at_ a time we were 


pulling all stops to help Hungarian refugees. — 


We refused wheat needed by hungry Egypt- 
jans, in spite of our huge surpluses. We 
stopped the CARE p that was feeding 
§million Egyptian children. The Arabs were 
bitter—and again turned to Russia for help. 

The Eisenhower doctrine, promising inter- 
vention in case of Middle East invasion by 
Communist forces, far from being welcomed 
by the Arabs, was looked upon as imperialism 
and unwarranted interference. 

| When Syria got Soviet arms in 1957 an 
- American emissary rushed to the Middle East 
to confer with all but Syrians and Egyptians. 

. Atms were rushed to Jordan. Dulles told the 
U.N. that Turkey was threatened by Soviet 
ams in the hands of the tiny and inept 
Syrian Army. Turkish troops, with Ameri- 
tans present, stood on Syria’s borders. 

Through these years Nasser made repeated 

> tflorts ‘to deal with the United States. He 
Was rebuffed. 

Now we are in Lebanon, where U. N. of- 
fcials and even many prowestern Lebanese 
ay we are not needed. Again we insist on 
status quo in an area where change and unity 
are considered the only hope by Arabs. 

We have failed in the Middle East because 
our Government has ignored a basic fact: 

policy must take into account the 
‘spirations and opinions of the people in the 
afea if it is to work. 

The Senate committee should have no 

| Mouble finding out how the mess we are 
indeveloped in the Middle East. 
to solve it now is another—and far 
ore complex—matter, 
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Democracy in Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
consent previously granted, I include 
remarks I made on Radio Caracas TV, 
in Caracas, Venezuela, on July 6, 1958: 

Friends, my wife and I have greatly en- 
joyed celebrating with you our independ- 
ence day and your independence day. I 
apologize for not knowing your language. 
Our tongues are different but our hearts are 
the same. 

I congratulate you on having overthrown 
the tyrant Perez Jimenez. You are on the 
road to greatly improved economic and so- 
cial conditions on a democratic basis. 

Your junta has pledged free elections soon. 

I commend Admiral Larrazabal and his col- 
leagues on the junta. They deserve much 
credit. 
“ Will you succeed in establishing democ- 
racy in Venezuela? Hope and enthusiasm 
are high, both here and elsewhere in the 
hemisphere. 

Of course hope and enthusiasm are not 
enough. Brains and patience are needed 
also. 

Your great national parties have great 
leaders. I have had the honor to meet them 
all. Along with you I like and respect them. 
‘They would be great leaders wherever they 
lived—Betancourt, Caldera, and Villalba. 

AD, COPEI, URD, honorable and dedicated 
parties, determined to improve the economic 
conditions of Venezuela, determined to guar- 
antee equal] justice under law. 

AD, COPEI, URD, all dedicated to govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. : 

Infinitely preferable to the tyranny of 
Perez Jimenez or to the rule of the Com- 
munists who are the tools of a tyranny. 

Perez Jimenez is overthrown. Trujillo is 
tottering, Batista’s days are numbered. 
Stroessner and Somoza will soon be engulfed 
by the strong tide of liberty and justice. 

Tyranny is tyranny, be it allegedly anti- 
Communist, Communist, or neither. Tito, 
Ibn Saud, Khrushchev, Mao, Chiang Kai- 
shek, or Franco—chiefs of vile police states, 
just like Trujillo, Batista, Stroessner, and 
Somoza. 

All are enemies of the free man, of justice, 
of God. 

My country’s Government is not perfect. 
Nor is yours. We have made mistakes. We 
will make more mistakes. So will you. But 
we are committed to freedom under law and 
against tyranny of whatever name. We are 
not Yankee imperialists. 

Our own mistakes of policy have been of 
technique, not of intent; of the head, not 
of the heart. 

Certainly our mutual love of freedom and 
hatred of tyranny binds us close. I fully 
endorse my Government’s declared policies 
toward» Venezuela. 

These policies’ are: 

1. Nurture friendship between our gov- 
ernments and our peoples. 

2. Encourage, the development of demo- 
cratic institutions and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Ask yourselves, my friends, do the Com- 
munists want democratic institutions and 
constitutional governments? No Communist 
country today has these features, so the an- 
swer is no, of course not. 
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I have been shocked to have it alleged to 
me that a number of educated Venezuelans, 
even including journalists, are sympathetic 
to communism. 

Or they proclaim their neutrality and pro- 
fess to be disgusted with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

As for me, I agree with Betancourt, Cal- 
dera, and Villalba that Venezuela needs par- 
ties that put Venezuela first, not the Soviet 
Union, not the United States. 

Our mutual love of democracy will-bring 
Venezuela and the United States together, 
in spite of disagreements between us. 

There are quarrels in the happiest families. 

Misery and fear are formidable foes. We 
need all our strength to win over them. 

We need political parties, more than one, 
to translate the will of the people into the 
laws of the land. 

We need armed forces who know that their 
duty is to keep order and to defend their 
country, not to try to govern it. 

We need labor unions to insure better 
working conditions and fair wages. 

We need a press that will tell the truth 
fearlessly. 

We need the church, businessmen, lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, everyone to work together. 

Only in a democracy can this be done to 
mobilize most powerfully against misery and 
fear. The fancy facade of the tyrant hides 
much misery and much fear, whether this 
tyrant be in this hemisphere or the other 
hemisphere. 

Friends, now you have a great opportunity, 
great leaders, great national parties. We 
in the United States admire your courage. 
We sympathize with your suffering. 

We pray for your success in your struggle 
for democracy. . 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an éstimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of-any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Répresentatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 




































































Monday, July 21, 1958 


HIGHLIGHTS 


my 


Daily Di gest 


Senate continued consideration of trade agreements bill and passed 19 sundry 


bills. 
House passed 38 miscellaneous bills. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 13061-13075 


Bills Introduced: ro bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4157-4166; and S. Con. Res. 108- 
109. Pages 13062-13063 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 7734, to exempt teachers in the Panama Canal 
Zone from application of the dual employment statute 
(S. Rept. 1863) ; 

H. R. 3513, relating’to entitlement to reenlistment of 
certain former officers (S. Rept. 1864) ; 

H. R. 7140, to authorize a registrar at the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, with amendments (S. Rept. 1865); and 

H. R. 8002, to provide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, with individual views (S. Rept. 
1866). Page 13062 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
appropriate committee. Page 13075 


Onion Futures: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H. R. 376, to amend the Commodity Exchange Act to 
prohibit trading in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes, agreed to hold conference with House, and 
appointed as conferees Senators Ellender, Johnston 
(South Carolina), Eastland, Aiken, and Young. 

, Page 13065 


Coal Development: Senate disagreed to House amend- 
ments to S. 2069, to amend the Mineral Leasing Act in 
order to promote the development of coal on the public 
domain, asked for conference thereon, and appointed 
as conferees Senators O'Mahoney, Carroll, and Barrett. 

Page 13080 


Sundry Bills Passed: By unanimous consent the Senate 
set aside its unfinished business and passed 19 sundry 
bills as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
Hospital construction loans: H. R. 12694, to authorize 
loans for the construction of hospitals and other facili- 
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ties under the PHS Act (motion to reconsider passage 
tabled) ; 

Amphibious vessels: H. R. 11518, authorizing the con. 
struction of not to exceed 20,000 tons of amphibious war. 
fare vessels and landing craft; 

VA refunds: H. R. 9369, to authorize the VA Admin. 
istrator to make certain refunds; 

Land exchange: H. R. 10321, authorizing exchange of 
certain lands in Estes Park, Roosevelt National Forest, 
Colo.; 

Land exchange: H. R. 11253, authorizing exchange of 
certain U. S. land with the city of Redding, Calif.; 


Forest townsites: H. R. 12161, to provide for theestab- 


lishment of townsites in national forests; 

Transportation allowances: H. R. 7902, to authorize 
travel and transportation allowances in the case of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services; 

Firearms permits: H. R. 11700, authorizing certain 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense to carry, 
firearms; 

Naval and Marine Corps transfers: H. R. 11504, to 
permit enlisted members of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Reserve and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve on the same basis as members of the Regu- 
lar components; and 

Naval aviation cadets: H. R. 11626, to increase, the 
period of active service for naval aviation cadets. 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Hospital construction: H. R. 12628, to extend the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act (motion to recom 
sider passage tabled) ; and . ee 

Navy—shore duty: H.R. 11636, to remove the require 
ment that the Secretary of the Navy certify that the 
assignment of naval officers to shore duty is in the public 
interest. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

Unita National Forest: S. 3248, authorizing exchange 
of certain lands in the Uinta National Forest, Utah; 

Vessels—day signals: S. 3951, authorizing the Sect 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe day signals for certain 
vessels, we 
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Food in a Changing World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
ywnanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Food Industry in a Chang- 
ing World,” delivered by Bernard L. 
Oser, Ph. D., of thé Food and Drug Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Maspeth, Long 
Island, in my city, on the occasion of his 
receiving the Babcock-Hart award. 

The article calls our attention to the 
tremendously vital question of the capa- 
bility of our earth to support the increase 
in population. It points out that the 
answer to the problem is the increased 
application of technology to food pro- 
duction and processing. 

We in New York are proud of the 
award made to Dr. Oser and of the dis- 
tinguished contribution which he has 
made to this science. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Foop INDUSTRY IN A CHANGING WORLD 


It is a distinct honor to have one’s name 
associated, however remotely, with Babcock 
and Hart and the distinguished list of past 
recipients of the award bearing their names. 
Iam truly appreciative of the honor which 
has been bestowed upon me. 

The other day, when I was contemplating 
some of Babcock’s accomplishments, I was 
impressed by the parallel which exists be- 
tween what he did and the challenge which 
faces all of us as food scientists today. His 
development of a simplified scientific method 
to determine the fat content of milk was 
cited as “emancipating the dairy farmer from 
the rule of thumb.” Today, food science may 
hold the key to another, and even more far- 
teaching emancipation: We have the oppor- 
tunity to free mankind from the burden of 
two great fears—the fear of starvation and 
the fear of the scourge of war. 

That’s a bold statement. However, I am 
convinced of its fundamental truth. If we, 
a food scientists, appraise the situation 
which confronts mankind we will have to 
acknowledge that whether man’s tenancy of 
the world continues depends upon how well 
our science progresses. If we are farsighted 
and diligent, mankind’s future is assured; 
if we are shortsighted or laggard, the prospect 
of man’s surviving for many centuries is 
dismal. ‘ 

Consider where we stand today. This is 
the most crucial time in the history of the 
World. Within our own lifetimes man has 
Propelled himself at speeds beyond that of 
Sound; he has created new moons to explore 
the atmosphere above the earth; he has 
Peered into the very depths of the atom; he 
has produced new forms of matter and is 

ping new sources of energy; he has con- 
quered the most devastating diseases; and he 
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has discovered exquisite ways of destroying 
himself. 

Our attention has been focused upon these 
remarkable achievements—and in terms of 
science they must be regarded as achieve- 
ments. But we have paid but little heed to 
two matters which are vital to man’s future 
existence. These are the explosive growth 
in the population of our planet and the clear 
inadequacy of present and immediately 
prospective resources to feed burgeoning 
mankind. I’m impelled to modify a Biblical 
reference somewhat and say, “What availeth 
& man to attain the moon and lose the 
world.” 

Let’s consider for a few minutes the food 
problems which the world’s fast-growing 
population thrusts upon us. Then, a little 
later, we can appraise how this is related 
to the prospect of war or peace. 

World population at about the time of 
Christ was somewhat under 300 million. By 
1650 this had about doubled. This relatively 
modest increase was characterized by many 
ups and downs due to famine, war, and espe- 
cially the ravages of disease. (For example, 
cholera killed a full quarter of the people in 
Europe in the 14th century.) During no half 
century before 1650 was the population 
gradient greater than 10 percent. But from 
an estimated 518 million people in 1650, 
humankind has now multiplied more than 
fivefold to 2.7 billion. What is more im- 
portant, century by century the rate of rise 
has accelerated to 14 times the rate before 
1650. If it continues we may anticipate a 
world population of between 7 and 9 billion 
a hundred years hence. One hundred years 
is a short time—my birth to the time my 
grandchildren reach my present age. 

We should be aware, of course, that the 
United States has played no minor role in 
the rate of population increase. In only the 
past quarter-century our population has 
grown from 125 million to over 170 million. 
This represents an increase of nearly 40 per- 
cent, which is greater than India’s, for in- 
stance, and even greater than that of the 
world as a whole. Estimates of what our 
population will be in 1975 range from 207 
to 229 million—or 20 percent to 33 percent 
over the present level. (In the 4 minutes 
since I began this talk 30 little Americans 
were born.) 

The food situation in this country is, of 
course, unique. And being so it tends to 
condition our perspective as far as the rest 
of the world is concerned. We are blessed 
in the United States with an overabundance 
of food and with excellent storage, trans- 
portation and processing facilities. In the 
past 20 years we have accomplished miracles 
in increasing production of grains, milk and 
eggs per acre or per unit weight of animal 
or feed. Our principal nutritional affliction 
is obesity. But that is far from being so in 
many other parts of the world. More than 
half of the world’s population now struggles 
to receive fewer than 2,200 calories per capi- 
ta per day. Shortly before World War II 
there was sufficient food to provide a world 
average of 2,300 calories per person. Now, 
despite a 9 percent increase in food output, 
the average available today is down to 2,260 
calories. We are indeed walking a nutri- 
tional tightrope. 

Moreover, as I have intimated, whether we 
have war or peace may well depend on the 
adequacy of our food resources. It is not 
weapons that create wars. Rather it is dis- 






turbances—regional disturbances—of a social 
or economic nature which spawn wars. And 
they have at their roots the pressing needs 
for existence. The fight for freedom and 
independence may inflame nations to wage 
wars but smouldering beneath these aims is 
the struggle for a decent standard of living. 

Look back over history and that truth be- 
comes evident. We pride ourselves on being 
a peace-loving people. And we are. But 
we have had a rich continent to plunder. 
Suppose it had been otherwise; suppose our 
country had been barren and we had been 
hungry. Suppose we knew about—or saw— 
the fertile wheat fields of Canada to our 
north. Might not our necessity and our 
covetousness have overwhelmed us? 

Greater worldwide production of foodstuffs 
is essential if we are to minimize the danger 
of war—a war of human extermination. As 
a corollary, I might suggest that any dic- 
tator or political leader finds it almost impos- 
sible to arouse warlike sentiments in the 
minds of comfortably fed people. 

Let us take the optimistic view that 
neither nucear warfare, famine, nor disease 
will seriously affect the predicted expansion 
in world population and then consider our 
available and potential food resources. We 
may assume that the physiological energy 
requirement of man may diminish somewhat 
with advances in mechanization, automa- 
tion, and transportation. Nonetheless, it 
will probably never fall much below present 
levels of about 2,800 calories per day. Where 
are the vast—and they are vast—quantities 
of food we will require for sustenance going 
to come from? 

Much of the earth’s 36 billion land acres 
is not arable. In fact, less than one-tenth 
is under cultivation and, it has been esti- 
mated, present agricultural technology 
would permit at most a doubling of current 
world food production. Compare this with 
the anticipated trebling or quadrupling of 
population and it becomes obvious that some 
control of human multiplication must be ex- 
ercised. This, however, is a subject fraught 
with emotional and sectarian implications 
and is outside the sphere of food scientists. 
Perhaps we may assume, however, that birth- 
control measures will counterbalance popu- 
lation increases deriving from the conquest 
of disease. Some sort of population control, 
in any case will be inevitable since, as it has 
been so aptly put, “this battle between pro- 
duction and reproduction will never be won 
by production alone.” 

Nevertheless, every means will have to be 
taken to expand and conserve food supplies. 
Arable acreage must be wrested from the 
erosive forces of wind and water; hydroelec- 
tric, solar, and nuclear energy must be har- 
nessed to irrigate desert areas; water must be 
drawn from subterranean sources or re- 
claimed from the sea at low cost. We may 
look hopefully toward control of rainfall, to- 
ward greater utilization of genetic selection 
of plant and animal varieties capable of re- 
sisting adverse climatic and soil conditions, 
and toward the extension and improvement 
of mechanization on the farm. It is ad- 
vances such as these that have doubled pro- 
duction per farm worker in the United 
States in the past two decades. 

We shall have to find or make new foods. 
These foods may little resemble the foods 
we now prefer or enjoy but they will furnish 
the energy, the amino acids, the vitamins, 
and the minerals for survival and reproduc- 
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tion. And, under the pressure of necessity, IT 
warrant that man’s palate will become 
adapted to accept them. 

They may come from some of the thou- 
sands of known plant varieties never before 
consumed by humans, from artificially cul- 
tivated algae or yeasts, or from the sea. For 
instance, the krill or animal plankton which 
whales consume at a ton-a-day rate, abounds 
in the surface waters of the Antarctic. It is 
rich in protein but has not been exploited as 
food or feed for land animals. (In passing, 
I might mention that Dr. Babcock once 
proposed that whales be domesticated, 
brought to ocean slips, and milked.) 

But in addition to tapping the natural 
sources and biological factories, future man- 
kind will have to look to the chemical labo- 
ratory—or the chemical factory—for sup- 
plemental amino acids and calories as we do 
today for vitamins. -Commercial synthesis 
of the essential amino acids, of which only 
a few grams per day would suffice to round 
out an otherwise protein-deficient human 
diet, is now foreseeable. Synthetic fats and 
carbohydrates will also be made available 
by the time the demand becomes sufficiently 
great, thanks to the progress being made 
in organic chemistry, photosynthesis, and 
other types of enzymic synthesis. 

The science of chemistry is our greatest 
potential ally. Through the study of soils, 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, the 
development and improvement of fertilizers, 
the chemist has already rendered vital con- 
tributions to the agricultural revolution of 
our age. In recent years, too, significant 
strides have been taken in the effective use 
of chemicals to destroy plant and animal 
pests—including insects and rodents, patho- 
genic, microorganisms and viruses and weeds. 
Chemicals have also been synthesized which 
prevent fruit from dropping to the ground 
prematurely and rotting, which prevent ger- 
mination during storage (of potatoes, for in- 
stance), which induce defoliation, increase 
yields and produce seedless varieties of fruit. 

It is impossible to calculate precisely the 
value of agricultural produce saved by pesti- 
cides alone. Some estimates, and they seem 
reasonable, place it at 20 percent of our en- 
tire United States production. It is ironical, 
however, that shortly after the introduction 
of DDT to Ceylon the death rate from ma- 
laria decreased while the birth rate and 
food production remained unchanged. This 
created an acute food shortage in that lush 
country. On the one hand, science invents 
new compounds to fight off the Grim Reaper. 
On the other hand, it creates the problem 
of feeding those whose lives have been saved. 

I have mentioned various methods whereby 
world food production can and must be ex- 
panded and the increasingly important role 
that chemical science must play. Passing 
mention must also be made of the use of 
chemicals to protect foods from contamina- 
ation, dehydration, and spoilage after leav- 
ing the farm or factory; to retain or impart 
nutritive value; to maintain color or clarity; 
to improve flavor, texture or attractiveness; 
to facilitate preparation in the kitchen; and 
to effect economies in production and in 
distribution to consumers. 

These functional uses of chemicals have 
contributed greately to expanding the va- 
riety and wholesomeness of our foods. 
Parenthetically, this has also been important 
in coping with the problem of the shortage 
of domestic household help. Today there 
are more than 20 million workingwomen in 
the United States, so the advantages of foods 
that keep well, and hence requires less fre- 
quent shopping, and which contain built-in 
convenience and speed of preparation are 
obvious. The food additive which all house- 
wives and many husbands appreciate most 
is, in fact, antidrudgerine. 

In spite of the established virtue of food 
additives there is a growing tendency to look 
at them askance as though they debase 
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foods. The rigid structure of our laws has 
cast most of these substances as poisons. 
True they cannot themselves be eaten as 
ordinary foods. Even when the amounts 
contained in foods are so trivial as to pre- 
sent no hazard to human health, the law 
forbids the presence of additives, regardless 
of how useful they may be, unless they are 
actually essential to production. The fact 
that an exception is made in the case of cer- 
tain pesticides, which are unquestionably 
poisonous, seems paradoxical. 

It can hardly be denied that caution must 
be exercised in effecting basic changes in 
the principles governing our food supply. 
However,—out of sheer necessity—people 
generally and health officials particularly 
will have to abandon the attitude of suspi- 
cion toward all change. We will have to gear 
our thinking, legislative and otherwise, to 
technological and agricultural progress if we 
are to satisfy human needs in the days to 
come. The scientist must be encouraged to 
pursue his research with the realization that 
he will not have his progress thwarted by 
overzealous enforcement agencies which feel 
themselves bound by stagnant or archaic 
laws. 

Consider for a moment what science, and 
particularly chemistry, has accomplished for 
mankind in other areas. A few decades ago 
we were following the same practices in 
clothing ourselves as did primitive man. We 
sheared sheep, tediously unravelled the co- 
coon of the silk worm, or waited a full sea- 
son for a bit of fluff to ripen on a cotton 
plant. Now we can make textile fibers, by 
the ton, from plentiful chemical raw mate- 
rials. To produce rubber we had to tramp 
through steaming jungles, draw the sap from 
trees, coagulate it over a smoky fire and ship 
the gum half way round the world. 

To provide medicinals we had to seek out 
exotic botanicals, harvest, ship, and labo- 
riously extract some of their ingredients. 
Chemical progress has changed all that— 
and for the better. Yet I venture that little 
of that progress, and those benefits, would 
have come to be ours if scientists in those 
fields had been as restricted by status quo 
regulations as we food scientists. Such regu- 
lations do not, of course, develop of them- 
selves. 

Much of the popular writing on the sub- 
ject of chemicals in foods is buncombe. It 
is fabricated from speculations, half-truths, 
and obsolete information. Nevertheless the 
doubts, the fears, and the confusion engen- 
dered by these sensational outpourings are 
not offset by the more sober but less exciting 
facts which seldom reach the public. Con- 
sequently emotional pressure is brought to 
bear on legislative representatives and ad- 
ministrative agencies who are forced to 
hearken to the will of the people, however 
ill-informed they may be. 

The responsibility for this situation must 
be placed not only on blood-thirsty journal- 
ists or crackpots but also on some quite 
competent scientists with a strong sense of 
personal greatness. They fancy themselves 
as being persecuted when colleagues reject 
their unproved postulations and prejudices. 
With all the sincerity, and all the zeal of 
crusaders, they vent their spleens in the 
form of ill-considered, ill-tempered, or peev- 
ish statements to feature writers. 

It would be in the common interest if views 
on controversial scientific questions were 
either resolved or explained by groups of 
competent scientists in responsible agencies 
such as the National Academy of Sciences 
rather than leaving complex scientific ques- 
tions to the judgment of the general public 
which, for lack of specialized training is in- 
capable of separating the wheat from the 
chaff. 

Let it be remembered that science is but 
one constituent of progress. To reap its 
fruits we must have boldness and courage, 
as well. Primitive man had to use the proc- 
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ess of trial and error to select and p 
food. He was his own guinea pig and often 
to his great distress. We owe to him oyr 
knowledge of poisonous berries, mushrooms 
roots, nuts, legumes, and so on ad infinitum, 
Today, however, we have remarkable research 
tools and refined biological methods to insure 
the safety and wholesomeness of new foods 
and food ingredients. We do not have to 
tarry for years or generations for acute or 
subtle dangers to manifest themselves, Pres. 
ent-day risks are minor risks and we can af. 
ford to take them to win the greater benefits 
that await us and our descendants. 

In our concern lest a few parts per million 
of a useful food additive violate the letter 
of the law, let us bear in mind that if we are 
to produce and protect food for future bij. 
lions, the advances of chemistry must be 
capitalized upon. Additives are important 
today and always will be. But the “foog 
chemicals” of tomorrow will be eaten by the 
pound and by the ton. They will be the syn- 
thetic proteins, fats, and carbohydrates that 
will augment the cruder products of nature, 

A negative or shortsighted attitude toward 
chemicals will only delay—but not prevent— 
the day when creative chemistry will come 
to the rescue of a world population threat. 
ened by mass starvation or the strife of mass 
extermination. We, as food scientists, and 
our colleagues in the days head, have a re- 
sponsibility to all mankind—to the future 
of the world. 





Housing for Middle-Income Groups 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Mr. Gerald S. Gidwitz, 
chairman of the board, Continental Ma- 
terials Corp., to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Mr. Gidwitz has developed materials 
and methods which it is believed will 
lower the cost of good housing and bring 
it more closely into conformity with the 
means of the lower- and middle-income 
groups. He has made some very inter- 
esting suggestions, which he himself, as 
a successful industrialist, is carrying out. 
I commend a reading of the statement 
to all persons interested in the subject. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY GERALD S. GIpwiTz, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BoarD, CONTINENTAL MATERIALS 
Corp. TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGEN= 
CY AND FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


A major stumbling block to the continued 
health and prosperity of our Nation requires 
the immediate attention of Government 
industry. 

Simply stated, it is that we are failing 
build the type of homes necessary to accom= — 
modate the huge home market and to make 
updated living facilities available to the 
great majority of our citizens. 

The result is that the home building fh- 
dustry is not measuring up to its capabilities 
nor is it carrying its full share in i 
the stability of the economy. 
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Other than in cost, the materials, design, 
and construction of our homes has not kept 
with the rapid and startling advances 
made in other fields. 

It costs 24 times more to build a house 
today than in 1941, The $8,000 prewar house 
now costs $20,000. But the resisting home 
puyer is not being offered much that is new 
or better to reconcile his objections to con- 
struction costs which will continue to move 
upward some 3 percent a year. 

The well being of our entire economy, as 
well as the fortunes of many other large 
and important industries, are closely related 
to the performance of the housing industry. 
It is up to housing to lead the way to greater 
economic growth. 

Last year fewer houses were started than 
in any of the preceding 10 years. Yet our 
population is greater and national income 
has been rising to new high levels each year. 
This makes the housing industry as culpable 
for the recession as any other industry. 

For 1958, however, home builders are pre- 
dicting a 10-percent increase to about 1,100,- 
000 starts on the basis of easier buying terms 
under Government-backed mortgage plans 
and a planned increase in the construction 
of lower-priced homes. 

This still is far short of what could be 
achieved were the huge market potential 
effectively tapped. But it is first necessary 
for the many elements making up the com- 
plex $20 billion home building field to shake 
off their mantle of conservatism and con- 
ventional thinking and give the buyer some- 
thing really new and better. 

The American home building industry has 
within its hands the means of mass-produc- 
ing budget-priced dream homes this year 
with which to open up a new era of economic 
prosperity and of family living. New ma- 
terials and construction technology hold the 
promise of transforming the face of all 
America into a veritable panorama of utili- 
tarian beauty and variety in which all our 
people can share. 

Unfortunately, this great promise is far 
short of realization at this time—not for any 
lack of technological achievement but rather 
because of traditional thinking which has 
fallen far behind our technical progress. 

The home-building industry is composed 
of many individualistic elements—building 
materials suppliers, architects, ntractors 
and engineers, governmental agencies, lend- 
ing institutions, skilled craftsmen and com- 
mon laborers, and unions. It has yet to 
achieve a really central force of direction, 
initiation, planning, and financing. 

As a result, new materials, new construc- 
tion techniques, and new concepts in home 
design are extremely slow in gaining accept- 
ance and adaptation in this field. 

Tu the past decade, new products have 
found ready acceptance in, and paced the 
growth of, most other industries in both 
unit and dollar sales. Yet the resistance to— 
or fear of—change in the home-building in- 
dustry has kept it from making full capital 
of its own technological developments in 
this same period. 

IT should like to propose that the Govern- 
ment, preferably through the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, concern itself more 
closely and directly with this all-important 
socioeconomic matter. The Federal Housing 
Administration, which remains the bastion of 
home building for the bulk of our great 
middle-income population—accounting for 
48 much as 25 percent of all homes built per 
year—must take the lead in translating the 
home-building industry’s enormous poten- 
tal into positive action. 

I urge that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration actively encourage the use of new 
~shee and techniques—those that meet 

® necessary specifications of performance 
and quality—to pave the way for continuing 
economic and social improvement for all our 
People. I am not implying that the FHA 
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is not aware of, and sympathetic to, new de- 
velopments, but I am asking for a dynamic 
further development of FHA’s interest in 
better housing at lower prices. 

A coordinated program of action is needed, 
and I therefore propose: 

The establishment under Federal Housing 
Administration auspices of a special agency 
composed of all elements of the housing in- 
dustry to work together in giving the Ameri- 
can home buyer a home product that he 
wants, that is better, less costly to buy, and 
more economical to maintain. 

This agency or board, which would have 
an advisory and initiatory function, would 
be named by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and be composed of representatives 
of Government, leading architects, engineers, 
building contractors, materials manufactur- 
ers, building trades unions, and building 
code officials. 

This board would concern itself with all 
matters relative to improving home con- 
struction techniques and design, the adapt- 
ability of new building materials toward 
furthering this end, and maintain an ever- 
watchful eye toward effective cost-cutting 
practices. 

This agency could be of immeasurable 
help by pursuing the following programs: 

1. Sponsorship of the construction.of strik- 
ingly new and superior model homes in a 
minimum of 100 key market areas. These 
homes would incorporate new features, new 
materials, and new designs—and be erected 
via improved techniques. They would serve 
as an example of what can be done, not only 
for the consumer-home buyer, but to recal- 
citrant builders and: building-trades people 
generally. Each home would be staffed with 
an expert to explain its erection, cost factors, 
the materials used, advantages, etc. 

2. Promote the modernization of an- 
tiquated community building codes through- 
out the country. In many areas these codes 
were written early this century, many before 
World War II, and fail to recognize or take 
into consideration the great advances made 
in materials and construction techniques 
since then. The drafting of a realistic stand- 
ard building code and its presentation at a 
national conference of local building depart- 
ment officials would be a logical first step. 
This should, of course, be followed by a con- 
certed effort to sell the suggested building 
code at the local level. 


3. Sponsorship of traveling seminars to 
major metropolitan areas for educational and 
instruction purposes. A major drawback 
toward the adoption of revolutionary new 
materials and techniques is lack of coordina- 
tion, explanation and cooperation between 
building materials suppliers, architects, 
builders and laborers. Such seminars would 
serve to point up the value and use of new 
materials, as well as instruct construction 
personnel and builders in how to work with 
them. 

4. This board would invite materials man- 
ufacturers and builders to submit their new 
products and/or construction techniques for 
inspection to the FHA’s own testing section, 
and then more widespread adaptation, by 
passing upon them with an open mind toward 
the demands of the home market. 


5. Sponsorship of an effective educational 
effort to the journeymen and contractors to 
emphatically point out that the use of these 
new concepts makes for better and less ex- 
pensive homes, and will widen the housing 
market. Greater, and not fewer, job oppor- 
tunities will obviously result because the ex- 
panded market for new homes will insure a 
rising and continued demand for home con- 
struction workers far in excess of the best 
year we have had to date. The building 
trades worker, contractors and unions, under- 
standably fearful that such automated ad- 
vances are a threat to their job security, must 
be brought up to date for their own well 
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being and that of the industry and the whole 
economy. 

6. The board would also work with banks 
and other lending institutions to overcome 
the traditional conservatism of such organ- 
izations against financially supporting revo- 
lutionary concepts in home construction. 

New families of building materials devel- 
oped in recent years are in most instances 
superior to conventional materials found in 
nature. The industry, in its factories and 
using mass-production techniques and pre- 
fabrication, can make virtually anything 
necessary for building better and cheaper 
than by on-site handicraft methods. 

Standardized, precision-made and mass- 
produced building material components can 
utilize to great advantage power assembly 
techniques on the job. This means mass 
production of homes as well as of the mate- 
rials, resulting in quicker built, better built, 
and lower priced homes using imaginative 
new design concepts providing more space, 
new luxury features and facilities now not 
available to the average American family. 

What are some of these revolutionary new 
materials and concepts? 

1. Calsi-Crete, a multipurpose lightweight 
cellular concrete panel is one such material 
which may help revolutionize home con- 
struction. A home of Calsi-Crete can be 
erected in 40 percent less time and at 20 
percent less cost—and be practically main- 
tenance free. This product provides high 
strength and structural qualities, fire pro- 
tection, intrinsic insulation, dimensional 
stability, economy of erection, good acousti- 
cal values, and pleasing appearance. 

2. Stressed skin sandwich panels are now 
an economic and practical reality. The skins 
can be made of almost anything—metal, 
plastics, wood, composition materials, etc. 
The cores can be made of lightweight con- 
crete, foamed plastics, honeycombs or grids 
(paper, aluminum, gypsum, etc.). These 
panels are structural, meaning that they are 
self- and roof-supporting. They offer a new 
kind of panelized house using maintenance- 
free materials that will cut assembly costs 
sharply. They provide for an entirely new 
home product made with precision factory 
conditions. 

3. Partitions will be nonstructural, pro- 
viding for walls that can be put up, taken 
down and moved anywhere throughout the 
house. Modular panels of materials such 
as lightweight cellular concrete, in stand- 
ardized ceiling height lengths, mean quicker 
assembly on the job and reduced shipping 
and handling costs. 

4. New powerful adhesives may result in 
homes assembled without nails or screws. 
They provide for stronger, better sealed 
joints as well as more rapid and less costly 
assembly, and a greater freedom to combine 
various dissimilar materials such as ma- 
sonry, concrete, wood, metal, plastics, etc. 
New mechanical joints have been developed 
for connecting and holding lightweight con- 
crete panels that enable a complete wall to 
be installed without support beams except 
at the corners. 

5. Plastics—principally polyethylenes and 
polypropylenes—have great adaptability. In 
piping, hardware, exterior and interior fin- 
ishes they provide for lower cost, longer life, 
better weather-resistance, and lowered 
maintenance. Plastic foams also hold prom- 
ise as spray-on carpeting, acoustical ceilings, 
sandwich panel cores, etc., providing a big 
weight saving in shipping and assembly costs. 

6. Prefabricated, plastic molded, modular 
bathrooms can cut assembly costs, standard- 
ize bathrooms for rapid installation, cut costs 
and lower maintenance. 

7. Oversized brick or prefabricated brick 
sections also hold the promise of quicker 
installation on-site, less maintenance and 
reduced costs. 

All these developments, plus many, many 
more, presage not only better and less ex- 
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pensive homes to appeal to practically all our 
people, but homes that will also look different 
in shape and design, homes that truly will 
exemplify the American culture and the 
growing American philosophy of outdoor-liv- 
ing, indoors. 

With these new materials and construction 
techniques it may be possible to build new 
and better homes at prices in the $12,000 
to $15,000 category that are comparable to, 
and in many ways superior, to those homes 
of today made with conventional materials 
and costing $20,000 and more. 

The American public is not only ready for 
something new and better in their homes, 
but they are demanding it. 

Today they can only get this in luxury 
housing which most can ill afford. The 
Federal Housing Administration, as the Gov- 
ernment agency concerned with housing, 
must work with the industry in taking ad- 
vantage of the dazzling opportunities offered 
by the technological developments in housing 
of the past few years. 

Home building directly accounts for some 
5 percent of our gross national product, but 
indirectly probably sustains well above 25 
percent of our total production and economic 
health, even with the fact building starts 
have been hovering around the million mark 
each year. 

By astutely studying and then building 
for its real market, the industry would see 
a home-building boom that would shove 
the recession into oblivion and set the whole 
economy into a rising orbit. 

I urge the industry, and the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, not to delay. The need 
is great, the solution is at hand. 








States Rights Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF . 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
popular demand for the enactment of 
H. R. 3, the so-called States rights bill, 
appears to be on the increase. I believe 
that this refiects the growing public 
awareness of the necessity for such a law 
to prevent the Supreme Court from in- 
validating useful State laws. 

I ask unanimous consent. that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec~- 
orRD an editorial from the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., for June 20, 
entitled “States Rights Victory.” The 
editorial points out that the desire to 
protect the rights and powers of the 
States is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
a peculiarly southern phenomenon, but, 
on the contrary, is national in character. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STaTES RIGHTS VICTORY 


The whopping 86-vote margin by which the 
House of Representatives passed a bill Thurs- 
day designed to prevent the Supreme Court 
from knocking out State laws not in direct 
conflict with Federal laws indicates rising 
national opposition to the Warren court, 

The bill introduced by Representative 
SmirH, Democrat of Virginia, says that no 
Federal law shall be interpreted as super- 
seding State laws on the same subject unless 
the State act is in direct and positive con- 
flict with the Federal law and the conflict 
cannot be reconciled. 
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If enacted, the bill would restore State 
antisubversion laws. The Supreme Court 
knocked these out last year when it ruled 
that Federal law covered the entire field of 
subversion control. 

The President has threatened to veto the 
law. The Senate, which faces a heavy load 
of work before it adjourns this summer, may 
not be able to vote on the bill this session. 
But a precedent has been set for action next 
year. The 241 to 155 vote makes clear that 
judge rule over States is being vigorously 
opposed in Congress by representatives from 
States outside the South. 





The Popularity of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


" OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an excel- 
lent editorial, which is timely at this 
particular moment because of our ap- 
proaching action with respect to appro- 
priations for mutual security. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Is Foreign Aid Unpopu- 
lar?” and was published in the New York 
Times. The editorial sets forth import- 
ant and revealing economic facts which 
should be reassurring to every Ameri- 
can. For example, the total per capita 
yearly cost of the entire foreign aid pro- 
gram since the end of World War II has 
been $35. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Is FoREIGN AID UNPOPULAR? 


Democratic leaders in the House, as Allen 
Drury reported to this newspaper last week, 
are convinced that the foreign-aid bill is 
“generally unpopular with the country this 
year, and that by upholding cuts in the pro- 
gram they would be taking the politically 
profitable course.” About 7 out of 10 House 
Democrats acted accordingly. They sliced 
some 20 percent out of what the President 
had called “the smallest amount we can 
wisely invest in mutual security during the 
coming year.” 

The President and his principal spokes- 
men have been making similar appeals dur- 
ing the past 6 years, as did President Truman 
and his staff before them. Foreign aid, be- 
ginning with the Marshall plan for the eco- 
nomic revival of western Europe and coming 
down to today’s global mixture of military 
aid, military support, economic aid, and 
technical assistance, has cost us about $60 
billion since the end of the Second World 
War. . This is a considerable investment, 
soberly if not always eagerly made. Are we 
growing tired of the experiment? 

Sixty billion dollars is about $350 per 
capita. Spread over 10 years it is $35 per 
capita yearly. The House has been trying 
to reduce Mr. Eisenhower’s request for $22.60 
per capita to about $17.60 per capita for 
the coming year. The billions are not quite 
so alarming when they are translated into 
the extra tax bills each one of us must pay. 

The reluctant voter to whom the Demo- 
crats and many Republicans seem to be ap- 
pealing might be wise to do the indicated 
long division. If he can afford a motorcar, 
a television set, a summer vacation—if he 
can afford these comforts, then foreign aid, 
or, as it may better be called, mutual assist- 
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ance, is not beyond bis means, I¢ would 
be beyond his means only if it didn’t buy 
anything. 

It does buy something. In western Europe 
it bought a return of prosperity that kept 
communism from taking over France and 
Italy. It is buying not merely mij 
strength but greater well-being and an ep. 
larged freedom in the Far East. It is 
health, food, independence, and self-respect 
in the underdeveloped lands. 

Is foreign aid unpopular? If it is so, the 
reason is lack of information, lack of straight 
thinking, lack of imagination. We willingly 
spend for instruments of war to use in our 
defense. Shall we grudge the pennies or 
even the few dollars a year that may ayert 
war? 

This newspaper doesn’t believe we do. It 
doesn’t believe that the Democrats or Re- 
publicans in Congress who support a false 
and dangerous economy in foreign aid wil] 
earn votes by it. 





Ready Forces Prove Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of July 17, 1958: 

ReEaDY Forces PROVE VALUE 


When the showdown came in the Middle 
East it was rifle-carrying marines who went 
ashore backed by the guns of warships and 
the air power of Navy carriers. 

The significance of this should not be lost 
on the American people. Here was no threat 

,of atomic annihilation, with all or nothing 
the stake in a vast area of the world. 

The United States put ashore, from & 
swift-mdving, highly-mobile task force; what 
amounts to an international police force—a 
force to make the peace and keep the peace. 
Its aim was not a military surrender, but the 
restoration of order in countries helpless 
before a subversion fed by international com- 
munism and military adventurers. 

This didn’t create a battlefield, but it did 
isolate an area of possible war by the very 
action of peaceful intervention at the scene 
of spreading trouble. This police power, 
however, is backed by the knowledge of 
America’s atomic power, of the capability of 
massive retaliation—if ever necessary. 

But that is the key—if ever necessary 
As long as this country, or the United Na- 
tions, is able to isolate scenes of trouble, 
and limit military action to prevent full- 
scale war, the danger of an atomic holocaust 
is small. 

The action in the Middle East demon- 
strates the absolute need for ready ground, 
naval and air action, equipped with the 


conventional weapons proved in World 


War II and in Korea and continually being 
improved for just such emergencies. 
Would the United States have taken 
step it did in Lebanon if it had only the 
choice of an atomic action or no 
Would the limited objective have been 
the cost of an atomic war? ; 
The speedy action by the Navy and Marine 
Corps indicates that the present concept of 
our military organizations, with the J 
Chiefs of Staff, is a sound one. 
The Navy and Marine Corps, along with 
the Army and the Air Force, fully und 
their roles and missions, 


While the Navy. 
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and marines were making the landings in 
Lebanon, the Air Force moved into readiness 
with its power of massive retaliation if made 
necessary by @ sudden Russian explosion, 
and other naval units moved to protect 
America’s shores and to block off any ac- 
companying actions in other parts of the 


' world. 


It was a remarkable demonstration of mili- 
tary coordination and again proved how right 
were the opponents of the single-chief-of- 
staff system which would scrap our present 
defense organization for an omnipotent mili- 
tary conception. 

The Middle East situation is proving that 
this Nation cannot forsake the so-called con- 
yentional weapons. Its nuclear armaments 
and ballistic missile power must be made 
second to none, and fast, but this country 
should never be left with no military alter- 
native but all-out war, 





Two Virginia Plans—A Contrast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, the House passed H: R. 3, the 
so-called States rights bill which has as 
its purpose prohibiting the Supreme 
Court of the United States from annul- 
ling State laws simply because there are 
acts of Congress on the statute books 
dealing with the same subject unless 
Congress intended by its act to set aside 
State laws or unless the State laws are 
in direct conflict with Federallaws. The 
bill also specifically restores validity to 
all State sedition laws set aside by the 
Supreme Court in the infamous case of 
the notorious Communist, Steve Nelson. 

On Monday, July 21, there appeared a 
very enlightening editorial in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch entitled “Two 
Virginia Plans—A Contrast.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the editorial in the hopes that 
it will bring enlightenment to the people 
of this country who need the know what 
the Supreme Court is doing to the rights 
of our people and the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of our States. The editorial is 
as follows: 

Two VIRGINIA PLANS—A CONTRAST 

Thanks to a coalition of southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the House last 
Thursday passed the Smith bill, designed to 
prohibit the Supreme Court from invalidat- 
ing State laws on its assumption that Con- 


tess tacitly agreed to preemption by Fed- 
eral statutes. 


The 241 to 155 vote rebuked the Court for 
equating what it imagines to have been the 

intent of Congress” with the Court’s own 
Political philosophy. Repeatedly it has 
voided State legislation—not because of in- 
consistency with the Constitution but on 
grounds of do-it-yourself policy. 

The author of this defensive measure was 
Representative Howarp W. Smirx of Virginia. 

Tts passage by an overwhelming margin is 
& tribute to his pre: tige and parliamentary 
skill, and reveals a welcome awareness—that 


the threat to intrastate rights is not limited 
to the South. 
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Representative Smirn’s Virginia plan to 
preserve those constitutional rights when not 
in conflict with congressional legislation 
points up its contrast with the original Vir- 
ginia plan, offered at the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, and intended to give Con- 
gress “a negative on State laws.” 

At that convention the States’ Rights 
Party was favored by the smaller States. 
They were partial to a loosely knit league of 
States, and desired a Constitution that would 
have been little more than a feeble enlarge- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation. 

Populationwise and politically, Virginia 
was then the giant of the family. Her fears 
of domination by the small fry was under- 
standable. 

The sixth clause of the Virginia plan in 
1787, fortunately rejected, would have em- 
powered Congress: 

“* * * to negative all laws passed by the 
several States contravening in the opinion 
of the National Legislature in the Articles 
of Union.” 

Washington, Franklin, and Madison ap- 
proved this centralization of legislative 
power. 

“A negative on State laws,” said Madison, 
“is the mildest expedient that can be de- 
vised for enforcing a national decree. Should 
no such precaution be engrafted, the only 
remedy would be coercion. This prerogative 
of the General Government is the great per- 
vading principle that must control the cen- 
trifugal tendency of the States, which with- 
out it, will continually fly out of their proper 
orbits and destroy the order and harmony 
of the political system.” 

Because of the Nation’s phenomenal growth 
the dangers of excessive State autonomy has 
disappeared. 

In its infancy the Federation might have 
fallen apart, for lack of sufficient inter- 
state authority. 

Today the States are inseparably linked by 
the national economy, entities fully able to 
administer their own affairs. 


The danger now is that a topheavy Cen- 
tral Government will become too big and too 
powerful, oblivious to regional diversities and 
hence as incompetent in the handling of 
multistate affairs as “the old woman who 
lived in a shoe.” 





High Court Curb Too Drastic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “High Court 
Curb Too Drastic”: 

HicH Court Curs Too DRastTic 


Disturbing as was the Supreme Court’s 
decision overruling the trial and conviction 
of Communist Steve Nelson under a Penn- 
sylvania antisubversion statute, the move 
generated in the House of Representatives to 
curb powers of the high tribunal in dealing 
with State laws is even more so. 

The Inquirer decried the Steven Nelson 
finding because it nullified antisubversion 
laws in this and many other States on the 
ground that the Federal Smith Act pre- 
empted all authority to combat destructive 
communism and other forms of sedition. 


Congressman WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
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sought to overcome this by a simple measure 
to restore to the States the right to legislate 
against those undoubted evils. 

But in the latest drastic move in the 
House, heavily prodded by southern States 
rights adherents, opponents pointed out that 
the bill as passed Thursday was a broad 
States rights measure that might put hand- 
cuffs on the Supreme Court in a wide variety 
of cases, including segregation. 

It would be a grave mistake to enact lez- 
islation of that character. The bill has gone 
to the Senate where, it is intimated, its 
prospects are not good. It is to be hoped 
this is the fact and that the measure is 
defeated or at least modified to eliminate 
provisions that would make the Supreme 
Court a virtual cipher in dealing with many 
vital aspects of our Government. 





Tribute to the Late B. E. Stallones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp today a notice of the 
death and funeral services for B. E. 
Stallones, of Tomball, Tex. 

Mr. Stallones has been a friend of long 
standing, and I have worked with him 
personally in many of his endeavors. 
The farmers of Texas have lost one of 
their staunchest spokesmen and dearest 
friends in the sudden death of this out- 
standing Texas leader. Mr. Stallones 
has served as president and manager of 
the South Texas Producers Association 
of Houston, Tex., since its first opera- 
tions in 1931. 

He has. become nationally known 
through his work with the farmers and 
producers of Texas. He has not only 
been a leader in his home State; he has 
achieved national prominence as a leader 
in his field of endeavor. 

Mr. Stallones’ interest in the coop- 
erative approach in solving farm prob- 
lems became known when he purchased 
and stocked a dairy farm near Tomball, 
Tex., in 1929. A year or so later, the 
South Texas Producers Association was 
formed, and Mr. Stallones devoted his 
talents and leadership unceasingly to 
this work. He became director of the 
National Milk Producers Federation in 
1935, and has been on its executive com- 
mittee since 1953. 

IT ask unanimous consent that the news 
item and the editorial carried in the 
Houston Post of Thursday, July 17, 1958, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news 
item and editorial were-ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

B. E. STALLONES Rrres Topary—FoOuUNDER OF 
MILK ASSOCIATION 

Funeral services for B. E. Stallones, 65- 
year-old civic leader and founder-president 
of the South Texas Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, will be Thursday, at 2 p: m., in the 
First Baptist Church of Tomball. 

A native of Arkansas and resident of Tom- 
ball and Houston since 1927, Stallones was 
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one of the outstanding agricultural leaders 
of Harris County. He died early Wednesday 
morning in the Tombali Hospital, of which 
he was a founder. Cause of death was 
attributed to a stroke. ; 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. B. E. Stal- 
lones; one son, Troy; a daughter, Mrs. Dana 
Johnson; one grandson, Tod; four grand- 
daughters, Dana Darlene Johnson, Gayle 
Johnson, Melissa Stallones, and Jennifer 
Stallones, all of Tomball. 

Also surviving are eight brothers, W. R. 
Stallones, of Houston; L. E. Stallones, of 
Elgin; T. C. Stallones, Ike Stallones, Bill Stal- 
lones, and Hurley Stallones, all of Tomball; 
Kenneth Stallones, of Dallas; and Jake Stal- 
lones, of Spring; one sister, Mrs. Leota Coble, 
of Banning, Calif.; and a number of nieces 
and nephews. 

The Rev. W. W. Baker, Jr., and Rev. B. P. 
McGowen will be in charge of the funeral 
services. Burial will be in the Willow Cem- 
etery of Tomball. 





B. E. STALLONES FouGut ror TEXAS DAIRYMEN 


B. E. Stallones, president of the South 
Texas Producers Association, was a contro- 
versial figure of a quarter century ago who 
later won the admiration and respect of his 
opponents. 

During the depths of the depression Stal- 
lones, then operator of a small dairy farm 
near Tomball, organized his fellow dairymen 
of this area into the South Texas Producers 
Association. Under his leadership it grew 
into a giant cooperative which now has a 
membership of thousands of dairymen in 
Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

He fought hard and tirelessly to improve 
the lot of dairymen. He became a familiar 
figure in Washington where Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Members of Congress heard 
his views on dairy problems expressed in a 
booming voice that needed no microphone. 
His contributions to the betterment of 
dairying were outstanding. His death is a 
great loss to the industry. 





Unionism and the Mob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesduy, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. “Mr. Speaker, 
representing a Chicago district and being 
a lifelong resident of Chicago, I have 
been following the activities of the Rack- 
ets Committee in the Senate closely. 

Many of the restaurants mentioned 
recently are familiar to me and I have 
heard often the names of some of those 
from Chicago who were subpenaed by the 
committee to give testimony of activities 
by members of the restaurant unions and 
restaurant owners. I have a deep con- 
cern for the future of American union- 
ism. The climate of public opinion 
which exists today toward unionism gen- 
erally does not auger well for the days 
ahead. 

The New World of July 18 published a 
splendid editorial on this subject. The 
views expressed in this piece are not 


brash but indicate calm, clear, and sound 


thinking, aimed, not at destroying re- 

spect for unionism but to preserve and 

rekindle it. At no other time has the 

need to do this been greater than now. 
The editorial follows: 
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Wuo’s Gornc To MAKE Up THE ScorRE CarpD? 
(By William F. Graney) 


The McClellan rackets committee has re- 
cently been focusing the powerful search- 
light of TV on Chicago’s restaurants and the 
so-called union for their employees. The 
quiz has revealed the tieup between this 
“union” and “the syndicate,” or underworld 
mob. 

The committee’s hearings have revealed 
that this union has done nothing more than 
shake down restaurant owners for tribute, 
euphémistically called union initiation fees 
and dues. The owners were forced to pay or 
face the threat of a strike with pickets pa- 
rading around their front door to keep the 
customers out and around the back door to 
keep the garbage in. 

The extortion money was taken in without 
any benefits to employees in the form of 
better hours, wages, or working conditions. 
The employees did not even know they were 
“members.” The only ones benefiting from 
the arrangement are the big boys who mus- 
cled in. Victimized were the employer, the 
employees, and the general public. The em- 
ployees sometimes had to take salary cuts to 
pay “dues.” If a legitimate union even got 
started, you can imagine the opposition. 

The mobsters are not talking, but who 
really needs their self-incrimination now? 
Their refusals to answer the questions of the 
committee were enough to convince viewers 
of their connection with the shakedown. 
This conviction of the general public was no 
doubt the aim of the committee. 

It is likely a hope of the committee to stir 
this conviction into a state of indignation. 
Public indignation can be a powerful force 
to support future legislation. It can press 
law enforcers to be more alert and better 
equipped. It can give the AFL-CIO the 
public support it needs to throw out the 
union, just as it threw out Jimmy Hoffa’s 
teamsters, if the International Restaurant 
Union cannot guarantee an immediate 
clean up. 

The public can be aroused, but first it has 
to be informed. You can’t distinguish a 
legitimate union from a hoodlum union 
without a scorecard. Now who is supposed 
to make up the scorecard? Is it a Senate 
committee, police officers, or the AFL-CIO? 
I would think, for the sake of unionism, it 
should be the AFL-CIO. We can hope to 
see a swift descent on this muscle outfit, but 
what can we expect in the future? Are we 
going to have to wait for a Senate committee 
exposé before any action is taken by legiti- 
mate unionism against hoodlums in unions? 

The case of Hoffa’s union was admittedly 
a different story. The teamsters union was 
seeking and obtaining benefits for its mem- 
bers, and, strange to say, it still does even 
after its expulsion. It was, and still is a 
powerful union with 1%, million members. 
The Senate committee hearings which re- 
vealed the questionableness, if not the cor- 
ruption of its leadership gave George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, the public sup- 
port he needed for the strong action of 
expulsion. 

Fortunately, for those who like to keep 
score, the restaurant union in Chicago made 
no effort to mask their muscle operation by 
giving any service to the “members” of the 
union. The list of members was not even 
kept accurately. That was a mistake which 
the AFL-CIO failed to capitalize on. 

Senate committees have an admitted ad- 
vantage over the AFL-CIO in the power to 
subpena witnesses. But would witnesses 
have to be subpenaed to learn that mem- 
bers were receiving no benefits from union 
dues? It seems a visit and conversation with 
listed “members” would have revealed this. 

Could it be the AFL-CIO was asleep; or 
could it be that this hoodlum influence is 
so strong in unionism as to tie the hands of 
the AFL-CIO; or could it-be that the AFL-— 
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CIO is so internally weak as not to maintain 
the minimum of standards for entrance to 
its organization? I suspect the answer lies 
in the third possibility. The AFL-CIO woulg 
have to and should explain. Whatever the 
ailment a remedy must be found quickly if 
people are to maintain respect for American 
unionism. 

There is a danger arising from these hear. 
ings that people may lump all unions to. 
gether. There are going to be people who 
will say, “See, I told you unions are run by 
gangsters, just like I’ve been saying alj 
along.” If this necessary distinction be. 
tween good and bad unions is to be made 
by the public, help is needed. It should 
come from the AFL-CIO, 





Opinion Poll Indicates Voters’ Beliefs on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently conducted an opinion poll among 
my constituents of the Seventh District 
of Indiana. I believe the results of this 
sampling are of significance and of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

SUMMARY OF POLL RESULTS 


Despite the soft approach of Commu- 
nist diplomats, only 4 out of 10 replies 
indicate hope for a worthwhile summit 
conference. The response was divided 
about”evenly until the political execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and other Hungarian 
leaders became known. Thereafter the 
daily tabulations ‘showed as little as 25 
percent hopeful about a summit meet- 
ing. 

More than 60 percent of those re- 
sponding favor stopping our testing of 
nuclear weapons after the current series 
is completed, if the Russians will do the 
same. The favorable answers usually 
were qualified with the admonition to be 
sure that the Russians do not resume 
testing without our learning of it. 

Two out of three replies favored the 
postponement of general tax reduction 
until the Federal budget can be bal- 
anced and deficit financing avoided. 
Additional comments on this subject in- 
dicate that people recognize that de- 
fense is costly, but believe that overall 
Government spending can be reduced. 
Some express pessimism about balane- 
ing the budget, but fear tax reduction 
at this time would merely increase in- 
flation. 

Excise tax reduction was favored by 
about the same: margin that 
tax reduction was opposed. Many of 
the wartime taxes on transportation, 
communications, autos, and appliances 
are considered burdensome, and it is felt 
that reduction or elimination of the 
taxes on these services and p 


would stimulate sales and promote ec0- 


nomic recovery. 

Legislation to prohibit any of the 
forms of toll television was favored by 
3 out of 4 respondents, for it is felt that 
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such charges would put an unnecessary 

n on low-income families who rely 
on television for much of their enter- 
tainment and news. Several of those 
who oppose prohibitive legislation 
stated that they are opposed to pay TV, 
put do not believe a legislative ban is 
necessary to defeat it. 

Almost 75 percent of the replies ex- 
pressed the belief that foreign aid ap- 
propriations should be substantially re- 
duced from the amount of the authori- 
gation bill which had passed the House 
pefore the questionnaire was released. 
Many noted in the margin that large- 
seale foreign aid should be discontinued 
altogether. 

Strong support was expressed for 
greater traffic control over military air- 
craft to avoid repetitions of recent mid- 
air disasters, although there is reluctance 
to hinder the alert readiness of our air 
defense forces. 

The replies, which came from non- 
farm as well as farm families, indicate 
lout of 5 prefer price supports at a fixed 
90 percent of parity over the sliding scale 
of flexible supports. More than 1 in 10 
declined to comment on this question, 
however, and several suggested the elim- 
ination of price support programs. 
_ By a 3 to 2 margin, voters rejected 

proposals for a large-scale program of 
Federal grants and loans to help com- 
munities undertake public works proj- 
ects, frequently expressing the fear that 
they would become make-work projects 
typical of some of the depression relief 
programs. Both yes and no answers 
frequently were qualified with sugges- 
tions as to what types of programs would 
be worthwhile. 

The response was better than 4 to 1 
against giving diplomatic recognition to 
Communist China. This is a clear indi- 
cation of public dislike and distrust of 
the Peiping regime until it demonstrates 
acapacity to act as a responsible nation. 

POLL PROVIDES VALUABLE INSIGHT 


We all recognize our duty to know the 
thoughts and beliefs of our constituents 
and to be the spokesmen of these views 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
not an easy task to keep well-acquainted 
with voter sentiments in districts that 
cover large areas and contain popula- 
tions of 300,000 or more. In addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams and 
telephone calls I receive, I greatly appre- 
ciate the many personal contacts I have 
with seventh district people, including 
my customary tour of all of the post 
offices in each of the 11 counties. I be- 
lieve this poll is another worthwhile tool 
for keeping closely in touch with the leg- 
islative wishes of the people, and conse- 
quently being better able to represent 
them. Each of those who replied helped 
to form this eross-section of public opin- 
ion, and demonstrated the willing par- 

ee ane in public affairs 
oe ae hallmark -of Ameri 

I commend this insight into the think- 
ing of my constituents to all of my col- 
leagues for I know these to be 
_ truly representative of the finest traits 

and characteristics of this Nation. 
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Final summary of opinion pell conducted by ene William G. Bray, Seventh District 
ndiana 
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. Do you believe a so-called summit conference between leaders of the free world and Soviet 
Russia would help to relieve world unrest?_-_.....- 
our 1958 test series, should we then stop testing nuclear weapons if the 


. Should personal and corporation income tax reduction be postponed until the budget is 
and deficit financing avoided?_.........- 
. Should excise taxes (transportation, communications, autos, appliances, etc.) be reduced 

to promote business and expand employment?---.-- 
Do you favor legislation outlawing pay television? ---- 
The House has authorized $2,900,000,000 in foreign aid for 1959, 

priation, to be yoted on soon, should be substantially less than the authorization?_....... 74 21 
. Should military aircraft be placed under civil air safety control to reduce the chance of 
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Do you favor fixed (as opposed to flexible) price supports for farm commodities? -__....-.... 22 65 13 
. Should the Government begin a large program of grants and loans to communities for public 
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NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of July 7, 1958, which 
refers to a resolution which is on the 
Senate Calendar. The resolution relates 
to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Confer- 
ence. We have for consideration a con- 
current resolution, sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, approved by the full com- 
mittee. The resolution proposes to carry 
out some of the recommendations which 
were agreed to by the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference last September. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New Linxs ror NATO 

The Senate has a chance to help foster, if 
even in a modest way, a more meaningful 
sense of community among the 15 nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Last September, the annual conference of 
NATO Parliamentarians conceived the idea of 
giving private citizens a chance to confer 
together on ways of enhancing the Atlantic 
Alliance. Unanimously, the Parliamentar- 
lans—all legislators from NATO countries— 
called upon their governments to appoint of- 
ficially outstanding private citizens as dele- 
gates to such a conference. This would fill 
a void which now exists by giving private 
citizens a role in NATO. Conceivably, the 
citizens could propose useful suggestions for 
giving greater unity of purpose to NATO and 
emphasizing the nonmilitary aspects of the 
alliance. No citizens, of course, eould com- 
mit his government, and all proposals would 
be advisory. 

The next step in this country is before the 
Senate. All the Senators present at the 
NATO meeting have joined with Senator 
GREEN in @ concurrent resolu- 
tion which would request the President to 


take appropriate action. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, without dissent, 
approved the resolution; favorable action in 
the House seems assured if and when the 
Senate as a whole votes its approval. Therein 
lies the rub. Faced with the adjournment 
confusion, this noncontroversial resolution 
could be relegated to limbo. That would be 
a pity. There is much cogency in Senator 
GREEN’s comment that “all wisdom does not 
lie in governments.” Surely the Senate will 
give the businessmen, scholars, labor leaders 
and scientists a chance to throw new light 
on this problem of so much concern to the 
free world. 





San Jose Building Boom Paces Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am including the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the San Jose 
News under date of July 10, 1958: 

San Jose Bumprve Boom Paces NATION 


City Building Inspector R. V. Lotz reports 
that new building permits for the first 6 
months of the year are running almost $2 
million over the same period of last year. 
Our jubilation knows no bounds since we 
have repeatedly said construction is the 
most substantial evidence cf a soaring econ- 
omy and lays the basis for prosperity in 
every other single field. 

Single family homes lead the parade with 
permits at $18.7 million. During the year 
previous, the score stood at $14.5 million, a 
fantastic increase. Im addition, Hayward 
builder A. L. Branden will this forthcom- 
ing Sunday dedicate his Tropicana Village 
which will be a $150 million community of 
10,006 homes, the largest such project ever 
planned in the West, with the site at Bay- 
shore Freeway and Stery Road. 

What is happening in this area reflects 
the very same pattern, if to a lesser degree, 
developing across the Nation. The F. W. 
Dedge Cerp., construction news and market- 
ing analysts, report that construction con- 
tracts made in May were at the very high- 
est level for any month in any year in the 
history of the Nation. 
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The Dodge company also says that the 
awards, which total for May more than $3.4 
billion, exceed May of 1957 by nine one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. In addition, the third 
highest month in history, June of 1957, was 5 
percent below last month’s record. These 
figures, incidentally, run parallel with the 
San Jose reports for they are, by and large, 
mostly concerned with home rather than 
commercial building. 

Since there is absolutely no question but 
that construction is the most reliable indi- 
cator of economic trends, it is possible to 
be complacent about a sneer at the United 
States hurled the other day by Nikita Khru- 
shchey who took time out in East Berlin to 
taunt losing capitalism. The Russian 
pointed out with obvious relish at the Amer- 
ican recession and said smugly there was no 
need for the Soviet Union to destroy the 
United States by force of arms, implying 
that we are doing a good job of economic 
suicide all by ourselves. - 

Thus San Jose is still booming along and 
the rest of the Nation is lifting itself out of 
the slump in the most constructive and last- 
ing of ways. And the most recent employ- 
ment index verifies this. 





Every Third Family Hit by Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a 
most interesting and illuminating docu- 
ment on the effects of the recession has 
recently come to my attention. This is 
Elmo Roper’s Public Pulse of July 19. 

Mr. Roper titles his release “Every 
Third Family Hit By Recession,” and 
goes on to substantiate this claim on 
the basis of questions which were asked 
of a cross-section of the population, na- 
tionwide. 

To me one of the most enlightening 
comments on the impact which the re- 
cession has made on the individual stems 
from the correlation which is made be- 
tween economic status and unemploy- 
ment. These statistics show that unem- 
ployment is significantly higher—21 per- 
cent—among families that are already 
in the low income group, while in the 
high or upper middle income group that 
is only 3 percent. 

Even worse is the substantiation which 
Mr. Roper seems to make for the thesis 
that unemployment is felt first and 
worst by Negroes. Twenty-four percent 
of Negro families have an unemployed 
member, as opposed te only 9 percent of 
white families. 

I highly recommend this short article 
to my colleagues as a new perspective 
of the recession, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, include it in the Rec- 
ORD: 

One third of the Nation has felt the im- 
pact of the current recession. This means 
that close to 60 millien people have been 
affected in some degree—either by loss of 
employment or loss in income—by the eco- 
nomic malaise that has crept across the Na- 
tion in the past year. A nationwide cross 
section was asked this question: 
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T’d like to know a little about how the 
recession has affected you personally. 
Which of these statements applies to you? 


Percent 
I or someone in my immediate family is 
OUt Of WORE cc cccdtsnamiinsocctncubeseee 10 
While no one in my family is out of 
work, our family income is less than 


&G WES .0 FOOT GOO sc tecden nti te ces wus 22 
Our family income is the same as it was 

@ FORT MOO scien cc witb os dhi ceapebdos 52 
Our family income is higher than it was 

9 GORE DBRki.nccéntnihnewattindiipeain 14 
BENCess UO . CERIN. .ccctidtcandcntcnininnn 2 


What job statistics do not show is the 
millions of people who while still at their 
jobs, have suffered cuts in pay or in over- 
time. The official figures do not record how 
many salesmen are facing unaccustomed 
sales resistance, to the extent that their 
families face unaccustomed budget restric- 
tions. Nor do they reveal the number of 
factory workers who have dropped from a 
5-day week plus overtime to a 4 or 3-day 
week. Yet such people represent a group 
more than twice as large as those actually 
unemployed, 

High though these figures are, they still 
leave the majority of the public untouched 
by the 1957-58 downturn. They also reveal 
a substantial segment who are actually 
better off than they were a year ago. This 
last group is of course a mixture of people 
on their first jobs, people who benefit from 
automatic pay increases, as well as those 
working in businesses or industries that are 
actually doing better this year than last. 


Inevitably, the economic blight is spread 
unevenly over the economic scale. Among 
people whose normal standard of living is 
above average, the better off and the worse 
off balance each other out. But among 
those already on the economic margin, half 
the families have suffered a setback in their 
standard of living: 


[In percent] 





High or 
upper | Middle] Low 
middle | income | income 
income 














Out Ceti iiccicatsin nds 3 7 21 
Income lower................- 18 21 26 
Pe I oe 56 57 43 
Income highe?........cs<ccce0« 20 14 8 
Express no opinion........... 3 1 2 





In addition, the old belief that Negroes are 
last hired, first fired gains substantial back- 
ing from today’s results. Only 9 percent 
of white families have an unemployed mem- 
ber at the present time, but 24 percent of 
Negro families report this sad statistic. 


RURAL RECESSION WORST 


Although cities like Detroit have been 
hard hit, in general people in large cities have 
weathered this year’s rugged economic 
climate better than people in small towns 
and country areas. While in cities of 100,000 
or more, 28 percent either have a family 
member out of work or reduced family in- 
come, the corresponding figure for people 
from towns of 2,500 or less and those living in 
rural areas is 37 percent. 

Since farm ineome is up somewhat, the 
rural recession appears to refiect a loss of 
job opportunities off, rather than on, the 
farms. While agriculture demanding less 
and less manpower, country and smalltown 
people have been turning more and more to 
forms of industrial employment within com- 
muting range of their homes. Apparently 
this kind of employment has dropped sharply. 

Regionally, midwesterners and southerners 
are most affected. The lowest out-of-work 
figure is reported for families in the North- 
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east. The Far West, whose unemployment 
figures are as high as those of any other 

of the country, also shows the greatest num. 
ber of people better off. 








{In percent] 

East | Mid-|South| Far 

west West 

—— | | ay 

Dut Of Werk ccudcncosasdeesis 6 ll 12 2 
dees SWE... .20 6 pe cenewers 23 23 22 18 
Income same. ............-..- 58 50 51 % 
Income higher. -.............- 12 14 ll 21 
Express no opinion. ......-.- 1 2 4 3 





What do these figures mean? They make 
it clear that the blight of unemployment 
spreads quickly beyond those who actually 
lose their jobs. A dip that has not earned 
the name depression has nonetheless reduced 
the economic well-being of a full third of 
the Nation’s families. 





Senators Thank Sun-Times for Telecast 
of Hearings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that the Chicago Sun Times is 
fully aware of the appreciation on the 
part of Congress and the public, includ- 
ing the working men and women as well 
as businessmen for telecasting the Sen- 
ate rackets-committee hearings held in 
Chicago recently. 

This endeavor was indeed an act of 
public service and I want to thank the 
Chicago Sun Times, too. 

It is my belief that better solutions and 
sounder legislation will result because 
the eyes of the people are on some of the 
unscrupulous labor leaders as well as 
on Congress. The public is informed 
and the people want action to remedy 
and not destroy, to strengthen, not weak- 
en our laws in the labor field. Justice to 
all concerned will not be wrought with 
prejudicial thinking and discriminatory 
legislation. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of July 1, 
1958] 
Senators THANK SUN-TimeEs FOR TELECAST 
oF HEARINGS 
(By Jack McPhaul) 

With the thanks of the government, @ 2 
week public service telecast of the Senate 
rackets committee probe ended Friday. 

The camera report to Chicagoans on gang- 
ster activties in their city initiated by the 
Sun-Times and station WBKB (channel 7) 
ended with the reading of statements by 
senators as they concluded the Chicago phase 
of the hearings. 

The Sun-Times and WBKB presentation 
began with the start of hearings July 8 and 
the cameras were on the job at every session 
thereafter. 

WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 

Surveys have shown that the telecasts at 
tached wide interest and attention through- 
out the Chicago area. Letters received bY 
this newspaper reflected the anxiety and in- 
dignation of citizens over the disc 
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of hoodlum forays against working people 
and businessmen. 

This alerting of the public to gangland 
yiolence, intimidation and extortion was one 
of the chief goals of the hearings, Senator 
JoHN L. McCLELLAN (Democrat of Arkansas), 
committee chairman, said Friday. 

“This committee is very grateful to The 
sun-Times and Station WBKB for televising 
the hearings,” sald Senator McCLettan. “It 
was a genuine public service. The program 
was not sponsored. It was presented by The 
Sun-Times and WBKB at their own expense.” 

McCLteLLaAN said he wished that similar 
public service programs could be presented 
in other communities during exposures of 
local conditions. 

Senator Kart E. Munor (Republican of 
South Dakota) and Senator Frank CHURCH 
(Democrat of Idaho), other committee mem- 
pers, joined with the chairman in praising 
the telecast. 


‘‘PUBLIC’S BUSINESS” 
“This is the public’s business,” said 
CuurcH. “It is appropriate that the hear- 


ings be televised and publicized in the press.” 

In addition to supporting the telecast, 
The Sun-Times assigned staff reporters to 
the hearing for full newspage coverage of the 
testimony, background information and in- 
terpretation. 

Televiewers in homes and publie places 
watched and listened as McCLELLAN stated 
that the next move was up to Chicago public 
Officials. He said: 

“Other than legislation, the final good, 
the maximum good can only come if local 
enforcement officers will meet their respon- 
sibilities and pursue the clues we have de- 
veloped here to the end that those who 
have committed criminal acts are brought 
to the bar of justice.” 





Again, the Coin Clippers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, inflation continues to rob the 
financially prudent and thrifty citizen. 
It oppresses the elderly and the dis- 
abled, existing on modest fixed compen- 
sation, pension or savings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include a thought-pro- 
Voking statement on the effects of this 
Vicious and unbridled economic robber 
contained in a letter I have received 
from Mr. Maury A. Hubbard, executive 
secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


— pertinent portion of his letter fol- 


Every responsible citizen is interested in 
Security and a large part of our total en- 
are expended toward the attainment 
of this objective. This is done through sys- 
tematic savings which are generally invested 
in life insurance policies, pensions, annuities, 
Stocks, bonds or real estate and personal 
Property. Such savings and investments not 
only provide for those who prudent- 
¥ provide for their own future—they also 
Provide the capital which must be available 
‘o supply the machines and tools needed by 
job holders in an ever expanding ecenomy. 
' until now, this has been one of the 
Sectors responsible for our fantastic growth 
and development, 
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But people will not save for the future 
without some assurance that their savings 
will be protected. 

It is here that government has a very 
solemn moral obligation and responsibility. 
It is not the responsibility of government to 
undertake the impossible task of providing 
security for each of its citizens—this is 
something that they and they alone can do. 
People support government—government 
cannot support people. 

Instead of attempting the impossible, the 
Congress should make it a first order of busi- 
ness to discharge its responsibility in pre- 
venting any further deterioration and 
erosion in the value of savings already ac- 
cumulated or which will be accumulated in 
the future. 

There are numerous examples of why this 
is necessary and desirable. 

We shudder at the thought of the coin 
clipping indulged in by the Roman emperors 
in order to finance false and fraudulent 
schemes designed to mislead people into 
thinking that government could or would 
provide for their security. Dishonest prac- 
tices of this sort led to the collapse of the 
mighty Roman Empire. 

The wild inflation in Germany following 
World War I brought on the collapse of 
government that produced Hitler. 

The political shenanigans of Argentina’s 
Peron, who professed to love the poor people, 
the shirtless ones, caused a deterioration in 
the value of money amounting to 73 percent 
over a 9-year period. Mr. Peron destroyed 
73 percent of the security of the provident 
people in Argentina under the guise of pro- 
viding for their security. Thrifty people, the 
backbone of every country, lost their earned 
security and the shirtless ones, the poor peo- 
ple, lost job opportunities for the lack of 
capital to provide the machines and tools 
needed to supply jobs. Result: no one has 
security—not even Mr. Peron. 

France is now on the verge of collapse— 
politically, economically, and militarily—in 
spite of millions which we have poured down 
the rathole trying to bolster up and support 
her socialistic economy. The job is com- 
pletely hopeless and will continue so until 
the people of France recognize the utter fu- 
tility of government attempts to do for people 
what the people should and must do for 
themselves. In its failure to protect the 
people’s savings, however, government has 
made it impossible for even the wise and 
the provident to take care of their own 
future needs. 

Consider the plight of the farsighted 
Frenchman who at. the age of 21 in the year 
1914 started a program of systematic savings 
which would have given him a comfortable 
retirement income of 1,000 francs per month 
beginning in 1958. For his provident sac- 
rifice over the years, at retirement, his reward 
was 1,000 francs per month—worth the price 
of 1 meal every 30 days. Such is the end 
product of government-guaranteed security. 

Well, that can’t happen here—some will 
say. But it is happening here. The dollar 
of 1939 is now worth 48 cents. It has lost 
15 percent of its purchasing power in the 
last 9 years. Each month, in spite of the 
recession, prices move up, the papers say. 
It would be more accurate to say that each 
month the value of money shrinks: Secu- 
rity based on a dollar that becomes increas- 
ingly imsecure is a cruel political fraud. It 
is a crime against the very people whose 
provident foresight and self-sacrifice have 
entitled them to a secure old age and whose 
savings have provided the machines, tools, 
and other resources necessary for our un- 
precedented progress. 

The total tax take, Federal, State, and 
local, now amounts to around 32 percent of 
the total earnings of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. Pushing this 
rate any higher would generate irresistible 
demands for increased salaries and wages 
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plus further demands for the Government 
to provide services which the exorbitant 
tax rate makes it increasingly difficult for 
families to provide for themselves. Hence 
the only sensible course is to reduce ex-+ 
penditures to balance our tax income. Yet 
in spite of indications that the Federal 
budget may be as much as $10 billion. out 
of balance on the red side, we are witness- 
ing the disgusting spectacle of some Con- 
gressmen falling over themselves in their 
attempts to force through legislation calling 
for vast new and additional Federal outlays. 

As coin clippers, such Representatives put 
the ancient rulers to shame, and as pil- 
ferers of the public’s savings, these men 
make of John Dillinger a 10th rater. 





I Have Served My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include “A Mother’s Letter to 
Theodore Roosevelt,” dated February 3, 
1916, and his reply: 

“I Have SErRvED My Country”—A MOTHER’S 

LETTER TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS 

REPLY 


THE LETTER TO COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


Dear Sm: When you were talking of “race 
suicide” I was rearing a large family on al- 
most no income. I often thought of writ- 
ing to you of some of my hardships and now 
when “preparedness” may take some of my 
boys I feel Imust. I have 11 of my own and 
brought up 3 stepchildren, and yet in the 
30 years of my married life I have never had 
a new cloak or winter hat. I have sent 
seven children to school at one time. I had 
a family of 10 for 18 years with no money to 
hire a washerwoman though bearing a child 
every 2 years. Nine—several through or 
nearly—of my children have got into high 
school and two into State Normal School 
and one into the University of Michigan. I 
haven't eaten a paid-for meal in 20 years or 
paid for a night’s lodging in 30. Not 1 of 
the 5 boys—the youngest is 15—use tobacco 
or liquor. I have worn men’s discarded 
shoes much of the time. I have had little 
time for reading. 

I think I have served my country, my 
husband has been an invalid for 6 years— 
leaving me the care and much work on our 
little sandy farm. I have bothered you 
enough. To me race suicide has perhaps a 
different meaning when I think my boys 
may have to face the cannon, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S REPLY 
FEBRUARY 9, 1916. 

My DEar Mrs. : Your letter interests 
me very much. It interests me both because 
of what you tell me about yourself, and be- 
cause of what may be the attitude of mind of 
other women and men, whom I heartily re- 
spect and admire, and who do not under- 
stand quite what it is that I am trying to say 








. to our people. 


You say that when I was talking of race 
suicide you were rearing a large family on 
almost no income; that you often thought of 
writing to me of some of your hardships; 
and that now that my “preparedness” may 
take some of your boys, you feel you must 
write tome. You state you have 11 children 
of your own and have brought up 3 step- 
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children, and that yet, in the 30 years of 
your married life, you have “never had a 
new cloak or winter hat” and that you had 
sent 7 of the children to school at one time 
and had a family of 10 for 18 years, with no 
money to hire a washerwoman, although you 
were bearing a child every 2 years; and you 
say that, of your children, 9 have gotten into 
high school and 2 into the State normal 
school and 1 into the University of Michigan; 
that you “haven’t eaten a paid-for meal in 
20 years or paid for a night’s lodging in 30,” 
and that you have had most of the time to 
wear men’s discarded shoes and have had lit- 
tle time for reading; and you say that you 
feel that you have served your country. 
(And so you have.) You add that your hus- 
band has been an invalid for 6 years, so that 
you have had to do most of the work on your 
little sandy farm. You end by saying that 
race suicide has perhaps a different meaning 
to you now, when you think your boys “may 
have to face the cannon.” 

Now, my dear Mrs. , you have de- 
scribed a career of service which makes me 
feel more like taking off my hat to you and 
saluting you as a citizen deserving of the 
highest honor, than I would feel as regards 
any colonel of a crack regiment. But you 
seem to think, if I understand your letter 
aright, that “preparedness” is in some way 
designed to make your boys food for cannon. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the surest way to 
prevent your boys from being food for can- 
non is to have them, and all the other young 
men of the country—my boys, for instance, 
and the boys of all other fathers and moth- 
ers throughout the country—so trained, so 
prepared, that it will not be safe for any 
foreign foe to attack us. Preparedness no 
more invites war than fire insurance invites 
a fire. Ishall come back to this matter again 
in a moment. But I will speak to you first 
@ word as to what you say about race sui- 
cide. I have never preached the imposition 
of an excessive maternity on any woman. I 
have always said that every man worth call- 
ing such will feel a peculiar sense of chival- 
ric tenderness toward his wife, the mother of 
his children. He must be unselfish and con- 
siderate with her. But, exactly as he must 
do his duty, so she must do her duty. I 
have said that it is self-evident that unless 
the average woman, capable of having chil- 
dren, has four, the race will not go forward; 
for this is necessary in order to offset the 
women who for proper reasons do not marry, 
or who, from no fault of their own, have no 
children, or only 1 or 2, or whose chil- 
dren die before they grow up. I do not want 
to see us Americans forced to import our 
babies from abroad. I do not want to see 
the stock of people like yourself and like 
my family die out—and you do not either; 
and it will inevitably die out if the average 
man and the average woman are so selfish 
and so cold that they wish either no chil- 
dren, or just 1 or 2 children. We have had 
six children in this family. We wish we had 
more. Now the grandchildren are coming 
along; and I am sure you agree with me 
that no other success in life, not being Pres- 
ident, or being wealthy, or going to college, 
or anything else, comes up to the success of 
the man and woman who can feel that they 
have done their duty and that their children 
and grandchildren rise up to call them 
blessed. 


You have had to work very hard, but, Mrs. 
, [am sure you are the type of woman 
who takes pride in what you have accom- 
plished. Surely, you feel you are entitled to 
respect, not sympathy or pity. Certainly 
this is the way I feel about you. I feel that 
you are the kind of American of whom all 
good Americans should be proud. I think 
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that what you have done puts you in the 
first rank of those men and women of this 
generation who have served their country. 

Now, for what you say about preparedness. 
Iam enclosing you a slip of paper containing 
an account of the destruction that has been 
wrought in Belgium by the German Army. 
Over 18,000 houses have been destroyed. You 
will see that in one town 127 out of 130 
houses were burned to the ground, and in 
another 1,263 out of 1,375. A population 
twice the size of that of Michigan is now 
living under conditions where, if the women 
of a family are maltreated, the father and 
sons dare not stand up for them against any 
soldier of the invading army, because they 
would be shot if they didso. In some towns, 
the officers treat the women and children 
well. In other towns they permit frightful 
misconduct toward them. Would you wish 
your sons to see you and their sisters fright- 
fully maltreated and be afraid in any way 
even to show resentment against the brutal 
men guilty of the misconduct? This is 
exactly what has happened to the population 
of Belgium—7 million souls—because they 
had not prepared their strength in advance. 
Beligum gave no cause of offense to any na- 
tion. She was much freer from giving of- 
fense than the United States has been. She 
had not committed a wrong of any kind or 
sort; but she was rich; she was badly pre- 
pared; only a small proportion of her people 
had been trained to war; and so she was in- 
vaded. For 18 months her people have been 
living in misery such as you and I can hardly 
picture to ourselves. The shame, the hu- 
miliation and suffering have been well-nigh 
intolerable. Many hundreds of Belgian 
women and children, many thousands of 
men, have ben killed. Multitudes of inno- 
cent noncombatants have been killed, or 
their houses burned, and their little all taken 
from them. Many hundreds of thousands 
are in the direst want. All are suffering 
greatly. And this is because her people had 
not prepared and because a big, powerful 
neutral nation like the United States did not 
dare to stand up for them. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and I have four sons and 
they are as dear to us as your sons are to 
you. If we now had war, these four boys 
would all go. We think it entirely right that 
they should go if their country needs them. 
But I do not think it fair that they should 
be sent to defend the boys who are too soft 
or tco timid to face the cannon, or the other 
boys who wish to stay at home to make 
money while somebody else protects them. 
If throughout this country all young men 
like your sons and like mine are trained so 
that they can defend this country in time 
of trouble, I do not believe that the trouble 
with ever come. Preparedness will probably 
prevent these boys from having to face the 
cannon; but if other nations become con- 
vinced that the mothers of this country have 
raised their boys to be afraid to face the 
cannon, then you can be absolutely certain 
that, sooner or later, these other nations will 
come over and treat us just as the military 
powers of the old world have treated the 
Chinese. The Chinese were too proud to 
figbt; and so they have been kicked. Those 
of our people who are too proud to fight 
ought to wear pigtails. 

You say you have had little time for read- 
ing; but your letter interests me so that I 
am sending you a copy of my autobiography. 
You won't care to read it all; but I wish you 
would read about our family life and about 
what I say of war and social justice. I think, 
on the whole, you will agree with what is 
therein said. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A Dream Come True 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR, 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 10 years that I have served in 
Congress, I have sponsored the annual 
Mack educational tour to Washi 
D. C., for schoolchildren of the 2ist 
Congressional District of Illinois, ]j 
has been my policy to ask the children, 
after returning to Illinois, to submit an 
essay giving their impressions of their 
trip. Each year the American flag which 
was flying over the Capitol when the 
students visited there is awarded to the 
writer of the best essay. 

This year the winner of the flag was 
Paul James Walstad, of Morrisonville, 
Ill, I would like to include his winning 
essay in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

My IMPRESSIONS OF WASHINGTON, D. C, 

(By Paul James Walstad) 


During my study of American history in 
junior high school, I dreamed of the time 
I would be able to visit our Nation’s Capital, 
This dream was first implanted in me by my 
mother who lived and worked in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 3 years before I was born. 
My dream came true, due to the generosity 
of Congressman PeTer F. Mack, Jr., d 
the period June 9 through June 13, 1958, 

‘I learned that our Capital City is laid out 
in a wheel design, with the stately Capitol 
Building forming the hub, and the beautiful 
avenues, along which are constructed the 
many Government buildings, the spokes. As 
I began the tour I was first impressed by the 
beauty of the city and its beautiful marble 
buildings. However, as the tour progressed 
I became increasingly aware of the historic 
background which formed the city and 
laid the foundation for our present form of 
government. Once in the Capitol Building 
I was impressed with its structure, the stat- 
ues of our forefathers, and the beautiful 
paintings on the walls. As the tour of the 
Capitol Building progressed I felt, along with 
the others, that it truly is the living symbol 
of ffeedom. 

The tour covered such places as the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, where we shook hands 
with J. Edgar Hoover and saw various new 
criminal detection devices, the home of our 
first President at Mount Vernon, the National 
Cemetery in Arlington, the Supreme Court 
Building, the White House, and many other 
points of interest. We also, during the tour, 
visited Jefferson’s Memorial, Washington's 
Monument and last, but not least, Lincoln's 
Memorial where I was impressed by the large 
statue of Lincoln. : 

As I went from one point of interest t 
another, I was impressed by how closely re 
lated each was with the other, In Washing- 
ton, D. C., lies the beginning of our goverl- 
ment and from it comes the hopes and prolii- 
ises that our Nation shall remain free. 

This feeling was most apparent during my 
visit to a session of the House of Representa 
tives and to the Senate. There I became 
aware that we are living in the days of vital 
history making. As I watched our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators at work, I was espe 
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cially grateful for our democratic form of 
yernment. 

As I said goodby to our Capital and started 
on the trip home, I promised myself that I 
would, somehow, do some small task in help- 
jng to keep our Nation free and always be 


faithful to her. 





Right To Come, Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 15, 1958, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which 
pointed up the matter of the President’s 
proposal to Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to restore to the Government the 
right to deny passports to Communists 
and their sympathizers. 

Since that date, another newspaper 
item in the form of a letter to the editor 
of the Baltimore Evening Sun by George 
Washington Williams, of Baltimore, 
Md., which addresses itself to this same 
important problem, has come to my at- 
tention. These two newspaper articles 
herein referred to come from widely 
separate sections of our country and, by 
reason of their separation, point to two 
significant facts: First, that the Amer- 
ican people are alarmed by the con- 
tinuous, unbroken string of Communist- 
coddling decisions of the Supreme 
Court; and, second, that this alarm is 
not sectional. To the contrary, this 
feeling of alarm, disgust and grave sus- 
picion of a Court which has subordi- 
nated law, national security and com- 
monsense to what they glibly and sanc- 
timoniously refer to as individual rights, 
is a general one shared by the people 
throughout the country. 

Travel abroad for purposes which 
might be inimical to the national inter- 
ests of the American Government is not 
one of the inherent rights of citizenship. 
Instead, it is a high privilege and one 
which should be restricted to those loyal 
Americans who have demonstrated their 
loyalty to the United States—the coun- 
try upon which they may call for pro- 
tection while traveling in foreign lands. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
this item herewith: 

Ricut To Come, Go 
To the Eptror or THE EVENING SUN. 

Sir: The matter of the refusal of passports 
has been given a fair amount of attention 
by the Sunpapers and the President is now 
Pressing for legislation to provide him with 
discriminatory power. As we not infre- 
quently refer to the Magna Carta in connec- 
tion with what may be called primordial 
rights reference therein to this problem may 
be appropriately made at this time. Section 
41 of the original Carta provided for all mer- 
chants to come and go, except in time of war. 
hog following section provided that “It shall 

awful, for the time to come, for anyone 
to go out of our kingdom, and return safely 
aid securely * * * unless in time of war, 
a Some short space, for the common benefit 

the realm.” The. other reservations. are 
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not important to the moment, except “ac- 
cording to the law of the land.” 

Now, there were a number of changes in 
the Carta, but the one in common use will 
show that section 42 has been eliminated, 
which is found only in the original Carta. 
It appears that the King had the right to 
control his subjects’ movements by the use 
of the writ “ne exeat regno,” and particularly 
in the interest of war necessities. In any 
circumstance, the right to go and come was 
dependent upon circumstances and was fi- 
nally eliminated from the Carta, thus mak- 
ing the matter of coming and going depend- 
ent upon the needs of the kingdom as pro- 
vided for by law. It will be noted that this 
coming and going, as the right appeared in 
the original Carta, was for the common 
benefit of the realm, and not for the conven- 
ience of the subject. So we find that the 
right to come and go is not completely rooted 
in that basic document to the point where 
the interference with it runs afoul of due 
process or the law-of-the-land limitation on 
government action. 

GEO. WASHINGTON WILLIAMS, 

BALTIMORE, July 9. 





Letter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, the follow- 
ing is a letter which I am sending to 
some of my constituents in Louisiana: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear FRIEND: I am enclosing a reprint 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD which I will 
appreciate your reading. This will give you 
an idea of a few of the accomplishments 
which I have worked hard to bring about 
as your Congressman. Since January of 
1943, I have had the great honor and privi- 
lege of serving you as your Representative 
in Congress. During my term of office, which 
counting this year will make 16, I have done 
my very best to give you the kind of repre- 
sentation that you wanted and deserve here 
in Washington. 

I have tried to help each and every one in 
the district that called upon me for assist- 
ance during this period, and have done 
everything possible to give each and every 
person my sympathetic and complete coop- 
eration in their problems with a feeling of 
understanding and friendship. As you no 
doubt realize, since 1942 we have been 
through, and are still going through, perilous 
times. I think you will agree with me that 
my seniority and experience in Congress for 
the past 16 years certainly enables me to 
work in your best interests, and for the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Since Congress is still in session, and may 
or may not adjourn before election day, I 
will be deprived of an opportunity to get 
around the district to personally see and 
shake hands with you, and. for that reason, 
I am writing this letter to sincerely ask you 
for your vote and support on Saturday, 
August 23, which is election day. 

I am extremely grateful for your kind and 
sincere support in all my previous elections, 
and I again will be most appreciative for 
your vote and support on Saturday, August 
23. I know many times it is most inconveni- 
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ent to go to the polls on election day, but I 
again urge you to do everything possible to 
go to the polls and be sure to vote, Saturday, 
August 23. You may rest assured that I shall 
continue to do everything within my power 
to help and assist you in any trouble that 
may beset you at this time and in the fu- 
ture. You may, therefore, rest assured that 
I shall continue to put forth my best efforts 
in your behalf. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy Morrison, 
JAMES H. MorRRISON, 
Member of Congress. 

P. S.—As I have said in the past, I want 
you to feel that at any time I can serve you 
in my capacity as your Congressman, please 
do not hesitate to call on me. Best regards. 

J. H. M. 





H. R. 469, a Bill To Require Fiber Con- 
tent Labeling of All Textile Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, most of the opposition to H. R. 
469, my bill to require fiber content 
labeling of all textile products, has come 
from various segments of the garment 
industry. I think it is worth noting that 
one of that industry’s well respected and 
longtime columnists, Dorothy L. Wallis, 
who has been writing for the Women’s 
Wear Daily for many years, has spoken 
up strongly in favor of fiber content 
labeling. Under unanimous consent, I 
include her column of May 27, 1958: 

WuHatT’s IN IT? 
(By Dorothy L. Wallis) 

May & consumer have an opinion? Amid 
current hullabaloo on the subject of com- 
pulsory fabric fiber labeling, has it not oc- 
curred to some of the disputants that in 
many cases the consumer wants to know? 

The pros and the cons battle, scourging 
each other with “selfish interests,” “high- 
powered promotion,” “protection of the cus- 
tomer,” and other robust terms. “The tex- 
tile industry is not misrepresenting its prod- 
ucts,” insists a spokesman in a lately pub- 
lished letter to the New York Times. Hard- 
ship, high costs, hitting an industry when 
it’s down are all bandied about freely. “We 
tell the consumer what she needs to know,” 
insists one faction. “She’s more interested 
in durability, shrinkage, colorfastness, and 
service.” 

Well, here’s one consumer who wants to 
know all that, and still wants to know what 
fibers go into the materials she buys. I’m 
no textile technician, but I’d like respect 
for the small knowledge I have, when it 
comes to materials with which I’ve had, or 
am going to have, experience. 

I’m able to learn what specific fur I’m 
buying. And incidentally, from what coun- 
try in the world it comes, another contro- 
versial aspect of the textile labeling bill, as 
it’s being juggled about in House and Sen- 
ate. Perhaps the bill is, as argued by some 
antagonists, a propaganda effort on the part 
of cotton growers. Certainly parts of the 
fur industry fought their bill before it 
finally became law. Presumably, nobody’s 
yet gone out of the fur business simply by 
reason of having to identify his goods. The 
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same situation may well continue in the 
textile fields. And here’s one consumer who 
will be happier and more satisfied—if any. 
body in textiles cares. 


Soviet Schedule Kept in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of July 17, 1958, is most interesting. It 
reveals in retrospect what I said more 
than 2 years ago was in prospect. 

I told it to all who would listen, in- 
cluding all of the people I could get to in 
the White House, in the State Depart- 
ment, as well as to our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It should have been in their files then. 
There can be no excuse for it not having 
been verified by them long before the 
happening of any of the events re- 
counted. 

The article by Drew Pearson, based on 
his own travels through the area, fol- 
lows: 

Soviet SCHEDULE KEPT IN NEAR EAST 
( By Drew Pearson) 


The Kremlih timetable for the Near East 
is running right on schedule. Last October, 
after talks with Arab leaders, this writer re- 
ported Nasser’s plan to unite Syria and 
Egypt, and Moscow’s plan to work with Nas- 
ser in gradually taking over all the Arab 
States through subversion and revolution. 

The Kremlin timetable, as then reported, 
was 3 months to take over the desert king- 
dom of Jordan; 6 months to take Saudi 
Arabia; 9 months to take Lebanon; and 12 
months to take Iraq. 

The timetable is late in one respect, early 
in another. Jordan did not fall in 3 months. 
Tough little King Hussein, backed by Ameri- 
can arms and the British-trained Bedouins 
of the Arab Legion, resisted all attempts to 
undermine his regime. 

Instead, the timetable was speeded up for 
Iraq. This country, supposed stronghold of 
the West, was scheduled to become Nasserized 
in 12 months. Instead it fell in 9 months. 

It was to block the Kremlin timetable that 
the Eisenhower doctrine was proclaimed. 
Here is how both timetable and the doctrine 
are working: 

Saudi Arabia: King Saud’s glamor visit to 
the United States seems to have been for 
naught. The old King is sick, a virtual pris- 
oner in his own palace, surrounded.by wives, 
children, and medical prescriptions. His 
brother, Prince Faisal, a friend of Nasser, 
has been running the country. 

Saud has sent a hurry-up call to the State 
Department to send an’American doctor to 
his desert capital. After the doctor’s arrival 
it’s expected Saud will go to Switzerland for 
medical treatment and remain there indefi- 
nately. This will be the cue for Prince Faisal 
to become King. There is already unrest in 
Saudi Arabia and a definite tie-up with Egypt 
is expected shortly after Faisal assumes the 
throne. 

Lebanon: Handsome, pro-West President 
Chamoun, a Catholic surrounded by Mos- 
lems, is bitter against the United States. For 
weeks he has been pressing Secretary Dulles 
informally for aid under the Eisenhower 
doctrine; and for an equal number of weeks 
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Dulles has been working through the United 
States Ambassador to head off any formal 
request for aid. Only this week did the des- 
perate Chamoun lay it on the line. Up until 
then, Dulles had pointed out that the United 
Nations found no evidence of foreign inter- 
vention. 

However, U. N. Secretary Dag Hammar- 
skjold has now admitted privately to Ameri- 
can diplomats that he deliberately white- 
washed Syrian-Egyptian intervention in 
Lebanon in order not to embarrass Nasser. 
When Hammarskjold went to Cairo, Nasser 
promised to cooperate with the U. N., if the 
U. N. did not embarrass him. On the other 
hand, if the United States and England in- 
tervened, Nasser warned, he would be forced 
to resist. So Hammarskjold pulled a “Mu- 
nich” and declared there was little evidence 
of Egyptian-Syrian intervention in Lebanon. 

President Chamoun, who will step down 
after the July elections, is expected to throw 
his weight to the Lebanese chief of staff, 
Gen. Fuad Shehab, his successor. However, 
he has warned that Shehab is deceitful, will 
probably play ball with Nasser. General She- 
hab has been sunning himself on the beaches 
outside Beirut instead of fighting to defend 
his country. 

Iraq: Instead of cooperating with Dag 
Hammarskjold as promised, Nasser’s agents 
in Baghdad dealt the West one of the most 
deadly blows so far received in the Near East. 
The United States had not the slightest 
inkling that revolt was coming. 

We were so confident of the Iraqi Army 
that we were planning to use them, along 
with Turkish troops, to intervene in Leba- 
non. American transport planes had been 
flown to southern Turkey near the Iraqi 
border from Wiesbaden to be ready to ferry 
Iraqui troops to Lebanon. 

Israel: When I reported the Kremlin time- 
table to Premier Gen-Gurion last fall, he 
kept repeating, “This is a problem for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” What he meant was 
that the plan to solidify the Arab States in 
a Nasserized anti-West confederation was too 
big for Israel. He was right. 





Loyalty Oath Ruling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald Express of Tuesday, July 8, 1958: 

LOYALTY OATH RULING 


The United States Supreme Court caused 
another shock when it decided that the Cali- 
fornia non-Communist oath required of re- 
ligious groups and veterans seeking State tax 
exemptions is unconstitutional. 

Thus was toppled another barrier set up 
by those who felt they were trying to stem 
the progress of domestic communism in this 
country. 

Justice Brennan stated that it was not 
proper that the individual or organization 
applying for the tax exemption bear the 
burden of proof that he is not a person or 
organization advocating the overthrow of the 
Government. 

But Justice Clark in opposition said: 

“I cannot agree that due process requires 
California to bear the burden of proof under 
the circumstances of this case. This is not 
@ criminal proceeding. Neither fine nor im- 
prisonment is involved. 
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“Appellants are free to speak as they 
to advocate what they will. If they adyo. 
cate the violent and forceful overthrow of 
the California government, California wij 
take no action against them under the tay 
provisions here in question. 

“But it will refuse to take any action for 
them, in the sense of extending to them the 
legislative largesse that is inherent in the 
granting of any tax exemption or deduction,” 

And Los Angeles County Counsel Harold 
W. Kennedy declared: 

“As a public law officer, I firmly believe it 
is the purpose of the Constitution to pre. 
serve the government and not to serve as q 
protective shield for those who, while claim. 
ing privileges under the Constitution, would 
seek to destroy it.” 

More and more, it would seem to us, the 
way is being paved toward that day when 
it will be just nobody’s business who and 
how many people are American Communists, 
no matter how harmful or threatening their 
activities. 





States Rights Victories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

STATES RIGHTS VICTORY 


The last of the 10 original amendments to 
the United States Constitution says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The House of Representatives, by an over- 
whelming 241 to 155 vote, has reaffirmed that 
guiding American principle in a measure re- 
ferred to as a States rights bill. It is a signal 
victory for State government. 

In essence, the bill was designed to put 4 
restraining hand on Supreme Court tenden- 
cies to indulge in judicial legislation. 

The House measure states: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed a8 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect, or 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between such act and a State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

To Representative Wrt1am M. Coun, of 
Mississippi, must go much of the credit for 
this important legislation. He was &@ C0 
author of the bill, and he fought long and 
energetically for its passage. 

In this he had strong support from the 
American Bar Association, the 
Farm Bureau, the Conference of Governors, 
the Association of State Attorneys 
and the American Medical Association, 

Opposition came mostly from the 
the NAACP, railroad brotherhoods, and the 
Departments of Justice and Labor. 

As we read it, the bill holds the Constitu- 
tion supreme, and where there is any ques 
tion about States versus Federal control, 
Congress stands as the arbiter. It will affect 
antisubversive laws, narcotics statutes, water 
rights—many fields in which State laws have 
been preempted. 
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Mr. CoLMER put it to his House colleagues 
ly. The bill restates, he said, the Jef- 
fersonian doctrine “of keeping the govern- 
ment on a local level as close to the people 
as possible, as against concentration in an 
all-powerful Federal Government.” 





Bang-Jensen: Another Martyr 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H., of July 16, 1958; 
which cites an article from the Indian- 
apolis Star, also included: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of July 16, 1958] 


BANG-JENSEN: ANOTHER MARTYR 


The dismissal of the senior political affairs 
officer Povl Bang-Jensen by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, for refusing to hand over 
to that body the names of 81 Hungarian 
witnesses who testified during the U. N. in- 
vestigation of the brutal Hungarian mas- 
sacre, ranks as one of the most cowardly and 
unprincipled betrayals of trust in the history 
of this country. Moreover, it is an act for 
which the American Government cannot 
shirk its responsibility, for Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge has washed his hands 
of the whole affair, calling Bang-Jensen’s 
ouster an internal personnel matter, and 
Judge Robert Morris, former counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Says he has definite proof that two top 
Americans at the U. N. actually had a hand 
in the conspiracy against Bang-Jensen. 

The naivete of Ambassador Lodge, who 
says he thinks the names would have been 
kept out of the wrong hands if the Secre- 
tariat had access to them, is too good to be 
true. We don’t believe it is naivete. Lodge 
knows full well that the scores of Communist 
employees of the Secretariat would have 
stolen the list of names and the Reds would 
then have murdered hundreds of innocent 
Hungarians, just as they did former Premier 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter only a few 
short weeks ago. Bang-Jensen realized this 
too, but being made of sterner stuff than 
our U. N. representatives, he not only refused 
to hand over the names of these Hungarians, 
who agreed to tell their stories under the 
Pledge that their identity would be pro- 
tected, but he also fought until he secured 
permission to burn the names in the pres- 
ence of U. N. officials. 

Why have the Communists centered their 
fire on Bang-Jensen? Unless your memory 
is very short, you will recall that it was he 


' Who put the teeth in the U. N. report con- 


demning Soviet Russia for the brutal rape of 

Hungary. While the Communists go un- 

punished for the atrocities they commit, 

Bang-Jensen is fired for doing his duty. It 

was Bang-Jensen whom the U. N, had per- 

Sonally entrusted with the safekeeping of 
names, 

This whole sordid affair does have one 
brighter aspect. It has given the American. 
People an opportunity to see the great power 
Wielded by Russia within the United Nations. 
It has given them an opportunity to see the 
cowardice of the Eisenhower administration, 

stood idly by and permitted Bang- 
Jensen to be fired without ever having had 
4&0 opportunity to testify in his own behalf, 
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an administration which had acquiesced 
when the U. N.’s highest tribunal ruled that 
American employees at the U. N. could not 
be fired for suspected Communist sympa- 
thies. Bang-Jensen was fired, but they were 
reinstated with back pay. 

We urge our readers to protest the cow- 
ardly betrayal of Bang-Jensen to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Department of 
State, 2ist Street and Virginia Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., and, by way of encour- 
agement for a job well done, to send copies 
of their letters to Mr. Bang-Jensen, 18 Old 
Farm Road, Lake Success, Long Island. 


{From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star] 
A CoFFIN NAIL FoR FREEDOM 


We have been sent a copy of a letter from 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge to State 
Supreme Court Justice M. T. Philps, of 
Arizona. It concerns the fate of Paul Bang- 
Jensen. He is the Danish diplomat who re- 
fused to surrender the names of scores of 
Hungarian freedom fighters to the U. N. 
Secretariat, first because he promised the 
Hungarians not to, and second, because he 
knows that U. N. employees from Com- 
munist countries would be certain to steal 
or copy these names and give them to So- 
viet delegates. 

Lodge washes his hands of the whole af- 
fair.- First he says, he was always convinced 
that the names would have been kept out 
of the “wrong hands” if the Secretariat had 
got them. That is nonsense. Anybody who 
knows anything about communism ought 
to know that all the Soviet Union has to 
do is order one of its employees to steal 
those names and it will be done. There 
are scores of employees in the Secretariat 
from Communist countries. 

Second, says Lodge, the names have been 
destroyed anyway. That is right, but it is 
no credit to Lodge. They were burned be- 
cause Bang-Jensen refused to surrender 
them, and due to public protest in the 
United States. If Lodge had had his way, 
Bang-Jensen would have surrendered the 
names, and no doubt the list would be in 
Soviet hands now. 

Finally Lodge says, “I have no authority 
in this aspect of the matter.” This is only 
an “internal personnel matter” from which 
“member states are specifically precluded 
from interfering.” Again nonsense, This 
is not a simple “personnel matter.” For 
Bang-Jensen it is a matter of his whole 
future which he is risking to protect Hun- 
garian patriots. For the United States it is 
a matter both of human justice and foreign 
policy. For if a U. N. employee can be per- 
secuted by the U. N. Secretary General, and 
his deputy, at the behest of the Communist 
states, for doing his duty well and for pro- 
tecting the liyes of the sufferers of Soviet 
aggression in Hungary, then the same thing 
can happen to future U. N. employees who 
dare to expose aggression, subversion and 
terror anywhere by the Soviet Union. 

For the United Nations itself the Bang- 
Jensen case is of vital importance. For with 
Bang-Jensen fired for doing what he did, 
what does it prove? It proves that the So- 
viet Union dominates the U. N. Secretariat. 
It proves that if the Soviets want a man 
punished who works through U. N. machinery 


‘against Soviet interests, he will be punished 


regardless of the truth. It proves, in other 
words, the very thing Bang-Jensen has 
claimed—that Communist representatives in 
the U. N. Secretariat control the Secretariat. 
And Hammarskjold and Cordier are just front 
men for Khrushchev. 

More than this. If Lodge is right, that 
he can do nothing in this case, then we have 
here in the United States a powerful instru- 
ment falling under control of the - Soviet 
Union, which we are powerless to control, 
powerless to investigate, powerless to pre- 
vent from carrying on activities aimed at de- 
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stroying the United States. Is this what the 
U. N. was supposed to be? Has the United 
States no say over what conspiracies and plots 
are concocted against us in our own land? 

What is amazing to us is the fact that 
only from Denmark has there been official 
protest against the blatant Communist perse- 
cution of Bang-Jensen. In the United Na- 
tions everyone looks the other way and 
washes their hands of the affair. Why? Are 
they so cowed by the Soviet Union that they 
dare not take a stand for the rights of this 
man, for his right to due process, his right 
to be heard, his right to know what charges 
are made against him so he can properly 
answer them? 

America was once the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” Henry Cabot Lodge 
makes us appear like the land of the cowed 
and the home of the cowardly. Let the true 
voice of America speak for Bang-Jensen, the 
voice of our people. For as Bang-Jensen 
goes, one more nail in the coffin of liberty is 
nailed over the corpse of the United Nations. 





What Recession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New Republic, July 21, 1958, issue, is 
most timely and I commend its reading 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

WHAT RECESSION? 


Whatever happened to the recession? Lots 
of people have no jobs, steel mills operate 
languidly, and Detroit makes so few cars that 
nobody seems to care whether a new contract 
between the companies and the UAW is 
signed or not. But our newspapers have 
decided that the recession makes stale (or is 
it unpatriotic?) copy. The new news is that 
of economic improvements. Thus, on July 
9, the New York Times, in a front-page head- 
line, pointed to the new job upturn shown 
for June. A more discreet subhead read: 
“But the total of unemployed reached a 17- 
year high.” On June 29, a solemn editorial 
assured us that the rise in the cost of living 
was the smallest since December. The July 
6 Times headlined the news that the reces- 
sion was ending, and, lower and littler, that 
“most experts expect slow recovery.” Good 
news demands block letters. Bad news is 
fit to print in small type. 

Have the Times and a large part of the 
rest of the press wished the country into 
prosperity? Unfortunately not, but the 
press has done something else instead. It 
has reinterpreted the recession in something 
like the following manner: True, we have 
close to 5.5 million persons unemployed, but 
many prophets expected 6 million out of 
work. Prices don’t stop rising, but note how 
slowly they ascend. Maybe the recession 
isn’t getting better, but it’s wonderful that it 
grows no worse. 

How soon can the economy absorb its idle 
men and idle plants? The 1959 automo- 
biles, the hope of the optimist, promise to be 
less salable than their 1958 predecessors. 
Capital expenditures show few signs of re- 
viving. Unemployment compensation has 
run out for hundreds of thousands, and sup- 
plementary unemployment compensation 
covered only a small fraction of manufac- 
turing employees. In short, the fact that 
the press doesn’t scream, doesn’t prove that 
its readers aren’t bleeding. 
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H. R. 10637 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have been re- 
ceiving a large amount of mail for the 
past few weeks from savings and loan 
associations all over the country urging 
favorable consideration of H. R. 10637, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rarns]. 

Some of the banking institutions in 
my district and the surrounding area op- 
pose this legislation. In this connection, 
I forwarded information sent to me by 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League to Mr. J. E. Brucklacher, presi- 
dent of the Cumberland County Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co., Camp Hill, Pa., for 
his comments. The following letter from 
Mr. Brucklacher gives his reactions, and 
I thought his letter would be of interest 
to other Members of the House. 

The letter follows: 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
NATIONAL BANK & TRUST Co., 
New Cumberland, Pa., July 18, 1958. 

H. R. 10637, Home Loan Guarantee Corpora- 

tion. 
Hon. WALTER M. MumMMaA, 

Congressman, House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR WALT: Material sent with your letter 
of July 15, 1958, is returned herewith. I 
found the details most interesting and it per- 
mitted me to consolidate my reactions more 
firmly. 

The proposal is not unpalatable or beyond 
my imagination, but I cannot condone leg- 
islation that permits privileges to one unit 
of the lending industry. There are 4 
major sources for real estate credit in our 
Nation and much of the earlier progress of 
our Nation can be attributed to the advances 
made by 3 of the types prior to recent as- 
cendancy of the savings and loan associa- 
tions. The May issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin reports residential and nonfarm 
mortgage holdings at the end of 1957 by the 
4 major lending groups as follows: 


Commercial banks_-...... $17, 147, 000, 000 
Mutual savings banks.... 19,010, 000, 000 
Life insurance companies... 32, 640, 000, 000 
Savings and loan associa- 





| ee ee ae ee 40, 119, 000, 000 
DOL Litem inte «- 108,916, 000, 000 


The first 3 sources have a total of $68,- 
797,000,000 representing 63 percent of the 
outstanding real-estate credit at the end of 
1957. The aggregate is a fair contribution 
to our national growth and I believe it jus- 
tifies consideration when one group is seek- 
ing maximum relief from limitations and not 
making the same privileges available to the 
other lending groups. 

A further review of figures reflected in the 
Federal Reserve bulletin gives some inter- 
esting facts on conventional residential and 
nonfarm mortgage holdings at the end of 
1957 distributed among the four groups of 
lenders as follows: 


Commercial banks_........ $8, 735, 000, 000 
Mutual savings banks__.... 6, 551, 000, 000 
Life insurance companies... 18, 124, 000, 000 
Savings and loan associa- 

COO ccntkintnainc ces dicotihineainlaiai 31, 463, 000, 000 
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By deducting holdings of the savings and 
loan associations, the three remaining lend- 
ing groups held $33,410,000,000 equivalent to 
51 percent of the total. It becomes quite 
evident that commercial banks, mutual sav- 
ings banks and life insurance companies do 
not rely entirely on FHA or VA loans for 
their investments, but participate quite 
broadly in the conventional financing along 
with the savings and loan associations. 

Our bank enjoys an enviable reputation 
in the FHA as well as VA originations rank- 
ing at the top among lending institutions 
in central Pennsylvania, but the volume of 
conventional loans represented 64 percent in 
1956 and 77 percent in 1957 of all origina- 
tions. We know we undertake a volume 
much greater than the average bank, but we 
maintain a ratio in conventional loans quite 
comparable to the average banking institu- 
tion. Despite intense efforts to keep our 
volume at a peak, we have suffered in recent 
years from privileges extended to the savings 
and loan associations and the proposal to 
increase their facilities creates much con- 
cern in our organization. 

In the statement made by Henry A. Bubb, 
chairman, legislative committee, United 
States Savings and Loan League, I find a 
recount of problems encountered with tech- 
nicalities in the FHA program by small sav- 
ings and loan associations, but reference to 
the same problems for smaller banks is over- 
looked. Our banking system has the same 
ratio of small institutions that exist in the 
savings and loan field and it seems quite 
unfair to seek freedom from details for 
small lenders in one field while the other 
must continue to suffer with the problems. 

I would like to believe the proposed pro- 
gram would not interfere or harm the FHA, 
but the act does not define or control ap- 
praisal procedures sufficiently to prevent 
abuse and possible 100 percent financing. 
Savings and loan associations held $1,643 
million in FHA loans at the end of 1957 and 
elimination of that type of loan origination 
will not harm the future of FHA. Maximum 
financing in amount almost equivalent to 
FHA provisions obtained quite informally 
without too much cost or redtape will in- 
fluence borrowers and creates the real prob- 
lem. In my opinion, few borrowers will care 
to undertake FHA financing when they can 
obtain the equivalent under the Home 
mortgage guaranty proposal with lower 
costs, quick settlements and freedom from 
detail. 

Mr. Bubb used three pages in his com- 
ments to cite advantages of the proposed 
program, but I doubt if they justify the in- 
equities that will be created for other len- 
ders by passage of the act for reasons as 
follows: 

1. As we review success obtained in the 
past by the HOLC, observe current earn- 
ings in the FNMA and realize FHA is quite 
self-supporting, it seems useless to initiate 
@ new program to protect the Federal Gov- 
ernment when there is no problem now or 
foreseeable in the immediate future. 

2. As far as advantage to our economy is 
concerned, I am not sure we need a shot in 
the arm when most of us believe we should 
stabilize and not accelerate our economy to 
inflationary proportions. 

3. Financing for the home buyer in rural 
areas, may be a problem in isolated com- 
munities, but local banks as well as individ- 
uals have served well over the years and with 
the expanded FHA provisions now available 
it seems unnecessary to provide specific leg- 
islation for a limited segment for our popu- 
lation. 

4. I am certain we do not need additional 
legislation for the elimination of second 
mortgages as long as current legislation is 
ample and the actual deed is self-policing by 
the lenders. 

5. I doubt the need for new provisions to 
finance existing homes or trade-in proper- 
ties when I learn 61 percent of all FHA 
applications in June 1958 were of that type 





and I find 90 percent or more of my current 
originations are on older structures. 

6. All lenders crave patterns that will be 
useful to them to assist in their relations 
with borrowers but all of us object to 
islation that limits the usefulness to one 
type of lender, namely the savings and loan 
associations. 

I appreciate the privilege you extended to 
me and hope the comments I have made 
will assist you as you continue study of the 
subject bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. BRUCKLACHER, President, 





Comments by Rank-and-File Union Mem. 
bers on Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the pending labor legisla- 
tion, I wish to include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp some of the comments I 
have received from those who replied to 
my questionnaire. In the next few days, 
I intend to insert all the comments 
which I have received from union mem- 
bers. Most of the comments are in favor 
of strong union legislation, however no 
attempt will be made to select those in 
favor of a strong bill. I believe the 
membership of the House will find these 
letters to be of considerable interest, 
since they give a good indication of the 
individual union members’ views as dis- 
tinguished from those of many union 
leaders and Officers. 

I am a UAW member since the union first 
started but I think the union has gotten out 
of control of the individual union members— 
in other words—too big for rank and file 
control, which is the fault of the members 
for not attending meetings and leaving the 
control of the union in the hands of the 
president and executive board and delegates 
elected by a small minority of members— 
often by a show of hands vote and not an 
election of all members. As an example, 
Walter Reuther was elected at the last con- 
vention by the delegates and not by a popu- 
lar vote of union members. That is why! 
marked all five questions on the other side 
of this sheet. In the last convention in De- 
troit, the delegates voted a special $5 & 
month special assessment for 3 months for @ 
strike fund without an election of rank 
file to approve it. Who gains on a strike— 
nobody. (Auto lathe operator.) 

I feel each union member should have @ 
vote for union office holder from pr 
to committeeman and do away with 
gates who I feel vote any way after they 
once get there. (Factory worker.) 

I am a member of the UAW. Our local 
cannot make contract agreements that d0 
not follow the pattern set in Detroit. We 
are but a rubberstamp. The company 
work for cannot stand all the demands 
on them much longer. There has been 00 
profit for 5 years. It is a small firm, 300 OF 
less workers. (Factory worker.) , 

In regard to labor unions, I have belonged 
to a labor union since 1936 when I first went 
to work and have been a good member ever 
since. I have been president, vice president 


’ 


member of the bargaining board, cccretary : 


and other appointive offices in several E 
throughout Michigan which I have traveled 
as a tool and diemaker. oe 
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sincerely believe, as thousands of other 
members, there should be a@ closer contact 
held by your States and National Govern- 
ment over the unions as far as there being 
a corporation and held by antimonopoly laws 
and books audited so the members know 

Also, no money 
should be spent for any political party. 

Iam a Republican and under present con- 
ditions my dues money goes to support the 
Democratic Party without my O. K. This 
Idon't like and if something isn’t done about 
it you'll lose your job and I will be working 
under a labor dictatorship. (Tool and die- 


+ maker.) 


Js there any antimonopoly legislation for 
corporations? The company whom I work 
for just bought a plant from the Government 
whereby they can now produce better than 
90 percent of the country’s magnesium metal. 

It is the duty of all union laborers to at- 
tend their meetings. They know then what 

on. The meetings of our local are very 
democratic. (Repairman.) 

Careful consideration should be given to 
any labor legislation before passage. Unions 
are just like a barrel of apples—there is al- 
ways a bad one, but it doesn’t spoil the whole 
barrel. 

Iam a member of the United Steelworkers 
of America and I believe our code of ethical 
practices cover every point you have brought 


ma) Our pension plans are administered 
jointly by the company and union. The com- 
pany deducts so much each pay and is re- 
sponsible for all money received and amounts 
disbursed. The union has a trustee working 
with the company. These funds have to be 
audited yearly and results posted. 

(b) If it is proven the union is creating a 
monopoly, it should be dealt with the same 
asacorporation. s 

(c) We always use secret ballots for elec- 
tion of officers—both national and local. 
Strike votes are generally always secret. Any 
member may ask for and receive a strike yote 
taken by secret ballot. 

(d) The right to work law is a misnamed 
gimmick. It guarantees no one the right 
to a job or right to earn a decent living. 
All it does is allow a free rider to work and 
enjoy the benefits won by the union at the 
bargaining table and pay no dues for this 
privilege. Yet, if he has trouble with the 
company he can pay 1 month’s dues and the 
union has to handle his grievance and he can 
withdraw from the union as soon as his griev- 
ance is settled. Do you think this law would 
be fair? 

(e) Corporations can spend money for po- 
litical purposes, why should not the union 
have the same privilege? The union doesn’t 
tell you whom to vote for, but tries to let 
everyone know something about the issue or 
delegate to be voted for. It also tries to pre- 
sent both sides of an issue. (Steelworker.) 

There has to be some kind of a law to 
tegulate these labor unions. I am a member 
of the UAW—I have been for 20 years. I 
believe in labor unions, but at the present 
time they are run by the union officers, not 
the rank and file. About all the rank and 
file does is pay dues. Before we can have 
8 union run by the rank and file, there must 
be some kind of a law to outlaw the union 
shop, also the closed shop. You can call 

anything you wish: right to work, unre- 

employment, or democratic labor 
sen It all adds up to the same thing. 

- Reuther, Mr. Meany, and John L. Lewis 
re not labor leaders by choice. They have 
their Political machines and the rank and 

r can’t do anything about it. 
ere the labor unions should be run 

our own United States. I believe in 
Mug, tor the president directly. This idea 
hee for delegates to represent me at 
the qouventions is no good. Too many of 
hen eates go to the convention with the 
of voting for the man that furnishes 
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Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association favors the repeol of the excise 
tax. 


the best and most liquor. I know, I have 
talked to several men that were delegates. 
A man can resign from-the union, sure, but 
he loses his job, too. That’s the union shop. 
I hope Congress puts through some kind of 
a law or laws to regulate these union officers. 
(Factory worker.) 





Resolutions of Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
some resolutions as passed by the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association when 
they held their 69th annual meeting on 
July 12-14 at McCook, Nebr. 

Mr. Speaker, the cattlemen of the 
country have been wise in resisting Gov- 
ernment controls of any kind. They are 
able to handle their own problems with- 
out Government interference. A few 
years ago we had the OPA regulations 
with red stamps for meat and the ra- 
tioning of many products that simply 
did not work in America. The cattlemen 
believe in the free enterprise system. 

They are in the business of producing 
meat for the human diet. As a physician 
I know the importance of meat in the 
human diet, and the importance of pro- 
tein and animo acid because they make 
up every cell and tissue of the body. 
Proteins and animo acids of meat are 
needed to make blood, supply glands, re- 
pair tissue, and produce energy. 

Mr. Speaker, nature has endowed no 
other food with so many essential vita- 
mins and minerals as it has meat. Meat 
is a masterpiece of nature’s laboratories. 
Meat is good for us. It can be produced 
under the free enterprise system, recog- 
nized and encouraged by fine organiza- 
tions like the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association. 

I recommend to my colleagues the 
reading and consideration of the follow- 
ing resolutions as passed by the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association: 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 

Whereas under existing procedures there 
are no effective controls over expenditures 
by Congress or the executive branch of the 
Government: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association endorse 
and recommend passage of legislation which 
would provide that governmental appropria- 
tion be in terms of estimated annual ac- 
crued expenditures, namely charges for the 
cost of goods and services estimated to be 
received; be it further 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association endorse all efforts to encour- 
age more interest in governmental affairs 
with special emphasis on economy; be it 
further 

Resolved, That recommendations made by 
the Hoover Commission which would save 
approximately $714 billion be given further 
consideration by Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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CHECKOFF 


Whereas there is a bill pending in Con- 
gress to permit a checkoff from proceeds 
of livestock sales at posted markets for the 
purpose of meat research and promotion: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association endorse its passage and a copy of 
this resolution be sent to each of our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 





Whereas this tax on freight charges is 
levied at every stage of marketing or manu- 
facture, resulting in pyramiding the tax and 
is an unfair burden on the livestock in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association favors the repeal of the ex- 
cise tax. 





LABOR UNIONS 


Be it resolved, That although we are not 
opposed to honest labor unions, we express 
our belief that no man should be denied 
employment solely because of membership or 
non-membership in an organization; and 

That we deplore the ruthless and unjusti- 
fied actions of some labor leaders; and 

That we ask that labor unions be sub- 
jected to the same controls and regulations 
as are now in force for corporations and 
industry. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


We endorse the general principles of the 
Cooley-Hill bill (H. R. 9020), which trans- 
fers supervision of retailing practices from 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Federal Trade Commission, but 
retains supervision of wholesaling and pack- 
ing company procedures under the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of this association is in- 
structed to send copies of this resolution 
to all members of the Nebraska congressional 
delegation. 





FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 

Whereas legislation is pending before the 
Congress to authorize a program of Federal 
grants for school construction; and 

Whereas Federal aid for school construc- 
tion would be only the first step toward Fed- 
eral aid for school operation; and 

Whereas the White House Conference on 
Education reported that no State has dem- 
onstrated a financial incapacity to build its 
own schools; and 

Whereas any form of Federal subsidy 
brings with it the implied threat or self- 
evident need for Federal supervision or reg- 
ulation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association is firmly opposed to the passage 
of any proposal to extend or provide new 
Federal grants for any school purpose, 





OvuR CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS 


Be it resolved, That the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association express appreciation to 
our Representatives and Ci ngressmen and 
our Nebraska Senators in Washington, and 
commend them for their work in Congress 
for the best interest of Nebraska and the 
cattle business, its principal industry, and 
hereby instruct the Secretary of the-Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association to write letters of 
appreciation. 





IMPORTS OF CATTLE AND BEEF 
Whereas cattle and dressed, canned, and 
processed beef from foreign countries are 
attracted to our markets whenever domestic 
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prices reach a level at which we can operate 
without loss; and 

Whereas the present import duties are in- 
adequate to protect our markets against im- 
portations of more cheaply produced cattle 
and beef from foreign countries; and 

Whereas our present. protective tariff was 
written several decades ago and is now inade- 
quate under present conditions of greatly 
increased costs of production in the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we ask Congress and the 
Tariff Commission to revise these old import 
duty rates and import quotas to a more 
realistic basis which will preserve the Ameri- 
can market for American producers. 





United States Has It, Soviets Do Not, at 
Brussels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Congress have read and heard much on 
the subject of the United States Pavilion 
at the Brussels World Fair, both pro 
and con, and for that reason I request 
that the news story written by George 
Harris, of the Boston Globe, be inserted 
in the Recorp. Mr. Harris has made an 
on the scene observation of our exhibits 
at the pavilion and I for one am satisfied 
that his reflections are fair, unbiased, 
serious, and most truthful, and I for 
one am highly pleased that our exhibit 
is a credit to the people of the United 
States. 

{From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe of 
July 20, 1958] 
GLOBE Man REPORTS: UNITED STATES Has Ir, 
SOVIETS DON’T aT BRUSSELS 


(By John Harris) 


Even the White House sent ex-President 
Hoover over to the Brussels World Fair to 
get answers on the hottest questions posed 
about the mammoth United States pavilion: 

How does it rate with the exhibits of other 
nations? 

How does it stack up against the Soviet 
display? 

Ever since I returned from the fair, I’ve 
been asked these two questions. After all, 
the biggest attractions at the fair are the 
United States and Soviet showplaces. 

Which has made the bigger hit? 

My answer: 

“The United States pavilion by a mile.” 

Take the yardstick of attendance. 

The rival pavilions attract about the same 
number of visitors. This is only natural be- 
cause of all the conflicting publicity and, 
even more s0, because they are located in 
the same international area of the city-size 
modernistic wonderland. 

Throngs of men, women and children pour 
in and out the entrances of both main ex- 
hibit halls—the gigantic, rectangular Soviet 
structure and the large circular United 
States superbuilding. They stream along 
the corridors, up and down the stairways 
and escalators; collect in mobs around the 
Russian white-nosed sputniks; swarm 
around the lagoon and galleries to watch 
the United States fashion show. 

The main point, though, is how do they 
react to the shows. 

After strolling each of the exhibits for 
hours I can report that in the Soviet main 
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building there is only one real audience re- 
action. This is not on the main floor, but 
rather on the basenrent level where one can 
find visitors laughing, applauding, enjoying 
themselves before a semicircle of TV sets. 

There a gloomy-faced Russian is aiming a 
TV camera at the gathering of visitors, and 
the visitors—to their delight—find them- 
selves flashed back on the semicircle of TV 
sets, in black and white. Who does not en- 
joying seeing himself on TV? The kids, mak- 
ing faces to add to the fun, love it. 

The Globe’s Otto Zausmer, by the way, tells 
me he saw the same stunt staged in a Lon- 
don department store back in 1939 and Vic- 
tor O. Jones saw himself the same way at 
the New York’s World Fair. 

By the way of contrast, in the United 
States pavilion there seems to be no end of 
enthusiastic audience reaction. 

The fashion show, with beautiful young 
women walking down a ramp from the gal- 
lery and parading on a float on the central 
lagoon, has be..: the most publicized. Some 
critics have assailed it as not being particu- 
larly American. But there’s no denying the 
crowds find it thrilling. 

They find plenty else that stirs applause. 
There is always a jam to watch the broad- 
cast of color TV. Long lines wait to get 
into the circular theater and see the thrill- 
ing circarama, a quickie sight-seeing trip 
across the United States with rollercoaster 
sensations of going up and down San Fran- 
cisco’s hills and the Rockies, and the life- 
like sea-rocking of entering New York’s har- 
bor and seeing the Statute of Liberty. 

Dorothy Thompson once doubted that serv- 
ing hamburgs and hot dogs at the United 
States restaurant would make a hit with 
Europeans, accustomed as they are to tasty 
sausage concoctions of all types and flavors. 

Well, each time I went to the restaurant 
I found long lines of sightseers waiting to 
get in. A tour around the counters inside 
would convince Miss Thompson that Euro- 
peans do like to try our hot dogs and ham- 
burgs. 

“We sell ‘em by the ton,” a restaurant 
official told me. 

Another big hit is the layout of trees and 
fountains in front of the United States 
pavilion. At night the trees—which are 
apple trees and beauties when they were in 
flower—are flooded with lights. The Rus- 
sians have no comparable outdoor attraction. 
It is so popular there are signs placing part 
of it out of bounds for picnics. 

Even the Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward catalogs, on display upstairs as part 
of American life, are so popular they are 
badly dog eared. Visitors gasp at seeing the 
things that can be bought direct from these 
catalogs. The companies would do well to 
keep a flock of replacements on hand. 

Possibly the biggest crowd reaction comes 
from 6 voting machines on the ground level 
near the inner lagoon. 

“These,” said Mrs. Katherine Howard: of 
Boston, top official at our pavilion, “were 
suggested by President Eisenhower. When I 
visited him and asked him what he thought 
we should have at the fair he told me. Get 
some voting machines so that people abroad 
can get an idea on how we run our elec- 
tions.’” 

Young United States men and women, part 
of the corps explaining the United States 
exhibits to visitors, answer questions about 
the machines. Said one of these young 
women: 

“The crowds are delighted with them. 
Some,” she chuckled, “mistake them for 
photograph booths, some for love-making, 
some for toilets. That’s because of the cur- 
tains. But they all get quite a thrill when 
they enter and have them explained. They 
go in two’s and three’s and talk excitedly 
about them.” 

These guides have two stories about Rus- 
Ssians and these machines. Two Russians 
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came by and one thought of entering, 
other warned: “Stay away. They're mops 
dangerous than A-bombs. If you're 
going in there you might get shot,” The 
other tale is about a Russian who nearly 
took one of the machines apart to find, a 
he put it, “the trick that makes it work” 

There is actual voting. It applies, how. 
ever, to a set of general questions. From this 
tabulation when I was there it appears that 
New York is the visitor’s favorite city, Ben 
Franklin America’s greatest sta 
Ernest Hemingway our greatest writer, Har. 
vard the favorite college and Hawali the fa 
vorite vacation spot. 

There is also big crowd reaction to 
small, odd-looking buildings just outside the 
pavilion. These represent what is calleq 
America’s unfinished business. In these are 
photographs, charts and newspaper cli 
(blown up) on the subjects of slum clear. 
ance, soil erosion and racial relations, 

The Russians have nothing like these, 
They admit to nothing wrong or worrisome in 
their workers’ paradise. 

Some United States critics have assailed 
our having these three little structures— 
built sort of awry to show the problems in. 
volved are still nettlesome. But if you listen 
to visitors as they go through these little 
buildings, you will quickly join them in ad. 
miring a big nation that is big enough to 
admit its shortcomings. 

The usual reaction of visitors is:: 

“You have done a courageous thing here 
in showing these problems.” 

There are a couple of other highly admir- 
able things about the United States exhibit, 
The corps of young men and women, each 
speaking at least two languages fluently, 
makes a visit to the United States sector 
highly instructive and entertaining. They 
eagerly try to help each and every visitor. 

The Russians have nothing like this sery- 
ice. In their buildings there are Russians 
around, but they make no attempt to help 
enlighten visitors. 

Another big advantage is that the United 
States pavilion stays open at night. The 
Russians, like most of the countries at the 
fair, close their pavilions—but not their 
restaurants—around 6 p. m. when thousands 
of visitors are still touring the fairgrounds. 
The United States pavilion remains open ul- 
til about 11 p. m. 

“Maybe the Russians have labor trouble,” 
suggested one disappointed visitor when he 
found himself shut out, and turned happily 
into the United States pavilion. 

After looking over both exhibits critically, 
I went away with the strong feeling the 
United States officials—despite some penny- 
pinching by Congress—have done am excep- 
tional job. .What they have to show beats 
the Soviets in every department (even it 
showing atomic medicine versus sputniks. 

And loads of this credit goes to @ Bay 


Stater, a tireless worker for United States 


good will abroad, Mrs, Katherine Howard. 





To Serve You Better in More Than 250 
Communities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. O’KONSEI. Mr. Speaker, to bey 
ter. serve you, Congressman ALVIN 
O’Konsxt will be available so ee 
can see and talk to him 2 
in your hometown, If you have 
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matter or Federal problem to 
take up with him, feel free to visit and 
talk it over with him in person at place 
and time listed on back of this card or 
published in your local newspaper. 

All expenses of making his services 
available in your hometown each year 
are paid by the Congressman himself— 
with no cost to the taxpayer. Each year 

ssman ALVIN E. O’KonskI brings 

the congressional office to you—tright in 

hometown, no matter how big or 

how small. He is most anxious to help 
you in every way humanly possible. 





Action Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
essential that Congress act before this 
session ends to give the State Depart- 
ment authority to restrict and limit the 
issuance of passports. 

The Los Angeles Examiner and other 
Hearst newspapers have repeatedly 
warned of the dangers inherent to our 
Nation as long as this authority is de- 
nied the State Department. 

Prompt, positive congressional action 
isdemanded now because of the dangers 
facing the United States. ‘The following 
editorial from the Los Angeles Examiner 
of July 11, 1958, forcefully tells why: 

President Eisenhower’s special message to 
the Congress, calling for prompt approval 
of pending legislation in the vital field of 
passport controls, expressed grave concern 
for the dangers involved in delay—and his 
feeling of alarm is fully warranted. 

As the President suggested, the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court stripping the 
State Department of traditional controls 
over foreign travel by American citizens pre- 
cipitated critical problems. 

It left the country powerless against dis- 
loyal and traitorous persons guilty of asso- 
dation with foreign conspirators against the 
peace and security of the United States. 

Speedy correction of this perilous situ- 
ation is strongly and urgently indicated, as 
the President recommends. As the Hearst 
hewspapers have pointed out before, the Su- 
preme Court was far from being of one 
mind about the supposed lack of State De-. 
partment authority in this matter, and in 
fact divided 5 to 4 on the issue. 

But whether there is distortion of fact or 
Rot, the country is left in an untenable 
situation. Since the Court says Congress 
has not previously delegated the n 
Powers, it is mandatory that it be done at 
once. It is indisputably. essential, as Mr. 
Eisenhower says, “that the Government to- 
day have powers to deny passports where 
their possession would seriously impair the 
— of the foreign relations of the 
hited States or would be inimical to the 
security of the United States.” 

The prospect of the American Government 
being defenseless those whose travels 

are seca to the safety of the 

e 
ot to be end P: a frightening one, and 
dine ve legislation was first introduced 
17 by Representative Par HILL«Nes, Re- 
» Of California. The administration 
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now has introduced its own bill, generally, 
following the Hillings proposal, which is 
sponsored by Senator THEopoRE F. GREEN, 
Rhode Island Democrat, and chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee; and by 
Representative KENNETH B. KeaTinc, of New 
York, ranking Republican on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

It should have immediate attention and 
overwhelming approval. 





One Hundred and Sixty Acres in Alaska: 
Yours for the Asking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting and 
timely article by Leonard Lerner, which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
on July 20, 1958: 

ONE HUNDRED AND Sixty ACRES IN ALASKA: 

Yours FOR THE ASKING (BUT You MusT 

CLEAR IT AND LIVE THERE) 


(By Leonard Lerner) 


If you’re not afraid of real, hard work, 
you can get a free homestead in the 49th 
State. 

Alaska, with a total population of 215,000 
in its vast 586,000 square miles, needs people. 

It needs people to encourage industry to 
build up its economy and to build its roads, 
and the new State is giving away land to pros- 
pective settlers. 

If you are 21 years of age and an American 
citizen you are eligible. If you’re under 21 
but the head of a household and a citizen, 
you are still eligible. 

Up to 160 acres of land are available and 
this acreage may be raised to 300 if some of 
the Alaskan officials get their way. 

Once you get your land you must live on it 
at least part of the time. 

Some of it must be put under cultivation 
and some of it must be cleared of under- 
growth and trees cut down. It’s not easy. 

You've also got to build some kind of a 
house on your land. Not just the kind that 
will barely keep out the cold, but one that’s 
livable. 

In other words, you’ve got to show that 
you're really interested in homesteading, not 
just getting free land for speculative pur- 
poses. If you are a pioneer and want to make 
a life for yourself in the 49th State, the land 
is there. 

The Federal Government still owns about 
three quarters of the land in Alaska and 
will place much of this on the line for fu- 
ture homesteading. With the coming of 
statehood, this program will continue. 

In addition, when Alaska does officially be- 
come a State, new rules will probably be set 
up statewise to make land available, in addi- 
tion to the Federal program. . 

The new State, under the Statehood Act, 
will be allowed to take almost 103 million 
acres of land. Quite a bit of this State land 
will be offered. 

It will be done by outright sales, which 
will not call for the same regulations as 
Federal homesteading. It will probably be 
offered in part for lease, which would be to 
the benefit of those who want to speculate in 
Alaskan land. 

And, the new State will probably offer out- 
right homesteads, under its own regulations. 
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Actually, no money would be involved in 
obtaining a Federal homestead. 

But, the Department of the Interior points 
out that even though you get your free 160 
acres, you'll still need ready cash. 

It costs money, in addition to labor, to 
clear your land, to comply with the rules of 
the Homestead Act. 

Anywhere from $85 to almost $250 is esti- 
mated as the cost of cutting down the trees 
and getting the land level. 

It’s possible to live on your land, work it, 
and in order to pay for the costs of making 
it into a home and a farm, get a job in 
town. This is hard work, but many individ- 
uals are doing it—working a long, long day. 

If you decide that homesteading is for 
you, it might be a good idea to look for land 
near Fairbanks in the Tanana Valley; on the 
Kenai Peninsula, or near Anchorage in the 
already-pioneered Matanuska Valley. 

Statehood is going to bring an influx of 
settlers to Alaska. 

Some will make it and some will become 
discouraged and go home. 

But, now’s the time to apply for your 160 
acres if you think you can make it. 

Just write to the United States District 
Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
either at Fairbanks, or Anchorage, Alaska, 
United States. 





Brassie, Putter, Nine Iron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the July 21, 1958, issue of the New 
Republic: 

BrasSsi£, Putrer, NINE Iron 


When the Canadian Premier, Mr. John 
Diefenbaker, answered a parliamentarian— 
who inquired if the Secret Service man who 
accompanied President Eisenhower had en- 
tered the House armed—by saying that he 
thought the President came armed only with 
a brassie and a putter, he summarized one 
part of the recent exchange of views in 
Ottawa. Announcement of the new, Cabinet- 
level committee to direct Canadian-United 
States defense policies for North America was 
clearly a brassie shot, long-range, and 
straight for the flag. And most of the rest 
could have been done with a putter. 

What is not known at this writing is the 
extent to which the President and Mr. Dief- 
enbaker may have consulted about each 
other’s recessions. If such talk did take 
place, Mr. Diefenbaker may well have had 
something to say about the uses of a nine 
iron when the economy lodges in a sand trap. 
The Canadians have used a much heavier 
club than we in an effort to lift their econ- 
omy back onto the fairway. Canada’s de- 
cline in production started earlier, but it has 
not gone nearly as deep as that of the United 
States: its drop, from the high of February 
1957, to the low of last December was a 7- 
percent falloff, compared with a United 
States contraction of 13 percent from August, 
1957, to April of this year. 

Canadian programs have included a price 
floor for farmers, direct public investment 
expenditures, aid to provinces and municipal- 
ities for public works. On the consumer side, 
social security payments have been increased 
as have direct loans for housing which have 
produced a record number of starts. 
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The Message of the Flag—Address by . 


the Honorable Ernest Gruening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest historical discussions of the 
background and development of the flag 
of the United States was delivered in 
Philadelphia recently by a man who has 
had a remarkable role himself in the 
placing of what will be the 49th star in 
our flag. I refer to the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, former Governor of Alaska, 
who appeared before the Flag Day Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia on June 9, and 
outlined the order and the circumstances 
of the admission of each of the States in 
a manner I am sure every Member of 
Congress will find worth reading. 

Governor Gruening was introduced at 
the meeting by one of our outstanding 
Philadelphia patriots, the Honorable 
Michael Francis Doyle. 

The text of Governor Gruening’s Flag 
Day address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ERNEST GRUENING BEFORE 
FLac Day COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 
9, 1958 


Our flag received its design 181 years ago 
from the Continental Congress. 

The 13 alternating red and white stripes 
represented the 13 Colonies which unitedly 
secured their independence and were to be- 
come the first 13 States. The 13 stars also 
represented the 13 States that formed the 
Union. Each State admitted thereafter 
would be represented in the canton or union 
of the flag by a new star. 

There was a temporary digression from 
this formula when Vermont and Kentucky 
were given statehood. For a brief period 
there were 15 stars and 15 stripes in our flag. 
But before long the Congress realized that a 
star in the blue firmament was adequate 
recognition for a new State; that adding also 
a stripe for each State would be needless 
duplication; would in time diminish the 
beauty of design by overburdening the flag 
with stripes; and that it would forfeit and 
destroy the great historic symbolism inherent 
in perpetuating the memory and fact of the 
13 Colonies and the original 13 States. So 
140 years ago the Congress returned to its 
original formula which has persisted to this 
day—13 stripes forevermore and an addi- 
tional star for each new State: 

Thirty-five stars have been added to the 
original 13. But that does not mean that 
our flagmakers had to make 35 different flags 
and 35 times scrap those on hand. A suf- 
ficient number of States came in at one time 
so that changes had to be made only about 
25 times instead of 35. No historical museum 
could collect more than 25 different Ameri- 
can flags because they do not exist. 

In the nearly 3 quarters of a century be- 
tween the formation of the Union and the 
Civil War, not a few States came in in pairs. 
The dates of their admission did not coincide 
exactly, but their joint entry into statehood 
was prearranged, and by design. 

Each star that has been added to our flag 
represents a stirring chapter in our history. 
Each new star signalized a step in the prog- 
ress Of mankind. Each star incarnates a 
portion of the hopes, the struggles, the trials 
and errors, the quest for goals, and the 
achievements that together constitute the 
American epic. 
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It is, I believe, the greatest epic of all 
time. It is the greatest epic because it 
stories the untrammelled efforts of free 
men—freer than any of their predecessors 
in the pageant of history—to work out their 
own destiny. 

So we must not think of our flag only as 
an emblem. We must not think of it merely 
as a symbol, though of course it is very 
much a symbol, a symbol of everything that 
our American faith embodies. But we should 
think of it also as a symposium of great 
adventures—adventures of mind and heart 
and body—a recording of past performance, 
proudly raised on high for each coming gen- 
eration to look up to, ever a summons to 
present obligation and a guide to future 
conduct. 

We cannot identify any one of the 13 
stripes with any one of the original 13 
States. We might have done so—or might 
do so—if someone wished arbitrarily to re- 
late each stripe from the top of the flag 
down to each State in the chronological 
order of its adherence to the Union. That 
would assign to Delaware, our oldest State, 
the topmost stripe. It would award to 
Pennsylvania the second stripe from the top. 
Rhode Island’s would be the stripe at the 
lower edge of the flag since it was the 13th 
State to sign up. 


It was wholly appropriate that Delaware, _ 


the first State to enter the Union, should 
adopt as its motto, “Liberty and independ- 
ence.” Perhaps this is the time and place 
to advert to the fact that Pennsylvania, 
which decided to enter the Union 5 days 
after Delaware, amplified Delaware’s ringing 
words “Liberty and independence” by pre- 
ceding them with the word “virtue,” so that 
as you all know, the Keystone State’s motto 
is “Virtue, liberty, and independence.” Pos- 
sibly the 5-day interval between Delaware’s 
signing of the Constitution on December 7, 
1787, and Pennsylvania’s adherence on De- 
cember 12, led Benjamin Franklin and his 
colleagues in the Pennsylvania delegation to 
refiect that they already had liberty and in- 
dependence and needed to prescribe virtue 
additionally to safeguard and amplify the 
blessings of their new-found freedom. It 
might be worth mentioning that the motto 
of the third State to ratify, 6 days after 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, was “Liberty and 
prosperity.” ‘Thus was perhaps illustrated 
the rapidity of progress in our national in- 
fancy—all in the course of 11 days—from the 
newly achieved “Liberty and independence” 
hailed by Delaware, to the addition of “Vir- 
tue” by Pennsylvania, and the substitution 
by New Jersey for Pennsylvania’s somewhat 
austere prescription of “virtue,” the less ar- 
duous and perhaps more alluring goal of 
“prosperity.” 

Incidentally those three first States—Dela- 
ware, your own State of. Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey—all contiguous to each other; 
were the only States to join the Union in 
1787. Not until after the New Year, 1788, 
had begun, did the others follow. Here in 
the very heart of the new-born Republic, 
midway between New Hampshire to the 
north and Georgia to the south, were the 
pioneer States, the first three to pledge their 
allegiance to the Constitution and flag of 
the United States. 

I wonder that no one has thought to form 
an inner club, an exclusive order within 
some of the Sons and Daughters of Yester- 
year, entitling it “The Joiners of 1787.” 
Something analogous to it occurred a cen- 
tury later in Alaska. There, in what Alas- 
kans fondly call the last frontier, “pioneer- 
ing,” a beloved word, dates from the days of 
98 romantically eternalized in the verse of 
Robert D. Service and the short stories of 
Jack London. Ninety-eight was the year of 
the great gold rush that followed the dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondike. No candi- 
date for public office in Alaska fails to 
claim—if he can truthfully do so—that he 
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was a '98 pioneer. But several years Ago, a 
charming lady, a candidate for Alaska’s Ter. 
ritorial House of Representatives, pr 

in her political advertisements that she was 
an "87 pioneer. She had been carried across 
the Chilkoot Pass in that year as a babe in 
arms, 11 years before the Klondike. She dig 
not want to be mistaken for any of the 
Johnny-come-latelys of 98. She was elected, 

It would perhaps be painting the lily to 
pursue further the theme of the rapid pro. 
gressiveness of the sentiments in the subse. 
quently enrolling States mottos, but it 
be worth noting that Georgia, the fourth 
State, which came in on January 2, 1788, ap. 
parently considered “Liberty and i . 
ence,” now achieved, no longer timely, ang 
instead looked-to the future with the motto, 
“Wisdom, justice, moderation.” May “the 
Empire State of the South” achieve them, 
They are desirable goals for any State, 

If it is not customary to associate any one 
of the 13 stripes in our flag with any of the 
original 13 States, it is even more impossible 
to attach any one of the 48 stars to a given 
State. Yet we might well view the addition 
of each star to our flag as much more thang 
minor and automatic change on a piece of 
bunting. Rather should we think of what 
lay behind that star, what preceded the ad- 
mission of the new State that star represents, 
hail it as we would a great new star in the 
heavens and reflect on the cosmic forces 
that brought it into being. 

Who can relive the story of Vermont's 
gallant struggle for  self-determination 
which culminated in its entering the Union 
as the 14th State—the first additional 
star in the flag—without sensing that the 
Green Mountain Boys were reenacting on the 
home ground our own epoch-making Revo- 
lution? From the outbreak of the War of 
Independence Vermont was master of its 
destiny and determined to remain so. In 
those 4 years, between 1787 and 1791 Ver- 
mont had not had territorial status. It 
had steadfastly maintained its independence 
against the claims of adjacent New Hamp- 
shire and of powerful New York, which 
Vermonters were prepared to resist, if need 
be, by arms. Likewise Vermont rejected the 
tendered blandishment of union with 
Canada. It would join our Union, but only 
as an equal, as a sovereign State. 

And now, early in our history, we come to 
the first of those interesting arrangements 
in which sectional balancing played a great 
part. For while Vermont was resisting the 
claims of two already established States, 
pioneers settled across the Appalachians in 
land belonging to Virginia, were trying simi- 
larly to free themselves from the grasp of 
Old Dominion, then by far the most 
populous—and by that token the most pow- 
erful—of all the 13 States. There had been 
not fewer than 10 conventions of repre 
sentatives from Virginia and from the 
embryonic State of Kentucky in a vain effort 
to reach a solution. Finally in 1791 under 
the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, @ pf0- 
vision which satisfied conflicting claims and 
regional rivalry was achieved for the admis 
sion of both States, Vermont and Kentucky. 
This solution was reflected in a bit o 
doggerel which originated in a Pennsylvanis 
newspaper and was widely reprinted in the 
press of that period: j 


“Kentucky to the Union given, 
Vermont will make the balance even; 
Still Pennsylvania holds the scales a 
And neither South nor North prevails. 


Thus, those first two new stars in the fag 


the 14th and 15th—marked not only #? 


advent of two States but, with the 
of Kentucky, the beginning of the 
march that has so profoundly shaped thé 
American character and contributed 
unique quality to our American life. 

The next three States—Tennessee in 
Ohio in 1803, and Louisiana in 1812—were 
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gamitted separately, but widely varying and 
ented conditions accompanied the 

on of each. The frontiersmen occu- 

pying the region south of Kentucky, and 
g to North Carolina, impatient at 

the delay in granting them admission to the 
pnion, first set up @ State of their own and 


called it Franklin, honoring your greatest. 


jvanian. But receiving no invitation 
to join the Union from the first three Con- 
, they assumed the initiative, drafted 

a constitution for the future State of Ten- 

, elected two Senators, and sent them 
to the National Capital—then Philadelphia— 
to knock at the door of Congress for admis- 
sion. They were successful. In a few 
months, in 1796, Tennessee became the third 
new State. And that example of Tennessee 
jn, 80 to speak, jumping the gun was sub- 
sequently followed seven times by other areas 
seeking statehood. Tennessee’s was the 16th 
star in our flag. 

With Ohio, represented by the 17th star, 
the frontier advanced across the Alleghenies 
north as well as south, ushering in the birth 
of that great American region known—per- 
haps not too exactly—as the Middle West. In 
Ohio, also, Virginia acquired a rival Mother 
of Presidents. 

Before the next State, Louisiana, added the 
8th star to our flag, President Jefferson's 
louisiana Purchase had doubled the extent 
of American territory, and extended its west- 
ern border to the Rockies. 

Now there was a return to'sectional bal- 
ancing into which the issue of free versus 
slave States had crept, with the admission 
in 1816 of Indiana and in 1817 of Mississippi, 
represented by the. 19th and 20th stars. 

The same pattern was followed shortly 
thereafter by the admission of Illinois in 
1818 and Alabama in 1819, our 21st and 22d 
stars. 

By now the slavery issue in relation to the 
admission of new States had become more 
acute and led to the Missouri Compromise— 
an important milestone in our history, deal- 
ing with problems happily no longer exist- 
ing. By it Maine was admitted as a free 
State in 1820, our 23d star, and Missouri, 
our 24th star in 1821 as a slave State but 
with certain limitations, while thereafter 
all future States west of the Mississippi 
River and north of 36° 30’ were pledged to 
freedom. There is perhaps a little signifi- 
tance in the fact that that compromise was 
arived at as our Nation was midway in its 
eation of States, with 24 stars in the flag. 

Thereafter the free versus slave State 
issue would for a time dominate every new 
State’s admission. Arkansas, a slave State, 
tame in in 1836, Michigan, its offset, a free 
State, in 1837—our 25th and 26th stars— 
ind following the same pattern, Florida in 
145 and Iowa in 1846, our 27th and 29th 
stars. For in between, Texas, in 1845, under 
Unprecedented and dramatic circumstances, 
following its victorious war of independence 

come into the Union bringing its own 
lone star with it, and, surprisingly, not in- 
sisting that when added to our flag that 
slat should be bigger than all the rest, but 
reserving the right to divide itself into five 
Texas was the 28th star, 
By this time the irrepressible conflict was 
larger and the balancing in the 
dmission of northern and southern States 
teased. Texas was the last slave State ad- 
mitted. Wisconsin placed the 30th star in 
the flag in 1848, 

California, having loosened its bonds from 
set up its own republic, was briefly 
United States military rule, and 

‘“orning even a temporary condition of ter- 
marialism, was admitted to the Union in 
Its star—the 3lst—marked the ex- 

tile of American dominion to the Pa- 
» It also marked the admission of the 
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first State not contiguous with any other 
State; a thousand miles separated California 
from Texas, and 1,500 miles from Iowa, the 
2 nearest States. 

Minnesota came next in 1858, followed by 
Oregon in 1859 and Kansas in 1861, re- 
spectively the 32d, 33d, and 34th stars in the 


The next two States were “war babies.” 
They were the direct consequences of the 
Civil War. When Virginia seceded in 1861, 
the State’s 40 western counties voted to re- 
main loyal to the Union, rejected the action 
taken at Richmond, and set up an independ- 
ent State with the capital at Wheeling, W. 
Va., as these secessionists from secession 
called it, which was admitted to the Union 
in 1863. 

Nevada was brought into the Union in 
1864 by President Lincoln to help him se- 
cure ratification of the 13th amendment to 
the Constitution which abolished slavery. 
Perhaps we might with poetic license call 
these two—the 35th and 36th stars—“shoot- 
ing stars.” They came into the Union mid 
the booming of cannon on far-flung battle- 
fields, and as a direct consequence of that 
bloody family quarrel. 

Nebraska followed in 1867, and Colorado 
in 1876. Dakota Territory was divided into 
two States in 1889, and in the same year 
Montana and Washington came into the 
Union. Idaho and Wyoming followed the 
next year, 1890. Six States in two years. 
Utah was added in 1896, Oklahoma in 1907, 
and the last 2 States, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, in 1912, brought the field of blue to 
its present galaxy of 48 stars. 

There is a great story behind the placement 
of each new star in our flag. - Each star is a 
condensation of that story. Each, while dif- 
ferent, is a saga of aspiration and effort, of 
sacrifice and struggle—all primarily for one 
basic purpose, the application of that most 
fundamental of American principles, the 
principle of government by consent of the 
governed. .It was proclaimed as an unalien- 
able right in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It guided our forefathers in the found- 
ing of the Republic. It has guided all of us 
to national greatness. 

In one respect our flag is unique. While 
it is one of the oldest national emblems on 
earth—older than any other in the New 
World, and outaged by very few in the Old— 
it is the only flag which while unaltered in 
basic design, yet changes progressively- It is 
the only flag which is not static. It records 
the birth of our Nation; it'codifies the Na- 
tion’s growth from infancy to maturity. 

It is now 46 years since the last State was 
admitted. The longest previous interval be- 
tween the admission of States was 13 years, 
between the entry of Colorado in 1876 and 
of the great northern tier of States in 1889— 
the Dakotas; Montana, Washington. 

Does this long pause mean that our flag, 
for so long a dynamic and inspiring com- 
pendium of what America signifies, is becom- 
ing static? And our country with it? I 
hope not. Ithink not. A 49th star is twink- 
ling on the northwestern horizon. Its in- 
clusion in the galaxy should—perish the 
thought—which some latter-day Jeremiahs 
have expressed, that our Nation, no longer 
young, its ardor cooled, its momentum lost, 
has completed its life cycle and is about to 
follow other civilizations that after rising to- 
great heights have begun a melancholy de- 
cline toward decay and ultimate extinction. 

Those vanished civilizations perished 
largely because they abandoned the princi- 
ples through which they arose; were con- 
tent to stand still when they should have 
moved forward. if and when our beloved 
country falls into that danger, its citizenry 
need but read the message of the flag and 
act accordingly. 
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West Will Need Iron Nerves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr: Speaker, I wish to 
include a very timely, also most interest- 
ing and highly illuminating, article writ- 
ten by that able and capable writer, 
James H. Powers, that appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe on July 20,1958. I 
offer this well-written news statement 
for the attention of all Members of the 
Congress due to the present world situa- 
tion: 

West Witt Neep Iron NERvVES—SITUATION IN 
MippLe East Most SeEerrous SINCE WORLD 
War II—ContTrRoL oF AREA WoULD GIVE 
Soviet DOMINANCE OF EARTH’S RAw MATE=- 
RIALS 

(By James H. Powers) 


The Middle East was once described by a 
historian as “the cradle and grave of empires 
and civilizations.” It still is. 

During nearly 6,000 years that vast region, 
stretching from the Nile to the southern 
reaches of central Asia, has witnessed the 
rise and demise of the power and glories of 
ancient Egypt, of the fabulous Sumerians, 
of the Mesopotamian, Assyrian, and Persian 
conquerors. Alexander hammered together 
there the gigantic patchwork empire that 
immortalized his name. There he died—and 
his handiwork with him. 

The Romans, the Saracen hordes, and the 
Seljuk Turks trod successively in one an- 
other’s footsteps in the Middle East. Napo- 
leon sought there to consolidate his growing 
imperium at the dawn of the 19th cen- 
tury—and failed, at the battle of the Nile. 

His successors from France and Britain 
did better throughout the remainder of that 
century, only to find themselves compelled 
to retreat in the mid-20th before forces 
generated by the awakening of native peo- 
ples under stimulus of two devastating 
world wars. 


PRECARIOUS BALANCE UPSET 


Twice within the past 30 months, the 
dangers of a major collision among the pow- 
ers have loomed in that endlessly uneasy 
region; twice they have been curbed. But 
the timid equivocal statesmanship of these 
evasions has as yet found no solution to 
the basic problems of the area. 

That failure is attributable in part to the 
lack of a unified, coherent Western policy, 
in part to the determination of the Soviet 
Union to expand its reach and influence on 
the Eurasian-African land mass, in part to 
the formidable, and at times self-destructive, 
forces of an Arab nationalism astir from 
south Asia to the Atlantic. 

Today, only 10 months after the flam- 
boyant build-up of a crisis in the Middle 
East by Nikita Khrushchev, centering upon 
claims that Turkey threatened Syria, and 
almost exactly 2 years after the Suez crisis, 
the region is in turmoil once more. 

The orgy of political subversion, military 
revolt, and murder which has overthrown 
the Hashimite dynasty in Iraq and instituted 
@ republic adhering to the imperial pan- 
Arab program of Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt has created a situation more serious 
than any preceding it since World War II. 

For this bodeful event has upset the pre- 
carious balance of power in the world’s 
notorious storm center. Bearing all the 
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familiar marks of collusion from outside 
Iraq’s borders, the Iraqi coup has knocked 
out Nasser’s strongest opponent in the Arab 
world, adding another satellite to his United 
Arab State. 

It has dealt a series of grave reverses to 
the West. Yanking Iraq from the Baghdad 
Alliance, it has weakened that pro-Western 
defensive setup along the southern borders 
of the Soviet Union. This has been a Russian 
objective for years. Simultaneously, the 
coup has generated a new upsurge of Arab 
nationalist pressures against all the remain- 
ing pro-Western nations in the region, and 
especially Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
and Israel. 

CENTURIES-OLD PRECEDENTS 


These obvious threats raise new hazards to 
the flow of Middle Eastern oil to Western 
Europe, upon whose industrial complex the 
strength of the West’s defensive system, 
NATO, reposes. Because of the alliance be- 
tween Nasser of Egypt and the Soviet Union, 
the current crisis has finally compelled the 
West to make a decision: 

Either it.must take steps to halt the debacle 
of free, independent states friendly to the 
West, and to contain the Iraqi upheaval, or 
it must expect speedy erasure of these states, 
eventually including Turkey, and a new 
amalgamation of Russian-dominated power 
spread to the gates of Africa. 

Thus the present turn of events is but a 
new chapter in the old story of the Middle 
East’s strategic position in a troubled world. 
Only a few of the leading characters have 
changed. The facts of strategy and sur- 
vival remain. Even in his espousal of a new 
Arab nationalist dream, Nasser is copying, 
with modern trimmings, the precedent of 
the Arab ascendancy of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries of our era, when the 
writ of the prophet ran all the way to the 
Atlantic. 

SOVIET POLICIES NOT NEW 


Nor is there anything new about the 
middle eastern policies of the Soviet Union. 
Only the tactics have altered, with appro- 
priate Communist twists. 

Russia’s successive efforts to penetrate the 
area date back to the 18th century. In the 
early decades of the 19th, “The Eastern 
Question’ revolved precisely around that 
issue. Palmerston, in 1845, turned back the 
czars at Constantinople by alliance diplom- 
acy. The Crimean War in 1855 sprang from 
new efforts of czarist Russia to move across 
the Black Sea and the straits into Turkey. 

The Congress of Berlin, in 1879, had as its 
main task still another containment of 
Russia’s southward pressure. In 1900, Rus- 
sian claims were advanced once more and 
repelled. In 1946, immediately after World 
War II, the Communist successors of the 
ezars tried again at the straits—and en- 
countered the Truman doctrine. 

Why is the Middle East considered so im- 
portant to Russia and the rest of the world? 

The answers etch the contemporary world’s 
dilemma. Control of the area, initially in 
alliance with a gullible Arab nationalism 
and eventually through an infiltrated take- 
over, would provide the Soviet empire with 
warm-water ports on the Persian Gulf. It 
would flank India from the west, open the 
Tand bridge from central Asia to the awaken- 
African continent, give Moscow control of 
air, water, and land communications between 
Europe and Asia, unhinge NATO, and place 
an openly hostile power at the controls of 
the raw materials supplies of two-thirds of 
the habitable globe. 

TORTUOUS, LAMENTABLE TALE 

The real tragedy of the present imbroglio 
in the Middle East is that the aspirations of 
an entirely legitimate Arab nationalism for 
independence from Outside control, and its 
hopes for development of a resurgent Ara- 
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bian culture and economy, have become en- 
tangled in Russian ambitions through failure 
of western leadership to present a consistent, 
dependable alternative. 

Piecemeal policies, hesitant measures, 
grotesque failure to apportion a more real- 
istic share of economic assistance to the 
middle eastern nations and to Africa from 
1947 to 1955, reluctance of western govern- 
ments to revise oil contracts until forced to, 
bland inattention to the activities of the 
Soviet Union in the area until the Russian 
breakthrough in the fall of 1955 startled 
Washington, and the tieup of Cairo and 
Moscow became a fact through the Soviet’s 
arms and aid deal; the inability or un- 
willingness of the United States, at the peak 
of the Suez crisis, to grasp the opportunity 
offered for concerting a genuine settlement 
in the Middle East—the story is long, tor- 
tuous, and lamentable. 

Its consequences were well-nigh inevita- 
ble. To contain and resolve this grim and 
sprawling diplomatic muddle will require 
more than the military precautions now 
forced upon the West. It will. demand some- 
thing more specific than recourse to the 
United Nations, important though that 
agency can be and useful as it is proving. 

It calls for hard realism, ‘constructive 
statesmanship, iron nerves, a just policy, 
and recognition of the political facts of life 
in Asia and Africa, not as we would like 
them to be, but as they are. 





Danger in the Skies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all of us are aeutely aware of the 
danger that continues to lurk in our air- 
ways as long as Congress delays action 
on legislation to establish a single Fed- 
eral aviation agency with complete au- 
thority and control over the use of our 
diminishing airspace. 

I am convinced that this agency must 
be established and operative before our 
commercial airlines put the new, speedier 
jet transports into service on transconti- 
nental routes. The day of this service 
is rapidly approaching. 

I respectfully urge the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to approve without delay and without 
further modification the Senate-ap- 
proved bill to create this agency, which 
would have complete control over all 
military, commercial, and private planes 
operating in the airspace over the conti- 
nental United States. 

The dangers of more disastrous mid- 
air collisions with their terrible toll of 
lives and property are with us daily un- 
der our present system of divided air 
controls. 

The establishment of a single Federal 
Aviation Agency unfettered by any 
domination of the military; commercial 
or private interests will be the first major 
step forward in better utilizing our 
shrinking air space and promoting 
greater air safety. At least under such 
an agency, all aircraft operating in our 
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airways would be in contact with one 
another, thus reducing the possibility of 
midair collision. 

After the establishment of this 
the second major step must be to make 
funds available for the many technica} 
improvements required for the moder. 
ization of airway operations and contro), 

These improvements will be 
measured against the prospect of greater 
air safety they actually would be 
in the lives and equipment saved in this 
day of advanced aviation. 

I again urge Congress to consider my 
proposal for the creation of a joint com. 
mittee of the House and Senate on 
aviation and air safety to work hand ip 
hand with the proposed new Federal 
Aviation Agency in promoting greater ajy 
safety in the United States. 





A Fireman’s Lot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I should like to 
insert a very interesting and thoughi- 
provoking poem about volunteer firemen 
which appeared in the Bucks County 
Gazette, New Hope, Pa., on July 17; 

A FPreman’s Lor 

Now that the Eagle fire company has 
launched its annual fund drive, we'd like 
to give you a fireman’s view of his job. The 
poem, unfortunately, doesn’t tell of the 
satisfaction firemen feel after they've dones 
good job—and it doesn’t tell how much they 
need your help to make a good job possible. 

“FIREMEN DON’T HAVE A CHANCE” 


When the firetrucks are delayed 40 seconds 
in traffic people say: 

“It took them 20 minutes to get here.” 

When the truck races at 40 miles per hour 
it’s 

“Look at those reckless fools.” 

When 4 men struggle with an 8-man ladder! 

“They don’t even know how to raise 4 
ladder.” 

When firemen open windows for ventilation 
to reduce the heat in fighting a fire: 

“Looking at the wrecking crew.” 

When they open the floor to get at the blaze: 

“There goes the ax squad.” 

If the chief stands back where he can see and 
direct his men, people say: $ 

“He’s. afraid to go where he sends his men. 

If they lose a building: 

“It’s a lousy department.” 

If they made a good “stop” folks say: 

“The fire didn’t amount to much.” 

If lots of water is necessary: 

“They are doing more damage with water 
than the flames.” 

If-a fireman gets hurt: 

“It’s a crazy department.” 

If a fireman inspects a citizen's property: 

“He’s meddling in somebody's business. 

If he wants a fire hazard corrected: : 

“Tll see the mayor.” 

If he gets killed and leaves & 
destitute: 

“That's the chance he took when he joined 
the fire department.” 
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Soviet Has Convenient Lapses of Memory 
Especially Where Hungary Is Con- 


cerned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of crisis, when the Kremlin is en- 
deavoring to exploit the Middle East 
situation for propaganda purposes, it is 
well to consult the record. Actually, and 
despite all the protestations of Khrush- 
chev, the present difficulty in the Middle 
East is the result of Soviet intrigue and 
indirect aggression. 

There was a timely reminder of the 
Soviets’ double-dealing tactics by the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail in a 
yecent editorial entitled “Soviet Has 
Convenient Lapses of Memory Especially 
Where Hungary Is Concerned.” Reveal- 
ing the hypocrisy of the Kremlin in its 
present posture so far as the Middle 
Rast is concerned, the editorial aptly 
refers back to the Soviet aggression in 
Hungary when Mongolian troops and 
tanks were used to crush Hungarian 
patriots and keep proud Hungary in 
brutal servitude. 

The Charleston Daily Mail has ren- 
dered an important national service in 
refreshing our memories and in illumi- 
nating the record on Soviet aggressions, 
I wish to call the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It is as follows: 
Sover Has CONVENIENT LAPSES OF MEMORY 
EsPEecIaALLY WHERE HUNGARY Is CONCERNED 

It becomes more and more apparent, as 
the world moves from one crisis into an- 
other, that the Soviet Union has a con- 
venient lapse of memory when it chooses. 

We have particular reference to the most 
frightening situation of recent months—the 
crises in Lebanon and Iraq which threaten 
to explode the entire Middle East and pos- 
sibly engulf the world in conflagration. 

Russia and her puppets have taken ad- 
vantage of the sending of American troops 
to Lebanon and Turkey and British troops 
to Jordan to accuse the West of “imperial- 
istic aggression” and “intervention”—among 
other things. 

Allies of the Soviets declare that it is the 
tight of the country concerned to act as it 
sees fit. If this means killing off the gov- 
efament officials and all who stand in the 
Way, fine. If, by charice, the officials killed 

been pro-West, so much the better. 
Russia and her satellites have hailed the 
coup as & move toward “freedom.” 

It’s ironic, we think, that a little over a 
year ago the Hungarian people made a bid 

freedom, but this movement was not 
hailed by the Soviets. Quite the opposite, 
the Russians would have none of it. 

Russian troops were sent into 
Hungary to convince Hungarians they had 
— whether they realized it or not. 
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least one respect. It provided an oppor- 
tunity for thousands of Hungarians to escape 
across the border to the West. They appar- 
ently didn’t think they had freedom in 
Hungary either. . 

But the Hungarian affair has been closed 
so far as the Russians are concerned. As a 
matter of fact, it wouldn‘t be the least bit 
surprising that if the Soviets were reminded 
of the Hungarian incident, they would 
counter with the remark that it never hap- 
pened, 





Emma Lazarus: 1849-87 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
written for the East Side News on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the birth 
of Emma Lazarus, much loved and much 
honored and probably best known for 


.the fact that she wrote the words in- 


scribed on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor: 
Emma LAZARUS: 1849-1887 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“THE NEW COLOSSUS 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

with conquering limbs astride from land 
to land; 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

‘Keep, ancient lands, your stored poump!’ 
cries she 

With silent lips. 
poor 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door’.” 


Tuesday we commemorate the 109th an- 
niversary of the birth of Emma Lazarus, the 
beloved American poetess. Children of lib- 
erty will clasp her hand in loving memory. 

Emma Lazarus is the author of the in- 
spiring sonnett, The New Colossus. Her 
message to the world, all the world may read. 
It is engraved on the Statue of Liberty. It 
is standing in the gateway of democracy. 

The noble soul and human heart of 
Emma Lazarus are symbolized in the God- 
dess of Liberty. It was given to a child of 
oppressed generations. To understand the 
true meaning of this liberty-loving nation; 
to pen the immortal lines with such pro- 
phetic pathos; to express the spirit of de- 
mocracy with such eloquence; to welcome 
the persecuted of the Old World, to the 
glorious promise of the New World. 

And through the years we can hear the 
echo of Miss Liberty’s voice speaking to these 
pilgrims to our blessed land. As you breathe 
the free air of our shore homeless wanderer, 
reaching home, become one with us in free- 
dom’s cause, take the riches of our liberties 
and repay the gift of becoming one with 
us—an American, 


‘Give me your tired, your 
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The Goddess of Liberty and Emma Laz- 
arus have become synonymous. No poet of 
any natiof has ever received such world- 
wide distinction. The “lady with the torch” 
was presented by the people of France to the 
American people to commemorate the first 
centennial of American independence. 

Emma Lazarus was born on July 22, 1849, 
in New York City. She was the daughter of 
an old Jewish family. The story of her lit- 
erary evolution is the story of the fulfillment 
of the evolution of a soul. Many women of 
every race, many men of every race, have 
evinced literary ability. 

But it is rarely given to man or woman to 
so combine the powerful poetic. expression 
with the clear insight and courage, with 
the conviction and devotion, as it was in 
Emma Lazarus. Her poems had power. Her 
poems had fire. 

Since Miriam sang of deliverance and the 
triumph of the Red Sea, the Jewish race has 
had no braver singer. Her songs of divine 
unity repeated on the lips of her own people, 
in all zones and continents, have been heard 
round the civilized world. 

Her poem, The Crowing of the Red Cock, 
written when the Russian sky was red with 
blazing hatred, is a powerful lyric worthy of 
the Maccabean age. Her poem, Banner of 
the Jew, has the ring of Israel’s war trumpet. 
It sounded the clarion call to all Jews to 
unite for human rights, for new achieve- 
ments and for new glories as in the days of 
the Maccabees. 

She was one of the pioneers of Zionism. 
She was one of the outstanding advocates of 
a Jewish homeland. It was in that cause 
that her character had its fullest flowering. 

It is heartening to see that the same 
poetess who was the first to give expression 
for the national renaissance of her people 
has become the symbol of humanity and de- 
mocracy. She died on November 19, 1887. 
She was in her 38th year. 

On that tragic day no better appreciation 
of Emma Lazarus was expressed than that 
of the famous American poet John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who wrote: “Her people will mourn 
the death of this woman. But they will not 
be alone. At her grave the tears of the 
daughters of Jerusalem will mingle with 
those of the Christians.” 

As long as liberty shall live in the human 
heart, as long as the Statute of Liberty shall 
remain our symbol of freedom the name of 
Emma Lazarus will forever be a part of the 

fame of that symbol as the champion of 
liberty. 

O, take Miss Liberty, O, take thy radiance 
‘round, when dimmed, revive; when lost, re- 
turn; till not a shrine through earth be, on 
which they glories shall not burn, 








Grave Hazard Faces Sheepmen if Wool 
Act Is Not Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague, 
Representative Lee METcALF, and I have 
been in continuous communication with 
the sheepmen of Montana concerning 
the crisis now facing their industry if 
the Wool Act is not extended. There is 
a definite and desperate urgency in their 
appeals for legislation to be enacted at 
this session of Congress, and their rea- 
sons are expressively stated in the tele- 
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grams we have been receiving. We are 
urging the Members of Congress to read 
these representative views of a large cor- 
porate sheepgrower, a Production Credit 
Association official, the national presi- 
dent of the Sheep Shearers Union, a 
private sheepgrower, and a county po- 
litical group. All portray this grave 
danger now confronting the wool in- 
dustry. 

Their messages follow: 

ANACONDA, MONT. 
Congressman LEROY ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The wool market is approximately 35 per- 
cent below wool prices of last year. There is 
virtually no activity im contract buying of 
lambs or breeding sheep for fall delivery in 
this area. At this time of year normally 
there is a great deal of fall contract activity. 
These facts are presented to you as indica- 
tions of the general unsteady feeling growers 
and woolmen have that chaos in the wool 
and sheep industries is likely te occur if 
the National Wool Act is not renewed during 
the current session of Congress. It is appar- 
ently quite possible that this measure might 
not be renewed without great effort on the 
part of you and other Senators and Con- 
gressmen who are friendly to the sheepmen. 
Current lack of activity in the industry 
indicates lack of confidence in the future 
due to an inability of the grower to plan 
his future breeding programs on an un- 
stable future market. It is my personal feel- 
ing and the feeling of all persons connected 
with the wool and sheep industries that 
without the renewal of the National Wool 
Act the sheep and wool industries which are 
an important part of the basic national 
agricultural economy cannot survive but 
will collapse and thus severely adversely 
affect the economic status of thousands of 
farmers and ranchers throughout the Nation. 
Without the National Wool Act as a support 
program the sheep and wool industries can- 
not survive in the face of foreign competi- 
tion and the growing pressure of synthetic 
fabrics. Without a support program the 
fiocks of sheep in this Nation will unques- 
tionably be dissolved or materially reduced 
and thus our domestic supply of woolen 
fiber which has proved to be essential com- 
modity in every war will be lost as the re- 
sult of sheep flock depletion. 

Following this flock depletion if the 
United States were to find themselves en- 
tangled in another global conflict and our 
domestic source of wool was unavailable due 
to the reduction of flocks resulting from un- 
economical operations due to low prices of 
products sold and high cost of production 
it would be impossible to reestablish the 
fiocks for many years, probably not soon 
enough to meet the needs of a critical emer- 
gency. Thus another basic reason why the 
National Wool Act. is needed to bolster the 
already depleted sheep flocks of the United 
States. I sincerely hope that with these 
facts before you ih addition to the other 
facts with which you are cognizant you will 
expend every possible effort to have the Na- 
tional Wool Act renewed before the ter- 
mination of this session of Congress. It 
would be appreciated if you would read this 
telegram into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD to 
help acquaint other Senators and Congress- 
men of our problem. Many thanks in ad- 
vance for your efforts and assistance, 

Best personal regards. 

Dr. H. E. FPERGESON, 
Operating as Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Mont. 
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HELENA, MONT. 
Hon. LeRoy ANDERSON, : 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
_The lack of action by Congress in renew- 
ing the Wool Act is in a large measure 
responsible for a 30-percent reduction in 
wool prices this year compared with a year 
ago. Sheep and wool prices in Montana are 
well under other livestock values. The in- 
centive payment on wool and lambs was the 
difference between profit and loss to most 
Montana sheepmen in the year 1955 and 
1956. We finance over 100,000 sheep and 
whether or not the Wool Act is renewed will 
have a definite bearing on our extension of 
credit to sheep operators in the future. We 
urge your continued support of this legisla- 
tion which we think is vital to Montana’s 
continued growth and economy. 
S. H. Kemp, 
Montana Livestock PCA. 





. Butte, Mont. 
Congressman LERoy ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The sheep shearers union in convention 
at Butte, Mont., unanimously endorses im- 
mediate action to renew the National Wool 
Act this session. 

Lavor Tartor, President. 
Pauu C. JOHNSON, Secretary Treasurer, 





HELENA, MONT. 
The Honorable LERoy ANDERSON, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Imperative that the Wool Act be renewed 
this session. The breeding of sheep is a 
long-range enterprise. Planning must be 
made now and breeding program instituted 
for future production. Any change in breed- 
ing activity this year can influence sheep 
numbers and wool production for many years 
to come. The failure to renew the Wool Act 
this session will drastically reduce present 
breeding plans. This will reduce the pro- 
duction of wool, lambs, and limit the base 
of breeding stock upon which future expan- 
sions must build. The entire intent of the 
Wool Act and the good that it has done to 
date would be nullified. The effect on the 
sheep industry would be disastrous. 

Henry S. HresBarD, 
Sieben Livestock Co. 





CHINOOK, MONT. 
Hon. LERoy ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Note that there appears to be some indi- 
eations that Congress may adjourn without 
renewing the Wool Act. Feeling among local 
sheep ranchers and bankers is that the in- 
dustry cannot survive in the face of foreign 
competition, synthetics, etc., high labor costs, 
and increasing taxation without a support 
program and that failure to renew the Wool 
Act would be disastrous. We thank you for 
your past support and now urge that you do 
everything possible to see that the Wool 
Act is renewed at. this session of Congress. 
It is our thinking that. a renewal of the act 
at the next session will be too late. 

WiutmmM J. SULLIVAN, 
Democratic State Committeeman, 
Joz J. MaTULKA, 
Democratic County Chairman, 
CuarLes L. O'DONNELL, 
Secretary, County Committee. 
D. J. Stas. 
WrumaM S. Harsoir. 
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Soviet Is a Giant Sweatshop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
follow up my comments of yesterday by 
including the second in a series of arti. 
eles by Walker Stone, editor in chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, which 
appears in the Washington Daily News 
today. Mr. Stone has just returned from 
a tour of the Soviet Union and the Burp. 
pean satellite countries. In the follow. 
ing article he reports on iabor conditions 
in the Soviet Empire. 

MARXIAN SLOGAN LONG ABANDONED—Sovrgr Is 
4 GIANT SWEATSHOP 
(By Walter Stone) 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics js’ 
not patterned on the old Marxian worker's 
paradise formula of ‘from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to his 
need.” 

That was abandoned more than a genera. 
tion ago. 

There are no rewards for need. 

Rewards are keyed to productivity. And 
penalties are assessed for lack of productiy- 
ity. ; 

The incentive motive, once considered a 
copyright of the capitalist system, is applied 
in elaborate detail in every phase of Soviet 
agricultural, industrial, and scientific en- 
deavor. And it is backed up by the grim 
goad of poverty which forces even the laggard 
to produce or else. 

SWEATSHOPS 

In Western capitalist countries, under 
pressure of free trade unions, humanitaria 
thought, and social legislation, the sweat- 
shop and the speedup largely have been 
abandoned. But those institutions thrivein 
the Soviet Union. 

The standard workweek in the U. &. & 8. 
is 46 hours (Saturday is the short workday— 
6 hours). But the workers are not paid by 
the hour, nor by the week. When they work 
overtime, they don’t get overtime rate. 
Extra pay is earned by producing in excess 
of allotted work quotas. Penalties are levied 
against their pay when they don’t make thell 
productive norms. 

THE NORMS 

These quotas or norms are based, not om 
averages, but on what fast workers can tum 
out. The norm wage for the average 
worker is fixed at about what he must eam 
to feed, clothe, and house himself—but sel- 
dom enough to support his family. 

So his wife is propelled into the Soviet 
working force and goes out to earn her norm, 
in a factory, am office or. perhaps sweep 
ing the streets with a twig broom. They 
have to hustle to provide simple 0 
and work even harder if they are to 
such luxuries as a radio or an extra paif of 
shoes. 

Where pay is om piecework, the coffee 
break, and bull sessions around the wale? 
cooler are unknown. Especially not whe? 
consumer goods are made deliberately searce 
and expensive, and people are driven to wort 


even harder by the impetus of poverty | : 


In such eapitalist countries as the UB 
States and Britain, the main source of fF 
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ntal revenue is from income taxation, 
graduated according to ability to pay. That’s 
pot so in the Soviet Union, where the in- 
ome tax produces only @ small fraction of 


the revenue. 

In the United States, the individual in- 
come tax rate starts at 20 percent and goes 
up to g1 percent. In the U. 8. S. R., the 
jowest rate is 5 percent, the highest 13 per- 


"iain the big-money makers in the Soviet 
tnion—the industry managers and top 
scientists—not only are not penalized for 
their success; they don’t even bear their fair 
share of the cost of government. 
The great bulk of Soviet revenue comes 
from the regressive turnover tax on goods 
and traded—and in the wide mar- 
between what the government pays in- 
dustrial and farm workers for what they pro- 
duce and what the government charges for 
those same goods and commodities. 
GIANT SALES TAX 


This has the same effect as a gigantic sales 
taxon everything, including food. The mar- 
of profit, or tax, on that scarce item, 
shoes, for instance, must run as much as 300 
to 400 percent. 

ASoviet trade union is not a bargaining 
agent for the workers, but an arm of the 
Government, the great employer of all labor. 
ASoviet trade union cannot call a strike for 
higher pay or fringe benefits. The job of the 
trade-union officials is to make sure that the 
workers produce what the Kremlin planners 
have determined they must produce. 


EVERYONE WORKS 


There is no unemployment in the Soviet 
Union. The system will not permit unem- 
ployment. You work at something—or else. 

An American worker temporarily on unem- 
ployment relief in this recession period is 
better off than the average Russian worker 
earning his norm wage. 

That is possible for us, of course, only be- 
cause America’s capital investment and 
enterprise are directed primarily to the pro- 
duction of goods consumers want to buy, 
whereas the Soviet economy is geared to 
scientific development and to the upbuilding 
of heavy industry and armaments that pro- 
vide the greater world military and political 
power the Soviet rulers want. 

The sweatshop, the speedup, exorbitant 
taxes on the food of the poor are relics of a 
dark age in the free world. But the Soviet 
tulers are making them work in Russia— 
with an expert mixture of fear and hope. 
They are making this system produce mili- 
tary might, and that is what Americans must 
Understand. Unless we voluntarily go to 
work, unless we sacrifice some creature com- 
forts and luxuries, unless we return to fun- 
damental values and build a stronger Amer- 
ica and more purposeful society, we could 
very easily end up working for them 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


‘ Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
this, interesting and timely article in 
morning’s New York Times which 
a to me to effectively attack the situ- 
eve in the troubled Middle East. I be- 
that serious thought, given to the 
would prove salutary. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR MIDEAST—RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
Pract SHOULD REst WITH U.N., Ir Is Saip 


To the Eprror or THE NEw YorkK TIMEs: 

The United States and Britain have re- 
sponded to the coup d’etat in Iraq by sta- 
tioning troops in Lebanon and Jordan. In 
the absence of effective United Nations action 
two terrible alternatives threaten in the 
Middle East. 

On the one hand, the United States and 
Britain may intervene in Iraq; such action 
seems certain to lead to the disaster of lim- 
ited war, and may provoke war with the So- 
viet Union. On the other hand, the United 
States and Britain may in time withdraw 
their troops from Lebanon and Jordan, in 
the belief that the present crisis has passed; 
such action seems certain to lead to the 
eventual surrender of the entire Arab world 
to opportunist Nasserism. 

A third, constructive alternative remains: 

The United States should continue to press 
for the assumption of full responsibility for 
the stability of the Middle East by the U. N. 
as the only guaranty of peace. At the emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly, which 
the United States has already requested— 
and in which the Soviet veto will not oper- 
ate—the United States should insist on the 
creation of a large U. N. Middle East police 
force, supplemented by a sizable observer 
corps. The primary mission of these U. N. 
units should be to guarantee the integrity 
of all legal governments in the area; to guar- 
antee all national frontiers; to guarantee the 
submission of all international disputes in 
the area to U.N. arbitration, and to enforce 
an absolute embargo on all further arms 
shipments to the area. 


THREAT TO SECURITY 


The United States and Britain should an- 
nounce unequivocally to the world that they 
regard the policies of Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic as a direct threat to their own na- 
tional security. The United States and Brit- 
ain are not opposed to Arab nationalism per 
se, nor to legitimate aspirations for greater 
self-determination. on the part of any na- 
tional population in the Middle East. The 
United States and Britain are opposed to 
illegal and violent seizure of property—as in 
the case of the Suez Canal—and the illegal 
and Violent abrogation of contractual agree- 
ments—as in the case of Syrian sabotage of 
the oil pipeline in 1956. 

- The policies of the United Arab Republic 
have been illegal and violent. The United 
States and Britain should openly acknowl- 
edge their need for the natural resources 
of the Middle East. And therefore the Unit- 
ed States and Britain should declare that 
their opposition to Nasser’s policies is not 
only based on principle, but prompted by the 
most vital reasons of national self-interest. 

The United States and Britain should 
negotiate immediate mutual security treaties 
with Lebanon and Jordan which will allow 
United States and British troops to remain 
permanently in these countries until relieved 
by a U.N. police force. 

TREATY WITH ISRAEL 

The United States and Britain should pro- 
claim that the national security of Israel 
is indispensable to their own national se- 
curity and negotiate an immediate mutual 
security treaty with Israel which will allow 


American and British troops to be stationed . 


in the country permanently until relieved by 
a U.N. police force. ’ 

The United States and Britain should an- 
nounce unequivocally to the world that they 
will regard the sudden, violent, and illegal 
abrogation of oil supplies from any pres- 
ent source in the Middle East as an act of 
naked aggression directed at them. Uni- 
lateral and arbitrary interference with con- 
tractual arrangements for oil in Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran or anywhere else must and 
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ought to be regarded as hostile action by the 
United States and Britain, and world opinion 
ought bluntly to be so informed. Altera- 
tion of any existing commitments for oil 
should in future be negotiated exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of a special U. N. body 
to be created for this purpose. 

At this terrible hour these five steps may 
yet preserve both peace and the national se- 
curity of this country. 

STEVEN MULLER, 
Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Haverford College. 

HAVERFORD, Pa., July 18, 1958. 





The United States Army Reserve: Its 
Importance and Future Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, there are more than 2 million 
Army reservists in the United States, 
with around 300,000 of these in a drill- 
pay status and other thousands in an 
active but unpaid status. They are vi- 
tally interested in the Army Reserve 
program and its future. 

The Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, in an address 
before the Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, in annual conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., had most 
significant views on this matter. 

Secretary Brucker said: 

It is a great pleasure to accept your invi- 
tation to come to Atlantic City and meet 
with this distinguished group during your 
annual convention. The representatives of 
your patriotic and dedicated organization 
gathered here today may well be proud of 
the progress being made in strengthening 
the United States Army Reserve as a vital 
element of our national defense strength. 
Our strength is the bulwark of freedom and 
the hope of all free men. 

While all of you are dedicated to the noble 
purposes which we espouse, not all of you 
are primarily involved in the current subject 
of the reorganization of the Reserve compo- 
nents. Yet, I know that this is not only a 
subject of intense interest to you, but-it is 
the real objective which we all seek. While 
many of the things I shall say are matters of 
common knowledge to some of you, neverthe- 
less this assembly of the members of the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States, 
from all parts of the country, presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to acquaint the entire 
membership of this dedicated group with the 
objectives we seek and the plans we have 
devised to attain these goals. 

As you know, on March 28, 1958, I an- 
nouced my decision to go forward with the 
development of a new troop structure for the 
Reserve components within the framework 
of a plan which had been developed by the 
Army staff and which had been recommended 
to me by the Chief of Staff. - 

In the development of this reorganization 
plan, as well as all other plans and programs 
for the Army, we have adhered to the con- 
cept established by law, that the Army of 
the United States is an entity consisting of 
the active Army, the Army National Guard 
of the United States, and the United States 
Army Reserve. A basic premise of all Army 
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plans and programs stems from the concept 
that the active Army, the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve are a compo- 
site entity. We are not three separate seg- 
ments which become a whole only when 
joined together by some emergency. We are 
one Army. We must plan as one. We must 
organize as one, and if we must fight a war, 
then we will fight as one. 

The law requires that the Army (including 
all three elements) be organized, trained, 
and equipped for prompt and sustained com- 
bat, and that it support and maintain na- 
tional policies and objectives. 

During the course of our review of the 
Reserve components program, it became 
clear that the Reserve components must 
be modernized in accordance with the pen- 
tomic concept upon which the active Army 
is now organized. The timetable of modern 
war makes it impossible to rely on the time 
consuming methods of mobilization in the 
event of an emergency which have proved 
reasonably adequate in the past. The light- 
ning speed with which the powerful open- 
ing blows of any future conflict might strike 
compels us, during peacetime, to take those 
steps which will produce on M-day a force 
which can absorb these opening blows yet 
still retain a capability of immediate retali- 
ation against the aggressor. 

The adoption of the streamlined pentomic 
organization in the Reserve component di- 
vision will serve this imperative purpose. 
It will produce Reserve units which can 
quickly and effectively mesh with the units 
of the active Army in an integrated combat 
force. Four primary requirements are met 
by the new organization: 

1. The division commander will have 
atomic weapons within the organic structure 
of his division; 

2. The division will be so organized that 
it can disperse readily in case of atomic at- 
tack into semi-independent battle groups 
replacing the present infantry regiments; 

3. The division will be organized to take 
full advantage of the progress in signal com- 
munications which permit a division com- 
mander to direct and control more subordi- 
nate units than formerly, and 

4. Organic divisional equipment will be 
reduced to that which is habitually needed 
in any theater of operations, and special 
equipment will be attached only when re- 
quired to accomplish a specific mission. 

The reorganized divisions will be con- 
siderably smaller than those of World War 
II. For example, the infantry division will 
be reduced in strength from 17,500 to 13,700. 
The number of company size units will go 
from 114 to 77. However, whereas there are 
37 fewer companies in the pentomic division, 
in the case of the infantry rifle companies, 
their strength has increased from 196 to 243. 
In short, the trend, particularly in infantry, 
has been to fewer but stronger company 
size units. 

The application of the pentomic concept 
to the Reserve components has been deliber- 
ately held back pending the completion of 
the reorganization of the active Army. Now 
that the pentcmic readjustments within the 
active Army have been completed, the ex- 
perience we have gained in developing solu- 
tions will assist in the adoption of the new 
structure within the Reserve components. I 
believe this dedicated group wholeheartedly 
supports our objectives in this area. 


The overall review of our Reserve com- 
ponents program also highlighted the neces- 
sity to aline the reserve structure to the re- 
quirements of approved war plans. Within 
the guidelines of national policy under 
which this review was conducted, this would 
mean that the structure should contain only 
those units for which a requirement had 
been established by approved war plans and 
which could not be created from untrained 
sources in sufficient time to meet a predeter- 
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mined mobilization schedule. By retaining 
only those units which fall into this category, 
we can obtain maximum return from our 
materiel resources and training support in 
achieving a higher degree of combat readi- 
ness during peacetime than we have ever 
been able to do in the past. 

The guidance under which the size and 
composition of the Reserve component forces 
was developed can best be illustrated by cit- 
ing an excerpt from a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the President of the Uni- 
ted States dated February 20, 1958. He said: 
“The basic question is one of how large the 
Reserve components of the Army should be 
in order to augment the active forces and 
to insure a maximum of mobilization readi- 
ness. The troop basis now being developed 
by the Department of the Army is specifically 
designed to provide the Reserve forces re- 
quired to support joint plans approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and reached in ac- 
cordance with basic national security policy. 
Units planned for inclusion in the Army 
Reserve troop basis, together with the active 
forces in being, are those required to meet 
current mobilization objectives. Units ex- 
cess to requirements need to be eliminated 
from the Reserve forces troop basis if maxi- 
mum support is to be given those units 
actually required in the early phases of 
mobilization.” 

President Eisenhower concurred with the 
views expressed by the Secretary of Defense. 


After careful study, the Chief of Staff rec- 
ommended a Reserve forces structure de- 
veloped within the limits which I have just 
discussed. In turn, I have considered rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Staff and, 
after a detailed review, have given my ap- 
proval. This structure was to contain 27 
combat divisions—21 for the National Guard 
and 6 for the Army Reserve. In addition, 
there would have been 17 USAR divisions 
designated as training commands specifical- 
ly designed to train individuals. This re- 
organization would have resulted in a re- 
duction in the number of company-size 
units in the Reserve components. However, 
we would have assured the retention of only 
those units required to méet existing na- 
tional policy and joint plans. To make cer- 
tain that the Army met its mobilization 
schedule, we established a priority system 
in the Reserve forces. This system assures 
that the units needed first are ready first, 
by giving them preferential treatment in the 
assignment of personnel and equipment as 
well as authorizing a higher strength and 
equipment level. 

I am certain you are familiar with the 
comments of the Army Chief of Staff be- 
fore the Governors’ Conference at Miami, 
wherein he stated that a relaxation by the 
Department of Defense of the original guid- 
ance upon which Army plans had been based 
enabled the Army to take another look at 
the problem. In brief, the Army has been 
authorized to develop a plan looking toward 
the retention of all the present 37 divisions 
in the Reserve forces structure—that is, 27 
National Guard divisions and 10 USAR di- 
visions—provided that this troop structure 
is maintained with no increase of cost or 
personnel beyond currently programed levels, 
and that priorities as between organiza- 
tions contained in the troop structure be es- 
tablished to meet the essentials of approved 
war plans. I have, therefore, requested the 
Chief of Staff to restudy our previous plans 
in the light of this new guidance, with a 
view toward furnishing a tentative plan to 
the respective States, Territories, and ZI 
Armies at an early date. 

Aithough this new review of our previous 
plans may retard the initiation of the re- 
organization of our Reserve components, I 
have not, as yet, chamged the end of cal- 
endar year 1960 as the target date for com- 
pletion of the reorganization. 
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At this point I would like to 
@ moment and discuss a collatera] 
which has arisen by coincidence at th 
same time. Considerable confusion 
come about as a result of the sim: 
consideration of two separate and distinct 
problems, (a) the modernized 


ture, and (b) the paid drill stcongily ar 


thorized the Reserve components. 

I am sure that all who are assembled herp 
are familiar with the fact that the fiscal year 
1959 budget proposes to establish the ney 
paid drill strength of the Reserve compo. 
nents at 630,000, of which 270,000 will be 
allocated to the Army Reserve. Gen 
I know that all of you are aware of my feel. 
ings toward the necessity of a strong and 
virile Reserve. You also, of course, are 
of the methods by which the budget is de. 
veloped. The budget for fiscal year i959 
will support a paid drill strength for the 
Army Reserve of 270,000 spaces. 
that is the figure included in the Army 
planning. 

I cannot, however, emphasize one point 
too strongly—and_ that is that whatever 
ure may finally be approved by the Congres, 
the necessity to reorganize the Reserve com. 
ponents is still as valid as ever. 
organizational changes are generated by 
military requirements and must come about 
irrespective of the drill pay strength finally 
authorized by the Congress. A higher drilj 
pay strength than that currently programe 
in the President’s budget would establish 
higher manning levels in those units rn. 
quired early in mobilization, thus hastening 
the attainment of the desired degree of com- 
bat readiness within these units. i 

I am sure that you share with me a sens 
of urgency in bringing our Army to the 
highest degree of combat readiness that time 
and resources will permit. We know that 
Soviet Russia has the capability of launch- 
ing a limited or all-out war without resort- 
ing to nuclear warfare, and that they of 
course have a capability for an all-out 
atomic attack upon the free world. Another 
course which the Soviets may adopt to at- 
tain their aggressive aims is to sponsor at- 
tack by their satellites, supported by Russian 
materiel and so-called Russian “volunteers.” 
No matter what course they might choose, 
the Army must be prepared to play its in- 
dispensable role in countering their move 
and deterring their aggressive action. 

To the degree that we rededicate ourselves 
to the problems lying ahead, to the degree 
that we recognize no unsurmountable obsta- 
cle, and to the degree that we march conf- 
dently ahead in the attainment of our com- 
mon goal, will our power for peace be felt. 1 
am confident that this patriotic group will 
as you have so often done in the past, & 
sume the lead in a vast reawakening of of 
people to the perils we face today, and # 
the pioneer spirit which cradled the birth 
of individual liberty and personal dignity 
within our beloved country. 

On Memorial Day, I had the honor and 
privilege of escorting our Co hn 
Chief, President Eisenhower, to his position 
of honor at the Arlington National Cemetely 
on the occasion of the interment of the ui 
known dead of World War II and Korea. 4 
you so well know, I am a veteran of World 
War I and, at the end of that terrible a 
flict someone penned a poem which a> 
tured the spirit of Flanders Field. Te 
threw to us a torch of liberty and tt 
admonished us to hold it ever high. 

Gentlemen of the Reserve Officers Associ 
tion, holding that torch high today involves 
much more than it has ever req 
past—it means constant and eternal wie: 
lance. 
Commander in Chief that we might: 
well adopt as our personal creed the 
selected by General Eisenhower to 4 
the spirit of SHAPE—“Vigilia pretium 8” 
tatis” or “Vigilance is the price of 
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Chances for Living to a Ripe Old Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS __ 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last decade Members of Congress 
have been made increasingly aware of 
the problems of our aging citizens and 
geriatrics, that subdivision of medicine 
which is concerned with old age and its 

Modern science has made 
great progress in the treatment of dis- 
eases that afflict older persons so that 
they may enjoy a longer life in comfort. 

One of the Nation’s top medical writ- 
ers, Miss Mary Clayton, of the Boston 
Advertiser, has written a most interest- 
ing article on the subject entitled 
“Chances for Living to a Ripe Old Age.” 
Miss Clayton, who has made a thorough 
study of the problems of the aging and 
the promise of geriatrics, attended Trin- 
ity College here in Washington, D. C., 
graduated from Mount Holyoke College, 
and took a master’s degree in journalism 
at Northwestern University. She has 
worked on the editorial staffs of the 
Springfield, Mass., Daily News, the Holy- 
oke, Mass., Transscript-Telegram, and is 
now a writer for the Boston Advertiser. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I commend to Members of the 
House for perusal Miss Clayton’s article 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American on July 17: 

CHANCES FoR LIVING TO A RIPE OLD AGE 

(By Mary Clayton) 

What are your chances of living to ripe 
Old age? 

What do you think your prospects are for 
good health at 65? 

No one has a medical crystal ball for au- 
thentic predictions, but it’s possible to 
_— on the basis of knowledge we have 
80 Tar. 

Dr. Robert B. Hickler, specialist in geri- 
atrics and director of Pearl Memorial Clinic 
at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, 
Suggests a possible formula for determining 
What you will be like when you are old. 

Consider these factors: 

The body which you've inherited—its de- 
fects and assets. 

The general health and longevity of your 
parents and grandparents. 

Your health habits over the years. 

The physical and mental stresses you’ve 
experienced in your lifetime. 

If young people have been fortunate 
enough to come from a family whose mem- 
bers commonly live to old age, this factor 
— health insurance for their later 


Of course, this doesn’t mean that people 
can abuse themselves just because they have 
heredity on their sid 
— health pros in old age are also 
os “tgp of — whole pattern of liv- 

: g, slee » exercise, 
heal ate ping se, and mental 


Scientists are beginning to cope with the 
Problem of chronic illnesses usually asso- 
with age—hardening of the arteries, 
common types of heart diseases, cancer, 
arthritis. They don’t have the answers yet, 
these a striving to determine whether 
esses are the result of the normal 
ag brocens of our bodies or whether they 
© result of other unknown factors. 
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In the past, scientists were more likely 
to take the aging process for granted. As 
@ resuit there was a lack of thinking and 
effort in this important area, says Dr. Hick- 
ler whose specialty, geriatrics, deals with the 
medical aspects of old age. 

We know that the average lifetime of 
Americans has been extended to 70 years 
of age and may be even longer in the future. 
But by the time most of us reach 65, we 
have some chronic disease or physical im- 
pairment. 

People who formerly would have died of 
diphtheria, smallpox, typhoid fever or pneu- 
monia are saved through medical advances 
and live on to acquire the chronic illnesses. 

“Medical science has an obligation to the 
elderly,” emphasizes Dr, Hickler. 

“Since science has permitted people to live 
so much longer and to develop chronic dis- 
eases we are confronted with the problem of 
preventing and managing these disabilities.” 

Dr. Hickler—and others in his profession— 
will tell you that the challenge is not just to 
keep patients alive, but to keep them use- 
fully and comfortably alive as well. Their 
challenge is not only to keep younger peo- 
ple as healthy as possible but to extend the 
active life of the aging. 

“Long life without health is a personal 
tragedy for the individual involved.” 

If the average lifetime of an American is 
70 years, this means that there are people 
living into their 70’s and 80’s and 90’s. As 
they live longer they are subject to more of 
the chronic degenerative diseases. 

There are 14 million Americans today over 
65. There will be 21 million in 1975. If 
you are 48 years old now, then odds are in 
your favor that you will be in that group in 
17 years. 

Protect yourself into the future and you'll 
be better able to understand the problems 
facing our senior citizens today. 

Dr. Hickler believes that most of us neg- 
lect to consider what our old age will be like 
because of an almost unconscious resent- 
ment toward prospects of losing youth. 
This includes our attitudes toward gray hair, 
wrinkles, stiff joints and defective hearing. 

Emphasis on youth in this country may 
be in part due to the fact that we are a 
young country. But we ought to keep in 
mind the compensations which older years 
bring: joy in past accomplishments, success- 
ful rearing of a family, an opportunity to 
take part in activities which have been 
shelved because of a previously busy life, the 
doctor feels. . 

Dr. Hickler’s clinic treats ambulatory pa- 
tients from 60 years and over—men and 
women who need more specialized treatment 
than usual medical channels have to offer. 
The clinic has as many patients as it can 
handle. 

Pearl Clinic’s program approaches its 
older patients in terms of the total person: 
attitudes toward life, social and economic 
problems, emotional and physical needs. 

Dr. Hickler has found there are too many 
erroneous generalities about people who are 
elderly—a tendency to lump them into one 
group. 

Many young adults think of all older per- 
sons as irritable and rigid: But men and 
women don’t suddenly develop into grouches 
because of age, he says. 

Old age doesn’t make people rigid and 
unbending in personality. These character- 
istics date back into early years when per- 
sonality traits were formed. 

Older people want to be treated as indi- 
viduals, recognized for their differences one 
from another, their contributions, their po- 
tentialities. People differ individually at 
any age. 

Our attitude toward senior citizens affects 
their whole outlook on life, cautions Dr. 
Hickler. 

Medical care of the elderly is not the only 
challenge. Recreational opportunities after 
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retirement and economic problems are 
others. 

Most of our senior citizens are retired and 
living on limited incomes. Fifteen percent 
need institutional or hospital care. Many 
need long-term care in nursing homes or 
in their own homes. 

The best way to reach solutions to these 
problems is first to examine our own atti- 
tudes toward the elderly, Dr. Hickler sug- 
gests. Also the attitudes of the elderly 
toward young people and toward themselves. 

Before undertaking “grand schemes” to 
aid our senior citizens, it’s necessary to ask: 

For the younger adult: “How do I think 
of my role at 65 or over? How would I like 
to be treated?” 

For the older person: “How can I be old, 
accept the fact and make the best of it?” 


When these questions are answered, Dr. 
Hickler believes, we will be making headway 
in coping not only with the medical needs 
of the aged but their other needs as well. 





The Welfare of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been interested in Italy and its 
people. No Representative from New 
York City could be otherwise. A great 
number of my constituents have always 
been Italian immigrants or their de- 
scendants. New York City owes a great 
deal of its prosperity to its citizens of 
Italian heritage. Its arts and sciences 
have been quickened by them. Its indus- 
try would wither without their brain and 
brawn. The highly important dress 
trade and manufactory of New York 
could not exist without its Italian seam- 
stresses, stitchers, cutters, tailors, de- 
signers, and workmen. Its food and res- 
taurant industry is linked ineluctably 
with them. One of New York’s greatest 
mayors was Fiorello La Guardia, son of 
an Italian musician immigrant. 

I cannot conceive of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera without Del Monaco, Albanese, 
Siepi, Tagliavini. Then there were the 
unforgettable Caruso and Pinza. Small 
wonder, then, that during the opera sea- 
son you can find me and my dear wife 
and daughter in our accustomed seats 
each Saturday night listening intently 
to La Boheme or Otello, Andrea Cher- 
nier or Aida. I often sing myself to sleep 
with the heavenly arias from La Tosca 
or Butterfly or the Barber of Seville. 

All of which brings me to Italy and 
its desperately desired prosperity under 
its new premier Fanfani, who is soon 
to come to the United States. We shall 
offer him sincere welcome. As our 
friend and ally in NATO we must aid 
Italy to the utmost. Our people, too, 
should do their share. They can and 
should invest in Italy’s future. She 
offers great inducements for safe and 
profitable investments. Her domestic 
economy is expanding at a rapid rate. 
Hea seaports, open year round in the 
sunny Mediterranean, afford wonderful 
shipping facilities. She plies the ocean 
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trade with the fourth largest merchant 
marine fleet in the world. Nearby lie 
the rapidly developing markets of Africa 
and the Middle East; to the north, the 
prosperous NATO community affords a 
ready outlet for all kinds of manufac- 
ture and produce. 

Italy was formerly known primarily 
for her agricultural commodities. Who, 
for example, has not partaken of de- 
licious Italian wine? But in recent 
years, the complexion of the nation has 
changed completely. Today, Italy is 
predominantly an industrial nation en- 
gaged in a wide variety of manufactur- 
ing. Her steel production has risen to 
almost 7 million tons per year and total 
industrial output since the end of World 
War II has doubled. 

Foreign capital has already partici- 
pated to a considerable extent in the de- 
velopment of the Italian economy. Sub- 
stantial foreign investments have been 
made in Italy’s textile industry, her 
growing chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, and in her e'ectrical industry. In 
Sicily, the island lying off Italy’s south- 
western coast, large expenditures have, 
with foresight, been made for exploring 
and developing her petroleum resources. 
Present instability in the Middle East 
would dictate that more Western capital 
be employed to make maximum utiliza- 
tion of the Sicilian oil fields. 

I can assure you that, unlike many 
other areas of the world, capital invest- 
ment from the United States is most 
welcome in Italy and much has been 
done to provide the economic climate 
necessary to attract dollars from abroad. 
Under Italy’s new Foreign Investment 
Law, foreign investors are provided with 
the same rights and privileges of domes- 
tic concerns. There exist no limitations 
on the amount of money that may be in- 
vested in newly established companies 
in Italy nor on the number of nonna- 
tionals who direct or manage such ven- 
tures. 

Truly, Italy provides a golden oppor- 
tunity for American investment. By as- 
sisting in her economic development, not 
only will we in the United States be 
profitably employing our own capital re- 
sources, but we will be providing vital 
assistance to an important ally in this 
unsettled world. We cannot forget that 
it was an Italian who discovered Amer- 
ica. It is now time for Amerizans to 
rediscover Italy. 





Farmers’ Net Income Jump Greatest in 
Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 22- 
percent jump in farmers’ realized net 
income from the first half of last year 
to the first half of this year was the 
greatest in a decade. It was not much 
short of the 26-percent increase that 
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took place between 1946 and 1947 as a 
result of the ending of wartime price 
controls. 

The exceptionally large gain this year 
is mainly the result of improved market 
prices. Prices received by farmers aver- 
aged 8 percent higher in January to 
June this year, than a year earlier. The 
volume of marketings was also up 3 
percent. 

Production expenses increased less 
than 4 percent—not nearly enough to 
cancel out the increase in gross income. 

The increase in realized net income 
in terms of dollars, reflects an annual 
rate for the first half of 1958 that is 
close to $2%% billion above the first half 
of 1957. That means increased buying 
power in the hands of farmers all over 
the Nation, and the-effects will be felt 
throughout the communities in which 
they live. 

Farmers’ realized net income was run- 
ning at an annual rate of $13.3 billion 
the first half of this year, as against 
only $10,850,000,000 the first half of last 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, these figures dramat- 
ically point up that Secretary Benson 
has been right in his insistence upon 
a free farm economy and a lessening 
of government regulation. 





An Area Rich in Coal Mines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to include in the REcorp an 
editorial from one of the leading weekly 
newspapers in the 2ist Congressional 
District of Illinois, the Gillespie News. 

This editorial shows a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and public-mindedness which is 
so essential to the progress of the small 
communities in that area which have 
been hurt by the decline of coal pro- 
duction and the closing of coal mines 
which were the livelihood for so many 
of their citizens: 

[From the Gillespie (Ill.) News of July 9, 
1958] 
AN AREA RICH IN COAL MINES 

Once upon a time there was an area rich 
in coal mines, @ prosperous area. Men 
working, providing well for their families, 
most of them owning their own homes, and 
educating their children. 

The entire area profited by the mines, 
business flourished. This all showed in the 
people, the home, and business houses. 

Then came a different day, the mines be- 
gan to work less hours, still times were not 
too bad, and most considered it only a tem- 
porary setback. This proved to be wishful 
thinking. One by one the mines began to 
close, until all the coal mines which had 
been gold mines were closed. For the first 
time a depression hit, gloom spread. Every- 
one in the community felt the tightening of 
money. Many of the men went elsewhere for 
employment. 

As is always the case following calamity or 
disaster, life went on, business continued on 
@ smaller scale. 
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Time went on, people learned to live with. 
out the mines, but naturally woulg 
to live with them. 

Since then there has been more 
drifting along—dreaming of the Past, 
that a sudden demand for coal woulg 
about. the reopening of the mines, 
cannot be counted on, therefore we need 
look for other gold mines, 

In the midst of this area, as have 
probably guessed, is our own Gillespie, We 
still bear scars. We did come back in a 
manner—but, where are we going from here? 
Forward? There is no such thing as stang. 
ing still, we go either forward or 

There is an appearance of drifting, a lac 
of leadership, organization, a genera] Public 
apathy. 

Attempts have been made to attract in. 
dustry, a few working to this end and beg. 
ing the burden. Too many stand on the 
sidelines saying: “It can’t be done.” Thog 
words and feeling spread, it takes away the 
vim and vigor. 

Public meetings flop by lack of attend. 
ance and interest. 

Civic organizations are in a rut. A busi. 
ness organization meets when necessary, but 
it’s seldom necessary. 

Cities smaller than Gillespie have both a 
chamber of commerce and a junior chamber, 
Each have their projects—and, carry them 
out. Sure, it takes work, it also bring 
results. 7 

What makes the Canna anna’s Glick? 

Projects, They are continuously working 
on some civic project. This working to- 
gether brings action, which keeps them to- 
gether, making Gillespie a better place in 
which to live—keeping Gillespie on the map. 
Even the men are proud of them, willing to 
assist, but seem content in letting the 
Canna annas do it. 

If we had a strong men’s organization, not 
to compete, but to work with, what a Gil- 
lespie we would have. 

However, if we are not going to have ac- 
tion from the men, let’s give the girls full 
power—a Canna anna mayor and a Cann 
anna council, then there will be only one 
way we can go—forward—and once more 
Gillespie will be a progressive, up-to-date 
city. 


Soir i 





Report to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, dut- 
ing the 8 consecutive terms or the 16 
years that I have had the disti 
and great honor to serve the people of 


the Sixth District of Louisiana, I have — 


done my utmost to give to them the rep- 
resentation they truly deserve. 
During these 16 years the schools and 
colleges of the Sixth District have t 
ceived in Federal “grants and 
properties an amount of over 4 
dollars. 
To mention a few of the benefits that 
I have worked on during the past 
I list the following: ? 
First. Necessary funds for fiood 00m 


trol and navigation in Louisiana. 


Second. Improved social-security 
efits. ve 
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Third. Increase in Federal retirement. 
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. Increase in pay for all Fed- 


postal workers. 


Fifth. Better care for our aged. 

sixth. Increased veterans benefits. 

seventh. Assistance to the farmers. 

Righth. Development of interstate 
nighway program. 

In the past 7 years as your Congress- 
man, I did everything possible to secure 
pederal expenditures for the construc- 
tin and maintenance of flood control 
and navigation projects for the State of 
louisiana, which totaled $224,509,000. 

The Pearl River navigation project 
yas completed in 1956, at a total cost of 
about $10 million. 

In this session of Congress, $6,500,000 
yas appropriated for the continued con- 
sruction and development of the Baton 
Rouge-Port Allen-Indian Village cut-off 
of the Intercoastal Waterway. This 
makes a total, to date, of $16,237,000 in 
Federal funds for this project.. Included 
inthis project is the port of Baton Rouge 
and Port Allen which means so much to 
the sixth district, as well as Louisiana 
and the rest of the Nation. For the 
Amite River and its tributaries, the Fed- 
eral Government, including this year’s 
appropriation, has given for flood relief 
of the parishes of Ascension, Iberville, 
livingston, and East Baton Rouge, the 
amount of $750,000 in Federal funds 
which will greatly help in relieving the 
drainage problems that exist in these 


parishes. 

Approximately $29,767,200 for the old 
river control structure, north of Mor- 
ganza, to keep the Mississippi River 
within its levees, has been provided in 
Federal funds. Of this, $8,550,000 is in- 
cluded in this year’s appropriation. 

All of the above did not just happen by 
accident. On the other hand, it took an 
thormous amount of time, planning, and 
effort, and quite naturally, I am proud 
of the part that I have played in helping 
tosecure these much-needed projects. 

Today my congressional office, or I 
really should say your office, in the Na- 
tion's Capital, has the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most efficient on Capitol 
Hill It has taken years of hard work 
and experience to achieve this. 

Not only have I endeavored to repre- 
sent you people of the Sixth District as 
you Wish me to, and to vote for all con- 
situctive legislation; but I have also en- 
deavored to help and assist each and 
every person in the Sixth District regard- 

of their walk in life or whether their 
Problems were large or small, regardless 
. ine political faith, to the best of my 


With this in mind, I pledge with the 
of my ability to continue to help 
and every one of you with your 

bles that beset you and to work to 
ve your working and living condi- 
in every way possible. 

the years I have served you in 

meres, I have voted for and supported 
legislation that would help the farm- 

&$ and I have voted for and supported 

islation that would be beneficial 
all the veterans, I have been and will 
to be a strong advocate of free 

- Ihave been a perpetual sup- 


wal workers, including classified and 
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porter of all flood-control projects and 
all flood-control legislation. 

During the time I have been in Con- 
gress, I have worked for, and helped 
secure $6,562,471 Federal funds for hos- 
pitals in Bogalusa, Mandeville, Ham- 
mand-Ponchatoula, Plaquemine, Coving- 
ton, and Slidell, La. 

From the above, I am sure you will 
understand how I have worked to help 
bring about many of the projects that 
mean so much to everyone in Louisiana. 





Waterway Development Important to 
Mobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Waterway Development 
Important to Mobile,” which was pub- 
lished a few days ago in the Mobile 
Register, of Mobile, Ala. 

Although the editorial deals primarily 
with the importance of waterway devel- 
opment to that particular port, what the 
editorial has to say with reference to 
the connection between the Tennessee 
and Tombigbee Rivers has a great deal 
of importance to all the inland parts of 
the Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT IMPORTANT TO 

MOBILE 

Government reports show a decline of 
about 15 percent in farm exports for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30. 

“Major declines * * * were .in cotton, 
wheat, rice, edible vegetable oils, meat and 
dairy products,” the Associated Press notes 
in pointing out that “Department of Agri- 
culture officiais cited the export downturn 
in new appeals to Congress to extend the 
trade act.” 

Also making headlines this week, how- 
ever, is the Midwest grain traffic on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

“A flood of grain is pouring into St. Louis 
and from there flowing down the Mississippi 
headed for export markets,” the New York 
Times relates. 

“It represents the largest wheat crop in 
11 years and the second largest ever. Har- 
vesting in Illinois and Missouri is at its 
peak; millions of bushels are moving off the 
farms every day. * * * 

“This year the wheat harvest is expected 
to exceed 1,311,000,000 bushels. Only the 
1947 crop of 1,359,000,000 bushels was larger.” 

Grain flowing down the Mississippi River 
for export means, manifestly, that it will not 
move through the port of Mobile. 

And here once again is reason, in the form 
of specific example, for Mobile to be keenly 
interested in seeing the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway become a reality. 

This project, which contemplates the link- 
ing of the Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers 
by navigable canal, would place Mobile in 
stronger position to compete for Midwest 
trade, including export grain. 
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With navigation established between these 
two rivers, an uninterrupted inland water- 
way route for barges would be available be- 
tween this important gulf port and the 
middle United States. 

The lack of such a route today, while Ol’ 
Man River—the Mississippi—carries a huge 
annual volume of exports and imports 
through the New Orleans gateway, is an ob- 
vious handicap for Mobile in Midwest com- 
petition. 

Not Mobile alone, but a whole vast region 
of the country would benefit from the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway development, of 
course. But the importance of this project 
to this port is currently emphasized by a 
flood of grain * * * flowing down the Mis- 
sissippi headed for export markets. 

It clearly is to the interest of Mobile as 
Alabama’s industrial seaport to do all it can 
in behalf of high priority listing for the Ten- 
nessee-Tombighbee project every step of the 
way from here on in waterway improvements 
until it becomes possible for barges to op- 
erate without interruption between this sea- 
port and the middle inland region of the 
country. 





Donations of Free Food to Needy 
Abroad Nearly Four Times the Vol- 
ume of Surplus Food Given to Needy 
in This Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Juiy 22, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
efforts in these past 4 years to enact a 
food-stamp plan for distribution of sur- 
plus food to all of the millions of very 
needy persons in our country, I have 
noted Mr. Benson’s many glowing re- 
ports about the volume of surplus food 
now being given.out to the unemployed 
in many areas of the country. 

But Mr. Benson’s own figures show 
that we have distributed nearly four 
times as much of this surplus food by 
volume to the needy of the rest of the 
world as we have given to our own needy. 
In fact, in any one year under Public 
Law 480, we give nearly twice as much 
surplus food away abroad—I am speak- 
ing now of straight-out donations to the 
needy, not to so-called sales for counter- 
part funds—we give to the needy abroad 
nearly twice as much as Mr. Benson has 
used for all domestic purposes here, in- 
cluding the school-lunch program, dona- 
tions to public institutions, and so on as 
well as distribution to the needy. 

I have repeatedly said I am not against 
our charity programs for the needy 
abroad—to have food in great abundance 
and not help to feed starving people 
would be a terrible sin. But while 
charity does not have to begin and end 
at home, there is nothing in ethics or 
morals which says we cannot be chari- 
table to our own desperately poor in a 
manner at least equivalent to what we 
are doing overseas. 

TABLES SHOW GREAT DISPARITY IN FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC FOOD GIFTS 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 

sent, I am including as part of these 
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1 Less than $500. 


SEVEN MILLION AMERICANS ON PUBLIC ASSIST= 
ANCE NEED A FOOD-STAMP PLAN 

Mr. Speaker, I have not inserted the 
tabulation above for the purpose of pro- 
testing or decrying these gifts of food to 
the needy abroad. Far fromit. I think 
we can all be proud of how much good 
has been done with that food in the 
countries whose people benefited from 
our charity and thoughtfulness. 

But, Mr. Speaker, cannot we be chari- 
table at least in kind to the nearly 7 mil- 


lion Americans on various forms of pub- 
lic assistance, plus the millions more to- 
day suffering extreme hardship because 
of the recession? 

The tabulation below, also from official 
sources, lists the actual poundage of food 
distributed by Mr. Benson in the 1957 fis- 
cal year to the school-lunch program, to 
public institutions, and to needy persons. 
I call attention to the totals in the needy 
person category, since that is the only 
one which would be affected if we were to 











enact a food-stamp plan. That show 
only 489,800,000 pounds of surplus foo 
mostly fiour, cornmeal, cheese, dry skit 
milk, dry beans, and rice—as 
keen given to our needy that yeal, @ 
pared to 1,727,877,000 pounds of r 
nated abroad under the Public Law| 
provisions which constitute & food 
stamp plan for the needy of @ 
countries. a 
I at the partial figures fot 
might say th: Pp ro domesti 


fiscal 1958 on foreign as agai 
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jonations of food show the same ratio 
of nearly 4 to 1 in pounds of food do~- 
nated and in dollar costs to the United 
states Government: 

ties of surplus foods donated for do- 
* mestic use, fiscal year 1957, and estimated, 

July to-March, fiscal year 1958 
{In million pounds] 
LS 
Domestic, fiscal year 1957 


odit 
Commoc''Y | schools| Institu-| Needy | Total 


Flour. 
Grapefruit, canned 
Ground beef—frozen- 


SE tihans~s--ccone 
Milk, nonfat, dry..-- 
Peanut butter 


ernest inline tints 

1Special distribution for hurricane disaster relief in 
Puerto Rico. 

1 Less than 50,000 pounds. 

tIncludes commodities distributed domestically in 
limited amounts during fiscal year 1957: Cabbage, fresh 
plums, sweetpotatoes, and cottonseed oil. 


Student Loam Guaranty Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Student Loan Guaranty 
Funds,” published in the American 
Banker of July 22, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Stuvent Loan Guaranty FuNDs—W1pE ADOP- 
TION OF NEw PLAN SEEMS LIKELY 

Once the idea of students going into debt 
to finance their college education was pretty 
generally fr6wned upon in academic circles 
48 @ postgraduation handicap better avoided 
than incurred. Many argued that it was 
hot wise to saddle the graduate with a debt 
load during the first struggling years of his 

ess Or professional career when income 
Would be low and marriage a complicating 
factor. This sentiment was probably more 
Widely entertained, however, before there 
Were 80 many thousands of applicants ham- 
mering at the college gates. At any rate, 
Seemed to be an abundance of scholar- 
funds available to the exceptional or 
fie students as grants, rather than as 
5 perl assistance would be 

mM every college catalog. 

Scholarship grants are predicated, for 
Most part, on the tion of a com- 


of scholar! i 
Rancial need, y attainment and fi 
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The loan assistance idea, however, is gain- 
ing increased tion. That would seem 
to be the implication of the student loan 
plans being set up in some of the States 
under which bank loans to college students 
are being underwritten by some sort of in- 
strumentality such as Massachusetts’ Higher 
Education Assistance Fund. 

The loans authorized under such plans 
are hardly enough to fall into the category 
of a load around the student’s neck. A 
maximum of $500 a year for each of 3 years, 
or an aggregate of $1,500, is not a stagger- 
ing sum these days. In one State, New 
York, the total is higher. There it could 
run to $3,000. 

NOT BURDEN WHEN BUDGETED 


Also in the past generation we have had 
reassuring experience on installment repay- 
ment loans in general. Going into debt is 
not frowned upon as a “burden” where re- 
payments can be budgeted and the purpose 
is constructive. Moreover, certain private 
corporations, such as C. I. T., and certain 
banks, have launched their own plans for 
higher education loans. All in all, it looks 
as though the idea has shed its chrysallis 
and is ready to take flight and breed its kind 
nationally. 

The new student loan idea is not directed 
as much at the top flight student as are 
most of the scholarship funds, but at the 
student qualified for college, unable to at- 
tend, or unable to continue if he is already 
in college, without some financial help. 
Much is being made in New York State, at 
least, of the fact that a substantial number 
of the upper half of their high school gradu- 
ating classes do not go to college. 

That there is a real need to be met seems 
indicated by the record of the Massachusetts 
Assistance Fund, where the idea was pio- 
neered. In operation since the fall cf 1956, 
this Massachusetts fund has guaranteed 
2,000 bank loans to students, aggregating 
$900,000. - 

Perhaps it ought to be explained here that 
so far as we can learn, these loan programs 
are in operation in three States, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New York. 

NEW YORK PLAN MOST LIBERAL 


The New York plan is more liberal than 
the other two, possibly because the New 
York Higher Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion was created by the legislature with an 
appropriation of $425,000 for the guaranty 
fund and $75,000 for administrative expense. 
It will give a 100 percent guaranty to a bank 
loan for a student who has been accepted by 
a college. It will guarantee loans for each 
of the 4 years of college, up to $500 in the 
first year, up to $750 in the second year and 
in the third year and up to $1,000 in the 
fourth year. The interest rate is 4 percent. 
The student is alldwed to spread his repay- 
ments over 6 years, beginning 5 months after 
graduation. 

The Massachusetts and Maine Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Funds were raised threugh 
private subscriptions by corporations and 
individuals, They guarantee loans only for 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th years in college. To be 
eligible a student must have demonstrated 
his success and intention to continue by 
completing his freshman year. 

The Massachusetts fund’s guaranty limit 
is 80 percent of a loan. A student may bor- 
row $500 for each of his last 3 years in 
college. Repayment must begin by 6 months 
after graduation and be completed in 3% 
years. The fund has currently fixed 4% 
percent as the maximum that may be charged 
on these loans. The bank gets 4 percent, and 
one-half percent is remitted to the fund as 
a service charge. 

In New York State, the interest rate ceiling 
is 4 percent. In Massachusetts the rate is 
one-half percent over the prime rate, but 
not more than 5 percent or less than 3 per- 
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cent, The Maine fund sets a maximum rate 
of 44% percent, with 1 percent being remitted 
to the fund for service. However, a lending 
bank may charge any rate below these 
figures. 

On July 8, the New York State Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation, which 
has been in operation only this year, an- 
nounced that it has guaranteed 71 out- 
standing loans, totaling $37,000. On June 
30, the Massachusetts Higher Education 
Foundation announced that it has guaran- 
teed 2,000 loans, totaling $900,000, and on 
July 15 the Maine Higher Education As- 
sistance Foundation, which has been in op- 
eration only since April of this year, an- 
nounced that it had guaranteed 16 loans, 
totaling $7,067. A pickup in applications is 
expected between now and college opening 
time. 

Students under the borrowing rules may 
attend any recognized college or university. 
In New York State he obtains a loan ap- 
plication blank from the college registrar 
and submits it to the appropriate college 
official for certification, after which he sub- 
mits it to the fund through the bank of 
his choice for guarantee. 

In the two New England States, where the 
guaranty funds were raised privately, no 
legislation was required except laws to per- 
mit minors to sign notes for this purpose 
and be responsible for them, As pointed 
out, in New York, the fund is a public cor- 
poration created by legislative enactment. 

It is understood that enabling legislation, 
in whatever form may be required, is under 
consideration in several other States, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. 


Service of Senator Neuberger to Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
always gratifying when we can read a 
very favorable, commendatory editorial 
about one of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. Such an editorial was brought to 
my attention by means of a letter from 
a friend.of mine in the great State of 
Oregon. With the letter there was en- 
closed an editorial which was published 
in the World, of Coos Bay, Oreg., on 
July 12, 1958. ‘This splendid editorial is 
a very effective and enlightening one 
about the work done by the Senator 
from Oregon {[Mr. NEUBERGER] as a Mem- 
ber of this body and, indeed, about the 
attitudes and philosophy of our friend 
and distinguished colleague. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. NEUBERGER AND BANK CASH 

Senator Ricwarp L. NEuBERGER, of Oregon, 
in his fourth year in the United States Sen- 
ate, is paying the people of his State some 
handsome dividends for his election to that 


post. 

Latest was last week’s success—undoubt- 
edly with help from his colleague—of secur- 
ing an appropriation for a start on the Gold 
Beach harbor project and Green Peter dam. 
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Neither was recommended by the Budget 
Bureau. In such cases, securing the appro- 
priation in committee is extremely difficult. 

To be sure, the fact that the cash was put 
in the bill in committee does not assure a 
start for the projects. They may be lost on 
the floor of the Senate or in conference com- 
mittee with the House. 

But their inclusion is indicative of how 
well Mr. NeusercEr has learned his job 
among a difficult and talented group of men, 
although he began with a head start through 
his legislative experience in Salem. 

Along with these practical legislative mat- 
ters, there is another dividend. Mr. NEvu- 
BERGER is becoming known as a nonhair shirt 
conscience of the Senate with his question- 
ing of his own, and other Senators’, pro- 
priety in accepting campaign contributions 
dhile at the same time criticizing the morals 
of the gift-accepting members of the execu- 
tive branch. 

One thing Oregon has in the Senate besides 
talent: she has national recognition. There 
is probably not a normally well-read citizen 
in the Nation who could not tell you the 
names of Oregon’s two United States Sena- 
tors. 

Can you recall the names of the two Sena- 
tors from, say, Florida? 

WayYNE Morse is of course a national in- 
stitution after 13 hectic years in the Senate. 
NEUBERGER chose to make himself well 
known at the start with some bits about 
bedroom caucuses and squirrels. His sal- 
lies seemed insane at the time, but they 
achieved his purpose: Dick NEUBURGER be- 
came immediately well known from coast 
to coast. 

Once over that hurdle, which takes most 
Senators about three terms of seniority- 
building, he was in a more formidable posi- 
tion to achieve things like cash for a start 
on the Gold Beach harbor, and he had a 
readymade audience for his more philo- 
sophical utterances, such as the nature of 
the Senator’s conscience. 

It has been widely reported that Senator 
NEUBURGER Will be a one-termer, by choice. 

He appears honest in saying that he finds 
Washington, D. C., a sticky and disagreeable 
atmosphere for a Northwesterner who likes 
nothing better than hiking, camping, and 
writing colorful history about his home 
country. 

“I get no time to write,” lamented one of 
America’s best writers (and once its best paid 
writer) in a conversation about a year ago. 
“Sometimes I think I hate this job. But 
the courtesies a Senator gets would be hard 
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to give up,” he admitted, still leaving the 
impression that Teddy Roosevelt’s vigorous 
life holds greater attractions. 

Those Neusurcer thoughts are prior to the 
certain pressure which will be brought on 
him by Oregon Democrats to run again, 
should he in 1960 indicate his thoughts are 
running the same way. A political party 
doesn’t willingly give up an asset like Dick 
Nevusurcer, who is votes in the bank on any 
election day. 

Neither, we are sure, will a State like Ore- 
gon give up a Senator like Mr. NEUBURGER 
without some pressure. 

He is cash in the Oregon bank every day 
he’s in the Senate—dividends of legislative 
know-how like that which produced the 
Gold Beach appropriation, and dividends of 
Oregon presige by the fact that he is well 
known and widely respected. 





Supplemental Appropriation Needed for 
Veterans’ Administration Loan Guar- 
anty Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the hearings on veterans’ hous- 
ing held March 12, 1958, the committee 
asked the Veterans’- Administration 
whether the agency had taken into ac- 
count an increase in loan guaranty ac- 
tivities in compiling their budget request 
for fiscal 1959. The VA stated that the 
budget requested contemplated a steady 
decline in loan guaranty activities and 
that VA had just finished their hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and had not asked for additional funds 
for any laws which had not been passed. 
The VA was asked to insert in the rec- 
ord estimates of additional funds and 
personnel that would be needed for in- 
creases in loans from 300,000 to 450,000 
over and above their 1959 estimate. 


Estimated increased costs, loan guaranty program, based upon stated number of loans closed 





| 


Num-/| Em- 


Increase 


ber of | ploy- | Personal; Other Total 
loans | ment | services costs costs Personal | Other 
Total 

1059 budget..........<=< 55, 500 1, ze0l$0, 081, cnles, OOD, SAN BRE FI Bans cies eens seseicetincneel esgittciiiiiin Riactitaa tian trans 
peas. 300,000) 2, 515/13, 051,341) 2,805,483; 15, 856, 824 $4,523, 182 

350, 000 2, 686/13, 988, 728 2, 996, 233; 16, 934, 961 5, 901, 319 

400,000} 2, 853/14, 805, 358; 3, 182, 521; 17, 987, 879 6, 954, 

450,000) 3,021 jo 677, 177| 3,369,925; 19, 047, 102 


Note.—There is no allowance in the above figures for increased costs due to an increase or extension of the direct 
joan program. 


On April 2, 1958, the committee wrote 
the Administrator calling attention to 
the VA’s testimony and asking what 
steps, if any, were contemplated by VA 
for supplemental money in view of the 
new Housing Act that had been approved 
the previous day by the President: 





HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Mr. Somner G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Dear. Mr. WHITTIER: the recent 
hearings held by the Committee on Veterans’ 
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Housing, Officials representing the Veterang 
Administration were requested to 

for the record figures on Personnel that 
would be required if the veterans’ housing 
program was reactivated. These officials tyr. 
nished figures indicating the additiona) Der. 
sonnel that would be required and the 
amount that would be needed in 

to the 1959 budget if 300,000 or 400,000 
were to be guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ag. 
ministration during the next year. 

Mr. T. J. Sweeney, former Director, Loan 
Guaranty Service, advised committee stay 
members that there is sufficient 
the remainder of fiscal year 1958 to 
additional personnel to handle any increase 
in housing activities. 

Now that the President has. signed the 
housing bill, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised if there is sufficient money ayailghje 
for the remainder of fiscal year 1958 ang 
what steps will be taken to request a 
mental appropriation for the 1959 budget in 
order to staff the regional Offices so that the 
loan guaranty operations will not be ham. 
pered due to lack of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oxmy E. Tracusg, 
Chairman, 


On April 15 the Administrator replied 
that he had discussed the matter of ge. 
curing additional funds for loan guar- 
anty with the Bureau of the Budget and 
had decided to delay his request for a 
few months so that he would have some 
experience under the new law and would 
be able to more accurately reflect their 
needs: : 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1958, 
The Honorable Orin E. TEacve, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear MR. TEAGUE: You are correct in that 
the Veterans’ Administration has on hand 
sufficient funds to cover necessary expansion 
of the loan guaranty program in fiscal year 
1958, as a result of the new housing bill 
stated in your letter of April 2, 1958. 

I have discussed the matter of securing 
additional funds for fiscal year 1959 with the 
Bureau of the Budget. Based on this discus- 
‘sion, it is my intention to submit a supple 
mental request to the Congress in sufficient 
time to permit action by the Congress prior 
to adjournment. By delaying this request 
for a few months we will have the opportu- 
nity to gain some experience under the new 
housing bill and will be able to more a- 
curately reflect our needs for fiscal year 1959. 

Thank you for your continued interest and 
assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
SuMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator, 


The House Appropriations Committee 
cut the overall VA budget by 
Just what amount would be 
loan guaranty operations is unknown st 
this time. The Senate, in considerins 
the regular appropriations bill, 
the cut; however, in conference 
amount was cut back to the House i 
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sented contemplated a cut of 75 percent 
in loan guaranty personnel during fiscal 
year 1959. The committee urged the VA 
to seek additional funds in the regular 

riations bill for fiscal year 1959, 
and we are confident that if the VA had 
made a request the funds would have 
been provided. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministrator made the decision to seek 
additional loan guaranty funds in a sup- 
plemental bill and I understand that bill 
js now being processed by the House. 
The VA workload has increased sharply 
and processing delays are being en- 
countered in various parts of the 


try. 
Pens Veterans’ Affairs Committee is 
considering at the present time a bill 
which will increase the workload of the 
Veterans’ Administration loan guaranty 
program. I regret very much that the 
pill which is being approved here today 
does not carry increased loan guaranty 
funds, but I do hope that additional 
funds can be made available soon 
through a supplemental appropriation. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words 
in connection with the inpatient care 
item which is included in the bill pend- 
ing before us under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This item of inpatient 
care, as Members of course know, repre- 
sents the amount of money which is ac- 
tually spent for care of VA patients in 
VA hospitals and in contract hospitals 
where such care is authorized. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration received from its 
operating agencies for the current fiscal 
year of 1959 a request for slightly less 
than $734 million for this item. To be 
exact, it was $733,966,000. The Veterans’ 
Administration, on its own initiative, re- 
duced this figure to $724,500,000, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, in submitting the 
1959 budget, reduced this item further 
to $707,100,000. After hearing repre- 
sentative of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion the Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended a sizable increase of $8 mil- 
lion in this one item, to make the total 
$715,465,000. The House passed it in this 
form and this was predicated by having 
an average daily patient load of 140,800. 
The other body, in its consideration ap- 
proved the figure of $717,267,000, and the 
conference agreement provided for the 
return to the House figure—$715,465,000 
with an average daily patient load of 
140,490. I cite these figures, Mr. Speak- 
er, to make the record abundantly clear 
that the Veterans’ Administration was 
prohibited by the Bureau of the Budget 
from even asking the Congress for the 
amount of money which it felt it needed. 
While the final version is considerably 
more than the budget submitted by the 
President, it is still inadequate and, in 
that connection, I will also include as 
part of my remarks in the Recorp a let- 
ter from Dr. J. Gordon Spendlove, man- 
ager, Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
nd, Oreg., and a resolution of the 
Western managers adopted at the con- 
ference on March 19-21, 1958, in Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Mr. Speaker, it should also be clear to 
Members that the funds provided for fis- 
cal year 1959 contemplate a reduction of 


1125 tuberculosis patients, this due to 


ved techniques in the treating of 
disease. The 1,125 figure will not be 


‘land, Calif., March 19, 20, and 21. 
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entirely lost, however. Three hundred 
and twenty-seven of this 1,125 figure will 
be devoted to neuropsychiatric patients, 
and an additional 300 for general medi- 
cal and surgical care. There will be a 
net reduction, however, of 498 in the 
average daily patient load, which means, 
of course, that there will be a corre- 
sponding reduction of approximately 500 
operating beds. 

Newspaper stories have been pub- 
lished indicating that all Government 
agencies are under instructions not in 
effect to submit for the 1960 budget any 
item in excess of their spending for 1959. 
This would mean, this case, that we can 
expect a further reduction in this field 
in the next budget which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January 1959. 
Originally, the Administrator had con- 
templated the closing of seven hospitals 
but after the restoration of funds in the 
House those plans were canceled. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 

Portland, Oreg., March 26, 1958. 
The Honorable OLIN D. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, TEAGUE: I believe that it is my 
duty to apprise you of the feeling of the 
managers and assistant managers of the 23 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, centers, 
and Domiciliaries located in the 7 most 
Western States. This group met in Oake 
Enclosed 
is a copy of a resolution which we are asking 
our central office to forward to the Congress 
of the United States and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We believe that current appropriations do 
not and have not supported presently legis- 
lated benefits for veterans nor the accepted 
concept of medical care either in 1958 or in 
the past several years. You will note in our 
statement that economies have been neces- 
sary to the extent that essential care to 
patients is deteriorating and further, that 
the Government’s investment in equipment 
and physical plants has not been protected. 
We believe that Congress should either pro- 
vide the money to implement the law or that 
it is guilty of breaking the law. The alter- 
natives, of course, are that sufficient money 
be appropriated, or that the veterans’ bene- 
fits be redefined on a level afforded by the 
appropriations. 

Since you are the most powerful person in 
regard to the legislation affecting veterans’ 
affairs, I have felt compelled to direct this 
correspondence to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. GORDON SPENDLOVE, M.D., 
Manager. 


RESOLUTION OF MANAGERS CONFERENCE 
Marcu 19-21, 1598 


The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliaries 
located in 7 Western States have met to con- 
sider our hospital program for the next 2 
years. Our deliberations have revealed a 
simple stark reality. Current appropriations 
will not support presently legislated benefits 
and accepted concept of veterans medical 
care, 

The inexorable flood tide of price increases 
on all fronts is recognized throughout the 
hospital field. Voluntary hospitals, State 
hospitals, and university hospitals have ex- 
perienced the effect of rising costs: With 
the possible exception of a few State hospi- 
tals, the costs are reflected in large rate in- 
creases and in substantial appropriations 
each year. In the nongovernmental hospi- 
tals these costs are passed on directly to the 
patient. 
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Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past several 
years sufficient to keep abreast of these as- 
cending costs. We are endeavoring to main- 
tain a medical program equal to that offered 
in the community on preinflation appropria- 
tion levels. Neither have managers had 
funds adequate to discharge their specific 
responsibility in protecting the Govern- 
ment’s investment in the physical plant and 
in equipment. 

We have economized to the extent that es- 
sential care to our patients is inevitably de- 
teriorating. Our 23 hospitals must have a 
substantial increase in fiscal year 1959 and 
a specific increase of $10 million for 1960 
over and above the appropriation for 1958 in 
order to retain an acceptable level of medical 
care and to maintain our physical planis. 
These sums do not include whatever might 
come in a general pay raise for Federal em- 
ployees, or the automatic wage boosts for 
blue collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

1. Lower quality of medical gare and fur- 
ther deterioration of the physical plants; or 

2. Reduce beds with a concomitant reduc- 
tion in patient load: (a) close selected hos- 
pitals throughout the country; (b) close 
whole sections of beds in many hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress of 
the United States be apprised of this basic 
issue and be requested to take clear cut 
remedial action. . 





President Carlos P. Garcia, of the 
Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19 last, we heard His Excellency 
Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Philip- 
pines, address us in this Hall. He spoke 
to us as the leader of 23 million Filipi- 
nos, our loyal friends and allies. It was 
an impressive speech. We gave him one 
of the most cordial and heartwarming 
receptions ever given by Congress to a 
visiting head of state. 

The speech was impressive because of 
its frankness, its sincerity, its forthright 
expression of loyalty to the ideals of 
democracy and freedom. He gave us an 
Asian interpretation of the meaning of 
Philippine-American relationship, how 
the success or failure of Philippine de- 
mocracy would be taken by the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world. Without 
circumlocution he told us the problems 
that confront his country and his ad- 
ministration and he appealed to the 
“soft spot” that he knows the American 
heart has for the Philippines. He said 
he did not want charity, he wanted a de- 
velopment loan “on a strictly business 
basis.” It was a dignified plea and it 
struck a responsive chord in every 
American heart. 

His plea was heeded. Our Govern- 
ment gave him the development loan 
that he needs for the first year of his 3- 
year economic program. Because the 
executive cannot commit our Govern- 
ment beyond 1 year in view of the need 
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for yearly congressional budgetary ap- 
proval, President Garcia was given only 


the amount which it is believed his pro-. 


gram needs for its initial requirements. 
This was mentioned in the joint com- 
munique signed by the two Presidents 
and I may say that the communique is 
remarkable in that as far as I can re- 
member it was the first time that a spe- 
cific amount of a loan or that the sub- 
ject of a loan was ever mentioned in a 
joint comunique signed in the White 
House as a result of the visit of a head 
of state. This may be considered a 
feather in President Garcia’s cap. Fur- 
thermore, I have no doubt but that such 
further assistance as his Government 
may believe necessary to complete his 3- 
year projects will be forthcoming when 
the funds are needed after the first year 
and the original credit line has been 
wisely invested. 

President Garcia’s trip to the United 
States was a tremendous success not so 
much for the development loan that he 
obtained or the prospect of other loans, 
but principally for the favorable impact 
that his visit had on Phillippine-Ameri- 
can relations. His address before the 
National Press Club, his extemporaneous 
replies to the question-and-answer pe- 
riod, his speeches in Nork York, his un- 
rehearsed televsion appearance in Meet 
the Press, his press statements, his ad- 
dresses in Chicago, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco were well received and 
favorably editorialized by the leading or- 
gans of American public opinion, and 
they all served to cement the friendship 
that exists between our two nations. 
Wherever he went the American people 
welcomed him with a warmth that proved 
to him how right he was in referring to 
the soft spot that the Philippines occu- 
pies in our hearts. 

In order that the American people may 
know how the Filipino people gratefully 
acknowledged the cordial welcome that 
was accorded their leader, under unani- 
mous consent of the House I include in 
my remarks a few of the many editorials 
written in the Manila press about Presi- 
dent Garcia’s visit, the clippings of which 
I received by airmail from the Philip- 
pines the other day: 

[Editorial from the Manila Times of July 3, 
1958] 
WELCOME, Mr. PRESIDENT 

One of the most successful top-level mis- 
sions to the United States runs full circle 
today when President Garcia and his entour- 
age return to Manila. The success of the 
good will part of the Garcia mission has been 
both clearly evident and unanimously ac- 
cepted, both here and in the United States. 

The good will aspect of the mission has 
been so successful there is no quarrel be- 
tween the majority and the opposition over 
its practical value. With dignity and intel- 
ligence, the President represented the Phil- 
ippines in Washington and before select and 
influential groups in the United States. His 
presence, the readiness with which he an- 
swered questions, and his frankness served 
to dispel prejudices to which even American 
observers are not immune and to create a 
fresh and clear impression of the type of 
leadership we have in the Philippines. Such 
a result has to be classified as an imponder- 
able which can’t be valued in terms of dol- 
lars, 
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A grateful people will meet the President 
at the airport today. We add our own word 
of welcome as he steps off the plane to rejoin 


his people. 
[Editorial 


from the Philippines Herald, 
Manila, June 22, 1958] 


It’s Up To Us Now 


The United States has demonstrated once 
more to the world that it will not fail a 
friend in need. In hurried negotiations that 
refiected a marked departure from the usual 
stringent business deals, the United States 
Government wrote down a promise of up to 
$125 million loans to boost the shaky Philip- 
pine economy and a verbal assurance that 
there would be more help coming if the 
funds to be utilized in the next 12 months 
were used as intended. 

It undoubtedly is to the distinct credit of 
the American Government and people that 
this happy situation has come about. Real- 
izing the dangers posed by a collapse in the 
Philippine economy, not only in the point of 
common defense against communism but 
also from the standpoint of regional prestige, 
the United States Government strained its 
efforts in accommodating Philippine requests 
for loans that could arrest the slowdown in 
the country’s economic development and af- 
ford a continuation of its program of indus- 
trialization. It can be said in all candor that 
the American Nation, in entrusting their 
faith in the economc blueprints submitted to 
them during the negotiations, not only has 
reaffirmed its maternal concern for the wel- 
fare of 23 million Filipinos but also has 
shown to 1 billion Asians that friendship 
with America, not on the basis of political 
blackmail but one on a plane of good will 
and genuine concern for each other's welfare, 
pays off handsomely. 

For President Garcia, the gesture of the 
American Government and people will go a 
long way toward realizing his administra- 
tion’s economic goals. To the majority, his 
loan-seeking venture, earlier considered 
“dim” by a good number of people, including 
Americans, has come as a surprise and a 
spectacular triumph for which the Chief Ex- 
ecutive can be proud of. It cannot be 
doubted now that the President took a cal- 
culated risk and a gamble in seeking the 
loans. And it is to his credit and to that of 
the entire Philippine Nation that he won. 

But the loan alone, which can give pros- 
perity to the entire country, is not all that 
the President has secured for his people. 
With his conferences with President Eisen- 
hower, the Chief Executive was able to se- 
cure an unqualified assurance that the 
United States would instantly run to the de- 
fense of the Philippines if attacked, more 
aid and assistance for the armed forces, and, 
most important of all these assurances, that 
the military-bases question, which has long 
plagued the harmonious relationship of the 
two allies, would be resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of the two countries “having regard to 
the principle of sovereign equality and the 
vital requirements of an effective common de- 
fense.” Indeed, President Garcia has se- 
cured much from his mission that he will 
return to his country a “victor.” 

In the face of all these triumphs, we 
should not lose sight, however, of the fact 
that the $125 million loans represent just 
the first step in building the nation eco- 
nomically. It should be remembered and 
constantly borne in mind by our leaders, 
both in the economic and political fields, 
that more economy-boosting loans will come 
our way if the administration spends wisely 
and fruitfully the initial amount during the 
next 12 months. For it is on this basis that 
the American Government and people will 
judge us on future approaches for aid. And 
for our own sake and America’s prestige in 
this region, we should not fail, 
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[Editorial from the Manila Evening News of 
June 23, 1958] 


THE JOINT PHILIPPINE ISLAND-UNTrE® Stamps 
STATEMENT 

The eyes of underdeveloped countries in 
the last few days were doubtless trained on 
the Philippine President and his as 
they went through their paces in Washing. 
ton. The central target of the as 
the world knew, was the procurement of an 
economic self-help loan for long-range de. 
velopmental projects. At the end of Pres. 
dent Garcia’s 3-day visit to Washington, the 
results of his efforts were briefly summarized 
in a joint statement issued by the heads of 
state. 

Firstly, there was a reaffirmation of the 
special ties between the Philippines ang 
America, a friendship that now belongs to 
tradition. In the process, the Phili 
and the United States pledged anew their 
cooperation against aggression, their ad. 
herence to the principles and aims of the 
United Nations, and the unity of 5 
and purpose in achieving peace with justice, 
based on the dignity of the individual, 

As to the economic aid sought from the 
United States, none can deny that the Pregj- 
dent had received more than just sympathy, 
Necessarily, because of the long-range pro- 
jects outlined, the United States could not 
immediately ascertain just how much finan- 
cial aid it could extend. But instant action 
was taken in meeting the Philippine Island's 
immediate requirements—in the form of a 
$75 million credit line and a maximum of 
$50 million development loan. The immedi- 
ate effects of these grants may be felt in the 
continuation of existing projects, as well as 
the launching of new ones deemed ni at 
this time, besides maintaining and certainly 
improving the employment level, the living 
standard, and the volume of production. 
Equally important is that these grants would 
serve to stimulate economically idle areas. 

Finally, the joint statement assures us of 
continuing United States military aid in the 
buildup of our defenses against aggression, 
instant United States action in repelling ag- 
gression, and an equitable solution of prob- 
lems affecting United States bases in the 
Philippines, with all due regard to the “prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality and the vital re- 
quirements of an effective common defense.” 

In fine, the joint statement answers fully 
the questions formed in the minds of those 
who watch from the sidelines, quizzically or 
skeptically, or perhaps hopefully, about the 
validity of this friendship between two coun- 
tries, one big and the other small, whose 
main common ground is mutual faith in 
freedom and democracy, and whose relations 
rest squarely on mutual affection, respedt 
and a reverence for justice. 


Hundreds of editorials were written in 
the American press eulogizing 
Garcia. I have only chosen a few ex- 
cerpts at random representative of the 
spontaneous and sincere admiration 
that he earned because of the splendid 
manner in which he comported 
while in America and the excellent way 
in which his trip was arranged. 
unanimous consent I include them i 
my remarks: 

New York Times (June 18): “It is a pleas 
ure to welcome Philippine President Carlos 
P. Garcia who arrives this morning in Wash- 
ington. 

“We have occupied a unique position i 
that the Filipinos were in a sense, our War 
for a long time. They have become ou 


stanch allies, our firm friends, our 0 
workers for d and freedom. We 


have built up a new framework of goverl= 
ment in Asia and we fought together for # 
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The Filipinos have a right to assume that 
we will not fail them now.” 

New York Daily Mirror: “Speaking an 
English which Americans recognize as their 
own language, President Carlos P. Garcia of 
the Philippines has made a brillidnt im- 

ion upon those who saw and heard him 
-in New York at the various affairs arranged 
for his reception.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “He has won 
the admiration and friendship of the pub- 

* * * has shown that he can handle 
diplomatic problems with cool self-posses- 
-_ 
Nao York World Telegram and Sun: 
“americans, no less than Filipinos can be 

teful that a man of Mr. Garcia’s stature 
and principles was available as successor to 
the late, great Ramon Magsaysay. The 
United States and the free world as a whole 
remain assured of a faithful ally and dedi- 
eated fighter against communism in a vital 
corner of the globe.” 

New York Times: “Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia is now in New York for a 
few days. His visit here is not techni- 
cal. * * * His official duties have been dis- 
charged in Washington, Here he is merely 
among friends. i 

“Tt is at this point that President Garcia’s 
visit, here and elsewhere, becomes far more 
than an economic mission. It is rather a 
symbol of the good things that Filipinos and 
Americans have been able to do in the past 
by their joint effort and a promise for even 
better things in the future.” 

Time: “The speaker before a joint session 
of Congress was the Philippines’ cheerful, 
articulate President Carlos Garcia, and as 
he moved through Washington last week on 
an Official state visit he soon found that 
United States officials had for him a soft 

t.” 

Chicago Tribune: “A new type of Asian 
leader.” 

Arizona Republic: “President Garcia, like 
most Filipinos, is uncompromisingly anti- 
communistic. 
tablished relations with Soviet Russia nor 
does it recognize Red China. * * * The 
Philippines today is a bastion of American 
military strength in the Far East. .Our bases 
on Luzon, both air and navy, are strong 
links in the defense of the free world. We 
can keep these bases because the Filipinos 
are on our side.” 


President Garcia unquestionably sold 
himself to the American people because 
of his winning personality and his apt 
and eloquent utterances. He has suc- 
ceeded in establishing personal relation- 
ships that will be of great value to his 
administration and to his people. ‘He 
Showed no histronics in ‘his demeanor 
and he did not play to the gallery. There 
was a dignified restraint in his behavior 
and there was unstudied honesty in his 
remarks. In his address before Congress 
he did not appear as one with hat in 
hand. Although he had something to 
ask for, he did it subtly and very appro- 
Priately—and may I add effectively— 
almost at the end of his speech and with 
such dignity and sobriety that won for 
him the standing ovation his splendid 
and masterly address so richly deserved. 

Having said all these in tribute to a 
great leader and statesman who left be- 
— him in this country, especially in 

ashington, an excellent impression that 
will no doubt be an asset to his people 

the years ahead, I am sure it will not 
in any way detract from his personal suc- 
_ to mention also in this connection 
ee Ambassador of the Philippines, Gen. 
tlos P. Romulo who, as his country’s 


His government has not es-~ 
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representative in Washington, was the 
one -who we all know laid the ground- 
work for the Presidential visit. I have 
personal knowledge of the meticulous 
care with which General Romulo made 
the preparatory arrangements because 
he called on me several times, wrote to 
me, and telephoned me regarding his 
President’s trip. A Presidential visit is 
a difficult thing to manage and only by 
a careful handling of the smallest and 
multitudinous details in connection with 
it can every phase of the visit, official, 
diplomatic, social, and publicity-wise be 
a total success, and the Philippine Am- 
bassador, with his usual ability and ef- 
ficiency and using the innumerable valu- 
able contacts that he has cultivated in 
and outside the United States Govern- 
ment, saw to it that nothing was over- 
looked. 

It was also a good instance of effective 
public relations job and in this field Gen- 
eral Romulo has rendered his nation 
service of incalculable value. He has 
visited every State of the Union and 
spoken in every important city in the 
United States publicizing the Philip- 
pines, has written books about the Phil- 
ippines, and is respected and liked by the 
American press. He has helped make 
us more Philippine conscious. General 
Romulo is so highly regarded by the 
American people he has enhanced Phil- 
ippine prestige immeasurably and has 
built here such a reservoir of good will for 
his country it is with justifiable pride 
that as his former colleague in this 
House, I also pay tribute to him today. 
An evidence of the esteem and affection 
in which he is held was the unprece- 
dented ovation given him by the Senators 
and Representatives when he entered the 
session hall of the House the day Presi- 
dent Garcia addressed the joint meeting 
of Congress. As is the usual practice 
when a head of state addresses Congress, 
his ambassador enters the session hall 
behind the. United States President’s 
Cabinet, accompanied by the State De- 
partment’s Chief of Protocol. 

As we face critical days ahead of us 
because of explosive international devel- 
opments in the Middle East, as our mo- 
tives are questioned when as a nation we 
have proved to the world, time and again, 
that our one and only aim as a people is 
to preserve peace and freedom not only 
for ourselves but for all, it is gratifying 
and inspiring to be able to dwell on a 
subject such as Philippine-American 
friendship, the keynote of.which is iden- 
tity of ideals and purposes, equality, mu- 
tual respect and good will between two 
nations of two different races. A state 
visit is paid to us by the Philippine Presi- 
dent and he leaves behind him for us to 
cherish the lasting impressing of the 
tested friendship his people have for us. 
We hope he carried: with him also the 
memory of the more than cordial wel- 
come we accorded him and which we re- 
serve only for those who, like the Fili- 
pinos, have earned a soft spot in our 
hearts. 

This is the way to permanent peace 
and world brotherhood, and the Philip- 
pine-American pattern should be held 
up for all the nations to profit by. 
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Rising Costs and Foreign Competition 
Threaten Aluminum Industry’s Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Nunzy Chipoletti, enclos- 
ing excerpts from a speech entitled 
“Rising Costs and Foreign Competition 
Threaten Industry’s Future,’ made by 
Mr. Donovan Wilmot, vice president in 
charge of product sales for Alcoa. I re- 
spectfully submit for insertion in the 
ReEcorD both the letter and the speech, as 
I believe they contain messages of great 
importance. 

JULY 21, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is some read- 
ing material that might interest you. It 
came out of our monthly magazine we get 
here at our New Kensington Aluminum Co, 
plant. 

We, here at the Arnold and New Kensing- 
ton plant have been walking the street with 
seniority as high as 22 years for the past 
10 months. 

What they have called back is just a hand- 
ful. Things have been at a standstill. 

Sure, we get unemployment checks but 
that won’t last forever. Unless something 
is done to our import laws, we will be out 
one long time, and at our age nobody will 
hire us for what few remaining jobs there 
are to get. 

I have put 4 years in the Army infantry. 
Twenty-four months fighting through the 
jungles of Guam, Philippines, and Okinawa. 
I’m not looking for sympathy or handouts. 
Just a chance to work, so I will have some 
security for my wife and kids. 

You have done a wonderful job in what 
short time you have been there and if you 
can lick this situation it will be magnificent. 

Respectfully yours, 
NUNZY CHIPOLETTI. 





RIstnc CosTs AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 
THREATEN INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 
(Speech of Donovan Wilmot, vice president 
in charge of products sales for Alcoa) 

I am a little tired of the economic plati- 
tudes which have been handed out so freely 
over the past several months. I don’t pro- 
pose to discuss here whether business con- 
ditions have bottomed out, are going side- 
ways, will edge up or fall off further or 
what. I think we would all be better off if 
less were written and more direct and posi- 
tive action taken. 

In November 1955, there was a shortage 
of aluminum. Alcoa’s plans to substantially 
increase capacity to produce primary alumi- 
num were well along when business went 
into a decline. is is the irony of fate. It 
has happened to us many times in the past. 
We wecognize the current situation as one 
of those periods which inevitably occur from 
time to time. It is painful while it lasts 
but we get over it. 

We want to sell every one of the products 
we produce at prices calculated to return a 
fair profit. This is highly necessary if a fair 
return is to be realized on the heavy capital 
expenditures we have made for expanded 
facilities and older facilities for the produc- 
tion of aluminum and aluminum products. 
Unjustifiable price concessions, only defeat 
the aims described, 
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PRICE POLICY HAS ENCOURAGED GROWTH 


One factor which has given the aluminum 
industry an advantage over competing in- 
dustries has been its pricing policy. This 
policy has been an important item in alumi- 
num’s rapid progress over the years. It has 
been designed to realize a modest return on 
investment rather than to take all the traffic 
would bear. This policy has encouraged con- 
sumption of the metal and enabled every 
segment of the industry to increase its size 
and strength. 

It has been impossible to absorb the in- 
creases in wages and benefits and the con- 
sequent increasing material costs which have 
occurred with monotonous regularity year 
after year. The next increase in the alumi- 
num industry under the last leg of the 3-year 
contract between the producers and labor 
is due August 1. If this goes through, our 
costs will, of course, be increased substan- 
tially and we shall have to decide what to 
do about prices. We don’t like price in- 
creases any more than you do, but we want 
to compensate our employees properly and 
earn a fair return for our stockholders. 

INDUSTRY COSTING SELF OUT OF BUSINESS 


We, as an industry, and the American 
economy as a whole, face a number of more 
than usually difficult problems resulting 
from increased costs. I share the opinion of 
many others that if some well-considered ac- 
tion is not taken soon, American industry 
will cost itself out of business. For a long 
while the American people were apparently 
indifferent to price increases. That situa- 
tion no longer exists, as you realize. The 
President mentioned this especially in his 
speech before the American Management 
Association in New York on Tuesday, May 
20. Somewhere along the route we are go- 
ing to reach a point of reckoning. In fact, 
we may have already passed it. 

Every one realizes that this country is an 
excellent market for aluminum and alumi- 
num products—the best in the world. This 
fact is not lost to the producers and manu- 
facturers in foreign countries. 

During World War II there was consider- 
able agitation for the United States Gov- 
ernment to enter into long-term contracts 
with a foreign source for its aluminum sup- 
ply. This proposal was rejected by our 
military authorities who insisted that this 
country should provide its own facilities and 
therefore not be at the mercy of a foreign 
source. The primary industry must remain 
strong and will find it increasly difficult to 
do so unless the Government provides ade- 
quate protection for it against the competi- 
tion of subsidized or state-owned foreign 
producers. Wage rates in these foreign op- 
erations are only a fraction of the rates 
paid in this country. I think you will find 
the following comparison interesting: 

The present wage rate of the average fac- 
tory worker in this country is $2.07 per 
hour. Average hourly earnings, excluding 
fringes, in the aluminum industry in the 
United States today are in a range of from 
$2.50 to $2.65. In certain competing indus- 
trial countries the following wage rates are 
paid: 


Cents 
JOR chided ndbctwdtiedbanthjacelonn 24.3 
SOR inn i he tide ence nninnhubibis 33.1 
MetherteNGs ..iecicicnwicticiin nce 35.5 
PUGS. nae dkciscmdtithe ne iciakdee 39 
Went eth 25k citi eS 48.3 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS QUESTIONED 


The matter of reciprocal trade agreements 
has been much in the news of late. I think 
it would be appropriate for me to take time 
out at this juncture in order to make a 
comparison for you of the tariff on imports 
into the United States versus those now 
effective for imports into certain European 
countries. 

The United States tariff on aluminum pig 
and ingot today is 1.3 cents per pound. On 
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July 1 of this year it will be reduced to 1.25 
cents per pound. 

France has a duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
on primary pig and ingot. On top of this, 
aluminum items are subject to 25 percent 
Sales tax. 

Italy has a tariff on crude aluminum of 25 
percent ad valorem. On most semifabricated 
products its tariffs vary between 25 percent 
and 31 percent. The tariffs against Ameri- 
cans shipping into these countries are some- 
thing like 6 to 10 cents per pound as com- 
pared to the 1.25 cents United States import 
duty which will become effective on July 1. 
Where, may I ask, is the reciprocity in this 
set of conditions for American-made alu- 
minum? 

While on the subject, I’d like to ask this 
question. “What do you want the Govern- 
ment to do regarding the import duty on 
extruded shapes, tubing and rod, which you 
can make on your extrusion presses?” And— 
“What about the tariff on fabricated items 
such as window frames, etc.?’’ You may be 
aware of the fact that many fabricated prod- 
ucts of aluminum are now being imported 
into this country at 8 to 15 cents per pound 
under the established domestic market price. 

Going far beyond the sphere merely of 
aluminum, I firmly believe that if the United 
States is to maintain its industrial strength 
and leadership, if our workers in many in- 
dustries are going to continue to have jobs 
and the populace generally to enjoy our high 
standard of living, then something has to be 
done about our economic relationship with 
the competing industrialized foreign nations. 
American industry must not be put at a 
disadvantage with its foreign competitors. I 
would be willing to play golf for sizable 
stakes with a Sam Snead or Ben Hogan if 
the match were properly handicapped. I am 
certainly not, however, foolish enough to play 
against a Snead or Hogan with no allowance 
for the difference in our skills. They don’t 
even run horseraces on that kind of a basis. 

I would hope that Americans’ would give 
these complex problems the most serious con- 
sideration and then arrive at a policy which 
would safeguard our interests while dealing 
as fairly as possible with whatever friends 
we may have made among the foreign na- 
tions. 

Returning to our own immediate domestic 
situation, I would again urge all to exert 
the maximum effort to create more uses for 
aluminum products and thereby provide 
orders for the greatly expanded domestic 
capacities which now exist. 

Seven days each year Alcoans forsake their 
mills and typewriters to take a holiday with 
pay. In 1957, each one of these holidays 
cost Alcoa close to half a million dollars in 
holiday pay. 

By the time the year’s 7 paid holidays 
had rolled by in 1957, employees had re- 
ceived about $3,250,000 in holiday pay for 
those days of relaxation. For employees who 
had to be on the job on official holidays there 
was an additional $700,000 in premium pay. 

Paid holidays are only one part of the 
Alcoa benefits program which makes up a 
hidden paycheck that last year averaged $880 
per employee. The benefits which make up 
the hidden paycheck are life insurance, sick- 
ness and accident insurance, hospital and 
surgical benefits, workmen’s compensation, 
State unemployment compensation, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, social secu- 
rity, retirement plan, jury pay, paid vaca- 
tions, and paid holidays. 


I would like to add just a few words of 
observation. 

As a legislator of many years, I helped 
by legislative action to build up these 
hidden payrolls. They are part of the 
American way of life. They contribute 
= the American worker’s standard of 

ving. 
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The problem tHat I face is whether t 
can justly ask our American employer tg 
compete with foreign employers who are 
not carrying the legislated extras placeq 
upon hfs production costs, 

The employee must face this 
sooner or later. If he demands 
foreign products for his own use he de. 
stroys the market for his own handiwork 
and eventually creates the impossible 
economic situation that closes down 
plants all over the country. 

No sane person is against reciprocal 
trades, but to be reciprocal they must be 
beneficial to both countries making the 
agreement. There is room for living and 
letting live. There is room for all of us 
to work, produce, and prosper. However, 
in this area of possibility the realistic 
and practical viewpoint must prevail, 

Unemployed workers and closed plants 
reduce the revenues of our country. With 
reduced revenues how long can we con- 
tinue the foreign-aid program? 

To be honest to others, we must be 
honest to ourselves. The American con. 
sumer market can sustain foreign prod. 
ucts only so long as the market is healthy 
economically. 

When we have recessions of long dura- 
tion the foreign producers will find them- 
selves in a far worse dilemma than be- 
— their entrance in our domestic mar- 

et. 

I sincerely believe we must make a 
complete survey of reciprocal trades. We 
must ask two questions, Where have we 
been and where are we going? 

In these answers can be found the 
solutions, 





Why Not a Conservative Tack on States 
Rights? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the Flor- 
ida Times-Union: 

Wuy Not A CONSERVATIVE TACK ON STATES 

RIGHTs? 


One of the most important pieces of legis 
lation to come up in this session of Congress 
goes to the Senate now that the House has 
approved it. 

The Upper Chamber will be a more forml- 
dable obstacle for passage of the bill, Late 
ness of the session—Congress is due to ad- 
journ in August, barring a worsening of the 
Mideastern crisis—will also prove @ stUml- 
bling block to Senate approval. 3 

The measure is simply styled, “H. R. % 
meaning House Resolution No. 3, but it deals 
with the important subject of States rights. 
It seeks to avoid invalidating State laws om 
subjects on which there are also 
statutes, as long as the two are not in con- 
flict and unless Congress specifies that other 
laws on the matter are voided by its enact 
ment. =e 

While duplication of legislation has its 
disadvantages, there is danger in action= 
judicial or legislative—that might clip 4 
wings of States rights and duties. One @ 
the unhealthy trends—and it is a product of 
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tremendous national growth—in gov- 
t today is the centralization of au- 
in Washington. Anything to coun- 
that tendency should be encouraged, 
gs well as moves that prod States into dis- 
charging their local responsibilities. 

Why shouldn’t States have laws on same 
subjects as the Federal Government? Don’t 
their lines of operation overlap? A look 

us—in the fight crime, for 
ce—confirms that the National Gov- 
emment could use help in its work. 

Accounting. for @ considerable bit of the 

tion to the bill is the sweeping nature 
of the legislation. It is claimed by oppo- 
nents of the measure that it leaves open the 
pility of States virtually nullifying Fed- 


our 


_ gal statutes on a vast range of subjects. 


Why not a more conservative approach to 
States rights? The only amendment to H. R. 
3so far sets the pattern. It declares that 
Federal laws on sedition and subversion do 
not supersede State laws in the matter. It 
was the Supreme Court’s ruling overturning 
Pennsylvania's laws on this score that 

the present action. 

From that point the problem could be 
tackled in other particular instances. Step 
by step the principle of States rights could 
pe strengthened, and its effect could be most 
far reaching. 





Master of Oregon State Grange Favor- 
able to Purposes of Columbia River 
Regional Power Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr.NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon State Grange is the largest farm 
organization in the State of Oregon, and 
its annual sessions are attended by dele- 
gates from all sections of my home State. 
The sessions of the annyal Grange con- 
vention are devoted to discussion of a 
wide variety of political and social ques- 
tions of concern to members, not only on 
the basis of an interest in agricultural 
Matters, but also because of desires to 
discharge responsibilities on broader is- 
sues of public policy. 

One of the highlights of the annual 
sfange sessions, which I have attended 
Personally many times as a.member of 
the grange and as a participant in its 
program, is the annual address of the 
State master. The Oregon Grange has 
been long and ably served by Mr. Elmer 
McClure, of Clackamas County. He has 
8 deep interest in efforts to gain social 

and to insure maximum develop- 

ment and use of natural resources. This 
year, in his annual address, Mr. McClure 
covered a number of subjects. After his 
presentation, the Oregon State Grange 
adopted several sections of Mr. McClure’s 
as the official position of the 
eeeetion on these important prob- 


Because this action reflects public 
opinion among a large segment of Ore- 
80h's population, I ask consent to include 
§ Portion of Mr. McClure’s address in the 

of the Recorp, so the Congress 
May be apprised of the viewpoint of the 
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majority of Oregon Grange members. I 
particularly desire to stress and empha- 
size the endorsement by Mr. Elmer Mc- 
Clure of the general purposes and aims 
of a Columbia River Regional Power 
Corporation, such as we have advocated 
here in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The following sections of the master’s ad- 
dress were adopted by the delegates to the 
annual session of the Oregon State Grange, 
assembled in Eugene, Oreg., June 9-13, 1958: 

“REGIONAL CORPORATION 


“I believe that the time is at hand when 
the Oregon State Grange should establish a 
specific policy concerning the Columbia 
River Regional Corporation program. The 
purpose of the Regional Corporation is to 
establish a single agency, a Federal corpora- 
tion, to develop the water resources of the 
entire Columbia Basin. This corporation 
would have the authority to plan, to build, 
and to administer the development of the 
entire basin. It would be self-financing. It 
would absorb the Bonneville Bower Admin- 
istration. 

“It is generally agreed that this is a finan- 
cially feasible approach to the problem of 
regional development. We have as an exam- 
ple what has happened in financing the 
Bonneville grid system. A report from the 
Office.of the Comptroller General shows that 
Pacific Northwest Federal power projects 
were $78,806,820 ahead of schedule in repay- 
ments to the Federal Treasury at the end of 
the 1957 fiscal year. The Federal loan payout 
schedule until that time had called for $148,- 


-017,884 in payments on principal, but the 


projects had earned sufficient additional 
revenue to repay $226,824,704, thus exceed- 
ing requirements by more than 60 percent. 
In addition, the dams have returned $161,- 
718,044 in interest payments. They have 
also paid $123,933,335 for all operation and 
maintenance expenses of the projects. 

“It is a matter of record that expansion of 
the Bonneville grid system has come to a 
halt. No new major projects have been au- 
thorized for Federal construction since 1953. 
The effect of this is that, where we had an 
expanding economy in the Pacific Northwest 
States during the 12-year period ending in 
1952, we now have had no new major in- 
dustries in Oregon for the last 5 years. That 
the steady expansion of the preceding 12 
years was based on the abundance of low- 
cost power from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is aptly summed up in a report 
from the Stanford Research Institute made 
in 1951. This report stated ‘Any detailed 
examination of the region’s manufacturing 
growth during the past 12 years must con- 
clude that a large part of it has been due to 
the region’s ample supply of low-cost power, 
either directly or indirectly.’ ” ‘ 





Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


OF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech I 
made at the annual convention of the 
Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association on 
June 24, 1958, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


‘REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 


DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE LEaF ToBACCO EXPORTERS AS- 
SOCIATION, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
June 24, 1958, SPEAKING WITH SENATOR 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, CHIEFLY ON EXTENSION 
OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


I am very happy to be with you, and to 
speak at the annual convention of the Leaf 
Tobacco Exporters Association and the To- 
bacco Association of the United States. I 
want you to know how much I appreciate 
the cordial invitation extended to me by 
your organization. 

One of my principal interests in the Con- 
gress has been to work with tobacco growers 
and organizations like yours, to promote the 
welfare of the tobacco industry—an industry 
vital to the people of my State as well as to 
Kentucky’s sister States throughout the 
South, and to the Nation. 

Many of your number are my fellow Ken- 
tuckians, and in my various stays in the 
Congress I have come to know and enjoy the 
friendship of Mr. Lanier, and many others 
among you. 

Today, I intend to talk about tobacco and 
foreign trade. And in doing so, I know that 
I am talking to a group with export knowl- 
edge in this field. 

You and your predecessors have been mar- 
keting United States tobacco in the far cor- 
ners of the world since the first cargo of a 
few hundred pounds of leaf moved from 
Jamestown to England some 350 years ago. 

You know the importance of the tobacco 
industry—both in its domestic and foreign 
trade aspects—to the people of the country. 
More than 800,000 rural families in the 
United States depend on tobacco as their 
principal source of cash farm income. 
Countless dealers, warehousemen, traders, 
factory operators, wholesalers, and retailers 
depend for their livelihood on the tobacco 
trade. -Additional thousands of sheet metal 
workers, coopers, paper and foil factory 
workers make their living indirectly, but in 
part, from tobacco. And in this day of high 
budgets, we do not forget that Federal and 
State governments receive more than $24 
billion annually in revenues from tobacco. 

The level of foreign trade is of vital im- 
portance to all of those engaged in the to- 
bacco industry. About 30 percent of a nor- 
mal United States tobacco crop moves over- 
seas each year, either in the form of leaf or 
tobacco products. Exports for the past 3 
years—including leaf used in the manufac- 
ture of export tobacco products—averaged 
600 million pounds of tobacco annually, 
worth over $400 million. This 3-year record 
of exports is an alltime high in value, and in 
volume was exceeded only by postwar re- 
stocking. 

Nevertheless, even with these record ex- 
ports, the United States is not Sharing pro- 
portionately in the growth of world tobacco 
trade. Tobacco production abroad has in- 
creased remarkably ‘since World War II, and 
our competitors have steadily enlarged their 
share of world trade. At no time in history 
has the United States export tobacco trade 
faced such intense competition in world 
markets as it does today. 

A number of adverse factors have pre- 
vented our exports from reaching even 
higher levels. You gentlemen are well 
aware of that. But I would like to mention 
them briefly here. 

I assume that one of the first to come to 
mind is that of competitive prices. It is 
not easy to appraise the ability of the 
United States tobacco growers to compete 
with respect. to price in the international 
movement of tobacco. World market prices, 
such as those for cotton and wheat, based 
on uniformly recognized grades and quali- 
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ties, do not exist for tobacco. Our prices 
for the better grades.of cigarette leaf are no 
higher, and generally lower, than competi- 
tive growths produced in such countries as 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland and Canada. On the 
other hand, lower quality grades produced 
abroad usually bring, prices well below those 
for similar grades of United States leaf. So 
it is wrong to assume categorically, using 
average export prices from a given country 
as a criterion, that we are not competitive in 
world markets for cigarette leaf. 

Of course, we are definitely not competi- 
tive in price, with respect to dark tobaccos. 
Yet our exports of these kinds of leaf, due to 
their suitability for manufacture abroad, 
have not declined drastically in recent years. 
But consumption of products made from 
these tobaccos, in foreign countries as well 
as in the United States, is definitely 
declining. 

From the above discussion—it may be 
said that prices of United States tobacco, 
in general, appear to have had less adverse 
effect upon exports than other factors in 
world trade. 

Basically, the dollar problem—the neces- 
sity to acquire and consume dollars for total 
trade—has been the justification used for 
the continuance of barriers to tobacco trade. 
Most foreign governments have been unable 
to earn sufficient dollar exchange to pur- 
chase from us all the tobacco and other 
commodities they desired. Our tobacco had 
to compete, not only with leaf grown 
abroad, but also with other United States 
commodities which these countries desire to 
buy—must buy—especially capital goods 
and other industrial products considered 
essential to economic development. Con- 
sequently, the major problems confronting 
us arise from actions taken by other 
countries. 

Balance-of-payments difficulties have in- 
duced foreign governments to encourage 
self-sufficiency in tobacco, to resort to bi- 
lateral trading arrangements covering to- 
bacco purchases from areas which are 
natural trading partners, and to use licens- 
ing and exchange controls which limit to- 
bacco purchases here. But even with these 
barriers to our export trade, countries whose 
consumers insist on good-quality tobacco 
products, must continue to import substan- 
tial quantities of United States leaf tobacco 
to maintain satisfactory standards. For our 
export tobaccos—particularly those kinds 
used in cigarettes—fiue cured, burley, Mary- 
land, and others—are the hallmarks of 
quality the world over. 

Within the Commonwealth market, pro- 
ducers in Rhodesia, India, and Canada are 
favored by guaranteed purchase arrange- 
ments and preferential tariffs. Even so, our 
tobacco accounts for about 50 percent of 
consumption in the United Kingdom—for 
there the superior quality of our tobacco 
overrides the price factor—and Common- 
wealth countries buy 40 percent of our 
tobacco sold abroad. 

A second group of markets, outside the 
British Commonwealth, accounts for an- 
other 20 percent of United States exports. 
These markets also place greater emphasis 
on quality than on price and include such 
important customers as Sweden, Norway, 
Ireland, Thailand, and Mexico. We con- 
tinue to hold the major portion of the im- 
port trade in these markets. 

A third group of countries can be called 
price markets and for this group the price 
factor is of greater importance than the 
quality of imports. In countries such as 


Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Portu- ‘ 


gal, and Austria, manufacturers have low 
profit margins and may pay close attention 
to leaf costs. But even in these countries, 
manufacturers are meeting consumer resist- 
ence against inclusion in their products of 
larger quantities of substitute tobacco. For 
example, Portugal announced recently that 


~ 
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it would step up its purchases of United 
States burley this year, because of consumer 
preference for cigarettes containing good 
Kentucky tobacco. . 

These facts strengthen my conviction that 
price supports at a level lower than the pres- 
ent 90 percent of parity would not solve our 
export problems: And I do say that the 
thousands of tobacco growers who produce 
tobacco as their principal source of cash in- 
come must have some assurance that the 
crop they grow will repay them adequately 
for the long and arduous toil devoted to it. 
Growers have worked together over the years 
to keep their program sound, and have 
joined in a cooperative effort to comply with 
the law of supply and demand. 

During the postwar period of foreign dollar 
shortages and domestic surpluses, various 
United States Government programs have 
been undertaken to bolster exports of farm 
commodities... The most important one in 
operation at present is Public Law 480 which, 
as you know, provides for the movement of 
tobacco and other farm products into 
friendly foreign markets, with payment made 
in local currency. The program is designed 
to sell to these countries additional products 
over and above what we might sell them for 
dollars. 

Since 1954, some 200 million pounds of 
tobacco, valued at $135 million, has been pro- 
gramed under the Public Law 480 program. 
The Senate recently voted extension and ex- 
pansion of this program, as I am sure the 
House will do. It is a valuable program and 
one of the best instruments of foreign policy 
that we have. 

Primarily, however, you gentlemen are in- 
terested, and you are to be commended for 
pushing aggressively, the regular commercial 
sales of tobacco. For more than 90 percent 
of United States export sales last year were 
for dollars. : 

Our basic export objective is still to sell 
tobacco, with payment in dollars. This 
means that in the long run, foreign custom- 
ers must have the dollars to pay for tobacco 
they desire to purchase in the United States. 

Our best hope for improvement in the to- 
bacco export situation, therefore, lies in the 
general upswing in world economic activity. 
Increased tobacco consumption abroad, 
which necessarily benefits our export trade, 
can only come from a substantial easing of 
international trade barriers. 

You have been in the forefront of those 
advocating the reciprocal trade agreements 
program as the best means of achieving this 
objective. I believe your industry is right 
in looking to this program to foster and de- 
velop export markets for its products. 

The original trade agreements legislation 
has been extended 10 times by the Congress 
since its enactment in 1934. 

In the early days of the program the 


United States negotiated on a country-by-, 


country basis, and between 1934 and 1937 
concluded bilateral agreements with 29 
countries. They embodied the most-fa- 
vored-nation principle, and were therefore 
bilateral only in the sense that they were 
negotiated between two countries, and not 
in the sense that they established exclusive 
or preferential advantages. In each of these 
agreements we reduced or agreed not to in- 
crease duties on selected imports, and our 
friends made similar commitments on United 
States exports products, including, in nu- 
merous cases, leaf tobacco, and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

In 1947 we decided that better progress in 
lowering world trade barriers would be made 
by. negotiating on a multilateral basis, and 
since then we have negotiated under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
commonly known as GATT. This multi- 
lateral approach has“the effect of assuring 
to the United States many concessions re- 
sulting from the extension to us of agree- 
ments between other countries, Within this 





framework the United States has conclude 
agreements with 39 counties. 7 

But the present authority to ; 
trade agreements will end on June 30 of 
this year. The President has urged Congress 
to again extend the authority—this time 
for a period of 5 years. 

The basic purpose of the legislation ig tp 
enable the President to continue this Pro- 
gram, to expand free world markets, and to 
expand markets for United States 
It is to strengthen our economy and ‘the 
economies of our overseas friends. sIt is 
strengthen our security by ma more 
difficult the international economic penetra. 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

The President would be authorized to m. 
duce duties in effect on July 1, 1958, by 
25 percent in not more than 5 annual 
with no decrease to exceed 10 percent in any 
one year. In order to deal with low 
he would have the alternative auth 
lower rates by 2 percentage points, 
duties could be reduced to 50 percent aq 
valorem. 

At the same time it provides safeguards 
to domestic producers. The peril-point 
and escape-clause safeguards would be 
strengthened. The pefil-point in 
tion period would be lengthened from 4% 
6 months, permitting a more careful ad. 
vance study of possible concessions, The 
escape-clause investigations would have 
to be completed in 6 months, instead of 9 
months, as under present law. This 
is designed to permit greater speed in 
ing relief to injured or threatened industries, 

There is a new provisions for review of 
escape-clause cases. When the President 
disapproves recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission in whole or in part, both Houses 
of Congress could within a 60-day period 
take action to approve the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendations by a concurrent 
resolution, under privileged status, to be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of each House. 

There are other important modifications, 
but I believe I have covered some of the 
principal points. On July 11, thanks to bi- 
partisan support, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H. R. 12591 by a strong vote of 


317 to 98. The Senate Finance Committeeis 


now holding public hearings, and shortly, 
the Senate must come to its decisive vote. . 

The importance—yes, the necessity, for’ 
5-year renewal of the President’s authority 
to enter into trade agreements is intimately 
related to the recent creation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community—the so-called 
European Common. Market. Here six Buro- 
pean countries, with a combined population 
almost equal to ours, and a combined ma- 
tional product about one-third of our own, 
are in the process of forming a new e 
nomic grouping. 

During the next 12 to 15 years, the Bur 
pean Economic Community will gradually 
eliMinate all duties on its internal trade, 
and will gradually adopt a common tari # 
the outside world, including the 
States. With this economic ¢ 
should come faster economic growth, and, 
consequently, enlarged opportunities in the 
European market for our traders and i 
vestors. The extent to which we can bene 
fit from these enlarged opportunities will 
however, depend upon the tariff rates ult 
mately adopted by the European ) 
Community, and our ability to negotiate 
with the European Community during te 
critical years when it is fixing its pollicis 
If we cannot negotiate through the mec 
nism of a Trade Agreements Act, we may 10% 
rather than gain markets. : 

It is true that in certain lines our expors 
have been encountering unfortunate but 
avoidable obstacles. I know you have es” 
rience with exchange controls, hegtall 
import restrictions, licensing systems, 
other nontariff trade barriers which : 
oped in many countries after the wat. 
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der the terms of GATT the member coun- 
tries imposing these restrictions are obli- 
gated to eliminate theni as rapidly as their 
exchange position improves, and the United 

is constantly pressing such countries 
to relax their restrictions on American ex- 
port products. 

Most people are not aware of the extent 
to which these quantitative restrictions 
have been eased in recent years, particularly 
in Western Europe. Today, for example, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany— 
three of our principal trading partners— 
impose virtually no restrictions on imports 
of dollar goods. In fact, practically all of 
the countries of Western Europe have taken 
some steps to remove quotas on dollar im- 

. This development undoubtedly has 
played a part in the extremely favorable de- 
yelopment of our European trade in recent 

ur exports to this area having in- 
creased from $2.9 billion in 1953 to $6 billion 
in 1957. 

There can be no doubt that some of our 
domestic industries have been hurt by com- 
petitive goods originating abroad. Nor can 
anyone deny that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act has, since 1934, made this 
competition easier for foreign products. 
What is really at issue, however, is whether 
or not this country gains more than it 
loses under reciprocal trade. Is there a posi- 
tive balance of benefit. accruing to the 
United States from the operation of the 
Trade Agreements Act? > 

The answer lies in two areas, domestic and 
foreign. On the domestic side there must 
be counted some American industries hurt 
I think it is 
only honest to say that low wage ‘scales, 
combined with increasingly efficient produc- 
tion techniques, have put some American 
industries at a dangerous disadvantage. 

Ranged on the other side, however, is a 
massive array of facts, figures, and opinion 


to the effect that although some industries . 


are depressed, at least in part, because of 
foreign imports, the Nation’s business as a 
whole is benefiting enormously from inter- 
national trade. 

Last year we imported $13 billion worth 
of goods. That is no small figure. But our 


‘ exports in that same period totaled some 


$19.5. 

To emphasize the importance of this trade 
to our economy, I would like to quote Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Testify- 
ing last Friday before the Senate Finance 
Committee, Secretary Weeks pointed oyt: 

“Our exports of goods and services cur- 
rently represent about 6 percent of the Na- 
tion’s output. The value of United States 
goods marketed abroad in 1957 exceeded the 
Value of: all consumer purchases of auto- 


. Mobiles, parts, and accessories; or ell resi- 


dential construction; or all consumer pur- 
oorvag of furniture and household equip- 
nt. 

“Or, to take examples from the field of 
agriculture: all cash receipts of farmers from 
crop marketing; or all cash receipts of farm- 
rs from marketing of livestock and live- 
stock products, 

“We exported around 10 percent of our 
entire output of movable goods in 1957, in- 
cluding: 13 percent of our machine tools; 
20 percent of our production of trucks; 29 
Percent of our construction and mining 
equipment. 

“And in agriculture, on an average over 
the last 5 crop years: 25 percent of our cot- 
ton; 28 percent of our tobacco; and 32 per- 


_ tent of our wheat. 


S of these dimensions forcefully 

mae amtrate the importance of world mar- 

to every area of the United States, and 

‘very major segment of business and agri- 
culture in our country.” 


It is easy to talk in terms of figures. They 


‘Me cold, impersonal. This whole issue in- 
. Yolves human beings as well. Testimony has 
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been given in the current hearings that some 
4.5 million men and women are dependent, 


directly or indirectly, upon international 
. trade for their livelihood. They constitute 


7 percent of our labor force. On the other 
hand, it is estimated that less than one-half 
million people would lose their jobs if all 
tariffs were abolished completely, °a step no 
one suggests. 

The trade agreements program has intro- 
duced a strong measure of stability into our 
international trade, and this we need to 
preserve. - 

Through the trade agreements program, 
moreover, we have a considerable degree of 
protection against the arbitrary and capri- 
cious setting up of trade barriers against our 
products. Any member country wishing to 
limit imports of American products must go 
through the formal processes set forth by 
the agreement. ‘These same processes also 
serve in reverse to help us get foreign trade 
barriers removed. 

And finally, I would like to say that the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act is 
important to our national security, as well as 
to our economic well-being. 

Our immediate crisis is one of physical 
security. It is different from any that we 
have known before, for Russia has developed 
rockets and missiles which can strike this 
country. Today, it can be said that we have 
adequate retaliatory power, and it would 
seem unreasonable that Russia would risk 
its own destruction by launching an attack 
upon the United States. 

But for our own safety, we cannot assume 
that nuclear deterrence is absolute. There 
is always the danger of an act of desperation, 
an act of fear, or of a mistake. But until 
we secure disarmament, or settlements, our 
ability to maintain superiority, or at mini- 
mum, a balance of strength, is absolutely 
essential to our security. 

Our national security is challenged also 
by the economic and political side of the 
new Soviet policies. 

For some time now, Russia has been saying 
to other countries of the world that they, 
too, can develop economically, and quickly, 
by following the Soviet pattern, and by as- 
sociating closely with the Soviet bloc. And, 
despite the needs of her own people, Russia 
has been offering, and delivering, substan- 
tial economic aid through trade agreements 
with other countries. 

If we withdraw or withold assistance, and 
most important, if we close the channels of 
trade with friends throughout the world, 
so that they come to rely permanently on 
Soviet aid and trade, and their economies 
are tied into the Soviet bloc, then we will 
face eventual isolation in the world. 

It is an isolation which would cut off vital 
materials, supplies that we buy throughout 
the world. It would dry up our world mar- 
kets. Worst of all, it would make of the 
United States a military garrison, and we 
would see our standards of living steadily go 
down. 

Recently, we have been shaken by the out- 
bursts of anti-Americanism in South Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, and even in Europe. I 
think it is likely that these outbursts and 
resentments against our country will con- 
tinue. For millions of people throughout 
the world are in the act of revolution. As 


the richest and most industrialized country . 


in the world, one that can give or withhold 
aid—trestrict.or open the avenues of trade— 
invest or not invest—insist on true disarma- 
ment and settlements, or adopt the illusory 
proposals of the Soviets—our policies will be 
a. source of constant attention and criticism. 

I am, like most of my fellow Americans, 
optimistic by nature. Yet I feel today, more 
than I believe I have ever felt, that our 
country and its institutions are in danger. 
During the past year and a half, the threats 
of war in Egypt and the Middle East—the 
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cruel oppression of the Soviet Union in Hun- 
gary and Poland—war in Algeria, and now in 
Lebanon—the seeming return of Soviet Rus- 
sia to Stalinism—all reflect the danger and 
instability of our time. 

The question for us is whether we will 
make the continuing effort and sacrifice that 
our time requires. 7 

And a further question is whether we will 
give the President the flexibility he needs, 
through the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, to meet the economic offensive of 
Soviet Russia. For in the next 10 years it 
is the economic competition between demo- 
cratic countries, above all of the United 
States, with the Soviet Union that may de- 
termine the future of freedom. 

The United States has for years been re- 
garded as the leader in the move to lower 
trade barriers, eliminate trade discrimina- 
tion and encourage the healthy flow of com- 
merce between countries. I believe that our 
friends all over the world are watching de- 
velopments in Washington, and will regard 
the outcome of current congressional de- 
liberation on the trade agreements legisla- 
tion as a guide to our future international 
economic policy. 

Extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
will reflect the awareness of the American 
people and the Congress that economic 
growth—and the stability that can be en- 
hanced by the development of wider world 
trade—is an important part of our. effort to- 
ward world security and peace. 

I believe that the Congress will extend the 
trade agreements legislation for another 5 
years, with adequate authority for the Presi- 
dent to conduct a trade program to the bene- 
fit of our economy and security, and that of 
our friends overseas and to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Khrushchev and his fellows, 





Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
very trying days for humanity when the 
specter of war casts deep shadows over 
the entire world, the great figure of Pope 
Pius XII emerges as a source of hope and 
an inspiration for continued efforts in 
the interests of peace. People of all 
faiths are with him in his prayers for 
peace, for in them he expresses the wish- 
es and the yearning of all mankind. 

A very timely and inspiring article on 
Pope Pius XII, Beloved Spiritual Leader 
appears in a special issue of Wisdom, a 
magazine published in California. I 
commend it highly to my colleagues: 

Porr Prus XII, BELOvED SPIRITUAL LEADER 

(By Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe) 

From the moment a child notices anything 
at all his character begins to be formed. In 
this his mother plays an almost solo role as 
she leads her baby out of the confusion that 
surrounds it. \ 

Virginia Pacelli was not only a devoted 
mother, but deeply religious. She truly be- 
lieved that the only reason we are born into 
this world is to serve God. So little Eugenio 
Pacelli was conscious of God almost as soon 
as he was conscious of hunger; and certainly 
in that household prayer was more impor- 
tant than food. As soon as he could speak, 
his mother taught him to say his baby pray- 
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ers at her knee: And his father’s example 
was equally devout. 

By the time Eugenio was 5 years old and 
ready to start school, the Pacellis had moved 
to Number 19 Via della Vetrina, the Street 
of the Window. This was deep in the 
crowded area that surrounded the Palazzo 
Taverna. 

The pious Pacellis would not dream of 
allowing their son to attend a kindergarten 
or grade school supported by the state. Anti- 
clericalism and new ideas on philosophy, they 
feared, had penetrated even to that level. 
So they found a school they were sure was 
run in the old familiar way. It was con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Divine Providence, 
and situated conveniently close to the Via 
della Vetrina. In this gentle atmosphere the 
sisters extended the peace and contentment 
of spirit that Eugenio found at home. 

Little Pacelli was already showing a 
marked leaning toward a religious life. In 
Rome it is the usual thing to see small 
shrines in houses, on the street corners, even 
in offices, dedicated to the Madonna or some 
favorite saint. The Pacelli home was no 
exception, but Eugenio wanted his own 
special shrine. He made it himself, with an 
altar on which he put a fine white damask, 
pieces of lace, and silver vases that he joy- 
fully wheedled out of his mother and adoring 
older sister. He kept the vases filled with 
flowers, and when he played at religious 
ceremonies, candles burned in silver candle- 
sticks on his altar. 

Apparently Genio’s one secular passion, 
then and all his life, was music. He learned 
to play the violin at a very early age, while 
his younger sister, Elizabetta, was equally 
precocious on the piano. Apparently the 
only arguments the devoted brother and 
sister ever had concerned the interpreta- 
tion of a favorite composition. On such 
points Eugenio had strong views. 

When Eugenio was 10, he had learned all 
the Sisters of Divine Providence could teach 
him. Just about this time Giuseppe Marchi, 
who had a fine reputation as a teacher, 
started a private school in his house in the 
Piazza di Santa Lucia Ginnasi on the far 
side of the Chiesa Nuova. The school seemed 
made to order for Eugenio. 

Indeed, the moment he came under the 
intelligent guidance of Professor Marchi, 
Pacelli’s mind opened its doors. Marchi 
grounded him well in the classics, and he 
delighted in the works of the ancient Greeks 
and in the history of his own great city. 
But his special ability was in languages. He 
picked them up seemingly without effort and 
could soon converse fluently in French and 
German, and had some English. To these 
he added many others in the course of his 
life. 

Eugenio first assisted at the sacrifice of 
the mass in his own church, the Chiesa 
Nuova, where he became an altar boy for his 
cousin, Don Vincenzo Cirilli. He had a per- 
fect record of attendance, for he considered 
it a great honor and joy to be allowed to 
wear the cassock and surplice and to assist 
the priest. 

When Eugenio was 15, his father decided 
that it was time for him to think of choosing 
a profession. Eugenio had no definite ideas 
on the subject, but Filippd Pacelli had very 
definite ones. He wanted his son to be a 
lawyer like himself. 

So Eugenio was entered in the Liceo 
Quirini Visconti. In 1891, this liceo, or high 
school, had a fine reputation for scholarship; 
but it was ag very different sort from the 
pious education to which young Pacelli was 
accustomed. It was state-controlled and 
staffed by professors whose ideas on politics 
and religion were extremely modern—which 
then meanht 19th-century materialism. 

It must have been like the shock of an 
icy plunge to young Pacelli after being shel- 
tered in a sort of intellectual incubator. 
However; Eugenio neither fell for this spe- 
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cious thinking, nor did he reject it blindly. 
Rather he examined these new ideas and 
found them wanting. In his thinking he 
was helped by Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum, Of New Things, which was 
published the year he entered the lyceum. 

The encyclical sharply drew the difference 
between theories which were based on class 
struggle, and the principle of Christianity, 
which led to democracy. Eugenio read it 
and understood. He could see how the basic 
concept of communism must lead to self- 
destruction. : 

The antagonistic atmosphere of the lyceum 
was a good thing for him. It honed the edge 
of his mind to brilliance and rid him of soft 
thinking. It also offered him the advantages 
of genuine scholarship that opened the way 
to the higher levels of learning and taught 
him how to pursue them. He was much too 
sensible to disregard materialistic philosophy 
just because he thought it wrong. Instead 
he studied it carefully in order to combat it. 
But unlike many of his fellow students, who 
thought themselves more tolerant, he also 
read the Rerum Novarum and the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. 

However, it was all very exhausting. At 
the end of his second year at the lyceum, 
Pacelli was more gaunt than ever and though 
his spirit was as ardent as ever, every nerve 
and muscle and organ of his body cried for 
rest. 

The Pacelli family still owned the little 
farm at Onano, and Eugenio’s mother pro- 
posed that he go there to build himself up 
for another strenuous winter. Eugenio was 
delighted. On “the lovely earth,” which his 
grandfather had left to come to Rome, he 
would renew himself. And there he would 
make the decision that he had refused to 
face until now. 

Although he was studying to be a law- 
yer, he had not definitely decided on a 
career. Now that he was 18, he knew he 
could put it off no longer. Young Pacelli 
was very much attracted by the legal pro- 
fession. On the other hand, Eugenio felt a 
strong compulsion toward the church. 
Spiritual and moral rewards were much more 
important to him than money or fame. 

Pacelli did not actually reach a decision 
at Onano. ‘When he came back to Rome, 
his family was delighted at how tanned and 
tested he looked. They did not press him 
as to his future plans. 

The young man felt the necesity for con- 
templation before finally deciding. He ap- 
plied to the Canons Regular in the Via No- 
mentana for permission to enter their house 
for a short time. He wanted to make a re- 
treat; to retire from the world and live in 
complete silence for 4 days. 

The room he occupied was as bare as a 
room could be—a cell in fact. Here he 
passed the greater part of his self-imposed 
imprisonment. The days were spent in re- 
ligious exercises. He rose very early and at- 
tended mass in the chapel.- Except for eve- 
ning devotion, the rest of the time was passed 
in solitary prayer and meditation. After 
those 4 days he had no doubts as to what 
was right. He decided to become a priest. 

Now that Pacelli’s career was chosen, there 
were all sorts of technical details to be ar- 
ranged. First a seminary must be selected 
and permission to enter it obtained. Eu- 
genio’s parish priest gave him a strong rec- 
ommendation as a young man likely to per- 
severe in his vocation and to be a worthy 
addition to}the ranks of the church, 

The next thing was to be accepted by the 
bishop of the diocese. A young man cannot 
just decide to be a priest, enter a college and 
be ordained. He has to be “adopted” by his 
bishop; that is, the bishop takes him as a 
candidate for work in that diocese. There 
is no such thing as a free-lance priest. 

With his fine record and recommendations, 
the bishop was, of Course, . happy to accept 


Capranica as a clerical student. 

The regimen at the college was very 
Just outside of Pacelli’s door was a big 
bell, like a ship’s bell. At 6 o’clock every 
morhing its clangor blasted him out of 
and echoed through the corridors. At 6:30 
there were communal prayers and medita. 
tion in the chapel, which was on the same 
floor as his room. It was very small and 
awkwardly arranged. The backless wooden 
benches.-ran at right angles to the altar, 
which was set out from the wall and lighted 
from the back by a large window, whose 
tinted panes of glass let in only weak light 
even in summer. 

At 7 o’clock the students went to mass; and 
at 7:30 they had breakfast. As is usual jn 
Europe, this was merely a hot cup of milk 
mildly flavored with coffee or chocolate, 

For the next 414 hours there were lectures 
to attend. These were held at other 
in Rome, as there were no Classes in the 
Capranica. At 12:30 the students got their 
first real meal for the day. The food was 
good enough, but it was both monotonous 
and rather meager. 

After dinner was the time of relaxation, 
for in Italy the siesta prevails even in the 
cloister. Pacelli and his fellows could rest 
or study in their rooms if they liked, or they 
could leave the college precincts and walk 
through the town, but only in 
Probably so their minds would not be dis- 
tracted from their mission, they were not 
allowed to visit their homes without special 
permission. Though is was seldom re- 
fused, the students were not expected to ask 
unless there was a real need. 

After this recess there was another 3 to4 
hours of lectures before supper. Then came 
a further period of recreation, which con- 
sisted of meeting in the common room and 
talking shop; that is, about their studies or 
theology. 

Nine-thirty was bedtime, but the students 
were allowed to study by the light of oil 
lamps in their rooms. Before and after each 
meal, and again before retiring, they all met 
in the tiny chapel for prayers and devotions/ 

After about a year at the Capranica, the 
strain proved too great for Pacelli’s frail 
body. 
evolved into a deep cought that wracked him 
day and night, shattering even the quiet of 
his hours of prayer and meditation. When 
at last he consulted his family doctor, Bu- 
genio received a verdict that was even more 
disheartening then than it is now—he was 
threAtened with tuberculosis. Nothing 
would save him but rest and fresh air, Even 
then one could not tell. 

Feeling completely crushed, he went back 
to the farm at Onano. As it had before, the 
pure air and serenity of Onano worked its 
natural miracle. Eugenio’s body filled out 
and became firm again; his skin tanned, and 


he no longer felt the horrid, skin-pricking _ 


rise of fever in the afternoons. His cough 
quieted to an occasional short bark. When 
he felt his vitality rising higher than it had 
for many years, he went back to Rome. 
This time the doctor was much more él 
couraging. The disease was arrested, perhaps 
even conquered, though the victory was still 
not complete. Under no circumstances 


would he consent to his patient going back 


to the ascetic life of the Capranica. It wis 
the bitterest of blows to Pacelli. How thet 
could-he ever hope to become a priest? _ 
While he pondered unhappily at homé, 
word of his situation was carried by friends 
to the Holy Father. Pope Leo XIII already 
knew something of his story and was awale 
of the young seminarian’s deep piety and 
brilliant. scholastic record. He 
that such a youth should not be lost to’ 
church because of a technicality. For ™ 
only time in the whole long history of 1 
Capranica, the Pope granted a student # 
extraordinary dispensation to resume bis 
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Pacelli. The young man duly entered the - 


He caught a dreadful cold, which . 
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studies for the priesthood as a day student, 
without being subject to the rigid discipline 
of community life. 

After he left the Capranica, Pacelli went 
on to the famous Pontifical University of the 
roman Seminary. Stronger now than ever 
pefore, with the flame of his spirit adequate- 
ly supported by his rejuvenated body, he 
made so brilliant a record at the university 
that on the day of his graduation, Pope Leo 
sent for him to come to his apartment in the 
Vatican. 

Through the splendid corridors, past the 
elaborately accoutered guards, Pacelli 
walked, all trembling with excitement and 
awe, his vellum diploma clutched in his 
hand. At the end of all that magnificence 
was the Pope’s simple apartment, and a little 
old man in white extending his hand. Al- 
most overcome with emotion, Eugenio knelt 
to kiss the Fisherman's Ring and receive the 
congratulations of Pope Leo XIII. 

Eugenio Pacelli was ordained a priest on 
Easter Sunday, April 2, 1899, in the church 
of St. Mary Major. It is impossible to de- 
scribe, or even imagine, the waves of exulta- 
tion and humility that swept his soul during 
the long ritual by which he was accepted and 
consecrated to the service of God. When it 
was over, though he would not himself have 
thought it, he was as pure and dedicated as 
St, Augustine himself. 

On the following day, in the Borghese 
Chapel of the same church, Father Eugenio 
first offered the sacrifice of the Mass. 

After his ordination, Father Pacelli went 
back to Onano. Though he was impatient 
to begin his ministry, the mental and phys- 
ical ordeal he had been through had taken 
alot out of him. He had to rest or collapse 


As soon as he felt strong enough to return 
to Rome, he threw himself into the life of 


the parish. His post was that of curate at . 


the Chiesa Nuova, where he had first served 
Mass and first realized the greatness of the 
priestly vocation. He went about his duties 
with quiet zeal. Though he had already 
taken his doctorate of theology, no work was 
beneath his dignity, no teaching so simple 
that he would not give his best. In fact, his 
greatest joy was to gather the children of 
the parish around him and, talking on their 
level, explain the meaning of the catechism, 
teach them simple prayers and listen sym- 
pathetically to the confused woes of child- 
hood. He also spent long hours in the little 
confessionals listening to the sins and sor- 
tows of that overcrowded neighborhood. 
Frequently at night he would be aroused by 
4 Sick call and stumble sleepily through the 
dark alleys to bring comfort to the sufferer, 
often to someone who had known him as a 
boy, and who lay sick, perhaps dying and 
very frightened. 7 
On Sundays, Don Eugenio sometimes 
Preached at the Chiesa Nuova. Some who 
remember those days picture him mounting 
the pulpit with rapid, nervous steps, but 
speaking with the firm assurance of a Roman 
to the Romans he knew so well, expounding 
doctfine to his people, admonishing or ex- 
horting them with an inspired certainty that 
clothed his youth with authority. 
Eugenio loved his work, and when he 
thought of his future he imagined himself 
oe _ some similar parish, working 
nd striving for hi jo 
ieatinent, g S people with con 
But though his ambition was so simple, 
mind was too fine an instrument to be 
nheglected—no good Christian may hide his 
talent. In ~ little spare time he had, 
went to the College of Apollinaris 
— he won his doctorate of canon and 
“ laws, summa cum laude. He had pre- 
nord be “ doctor’s degree in philos- 
. us ended the erred sim- 
Dlicity of his life, oa 
Now the church as an organization was as 
keenly aware of its need of fine instruments 
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to serve its high purpose as any corporation. 
From Pope Leo XIII on down, its chief dig- 
nitaries had their eyes on young Pacelli. 
Particularly his friend and patron Vincenzo 
Cardinal Vannutelli brought him to the at- 
tention of the Vatican, without Pacelli’s 
knowledge. The young priest had shown 
himself to be unusually intelligent, and, 
unlike many intellectuals, he was painstak- 
ing and conscientious in his work. He had a 
thorough knowledge of three important lan- 
guages, French, English, and German; and 
was a doctor of theology, philosophy, and 
canon law. Finally, they took into account 
that he came from an aristocratic country 
family who had faithfully served the church 
for generations. The latter consideration 
was not snobbery, but simply the realistic 
estimate that such a background made the 
young priest even more valuable. It was no 
great surprise to anyone—not even to Pa- 
celli—when Monsignor Gasparri paid him a 
visit. 

The monsignor was secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, which is the Vatican foreign office. 
There is also a home office called the Con- 
gregation of Ordinary Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, which, in 1901, was headed by Msgr. 
Giacomo della Chiesa. The overall head of 
both departments was Mariano Cardinal 
Rampolla, secretary of state. 

After receiving his instructions from Car- 
dinal Rampolla, Monsignor Gasparri paid 
his portentous visit to Pacelli. Though he 
was not surprised, the young priest was very 
doubtful when Gasparri offered him a posi- 
tion in the Vatican foreign office. “This is 
not what I became a priest to do,” he said. 
“When I made my decision I had no thought 
of the church needing the sort of work you 
describe. My desire was and is to work 
among the people of my parish, this one or 
another. I have no other ambition.” 

The monsignor smiled into the earnest 
black eyes behind the young man’s spec- 
tacles, “They also serve Him, who work in 
the administration of His church,” he said. 
“*In my Father's house there are many man- 
sions.” We feel that you will be more valu- 
able because of your special qualifications in 
our department than at your present work. 
Also, you will have a little spare time for 
the parish. We do not want our officials to 
lose touch with the people. But we want 
you. Will you accept?” 

“What else can I do, Father?” said Eugenio. 
“Yes, I will come and serve to the best of my 
ability, but Iam disappointed. It is not by 
my wish.” 

From that moment Don Pacelli’s life 
changed radically. No longer did his neigh- 
bors see the young priest walking every 
morning toward the Piazza Navona and his 


college. Instead he headed briskly in the 
opposite direction toward the Castle St. 
Angelo. 


Pacelli’s first position was that of a minor 
clerk, an epprendista it was called, which 
might be loosely translated as apprentice. 
His work was mainly to write unimportant 
letters—the Vatican was not yet equipped 
with typewriters—and to copy reports from 
nuncios all over the world. It could not 
have been better training; for Pacelli’s re- 
tentive mind stored up a vast knowledge of 
the complex problems faced by the repre- 


sentatives of a truly global church. Soon’ 


he could smile at his naivete of a few 
months before. Here indeed was work to be 
done that was vital, not only to the church, 
but to all mankind. : 

Soon after he entered the Secretariate of 
State in 1901, Pope Leo appointed Pacelli as 
his envoy to carry his personal condolences 
to King Edward VII of England on the 
death of Queen Victoria. 

It is surely a very unusual apprentice who 
learns his trade in such exalted circum- 
tances. At the Court of St. James, Pacelli, 
who was 25, was most likely the youngest 
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of all the diplomats who hurried to carry 
the sympathy of the nations of the world 
to the court of courts on the death of a 
sovereign who had become a symbol! of the 
stability and grandeur of the British Em- 
pire and had given her name to an era in 
history. He* moved at ease among the fa- 
mous figures of the Victorian age, modest 
but dignified. Word came back to the Vati- 
can of the fine impression he had made with 
his quick smile and friendly warmth. 

Pope Leo XIII died in 1903. He was sin- 
cerely mourned by everyone, for his inspired 
leadership had done much to rejuvenate the 
church. Father Pacelli was especially sor- 
rowful, for Pope Leo had been his protector 
and friend, the first truly great man he 
had known. 

In the first year after the election of a 
new pope, Pius X, Don Pacelli served out his 
apprenticeship. In 1904, he was promoted 
to the rank of minutante, which is a sort 
of confidential secretary. In that position 
he attended high-level conferences, pre- 
pared secret reports and drafted important 
state papers. In short, he was taken com- 
pletely into the confidence of his superiors. 

In that same year Pacelli was appointed a 
papal chamberlain and made a monsignor. 
This title is not conferred by any special 
religious ceremony; but is granted by the 
Pope as a mark of distinction. The award 
is made known by a “letter patent,” which 
advises the recipient that he is entitled 
“to all the privileges of place and rank that 
may accrue.” 

There are precious few privileges except 
that, if the new monsignor is in the per- 
sonal service of the Holy Father, he may 
work even harder than before. 

However, Monsignor Pacelli now doffed the 
plain cassock of a simple priest. His cas- 
sock was still black, but it was made of 
finer material with all the edges and cuffs 
piped with red and a long line of red but- 
tons extending from chin to feet. A smail 
shoulder cape was attached to the cassock, 
and the stock beneath its collar was changed 
from black to red. When in Rome he wore 
silver buckled shoes. 

In 1905, Pacelli was further honored by 
being made a domestic prelate, a title of 
honor and distinction conferred by the Pope 
for services rendered to the Vatican. 

Gasparri, now a cardinal, was still head 
of the Vatican foreign office and these two 
worked even more closely together. But all 
of Monsignor Pacelli’s time was not occupied 
by high-level diplomacy. He continued his 
work at the Chiesa Nuova, where he still 
taught catechism, heard confessions and oc- 
casionally preached. He also continued 
studying, and became a part-time lecturer 
in canon law at his old alma mater, the 
Apollinare. 

The decade from 1904 to 1914 was tranquil 
on the surface, though underneath the pres- 
sures of national ambition and the arma- 
ment race between England and France and 
the German Empire were building up to 
the explosion of World War I. During these 
last years of serenity, Eugenio Pacelli played 
a@ great part in a tremendous task which 
Cardinal Gasparri had undertaken at the 
direction of Pius X. It was no less than 
the codification of the canon law, a labor 
beside which the projects of Hercules seem 
simple. For church law had been built up 
during a thousand years of edicts, papal 
bulls, instructions, decrees, regulations and 
precedents, each probably applicable to its 
era, but often contradictory and by now in 
such a state of confusion that many ecclesi- 
astical authorities considered codification 
absolutely impossible. 

Cardinal Gasparri had chosen the right 
man for his assistant. Monsignor Pacelli 
organized the work, and soon an army of 
priests all over the world were busily search- 
ing through their archives. Their findings 
were sent to Rome where they were sifted, 
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indexed, and ultimately codified by Gasparrt 
and Pacelli. The work was finally finished 
and the first draft sent out to the bishops 
just after the death of Pius X in 1914. It 
gave Pacelli a legal knowledge equal to that 
of any man’s who ascended the papal throne. 

Even these labors did not. keep Pacelli 
tied to a desk. Twice again he went to 
England, the first time as assistant and 
advisor to Cardinal Merry del Val at the 
International Eucharistic Congress of 1908. 
Pacelli’s third visit to England was in 1911, 
as a member of the papal delegation to the 
coronation of George V. 

In that same year the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, having heard of 
his vast labors in the jungle of church law, 
offered him the chair of Roman law. He 
wanted very much to go, for he had a far- 
sighted understanding of the growing power 
and importance of America, and realized, as 
many Americans of those days did not, that 
the United States would soon be a great 
factor in international affairs. 

Pope Pius, himself, and Cardinal Merry 
del Val told him they could not spare him. 
Disappointedly he refused the offer. Soon 
afterward, in 1912, Monsignor Pacelli was 
made acting secretary of the Vatican foreign 
Office. 

The summer of 1914 was very hot, and ap- 
parently serene. But the tensions of the 
armament race were becoming acute. Ad- 
vised by Merry del Val and Pacelli, Pope 
Pius X was anxiously awake todanger. Again 
and again he warned Europe of the peril of 
sudden fearful wars that might spring from 
the diplomatic chess game the great powers 
were playing, with battleships and armies as 
the capital pieces and the lives of their sub- 
jects as the pawns. Typically, no one heeded 
the saintly old man in the Vatican. 

The pistol shot that killed the Archduke 
Francis-Ferdinand at Sarajevo was the flash 
that fired the European powder barrel. Help- 
lessly the Pope, helplessly Merry del Val and 
Pacelli watched the drift toward war, slow 
at first, and then, as the days of July ran 
out, with terribly quickening pace. Now, 
the very men who had played with the fire, 
the statesmen of Austria, Russia, Germany, 
and France tried to halt the spreading flames. 
But the momentum of mobilizing armies and 
unbridled speech was too great. Kings and 
Emperors, the royal cousins of Europe, sent 
pathetically affectionate, desperate telegrams 
to each other begging for peace; but family 
ties were too frail to stem the onrush. On 
July 28, 1914, the declarations of war went 
out, and on the frontiers of Europe little 
flickering flashes of rifie fire from border 
guards grew as the reserves poured out, and 
the crash of cannon punctuated the rattle 
of machineguns in the spreading holocaust. 

Three weeks later, on August 20, 1914, Pope 
Pius X died. 

As men by the tens of thousands died in 
an ever-widening arc of fire from the Marne 
on the west to the Pripet Marshes on the 
east, Giacomo Cardinal della Chiesa, arch- 
bishop of Bologna, was very quickly elected 
Pope and named himself Benedict XV. 

Benedict's first move showed his appre- 
ciation of the necessity for the most expert 
assistance. He appointed Cardinal Gasparri 
secretary of state, and Monsignor Pacelli 
moved up to Secretary of the Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. Thus 
Benedict acquired a proven team to advise 
him on the delicate relations of the Holy 
See with the passion-blinded statesmen of 
the warring powers. Certainly the name of 
the department that Pacelli headed was now 
justified—never in history had the Vatican 
been involved in such. extraordinary eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

Benedict was much too astute a diplomat 
not to realize that his hands were bound 
by the prejudices of the leaders of the fight- 
ing nations. He knew that there was vir- 
tually nothing he could do to stop the holo- 
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caust, though that did not keep him from 
trying. But if he could not arrest the course 
of the war, there were many things he could 
do to alleviate its consequences. He placed 
most of the business of relief in the hands of 
Monsignor Pacelli. 

Pacelli was especially fitted for the job. 
He knew personally many of the diplomats 
on both sides with whom he must deal in 
order to get permission for acts of mercy; 
he knew how to instruct his representa- 
tives as to the best way of approaching 
them. He also knew the needs of the people 
themselves, not just the overall pattern of 
hunger and sickness and destruction, which 
were universal, but the special local require- 
ments of all those sharply individualistic 
nations. 

The worst situation was that of the 
prisoners of war. Conscription had pro- 
duced armies of millions of men, far larger 
than ever before in history. In the rapid 
German advance through Belgium and 
France, the prisoner bag was tremendous. 
The German General Staff had not foreseen 
this. They simply did not know what to 
do with hundreds of thousands of captives; 
so they just herded them into barbed wire 
stockades where they began to die like fish 
stranded on a beach. 

On the eastern front the situation was 
even worse. The Russians had taken many 
thousands of German prisoners in their ad- 
vance into East Prussia, and the notoriously 
inefficient Czarist Army was hopelessiy baf- 
fied by the problem. In addition, they were, 
if anything, less humane than the Germans. 
So the plight of their prisoners was in- 
credibly miserable. 

Pacelli determined to use the entire 
hierarchy of the church to cope with these 
conditions. Orders went out from the Vati- 
can to the bishops of all dioceses in which 
there were prisoner-of-war camps to see to 
it that priests who spoke the language of 
the captives were enabled to contact each 
of them personally and to establish com- 
munication between them and their fami- 
lies. Furthermore, the bishops were in- 
structed that no distinctions were to be 
made between race, nationality, and religion. 
All were to be taken care of as well as was 
humanly possible, 

As soon as the priests got to work, reports 
began to come back to Pacelli of the many 
wounded among the prisoners who were dy- 
ing from lack of care and the despondency 
of their condition. He promptly opened 
negotiations with all the belligerents for the 
exchange of wounded prisoners and interned 
civilians. Since these unfortunates were a 
source of embarrassment and a drain on 
their captors, and no military good to their 
own countries, the various governments were 
willing to listen to reason. As a result of 
Pacelli’s efforts nearly 65,000 people were 
returned to their homes. 

In all this Pacelli worked closely with the 
International Red Cross and the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. Neutral Switzerland opened her 
sanatoriums to wounded and tubercular 
soldiers of all nationalities. 

For 3 years Monsignor Pacelli directed this 
great network of relief activities. He 
thought of it as a job to be done once in a 
lifetime. Had he realized that he was only 
learning how to handle even heavier re- 
sponsibilities in a yet more terrible war, the 
load might have been more than he could 
bear. 

By January 1917, after nearly 3 years of 
mass slaughter with no decisive results, 
everybody but the generals was sick of war, 
and there were signs that even the military 
were looking for a way out. Pope Benedict 
XV felt that now there might be a chance 
for direct action for peace to succeed. 

In December 1916 President Wilson had 
queried the belligerents as to the terms on 
which they would consider making peace. 
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With Gasparri and Pacelli, the Pope care. 
fully studied their replies and came to the 
conclusion that there was sufficient common 
ground to offer a faint hope of peace, Worx. 
ing closely with Pacelli for several months, 
he drew up his own peace plan. 

At this time the question arose as to how 
best to present it to the nations at wa, 
The Pope did not want to launch it at aij 
if there were no chance of its having at leas 
a hearing. He needed to sound out the vari. 
ous governments ahead of time. This 
have been simple enough if he had haq 
diplomatic representatives in all their capi. 
tals; but he did not. The nearest 
an Official contact with Kaiser Wilhelm ms 
government was the Papal Nuncid to 
Ludwig III of Bavaria. In February 1917 the 
Nuncio, Archbishop Guiseppe Aversa, died, 
The Pope decided to replace him with a man 
whom he hoped would be able to get to the 
Kaiser himself and lay the groundwork for 
peace. Pacelli was the obvious choice, His 
appointment was announced in April 1917, 
Pope Benedict decided to consecrate the new 
Nuncio Archbishop of Sardes. He arrived 
in Munich on May 25 and went directly to 
the Nuncio’s official residence, a neoclassic 
palace on the Briennerstrasse opposite the 
Brown House, which later became the cradle 
of nazism. 

The very next day, Pacelli, who was not 
the man to waste a moment in the pursuit 
of peace, secured an audience with 
Ludwig III of Bavaria. He lost no time in 
making the object of his mission clear. In 
his opening address he told the tottery, 
white-bearded king of the Pope’s desire to 
act as intermediary in peace negotiations and 
added, “The task of collaboration in this 
work of peace has been entrusted to my weak 
hands in a period that has no parallel in 
history.” 

He urged that, with Ludwig’s support, it 
might be possible to achieve the peace so 
much desired by the Holy Father, a peace 
founded on the Christian principles of love 
and justice. King Ludwig agreed to tse 
what influence he had with his imperial 
master to arrange that Pacelli be received 
by the German government. 

As a result, the Nuncio was invited to 
Berlin to confer with the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, on 
June 26, 1917. Pacelli:firmly stated the con- 
ditions under which Pope Benedict hoped 
that peace might be made. The Chancel- 
lor was worried, almost distraught, for he 
realized how desperate Germany’s situation 
was and knew his imperial master’s uncom- 
promising nature. He is said to have moaned 
aloud when Pacelli spoke of the possible 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
But he was greatly impressed by the earnest, 
logical words of the Nuncio. 

The fact that von Bethmann-Hollweg was 
too reasonable a man to suit the megalo- 
maniacal mood of Kaiser Wilhelm’s final 
period. Indeed, the Chancellor was on his 
way out. But he had just enough influence 
left to arrange an audience for Pacelli with 
the Emperor. It took place on June 29. 

The German Emperor stood behind the 
desk, with his withered left arm resting on 
the hilt of his cavalry saber and the Iron 
Cross (first class) dangling from the collar 
of his field-gray tunic. He greeted the arch- 
bishop with the minimum of respect due to 
his office and forthwith began to talk in rapid, 
explosive French, interlarded with Germai 
words. : 

When the Nuncio finally got in a few words 
about the Pope's peace plan, the Em 
with a slight sneer suggested that he might 
have more success if he presented it to # 
Catholic power. 

Despite his discouraging reception at the 
imperial court, Pacelli’s hopes rose again 


when he went to Berlin to see the new Chat ; 


cellor, George Michaelis, who on July 
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replaced von Bethmann-Hollweg. Michaelis 
that the German Government was 
ready to talk peace on the basis of the Pope’s 


. Days of anxiety, exhaustion and frustra- 

tion followed for the archbishop. Interview 

piled on wearisome interview. Diplomatic 

promises were offered and quickly with- 

drawn. Pacelli passed through the gamut 

of emotions from high hopes to blank des- 
. In the end there was only despair. 

By October, Pacelli came to the bitter con- 
clusion that Michaelis had been simply play- 
ing cat-and-mouse with him. With no hope 
jeft of immediate action, Pacelli returned to 
Rome to report his failure to the Holy 
Father. 

After a very short stay in Rome, Arch- 
bishop Pacelli went back to his post in Mu- 
nich. Even though there was nothing to 
be done for peace, there was a tremendous 
job to do in alleviating misery. He virtually 
spent the next year on the road traveling 
around Germany, which was sinking further 
each week into the gray misery of war and 
the stupor of imminent defeat. 

There was hardly a prisoner-of-war camp 
or hospital that he did not visit, bringing 
not only material gifts of foods and medicine 
from the Holy See, but, since he could talk 
with all but the Russians in their own lan- 
guage, bringing also comfort and hope. 

During the final mionths of war the allied 
blockade had reduced the German people 
to a point just above mass starvation, and 
many unfortunates fell below that level. 
Though Pacelli had small use for the mili- 
tarists, the plight of the civil population 
moved him deeply. 

To help them and the unhappy German 
poor, who, normally living at a subsistence 
level, were ground down by the pressures 
of defeat to actual starvation, he organized 
a great relief campaign. The work of mercy 
that Pacelli performed is still remembered 
in Germany today. 

The end came for Germany in November 
1918. The Kaiser and his bemedaled court 
fied to Holland in a special train, while the 
humble citizens, who now headed the hastily 
organized republic, undertook the thankless 
task of surrendering Germany to the vic- 
torious Allies. Though the guns fell silent 
on the western front, there was no peace in 
Germany. : 

The Communist revolution came to Mu- 
nich on February 21, 1919, and after 6 weeks 
of sporadic street fighting the Communist 
mob seized the Bavarian government and 
declared it a separate Communist state. At 
this point all the diplomats in Munich 
packed their belongings into automobiles 
and trucks and scampered across the frontier 
to the comparative safety of Berlin. Only 
Nuncio Pacelli announced that he was stay- 
ing at his post. 

During the months since the armistice, 
Pacelli had increased his efforts toward re- 
lief, No sooner had the Communists seized 
the Bavarian government than they started 
& campaign of hate against the Papal Nuncio. 
Returning one day from a visit to a poor 
Quarter of the city, Pacelli saw that the 
ground floor windows of the nunciature were 

shattered and its facade pock-marked by 
machine-gun bullets. 

That very afternoon he heard a crash be- 
low stairs and raucous voices. Hurrying 
from his office, he saw that the hall was 
seething with an angry mob armed with 
everything from butcher knives to Luger 
automatics. Pacelli walked straight toward 
them. There was a sudden silence as they 
Saw his tall, thin figure in black, with a 
Violet sash around his waist and the gleam- 
ing cross on his breast. 

You must leave here,” he said calmly. 

house does not belong to the Bavarian 
government but to the Holy See. It is in- 
Violable under international law.” 
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There was a muttering rumble from the’ 


crowd and one of the leaders shouted, 
“What do we care for the Holy See? We'll 
leave if you show us your secret store of 
money and food.” 

“I have neither money nor food,” said Pa- 
celli simply. “For, as you know, I have 
given all I had to the poor of the city.” 

“That’s a lie!” shouted the Communist. 

“No; it’s true,” other voices ‘cried. “Let 
us go.” 

Seeing that he was losing control of his 
band, the leader glared venomously and 
hurled his heavy automatic at the arch- 
bishop. It struck him fair on the chest, 
denting the jeweled cross. Pacelli put his 
hand to his breast, but continued to stand 
looking into the angry faces with eyes full 
of sorrow and pity. 

Even the leader seemed shocked by what 
he had done. ‘In an embarrassed silence the 
whole crowd shuffled out of the door. 

Pacelli never knew the name of the man 
who had attacked him, nor why he threw the 
pistol instead of firing it. Perhaps it was 
out of ammunition, or perhaps some rem- 
nant of grace held him back from murdering 
@ man who wore the livery of Christ. The 
archbishop kept the badly bent cross and 
years later gave it to Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man as a mark of his great affection. 

The forces of the Republican German 
Government under the command of General 
von Epp regained control of Munich in May 
1919. His police immediately began hunting 
down the Reds. One of the first things they 
did was to call at the Nunciature to get 
information from Pacelli. But the Nuncio 
had no desire for revenge and would take no 
part in betraying his enemies. In June 1919, 
the new Bavarian assembly met and elected 
@ democratic government. 

Archbishop Pacelli began at once the work 
of negotiating concordats with the German 
states. Pope Benedict would have liked to 
make a single agreement with all Germany, 
but this was impracticable under the Weimar 
Constitution, which made the German 
states semiautonomous in such matters. 
The first step then was an agreement with 
predominantly Catholic Bavaria. The work 
of negotiation was interrupted on Janu- 
ary 22, 1922, by the death of Benedict XV. 
Pacelli’s personal grief at the loss of a friend 
was reinforced by his anxiety as to whether 
his successor would pursue the same policies. 
This worry vanished when on February 6, 
1922, Achille Ratti was elected Pope and 
took the name of Pius XI. 

It took 4 years of hard work and delicate 
maneuvers to negotiate the much-desired 
concordat. The solemn agreement, which 
was finally signed on June 24, 1929, allowed 
the Catholic Church to function where 
church and state had been recently sepa- 
rated. 

It was an amazing diplomatic achievement 
for Pacelli in the face of the rising tide of 
nazism in a country where the kulturkampf 
was becoming epitomized by atheism and, 
especially, by anti-Catholicism. 

In November 1929, Archbishop Pacelli 
went to Switzerland for a highly necessary 
rest. In the healing quiet of a narrow snow- 
filled valley below the sheer white peaks, 
he could at last enjoy complete solitude for 
prayer and meditation of which he had for 
s0 long been deprived. There the telegram 
from the Holy Father found him, announcing 
that he was to be elected a cardinal at the 
next consistory and ordering him back to 
Rome. 

Once the Official reception was over, while 
he was waiting for the College of Cardinals 
to meet and elect him a member, custom en- 
joined that Pacelli must wait elsewhere for 
the message to be brought to him. He chose 
the Palace of the Propaganda, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, for the few days at his disposal. 
He could not be present at the meeting of 
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the Sacred College, which was held on De- 
cember 16, 1929, for the cardinals gathered 
together as it were in secret, but in the 
evening a letter was brought to him at the 
Propaganda Palace. Beginning with his then 
title of “Excellency,” it informed him that 
His Holiness had been pleased to receive him 
into the College of Cardinals, and the letter 
ended with his new title of “Eminence.” 
That was all; a simple letter conferred on 
him the honor of belonging to the elite 
group of princes of the church. He mur- 
mured his thanks but inwardly prayed that 
he might successfully carry out the extra 
duties of his new position. 

Three days later, December 19, was the 
day fixed for conferring the outward sign 
of the cardinalate—the red hat. The cere- 
mony was brief and not attended by any 
unnecessary pomp. The cardinals gathered 
in the Sistine Chapel, and Pacelli, flanked 
by two attendants, walked with hesitant 
steps to the foot of the altar and knelt be- 
fore Pius XI. The folds of his silk mantle 
fell in a red circle around him and he held 
his head erect as Pope Pius XI received the 
hat from one of the servers and let it rest 
on his brow, pronouncing as he did so, “To 
the glory of Almighty God, receive this red 
hat, a sign of the cardinal’s dignity. It sig- 
nifies that you should be ready to shed your 
blood, if necessary, in the defense of the 
holy faith and for the preservation of peace 
among Christians. In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Pacelli rose from his knees and took his 
place among the cardinals. When the cere- 
mony was over, the doors of the chapel were 
closed and another consistory or meeting 
was immediately held. This was not to dis- 
cuss matters of moment, but to confer on 
the new cardinal the right of being able to 
speak and pronounce judgments in the fu- 
ture meetings of the sacred college. 

Again Pacelli knelt before Pius, and the 
Pope opened the mouth of the new cardinal 
and then closed it, signifying the right to 
speak. Facelli then offered his right hand 
to the Pope and his holiness placed on the 
fourth finger a gold ring set with a large 
sapphire, the symbol of his office and of his 
authority. 

As soon as a cardinal receives the red hat, 
he is appointed titular head of a church 
in Rome, whether he is Italian, British, 
American, or any other nationality. Car- 
dinal Pacelli was appointed to the Church 
of Saints John and Paul, one of the oldest 
in the city. 

The new cardinal was not given much 
time in which to resume his duties as a 
priest. Pope Pius XI had brought him back 
from Berlin for a definite purpose. On 
February 11, Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, who 
had been reappointed secretary of state by 
Pius XI, asked permission to retire. He was 
just over 80 years old, and now that the 
great works of his life, the Lateran Pact, and 
the codification of canon law were an ac- 
complished fact, he thought that he should 
hand over his vast responsibilities to a 
younger man. 

When Pius XI had first heard of his in- 
tentions, he realized that Pacelli was Gas- 
parri’s logical successor. The Pope knew 
Pacelli well, both as a friend and a diplo- 
mat. Both had faced the Communist terror 
that attacked central Europe after World 
War I, Achille Ratti in Poland, and Pacelli 
in Munich. They had worked together ever 
since with the same high purpose and like- 
minded methods. Pacelli’s brillant successes 
in his missions to Bavaria and Prussia, his 
wide knowledge of foreign affairs, and his 
record as a peacemaker, which some years 
later led Father Robert I. Gannon of Ford- 
ham University in New York to cail him 
“the cardinal of peace,” were controlling 
considerations. In the letter of appoint- 
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ment which Pacelli received on February 
10, 1930, the Pope wrote, “We make this 
appointment because of your spirit of piety 
and prayer, and also because of the great 
talents which God has given you.” 

Pacelli knew that he would have to grapple 
with problems presented by scientific ad- 
vances and political retrogressions. The most 
ominous shadow on the picture was the ris- 
ing popularity of totalitarianism—Facist, 
Nazi, and Communist. He was prepared to 
combat all three. 

Not all of Pacelli’s days as secretary of state 
were toilsome and harassed. There were 
happy occasions, and moments of great 
triumph. Such was his trip to Argentina as 
pepal legate to the Eucharistic Congress held 
in Buenos Aires in 1934, when the faithful 
of all the world gathered to honor Christ the 
King in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
These congresses are held in a different world 
capital each time. It was many years since 
Pacelli had attended the one in London in 
@ minor capacity. 

Ever since his invitation to become a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, Eugenio Pacelli had wanted to go to 
America. In this he was like most Europeans 
whose dearest wish was to go to that—in 
Europe—fabled land. In 1936 Pacelli’s 
chance came. He recognized that the aggres- 
sions of totalitarians, of the right and left 
alike, were part of a worldwide attack on the 
Catholic Church. And he proposed not to 
choose between either of these monsters but 
to rely on strengthening the solidarity of 
Catholics throughout the world. In line with 
this policy and to make contacts in the 
United States, which had no diplomatic ties 
with the Vatican, he asked the Holy Father’s 
permission to make the trip. The aging Pope 
replied, “Va figiolo, staccati un instante da 
me. Viaggia!"—‘“Go, little son, leave me for 
a short time. Travel!” This was the first 
time in history that a papal secretary of 
state had visited the United States. 

Pacelli had been well briefed on the ways 
of American journalists, and on the way 
over he had typed out a “handout” himself, 
which he now distributed to the reporters. 
In it he emphasized that his visit was purely 
personal—to see for himself the country 
where people know how to unite so nobly 
a sense of discipline with a well-ordered 
liberty. 

The crowding, pushing reporters, the col- 
loquial questioning, and the lightning storm 
of fliashbulbs did not bother him atall. Smil- 
ing happily, he walked down the gangway 
determined to see America like an American. 

So he did all of the things a tourist is sup- 
posed to do. He shot up to the top of the 
Empire State Building, and properly admired 
the skyline of New York. In Philadelphia, 
he saw the Liberty Bell, and in Washington 
drove out to Mount Vernon. He thought that 
ride behind the screaming motorcycles of his 
escorts was great fun, for he always loved 
speed. 

In Washington he gave an address at the 
Catholic University, where he spoke a little 
wistfully of its offer of a professorship say- 
ing, “Only the fatherly prohibition of Pius X 
kept me from accepting such an agreeable 
invitation, and so it does not seem to be 
entirely strange that I am here.” 

During his stay in the Capital he made his 
only political speech—if you could call it 
that—to 500 newspapermen at a luncheon 
in his honor at the National Press Club. 
Speaking his slow, precise English, he told 
them of their responsibilities for molding 
public opinion toward peace, and added, 
“Glory belongs not only to those who 
triumph on the battlefield, but to those who 
safeguard tranquillity and peace.” 

Then the cardinal chartered an airplane 
and roared away on a whirlwind tour of the 
United States: Cleveland, Chicago, Notre 
Dame—where he received an honorary de< 
gree—St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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‘ and Hollywood—where he enjoyed a visit to 


@ movie studio—Boulder Dam, Kansas City, 
and back to Chicago. Though he visited 
many Catholic institutions, he did not con- 
fine his interests to them, but endeavored to 
make contact with eyery aspect of American 
life. 

As he boarded the ship for his return voy- 
age, Pacelli said with real sincerity, “I am 
leaving America with sorrow, and yet with 
gratitude in my heart to all with whom I 
have come in contact, and with the prayer 
that Almighty God may continue to bless 
this great Nation, that its citizens may be 
happy, and that the influence of the United 
States may continue to be exercised for the 
promotion of peace among peoples.” 

The Cardinal’s arrival in Rome was an un- 
happy return to cold realities. Pope Pius XI 
was very ill. Pacelli had been appointed 
Camerlengo of the Church in 1935, which 
meant that if the Holy Father died he must 
make all executive decisions until a conclave 
met and a new Pope was elected. Thus, in 
addition to anxiety for his beloved Pope, was 
added mounting cares of state. 

February 11, 1939, was the 10th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Lateran Pact and 
coincided with the aging Pope’s 60th year as 
a priest. A celebration was planned; and 
Pius and Pacelli began drafting an address 
which they hoped might yet stem mankind’s 
downward drift. Sick as he was, the Pope 
refused to conserve his energy. Pacelli, wor- 
ried by the amount of work the Pontiff was 
putting in on the speech, begged him to take 
more rest. To this Pius flashed the reply, 
“The church is better off with a dead Pope 
than with a Pope who cannot work.” 

The inevitable happened. On the evening 
of February 9, the Holy Father suffered an- 
other heart attack. Doctors were called, who 
pronounced it slight, and when Pius was 
made comfortable for the night, Pacelli 
allowed himself to be persuaded to go to bed. 

But he could not sleep. At5o’clock in the 
morning of February 10, Pacelli was already 
dressed’ and working in his room when he 
heard confused murmurs outside his door, 
and a gentle knock. Not even pausing to ask 
@ question, since he knew in his heart the 
answer, he went swiftly to the Pope’s apart- 
ment. 

He was only just in time to kneel beside 
the bed of the man who had offered his life 
for the peace of the world. With his hand 
clasped in that of his friend and adviser, 
Achille Ratti died. 


Wearily Pacelli rose from his knees, and 
gently folded the dead Pope’s arms across his 
breast. Then he stooped down and lightly 
kissed his friend’s serene forehead. 

Then Eugenio Pacelli rose again from his 
knees and walked slowly from the room. 

In the long corridors of the Vatican Car- 
dinal Pacelli’s pace unconsciously quick- 
ened—there was so much that he must de. 
In his office he became, temporarily, an ef- 
ficient executive issuing the orders that 
started the vastly complicated arrangements 
which must be made. First he signed the 
death certificate, then dispatched messages 
keyed to the urgency of the moment to 62 
cardinals in 15 different nations, officially 
informing them of the death of their Pope 
and summoning them to Rome to participate 
in the election of his successor. The mes- 
sages went by private courier, by telephone 
and cable, whichever was quicker. The 
princes of the church were allowed only 18 
days to reach the eternal city; for in Feb- 
ruary 1939, the world was teetering on the 
edge of the abyss of war, and the church, 
which was the best hope of peace, must not 
be left for long without a ruler. 

Then arrangements must be made for the 
burial of Pius XI, with all the mournful 
pomp that tradition and his high place de- 
manded. Innumerable details had to be 
worked out and the elaborate ceremonies 
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planned and timed so that no unseemly con. 
fusion should mar their solemnity, 

It must have been with pity in his heart 
that Eugenio Pacelli watched the prepara. 
tions, for he knew that the new Pope 
face a worldwide turmoil and such 
decisions as, perhaps, no man who wore the 
Fisherman’s Ring had ever known before, 
Thinking of the awful responsibilities which 
he knew might well be laid on him, he 
watched the carpenters and workmen carry. 
ing heavy timbers and planks across the 
marble floors and building wooden partitions 
in the great galleries of St. Damascus, 
divided them into 62 enclosures, each of 
which was in turn partitioned into 
rooms, thus forming small apartments, Iy 
these the cardinals, each with two attend. 
ants called conclavists, would live until a 
Pope was chosen. In addition, a small hos. 
pital was set up. Kitchens were installed ag 
well as accommodations for the governor of 
the conclave, the guards, doctors, apothe. 
caries and servants in attendance, Every. 
thing was ready for the opening ceremony 
by March 1. 

As he moved through the entrance of the 
Sistine Chapel, Eugenio Pacelli found that 
emotion heightened its ancient beauty for 
him. Sixty-two low thrones were 
along the walls of the chapel within the sanc- 
tuary. Over each throne was stretched a 
canopy of purple velvet, heavily fringed; and 
before each was a small writing desk on 
which were a candle, matches, paper, pen ang 
sealing wax. 

The procession of cardinals, moving over 
the mosaic floor of the chapel with the faint 
swish of feet, approached the altar, mar. 
velously inlaid with mother-of-pearl, the 
altar at which the Pope alone may officiate, 
Before it Eugenio Pacelli sank to his knees 
and slowly repeated the sacred oath that 
he would choose freely and deliberately, 
uninfluenced by political advantage or any 
worldly consideration. 


One by one the other members of the Cole 


lege of Cardinals repeated the solemn oath, 
After that the cardinals’ assistants, the 
governor of the conclave, the marshal, and 
all the attendants and servants swore to ob- 
serve the rules governing the conclave, 

Cardinal Pacelli had one more duty to 
perform before retiring. He personally in- 
spected the hall of the conclavists and the 
reserved area, making sure that no intruder 
was present, and that it was sealed off from 
the world. As he walked through the spa 
cious corridors he could hear bells ringing 
and the ushers crying, “Extra omnes.” The 
conclave had opened; no unauthorized per 
son remained. The next day, March 2, 
1939, was Pacelli’s 63d birthday. 

When the cardinals were all seated om 
their shrouded thrones, the senior cardi 
nal drew the names of the three scrutators— 
the tellers—from a velvet purse. Then, in 


silence so complete that the faint scratching 


of pens sounded clearly, the cardinals pre- 
pared to register their choice. Each had 
received a ballot on which was printed i 
Latin, “I choose as Sovereign Pontiff The 
Most Reverend Lord Cardinal ————.” 
When they had finished, the scrutators 
took the chalice and shuffled and counted 
the folded ballots. They announced 
the number was correct—62 votes had been 
cast. Seated at the long baize 
table, they unfolded the slips of paper and 


read aloud the name written in the center 


of each. 
As the names rang out, Eugenio Pacelli 
heard his most frequently of all. 
the counting was done the scrutators had 
called “Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli” 35 times. 
He had received more than half the votes 
on the first ballot, but not the two- 
necessary to elect. ; 
The pens were scratching again; the cardl- 
nals moving softly toward the altar to slp 
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the sealed and folded papers into the chalice 
for another vote. This time it is known 
that Pacelli voted for Cardinal Dalla Costa 


the scrutators opened the ballots 
end read them, and this time they called 
pacelli’s name more than 40 times, 

§o Pacelli was elected on the second bal- 
jot, for the count was & bare two-thirds of 
gg, There was & rustle behind the draped 
of the cardinals. The master of 
geremonies moved to proceed with the 
formal announcement. But those who were 
there say that Pacelli, greatly agitated, 

from behind his purple curtains, 
and humbly begged his colleagues to search 


vote once again. They 
wish. 


In the tense silence of the chapel, the pens 
as the voting began again. 

slips of paper were piled on the green table, 
and this time, with a single exception, the 
gerutators had but one name to say. The 
yote was unanimous for Pacelli, save for his 
own ballot, which this time he cast for 


The 


di Belmonte, dean of the 


As the scrutators called his 
name for the last time, those present say 
the Pacelli’s face was filled with anguish. 
When the count of ballots had been verfied, 
the cardinal-deacon rang a bell and opened 


The secretary of the con- 


clave accompanied by the master of cere- 
monies and the sacristan of the Vatican en- 
tered. With the senior cardinal, they ap- 
proached Pacelli’s throne. 
cardinal asked, “Accipisne electionem?”’ 

For a tremendous moment no answer came. 
Then in an awed whisper the new Pope an- 


In firm tones the 


Now each cardinal swept back the balda- 
chines; all the thrones were uncovered ex- 
cept Pacelli’s which still bore the sign of 


Again the senior cardinal spoke: “What 


: name do you wish to bear?” 
In a firmer voice came the answer, “Pius.” 
Then the Pope rose to his feet and walked 


with grave dignity 


to the sacristy. There he 


took off his cardinal’s robe and was robed in 


| the Papal cassock 


of pure white, a color he 


would never leave off, even in death. He re- 
turned to the chapel, and now the cardinals 
who had been his equals a few moments be- 
fore knelt in turn before him and kissed 


his hand and his 


their submission to his authority. All the 


time his lips were 


narrow foot as a sign of 


moving, and the kneeling 


cardinals heard him repeating over and over 
the words, “Miserere mei”—“Have pity on 
me.” 


The Pope is officially Supreme Pontiff from 
the moment of his election, but his corona- 
tion has always been looked upon as the 
symbolic expression of his assumption of that 
high office. Eugenio Pacelli was elected on 


Mareh 2, 1939. 


He named March 12 as the 
day of his coronation. 


In order that the 


spititual impact of the ceremony should be 
#5 effective as possible, he decided that the 


coronation should 
People of Rome. 


be held in full view of the 


This would be the first time since before 


the fall of Rome 


in 1870 that’ a Pope had 


crowned in public, and the news raced 
like a flash fire through the city, filling 
every home with eagerness. The excitement 
Was especially intense in his own quarter, the 


Monte Giordano, 
anticipated seeing 


where everyone joyfully 
one of their own people 


assume the triple crown. 


mio Pacelli, 
very 


now 63 years old, was up | 
early the day of the ceremony. 


Spent a long hour in silent Tg ta and medi- 


tation, strengthening himself 


the ordeal. 


At about 7:15 he started for the sacristy 


him to 
the cath: 





Secompanied by the papal chamberlains and 
t monsignori. There they helped 
vest es the processional entry into 


The robing took more than an hour, as 


the many ceremonial garments were 1 by 1 
placed upon him. The Pope’s tall, ascetic 
figure seemed to bow under the enormous 
weight of his vestments, and when he moved 
there were deep imprints of his narrow feet 
in the thick carpet on which he stood. But 
Pius’ face was unmoved except for a moment 
when he raised his luminous black eyes to 
the cross above the eupboards and asked 
help from One whe also bore a heavy burden. 

The procession had already formed near 
the courtyard of St. Damaso, and the pontiff 
now took his place at its end. Down the 
broad marble steps of the Scala Regia, the 
royal stairs, it wound into the columned por- 
tico of St. Peter’s. It halted before the holy 
door, which is opened but once every quarter 
century in the holy year. Pius slowly 
walked toward the door, and seated him- 
self on a small throne that had been placed 
in front of it. The canons of St. Peter’s, 
forming a double file, came forward and 
offered their homage to Pius XII. 

The Pope accepted it and thanked them 
for their welcome to the church. Already 
the taunt skin of his face showed the emo- 
tional and physical strain under which he 
labored, but his voice was strong and clear. 

Now the sedia gestatoria, the huge white 

and gilt sedan chair of ceremony, was 
brought forward. The Pope stepped into it, 
and was raised to the shoulders of the stal- 
wart guards who followed the procession into 
the church. 
_ By 6 o’clock that morning, St. Peter’s had 
been filled by a congregation of more than 
70,000 people. All the bells of Rome had 
been pealing thunderous joy since early 
morning. At 8:15 they all stopped at once, 
and the sudden silence seemed a physical 
thing. Then the soft vibrancy of music was 
felt rather than heard as the procession 
entered the basiliea. At its head walked the 
habited superiors of the religious orders. 
They were followed by the papal valets in 
red-flowered damask. Then came the mon- 
signori in their red cassocks, befurred with 
white, the glowing purple of the bishops, 
the vibrant scarlet of the cardinals. The 
vested prelates carried white silk cushions on 
which rested their miters. On one cushion, 
larger than the rest gleamed the triple 
crown. Last came the Pope himself carried 
high above all h between the gently 
stirring plumes of White ostrich feather fans, 
a frail figure in the enshrouding folds of his 
vestments of white, gold-laced silk. His fine 
features were rigid, his eyes enraptured, 
seeming lost in the immensity of the Al- 
mighty. 

But from the high, gently swaying sedia 
gestatoria, Eugenio Pacelli could see in the 
shadowy vastness of the church an infinity 
of faces all turned toward him, and occa- 
sionally his features relaxed and his eyes 
smiled as he raised his hand to impart the 
papal blessing to his right and to his left. 

At the altar of St. Gregory the ceremonial 
chair was gently lowered to the floor and 
Pius stepped out. He assumed the vest- 
ments of the celebrant of the mass. But 
before Pius moved again toward the high 
altar, a server, holding a silver salver on 
which were three balls of flax, moved before 
him. The server set one of the flaxen balls 
on fire, and, as it flared flercely and died, 
he said in loud tones, “Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” 

Three times he performed this rite, and 
each time Pius gravely acknowledged the 
reminder of the evanescence of earthly glory. 

Around the Pope’s shoulders now was 
placed the pallium, a long strip of white 
wool in which are woven black crosses, the 
symbol of jurisdiction. As the mass began 
with ‘all the solemnity accumulated through 
19 centuries, he took his place on the throne 
underneath the chair of St. Peter. The rite 
proceeded through its stately course. The 
Epistle and the Gospel were sung in Latin 
and Greek. At the consecration, Pius came 
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forward and elevated the host to the four 
corners of the earth. A blare of silver 
trumpets rang out from high up in the 
dome, accompanied by a metallic clash as 
the guards presented arms. 

After the last Gospel, His Holiness turned 
from the altar and facing the multitude, 
like a white flame in his jeweled chasuble, 
imparted his threefold blessing. 

When the mass was over, the provost pre- 
sented the holy father with a purse in which 
were 25 golden coins—the mass stipend. 
In accepting it Pius knew that he was ac- 
knowledging his office as a priest. He gravely 
thanked the provost, and passed the heavy 
purse to his trainbearer. The procession 
now re-formed and moved back up the aisle. 

The crowd waiting in St. Peter’s Square 
was so great no man could guess its num- 
bers. The people had climbed on parapets 
and window ledges and perched precariously 
on top of the chimneys. Into that vast as- 
semblage the congregation, 70,000 strong, 
issuing from St. Peter’s, slowly forced its 
way. This took a long time, and it was 
after midday when the papal standard bearer 
appeared on the balcony facing the square 
and set the banner of the church beside 
the throne on the platform. He retired, and 
soon a cascade of miter-crested cardinals 
and bishops in scarlet and purple poured in 
and arranged themselves to the right and 
left of the standard. A little moment 
passed, and the Pope in gleaming white ap- 
peared at the entrance, hesitated for an 
instant in the face of the heaven-splitting 
crash of cheers, and then walked forward to 
seat himself on the throne. 

The coronation itself was surprisingly 
brief. A cardinal-deacon stepped toward 
the throne and removed the miter from the 
Holy Father’s head. As he backed away, 
the senior cardinal-deacon came forward 
holding the triple crown in his outstretched 
hands. There was a flurry of scarlet silk 
as he made his obeisance. Holding the tiara 
over the pontiff, he said in slow clear tones, 
“Receive the tiara adorned with three crowns, 
and know that you are the father of princes 
and kings, the pastor of the universe, and 
the vicar on earth of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom belongs honor and glory, now and 
forever, world without end.” 

Then he slowly lowered the crown onto the 
dark head before him. 

That was all, but as the weight of the 
great tiara pressed down on Pius’ brow, the 
full import of the ancient formula exalted 
his mind. He was ruler, father, vicar, and 
he was no longer afraid. 

Still crowned with the tiara, Pius raised 
himself, and descending the podium, walked 
to the balustrade. Slight though he was, 
the majesty of the church seemed to enlarge - 
him as he stretched out his arms to all that 
throng and all the world. His voice rang 
clear and sonorous as he said, “May the 
blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, descend upon you and remain 
with you forever.” 





Republican Hopes To Obtain Control of 
House of Representatives Following 
the November 1958 Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled “No Law Against It,” 
which was published a few days ago in 
the Mobile Register. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was orcered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

No Law AGAINstT It 


This week’s news from Washington has in- 
cluded an AP dispatch reporting: 

“Republican House Members heard a pep 
talk from their leaders Thursday with pre- 
dictions that they can win control of the 
House from the Democrats this fall.” 

House Republican leaders knew, of course, 
that up to now Congress has passed no law 
against daydreaming. 

Besides, it’s an old political custom to make 
fantastic claims of victory before the votes 
are cast. 

The only chance the Republicans have of 
winning control of either the House or the 
Senate in the November election is for the 
Democrats to fumble themselves out of con- 
trol. 

In the apparent present state of the peo- 
ple’s thinking politically as between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, that would 
take quite a lot of fumbling. 

Still, if daydreaming makes the Repub- 
licans feel any better in the improbability 
that the congressional driver’s seat. will be 
fumbled into their hands by the Democrats 
this fall, why discourage them, when already 
the world is long-faced enough? 





Excerpts From Commencement Address 
by Prof. Charles McKinley, of Reed 
College, Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
June 15, 1958, Prof. Charles McKinley, 
of Reed College, delivered the commence- 
ment address to the graduating class of 
that famous liberal arts college in Port- 
land, Oreg. The title of Professor Mc- 
Kinley’s address was .“‘Guidelines for 
Citizenship.” 

Charles McKinley is well qualified to 
speak on that subject to the coming gen- 
eration of young American citizens. In 
his career he has successfully combined 
his work of teaching about government 
with direct participation in important 
public affairs in his city, State, and 
region. Professor McKinley-is particu- 
larly known for his thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the role of the dif- 
ferent levels of government, in our Fed- 
eral system, with respect to the wisest 
development and use of the rich and 
diverse natural resources of the Far 
West. ore 

In his commencement address to the 
Reed College seniors, Professor Mc- 
Kinley referred to this, as well as to 
other important issues of public policy, 
which his young audience must continue 
to face in the future. Unfortunately, it 
is not possible to include in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD the entire text; but I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp ‘some of the eloquent excerpts 
from Prof. Charles McKinley’s address 
on “Guidelines for Citizenship.” 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GUIDELINES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


(Address by Charles McKinley, professor of 
political science, Reed College, Portland, 
Oreg.) 

I want to talk to the seniors about citizen- 
ship—commonplace as may be the images 
which this word evokes. I do this because 
I question the adequacy of your preparation 
at Reed, or at any college, for that matter, for 
playing effectively the constructive civic roles 
with which you will be confronted. I take 
advantage of your final hour of captivity to 
“speak my piece” to you. * * * 

Of all the western nations the need for en- 
lightened and active citizen understanding 
and participation is greatest in the United 
States. It is most urgent here because of 
the preponderance of economic, military, and 
political power and influence which, whether 
we desire it or not, we exercise within the 
society of western states. Our behavior in 
international and military affairs and our an- 
swers to many domestic questions may carry 
either great benefit or great woe not only to 
ourselves but to the rest of mankind. We 
did not deliberately seek this trenrendous 
responsibility. But it is now ours, and we 
must do the best we can.to meet it. Who 
turns away in fear or indifference or in blind 
unwillingness to face these facts and to 
shoulder as best he can his personal civic 
responsibility weights the scales against its 
constructive fulfillment. In a democratic 
polity one cannot resign, but he can become 
a political parasite. This he does if he seeks 
to escape through absorption in art, religion, 
professional or purely personal interest or 
whatever sort, and leaves his civic choices to 
others. 

But on you and other college graduates 
there are special moral claims that your 4 
years of advance preparation shall be used 
not merely for personal ends. You have had 
4 years free of the burdens of the work-a-day 
world, and a large extra community invest- 
ment in your training in order that you may 
better equip yourselves for the lives you wish 
to lead. 

= * a2 e e 

The significance of the egalitarian prin- 
ciple which has accompanied the slow growth 
of democratic systems is found in many as- 
pects of domestic public affairs. It is one 
of the most essential ingredients of the con- 
cept of justice as that is felt not only in 
western society generally but in the ferment- 
ing emotions that deeply stir the so-called 
backward peoples. Two-thirds of the human 
race literally hungers for an equalization in 
the material means of existence. But just 
as important is their aspiration for the re- 
moval of social and political barriers to their 
acceptance and to many other opportunities. 
Whoever gives his allegiance to foreign poli- 
cies that neglect these intangible ethical 
realities throws his weight against world ad- 
justments by peaceful means. It will be 
difficult enough, with all the good will and 
intelligence that can be mustered to work our 
way through the lowering clouds of war. 
But the chances of success will be infinitely 
reduced if these simple éthical goals are not 
firmly embraced, intelligently implemented, 
and persistently adhered to. 

Another worry of our times is the fact of 
what is called big government. That term is 
chiefly used to describe the regulatory and 
public service functions that have multiplied 
since the end of the 19th century. 

What is often called the “public service 
state” developed in this country earliest and 
most rapidly at the municipal level, for there 
the concentration of large numbers of 


~ 








people in crowded space created urgent 

of services essential to health, safety, ana 
enjoyment for evem the poorest 

Thus we have public schools, the m 

zation of the water supplies, the 

public sewers and other sanitary 

paid fire departments, parks and Playgrounds 
and many other special urban services, 

The Natidnal Government's great expan. 
sion started with Woodrow Wilson's time byt 
did not fully arrive until the great 
sion. We should remember, however, that 
our Nation began as a great landlord and 
that it ultimately possessed the 
landed estate of any modern nation, 
we take for granted public ownership ang 
management of the national forests anq 
parks. We of the West esteem them 80 
highly for their services as the 
reservoirs that feed our life-giving streams 
for their universally enjoyed 
values, and their supplies of timber products 
and forage which support our industries of 
factory and farm. In our own Pacific North. 
west the mountain ranges from the sea to the 
Continental Divide are blanketed with these 
verdant and spectacular symbols of the pub- 
lic service state. Yet we are not alarmed, 
We know that these vast public enterprises 
can be and are managed not to enslaye ps 
but to release our energies and our 
while preserving the material foundations 
for much of our regional private economy. 
We know also that public management of 
timber resources can be desirably harmon- 
ized, much of the time, with private timber 
ownership and operations—a _ conclusion 
well documented by over 30 years of suc- 
cessful collaboration between national, State, 
and private timber owners in fire prevention 
and suppression, and by the recent grow- 
ing juncture of effort to stop the devastating 
timber insects and tree diseases. 

These are but a few examples of the to- 
existence of public and private enterprise 
with its freedom from any vestige of en- 
slavement or of the diminution of demo- 
cratic processes, . 

+ bs . * r a . 

The regulatory aspect of big government 
is likely to grow in importance and, it may 
be, in difficulty in the years ahead. Two 
recent essays by Adolph Berle, our foremost 
student of the business corporation, suggest 
this prospect. 
4 years ago, Berle called attention to what 
he called a new kind of federalism in the 
United States—an economic federalism in 
which afew great corporate groups were 
closely intermingled with the Government as 
its agents in defense dévelopment and pfo- 
duction, or as its partners in national and 
international raw materials procurement and 
planning (as is the oil industry), or fun 
tion as the operators of such essential serv- 
ices as transportation, or have become the 
determiners of nationwide prices through the 
price Yeadership system for commodities & 
sential to the whole Nation. The powers and 
influence wielded by these private 


groups, said Berle, are far greater than the 


power possessed by most of the 48 States. 
In a more recent essay Berle has 

his analysis by noting that not over 50 
corporations today control two-thirds of the 
nonagricultural industrial wealth of the Na- 
tion and that less than a third of the 500 
control most of this two-thirds. 
Justice Brandeis was right or wrong in bis 
belief that giantism is incompatible with 
economic efficiency, it {s bigness that, a 
spite all legal efforts to control, Bs 
won the day. This is a situation with whieh 
only big government has the resources 
legal powers to grapple. 

Despite all the difficulties in We 
they are seems to me that the time 
is overdue to boldly recognize that we ® 
an economic of very mixed 
and public enterprise and that this 
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with many changes of the mixture, will con- 
tinue for the indefinite future. To expect 
; in an epoch of cold global war 

, along with a sudden great increase 
in population, presses with increased weight 
our natural resources, is to seriously 
misread history and to indulge in great 
naivete about the demands of politics in any 
atic system. We should spend our 
civic intelligence and energies in insisting 
that the essential facts in each changing 
situation be clearly revealed and that what- 
ever regulation or public ownership is pro- 
be carefully calculated in terms of 

ble social consequences. 

Another continuing problem of citizenship 
which will remain acute so long as interna- 
tional tensions and military preparation re- 
main at their present pitch is that of civil 
rights. I shall touch lightly on this, not be- 
cause it is not of great importance but be- 
cause I know that it has received much at- 
tention both in and out of the classroom dur- 
ing your stay at Reed. I would make three 
‘observations: first, that the panic fear over 
security which has motivated much of the 
recent interference with civil liberties stands 
revealed as self-defeating; second, that de- 
spite the decline of McCarthyism it is not 
dead and the difficulties of reconciling secu- 
rity with civil liberties will be with us so 
long as the menace of war survives; and 
third, that the special place at the head of 
the hierarchy of civil rights which the United 
States Supreme Court has often recently ac- 
corded to the first amendment, though not 
consistently applied nor always with the 
most careful discrimination, furnishes as 
good a guide for civic acceptance as we are 
likely to obtain. 

« * a + * 

We, like the French, have many such ob- 
stacles to community decision embedded in 
our political systems. In most of the States 
we have shackled the urban population, now 
well over 60 percent of our people, and rap- 
idly mounting, by distortions of legislative 
Tepresentation frozen into State constitu- 
tions or by the unpunishable refusal of leg- 
islatures to obey their State constitutions. 
We make our governors take oaths that they 
will enforce the State laws and administer 
the State’s services and then we withhold 
from them the power to direct the chief law- 
enforcing officials and the State administra- 
tive agencies through whom these tasks must 
be exercised. It is no wonder that the re- 
cent commission on intergovernmental rela- 
tions pointed out that before the cry for 
States’ rights can posses reality the States 
must reform their own power structures. 

An illustration of our occasional bedevil- 
ing paralysis of national will is afforded by 
the current story of racial integration in the 
schools. The Congress and the President for 
years avoided this issue while the Supreme 
Court, case by case, slowly moved toward the 
inevitable requirements of justice. And 
when it took the last step, it got no help in 
implementing its conciliatory procedures 
from the Congress and, until Little Rock, 
small aid from the Executive department. 
This vacuum was filled by extremists in the 
South determined to use force and chicane 
to nullify the court's decision. Why did not 
Congress assist? It could not, because it was 
bound hand and foot by its own internal 
institutions of veto. A single Senator may 
talk until all breath is gone before the Senate 
tan vote. The anachronistic cloture rule is 
now more difficult to alter than it was 10 
years ago. It was made that way so that mi- 


-horities of either Republican or Democratic 


tors could block any action with-which 
they disagreed. And in the House the Rules 
ttee stands at a sturdy wicket which 
Ordinarily only it can open, ready to kill any 
Eieton whieh its seniority-endowed com- 
mbers dislike. Men get congres- 
committee places not because they 
Tepresent the community of America through 
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& party duly returned to power, but because 
they have a local or special interest which is 
important to their reelection. They attain 
control of committee gates to legislation by 
political longevity. And the longest lived 
Congressmen, who chair its committees, 
come chiefly from the one-party districts and 
States. 


We must recognize the need for continuous 
self-reeducation in public affairs. There is 
no handy aid for this like that available to 
the practicing physician to whom a tape-re- 
cording service can bring daily tested knowl- 
edge of new discoveries in medicine and the 
treatment of illness. It is unfortunately true 
that with a few distinguished exceptions our 
newspapers and other mediums of mass cir- 
culation do not afford the kind of help most 
needed. For example, the growth of the 
great newspaper chains and the consolida- 
tions of recent decades signalize the fact that 
the press today is big business, with the 
special attitudes associated with such organi- 
zations, ever pressing for bigger circulations 
upon which big advertising and big profits 
depend. Every presidential election of the 
past 25 years has been from 70 to 87 percent 
of the readers of the press served by papers 
that supported the same party candidate for 
the Presidency. An equally important fact 
is the changed character of the news portion 
of the variety-store mixture served up in 
the daily press. Max Lerner expresses the 
news readers’ situation as follows: 

“Each news event adds another stimulus, 
batting him this way and that. He finally 
becomes only a receptacle into which the 
floods pour and from which they fiow out in 
energy—a receiving and transmitting agent 
but not a valuing agent. He sees small and 
large items given the same sensational im- 
portance in the daily disaster diet—murders 
and wars and massacres, sex cases and strikes, 
personal incidents and revolutions. The re- 
sult is a debauchery of the meaning and re- 
lation of events.” 

For making social meaning out of this 
turbulent melange you will have to rely on 
the journals seriously devoted to public 
affairs—and they are not too numerous—but 
chiefly upon books that treat public affairs 
in depth. Fortunately, the stream of such 
books flows freely and, through the paper- 
backs, can often be tapped cheaply. To these 
sources you can turn. It is within your 
power to spare for their reading a fraction 
of your daily time from the pursuit of income 
or the quest for occasions to buy and be 
happy. 

We can never finish our tests of citizenship 
or expect ever to be fully educated to pass 
them perfectly. But if we actively enlist 
our intelligence in this essential lifetime 
function which a democratic society de- 
mands of us, and if we guide it by the motive 
power of human Sympathy and a keen sense 
of justice we shall build the only rational 
foundation for hope that the processes of 
self-government may yet win through to 
master the difficult unfolding public prob- 
lems or seize successfully upon the great 
opportunities that their mastery would make 


possible. 





Low Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Daily News of 
July 22, 1958: 
Low Down 

It has been the habit to point to the Soviet 
Union's slave camps in Siberia, to its 
prisoner pits in Poland, and to the Nazis’ 
incinerators and gas chambers for humans 
as samples of how far the world has sunk 
into barbarism. 

The casualness with which King Feisal and 
Crown Prince Abdul Illah were gunned down 
the other day is further proof (as if it was 
needed) that humanity and decency have 
little meaning to many politicians these 
days in the Middle East as well. 

But for completely cold-eyed, perverted 
criminal intent in high places, we give you 
yesterday’s UPI story of the current official 
radio campaign, conducted by radio stations 
of Egypt and its satellites, Syria and Iraq, 
calling for the assassination of King Hussein 
of Jordan. 

Here we-have governments which pretend 
to be civilized; which want to be called 
civilized; which want to be accepted as re- 
sponsible instruments of their peoples, de- 
liberately engaging in cowardly incitation 
to murder. Not picking up the gun to do 
the deed themselves but, instead, pimping 
for assassins. 

Mind you, this incitation to crime does not 
come over some peanut-powered clandestine 
transmitter run Dy cranks; it comes over the 
powerful government radio stations which 
carry only the official words of the estab- 
lished governments in Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad, 

And these governments—Nasser’s, that is— 
blatantly, overtly, call for assassination. 

It seems to us that this is proof positive 
that the Western World cannot now, nor for 
a long time to come, treat in the usual 
civilized way such governments, but that is 
beside the immediate point. 

The immediate point is-this: Are they or 
are they not meddling with the Government 
of Jordan by broadcasting international 
appeals for the assassination of Jordan’s 
King? 

We ask Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold of the United Nations: 

Does this constitute interference? 

Does this constitute infiltration? 

Certainly Mr. Hammarskjold, who was 
raised in a society built on decency, honor, 
truth, and trust, can recognize it for what it 
is: official and deliberate behavior on the part 
of Nasser’s government which is even below 
the standards of animals. 





Address by Fred Blair Townsend Before 
Rally of Churches of Christ and Chris- 


tian Churches in Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


‘ ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the RecorpD, a speech 

made to the rally of Churches of Christ 

and Christian Churches in Arizona, by a 

close friend of mine, Fred Blair Town- 

send, attorney at law of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Townsend, in his speech, displays 

@ unique understanding of the Commu-: 
nist doctrine as enunciated by Marx and 

Engels and such latter-day Communists 

as Lenin and Stalin. 
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Mr. Townsend’s speech created much 
interest in the State of Arizona and I 
think that the country at large could 
benefit from a perusal of Mr. Townsend’s 
message. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS ON COMMUNISM SUBSTANTIALLY AS 
DELIVERED TO THE RALLY OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN ARI- 
ZONA BY FRED BLAIR TOWNSEND ON FEBRU- 
ARY 26, 1958 
When my good, dear and oldtime friend 

Dr. Peyton H. Canary, Jr., president of the 

Southwestern Christian Seminary, called me 

up one day and * * * asked me if I would 

make an address to today’s session of this dis- 
tinguished body on the subject of commu- 

nism, I accepted the invitation right now. I 

hold Peyton in such esteem and I admire him 

so much that I imagine that if he had asked 
me to board a spaceship for the moon I would 
have as_readily consented. * * * However, 
when I awakened in the middle of the fol- 
lowing night and realized that-he had asked 
ne to talk on communism, probably the 
most controversial subject in the world to- 
day, I became panic stricken. No 10 people 
together could cover this subject in a series 
of speeches of interminable length, so who 
was I to have such self-conceit that I would 
think I could cover the subject in a half 
hour’s talk. As I later understood his sub- 
ject, he asked me to delineate for you the 
harsh outlines and cruel essence of the Com- 
munist system which challenges the ingenu- 
ity and resources of free men everywhere. 


Forty years ago the people of Russia had 
revolted against the despotism of the Czar 
and they chose a constituent assembly, the 
only freely elected parliament in their his- 
tory. It was crushed by the Communists after 
just 1 day’s session, January 18-19, 1918. 
The other day, to remind the world of this 
grim event “Radio Liberation,” an organiza- 
tion of private citizens from free countries 
of the world, broadcast over powerful trans- 
mitters in Russian and 17 other Soviet lan- 
guages some pointed messages. These were 
from leaders in the Congress of the United 
States, also from authors, playwrights, edi- 
tors, etc. To briefly mention 1 or 2, we have 
these: Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, majority 
leader of the Senate, said: “The dissolution 
of the all-Russian Constituent Assembly was 
a crushing blow which ended «the hopes of 
the Russian people for democratic Govern- 
ment but the dream of freedom is one that 
can never be completely crushed, and men of 
good will everywhere join in the hope that 
Russia will some day be free.” 

Senator WiLLIAM F. KNOWLAND, minority 
leader of the Senate said: “In the only free 
election the people of Russia have enjoyed, 
we remember that the Communist Party re- 
ceived an overwhelming defeat. All of the 
people of the free world look hopefully to the 
future, that the people of Russia will again 
have the opportunity to select freely their 
Own government and official representatives.” 
My friend, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massa- 
chusetts, who visited me a short while back 
in Phoenix, said: “I join my fellow Ameri- 
cans in extending to the Russian people our 
fervent wish which we hold for all peoples of 
the earth that you may be permitted and 
that the peoples of all other nations be per- 
mitted to establish, as we have, a government 
of our own choosing.” 

The communism threat is much more than 
a question of the relative sizes and compara- 
tive orbits of the Russian and the American 
satellites, although that aspect should not be 
ignored. We have tried to laugh off Russian 
advances in science. Just the other day I 
heard of the two Russians who appeared at 
the Pearly Gates. Being avowed atheists, 
their appearance created quite a furor, aad 
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Communism, or Marxism, as it began to 


when they learned that there was a dispute 
about admitting them, one of them hastened 
to explain? “Oh, no, sir, we don’t want to 
get in. We just want our ball back.” 

Our Government proposes to spend more 
than $45 billion in just a single year to 
defend ourseives against Soviet communism. 
For this economic reason alone it is tremen- 
dously important that every American citizen 
understand exactly what communism is, how 
it operates, how it controls and contaminates 
people. It is staggering to imagine a peril so 
great that in just 100 years it has come to 
control the lives of more human beings than 
are today influenced by the great doctrines 
of Christianity, although we have had the 
Christian religion for almost 20 centuries. 
In one-twentieth of that time, communism 
has come to influence as many people as the 
Christian and Jewish faiths combined, and it 
is gaining day by day. 

What is communism? It is not the thing 
that Karl Marx and Engels wrote about 100 
years ago. It is not an economic creed. It 
is not built on the concept that Communists 
should take from people according to their 
ability and give to people according to their 
need. There is nothing particularly inflam- 
mable about that, even if it is patent non- 
sense. There is nothing in such a creed, even 
though the Communists actually did prac- 
tice it—which they don’t—which would re- 
quire appropriating $45 billion a year to 
defeat it or stop it. 

» s os ca s 


The Lenins and the Stalins and the Malen- 
kovs and the Khrushchevs.may come and 
go, but the Communist program of world 
conquest remains exactly what it was from 
the very beginning. The goal was described 
in “The Program of the Communist Inter- 
national”, adopted at the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Communist International held 
in Moscow in 1928. The objective is clearly 
spelled out: te bring about the world dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, in order to usher 
in the Communist society—world com- 
munism—the paradise on earth for the 
human animal. At that time, remember, 


the Communists controlled one-sixth of the - 


world—today they control one-third. So we 
see that there is a certain amount of basis 
for their brazen boast of world mastery in 
the not too far distant future. 


In order to understand the magnitude of 
the threat that Soviet communism poses for 
our Christian society, it is important to 
understand what communism is. The word 
itself came into being in the middle of the 
18th century, and as used by the secret 
revolutionary societies in Paris, referred to 
the use of property in common. It was at 
that time no more than a symbol of protest 
against social injustices. represented the 
old religious and utopian idea of a social 
system free from soomeaye inequality. "A 
synonymous term, socia , was employed 
early in the 19th century to express the be- 
liefs of the idealistic social reformers, such 
as Robert Owens, Francois Fourier, Claude 
Saint-Simon, and Eugene V. Debs. 


What is there in the communistic doc- 


. trine that made it possible for its adherents 


to sweep into such great power in so short a 
time? The first apostle of communism was 
Karl Marx, exiled from his native Germany 
at the age of 31 because of his political ac- 
tivity against the German government. He 
found refuge in England, where he lived in 
poverty and largely on handouts from his 
wealthy friend Friedrich Engels. Engels, 
who had known Marx in Germany, had in- 
herited a factory in England, and was thus 
one of the capitalists Marx claimed caused 
all the world’s troubles. Marx and ‘Engels 
wrote out their theories not only in the 
Communist Manifesto but also in a large 
and ponderous book entitled Das Kapital. 
When Marx died in 1883, Engels finished 
writing Das Kaiptal and published it. He 
died at the end of the 19th century. 
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be called, passed into more energetic 
less idealistic hands. Lenin, the first 
munist dictator, was a professional revolu- 
tionist driven by one unrelenting passion 


to drive the czarist government out of Rus. 


sia. As a young man, he read a Russian 
translation of the Communist Manifesto, and 
for him Marx's theories were the answer ig 
all his problems. He plunged into the work 
of organizing a secret revolutionary party, 
In order to give the Communist doctrine the 
militance he felt it lacked, he published aq. 
ditional ideas of his own on the 
of revolution. Boiled down, the Lenin ides 
is something like this: In taking over the 
power of a government, the end justifies 
means. It doesn’t matter how power is ob. 
tained, nor how it is maintained after jt js 
obtained. The important thing is to get ang 
to keep the power. / 

As a theory, Marxism embodied three prin. 
cipal doctrines. These are (1) historic ma. 
terialism, (2) surplus value, and (3) the class 
struggle. The materialistic concept oP his. 
tory claims that all political and socia) in. 
stitutions are the inexorable result of the 
operation of economic forces, and that\each 
of the historic social systems—slavery, fey. 
dalism, and capitalism—is based on a par. 
ticular method of exploitation of the worker, 
dividing society into classes consisting of the 
exploited and the exploiters, the rulers and 
the ruled. The term dialectic materialism 
was borrowed by Marx from the 
philosopher, Hegel, to explain how social 
processes evolve. According to this theory, 
every force in social life produces an oppo- 
site and resisting force, The collision of 
these two forces results in the creation ofa 
new force which combines the features of the 
first two. In this way, Marx explained that 
capitalism produced the seeds of its own 
destruction—that is, it provoked a counter- 
force, or revolution, among the working 
class—and that from this struggle would 
arise, sooner or later, a new force which 
would be the communistic society. 

The second doctrine embodied in Marxism 
is that of surplus value. The reasoning is 
something like this: The worker is the only 
creator of value or wealth; the wages he 
receives represent less than the total value 
that he creates; the value created by the 
worker in excess of his wages—that is, the 
surplus value—is appropriated by the capi- 
talist who exploits the worker. Here, accord- 
ing to Marx, is the root of the inequities and 
evils of the capitalist society. 

In his Communist Manifesto, Marx de- 
clared that “The history of all human 60- 
ciety, past and present, has been the history 
of class struggle.” Class struggle, he as- 
serted, is inevitable. The oppressed fights 
the oppressor, the exploited fights the ex- 
ploiter. - The class struggle produces either 
revolutionary changes in the social structure 
or the ruin of the contending classes. Marx's 
view was that the capitalistic society would 
suffer this fate, that it would end in the 
revolution of the proletariat, a 


revolution of violent nature. He furtherde- . 


clared that force and violence coer 
the only means of defeating the capitalist 
system. The working class would be obliged 
to assume power through revolution, destroy- 
ing capitalism and organizing in its places 
communistic society. 

So much for the t Let us now take 
& look at what it has achieved in actuél 
practice. Russian communism is . 
that not even Marx would recognize. The 
economic picture in Russia may be summed 
up by stating that the state—which Mam 
considered unnecessary—controls all indus 
try.\agriculture, trade, and banking. Min 
erals, metals, forests, fisheri 
other wealth of natural resources 


belong to the government, 
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The factory worker works for the govern-- 


gent and usually lives in a government- 
owned apartment, shared as a rule by two or 
more families. Ifthe worker is a loyal party 
member he may get to be a boss and rent an 

ent alone on wages which may be as 
high as 10 times those of the average worker. 


‘as far as most of the population is con- 


cerned, such foods as meat, butter, and eggs 
are great luxuries. A pound of meat costs 
about 10 percent of the average worker’s 


_ weekly salary, and about 20 percent is needed 


for a pound of butter. Consequently most 
factory workers live almost entirely on bread, 
potatoes, and cabbage soup. 

A court system as we know it does not 
exist. The Peoples Court is the nearest form 
to our system of trial by jury, and it is made 
up of a presiding judge and two citizens, 
who are empowered to decide questions of 
poth law and fact. There are no private 
lawyers, and the accused must accept an at- 
torney appointed by the collegium of state 
defense attorneys. When the government is 
the accuser, a lawyer usually does no more 
than try to find excuses for the purported 
crime and ask for leniency. 

It may be, however, that the most im- 
portant feature of the Communist system 
is its attitude toward religion. Communism 
views Men as a general views his soldiers in 
the midst of a desperate battle. It regards 
men as dehumanized. Dynamic, militant 
atheism is the root of the Communist sys- 
tem, and that the spread of its atheistic 
ideas by force is one of its chief features can 
be proved by endless quotations from the 
writings and words of the Communists 
themselves. John Fischer, in an analogy of 
communism and religion, pointed out the 
Communist position with cogent eloquence 
80 listen: “The Russian party member,” he 
wrote, “is a dedicated zealot whose body and 
mind belong to the ‘Kremlin. Lenin is god. 
Stalin is the son. Marx is the holy ghost. 
The 13 in the Politbure&u are the apostles.” 

The antireligious attitude of modern com- 
munism cannot be ascribed to the corrup- 
tion of the former Russian state church. 
Modern Communists, in their militantly 
antireligious attitude, simply follow the 
principles and teachings of Marx. He in- 
tended and planned communism to be what 
it is today—the greatest menace to religion, 
the most determined and the most deadly 
foe of Christianity. Communism and reli- 
gion are absolutely incompatible, for com- 
munism, in theory as well as in practice, is 
atheistic. 


Listen to these words written by the Com- 
missar of Education of the Soviet Union just 
& few years ago: “We hate Christians. Even 
the best of them must be regarded as our 
worst enemies. They preach love to one’s 
neighbor, which is contrary to our princi- 
ples. Christian love is a hindrance to the 
development of the revolution. Down with 
love for one’s neighbor. What -we want is 
hatred. We must know how to hate, for 
only at this price can we conquer the uni- 
verse. We have done wi kings of the 
earth; let us now deal with kings of the 
skies. All religions are poison. They in- 


toxicate and deaden the mind, the will, and’ 


the conscience. A fight to the death must 
be declared upon religion. Our task’ is to 
destroy all kinds of religion and all kinds of 
morality.” 

Just as there can be no compromise be- 
tween Christianity and communism, there 
can be none between democracy and com- 
munism. Perhaps some of you recall the 
story that circulated in Europe. According 
to the story, a man went hunting. He 
tramped through the woods for a while and 
encountered a huge black bear. “What are 
you doing here in the woods?” asked the bear. 
Tam hunting a new fur coat,” replied the 
man. “What are you doing?” “I’m looking 
for my breakfast,” replied the bear. “What 
do you say we drop into. my cave and have 
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a talk, and perhaps we can reach some kind 
of a compromise.” The hunter agreed, and 
they entered the cave together. A short time 
later the bear came out alone. They had 
reached a compromise. The bear had his 
breakfast, and the hunter had his new fur 
coat. 

And we might ask the Marxists just when 
the state—the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat—is going to wither away, as Marx and 
Engels said it would and must. Why has 
the state become omnivorous and omnipo- 
tent in Soviet Russia, while in our own 
decadent capitalistic United States the only 
thing that has withered away has been the 
classes. And where, may we ask, are the 
fierce class struggles that Marx described? 
Here, our poor, exploited American workers 
own homes or their own farms. Seventy 
million Americans have money in savings 
accounts; more than 115 million own life 
insurance. Twenty-seven thousand com- 
panies and many unions have private pen- 
sion funds. Over 7 million men and women 
own stocks in American companies. Prob- 


ably as many as two-thirds of all working’ 


Americans receive at the same time an in- 
come from labor and an income from cap- 
ital. Can it be that the working class is 
its own exploiter? If this is capitalism, it 
is not the capitalism that the Communists 
talk about. It is not the kind of capitalistic 
society that Marx predicted. Indeed, it may 
be said to be the precise opposite of what 
he saw, for to him capitalism generated 
deeper cleavages among classes and inevitable 
conflicts among them. 

So we see that communism, both as a 
theory and as a system, is nothing but a 
colossal fraud, based on a clever concocting 
of philosophical and economic lies. If it 
were not for the fact that the Soviet Union 
is today in such a commanding military 
position in the world, the whole Communist 
doctrine could be brushed aside as an ab- 
surdity which would collapse under the pon- 
derousness of its own errors. But the lies 
and the errors of communism are defended 
by the greatest military force that history 
has known. 

That is what makes communism such a 
powerful threat to Christianity and to the 
democratic freedom we enjoy in America. 
It is up to us to rededicate ourselves to 
@ more faithful understanding of these in- 
fluences which seek to undermine our spir- 
itual concepts which have permitted this 
country to become so great, and which are 
60 necessary in this hour of world anxiety. 
The communistic doctrine, and the force that 
upholds it, threaten to plunge civilization 
into moral and social darkness. For the 
house that it would build for the new hu- 
manity is not a palace but a prison, since 
it has no windows. Let us work for the 
coming of that “dayspring from on high” 
which may “give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” For 
the Christian, that light must always be 
Christ and not Karl Marx or Nicholas Lenin. 

Here is Christianity’s greatest challenge. 
Can we meet it? The answer: Not only we 
can, but we must and with the help of a 
gracious and kindly Heavenly Father we 
will. 





The United States Meets the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the July 15, 1958, issue of 
Near East Report. I feel that this edito- 
rial is most timely and informative in 
view of recent world developments. 

THE UNITED STATES MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


The decision to intervene in Lebanon was 
inevitable. The administration had no hon- 
orable alternative but to fulfill its commit- 
ments. It was dictated by moral impera- 
tive and national security. 

The military coup in Iraq is a staggering 
blow for the West. It precipitated Lebanon’s 
appeal to Washington and our reply. The 
bloody attack on Iraq’s leaders was jubi- 
lantly hailed by Pravda. 

For the Kremlin, it is the successful con- 
clusion of a process that began when Presi- 
dent Nasser completed the Soviet arms deal. 

The forcible overthrow of the Feisal<Nuri 
as-Said regime may lead to these results: 

1. Nasser gains control of Europe’s oil. 
With his seizure of the Suez in 1956 and 
the annexation of Syria in 1958, he won 
domination over the oil arteries—the pipe- 
lines~and the canal. Now he has an oil- 
producing state and he may tighten his grip 
on the oil Europe—and NATO—needs so 
vitally. British economy suffers a critical 
blow. 

2. The Baghdad Pact, which was originally 
conceived in Washington as a major western 
defense arrangement, loses its only Arab 
member. And modern arms, jets, and tanks 
sent by Washington and London now pass 
into Nasser’s hands. 

3. The Iraq-Jordan union, established to 
block Nasser’s advance, ceases to exist. The 
balance has been upset. Jordan cannot stand 
alone and may be torn apart by its large 
pro-Nasser population. 

4. Under pressure from Iraq and Jordan 
on one frontier and Nasser-controlled Ye- 
men on the other, Saudi Arabia may veer 
away from the west, prejudicing United 
States oil interests and the Dhahran base. 

5. With Iraq out of the alliance, both Tur- 
key and Iran may be under greater pressure 
from the Kremlin, and oil-producing Iran 
may be weakened. (The Nasser radio has 
been inciting a Kurdish revolt.) 

6. The Lebanese rebels have been braced. 
They have been whitewashed by Hammar- 
skjold’s observers and encouraged by the 
Baghdad coup. They will make it harder 
for Chamoun to arrange an orderly election 
to pick his successor. Their target: the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

7. If Lebanon and Jordan go the way of 
Iraq, Israel will be encircled—as she was 
when she moved into Sinai in 1956. 

Like Lebanon, Iraq is a victim of subver- 
sion. Is the U. N. powerless to combat war- 
fare which relies on propaganda, intrigue, 
and corruption? Yet the concept of collec- 
tive security ceases to have meaning if Leba- 
non and Iraq are allowed to fall. Few 
Middle East countries would confide their 
future in the West. There would be a com- 
pulsion to accommodate themselves to the 
Cairo-Moscow axis. ¢ - 

Until July 14 there were still some in offi- 
cial Washington who believed that it might 
be possible to get along with Nasser, to ac- 
cept his protestations as valid and construc- 
tive. But behind these facades of neutral- 
ism and nationalism the truth was told with 
bursting bombs in Beirut, the scream of the 
street mob-in Baghdad, the harangue of 
Cairo radio blatantly calling for violence 
everywhere. 

Nasser wants to dominate a vast totali- 
tarian Arab empire, swaying Asia and Africa. 
He calls it neutralism, but it is in fact anti-| 
westernism. Khrushchev told him in Mos-| 
cow that the Russians wanted solidarity with 
the Arab people under Nasser leadership and | 
promised “all the help you need from us.” | 

Nasser will give his neighbors no rest and 
no peace unless they purge every official who 
wants to remain a friend of the West, unless, 
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they dismantle every western defense inter- 
est and unless they sunder every western 
tie. This is the challenge that faces Wash- 
ington. 

Unless that challenge is met we shall wit- 
mess the spread of an aggressive military 
fascism in Asia and Africa, serving the 
Kremlin, and undermining the capacity of 
‘the West to defend individual liberty and 
the free democratic society. 





The Sending of American Troops to 
Lebanon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Anguished Choice,” which 
was published on July 19 in the Florence 
Times, of Florence, Ala. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN ANGUISHED CHOICE 


The President’s decision to put American 
troops in Lebanon clearly was an anguished 
choice. 

He concedes that serious consequences 
could flow from the move. 

What Russia may do after the talk and 
the resolutions are disposed of is uncertain. 
That rabid Arab nationalists throughout the 
Middle East will be enraged is widely taken 
for granted. 

The Marines who landed on the Lebanese 
coast are presumably under specific injunc- 
tion not to seek combat but to serve insofar 
as they can as a strictly stabilizing and pro- 
tective force. Obviously we hope to avoid 
another Korea. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge told the 
United Nations we did not regard our move 
as ideal and would withdraw our forces at 
the earliest possible moment. 

That we made this plunge in spite of the 
risks reflects our realization of the immense 
peril following upon the sudden overturn of 
Iraq’s pro-Western Government by forces 
allied with Egypt’s Nasser. 

Our intelligence evidently had warned us 
of pro-Nasser plots in Iraq, Jordan and one 
other Arab land. 

When the Iraq coup came off, we feared it 
would spark a chain reaction that would en- 
gulf the whole Arab world, including Leba- 
non, already torn by 2 months of rebellion. 

From this could come the almost total dis- 
integration of America’s and the West’s posi- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Secondly, we felt it vital to reassure such 
stanch United States friends as Turkey 
and Iran that our pledges of support have 
genuine meaning. To stand aloof in the face 
of the direct appeal from the friendly Leb- 
anese government would be to suggest to 
other friends that dependence upon us‘is not 
only futile but dangerous. , 

Our U. N. resolution urging establishment 
of a police force, indeed, our whole support- 
ing argument for the troop landings, makes 
it plain we believe the U. N. really is the 
proper agency to step into the crisis. 

We were disappointed that the U. N. ob- 
servers’ report on Lebanon, in mi 
evidence of intervention by Nasser, did not 
sustain earlier hopes of a police force. We 
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were not persuaded that the report was ac- 
curate. 

In fact we believe the events in Lebanon 
represent a new kind of sneak aggression 
contrasting sharply with the gross assault 
upon South Korea. And we fear that if 


successful outside intervention masked as in-. 


ternal rebellion—or capitalizing upon it— 
may set an ominous pattern for the future. 

For a time we consoled ourselves in the 
thoughts the U. N. observers by their pres- 
ence had reduced Nasser’s interference and 
possibly improved the outlook for a solution 
not entirely unacceptable to the West. But 
the Irag revolt ruined that prospect. 

Now we have acted, and a train of events 
has been set in motion whose outcome can- 
not be foreseen: This could herald the de- 


cisive showdown in the long middle eastern * 


struggle. 





Leo A. Hoegh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 . 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Civil Defense Council 
publishes a monthly bulletin entitled 
“United States Civil Defense Council 
Bulletin.” Hon. Elliott R. Jackson, of 
Atlanta, Ga., a constitutent of mine, is 
secretary to this council. In its July 
1958 issue of this bulletin, there ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “Leo A. 
Hoegh.” This editorial is a fitting wel- 
come to Governor Hoegh who-has been 
appointed recently as director of the 
agency soon to be known as the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilitzation. This 
new agency in the Federal Civil Defense 
program will result from the merger. of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

I would like to bring this editorial to 
the attention of all defense-minded peo- 
ple at this time, particularly in view of 
the critical situation now developing in 
the Middle East. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent, I in- 
sert this editorial herewith and com- 
mend it to the attention of the Members 
of the House: 

Leo A. HorcH 

The United States Civil Defense Council is 
delighted with the appointment of Gov. Leo 
A. Hoegh as Director of the merged agency— 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization— 
and soon to be known as the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. He understands 
and appreciates the problems of the city and 
county director and is willing to talk with 


you about them. This is something new in ™ 


the higher echelons of Federal civil defense. 

Leo Hoegh has already proved that he is 
a man who gets things done. In less than 
@ year he has started a program aimed at 
providing a million radiological instruments 
within a 12 months period, promulgated a 
national shelter policy and has drawn up 
a@ national civil defense plan.to be an- 
nounced if and when Congress provides the 
prerequisites. 

Sometimes referred to as a hawk with a 
butch haircut, he has lived up to the repu- 
tation in his hawk-like habit of heading 
straight for the target. Actually Hoegh’s 





name (pronounced “Hoyg”) means hawk in 
Danish. His adversaries will tell you the 
name fits. He likes a gogd scrap, whether 
it’s a winning or losing cause. This 

has endeared him to his friends. He 

and receives loyalties with singular in 

Hoegh’s energy is built-in. As a boy he 
shined shoes in the Danish community of 
Elkhorn, Iowa, where he was born—“g 
for oxfords, a dime for high shoes with mud 
on them.” When he went to Iowa U, tg 
study law he couldn’t swim but he : 
learned and became captain of the water. 
polo team. 

He and his attractive wife, Mary 
and their 2 daughters, Kristin, 14, and Janis, 
9, live in a new colonial 4-bedroom house 
in Bethesda, Md. 

This is the man whom President Eisen. 
hower has appointed to head one of the 
most important departments of our Govern. 
ment. The department is in good 
and we know. We have talked with him 
man to man and we understand each other, 
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World War III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of anxiety as to what is going to 
happen in the Middle East—viz is this 
but the beginning of a definite scheme 
to explode world war III, I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues a sound 
scholarly and factually historical article 
which appeared in the July 10, 1958 
issue of the Ridgewood Times, written 
by Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, whom I have 
known for many years. As a matter of 
fact, he was assistant principal of Boys’ 
High School in the days when I was 4 
student. I believe it contains real food 
for thought. _ 

The article follows: 

THROUGH THE YEARS—WoRLD War III 
(By Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, retired principal, 
Grover Cleveland High School) 
World war IIT has been going on for nearly 
@ decade. Deluded as we.have been that 
wars must be fought by special weapons 
forged for the purpose, we have failed to 
recognize that the use of weapons is but 
the last stage. Long before the resort to 
weapons in 1775, the battle of ideas had been 
going on. It was so in France. It was soi 
the Civil War, it was so in the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, it was so in World Wars I and IL 

It is so in world war III. 

Because I knew the situation in the Far 
East, I told a class at the American Institute 
of Banking, that the next world war would 
break out in two decades from 1919. That 
statement was made in 1921. And it did. 
At that time Pan-Asia and Pan-Islam were. 
the ideas spreading across the field of history. 
Both contained serious threats for the Na 
‘tions of the West, and wars seem to take two 
decades to hatch out. We are approaching 
the second decade since the outbreak of 
World War I, which by the way, was prd- 
ceeded by a considerable period of educi- — 
tional incubation summarized by Mein 
Kampf of Hitler, which the world ¢ yy 
ignored. Allow two decades from the en@ — 
of World War II and the situation is still 00 
hot for conifort. : Fe 
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‘The period of education for world war III gsybject which points up the problem. It 


has been going on for some time. The anti- 
American feeling all over the world has been 
the result; also the wavering of our allies. 
But one part of this education has been as 
’ gleefully ignored as was Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf—Nasser’s The Philosophy of the 
Revolution. I urge every reader who wants 
to know and understand to get a copy and 
read it. He will then see that it was no 
accident that copies of Mein Kampf in 
Arabic were found on Egyptian officers dur- 
ing the recent Suez action. 

Some 4 years ago I told my last class in 
Vergil’s Aeneid, that the next war would 
preak out in the region about which they 
were reading—Troy. All great wars revolved 
about that crossing from Europe to Asia, 
Xerxes, and the Persians invaded Greece 
about 450 B. C. The Gauls overran Asia 
about 300 B. C. The Turks invaded Europe 
about 1470 B. C. .World War I grew out of 
the “Drang noch osten” and this was not 
forgotten in World War II. Today, Russia 
has replaced Germany in the “pressure to 
the east.” 
~World war III will start in the Middle 
East. Dictator Nasser, aping Hitler, has be- 
gun his campaign against the Jews. Russia 
is aiding and abetting him. Agents provoca- 
teurs have already begun their work in 
Lebanon. Soon Nasser will march in to 
“defend” Syria and Russia will say “hands 
off” to everyone else. Then war will be de- 
clared against Israel. That will bring in the 
United States, for if we don’t go in, we shall 
show ourselves before the eyes of the world 
as unmitigated cowards. If we do go in, 
Russia has us more completely surrounded 
than we have her. 

Here’s the sequence: Nationalist China will 
be neutralized at once. Japan will be offered 
revenge—and will take it. Indonesia will be 
set against the Philippines; India against 
Pakistan. Russia will come into the Near 
East and India via Iran, Turkey, a land route, 
while we have to rely on water and air. 
Egypt will close the canal. Algeria, Tunisia, 
Libya will keep France occupied. 

Adream? Watch the way events are going. 
They are being prepared for the war as an 
expert player prepares for the end of a chess 
game—far in advance of the actual check- 
mate, but every move planned to that end. 
Our moves are checked at every point. 
Poland, Hungary, Czethoslovakia, central 
Germany, Austria. Tito could control Greece, 
but he is not playing ball. Therefore, his 
country will be invaded—the buildup for 
this has already started. 

I hope the dream does not come true. 
But I am too well aware of our inept foreign 
Policy (and this from a Republican) and 
our spineless education that is ashamed to 
“indoctrinate” for democracy, to refuse to 
face the facts. 





The Crisis in Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22,1958 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 


longer we ignore the crisis in education 


in this country the more difficult it will 


- be later for us to solve this lem. 
Th , prob 


is no doubt that Federal leader- 

Ship is required because this is a prob- 

te national proportions, not a local 
r. 

The New York Timesof July 11, 1958, 

bublished an interesting letter.on the 


r 


is written by three leaders of the Public 
Education Association of New York and 
reads as follows: 


To Meet EpucaTion Crisis—Ferperat LEap- 
ERSHIP To AROUSE PUBLIC Is DEEMED 
ESSENTIAL 


To the Eprror of the New York TIMEs: 


We read with great interest the incisive 
letter of Hon. Charles H. Silver, president of 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, in your issue of June 27 with reference 
to the recent Rockefeller Fund study com- 
mittee on educational needs in the United 
States. We wholeheartedly concur with his 
conclusion that we can have only as good 
an education for our children as we are will- 
ing to pay for. 

The New York Times also published the 
equally excellent report by United States 
Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick, 
on the competence and quality of the Rus- 
sian school system. This report, too, in the 
words of Mr. Silver, should be required 
reading for every citizen. 

Both the Rockefeller and Derthick reports 
point up the necessity of awakening the 
American people to the role of the school in 
our society. It is essential to the accom- 
plishment of this that the administration 
and the Congress stop sweeping our need for 
schools under the rug. 

The thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend up to $2 billion a year 
for the next 5 years for school construction 
would not be a shocking one to the Ameri- 
can public, but would be one which they 
would accept as readily as the fact that we 
spend over $40 billion a year for our national 
defense. 

MATCHING OF FUNDS 


The Nation needs dramatic leadership in 
the field of education. New school buildings 
erected with a real assist from Federal funds 
should spur local school districts to do their 
part toward matching these funds to meet 
local needs. More than this, once the 
school buildings are built it would be an 
incentive to the States and local districts to 
fill these buildings with skilled teachers at 
necessarily increased salaries. 

A climate of opinion from the activity of 
the Federal Government would be created 
so that education would be given proper 
consideration by so-called opinion molders. 
Communities then would more readily vote 
for local taxes to support education, thus 
reversing the present trend. Only through 
Federal leadership with its ability to affect 
the entire Nation will we be able to meet 
the present crisis in education. 

It must be met now. This, too, is na- 
tional defense. 

Wrt11aM B. NICHOLS, 
President. 
BETHUEL WEBSTER, 
Chairman, the Board of Trustees. 
FRANK E. KARELSEN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee of 
Pubdfié Education Association. 
New Yorks, July 7, 1958. 





Why Nasser Needs Iraq’s Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 
Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks I am enclosing an analysis of 
“Why Nasser Needs Iraq’s Oil’: 
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Wuyr Nasser Neeps Iraq's Or. 


Economic need—as. much as the thirst 
for political power—has heightened Nasser’s 
determination to control Iraq oil. For a 
long time it has been obvious that the clash 
between Egypt and Iraq is a conflict be- 
tween a poverty-stricken “have-not” nation 
and a weak “have.” This situation has been 
sharpened within recent months as a result 
of .the continuing decline of the UAR 
ecohomy. 


AFTERMATH OF SUEZ 


The Suez crisis of 1956 and its aftermath 
have caused Egypt to adopt commercial and 
financial policies which may undermine her 
international and domestic economic posi- 
tion. This impression is conveyed clearly, 
if cautiously, by the United Nations’ most 
recent report on economic developments in 
the Middle East. Describing events over 
1956-57, the period prior to formation of 
the United Arab Republic, the report docu- 
ments a disruption of Egypt’s foreign trade, 
@& moderate but distinct inflation, and an 
increase of government spending and debt. 

Egypt’s sterling and dollar reserves were 
blocked by Britain and the United States in 
response to Nasser’s nationalization of the 
Suez. As a result, Egypt could no longer 
draw upon her accumulated balances to pay 
for imports as she had since World War II. 
Cairo at once imposed harsh restrictions on 
imports, tried to expand exports, and sought 
credits from the U.S. S. R. and other coun- 
tries. The import restrictions had little 
overall effect because Egypt’s wheat stocks 
had fallen to a dangerous low during 1955 
and imports of foodstuffs had to be main- 
tained. The attempts to increase exports 
met with less success. Egypt’s total exports 
fell slightly in 1956 despite a remarkable rise 
in the world price of cotton, her principal 
product. But Cairo was able to persuade 
certain of her trading partners to accept 
payment for their exports in Egyptian cur- 
rency. The U.S.S. R. and her satellites were 
among the nations which came to Egypt’s 
assistance in this fashion. 


TRADE WITH COMMUNIST BLOC 


During the first half of 1957, countries 
within the Soviet orbit and Yugoslavia sup- 
plied 26 percent of Egypt’s total imports, as 
compared with 16 percent during the second 
half of 1956, 12 percent during the first half 
of 1956, and only 6 percent during 1955. The 
Soviet bloc also took up a substantial por- 
tion of Egypt’s exports: 39 percent in the first 
half of 1957, as compared with 28 percent 
during 1956, and 17 percent during 1955. 


The long-term agreements which gener- 
ated this expansion of trade between the 
Communist countries and Egypt disrupted 
Egypt’s traditional commercial and financial 
connections in. Western Europe, thereby 
threatening to perpetuate Cairo’s dependence 
upon the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Com- 
munist countries*have apparently dumped 
@ portion of the cotton obtained from 
Egypt in European markets to the detriment 
of Egypt’s own cotton exports. 

Cairo’s attempts to balance her interna- 
tional accounts after the Suez crisis had 
other injurious consequences. The pay- 
ments arrangements negotiated by the Nasser 
government to secure goods in exchange for 
Egyptian currency increased Cairo’s indebt- 
edness to other countries and caused a 
marked depreciation of the Egyptian pound 
on world markets. During 1956, Egypt's 
short-term debt to foreign countries in- 
creased by some $70 million. 

The import controls employed to little 
effect in 1956 had considerable success in 
1957. During the first half of that year, im- 
ports were about 10 percent below the level 
they had reached during the first half of 
1956. But this improvement in Egypt’s bal- 
ance of payments position was secured at the 
cost of additional inflationary pressure. 
When imports are curtailed .by quotas and 
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tariffs, expenditure is diverted to domestic 
goods, driving up prices at home. Between 
1955 and 1956, wholesale prices in Egypt rose 
by some 10 percent. Over the first half of 
1957, they rose another 8 percent. 

This rise in prices reflected, in part, an in- 
crease in world cotton prices; the prices of 
consumer goods and food rose by less than 
wholesale prices. To some extent, however, 
it reflects the pressure of domestic demand 
generated by import controls and by Govern- 
ment spending. During 1956 Government 
expenditure rose 14 percent because both 
military and development spending were in- 
creased. The Government ran a large deficit 
which it financed in the most inflationary 
fashion possible. About two-thirds of the 
deficit was covered, by selling bonds to 
Egypt’s central bank; much of the rest was 
covered by sales of bonds to the commercial 
banks. Both of these methods of finance 
add to the money supply and make for addi- 
tional inflationary pressure. 

NASSER GOVERNMENT GAMBLES 


In 1957, Cairo managed to reduce the Gov- 
ernment deficit. It did so, however, largely 
at. the expense of economic development. 
Only E£28.3 million was budgeted for develop- 
ment in 1957, as compared with E£45.9 mil- 
lion in 1956. Other forms of Government 
spending, including military spending, were 
scheduled to rise in 1957. Here, as in its for- 
eign economie policies, the Nasser government 
appears willing to gamble with Egypt’s eco- 
momic future. As private investment in 
Egypt has been declining steadily since 1950 
and now Government spending on develop- 
ment projects reduced, Egypt’s capacity to 
provide for her rapidly growing population is 
bound to diminish. 

Because Cairo has reached agreement with 
the Suez Canal Co. concerning compensation 
for the canal, Egypt has again secured access 
to her sterling and dollar balances. She can, 
therefore, finance a temporary increase of 
imports. These foreign currency reserves, 
however, are small, compared to the balance 
of payments deficits which Egypt has run in 
recent years, and they must be rapidly de- 
pleted if import spending returns to pre- 
Suez levels. 

The U. N. report concludes, however, that 
Egypt’s immediate position is not as grim as 
is sometimes presumed. Dues from Suez, it 
believes, will more than replace the declin- 
ing sterling and dollar balances as the means 
of financing excess purchases abroad. It re- 
mains to be seen, of course, whether these 
revenues and the proceeds of the loan from 
Moscow will be used to accelerate Egypt’s 
development program or will be dissipated in 
armaments expenditures. The increase of 
Government spending planned for 1957 and 
the reduction of planned development spend- 
ing to offset this increase and to balance the 
budget are not encouraging. 


CONTRAST WITH IRAQ 


Little wonder that Egypt has become in- 
creasingly eager to swallow up her rich rival. 
The plans and performance of Iraq’s Develop- 
ment Board contrast strikingly with those of 
the Nasser regime. Sincé 1951, Iraq has allo- 
cated 70 percent of her oil royalties to eco- 
nomic development. For some years, actual 
expenditure under this development plan 
lagged far behind scheduled expenditure. Re- 
cently, however, spending has caught up with 
authorizations and revenue. During the fis- 
cal year 1956—57, Iraq spent 50 million dinars, 
compared with 39 million in 1955-56 and 21 
million in 1954-55. Revenue in 1956-57 to- 
taled 51 million dinars, a reduction from 
1955-56 of 10 million caused by the Suez 
crisis and the decrease of oil sales that ac- 
companied the closing of the canal. 

Roughly 40 percent of the development 
funds have been used for irrigation and 
agriculture, the country’s most urgent need. 
There is indirect evidence, moreover, Of an 
increase of private investment, probably at- 
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tributable to the activities of the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Co. This trend in private capital 
formation is-niso discernible in Lebanon and 
in Israel, but not in Egypt and Syria. Pri- 
vate investment in Egypt declined by some 
$0 percent from 1955 to 1956. In Syria, it 
fell by 9 percent. 

Iraq is also distinguished by her comfort- 
able foreign exchange position. Over the 
years 1953 to 1957, Iraq’s foreign currency 
holdings have risen by 579.7 million dinars. 
These-holdings are surplus oil receipts de- 
posited in London and New York. Naturally, 
the acceleration of Iraq’s development pro- 
gram will reduce the rate at which reserves 
accumulate. The U. N. economists point out, 
however, that “oil consumption in western 
Europe, the main outlet for Iraqi oil, is in- 
creasing at a compounded rate of over 10 
percent a year; and Iraqi oil production and 
royalties are likely to grow along with it, 
provided that larger pipelines and more load- 
ing facilities are made available.” 

Iraq could easily subsidize Jordan, her 
partner in the Arab Union, without diminish- 
ing by much the rate of increase of her own 
hard currency reserves. Jordan relies heavily 
upon such subsidies for balance of payments 
and fiscal solvency; in 1957, Jordan antici- 
pated tax receipts equal to but one-third of 
her planned public expenditure. In this re- 
spect, the Arab Union is a more viable and 
beneficial alliance than the UAR, for neither 
Syria nor Egypt enjoys a satisfactory pay- 
ments position. But its promising prospects 
now may be dismally dispersed by the bloody 
coup which may turn Baghdad into a satel- 
lite of Cairo. 





Small Business Tax Revision Act 
of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for their 
work in behalf of small business and to 
aline myself solidly behind H. R. 13382, 
The problems of small business are be- 
coming increasingly magnified as big 
business becomes more and more monop- 
olistic. The measure before us today is 
not an all-inclusive one. It lacks a great 
deal of providing a cure-all. Neverthe- 
less, it is helpful in meeting some of the 
problems which confront small business 
today. 

House Report No. 2198 which accom- 
panies H. R. 13382 provides a very good 
explanation of the provisions of the bill 
and I suggest its careful reading by the 
Members of the House, 

H. R. 13382, among other things, pro- 
vides for ordinary loss tréatment where 
the original holder of small business 
stocks sells it at a loss, extends the 2- 
year net operating loss carryback to a 3- 
year carryback ; thus, businesses will have 
a 3-year carryback and a 5-year carry- 
forward for losses. Permits businesses 
to write off 20 percent of the cost of their 
depreciable, tangible personal property. 
Increases from $60,000 to $100,000 the 
minimum accumulated earnings credit 
representing amounts which a business 
can accumulate over a period of years 





without the possibility of the imposition 
of any accumulated earnings tax. Pro. 
vides that where the estate of a d 
consists largely of an interest in a close« 
ly held business, the estate is to have up 
to 10 years for payment of the Federa} 
estate tax. 


In the great State of Florida, whichT - 


have the pleasure of representing, I haye 
been profoundly disturbed by the num- 
ber of small businesses, once a thriving 
part of the communities’ economy, which 
have closed their doors because it has be- 
come impossible for them to operate at 
a profit. It is a serious thing indeed 
when more and more firms which are 
representative of small business are 
forced to the wall, and we see that tak. 
ing place every day. As a result, the 
small family business, once the very 
foundation of community economic sta- 
bility, is fast fading from the scene. Re. 
placing-these small firms everywhere are 
the huge corporations, the chainstores, 
the mammoth combines, which prosper 
at the expense of small business. I fee} 
that we must take positive action in the 
Congress to provide some measure of re- 


lief to try to insure that small business 


will not be wiped out in our time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that these provisions are necessary to 
provide a “shot in the arm” for small 
business. ‘These provisions will help to 
eliminate the fears that have strangled 
sO many small business ventures in the 
Past. 

Once again, I want to commend the 
distinguished members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means for their 
efforts to correct the serious plight fac- 
ing our small businesses. And, I also 
urge each of my colleagues to remember 
that America was founded on the great 
principle of opportunity for the individ- 
ual; therefore, I sincerely urge that in 
the interest of maintaining our economic 
system of fair competition that they vote 
in favor of H. R. 13382, 





America’s Farm Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
while much has been written on our na- 
tional farm problem over the past few 
years, I honestly believe that the article 
recently written by my good friend, Ned 
Chase, is the sanest discussion of the 

~ fundamentals of the farm policy prob- 
lem that has been written in the maga- 
zine field in a long while. 
AMeERiIcA’s FARM PROBLEM 
(By Edward T. Chase) 
The threat of social and economic disloca-— 


tion from automation is a very modish tople 


among feature writers and social scien 
especially the prospect of the avitomatic fac-_ 
tory. Curiously, however, the notion is sél- 
dom applied to our largest single incu 
farming, which has the most workers, We 


largest capital investment, the largest gros# 4 
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yalue for its output and for nearly a century, 
ever ‘since the post-Civil War period, has 
peen our biggest single economic headache. 
Yet dislocation from technological progress 
js the heart of the farm problem. 

The farm problem is really a maze of prob- 
jems, not the least of which is gross con- 
fusion about its mature, and the congres- 
sional farm bloc bears a notorious responsi- 
pility for this. Its overriding concern has 
always been short-range relief of symptoms 
and escape from the displeasure of constitu- 
ents by means of whipping boys, such as 
middlemen, the corporate farm, and now 
Bara Taft Benson. 

Let there be no mistake about it, the prob- 
Jem is a grave one, despite the current evi- 
dence of a temporary upturn in farm income 
(an 8-percent rise in farm prices and income 
for the first third of 1958 compared with the 
same period in 1957, cause strictly by Mid- 
west drought and Florida freeze). Statistics 
alone cannot illuminate what is a complex 
and poignant human situation, but a hand- 
ful are quite pertinent. Nearly a third of all 
nonmilitary Federal expenditures goes to 
supporting agriculture, the largest single 
“civil” item. Besides the tax burden this 
represents, there is also the matter of high 
food costs, which the technological revolu- 
tion in farming might have cut in half long 
ago had it been directed to operate on behalf 
of the consumer. Meantime, the income-cost 
plight of millions of farmers has been harsh 
and their families have suffered from chronic 
poverty. They have seen their net income 
drop 41 percent from 1948 to 1957, down from 
$17 billion to $10 billion, while all their costs 
have risen. The per capita decline was only 
6 percent, from $958 to $902, because of the 
dwindling farm population, comparing dis- 
mally, nevertheless, with an overall United 
States per capita increase of 33 percent in 
the same period, from $1,279 to $1,708. And 
let it be remarked that today’s farmer, un- 
fortunately, lives on practically the same 
cash basis as the rest of us; even buys: his 
eggs in the grocery store. What is especially 
galling about all this is that we have spent 
about $45 billion in the last quarter century 
directly or indirectly aimed at resolving the 
problem. And we have managed for the 
most part only to compound it. 

This has been a sad and inexcusable fail- 
ure, when one considers how much man 
knows about both the historic tribulations 
of agriculture and the processes of techno- 
logical displacement. The enclosure move- 
ment in English agriculture, for instance, is 
an instructive analogue for us as we face a 
mass exodus from the farm (1,800,000 left in 
1957, a record migration) and a trend to- 
ward urbanism that is now irreversible. 
This English precedent lacks the cruel com- 
plication of our surplus problem, however. 
This is the further predicament the Ameri- 
can has imposed on himself through his sci- 
excess production accomplished 
through the frenzied race for ever higher 
Yields, creating undistributable commodity 
surpluses in a world where starvation is’ 
endemic. The surpluses, costing us about 
$1 million daily for storage, relentlessly de- 
Press the prices the farmer receives for his 
industry. This spurs him to create still 
larger surpluses, a treadmill-like exercise 
that must be stopped without at the same 
time destroying its victim, the farmer. This 
is the general setting of our farm problem. 

The displaced English farmer and agricul- 

laborer suffered severely from en- 
closure, So did the farmer doomed to a sub- 
human existence by too small or poor hold- 
ings, Nothing much was done about it. On 
the other hand, however, man responded with 
ted horror to the uncontrolled barbarism 
Perpetrated in the early phases of the in- 
dustrial revolution. He fashioned great sys- 
of legislation to ameliorate the ma- 
chine's impact. 

Certainly it is more than high time we 

ult deploring the maladjustments in Amer- 
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ican agriculture and applied similar wit and 
energy to easing the effects of this revolu- 
tion. Consider the astonishing fact that the 
American farmer’s man-hour output has ac- 
tually risen more rapidly in the last 20 years 
than the rest of the economy, and this in a 
period of unmatched productive expansion. 
His production has doubled since 1940, he 
feeds 20 others besides himself, as against 
3 others in the 19th century. 

To adjust agricultural resources to this 
productive boom. Mr. Benson has made us 
fear his real aim is a cataclysmic reversal of 
farming from a controlled to a completely 
free status. His current plea for authority 
for a wider price-support range—between 60 
and 90 percent of parity (it is now 75 and 
90)—suggested this to many. But Mr. Ben- 
son himself has recognized that a sudden 
change is manifestly undesirable, as well as 
being a political impossibility. Sudden re- 
turn to a free market would see the whole- 
sale bankruptcy of much of American farm- 
ing. Millions of farmers, a substantial per- 
centage of whom undoubtedly lack proper 
land and other resources to justify their 
staying in farming, would be thrown upon 
the untender mercies of urban industry— 
this during a time of considerable unem- 
ployment. 

The classic palliatives of recent times are 
rigid high price supports of certain major 
crops tied in with acreage allotments; Gov- 
ernment storage; and escalator laws that 
automatically force guaranteed price levels 
upward as surpluses decline—thereby en- 
couraging new surpluses of the same. What 
‘we have is a perpetuation into peacetime of 
the agricultural production incentives of 
World War II, an endlessly self-defeating 
sistem. It is a palpably absurd system from 
the viewpoint of economic logic or any other 
logic, as has been demonstrated clearly by 
responsible students of the problem. Not to 
mention the fact that the support system, 
while originally an incentive system, was 
later rationalized as a price stabilizing sys- 
tem, but has in fact been used strictly as an 
income subsidy for the farmer. Even more 
bewildering is the fact that while this sub- 
sidy results in a stimulus to the farmer, the 
Government at the same time, with the 
other hand, pays him to stop production by 
placing his land in a soil bank. 

Yet this price-support system, in a 
bumbling, and increasingly ineffectual way, 
has transcended logic, so to speak. It has 
acted as a giant philanthropy financed by all 
of us to sustain a certain minimal vitality 
in farm income until we could come up with 
a@ real solution to the problem. While the 
farm bloc has been selfishly shortsighted, the 
high price-support advocates are to be sym- 
pathized with. They have the humanity to 
appreciate that a brutal readjustment 
brought about by throwing agriculture on 
the free market would have a devastating 
repercussion on something over half our 
farm families. Nevertheless, this fact has 
tended to paralyze us, has disarmed us from 
asking for real solutions from the major 
political parties, and thus in the long run 
has served neither the farmer nor society 
in general. . 

Our politicians and our farm specialists 
have not been short of answers. Yet un- 
til recently few if any of the answers have 
been good ones. Dismissing Secretary Ben- 
son, for example, just won’t do. (The 8 per- 
cent farm income rise, plus the tacit accept- 
ance of congressional leaders that votes 
could not be mustered to override Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent veto of the bill 
to freeze price supports at 1957 levels have 
silenced the Benson-must-go talk.) Sur- 
plus disposal abroad helps, but it does not 
make an appreciably enough contribution to 
reducing price-deflation excesses, so great 
are they, and, regrettably enough, it has 
proved disruptive to friendly trade relations 
with our allies and friends. Meantime, sup- 


_ port programs, acreage allotments and quo- 
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tas have failed, especially so far as pro- 
viding any foreseeable termination of the 
farm problem is concerned. 

But one who closely observes the scene 
can detect a vitally important change oc- 
curring in farm thinking—among the ex- 
perts in Congress, in the Government, among 
farm leaders, and among economists and 
farm journalists. It is in essence a realiza- 
tion that the only truly responsible approach 
to the farmer’s problem today is to help him 
to adjust to the radically altered agricultural 
scene created by science, not to perpetuate 
his difficulties by demonstrably hopeless ex- 
pedients and irrational disinclination to face 
up to the facts of a changing rural economy. 

We see the National Farmers Union at their 
annual convention this spring, while properly 
holding to their ideal of the family farm’s 
virtues, not only recognizing that vast 
changes are rapidly taking place in agricul- 
ture but also that industry must be estab- 
lished in rural areas to provide a better bal- 
anced economy for agricultural communi- 
ties. At the same time we see the most im- 
portant of all the farm organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, strongly 
supporting the presidential veto of the bill 
to freeze price supports as in the farmers’ 
best interests. Here is powerful evidence 
the farmers themselves have gone ahead of 
the farm bloc in their thinking and at last 
have begun to see the perils of tight govern- 
mental controls and the rigid high price- 
support system. 

Meanwhile, in the farm State agricultural 
colleges there is a new preoccupation with 
the farmer’s adjustment problem in the light 
of perhaps deplorable but nonetheless un- 
changeable trends, toward greater farm pro- 
duction; specialization; ever larger but fewer 
farm units; harder pressed small, inefficient 
farmers; more part-time farmers; and the 
implacable evolution to urbanism, (This 
year, for the first time, Iowa—and Italy— 
have passed from predominantly rural-farm 
to urban-industrial States.) We see the 
establishment at Iowa State College of a 
new institution called the Center for Agri- 
cultural Adjustment, concerned with the 
farmer’s sociological and cultural problems 
in this era of great dislocation in rural living 
patterns. Implicit in its establishment is a 
remarkable change of attitude in the farm 
country, away from emphasis on ever-greater 
production to the realization that the farm 
problem encompasses such once-heretical 
considerations as training excess farm labor 
for better economic opportunities in urban 
industry. 

Several developments affecting national 
farm policy have occurred in recent months 
that both express and in part account for 
these fundamental changes in attitude. 

In informed circles in Washington there is 
now the admission, grudgingly given in some 
quarters to be sure, that Congress can be 
expected slowly to accede to the realities of 
the technological revolution and provide new 
legislation calling for lower price-supports 
and other recommendations of the adminis- 
tration’s farm program. 

There is talk of the possibility that much 
of the. administration’s farm program may 
yet go through, though this appears unlikely 
to this observer. .The other day Secretary 
Benson said that if the agriculture com- 
mittees would allow Congress an opportunity 
to pass upon this program, “it would have a 
good chance. After the evidence the mem- 
bers picked up at home during the spring 
recess of a grassroots hostility to the old 
high support and tight controls approach, 
few would dispute this statement. 

The fact is that the virulent power of the 
farm bloc is becoming a thing of the past 
as the diminution in farm constituents accel- 
erates. And not only is the drop of farm 
population to 12 percent of our population 
(from nearly 30 percent 25 years ago) deci- 
sive, but today the farmer shares most of 
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the consumer interests of the rest of us. 
Ada to this the divisive conflicts of interest 
within the old bloc, between South and West, 
and it becomes clear that it will not be able 
to perpetuate the short-range, rigid, high 
price-support remedies it has insisted upon 
in the past. 

A remarkable experiment was carried out 
by the Government recently to determine @ 
direct way in which to bring about con- 
structive (i. e., preservation of the land, not 
destruction) retirement of farm lands on a 
purely voluntary basis, with the hope of 
making a real dent in the surplus acreage 
problem. In four trial States farmers were 
invited to submit bids indicating what price 
rent they would accept per acre in return for 
taking their entire farms out of production 
for 5- or 10-year periods. The number of 
farmers wishing to participate exceeded all 
expectations (over 50,000), though in fact 
mone of the bids was accepted because the 
Agriculture Department eventually decided 
it could not furnish the funds to meet the 
average high-bid level askad by the farmers. 
But it was a valuable experiment for the 
information it produced, and now the De- 
partment is weighing new methods and a 
higher rental level to make the device more 
practical. 

What this farm retirement scheme rep- 
resents is the most effective way to carry 
out the objectives of the Soil Bank, in par- 
ticular the conservation reserve program, 
which is a vital part of the administration’s 
proposals and is now universally respected. 
This calls for payment to those who elect 
to withdraw their cropland from produc- 
tion and put it into a cover of trees or soil- 
conserving grass. It can be a boon to the 
terribly hard-pressed low-income farmer, 
hitherto immobilized by poverty, who is 
anxious for a chance at a more secure live- 
lihood. At the same time it directly attacks 
the production problem. 

One of the influences behind these plans 
and the shift in general attitude that has 
allowed them to come into being is the farm 
report of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the private research group of 
university and business leaders now em- 
barked on a major exploration of America’s 
monetary policies. The distinction of the 
Committee for Economic Development re- 
port and what differentiates it from the 
series of prior serious proposals we have had 
{the McNary-Haugen plan, the triple A’s 
program, the Brannan plan, marketing 
quotas, allotments, supports, etc.) is that it 
is constructed so as to end the problem, 
not simply ameliorate symptoms. It is a 
program with many interlocking, phased 
steps, but the most important point it makes 
is that to ease farming into the new era 
means that a gradual transition must be 
begun to retire whole farms on a voluntary 
basis, the problem farms at first, paying the 
farmers via rentals or outright purchase for 
putting the land into cover crops. (To cor- 
rect the resources imbalance, of course, 
larger farms too must eventually be retired.) 
A paramount phase of the program is ade- 
quate preparation of the farmer and laborer 
by means of training and by the provision of 
community employment opportunities to 
make sure that the lot of the farmer and 
the agricultural worker actually improves 
rather than deteriorates. 

This will take, initially, funds nearly as 
large as we are presently spending on the 
farm problem, but they will taper off as the 
farm production crisis is brought nearer to 
control. Our people are going to have to 
learn that such dislocations as these—and 
especially those that will be posed in many 
communities by automation in the years 
ahead—have to be faced on broad, com- 
munity-wide bases. This is the great lesson 
of the farm problem. The Committee for 
Economic Development’s recommendations 
have powerfully influenced the administra- 
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tion’s proposed 1958-59 plans and account 
for whatever distinction they have. 

For those like myself who feel that the 
historic quality of American life is under- 
standable only in terms of the catalytic 
effect of the frontier and the vision of fam- 
ily life we have realized for generations on 
our farms—for all of us, indeed—it is dis- 
turbing to see farm life moving so rapidly 
and so irrevocably into a new era. We must, 
nevertheless, have the resiliency and wit to 
cope with this in a way that least damages 
our national well-being. 

In any case, we may take cheer, 
it is true that the large corporation farm 
has become important in certain specialized 
farming operations, the family farm, thanks 
to the marvels of technology which allows 
one family to manage more acres, is at least 
holding its own in proportion to all those 
engaged in agriculture. Family labor ac- 
counted for 76.5 percent of farm employ- 
ment a year ago, compared with 75.6 per- 
cent just before the last war. Many experts 
believe this proportion can hold, as we move 
from the present situation of 12 percent of 
our people in farming to what will probably 
be 5 or 10 percent by about 1975-80. That 
is something. Remember, too, that as the 
changes we have been discussing make it in- 
creasingly impossible for the small farmer 
with slim resources to lead the good life, 
the community must see to it that it comes 
to his rescue in a realistic way and does not 
turn its back with euphemisms about a 
kind of family farm that can no longer 
make its way. 

We should realize also that it is silly and 
worse for us to deplore the fact that the 
farmer is getting a smaller share of the food 
dollar when it is we ourselves who are de- 
manding more and more semiprepared 
foods. This is the explanation for the rise 
of the middleman, not some arcane con- 
spiracy to do in the American farmer. Like 
it or not, a new era has come in American 
farming. It calls for a new era in policy 
and in public understanding. 





Arizona: America at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Glendale Herald 
of July 11, entitled “Arizona: America 
at Its Best.” In this editorial the scenic 
wonders of Arizon® are outlined in a 
most interesting manner. 

ARIZONA: AMERICA AT Its Best 


Arizona is that geographic rarity—a State 
which, in the heart of winter, can honestly 
boast it is one of the Nation's sunniest play- 
grounds, then 6 months later claim with 
equal vigor and verity to be an ideal sum- 
mer vacationland. 

Few States have been so bountifully 
blessed by Mother Nature. Yet the story 
of Arizona’s remarkable double-barreled ap- 
peal has never really got around. Most va- 
cationers, particularly from the East and 
mid-West, think of it as a winter resort, 
period. When Arizona comes to mind they 
conjure up visions of one vast, cactus-stud- 
ded desert, balmy and sun-splashed in win- 
ter time, but hotter than a cow-camp dutch 
oven from June to September. 


While - 


This popular concept bears little resem. 
blance to the facts. Actually, less than 35 
percent of the Grand Oanyon State's 114,. 
000 square miles is true desert—the king 
that makes warm winters and hot sym. 
mers. The remainder is a tremendous mon- 
tage of high, wind-swept plateaus, 
crested mountains and lush green yall 


There are a few exceptions, but generally 


speaking this contrasting panorama of 
scenic beauty spreads over all the east. 
central and northern half of the State, For 
the most part the whole northland, as it is 
known locally, offers the vacationer 
pleasant days and crisp, invigorating nights 
In some mountain areas the weather eyen 
tends to be downright nippy. Often 

the summer months places like McNary, al. 
pine and even Flagstaff pop up on weather 
charts as the coolest spots in the Nation, 

The fact that 80 percent of Arizona's 
population is concentrated in the deser; 
region gives the northland a built-in vaca. 
tion market. For example, in a matter of 
2 or 3 hours over good highways, Phoenix 
and Tucson families can trade the 100-plus 
temperatures of the desert for some cool, 
pine-scented retreat beside a ba 
mountain stream. This no doubt explains 
why the northland has continued to boom 
in spite of the rampant misconceptions by 
out-of-State vacationers. 

To generalize, Arizona’s most 
summer playground areas probably are Pres. 
cott, the Flagstaff-Oak Creek Canyon area, 
the Tonto Basin and the White Mountain 
area, 

Prescott, the onetime territorial capital of 
Arizona, is a colorful Old West city located 
100 miles north of Phoenix on the mile-high 
slopes of the Prieta Loma Mountains, Cool 
pine forests bracket it on three sides and 
green rolling hills spread out northward 
into the fertile Chino Valley. One of the 
town’s big tourist attractions is the old 
mud and log territorial capital, which is 
now preserved as a museum. Its most fam- 
ous midsummer attraction is the impres- 
sive Smoki Ceremonial, August 9, during 
which a unique organization known as the 
Smoki People recreate dances and rituals of 
the Western Indian tribes. 

Fifty miles northwest of Prescott on U.S. 
Highway 89-A lies Sedona and the awe- 
inspiring Oak Creek Canyon. Next to the 
fabulous Grand Canyon itself, Oak Creek 
probably rates as Arizona’s most scenic 
attraction. Flaming red buttes and cliffs 


wall an emerald ribbon of oak, sycamore~ 


and cottonwood trees for more than 12 
miles along boulder-strewn Oak Creek. 
Sedona itself is a picturesque little village, 
made up mostly of artists, writers and sum- 
mer colonists. Because of its spectacular 
beauty, Oak Creek has long been a favorite 
spot for Hollywood movie companies. 
Rustic lodges (rates from $50 to $70 pe 
week), trailer courts and public camping 
areas are spotted every few miles along the 
shaded floor of the canyon. 
Only a half-hour from the dizzying climb 
out of Oak Creek Canyon is Flagstaff, the 
cultural and commercial center of northern 
Arizona. A booming, bustling city of 


Flagstaff is the seat of Arizona State College _ 


and the railroad for the colossal Gien Cal 
yon Dam project. On top of that it is 
favorite base of operations for tourists who 
want to make side trips to the 
attractions of the northland. 

Immediately surrounding the city is the 
world’s largest ponderosa pine forest; on its 
outskirts is the fascinating Museum 
Northern Arizona, and towering over it t 
the north are the snowcapped San ee 
cisco Peaks, which rear skyward more Ws 
12,000 feet. ‘Thirty-two miles east slong 
United States Highway No. 66 is the pea 
little tourist town of Williams, gateway to® 
Grand Canyon, and 52 miles further north 
the spectacular canyon itself. Within # 
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nour’s drive of Flagstaff are such diversified 

tions as Wupatki National Monument, 
sunset Crater, Walnut Canyon and Meteor 
crater. By driving a little longer eastward 
on United States Highway No. 66 you can 
take in such wonders as the Petrified Forest, 
the Painted Desert, and that vast stretch 
of desolate multicolored buttes and dunes 
known simply as the Indian country. 

The Indian country is a fascinating land 
in itself. Actually it is the reservation home 
of America’s largest Indian tribe, the Nava- 
hos, and their strange, custom-bound neigh- 
pors, the Hopi. The two _ reservations, 
empty and treeless, form an awesome 
tableau of primitive beauty stretching 
92,000 square miles over the entire north- 
east corner of Arizona. 

Within its boundaries are such breath- 
taking wilderness areas as Canyon de Chelly 
(pronounced de-shay) and Monument 
Valley. Prehistoric cliff dwellings dot the 
whole land, and in the Hopi Villages, off 
Reservation Route 3, travelers can see life 
and customs which have remained change- 
less over hundreds of years. Only one really 
adequate road—Route 3 from Window Rock 
to Tuba City—slices through the Navaho- 
Hopi country. The remaining roads vary 
from fair down to impassable, and local 
inquiry should be made before venturing 
too deep into this strange country. 

One summer area of Arizona that has 

searcely been touched by out-of-State va- 
cationers is the cool, verdant Tonto Basin, 
2 hours out of Phoenix over the new Beeline 
Highway. Tucked between the Salt River 
lakes and the towering Mogollon Rim, the 
Tonto Basin country has been long held 
back by the absence of an arterial highway. 
Aside from camp, picnic and summer cabin 
dreas, the only real settlements are the 
tustic little cow town of Payson and the 
crossroad community of Young, focal point 
of the bloody Pleasant Valley cattle war 
during the 1860's. 
’ However, it is the same beautiful and 
historically-fascinating country which in- 
spired many of Zane Grey’s popular Western 
novels, 

Perhaps the fastest-growing summer play- 
ground in the whole State is the White 
Mountain section of eastern Arizona. This 
area is traversed by two principal highways— 
U. 8. 60 east and west and U. S. 666 north 
and south. 

The towering forestland ranges from 6,000 
to 9,000 feet above sealevel, and is speckled 
with shimmering lakes and gurgling trout 
streams. Progressive, tourist-minded towns 
like Springerville, Show Low, McNary, Alpine 
and Pinetop offer just about anything vaca- 
tioners need in the way of motels, lodges, 
and trailer facilities. 

Even the million-and-a-half acre Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation is being devel- 
Oped as a summer vacation mecca. From 
their tribal headquarters in sleepy little 
Whiteriver, the once fierce White River 

es have launched a multi-million-dol- 
lar tourist development program to supple- 
ment their ranching and lumber enterprises. 

Already they have built a $250,000 motel 
nd trailer park just west of McNary, and 
more than 650 campsites are either com- 
pleted or near completion. : 

The whole White Mountain area is a trout 

erman’s dream. Hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of trout-filled brooks and rivers 
swirl through the network of spectacular 
canyons and gorges. Nonresident anglers 
pay only $10 for a year-round trout license, 
or they can get a 5-day combination trout 
warm water permit for $5. In addition, if 
you fish in Apache waters, you'll need a 
Special tribal permit costing 60 cents a day. 

So whether it’s fishing, camping or just 
oe relaxing in some breeze-swept motel, 

ces are you can find it in the sprawling 
of Arizona, 
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House Should Vote Down S. 3420 and 
Pass Simple Extension of Public Law 
480 





SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation was the 
original sponsor of the proposal to sell 
our surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad for foreign currencies, the pro- 
gram that became Public Law 480. 

On the whole, the program has worked 
well. But this year the Committee on 
Agriculture, instead of bringing out a bill 
to extend a good program for another 
year, presented us yesterday with a bill 
that makes far-reaching changes in the 
program, including mandatory barter 
and broad new purposes for which the 
foreign currencies acquired may be used. 
These changes are so undesirable that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has had to come out publicly in opposi- 
tion to the mutilations of its own brain- 
child. 

The Farm Bureau, like all the rest of 
us; wants a continuation of Public Law 
480, substantially as is. Why tinker with 
it? Especially when the changes are 
opposed by those who have been closest 
to it from the beginning and by those 
who will have to administer it? 

Tomorrow, the vote will come on this 
bill. Why not vote it down—and have 
the committee bring back here within 48 
hours, as it easily can, a simple bill to 
extend Public Law 480 so that we can go 
ahead with what is fundamentally sound 
in the program and not get it all mixed 
up with new proposals whose ultimate re- 
sults no one can foresee, but which at 
the very least will be confusion and un- 
certainty, and at the worst, bad both for 
the program itself and for our relations 
with other countries. No harm will be 
done by voting this bill down, and a lot 
of trouble avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks a letter 
received today from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation opposing the new 
barter provisions and the authorizations 
for entirely new and, in some instances, 
unwise uses of the foreign currencies 
such as putting the United States Gov- 
ernment into practically unlimited oper- 
ation of all types of educational institu- 
tions in foreign countries: 

AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER Jupp, : 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JuDp: Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act, was 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent in July 1954. It was designed as a 
3-year program and.$700 million was author- 
ized for sales for foreign currency. 

The three main objectives of the Public Law 
480 program were: (1) to reduce surpluses by 
making possible sales of farm products in 
addition to the normal dollar sales; (2) to 
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establish private trade channels for sales of 
farm products which could be continued 
with dollar sales after the termination of 
the program; and (3) to use part of the 
currency received from such sales to de- 
velop new markets or expand old markets for 
farm products. In our opinion these ob- 
jectives are still sound. 

In 1955 and 1956, authorization was in- 
creased from $700 million for foreign cur- 
rency sales to $3 billion. In 1957, Congress 
extended the act for 1 year and authorized 
$1 billion for fiscal year 1958. 

Public Law 480 has been successful in 
moving substantial quantities of agriculture 
products into export markets. However, 
when Public Law 480 was passed on July 
10, 1954, CCC had title or held loans on $6 
billion worth of agriculture surpluses. Today 
our surpluses amount to approximately $7.3 
billion. We have not been successful in 
making substantial reductions in the amount 
of our surpluses, but we have been able to 
halt the rapid accumulation which would 
have taken place had it not been for this 
effective export program. These facts, to- 
gether with the prospects of large produc- 
tion this year—especially of wheat—make it 
necessary to again extend this program. It 
is unfortunate that we have delayed the 
extension in the manner that we have. The 
Senate passed a bill extending the act last 
March. It is now July and the program ex- 
pired on June 30. This delay has caused 
a serious breakdown in negotiations of title 
I, foreign currency sales. As of March 30, 
1958, approximately $840 million of the $1 
billion Public Law 480 authorization was 
obligated. Since- March 30 the program has 
been operating on a small reserve. This has 
made it impossible to begin negotiations 
on a number of large programs. It is im- 
portant that negotiations be concluded on 
these large programs in time to allow or- 
derly shipping. These exports should be 
scheduled over the entire year, rather than 
attempting to move them in a 3- to 4-month 
period. . 

If the fiscal year 1959 authorization had 
been known by the Department of Agricul- 
ture it would have been possible to have 
concluded the agreement early in the year 
and perhaps we could have prevented heavy 
accumulations of surpluses in the fall. It 
should be borne in mind that extension of 
Public Law 480 aiso was delayed last year for 
over 4 months. Very few important agree- 
ments were signed between June and Octo- 
ber of 1957 due partially to the delay in 
enacting such an extension. 

The sharp decline in foreign exports dur- 
ing this period had a drastic effect upon 
American shipping and was very disruptive 
to the normal commercial trading facilities. 
As long as this program operates, it is essen- 
tial that it operate with proper continuity 
and careful programming, rather than ex- 
treme peaks of activity for a short period 
and then a virtual cessation of operation. 
Valuable time has already been lost due to 
the delay in enacting an extension bill. If 
we are to have proper administration of this 
program, it is important that we take prompt 
action. 

We do not mean to indicate that we should 
change the nature of the Public Law 480 
program. It is a temporary program. 
Throughout its legislative history it has 
been emphasized that these sales for foreign 
currency are an emergency measure and not 
@ permanent part of our agriculture exports. 
For example, the report from the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives (Rept. No. 432, dated May 9, 1957) 
stated, “This committee would remind those 
in charge of administering this law that it 
is not intended as a permanent part of either 
our agricultural or our foreign-trade pro- 
gram. It is an emergency iaw designed for 
the sole purpose of making the best of a 
bad situation by providing for the disposal 
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of agricultural surpluses in a manner which 
will return some benefit—if possible, a per- 
manent benefit—to the United States.” 

A program of sales for foreign currency 
can benefit American agriculture only a lim- 
ited length of time before markets start ori- 
enting to this way of doing business. The 
trade becomes acclimated, as it were, to such 
sales. In short, customer nations start to 
consider unconsciously or consciously, the 
Public Law 480 operations as a normal part 
of commercial trade. There are indications 
that just this already has happened in some 
instances. We view with serious concern 
evidence that some countries are adjusting 
their dollar exchange so that very little of 
it is used for the purchase of American 
farm products. They are taking for granted 
that they will be able to purchase 2 sub- 
stantial portion of their food and fiber needs 
from the United States with local currency. 
This places United States farm products in 
a very vulnerable position and jeopardizes 
future dollar markets. 

S. 3420 has been amended by substituting 
the language of H. R. 12954. Section 101 of 
H. R. 12954 extends authorization for for- 
eign currency sales for 1 year and provides 
a $1.5 billion authorization. This is an im- 
provement over the Senate bill which pro- 
vided an open-ended authorization. This 
type of authorization for Public Law 480 
would tend to destroy the temporary nature 
of the program. 

Sections 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, and 108 
of H. R. 12954 expands authorized uses for 
foreign currency generated under Public 
Law 480. This multiplicity of possible uses 
could greatly complicate the proper admin- 
istration of the program. We must not for- 
get that Public Law 480 is a trade develop- 
ment act and foreign currency should be 
used efficiently and effectively to accomplish 
this primary purpose. 

We are opposed to section 102 of H. R. 
12954 and feel that this section should be 
deleted. It represents an effort to tie the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s hands in adminis- 
tering the barter program. We are for a 
barter program vigorously implemented; 
however, it must be conducted with proper 
safeguards. Section 102 of this bill amends 
section 303 of Public Law 480 and directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to barter farn 
products for strategic and other materials 
up to $500 million annually. This section 
forbids the Secretary to restrict countries 
into which surplus-agriculture commodities 
may be sold under the program, except when 
the Secretary makes a specific finding as to 
a particular transaction, that such transac- 
tion will replace a cash sale for dollars. This 
places a burden of proof responsibility on 
the Secretary which, in our opinion, would 
make proper administration of the program 
impossible. Such a provision could cause an 
unrealistic barter program which could tend 
to displace substantial amounts of dollar 
sales. This would have the effect of chan- 
neling an even greater proportion of our 
agricultural exports into government pro- 
grams. 

We must recognize the danger signs. 
Over 40 percent of our agricultural exports 
moved under Government programs in fiscal 
year 1957. Farmers’ position in normal com- 
mercial trade must not be jeopardized. We 
must work toward expanded sales for dollars 
through private commercial channels. A 
barter program which merely displaces sales 
for dollars achieves no benefits for American 
farmers. It does not expand exports; it 
simply diverts them from private trade to 
government programs. 

However, a properly administered, properly 
implemented barter program can expand 
agricultural exports. The Secretary has this 
authority. We are assured that he will use 
it. 

Section 303 adds no new authority, but 
merely makes proper administration more 
Cifficult, if not impossible. Section 102 of 
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H. R. 12954 should be deleted in the long-run 
interest of the American farmers. 
Respectfully, 
Gerorce J. DIETZ. 


Le 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Titite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

. TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer_is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
“possible to do so without causing delay in the 
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publication of the regular Proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rgcorp style of type, and not more 

six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem. 
bers without charge. ° 

-6. Notation of withheld remarks —1f many. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “yp. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the Concresstona;, 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recogp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 





of corrections of the original copy and shall 


not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a newi- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 


rule shall not apply to quotations which 


form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConGcRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript i 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member 
such leave is requested; but this rule shal 
not apply to excerpts from letters, 
grams, or articles presented in Co! n 
with a speech delivered in the course of de 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For 
purposes of this regulation, any one 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House #7 
matter submitted for the Con 
RecorpD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. ote 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Repott- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the maill- 
script and prepare headings for all matter 


be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 


suitable reference thereto at the proper 
in the proceedings. 
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Mathematics and Science Education in 
Indiana Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
idix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Mathematics and Science Educa- 
tion in Indiana Schools,” written by Wil- 
pur Young, State superintendent of pub- 
licinstruction in Indiana. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


asfollows: ’ 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
INDIANA SCHOOLS 


(By Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
public instruction) 

Russian advances in the field of satellites 
have been responsible for criticisms of our 
science and mathematics education by cirtics 
of our educational system. Because of the 
interest expressed by the school people and 
the citizens in the veracity of these criti- 
cisms, the State superintendent of public 
instruction appointed a 14-member commit- 
tee with Clarence Manion, former dean of the 
Notre Dame Law School and a member of 
the Commission on General Education of the 
Indiana State Board of Education, to investi- 
gate and appraise science and mathematics 
education in the schools of Indiana. This in 
part, was necessitated because the schools 
were being blamed for the failure of the 
United States to launch a satellite before 
Russia's Sputnik I, and in part because the 
school people and the citizens wanted to 
know the truth about Indiana’s educational 
adequacy. The committee has scientifically 
studied the schools in Indiana to determine 
the actual facts in five areas of our educa- 
tional program pertinent to the teaching and 
achievements in the mathematics and science 
courses. These areas are as follows! (1) 
Teacher qualifications; (2) high school offer- 
ings; (3) pupil participation; (4) achieve- 





~ Ment of pupils; and (5) thé need for scholar- 


ships for talented pupils. To obtain perti- 


Rent data the committee used the records of 


tf 


the teacher training and licensing division, 
the statistical division, and the research di- 
vision of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. In addition to this, questionnaires 
Were mailed to all of the 707 Indiana high 
The fact that 100 percent of the 
questionnaires were returned is indicative of 
the excellent cooperation and true interest 
shown by the school administrators in aiding 
With this quest for the truth, Investigation 
of the five areas listed above has been com- 
Pleted and a summary of the results is as 
follows: 
TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 
The courses taken in colleges and/or uni- 
Versities by all the teachers of mathematics 
nd science were studied by examining their 
redentials filed in the teacher training and 
licensing division of the Indiana State De- 
Partment of Public Instruction. These rec- 


Appendix 


ords show that all mathematics teachers in 
Indiana have a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of college eredit in mathematics. 
Data from these also_reveal that ap- 
proximately 80 percent ef the biology, chem- 
istry, and phystes teachers have a teaching 
certificate in their specific area which, in 
fact, means that the biology teachers have 
a@ minimum of 24 semester hours of academic 
biology, and -the chemistry and physics 
teachers have a minimum of 18 semester 
hours of academic chemistry and academic 
physics. All of the other teachers, with 
the exception of a very small percent, have 
had at least 15 hours of science. For only 2.2 
percent of the biology teachers, 1 percent 
of the chemistry teachers, and 2.2 percent 
of the physics teachers were our records 
incomplete. 
HIGH-SCHOOL OFFERINGS 


The idea has been prevalent that our high 
schools no longer offer the challenging and 
solid courses in mathematics and science. 
The facts are that during the 1957-58 school 
year 85 percent of our high schools were 
offering physics; 83 percent were offering 
chemistry; 88 percent were offering second- 
year algebra; 72 percent were offering trigo- 
nometry, and 62 percent’ were offering solid 
geometry. All of these schools did not offer 
these subjects each year but offered the 
courses in alternate years. 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


During the school year 1957-58 the records 
showed that 100 percent of the graduating 
seniors had at least 1 year of mathematics; 
34 percent had 2 years of mathematics; 15 
percent had 3 years of mathematics, and 11 
percent had 4 years of mathematics. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard and former United States High Com- 
missioner to Germany, recently used in a 
nationwide telecast our data that 11 percent 
of Indiana graduates have 4 years of second- 
ary mathematics, as an indication of the 
strength of the American comprehensive 
secondary school. Of this year’s (1957-58) 
graduates, 100 percent had 1 year of science; 
26 percent had 2 years of science; 15 percent 
had 3 years of science; 2 percent had 4 years 
of science.. These figures indicate that 
about as many high-school pupils in Indi- 
ana today are enrolled in advance science 
and mathematics courses as could profit from 
the lerated study of these subjects. This 
statement assumes that it is the most capa- 
ble and talented students who are enrolled 
in these advanced courses. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 


The science and mathema committee 
tested the ninth-grade pup in mathe- 
matics and science. The California Test Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, Calif., was selected to 
provide the tests in mathematics and science. 
Schools were invited to participate on a yol- 
untary basis. Of the approximately 63,000 
pupils enrolled in the ninth grade, over 
44,000 students took both the science and 
the mathematics tests. 


The results of these tests have very defi- 


nitely established the high caliber of our 
students both in past and present achieve- 
ment and in the prognostication of their 
future scholastic ability and achievement. 
The tests were validated on the national 
norms previously established and grade 
placements were also derived and ascer- 


tained from these national norms. 


In the area of mathematics, the median 
grade level for Indiana’s 9th-grade stu- 


¢ 






dents was at the 10th grade. Approximately 
27 percent of the total number of 9th 
grade students taking the test showed a 
grade equivalent of 13 (college level) or 
more, while approximately 58 percent showed 
grade equivalents at or above the 10th year 
grade level. 

In the area of physical science, the median 
grade level for these 9th grade students was 
at the 9th grade level; however, 36 percent 
of the students taking the physical science 
exam showed a 10th grade equivalent or 
more. 

In the area of biological science, the me- 
dian grade level was the ninth grade, the 
same as in the area of physical science. 
Thirty-four percent of the 9th grade stu- 
dents taking this test placed at the 10th 
grade equivalent or more. 

Results show that 61.6 percent were above 
the national norms in mathematical rea- 
soning and mathematical fundamentals, 
and 50.7 percent were above the national 
norms in physical and biological sciences. 
More students were above the national 
norms in physical science than in biological 
science because many city schools offer bi- 
ology to 10th grade students while the test 
was given to 9th grade students. 


THE NEED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TALENTED 
PUPILS 


A questionnaire was sent to the 707 high 
school principals in Indiana asking the fol- 
lowing question: 

“How many students in your school 
qualify by the way of interest, ability, and 
aptitude in science and mathematics to per- 
form successful college work; how many do 
you estimate are unable to attend college 
because of lack of financial resources?” 

The replies to this question indicated that 
there were approximately 2,000 students who 
had the interest, ability, and aptitude for 
science and mathematics but lacked the 
funds needed for higher education. 

A 4'%-hour comprehensive examination 
in science, mathematics, English, and social 
studies was given to all seniors wanting to 
take the examination. Of the estimated 
2,000 qualified pupils who needed aid as 
reported on the questionnaires, 703 of these 
pupils took this comprehensive examina- 
tion and the results were sent to Yonkers, 
N. Y., where they were machine scored. 

There were 199 of the 703 pupils who 
ranked above the 90th percentile in mathe- 
matics and science based on national norms. 
The 199 pupils were then divided into 4 
categories: 

1. Twenty-seven pupils were counted in 
group I that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile based on national 
norms in each of the four fields of mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies. 

2. Seventy-three pupils were counted in 
group II that included all pupils making 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science, and a percentile average of 
above 90 in the 4 areas tested. 

8. Ninety-nine pupils were counted in 
group III that included all pupils ranking 
above the 90th percentile in mathematics 
and science but making a percentile rating 
of 90 or lower in English and social studies. 

The committee decided to consider at this 
time any of those pupils in the group III for 
scholarship aid who had a percentile rank- 
ing of 95 or above in mathematics and sci- 
ence. This-consideration included 179 of 
the 199 students: These students were asked 
concerning ‘their ability to finance their 
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higher education. Twenty-three students 
did not reply and it was assumed they had 
financial resources for attending college. 
Fourteen students stated that they had suf- 
ficient funds to attend a college or university 
of their own choice for 1 year. Twenty-five 
students advised the committee that they 
were going into fields other than mathe- 
matics and science in higher education 
therefore autematically eliminating them- 
selves. 

A need formula was applied to the 117 
remaining and qualified pupils. This form- 
ula has been widely used throughout the 
United States to determine, first, the finan- 
cial need necessary and, second, the amount 
of financial aid required in order to guar- 
antee 1 year of college work. 

Sixty-four students were eliminated by 
the formula, leaving 53 qualifying for aid 
for amounts from $10 to $1,200. Of the 53 
qualifying for financial aid, 37 already had 
scholarships ranging from $25 to $750. 

The committee learned that the problem 
at hand was not to provide scholarships as 
only 16 are needed and can be taken care 
of but the problem concerns provision for 
financial assistance for those already having 
scholarships in order to guarantee 1 year 
of college work. 

A plan is being devised whereby the 53 
needing financial aid in order to complete 
1 year of college education may secure that 
aid providing, of course, they enroll in college 
this fall and make satisfactory grades. 

The results of the study of these five areas 
have shown conclusively that the training 
and education directed to our students do 
not in any way preclude their ability to 
achieve and to meet the challenges of our 
changing world. 

The facts do show that our schools are 
very adequately meeting the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the pupils. Therefore, there 
is no basis whatsoever for unfavorable criti- 
cisms concerning Indiana’s educational sys- 
tem. The aims, the objectives, and the 
philosophy of our schools sharpen and chal- 
lenge the working tools of the pupils. Since 
progress is an important product, our youth 
will not mark time but will keep pace with 
all the developmentai tasks that our culture 
expects of them. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FIVE AREAS 


Teacher qualifications: The records of In- 
diana’s mathematics and science teachers 
show that they are well qualified to teach 
in these subject areas. 

High school offerings: Indiana’s high 
schools are definitely offering adequate 
mathematics and science courses to meet the 
needs of our challenging students. 

Pupil enrollment: The records show that 
Indiana’s high school seniors for 1957-58 had 
a firm and substantial background in both 
mathematics and science. o 

Achievement of pupils: Results of a mathe- 
matics and science test showed that in the 
area of mathematics, the median grade level 
for Indiana’s 9th grade students was at the 
10th grade. A large percentage of these stu- 
dents ranked at the grade equivalent of 13 
(college level) or more. 

In the science area, the median grade level 
was the 9th grade, while a large percentage 
ranked at the 10th grade equivalent or more. 

The need for scholarships for talentkd 
pupils: A 444-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion (essential high school content battery, 
form BM.) was taken by 703 qualified high 
school seniors. 

One hundred and ninety-nine or 28.3 per- 
cent of these 703 seniors made a percentile 
ranking, based on national norms, above 90; 
however, the committee decided not to con- 
sider for scholarship, at this time, thdse stu- 
dents who had an average percentile ranking 
of 94 or below in the areas of mathematics 
and science, and an average percentile rank- 


ing of 9( or Pciow in the areas of English and — 
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social studies. This eliminated 20 of the 199 
students. oe 

By process of further elimination accord- 
ing to pupil interest, course of study pursued, 
and a financial need formula; only 63 stu- 
dents, who were still qualified, remained. 

A plan is being devised whereby those 53 
students needing financial assistance may 
obtain. this aid from private sources in In- 
diana. The committee is convinced that 
Federal assistance on this program is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 





Alaska Statehood and District of 
Columbia Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


> OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, July 15, President Eisenhower sent 
United States marines into Lebanon, the 
U. N. Security Council began consid- 
ering sending a police force to the Mid- 
east, Great Britain prepared te send 
paratroopers into Jordan and the United 
States Senate was obligated to consider 
and pass bills permitting the District of 
Columbia Commissioners to alter over- 
head wiring regulation, expanding the 
charter of the St. Thomas Literary So- 
ciety in Washington and permitting 
and permitting clerks of the District of 
Columbia Municipal Court of Appeals to 
administer oaths. 

While these bills are innocuous in and 
of themselves and merited enactment, 
legislation such as this could best be con- 
sidered by a locally elected body in the 
finest tradition of our governmental her- 
itage rather than by the Congress of the 
United States which was elected by the 
people of the States to serve as our Na- 
tional Legislature rather than as a mu- 
nicipal city council. 

Now that Alaska has been admitted in- 
to the Union, very serious and active con- 
sideration must be given to ng to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia their 
rights of citizenship and giving to them 
such modicum, at the very least, of self- 
government. There is legislation pres- 
ently pending on the calendar of this 
body providing for home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; I hope very much that 
such legislation will be enacted into law. 

The Reporter Dispatch of White 
Plains, N. Y., on Tuesday, July 8, 1958, 
carried a ringing editorial urging that 
the people of the District of Columbia 
be divested of their second-class citizen- 
ship and restored to full citizenship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fair PLAY ror HomME-GRown AMERICANS, Too 

There’s been almost unanimous ap- 





Texans—on 

State of the Union. It’s anticipated that 
Hawaii won’t have to wait very long to be- 
come the 50th. 





July 93 
Yet, while we're weléoming Alaska, which 

we acquired in 1867, and preparing to lay 

down another red carpet for Hawaii, 


joined us in 1898, we stubbornly hold back 
in the awkward status of less than 


class citizenry the 800,000 residents of g 


mainland section which has been with us 
since the Revolution. 

While we tie in Juneau, Alaskan 
as far distant from Washington as is Lon. 
don, we still push back from statehood, of 
even territorial status, the home of the Ny. 
tional Capital itself. 

Alaska and Hawaii to be States? But regi. 
dents of the District of Columbia not tp 
be given even territorial rights? Doesn't 
sound exactly like fair play, does it? 

Population of the District is just a little 
bit more than that of Westchester, Its 
four times that of Alaska. Yet, while Alas. 
kans are getting ready to elect State ang 
congressional officers, folks in the District 
of Columbia can’t vote for even a dog- 
catcher. : f 

Oh, they’re allowed to pay taxes, 
estate taxes, personal income aaa a 
tion taxes—but they don’t have legal 
to even a whisper as to how those taxes shall 
be used. Instead, that function is given by 
present law to nonresidents, to Members of 
Congress who live and have personal interests 
many hundreds of miles away. 

How would we feel here in our 
if an authority reported that_the salary level 
of our public school teachers was “not only 
a disgrace but fails to enable the board af 
education to recruit properly trained teach- 
ers’? And how much worse would we feel 
if we knew the statement to be a 
true but were completely helpless to do the 
least little thing to correct it? Yet, that’s 
the situation in the District of Columbia. 

Why, even such a comparatively minor 
matter as whether the District, entirely ur- 
ban, should have daylight saving time took 
up hours of debate in the Senate, hours 
which might have been far better given to 
discussion of weighty national and interna- 
tional issues. Senators from Western agri- 
cultural States whose constituents are con- 
genitally opposed to daylight saving 0b- 
jected to giving the boon of an extra how 
of summer daylight for relaxation of Dis- 
trict residents. 

Consider our own Senator Jacos K. Javrrs. 
He’s on the Senate District Committee. In 
that role he has all the responsibilities and 
headaches ef a Mount Vernon alderman or 
a Westchester . The time he 
should be able to give to global issues he 
must surrender instead to questions of sew- 
ae ee and garbage disposal. Is that 

? 

Then, there’s our other Senator, Invine 
M. Ives, who has been named to a joint 
committee to iron out differences between 
Senate and House on the District's budget 
He faces the unpleasant task of imposing 
taxes upon property owners who can’t says 
word about how big that budget cam be, 
how it should be raised, or how it must be 
spent. i 

Who was it said away back in our eatly 
colonial days: “Taxation without represel- 
tation is tyranny”? And if true then, why 
not now? “i 

Is this what we sent our Senators and 
Representatives to Washington for? Is thls 
local government a burden we must 
upon them when they need all their Mme 
and energy and brains to meet pressing mi 
tional problems? : 

Senator Javzrs, realizing the situation, has 
helped to introduce a home rule bill for 
the District of Columbia. Its passage will 
give fair, honest, Amerjcan-type me 
tion to residents of the National Capital. 
tives of petty annoying details of 


will also relieve Senators and 
administration, and thereby make that time 






available for the more important and MOR ~ 


proper work of Congress. 
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of course, there may have been away back 
there in 1790 some reason to exclude District 
of Columbia residents from local voting 
rights. There may have been some slight 
substance for fear of local control of the 
National Capital. 

But that fanciful bugaboo evaporated 
from the dim mists of capricious imagina~ 
tion many decades ago. it’s laughable now 
to advance the supposition that to give the 
yote to the District of Columbia would en- 
danger the basic principles of the Nation. 

§0, while we're preparing to recognize the 
civic equality of Alaskans and of Hawalians, 
now about giving a bit of fair play consider- 

to the rights of mainland Americans in 
our National Capital? 





Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1959 





SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 
‘The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
considering the bill H. R. 13450 making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, or someone 
familiar with the matter, a question in 
reference to a statement in the com- 
mittee report appearing on page 48 hav- 
ing to do with the reactor-development 
program. 
mended, according to the report, the 
following: 

The budgeted program includes $1,250,000 
for development work on fast-reactor sys- 
tems. In keeping with the position taken 
by conferees on the bill*last year none of 
these funds are to be charged against the 
contract between the AEC and the Power 
Reactor Development Co. 


It is my understanding that during 
fiscal year 1958 none of the funds made 
available for the fast-breeder reactor 
were specifically charged to ‘the PRDC 
contract but that benefits from AEC re- 
search on the reactor-development pro- 


stam could be made available to the. 


project. Do I gather from the 
words in the committee report that the 
same arrangement will be carried on in 
fiscal 1959? 
Mr. RABAUT. The answer is “Yes.” 
Mr, FORD. That arrangement is sat- 
ry, as I understand, to the PRDC 
and the AEC. Therefore I am glad to 


| hear that this bill for the fiscal year 1959 


will carry out that arrangement in the 
future. ; 


Mr. RABAUT. The Congress has 
hever approved the contract between the 
AEC and PRDC but, as far as the gen- 

§ question is concerned, the an- 
is “Yes.” The situation is the 


Mr. FORD. 1 thank the gentleman 
fom Michigan. He is as concerned 


The committee has. recom-. 
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about this matter as I am. _I think the 
answer is very satisfactory. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to.make a comment and ask 
a question of the committee, particu- 
larly with reference to the matter re- 
ferred to on page 5 of the committee re- 
port. This has to do with emergency 
conservation measures. The Congress 
several years ago appropriated $24 mil- 
lion for disaster relief in areas that had 
been devastated by floods and other acts 
of nature. Now, as I understand, there 
is about $18 million or $19 million re- 
maining of this fund. The question is 
this: Does this bill extend that public 
law,;which I understand was Public Law 
85 and Public Law 170? 

Mr. TABER. I understand it does. 

Mr.. BEAMER. -Well, the reason I 
asked that question, I represent a dis- 
trict and I think many others represent 
districts where there have been tremen- 
dous flood losses this year in various 
farm areas. Now, the other question 
that I would like to ask is this: Is this 
amount of money on a matching basis, 
or is it on a loan basis? Could that be 


* answered? 


Mr. TABER. I think I would have to 
yield to a member of the agricultural 
subcommittee to answer that question. 

Mr. BEAMER. As to the language on 
page 2 of the bill, emergency conserva- 
tion measures, is that money available 
on a matching basis or is it an outright 
grant? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is an outright 
grant to repay money expended by local 
people to remedy the damage done in 
times of natural disaster. The law itself 
limits the area and conditions under 
which the funds are available. The 
State must determine the disaster, and 
the President must agree. We have, for 
@ period of years, each year extended 
this disaster fund in line with the legis- 
lation. The budget request was that we 
extend it now for-6 months. In view of 


‘the restrictions and limitations in the 


law itself, which protects the funds, we 
felt it was better to continue the fund 
on an indefinite basis. 

Mr. BEAMER. I discussed this with 


the chairman of the subcommittee, the 


gentleman from Mississippi, and I think 


it is an excellent move, but I did want 


to get this question answered. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Permit me to go fur- 
ther by saying that actually this is a re- 
imbursement to the people in the area 
who do certain work incident to recov- 
ery from a disaster which the Federal 
Government and the State determined 
did exist. - 

Mr. BEAMER. And it must be de- 
clared a disaster area? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right; which 
comes from the Federal Government and 
the State Government, and that pre- 
cedes the allocation of money from this 
fund.. 

Mr. BEAMER. I compliment the 
committee for including it and extend- 
ing this particular legislation. 


~~. 
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Nixon Pens Own Story of Latin 
Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego 
Tribune of July 15, 1958: 

Nrxon Pens Own Srory or LATIN 
COMMUNISTS 


(By RicHarp NrIxon) 


WASHINGTON.—I appreciate the opportu- 
nity Victor Riesel has afforded me to report 
through his column on an important aspect 
of my South American trip, which, because 
of the understandable interest in the violent 
démonstrations which occurred, has not been 
adequately covered in the press. 

I have often been-asked why I insisted that 
State Department officials arrange meetings 
with labor-union leaders in the countries I 
visited wherever my schedule would permit. 

The answer is that a free trade-union 
movement is one of the strongest bulwarks 
against communism. 

The proof of the truth of this conclusion 
is that the growing trade-union movement 
in Latin America is a major target of Com- 
munist infiltration. 

TRADE UNIONS GROW FAST 


In the-United States we can be grateful 
for the fact that our trade-union leaders 
were among the first to recognize the insidi- 
ous character of the international Commu- 
nist movement and the threat it presented 
to all free institutions. Men like George 
Meany, for example, were never fooled by 
the popular-front tactics of the Communists 
and they have fought the Communists skill- 
fully and effectively through the years. 

The trade-union movement in Latin 
America is comparatively small but it is 
growing fast, and in countries where former 
governing classes are losing their influence 
the trade-union leaders, together with lead- 
ers in the universities and public-opinion 
media, form a powerful and sometimes de- 
cisive force in determining the makeup of 
governments and their policies. 

The Communists recognize this. That is 
why they are concentrating their efforts pri- 
marily not on government and business of- 
ficials who may be in power today, but on 
the union leaders, the university students, 
and the public-opinion molders who may be 
in power tomorrow. 

TALKS VERY FRIENDLY 


What progress have they made as far as 
unions are concerne@? We would be de- 
ceiving ourselves if we were not to recog- 
nize that they have made and are now mak- 
ing serious inroads in the union movement 
in Latin America. Thé Red labor network, 
organized under the direction of Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, is well-heeled, efficiently 


‘ organized, and ruthlessly aggressive. 


Even in those countries where the Com- 
munist Party is outlawed, Moscow-trained 
and directed labor leaders are working and 
planning for the day when they will come 
to power. In other countries they openly 
boast of their Communist affiliation and are 
waging unceasing warfare on those they re- 
alize are their most effective opponents—the 
free trade-union leaders. 

But there is another side to this story— 
an encouraging one from the viewpoint of 
those who support the cause of freedom. I 
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saw this side first hand. In every country I 
visited, with the exception of Venezuela, I 
met with free trade-union leaders. 

The meetings I attended and the discussions 
I had with these leaders were without ex- 
ception always friendly. That does not mean 
that they agreed with me on all aspects of 
United States policy. But in each instarice it 
was a friendly disagreement from which a 
better understanding of the true attitude of 
the people of the United States toward those 
of Latin America resulted. 

Since I have returned to the United States, 
I have received scores of letters from these 
democratic labor leaders deploring the inci- 
dents that so grossly misrepresented the true 
sentiments of the people of South America 
toward the United States. To note a few 
among many, Augusto Malave Villalba, of 
Venezuela, wrote that the organized workers 
of his national emphatically repudiated the 
incidents that took place. 

The Confederation of Labor of Peru re- 
jected the demonstrations as “contrary to 
their ideals of democracy, freedom, and inter- 
American trade unionism.” And it should 
also be pointed out that in the demonstra- 
tions that took place there was no partici- 
pation whatever by free trade union members. 


SPLENDID JOB RELATED 


I found in my converastions with trade 
union leaders that they recognize the threat 
which communism presents to the true in- 
terests of the working people of South Amer- 
ica. They say there is no place in the Amer- 
icas for the kind of foreign controlled dic- 
tatorship which mowed down workers by 
the thousands in the streets of Budapest. 
They realize that a Communist government 
would mean the end of the right to strike 
and all the other powers that a free trade 
union must have if it is to survive and 
grow. 

Much of the credit for the successful fight 
against Communist infiltration of the union 
movement in Latin America goes to the In- 
ternational Regional Labor Organization 
(ORIT) with which the free labor organiza- 
tions are associated. 

And I am happy to point out that the 
American trade union movement through the 
AFL-CIO is doing a splendid job in Latin 
America, as well as in other parts of the world 
in encouraging the development of free trade 
unions as opposed to Communist unions. 


STRONGER PROGRAM NEEDED 


I would not suggest that this battle for or- 
ganized labor in the Americas is won. I 
believe we should step up our activities in 
this struggle in several respects. We should 
strengthen the labor attaché sections in the 
embassies in Latin America. We should in- 
crease in quality and quantity the labor 
union phase of our leader exchange program. 

And probably most important of .all, 
through our information program and every 
means possible we must get across to the 
great masses of people in Latin America 
that the policies of our Government and our 
enlightened 20th cenjury private enterprise 
are dedicated to the ideal of producing there, 
as in the United States, not just a good life 
for the few but a better life for the mnay. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Harold W. Handley, 
Governor of Indiana, with regard to 
Federal aid to education. o 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
\ Indianapolis, July 21, 1058. 
Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Briu: A hypothesis is orfly a hypoth- 
esis until it is proven or disproven by facts. 
Following the launching of Sputnik I, we in 
Indiana began a thorough factfinding study 
of our education system, particularly re- 
garding science and mathematics courses, 
enrollments, and pupil aptitudes. The en- 
tire project was conducted by a representa- 
tive committee of citizens and educators, 
headed by Dr. Clarence E. Manion, former 
dean of the University of Notre Dame Law 
School. 

Every Indiana ninth grade student re- 
ceived an identical test, the results being 
evaluated by a professional laboratory. We 
also gave an.extensive test to high-school 
seniors to determine exceptional individuals. 
Then we inquired of these exceptional sen- 
iors as to how many wished to enter college 
and how many would need financial and 
scholarship assistance. 

The results of these tests and inquiries 
are detailed in the attached summary. Be- 
cause there is now before the United States 
Congress proposed legislation for Federal 
scholarships, we feel that you might be par- 
ticularly interested. We are convinced that 
Indiana does not need such Federal assist- 
ance, and that if similar factual inquiry 
were made in the other States the same 
conclusions would be tenable regarding 
them. 

Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions and 
institutions now independent or State 
supported would become completely subser- 
vient to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly establish its self- 
perpetuating existence. 

Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be 
handled locally and individually. 

Sincerely, 
Haroutp W. HANDLEY, 
Governor of Indiana. 





Living Theater, Music, and Ballet: A 
Wedding of Business and the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK ae 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
presently pending before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare, 
S. 2081, to establish the United States 
Arts Foundation, a measure which I in- 
troduced on May 15, 1957, to establish an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to 
give assistance to the performing arts— 
living theater, music, and ballet. Stimu- 
lation of interest in eulture and the arts 


~ 


has Jong been regarded as almost 

an academic prerogative; however, jn. 

terest in the living arts is not so 

but rather encompasses our whole ng. 

tional life. This is true in 

these days when we seek deeper content 
and motivation in our national] 

Tlustrative of this is an article appear. 

ing in the Wall Street Journal of 

13, 1958, Aiding the Arts, detailing 

activities of businessmen in the eae 

tion of living theater, music and the 
ballet and the dividends, spiritual as wel] 
as material, which accrue. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Racogp, 
as follows: 

AIDING THE ARTS—MANY BUSINESSMEN Jom 
Cfrt1es’ Drives To SPuR Music, Drama, 
DaNncE—THEY PusH Bic NEw CENTER py 
NEw YOrK, BACK FESTIVALS IN Fort Warne, 
BIRMINGHAM—A GOAL: REVIVING Down. 
TOWN 

(By Jerome J. Zukosky) 


New Yorx.—Around the green baize- 
covered board-room table in General Foods’ 
Corp.’s Park Avenue headquarters, 15 men 
and women sat down recently ior an unusual 
conference. 

Its subject: “How To Ask for a Million 
Dollars.” , 

Around the table were the heads of some 
of the Nation’s biggest banks, brokerage 
houses and industrial concerns. The lesson 
in fund solicitation, conducted by Clarence 
Francis, rétired chairman of General Foods, 
was part of a meticulously plotted cam- 
paign to coax from'‘corporate treasuries con- - 
tributions to a relatively new venture in 
business philanthropy: Culture. 


CULTURAL CLUSTER 


The executives at this meeting and other 
volunteer solicitors are seeking $75 million 
for Lincoln Center, an 1il-acre cluster of 
halls to be built near Manhattan's Colum- 
bus Circle. The center eventually may 
house opera, symphony, dance, drama and 
other performing troupes. Construction is 
scheduled to start later this year, with com- 
pletion of the entire center due by 1964. 

It will be the largest privately financed 
‘cultural project ever built in the United 
States. Some $7.5 million is expected to 
come from corporations, the rest will be s0- 
licited from private, noncorporate sources. ° 


“It bothers some people to ask their friends 
or associates for a million dollars, 
when they know they are asking for more 
than their company or they themselves can 
give,” comments John MecNuty, a fund-tais- 
ing counselor to the group. “We've tried 
show them how.” ee 

The culture crusaders’ embarrassment, 
however, isn’t the only problem. “Lincoln 
Center is selling a new idea,” says 
Young, associate of John D. Rockefeller 1, 
active head and a promoter of the project. - 
“Business support for the arts now is at the 
stage where corporate aid to education Wa 
10 years ago and aid to medical and weltal 
work was 30 years ago. We want 


to 
spectacular example to establish suppor ti a 


the products of man’s leisure and spirit as 
well as his health and vocational traiming: 
OTHER CITIES WATCH “ata 
Other cities are watching Lincoln Center’ 
development. with keen interest. The P 
of downtown areas has long been & 
problem for most metropolises. 





perts in urban affairs believe that if dowie — 


town areas in cities around the county” 
as places where the best im ent 


tainment and cultural activities is La 
it may trigger an overall revival in comment — 


els 
. 
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pousing, and other flelds. Thus cities as 
as Seattle, Pittsburgh, and Winston- 


auditoriums for performing arts companies. 
Birmingham, Louisville, Beston, St. Paul, 
cincinnati and Port Wayne, among others, 
are stepping up promotion of arts festivals 
ysing existing facilities. In addition, a Fort 
Wayne group is trying to raise $3 million for 
a permanent music, drama, and dance center. 

Behind the increasing zeal of the culture 
cam ers, too, is @ growing respect for 
other practical benefits of ballet, opera, and 


ter. 
ewe want to attract top-notch technical 
pedple here,” says @ General Electric Co. offi- 
cial in Louisville, “but their wives badger 
them to settle in New York or some other 
city where the kids can enjoy the cultural 
advantages they think we don't have here. 
What has Louisville got other than horses 
and whisky, they ask?” 
CONTINUING GROWTH 


Adds Dr. John E. Bryan, director of Bir- 
mingham’s Committee of 100, composed of 
leading local businessmen, “We want to con- 
tinue our industrial growth and we have to 
attract the people to do it. The men our 
firms want always ask what the community 
has to offer. And they mean cultural activi- 
ties as well as good schools and such.” 

Dr. Bryan, for 11 years superintendent of 
schools in Birmingham, says over 100,000 per- 
sons attended the 765 theater, ballet, opera, 
orchestral, and art programs during the just 
completed Festival of the Arts in Birming- 
ham. 

The Lincoln Center idea already has won 
widespread praise from New York business- 
men. The reason is simple: Planners of the 


project figure it will attract some 2,500,000: 


additional persons annually to cultural 
events—an influx which naturally would be 
a boon to merchants. 

Recently, New York City condemned the 
land on which Lincoln Center will stand and 
sold it for $4 million to the nonprofit corpor- 
ation that will build and operate the enter- 
prise. That was far less than the land cost 
the city; the Federal Government nrakes up 
two-thirds of the city’s loss under the slum 
clearance program, 

Lincoln Center’s costs se far have been paid 
from some $15.5 million contributed by three 
philanthropic foundations. The first unit 
to be built is a 2,800-seat concert hall, to be 
Teady late in 1960. 


COMPANY CONTRIBUTIONS 


According to David Church, director of the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, the $7.5 million being sought from 
business for Lincoln Center probably is more 
than all United States corporations have 
given directly to the performing arts in any 
l year. A survey made 2 years ago of con- 
tributions by 138 corporations, showed only 
25 cents of each gift dollar went for “civic 
and cultural” activities, “and probably only 
half that went to the arts,” Mr. Church 
notes. American companies gave away some 
$520 million last year im all forms of phi- 


' lanthropy, the association figures. 


There have been some notable cases of 
corporate financial aid to the arts, to be 
sure, _ One came a few years ago when the 
Detroit Symphony was resuscitated hy a 
$260,000 grant from 26 corporations. The 
— pledged to continue the aid for 2 


Se many fund managers say business aid 
been sporadic and unplanned, at best. 
Direct grants generally have come only after 
ate, emergency appeals. 
Many communities recently have unified 
their cultural fund on the lines of 
community chest campaigns. 
“Tt is now much easier to solicit gifts from 
ey leaders who formerly were reluc- 
t to give to one organization such as the 
ville Symphony only to be deluged with 


~ dozens of requests from other groups,” as- 


serts Richard H. Wangerin, director of the 
Louisville fund, now busily collecting $131,- 
000 in its annual appeal. The money will 
help rub out deficits of the Kentucky Opera 
Association, the symphony, a junior art gal- 
lery, and several other organizations. 

LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 


Notes Leslie C. White, manager of Cincin- 
nati’s Institute of Fine Arts, another united 
fund: “We collected $250,000 in 1948, our 
first united drive, about $50,000 more than 
the total collected by all the individual cul- 
tural groups in town the year before.” Now 
the drive garners $325,000 a year and has be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 contributors. About 
$160,000 was donated last year by corpora- 
tions and business firms. 

Most united fund drives are handled by 
community arts council, which also admin- 
ister certain office chores and business de- 
tails of the cultural organizations that are to 
share in the collected funds. There are 
some 50 councils now, compared with 5 or 6 


‘ @ few years ago, says Mrs. Helen Thompson, 


president of the American Symphony \ Or- 
chestra League, which coordinates their ac- 
tivities. 

The councils range from new and strug- 
gling groups, such as Fort Wayne’s Fine Arts 
Foundation, which has not yet launched a 
united fund drive and whose director recently 
painted his own office, to well-oiled organ- 
izations such as Winston-Salem’s Arts 
Council. A proud North Cardlinian boasts 
the Winston-Salem group has a volunteer 
battery of three lawyers to iron out tax 
tangles and a punched-card machine that 
will, for example, come up with the names of 
likely contributors. 

Unified funds may help spur culture con- 
tributions, but they don’t solve all the prob- 
lems facing the money raisers. Some com- 
pany executives, for example, fret over 
possible stockholder opposition to corporate 
philanthropy. Lincoln Center’s directors 
went so far as to have the New York law 
firm of Milbank; .Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
draw up a lengthy brief asserting the legal- 
ity of such grants. 


RECESSION TROUBLES 


“The recession isn’t exactly helping us,” 
says Allen K. Holding, fund-raising counsel 
to the Lincoln Center campaigners. Mr. 
Holding observes, however, that none of the 
leading corporations approached by the Cen- 
ter has declined to consider the request. 

“Art isn’t a critical and tangible need,” 
says ex-public relations man Richard Gibeau, 
who heads Ft. Wayne's effort to secure $3 
million to endow a permanent group of 
buildings for the performance of music, 
drama and dance. He describes his work as 
“low pressure and long range.” 

The Ft. Wayne Fine Arts Foundation dis- 
tributes a bulletin to about 2,600 families, 
sponsors a\four-night-a-week program of 
serious music on local radio stations and 
presents lectures by visiting artists several 
times a month. Much of the annual budget 
of $17,000 comes from 14 locadé concerns such 
as the Rea Magnet Wire Co., Inc., whose 
president, Samuel A. Rea, is head of the 
foundation; Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co.; Magnavox Co., and Fort Wayne Corru- 
gated Paper Co. Sighs 37-year-old Mr. 
Gibeau: “It takes enthusiasm and a lot of 
faith.” ; ; 

BIBLE BELT STRATEGY 


Sometimes enthusiasm stimulates unusual 
strategems. “We're in the so-called Bible 
Belt,” drawls R. Philip Hanes of Winston- 
Salem. “So we had all our preachers one 
Sunday deliver sermons on the good of 
artistic endeavor. We put up religious pic- 
tures in the churches painted by art classes 
supported by the Arts Council, and had notés 
printed on church programs indicating what 
choir members took part in the choral so- 
cieties in town.” 
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The problem of how to finance the per- 
forming arts in America currently is under 
study by the Ford Foundation. W. McNeil 
Lowry, a Ford Foundation official, notes one 
plan under consideration by the Foundation 
is a setup similar to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Inc., and the National 
Wilson Fellowship Program, Inc. Both are 
nonprofit corporations originally endowed by 
Pord and others to encourage corporate do- 
nations to education by providing central 
administration of funds. 

Many business and cultural leaders hope 
that through centralized private adminis- 
tration of such funds this country can avoid 
direct Government intervention in the arts. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and 
Russia, among others, funnel government 
funds to state opera houses, ballet and 
theater companies and orchestras and send 
thém abroad as national troupes. 

“We hope our groups will fulfill a similar 
function—and it’s fitting they will be pri- 
vately financed,” says Lincoln Center’s Mr. 
Young. Planners hope the Center will serve 
as a home base for touring troupes. 

The center also will have an educational 
role. Some $20 million of the $75 million 
to be raised will be used for scholarships and 
subsidies for untried productions. The Juil- 
liard School of Music will cut its enrollment 
from about 1,400 now in its present quarters 
near Columbia University to about 400 when 
it moves into its new plant at Lincoln Center. 
The change will enable it to concentrate on 
only the most talented students and to ad- 
vance instruction to the postgraduate level. 

The renfainder of the funds raised will be 
spent to build a new house for the Metro- 
politan Opera, a replacement for Carnegie 
Hall for the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, buildings for Juilliard, the first new 
dramatic theater in New York in two dec- 
ades, a dance theater, library, museum, band 
shell and a landscaped plaza. Under the 
plaza will be an 800-car parking garage owned 
by the city. 

The Metropolitan Opera, the Juilliard 
School and the other organizations will lease 
space from Lincoln Center. But rents are 
likely to be lower than the organizations 
might pay if they were to rent comparable 
facilities from a landlord intent on piling 
up profits. _The nonprofit Center is chiefly 
interested only in collecting enough in rents 
to cover maintenance of its properties. Also 
helping to hold down rents will be the fact 
that all capital costs will have been covered 
by contributions. 

Lincoln Center, like similar but smaller 
projects in Seattle and Pittsburgh, is part 
of a broader urban-renewal project. The 
New York venture consists of a 45-acre site 
being rebuilt under title I of the National 
Housing Act. Besides the arts facilities, 
there will be a midtown campus of Fordham 
University and several housing developments. 
All of the new buildings will replace tene-- 
ments and rundown commercial buildings. 
Estimated cost: $200 million, of which $42 
million consists of Federal and city grants 
for land acquisition. 

As a result of these subsidies, Lincoln Cen- 
ter bought its land at about half the cost 
to New York City, with the Federal Govern- 
ment absorbing two-thirds of the city’s loss. 

The housing developments and Fordham 
University’s buildings, like Lincoln Center, 
will be privately owned, and they, too, will 
benefit from Federal and city subsidies to 
cut the cost of their land. 

The redevelopmént project has not been 
without controversy. In fact, some tenants 
and owners of buildings now on the land 
have gone to court in an effort to block the 
entire project. Their contention: Land sub- 
sidies to Fordham University, a Catholic in- 
stitution, violate constitutional provisions 
on separation of church and state. 

The New York State Court of Appeals will 
hold hearings on the issue March 24, after | 
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which the Federal district court in New York 
City also will hold hearings. Until final dis- 
position is made, no tenants can be evicted 
from the site. 

An attorney for Lincoln Center says the 
risk taken by the center in buying its land 
and planning the project is minimal, but 
that it is possible Fordham’s plans may be 
affected by the court actions. “We wouldn't 
have sunk $4 million into the land if we 
didn’t think the center would go through,” 
the lawyer notes. 





Mr. Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., 
Saturday, July 19, 1958: 

Mr. NASSER 


A Nasser who begged for his life in 1956, 
today has become an arrogant egotist, 
bloated out of size by implied support of 
Russia in the Middle East crisis. 

In less than 2 weeks the Egyptian Army 
Nasser claimed was unbeatable, was scat- 
tered all cver the Gaza Strip and Sinai Pen- 
insula 2 years ago by armed Israel forces, 
and Nasser himself fled from Cairo, fearing 
capture. 

He was restored to power by American 
intervention when this country persuaded 
Israel, Great Britain, and France to with- 
draw their armed forces from Egyptian soil 
without getting an iron-clad agreement from 
Nasser the Suez Canal would remain -an 
international waterway. Another case of 
our bumbling foreign policy. : 

A couple of weeks after this country 
hinted Marshal Tito of Yuugoslavia would be 
welcomed back into the fold and thus be- 
come eligible for added American aid, the 
Yugoslav leader granted formal recognition 
to the rebels in Iraq who had killed their 
king, friendly to American interests. 

There is hardly a spot in the world where 
American diplomacy has been worth a tink- 
er’s dam and this goes back to the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 

Mr. Nasser has a nuisance value to the 
Kremlin. He can trade on Arab nationalism, 
incite his followers to overthrow governments 
inimical to his personal interests, and grab 
off valuable oil-producing territory without 
raising the living standards of the Arabian 
people one iota. 

Today he is a pawn of Russian imperialism 
and when he has served that country’s pur- 
poses he will be liquidatd or sent into com- 
parative oblivion like Molotov and Malenkov. 

Nasser is this generation’s symbol of Hit- 
lerism ever on the march to increase his 
personal power without thoughts of the con- 
sequences, ; 

There seems little doubt now but for 
American and British intervention, Lebanon 
and Jordan today would be under Nasser 
guidance and the Middie East would be en- 
tirely lost to the Western World. P 

A veto by Russia in the United Nations 
Security Council last night sidetracked pas- 
sage Of a resolution backing the American- 
British stand as votes in this body have to be 
unanimous. 

An emergency meeting of the United Na- 
tions Assembly may be in the making for 
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Monday or early next week as a showdown 
nears on whether further U. N. security forces 
are to be sent to the Middle East. 

And while all this debate is going on the 
man on the street, unlearned in diplomacy, 
dumb in the art of doublecrossing, wonders 
why United States does not demand the 
ouster of Russia from the U. N., as she has 
contributed nothing but trouble since she be- 
came a charter member in 1945 with extra 
veto voting power granted no other nation. 

Russia has been a thorn in the side of 
amicable relations with every country in the 
world that wants to see peate restored to this 
global hemisphere. She has been repre- 
sented in the U. N. by men who consider 
moves toward peace signs of exterior weak- 
ness, inward cowardice. 

With some exceptions President Eisen- 
hower’s decision to send marines into Leb- 
anon has won almost universal approval. 
Even Truman who seldom has anything good 
to say about the man in the White House, 
okayed the move as one dictated by necessity. 

It may be recalled he took similar moves 
when President in halting the Communist 
tide running toward Greece and Turkey and 
won instant American approval for that 
broad step. 

It’s a touchy situation that faces United 
States today following the marine and para- 
troop landing in a country far from the 
shores of America, but it is one time when 
unity should prevail among Americans, and 
let the pot shooting to Russia and members 
of the United Arab Repubic. 

It was inevitable a showdown had to come 
sometime between the free and the commu- 
nistic world—that time may be here now. At 
least the Kremlin now knows Uncle Sam is no 
longer bluffing. 





Plea to President Eisenhower To Retain 
National Guard at Full Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mendation is in order on the action of 
the House yesterday in passing House 
Concurrent Resolution 333, expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the Na- 
tional Guard strength should not be re- 
duced below 400,000 nationally. In line 
with this action, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include letters sent to the Presi- 
dent and to Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Elroy urging the President to reverse his 
proposed decision to reduce the National 
Guard strength: 

JULY 18, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut Davip EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: May I respectfully, 
but strongly, protest the reductions in Na- 
tional Guard strength throughout the 
country, and urge, instead, an increase in 
the guard’s unit strength and number of 
units. Minnesota is probably no harder hit 
by the proposal than other States, but the 
net effect of the proposed reduction in Min- 
nesota is shattering. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have 
received from the Honorable Orville L. Free- 
man, Governor of Minnesota. Governor 
Freeman ably evaluates the effect of the 
proposed cut for Minnesota. For all in- 








tents and purposes, the cut spread 
throughout the country will destroy the ef. 
fectiveness of the guard—and its 

ness in the national defense picture, 

The greatest moral force in our coun 
has always been the quiet patriotism ang 
dependability of our people. In any kind of 
crisis, the people gather their spiritual 
strength to do “what has to be done.” 
accept their responsibilities as you 
yours. Our people willingly provide the 
civilian army which has made it possible for 
this country to win every war in which it 
has been engaged throughout its history, 
The National Guard is the exemplification of 
this sense of responsibility of the citizens 
of this country. It performs its duties in 
peace and in war. It is composed of people 
who serve and train voluntarily. It is a 
“grassroots” arm upon which the military 
must depend. 

Today, we are faced with serious interna- 
tional troubles, different from the troubles of 
past years. Today the threat of terrible de. 
struction from nuclear forces hangs heavy 
over every head and every heart. Despite 
this, the people of the country, according to 
news reports, have accepted your decision on 
the Middle East with reactions ranging from 
resignation to approval, whatever they may 
think are the reasons and causes of our 
present difficulties in that area. This is the 
way the American people perform. 

Persistence with the decision to cut back 
the National Guard will be not only detri- 
mental to the morale of the people, but it 
will also seem to them, unwise and shi 
sighted in the extreme. The times de 
mand forthright action. If a mistake has 
been made in proposing the cutback, the 
administration should be willing, for the 
safety of the country and the morale of the 


people, to reverse the.decision and with- 


draw the proposal at once. 
Respectfully, 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
[Copy to Secretary McElroy.] 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
St. Paul, July 14, 1958. 
The Honorable Cora KnuTSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSWOMAN KNUTSON: The pro- 
posed reorganization of the Army National 
Guard to conform to the Army’s concept of 
military requirements for modern warfare 
has given me, as I know it has given you, 
deep concern. While we have been in full 
agreement with and fully support reorgani- 
zation and modernization of the Army, 
which, of course, includes the Army Nation- 
al Guard, our concern has been that in effect- 
ing the reorganization, the Pentagon plan- 
ners would administratively do that which 
the Congress never has, or would legally do, 
authorize the emasculation and relegation of 
the National Guard to an inferior position in 
the Nation’s scheme of defense. There & 
strong evidence that there is a desire among 
military planners in the Pentagon to do this, 
and the proposed plan for the reorganization 
of the reserve elements of the Army is in- 
dicative of this desire. 


Yesterday my office received a tentative — 


list of the proposed Army National Guard 
troop basis for the State of Minnesota, andl 
am attaching hereto a statement drawing 4_ 
comparison between the present and pro- 
posed troop basis. It will be seen that we 
now have 107 company, battery, and detach= 
ment size units in Minnesota organized in 65 
communities, and we are being asked to re 
organize-on the basis of 80 comparably 
units in the reorganization program 
Spreading these units thinly over the 65 st@- 
tions in which we now have armories and 
strong and active units organized, it may De 
possible to continue to carry on Na 
Guard activities in these comm 


through the medium of splitting some unit 
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we have not and one 
which does not contribute to an efficient and 
effective military unit. We have been given 
to understand that the troop basis is subject 
to negotiation, and we will make strong repre- 
sentation to increase the unit allotment be- 
yond 80. — 

Our immediate concern is in connection 


with the maximum strength authorized un-- 


der the proposed reorganizaton. Currently 
the ‘Army National Guard of Minnesota has 
astrength of 8,792 officers and men available 
for service and we are 67 percent of author- 
ized war strength. Under the proposed re- 
organization, all but @ few of our units will 
be authorized to be organized on only a 
52 percent of war basis, with a 
maximum of 7,150. This will result in a loss 
of over 1,600 officers and men and will be 
seriously felt in all of the 65 communities 
in Minnesota in which the Army National 
Guard is organized. It is evident that this 
proposed allotment of 7,160 officers and men 
is predicated on @ national overall strength 
of the Army National Guard of 360,000 and 
not the 400,000 which Congress has hereto- 
fore authorized and is in the process of au- 
thorizing for the current year. I sincerely 
trust that you will strongly support the 
strength figure of 400,000 in the respective 
committees and on the floer of Congress for 
this is vital to reducing the seriousness of 
the impact of this reorganization through- 
out the State of Minnesota. 

I wish to also add that it is apparent that 
once the 400.000 strength is authorized by 
the Congress, it will be necessary to vigor- 
ously follow up the authorization to see that 
administration officials proceed with the re- 
organization of the National Guard on a 
400,000 strength basis in accordance with the 
will of Congress and the desires of the 
States. 

It is quite evident it is the intent of the 
Department of Defense to ignore the Con- 
gress and the strong positien in support of 
a nationwide strength of 400,000, which the 
governors of all the States and Territories 
took at their recent Miami conference, in the 
Army’s announced action establishing the 
Army National Guard on the basis of 360,000. 
In the light of the international situation 


_ and our scores of global mutual-security 


agreements, reduction of the National Guard 
both as to units and@ officer and enlisted 
strength at this time would appear to be ill 
conceived if not dangerous. It is difficult 
to understand that the announcement of 
the Secretary of the Army concerning this 
reorganization of Reserve Forces should, on 
the one hand, contemplate the destruction 
of well trained units in being of the National 
Guard and the organization of 15 of the 
National Guard Divisions at less than full 
organizational strength, while directing the 
organization of new units of other elements 
of the Reserve and prescribing an organiza- 
tional plan for Reserve divisions, which au- 
thorizes all organizations of the division to 
be organized. There exists a strong suspi- 
tion in the minds of many of our governors, 
which I am beginning to share, that there 
are many in authority in the Pentagon and 
Perhaps elsewhere in Washington, who do 
hot like the State-Federal status of the Na- 
tional Guard and would destroy it or render 
it impotent. I am sure that this is not the 
will of our people and that you and I and all 
others who may reflect their veices and ac- 
tions in supporting a strong and virile Na- 
ional Guard, will be ever vigilant in seeing 
that this does not oceur. 
Yours very truly, 
ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
The Governor, State of Minnesota. 
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between 2 communities, @ practice in which State of Minnesota Army National Guard— 


Allotment of troop units 
PROPOSED ALLOTMENT OF UNITS 
Number 
of units 
Type of organization or separate unit: 
1 State headquarters and head- 








quarters detachment__.....---. 1 

1 field artillery ‘battalion 155- 
millimeter howitzer tow..-..-~.. 5 
1 signal area operation battalion. 5 
1 transport truck battalion._...- £ 

1 Infantry division (less 2 battle 
I aditstawichanntcgninncbennte naliemate 65 
Total number of units_..... 80 
Maximum authorized strength... 7, 150 

CURRENT ALLOTMENT OF UNITS 

1 State headquarters and headquarters 

PE Rinclis hntciemoed son aewe 

1 infantry division (less 1 regular com- 
RE MD loth Suid ent peieitiaiedicnan sieesihhen dies 87 
1 transport truck battalion_......... + 
1 antiaircraft artillery group-........ 15 
Total number of units......... 107 
Present strength_............. 8, 792 
Total proposed reduction in units_-_-- 27 


Total proposed reduction in strength. 1, 642 
JULY 18, 1958. 
Hon. Neri M. McEtroy, . 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Since you are the 
President’s chief civilian adviser in the mili- 
tary and on military matters, I am taking 
the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of a 
letter I have just sent to him, urging reversal 
of the decision to cut back the National 
Guard strength. 

May I respectfully ask that you use your 
influence with the President to secure with- 
drawal of the proposal to cut back which 
would do immeasurable damage to this por- 
tion of our citizen army. As a civilian, you 
will perhaps regard these matters a little 
differently from the President whose views 
naturally are colored by -his long service in 
the military. Your understanding of the 
basically civilian-minded nature of the peo- 
ple of this country will perhaps be of assist- 
ance to the President in his review of the 
need and importance of the National Guard. 

I wish to thank you in advance for your 
courtesy and coperation in this important 
matter. As time is pressing, may I ask an 
early reply to this request. 

Respectfully yours, 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 





Public Law 480 


SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
) Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, as 
Representative of the Fifth District, 
Kansas, one of the largest wheat-pro- 
ducing districts in the United States, I 
am very concerned with the surpluses 
in our Nation today. Therefore, I would 
like to take this opportunity to make 
Known my full support of Public Law 480 
for the following reasons: / 

This law has helped to reduce the sur- 
plus of farm products in our country for 
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both public and private interests. Stor- 
age space is at a premium in my area. 
We must dispose of a great portion of 
our present surplus to make room for 
this year’s crops. This is the first good 
crop that my district has had in 6 years. 
Under Public Law 420 we are exchanging 
wheat and other surplus farm products 
to friendly countries. We are taking 
foreign currency and using it to improve 
the living standards of these countries 
and also to bear the expense of main- 
taining our own Government officials 
and military in those countries. 

I feel that if this program can be main- 
tained, it will not only tend to make 
better understanding of countries 
throughout the world but will pave the 
way for peace and good will throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, under this law the 
United States has exported nearly $4 
billion in farm products since its enact- 
ment in 1954. This amount is nearly 
one-fourth of ail our farm exports during 
that time. 

Donations of these surplus products of 
ours has been a life source in countries 
who have been hit by famine, drought, 
and other disasters; thereby creating 
good will in many depressed areas of the 
world. 

By putting a great portion of our sur- 
pluses into this program we have been 
able to moderately reduce our surplus at 
home and to save millions of dollars in 
storage and loss. 

Also, under the barter system, which 
is a part of this law, we have been able 
to trade for many strategic materials 
necessary for our security and welfare. 
Nearly $900 million of the total amount 
of this program has gone into this barter 
transaction. 

Also, for the needy people here in our 
own country, over 3 million Americans 
received commodities under this program 
last year. 

Our school lunch program is also in- 
cluded in Public Law 480 and has re- 
ceived many supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, an amazing thing to me 
and one that all our farmers are proud 
of is the fact that we farmers of America, 
with modern methods, producing from 
280 million acres of tillable land with 
approximately 6 million farmers, can 
produce more than 170 million American 
people can consume and dispose of. Yet 
Russia with nearly 430 million produc- 
tive acres and over 50 million farmers 
ean hardly feed herself. It proves to me 
that our ability to produce agriculturally 
is perhaps our greatest asset for the se- 
curity of the free world. 

In-short, it may be said that Public 
Law 480 has made it possible to utilize 
surplus farm products to pay a part of 
the cost of diplomatic and military mis- 
sions in friendly countries; to pay a part 
of the cost of military and economic aid; 
to acquire additional strategic materials 
through a barter system to create eco- 
nomic development, loan funds in friend- 
ly countries through sales for foreign 
currencies; to utilize American food sur- 
pluses for famine relief; and donations 
of food to religious and other charitable 
relief agencies. 
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As a result of exports under Public 
Law 480, we have exported 664 million 
bushels of wheat since its enactment; 
this is two-thirds of a normal year’s crop 
in our country. A moderate reduction 
in our surpluses hes been achieved. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say again that I concur heartily 
with the provisions of Public Law 480 
and recommend its passage. 





The Hopeless Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Hopeless Hope,” written by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE HOPELESS HOPE 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain 
of the United States Senate) 


The hopeless hope, is a pungent phrase 
coined by one of the world’s outstanding 
women—the First Lady of the Republic of 
China, Madame Chiang Kai-shek. It con- 
notes the hopelessness of allowing any psy- 
chology of fear to determine the attitude 
and. action of the free world as it faces the 
Communist conspiracy. This talented 
Christian leader who, on her visits to these 
shores, always captures America by her cour- 
age, her conviction and her charm, recently 
delivered a notable message at the University 
of Michigan. Facing boldly the contempor- 
ary hand wringing over the horrors of mod- 
ern war, she declared, in a timely warning, 
that for some people, freedom and the value 
of human dignity which we were taught to 
cherish above all else had begun to be secon- 
dary to biological survival. “It is a tragedy,” 
she said, “that some powerful minds have 
allowed themselves to be enmeshed in argu- 
ments over means such as relaxation of ten- 
sion, appeasement, and finally slavery better 
than annihilation, groveling in the hopeless 
hope that life would be spared them.” Then 
she added that those who take that attitude 
are ignoring the fact that if total darkness 
should fall upon the world, it would be 
they who have made the Communist con- 
quest possible by destroying the will to 
fight. 

Here is a practicing Christian, always 
bearing witness to her faith, declaring that 
the will to fight, the will to stand firm, must 
be Kept at any cost. There were voices in 
the recent conference of Anglican bishops at 
Lambeth who represented those who, with 
quaking knees, are venturing to say that 
rather than bring the holocaust of nuclear 
war upon the earth, it would be better to 
allow the ruthless Soviets to accomplish 
their avowed goal of world domination. Such 
an attempt for peace in our time, Madam 
Chiang warns, is a hopeless hope. The hope 
of the world is in that knightly battalion of 
resisters, of which that great woman of free 
China is so inspiring an example as she 
sounds the solemn warning about the hope- 
less hope of coexistence. She and the gen- 
eralissimo, living and serving as they do on 
the very edge of the Marxist inferno running 
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its terrible course on China’s mainland, be- saving pact with deviltry, says plaintively ‘ 


long to the noble army who have dared for 
@ high cause to suffer, resist, fight, if need 
be, to die. 

The clarion warning brought to America 
regarding the hopeless hope finds the sound 
of a great Amen in many editorials and 
columns in the public press. It is here, again 
and again, that genuinely Christian pulpits 
are set up. Here are ringing sentences lifted 
from one such recent statement, infinitely 
more Christian than the shameful sugges- 
tions of surrender from the lps of some 
ecclesiastics. “We have too great a faith to 


heed the craven voices—to say farewell to all, 
our greatness, to surrender and submit. All 


the clanking apparatus of an iron empire 
with its many millions of slaves in uniform, 
with all its menace and threats, will not 
overwhelm this land nor terrify our people. 
Americans have fought before. They will 
fight again that freedom and mercifulness 
and goodness of heart shall not perish from 
the face of the earth.” And to that, from 
millions and millions of true American 
hearts, comes thunderous approval. 
Because of the faith which is the very 


breath of our democracy, where the rulers - 


are not the elect, but the elected, America 
will continue to challenge the sinister sys- 
tem which we faced in spite of consequences 
in the horror and glory of the Korean 
struggle. Had we thrown Korea to the 
wolves of aggression, America could never 
have lived with herself again without loath- 
ing. And she must never rest until Korea’s 
sundered body is united. If America stood 
aside now. while free nations are enslaved, 
she would be signing her own national doom. 
And so we insist that the pertinent message 
of Madame Chiang about the hopeless hope 
belongs under spires. For every spire is the 
symbol of a righteous sword. A peace gained 
by constant retreat because of the threaten- 
ing blackmail of superior force is not peace, 
but war. Whenever a system with a com- 
pletely unethical purpose to conquer. the 
world reaches the stage of aggressive hos- 
tility a part of its technique is always to de- 
velop disarmament propaganda in-the na- 
tion against whose life it is plotting. To 
weaken the national striking power is to vote 
to make it inevitable that the democracies 
shall be forced to do the bidding of moral 
perverts who have been allowed to fashion a 
preponderance of swords. Of course, force is 
never the last word. At best it but clears 
the way for the constructive agencies of 
friendship, good will, and cooperation to do 
their healing work so that at last swords can 
be turned into plowshares. 

Men and women of religious faith, for 
whom the-spiritual verities, denied and de- 
rided by the present-day rampant “gates 
of hell,” to use a term which fell from the 
lips of Jesus, are now facing evil in forms as 
ugly and malignant as that which lifted 
Christ on two crossed beams of wood at the 
place called Calvary. Nothing but slavery 
awaits democracy, which, at its best, is the 
political expression of Christianity if it 
deigns to bargain in the deadly conflict now 
raging. Any appeasement of the heinous 
forces on the rampage directed by the mad 
master of the Kremlin would be but sur- 
render on the installment plan. Every true 
democrat is a soldier in the front line 
trenches in this massive assault of demonic 
forces which trample with scorn upon the 
spiritual verities which flame in the teach- 
ings of the prophets of Israel and which are 
at the heart of the Christian revelation. 

But this is the victory that overcometh 
even our faith. And we shall win, not be- 
cause God is on our side, but because with 
@ cross that turns not back we are on God's 
side. We shall fight to victory for the 
sovereignty of God, the omnipotence of love, 
the dignity of man, and the worth of moral 
values. But someone, looking with poignant 
desire at the hopeless hope for some face- 


he shudders at the possible cost of resist. 
ance: “But a man must live.” 


“But is itso? Pray tell me why 

Life at such cost you have to buy. 

In what religion were you told a man must 
live? 

There are times when a man must die, 

Imagine for a battle cry this cowards 
whine, 

This liar’s he—a man must live. 

The Saviour did not Hive. He died. 


But in His death was life for all mankind” 


TE Tc 


Public-Be-Damned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee in-deleting from the 
Supplemental appropriations bill funds 
for land acquisition for.extension of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway 
was a tragic mistake. Study after study 
has been made of the Washington area 
and the problems brought about by the 
polluted Potomac. It has long been 
recognized that the Potomac River could 
be one of- Washington’s greatest assets. 
There is no.question in my mind that 
its shores must be preserved from unde- 
sirable uses. The parkway would ex- 
tend from the District line to Fort 
Washington in Prince Georges County, 
Md. The authority has existed for this 
parkway since 1930. The vast majority 
of my constituents feel most strongly 
that the parkway should be built and 
that park land should be provided along 
the shores of the Potomac. With the 
ever increasing pressures of metropoli- 
tan expansion, if this parkway is not 
provided, the land adjacent to this his- 
toric river will be carved up into sub- 
divisions which would in turn be subject 


to health hazards and all other forms’ 


of inappropriate development. Millions 
of visitors each year visit Mt. Vernon. 
To allow unsightly developments to be 
created across the river from this mag- 
nificent memorial is unthinkable. Plans 
have now reached the advanced stage 
for thé construction of the Woodrow 
Wilson Bridge which is to connect di- 
rectly with the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway. Unless these two great 
projects. are coordinated, land costs and 
values will mount to the point where it 
will be economically unfeasible to a- 
quire the parkway land. It is my 

hope that the Senate will restore 
project which is so important to ou 
Nation and that the House conferees 
will accept the Senate’s action. 

I wish to commend to all Members 
editorials which appeared in both the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
the Evening Star pointing up the 
for extension of the parkway. 


For the committee to base its action 
on the fact that local roads now serving 


the area are adequate, to me, in 
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an unawareness on the part of the com- 
mittee as to the road situation in that 
area. I would like at this point to insert 
a letter from Mayor Clifford R. Armhold, 
of Forest Heights, Md., who has so ef- 
fectively rebuffed the committee’s state- 


ment: 


{From the Washington Post and Times. 


Herald of July 20, 1958] 
Nose-ENpD VISION 


The attempt of the House Appropriations 
Committee to kill the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway between the District and 
Fort Washington and to withhold funds for 
the purchase of land needed for the mu- 
nicipal stadium is nothing short of a public- 
be-damned attitude. Congress authorized 
the parkway project 28 years ago. Every 
year since then, the need for conserving the 
waterfront along the Potomac for park and 
parkway purposes has become more evident. 
Yet the committee now says that funds for 
acquisition of the land will not be granted 
and that the private owners should feel free 
to go ahead with their developmental plans. 
The denial of funds to buy the 3 acres es- 
sential to round out the stadium site handi- 
caps a project that Congress Had specifically 
authorized only a few days previously. 

Incredible though it seems, the committee 
voted to sabotage the parkway on the theory 
that local roads now serving the area are 
adequate. This seems to mean that its vision 
of the Nation’s Capital for the future con- 
tains no better connecting link for a rapidly 
growing suburban area than the congested, 
substandard, two-lane Indiam Head Road. 
Aside from this, the 1,150 acres of riverfront 
land sought by the National Capital Plan- 
nirig Commission in this area are designed to 
serve as a regional park. What the committee 
is now saying in effect is that the blindness 
of its present members should deny the bene- 
fits of this proposed park to all future 
generations. 

It is true that Congress has procrastinated 
80 long in buying this land that 16 houses 
have been built in the area. But the acquisi- 
tion of these houses wuold be a minor ex- 
pense compared to the tragic loss of this 
proposed park forever. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Senate will acquiesce to this 
scuttling venture. The Maryland legisla- 
ture has already voted to repay half of the 
$2 million that the NCPC is seeking to pur- 
chase this land, Congress cannot fail to do 
its part in regard to either the parkway or 
the stadium without inflicting a critical blow 
on the cause of good planning and sound de- 
velopment of the Capital City. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of . 
July 21, 1958] 
A Bad DECISION 
The House Appropriations Committee’s re- 
tion of emergency funds to save the 
rge Washington Memorial Parkway in 
Prince Georges County is a distressing mis- 


take, which should be reversed promptly by ° 


the House. 


Involved is a request for $2 million, to 
Purchase nearly 8 miles of right-of-way 
along the Potomac River between the Dis- 
trict line and historic Fort Washingtorf. 

These funds would buy about 70 percent 
Of the 1,150 acres needed for the parkway. 
And Maryland has agreed to repay $1 million 
of the amount in annual installments. The 
committee denied this request, and strongly 
Suggested that the entire project be aban- 
doned. Its stated reasons for doing so, how- 
ever, _ so enone that they hardly 
could have nm based 
misunderstanding. eee 

The reasons were that the costs are not 

tified in view of other demands on the 


. 
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Federal Treasury, that adequate roads al- 
ready exist in the area and that the parkway 
project has caused “confusion and unset- 
tled conditions” among property owners. 

The facts are that the parkway has been 
authorized by Congress for 28 years, as part 
of the Capper-Cramton Act of 1930. Any 
“confusion” among property owners in 
Prince Georges at this late date is no more 
valid than in Montgomery, Arlington, or 
Fairfax Counties, where the completion of 
land acquisition for other sections of the 
George Washington Parkway is still under 
way. Indeed, the real reason Maryland and 
planning comnitssion officials made the pres- 
ent ‘request is that new urban development 
is threatening to send land costs out of 
reach. Now, land is still cheap. 

As to the contention that adequate roads 
already exist, the parkway is much more 
than a highway. Its roadways would be bor- 
dered by attractive parks, picnic areas, and 
waterfront facilities—1,100 acres of public 
open space which Washington will sorely 
need as urban growth continues. This park 
would become an invaluable asset to the 
National Capital, just as is its counterpart on 
the Virginia side of the river between Alex- 
andria and Mount Vernon. 

In the years since 1930, Congress has 
shown a traditional sympathy for the park- 
Way, designed as a unit to extend from 
Great Falls on both sides of the Potomac 
to Mount Vernon in Virginia and to Fort 
Washington in Maryland. If the House 
commitee’s ban holds up, we have no doubt 
Congress will regret it in years tocome. And 
then it may well be too late. 


OFFICE OF THE 
Mayor AND TOWN COUNCIL, 
Forest Heights, Md., July 22,1958. 
Eprror, WASHINGTON PosT AND TIMES HERALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The attempt of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to kill the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway between the Dis- 
trict and Fort Washington on the theory that 
local roads now serving the area are adequate 
indeed is incredible. On behalf of the resi- 
dents of Forest Heights, Md., I should like to 
invite the committee’s attention to an urgent 
need for modernization of the South Capitol 
Street-Indian Head Highway access and the 
need for supplemental roadways between the 
District and suburban southern Maryland. 
The South Capitol Street-Indian Head road- 
way is the only direct radial link between 
downtown Washington and a huge area lying 
directly south between Route 5 and the Po- 
tomac River. An especially critical 2-mile 
section lies between the South Capitol 
Street-Nichols Avenue intersection and the 
northern extremity of Forest Heights. This 
section is so heavily burdened by local and 
through traffic as to constitute a severe bot- 
tleneck seriously limiting the overall capac- 
ity of this entire suburban artery. Rush- 
hour traffic clogs this busy area for hours 
while the frequent addition of theater, race- 
track, and Sunday-driver traffic creates even 
greater congestion. The close to 4,000 resi- 
dents of Forest Heights and the many thou- 
sands of other motorists using South Capitol 
Street and the Indian Head Highway daily, 
as well as the businessmen plying it commer- 
cially, would greatly benefit from long-over- 
due action to increase the traffic capacity of 
this congested artery and to provide alternate 
routes, particularly one which also would 
bring with it such a much-needed regional 
park as has been proposed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
CuirrorD R. ARMHOLD, 
Mayor. 

(Identical letters sent to the editors of the 

Evening Star and the Daily News.) 
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Relations With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in’ 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “If United States Broke With 
Kremlin,” written by George Todt, and 
published in the Valley Times, of North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Unrrep States Broke WITH KREMLIN 

(By George Todt) 

“And ye shall perish among the heathen, 
and the land of your enemies shall eat you 
up.”—Leviticus xxxvi: 38. 

“Why continue any longer to treat a 
bandit government as a civilized entity?” is 
the question put to his readers this week by 
David Lawrence, one of the Nation’s truly 
great editors, in his editorial contained in 
U. S. News & World Report. “Why accord 
the ruthless men in the Kremlin the prestige 
of’ membership in the family of govern- 
ments? 

“Why not instead indicate to all the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain that the United 
States will maintain diplomatic relations 
with any government regardless of its eco- 
nomic ideology—but only if such a govern- 
ment is truly chosen by its people and is 
not a menace to the peace of the world.” 

I think we should buy that. It is a ter- 
rible thing to give the present Soviet cut- 
throat leadership our diplomatic recogni- 
tion when this reacts to the detriment of 
the millions of enslaved humans behind the 
Iron Curtain who are struggling for liberty 
from their cruel taskmasters—and are hu- 
miliated in such efforts by seeing America 
in the foul embrace of the worst tyrants 
the world has ever witnessed until this time. 

What is not generally known, because it is 
downplayed by most of the press and the 
ever-lovin’ communications mediums of the 
United States for some strange reason today, 
is that there is a tremendous underground 
movement now going on—as there has been 
for many years extending into the past— 
inside Russia to liquidate the Communist 
conspiracy and thereby win liberty for the 
Russian people. 

The latter hate their Communist overlords 
worse than we do, which is natural. After 
all, nobody knows the hatefulness and evil 
of the Red totalitarians more so than do the 
Russian masses themselves. They have been 
ground under the heels of these subhuman 
beasts of prey for 40 years—and in the proc- 
ess some 60 millions of their fellow citizens 
have been tortured, starved and eventually 
murdered. They are our best and perhaps 
most faithful.allies, What are we doing to 
aid them? 

The answer is: nothing at all which is 
helpful. But we are doing much to hurt 
their legitimate aims for freedom from the 
bestial tyranny imposed upon them by the 
Kremlin autocrats. For some reason, which 
is maddening to Russian patriots, our Gov- 
ernment—as well as other ruling bodies of 
the Western Alliance centered in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)—per- 
sists in making eyes at the Red leaders and 
doing little short of jumping in bed with 
them. Perhaps that will come later. Have 
we taken leave of our senses? 
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Now it is the considered opinion of some 
brilliant emigrant Russian minds—some- 
thing of a white underground—that the 
greatest assist we could give to their com- 
patriots in Mother Russia would be to break 
off diplomatic relations with the U.S. S. R. 
immediately. If America should do this, 
they say, then it would give renewed hope 
and strength to the freedom fighters inside 
the Soviet Union. 

But when and if the time comes that we 
should do this, then we ought, at the same 
time, to send a message of sympathy and as- 
surance to the Russian people themselves— 
telling them that we stood ready to help 
them with material assistance to rebuild 
their nation if they might be successful in 
overthrowing their hated Communist dic- 
tatorship which has held them in bondage. 
And aiso assuring both the people and the 
leadership of the presently constituted Red 
armed forces that we would, under no cir- 
cumstances, have any territorial ambitions 
at the expense of a future Russian govern- 
ment, but would fully respect the integrity 
of Russia as evidenced through the self-de- 
termination of her peoples. This_ could 
easily rock the Kremlin back on its heels. 

Give the Russians a chance to revolt and 
only God knows what the answer might 
be—but what could be worse than the pres- 
ent state of affairs in which we now find 
ourselves? We are being steadily pushed 
back on the world stage because we un- 
heroicaliy decline to take an offensive pos- 
ture. But the militant Reds are not afraid 
to do so. They keep constantly probing, 
probing, probing our defenses. They are 
moving into many critical areas which are 
vital to us because of lack of effective coun- 
termeasures and pressures on our part. 

It is useless to attempt to make friends 
with these amoral atheists housed in the 
Kremlin. They have broken faith with every- 
one who ever attempted to do business with 
them: Worst of all, their own downtrodden 
people. Can we ever put our arms around 
this moral leper in the family of nations 
and remain clean ourselves? 

The American Legion is one large patriotic 
organization, among many others in the 
United States today, which is increasingly 
calling for a diplomatic break with the Red 
brutalitarians. Their drive is making head- 
way in all parts of the land. Which bodes 
well for our future. For America cannot 
afford to traffic with the Devil. Some of his 
red paint would be bound to come off on 
us in the process. 

And at least some part of the red paint 
would be the blood of the 60 million humans 
murdered by the Kremlin despots since 
1917—their own people! Pretty gruesome, 
what? 





Achievement in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker,~ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958: 

ACHIEVEMENT IN SPACE 

It is significant that the Army now has 
declared, without qualification, that the so- 
called reentry problem has been saitsfac- 
torily solved. This confident new note is 
based on the fact that a full-scale nose cone 
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or warhead of a Jupiter intermediate-range 
ballistic missile—the one fired at Cape 
Canaveral on Thursday—has been recovered 
intact. 

Since the same thing was accomplished 
with a Jupiter 2 months ago, and since 
there have been similar earlier successes 
with small-scale nose cones, the Army, with 
the Air Force and Navy agreeing, no longer 
has any serious misgivings about being able 
to launch IRBM’s and intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles whose warheads will not be 
disintegrated or literally burned up, as they 
reenter the earth’s atmosphere. Not long 
ago the problem of protecting such war- 
heads—the problem of insuring that they 
would survive the tremendous friction gen- 
erated by their return, at a speed of about 
10,000 miles an hour, through the heavy 
blanket of air around us—seemed to some 
to be almost insoluble. But now there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that the scientists 
working with our Armed Forces have defi- 
nitely solved it. 

In a military sense, the chief meaning of 
this achievement (the Russians conceivably 
may lag behind us in it) is that it indicates 
impressive progress in the development of 
effective American ballistic missiles. More 
than that, in the nonmilitary field, it sug- 
gests that our country is rapidly acquiring 
the know-how for the safe recovery of both 
machines and humans launched into space 
for peaceful research and exploration. Buck 
Rogers certainly is beginning to look quite 
real. 





Khrushchev and the Moslems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of. July 22, 


1958: 
KHRUSHCHEV AND THE MOSLEMS 


Nikita S. Khrushchev’s recent efforts to 
appear before the world as protector of the 
Middle Eastern peoples’ independence and 
freedom would be funny if they were not 
made in so tragic and grave a political con- 
text. We have referred earlier in these col- 
umns to the incongruity between Khrush- 
chev’s recently discovered passion for nonin- 
terference in the affairs of foreign nations 
and the reality of Soviet conduct in the Hun- 
garian Revolution less than 2 years ago. 
There is no less incongruity between the cur- 
rent Soviet effort to pose as a friend of Mos- 
lem political rights and the reality of Soviet 
subjugation of millions of Moslems who have 
the misfortune to live under the Russian 
rule. 

The Moslem peoples of the Soviet Union 
are generally believed vo number between 
fifteen and twenty million persons. They 
include a variety of nations: the Azerbaidz- 
hanis in the Caucasus, the Uzbeks, Turkmen, 
Tadzhiks, Kirgiz and Kazakhs in. Central 
Asia, as well as other peoples. In terms of 
history, religious background, culture, and 
language, the ties of these peoples are with 
Turkey, Iran, and the other Moslem nations 
of the Middle East, but politically and econ- 
omically today they are subject to the very 
different people who are known to history 
as the Great Russians of Moscow. In that 
respect, the Russian Communists such as 
Ehrushchey have acted as true successors 


to their predecessors in imperialism, 
Russian Czars, who first conquered these 
Moslem nations, destroyed their self-govern. 
ment and began the continuing efforts tg 
destroy their Moslem religion, culture, ang 
traditions. 

Premier Khrushchev pretends to great ang 
righteous indignation these days about 
American troops in Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan. But what are Russian 
troops doing in Baku, in Tashkent, in Alma 
Ata and the other great centers of the Mos. 
lem peoples who live under the Soviet yoke? 
Why are the Kazakh people being burieq 
under the deluge of Slavic settlers from 
European Russia, settlers who are plowing 
up the Kazakhs’ pastures and turning what 
was once a great Moslem.nation into a smajj 
minority in its own homeland? If self-ruje 
is good for Egyptians and Iraqis, why is it 
not good for Uzbeks and Azerbaidzhanis? 

Premier Khrushchev makes a mistake, we 
suggest, if he thinks that these questions do 
not occur to the Moslem peoples he rules, 
But an even greater mistake is being made 
by any Moslems who forget the history of 
Soviet misrule in the Caucasus and Centra] 
Asia and think there is anything genuine in 
the tears Khruschev now sheds over the 
Middle East. 





United States Slowly Easing Ban on 
Trading With China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recoap an 
article written by Robert T. Hartmann, 
which appeared in the Los 
Times July 13, 1958, entitled “United 
States Slowly Easing Ban on Trading 
With China.” 

This article reviews various highly 
significant happenings relating to trade 
with the U. S. S. R. and the Communist 
bloc, which I believe should be brought 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress. 

The instances discussed of where bar- 
riers are being eased against trading 
Strategic and strategic-type goods with 
the Communists are very disturbing. 
Let us not be deluded. Every inroad 
made by the Communists in the arena 
of world trade will be a victory for the 
U. S. S. R. in its economic offensive 
against the free world. 

We should never for a moment forget 
that Communist trade is dedicated © 
one thing—the strengthening of the 
Communist strangle-hold over all the 
people it can manage to trap in its ideo- 
logical snare. Any economic gains that 
to countries of the free 





munists are bound to be illusory 
short-lived. By its own pronouncement 
“the Communist ‘world is engaging 
economic warfare to crush us. 
monumenta] hypocrisy and deceit it is 


_seeking from the nations of the fre 
world the tools to fulfill its grim missio® 
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The article follows: . * 

Uwrren StaTEs SLOWLY EasInG Ban ON TRAD- 
mvc WITH CHINA—BREAKDOWN OF QUARAN- 
qiNE OF ASIA REDS SEEN AS INEVITABLE MoRE 
THan YEAR AGO 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON, July 12-—It can now be re- 
ported that the Eisenhower administration 
more than a year ago decided to accept as 
inevitable the gradual breakdown of barriers 
to free world trade with.Communist China. 

The United States as yet is not prepared 
to lift its total embargo on doing business 
with the Peiping regime. But it is, and for 
many months has been, resigned to the fact 
that its major allies, led by Great Britain, 
are going after Red China trade regardless. 

President Eisenhower’s principal concession 
to Prime Minister Diefenbaker during his 
Ottawa talks this week at last puts his public 
approval on this proposition. The United 
States agreed to make exceptions to its legal 
restrictions, under the wartime Trading With 
the Enemy Act, for Canadian subsidiaries of 
American firms who get orders from the 
Communist Chinese. 

FORD OF CANADA CASE 


The cause celebre in this political hot po- 
tato was a reputed inquiry to Ford of Can- 
ada from Red Chinese trading agents, who 
have been circulating freely in Canada lately, 
about buying 1,000 vehicles. Since this co- 
incided with layoffs in the automobile in- 
dustry, the CIO-UAW and Canadian politi- 
cians blew the firm’s refusal up into an 
international incident of America extrater- 
ritorial interference, 

Ford has denied this and Secretary of State 
Dulles never received any formal complaint 
from Canadian authorities, but nevertheless 
it was No. 1 topic of the Eisenhower;Diefen- 
baker talks from the standpoint of public 
interest. 

United States Government sources are 
minimizing the importance of their decision, 
as they have each previous inch the admin- 
istration has given in the controversy. They 
allege the Chinese Communists dangled an 
order before the Canadians only to damage 
the ordinarily excellent relations between 
the United States and its northern neighbor, 
and doubt that Peiping will put cash on the 
barrelhead. 

But many Canadians, including Minister 
of Trade Gordon M. Churchill and James 
Muir, president of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada—the dominion’s biggest and most con- 
servative financial institution—think other- 
wise. They are going all out to expand Cana- 
dian trade with the Chinese mainland while 
the rest of the West—especially the United 
States—warily hangs back. 

The President’s decision to give Canada its 
way should come as no su , however, to 
careful observers who have followed the se- 
quence of events since he met with Prime 
Minister Macmillan in the spring of 1957. 

Macmillan, at the Bermuda meeting, 
Pressed for drastic relaxation of the Co-Com 
and Chi-Com lists of strategic items which 
most of the NATO powers (plus Japan in the 
case of Red China) voluntarily agreed not 
to ship to Communist countries. The Co- 
Com list, covering the Soviet Union and its 
European satellites, included mainly mili- 
tary items unavailable in Russia. But the 
Chi-Com list—applicable to Red China and 
its Aisatic appendages—was much more ex- 
tensive. It included numerous (and profit- 
able) controversial products which the West 
withheld from the Chinese mainland during 
the Korean war and afterward. 

EXPERTS GIVEN TASK 

Tt was announced in the Bermuda con- 
ference communique only that the techni- 
cal experts of the two powers would get to- 
gether and talk over revision of the forbid- 
den lists, with a view to bringing them closer 
her, which was what the British wanted. 
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The United States will continue its own em- 
bargo as far as China is concerned, however. 

The experts have been meeting in Paris 
almost continuously ever since. Their con- 
clusions are almost final, and although they 
have not been announced, it can be reported 
authoritatively that the two lists have now 
been merged into one. 

In other words, henceforth it will be all 
right with the United States for any of its 
allies (and this includes Japan) to sell the 
Chinese Communists everything they sell 
the Soviet Union. 

We will continue oyr total ban on traffic 
with Red China, North Korea, and Viet 
Minh, but the variety of goods United States 
businessmen may sell to Russia will be con- 
siderably increased when the new list finally 
takes effect. Meanwhile, the Commerce De- 
partment is on record as favoring equal op- 
portunity for American businessmen to 
compete with British and European com- 
petitors in the Soviet market. 


REVERSAL OF POLICY 


The Times last March disclosed a secret 
reversal by Secretary of Commerce Weeks of 
a long-standing ban on selling United States 
tire-making know-how to a British com- 
bine building a $42 million ultramodern 
tire plant in the U.S.S.R. Two things were 
significant about this ruling, in the light 
of the top-level administration decision now 
known to have preceded it. 

First, the reversal by Weeks authorized 
United States rubber engineering firms to 
sell their data directly to the Russians, or 
via the United Kingdom. Nobody had asked 
permission to deal with Moscow, so this was 


-@ gratuitous precedent, later explained as 


an “ad hoc” ruling (each case on its own 
merits) in denying it altered United States 
trade policy. (Presidential Press Secretary 
Hagerty used the same ad hoc phrase in 
Ottawa to mask the Canadian concession.) 

Second, the Times followup of the tire- 
plant shift revealed it was the first such case 
under the Export Control Act to reach the 
Secretary of. Commerce for decision in more 
than a year, that it.had the approval of the 
State Department and other administration 
agencies, although the Pentagon admitted 
strong misgivings. 


DISCUSSED MANY TIMES 


It has now been confirmed from the most 
reliable sources that the subject was dis- 
cussed at the Cabinet and National Security 
Council level many times prior to and after 
Weeks’ ruling. Specifically, the Ford of Can- 
ada commotion was. studied by Secretary 
Dulles and Secretary of the Treasury Ander- 
son, who administers the Trading With ‘the 
Enemy Act, and a United States policy deter- 
mined before the President went to Ottawa. 

Canada has held a middle position between 

Great Britain, which rushed in to recognize 
the Chinese Communists almost before their 
conquest of the mainland was complete 
(primarily for trade reasons), and the United 
States, which still refuses recognition. 
* The Northern Dominion has no diplomatic 
relations with Peiping, but does trade in 
anything not prohibited under the NATO 
ban. There is some support for recognition 
in Canada, but the Conservative Government 
has not yet espoused it. 


UNITED STATES HOLDS OUT 


The United States, though yielding grad- 
ually to the pressure from its allies, holds 
out on Red China trade and recognition (re- 
garding them as substantially the same) for 
both political and practical reasons. The 
strong popular revulsion to Red China result- 
ing from thousands of Americans killed and 
wounded by the Chinese in. Korea has not 
diminished, as it“has in countries whose ¢on- 
tributions and casualties in the U. N. forces 
were relatively light. Senator KNOowLAND 
still speaks for these widows and bereaved 
parents in the United States Senate, and he 
is not alone. 
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Secretary of State Dulles has additional, 
potent diplomatic reasons for continued re- 
fusal to treat with Red China. The Chi- 
nese Communists still hold four Americans 
prisoner, and no concessions can be made 
until they are freed. Moreover, the effect 
of any accommodation with Red China on 
free Asian allies of the United States, espe- 
cially Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosan regime, 
must be carefully weighed. 

This is the reason the administration's 
acceptance of the futility of forever quar- 
antining the aggressor Chinese Communists 
is being exposed to the American public as 
slowly and softly as possible. 

Still a mystery, however, is what logical 
answer can be given to American business- 
men when Red China's commerce with the 
non-Soviet world begins to boom and they 
demand their cut of it. Even sooner, what 
will the United States Government tell for- 
eign subsidiaries of American companies all 
over the world who want the same excep- 
tions granted to Canada? 





Luzerne County (Pa.) Residents of 
Lebanese Extraction Unanimously Sup- 
port United States Intervention in 
Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
of July 18, 1958, disclosing that residents 
of Luzerne County of Lebanese Extrac- 
tion unanimously support the interven- 
tion of the United States in the Lebanon 
Situation: 

LEBANESE HERE BACK UNITED STATES 
INTERVENTION 


Wyoming Valley residents of Lebanese ex- 
traction—most of them residing in the Roll- 
ing Mill Hill section of Wilkes-Barre—are 
unanimous in their commendation of this 
country’s intervention into the affairs of 
their strife-torn homeland. 

Queries to religious and civic leaders among 
the Lebanese, many of them natives of the 
Middle East country now in ferment, have 
brought responses indicating high favor with 
the sending of United States Marines to Bei- 
rut, the Lebanese capital. 

Rev. John Koury, pastor of St. Anthony’s 
Maronite Church, Park Avenue, a native of 
Lebanon, said he and his 1,000 parishioners 
have been watching the developments with 
deepening interest. 

CRY FOR Jory 


“Some of my people cried for joy when 
they heard the Marines had been sent to 
Lebanon,” Rev. Father Koury asserted this 
morning. He explained that most of the 
Lebanese in this,country had fled their na- 
tive land to escape the Moslem yoke, and 
asserted they have found liberty and oppor- 
tunity in this country, in addition to the 
religious freedom they sought. In North and 
South America, he said, about 2 million Leba- 
nees have settled, and of that total, about 
85 percent are Christian. 

Rev. David ElMouallem, pastor of St. George 
Maronite Church, Loomis Street, said the 600 
members of his parish “have prayed contin- 
ually for the success of this country’s move 
of intervention. Many of us still have peo- 
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ple in Lebanon, and we pray for the peace of 
that country. 
REBELS THREAT TO PEACE 


“Believe me, if it weren’t for the timely 
intervention of America, the rebels would 
have taken over that country, and would have 
imperiled the peace of the world.” Rev. 
Father ElMouallem said conditions in Leba- 
non from which he emigrated 24 years ago, 
are poor, and poverty is everywhere. Each 
week, he said, he and his parishioners receive 
letters from that country, asking that aid 
in the form of foods and other items, be sent. 
He added that special prayers will be said in 
his church Sunday for the liberation of Leba- 
non from the Reds. 

Rev. Herbert Nahas, of St. Mary's Syrian 
Orthodox Church, High Street, whose congre- 
gation of 1,000 includes about 200 from Leba- 
non, said they are all in accord with inter- 
vention in the Middle East. 

Concerning the Syrian members, who com- 
prise the majority of his parish, he stressed 
that the Christian Syrians are not part of 
the Syrian strife in the Middle East. Mos- 
lems comprise the vast majority of those 
now in Syria, he asserted, and the Christian 
Syrians here fied their homeland to escape 
persecution by Moslems. The Syrians in 
America, he said, are 95 percent Christian, 
while Syrians in Syria are 90 percent Mos- 
lem, Reverend Nahas pointed out. 

Thomas C. Thomas, local produce mer- 
chant and civic leader, said he and others 
of Lebanese extraction in this area strongly 
support the sending of United States Ma- 
rines to Lebanon. 

“This country has been good to the Leb- 
anese here, and to the country of Lebanon,” 
Thomas said this morning. “We have found 
this country to be the best nation in the 
world, and we are strongly in favor of going 
to the aid of Lebanon to save it from the 
Reds’ grasp in the Middle East.” 

Thomas, born here, recalled that both his 
parents, the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Thomas, were born in Lebanon. His par- 
ents, he said, took the family to Lebanon 
and shortly thereafter, his father decided to 
return here. He boarded the ill-fated liner 
Titanic, and was lost when it sank in mid- 
Atlantic in 1912. Mr. Thomas’ mother later 
returned to this country with the children. 





Need for Facilities for Vital Army 
Activities at Fort Lee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we are in 
@ critical and perilous time, interna- 
tionally speaking.- The Mideast is in an 
uproar, as we all know. The United 
States has made many commitments and 
I am indeed shocked to see that the 
House Appropriations Committee has 


made such drastic cuts in the admin-. 


istration’s request for construction of 
permanent buildings and facilities of 
the Armed Forces. 

This’ is no time to pull in and cut 
down on the Armed Forces program. 
The only thing that has prevented an- 
other world war has been the might and 
destructive force at our command. I 
do not Know what motivated the com- 
mittee. I do know, of course, that they 


have done what they thought was best G 
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and just under the evidence before them 
at the time they considered this bill. 
It seems to me, however, that since the 
hearings were conducted before the 
subcommittee the entire picture has 
changed. New demands are being made 
on our Armed Forces and their func- 
tions and programs have been vitally 
affected. I believe that the whole mat- 
ter needs to be restudied in view of this 
situation. 

I cannot speak authoritatively for the 
necessity for all of the projects con- 
tained in the request of the Defense De- 
partment. No doubt certain of these 
cuts maye be in order but I do know, 
however, that the new construction 
items requested at Fort Lee, Va., in my 
Congressional District, are badly needed. 
The original request from Fort Lee for 
fiscal 1959 contained several items 
which were later deleted within the De- 
partment but the two principal items 
deleted by the committee are essential to 
the proper functioning of the vital Army 
activities at Fort Lee. This is the home 
of the Quartermaster Training Com- 
mand and is one of the most important 
Army installations. - 

The Quartermaster Corps has request- 
ed the construction of a permanent 
academic building for the quartermaster 
school and from my knowledge of the 
situation this is badly needed and will 
greatly benefit. the quartermaster pro- 
gram. I feel that the deletion of this 
item will be detrimental to the training 
of quartermaster personnel. I earnestly 
hope that the Congress will approve the 
necessary funds to construct this aca- 
demic building as it not only is a benefit 
to Fort Lee and to my district but to the 
entire country inasmuch as the quarter- 
inaster training there performs a vital 
service for the entire Army. 

In addition to the academic building 
the committee has deleted funds for a 
nurses’ quarters and this, too, is vitally 
needed at Fort Lee where a new hospital 
is shortly to be built and considerable 
medical activity is necessary. 

I expect to pursue this matter further 
with the committee as well as in the 
other body. Of course, I have already 
taken this up with the Department of 
the Army and I can report that the Army 
is very upset about the action of the 
committee. 

It is my feeling that we must keep our 
Armed Forces as strong as possible and 
provide these essential items. 





The Welcome Increase in Employee Pur- 
chases of Stock in American Corpora- 
tions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July. 23, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have always felt 


that one of the important methods by 
which we can, and should, encourage 












greater cooperation between labor ang 
management is to help give labor more 
of a stake in American industry. 

For that reason, I have always sup. 
ported, in principle, the concept of sound 
employee stock purchasing plans. 

I am glad to say that these plans are 
on the increase. 

An article by the distinguished presj. 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
Mr. Keith Funston, as published in the 
Saturday, July 19, issue of the Janes. 
ville (Wis.) Gazette reported that no 
less than 45 percent of all of the com. 
panies listed on the exchange now haye 
stock purchase, or stock option, plans 
for their employees. 

In praising this trend, I am referring 
not merely to the plans whereby top. 
management can, as a bonus, receive 
stock at a stipulated figure; rather I am 
thinking, basically, of the plans whereby 
masses of employees—factory workers, 
white collar employees, and others— 
can regularly, or irregularly, buy stock 
in the companies for which they work. 

I point out that these plans, neces- 
sarily, must be worked out extremely 
carefully. 

EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE PROPERLY BRIEFED 


The full cooperation of trade unions 
must be secured. Employees, them- 
selves, must have a very clear idea of 
what they are subscribing for, and how, 
and when, and at what price. 

They must not be oversold. They 
must realistically recognize that stocks 
will fluctuate; even in the very best so- 
called “blue chip” corporations. 

In that way employees will not be dis- 
appointed when and if stocks go down, 
as they occasionally will, and if they 
stay down for a period of time. 

After all, ours is a free-enterprise sys- 
tem which means that there may be loss, 
just as there may be profit. But good 
stocks held for a period of time should 
appreciate in value and should pay divi- 
dend returns as well. 

AMERICA'S FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


Fortunately, with the growth of the 
American market at home, and with the 
increase of the world market, with rising 
standards of living, with huge, 


fied demands still to be met, there és - 


every reason to believe that American 
industry will continue to prosper. 

Stocks are a worthy investment if 
soundly bought by individuals who can 
afford to buy them. I mean individuals 
who have already set aside money for 
other basic needs, including life insut- 
ance, their own home, cash to meet emer- 
gencies, and individuals who will take 
the time to study what they are doing. 

Well over 8% million Americans al- 
ready own equity in United States busi- 
ness, 

I stress investment—not speculation; 
for, although speculation has its legiti- 
mate place in the American risk-taking 
system, it shéuld be indulged in only by 
those who can actually afford it. “ 

Mr. Funston’s article, to which I have 
previously referred, states the rising 
practice of “pay-as-you-go” me 
particular, in purchasing stock. a 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
of his article be printed in the 
of the Recorp, = ae 


July 23 . 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Companies WANT EMPLOYEES AS STOCKHOLD- 
gRS—SAVINGS FROM Pay Orren MATCHED 


(By G. Keith Funston, president, New York 
Stock Exchange) 

New YorK.—A huge plus can be scored for 
the astuteness of business management these 
days—employee stock-purchasing plans are 
on the increase. 

In fact, nearly 500 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone have adopted 
stock-purchase or stock-option plans for 
their employees during the past 10 years. 
(This now represents about 45 percent of the 
companies listed on the exchange.) Many 
other companies, of course, have such plans 
and some listed companies have had them 
for as long as four decades: Sears, Roebuck, 
for example, first set up its plan in 1916; 
Pitney-Bowes inaugurated a stock-purchase 
plan in 1929. 

The results of this encouraging trend are 
twofold: First, it provides employees with 


a new sense of loyalty and enthusiasm for « 


the companies they work for—and own. 
« Second, it helps instill in employees a grow- 

ing awareness of the competitive problems 

of running a business and thus contributes 
_ to their understanding and efficiency. 

There is the case of the accountant for an 
oil company. He is literally on a one-man 
crusade to boost business, His stock owner- 
ship has helped make him as enthusiastic as 
the company’s best salesman when it comes 
to convincing his friends and acquaintances 
to use his firm’s products. And he is so per- 
suasive that his friends reason that the com- 
pany must deserve their business. Or, con- 
sider the lathe operator who unashamedly 
admits that since becoming an owner in the 
business he is doubly careful about keeping 
his equipment in the best possible working 
order, 

These may seem like minor incidents, but 
they represent, I believe; the enthusiasm of 
ownership. Individually, these employee 
shareowners don’t own huge blocks of stock. 
Their investments total only a few hundred 
out of millions of shares outstanding. But 
they're employee-owners, not just employees. 
That difference makes all the difference. 


DEDUCTED FROM PAY 


Company presidents are quick to acknowl- 

edge the value of these plans, W.H. Wheeler, 
st, president, Pitney-Bowes, says: “We feel 
the plan has been successful * * * and * * * 
has stimulated our empleyees’ personal and 
active interest in the grewth and develop- 
ment to a degree clearly beyond that which 
can be expected through employment only.” 
‘And R. J. Cordiner, president, ~General 
Electric, says his company’s experience justi- 
fies General Electric's strong endorsement 
of the plans as part of a well-rounded pro- 
gram of employee benefits. e 

Or listen to Joseph L. Block, president, In- 
land Steel Co., who believes his company’s 
stock-purchasing plan is “one of the rea- 
sohs—and a significant one—for the favor- 
able showing our company has been making.” 

Plans vary but the majority have some 
characteristics in common. They are vol- 
untary, convenient, and—as a protection to 
employees—limit the amount that may be 
invested in stock purchases. All, of course, 
encourage thrift and spell out the risks, as 
Well as the rewards of ownership. 

Among the most popular of the stock- 
Purchase plans are those in which employees 
save through payroll deductions, and their 
thrift is rewarded with a bonus of the com- 
Péhy’s common stock. 

General Motors, for example, contributes 
. for each $2 of employee's savings. Half 

the employees’ savings is invested in Gov- 
‘tament bonds and half in General Motors 
*‘ommon stock; the company’s contribution is 

entirely in common stock. General 
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Motors reported recently that 92,000 salaried 
employees (83 percent of those eligible) in- 
vested more than $48 million in the savings- 
stock purchase plan in 1957. 

The General Electric variation of this plan, 
which was started in 1917, permits employees 
to buy an annual maximum of $525 in United 
States savings bonds by payroll deductions 
and deposit them with the company. If the 
bonds are left for 5 years, General Electric 
adds a stock bonus equivalent to 15 percent 
of the cost of the bonds. If the bonds are 
withdrawn during this time, the bonus is 
eancelled, but not the accrued income. At 
the end of 1957, employees participating in 
the plan had purchased $279 million worth of 
bonds and the company credited to their ac- 
counts more,than 1 million shares of General 
Electric stock with a current market value 
of some $60 million. 

USE MONTHLY PLAN ~™ 


t DuPont, the company contributes $1 in 
common.stock for every $4 employees invest 
in Government bonds. Nearly 60,000 em- 
ployees are enrolled in the plan, and their 
assets total $57 million in Government bonds 
and $14 million in DuPont common stock. 

The stock option plan allows employees 
to subscribe for common stock—usually at a 
discount and pay for it through payroll 
deductions over a specified period, frequently 
3 years. The company usually pays interest 
on the savings. In this plan, an employee 
may realize a paper profit if the stock rises 
before the option is exercised and the stock 
is purchased. And by electing to cancel his 
option at any time, an employee can pro- 
tect himself against a loss because of a 
downward trend in the stock price. 

The pay-as-you-go method of acquiring 
stock is still another variation. The em- 
ployee decides on the amount to be deducted 
from his salary—usually not more than 10 
percent—and acquires his pro rata shares of 
stock through regular purchases made on 
the open market by the company with these 
pooled savings. 

A most recent development of the pay-as- 
you-go principle is the plan instituted by 
American Motors. It utilizes the popular 
monthly investment plan offered by mem- 
ber firms of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Employees may buy American Motors or any 
other of the 1200 listed stocks available 
under monthly investment plan and have 
as little as $40 a quarter deducted from their 
salaries. Employees have the advantage of 
an inexpensive, systematic investment pro- 
gram under the company’s long-established 
payroll deduction service. Furthermore, as 
a result of regular purchases under monthly 
investment plan, employees may take ad- 
vantage of dollar-cost averaging—acquiring 
more shares of stock when the price declines 
and fewer when the market price rises. 

It’s clear, I believe, that stock purchasing 
plans—of all types—are growing in popu- 
larity much to the satisfaction of employers 
and employees alike. In the process, more 
and more employees are being provided with 
a direct interest in American business and 


an increasing awareness of the problems and - 


responsibilities of management. 





Small Business Administration Does Ef- 
fective Job for New York Businessmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam sure 
my colleagues will be heartened, as was 
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I, by the letter I received from a con- 
stituent, the Taffet Radio & Television 
Co., of Woodside, N. Y., regarding the 
effective assistance rendered by the 
Small Business Administration. This 
concern, a small manufacturer of elec- 
tronic equipment, suffered an unfortu- 
nate fire several years ago, and had it 
not been for the timely assistance of the 
Small Business Administration the com- 
pany may well have concluded its exist- 
ence as another figure in the statistics 
of small-business failures. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Mr. Milton S. Taffet, president of 
Taffet Radio & Television Co., recounting 
his favorable experience with SBA, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAFFET RADIO & TELEVISION Co., 
Woodside, N. Y., June 19, 1958. 
Senator Jacos Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: May I take this opportunity to 
intrude upon your very busy schedule and 
call to your attention the tremendous assist- 
ance that our company has received from an 
agency under your jurisdiction. 

Our company, a small business in the true 
sense of the word, has been fabricating 
equipment for a number of years for various 
Government agencies including the United 
States Army Signal Supply Agency (Signal 
Corps.), the United States Air Force, the 
United States Navy, and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. We enclose, purely on 
an informational basis, a copy of our facili- 
ties list, and a copy of a list of the contracts 
which we have satisfactorily completed for 
these various agencies. 

Approximately 214 years ago, our company 
suffered a series of setbacks—we had a fire in 
one of our plants which not only cost us 
considerable financial loss, but also caused a 
number of months of production delays in 
our shipments. Although we managed to 
keep our contracts within contractual deliv- 
ery schedules, we lost much efficiency, and 
as a result our financial picture suffered 
greatly. The above unfortunate incidents 
forced us into serioys financial difficulties. 
As a.result, recently when we bid on any 
sizeable contracts for, various Government 
agencies, we were turned down on purely 
financial considerations, in spite of our ex- 
cellent performance record. However, due to 
the foresight of Congress in setting up the 
Small Business Administration to handle 
Just such cases as ours, we were able to con- 
tinue to receive a number of sizeable awards. 
We have just recently been awarded a con- 
tract as a result of a certificate of competency 
No. COC-II-297. 

I am happy to report that our financial 
picture is gradually improving to the point 
where shortly we will not require the help 
of the Small Business Administration in 
these matters. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
was set up by Congress, we would like to 
express our deepest appreciation for the help 
of the Small Business Administration, and to 
you as a representative of Congress. 

‘We know that often people do not hesitate 
to write letters of complaint about the var- 
ious agencies under your control, and for this 
reason we feel that it is only fair to write and 
let you Know how helpful this Agency has 
been. Would you, on your behalf, express 
our thanks to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and in particular to the New York 
office which services our area. 

Very truly yours, 
TaFFET Rapio & TELEVISION Co., 
MILTON S. TaFFET. 
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Fund for the Republic Finances FBI 
Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker; the 
American Legion’s publication Firing 
Line has always been one of the most 
effective and accurate documents deal- 
ing with the threat to the internal secu- 
rity of this Nation. 

The issue of July 1, among other 
things, refers to the recent controversy 
with Cyrus Eaton in which I was in- 
volved. I feel that my colleagues in 
the House who have received material 
from Mr. Eaton’s public relations de- 
partment should have the benefit of the 
other side of the issue as presented by 
the American Legion. ‘ 

The article from Firing Line follows: 
FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC FINANCES FBI SMEAR 


Two months ago, the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic, in association with 
the American Broadcasting Co., commenced 
sponsoring a series of 13 television programs 
entitled “Survival and Freedom.” Cyrus 
Stephen Eaton appeared on the fund’s sec- 
ond program on May 4, 1958, and was inter- 
viewed by Mike Wallace. Eaton, a wealthy, 
aged, foreign-born industrialist, with a pe- 
culiar penchant for adopting the Soviet 
viewpoint, was the cat’s-paw used by the 
fund to viciously smear the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The immediate reaction of several Con- 
gressmen to Eaton’s remarks was a rally to 
the defense of the FBI. On May 8, 1958, 
the Honorable A. PavuL KITCHIN stated that 
Eaton, “innocently or otherwise * * * has 
done much to ingratiate himself to the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. Like the 
Soviets, he (Eaton) has not allowed the facts 
to influence his inane babblings.” Congress- 
man KITCHIN quoted an editorial from the 
Miami News of May 6, 1958, in rebuttal of 
Eaton’s attack upon the FBI which con- 
cluded as follows: “Mr. Eaton is noted as a 
shrewd and capable businessman of vast 
interests. He has done this country a dis- 
service by his thoughtless and baseless 
charges against the FBI.” (See CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, May 8, 1958, p. A4280.) 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of 
May 12, 1958, Congressman Gorpon H. 
ScHERER declared that Canadian-born Eaton 
again made a tremendous contribution to 
the Soviet cause when he viciously attacked 
the FBI and the security systems of this 
Nation. “Eaton’s scurrilous attack on the 
FBI and our security system climaxes a se- 
ries of his public utterances which are being 
beamed by the Soviet propaganda machine 
to the four corners of the earth. Do not 
think that the Pund for the Republic did 
not put him on this program by design. It 
knew of Eaton's previous pro-Russian posi- 
tions. It is more than coincidence that in 
December of 1955 the official Russian gov- 
ernmental organ, Izvestia, hailed Eaton for 
his expressions on peaceful coexistence; that 
another organ of the Communist interna- 
tional apparatus, New Times, in October 1957, 
contained an article by Eaton in which he 


rapturously extols the virtues of the Soviet 


Union.” 

Congressman SCHERER referred to a signifi- 
cant statement made by the late Georgi 
Dimitrov, a former instructor of the 
U. S. S&S. R.’s revolutionary Lenin School of 
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Political Warfare, who taught that “one sym- 
pathizer is generally worth more than a 
dozen militant Communists * * * one who 
is outside of our (Communist) ranks but 
defends Soviet international policy is worth 
more than a thousand party members.” In 
drawing 2a comparison, Representative 
ScHERER stated while Eaton is “not a Com- 
munist, but who defends, as Dimitrov said, 
the Soviet Union and Soviet international 
policy is worth more than a thousand party 
members.” On. May 13,.1958, the Honorable 
Prince H. Preston added his voice to those 
colleagues who expressed “righteous indigna- 
tion at the scurrilous attack” launched by 
Eaton against the FBI. Congressman PREs- 
TON remarked: “In recent years, Eaton has 
won an eager following of Iron Curtain offi- 
cials. He has entertained Soviet representa- 
tives at his country estate and has provided 
quotations for the Communist propaganda 
mills. He * * * has accused the United 
States of baiting the Russians and being pri- 
marily responsible for the tension which ex- 
ists between our two countries.” (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 13, 1958, p. A4377.) 

In a resolution adopted by our 39th na- 
tional convention, the American Legion 
called for a congressional investigation of 
the Fund for the Republic and the can- 
cellation of its tax-exempt status. On 
March 26, 1958, Congressman FRrRaNcis E. 
Watrtsr, chairman of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (HUAC), sent a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a staff study and questioning the 
tax-exempt status of the fund. The com- 
mittee’s study pointed out that “while some 
projects of the fund appear to be objectively 
presented, the majority of its operations are 
based on biased investigation and result in 
findings which not only fail to present both 
sides of a given question, but even further, 
actually conceal facts necessary for an honest 
understanding of the subject matter.” 

Congressman WALTER charged in his letter 
that “the program of the fund has been prin- 
cipally one of action and not of education. 
Among its chief targets have been congres- 
sional investigations of communism, Gov- 
ernment security procedures, loyalty oaths 
and regulation of immigration. The fund 
has spent several million dollars opposing the 
denial of employment to security risks in 
Government and defense and other indus- 
tries. The fund has financed attacks upon 
newspapers, magazines and individuals ex- 
pressing positions with which it disagrees. 
It has financed preparation and distribution 
of books, magazines and articles to influence 
legislation. The fund has also financed at- 
tacks, unsupported by competent evidence, 
upon the loyalty, integrity, intelligence and 
mental stability of all confidential inform- 
ants of the FBI who have testified in public 
trials or proceedings.” 

Replying to Eaton’s assertions, Richard 
Arens, staff director of the HUAC, was 
granted equal time on an ABC television 
program on May 19. Arens announced that 
Eaton has been subpenaed by the HUAC 
“for questioning about his attack on Fed- 
eral Security agencies and his defense of 
some Soviet policies.” “While stating that 
Eaton “is not a Communist,” Arens declared 
Eaton “has extolled the virtues of the So- 
viet Union, attacked what he rather curi- 
ously characterizes as the anti-Russian bel- 
ligerance of the United States and expresses 
his firm conviction that the masters of the 
Kremlin desire only peace.” (See the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958, 
p. A-4.) 

In 1955, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee published a report entitled “So- 
viet Political Treaties and Violations.” The 
committee studied “nearly a thousand trea- 
ties and agreements * * * which the Soviets 
have entered into not only with the United 
States, but with countries all over the world. 
The staff found that in the 38 short years 





since the Soviet Union came into e 

its Government had broken its word to yip. 

tually every country to which it ever gave 

a signed promise.” 

COMMUNISM IN THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON, 
D. C. AREA 


On May 13, 1958, Superior Court Judge 


John T. Tucker, of Baltimore, sustained g. 


ruling of the board of appeals of the State 
of Maryland Department of Employment 
Security which refused to allow compensa. 
tion to Mrs. Jeanette K. Fino of 3105 Mon. 
dawmin Avenue of that city. The 
stemmed from Mrs. Fino’s discharge from the 
Sunray Drug Co. following her appearance 
before the HUAC on May 8, 1957. When 
questioned before the HUAC, Mrs. Fino in. 
voked the fifth amendment many times re. 
garding membership and activities in the 
Communist Party, United States of 

(See the Sun, Baltimore, Md., May 14, 1953, 
p. 38; and HUAC, Investigation of Commu. 
nist Activities in the Baltimore, Md., Area, 
pt. 1, 1957, pp. 997-1004.) 

In upholding the State of Maryland's po. 
sition, Judge Tucker ruled “that a person 
who invokes the fifth amendment in an in- 
vestigation of Communist activities may be 
denied unemployment compensation on the 
grounds that her conduct was deliberate and 
willful insofar as her employment is con- 
cerned.” Testifying before the HUAC on 
May 7, 1957, Clifford C. Miller, Jr., a former 
confidential security informant of the FBI, 
identified Mrs. Fino as a member of the 
Communist Party. During Mrs. Fino’s ap- 
pearance before the HUAC, “she persistently 
invoked the fifth amendment when the com- 
mittee displayed to her canceled checks 
drawn by her and payable to the F. & D, 
Printing Co., which (printed) the Daily 
Worker. Some of these checks were dated 
as recently as March 1957.” : 

Irving Kandel, a Maryland chess cham- 
pion, of 982 Brooks Lane, Baltimore, was 
removed from the Maryland Chess Fedeta- 
tion on May 7, 1968, for his alleged member- 
ship and leadership in the Communist Party, 
Kandel, who was identified before the 
HUAC in\1957 as a former head of district 4 
(Maryland-District of Columbia area) of the 
party, was the subject of a bitter contro- 
versy among the federation’s 9 affiliated 
chess clubs. In April 1958, a spokesman for 
the Arion Chess Club, declared that “his 
club would resign from the federation rather 
than play with Mr. Kandel.” (See the 


Washington Post and Times Herald, May 9%, ~ 


1958, p. A-9; the Evening Sun, Baltimore, 
Md., April 10, 1958, pp. 51 and 60; and 
HUAC, Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in the Baltimore, Md., Area, pt. 1, 195%, 
p. VIII.) 

Emphasizing the seriousness of the sifua- 
tion, the Arion Club claimed many of its 
members had “worked for the 
on top-secret projects involved with the de- 
fense effort * * * (and) * * * to associate 
in a social organization with a man identl- 
fied as a Communist would be exercising 
poor judgment.” Members of the Glenn. 
Martin Company Chess Club “objected # 
Mr. Kandel’s membership and indicated they 
would withdraw from the federation if # 
remained in force. * * * Many of the Mat 
tin Club members félt they were jeopardiz 
ing their security clearances by remaining im 
the federation.” (See the Evening Sua 
Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1958, p. 51.) 

Faced with the possibility of complete dis 
solution, the federation established & 2eW 
organization called the Maryland Chess As 


sociation “based on individual rather that 







club membership.” Following transfer ob" 
“powers and funds” to the association, 

federation “voted itself out of 
which resulted in the cancellation of 
del’s membership. Kandel appeared 
the HUAC on May 7, 1957, and in’ : 
fifth amendment 27 times when asked 

alleged activities in the Communist 
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He also took refuge behind the fifth amend- 
ment when questioned “his pres- 
ent or past leadership of district 4" of the 
party. (See the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, May 9, 1958, p. A~-8; and HUAC, In- 
yestigation of Communist Activities in the 
paltimore, Md., Area, pt, 1, 1957, p. VIII.) 

Victor Perlo, an identified leader of an 
nt Soviet espionage apparatus which 
functioned in the United States Government 
and during World War II, reportedly 

at a meeting sponsored by the Wash- 

nm Citizens Area Forum on May 14, 1958 

at the Cultural Center, 4402 Georgia Avenue 
NW. Washington, D. C. The Communist 
ound of the Washington Forum was 
disclosed in the Aprii 1, 1958, Firing Line. 
Both Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth T. 
Bently have testified before congressional 
committees that Perlo was affiliated with 
Soviet intelligence activities while employed 
in strategic positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (See Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee report, Interlocking Subver- 


sion in Government Departments, July 30, - 


1958, pp. 2, 3, 6, and 9; amd HUAC, The 
Shameful Years, 1951, pp. 58-61.) 


RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISION FAVORS A 
COMMUNIST LAWYER 


On May 19, 1958, the Supreme Court of 
the United States summarily reversed a 6- 
month contempt of Cengress conviction of 
veteran Communist attorney Harry Sacher, 
who refused to testify before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in 1955, 
whether he was a past or present member of 
the Communist Party.. In erdering the dis- 
missal of Sacher’s indictment, the Supreme 
Court based its decision on the Court’s John 
T. Watkins ruling of June 17, 1957, which 
held that a witness eould not be convicted 
of contempt unless a congressional commit- 
tee “made clear to him the pertinence of its 
questions.” (See the New York Times, May 
20, 1958. p. C-23; and Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, report, Significance of 
the Matusow case, 1955, pp. 86 and 87.) 

Justice Tom C. Clark filed a dissenting 
opinion with Justice Charles E. Whittaker 
concurring. In his dissent, Justice Clark 
“said at least 1 question about Mr. Sacher’s 
possible Communist affiliation ‘was vital to 
a matter in which the (Senate) Committee 
properly was interested—petitioner's (Sach- 
er) role in a Communist conspiracy to pro- 
cure (Harvey M.) Matusow’s recantation’.” 
According to Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
chairman of the committee, the “remand of 
the Sacher case in the first instance, alleg- 
edly under the doctrine of the Watkins case, 
Was an unjudicial act * * * The Court was 
attempting, through its dicta in the Watkins 
case, to make the law of general applicability; 
and the Court has now applied such judge- 
made law to the Sacher case * * "4 

Sacher, who has been a member of the 
Communist Party in its higher echelons”, is 
& veteran defender of Communist cases. In 
1952, he served a 6-month prison term for 
contemptuous harassing and defiant court- 
toom tactics while playing a major part in 
the defense of the 11 Communist Party na- 
tional leaders who were on trial in 1949. The 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
stated that if any single quality can be said 
to characterize Mr. Sacher’s appearances in 
defense of Communist cases, it may be said 
that it is his attitude of defiance toward 
constituted authority, thus repudiating the 
oath he took as a member of the bar to 
Tespect that authority. 

A supporter of many subversive organiza- 
Hons since the 1930’s, Sacher has been an 
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Wisconsin’s Fine Record of Conservation 
Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
recognize, the country needs long-range, 
as well as immediate, programs to 
strengthen the economy of the country— 
including conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

Extremely important among these, of 
course, is the particular need for carry- 
ing out effective conservation practices 
for conserving our soil and water. 

I am proud to point out that Wiscon- 
sin has a splendid record in this field. 
During 1957, for example, our Wisconsin 
farmers had a top year in conservation 
accomplishments. 

Among the major achievements were: 

Over 1,700 basic soil and water conser- 
vation plans were developed by farm 
families with assistance of Soil Conser- 
vation Service personnel. More than 
550,000 acres of soil surveys were com- 
pleted, bringing the total to 11.7 million 
acres mapped to date. 

The acreage of contour cropping es- 
tablished in 1957 topped 52,000 acres. 
Over 1,600 miles of waterways, terraces, 
diversions, and surface drains were in- 
stalled. More than 2,000 acres of land 
were smoothed. 

In addition to these accomplishments, 
pasture renovation amounted to nearly 
30,000 acres; more than 26,000 acres of 
farm woodlots were protected from 
grazing; and nearly 3,000-odd acres were 
developed for wildlife habitats. 

This fine record, of course, has been 
estabilshed through the splendid efforts 
of our farmers in cooperation with the 
high-quality leadership of the members 
of the Soil Conservation Service, mem- 
bers of the College of Agriculture, and 
others interested in the program. 

Today, I call attention to the anniver- 
sary of a particular conservation project: 
The Coon Creek watershéd project. 

The project was organized a quarter 
century ago, by cooperating pioneer- 
spirited farmers. At that time, they es- 
tablished a 92,000-acre watershed in 
Vernon, La Crosse, and Monroe Counties. 
Thus, the Nation’s first, large-scale dem- 
onstration of soil and water conservation 
was begun in October 1933. This erosion- 
control plan established a pattern of land 
use now prevalen? throughout the Mid- 
west. 

«Currently, second-generation, conser- 





vation-minded farmers are taking over - 


the soil-saving practices started by their 
fathers in 1933. Interestingly, the con- 
cern for soil conservation is not limited 
to the farmers. Happily, the townspeo- 
ple and businessmen of the valley, too, 
deeply sense the value of conserving soil 
and water. 

According to Lincoln Knutson, cashier 
of the Westby-Coon Valley Bank: “Soil 
conservation has brought life to the com- 
munity.” 
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The current issue of the Wisconsin 
Agriculturalist and Farmer—which has 
served Wisconsin farm families for 109 
years—has an excellent article entitled 
“A Quarter Century of Conservation.” 
This article outlines the historical de- 
velopment of the Coon Creek watershed 
project, up to the present time; in ad- 
dition, it portrays the constructive way 
in which hardy, second-generation farm- 
ers—as well as other folks in the com- 
munity—are carrying’on dedicated work 
for soil and water conservation. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the article;preceded by a thoughtful quo- 
tation from Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk of the 
Soil Conservation Service on safeguard- 
ing the riches of the soil, printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from 
erosion, thy living waters from drying up, 
thy forests from desolation, and protect thy 
hills from overgrazing by thy herds, so that 
thy descendants may have abundance for- 
ever.” (Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, Soil Conser- 
vation Service.) 





A QUARTER CENTURY OF CONSERVATION 
(By Bernie Manuel) 


Leaving behind his native Gulbransdalen 
in Norway to search for new land, Helgi 
Gulbrandson walked from the Mississippi 
River to the center of the fertile valley in 
1849. 

The rich land of Coon Creek Valley at- 
tracted many other pioneers, who like Gul- 
brandson were interested in clearing the land 
for cultivation. Removal of the timber 
stand and poor tillage practices coupled with 
other forms of land abuse soon threatened 
the economy of the valley, however. 

Good land, as well as poor, was broken 
by gullies which grew larger each year. The 
results of erOsion and runoff caused loss of 
land from productive uses, and led finaily 
to ruin and abandonment of many farms. 

This was the situation when the Coon 
Creek watershed project was organized a 
quarter of a century ago. The pioneer spirit 
still clung to the farmers in the valley and 
they gave full cooperation in establishing the 
92,000 acre watershed in Vernon, La Crosse, 
and Monroe Counties. 

The Nation’s first large scale demonstra- 
tion of soil and water conservation got un- 
derway in October 1933, and the erosion 
control plan established a pattern of land 
use now prevalent throughout the Midwest. 

Technical assistance for the project was 
provided by personnel of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. 

Spurred into action by a pressing need for 
conservation practices and free materials 
provided by the Government, valley farmers 
used practices that had a healing effect on 
the scars caused by erosion. 

Strip cropping of 8,000 acres was one of 
the principal practices used to combat the 
erosion. Terraces were constructed on 1,769 
acres and trees planted on 725 acres. Better 
rotations and use of fertilizers also helped 
to improve conditions in the valley. 

Today, 25 years later, a second generation 
of conservation-minded farmers have taken 
over the soil saving practices started by their 
fathers in 1933 and are just as enthusiastic. 

“I’ve always known conservation farming,” 
says Arlin Manske of Vernon County. “An 
erosion control program was started on this 
farm by my fathér when-the watershed was 
first organized.” 

The memories of erosion caused by land 
abuse still cling to Wilfred Kotek, who fol- 
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lows the pattern set by his father, 25 years 


ago. 

“I was 18 years old when the Coon Creek 
Watershed Project was organized,” says Ko- 
tek, “but I still remember the old’ method 
of farming and the soil erosion that went 
with it.” 

Another firm believer in conservation 
practices is Ted Kamperschroer. “Erosion 
control methods that I have used since 1934 
have raised the yield of my crops by at 
least one-third,” he says. “Sure, fertilizer 
has been partly responsible, but what good 
is fertilizer when it’s washed down the 
slope?” 

Farmers in the valley are just naturally 
conservation minded, according to Artiz 
lean, president of the Coon Creek Flood 
Control Association. “They work together 
closely,” he says, “and that is what it takes 
for a successful soil erosion and flood con- 
trol program.” 

*"The interest of the second generation in 
soil conservation is not limited to farmers. 
It extends into the townspeople and busi- 
nessmen in the valley. Take Lincoln Knut- 
son, cashier of the Westby-Coon Valley 
Bank. 

“Soil conservation has brought life into 
the community,” he says. “We are aware 
of conditions before the erosion control 
program of 1933 and the effect on the farm 
economy. Our bank is very interested in 
proper farming and conservation practices.” 

A new challenge of flood control now 
faces the valley and Knutson is backing a 
eontrol program with the determination of 
his father, I. N. Knutson, who was instru- 
mental in the organization of the soil dem- 
onstration area 25 years ago. 

Erosion control work continues in Coon 
Valley today. Farm planning is much the 
same as when the project was first organ- 
ized. The only difference is.a new look 
on the hillsides where contour strips and 
terraces hold the soil in place. 





Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
York Times magazine entitled “Satur- 
day’s Child of Ghana”: 


SATURDAY’s CHILD OF GHANA—HAVING Far To 
Go, KwaAME NKRUMAH Has GONE Far, From 
AN AGITATOR ONCE JAILED BY THE BRITISH TO 
AN APOSTLE OF PAN-AFRICAN LIBERATION 


(By Kenneth Love) 


LONDON.—That old verse of folk prophecy, 
“Saturday’s child has far to go,” has reached 
a peak of fulfillment in Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, first elected lead- 
er of Africa’s new 16-month-old state. He 
has jumped in a few years from an im- 
pecunious student and agitator, a man jailed\ 
by the British for revolutionary activities, to 
@ militant statesman of continental stature 
and cohtinental ambition—a Bolivar of the 
African bush. 

This week his travels take him to Wash- 
ington as a guest of President Eisenhower— 
a far distance from the steaming West 
African village of Nkroful where, by his own 
account, he was born “a yelling and kicking 
Saturday’s child” nearly 49 years ago. (His 
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tribe, the Nzima, names a child according to 
the day of his birth—Kwame is the name 
for boys born on Saturday.) 

Although most Americans have eaten 
Ghanaian cocoa in their chocolate bars and 
many wear Ghanaian gold in their wedding 
bands, few could spot Ghana on a map or 
spell Nkrumah. Kwame Nkrurnah, on the 
other hand, is well acquainted with the coun- 
try he is visiting, for this will be his third 
trip here. 

The Ghanaian Prime Minister’s earlier 
visits were back in the days when his coun- 
try was a British colony called the gold 
coast and he was a fiery, unsatisfied na- 
tionalist. 

On his first trip—from 1935 to 1945—his 
main objective was study. And though he 
was obliged to garner money at a variety of 
jobs, and devoted further energies to pan- 
African organizations, he earned a total of 
four degres—from Lineoln University, in 
Chester County, Pa., and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

He made his second visit in 1951. By then 
his circumstances had improved. He re- 
turned, an imorpant figure in the gold coast’s 
largely autonomous colonial regime, to ac- 
cept an honorary doctorate of laws from his 
alma mater at Lincoln. 

The exchange of correspondence preceding 
his present visit began last winter when Dr. 
Nkrumah sent a personal message to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlining Ghana’s need for 
help to build a power dam and aluminum 
refinery on the Volta River. The President 
promised that his request would receive a 
sympathetic hearing by United States ex- 
perts, and in March invited Dr. Nkrumah to 
make an Official visit to Washington. 

This time Kwame Nkrumah appears in 
America in the role of a respected national 
leader and as a powerful voice for all the 
emerging peoples of Africa. 

It is difficuls to escape his presence in 
Ghana. His portrait is replacing that of the 
British sovereign on coins, stamps, and cur- 
rency notes. 

A larger-than-life statue of him in prison 
garb has been erected in front of Parlia- 
ment house in Accra. One side of its pede- 
stal bears the legend “Kwame Nkrumah— 
Founder of the Nation,” and on another are 
inscribed three of his own sayings that sum 
up his political philosophy: 

“Seek ye first the political kingdom and 
all things shall be added unto you.” 

“We prefer self-government with danger 
to servitude in tranquillity.” 

“Our task is not done and our own safety 
not assured until the last vestiges of colonial- 
ism have been swept from Africa.” , 

As these quotations attest, at the core of 
the Ghanaian leader’s thought is an im- 
placable anticolonialism. He believes that 
all dependent territories, African or others, 
should be granted independence as soon as 
their inhabitants are willing to take on the 
responsibility of self-rule. If the colonial 
power refuses to grant independence, Dr. 
Nkrumah advocates Gandhi’s method of 
strikes, boycotts, propaganda, civil diso- 
bedience and other tactics short of violence. 

He is determined to make Ghana a base 
for pan-African liberatioh—an enlargement 
of his original goal to free all the British and 
French West African colonies and weld them 
into a West._African federation. And he has 
made it a part of government policy that his 
country shall afford an asylum or refuge for 
all Africans who suffer from religious, racial 
or political persecution and intolerance. 

In a recent speech he warned that “colo- 
nialism is not dead,” adding that its new 
methods include “economic penetration, cul- 
tural assimilation, ideological domination, 
psychological infiltration, and subversive ac- 
tivities even to the point of inspiring and 
promoting assassination and civil strife.” 

Out of his passionate belief in anticolo- 
nialism flow these major conclusions: to 


make political independence a reality, ‘the 
newly created nations must be economically 
free; they dare not wait for economic free. 
dom, and soolalism is the quickest way to 
their goal. 

This is the way he has put it: “What other 
countries have taken 300 years or more tg 
achieve, a once dependent territory must 
to accomplish im a generation if it is to sur. 
vive. Capitalism is to complicated a 
for a newly independent nation,” he gop. 
tinues, “hence the need for a socialistic go. 
ciety. But even a system based on social jus. 
tice and a democratic constitution may 
backing up, during the period following inde. 
pendence, by emergency measures of a totali. 
tarian kind.” 

At one time Dr. Nkrumah was described jn 
newspapers as a Communist. Indeed, he ones 
had a party card but he never signed i, 
Now he calls himself a Marxist 
and roots known Communists out of govern. 
ment service. 

The momentum of the anticolonial 
gle has not carried Ghana toward the Com: 
munist bloc. The country’s economic ang 
political ties, including commonwealth mem. 
bership, and its outlook remain predominant. 
ly Western. Nevertheless, Ghana recently 
agreed to exchahge diplomatic missions with 
the Soviet Union, and the Prime Minister has 
said he wants normal relations also with 
China in his hope to achieve friendship with 
both sides in the great power rivalry. 

Calling his policy one of positive nonaline- 
ment, he explains that “It is only by avoid. 
ing entanglement in quarrels of the great 
powers that we shall be able to assert our 
African personality on the side of peace.” 

The country Kwame Nkrumah governs has 
& population estimated at 4,800,000—about 
equal to that of New Jersey, but in an area 
13 times as large. Geographically, it presents 
a varied landscape of broad, flat plains along 
the coast, steeply rising tropical rain forests 
farther inland, leveling off into gently rolling 
grasslands. The inhabitants are divided into 
dozens of tribes—Ga, Ashanti, Fante, Ewe, 
Nzima—many of which still exercise enor- 
mous power over their members. In the 
great forest belts ‘to the south the Ashanti 
maintain what is almost a separate kingdom. 

The mainstay of the economy is the ex- 
port of cocoa. Thus the country’s biggest 
worry at the moment is the swollen shoot 
parasite, which feeds on the cocoa tree. Dr. 
Nkrumah’s government has pursued ~—the 
politically difficult but only sure remedy for 
saving the cocoa crop—farmers are required 
to kill every infested tree, a hard thing 
ask of*men unaccustomed to taking the 
long view. But the fight against the pati 
site is slowly being won. 

Ghana’s one-crop economy poses serious 
problems which the Nkrumah government 
is trying to overcome ‘by a vigorous program 
of economic diversification. The most vital 
project is the proposed Volta Dam, which 
would enable Ghana to harness its one great 
river for hydroelectric power. 

Israel, seen by Ghanaians as Safely free of 
colonialist ambitions, and at the same time 
knowledgeable of the problems involved in 
starting an economy from scratch, is partl- 
cipating extensively in Ghana’s development. 
She has supplied capital and personnel 
help establish Ghana's Black Star i 
line, which now operates five ships, end # 
helping to start a merchant marine academy 
and a national construction compen as 

But Ghana needs foreign aid on & 
larger than Israel can offer. Also, Dt 
Nkrumah wants to avoid obtaining too grest 
@ proportion of his aid from any single 
country—an example in the economic sphe@? 
of his policy of positive nonalinement. 
career, is full of contrasts. His private! 
havior is y modest. But his pu 


is capable of actions which his critics 


conduct tends to be authoritarian, and be j 
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gs flights of megalomania and his admirers 
can only view with embarrassment. His 
critics charge Dr. Nkrumah with dismissing 
ublic officials who hold opposition views. 
They add that he fills the government-owned 
radio with propaganda for his Convention 
people’s Party (the strongest and best organ- 
iged political party in Africa). i 

The latest manifestation.of Dr. Nkrumah’s 
strong-arm policy is the Preventative Deten- 
tion bill introduced by his government this 
month. It provides for the detention of 

ns for up to 5 years to fores actions 
prejudicial to national security or the for- 
eign relations of the state. 

He was criticized for shifting the Gover- 
nor General out of the windy, sea-sprayed 
splendors of Christiansborg Castle and tak- 
ing up official residence there himself. But, 
say his supporters, this move was designed 

ily to convince the unsophisticated 
Ghanaians that they had truly thrown off 
the British colonial yoke, despite the re- 
maining symbols that go with Common- 
wealth membership. 

Dr. Nkrumah faces as well the charges of 
those in Ghana who bitterly resist all change. 
From the very outset of his taking office, he 
has been under attack from the Ashanti and 
northern chiefs for his continuing pressure 
to diminish their feudal powers. 

The authority of the ehiefs is being de- 
liberately eroded by laws and regulations, 
propaganda among the tribesmen, and bu- 
reaucratic intimidation. Dr. Nkrumah is 
aware that his appeal is fundamentally to 
the detribalized African. He offers a place 
in the modern scheme.of things to the Afri- 
can who has lost or rejected the security,of 
a place in the tribe. 

In addition, Dr. Nkrumah offers a pride in 
Africanness, regarding even paganism as a 
part of the national culture that he hopes 
will produce an African way of doing things 
as an alternative to imitating western ways. 
He isn't above pouring libations on the 
ground at public ceremonies or purifying 
himself by walking barefoot through the 
blood of a sacrificed sheep. 

. Until his recent marriage, his _ eligible 
bachelorhood made him a choice subject for 
Accra’s able gossips. Dr. Nkrumah has 
laughingly reported that they described him 
variously “as a Don Juan, an impotent man, 
and even a eunuch.” And he adds that he 
is “a very normal man with probably more 
than average self-discipline.” In explana- 
tion of his bachelorhood, he used to say 
that the shape of his fingers made it im- 
possible to keep a ring on. This year he 
married Fathia Rizk, a somberly attractive 
oe Egyptian of the ancient Coptic 
an faith, 

A captivating personality, he is a man of 
Photogenic good looks, who likes to be with 
People. He loves the bustle and animation 
of international conference and official 
tours abroad. The excitement of crowds 
stimulates him to a flow of vivid speech- 
making (he is a notable orator, provided he 
speaks off the cuff). At the same time, he 
professes a longing for solitude, and wishes 
eee & state yacht to escape in from time 


The Prime Minister’s great charm 1s re- 
Sponded to by all segments of the popula- 
tion. Ghanaians call him “Kwame”—with 
no titles. He will share a bowl of fu-fu 
(mashed yams) with a nearly naked villager 

the dusty doorway of a grass hut as read- 
lly 98 ntbbie caviar at a brilliant reception. 

Some say his profound and unselfcon- 
selous identification with the people springs 
(A his humble birth and varly experiences. 

powerful northern chief has said that the 
Prime ter’s trouble was that he did not 
“me from a good family.) 
on was the only child of one of the wives 

§ gold trinket smith, whe worked at Half 
, 40 miles west of Nkroful. His mother 


“a mammy trader, one of those female 
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entrepreneurs typical of the west African 
coastal tribes. 

A few facts about his birthdate are cera 
tain: It was about noon on a mid-September 
Saturday in one of the years from 1909 to 
1912 (Dr. Nkrumah opts for 1909 on the 
basis of some childhood memories). His 
mother had him baptized a Roman Catholic, 
and while stili a young man he planned to 
enter the priesthood., Later he left the 
church, and now describes himself as a “non- 
denominational Christian.” He was edu- 
cated at Catholic mission schools and the 
famous Achimota College near Accra. 

While continuing his studies in the United 
States, Nkrumah first encountered Jim 
Crow. He asked for some water at a counter 
in a Baltimore bus terminal, and the waiter 
suggested that he drink out of the spittoon. 

Last October, in a more celebrated inci- 
dent, a restaurant in Dover, Del., refused to 
serve Komla Gbedemah, his Finance Min- 
ister and chief political lieutenant. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to make amends? invited 
Mr. Gbedemah to breakfast at the White 
House 2 days later. 

It was Gbedemah whe coached Nkru- 
mah’s Convention People’s Party to its land- 
slide victory in February 1951, while Dr. 
Nkrumah was serving the llth month of a 
3-year prison sentence for agitation and se- 
dition. 

To direct his party’s progress, Dr. Nkru- 
mah smuggled manifestoes and directives to 
Gbedemah, written with a pencil stub on 
sheets of toilet paper—the only paper ob- 
tainable in prison (he used to gamble or 
trade soap and other small articles for it). 
The publication of these writings during his 
internment provoked among his primi- 
tive followers the legend that he slipped 
out between the bars every night in the 
form of a white cat. 

With his party’s victory at the polls, Dr. 
Nkrumah was summoned from prison by the 
Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, to form 
his first government. 

It must have seemed then to the young 
leader that he had reached the apex of his 
career. Today, as the horizons of emerging 
Africa widen, it looks as if Saturday’s child 
has still farther to go. 





Appeal for Development of Coosa- - 
Alabama River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


‘ 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Alabama delegation are 
joined in a concerted effort to appeal to 
our colleagues for development of one 
of the Nation’s greatest waterways, the 
Coosa-Alabama River. 

The Senate has seen fit to appropriate 
$150,000 for planning and design of the 





Millers Ferry lock and dam on the. 


Alabama River. Soon, the House and 
Senate conferees will meet to decide 
what the public works appropriations 
shall be. 

It is our sincere hope and desire that 
this appropriation for the Alabama Riv- 
er will be approved. 

Those of us along the Coosa-Alabama 
Basin have written te the House confer- 
ence members, appealing for their sup- 
port in retaining the Millers Ferry item. 
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This letter, which I wish to insert in 
the Recorp, is signed by Congressmen 
Boykin, GRANT, Rains, SELDEN, and Ros- 
ERTS, Of Alabama, and by Congressman 
MITCHELL, of Georgia. It was addressed 
to each of the House conferees. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1958. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: As a member of the 
conference appointed on H. R. 12858, the 
1959 public works appropriations bill, you 
are no doubt aware of the action of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee amending this 
bill to include an item of $150,000 for plan- 
ning and design of the Millers Ferry Lock 
and Dam on the Alabama River in the State 
of Alabama. We are taking this means re- 
spectfully to urge you and the other House 
conferees to accept this item as provided in 
the Senate version. 

It is our sincere belief that an early be- 
ginning of construction on this already au- 
thorized project would not only benefit 
Alabama and the South, but would provide 
vast benefits for the entire Nation. 

The Coosa-Alabama River, draining a basin 
650 miles long and covering 22,800 square 
miles, flows from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. 
It is the second largest river flowing from 
headquarters in the Appalachian Mountains. 
Among the major centers along its bank are 
Rome, Anniston, Gadsden, Talladega, Mont- 
gomery, and Selma. More than 1.4 million 
people live in this basin and the great cities 
of Birmingham and Atlanta lie just outside 
its boundaries. 

Full development of this waterway and 
basin would mean adequate hydroelectric 
power for industrial purposes, employment 
for its people, cheap water rate transporta- 
tion, freedom from floods, and enjoyable 
recreation areas. The defense bulwark of 
our Nation would be substantially aided by 
the fast, safe movement of vital defense ele- 
ments such as petroleum, chemicals, pulp, 
building materials, and ore. For the Coosa- 
Alabama Basin is rich in resources. Steel 
and iron mills along the river use ore coming 
into this country through the port of Mo- 
bile. Vast coal deposits are available for 
wider distribution if afforded river trans- 
portation. 

Recognizing the staggering potential of 
this waterway, the 79th Congress in 1945 
enacted Public Law 14, authorizing develop- 


‘ment of the Coosa Alabama, including con- 


struction of a multipurpose dam at Millers 
Ferry, and two other dams on the Alabama 
River. Since then, a private concern, the 
Alabama Power Co., has begun a multimil- 
lion dollar series of dams on the upper 
stretches of the waterway. The Federal 
Government has not kept the pace, and the 
work authorized 12 years ago on the Ala- 
bama River remains unstarted. 

We believe that the time for this con- 
struction is compelling. We express the 
sentiment of the entire Alabama delegation, 
and affected sections of Georgia, when we 
again ask that funds in the amount of 
$150,000 be appropriated for this purpose at 
this time. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANK BOYKIN, 
s Member of Congress. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Member of Congress. 
ALBERT RAINS, 
Member of Congress. 
KENNETH ROBERTS, 
Member of Congress. 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
Member of Congress. 
ERWIN MITCHELL, 
Member of Congress. 
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The Court, the Constitution, and the 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 


the chief justice of the Supreme Court’ 


of Louisiana delivered an address before 
the students of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute in Lafayette, entitled “The 
Court, the Constitution and the People.” 

Chief Justice Fournet has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a practicing attor- 
ney, @ public servant, a lawmaker and 
an outstanding jurist. Before his eleva- 
tion to the highest court in his native 
State, Chief Justice Fournet served as 
lieutenant governor of Louisiana and as 
presiding officer of the State senate. 

By virtue of his profound knowledge 
of law and his long years of training 
and practical experience in government, 
I know of no man better qualified than 
Chief Justice Fournet to talk before a 
student body about the court, the Con- 
stitution and the people. He knows so 
well that in practical operation our form 
of government resembles a three-lane 
highway, one lane being occupied by the 
legislative branch, represented by Con- 
gress, whose function is to make the laws 
and nothing else; the second being occu- 
pied by the executive branch, headed by 
the President, whose duty is to enforce 
the laws and keep the peace and nothing 
else, and the third lane being occupied 
by the judicial branch, represented by 
the courts, whose province is to interpret 
the laws and nothing else. And I know 
his deep concern about the fact that just 
as, if one motorist overlaps the lane of 
another someone will get hurt, so also, 
if the temporary servants in one branch 
of the government undertake to preempt 
the functions of one or both of the 
others, the rights expressly reserved by 
the 10th amendment to the States and 
the people will certainly be seriously im- 
paired, if not ultimately destroyed. And 
yet, as befits the dignity of the high 
post he occupies, Chief Justice Fournet 
handled his assigned subject before the 
students of that outstanding institution 
in my congressional district calmly and 
dispassionately. 

I procured a copy of this address for 
the use of the special subcommittee 
created last year to study questions 
raised by recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and I 
commend it to the careful study of all 
my colleagues in this body. 

The address follows: 

Meeting with you tonight is but the con- 
tinuation of a day that will linger long in 
my memory as it is relived again in future 
transient refiections. It furnishes abundant 
proof of the fact that one doés not live long 
before he realizes how short is a lifetime and 
how many added lifetimes he will need to 
deserve the kindness the world shows him 
in the first. For this reason I am thankful 
I enjoy good health. A weaker man might 
well be overcome by the kindness that has 
been showered on me on this day alone. 
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I was already overwhelmed this afternoon 
when inducted into honorary membership in 
the Pi Lambda Beta prelaw fraternity and 
the Pi Gamma Mu social science fraternity. 
Following this was the wonderful party given 
Mrs. Fournet and me by the Lafayette Bar 
Association. This banquet is indeed a fitting 
climax to a really wonderful day of wonderful 
experiences, Of course, I could add that it 
would be even more wonderful if I didn’t 
have to make this after-dinner address. The 
mood in which I find myself at this moment 
is certainly more conducive to sitting back, 
relaxing, and enjoying myself. 

Seriously speaking, while rank sentimen- 
talism should never enter such festivities, I 
must give expression to the natural emotions 
evoked and begin by thanking all who have 
given so generously of their time and talents 
to those details that have made the occasion 
possible. I am .very grateful to my good 
friend, J. J. Davidson for acting as toast- 
master, gnd to your great President Fletcher 
for his kind words of introduction. My spe- 
cial thanks go to Jewel ParkersoOn Roy, who 
first conveyed to me the news I would be the 
recipient of these honors, and who has had 
such a large part in planning and coordi- 
nating the details that have made it a glori- 
ous success, To all who are here tonight— 
including those who have no other reason 
than personal friendship—thank you for the 
luster your presence adds to this already 
memorable day.~ 

In informing me of my selection for hon- 
orary membership in Pi Lambda Beta and 
Pi Gamma Mu, Jewel wrote these were being 
conferred for my “long and distinguished 
service to our people in the fields of work 
represented” by these respective fraternities. 
If the performance of my duties in accord- 
ance with my oath of office—that is, to the 
best of my understanding and ability— 
merits this special commendation, then I 
am naturally filled with a deep sense of grati- 
fication, for the esteem of my fellow men is, 
in itself, the brightest medal, the highest 
award, I have ever hoped to receive. It is in 
this spirit that I have, with all humility, 
accepted the honors conferred upon me to- 


‘ day. They will serve to stimulate my desire 


to raise to even loftier heights all future 
efforts I may be privileged to exert in pro- 
moting a better understanding by our people 
of the role the law and social sciences play 
in molding their lives under our constitu- 
tionally guaranteed government of freedom 
and happiness. 

Many occasions arise that require me to 
speak to lawyers and judges—perhaps too 
many. For this reason I ask that my pro- 
fessional brothers bear with me as I address 
my remarks primarily to the student mem- 
bers of: the host fraternities and to their 
faculty leaders. These teachers are, after 
all, the advance guard on the frontiers of 
human knowledge that is now forging for our 
students the vital link that will weld into 
their solution of the staggering problems of 
this space age the wisdom that has come to 
us from the ancients. 

It is well known that when a Texas is asked 
to make a speech—in or out of Texas—the 
first subject that comes to his mind is Texas. 
I suppose it is almost as well known that 
when a judge is asked to speak, his mind 
turns automatically to the law and the 
courts. This is true in my case. 

The judiciary was not originally my am- 
bition in life. The advocacy of the cause of 
others and the political arena were more to 
my liking. But a man is not the architect 
of his own destiny, and, with the donning of 
the judicial robes, I turned from advocacy 
and politics and have made the law and the 
improvement of justice my life’s work. To 
this end my paramount desire, outside of 
my regular court duties, has been to instill 
in our people a greater unde of and 
reverence for the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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‘That desire finds roots In an abiding 


viction thatour American way of lifé Geta . 


upon public confidence in our courts ang 
honor and respect for the men who wear thg 
black robe upon its benches. This is so be. 
cause under our system of government the 
courts occupy a unique position of 

nary importance. Underlying their obvious 
function of reconciling the conflicts of ingj. 
viduals with themselves and with the State 
is the inherent task of keeping separated jp 
their respective orbits of influence the State 
and Federal governments, and of maintain. 
ing in proper . perspective those F 
checks and balances that prevent encroach. 
ment by the legislative, executive, or 
divisions upon the prerogatives of the others, 
To this end the courts enjoy the high priy. 
ilege of interpreting the Constitution under 
which we live and of judging the nature 
and extent of their own perimeter of infiy. 
ence, Judges are, consequently, with the ex. 
ception of the people themselves, from whose 
hands alone can come the supreme law of 
the land, the final architects of our govern. 
mental structure. And the only restraint the 
Constitution places upon their exercise of 
this high function is that of self-restraint, 

Justice Story—the great author, educator, 
lawyer, and jurist—once emphasized the im. 
portance of the role of the courts in our lives 
in this way, and I quote: “Where there fs no 
judicial department to enforce rights, the 
Government must either perish by its own 
imbecility, or the other departments of Goy- 
ernment must usurp power * * * to the de. 
struction of liberty. The will of those who 
govern will become, under such circum. 
stances, absolute and despotic; and it is 
wholly immaterial whether that power is 
vested in a single tyrant or in an assembly of 
tyrants.” 

Because, therefore, of a deep love of coun- 
try, a consecration to our American way 
life, and an empassioned belief in the 
given rights of man as set out-in our Decla- 
ration of Independence and guaranteed in ow 
Constitution. 

I feel impelled tonight to comment upon 
the implications inherent in the recent trend 
of detisions in the Highest Court in ow 
land that is causing much dissension and 
confusion among our people. This trend 
is not only undermining the confidence our 
people have long reposed in the Courts 
ability to preserve the fundamental andes 
sential elements of government under a wril- 
ten constitution, but is having a marked 
effect upon the solution of the many prob- 
lems that face our way of life in all of its 
many aspects, 

It is not my purpose tonight 
the decisions of the United States 
Court that are subjecting it to the most 
adverse criticism it has had to weather ii 
its long and honored history, even though 
this criticism is unquestionably 
widespread concern for the Court's attifude 
to its proper governmental role and 
ing it with a thickening shadow of dist 
spect. Suaice it. to nay chore Se 
growing alarm among the people who 
this Court is gradually arrogating unto itself 
legislative power and executive 
never surrendered to the judicial 
the Government or even conte . by 
the leaders who molded the Original Thirtes 
Colonies into a united whole and which none 
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and principles upon which i 


Many are convinced that the Court 1s D0R~ 
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before nebulous public resentment can be- 


come hardened public resistance—engaged in 


reshaping the form of our Government with 
that will leave little recognizable 
in another generation, And, realizing that 
the easiest and quickest way our Constitu- 
tion can be destroyed is in the Court, they 
read into this—whether rightly or wrongly— 
a suggested method whereby communism, 
reaching its deceptively paternal but erosive 
tentacles into even this high tribunal can, 
with confidence, undertake, in this vulnera- 
ple spot, its long-range plan of wiping from 
existence our beneficient guaranties of in- 
dividual freedom under law. ’ 

These expressions on the part of so many 
of our people evidence a growing fear that 
our Republic will be destroyed if gbvern- 
ment under written law igs permitted—un- 
checked—to give way to government of ex- 
pedience dependent upon the will or whim 
of men swayed by shortsighted popular pas- 
sions of the moment. To prove this fear 
is real and not imaginary, these dissidents 
point to rulings which they assert evidence 
the fact that the Court—with the stroke 
of a pen and without a vote at the polls or 
in legislative halls—is tipping so crazily our 
structure of triple checks the symmentry of 
the whole is becoming the trepidation of the 
balance. 

Almost daily we find commentators, 
authors, and speakers, reaching unfortu- 
nately, a wide audience that is not entirely 
gure of the exact meanings conveyed, assert- 
ting that these revolutionary and far-reach- 
ing decisions are casting into oblivion the 
constitutional barriers that have long 
shielded the States from the creeping paral- 
ysis of an encroaching Federal Government, 
thus depriving the individual States of their 
sovereign rights so meticulously reserved: in 
the Constitution. They say, further, that 
the Court with an increasingly nationalistic 
attitude is creating a Federal citizenship 
supposedly immune_from State regulation 
and control, and also, in an overpaternal- 
istic attitude, is, by resort to novel theories 
and unreasonable technicalities of construc- 
tion, hedging individuals about with rights 
never intended by the Constitution, with 
the result that law enforcement is break- 
ing down and peaceful citizens find it dan- 
gerous to venture onto our streets, while 
criminals walk them without fear of reprisal. 
In the process the Court has unwittingly 
trespassed upon two of the most basic rights 
of the States, that is, the police power 
whereby they maintain law and order, and 
the right of State courts to try and punish 
those who contravene State laws. . 

Possibly the gravest concern is being 
voiced by those who feel the trend of the 
Court’s decisions shows a marked solicitude 
for subversives, and, in this way, furthers 
the cause of communism. The decisions 
evidencing this trend, it is asserted, are 
those that hamstring legislative investiga- 

necessary for the proper function- 
ing of our lawmaking bodies—by denying 
the right of committees to question the 
communistic leanings and actions of wit- 
nesses; strip from the Secretary of State 
his congressional authority to discharge 
known Communists in his ranks; nullify the 
right of States to ferret from their official 
family adherents of communistic ideologies 
Under the pretext Congress preempted the 
field, although a contrary intention is ex- 
Pressed in the legislation itself; compel 
States to admit to the practice of law known 
Communists tainted with criminal back- 
nga despite the fact the State courts 
ve, traditionally, been the sole fudges of 
the moral fitness and character of those who 
Would practice before them; and prohibit 
the States from removing Communists who 
infiltrated strategically vulnerable posi- 
tions in ou 
our educational institutions for the 
of undermining—in their formative 
ur impressionable youth, upon whose 
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shoulders will rest the task of securing in 
tomorrow’s world the liberties we have 
enjoyed in today’s. 

This alleged solicitude caused an Indiana 
Senator to say last year, in proposing legis- 
lation to restrict. within constitutional 
bounds the Court’s defiective wanderings 
from its judicial function, that “no con- 
ceivable combination of votes in Congreis 
could have. done as much damage to our 
legislative barriers against communism and 
subversion as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has done by its recent opin- 
ions.” 

Particularly alarming to the members of 
the legal profession is the fact that \studies 
being made by Congress, bar associations, and 
other organizations reveal this usurpation of 
power by the Federal judiciary is being ex- 
ercised without reliance on statutory law, 
constitutional mandate, or recognized legal 
principles developed in the jurisprudence, 
but, instead, upon books, treaties, committee 
testimony, articles, and pseudolegalistic 
papers that are without foundation in law 
and are, in fact, fhimicable to our entire 
concept of government. 

This brings to mind the unusual vision 
and foresight of Edward Douglass White, the 
only Louisianian to sit on our land’s highest 
bench, when first ascending that bench in 
1895 he pinpointed the danger inherent in a 
total disregard for constitutional precedents 
that -have withstood all challenges for so 
many years. I believe his views in this re- 
spect, as well as his exposition of the. func- 
tion of the Court in upholding the Consti- 
tution, are well worth repeating, and I 
quote: 

“My inability to agree with the Court in 
the conclusion which it has just expressed 
causes me much regret. Great as is my re- 
spect for any view by it announced, I can- 
not resist the conviction that its opinion and 
decree in this case virtually annuls its pre- 
vious decisions in regard to the powers of 
Congress on the subject of taxation, and is 
therefore fraught with danger to the Court, 
to each and every citizen, and to the Re- 
public. The conservation and orderly de- 
velopment of our institutions rests on our 
acceptance of the results of the past, and 
their use as lights to guide our steps in the 
future. Teach the lesson that settled prin- 
ciples may be overthrown at any time, and 
confusion and turmoil must ultimately re- 
sult. In the discharge of its function of in- 
terpreting the Constitution, this Court exer- 
cises an august power. It sits removed from 
the contentions of political parties and the 
animosities of factions. It seems to me that 
the accomplishment of its lofty mission can 
only be secured by the stability of its teach- 
ings and the sanctity which surrounds them. 
If the permanency of its conclusions is to de- 
pend upon the personal opinions of those 
who, from time to time, may make up its 
membership, it will inevitably become a 
theater of political strife, and its action will 
be without coherence or consistency. 

“There is no great principle of constitu- 
tional law * * * which has not been ulti- 
mately defined by the adjudications of this 
Court after long and earnest struggle. If 
we * * * are to appeal to the writings of 
economists in order to unsettle all these great 
principles, everything is lost and nothing 
saved to the people.. The rights of every in- 
dividual are guaranteed by the safeguards 


which have been thrown around them by our. 


adjudications. If these are to be assailed 
and overthrown * * * the Federal Consti- 
tution is * * * of little worth. My strong 
convictions forbid that I take part in a con- 
clusion which seems to be so full of peril to 
the country. I am unwilling to do so, with- 
out reference to the question of what my 
personal opinion on the subject might be 
if the question were a new one, and was thus 
unaffected by the action of the framers, the 
history of the Government, and the long line 
of decisions by this Court. 
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“The wisdom of our forefathers in adopt- 
ing a written constitution has often been 
impeached upon the theory that the inter- 
pretation of a written instrument did not 
afford as complete protection to liberty as 
would be enjoyed under a constitution made 
up of the traditions of a free people. Writ- 
ing, it has been said, does not insure greater 
stability than tradition does, while it de- 
stroys flexibility. The answer has always 
been that, by the foresight of the fathers, the 
construction of our written Constitution was 
ultimately confided to this body, which, from 
the nature of its judicial structure, could 
always be relied upon to act with perfect 
freedom from the influence of faction and to 
preserve the benefits of consistent interpre- 
tation. 


“The fundamental conception of a judicial 
body is that of one hedged about by prece- 
dents which are binding on the court with- 
out regard to the personality of its members. 
Break down this belief in judicial continuity, 
and let it be felt that on great constitutional 
questions this Court.is to depart from the 
settled conclusions of its predecessors, and 
to determine them according to the mere 
opinion of those who temporarily fill its 
bench, and our Constitution will, in my judg- 
ment, be bereft of value and become a most 
dangerous instrument to the rights and lib- 
erties of the people.” 4 

While this warning apparently had_a salu- 
tary effect, as the Court for many years 
clamped upon itself a proper judicial re- 
straint, as above stated, we find that within 
the last two decades the Court is again, as the 
late Chief Justice Vanderbilt said, “fumbling 
at the task allotted it under the Constitu- 
tion,” in that its members seem determined 
to use the Court not as an agency for con- 
stitutionally shaping law, but as a forum for 
broadcasting individual theories and philos- 
ophies. 

The really serious question all of this dis- 
cussion, criticism, and confusion is bringing 
to the forefront is whether our Government 
under a written constitution is breaking 
down: whether the American theory that 
tried and true principles of government may 
be enshrined in a written constitution and 
entrusted to the courts for protection is 
proving to be illusory. Upon the way in 
which that question is answered depends the 
future of our Republic. 


Let me hasten to assure you that although 
the conviction is growing the Court has done 
much damage to our Constitution and has 
strayed far from the sound philosophy in 
which it was conceived, this adverse criticism 
has not, as yet, done irreparable damage to 
the faith of our people in the Court as a 
necessary institution of orderly government, 
and the Court has not wandered so far from 
its assigned role it cannot be returned to its 
proper sphere. We do not, therefore, stand 
poised today in the center of such a crisis 
that hastily conceived plans must be ac- 
cepted in the immediacy of the moment. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter very aptly pointed 
out in one of his concurring opinions? that 
“The accretion of dangerous power does not 
come ina day. It does come, however, slow- 
ly, from the generative force of unchecked 
disregard of the restrictions that fence in 
even the mest disinterested assertion of au- 
thority.” The converse is equally true. 
Dangerous power, once assumed, cannot be 
destroyed in a day, or corrected with the 
stroke of a pen. The solution does not, 
therefore, lie in a rash of impulsive and 
lightly considered measures. In such a 
course lies as great a threat to the equilib- 
rium that maintains the proper checks and 
belances in our political triumvirate as do 





1 Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S. at p. 650). 

* Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer 
(96 L. ed. at p. 1170). 
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the present deflective tendencies of the so- 
called runaway Court. 

The approach to the problem must, there- 
fore, begin with confidence in the belief that 
enlightened and dispassionate public criti- 
cism of the Court’s decisions will, in time, 
cause its members to reexamine their as- 
signed function of interpreting, not mak- 
ing, the law; and to interpret that law in 
accordance with the intention of its redac- 
tors, leaving law revision and amendment to 
the people and their elected representatives. 
Only if this fails should resort be made to 
carefully considered plans for restricting the 
Court’s jurisdiction in Congress within the 
authority vested in that lawmaking body 
by the Constitution. This way seem a slow 
method to an impatient man, but the al- 
ternative is misrule and a return to the 
tyranny from which our forefathers fled to 
found our Nation. 

For this action to be effective, however, 
today is the time to carefully study the 
Court’s traditional role in Government. Now 
is the time to formulate the constructive 
criticism and carefully considered disap- 
probation of the Court’s departures from es- 
tablished constitutional doctrine that can, 
if voiced with sufficient force and volume, 
make itself heard in all three halls of Gov- 
ernment. 

Because citizen indifference and lethargy 
often reflect lack of information, it should 
be the duty of the legal profession to afford 
some leadership in directing the public’s 
attention to this threat and to assist in the 
formulation of wise public opinion. But 
this responsibility does not rest alone upon 
the shoulders of the lawyer and the judge. 
It rests upon all citizens. And it does not 
rest heaviest upon the old and the retiring. 
It rests equally upon the maturing genera- 
tions—the seedbeds generating today those 
forces that will determine the harvest of to- 
morrow. 

It may be felt I have chosen an inappro- 
priate audience of young, unseasoned minds 
before which to place such a weighty mat- 
ter. I do not think so. It is among such 
young students as we have here tonight that 
lies the nucleus of the minds that will, in 
the not too distant future, take over the reins 
of government. In them, therefore, lies our 
hope for a_return of the proper balance in 
our triumvirate of government and the pre- 
servation of our constitution if our way of 
life is to survive. 

It is difficult for one generation to under- 
stand those who will one day supplant it, 
or for the newcomers, trying their strong 
young wings for the first time, to look upon 
their elders as capable of meeting on equal 
ground the foibles and complexities of a new 
age. Yet each succeeding generation seems 
to carve for itself its own special niche in the 
framework that has been built by those who 
have gone before, and, together, there is no 
task we cannot, with faith in our individual 
and collective resourcefulness and initiative, 
accomplish. 

It is for this reason that I draw much com- 
fort from the intelligent and courageous 
countenances of my audience, and partic- 
ularly the younger members. My brief con- 
versations today with these young college 
students has confirmed. what I find every- 
where. The youth of this Nation are con- 
scious of the precious legacy of constitutional 
government to which they stand in heirship. 
And they can be relied upon to accept their 
responsibilities as citizens in their search for 
guidance in the future in the tradition of our 
country’s glorious past. 

I would admonish them tonight, however, 
to guard against, as Congressman WILLIS 
said in a recent speech, becoming so en- 
grossed in the present-day emphasis on the 
sputniks and the muttniks, the brilliance of 
the atomic bomb, the speed of the guided 
missile, and the supposed progress Russia 
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is making in the scientific field they will be 
weaned away from the erosions occurring in 
our constitutional government. 

Instead, live closer to our constitution, and 
endeavor to fully understand its true mean- 
ing. Learn of the manner in which it was 
created, what its antecedents were, who wrote 
it, their philosophical and political aims, and 
how they devised this document as the neces- 
sary implement to the preservation of liberty 
as we know it. Recapture that meaning, 
revitalize the Spirit of ’76, and make both 
an integral part of your educational heritage 
as free Americans. Let time increase—never 
diminish—their significance. Only when you 
fully know your rights under the Constitu- 
tion and your power to change or protect it, 
can you make it serve to safeguard your free- 
dom. 

Young ladies and young gentiemen, the 
future is yours, and the opportunities for 
service and distinguished citizenship were 
never greater. I have full confidence that 
you possess the vigorous, imaginative, and 
courageous leadership so vitally needed to- 
day for tomorrow’s world. And I have every 
faith that, with your guidanee; our glorious 
heritage of freedom under the Constitution 
will be preserved, inviolate, for the genera- 
tions that follow. 





Outstanding University of Wisconsin 
Summer Course Emphasizes the Im- 
portance of Speech Therapy for the 
Nation’s Children and Adults 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23,4958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Nation’s summer sessions at colleges and 
universities, a great many fine courses 
and institutes are being held. 

Today, I should like to single out one, 
because it symbolizes, I believe, educa- 


tion at its best. Moreover, it symbolizes: 


man’s interest in helping others to help 
themselves. 

OUTSTANDING LEADERS AT JULY COURSE AT 

MADISON 

On July 14, there commenced at the 
University of Wisconsin, in Madison, a 
summer course which will conclude the 
coming Saturday, July 26. The course 
is entitled “The Rehabilitation of the 
Adult with Language and Auditory Dis- 
orders.” 

To this postgraduate course have come 
some of Wisconsin’s most outstanding 
experts in the field of speaking and 
hearing. They have been joined there 
by leaders from other universities and 
speech and hearing centers and organi- 
zations in other States. 

MAN MUST COMMUNICATE 


So far as a layman is concerned, he 
may not realize offhand how important 
it is that youngsters or adults who may 
not speak or hear well should be enabled 
to improve their faculties. 

Yet, as I have previously pointed out, 
notably in my Senate statement of April 
3rd, which appears on page A3221 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ours is a com- 





munications age. We muste 
with others; others must be able to com. 
municate with us. 

CHILDHOOD IS THE TIME TO BEGIN 


One can hardly estimate the impact on 
the mind of a sensitive child if his 
mates laugh at him and taunt him be. 
cause he cannot speak or hear well. Can 
any human being estimate the amount of 
human misery that has been caused ang 
the human suffering and anguish w 
for example, a handicapped child runs 
away in tears because his playmates haye 
teased him beeause of a lisp, a stutter oy 
some other impairment? 

Thanks, however, to speech and hear. 
ing therapists, those impai 
whether because of physical or emotiona} 
reasons, are being overcome with the 
inspired aid of inspired people. 

This Nation needs more speech and 
hearings therapists, just as it needs more 
therapists to deal with other human 
needs. 

THE SOUTH TAKES A CONSTRUCTIVE LOOK ArT tig 
PROBLEMS 


I cite; for example, a splendid, frank 
report issued in 1955 by the Sou 
Regional Education Board, at 830 West 
Peachtree Street NW., in. Atlanta, Ga. 
The. report is entitled ““Teachers for the 
South’s Handicapped. Children.” The 
notable Commission on Training of 
Teachers of Handicapped Children re- 
ported that the South’s handicapped 
youngsters needed 26,000 teachers, but 
that at that time only 3,700 such special 
teachers were available to cope with all 
such handicaps. 

The largest group of handicapped 
children in the South—no less than 
450,000 in number—is composed of 
those who have speech defects. Two 
thousand two hundred and fifty speech 
correctionists would be needed, accord- 
ing to the usual professional estimate. 
Yet, only 427 speech correctionists were 
available. a 

The report states that in the South 
there are 90,000 hard-of-hearing 
dren. Three thousands teachers were 
need for them; but only 56 teachers 
were available for that work. 

Let me say that these statistics re 
garding the inadequate number of thera: 
pists should not be regarded as @ It 
flection on the South or as i 
that only the South is faced with this 
problem. On the contrary, the South 
is to be commended for the leadership 
it has shown. Moreover, if com 
figures were available for the Northem 
States, they would also show a 
age—possibly less acute, but nonetheless 
severe. 

In connection with this problem, I 
no man point the finger of criticism 
any State of the Union. Each of & 
should work to the fullest extent pos 
to meet the needs, both in our owl. 
State and in the entire Nation. 

In the South there are a great 
outstanding educators, 
thérapists, outstanding school 


~~ 


and outstanding leaders. Our taskis® — 


encourage and stimulate the 


work in special education which has 


been done in the South and everywhere 
else in the Nation, @ 
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cate rsend io the desk three items which 
om~ I believe will illustrate the points I have 
; us far. 

B pocet PROFESSOR IRWIN, IN MADISON 
t on The first comes from my own State, 
ate and it is accompanied by excerpts from 
- mane letter to me from Prof. John V. 
Can Irwin, director of the Speech and Hear- 
nt of ing Clinic of the University of Wisconsin. 
and So I submit excerpts from the univer- 
hen, sity’s publication on the summer course, 
te including a list of the noteworthy visiting 
— and home faculty. 

* The second item consists of excerpts 
ears from a letter from another honored di- 
ents, rector of a hearing and speech center, 
ional Dr. William G. Hardy, of the famed Johns 

the Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore. Earlier 

this year, Dr. Hardy submitted an in- 
and formal analysis to an interested indi- 
more yidual. The analysis is so helpful that 
man I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 
‘T ITS JANESVILLE CHILD HELPED BY THERAPISTS 
Third, I submit an article, from the 
rank Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, which ex- 
hern plains how one youngster, born with a 
West cleft palate and lip, is being helped to 
Ga. overcome her speech defect. 
r the As Dr. Kenneth O. Johnson, executive 
The director of the American Speech and 
z of Hearing Association, wrote to me: 
L Te- The State of Wisconsin_has excellent rep- 
pped resentation in the field of speech and hearing. 
Bo. Dr. Johnson went on to point out that 
h all Wisconsin and other States would be 
helped if Congress enacted legislation to 
pped stimulate the use of therapy in this vital 
field. 
ve America will pay a great price if it 


does not attend to this need—a price not 
simply measured in dollars and cents, 
but one measured in human distress, 
maladjustment, and inadequacy. Is it 
not far better to pay the more modest 
‘ financial price of constructive and effec- 
tive Federal, State, and local action? Are 
~ not thereby helping to preserve human 
values? 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
onl be printed in the Appendix of the 
D. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letters and bulletin, and the 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, 
Madison, June 10, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: A Copy of your news- 
letter of March 13, 1958, has been called to 
my attention. In it I noticed with consid- 
etable interest the picture of you with the 
1958 polio poster youngsters, and the accom- 
Panying statement that you made concerning 
your interest and efforts in connection with 

pped children. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to those of us 
Who are working at the grassroots level to 

the kind of support that you are offer- 

As senior Senator of the State-of Wis- 

pe I hope you will continue to regard 
investment of time and money in the 
Waining of those who will work with the 
ze as a legitimate function of Gov- 


. 


F 
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T thought you might be interested in the 
simmer programs of the University of Wis- 
Consin at Madison with the speech handi- 
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capped. The brochure on the 2-week course 
in the Rehabilitation of the Adult With 
Language and Auditory Disorders deseribes 
one of our programs in this field. You will 
be interested to know that this particular 
short course has largely been made possible 
by the support of the Federal Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

The bulletin of the department of speech 
describes on page 7 the children’s clinics that 
will function this summer. /Funds from a 
variety of sources support this fine program. 

I should be very pleased to supply you with 
further information about activities in this 
field at the university. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. IRVIN, 
Professor of Speech; Director, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. 





NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry-E1cHt SUMMER 
SrssIons—A 2-WErK COURSE IN THE REHA- 
BILITATION OF THE ADULT WITH LANGUAGE 
AND AUDITORY DISORDERS, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN, MADISON, SPONSORED BY THE 
FEepERAL OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION, THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, THE SUM- 
MER SESSIONS 
SPECIAL FEATURES, JULY 14—JULY 26, 1958 


Ten outstanding authorities in speech and 
hearing. 

Twenty $100 traineeships available. 

Compietely air-conditioned classrooms. 

Closed-circuit TV clinical demonstrations. 

Registration for credit or for audit. 


VISITING FACULTY 


Virgil A. Anderson, Ph. D., professor of 
speech; director, speech and hearing clinic, 
Stanford “University, California; author of 
Training the Speaking Voice and Improving 
the Child’s Speech. 

Harlan H. Bloomer, Ph. D., professor of 
speech; director, speech clinic, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; particularly known for 
his clinical and experimental work pertaining 
to organic speech disorders; contributing 
author to Handbook of Speech Pathology. 

Leo G. Doerfier, Ph. D., director, depart- 
ment of audiology, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; vice president, ASHA, 1958; authority 
on galvanic-skin response audiometry and 
consultant in audiology to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Jon Eisenson, Ph. D., professor of speech; 
director, speech and hearing clinic, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; president, ASHA, 
1958; author of Examining for Aphasia and 
coauthor of Speech Disorders. 

LeRoy D. Hedgecock, Ph. D., consulting 
audiologist, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
contributing author to Hearing Therapy for 
Children; speech-reading consultant for 
OVR-Hear Lip Reading by Television Series. 

James F. Jerger, Ph. D., assistant professor 
in audiology, hearing clinic, Northwestern 


_ University, Evanston, Ill.; active contributor 


to recent significant audiological research. . 

Kenrieth O. Johnson, Ph. D., executive 
secretary, ASHA, Washington, D. C.; formerly 
chief, audiology and speech correction for 
the Veterans’ Administration, and more re- 
cently director, San Francisco Hearing and 
Speech Center. 

Frank M. Lassman, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of audiology and speech, department 
of otolaryngology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; consultant in audiology to the 
Veterans’ Administration. ~ 

J. M. Nielsen, M. D., clinical professor of 
mediicne (neurology), school of medicine, 
University of California, at Los Angeles; 
author of Agnosia, Apraxia, and Aphasia. 

Joseph M. Wepman, Ph. D., head, speech 
clinic, University of Chicago, Chicago, II1.; 
author of Recovery From Aphasia and co- 
author of The Halstead-Wepman Aphasia 
Screening Test. 

GENERAL INFORMATION, COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Title: The Rehabilitation of Adults With 
Language and Auditory Disorders. 
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Purpose: The purpose of this course is to 
provide postgraduate study and training at 
@ professional level for practicing speech 
and hearing therapists to enable them to 
work more effectively with adults suffering 
from language and auditory disorders. 

Staff: The teaching staff of the course 
consists of 10 national leaders in the fields 
of adult language and auditory rehabilita- 
tion, plus 5 members of the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


University of Wisconsin staff members: 
Arnold E. Aronson, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of speech; John Z. Bowers, M. D.; dean 
of the medical school; Claude S. Hayes, Ph. 
D., assistant professor of speech; John V. 
Irwin, Ph. D., professor of speech; Edward 
P. Roemer, M. D., associate clinical profes- 
sor of neurology. 

Lectures: Closed-circuit TV demonstra- 
tions; discussions; integrated films, slides, 
transcriptions, original text materials. 





THE JOHN HoPKINS HOSPITAL, 
Baltimore, 
2 + * * 


There are many ramifications in this mat- 
ter of helping children with hearing, lan- 
guage, and speech disorders. In the first 
place, their numbers are growing. This ap- 
parently results from three things: (1) Prev- 
alence of these disorders naturally grows as 
one aspect of general increase in population; 
(2) many children these days are being 
brought through stormy prenatal and peri- 
natal environment who 15 years ago 
would have been on the lists of infant mor- 
tality; and (3) diagnostic differentiation is 
improving. The fact is that there are many 
more multiple handicaps among relatively 
well children than there used to be. 

You may know of a survey made a few 
years ago by the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, a general inquiry of all the col- 
leges and universities in the 14 Southern 
States directed toward finding the facts re- 
garding training (facilities, mumber of 
trainees, number of employed teachers, num- 
ber of teachers needed, and the like, relative 

_to the atypical child (all types and kinds). 
a = 


Md. 
* 


There are multiple problems regarding 
procurement of trainees, financing training 
programs, providing scholarships, and so on. 

The other side of the picture has to do 
with the work of paramedicine, in terms of 
prevention, diagnosis, treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, habilitation, and so forth, particularly 
in the preschool years. These are the main 
interests of an organization like my own de- 
partment, and we all work closely with the 
people in the NIH, in several other depart- 
ments of HEW, and at the State and local 
levels. It is important to attack these prob- 
lems at the level of fundamental science and 
careful research investigation. This is 
equally true, of course, in education; much 
remains to be learned about specific proce- 
dures in training, so that these many crip- 
pled children can best be guided to develop 
the tools of learning which are explicit in 
hearing, in language-development, and in 
speech, as well asin reading. Excellent: work 
is underway in many places at the local 
level, in health, and school-health programs; 
this needs manifold extension, in both 


. health and education. 


Various programs are underway, or in de- 
velopment, in many States, centering, for 
the most part, under the health departments 
and dependent on funds supplied by the 
Children’s Bureau in maternal and child 
care and in crippled children’s services. 
Having been the consultant in audiology for 
many years with the Children’s Bureau, I 
have had an-opportunity to watch (and in 
some part, to help) these programs develop. 
Much more needs to be done. 

In other regards, many more trained re- 
searchers are needed. To this end, the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
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Blindness, has instituted a new training 


course in otolaryngology. The work needed — 


far supercedes traditional clinical training, 
and it will be necessary to interest more and 
more young professionals in the academic 
and research sides of medicine. 

So, too, with the supply of teachers, par- 
ticularly at the preschool and elementary 
levels. Every category of atypical children is 
in short supply, and there are relatively few 
teachers who can work at the public school 


level in hearing and language and speech.* 


Much more has traditionally been done for 
the deaf child in residential education. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a definite 
trend toward developing better special edu- 
cational services in the varieus communities. 
This cannot continue and mature until and 
unless more teachers can be interested in 
special education. This, in turn, requires 
the development of more and better depart- 
ments of special education at the college level 
of teacher training. Some of the lag is finan- 
cial; some refiects & longterm disinterest on 
the part of the typical educator in the prob- 
lems of the atypical children. We meet this 
last almost daily. This prebably involves a 
real job in public relations. 

These, then, are a few of the aspects, all 
too briefly presented. One cannot buy in- 
telligent, devoted teachers, clinicians, re- 
searchers, and college and university special- 
ists: They must be trained and developed. 
Despite some of the current hue and cry 
about our national needs in high science, 
there are other needs that are quite as press- 
ing. One wonders about the long-range ob- 
jectives of a stellar program of defense 
(necessary as this is) when the evidence 
mounts so rapidly to demonstrate that 
larger and larger groups of our population 
are coming along as atypieal, exceptional, 
defective, retarded, or otherwise deviant 
children, whose needs are not being met. 
Perhaps some of this in larger form will be 
forthcoming in the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children. 

s . 2 s o 
Yours sincerely, 
WrL1am G. Harpy, Ph. D., 
Director, Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, Associate Professor of Oto- 
laryngology, and Environmental 
Medicine. 





[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette] 


PLAYING GAMES HELPS THERAPIST OVERCOME 
CHILD’s SPEECH DEFECTS 


(By Bernice Warner) 


Little Martha Anderson, 4-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mr. John E. Anderson, 509 
East Milwaukee Street, is one of those un- 
fortunate children who was born with a cleft 
palate and lip. But, unlike children of an 
earlier era who were doomed to go through 
life with a disfiguring handicap, Martha is 
facing a future just as bright and full of 
hope as every other child. 

Thanks to modern surgery, understanding 
parents, and the help of a trained speech 
therapist, Martha will enter kindergarten 
fully equipped to meet the challenge of a 
whole new world. 

An exceptionally bright youngster, Mar- 
tha is making such splendid progress under 
her therapist, Mrs. O. D. Miller, 521 North 
Ringold Street, that her lessons will end in 
the very near future. She is one of the 
lucky ones. An operation while she was still 
@ baby was unusually successful. Only the 
retraction musclés were left affected, so that 
her greatest speech difficulty lies in the “S” 
sounds. 
but this comparatively miner. 

Mrs. Miller has been working with Martha 
for some time, helping to restore the muscle 
movement of her mouth and lips. She is 
convinced that by the time Martha enters 
kindergarten, her speech will be completely 
normal, 


, 


The “L” gives her some trouble, 
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THERAPY WORKED AS GAMES 


Because of Martha’s age, working with 
her has presented some problems, but Mrs, 
Miller has solved them by turning the speech 
therapy into games a 4-year-old can under- 
stand and enjoy. “Pounding the nail” in- 
volves a “tuh” sound and is repeated at in- 
creasingly fast rate; imitating the sounds of 
various motors gives exercise to the weakened 
muscles. 

One of the most popular games with 


Martha is hide and seek, in which her> 


teacher hides picture cards for Martha to 
find and identify. Another is follow the 
jeader, with the pupil imitating the sounds 
the teacher makes, or vice versa. The earli- 
est training was based on learning whether 
or not Martha recognized the difference be- 
tween a correct and incorrect sound, and for 
this Mrs. Miller evolved a game that com- 
bined recognition with important muscular 
exercises. The teacher would show her 
pupil a picture of a simple object and then 
pronounce the name. -If she pronounced it 
correctly, Martha would blow a feather into 
the air; if incorrectly, she was required to 
blow a ping-pong ball across the table. 
Originally unable to purse her lips, Martha 
now, through corrective exercise, has ex- 
cellent muscular control in the affected 
area. 

Mrs. Miller describes the Andersons as 
ideal parents who cooperate fully with their 
daughter's training. Sometimes work ac- 
complished by a therapist is completely un- 
done in the home, but this is not true in 
Martha’s case. The Andersons work con- 
tinuously and patiently with their daughter 
and have been an important factor in her 
remarkable progress. 





Example of Sportsmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the world is on edge and 
tempers flare, it is good to read of an 
example of sportsmanship between 
peoples. 

The following story has been read by 
millions of sports-minded people. I am 
pleased that a crew representing my 
State of Washington has perhaps 
brought a bit of better understanding by 
its members’ conduct, their sportsman- 
ship and their ability. - 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
story, written by George N. Meyers, 
sports editor of the Seattle Times. 

P.S.—The Huskies Won. 


The article follows: * 
Husxkties THRIVE ON Borscu AS Day or BIG 
Race NEARS 


(By Georg N. Meyers) 

Moscow, July 17.—If borsch is the secret 
source of Russian rowing prowess, the 
Washington Huskies may make trouble for 
the Soviet shells in their international re- 
gatta Saturday. 

Leningradskaya Hotel chefs have been 
serving the stuff in big ladles to the first 
American crew ever to row here. 

“It tastes fine to me,” said John Bisset, 
Washington coxswain. “As far as I’m con- 
cerned, it’s a floating meal.” : 








The oarsmen also are sampling beef 
anoff—the original version—and 
ravioli soup. Coach Al Ulbrickson , 
them to have anything to do with Moscow 
water; they drink synthetic fruit Juice in. 
stead, 

NONE BRAVE ENOUGH FOR Kyag 

No one in the Husky party has been ad. 
venturous enough to try the Russian work- 
ers’ favorite drink, kvas, It’s a pale liquid 


made from dry bread. 


Russian cake and ice cream, the Huskies 
find, go down as easily as at home, 

The Huskies are taking their rou. 
tine in Moscow in stride. Even without an / 
interpreter they dre brave enough to step 
up to a counter and buy pos using 
sign language. 

Russians in the bigger hotels also are 
ting used to the Yanks. Some 1,600 Ameri. 
can tourists now are visiting the Soviet 
Union. 

VIEW FROM NO. 5 SEAT NOT ENOUGH 


“I wish we could see more of this coun. 
try ourselves,” said Chuck Alm, Husky cap. 
tain. “You don’t see much from a No, § 


Ulbrickson is holding acceptance of en- 
tertainment invitations to a minimum. He 
figures his main job is making a respectable 
representation in the rematch with’ the 
Leningrad Trud Club Saturday. 

The Huskies got a tremendous thrill last 
night out of attending a socter game in vast 
Central Lenin Stadium, along with 100,000 
cheering Russian fans. 

The Huskies rowed as usual this afternoon 
on Khimkinskoe Reservoir, scene of Satur- 
day’s race. They were unaware of a political 
demonstration by 2,000 Russians at the 
American Embassy. 

The time of the Huskies’ Saturday race to- 
day was set at 8:10 a. m., Seattle time, 





Segregation at Levittown 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVsS 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in -the 
July issue of the Bucks County Traveler 
there appeared an article by Alan Miller, 
editor and publisher of the 
commenting upon the recent announce- 
ment of Builder William Levitt that his 
Levittown in Burlington, N. J., will be 
limited to whites only. The subject of 
this article is a matter for the con 
science of Congress and the Americal 
people. . J 

LOOKING OVER THE COUNTY 

“When in the course of human events, it 


becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have 


them with another, and to assume a 


the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of natufe 
and of nature’s God entitle them, # 
respect to the opinions of if 
quires that they should declare the cause 
which impel them to the separation. 
“We hold these truths to be self-e¥ 
that all men are created equal, that 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
alienable rights, that among these are 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness —— 






“* © © And for the support of this De 
laration, with a firm reliance on the q 


tection of Divine Providence, 


; 
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to-each other our lives, our fortunes, 

and our sacred honor.” : “ 
National holidays seem_to lose their com- 
memorative essence, especially when they 
fall on @ weekend. There is something about 
the prospect of a few days of leisure, the 
jure of the road, the feel of the fishing rod, 
that betrays us into forgetting how hard 
won these holidays come to us. The bril- 
jiance of fireworks. and the happy furor of 
es have a tendency to obscure rather 
than emphasize the fact that men suffered, 
fought, died to give us almost every one of 

our major national days off. « > 

It would be an utter negation of the spirit 
of their efforts even to imply that they did 
go grudgingly, and to indicate that anything 
jess than joyful celebration of their suc- 
cess would be in order; we print the fore- 
going words from the Declaration of Inde- 
dence, as a reader service and reminder 
for these who may find refreshment in a 
moment of rededication to great human 


 —— is normally foreign to the in- 
tent of the Traveler, since there always 
seem to be enough people around to pick 
up cudgels of various sizes for causes of 
yarious merits. Once in a rare while, 
though, we think that the proprietorship of 
paper and print carries an obligation of good 
conscience and a word for the right. 

Such an occasion arises with the recent 
announcement by Builder William Levitt 
that the privilege of purchasing a home in 
his new projected Levittown in Burlington, 
N. J., will be limited to whites only. He has 
further announced that 27 bankers have 
promised to provide $200 million in mortgage 
money for buyers. 

Several organizations were quick to pro- 
test the announcement of this policy, and 
the State of New Jersey is at present holding 
the issue in prospective contest at law. We 


have scanned the press, both local and na- — 


tional, however, in vain search of comment, 
and we feel that there are a number of words 
to be said on the subject. 

To be sure that they are said clearly, let 
us specify our own position in the matter. 
This is no attempt to say that anyone must 
be forced to live next to a Negro; individual 
tight dictates a free choice of neighbors. 
Nor is it our purpose here to defend the 


_Negro as a human, being and citizen; that 


is the province of others, and still a matter 
of personal belief and preference. We are 
concerned, though, and _ distressed, by 
levitt’s violence to reason and principle, 
lovely daughters of the human mind. 

On the 10th anniversary of Levittown, 
long Island, Levitt loftily announced: “A 
purchaser is not just buying a house; he’s 
buying a way of life. * * * A community 

who faces up to his responsibilities 
is & good citizen.” It. was even conceivable 
that despite the fact that he refused to com- 
ment on the disturbances of last fall in 
Levittown, Pa., some regret at the conse- 
quences of his policy might have entered 
levitt’s consciousness and tempered his fu- 
ture judgment. He has, to do him justice, 
Personally piously deplored segregation, and 
has ruefully characterized it as an economic 
exigency of mass marketing of houses; sadly 
but adroitly he shifts part of the blame to 
the 27 bankers; and regretfully ScOOps up & 
Profit which should not amount to less than 
$2 million on a venture of this size. 

Levitt's houses are good value, and owner- 
ship of one of them is to an extent a privi- 

an economic advantage. What ashame 
it seems to confer. privilege and advantage 


om the man to whose level Levitt sinks in 


endorsing the emotional fallacy of racial 
parabllity. What a remarkable gesture it 
for a man who claims to face up to his 
Tesponsibilities as a good. citizen to place all 
®conomic might and prestige of $200 mil- 

in support. of the easy viciousness that 
that intermarriage is the Negro’s 
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fondest wish, that ritual infanticide is Jew- 
ish law, that the Pope has an office picked 
out in the White House. 

It would seem reasonable to us that a man 
who is merely making an extra $2 million 
might do just as well to devote-some effort 
to the constructive aim of proving that the 
Negro who enjoys sufficient economic status 
to own a Levitt house can be an acceptable 
neighbor to the man who has the good will 
to let. him prove that economic circumstance 
can be a greater determinant of social desir- 
ability and self-respect than racial blood- 
lines. 

All of this will displease some hasty read- 
ers. We hope, though, that they will under- 
stand that it is prompted not by disrespect 
for their preferences, but by great sadness at 
Levitt’s position, which is offensive to logic, 
and degrading to human dignity. If he in- 
sists on attaching his name to each com- 
munity he erects, could that name not stand 
for something more than an inverted ghetto? 





Tallassee Tribune Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Alabama’s and one of the Nation’s finest 
examples of good journalism is the Tal- 
lassee Tribune, which serves and is dedi- 
cated to the growth and prosperity of 
greater Tallassee, Ala. 

This fine weekly newspaper, under the 
guidance of Editor-Publisher Herve 
Charest, Jr., has reaped many awards. 

Among these awards was, in 1956, the 
National Editorial Association citation at 
third place winner in its circulation class 
in the general excellence classification. 

Recognition again has come to the 
Tribune. At its annual convention re- 
cently, the National Editorial Association 
listed the Tallassee newspaper as one of 
192 small-town journals to receive 
awards. 

Bringing the Tribune award home was 
Paul Banister, veteran-Linotype column- 
ist-operator, whose column Flowers for 
the Living, took second place honors in 
competition with newspapers from over 
the Nation. 

Mr. Banister’s series of articles reg- 
ularly chooses one of Tallassee’s citizens 
to pay tribute to the citizen’s contribu- 
tions to community life. 

I know the Members of the Congress 
join me in congratulating the Tallassee 
Tribune and Paul Banister for the splen- 
did way in which they are dedicated to 
the highest ideals of American journai- 
ism. 

Under leave to extend, I wish to in-. 
clude an editorial from the Tribune 
which appeared following the award 
presentation: 

FLOWERS FOR BANISTER ’ 

Last year our coworker, Paul Banister, con- 
ceived. the idea of writing a column bestow- 
ing flowers for the living on some of Tallas- 
see’s solid citizens. 

The idea was to honor some of our every- 
day garden-variety citizens who by virtue of 
going about their daily business had, in some 
way brightened the lives of their friends and 
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neighbors and made our community a better 
place in which to live. It was assumed that 
our more prominent citizens, by virtue of 
their wealth, social position or even busi- 
ness leadership, were subjects for newspaper 
stories week in and week out. 

The column, like the idea, was good and 
our readers responded with a splendid show 
of enthusiasm. 

Last week in Detroit, Paul’s venture paid 
off in still another way. His column was 
awarded second plece in the national better 
newspaper contest conducted annually by 
the National Editorial Association. It 
marked the second national honor to come to 
the Tribune staff in 3 years. It was well 
deserved and we feel sure our readers will 
join us in congratulating Paul on this recog- 
nition. 

Ani this is probably a good time to repeat 
the old saw, “If you build a better mouse- 
trap (or write a better column) the world 
will beat a path to your door.” 





Defense of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in the July 17, 1958, 
issue of the Seattle Times, I believe, ex- 
presses the views of the vast majority 
of people in this country. I recommend 
it for all to read. 

IN DEFENSE OF OUR OWN FREEDOM 


The American people do not rejoice to see 
United States Marines debark in battle dress 
on foreign shores. 

To many, the United States position ap- 
pears awkward in view of United Nations 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold’s ap- 
parent opposition to sending any sizable 
U. N. military force into Lebanon. 

There is no call anywhere in our land to 
strike up the band or break out the colors. 

Propagandists in Moscow, in Cairo and 
elsewhere to the contrary, we are not im- 
perialists. 

But we do intend to defend ourselves. And 
that, in essence, is what we are doing in 
Lebanon. 

Modern defense frontiers do not begin 
along the 49th parallel or the shores of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Nor do they all exist 
only in a strictly military sense. 

The modern defense frontier cannot al- 
ways be drawn ona map. Nor can the status 
of our defenses ever be measured precisely. 

Involved are such intangibles as degree 
of influence, power, prestige and control in 
certain key areas of the globe. These in- 
tangibles bear direct relationships to such 
tangibles as air fields, oil fields and election 
results. 

It is well in the present circumstances to 
remind ourselves of a fact that often has 
been pointed out before: There is more than 
one way in which our freedom, our security, 
and our independence can be lost. 

This country could be the object of a di- 
rect and massive military attack. Butit also 
could be nibbled to death. In area after area 
around the globe, our influence could pro- 
gressively diminish, and that of our enemies 
could grow until our land becomes a fearful 
garrison state, and we are forced to live a 
rigid, wretched, rationed existence, sur- 
rounded by hostility—ready for the kill. 

To prevent such a development ever from 
occurring, we defend various types of fron- 
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tiers thousands of miles to the east and to 
the west. 

There are physical frontiers such as the 
Elbe River in Germany, the Strait of For- 
mosa, and the center of Korea. And there 
are less easily defined frontiers having to do 
with maintaining certain positions of 
strength, control or influence in such areas 
as Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

Our position in the Middle East rests in 
part upon certain formal and informal un- 
derstandings with allies in the area. The 
revolts in Iraq’ and Lebanon this week 
brought the United States to the point where 
it either had to take military action in ac- 
cordance with those understandings or back 
down from them. 

Just as in Kofea, this country did not 
choose to back down. But aiso as in Korea, 
we are acting with legality, with caution, 
and with restraint. 

We are not aggressors; we are not adven- 
turers. We are defending a position that 
must be maintained. And it is our prayer- 
ful hope to do so without fresh bloodshed. 

The arrival of British paratroopers in near- 
by Jordan gave notice that our strongest and 
closest ally is prepared to share the hazards 
and the problems of this undertaking. 

The bipartisan support given President 
Eisenhower's action by congressional leaders 
reflects the general support of the American 
people. 





Farm Bill Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial that 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

FarRM BILL COMPROMISE 

The House seems to have recognized the 
necessity of passing some farm legislation 
at the present session, though its tentative 
vote on Monday for an inadequate surplus 
disposal bill was disappointing. If the mea- 
sure cannot be improved before the decisive 
vate is taken today, the conference commit- 
tee will have an_ enormous adjustment task. 
Yet the important fact is that the House is 
moving to revive the authorization to sell 
agricultural surpluses abroad for foreign cur- 
rencies. The law under which substantial 
quantities of price-depressing surplus com- 
modities have moved abroad in recent years 
expired in June, and requests for more than 
$600 million worth of American surplus crops 
at world prices must be held up until Con- 
gress acts. 

It is especially desirable to have a new 
authorization on the books before the har- 
vest advances any further so as to avoid the 
cost of storing surpluses that are to move 
abroad. The best course for the House 
would be to accept the Senate bill, which 
provides for a 2-year instead of a 1-year 
extension, and a $3,500 million authorization 
instead of $1,500 million. The operation of 
such a@& program on an annual basis puts 
it under a serious handicap. The House 
bill also contains an unwise barter pro- 
vision which is opposed by Secretary Ben- 
son on the ground that it would interfere 
with normal trade sales for dollars. 

The same reasoning that is pushing the 
surplus disposal bill toward enactment 
should operate in favor of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee’s production adjustment 
bill. This measure provides new programs 
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for cotton, rice, corn and feed grains. In 
general it looks toward less Federal regula-_ 
tion and lower price supports. It represents 
a reasonable compromise between the Senate 
agricultural leaders and the Department of 
Agriculture, and for that reason seems to 
merit special consideration. 

The House Agricultural Committee re- 
cently advanced an omnibus farm bill ap- 
parently designed to force the Eisenhower 
administration to abandon its farm policies 
or go into the congressional campaigns bear- 
ing the onus of a major farm bill veto. But 
the House itself rejected this measure, and, 
with net farm income running 22 per cent 
above the level of last year political pressure 
for the enactment of farm legislation has 
been greatly relieved. Yet failure of Congress 
to pass the Senate bill or something equiva- 
lent would leave cotton and rise farmers in 
a difficult economic predicament, for the lib- 
eralized quotas for those commodities ex- 
pire at the end of this crop year, and acreage 
would have to be drastically cut next year if 
Congress should fail to act. 

This situation ought to bring the earliest 
possible action on S. 4071 in the Senate. 
The House will then have to accept the 
compromise bill or take full responsibility 
for denying farmers the benefits.of a rea- 
sonable program on the eve of the congres- 


sional elections. 
™ 





Depressed Areas Need Help of Congress 


Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
quest for a rule on area-redevelopment 
legislation, House-Senate bill 3683, is 
now pending before the House Rules 
Committee. With Congress scheduled to 
adjourn early next month unless the 
Rules Committee grants a rule immedi- 
ately on this important bill, there will 
be no area-redevelopment legislation 
enacted by this Congress. 

In the July 22, 1958, issue of the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot, the following edi- 
torial furnishes many good reasons why 
this Congress should approve area-re- 
development legislation before adjourn- 
ment. 

The editorial follows: 

DEPRESSED AREAS NEED HELP or CONGRESS Now 

The fate of the area redévelopment bill at 
this session of Congress will be on the line 
when the House Rules Committee finally gets 
around to holding a hearing on whether or 
not to allow the legislation out on the floor 
for a vote. And riding along with it will be 
the hopes of people living in.the Nation’s 
chronic pockets of unemployment for a new 
economic lift. 

Pennsylvanians have a vital interest in 
this legislation. It would provide aid for 
these depressed areas, and the Common- 
wealth has more than its share. It’s only 
fitting, therefore, that this State’s congres- 
sional delegation is trying to push the bill 
out for action through the logjam of appar- 
ent indifference that exists toward it in the 
House, 

This is no recession year legislation. Penn- 
sylvania’s hard coal regions have been feeling 
the pinch for years. These areas will need 
some Federal aid if they are to experience 


’ crop of wool and lambs and will be 


an economic revival through new industries 
and new jobs. : 

Neither is this a.Federal handout. A Sen. 
ate-passed bill, which the proposed House» 
measure closely follows, would establish 
Area Redevelopment Administration 
handle revolving Ioan funds of $100 
each for industrial redevelopment 
rural redevelopment areas and for 
facilities to improve commercial opportuni. 
ties. > 

For Pennsylvania at least, this is not a 
of States and local communities asking Unele - 
Sam to do something they won't do for them. 
selves. . 

The Commonwealth has an admirable ree. 
ord of achievement in this field through the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Ay. 
thority, which in the first 20 months of its 
existence has loaned out or committed $5, 
866,062 for factories in 30 communities, It 
has helped establish 47 new plants 
8,800 new jobs. And 2 weeks ago, Governor 
Leader cited the self-help record of north. 
eastern Pennsylvania communities which, in 
the 12 years before PIDA, financed 67 projects 
and created 17,730 factory jobs. sie 

But this is not enough. Before this bien. 
nium is over, the $8 million appropriated by 
two consecutive legislatures is expected to 
run out. Congressional action is needed to 
supplement the effért on the State and local 
levels. 

As Governor Leadér said recently, “People 
are not interested in which party gets the 
credit for this legislation—what they want 
is action now and they have every right to 
expect it.” 

Pennsylvania’s Representative Hue Scorr 
thinks the Rules Committee vote will bea 
close one. Close or not, this bill should be 
given its chance before the full Houses, 
There are no good reasons for killing this 
legislation again. The national blight of the 
depressed areas will not disappear by itself, 
It will take the sort of enlightened aid en- 
visioned by this bill. 





Wool Industry Needs Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


~ Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible to impress upon the Members of 
this body the absolute necessity for the 
extension of the National Wool Act prior 
to the adjournment of this Congress. 

I appreciate that there are many 02 
Capitol Hill who are saying that since 
the present act does not expire until 
March of 1959 there is plenty of time 
next session to extend the act. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the wool business is a great industry, § 
great private industry dependent upon 
private financing. I want to impres 
upon the Members of this Congress that 
within the next 30 or 45 days the sheep 
and wool men will have sold this = 








to their banker to arrange for nei 
for next year’s operation. I want i: 
press upon each of you that no b@ 
is going to finance any industry ‘that 
industry does not know or have a pretly 
good idea what itsincome willbe. == 
When a sheep rancher has sold his 
wool, when he has sold his lambs, i 
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takes his checks to the bank and makes 
settlement with his banker, and at the 
game time he arranges for credit for 
the following year’s operation. Unless 
the National Wool Act is extended, the 
panker will be forced to compute the in- 
come of his client on the basis of 35-cent 
wool instead of on the basis of about 65- 
cent wool. I need not tell you what this 
means to the sheep men. It means put- 
ting a great many of them out of busi- 


vat this time when the Nation is so 
gravely concerned over our national de- 
fense, it would be pretty stupid for Con- 
gress to further reduce the national out- 
put of one of the most critical of all de- 
fense commodities, namely wool, and 

‘eompel this Nation to depend for two- 
thirds or more of its wool supplies upon 
ocean shipments of from 5,000 to 10,000 
miles. 

The National Wool Act was instituted 
to build up the domestic wool industry. 
The build-up has started. Certainly this 
is no time to junk a program as vital to 
our national defense as the National 
Wool Act. 





Observance of the 100th Anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation in 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES €. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, January 1, 
1963, will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the issuance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation by President Abraham Lincoln, 
I am introducing today a joint resolu- 
tion which would establish a Commis- 
sion to develop and execute suitable 
plans for the observance of this historic 
. event in 1963. The significance of this 
document as a milestone in forwarding 
the principles of democracy throughout 
the world is so tremendous that the Fed- 
eral Government of the Nation which 
declared its concept would be remiss not 
to take the initiative in developing plans 
to commemorate and honor its issuance. 

Historically, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation has taken its place alongside of 
all of the great democratic movements of 
the ages. Historians place it in back- 
ground against the growth of humani- 

feeling in the age of enlighten- 
ment in the 18th century, the spread of 
the doctrine of the inherent equality of 
Men in the Rousseau movement and 
others, and the French Revolution in its 
- battle for the rights of man—all léading 
to the increase of democratic sentiment 
ee wuently to a growing attack on 





While the Emancipation Proclamation 
Was executed by Lincoln as a measure of 
. necessity and its provisions of 

om were limited to persons held as 

ves within specified areas in rebellion 
against the United States, yet it is record 
M history that because it was the ma- 
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jority will of the people this edict did in 
fact result in abolition becoming a war 
aim. The Emancipation Proclamation 
is, therefore, in reality the ax which 
laid the first major blow to the shackles 
of slavery of millions of bondmen. 
Moreover, it was the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation which led to the reaffirming in 
our: National Constitution of the guar- 
anties of life, liberty, justice, and 
equality inherent in a democratic gov- 
ernment for all people. On January 13, 
1865, the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed the 13th constitu- 
tional amendment, using the language 
“in honor of the immortal and sublime 
event.” To remove questions of the 
legal validity of the proclamation as 
issued under the war power of the Presi- 
dent and to liberate slaves everywhere in 
America and to assure their status from 
legal doubt, this national measure of 
ultimate emancipation was effected by 
the antislavery amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

It is herein that the massive and 
lasting significance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation lies. Democratic govern- 
ment is the product of a national faith 
that only in liberty, without hindrance, 
are the creative powers of men released 
that they might be what God intended 
them. The conflict between its found- 
ing principles and its practices had long 
bitten hard upon the conscience of the 
Nation. Freedom for all men, the pro- 
hibition of slave trade, was discussed 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was drawn up. Even earlier than 
this, on July 13, 1787, the Congress un- 
der the Articles of Confederation had 
passed the ordinance creating the North- 
west Territory in which was provided 
that there should be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. Congress, itself, by 
summer of 1862 had imposed emancipa- 
tion of slaves as a sweeping penalty upon 
rebels. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, re- 
affirming the fundamental concepts of 
democracy, thus placed itself before the 
world as another landmark in man’s un- 
dying struggle of the ages for civil, politi- 
cal, and personal liberty. For the Negro 
citizen of America, it is the base from 
which he has carried forward his strug- 
gle for the’safeguarding, guaranty, and 
enforcement of these liberties to the 
present-day issues of enforcement of 
voting rights, school desegregation, the 
right not to be denied job opportunities 
because of race, the right to travel in 
human dignity, to be. safeguarded by 
equal protection of the laws—all of the 
like matters of human rights with which 
we are today concerned as a Nation. The 
pursuit of liberty moves forward and will 
not be turned back. 

The profound significance of this first 
effective document to apply the princi- 
ples of our national faith to all men is 
seen today in the world all about us. 
That the desire for liberty is deathless 
and unrestrainable is evidenced in the 
revolts which engulf the world. Our own 
willingness to bear the costliness of our 
faith in liberty is starkly dramatized as 
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we move today, as a nation, to give our 
assistance in preserving democracy. 

In initiating now plans to honor the 
occasion of the issuance of this docu- 
ment on its 100th anniversary in 1963, 
the Government of the United States 
will again be reaffirming its faith and 
again giving leadership in a time when 
democracy is in crisis. 





More Comments From Union Members 
Concerning Needed Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
another series of comments which I have 
received from union members concerning 
needed labor legislation. I believe the 
membership will find these comments to 
be of particular interest, since they ex- 
press the views of the individual member. 

I think labor has a right to spend money 
for the kind of legislation it wants. I do not 
favor donating funds to the Democratic Party 
or a particular candidate for office. I know 
the individual union members do not like 
this either but they have very little to say 
about it. Union leaders are too often dic- 
tators of the very worst sort. It is incon- 
ceivable that our Government and its police 
agency are unable to do anything about the 
proven crooks and embezzlers, but allow 
them to stay where they are to continue their 
depredations. (Foreman, General Motors 
Corp.) 

I, for one, would like to know where all the 
money has gone that the CIO has collected 
for the last 20 years. They should have the 
books audited and reported the same as any 
corporation, for the money belongs to the 
members, or does it? (Inspector, steering 
gear.) 

I am a union member and-it burns me up 
to have them spending my money on the 
Democrats. I don’t think they should be al- 
lowed to support either party. Everyone 
knows the money is not donated as they 
claim. 

I am in favor of laws to really clean the 
skunks out of organized labor. (Factory 
worker.) 

I am not in favor of using any dues that 
I pay into a union to support a man that I 
am not in favor with. 

Although I have been a member of a union 
for over 50 years, I am not in favor of the 
checkoff system. A person that does not 
want to join a union for his own good is of 
no use to the union as he is liable to be just 
a stool pigeon. (Retired locomotive engi- 
neer.) 

So long as we are a democracy, I am 
against anything or anyone who insists that 
one has to pay for the privilege of working 
at any chosen profession or occupation, as 
the unions of today are doing. 

At the start, the labor unions were for 
the working people but today, the exact 
opposite is true. Just a chosen few are pros- 
pering at the expense of the worker. , 

You can’t control economy or anything 
else until this vicious circle of higher wages 
plus higher costs plus higher wages and so 
on, is broken. (Carpenter.) 
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My husband is a union member and works 
in a closed_shop but he is not in sympathy 
with the wild demands the unions are try- 
ing to force on the automotive industry. 
Basically, the unions are good but now they 
have gotten out of control and need some 
changes. (Housewife.) 

We have had too many elections where our 
ballots haven’t been properly counted. By 
all means discontinue closed shops. (Pipe- 
fitter.) 

In the labor department I believe the 
closed shop is unconstitutional. There 
should be no law that says a man or woman 
must belong in an organization in order to 
earn a living. When a man has to belong 
to any organization, he then fails to get as 
much out of it as he would if he could be- 
long as a matter of choice. (Laborer.) 

It is also very essential to clamp down 
on dictatorship in our labor unions. I am 
a member in good standing but I do not like 
to be pushed around. I favor a secret ballot 
in all union activity and also to make sure 
the ballots are counted right, especiaily 
under State or Government control. Maybe 
some of our brass hats would not be around 
very long. (Laborer.) 





Visit of Ghana Prime Minister to the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are honored to welcome a distin- 
guished visitor once again to our coun- 
try, the Honorable Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana. As one who 
has ejoyed the warm hospitality of the 
Prime Minister and his countrymen on 
two separate occasions, I should like to 
extend my heartfelt greeting to the Prime 
Minister and members of his delegation. 
It is my sincere hope that this visit will 
further strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between our two countries, and en- 
hance our understanding of oneAnother. 

It has been only little more than a year 
ago—March 6, 1957—that Ghana at- 
tained its independence from Great Brit- 
ain, thus becoming the first African- 
governed Dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth.~ The .excitement of that 
moment has remained in the memory 
of those of us who were privileged to at- 
tend the independence ceremonies in 
Accra. Emotion rode high as the old 
assembly was dissolved upon the stroke 
of midnight, and jubilation swept the 
massed thousands who stood on the Polo 
Grounds outside. Born in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and determination, 
the new nation is best symbolized by the 
Prime Minister himself. 

To Kwame Nkrumah, long champion 


of freedom for his people, has fallen the - 


responsibility of guiding the young State 
in its formative years. To bring his 
country safely out of tribal law into the 
freedom of a Republic as we understand 
the term is a grave undertaking. He 
and his councilors will undoubtedly 
make mistakes. Let us hope that each 
such experience may bring him greater 


ee 
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tolerance and wisdom, for all of Africa 
looks to Ghana, the symbcl of the hope 
of all Africans south of the Sahara for 
eventual independence. Upon Dr. Nkru- 
mah’s success in dealing with these prob- 
lems will depend in large measure the 
date of independence for millions of 
others. I believe that the Prime Min- 
ister is well aware of his responsibility 
to all of Africa and so to the world. 

Much has happened since independ- 
ence day. The first conference of in- 
dependent African States was held in 
Accra; representatives to the United Na- 
tions and to certain countries have been 
appointed; development projects are re- 
ceiving assistance at the rate of over 
$2,800,000 per month; trade missions 
have been exchanged with West Ger- 
many, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Israel; technical and economic as- 
sistance agreements have been entered 
into with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the United Nations; the 
Black Star shipping line has been in- 
augurated and a Ghana airline is in 
process of being negotiated; construc- 
tion of a $22 million harbor is underway 
at Tema; pure water systems and elec- 
tric power are being made increasingly 
available; road improvements in all re- 
gions of the country are underway; 
health campaigns have been organized; 
and educational facilities are being con- 
stantly expanded. In fact, no less than 
$36,400,000 have been allocated to edu- 
cation services in all fields at primary, 
secondary, teacher-training, technical, 
and university levels since the acceler- 
ated plan for education was commenced 
in 1951. 

Nature has been generous to this small 
country of 44% million people—a gen- 
erosity that needs only the technical and 
economic assistance of more-developed 
nations to unlock her storehouse of 
abundance. Gold, manganese ore, baux- 
ite, diamonds, palm oil, rubber, and tim- 
ber are but a few of the resources with 
which she has been endowed. Water 
resources abound providing a potential 
source of vast industrial power, but as 
yet remain largely untapped. The great 
Volta Dam project symbolizes Ghana’s 
industrial future. As the technological 
leader of the West, it is quite properly 
to us that the people of Ghana look for 
the assistance .that is so necessary to the 
development of their economy. 

I am confident that the Prime Minis- 
ter and his people will not find us ur- 
responsive to Ghana’s needs and 
aspirations. Recognizing that her sound 
economic and political growth is in the 
best interests of the free world, we 
should be prepared to extend whatever 
technical and economic assistance we 
are able, consistent with her ability to 
progress. Already an American team 
has been dispatched to survey the pos- 
Sibilities of large-scale production of 
electric power and aluminum on the 
Volta River. A United States Techni- 
cal Cooperation Mission has been estab- 
lished and projects initiated to help 
expand the cattle industry, establish a 
veterinarian and farmer’s training in- 
stitute, develop an agricultural extension 
service, and conduct further surveys of 
agricultural and livestock potential. Let 
us hope that this is only the beginning 
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of a long and constructive era of ¢9. 
operation between our two nations. 
Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I onge 


again express my pleasue on this Oc- 


casion of Prime Minister Nkrumah 
official visit to the United States, ite 
my profound belief that both our coup. 
tries will be enriched by this experience 
That it be followed by ar inc . 
interchange of people and ideas, of 
understanding and of common interest 
is my hope. 





Visit of Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumak 
of Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR, 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
pleased to have the Right Honorable 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana, pay us a state visit this week, 
Dr. Nkrumah’s visit has especial signifi- 
cance in its timing. It comes when the 
smoldering political hotbed in the Middle 
East begins to erupt into open flame, 
It comes following a tete-a-tete between 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
and Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet’ Union,’ with Nasser thereafter 
openly proclaiming his intention to bring 
all of Africa and most of Asia under the 
domination of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. It comes when the Congress has 
been trying to resolve the question. of 
how much money to appropriate for our 
1959 mutual security program. 

Primé Minister Nkrumah and other 
Government officials in Ghana frankly 
express their hope for close ties with the 
United States, as the recognized leader 
of the free world. It is of paramount 
importance to the free world that lead- 
ers like Dr. Nkrumah and President 
Tubman of Liberia be upheld in their 
determination not to swap their precious 
political independence for economic or 
military dependence on the Communist 
bloc. : 





The countries of Asia and Africa make - 


a third of the membership of that most 
important body, the United Nations. 
Generally, these countries have mail- 
tained neutrality as between communis- 
tic and free-world concepts. If their 
good will and the balance of power they 
hold are lost to democracy’s cause, Com- 
munist domination through the 
Nations Assembly is assured. 

Last week’s coup d’etat in Lebanon i 
part of a _ well-organized 
Communist ingpired, to overthrow the 
forces of democracy in the Middle: 
Even as the United Nations argues the 
propriety of United States action M 
sending requested military aid to the 
duly constituted Government of Leba- 
non in its valiant and desperate 


to keep its alliance with the trues 7 


democracy, radio Cairo is blasting 10% 
with intensified effort to incite the pe 
ple of neighboring Jordan to rise up and 
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slay their leader who also sides with 
democracy. 

If the independent countries of Asia 
are to succumb one by one to com- 
munism under the guise of Arab nation- 
alism, while the United Nations ponders 
its ability under the U. N. charter to 
cope with this type of indirect aggres- 
sion, the continent of Africa will be- 
come the only remaining frontier to- 
ward which the free world can look with 
hope—the last line of defense to block 
the forces of worldwide communism. If 
the free world does not win Ghana and 
other independent nations of Africa as 
permanent allies, the alternative will be 
their alliance with the Communist bloc 
as its satellites. Africa, with its vast un- 
tapped or underdeveloped resources will 
ultimately become the focal point in the 
struggle between democracy and com- 
munism for domination of the world. 
We recognize this, and the Soviet Union 
is acutely aware of it, too. It is no 
secret that the Communist bloc is per- 
haps the most ardent wooer of Africa’s 
expanse of potential wealth. We know, 
for example, that the Soviet Union al- 
ready has diplomatic relations with 
Ethiopia, that it has been trying to 
establish such relations with Liberia and 
with Ghana, and that it has concen- 
trated economic and military aid on 
Egypt and Sudan. Our’Special Study 
Mission to the Middle East and Africa 
reports instances of cultural exchanges 
between the Soviet Union and Ghana. 
The Soviet Union has offered scholar- 
ships to Ghanian students and has in- 
vited Prime Minister Nkrumah and a 
delegation from the Ghana Parliament 
to visit the Soviet Union. Communism, 
as such, is banned in Ghana, and the 
people eagerly embrace democratic con- 
cepts and institutions. The Soviet 
Union, however, is not discouraged by 
this setback. Through its scholarship 
and cultural exchange program, it plans 
to train a corps of individuals, indoctri- 
nated in Communist concepts, who can 
initiate Communist front organizations 
within the country. 

Aside from such offensive moves to 
gain a strong foothold on the African 
Continent, Communist countries have 
concurrently taken full advantage of 
every opportunity to undermine the con- 
fidence of African peoples in leading 
countries of the free world. Communist 
propaganda machines play upon racial 
discrimination and segregation practiced 
against Negroes in the United States. 
It capitalizes on instances where indi- 
Vidual Africans suffer the indignity of 
racial discrimination in the United 
States and in Great Britain. The ob- 
jective of such propaganda is to por- 
tray democracy in a most unfavorable 
light and hold Communist countries up 
before the eyes of the peoples of Africa 
as the real champions of racial equality. 

One conclusion reached by members 
of our special study mission to the Mid- 
dle East and Africa is that African na- 
ions are not now ready for indepen- 
dence and that, their colonial regimes 
Temoved, they will require economic as- 
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sistance far into the unforeseeable fu- 


* ture. ’ 


I cannot agree that the countries of 
Africa are not ready for independence 
simply because they are not economi- 
cally self-sufficient—because they are 
not able to accomplish their own aims 
without external aid or cooperation. 
What nation—even among the long- 
established free nations of the world— 
is able to do so? The inability of na- 
tions to produce independently all the 
things their people need and want has 
been increased by higher living stand- 
ards and by the fact that modern-day 
living has cosmopolitan aspects and 
strong tastes for foreign goods have been 
cultivated. Let us take the United 
States for an example. With all our 
wealth of natural resources, we are 
economically dependent upon the Con- 
tinent of Africa for 100 percent of our 
diamonds, over 50 percent of our cobalt, 
and large percentages of our chromite 
and manganese. Thus, the interdepen- 
dence of nations is more a natural and 
a technological phenomenon, not an 
index of weakness or a justifiable rea- 
son for excluding any of them from the 
society of free men. We have for years 
been going to the military and economic 
assistance of other independent nations, 
and I firmly believe that the interde- 
pendence of nations is by now well 
established enough for us, as the free 
world’s leading power, to cease debating 
the idea of foreign aid or mutual assist- 
ance as if it were some untried and un- 
proven principle and get on with the 
all-important task of seeking the most 
effective means and areas for applying 
the greatest amount of aid we can give. 

I am aware that many Africans will 
themselves readily admit that they are 
not prepared to assume the full financial 
burden of self-government. But two 
world wars have brought strong hope to 
the colonial peoples of Africa as to those 
elsewhere. Thousands of them fought in 
World War I and more thousands in 
World War II. They witnessed in these 
wars the collapse of colonial empires. 
They have, meanwhile, watched the prog- 
ress of India and other nonwhite gov- 
ernments in the Middle East. These de- 
velopments have keenly whetted their 
appetites for independence and they are 
willing to learn to govern themselves the 
hard way, if necessary, through their own 
trials and errors. It is a key factor that 
the fires of nationalism have been unex- 
tinguishably kindled throughout Africa. 
Therefore—the continuing economic de- 
pendence of the area notwithstanding— 
the only question left of major concern 
is, Who is going to render the necessary 
aid—the free world or the Communist 
nations? With the intensity between 
democracy and totalitarianism mounting 
to explosive proportions, it is foolish to 
ponder whether we can afford to give 
necessary aid to the underdeveloped 
areas of Africa. More appropriately, 
can we afford not to give it? Our mili- 
tary bases in Africa are vital to the de- 
fense of the entire free world. 

The Government of Ghana strongly 
desires to reinforce its political inde- 
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pendence by strengthening its economic 
independence. Undoubtedly, other coun- 
tries in Africa recognize this same neces- 
sity. On the anniversary of its inde- 
pendence, Ghana reported on its prog- 
ress during the past year and its aspira- 
tions for the future. It was unanimously 
welcomed into the United Nations shortly 
after independence. It lost no time in 
establishing diplomatic relations with 
England, India, France, Liberia, and the 
United States. It has sent ministerial 
delegations to other independent nations 
in Africa and Asia. It has joined the 
International Bank for Reconstruction, 
the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund. Its basic crop is cocoa, 
but Ghana is working toward greater 
agricultural productivity. Research pro- 
grams are underway to eliminate tropical 
diseases and to stimulate employment. 
Efforts are being made to broaden the 
scope of education, to improve roads and 
other internal facilities, and to encourage 
foreign investments. 

It is of foremost importance that other 
colonial regimes in Africa pressing to- 
ward independence are looking to lead- 
ers like Nkrumah to develop independent 
African states which prove to the world 
the equal capabilities and potentialities 
of the black man once he is freed of his 
yoke. These colonial regimes will be 
guided in their resistance to Communist 
penetration by the success of Ghana 
and other independent nations in ob- 
taining needed, effective aid from the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world. 

The free world has an edge over the 
Communist nations, inasmuch. as Afri- 
can nations express an overwhelming 
preference for democratic concepts. 
We cannot, however, afford to take an 
attitude of nonresponsibility with re- 
spect to their economic needs, for, as 
drowning nations, they would have no 
alternative but to grasp eagerly even 
the straw which communism would 
offer them. 

In my visit to Africa last year to at- 
tend Ghana’s independence celebration, 
I was keenly impressed by the evideni 
confidence and belief in the dignity of 
man I witnessed, the dignity which 
comes only when man is truly free. 
Most assuredly, those people have no 
intention of trading ‘their European 
masters for totalitarian rulers. As 
Vice President Nrxon pointed out last 
year after his visit to Africa, it is not 
enough that we talk democracy, we must 
practice it in our domestic affairs and 
in our relations with other nations. 
Any assistance we give to other free 
nations must not be offered in an air 
of superiority or patérnalism. There 
must be no question that we value and 
respect their friendship. And true 
friendship is a horizontal relationship 
It does not follow vertical paths. Yov 
do not look down on friends; you look 
across at them. 

In this spirit and cognizance, I join 
with the rest of- the citizens of thi« 
country in extending a most cordial wel< 
come to Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
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Soviet Schools Good—and Tough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSSCHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND.~Mr. Speaker, the 
amazing progress of education in the 
Soviet Union is the subject of the third 
in a series of articles written by Walker 
Stone, editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, who has been trav- 
eling in Russia and its European satellite 
countries during the past several weeks. 
With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include this article, 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News today, for printing in the Ap- 
pendix: 

Soviet ScHooLts Goop—anpd TOUGH 
(By Walkér Stone) 

In the days of the czar, illiteracy was 
widespread in Russia and only the favored 
few could get an education. But the few 
schools of czarist Russia were good schools, 
and an educated Russian was a well-edu- 
cated man. 

The stern disciplines of the old czarist 
schools, and the high value placed on schol- 
arship, have been retained in the Communist 
educational system. It has opened its doors 
to all Russians, adult as well as youth, and 
has achieved one of the world’s highest lit- 
eracy rates in a nation of 200 million. 

The Soviet Union’s preoccupation with 
mass education is exceeded only by its drive 
for industrial, military and political power— 
and is harnessed to that drive. 

STATE ASSETS 


The primary purpose of Soviet education 
is not to produce the “well-rounded man” in 
the classical sense. It is to produce more 
proficient men and women, whose knowledge 
and scientific training can be counted on 
to contribute to the productivity, the 
achievements, the military power and glory 
of the Communist state. 

Despite rapid and vast expansion of the 
Soviet school system, there is no teacher 
shortage. Teachers are as well paid as doc- 
tors, and often much better. They enjoy a 
prestige in Communist societ¥ such as teach- 
ers have not known in America since the 
early days, when we too were trying to banish 
illiteracy and thought education something 
worth striving for. 

COMPETITION 


There is intense competition for teacher 
jobs. Only 1 out of 5 who apply is admitted 
to teacher training institutes. 

The incentive motive—the carrot and the 
stick—applied so effectively in all lines of 
Soviet endeavor, also pervades the educa- 
tional system. 

A teacher in a secondary school has a norm 
teaching schedule of 18 1-hour classes per 
week. But he can double his salary by teach- 
ing 36 1-hour classes. 

Scores of American educators have been 
surveying Soviet schools over the last couple 
of years under the cultural exchange pro- 
gram. They have been astounded by the 
lavishness and completeness of the physical 
plants of the Soviet schools and by the stu- 
dents’ thirst to learn. 

PRAISE 


The principal of a high school in West- 
chester County, N. Y., sat beside me on a 
plane flying from Moscow to Warsaw. He 
had been in Russia a month, visiting schools, 
talking with teachers and students. 
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“Mine is one of the richest school districts 
in New York,” he told me. “We have one of 
the finest plants. But I wish we had lab- 
oratories for physics, chemistry, and biology 
like I have seen in Soviet schools. And I 
wish we had students so eager to learn.” 

There is little “goofing-off’” in Soviet 
schools—it is too important to the student 
to try to gain entrance to a university. 

His income, his living standard and his 
position in Soviet society depends on how 
far he climbs the educational ladder. 

In the first 10 grades—starting at age 7— 
there is some tolerance for slow learners, and 
tutors ‘are provided to help them along. But 


- once in a university, the student is on his 


own. Not ‘only are the university teachers 
paid according to the quality and quantity 
of their work. Students are, too. 

Because the Soviet state thinks it needs 
more scientists and engineers, students pur- 
suing those difficult courses earn higher fees. 

An A student earns a higher stipend than 
a B student, whose stipend is higher than a 
C student. And a student whose marks fall 
too low will be ousted from the university, 
and handed a shovel to dig ditches or engage 
in some other menial toil. 

The heroes of the Soviet Union are the 
scientists. A scientist of distinction will en- 
joy a living standard of a Rockefeller or a 
Morgan heir in this country, with a rural 
estate, a chauffeur, and servants. His pub- 
licity in the Soviet press will rival that of 
such an American personage as Elvis Presley 
or Babe Ruth. 

An American youth, whose papa pays the 
bill to let him enroll in a fraternity and 
join a college for the convenience of having 
a football team to root for, will not be well 
prepared to compete with the Soviet man 
of tomorrow. 





Research Money Urgently Needed for 
Chemical Control of Pests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, great 
strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of chemicals to control insects and 
other pests. But we have also learned 
that the good done by some pesticides 
is far outweighed by the harm they 
cause to fish and wildlife. 

The Congress has recognized the need 
for specific chemicals and poisons that 
will fight pests without destroying de- 
sirable life. Legislation is about to be 
enacted authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to conduct continuing research 
on insecticides, with fish and wildlife 
protection in the forefront. I hope that 
the authorization bill will be quickly 
followed by the full appropriation urg- 
sae J heeded to carry on this important 
work. 

I include in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
pointing out the need for, and the suc- 
cess that can be expected from, detailed 
research in the field of chemical pest 
controls: 

CHEMICAL CONTROL OF PESTS REQUIRES 

DETAILED RESEARCH 

The manner in which sea lamprey larvae 

were killed without harm to fish and other 


" aquatic life, described by R. G. Lynch in 








the Sunday Journal, is a potent 
for research in the field of chemical con 

Man is resorting more and more to 
use of poisons to fight insects. Such 
icals are invaluable to the housewife, the 
gardener, the farmer, the forester, 
Nation has had many a shocking 
stration that sometimes these things can 
do more harm than good—or so much harm 
that the net benefit may not be worth the 
cost. 

The lamprey larvae could have been killed 
in Great Lakes streams with many poisons 
which also would have killed fish and 
aquatic life. But the fish and wildlife gery. 
ice persisted in its search for one which 
would kill the pest alone—a “specific,” 
After more than 5,000 chemicals had beep 
tested, the researchers found what 
wanted. So far, the researchers know of ng 
bad secondary reactions. 

Congress has before it legislation 
for similar research on all chemical con. 
trols.. It takes time and money to search 
for specific poisons. Quite likely none cay 
be found in some casés and then a decision 
must be made. But the case of the lamprey 
larvae dramatically proves that sometimes 
one can be found, and that the saving in 
other wildlife—in this case valuable food 
fish—will be well worth the effort and the 
cost. 





Minnesota’s Centennial 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some people 
love and appreciate a State because they 
were born in it; a‘person always is at 
tached to the place of his birth and the 
familiar surroundings of his youth. But 
perhaps to as great an extent as 
any State in the Union, most of the peo- 
ple in Minnesota until quite recently 
were not born there, they came there. 
I am one of those many persons whe 
are not Minnesotans by birth, some- 
thing beyond our own choice. We vol- 
untarily chose the States as ours. I 
was born and educated in Nebraska and 
got into Minnesota when I went to the 
Mayo Clinic years ago to.work there 
@ young doctor. ! 
its people so much that Mrs. Judd and 
I decided it was the place where We 
wanted to live and work and Oe 
our children. We have never r 
that choice. The worst thing about 
serving in the Congress these 16 years, 

_ a change of occupation we never thought 
of at that time, is that we are not 
to spend more time in Minnesota—ils 
lakes in the summer, its snows in the 
winter, its warm-hearted friendly pee 
ple the whole year round. ‘i 

People of about 36 nationalities : 
participated in the building of the Sia 
of Minnesota, but there has been 28 
racial or cultural friction in the 
of the State. The early settlers 
some trouble with the Indians @ 
times, due to difficulties usually 
on more by the white men than by 
Indians. ‘e 

A-few years ago at the annual dinner 
of the Minneapolis Junior Chamber 
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erce to which the young business- 
invite their bosses, the older gen- 
gration of leading executives, I was re- 
minded how recently so many of us had 
come to Minnesota. It included all the 
jeaders who participated in the program. 
The mayor of the city was born in 
sweden. The Governor of the State was 
the son of an immigrant from Sweden. 
The man who responded for the bosses, 
was the son of an immigrant from Nor- 
way. The president of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce was born in Greece, 
The program chairman was born in Eng- 
jand. There was, of course, one from 
a. The man who was honored as 
the Young Man of the Year in Minne- 
apolis was a Negro, grandson of a slave. 
Yet no one of them thought of himself 
or of any of the others except as fellow 
Minnesotans. 

It seemed to me that this was typical 
of our country and of our State at their 
pest. The only thing that counts is 
what the individual is himself. 

The people who came to Minnesota 
were not driven there; they were drawn 
there. They were not refugees or dis- 

persons. They deliberately chose 
to leave lovely places in home countries 
that were at peace to come to Minnesota. 
The opportunities there, of all sorts, were 
so attractive that they were willing vol- 
untarily to pull up their roots in their 
native lands in order to come to this 
goodly land and sink down here new 
roots and build their homes and their 
families and their churches and their 
schools and their farms and their high- 
ways and their industries and all the 
things that we are proud of there today. 

Minnesota has been under four differ- 
ent flags. First she was under the 
French. St. Anthony Falls, where my 
own city of Minneapolis was started be- 
cause of the waterpower there, was dis- 
covered by Father Hennepin. He and 
Father Marquette, Father Nicollet, and 
others were the pioneering French fa- 
thers who first explored the rivers and 
the land. Then for a time it was under 
the British flag, then under the Spanish 
flag until the Louisiana Purchase; when 
it came under the United States flag. 

People in other States have come to 
think of Minnesota as Scandinavian, and 
it is true that the Scandinavians—that 
is, people from Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, and Finland—make up 
the largest ethnic and cultural group in 
our State. It is not generally realized 
that there are more people of German 
“ than any other single nation- 


By and large the predominant groups 
ants were people skilled in for- 

ssity, agriculture, and the mechanical 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and our 
other cities have relatively few large 
mass production industries, such-as the 
great flour mills, Minneapolis-Honey- 
Minneapolis-Moline, and so on. 
there are literally hundreds of in- 
Which employ 50 to 500 workers 
Manufacturing articles that require pre- 
work with metals and machines. 
attention to detail and superior 
and proficiency required in their 
carry over into their citizenship. 

are generous supporters of causes 
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and programs that build good com- 
munities. 

Among the earliest attractions of the 
State, of course, were its waters and its 
woods. “This is the forest primeval, the 
murmuring pines and the hemlock,” as 
Longfellow immortalized them, mostly 
in the northern half of the State. The 
people who were especially drawn there 
came largely from northern Europe, be- 
cause the woods and the climate of 
Minnesota were so much like the lands 
from which they came. Unfortunately, 
a great many of those forests were 
Slashed before scientific forestry was 
understood. Only now is a second crop 
beginning to mature, and a few sawmills 
are being set up here and there for the 
new crop of pine. 

Agriculture developed in the southern 
half; not great fields of wheat. and small 
grains as in States farther west and 
south, but family-size and family- 
operated farms. Specialized agriculture, 
particular dairy farms with milk, but- 
ter, and cheese, chickens, and eggs, and 
turkeys, thrived, because of the com- 
bination of climatic, soil, feed grains, 
and other conditions which are most 
favorable for those products: 

Then the great Mesabi Range of iron 
ore deposits in the region from which our 
colleague [Mr. BLatNIK] comes, was dis- 
covered at the head of the Great Lakes. 
Minnesota added another string to her 
bow—mining. Most of the steel in the 
buildings of the whole United States and 
most of its bridges were constructed from 
iron ore out of the soil of northern Min- 
nesota. And how many of the cities 
along the Great Lakes from Duluth 
through Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, 
and Buffalo—cities from which so many 
of our colleagues come, owe their growth 
and prosperity to iron ore from Minne- 
sota. 

Then, of course, in the most recent 
years, perhaps the fastest growing in- 
dustry has been recreation. As has been 
said, we have sports all year round. We 
have 11,300 lakes—a few hundred more 
after 2 years of good rains. When I went 
to England one fall during the war and 
had opportunity to sit in on a briefing 
after a group of bombers came back from 
a raid over Germany, the first question 
one of the Minnesota boys asked me was, 
“How was the fishing this year?” The 
second boy asked, “What is the matter 
with our Minnesota football team this 
year?” I suppose that was not unique. 
If there is any family in Minnesota some 
of whose members do not go fishing a few 
times during the year and talk about it all 
the rest of the year, I have seldom run 
across that family. We not only fish in 
the spring, summer, and fall, but thou- 
sands sit hour after hour in little shacks 
fishing through the ice in the wintertime. 
We have other sports for every season— 
duck, pheasant, and deer hunting, 
canoeing, camping, sail boating, skiing— 
all of the great outdoor sports. More 
and more people in other States are dis- 
covering how good it is to spend the sum- 
mers in Minnesota, even if they spend 
the winters in California, Arizona, Texas, 
or Florida. I think there will be an in- 
creasing semiannual migration of people, 
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just as the birds do each spring and fall, 
going south for the winter and coming to 
Minnesota for the summer. 

The great progress the State of Min- 
nesota has made in the field of education 
has been mentioned. We have the third 
largest university in the Nation and 
some of its schools have worldwide rec- 
ognition for the quality of their scholars 
and their instruction. We have several 
extraordinarily good colleges, standing 
at the very top in our Nation. To pub- 
lic life, Minnesota has contributed many 
outstanding leaders. Two of its present 
day sons occupy unique places in the 
hearts of our people, Charles Lindberg 
and Lauris Norstad, the commander in 
chief of NATO. 

In politics Minnesota and her neigh- 
bors to the east and west, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, have tended to experi- 
ment a little. .We have almost always 
had a third, and sometimes a fourth 
sizable political party. We do not stick 
to tradition and party lines as do most 
people south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
for example. Therefore, you can never 
be quite sure what is going to happen in 
Minnesota politics. That is a part of 
the nonconformist spirit and the cre- 
ative pioneering of the peoples who have 
helped to develop this State to such a 
wonderful extent in just 100 years. 

Our human resources in the end are 
our greatest resource, our most valued 
wealth. Concern for its people has been 
the primary concern through all the 
years since the first pioneers came. 

Mr. Speaker, we are grateful for the 
nice things that have been said about 
our State here today. We shall try to 
be worthy of a splendid past, and dem- 
onstrate that worthiness by making the 
second century even better than the 
first. 

May I close with the opening line of 
our State song: “Minnesota, Hail to 
Thee.” 





Methodist Commission on World Peace 
Offers Constructive Proposals for 
Crisis in Mideast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I received a statement by the Com- 
mission on World Peace of the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
which offers very carefully considered 
recommendations for dealing with the 


- crisis in the Middle East. 


I have always been impressed by the 
constructive and intelligent thinking 
which the religious organizations of 
America have contributed to the prob- 
lems which confront our Nation in its 
international relations. In my opinion, 
because of the great degree in which 
moral considerations are involved in our 
international relations, religious leaders 
are especially qualified to help us to 
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think through these problems and to help 
us find solutions. There is no doubt, for 
example, that the work of religious agen- 
cies of all faiths in the field of technical 
assistance, relief, and rehabilitation 
among the people in war areas and eco- 
nomically depressed countries has been 
one of our best assets in our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. President, I especially want to say 
a word about the chairman of the World 
Peace Commission, Mr. Lawrence Giese, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Giese’s work in 
the field of world peace has earned him 
wide respect and appreciation among 
public officials and others who are inter- 
ested and responsible observers of our 
international policies. Mr. Giese is the 
chairman of my own Advisory Committeé 
on World Peace problems, and he has 
been exceptionally helpful to me in that 
capacity. I depend upon his advice, and 
I have learned to have great respect for 
his competence and knowledge in this 
field. 

The recommendations of the Metho- 
dist World Peace Commission deserve 
thoughtful consideration. Accordingly, 
I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix so that 
it will be readily available to all Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix, as follows: 

STATEMENT. ON THE MIDEAST CRISIS BY THE 
METHODIST COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE, 
WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH 
We regret the use of arms by the United 

States Government in Lebanon. It has in- 

flamed the Arab world, has given the Com- 

munists a powerful propaganda tool in the 

Mideast, and has enormously increased in 

risk of armed collisions involving major 

powers. 

A major change in United States Mideast 
policy is called for. The present policy is 
founded largely on the belief that peace and 
stability can be achieved in the Mideast, and 
Communist influence kept out of that area, 
by uniting the Arab natiens with the West 
in military alliances. Surely the inadequacy 
of this policy has now been amply demon- 
strated through Mideast events of the past 
several years. 

We call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to reshape its Mideast policy into one 
that will replace the military emphasis with 
an effort to safeguard the vital interests of 
all those legitimately concerned with the 
Mideast, and with an emphasis upon a con- 
cern for the needs of the people of the Mid- 
east. We believe that only thus can Mid- 
east peace be achieved. 

Such a new policy must guarantee protec- 
tion to the Arabs against external interfer- 
ence in their drive for pan-Arabism, protec- 
tion to Israel and the Arabs against armed 
attack from each other, assurance to the 
West that it will not be shut off from Mid- 
east oil and that the Mideast will not go into 
the Communist orbit, and assurance to the 
U. S. S. R. that its Mideast neighbors will 
not be in hostile hands. 

We believe that, in an effort to satisfy 
those basic requirements for Mideast peace, 
the United States Government should pro- 
pose: 

1. The complete neutralization of the Mid- 
east. This would require ending shipments 


of arms into that area by either the West 
or the Communist bloc. A U.N. inspection 
system in the Mideast could give assurance 
that such arms shipments had actually 
halted. 3 

Neutralization would require ending the 
Baghdad Pact, which is already practically 
demolished by the Iraqf rebellion. It. would 
mean closing the British and United States 
military bases in the Mideast. But these are 
rapidly becoming obsolete with the advent 
of the missile age. 

It would indeed be a profitable trade if, 
by relinquishment of these military factors 
of increasingly dubious value, the exclusion 
of Communist military interests from the 
Mideast could thereby be achieved. 

2. A Mideast Development Authority that 
would seek to free the people of the Mid- 
east from their grinding hunger and pov- 
erty, through such means as regional de- 
velopment of river systems, and exploration 
for and encouragement of the development 
of natural resources by private capital and 
Mideast ‘governments. 

This Development Authority could be sup- 
ported by levies on oil shipments from Mid- 
east ports, by giving the Authority control of 
Mideast oil pipelines and their revenue, and 
by contributions from the United States of 
America, Britain, and the U.S.S. R. These 
contributions would cost those three gov- 
ernments less than the military expenditures 
they are now making in that area, and 
would bring to them far greater security 
than do those present arms expenditures. 

3. A Mideast disarmament plan for the 
Arabs and Israel that would involve reduc- 
tion of those nations armed forces to the 
level necessary for internal order, with a 
U.N. inspection system to give each Mideast 
nation assurance that the others are abiding 
by the disarmament plan, and a U. N. force 
to guarantee the security of Mideast nations 
against attack from one another. 

It is quite probable that the Mideast situ- 
ation has become so inflamed that no rea- 
sonable policy or program will be accepted 
by the nations involved. But the possibility 
of a total and civilization-destroying war 
springing up in that area is so real and 
ominous that we are compelled to recognize 
that the self-interest of each can be served 
in the Mideast only as the common interest 
of all is made secure. 

Leadership by the United States Govern- 
ment for the above suggested program will 
require a new sense of vision and purpose, 
one that is willing to subordinate temporary 
advantages in the cold war to the long-range 
task of ending the cold war. 

We commend those Members of Congress, 
and the various newspapers who have exer- 
cised vision and courage at this time of 
aroused passions, and have stood firmly 


against the sending of United States troops: 


to Lebanon. 

We commend the United States Govern- 
ment for now seeking to settle the issue 
through the U. N. The church has a vital 
interest in the U. N. Believing that the 
U. N. is the world’s best political hope for 
peace, the Methodist Church has worked 
vigorously for the support and development 
of the U. N. We urge all national gov- 
ernments to use the U. N. to the fullest in 
their relations with one another, and to 
comply with the decisions of the U.N, 

We would suggest that the U. N. could be 
more effective in its work for peace if the 
nations would work through the U. N. af the 
“take off” point in their international poli- 
cies, rather than waiting to call upon the 
U. N. when those policies have produced a 
“crash landing.” 
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Who Owns Middle East Oj 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 





OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATRs 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 

editorial appearing in a recent issue of 


the Milwaukee Journal brings up to date 
and in complete form exactly who owns 


the Middle East Oil. 


This article provides a solid factual 
basis for an understanding of the eco. 
nomic stake this country has d 
in the past 10 years in the Middle Rast, 
It shows that Middle East oil produc. 
tion has jumped by & huge fivefold be. 
tween 1946 and 1955, and that American 
financial interests increased their hold. 
ings from about a one-third interest jn 
1946 to a solid majority interest of 584 


percent today. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp at this point 


following my remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp as follows: 5 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of 


July 21, 1958] 


WuHo Owns Mupp_e East Or 


The Middle East, as the crossroads of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, was for centuries 
of tremendous strategic importance in any 
international power struggle. That is why 
practically every great power of history was 
drawn there and every conqueror of note 


trod its sands. 


In today’s world, however, the Middle 
East is vital for another reason. This is its 
oil, essential to the industrialized nations of 
the free world—to keep their industrial ma- 
chines whirring, their military machines 
operating, their economies prosperous, 

The Middle East today produces more than 
one-quarter of the free world’s oil supplies. 
It contains more than two-thirds of the free 
world’s known reserves of crude oil. As de- 
mand increases, it will have to supply an in- 
creasingly larger share of the world’s needs, 
Not until atomic power is widely available 
in the free world—10 to 25 years—will de- 
pendence on Middle East oil lessen. 

Significance of Middle East production is 
shown by these 1956 (estimated) daily ptv- 
duction figures in barrels: United States, 7 
million; Venezuela, 2.4 million; total Middle 
East 3.3 million; Saudi Arabia, 1 million, 
tiny Kuwait, 987,000 and Iraq, 633,000. 

World crude oil production increased from 
2.7 billion barrels in 1946 to 5.6 billion bar- 


rels in 1955. 


Middle East oil production 


jumped from: 265 million barrels to 11% 


million in the same time. 


Since 1946, ap- 


proximately $2 billion has been spent i 
developing Middle East production and fe 


serves. Much of this has been by Americal. — 


firms. American oil interests have 4 finan- 
cial interest of 58.4 percent in the oll of the 
Middle East today. The 1946 interest wa 


35.3 percent. 


The oil companies hold concessions from 
Middle East governments. With slight vatle 
tions depending upon local conditions, the ' 
profits are split 50-50 between the gover 
ments and the oil companies. Direct pay 
ments made to the 6 major political a 
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producing governments in 1955 were around 
4900 million. The countries receive many in- 
direct benefits—wages paid to native em- 
and expenditures within the coun- 
tries by foreign employees and the companies. 
Allied industries provide employment for 
many thousands more. Indirect benefits add 
an income equal to one-half of the direct 
ts. 

yellowing are details of ownership in 
major production areas: 

Saudi Arabia: Concessions to 1999 and 
9005 owned by Arabian-American Oil Co. 
(Aramco). Ownership of Aramco—30 per- 
cent by Standard of New Jersey, 30 percent 
by Standard of California, 30 percent by 
Texas Co., and 10 percent. by Socony Mobil 

Co. 
Te ewalt: Concessions to 2006. Owned on 
50-50 basis by Gulf Oil Co. (American) and 
British Petroleum Co. 

Bahrein: Concessions to 2024. Owned on 
60-50 basis by Standard of California and 
Texas Co. 

Iraq: Concessions to 2000. Owned by Iraq 
Petroleum Co. Ownership of IPC—23% per- 
cent to British Petroleum Co., 23% percent 
to Royal Dutch-Shell, 23% percent to Cam- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles, 23% percent 
to Near East Development Corp., and 5 per- 
cent to the Gulbenkian estate. Near East 
Development is owned 50-50 by Standard of 
New Jersey and Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

Iran: Concessions to 1979, plus 15. years 
optional. Ownership an international con- 
sortium. Consortium division—40 percent to 
British Petroleum Co., 14 percent to Royal 
Dutch-Shell, 6 percent to Campagnie Fran- 
caise des Petroles, 7 percent to Standard of 
New Jersey, 7 percent to Standard of Cali- 
fornia, 7 percent to Texas Co., 7 percent to 
Gulf Oil, 7 percent to Socony Mobil Oil Co., 
and 6 percent to Iricon Agency. Iricon is 
comprised of nine American independents— 
Richfield, American Independent, Standard 
of Ohio, Pacific Western, Signal, Atlantic Re- 
fining, Hancock, Tide Water, and San Jacinto. 





Bathing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpt 

@ broadcast over radio station 
WINS, New York, Sunday, July 20, 1958: 
BATHING 


And now I turn to a subject on a lighter 
vein, but nevertheless, one that is very 
much a part of our daily existence. This 

© was sparked by an account I read, 
oes from the Public Health Service, 

result of some questions involving pro- 
cedures to keep well. nae 

Among the questions was, Are fewer baths 
advisable in winter? Public He Ith Service 
Says that the skins of some people dry out 
in winter, but this is attributed to the low 
humidity in heated rooms or from harsh 
a that remove oil from the skin. Most 
or vom ay are nee. Public Health Service 

Say how frequently you bathe is 
up to you to decide. " re 

= cme Health Service mustn’t read 

P ads, which very clearly imply 
- if you wish to be socially acceptable 
ae not have your best friends not tell you, 
oe had better climb in that old tub each 

a every day—rain or shine—hot or cold. 
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Upon looking into the origins of the ritual 
of the now daily bath and the relentless 
battle to keep Junior clean behind the ears, 
I came upon some odd but interesting bits 
of information. Such as—prehistoric man 
had a bed, shelves, and something like a 
cupboard—but no bath. Europe’s first writ- 
ten records, the Bronze Age epics of Homer, 
indicate that the Greek tribes used to bathe 
in their rivers. If you couldn’t swim, you 
weren’t in the current social swim of that 
age and the Joe Miller of that day, com- 
menting on unpopular foreigners, uttered the 
canard that they got washed but three times 
in their lives—when they were born, when 
they were married, and when they died. In 
the old days, the women washed their 
clothes with themselves—a trick they might 
be able to do today, considering how much 
nylon the ladies are wearing. 

In the Old and New Testaments, many in- 
cidents relating to washing and the magical 
properties of water are recounted. - 

In India, Gandhi wrote of an acquaintance 
that he would pour water over himself—but 
never washed. The Hindu bathing customs 
go back some three or four thousand years 
and from the earliest records, the orthodox 
carefully sprinkled themselves, using little 
jars for the water, with the idea of spiritual 
purification rather than physical cleanliness. 
These ablutions were believed to be watched 
by demons and a detail overlooked could 
bring on disaster. 

The priests of ancient Egypt drenched 
themselves with Nile water, often several 
times a day. They hoped to remove their 
sins—not their skins. 

Besides the sprinkling, Hindus have given 
great importance to the idea of full immer- 
sion in water. It is considered a sort of in- 
surance premium—to secure good luck or to 
avoid reincarnation as a maggot or a mango. 
For unknown centuries, Indian pilgrims have 
been making arduous journeys to holy rivers, 
pools, wells, and reservoirs connected with 
shrines. 

The early Christians resorted to triple im- 
mersion for baptism: The practice of a single 
immersion for baptism was not adopted until 
the last years of the sixth century and per- 
sisted for 1,500 years. Today, a child may be 
baptized by anointing his head with holy 
water. 

The Russians developed the most elaborate 
of bathing techniques from an ancient ritual 
of dipping newly born infants through a hole 
in the river that had been blessed. The 
Scythians, who inhabited what is now the 
Ukraine, on special occasions, would soap 
and rinse their heads and then crawl into 
small tents made of fleece draped over wood 
tripods. Inside, would be a dish of red hot 
stones, on which the bather threw hempseed. 
The smoke turned the tent into an excellent 
vapor bath and while sweating it out, the 
bather would apply plasters, made of mois- 
tened sawdust from aromatic trees. These 
were kept on overnight and the next 
day, the ancient would emerge sweet-smell- 
ing and glowing. The American Indians fol- 
lowed a similar technique before they ever 
laid eyes on a white man, as did the Mex- 
icans, A similar arrangement was discovered 
in Ireland, and, of course, the Finns en- 
larged on this basic idea to accommodate 10 
or more people. After beating themselves 
with birch twigs, the Finns take a brisk 
plunge in the snow. ; 

The ancient Greek washed himself at a 
bath—rather than in one. You were ex- 
pected tc be clean then—but not too clean. 

The use of hot water in the bath was 
roundly condemned by Homer and Hesiod 
as an unmanly practice. Although many 
Greeks were fond of open-air plunges in 
thermal springs—opinion for many years was 
against the use of hot water in the family 
basin or public wash houses. An old Athen- 
fan law actually forbade it. Nevertheless, 
most of the latter-day Greeks were oiled, 
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scoured and rinsed—and with hot water— 
every day. Small and somewhat luxurious 
bathhouses for men had sprung up during 
the fifth century B. C. There were others 
for women. You followed a cold wash with 
a warm one—a custom afterward reversed by 
the Romans. All was quiet and respectable. 
Hippocrates advised that a bather should be 
orderly and reserved in his manner and it 
was considered the last word in boorishness 
to tesort to a song in the bathroom. 

During the heyday of Julius Caesar’s 
grandfather, a 9-day interval between baths 
was quite common. There were a few public 
baths from 312 B. C. onward, but cold water 
was the only water on tap. Under the em- 
porers, however, public bathing was popular- 
ized on a vast scale, and by the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., there were some 952 baths in 
Rome and the fad—shall we say—had spread 
elsewhere. * * * Gaul, Spain, Algeria and— 
less opulently—in Britain. Two famous 
baths were named for despotic emperors, 
Caracalla and Diocletion. Diocletion’s was a 
trifle smaller than Madison Square Garden. 
It included a fair sized theater and a swim- 
ming pool 290 feet long. Caracalla’s had lec- 
ture rooms and a library, the forerunner, no 
doubt, of the magazine rack in our modern 
bathrooms. The wealthy maintained smaller 
versions in their mansions and some of these 
so aroused Seneca, the tutor of Nero, that he 
held forth about the decadent luxury of the 
rich. 

In those days, bathing was restricted by 
law and custom to an hour or so in mid- 
afternoon. The routine in these baths seems 
somewhat like that in our modern Turkish 
bath, the Romans not adding much to Greek 
practices. It is interesting to note that cen- 
trally placed furnaces supplied the heat for 
the various rooms and the rich could relax 
in smaller rooms where they listened to mu- 
sicians, discussed busines deals and drank 
wine served by waiters. There were lotion 
rooms, and scent rooms, lined with beauti- 
ful mosaics—and all this cost but a few 
coopers and if you were poor, you could get 
it at public expense. The fall of Rome has 
been attributed to many things but there 
are some historians who maintained that the 
cause was due ft the Romans spending s0 
much time at the baths. 

After the Arabs conquered former Roman 
territory, some of Mohammed’s followers— 
despite his opposition—took over the baths 
at Alexandria and later generations, regard- 
less of the religious tradition, built their 
own public baths, which were on a much 
more modest scale. 

Down through the centuries, many people 
objected to bathing—but it made slow prog- 
ress. Medieval Europe originated the bath 
proper—a functional piece of furniture, 
which, on some occasions could accommo- 
date two people, with a tray stretching be- 
tween them for meal service. Some were 
oval—some were circular—and some had 
tentlike superstructures—and some looked 
like sabots but in the 18th century, the 
bathtub as we know it today, began to shape 
up. Its evolution is much more easily traced 
in France and it is reported that one of 
Napoleon’s relatives was the first in France 
to use a truly modern type bathtub. 

The 17th century, it is believed, proved 
the stimulus for the revival of washing in 
general, altho some royalty were considered 
rather malodorous through the years, per- 
haps in more ways than one. The Grand 
Monarque of France, for instance, had the 
most sumptuous bath then in existence but 
he rarely went near it. 

The Japanese are considered the cleanest 
people on the face of the earth. There was 
usually very little privacy in their baths. 
Every house in Japan has a bathroom with 
a big wooden tub and in 1895 there were 
800 public baths in Tokyo, serving 300,000 
persons a day. The Japanese believe in the 
psychological benefits derived from the 
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water. The tired laborer is expected to sing 
and feel at peace, once he is immersed. 

Surprisingly enough, baths for private 
homes were denounced in America as re- 
pugnant to the American way of life. The 
White House did not have a bath until 1851, 
with President Fillmore standing firm 
against the most intense opposition. Amer- 
icans may lay claim to inventing the shower 
as we know it in our well-equipped bath- 
rooms and I think Americans may well lay 
claim to the steadfast barrage of information 
as to the effectiveness (socially and other- 
wise), of our soaps and detergents. Oil was 
used as the first washing material. Then 
soap, made of boiled goat’s tallow and caus- 
ticised beech ashes. Soap came into wider 
use in the latter part of the Middle Ages in 
Italy, and then in France, and in the 13th 
century, a factory at Marseilles made soap 
cakes with olive oil. England made soap 
from the 14th century on. American pioneer 
women made theirown. Modern soap mak- 
ing dates from the discovery, in 1791, of the 
Leblanc process for the manufacture of soda 
from brine. 

Speaking for myself, I think there is noth- 
ing more relaxing then a good warm shower 
or bath, with plenty of soapsuds, old Homer 
notwithstanding. 





Commemoration Marking the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Transatlantic Flight of 
Darius and Girenas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this past weekend I was home in my 
district and had the great pleasure of 
attending two gatherings in honor of the 
Lithuanian heroes, Captain Darius and 
Lieutenant Girenas who made that fate- 
fully tragic flight from New York to 
Kaunas, Lithuania, on July 20, 25 years 
ago. These brave men had served the 
United States cause of freedom as vol- 
unteers in World War I. Then as today, 
the love of God and freedom knows no 
boundaries. 

One of my colleagues, ALvin O’KonskKI, 
graciously accepted my invitation to 
address the American Legion Post called 
Darius-Girenas, on Sunday. He gave a 
most inspiring address and I am sorry 
that he had no advance text so that 
I could insert it in the Recorp. He will 
attest to the fine occasion Sunday and 
I am sure he was warmed as I was in 
noting the many thousands who viewed 
the parade of the Darius-Girenas Post 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
the sad flight of two great flyers. 


Another splendid address was de- 
livered Sunday by Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Lithu- 
ania here in Washington. It is an ad- 
dress containing a message of hope to 
those in Lithuania and a message which 
makes those of us living in America and 
other free nations more thankful than 
ever and more dedicated to preserving 
our heritage. Here is Mr. Kajeckas’ 
address: 

The following is an English summary of a 
speech delivered by Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
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d’Affaires ad interim of Lithuania, at Mar- 
quette Park, Chicago, Ill., at a commemora- 
tion marking the 25th anniversary of the 
transatlantic flight of Darius and Girenas: 

“For the benefit of those less or not at all 
familiar with the Lithuanian language, I 
should like to give a very brief summary 
in English of my speech. 

“First of all, however, I would like to 
express my personal gratification at the pres- 
ence here with us this afternoon of the hon- 
orable mayor of Chicago, Richard J. Daley. 
I know that his attendance, as well as that 
of our distinguished friends from the Con- 
gress of the United States, Congressmen 
AtvIn Epwarp O’KonskKI and Emmet F. 
BYRNE, is deeply appreciated by all of us. 

“The transatlantic fliers Darius and 
Girenas, the 25th anniversary of whose flight 
we commemorate today, sought to see their 
beloved Lithuania free and independent. As 
volunteers in the United States Army during 
World War I, they had fought for the princi- 
ple of self-determination of nations. After 
Lithuania became independent, they sought 
to raise her glory by the transatlantic flight. 

“The nobility of this bold attempt is re- 
vealed in their last will and testament, in 
which they dedicated their flight to the spirit 
of resurrected Lithuania, wishing to inspire 
the youth of Lithuania to still greater deeds. 
And indeed, if we think of the Lithuanian 
yeuth rising en masse many times against 
the Russian Communists, even in the chains 
of Siberian slavery, we see that they have 
learned well the lesson of sacrifice and dedi- 
cation that Darius and Girenas taught. 

“We are reminded on this occasion that 
July, the month of Darius’ and Girenas’ 
great sacrifice, is a commemorative one. It 
was during this month in 1922 that the 
United States recognized the Baltic States 
de jure. It was also during July that the 
United States condemned in unequivocal 
terms the Soviet occupation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. It is very gratifying 
that America, the adopted country of our 
brave flyers, continues to recognize, prewar 
Lithuania. 

“It is during this same month in 1920 
that the Kremlin signed a peace treaty in 
which it solemnly pledged itself to renounce 
forever all sovereignty in regard to Lithua- 
nia, a peace treaty that was broken at the 
first opportunity, according to the now- 
familiar Soviet way of doing things. 

“Finally, the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, also belonging to the month of 
July, affirmed that all men are endowed by 
God with inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The declara- 
tion has great meaning for Lithuanians, 
for, as Abraham Lincoln pointed out, it 
promises freedom, not only to the people of 
this country, but hope for all peoples for 
all times. 

“In conclusion, let us remember that, 
throughout all the pages of history, we find 
the glory of a proud nation reborn in the 
deaths of its heroes. Though the flight of 
Darius and Girenas ended in tragedy, it has 
lived to become a great triumph for Lithua- 
nia through the realization that men are 
willing to sacrifice their very lives for her 
greater glory. Today, 25 years after their 
flight, let the image of Darius and Girenas 
winning their way eastward toward the rising 
sun remind us that for those who look 
sunward, the shadows always fall behind. 
Let us remember that faith in an ancestral 
land is the sacred prerogative of all men; 
that individual courage in the face of over- 
whelming odds is the mark of a whole na- 
tion’s character. And if Lithuania and the 
cause of her liberation always remain for 
us @ matter of ardent love and dedication, 
then Darius and Girenas will live on in 
union with their ideals and greatest hopes. 
Then truly, their beloved fatherland, Lithua- 
nia, shall live on to see a new dawn of free- 
dom.” 





July 23 
Accomplishments of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the follows. 
ing article by Doris Fleeson in the Wash. 
ington Star of July 21, 1958, entitled 
“Accomplishments of Congress” merits 
the attention of every Member of this 
body. The effectiveness of the 85th 
Congress truly dwarfs the ineptitude of 
the administration with which it is en. 
cumbered : 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CONGRESS—LITTLE-No- 

TICED EFFICIENCY.DRAWS PRAISE IN FACE oF 

INDIFFERENT ADMINISTRATION 


(By Doris Fleeson ) 


In a remarkable reversal of their tradi. 
tional roles, the 85th Congress is making a 
better-than-respectable record of 
mental housekeeping, for which the Eisen. 
hower administration will doubtless get the 
lion’s share of the credit. 

Congress has done this in spite of an in. 
different President, an arrogant and parochi- 
al White House staff and a Cabinet whose 
congressional contacts are coolly formal when 
they are not absent entirely. Not even the 
dinner napkin appeal nor great personal 
warmth—those tried and true greasers of 
the political machinery—have been present, 

The average Member of the House and 
Senate rarely sees the President and gets no 
attention whatever from the headline per- 
sonalities of the administration, who prefer 
to entertain each other. It is harder fora 
politician to see Sherman Adams or his as- 
sistant, Gen. Wilton Persons, than it used to 
be to see Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Nonetheless, Congress has been practicing 
its art to considerable effect. It is true that 
it has proceeded with rare exceptions along 
well-trodden ways to which the President 
has also given lipservice. This is perhaps 
the reason why its pace-setting role has had 
so little general notice. j 

It is true also that the technical efficiency 
of the Democratic leadership arouses mixed 
emotions in the party. Party managers and 
intellectuals simply do not believe it can 
fiourish as a mere upholder of the status 
quo; they want it to lead in the countrys’ 
social and economic expansion. They are 
stoutly backed by labor and minorities, which 
are indispensable to party triumph nation- 
ally, and by most governors. 

In both parties this is the era of the great 
drought so far as ideas. are concerned. it 
does not alter the picture of Congress as al 
effective one within the limits it has se 
itself. ae 

The President’s debt to able individuals 
of the House and Senate is enormous. 
weekend furnished two examples. a 

The Senate Armed Services Committee gave 
him a Pentagon reorganization bill/he can 
live with and got the Senate to approve it 
80 to 0. It is a vote which puts heavy pre 
sure on thé House conferees, who must 
fend a bill the President doesn’t like. 

A Democrat, Senator SruarrT S 
of Missouri, who frankly believes that ow 
relative defense position is getting worse all 
the time, bucked members of his own pariy 
to push the new bill. Chairman RicHa? 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, put it.together by hand, « 
and committee members, both De 
Republican, cheered them on u 

Senator Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
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cy to control. airspace. It goes to the 
House, where, ironically, Representative OrEN 
; of Adams-Goldfine fame, expects to 
its approval by force of his knowledge 
tige. Say 
= Rocket laurel wreath is due to the Re- 
yblican Senate leader, WriumuM F. Know- 
<r in all these matters. At least the ma- 
ty leader, Senator LyNDON JOHNSON, and 
er RAYBURN get some press attention 

ir accomplishments. 
ace KNOWLAND has stayed on the job 
here though his own.campaign for governor 
of California, with all it means to his future, 
js bogging down. He has kept his promises 
to his Democratic opposite. numbers and 
muffied criticism of a White House of whose 
acts he disapproves often more severely than 
any Democrat. It is evidence of that char- 
acter which makes it hard for informed ob- 
servers to get mad at KNOwWLAND, whatever 

they may think of his views. 





Closing a Loophole in Our Tax Laws 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 27 of this year I introduced H. R. 
11691, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code in order to prohibit the deduc- 
tion of expenses or losses incurred in 
illegal wagering. This measure was 
prompted by the Supreme Court’s recent 
ruling that operators of gambling enter- 
prises may deduct as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses amounts ex- 
pended to lease prémises and hire em- 
ployees, even though their business is 
illegal. 

As the law now stands, therefore, the 
bigtime gamblers of America are pro- 
vided an open invitation to deduct just. 
about any item they feel is essential to 
their operations, including police protec- 
tion and thugs to intimidate competitors. 
My bill would put an end to this by 
prohibiting any such deductions if the 
expenses were incurred in furtherance 
of a gambling enterprise which is illegal 
under State law. 

This proposal has gained wide support 
from various groups all over the coun- 
ty. Among the many editorials and 
articles which have come to my atten- 
tion dealing with this subject, I enjoyed 
particularly a piece penned by Fred G. 
Stickel. In his weekly column, The 
Judge Says in the Caldwell Progress- 
Verona News of June 20, 1958, Mr. 
Stickel expresses his thoughts in a most 
readable style. I commend this unique 
column to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. I hope it will help spur 
action on this vital measure. Under 
leave previously granted, I insert it at 

Point in the Recorp: 


THE JupGE Says 
(By Fred G. Stickel, Jr.) 
THE LOOPHOLE aN 

Many of the United States Supreme Court 
have recently been under severe 
criticism from highly responsible and knowl- 
edgeable sources. Defenders of the Court 
ve contended that loose or improperly 


' 


* 

drawn legislation has made necessary deci- 
sions censured by some and that the de- 
cisions do not constitute judicial legislation 
or invasion of the province of the legislative 
ranch of government or the imposition of 
personal policies and viewpoints or unreal- 
istic reasoning stemming from inexperience 
and too long residence in an ivory tower 
and not enough exposure to the stream of 
life. The case of Commissioner v. Sullivan, 
decided by the Court in March of 1958, might 
well be seized upon to illustrate the views 
of critics and supporters of the Court. And, 
incidentally, the decision was unanimous, 
which of itself is something for which the 
Court might be praised. 

The question was whether amounts ex- 
pended to lease premises and hire employees 
for the conduct of alleged illegal gambling 
enterprises were deductible as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses within ~the 
meaning of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Court held that they were so de- 
ductible even though the taxpayers received 
income from bookmaking establishments in 
Chicago, Ill., and/even though the Tax Court 
found these enterprises were illegal under 


" Tilinois law, that the acts performed by the 


employees constituted violations of that law, 
and that the payment of rent for the use 
of the premises for the purpose of book- 
making was_also illegal under Illinois law. 

Another unnecessary blow to law enforce- 
ment, a decision favorable to the law vio- 
lator, and against the law-abiding and at 
the expense of the taxpayer, say the critics. 
Why should not the Court have cooperated 
with Illinois in the enforcement of its laws 
against gambling, continue such critics. 

But, say the Court’s defenders, the job of 
the Court is to interpret the law, not make 
it, and one of the criticisms of the Court 
is that too often it does make law. 

The Court itself said: “Deductions are a 
matter of grace and Congress can, of course, 
disallow them as it chooses. At times the 
policy to disallow expenses in connection 
with certain condemned activities is clear.’ 
Here in-the opinion of the Court the policy 
of Congress wasn’t clear. “If we enforce as 
Federal policy the rule espoused by the 
Commissioner in this case,” says the Court, 
“we would come close to making this type 
of business. taxable on the basis of gross 
receipts, while all other business would be 
taxable on the basis of net income.” And 
that probably was what Congress intended 
but declares the Court, “if that choice is to 
be made, Congress should do it.’ Admir- 
able judicial restraint which the critics 
would say the Court might have exercised 
in decisions involving congressional intent 
as to legislation designed to curb Commu- 
nists, where the Court was able to discover 
that Congress intended to preempt the field 
in legislating against the Communist and 
thereby to deprive the States of such power 
despite the long held and often praised sys- 
tem under which the State legislatures 
operated as laboratories in which to test out 
and experiment legislatively. 

But the fact is that the congressional act 


‘which allowed deductions for “the ordinary 


and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred * * * in carrying on any trade or 
business” did not expressly limit the de- 
ductions to legal trade or business or ex- 
pressly exclude illegal trade or business 
although the tax court found no difficulty 
in reading the act as not allowing deduc- 
tions, in determining net income, where the 
deductions consisted of expenditures made 
in connection with illegal acts. 

The Supreme Court was able to reverse 
the tax court view by recourse to the regu- 
lations of the Commissioner making the 
Federal excise tax on wagers deductible as 
an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. “This,” said that august Court, 
“seems to us to be recognition of a gambiing 
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poses. The policy that allows as a deduc- 
tion the tax paid to conduct the business 
seems sufficiently hospitable to allow the 
normal deductions of the rent and wages 
necessary to operate it * * *. We said,” 
continues the Court on the cited case, “that 
the fact that an expenditure bears a remote 
relation to an illegal act does not make it 
nondeductible.” 

Ain’t law wonderful. 

However, fortunately for the taxpayer, 
Congressman KENNETH B. KEATING, Republi- 
can, of New York, disagrees with the Su- 
preme Court interpretation. He recently 
stated in connection with a bill he intro- 
duced in Congress designed to correct the 
law as laid down by the Court, H. R. 11691, 
that “The Supreme Court has given organ- 
ized crime a big break by ruling that gam- 
bling operators can deduct from their gross 
income the expenses of illegal operations. 
Congress has a moral obligatoin to close this 
loophole. * * * The Court in effect has said 
that since Congress has never expressly dis- 
approved of these deductions there is noth- 
ing itcan do. They have left the determina- 
tion up to Congress. In my opinion there 
is no earthly reason why Congress should 
hesitate one moment in setting the Court 
and the gambling world straight as to its 
intentions.” 

Right you are Congressman and we not 
only wish you success in your efforts to close 
the loophole revealed by the Supreme Court 
and which it did not consider it could close, 
but we urge our readers to let their Con- 
gressmren know that Congressman KEATING 
should be aided in his effort. While that 
effort may strike only a relatively minor 
blow at organized crime, every blow as the 
Congressman says “counts in the struggle to 
eradicate the syndicates and their undesir- 
able operations. They have been feeding on 
the good people of this land far too long. 
When it comes to paying taxes, they should 
be treated as what they are—not law abid- 
ing businessmen but out and out racketeers.” 

However, Congressman be sure that the 
congressional intent is crystal clear, so clear 
that he who runs may read—lest another 
loophole be uncovered. 

Why is it that so often the law aids the 
violator? Maybe someday either a Court 
or the Congress will allow the homeowner 
to deduct his losses on the sale of his home 
in determining net income instead of con- 
fining him to including his profits in his 
income should he make any on such a sale. 
I repeat ain’t law wonderful—I had almost 
said wonderfully funny. But then as Jef- 
ferson said: “Consistency is the last resort 
of fools.” 





Wrong Ones at the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert an editorial from the July 22 issue of 
the Indianapolis Star. I believe the 
comments expressed show a very realis- 
tic approach to the problems in the 
Near East. It would seem the course of 
logic to discuss the preblems in the Near 
East with some of the principals in- 
volved, and perhaps gain a greater un- 
derstanding of those from whom we are 
becoming increasingly separated. I 
trust the administration is giving care- 
ful consideration to proposals in this 
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The editorial follows: 
WRONG ONES AT THE SUMMIT 


There is no reason at all to agree to a 
summit meeting with the Soviet Union now, 
despite the Middle East crisis. In our re- 
lations with the Soviets nothing has 
changed. There is still no agreement on 
what will be discussed; what agreements we 
want to make or try to make. And the 
Soviet Union, which has yiolated every 
agreement it has ever made with us in the 
past, has demonstrated no change of policy 
in that respect either. 

What has changed by American interven- 
tion in Lebanon is the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation. There is good reason to have a 
summit conference about this, but not with 
the Soviet Union. The kind of summit 
conference we need now is the kind pro- 
posed by former President Truman on Sun- 
day. Truman proposed that President 
Eisenhower invite President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic to the United States 
for a discussion of Arab problems. This is 
just plain good sense. For it is Nasser and 
his UAR, Nasser and his “positive neutral- 
ity,” Nasser the symbol_and inspiration of 
Arab aspirations for political and economic 
unity that is the central force with which 
the United States has got to deal in the 
Middle East. 

We invited Kings Saud and Feisal of the 
old feudal Arab regimes, which Arabs are 
now trying to shake off, to come to America. 
But we have ignored and snubbed the one 
man who represents to the majority of the 
Arab world the renaissance of Arab culture, 
Arab progress, and Arab political union. 
We have treated Nasser as though he were 
an enemy while we let the real enemy, 
Soviet communism, walk into the Middle 
East almost at our own invitation. We have 
opposed Arab unity and self-determination 
while we let the Soviets support it. We 
have intervened in Lebanon to protect the 
status quo. But the Arabs don’t want a 
status quo. That is what they are struggling 
against in their attempts to emerge from 
their colonial cocoon into the free air of 
national union and Arab independence. 

If the United States wants a conference 
let’s have it with somebody who.can repre- 
sent the Arab world and its hopes. We have 
got to face facts and Nasser is a fact. Arab 
unity and Arab nationalism are facts. We 
have got to deal with the Arab world as it 
is, not as we would like it to be. 

We never thought we would be proposing 
that President Eisenhower take ex-President 
Truman’s advice. But Truman is right as 
rain. We hope the President will take his 
advice this time, and ask Nasser to come to 
Washington. 





Substitute Your Own Title 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson, 
which appeared in the New Republic 
magazine of July 21, 1968, makes most 
interesting reading, even if we think his 
title shows disrespect for high office: 


Dumps CLUCKS AND RASCALS 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 


There is a verse in the Bible that used to 
puzzle me greatly. It is in the 18th chapter 
of the First Book of Kings, where it is re- 


lated that Elijah the Tishbite having made 
a weather forecast of the end of the current 
drought, called a conference at the summit 
of Mount Carmel and there saw his proph- 
ecy fulfilled. But how it was fulfilled. 
Fire plunged from heaven and consumed 
not only the sacrifice drenched with 12 bar- 
rels of water, but even the stones of the 
altar on which it lay. The priests of Baal 
were liquidated on the spot to the number 
of 850. A cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand suddenly loomed over the whole sky 
and the King, 4ghast, leaped into his whirly- 
bird and hastily took off for Gettysburg or 
the equivalent thereof. Then comes the verse 
that long astonished me, ending the narra- 
tive and the chapter with these words: “And 
the hand of the Lord was on Elijah; and he 
girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to 
the entrance of Jezreel.” 

Even as a child in Sunday school I could 
understand what impelled the King to scram 
out of there, but why did the prophet outrun 
the chariot? He had foretold the event, and 
they had razzed him unmercifully, called him 
a prophet of doom and gloom. Then when 
things turned out as he had predicted it 
seemed to me that he should have been 
blandly complacent, rather than scared into 
breaking the sound barrier. 

But I begin to understand now. A few 
days ago while looking through the files I 
came across a sentence published in this 
place on May 23, 1955. It read: “Judging 
by its first 27 months, the epitaph of the 
Eisenhower administration may be, ‘It lacked 
mentality.” The quotation was what a Re- 
publican Senator had said about Warren G. 
Harding in 1920. 

Now I am no professional prophet, not even 
a good amateur, merely a dub; but today I 
know that when one’s prophecy turns out 
to be not merely right, but too right, too 
godawfully right, the prophet’s dominant 
emotion is not complacence but a powerful 
yen to get off the premises as if jet propelled. 
No wonder Elijah bolted. = 

He had one advantage over me. There is 
sound of abundance of rain, and I would fain 
take cover, but I have not the faintest idea 
in which direction lies Jezreel. In fact, I 
don’t think there is any Jezreel, for we are 
stuck with this administration until January 
1961, and that is a long time to endure lack 
of mentality in high places. For a very 
superficial study of history is enough to show 
that the state rarely, if ever, suffers as much 
damage from the depredations of a brainy 
rascal as it does from the dumb cluck who 
stupidly repeats the errors of his predecessor, 


even though he may be, morally, no worse 


than the average politician. 

It is the dull repetition of previously ex- 
posed folly that is the most ominous sign at 
the moment. Lebanon, Little Rock; and 
Castro the bandit, have been fumbled, 
heaven knows, but they are, in some respects, 
new problems. Truman, Acheson, and For- 
restal left no blueprints for dealing with 
them, and the worst that can be said of 
administration policy in these mafters is that 
it lacks ingenuity. 

By the same token, if present-day delators 
were charging certain lackeys of the ad- 
ministration with barratry, ecclesioclasm, 
defenestration and other malversations of an 
arcane and extraordinary quality, one might 
say that the rogues at least are ingenious. 
But when they repeat the exact stupidities 
that they were lately deriding in their pred- 
ecessors, even that cold comfort is denied 
us. 

When JENNER, BRICKER, KNOWLAND, and 
others asserted, as if it were an accusation, 
that the Eisenhower administration had bor- 
rowed its ideas from the New Deal, they were 
talking through their hats. If an idea is a 
good one,.a man of sense takes it over, re- 
gardless of its origin. But now that it is ap- 
parent that some understrappers of this ad- 
ministration have borrowed from some un- 
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First-rate statecraft: ought to be 
as there is usually nothing better a 


Copied, 
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scription. 


This terrific fulfillment has jarred the 
prophet of 1955 loose from any feeling of 
complacence and filled him with an im 


to take to his heels, if he only had 


an 


which way to run. But with flight impos. 
sible, we can only brace ourselves to 


it out. 


us. Perhaps the recession has 


After all, Lady Luck may still be with 
already 
touched bottom. Perhaps the Middle East 


will not take fire from Iraq. Perhaps Castro 


has by now recovered his senses, 
despair will not drive the Arkansas 


Negroes 


into disastrous folly. But our hope is in the 
mysterious ways of providence, not in the 


mentality of King Ahab’s court. 





Agricultural Development and Assistance 


Act of 1954 
SPEECH 





HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON ° 


OF UTAH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
again today as has been the case with 
farm legislation since 1955 we are con- 


fronted with legislation that—in my — 


opinion—is almost a 50-50 mixture of 


good and bad. 


This bill today incorporates an exten- 
sion of our very successful foreign dis- 
posal program under Public Law 480 as 
it was inaugurated in 1954 and as it has 
been so ‘successfully administered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. Under this program we have been 
able to reduce the national wheat sut- 
plus by over 100 million bushels. This 
program has served to build up our for- 
eign markets without affecting the do- 


mestic price of our own farm produce. 


A simple extension of this act is all 


that is required. 


Yet—what are we presented with te 


day? 


Much more than a simple extel- 


sion. Under the provisions ordering the 
Secretary to barter away up to $500 mil 
lion of our farm surpluses, we grant him 
an extension of power that would permit 
this country to do for schools in foreign 
nations what we have not allowed for our 
own schools. As I read this bill, the 


Secretary under this program is author- 


ized to expend foreign currencies paid 
for our produce for the construction and 


support of .private, nonprofit 
abroad sponsored by or f 


ounded by 


American citizens. How can we justily 
this program? How can we go back # 
our people and say that we feel cur owl 
public schools should be supported lt 
cally by local taxes and at the same time 


admit that we voted for a aes ni 


would give their taxes to schools 
eign countries for the education 
eign nationals? 


of fa 
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1 say we cannot. The section that 
embarks the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the foréign school financing spree should 
pe eliminated. 

The Secretary of Agriculture already 
has limited power to barter for disposal 
of farm surpluses. He opposes the ex- 

on of authority this bill gives him. 
We are foreing upon him a program he 
does not want. And, I repeat, this Fed- 
eral aid for foreign schools will be 
mighty hard to defend in the little red 
schoolhouses back home, 





Seaway Will Open Five Lakes Full of 
Rivals — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1954, in the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress, this House had two rollcall votes 
on a bill known as S. 2150, which pro- 
vided for the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Representing, as I do, 
the major portion of the Brooklyn water- 
front in the port of New York, I voted 
to recommit that bill to the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and voted against 
it on final passage. 

The following newspaper article by 
Eckert Goodman entitled “New York’s 
Port in a Storm” published in this morn- 
ing’s New .York Daily News portrays 
the harmful effects of that bill upon the 
port of New York, its foreign trade, and 
= whole economy of the city of New 

ork: 


New Yorx’s Port 1In A STORM—SEAWAY WILL 
OPEN FIve LAKES FULL OF RIVALS 


(By Eckert Goodman) 


The St. Lawrence seaway, whose opening 
next year will touch off incalculable new™ 
competition for the already hard-pressed 
port of New York, has been described as 
“America’s fourth coast” and a “gateway to 
the world’s eighth sea.” 

Tt has also been called one of interna- 
tional shipping’s biggest bundles of unknown 
quantities. : 

A 360-mile-long chain of interlocking 

lakes, locks, canals, and dredged riverbed 
between Lake Erie and Montreal, it will pro- 
vide a continuous 27-foot channel for ocean 
freighters. : 
- Thus the seaway is a vital link in a 2,400- 
mile inland waterway leading from the At- 
lantic Ocean north of Nova Scotia into the 
heart of America’s Midwest, which claims 
two-fifths of the country’s manufacturing 
and almost half its farm production. 

Disregarding the $650 million St. Lawrence 
Power project, whose three dams now pen 
up in a 25-mile-long lake what used to be 
the International Rapids, the seaway is 
largely an improvement of an existing 14- 
foot waterway which has been in use on 
the St. Lawrence for over a half a century. 

1T’S BIG ENOUGH FOR MOST FREIGHTERS 


But its 27-foot depth and 7 new 800- 
by-80-foot locks will enable an estimated 
; “fourths of the world’s ocean going 
fae to reach such inland cities as Buf- 

, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and even- 
yY Milwaukee and Duluth, 





The waterway’s joint United States-Ca- 
nadian Tolls Committee has estimated that 
it will attract some 25 million tons of ship- 
ping in its first full year of operation and 
more thar 50 million tons annually by 1967. 

Half a dozen United States steamship com- 
panies, including the Grace, Isbrandtsen and 
United States Lines, have announced that 
they intend to operate on the seaway; and 
its recent designation by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as part of essential foreign 
trade routes to Europe and South America 
assures them of operating subsidies. 

About 80 percent of seaway cargoes are 
initally expected to consist of bulk com- 
‘modities like wheat, coal, and iron ore. But 
there are confident predictions that the pro- 
portion of high-revenue-producing general 

’ cargo, which every port on the Great Lakes 
is hoping to attract, will rise from a base of 
a million tons a year to nearly 7 million tons 
annually within a decade. 


COULD COST US ABOUT 200,000 JOBS 


Five years ago, Port of New York Authority 
analysts estimated that the seaway could 
divert more than 3,500,000 tons of general 
cargo a year from New York, an amount 
which could ultimately result in a loss of 
200,000 jobs and a $1 billion payroll. 

Since the study was made, the figures 
have been revised downward, but it is still 
generally agreed that the seaway will be a 
constant threat and could have a seriously 
damaging impact on the port’s foreign trade 
and, hence, the city’s whole economy. 

The main advantage, claimed for the sea- 
way is, of course, lower shipping costs. At 
present, the average Midwest shipper has to 
spend about as much to get his merchandise 
on a New York pier as it costs him to ship 
it to Europe. Even with toll charges and 
the extra distance they’ll have to sail, steam- 
ship operators are sure they can do a lot 
better than that—and some of them seem 
to have more or less proved the point. 


INLAND STUDY SHOWS A 20- TO 40-PERCENT 
SAVING 


A group of Great Lakes manufacturers 
recently announced that a careful study, in- 
cluding generous allowance for unknown 
factors, had convinced them. that the seaway 
would reduce their freight costs to Europe 
by between 20 percent and 40 percent, de- 
pending on the type of commodity. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer has reported 
that he saved $5,000 in transportation 
charges by shipping a power shovel to 
France aboard one of the small, specially 
built foreign freighters which have been 
plying the St. Lawrence for years. And 
another claims an economy of $30,000 on the 
piecemeal movement of a medium-sized ce- 
ment plant to Spain by the same little ships. 

Midwestern seaport enthusiasts also like 
to point out that, by seaway, Cleveland will 
be 200 miles closer to Hamburg, Germany, 
than New York, and Duluth is almost 500 


+ miles nearer Rotterdam by water alone than 


via New York by rail and water. 
AND NOW THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


But even the most ardent seaway dev- 
otees are forced to admit that all is not 
clear sailing ahead, and a good deal remains 
to be spent and done if the trade route is to 
measure up to their highest expectations, 
Here are some of the problems: 

~ 1. The seaway will be closed down every 

year for 4 months, between early December 
and mid-April, by ice plus winter storms 
which make inland navigation hazardous. 

2. The 27-year-old Welland Canal, which 
circumvents Niagara Falls and its rapids by 
lifting and lowering ships 326 feet in 8 locks 

. between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is already 
jampacked on occasion and could easily 
become, with its partially one-way passage, 
aserious bottleneck. : 

3. The seaway’s 27-foot-deep channel—in 
contrast with New York Harbor’s 45 feet and 
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Philadelphia’s 37—cannot be safely navigated 
by ships with more’ than 25% feet of draft, 
and is too shallow to admit more than 5 per- 
cent of today’s American merchant marine 
freighters fully loaded. 

4. It will cost at least $141 million in Fed- 
eral expenditures to dredge deeper channels 
between the Great Lakes and leading into 
its harbors, and an outlay of some $100 mil- 
lion more by the 57 ports themselves to open 
the entire 2,400-mile route to sizable ocean 
commerce, 

5. It is still hard to estimate ship opera- 
tion costs accurately, because definite tolls, 
while suggested, have not yet been set, and 
use of the present waterway is free. 

6. A whole new midwestern maritime in- 
dustry must be created and trained to insure 
efficient financing, insuring, forwarding, and 
handling of foreign general cargo. 


BUT SEAWAYERS SAY THEY HAVE ANSWERS 


But seaway proponents claim to have an- 
swers to most of these problems. During the 
winter, while the St. Lawrence is closed down, 
they explain, bulk cargoes can be safely and 
economically stored; and railroads and trucks 
can be reutilized, even at their threatened 
higher rates, t6 transport general cargo to 
eastern seaports. 

Besides, a method of preventing ice from 
forming by the release of air bubbles from 
underwater pipes has proved successful in 
certain Canadian and Scandinavian harbors, 
and eventually it may even be feasible to 
pump relatively warm water from the Great 
Lakes into the river to keep it from freezing 
over. 

The capacity of the Welland Canal, which 
supposedly can handle double the 23 million 
tons of shipping a year it now accommodates, 
can be doubled again by construction of a 
new set of parallel locks, when traffic war- 
rants the expense. Meanwhile a schedule 
can, perhaps, be worked out to prevent traf- 
fic jams. 

As for the seaway’s 27-foot depth, most 
steamship companies say they can operate 
their freighters profitably even if they aren't 
loaded down to their Plimsoll lines, by tak- 
ing on and discharging portions of their load 
at Quebec and Montreal, or by carrying cargo 
which is bulky but relatively light. 


THEY'RE ORDERING SHIPS SPECIALLY FOR SEAWAY 


In addition, both Grace and United States 
Lines report that they have on order freight- 
ers specially designed for seaway use. This 
is also the case with several European com- 
panies, one of which, Holland’s Oranje Line, 
has announced that it will put two specially 
built cargo-passenger vessels into service be- 
tween Chicago and Rotterdam next summer. 

Contracts totaling $42 million for dredging 
and deepening Great Lake channels have al- 
ready been let by the United States Govern- 
ment, and work is proceeding apace under 
supervision of thé Army Engineers Corps in 
such farflung areas as the Detroit River and 
St. Mary’s River, which flows out of Lake 
Superior, 600 feet above sea level. 

The Great Lake’s ports themselves have 
earmarked millions of dollars for waterfront 
reconstruction and harbor improvements, 
and are cautiously contemplating the ex- 
penditure of millions more. Chicago, for in- 
stance, which has embarked on a $37 million 
port expansion program, anticipates spend- 
ing 3 times that amount within the next 
10 years. 

Milwaukee is in the midst of building an 
$11 million pier and general cargo terminal; 
Duluth has begun construction of a $10 mil< 
lion waterfront installation; and Toledo, 
with a new $8 million railroad dock near 
completion, envisions spending $25 million 
more on port expansion as soon as it has 
been assured of a 27-foot channel. 

It’s in the export fields in which New York 
is now predominant—automobiles, indus- 
trial machinery, electrical apparatus, steel 


. Products, and fresh and frozen meat—that 
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the port is apt to be most sorely challenged 
by the seaway. 
WE NOW HAVE 83 PERCENT OF AUTO 
EXPORTS 


Last year 83 percent of the Nation’s auto- 
motive exports passed through the port of 
New York. While most cars are shipped in 
knockdown condition for assembly after ar- 
rival, some are not; and a Milwaukee busi- 
nessman pointed out a few weeks ago that 
from $160 to $200 a car was being saved on 
vehicles sent unboxed from Great Lakes 
ports. 

Remarked the general manager of Willys 
Motors recently: “When it costs us $5.50 to 
get a jeep to the pier in Toledo, as against 
$53.62 when the port of New York is used, 
we are talking about a competitive advan- 
tage we thus have in the foreign country 
where the jeep is delivered.” 


THE GREAT LAKES ARE IN THE BIG s 
LEAGUE 


Another ominous note for the future was 
sounded by President Lewis A. Lapham of 
the Grace Line, speaking before a group of 
Wisconsin industrialists. 

“The port of Milwaukee,” he advised them, 
“may not immediately rise to such fame as 
the Braves, but they are both in the big 
league to stay. 

“Ships always follow the carge * * * and 
you need have no fear, the house flags of 
the world’s fleets are in the lakes to stay.” 





Arms for Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of a letter 
which I sent to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, urging that mutual security 
aid be accorded to the State of Israel so 
that the free nation will be equipped to 
defend itself against aggression in the 
seething Middle East. 

I have also asked that if it will result 
in swifter arms assistance for the Is-- 
raelites, that the Israeli Government be 
permitted to purchase arms on the open 
market pending the closing of agree- 
ments entitling them to mutual security 
aid. 

I also include a press release on this 
vital subject. 

The letter and press release follow: 

JULY 18, 1958. 
Hon. DwicutT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is essential that 
the United States mobilize all possible 
strength to oppose the current threat to 
those nations of the Middle Bast which have 
demonstrated their friendship for the United 
States and look to the United States for 
support. ' 

The State of Israel during the decade of 
tte existence has effectively demonstrated its 
opposition to international communism and 
its determination to defend its irtiependence 
at all costs. 

In view of recent developments in the 
Middle East, and because the recent meetings 
between Nasser and Khrushchev may result 
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in the Soviets furnishing additional arms to 
the United Arab Republic headed by Nasser, 
Israel has urgent need for adequate sup- 
plies of modern weapons and military equip- 
ment. I respectfully urge that you make 
use of the authority which you possess under 
the Mutual Security Act to provide such 
weapons and equipment to Israel on a grant 
basis, and, if such action would expedite the 
sending of arms and equipment, that you 
authorize the immediate sale to Israel of 
items most urgently required pending the 
completion of other arrangements. 
Sincerely, 
ALBERT P. MoRANO, 
Member of Congress. 


Representative ALBERT P. Morano, Repub- 
lican, of Connecticut, has asked President 
Eisenhower to authorize shipments of mod- 
ern weapons to Israel. 

Morano, a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, suggested in a letter to 
the President that due to the critical situa- 
tion in the Middle East Israel should be fur- 
nished military weapons under the mutual 
security program. 

He emphasized that Communist arms have 
been going to the Arab forces, and that addi- 
tional armaments were certain to result 
from the recent Nasser-Khrushchev meeting, 
making it imperative that Israel be equipped 
to defend its territorial borders and the cause 
of freedom should developments require such 
action. 

Morano said that if bringing Israel into 
the family of nations receiving mutual secu- 
rity aid would entail too much delay, then 
Israel should be permitted to purchase arms 
on the open market at once, pending the 
signing of MSA agreements. 

“It is essential that the United States 
mobilize all possible strength to oppose the 
current threat to those nations of the Mid- 
dle East 
friendship for the United States and look to 
the United States for support,” Morano said. 





Reign of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, previ- 
ously I had inserted into the REcorp an 
article from the magazine Wisdom on 
Pope Pius XII, dealing primarily with 
the life of this great religious leader un- 
til the time he was elected to the highest 
Office in the Catholic Church. The same 
magazine also published an article on 
the period covering his reign. In order 
to complete the picture, I am inserting 
also this article, which is as follows: 


Pore Pius XII: His Reign 


(By Nazareno Padellaro and Robert L. 
Reynolds) 
Pius XII received the tiara as though it 
were a helmet, for Europe was in arms. 
The objects of Pius XII during the 6 tragic 
years from 1989 to 1945 are easily sum- 
marized: to bring to bear all the moral au- 
thority of the Holy See to avert war; to 
do all he could to limit it when it had 
once begun; to keep Italy from 
tion; to seek by every means to te its 
horrors; to help the invaded countries; to 
save Rome; and to denounce unceasingly all 
tyranny and all crimes against humanity. 





which have demonstrated their. 


~~ 


As he lifted his hand in the first of the 
countless apostolic blessings he was to giyg 
as Pope, what must have struck him above 
all else was his utter aloneness. : 

As Eugenio Pacelli, the new Pope always 
had been a man of ascetic life and 
erable reserve. Now, his \relati | 
‘even his closest acquaintances were on a 
radically different footing. Visiting the sick. ~ 
room of his old friend Francesco Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani soon after hig elec. 
tion, the Pope saw the venerable church. 
man try to raise himself out of his bed, 
The effort was beyond him, and he said 
apologetically, “I beg Your Holiness’ for. 
giveness if I am unable to render due hom. 
age.” With a smile at once reass 
wistful Pius answered; “Don’t fatigue 
self, For this evening, let us be just By. . 
genio and Francesco.” 

It was a particularly difficult time to be 
without close friends. As the pontificate of 
Pius XI had drawn to a close the Vatican 
had seen the systematic violation ofthe 
concordats it had signed with severa 
nations. 

The Italian press talked about sowers of 
panic, alternating threats with abuse. But 
the Pope, in every allocution—and he de. 
livered 14 during the month of May 1939 
had one subject alone, which was peace. He 
addressed pilgrims and young miarried 
couples, recalling the foundations of the 
democratic virtues and assuring all who 
heard him of his profound anxiety over the 
uncertain fate of peaceful relations between 
the nations. He broached a theme to which 
he was to return vigorously many times: 
what fate would the future hold for those 
who sought to make strength triumph over 
justice? “The hand of Constantine,” be 
said, “which built this temple to the glory 
of God, was the same as that which broke 
the cruel tyrants and gave freedom to the 
Church.” 

The Holy See exerted itself in every way 
possible to bring one gleam of reason int - 
those last few tormented months. Less u- 
gent business was postponed. A prudent 
reserve was maintained at the Vatican, but 
hope had not yet been abandoned: ; 

“We do not wish, we have not the heart 
even now, to abandon hope that a sense of 
moderation and reality will at length avert 
a conflict which, by common consent, would 
exceed anything hitherto experienced in the 
way of spiritual and. material ruin.” 

Paternal affection may have caused the 
Holy Father to turn a blind eye to the evi- 
dence. But other words show that this evi- 
dence could not forever be ignored; it dis 
pelled the last vestiges of generous illusion. 
“In the present. circumstances, we desire that 
this blessing shal] be a pledge of pence: 
peace for Italy, for Europe, or for the world.” 

The signatures were hardly dry on the 
Nazi-Soviet pact in Moscow when Pius XH 
spoke in tones of solemn warning to the n@ 
tions and their rulers who were nil 
headlong toward disaster. Over the Vatican 


radio the voice of the Pope, the vole ot | 


truth, was raised, above base passion, in all 
its clarity: “If is by force of reason, nota 
arms that justice prevails; empires no 
founded upon justice are not blessed by — 
God. Politics divorced from morality betray 
the very people who treat them as such ; 
It was a prophecy. “Nothing is lost throug 
peace. All can be lost through war.” Thee — 
grave words, slowly and solemnly uttered — 
were true then and wilr remain so. aera 
On September 1, Cardinal Maglione W# 
called to the telephone by Monsignor 

















lish frontier. The secretary of state co 

this news to the sovereign pontiff. Pi 
withdrew to his chapel to pray and 
men who had always admired his t 
turbability saw him shaken by sobs. 
XII’s personal Golgotha had begun. 
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_ As Primate of Italy, the Pope was afraid 
“that the sufferings, misery, and privations 
entailed by war would be followed by a col- 
of spiritual values among his people. 

If neutrality could be preserved, Italy would 
be an oasis of peace in Europe; but if Rome 
caught up in the vortex of war many 
nations would find themselves cut off from 
the Holy See, notwithstanding the guaran- 
ties of international law and the Lateran 


Ea ppite of all the Holy Father's efforts, 
Italy naw hurled herself into the furnace. 
The bells of St. Peter’s seemed as though try- 
ing to drown the din of martial music. They 
seemed to carry the sad echo of that prayer 
whereby the Sovereign Pontiff, like a parish 
priest when great storms threaten the fertile 
fields, begs God to turn aside His wrath. 

Now that the cause of peace had been lost, 
the Pope devoted himself exclusively to the 
interests of truth and charity. His addresses 
and letters together form a complete com- 
mentary on the situation, Strange as it may 
seem, they create a sense not of depression 
put of exaltation, proclaiming the Christian 
duty to ameliorate a world made hideous by 
war. 

Victory seemed already within the grasp 
of the enemy, but Pius XII, ‘addressing the 
peoples of the world, raised his voice against 
that triumphant might which proposed in 
its arrogance to establish a new order. 

Christianity, said Pius XII, is invincible. 
This, he proclaimed, was so certain that the 
masters of the hour could never construct 
an enduring new order. The principles of 
their social morality did violence to the 
rights of nations, oppressed minorities, 
seized and monopolized economic resources; 
while they themselves practiced total war- 
fare, depended upon the ever-increasing pro- 
duction of armaments and were guilty of 
religious persecution. The Pope condemned 
the characteristics of Hitler’s new order as 
violations of the natural law of nations, un- 
masking to the world all that the so-called 
liberators were and all that they had done. 
“Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles there is no room for the 
violation of the freedom, integrity, and se- 
curity of other states, no matter what may 
be their territorial extension or their capacity 
for defense.” 

Pius XII decided to reorganize the charit- 
able work of the Holy See, Its central offices 
were in Rome, and it was in touch with cor- 
respondents all over the world. Twice a 
week, hundreds of parcels and letters were 
sent out to destinations in every continent. 
Those in internment camps and prisons be- 
gan to live and hope anew, So as not to 
arouse the suspicions of censors whom noth- 
ing escaped, a special technique was used 
in the transmission and reception of news. 
Little by little, a vast card-index system was 
built up in which every card represented a 
Personal tragedy and a personal hope. 

a os eens ae alone, 244,692 messages 
ansm n many languag > 
Vatican radio. : steams 

The Vatican Relief Organization, on the 
other hand, worked in silence. It received 
gifts from many quarters, but no one will 
ever know by what secret paths the Holy 
Father’s unlimited compassion reached the 
misery and hunger and despair of so many 
Unfortunate people. Relief was sent to 
France, Belgium, and Holland; food and med- 
teal supplies to Greece, Finland Norway, 
gem Malaya, and the Philippine Isles. 

hese are only examples; apostolic 
hunciatures and delegations alt around the 
World did likewise, The gifts to prisoners of 


» the assistance sent to the afflicted, - 


that charity had never “man 

Bands, nor hands oo full. - r 
Every department of ecclesiastical learn- 
ing—theology in all its branches, scriptural 
exegesis, canon law, and liturgy—was pro- 


“ats, 
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vided for in prison camps. Professors and 
students alike were drawn from among the 
inmates themselves. It is impossible here to 
describe all that the Holy See did to assist 
the victims of war; but some idea may be 
obtained, from the archives of the Swiss 
Catholic mission at Priburg, which sent out 
such material as scientific and other text- 


books, as well as light literature and even 


gramophone records. 

The Holy See took full advantage of its 
neutrality in working for prisoners in Japa- 
nese hands. In 1942 the Japanese Govern- 
ment appointed M. Harada as Minister to the 
Holy See. President Roosevelt had been 
forewarned of this; he raised-no objection, 
and the work of the nuncio in Tokyo was 
greatly facilitated, 

The Roman sky was clear and undis- 
turbed; suddenly the antiaircraft defenses 
went into action. On every hand the cry was 
raised, “Rome is being bombed.” People had 
no time to reach the shelters before the\first 
bombs fell. The Basilica of San Lorenzo 
fuori le mure was hit. The attack continued 
for about 2 hours; incendiaries were used, 
and Romans noted a coincidence—on that 
date, almost 19 centuries earlier, Nero fired 
the city. 

Houses were still collapsing, bombs still ex- 
ploding, when Pius XII left the Vatican to 
see what damage had been done. His pres- 
ence was stronger than that of death; many 
people left their shelters and gathered in the 
Piazza del Verano to pray with the Holy 
Father, who knelt, it is said, on a coat spread 
for him by a workingman. Then he had seen 
the diplomatic representatives of Britain and 
the United States, telling them that every 
time Rome was subjected to the outrage of 
aerial attack he would share the dangers to 
which his children were exposed. 

Rome was declared an open city, and the 
Italian Government accordingly requested 
the Holy See and the Swiss Federal Council 
to notify the Governments in London and 
Washington that appropriate measures had 
been taken. The Romans in thousands went 
to the piazza before St. Peter’s to express 
their gratitude to the Pope. 

The King fled with his government; war 
was now at the very gates of Rome, and 
gunfire could be heard at night. The doors 
of St. Peter’s remained closed for 3 days. 

The Vatican now had Hitler’s Germany on 
its frontiers, and two German sentries 
guarded the demarcation line at the far end 
of the. piazza. A terrible manhunt began. 
Basilicas, churches, and presbyteries, con- 
vents, colleges, and hospitals all served as 
places of refuge for those who feared per- 
secution. The Pope, precisely because he 
was so anxious to do all he could for the 
relief of the oppressed, had to prevent them 
from taking refuge in the Vatican, as many 
tried to do. If deserters and fugitives had 
found asylum in the Vatican, there would 
have been pretext for reprisals. 

But if the Vatican could not open its 
doors, no one was turned away who sought 
refuge with a priest; indeed, many of those 
wanted by the Germans had disguised them- 
selves as clerics or religious. 

The sovereign Pontiff was the last hope of 
the Jews. He had already paid 12 kilo- 
grams of gold to save 200 members of 
that race, when the Nuncio to Italy, Msgr. 
Borgongini Duca, visited the concentration 
camps where foreign Jews were held and 
heard them ask in anguish whether they 
were to be delivered to the Germans. The 
Nuncio assured them that the Pope would 
intervene on their behalf; and, despite re- 
peated demands from the German author- 
ities, he managed to do so. Meanwhile, the 
clergy did alk they could to hide the Jews, 
though at least one priest, Don Aldo Mell, 
of Lucca, was shot for doing so. In July 
1944, a month after the liberation of Rome, 
the chief rabbi in Italy, Dr. Israel Zolli, 
made a solemn declaration in the Roman 
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synagogue, paying tribute to the Holy See 
for having condemned the anti-Semitic laws 
and diminished their effects. A 

With the spring of 1945 the war drew to 
its end. What must be the first step in 
the work of restoration? The prompt and 
swift return of prisoners and the interned, 
military, or civilian, to their homes. The 
Pope, expressing. the anxiety of countless 
families, demanded that the chains should 
be allowed to fall from those in bondage. 
He asked also that men should once more 
embrace the spirit of love, of concord, of 
goodwill; that they should have done with 
all hatred, distrust and bitterness. Recalling 
the words of the prophet Ezekiel, he prayed 
God to fulfill His promise: “I will give them 
a single heart, I will breathe into them a 
new spirit, and I will tear out from their 
bowels a heart of stone, to replace it with 
@ heart of flesh.” 

Most observers thought, 18 years ago, that 
Eugenio Pacelli was elected to the papacy 
primarily because the church needed an ex- 
perienced hand to guide her through the 
labyrinth of international politics. He had 
the requisite skills and he has performed 
this task well. But history may remember 
him for achievements quite different and, 
in the long run, more important. 

First. He has used the powers of his office 
to make catholicism a good deal more mean- 
ingful to the faithful. He has relaxed cer- 
tain regulations surrounding the Mass and 
the sacraments and encouraged increased 
participation by the laity in the ceremonies 
of the church. 

Second. He has brought the papacy closer 
to the people. During his pontificate he has 
seen and spoken to more people than any 
other pope. ; 

Third. While Pope Pius has generally re- 
mained aloof from the political struggle be- 
tween East and West, he has been an intel- 
lectual and moral leader in the fight against 
communism. 

Fourth. He has stressed the teaching role 
of the papacy.~ The burden of his words has 
been to remind men that life means little 
without respect for human dignity, faithful 
service to one’s vocation and a continuing 
devotion to peace. 

Over and above these specific achievements 
there has been, for the Catholic at least, the 
strengthening example of the man himself. 
Ever since the beginning of his reign, Pius 
XII has been photographed often, and his 
words and deeds have been widely reported. 
As they have watched the lines of age, ill- 
ness and struggle etch themselves on his face, 
and as they have read his vivifying words, 
Catholics all over the world have been con- 
firmed in their faith. 

Among what might be called the specifical- 
ly religious acts of Pius XII there are many 
which will insure his reign a lasting remem- 
brance. Foremost among them is his en- 
couragement of more intelligent participa- 
tion by every Catholic in the church’s offi- 
cial worship, called the liturgy. 

In two encyclicals, one on the liturgy it- 
self, the other on the music which accom- 
panies it, he has repeated his conviction that 
the laity, who are réquired to attend Mass, 
should not remain dumb and idle spectators 
but should be urged to participate and 
taught how to do so. To make it easier for 
them to get to Mass and to receive holy 
communion, he has relaxed the fasting regu- 
lations associated with the sacrament and 
permitted Mass to be said ih the afternoon. 
And to increase popular understanding of 
ceremonies other than the Mass, he has al- 
lowed wider use of the vernacular at bap- 
tisms, weddings, and funerals. 

A lifelong ambition for almost every Cath- 
olic is to visit Rome and see the Pope. In 
the 18 years of Pius XII’s reign, a staggering 
number of them, and of non-Catholics as 
well, have done so. Three ‘periods stand 
out: World War II, when the Pope received 
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hundreds of thousands of servicemen and 
women of every allied nation; the Holy Year 
of 1950 and the Marian Year of 1954-55, 
during each of which the total number of 
pilgrims ran into millions. 

The wartime audiences were a revelation, 
both for the Pope and the military. After 
an audience with United States sailors, one 
of their number led the rest in a rousing 
“Hip, hip, hooray—His Holiness.” 

Pope Pius moves among the crowds easily 
and graciously, firmly raising each person 
from his knees and greeting him warmly. 
He asks (often in the visitors language) 
where he comes from and what he does for 
a living. If anyone has brought along reli- 
gious articles to be blessed, the Pope obliges 
readily. A flustered United States Congress- 
man once pulled out a package of cigarettes 
instead of a box of medals. 

It is not only private citizens who ask to 
see the Pope. Among prominent Americans 
he has received are Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(when he was still in uniform), ex-Presi- 
dents Truman and Hoover and Secretary of 
State Dulles. 

For Pius XII, these audiences seem to be 
central to his mission as Pope, for though he 
is advancing in years and is not in the best 
of health, he continues to receive more than 
1 million people a year. He imparts to each 
the quite justified conviction that the suc- 
cessor of Peter cares deeply about every 
member of his flock. 

Whenever the Pope appears in St. Peter’s 
Square, carried above the heads of the crowd 
in his gilded chair, a shout of “Evviva il 
papa” precedes him across the broad plaza. 
Like surf pounding a beach it swells, crests, 
and finally breaks, engulfing the spectator 
with its roar, and then ebbs to a murmur as 
the swaying figure moves on. In part, this 
overwhelming enthusiasm stems from the 
volatile Italian temperment. In part it re- 
fiects the almost universal personal esteem 
for Pope Pius XII himself. Essentially it 
springs from something deeper: the belief 
that the Pope is more than a wise and 
saintly man in glittering vestments; that he 
is, in fact, the representative of Christ on 
earth. For the Catholic he acts with Christ’s 
authority to teach, guide, and govern the 
entire church, and though only a man, there 
is upon him the mark of the hand of God. 





The Heavens Are Not Too High: An Ad- 
dress to the Graduating Class of 1958, 
New York Military Academy, Corn- 
wall, N. Y., by Byron C. MacNaab, 
Chief, Convair Operations, Cape Can- 
averal, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7 of this year, for the 69th time 
since 1889, the graduating class of the 
New York Military Academy gathered by 
the great elm in front of the barracks on 
the high ground overlooking the Hudson 
at beautiful Cornwall, N. Y. 

The graduating class of 1958 heard the 
two messages that follow and partook of 
the program which under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I include 
in the REcorb: 


~ 
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INVOCATION DELIVERED BY THE REVEREND 
ARNOLD A. FENTON, CHAPLAIN AT NEw YORK 
MiLiITarRyY ACADEMY, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y., aT GRADUATION EXERCISES, JUNE 7, 
1958 
Almighty God, we beseech Thee:to behold 

this academy and to look down upon it with 
favor. Grant that there may be obedience 
to Thy holy will, and that good learning may 
flourish and abound. Bless those who teach 
and those who learn. Especially do we ask 
Thy blessing upon those who are graduating 
today. Give them grace to stand fast in the 
faith, to obey Thy word, to abide in Thy love 
that being made strong by)Thy holy spirit, 
they may resist temptation and overcome 
evil, and finally inherit eternal life. All this 
we ask in Thy name. Amen, 


THE HEAVENS ARE Not Too HIGH 


(Graduation address by Byron G. MacNabb, 
class of 1928, at New York Military Acad- 
emy, June 7, 1958) 


I wish to extend by heartiest congratu- 
lations to you young men who are graduat- 
ing here today. 

Thirty years ago this week I sat in the 
chapel here at New York Military Academy 
and listened to a commencement speaker as 
you are doing today. After 30 years I can- 
not even remember the subject of that 
address. By the same token, I realize, to 
borrow a few words from Abe Lincoln, “You 
will little note nor long remember what I 
say here today.” I know that this moment 
you are only hoping that I will finish what 
I have to say so you can get your diplomas 
and go your various ways. I assure you that 
I won’t delay you more than 10 minutes. 
Right now you are feeling complacent and 
self-satisfied with your accomplishment in 
graduating from New York Military Acad- 
emy. Let me warn you that you have many 
a rough day ahead of you on the way up the 
ladder of success, and if what I say here to- 
day helps even one of you to reach the top 
I will feel I have not talked in vain. 

You young men who are graduating today 
are on the threshhold of the space age. We 
look to the younger generation to solve the 
many problems which we will encounter in 
our efforts to conquer outer space. It makes 
no difference whether you plan to be an 
engineer, a doctor, a lawyer, or a business- 
man, the space age will challenge your im- 
agination and tax your ingenuity to the 
utmost. Exactly 54 years to the day were 
required in the air age to progress from 
the first successful flight of an airplane by 
the Wright brothers to the first successful 
flight of Convair’s Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missile. I predict that the devel- 
opments of the next 10 years will make the 
developments of the last 54 years appear 
to have been made at a snail’s pace. 

You are the men who must meet the chal- 
lenge of the space age. Men of my genera- 
tion are only the Wright brothers of the 
spacé age. You men will be the Lindberghs, 
Rickenbachers, the Vultees, the Martins, the 
Northrops, and the Donald Douglases of the 
space age. 

It took almost 500 years from the time 
Leonardo da Vinci first set forth the prin- 
ciples of photography until the first suc- 
cessful process was developed. It took 40 
years from the time Faraday and John Har- 
vey developed the electric motor until elec- 
tromotive power was put to a practical use. 
It took from 1873 to 1920 for radio to prog- 
Tess from the idea stage to practical appli- 
cation. 

In my era this time scale has been com- 
pressed to where the A-bomb was developed 
in 5 years and transistors were developed 
from discovery to widespread use in only 


In the space age developments will.move 
at an even faster pace, for we cannot afford 


a leisurely pace, and if you hope to suc. 
ceed in this age you must continue to 

on the solid academic foundation you have 
obtained here at New York Mili Acad. 
emy. a | 

Regardless of what profession you choose 
to follow I warn you that there is no such 
thing as a short cut to success. Success 
comes only as a result of hard 
Here at New York Military Academy 
have been given a solid foundation in 
academic studies. More important, how. 
ever, is the fact that you have received ex. 
cellent training in the principles and jm. 
portance of teamwork, the ability to take 
orders, to carry them out, and to be leaders 
of men. You will note that I have saig 
that you have received here a solid founda- 
tion, but a foundation is not enough, Yoy 
must_continue to build on this foundation 
and it has been my experience that you 
can never stop building if you wish to con- 
tinue on the road to success. 

There is a great deal of talk today about 
the weakness of the American educational 
system—I do not subscribe to this school of 
thought. The weakness in our educational 
system is not in the schools but in the sty- 
dents and their parents. Our colleges are 
equipped to provide the finest possible type 
of higher education but too many of our 
college students today take the path of least 
resistance in obtaining a college degree, 
Briefly, too few students today are willing 
to work hard and their parents are unvill- 
ing to insist that they do so. Too often 
even among the parents the word “college” 
is associated with football rather than 
education. ° 

If you are to keep pace with the space age 
you need no magic formula—you need only 
a solid background in the fundamentals of 
education. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and a good command of the English lan- 
guage are the basic tools you will need. Nd 
scientific problem can be solved without 
mathematics, and chemistry, and physics 
provide an understanding of the world 
around us and are the keys to the problems 
of the world of outer space. Stop for a mo- 
ment and think of the challenges of the 
engineering problem of weightlessness, the 
psychological problems of survival in a con- 
fined space for long periods of time, the 
medical problems of maintaining human life 
in space, or the legal problems which will 
face the “space” lawyer of the future. 

Not since the days of Columbus and the 
discovery of the New World have young men 
faced such a wonderful opportunity for 
adventure and new discovery. Use your 
brains—work hard—let your imaginations 
work overtime—develop an infinite curios- 

~ity—learn to express yourself so others can 
understand you—be loyal to the man you 
work for and to the men who work for you— 
learn to be the kind of a leader you would 
want to have as a leader but above all learn- 
to understand and be tolerant of your fellow 
men. 

If you have a solid educational foundation 
and you follow these simple rules you will 
find as it says in the motto of Convair 
Astronautics that “The Heavens are not 


high". . eo: See 


New Yore Mrtrrary AcApemy 69TH GRAD<« 
UATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1958 
e GRADUATION 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Invocation, Rev, Arnold A. Fenton. 
Address to the graduating class, Byrom 
Gordon MacNabb, New York Military Acad 
~emy, 1928. , , 
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* Presentation of diplomas, Bartlett E. & 
= Chappell, dean. S ‘ 


Awarding of medals and honors, Brig. Gem — 
Nelson Dingley III. Fe 
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presentation of achievement alumni award, 

ge L. Strang,: 1930, president of board of 

governors, New York Military Academy 
Alumni Association. 

Benediction, Rev. Almos F. Gaudette. 

The Alma Mater. 

HONORS AWARDED FOR THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 
1957-58 

Head boy gold medal, Daniel Irwin Kon- 
vr achievement alumni award, Joseph Solo- 
mon Dornbush. 

The H. M. Scarborough award for distin- 
guished scholastic achievement, Daniei Irwin 
Konover. 

Hardy gold medal for school leadership, 
Donald David Bonanno, 

The Laidlaw athletic award, Rafael A. 

0. 
aie Alian Rabinowitz trophy, Chris Con- 
stantine Parkas. To that graduate in the 
college preparatory course who has been in 
attendance for at least “4 consecutive years, 
and who has made the greatest overall im- 
provement in scholastic work. 

The Joseph C. Younes memorial trophy, 
Carlos Alberto Corredor-Ortiz. Awarded in 
recognition of superior achievement in senior 
mathematics. 

The following gold medals are awarded for 
proficiency in academic subjects: Chemistry 
medal, open to seniors and juniors, Robert A. 
Vogel; physics medal, open to seniors and 
juniors, Carlos Alberto Corredor-Ortiz; biol- 
ogy medal, open to all classes, Stephen Lewis 
Weisel; English medal, open te seniors, Carlos 
Alberto Corredor-Ortiz; Latin medal, open to 
seniors, juniors, and sophomores, William 
John Gallicano; French medal, open to sen- 
jors, juniors, and sophomores, Robert A. 
Vogel; Spanish medal, open to seniors, jun- 
fors, and sophomores, Brian J. Duffy; German 
medal, open to seniors, Juniors, and sopho- 
mores, Thomas George Knapp; mechanical 
drawing medal, open to all classes, Ernest 
Hulsizer; freshman medal, open to freshmen 
only, Gregory A. Hill; social studies medal, 
William John Gallicano. 

Rensselaer Alumni Association medal, 
Joseph Solomon Dornbush. Offered at this 
academy to the member of the graduating 
class who has done the best work in mathe- 
matics and science during his course. 

The Sovatkin memorial scholarship awards 
given by Mr. Edward J. Sovatkin in memory 
of his son, Stanley B. Sovatkin, class of 1932: 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in the two courses, United States 
of and world history, Michael R. Hal- 
perin. 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in science, Stephen B. Barasch. 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in English, Peyton Boswell III. 

The Sovatkin memorial award of $25 for 
excellence in mathematics, Carlos Alberto 
Corredor-Ortiz. , 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
award, Michael R. Halperin. To the senior 
cadet making the highest average in Amer; 
ican history, a gold watch to be presented by 
Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Jr., Sta regent, 


, New York State organization, National So- 


~ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Wright Hall parents’ scholastic improve- 
ment award, Otis W. Stephens. To that cadet 
in Wright Hall who by industry and zeal has 
shown the greatest improvement in his aca- 
demic work. 
Medal, best scholastic work in Bard Hall, 
Morley Shelman. 

.. Dr. Leon Hermann award, Richard Wallace. 

Awarded to that cadet in Bard Hall who by 
his conscientious effort has improved in 
Scholastic endeavor. The trophy will be per- 
manently possessed hy Bard Hall with the 
Tecipient’s name inscribed thereon. _ 

_ _ The Rae Grossman memorial trophy spon- 
Sored by Mr. and Mrs. Arnold J. Canton, Peter 
Metralexis. In annual recognition of that 
cadet in Bard Hall whose academic achieve- 
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ment throughout the year has been signifi- 
cantly marked by hard, consistent, and dili- 
gent effort, this trophy, remaining at the 
academy and inscribed each year with the 
name of the winning cadet, is commemorated 
in a silver medal to be awarded to the recip- 
ient. 

Best drilled infantry cup. 

Best drilled special unit cup. 


DIPLOMA LIST, 1957-58 


Robert Jay Abend, Robert Joseph Agnoli, 
Jose Guillermo Alberni Boudet, Leonard 
Howard Ashbach, Stephen B. Barasch, Don- 
ald David Bonanno, Peyton Boswell III, El- 
roy H. Botwick, Enrico Joseph Bovera, Ed- 
ward M. Brewer, Jr., Arthur James Burling- 
ton, Jr., Carl C. Buschmann, John David 
Castellitto, Luis Antonio Cavalieri B., Carlos 
Alberto Corredor-Ortiz, Frank Anthony 
Corigliano, Alfred Beveridge Dedel, John An- 
thony Louis DeSalvio, Dirk Ross DeWitt, 
Joseph Richard Donovan, Joseph Solomon 
Dornpbush, Temistocles Fernandez Colmen- 
ares, Cosimo J. Filiberto, Anthony M. Fri- 
sina, Manuel Jose Garcia-Tamayio, Edward 
Joseph Gray, Jr., Gordon H. Groland, Mi- 
chael R. Halperin, Sylvested J. Hamilton, 
Floyd Edwin Harris, Stephen D. Harrison, 
Robert W. Hertz, Michael Herwig, John 
Leonard Hines III, Jorge Bernardo Hung, 
Juan Marcos Imery, Ronald Morris Jackson, 
Nicholas F. Jaenichen, Robert C. Johnson, 
Thomas P. Kennedy, Thomas George Knapp, 
Daniel Irwin Konover, Arturo Leon, Jerold 
Kobrick Levien, Tubilo Lombao, Jr., Carlos 
Manuel Londono, Phillip Lovitt, Malcolm C. 
Lunn, Kevin John McHugh, Carmine Joseph 
Mancuso, William J. Masilotti, Jr., Guitze 
Rafael Messina, Michael Morchower, Thomas 
M. Murphy, Marcus Whitman Muth, Robert 
A. Neild, Chris Constantine Parkas, Philip 
Warren Perry, Raphael A. Pizzo, Gerald Al- 
fred Pucillo, Alfonso Riveroll Estrada, An- 
dres Jeronimo Rolando, Michael P. Romain, 
Herbert Charles Ross, Jr.,. Sanford Scott 
Rothman, Charles Malcolm Sage, Jr., Mi- 
chael Henry Savod, Victor C. Scallo, Thomas 
F. Schaffran, Frederick H. Schroeder, Rich- 
ard A. Schwartz, Richard D. Schwartz, Ron- 
ald Seppi, Robert W. Smyth, Robert Rubin 
Stroh, Jack Tenbekjian, Juan Antonio 
Tinoco, Pablo Uribasterra, Manuel L. Wein- 
berg, Richard Weiner, Fairfield Whiting, Jon 
Enoch Yellin, Ernest I. Zima, Jr. 

Postgraduates: Lawrence S. Hoyns, Rich- 
ard Bryant Nelson, Gene August Perla. 





Winning Essay and Book Selections in 
Milwaukee Library Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14,1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this spring 
the Milwaukee Committee for National 
Library Week conducted a contest among 
the young people of the community. 
Each contestant ‘selected 25 books that 
he would want to own—for knowledge, 
for understanding; for entertainment. 
The first prize was won by John Wood- 
mansee, of 2927 East Newberry Boule- 
vard. His prizewinning essay and list 
of books follow: 

[From the Milwaukee Public Library Mil- 
waukee Reader] 
TWENTY-FIVE Books 

My reasons for wanting to own the par- 
ticular books I have chosen-are almost as 
varied as the selections themselves. 
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Some of the books—many, in fact—will 
help me better to understand the world in 
which I live, and the people who have made 
it what it is. 

Our vast culture is important in this re- 
spect, as the marvelous world that our 
authors, poets, and composers have created 
has become a part of our own world, 

The old masters, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Bronte, Twain, Dumas, and, appearing in 
the Oxford Book of American Verse, Poe, 
Whitman, and Longfellow, their works, as 
well as the works of the new masters, O’Neill, 
Sandburg, O. Henry, Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
have not been omitted from the list. 

The composers, too, are important and 
even though their works have to be heard to 
be appreciated, I will learn something about 
them-in the books A Journey to Greatness, 
A History of Music, and Bach. 

To understand the world in which I live 
I must also understand another world, too, 
the world of science. To discover the sea in 
Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us, to learn 
of the stars and planets, the rocks and trees 
in Palmer’s Natural History are things which 
I want to do very much now, especially since 
I have started to work on this contest. 

Equally important to greater knowledge of 
the world is a knowledge of history. By 
understanding the world of yesterday 
through history, it is possible to understand 
the world of today. In this subject, I have 
chosen Epic of America as a good general 
American history; I have pinpointed various 
moments of the story of man in this coun- 
try and others with A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Red Badge of Courage, and All Quiet on 
the Western Front; finally, I have chosen a 
book about a man who I think has done 
more for this country than any other man, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

And then, too, I have selected books of 
quite a different nature, the ones you can 
just sit back and enjoy for their humor. 
The Private Dining. Room and The Thur- 
ber Album are two of these, and, although 
@ much older work, Don Quixote, promises 
to be just as enjoyable. 

I am also looking forward to some inter- 
esting science fiction which I have enjoyed 


‘in the past but not added to my library. 


All and all, should I receive the books I 
have mentioned, ahead of. me there would 
be a. wonderful summer of reading, as well 
as increased pleasure in books throughout 
the years to come. To me, there is some- 
thing specially thrilling about each title I 
have chosen. 

To enrich a mind, to bring on a laugh, 
to sway a heart—these are some of the-things 
that a book—and sometimes only a book— 
can do. I have selected mine with these 
ideas—and many more—in mind. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Sandburg (the 
one-volume edition containing The. Prairie 
Years and The War Years); Nine Plays by 
Eugene O'Neill; The Complete Short Stories 
of Mark Twain; Bach, by Albert Schweitzer; 
The Sea Around Us, by Rachel Carson; Jane 
Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte; The Notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci (in the Modern Li- 
brary Edition); The Private Dining Room, 
by Ogden Nash; The Complete Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, by Stephert Crane; The Complete Works 
of O. Henry; Famous Science Fiction Stories 
(A Modern Library Giant, edited by Ray- 
mond J. Healy); Don Quixote, by Cervantes; 
A Journey to Greatness, by David Ewen; The 
Thurber Album, by James Thurber; Epic of 
America, by Adams; All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, by Erich Remarque; The Oxford 
Book of American Verse; Vanguard, by 
Caidin; A Field Guide to Natural History, by 
Palmer; A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
Dickens; A History of Music, by Paul Lang; 
The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest Heming- 
way; The Grapes of Wrath, by John Stein- 
beck; the Count of Monte Cristo, by Alex- 
ander Dumas. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice ApprEss: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt__--..- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo_._-... Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mex. 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_.... The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md_.-..--. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 

Bible, Alan, Nev_._._.-.... 

Bricker, John W., Ohio.._..The Mayflower 

Bridges, Styles, N. H_.-..-. 

Bush, Prescott, Conn__._ < 

Butler, John Marshall, Md 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va._..- The Shoreham 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester 

Carlson, Frank, Kans... Sheraton-Park 

Carroll, John A., Colo__.... 

Case, Clifford P., N. J... 

Case, Francis, §. Dak... 4635 Mass. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mexr_...3327 Cleveland 


Church, Frank, Idaho... 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa_...... 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 
Cotton, Norris, N. H....... 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr_._.... 
Dirksen, Everett M., Ill... 
Douglas, Paul H., Ill.._---. 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss_..5101 Macomb St. 
Eliender, Allen J., La_.--... 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N.C. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt_.-.. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del____. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 


Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 


Green, Theodore Francis, 
R. 1. 

Hayden, Carl, Ariz__....... 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo. 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 


University Club 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md, 


Ul, Taster, Ale... uccne 
Hoblitzell, John D., Jr., 


Holland, Spessard L., Fla__Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr_.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn, 

Ives, Irving M., N. Y_.---.. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash_. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y_...-. 
Jenner, William E., Ind_... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_... 
Jordan, B Everett, N.C... _. 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_..._ 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass__.. 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla___... 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 


Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 

Langer, William, N. Dak...2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 

Long, Russell B., La_...... 

McClellan, John L., Ark... 

McNamara, Pat, Mich._.... 

Magnuson, Warren G., TheShoreham 

Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev_...The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont..... 


Martin, Thos. E., Jowa_._.- 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg___-... 5020 Lowell St. 
Morton, Thruston B., Ky... 
Mundt, Karl E., 8. Dak_...122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Murray, James F., Mont...The Shoreham 
Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. 
O'Mahoney, 
Wyo. 


Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. I_.... i 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Proxmire, William E., Wis_. 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 


Revercomb, Chapman, 
W. Va. 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga... 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__._.4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss_....-.. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo.... 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga-.. 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C.--. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn... 
Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis....- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del..... 
Yarborough, Ralph W., Tez- 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak.-Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
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The Mutual Security Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by the International Co- 


* operation Administration with respect to 


certain allegations made before Senate 
and House committees and on other oc- 
casions by witnesses who have appeared 
before the committees. It is a statement 
from the ICA, and is in the nature of an 
answer to the various charges which 
have been made in one field of activity 


or another. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS ON STATEMENT OF SPRUILLE BRA- 

DEN BEFORE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 

MITTEE, JULY 18, 1958 


Mr. Braden’s statement contains a num- 
ber of statements of or assumptions as to 
alleged fact concerning the mutual security 
program. The following comments are re- 
stricted primarily to an analysis of the 
factual representations. 

Perhaps the most frequent and basic con- 
demnation of the mutual security program in 
this statement is that ICA and its programs 
are wasteful, inefficient, extravagant and 
dishonest. However, no specific cases are 
cited in this statement. ICA and its op- 
erations are under constant, careful scrutiny 
Ay many agencies and individuals both pub- 
lic and private. Congress and the General 
Accounting Office conduct regular, careful 
examinations of the program. A com- 
pendium of specific criticisms arising from 
& variety of sources was carefully examined 
this year and the record of this examination 
(ICA Answers to Criticisms of the Foreign 
Aid Program, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee print, March 14, 1958) would indicate 
that the program has been conducted re- 
markably well, that only a very Small pro- 
portion of those criticisms were entirely 
valid, and that in these rare instances, cor- 
Tective action has been completed or is un- 
derway. There is no doubt, however, that 
the program by its very nature is faced with 
severe difficulties in working effectively with 
a wide variety of governments and peoples 
With differing objectives and standards. 
Continued objective examination of theop- 
a of the program performs a valuable 


More specifically, Mr. Braden has raised 
the ne items on which comment seems 


Item: ICA is a 
honesty. horrible example of dis- 


Presumably this would relate to the in- 
of ICA personnel. Throughout the 

s of the agency, there have been only 
heen? °W cases in which employees have 
to found guilty of malfeasance (see answer 
Question No. 1, House Foreign Affairs 


Appendix 


Committee print, March 14, 1958). The small 


number of cases which have been discovered 
is strong evidence of the effectiveness of the 
agency’s effort to insure that its personnel 
maintain a high degree of responsibility and 
integrity. 

In testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on the Far East re- 
garding charges made about the program in 
Laos (hearings, May 7 and 8, 1958, p. 10) 
program a General Accounting Office witness 
stated: —~ 

“From all the evidence we have had, we 
can say, Mr.°Chairman, we have no evidence 
at all that there was any fraud, malpractice, 
or wrongdoing on the part of the United 
States officials.” 

There are of course many problems in 
working with officials in underdeveloped 
countries with widely differing concepts and 
standards. To meet these problems rather 
than avoid them, to help our friends to im- 
prove and develop is a major element of the 
mutual security program. 

Item: Accounting and control of foreign 
aid funds are deficient. 

The problem of controlling and auditing 
foreign aid funds has been intensively 
examined not only by the executive branch 
but by several congressional committees and 
the General Accounting Office. ICA main- 
tains careful controls, audits and end-use 
checks throughout its program. This cannot 
be expected to be fully and immediately 
effective, however, where it extends into the 
operations of the governments of many un- 
developed countries. In fact one of the ma- 
jor objectives of the technical assistance 
program is to assist these governments to im- 
prove their public administration. 

Item: The foreign aid program is con- 
ducted by an inflated bureaucracy. 

Personnel figures for the mutual security 
program are given in detail during the 
course of the presentation of the program 
to Congress. A table summarizing personnel 
figures for 1953, 1957 and 1958 is included 
in question No. 2 of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee print of March 14, 1958. 
It should be particularly noted that 86 per- 
cent of ICA’s total personnel is in the tech- 
nical cooperation program and an additional 
substantial percentage is directly involved 
in. conducting assistance projects under 
other categories of aid. Thus, ICA personnel 
to an overwhelming percent is not admin- 
istrative but rather a major component of 
our assistance to other countries, composed 
of technicians either directly hired by ICA, 
employed by other government agencies such 
as the CAA or employed by contractors per- 
forming program activities required in as- 
sisting friendly countries, Another import- 
ant fact ignored in the broad charge of in- 
flated bureaucracy is that the 86 percent of 
ICA personnel referred to above is attribut- 
able to $132 million of the total of about 
$1.3 billion programed for economic assist- 
ance for fiscal year 1958. This $132 million 
is the technical assistance program which 


-is acknowledged as one of the most success- 


ful programs and the one that most effec- 
tively provide people-to-people contact so 
important to the objectives of mutual secu- 
rity. , 
Item: ICA has not rebutted Mr. Braden’s 
earlier statement of January 30, 1958 and 
documented criticisms. 

ICA submitted to the House Foreign 

Affairs Committee a detailed analysis of Mr. 


‘ 


Braden’s address of March 16, 1958 as pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of March 
17, 1958. Purthermore ICA has taken par- 
ticular care to solicit and respond promptly 
to criticisms. This has been commended 
frequently by Members and committees of 
Congress. 

Item: ICA has classified many of its oper- 
ations and documents which makes ade- 
quate congressional investigation impossible. 

ICA’s records are fully available to the 
General Accounting Office. The General 
Accounting Office maintains in ICA a staff 
of accountants-and auditors who have access 
to the agency files without formality. 
Classification of documents has been con- 
scientiously kept to a minimum and any 
information in documents which must re- 
main classified has been made available to 
the committees of Congress and by these 
committees to the Members of Congress. 
(See statment of Dr. Morgan, CoNGrRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 7539, where he called at- 
tention to the Members of the House that 
they were welcome to examine all the infor- 
mation and data prepared and presented by 
the executive branch as part of the presen- 
tation regardless of classification. This in- 
vitation was extended at the beginning of 
the hearings. During the debate moreover 
the basic presentation documents consist- 
ing of six large volumes of facts and figures 
were available for inspection at the tables 
of the managers of the bill.) 

Item: The billions already in the foreign 
aid “pipeline” do not require further appro- 
priations until all questions about ICA oper- 
ations are answered; $12,129,307,500 would 
be in the “pipeline” if the requested funds 
for fiscal year 1959 were appropriated. This 
vast amount is evidence that Congress has 
abdicated its responsibilities. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
port on the Mutual Security Act of 1958 
(pp. 12-14) summarized the committee’s 
careful analysis of the unexpended balances 
in the foreign aid program. The report 
states that “the fiscal side of the mutual 
security program compares favorak.” with 
that of other Government agencies. In 
most cases it is considerably better.” The 
$12 billion figure is erroneous. The esti- 
mated unexpended balance at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 for the entire mutual secu- 
rity program is $5.1 billion which is a sharp 
reduction from previous years: 


[In billions] 


IF08 Sots enn ccenwececnnsenennen $10.0 
ict eine ie ans te tetewens 9.5 
ii rics en cede Seemeecnanenes 7.9 
ata ibhgcniesits ay baat Reeth baile tDatenianggnnieb inter cien 6.3 
esi nlp mirtaetip inate meow tahmnieom 6.1 
Ns ira dite tincnen stn naig cme gonna 5.1 


The program cannot for long spend more 
than is appropriated to it or it would be 
bankrupt. 

Item: The administration’s intensive 
propaganda campaign and pressures have 
prevented the full truth about mutual se- 
curity being known by the American elec- 
torate. 

Facts about the mutual-security pro- 
gram—both favorable and unfavorable—ana 
arguments pro and con have been made 
available to the American people through 
reports from Congress, information supplied 
by the executive branch, reports in the daily 
press, radio, television, and in many public 
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meetings. Ewery request for information 
from the Congress or from the American 
public has been responded to. 

Item: Congressman Byrp’s and Senator 
JENNER’s criticisms of ICA operations and 
all other opposition and criticism is snowed 
under by the administration. 

Criticisms of the foreign-aid program have 
received extraordinarily broad circulation. 
For example, an article signed by Congress- 
man GEORGE MEADER was published in the 
Readers’ Digest, a magazine with the largest 
circulation in the world, estimated at about 
17 million copies per month. ICA has re- 
peatedly welcomed constructive criticism. 
Much of the most widely circulated criti- 
cism, however, has been based on misinfor- 
mation. ICA considers it essential to keep 
the record straight. 

Item: Congress has very little basic knowl- 
edge to go on in voting appropriations. The 
Hoover Commission recommendation has 
been forgotten. Except for the General Ac- 
counting Office spot checks, no one has car- 
ried out an impartial and comprehensive 
field survey to trace past appropriations to 
final use. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that there be a full analysis of commitments 
against unexpended balances with a view 
to possible substantial reductions in future 
appropriations. Congress concentrates par- 
ticularly on just this element of the mu- 
tual-security operations in determining fu- 
ture appropriations requirements. There is 
full, continuous disclosure of the status of 
funds. General Accounting Office studies 
are extensive. Special congressional studies 
are frequently conducted by both the House 
and the Senate. Several elements of the ex- 
ecutive branch, too, keep careful watch on 
this. It would not be an exaggeration to 
state that the mutual-security program is 
subject to more study, investigation, and 
scrutiny than any other Government pro- 
gram. Annually four committees review the 
program. In addition, at least one subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee investigates special phases of 
mutual-security-program activities. 

Item: Though the foreign-aid program is 
damaging to the United States economy and 
a serious drain on United States resources, 
the administration this year justifies it as 
a cure for the recession. 

The administration has done no such 
thing. The National Planning Association 
has estimated that 715,000 jobs in the United 
States are derived from the foreign-aid pro- 
gram and concludes that reduction in the 
foreign-aid program would add to unemplov- 
ment. 

Item: “On January 5, 1958, the iranian 
Ambassador criticized our aid as far from 
adequate and said that the Middle East and 
Asia, unless we did better, would have to 
throw in their lot with the Communist 
world.” 

This remark of Mr. Braden’s is a gross dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of the posi- 
tion of Ambassador Amini. The Ambassa- 
dor’s remarks are available from the Iranian 
Embassy. The Ambassador was full of praise 
for the United States aid program. He was 
bitterly critical of Soviet actions and policies 
and at no time did he suggest that Iran 
would go over to the Communists. 

What he did say 1 his speech was: 

“International communism is now fully 
exploiting the poverty-stricken conditions of 
the people of the underdeveloped world. 
Unless the free world offers an effective and 
decisive remedy to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of these people, accommodating the 
minimum requirements of their living con- 
ditions, these underprivileged people will 
have no alternative but to throw in their lot 
with the Communist world. It would be 
much wiser to treat the patient before the 
disease has reached a fatal stage.” 
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Item: ICA has supported a Communist 
regime in Bolivia and has fostered expropria- 
tion of private mining interests by providing 
an investment guaranty to an American firm 
enabling that firm to take over the interests 
as a receiver of stolen goods. 

There have been certain strong Commu- 
nist-oriented elements in the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. This constituted a serious threat 
to United States interests. As a part of our 
policy of countering this trend, the United 
States concentrated particularly in shoring 
up the anti-Communists in the government 
party. This was accomplished particularly 
by providing substantial assistance mostly in 
the form of surplus agricultural products 
until the economy of the country could be 
stabilized. The results have been encourag- 
ing. The Bolivian Government is now popu- 
larly supported and the Communist threat 
has been effectively met. 

The investment guaranty referred to is not 
a form of direct financial assistance to the 
country. It is insurance against expropria- 
tion or convertibility of a new investment 
and does not involve using mutual security 
funds unless a valid claim develops. There 
was no reason to deny to the South American 
Gold & Platinum Co., a United States corpo- 
ration which had met the requirements fully, 
an investment guaranty available to private 
American investors without discrimination. 





Support by Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States of the President’s 
Action in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Rear Adm. Leon J. Jacobi, national 
president, Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States, at the White 
House, July 24, 1958, for himself, and 
Col. Louis O. Gravely, USAR, Ocala, Fla., 
national vice president, Army; Col. John 
W. Richardson, Jr., AFRES, Detroit, na- 
tional vice president, Air Force; Comdr, 
John Enis, USCGR, Omaha, national 
vice president, Navy; Col. John T. Carl- 
ton, USAR, Washington, D. C., national 
executive director. 

There being rio objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follews: 

STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. LEON J. JACOBI, 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
24, 1958 
In behalf of the thousands of citizen- 

reservists of the United States, I have just 

called upon the President of the United 

States to convey to him our deep commit- 

ment to his purposeful stand for peace in 

the Middle East. The President asked me 
in turn to thank the Nation’s reservists for 
their stated accord with his action. 

Many of the members of our association 
have participated as combatants in 3 con- 
flicts within the past 40 years. We know 
first hand of the ib of warfare and the 
accompanying heartaches, and indescrib- 
able hardships. The Nation’s reservists are 
those who under the American system must 
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furnish much of the leadership ang the 
major manpower for any struggle. 

We also are citizens who face major obj. 
gations in the political, social, and eco 
facets of American life, We know from his. 
tory the folly of appeasement, or quailing in 
the face of clearcut challenges. 

If a free civilization is to survive in 
swiftly changing world, the United States 
must be firm, resolute, and positive in op. 
posing aggression, or any subtler force 
would destroy for us or our free allies the 
right to our liberties. We must 
also that there is being waged aggression ef 
ideas and this aggression must be countered 
with the same decisiveness as we must coun. 
ter a military threat. The United States 
no honorable alternative to its jp 
course, embracing risks though it does, 

We believe the perseverance of our Goy- 
ernment in the face of obvious chal) 
deserves the support of all citizens. All citi. 
zens must also prayerfully sustain oyr 
Nation's position. 





Summit: Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Next Week in New York,” 
which appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. I think 
the editorial is informative. It deals 
with a question of great importance to 
all of us. , 

There being no objection, the edi 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 24, 1958] 
Next WEEK InN NEw YorkK 


The United States is in the position of 
being forced reluctantly to attend a party 
in its own back yard determined in advance 
not to like it. This is the worst possible 
attitude in which to cope with an Over 
ebullient and self-invited guest in the person 
of Mr. Khrushchey. If there is to be a meet- 
ing of the western leaders with the Soviet 
chieftain at the United Nations Security 
Council next week, along with Mr. Hammat- 
skjold, Mr. Nehru and representatives of 
Arab nations, let us by all means make the. 
best of it and not regard it as a defeat before 
it takes place. 

Surely the first requirement is to end the - 
negative stance. This means close consulta- 
tions with the British, French and Canadians, 
particularly, and the burying of any miffed 
feelings over misunderstandings. 
that, there ought to be a cold assessment of 
western concerns in the Near East and ® 
willingness’to accommodate these concerms 


to current realities and possibilities while the 


West seeks effective checks against: 
version and indirect aggression. And 
ought to be, in respect of form, uy 
in welcoming Mr. Nehru and the Arab rep 
resentatives. There is no point, either, 


forcing the issue of. Nationalist China what 


ever the technical rights; let there be & S&P 
arate Security Council subcommittee for @ 
meeting if need be. ‘sae 
Mr. Khrushchev has had his way a” 
outset largely because western ineptitude: 
played into his hands, But this does aot 
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mean that things will all go his way. -With 
his transparent emphasis on the United Na- 
tions, there will be an opportunity to con- 
front him with the Soviet sabotage of efforts 
to strengthen the U. N. in the Lebanon 
situation. There also may be some virtue 
in talking frankly face to face with Arab 
jeaders. In short, this is a call for the United 
States to show that is is not afraid of dis- 
cussion and that it has both flexibility and 
confidence in itself and its friends. 





Representative Charles 0. Porter and His 
Efforts in the Case of Gerald Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the truly heroic and persistent 
congressional crusades in recent years 
has been that of Representative 
CuarLEs O. Porter, of the Fourth Ore- 
gon District, to determine the fate of his 
constituent, Gerald Murphy, who has 
disappeared in the Dominican Republic, 
and may be the victim of foul play. ° 

The Grants Pass Courier, a promi- 
nent daily newspaper in Mr. PorTER’s 
district, has paid tribute to the Con- 
gressman’s tirelessness in an editorial 
which declares that Mr. Porter “is doing 
an excellent job of informing the Ameri- 
can people.” 

This editorial from the Courier, which 
is published in the mining’and lumber- 
ing center of Grants Pass, Oreg., was 
reprinted in the Eugene (Oreg.) Reg- 
ister-Guard of July 17, 1958, and I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of our colleagues of the Senate and 
the House. The Register-Guard has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper 
published in the district represented by 
CHARLES O. PorTER. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
48 follows: , 

{Prom the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of July 17, 1958} 

Porter’s Ficht WITH TRUJILLO PUBLICIZES 
DOMINICAN MESS 

(Editorial from the Grants Pass Courier) 

People in this end of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District have refused to get very ex- 
cited over Representative CHARLES O. Por- 
ter’s feud with Gen. Rafael Trujillo, dic- 
tator of the Dominican Republic. 

For one thing, Representative Porrer has 

working on behalf of constituents in 
the Eugene area; the parents of Gerald Mur- 
phy, who apparently was assassinated in 
connection with Dominican intrigue. Mur- 
Phy, to most people, was an American sol- 
dier of fortune who became involved in 
international intrigue and paid with his 

That has happened many times in the 
past to other adventurers. They know they 
me s great risks when they get into 





this 


We are in complete agreemen: pre- 
sentative Porrer’s seaienieealen tet 
Trujillo, however. The Dominican 

: tor has retained Morris Ernst, known as 
brilliant lawyer, in an attempt to white- 
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wash the Murphy affair. Representative 
Porter charges that Ernst will receive a total 
of $90,000 as a retainer and for expenses. 

The Trujillo’s, father and son, are un- 
savory characters. ‘The generalissimo is a 
typical Latin American dictator, out to fea- 
ther his own nest without heed for the 
people. 

Son Rafael, Jr., is the international play- 
boy who showers Hollywood movie stars with 
automobiles and other lavish gifts. Sent to 
the United States to attend the Army’s 
Command and General Staff School, he 
failed to graduate. Instead, to the great 
indignation of Trujillo, Sr., he finished his 
classes only with a “certificate of attend- 
ance.” 

The Dominical Republic—it is a republic 
in name only—has been receiving foreign- 
aid funds from the United ‘States Govern- 
ment. Trujillo, Jr., denies that the millions 
he squanders come from this foreign aid, but 
it certainly doesn’t set well with the Ameri- 
can people to see their. tax money going to 
a dictator who has such low regard for pub- 
lic opinion. 
~ The palatial yacht of Trujillo, Jr., for in- 
stance, is reported to be equipped with rugs 
and oil paintings valued in excess of $70,000. 
This yacht still is moored in the Los Angeles 
harbor while the dictator’s son continues his 
romancing. He is the father of six childrerf, 
by a wife he has discarded as incompatible. 

Representative PorTrer may not get very far 
in his fight with Trujillo, but he is doing 
an excellent job of informing the American 
people about the Dominican mess. Just 
why our State Department feels it necessary 
to extend foreign aid to such a government 
is beyond comprehension. 





Archbishop Michael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the death of Archbishop Michael, the 
head of the Greék Orthodox Diocese in 
North and South America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows:. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


The religious world mourns the death of 
Archbishop Michael the head of the Greek 
Orthodox Diocese in North and South Amer- 
ica. -Archbishop Michael was one of six 
presidents of the World Council of Churches, 
He was elected to that post at its convention 
in my home State in Evanston, Ill, several 
years ago, and had rendered much prestige 
and service to that post prior to his death. 

Those of us who were present at the sec- 
ond inauguration of President Eisenhower 
were greatly impressed with this great spir- 
itual media of orthodox faith who rendered 
one of the four prayers at the President’s 
second inauguration. He was the first of the 
Greek Orthodox faith to be invited to ren- 
der a prayer at a Presidential inauguration. 
Archbishop Michael was elected archbishop 
of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of North and 
South America in October of 1949 and he 
has created a most impressive record during 
the period he has served in this hemisphere. 

The Greek Orthodox Church has made 
tremendous strides dufing that period and 
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it has gained In prestige to the point that 
it is now well recognized as one of the four 
major religious faiths in this country. 
Archbishop Michael was the spiritual leader 
of over 1 million Americans of Greek de- 
scent and & spokesman for over 5 million 
communicants of thé Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the tern Hemisphere. 

In 1954, he enrolled President Eisenhower 
in the Grand Order of the Holy Sepulchre in 
recognition of the President’s efforts toward 
world freedom, justice, and peace. 

Archbishop Michael was regarded as one 
of the most learned clergymen in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. In addition to Greek, he 
was fluent in English, French, and Russian. 
He wrote several books on the administration 
and teachings of the Greek Church. 

His passing deprives the world of a great 
churchman and a great humanitarian. I 
know that my colleagues on the Hill join 
me in expressing our deepest sympathies to 
the millions of Greek Orthodox communi- 
cants in this country. 





Herbert Hoover: A Man of Good Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us, regardless of party, 
are so proud of the activities of Herbert 
Hoover. He is, without question, the 
outstanding man of the world without 
portfolio. His/recently published book, 
The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, is a 
masterpiece. 

I was gréatly pleased to read in the 
Pittsburgh Press last Sunday an article 
written by Mrs. Walter Ferguson, prais- 
ing Mr. Hoover’s distinguished service to 
our country and to the world and refer- 
ring to him as perhaps the greatest hu- 
manitarian of our century. 

I ask-unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Man or Goop DEEDS 
(By Mrs. Walter Ferguson) 
Every true American must have had a 


“warm litle glow ‘round his heart at the news 


of Belgium’s reception of Herbert Hoover. 
Not only because he represented our country 
abroad, but because life has brought him the 
honors he so richly deserves. 

Herbert Hoover is perhaps the greatest 
humanitarian of our century. Yet for years 
he was berated up and down the land a@s an 
enemy of the poor, the oppressor of the 
downtrodden, and a man without a heart. 
He was blamed for the global depression in 
1929 by his political enemies. Neither Re- 
publicans nor Democrats can plead innocent 
to the charge of twisting truth and exag- 
gerating error to suit their purposes. And 
fate made Hoover an excellent target for 
the barbs. 

Being a good Quaker he never answered 
his critics. He merely went on day after 
day, doing his best, helping his country, 
helping people, living according to the prin- 
ciples in which he believed. As President, he 
refused part of his salary. In an era during 
which Men and women have used their high 
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offices to make private fortunes, he has never 
lowered his ethical standards. 

He has recently written a highly praised 
book, The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson, an- 
other of our great humanitarians. There he 
gives a sympathetic picture of a President 
whom he knew well and.worked with, a man 
who fought a brave fight*against fatal odds 
and died of a broken heart, 

Hoover’s task of distributing food from 
America to the many hungry in Europe after 
World War I was done under Woodrow Wil- 
son, and made him a beloved figure in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

But it is Herbert Hoover the man whod 
engages our attention now. How well he 
exemplifies our concept of a true Christian. 
He has never ceased doing good. He has 
never hated his enemies. He forgave those 
who persecuted him. Now in his old age he 
remains head and shoulders above the petty 
souls who in years past echoed the smears 
against his character. 





The Nature of Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 4958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a sound and lucid article by 
Charles L. Bartlett, which was published 
in the Chattanooga Times of July 20, 
1958. At this time of crisis and revolu- 
tion in the Middle East, it is vitally im- 
portant that we be mindful of the true 
nature of these nationalist uprisings in 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
The true revolutions are not the mere 
military coups; rather, they are simply 
the reflections of the broader revolutions 
of rising expectations and demands of 
backward and underprivileged peoples 
whose interests are becoming increas- 
ingly more dominant. Mr. Bartlett 
pointedly notes, and I must agree, that 
we must recognize and deal with those 
interests, if in the long run our own in- 
terests are to be served. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IN WaASHINGTON 
(Chales I. Bartlett) 

WaSHINGTON.—Amid the clamor of events 
which has followed the overthrow of the Iraq 
Government, the major point has largely 
been lost that the administration which went 
down in the dust of the Baghdad streets was 
a corrupt and unpopular government by any 
standard. 

There may have been agents of the Nasser 
and even of the Communist underground in 
the movement which took control of Iraq on 
Monday but unofficial observers just back 
from Iraq believe firmly that all the elements 
of a revolt, untainted by Nasserism or com- 
munism, were present in the emerging mid- 
die class, army Officers, and civilians, who 
hated the ruling faction with a passion. 
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It has been impossible to find in Wash- 
ington this week any United States official, 
no matter how well informed, who could 
point to solid evidence of foreign intervention 
in the overturn. 

This was a high-handed autocratic and 
corrupt government playing an international 
game that had no favor with the educated 
middle classes who loathed the heavy hand 
which Britain had maintained in their affairs 
for almost 40 years. The wily Prime Minister, 
Nuri Said, was viewed as the instrument of 
British policy and accordingly hated as a 
British stooge. 

The young king, Feisal II, was a cipher in 
the regard of his countrymen, he lacked the 
oratorical gift which is,the essence of leader- 
ship among the Arabs. When his grand- 
father was placed on the throne by the 
British in 1921, the Arab governor rode at the 
head of the procession saying, “for Allah’s 
sake, cheer.” After 37 years, the Iraquis, who 
had never cared much for independence on 
the artificial terms in which it was given to 
them, still found little to cheer about in 
their monarchy. 

Some who have visited in Iraq very re- 
cently maintain that the government was 
only popular with its top officials and with 
those who had fat contracts. The corruption 
was widespread and minor officials who 
wanted a better job had to make payments 
up the ladder. 

Against this background there was the 
problem of a painful inflation which made it 
a struggle for the middle classes to hold the 
status which they prize so dearly. . The aver- 
age salary of the Government worker is about 
$150 a month and out of this he must pay 
for the $57 suit and the fountain pen which 
are the proud symbols of the educated. 
Rents in Baghdad are fantastically high and 
some of this educated class hold as many as 
3 or 4 different jobs just to make ends meet. 

It is true that the Government had insti- 
tuted an extensive public works program to 
bring roads, dams, and irrigation to the coun- 
try but most of these are up in the moun- 
tains and away from the city where they 
could not be appreciated by the dissidents. 

The Arab word for imperialism is “isti’mar” 
and it means using one’s strength to take 
advantage of the weak. This was the catch- 
word of the Iraq revolt and it was drummed 
home in every propaganda broadcast because 
it summarized all the grievances, foreign and 
domestic, and called to mind not only the 
suppliance to the West but the harsh treat- 
ment, including death and imprisonment, 
which had been the lot of those who dis- 
sented from Government policy. 

Nasser is a hero to these people, the ex- 
perts maintain, because he stood up to the 
West and because of a thistaken notion that 
he had rid Egypt of corruption. He has also 
become the symbol of the national Arab State 
but, there is a surprising expectation that the 
new Government will move reluctantly to 
join the Arab republic. Having gained con- 
trol of some $200 million in annual oil rev- 
enue, the new Government leaders are not 
likely to be eager for a broader association 
which will make these funds a part of the 
common Arab treasury. There are also tribal 
differences in religion which may keep Iraq 
out of the UAR. 

The rule of King Feisal was certainly not 
government at its best and it is a sad reflec- 
tion of the intricacies of world politics that 
United tSates prestige must be tied so firmly 
to decaying and inflexible governments which 
will inevitably yield to the ambitious pres- 
sures of the middle classes that are springing 
up in backward countries around the globe. 
This is a movement which the United States 
must harness and not oppose or it too will 
ultimately go down in the dust. 











The Middle East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 7 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dead End Street,” by Walter 
Lippmann, published in a recent issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune; algo 
an article entitled “Preview of Foreign 
Policy Referendum,” written by Arthur 
Krock and published in the New York 
Times of July 18, 1958, dealing with the 
Middle East crisis. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 

DeaD END STREET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


As things stand at this moment, the no- 
tion of a summit meeting in the heart of 
New York City has the characteristic of one 
of those nightmares in which one feels com- 
pelled to do what one desperately does not 
want to do. At this time, a public con- 
frontation between Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev would be a ghastly spectacle, almost 
certain to poison the air still further with, 

*charges and countercharges. Moreover, 
there are great risks that the local ‘police 
would not be able to maintain perfect law 
and order during the visit of a man who 
has in the cosmopolitan city of New York 
sO many embittered enemies. Beyond that, 
there does not now exist as between Wash- 
ington and Moscow a basis for negotiations, 
Both have talked themselves into extreme 
positions from which it is most awkward 
to make any -concession. . 

Yet the fact is that the President has 
been pushed and pulled by the British Gov- 
ernment, and by widespread public opinion 
in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Japan, and 
elsewhere, to a grudging acceptance of the 
idea of a summit meeting on the Middle 
East. Why, we must ask ourselves, do Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles find themselves 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, ' 
between having a conference which would 
riow be dangerous and refusing to have ong’ 
which is dangerous too? 

They find themselves in this dilemma 
because they have no Middle East policy 
and have therefore lost the diplomatic initi- 
“tive. The right and effective answer 
Khrushchev’s call for a summit conference 
was not to refuse it and leave it there, 
was not to accept it and to be entangled 
from there on. The right answer would 
have been to propose the terms of a settle 
ment which included but extended beyond 
the withdrawal of the marines. Such 4 pro- 
posal would be something substantial 
talk about in place of the talk about where 
and when to talk. 

Unfortunately, we do not have negotiable 
terms of settlement to propose. The Anglo 
American intervention in the Lebanon and 
Jordan was carried out to prevent thelt 
collapse. But this was a hurried 4 
to the unexpected news from Iraq. It Ww 
not a deliberate act of policy. : 

We find ourselves, therefore, in & dead-end 
street. The presence of our troops not only” 
does not promise a settlement of the revolt 
tionary condition which caused us to sen@ 
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\ 
in—the longer the troops stay, the 
it will be to withdraw them without 
itating the disaster they are meant to 


nt. 
Paes, it is true that neither the Lebanon 
Jordan can be stabilized and made se- 


ee without a wide settlement beyond their 


frontiers. 

There is a school of thought both here 
and in Britain which argues that the only 
settlement which is acceptable amd which 
will really settle anything will be one which 
folowed a restoration in Iraq and the elim- 
ination of Nasser. They would do now what 
Eden and Mollet attempted to do at Suez 
some 2 years ago. They are prepared to 
defy the Soviet Union and ‘they would by 
force of arms establish’ a British-American 

torate in the Middle East. 

There is a kind of logic in this view. But 
those who hold it are living in the wrong 
century. Relatively speaking, particularly in 
the Middle East which borders on Russia, the 
Soviet Union is incomparably a stronger 
power than was Czarist Russia in the 19th 
century. The Arab revolution, of which Nas- 
ser is the most conspicuous but not the only 
champion, did not exist at all in the imperial 
days of the last century. Moreover, and this 
must not be overlooked, the democracies of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization must 
be considered. They cannot be counted 
upon to go all the way in case of a military 
showdown over an Arab country in the 
Middle East. 

If, therefore, the day is past and gone 
forever when the Middle East can be stabi- 
lized by western military power, we must 
seek an accommodation with the new powers 
in the Middle East—namely, with the Soviet 
Union and with Nasser’s confederation. 

What other line of policy is conceivable? 
None, unless it can be called a policy to do 
nothing but dig in where we are in the 
lebanon and in Jordan, and for the rest to 
trade insults with Nasser and Khrushchev. 
We shall get the worse of the exchange of 
insults, in that it is always easier to de- 
nounce intervention than to defend it. Let 
us have no illusions then that we can dig 
in and sit it out hoping that something 
better will turn up. 

Unless there is a reasonably prompt settle- 
ment in the Lebanon with the marines with- 
drawing, their continuing presence will em- 
barrass us everywhere in the world. They 
Were sent in in order to prove to the Turks 
and the Pakistanis and others that our mili- 
tary promises will be honored. But if the 


_ Marines stay on and become an army of oc- 


cupation, there will be some serious second 
thought not only among the nations guar- 
anteed but also here among ourselves who 
must provide the guarantees. 

It is, therefore, a very great interest, one 
might without exaggeration call it a vital 
interest, of the United States to work out 
by negotiation an honorable exit for the 
marines. This may be impossible, given the 
revolutionary character of the Nasser move- 
Ment. But it may not be impossible, if it is 
seriously and thoroughly attempted, given 
on the one hand the military weakness of 
the Arab States and on the other their great 
Reed of the West in the oil business and 
in their economic development, 


{From the New York Times of July 18, 1958] 


IN THE NaTION—PREVIEW OF FOREIGN POLICY 

REFERENDUM 

(By Arthur Krock) 

ee INGTON, July 17—The comments on 
os Middle East situation made in the Sen- 
: this ee Democratic Members merit 
new chapter of history now 
being written in that area, That is be- 
sgh comments are a preliminary out- 
foreign policy issues on which ‘the 
ts now expect to go before the 


Wolers of the United States. But the im- 





mediate consequences of President Eisen- 
hower’s decision to land nrarines in Leb- 
anon may postpone a comprehensive sub- 
mission of this referendum until the polis 
of 1960. And successful final consequences 
would alter it fundamentally. 

The principal Democratic commentators 
were Senators MANSFIELD, of Montana; 
HumpuHREY, of Minnesota; and FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas. There are several reasons for se- 
lecting FPULBRIGHT’s remarks for inspection. 
He is the ranking majority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and be- 
cause he originated the successful program 
for the international exchanges of high 
school and college students his views per- 
haps attract a larger audience among young 
people and their teachers in other coun- 
tries than any other American legislator can 
assemble. 

What FULBRIGHT had to say was brief, and 
restrained by the current crisis. But, as 
he noted to his colleagues, if any com- 
ment on the mideast events were to be 
made at this time there had to be some 
mention of their causes. His enumeration 
of these did not reach some of the deeper 
roots of the problem that took hold dur- 
ing the Truman administration. Instead he 
offered this recent catalog: 

The United States continues to have no 
long-range policy to serve as a guide to the 
required day-to-day decisions. 


THE REASON FOR VACILLATION 


It has never (for example) made the fun- 
damental policy decision whether Arab 
nationalism—epitomized in Nasser—was a 
force with which we should try to work, or 
a force which we should oppose. .As a con- 
sequence our day-to-day actions have vacil- 
lated between tempting Arab nationalism 
with offers of assistance and taunting it 
with refusals to sell wheat and other petty 
annoyances. 

In the Mideast, as elsewhere, the United 
States has relied on military pacts and doc- 
trines without relation to the question 
whether thé dangers involved were of a mili- 
tary nature or their solution was possible 
by military means. 

This has caused us to lose touch with the 
ordinary people. In few of the newly in- 
dependent countries have we an understand- 
ing of the motivations of the common man. 
In most of these areas the United States 
has dealt with princes, potentates, big busi- 
ness men and the entrenched, frequently 
corrupt, representatives of the past. 


THE SOURCE OF REVOLUTIONS 


There is a question whether we have not 
been so obsessed with our fear of (Interna- 
tional) communism that we are _ unable 
fairly to appraise the motivations of such 
violent revolutions as are occurring in the 
Middle East. The Kremlin’s approval, for 
obvious self-interest, of these revolutions 
does not necessarily mean the Kremlin is 
their dominant force or factor. But, as in 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, the United States recognizes only one 
brand of revolution—that which is directed 
by (international) communism. 

Hence people everywhere who aspire to 
the good life are unable to identify their 
desires with our policies. 

In the meeting of congressional leaders 
with the President Monday the Senator 
asked some questions which projected his 
thought that obsession with (international) 
communism may blind our authorities to 
other sources of revolution. But in reply 
the President and Secretary Dulles were 
positive that the violence in Lebanon and 
Iraq was inspired and supplied by a Nasser- 
Soviet combination of mutual interest. And 
Dulles referred to the documentation of this 
with respect to Lebanon by Government in- 
telligence units that. was published in this 
newspaper today. 

In his speech FuLBRIGHT saw proof of his 
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charge that the United States has lost touch 
with ordinary people in the fact that our 
intelligence units were completely unaware 
of the plot that overthrew the pro-western 
Government of Iraq. But that was no job 
by ordinary people. Members of those very 
classes which FULBRIGHT criticized United 
States agents for dealing with exclusively 
conceived and executed it. 





To Meet the Education Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE.OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the New York 
Times a letter to the editor entitled ‘“‘To 
Meet the Education Crisis.” This very 
fine letter calls for leadership in the field 
of education. It endorses Federal funds 
for school construction. In fact, it calls 
for a broad program of increased sup- 
port for educational needs ona Federal, 
State, and local level. 

I wish to congratulate those who have 
signed it. They are performing a truly 
public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of July 11, 1958] 


To Meret EDUCATION CRISIS—FEDERAL LEADER- 
SHIP To AROUSE PuBLIC Is DEEMED ESSEN- 
TIAL 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

We read with great interest the incisive 
letter of Hon. Charles H. Silver, president 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, in your issue of June 27 with 
reference to the recent Rockefeller Fund 
Study Committee on educational needs in 
the United States. ° We wholeheartedly con- 
cur with his conclusion that we can have 
Only as good an education for our children 
as we are willing to pay for. 

The New York Times also published the 
equally excellent report by United States 
Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick, 
on the competence and quality of the Rus- 
sian school system. This report, too, in the 
words of Mr. Silver, should be required read- 
ing for every citizen. 

Both the Rockefeller and Derthick reports 
point up the necessity of awakening the 
American people to the role of the school 
in our society. It is essential to the accom- 
plishment of this that the administration 
and the Congress stop sweeping our need 
for schools under the rug. 

The thought that the Federal Government 
would spend up to $2 billion a year for the 
next 5 years for scliool construction would 
not be a shocking one to the American pub- 
lic, but would be one which they would 
accept as readily as the fact that we spend 
over $40 billion a year for our national de- 
fense. 


~ 


MATCHING OF FUNDS 


The Nation needs dramatic leadership in 
the field of education. New school buildings 
erected with a real assist from Federal funds 
should spur local school district to do 
their part toward matching these funds to 
meet local needs. More than this, once the 
school buildings are built it would be an 
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incentive to the States and local districts 
to fill these buildings with skilled teachers 
at necessarily increased salaries. 

A climate of opinion from the activity of 
the Federal Government would be created 
so that education would be given proper con- 
sideration by so-called opinion molders. 
Communities then would more readily vote 
for local taxes to support education, thus 
reversing the present trend. Only through 
Federal leadership with its ability to affect 
the entire Nation will we be able to meet the 
present crisis in education. 

It must be met now. This too is national 
defense. 

WILLIAM B. NICHOLS, 
President, 

BETHUES. WEBSTER, 

Chairman, the Board of Trustees, 

FRANK E. KARELSEN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee of 

Public Education Association. 

New York, July 7, 1958. 





Scholarships for Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter from 
the president of one of America’s out- 
standing engineering schools, a man 
who has given his life to higher educa- 
tion, Dr. F. L. Partlo, of the South 
Dakota School of Mines and Technol- 
ogy, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

His ideas on this proposal for the 
Federal Government to go into the pro- 
gram of scholarships for higher educa- 
tion are worth the time of every Mem- 
ber of Congress to read. His letter is in 
part as follows: 

In the first place, this whole plan is being 
put forward as an emergency measure with a 
4-year duration. Don’t let anybody fool him- 
self regarding this temporary scheme. There 
isn’t anything temporary about it and the 
promoters of it know very well that it is only 
the first step in a growing and expanding 
permanent program. If the Congress enacts 
this bill it will have another Frankenstein 
monster on its hands. 

Ours is a small college and yet we are able 
to operate a scholarship program amounting 
to over $20,000 per year entirely outside of 
our institutional budget. If the Federal 
Government goes into wholesale scholarships 
it seems quite likely that the sources of funds 
for the program now in operation will suhk- 
stantially dry up—and where, then, is the net 
gain. Applying the ratio of college age popu- 
lations to the proposed up to 100,000 4-year 
scholarships would give South Dakota about 
130 per year. Applying to this the ratio of 
enrollments at the School of Mines and Tech- 
nology to total in the State would give the 
School of Mines and Technology approxi- 
mately 10 such scholarships per year. 
$500 each in a 4-year period the annual 
amount would approximate our present 
scholarship program. I would prefer that we 
continue with what we have. 

Title III provides for student loans. We 
now have 3 loan funds which are taking care 
of our most pressing needs. I do not think 
there is a real possibility in financing edu- 
cation through borrowed money, but I firmly 
believe that it could be done through private 


At 
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enterprise and that it does not have to be 
done with Federal funds. As a matter of 
fact; the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association is making a careful study of this 
possibility at the present time. Title VI gets 
into the field of fellowships for graduate 
education wherein I can see the possibility 
of a legitimate Federal concern and responsi- 
bility. 

Title VII has some real interesting and 
profound potentialities for the do-gooder, the 
social planner, and the socialistic schemer. 
In the field of guidance, counseling, and test- 
ing we have a fine device for the shaping of 
youthful minds by a federally centered body 
through the device of granting or withhold- 
ing funds depending upon what the State 
would do with them. 

It is my judgment that H. R. 13247 should 
go down to defeat. 





It’s a Good Place To'Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24,1958 ~ 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the 1940 census, Oregon’s population for 
the first time exceeded the 1 million fig- 
ure, and by 1950 the population exceeded 
a million and a half. The migration to 
Oregon has been the subject of millions 
of words of prose, cast in the form of 
editorials, tourist news, business anal- 
yses, industrial surveys, and, not to be 
overlooked, letters to the folks back 
home. No extensive study has ever been 
made, that I know of, in which the thou- 
sands of new Oregonians revealed why 
they came to this particular Pacific Coast 
State. I would like to see such a study 
undertaken. One question that should 
be asked would find out how many had 
come to Oregon, left the State, and then 
returned. This, I am sure, would reveal 
a definite pattern—migrants who leave 
and in time return. 

A few years ago an article on Oregon 
in Holiday magazine was bitterly criti- 
cized by many Oregonians. The author, 
H. L. Davis, a novelist-and former Ore- 
gonian, postulated that newscomers to 
Oregon stay for a few months or years 
and then move on. I am persuaded that 
his postulation would have been more 
accurate had it also indicated a heavy 
return trek to Oregon. I offer this as a 
casual observation, based on the fre- 
quency with which I am told, “After we 
had once lived in Oregon we were not 
happy until we had returned.” 

I offer these comments, Mr. President, 
after reading an editorial entitled “It’s 
a Good Place To Live.” A simple, accu- 
rate statement, the title is, nonetheless, 
eloquent. So that it may be properly 
appreciated, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial, from the July 15, 
1958, issue of the Pendleton East Oregon- 
ian, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


_ dustries. 








Ir’s A Good PLACE To Live 

The state department of plann 
velopment, created by the Gommcata ma 
of 1957 at the request of Governor Holmes, 
is engaged in a highly competitive en; 
Dozens of other States have agencies that 
working at the same job, trying to lure in. 
dustries and business enterprises, 

The people who are engaged in this} 
can talk to prospects on several points, in. 
cluding availability of raw materials, avail. 
ability and cost of labor, availability ang gost 
of power, gas, and water, markets for prod- 
ucts, transportation, warehousing, and stor. 
age facilities, taxes, community attitudes, 
and climate. 

These factors vary, of course, in their im. 
portance to businesses and industries that’ 
are looking for new locations. And it is obyj- 
ous, too, that some factors are big cards in 
the hands of some States while others are 
better left unmentioned. 

After touring Oregon last year and 
a series of articles on the economy of the 
State, we concluded that most of the indus. 
tries that will come to Oregon will do so be. 
cause of availability of raw materials 7 
low-cost hydroelectric energy is in ample 
supply it also can be a factor in attr, 
industry. Other factors on the positive side 
are, it seems to us, less Important than those 
two. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, we 
found extremely interesting a study made by 
the bureau of business research at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at the request of the State 
department of planning and development, 
The June issue of Oregon Business. Review 
has a report on the study, Why Do New Busi- 
ness Enterprises Decide To Locate in Oregon? 
It is written by the director of the bureau, 
Wesley C. Ballaine. \ 

According to the study, two factors have 
dominated in the decisions of owners of busi- 
ness and industries recently located in Ore- 
gon. One is availability of raw materials, 
and the other is a desire to live in Qregon, 

The latter factor is an interesting one. 
After we had made that tour of the State we 
were asked on several occasions, “Why, if 
freight rates discriminate against businesses 
and industries in the Northwest, if big mar- 
kets are many miles away, if Oregon's tax 
structure creates hardships for corporations 
—why, if those conditions exist, have s 
many large industries located here and not 
some other place?” 

The persons who asked were thinking, we 
found, of Jantzen Knitting Mills, Hirscl- 
Weis, Iron Fireman, Pendleton Woolep Mills, 
and a few others—industries that did not 
locate in Oregon because of availability of 
raw materials. We are not sure the answer 
was correct, but we replied that those indus 
tries had been, in all cases, established by 
Oregonians who preferred to live in Oregon— 
that that could be the only reason they st 
up shop here instead of going to areas clostt 
to major markets. 

We think these cases bear out the findings 
of the survey made by the Bureau of 
ness Résearch. It found, “A highly signif: 
cant aspect of this study is the importance 
given by respondents to a desire to live @ 
Oregon. This was especially true of 
nonlumber manufacturing group, that 
the ‘type of industry that can be avua 
to Oregon by State and local efforts. ‘The 
survey learned that 49 businesses had beet 
attracted to Oregon for that reasom. = 

Oregon has some rea) handicaps when ft 
goes on the prowl for new businesses and it- 
But it has some good poln® 
And don’t overlook that old chamber po 
merce line,.“It’s a good place to live 
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Proposed Regulation of Sports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of, the Recorp an-article 
written by Mr. Shirley Povich and pub- 
lished in today’s Washington Post, deal- 
ing with sports, and particularly with a 
pill relating to baseball, football, and 


other sports. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
TuIs MORNING, WITH SHIRLEY PovicH 


In contrast to the docile, company-man 
attitudes of the major league baseball play- 
ers who testified before the Senate's anti- 
trust committee, the athletes who toil in 
pro football are saying they don’t want to 
hold still for too much power in the hands 
of the club owners. 

They're kicking up a fuss at the House- 
passed blank check given the owners of all 
sports teams and urging the Senate to take 
a hard look at the bill that would make 
absolute dictators of ,the owners in their 
relations with the athletes. 

“Club owners have proven over the years 
that they abuse the players when they have 
been given a free hand,” said Bill Howton, 
Green Bay's crack pass-receiving end. _As 
president and spokesman of the National 
Football League Players Association, he 
doesn’t want the owners treed from court 
scrutiny of their dealings with the athletes. 

This was vastly different from the testi- 
mony of the big-shot baseball athletes who 
are willing to place their fate in the hands 
of the owners and rely on their bounty. Ted 
Williams, Stan Musial, Mickey Mantle, and 
Robin Roberts said, in effect, they were will- 
ing to trust the owners. 

Theirs could have been slightly prejudiced 
testimony in view of their delightful ex- 
periences with the baseball owners. Wil- 
liams is corrently drawing $125,000 for six 
months work, Musial is a ‘$100,000 wage 
earner. Mantle’s pay is up to $70,000 and 
Roberts has been a $50,000 man. The Sen- 
ate subcommittee didn’t summon any of the 
Nats’ $7,000 minimum men,-of whom there 
are a few. 

But the football players prefer the Celler 
bill that was beaten in the House, the one 
that put the owners under “reasonably nec- 
essary” restraints that permitted the athletes 
to take their grievances to court. They're 
Wary of the House-passed bill granting com- 
plete antitrust jmmunity to their employers. 
ae ey fear they'll have no place to go 

complaints exce - 

= a. pt to an owner-paid 

fact, the whole pro football industr 
ae be willing to settle for the Celler bili. 
: would represent a great advance for pro 
Cotball, putting it on an equal footing with 
baseball. The latest Supreme Court decision 
held that football is answerable to the anti- 
ee er. ons an game is in an uneasy 
» vulnerable to - 
happy players. costly suits by un- 
It is when the subcommittee gets around to 
ae pro football on its so-called col- 
draft that it could strike pay dirt. The 
ths of that situation when fully developed 
‘ould be sufficient to jolt the Senators into 
erment how the pro football league has 
oo away with their unconscionable draft 

nso” Seer 

never has presumed 
_ that pro fotball’s kind of draft is necessary 
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for its game. The baseball people admit 
that they envy football’s ability to get away 
with the maneuver which takes all choice of 
team selection away from the graduating 
collegian, and which eliminates costly com- 
petitive bidding by the clubs. But they 
havent’ dared to install the same device. 

The pro football people don’t give the grad- 
uating collegian any freedom of choice. A 
pro team needing a halfback says, in effect, 
to the object of their choice, “You belong 
to us. You will play pro football for this 
team, at the salary we pay you, or you must 
find some other profession because no other 
club in our league will hire you.” 

It is the purest preemption, accompanied 
by a barefaced threat of boycott as the al- 
ternative of the graduating collegian, who 
must agree to forfeit his bargaining rights if 
he wants to play the game. And how did the 
club come into ownership of the player? 
That was simple. They drew his name out 
of a list that appeared on a blackboard at the 
owners’ annua] meeting. Simple as that. 

The wonder is that Congress has held still 
for the pro football draft all of these years 
in the light of the wide notice given the 
goings-on at the draft meetings. And vastly 
mistaken is the impression that pro football 
needs such a draft to equalize the playing 
strength of the clubs. 

The Nation would be outraged if business 
firms other than football were to use the 
same tactics with graduating collegians. If 
such as General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Du Pont, in campus interviews were to in- 
form graduating engineers that they had no 
choice but to join a particular firm, or get 
out of the engineering business, there would 
be a huge outcry, plus the demand for re- 
spect for birth rights, constitutional rights, 
and bargaining rights. 





H. R. 3 


SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
-der consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to 
establish rules of interpretation govern- 
ing questions of the effect of acts of Con- 
gres§ on State laws. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr: Chairman, I sup- 
port the provisions of H. R. 3, one of the 
effects of. which will give back to the 
States the right to enforce their State 
sedition statutes. Such is the purpose 
of the bill-I introduced on this subject, 
H. R. 1129. : 

In Florida, our State treason and in- 
surrection laws have been in the statutes 
since 1868. Since 1941, Florida statutes 
have made it a felony to advocate by 
word of mouth or writing the overthrow 
of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any 
other unlawful means. Additional stat- 
utes dealing with this general subject 
were passed in 1949 and 1951. I was 
privileged to be a member of the Florida 
Legislature when in 1953, the Subversive 
Activities Act was enacted which made it 
a felony to become or remain a member 
of a subversive organization. 

I supported this legislation then be- 
cause I felt it was a proper field for 
State legislation. Every State and all of 
the citizens within that State have the 
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interest and right to combat subversive 
influences and activities within their 
communities. 

I introduced H. R. 1129 because I felt_ 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Nel- 
son case constituted an unwarranted and 
unnecessary invasion of the rights of the 
States in this field. Further, I believe 
that it was never the intent of Congress 
in enacting legislation dealing with sub- 
versive activities, to deprive the States of 
the opportunity to enforce their own 
sedition statutes, or to vest in the Fed- 
eral Government exclusive jurisdiction 
in this field. 

I am gratified by the overwhelming 
vote given H. R. 3 in the House. 





Presidential Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Kansas City 
Times-Kansas City Star of Monday, July 
21, 1958, makes sense and deserves the 
particular attention of those who are op- 
posing the Presidential retirement bill: 
PRESIDENTIAL PENSIONS A NORMAL OBLIGATION 


This should be the week of action on the 
presidential pension bill. It is hard to see 
how the recipients of congressional pensions 
could fail to provide for the highest office 
of the land. 

Reasonable security for a former President 
or his widow is simply good public policy. 
It is outrageous to think that the former 
head of the great United States could be 
forced to sell the reputation of his office in 
the marketplace. 

Against objections based on political ani- 
mosities the Senate passed the bill last year. 
New the same kind of opposition ,is en- 
countered in the House. Chiefly it appears 
to come from some Republicans who don’t 
want Harry S. Truman to have a pension. 

This is no issue of personalities. It isn't 
a question of anyone’s feelings for or against 
Mr. Truman, for or against Herbert Hoover, 
for or against Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The bill would be passed for the high office. 
It would apply to the holders of the office 
through the predictable future. It isn’t a 
question of whether any individual needs 
the money. The United States cannot put 
its former Presidents on charity basis to re- 
ceive financial help according to need. 

A President’s responsibilities to the public 
continue long after he leaves the office. He 
may or may not continue to be a party 
leader. The whole country looks to him for 
informed views on major issues. He must 
carry a heavy correspondence, the reason for 
the franking privilege and a clerical staff. 
He should be in a position to continue the 
associations with world leaders and Amer- 
ican leaders made during his Presidency. 
He. should be able to keep up his end of 
the entertainment involved in such asso- 
ciations. 

It is doubtful that a President can save 
much, if any, money during his tenure of 
office. Unless he has money when he takes 
the office he will have little or nothing 
when he leaves. Presumably he will be able 
to get a good price for his memoirs which 
is a proper and standard method of accum- 
ulating something. But memoirs are not a 
reliable source of income for many years 01 
retirement. Of course the prestige of the 
Presidency would command a good salary in 
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private employment. That's the point. The 
pension bill is intended to make unnecessary 
that kind of trading on the office. 

Except for the involvement with person- 
alities we can’t see how this proposal would 
even stir an argument, 





United States Struggles for U. N. Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Drew Pearson has an extremely disturb- 
ing analysis, published in this morning’s 
newspapers, of the great loss of Ameri- 
can influence throughout the world 
caused by our lack of leadership and 
imagination and our most unfortunate 
failure to buttress our military power 
with intelligent, thoughtful, effective, 
diplomatic know-how. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES STRUGGLES For U.N. VOTE 

(By Drew Pearson) 


The American public does not know it, but 
all last week and early this week there has 
been more diplomatic armtwisting, more 
table-pounding, and more due bills collected 
by American diplomats at the United Na- 
tions than at any other time in American 
history. The arm-twisting has been to drum 
up a two-thirds vote in the U. N. General 
Assembly to get a U. N. police force to take 
over for the marines and thus get the United 
States off the hook and off the beaches in 
Lebanon. 

The U. N. vote-getting has not been easy. 

Here is how some of the onetime friends 
and allies of the United States have reacted: 

In Latin America: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Venezuela, Mexico have been cool. They 
argued privately that the good-neighbor 
policy has become a series of visits by Amer- 
ican bigwigs and they are tired of smiling 
faces behind champagne glasses lifted to 
toast an empty policy. They point out that 
they are summoned by American-delegation 
office boys at the U. N. and told how to vote. 
They are telling American diplomats that 
they are tired of voting on instructions from 
the State Department. 

In Europe: West Germany, an anchor 
member of NATO, has been grumbling 
against American intervention in Lebanon. 
Norway, Denmark and Belgium are irri- 
tated. The French, though for intervention, 
are most unhappy over the fact that some 
1,800 of their troops have been anchored off 
Beirut for almost a week, anxious ‘to go 
ashore, but unwanted, 

In Asia and Africa: Japan, which we have 
depended upon as our chief Far Eastern ally, 
has been,on the other side of the Lebanese 
fence. Shudi Arabia, which we have wooed 
and courted, sidestepped an O. K. for the use 
of the Air Force base in Dhahran, and re- 
fused to send oil to Jordan, even though 
King Saud, iess than a year ago, had sta- 
tioned his troops in Jordan to rescue King 
Hussein. Indonesia, India, and most 
African-Asiatic states are against United 
States. 

Remarked one Latin-American ambassa- 
dor: “How can I possibly explain to the peo- 
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ple of my country why we should vote to 
take over for the United States marines in a 
little country few of them have heard about 
and which they think is being occupied solely 
to protect American oil?” 

WHY WE SLIPPED? 


In the last few days, some diplomats have 
been telling each other: “We’ve got to 
pitch in and save the United States. We 
can’t allow her to lose face. It was bad 
enough to have Britain and France shown 
up: as weak powers after Suez. We can’t 
have the same thing happen to the United 
States.” 

All the above is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. However, the American people would 
be guilty of keeping their heads in the sand 
if they did not wake up to the facts. And 
these unpleasant facts indicate how badly 
American prestige has slipped. 

The question is—why? The answer, in 
brief, is that world leadership goes to: 

1. The strong. 

2. Him who leads. 

On point 1, for the last 10 months, it has 
been obvious that our one-time scientific 
and military supremacy has been going to 
the nation which was able to put a ton-and- 
a-half sputnik in the skies, and was able to 
test a long-range intercontinental missile as 
early as May 1957. In contrast, our ICBM, 
the Atlas, went p-f-f-ft at Cape Canaveral 
on July 19, the same day Khrushchev was 
demanding a summit meeting in brutal, 
bulldozing language. 

On point 2, a nation which leads must 
not be a nation which waits. It must solve 
problems before they become acute. It 
must use imagination and inspiration. It 
cannot rely on bluster and talk. We have 
been talking big and carrying a little stick. 
We have been bragging about outer space, 
but beeping with a tiny sputnik. We have 
been talking about massive retaliation and 
agonizing reappraisal when the world knew 
we weren’t going to attack massively with 
the atomic bomb, andthe world has now 
come to realize that we have to undergo an 
agonizing reappraisal of our own policy of 
brinksmanship. 

One policy we may have to reappraise is 
that of policing the world on the other side 
of the globe—the equivalent of Russia 
landing troops near our border in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, or Mexico. 





Squaw Mountain and Fire Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr, McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26, commemoration exercises will be 
conducted at Greenville, Maine, for the 
Squaw Mountain Lookout, the first for- 
est fire tower ever erected in the United 
States. 

This will be a signal event, for it 
honors the institution of a planned de- 
fense against the all-consuming fires 
that once rampaged, unchecked, through 
our timberlands and threatened to de- 
stroy our forests. 

Because of the important part forest 
fire control plays in our national com- 
plex, I insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing report on Squaw Mountain Lookout 
and its relationship to the development 
of our Nation’s forest fire fighting sys- 
tem: 


July 2 


had no forest fire detection ang 
pression system as ‘we know it today 
Forest fires burned) across the : 
destroying huge acreages of timberland 
annually. Few and untrained 

were lifted against the insidious 

and little, if any, thought was given to 
detecting fires while they were stil]. 
small. 

Stimulated into action by the Severe 
fires of 1903, several Maine timberlang 
owners, operators, and other in 
people began to give their attention to 
the recurring problem. Names such ag 
Elmer Crowley, William. Shaw, Ww, J 
Lannigan, and Payson Viles cross his- 
tory at this point. 

Crowley and Shaw, both associated 
with the M. G. Shaw Lumber Co., then 
operating in the vicinity of Greenville 
conceived the idea of a permanent look. 
out on Squaw Mountain. The idea was 
encouraged by Lannigan and Viles and 
in 1905 the project was underwritten by 
the M. G. Shaw Lumber Co. 

The lookout was placed in operation 
on June 10, 1905, with William Hilton 
of Greenville, now vice president of the 
Great Northern Paper Co., Bangor, as 
the first observer, or watchman as he 
was called at that time. ¥ 

The first entry in the log kept by Mr, 
Hilton reads: 

Commenced work Saturday, June 10, 1905; 
clear, south wind. 


Hilton served as observer from 1905 
through 1908. During the first year he 
lived at the M. G. Shaw logging camp, 
making the trip up and down the moun- 
tain each day. . 

The value of Squaw Mountain Look- 
out was demonstrated many times in 
1905. Other lookouts followed in quick 
succession, and in 1909 all lookout sta- 
tions in the unorganized towns and 
plantations were absorbed into the 
Maine Forestry District upon its crea- 
tion by the legislature. 

Yes, the whole concept of fire control 
started in Maine, right there at Squaw 
Mountain. And from the humble be- 
ginning, the combined State foresters of 
this country have built the largest forest 
fire protection force in the world. Three 
thousand three hundred fire towers now 
keep vigil over the non-Federal forest 
land of America. In 1911, 6 years after 
Squaw Mountain tower was erected, the 
Weeks law was enacted by Congress t0 
provide Federal participation in forest 
fire control. At that time only 61 mil- 
lion acres of State and privately 
forest land out of a national 
427 millions acres were under et 
protection. By 1925 protection hatex- 
panded to include 178 million acres 
29 States. Last year more than 
million acres were being pro 

The year 1925 saw 135,000 acres of 
our Nation’s timberland burned, or 8 
percent of every million pro’ 


the size of the average fire was 280 acres’ 


Last year only twenty-eight-h ed 
percent of the protected area We 
burned and the size of the average fire 
had diminished to a little over 17 act 
Total United States expenditure for 
State and private forest fire a 
amounted to $3,604,000 for 1925. 4 
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ry expenditures reached $45 million, 
of which $35 million were State and 
private funds and $10 million were Fed- 
Saathe early years forest fires were con- 
trolled by the States mainly by man- 
er and hand tools; there was little 
so-called heavy equipment available. 
During the last 10 to 15 years tremen- 
dous strides have been made not only 
in efficiency of equipment but also in 
the number of such facilities used among 
the various States. Tanker trucks and 
power pumps, for example, increased in 
use nationally from 2,170 in 1945 to al- 
most 3,800 in 1957. Only 4 airplanes 
were a part of State facilities in 1945 
compared to 135 in 1957. Over the same 
period the number of fireline plows 
swelled from 326 to 1,694 and radios 
more than tripled in number from 3,356 
to 12,452. 
Throughout these fifty-odd, years 
Maine has been a leader among other 
States, both in expanded protection pro- 
gram and increased efficiency. From 
that early beginning on Squaw Moun- 
tain, Maine, now has 113 lookout towers. 
In addition, there are 160 trucks, 238 
power pumps, 2 airplanes, 301 radios, 
and 2,550 miles of telephone line. Much 
of this equipment was acquired after 
the catastrophic fire year of 1947. To- 
day Maine protects 100 percent of its 
17 million acres of forest land. Last 
year only eighteen-hundredths percent 
of these lands was burned compared to 
the national total of twenty-eight-hun- 
dredths percent, although 726 fires oc- 
curred, and the fire season was severe. 
This is a record of which Maine citi- 
zens may justly be proud. There is also 
another reason for them to feel particu- 
larly proud, for history records that this 
country’s first fire control tower was 
erected on Squaw Mountain, at Green- 
ville, Maine. . 





H. R. 13478, a Predator Fish Control Bill 
Is Urgent Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, each'Mem- 
ber of this House has enough problems 
eflecting his own district and constit- 
uents, I am sure, without looking for 
more. Notwithstanding, I am going to 

uss momentarily a serious situation 
in connection with coastal fisheries, in 
Particular those in the Puget Sound and 
Pacific Northwest waters. However, I 
am hopeful of especially sympathetic 
understanding from those colleagues who 
come from agricultural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, when a pest in the nature 
of a harmful weed or disease spreads 
through farming countryside, an indi- 
“oe farmer on his own is helpless. 

ections like this are public problems 
@nd can only be controlled by group 
Measures, Thus we have Federal pro- 
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grams under direction of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Federal participation is even more es- 
sential in the fishing industry since the 
sea and waters from which the fishery 
harvest is obtained is all publicly owned. 
Conservation and control of fishery re- 
sources must be a Government function. 

In this connection, I recently intro- 
duced H. R. 13478 which offers the only 
practical means of controlling a preda- 
tor which has been increasing in num- 
bers during recent years in west coast 
waters and in New England waters, too, 
I am informed. This predator is a se- 
rious source of depletion of our fishery 
resources. I refer to the dogfish shark 
which causes great loss of valuable fish 
and damages the fishermen’s gear as 
well, and like a weed or insect on the 
land must be controlled. 

My bill provides for the payment of 
bounties on dogfish sharks to encourage 
the farmers of the sea themselves to 
reduce the depredations of this predator 
species of fish. 

And, as I have indicated; I seek sup- 
port for enactment of my bill into law 
and plead for understanding and support 
from not only the Members from coastal 
States familiar with fishing problems but 
also from those Members who appreciate 
similar blights in relation to crops and 
products of the soil. 

Because the fishermen of Puget Sound 
and my State of Washington are suffer- 
ing on account of the dogfish shark I 
have been in touch with the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries and the following 
excerpt from correspondence with this 
Bureau speaks for itself: 

Those advocating the control of the dog- 
fish shark point not only to their predatory 
nature, but also to the nuisance aspects 
where they interfere with the commercial 
fishing operations. Frequently such large 
numbers of dogfish are present that the 
fishing gear is ineffective in capturing desir- 
able species. mtrol of the dogfish shark 
would probably be feasible only through 
their capture by commercial ,fishing gear. 
It is hoped that additional technological 
study will develop new uses for dogfish shark 
as an animal food which will make it profit- 
able to fish commercially for this species. 

During World War II, and the years imme- 
diately following, the dogfish was fished ex- 
tensively for the vitamin A content of its 
liver. Total catches for Washington and 
Oregon reached a peak of about 23,000 tons 
in 1944, but dropped abruptly after 1949 
when vitamin A was synthesized. The tech- 
nological staff of the Bureau has proposed a 
research program to study the feasibility of 
utilizing dogfish in pet foods, fish meal, and 
as food for furred animals. This study 
would include as well a fundamental investi- 
gation of the chemical, composition and 
properties of dogfish designed to yield data 
of maximum value in promoting the com- 
mercial utilization of this species. It is the 
Bureau’s view that the Federal Government 
can contribute most to the solution of the 
dogfish problem through the initiation of a 
comprehensive technological study of this 
nature. 


Owing to the seriousness of the dog- 
fish problem and its effect on conserva- 
tion of salmon and other fish re- 
sources—as that quotation reveals—the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has in- 
stituted préliminary planning for a re- 
search study as to the feasibility of the 
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use of these fish by processors in some 
way such as in animal food. 


I have suggested for such a study the 
use of the staff and facilities of the Col- 
lege of Fisheries of the University of 
Washington, but implementation of any 
research of that kind must be delayed 
until at least fiscal 1960 because funds 
are not available. Meanwhile the situ- 
ation is urgent and, therefore, legisla- 
tion such as H. R. 13478 is needed. I 
would hope this would be a stopgap yet 
practical means of controlling the dog- 
fish population. 

Let me point out that several studies 
as to the diet of the dogfish from the 
stomach-analyses show that about two- 
thirds of the food of this predator is 
fish of all types and one-sixth is shell- 
fish. Thus the dogfish destroy a vast 
quantity of marketable fish—a truly 
fantastic quantity of protein food that 
should be conserved for orderly harvest- 
ing. 

Also as I said earlier trawlers and 
salmon gillnetters suffer an economic 
loss to their gear in the amount of un- 
told thousands of dollars yearly due to 
the involuntary capture of nets full of 
these dogfish. 

The Director of the Bureau, Donald 
McKernan, recently wrote a letter in 
which he said: 

You are quite right in assuming that 
they—dogfish—-can be best taken by the 
commercial fishermen. In fact, I doubt 
that there is any other way in which they 
could be taken successfully. 


This legislation is needed now and I 
hopé Members will support it at the ap- 
propriate time. Meanwhile in the Sen- 
ate a similar measure introduced by the 
senior Senator from my State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is being con- 
sidered. The time for adjournment is 
short but I hope there is still time to 
bring relief to the fishing industry. 





Still the U. N.’s Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Daily 
Globe on July 21, 1958: 

STILL. THE U. N.’s BUSINESS 


That Nikita S. Khrushchev’s demand for a 
five-power summit conference tomorrow to 
deal with the Middle Eastern crisis will 
prove acceptable to the West appears ex- 
tremely unlikely. The time element has 
already proved an insuperable obstacle. 

There are other major hurdles in the way. 
is the obvious fact that 
Khrushchev has so patently utilized this op- 
portunity to distort the record, and as an 
occasion for laying down the official Hne of 
Moscow for the party faithful abroad. 
These dodges do nothing toward easing mat- 
ters in the Middle East or solving problems 
there, 
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The Russian party boss is also repeating 
on this occasion the tactics he invoked im- 
mediately after the launching of Sputnik I 
last autumn. Then, as now, his aim was to 
hustle the West, inadequately prepared, into 
@ summit meeting through threat and be- 
guilement, so as to cash in swiftly on the 
worldwide concern generated by that dem- 
onstration of military prowess. 

From the tone and temper of this newest 
demarche it is clear, finally, that Khrush- 
chev’s aims include exploiting to the full the 
opening presented by the Middle Eastern 
muddle at the assizes of world opinion in 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Candor compels 
admission that he has already achieved sub- 
stantial success on this point. Witness the 
world reaction to his message. 

Were these the sum and substance of this 
latest development, they would mean that 
diplomatic sparring on the Middie Eastern 
problem is continuing, and is as dangerous 
as ever. But there is more to the message 
than familiar distortions and adroit diplo- 
macy. 

Two striking facts stance out. In listing 
conferees for a possible summit meeting, the 
Russian has been content to stipulate that 
but one Communist government—his own— 
would be represented there. In addition to 
urging a conference of the U. S. S. R., the 
United States, Britain, France, and India, 
he also proposes that Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, be 
@ participant. 

Thus, despite the thunder reverberating 
through this highly tendentious document, 
Russia is recognizing the role of the United 
Nations as a restraining factor in the crisis. 
That is certainly reassuring. It adds to evi- 
dence, hitherto more or less piecemeal, that 
the Soviet Union has no present intention of 
embarking upon military adventures, how- 
ever determined Khrushchev may be to ex- 
ploit the West’s dilemmas. 

Khrushchev’s plan further details Mos- 
cow’s intention of utilizing the U. N. by pro- 
posing that any solutions a big power con- 
ference might frame should be sent directly 
to the Security Council for implementing 
decisions and action. In the Council Rus- 
sia, of course, holds a veto power. Moscow’s 
approach accordingly foreshadows recourse 


to the favorite Communist diplomatic tac- 


tics—endless wrangling. 

In view of the fact that the Soviet delegate 
only last week vetoed the United States pro- 
posal, backed by 8 of the 11 Council mem- 
bers, that a U. N. police force be dispatched 
to Lebanon and Jordan to safeguard the 
existence of their governments; and in view 
of the pledges of the United States and 
Britain to withdraw forces when such a U.N. 
police agency is created, it would seem clear 
that the proper answer to Khrushchev’s mes- 
sage should be to press the call of the U. N. 
General Assembly and seek a new verdict 
there, where no veto exists. That, rather 
than meeting at haste at aay summit any- 
where, would make sense. 





Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I support the House’s action in passing 
H. R. 11078, to promote boating safety 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions 
and providing for cooperation with the 
States in this matter. Our Nation is 
possessed of an abundance of streams 
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and larger bodies of water. Certainly 
Chicago, my home city, has a great deal 
at stake in this bill. When the St. Law- 
rence seaway is completed, and all Chi- 
cagoans are awaiting this important 
event, the giant ships from all major 
cities of the world will sail down the St. 
Lawrence seaway into Chicago’s beauti- 
ful harbors. 

As a member of the House Public 
Works Committee, and serving on the 
Subcommittees of Rivers and Harbors 
and Flood Control, I am vitally inter- 
ested in navigation projects, flood con- 
trol problems, and safety measures per- 
tinent to these subjects. 

The Third District of Chicago is lo- 
cated on Chicago’s southwest side. As 
such, residents are a bit removed from 
lake front, and have no true body of 
water that can be used for recreational 
purposes. Persons living in areas fur- 
ther south and west in Cook County 
are still further removed from water 
recreational facilities. With the advent 
of water skiing, the ever increasing-pop- 
ularity of the sport of small boat craft, 
there is a need for safety regulations. 
I understand that there are now about 
30 million people who indulge in the 
small boat craft. When hearings on 
H. R. 11078 were held in Chicago, my 
good friend, Congressman KLuczyYNSKI, 
presided at them.~As he has told us, 
the committee heard over .70 witnesses, 
not all of whom were from Illinois but 
many were from States contiguous to 
Illinois. The witnesses favored this pro- 
posal. 

Looking ahead I think is necessary. I 
hope that residents of my district as 
well as those in other districts located 
in southwest, Cook County will have 
water recreational facilities. I intre- 
duced legislation recently providing for 
the conversion of a swamp and marsh 
area known as the Stoney Creek Water- 
shed into a chain of lakes suitable for 
swimming, boating and other recreation 
connected with water. I have intro- 
duced legislation to continue the Cal- 
Sag navigation project. Both of these 
areas while not actually in the Third 
District are directly adjacent to it. The 
residents of these areas would be the 
beneficiaries of my proposals. New and 
expanded industries or businesses will 
develop in this part of Chicago. The 
number of small craft owners will in- 
crease. With this, there will be a great 
need for adequate safety precautions. 

Another consideration is that this 
proposal which I voted for does not in- 
fringe on States rights nor does it per- 
mit encroachmeht into State affairs and 
private affairs by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





Peace Won’t Be Vetoed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recokp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edito- 





rial which appeared in the Christian gej. 
ence Monitor on July 23, 1958: 
Peace Won't BE VETorp 


The Soviet veto of the Japanese resolution 
on Lebanon shows clearly the nature of the 
Russian Communist interest in the Middis 
East. Moscow’s desire is not to promote 
peace but to exploit discord. Nevertheless, 
peace has resources yet to be explored in the 
Security Council and possibly the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

First, Secretary General Hammarskjold 
can do a great deal under the original Swegq. 
ish-sponsored resolution, which auth 
the present U. N. observer group in Le 
This does not give all the authority that 
could be wished, but it does make possible 
a corps which can serve as eyes and ears to 
the U.N. and its members. 

Second, the Security Council itself, ag Brit. 
ain and the United States are pointing out, 
can provide all the essentials of a summit 
conference such as Soviet Premier Khrush. 
chev advocates, and can make it even miore 
meaningful than his plan. 

Third, if an appeal eventually is taken to 
the General Assembly, the West is putting 
itself in a position to gain rather than lose 
at the bench of world opinion. 

The Council debate has shown how empty 
are the Soviet pretensions of wishing a real 
settlement in the Middle East. It has ful- 
minated for withdrawal of American troops 
from Lebanah, yet has twice resisted the 
only practical measures which could bring 
about such a withdrawal and still protect 
this small nation from externally aided 
subversion. 

Under such conditions it is impossible 
even to credit the Moscow regime with good 


‘faith. Its position is essentially dishonest. 


The Soviet Government has tried to by- 
pass the U.N. by its summit conference pro- 
posal. Stuck with its challenge of asking 
an Assembly session, it revived the summit 
talk as a substitute. It could use a smail 
chiefs-of-state meeting as its propaganda 
sounding board without the presence of small 
nations whose security might be jeopardized 
as Lebanon’s has been. Te 

If a direct meeting between heads of state 
is desired, that can be obtained by the sim- 
ple expedient of Premier Khrushchev, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
and others acting as their own chief dele- 
gates at a convening of the Security Couneil. 
This would have the great merit of keeping 
negotiations in the direct line of U. N. pro- 
cedure rather than as a substitute for it. 

One or two further touches might be rec- 
ommended, since Soyiet diplomacy has been 
ready to broaden Big Four conferences. The 
Council should invite President Nasser, of 
the United Arab Republic),and King Hussein, 
of Jordan, to attend as representatives of 
the peoples whose destines are being dis- 
cussed. And if personnel for an expanded 
observer group could be drawn chiefly from 
Asian and African countriés, that unit would 
probably be the more acceptable. 

The resources of world diplomacy for peace 
and security-are only beginning to be de- 
veloped. International communism will find 
they cannot be stifled by vetoes or propa- 
ganda. 





More Reasons for Making Hawaii a State 


x 
+ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 
Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker 


at frequent intervals during the 85th 
Congress, I have been privileged to call 
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to the attention of the Members of Con- 

the exceptional qualifications of 
the Americans of Hawaii whom I have 
the great honor of representing in the 
Congress. I have continued to point out 
that while the American citizens of 
Hawaii are of many racial ancestries, 
they are nonetheless red-blooded Amer- 
icans, fully participating in all phases of 
American life. 

I am indeed honored to be able to call 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress to the fact that the 121st Signal 
Detachment, Hawaii National Guard, 
has been honored by being announced 
the winners of the National Guard As- 
sociation Trophy, the Pershing Trophy, 
and the National Guard (State) Trophy 
in competition with all other National 
Guard units. The Hawaii National 
Guard achieved this outstanding recog- 
nition by surpassing equally outstanding 
units from every State in the Union. 

All three trophies are for the highest 
figure of merit attained by a team in its 
record practice conducted during the 
calendar year with .30-caliber service 
rifles or carbines. Any #juadron, group, 
headquarters, company, battery troop, 
group headquarters detachment, or simi- 
larly sized unit that is federally recog- 
nized and which is authorized to fire a 
.30-caliber qualification course is con- 
sidered. 

Teams consist of all individuals who 
are carried on the rolls as members of 
the unit during the period in which fir- 
ing is conducted. 

The National Guard Association Tro- 
phy is an honorary award only. It re- 
mains permanently in the headquarters 
of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. It is 
inscribed with the name of the unit 
attaining the highest figure of merit of 
all competing units. The National 
Guard Association also presents a Certi- 
ficate of Victory to the outstanding unit. 

The Pershing troop award is made to 
the winning unit in each Army area. 
They receive a Pershing Troply for per- 
manent possession. It is also awarded 
by the National Guard Association. 

The National Guard State Trophy is a 
revolving trophy awarded by the Na- 
tional Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and is awarded to a unit in a 
State or Territory to hold for 1 year 
until called for by the State adjutant 
general. The National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice also awards 
a Certificate of Victory to each of the 
winning units. 

The 12lst Signal Detachment, under 

command of W. O. Herbert Hiroshi 
Nakaya, has demonstrated a high stand- 
ard of efficiency in training and mainte- 
Nance, in addition to outstanding tech- 
nical proficiency with individual weap- 
ons. This unit had a figure of merit of 
97.50 percent, which not only placed 
them first in the Territory of Hawaii, but 
first in the Army area and finally first in 
the entire country, 
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Farm Surplus Reserve Great National 
Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
\gN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years high administra- 
tion officials and particularly the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture have bemoaned the 
existence of surplus farm commodities 
in the United States. 

I have taken strong, strong exception 
to this attitude and have insisted that 
surplus food is a great national asset if 
properly used. 

A food reserve is an essential national 
defense component. It can be a boon 
to our own needy citizens. It can be a 
tremendous instrument’ for peace and 
freedom if used wisely as a basic part of 
American foreign policy. 

On July 20, 1958, I read a most inter- 
esting article by Associated Farm writer, 
Ovid Martin, pointing out that our so- 
called farm surplus is not really very 
large in terms of our present position 
as a leading world power. Mr. Martin 
says that our food reserves would <be 
quickly exhausted should we become in- 
volved in war. 

Mr. Martin’s article from the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader of July 20, 
1958, is included as foHows: 

Foop SupPLy SHORTAGE SEEN IF WaR 
CoMES 
(By Ovid A. Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—The _ Nation’s farm  sur- 
pluses would melt away quickly should the 
country become involved in a big new war. 

Without doubt, shortages would develop 
quickly for some items and rationing would 
be needed to assure equitable distribution 
and to prevent skyrocketing prices. 

Recent developments in the Near East, in- 
volving the landing of United States armed 
forces in troubled areas, have set farm and 
food officials on a new appraisal of the food- 
supply situation. 

There- are some surpluses, but they are 
limited almost wholly te food raw mate- 
rials, such as wheat for flour, corn and other 
grains for livestock and poultry feed. 

True, the Government does own stocks of 
such items as butter, dried milk, cheese, 
rice, and dry beans. But measured against 
year-long needs, they are insignificant. Take 
butter for example. The Department owned 
nearly 100-.million pounds June 1. This 
represented only about 5 weeks’ ‘supply for 
consumer markets. 

The Government holds no stocks of meats. 
The only surplus available are those held in 
processing and distribution channels and 
those represented by livestock still on 
farms. 

It would be possible to step up meat pro- 
duction somewhat, but not for long unless 
grain production were increased. Present 
surplus stocks of corn and other feed 
grains—while at record high levels—repre- 
sent only about 6 months’ requirements. 
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Only in the case of wheat are the stocks 
sufficient to maintain a high consumption 
rate for’ an indefinite period. Of course, 
there is a possibility the United States 
would be called upon to share these supplies 
with allies. 

Now plentiful, sugar would become hard 
to get in the event of a conflict. That is 
Because his country depends on offshore pro- 
ducing areas such as Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands for nearly 
two-thirds of its needs. Wars interfere with 
oceanic movement of sugar. 

Much has been said about the milk sur- 
plus. About 5 percent of the production 
has been moving into government surplus 
stocks—in the form of manufactured prod- 
ucts—under price supports. 

But this 5 percent would be absorbed 
quickly through increased civilian and mili- 
tary demands. In wartime, civilians tend 
to buy more heavily of food. That is be- 
cause supplies of other consumer goods usu- 
ally are smaller than in peace time. 

Undoubtedly, the meat situation would 
warrant speedy government action in event 
of a war. Supplies,now are running below 
@ year ago and consumers would like to 
have more. The per-capita consumption is 
averaging about 151 pounds a year compared 
with a postwar peak of 167 in 1956. 

Egg production is below a year ago and 
considerably below levels of World War II. 
Production of poultry meat is larger. But 
certainly there are no-surplus stocks of these 
poultry items. 

The government owns some surplus soy- 
beans and peanuts, raw materials for vege- 
table oils uséd in making shortening, mar- 
garine and similar foods. These stocks are 
insignificant from the standpoint of annual 
requirements. 

Of course, agriculture has a large unused 
productive capacity in the form of cropland 
idled under crop control and soil bank land 
retirement programs. 

The extent to which this land could be 
put back to use would be governed to a con- 
siderable degree by the availability of addi- 
tional manpower, farm machinery equipment 
and supplies. 





Nixon Offers a Foreign Policy Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Tribune of July 21, 1958. 
The address of Vice President Nrxon to 
which the editorial refers was an infor- 
mal talk without manuscript. Because 
it was so comprehensive, well-reasoned, 
and convincing, it can be of great assist- 
ance to persons who are uncertain as to 
why it was both right and necessary to 
go to the assistance of a beleaguered 
friend, Lebanon. It was placed in the 
REcorRD by my colleague from Minnesota, 
Senator THYE, and appears on pages 
13272-13274 of the Recorp for July 22, 
1958. a 
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The immediate objectives were to pro- 
tect American lives and to demonstrate 
that the United States can be depended 
on to support democratic governments, 
at their request, against aggression from 
within as well as from without. If in- 
dependent countries were to have their 
confidence in the word and the will of 
the United States shaken, they would 
have no choice but to bow to Commu- 
nist pressures and the United States 
would soon stand alone and in mortal 
danger. The emergency action in sup- 
port of hard-pressed Lebanon presented 
admittedly grave risks; any other course 
presented greater risks. 

But any such action, at best, only buys 
time and opportunity to devise and put 
into operation promptly positive pro- 
grams that will meet the more basic needs 
and desires of affected peoples; freedom 
from alien control, economic betterment, 
and internal democracy—in that order. 

The Vice President stated, with equal 
persuasiveness, the case for such long- 
range programs, using afresh the ideo- 
logical weapon of the American Revolu- 
tion which is more responsible than any- 
thing else for the unrest and aspirations 
that now demand American leadership 
in satisfying: 

NIXON OFFERS A FOREIGN PoLicy PLAN 


Vice President Nrxon made a magnificent 
defense of the administration’s intervention 
in the Middle East in his speech Saturday at 
the Aquatennial luncheon for Minnesota's 
newspaper editors. 

Yet even more significant, in our opinion, 
was his recognition that this action was 
only a stopgap and what is needed is a new, 
long-range foreign policy that will recognize 
and respect the deep desire for change that 
is being expressed by the people of the Near 
East, Far East, Africa, and even Latin Amer- 
ica. 

“Our major problem in the years ahead,” 
the Vice President said, “is to develop more 
effectively than we have the kind of pro- 
grams in the information field, in the eco- 
nomic assistance field and in other areas 
which will identify American policy with the 
aspirations of these peoples.” 

Those aspirations, the Vice President em- 
phasized, are: first and above all, national 
independence, recognition of their dignity 
as nations and individuals and their equal- 
ity; second, at a much lower level—but still 
important—economic progress, and third, at 
the lowest level at this point, individual 
freedom. 

As Nixon said, this is what the people of 
the United States and our Government want 
for ourselves and what we believe our policy 
is designed to provide and encourage for 
others. The Vice President pointed out that 
this message has not been adequately por- 
trayed to the world. We agree. But we 
would add that too often America’s policies 
have not been designed with these goals and 
objectives clearly in mind, either. 

The Vice President said—and we hope his 
words were heard throughout the world— 
that we should talk more about “the promise 
of the American revolution” than about the 
threat of Communist revolution. And then 
he added these significant words: 

“The American Revolution caught the im- 
agination of the world one-hundred-and- 
eighty-odd years ago because we stood then 


for independence for nations no matter how- 


small, for economic progress and for free- 
dom. We stand for the same things today. 

“And our problem in the world is to con- 
vince the masses of the people (and) the in- 


,tellectuals in all the world that the United 
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States and those with whom we are ass0- 
ciated * * * are the protagonists of the real, 
the true revolution, rather than the Soviet 
Union.” 

We hope the Voice of America and the 
other agencies of the United States Informa- 
tion Service are broadcasting the Vice Fresi- 
dent’s speech throughout the world. For it 
contains the kind of an appeal that too 
often has been lacking in recent years be- 
cause of our overriding concern with nuclear 
weapons, defense pacts, and military aid. 

Such defense preparations are needed too— 
in greater or lesser degree—but there is even 
more need for the kind of an approach to 
the people that the Vice President outlined 
in his speech in Minneapolis Saturday. We 
hope our State Department can build on the 
foundation NIxon laid. 





Fairfield Jaycees Set Record by Taking 
the Largest Number National Awards 
Ever Bestowed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Winnsboro News and Herald, 
Winnsboro, S. C., of July 26, 1958: 
FAIRFIELD JAYCEES SET RECORD BY TAKING THE 

LaRGEST NUMBER NATIONAL AWARDS EVER 

BESTOWED 

The Fairfield Jaycees walked away with 
top honors at the Jaycee National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, Calif., last week. They 
were selected as the outstanding chapter in 
the United States, located in towns of 5,000 
population or less. For this they were pre- 
sented the Clarence H. Howard award, which 
is the most coveted award for Jaycee chap- 
ters. In addition to this they received six 
awards for various civic projects. This is 
the largest number of national awards ever 
received by a single Jaycee chapter in any 
one year. The projects were as follows: 

First place: Community health. 

First place: Public affairs. 

First place: Sports activities. 

Second place: Publications. 

- Second place: Interclub relations. 

Second place: Youth welfare. 

The Fairfield chapter received statewide 
recognition at the Jaycee State Convention 
in Myrtle Beach a few days earlier. They 
were selected as the oustanding chapter in 
the State, located in towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion or less. They were also selected as the 
outstanding chapter in the State regardless 
of population group. The local president, 
Fred Phillips, was selected as one of the 
six outstanding chapter presidents in South 
Carolina. 

The Fairfield Jaycees conducted an im- 


pressive, well balanced group of civil proj-' 


ects throughout the year. - 
Last year’s officers of the local chapter 
were F. C. Phillips, president; W. D. Bozard, 
first vice president; W. J. Arnette, second 
vice president; F. C. McMaster, secretary- 
treasurer; H. R. Jones; W. R. Traylor, Tom 


Weir, M. W. Chappell, E. P. Ferguson, Marion 


Frazier, directors. 

New officers, recently installed, are H. R. 
Jones, president; F. C. McMaster, first vice 
president; J. R. Stevenson, second vice presi- 
dent; J. L. Shaw, secretary-treasurer; W. J. 
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Arnette, W. D. Bozard, Alan D. Boggs, J. P, 


Harrison, W. T. Weir, and Ed ear, dis 
rectors, F, C. Phillips is a national directog, 





Joint Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 


orp, I am pleased to include the following’ 


editorial, “Joint Effort,” appearing in the 
Newark Evenirig News of Monday, July 
21. 

As the Representative of Orange and 
East Orange in the Housé of Representa- 
tives, I am proud of the fine spirit of 
intercity cooperation displayed by the 
two cities. As the editorial points out, 


our communities must join together to 


solve the complex problems confronting 
our urban areas. : 
As a member of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have the pleasant duty of 
currently helping to draft Federal legis. 
lation providing for a long-range exten- 
sion of the urban renewal program, with 
additional capital grant authorization, 


The editorial reads: 
JormnTtT EFrortT 


In crowded Essex County the urban com- 
plex produces problems that do not stop at 
municipal boundaries. Orange and East 
Orange are taking steps to see that solution 
of these problems do not stop there either. 
Moving jointly on commercial, housing, and 
transit projects, they display a heartening 
new spirit of intercity cooperation. 

Officials from both cities are coordinating 


urban renewal plans in what David Davies, . 


regional representative of the Urban Renewal 
Administration termed an effort rather 
unique in the history of that Federal Agency. 
A blueprint for revitalizing Orange’s fifth 
ward was doubled in size to 100 acres when 
East Orange applied for funds to redevelop 
the Doddtown section adjacent to it. 

Noting that housing and business blight 
do not stop at a city line, Orange Mayor 
Riley hailed the prospect of working with 
East Orange on this project as a first step 
toward regional planning. His counterpart, 
Mayor McConnell, pledged complete coop- 
eration of East Orange’s planning agencies 
in developing this and other plans to im- 
prove living and working conditions in their 
cities. , 

With impetus from East Orange both cities 
last year coordinated rush-hour traffic bans 
and timing of signals to ease congestion on 
Main Street. This week planning boards of 
the two municipalities will discuss how # 
locate East-West Freeway access ramps 8? 
as to serve both East Orange’s Brick Church 
and Central Avenue business districts and 
Orange's Main Street stores. Their recom 
mendations will be forwarded to the State 
highway department. ~ : 

Engineers and consultants are studying a 
intercity traffic loop that would make Oak~ 


wood Avenue and Hillyer Street in Orange 
one-way south and Harrison Street, in Bast 


Orange one-way north, thereby easing 
fiow in both Oranges. 
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The Myth of Anti-Americanism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Mr. 
W. S. Woytinsky, distinguished econo- 
mist, describing his observations during 
an 8-month tour of Latin America. This 
is the second of two articles by Mr. Woy- 
tinsky appearing in the New Leader. The 
first was introduced into the Recorp on 
July 18 and appears on pages A6488- 


A6490. 
EIGHT MONTHS IN LATIN AMERICA: THE MYTH 
or ANTI-AMERICANISM—2 
(By W.S. Woytinsky) 

In the course of the 8-month, 15-nation 
Latin American tour from which Mrs. Woy- 
tinsky and I have just returned, people asked 
us constantly about life in the United States. 
Elevator boys, waiters, taxi drivers, store 
clerks, everybody wanted to learn something 
about working conditions, wages and job op- 
portunities in our country. To go to the 
United States appeared to be the dream of 
almost every person we met. High-school 
pupils dreamed of a United States college 
education, university students asked about 
the chance of getting a visa and a job here. 

In Santos, Brazil, we asked two teen-agers 
for the road to Monte Serrat. Learning 
that we were North Americans, they volun- 
teered to accompany.us.- They did not.let 
us pay their fare at the funicular railway that 
leads to the summit and were happy when 
we accepted a local drink from them—juice 
pressed from sugarcane right before our eyes. 
One of them spoke English fairly well; the 
other understood but could not speak. Dur- 
ing the walk they inquired about California, 
Texas, and various universities. The first 
planned to go to the United States for good 
after graduation from high school; the other 
doubted his ability to face competition in 
the United States. 

More than once séntries at public monu- 
ments showed us around, then asked about 
a visa for this country. On the Copacabana 
Beach in Rio de Janeiro, two youngsters 
swimming next to me-asked whether I came 
from the United States. When I said yes, 
they called another -boy ‘who could speak 
English, and in no time I was surrounded by 
& crowd of young people, swimmers and 
divers. They shot questions at me about 
universities and job opportunities; they were 
excited and happy to get firsthand informa- 
tion about the “promised land.” 

The tremendous interest of Latin Ameri- 
can youth in the United States is evidenced 
by the success of the so-called binational 
institutes. We visited and lectured in many 
of them. Some counted their enrollment in 
thousands; occasionally one had more stu- 
a than the local university. These in- 
~onsnla only teen-agers but many pro- 
een and business people. Officially, the 

of the institute is to teach English and 
literature; actually, it introduces its 

_ a to North American civilization. 
heard that many Latin American 

young people are enrolled in our universi- 


metropolitan communities— 
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ties; I do not know the exact number, but 
it must be substantial and steadily in- 
creasing. . 

This interest marks a very important shift 
in the cultural orientation of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Only two decades ago, fami- 
lies that could afford to educate their young- 
sters abroad sent them to Europe, mainly 
to France. Now the United States is the 
beacon. The new generation of intellectuals 
returning from this country brings back 
new customs, ideas, and attitudes. With- 
out prejudice to their traaditional Spanish 
magnificence and ornamentation, Latin 
American cities begin to acquire more and 
more similarity with the United States scene. 
We observed this, for example, during the 
pre-Christmas shopping season. The show 
windows of the department stores in Sao 
Paulo and Rio displayed our traditional 
Christmas decoratiens; even Santa Claus 
was there, driving his sleigh in the midst 
of tropical vegetation. 

The traditional pattern of thinking in- 
herited from colonial times is beginning to 
yield to new influences. -What is this pat- 
tern? Extreme centralization of govern- 
ment; striking contrasts between rich and 
poor; a deeply rooted conviction that heredi- 
tary wealth is the key to politics, and politics 
the key to further accumulation of land and 
money; Javish expenditures on ornamenta- 
tion of the capital city, public buildings, and 
private mansions; contempt for manual work 
and often for any economic activity except 
that based on land ownership and politics. 

These characteristics were not equally evi- 
dent in all countries that we -visited, but 
they are somehow related to what some 
Latin American writers used to describe as 
Latin humanism, as opposed to the material- 
istic and pragmatic United States civiliza- 
tion. We observed vestiges of this heritage 
from the colonial era not only in such coun- 
tries as Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru but also 
in Chile and to some extent in Argentina. 
There is much less, of course, in Brazil and 
Mexico. 

Yet we also met people of another psy- 
chological bent—among the managers of the 
steel mill in Huachipato, Chile, and the di- 
rectors of the Cauca Valley project in Cali, 
Colombia; in business circles in Mendoza, 
Argentina; among the economic leaders of 
Mexico and the directors of Volta Redonda 
and Petrobras in Brazil. The new-type in- 
teilectuals combine the refinement and artis- 
tic spirit of the old Spanish-American aris- 
tocracy with the dynamism, ambition, and 
vision of modern times. They speak our 
language even in Spanish. 

€ political transformation and economic 
revival of Latin America are manifestations 
of this major cultural revolution. Each step 
in this direction narrows the gap between 
the two parts of thé Western Hemisphere, 
brings our Latin American friends closer 
to us. ‘ 

Driving through a Latin American city, 
one sees signs including the word “Servicio” 
on some public buildings. It is a reminder 
that the respective agency has been estab- 
lished by the cooperative efforts of the na- 
tional government and the Inter-American 
Institute or the point 4 mission. In any 
Latin American country one crosses Franklin 
Roosevelt or Lincoln Plaza, drives along a 
Roosevelt Boulevard or park, sees a Roosevelt 
hospital, a Roosevelt high school, or a Roose- 
velt youth or sport association. The Latin 
Americans have accepted Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln in their pantheons along with such 
native liberators as Bolivar and’ San Martin. 
The name of F. D. R. is not associated with 
the Democratic Party, nor is that of Lincoln 
with the Republican Party. Both signify 
aspects of United States civilization which 
touch the heart of Latin America. 

One aspect of our econonty that has deeply 
impressed economic thinking and planning 
in Latin America is the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority. We observed its influence in the 
magnificently daring Cauca Valley project, 
which the local inhabitants refer to as the 
Lilienthal plan because former TVA Chief 
David E. Lilienthal greatly contributed to its 
formulation. We also saw-its influence on 
the far-reaching program of integrated re- 
gional development in Chillan, Chile, and 
found it in the regional development pro- 
grams in Brazil. We visited the foundations 
of the Papaloapam project in Mexico, which 
has not yet reached its full extent but prom- 
ises to become the Mexican TVA. 

Unfortunately, not all visitors from this 
country realize the significance of such links 
between Latin America and the United 
States. * * * 

The campaign built around the slogan of 
“people’s capitalism’”’ has been successful, in 
my opinion, but too often our economy has 
been pictured to Latin America as a General 
Motors or Ford catalog—an abundance of 
shiny cars, electrical appliances and gadgets, 
and no soul. 

We also found that some of our business- 
men are not successful goodwill envoys. 
Some express their bitterness about high 
taxation, about what they consider insuf- 
ficient tariff protection of domestic indus- 
tries and, most of all, the timidity of the 
United States Government in dealing with 
the monopolistic power of labor unions. 
Some representatives of American firms also 
show lack of respect for Latin Americans, 
describing them as lazy, unreliable and 
irresponsible. To be sure, we met American 
business people who were competent and 
had a deep understanding of local condi- 
tions. Yet the fact remains that the atti- 
tude of certain persons from the United 
States is bound to provoke resentment and 
plant suspicion of this country’s friendship 
for Latin America. 

In our lectutes, we tried to portray the 
United States as we see it: hardworking 
people, deep respect for work in all its forms, 
opportunity for all as the key to social 
equality, little respect for hereditary wealth 
but a profound appreciation of individual 
success and of individual effort even when it 
has not been crowned with conspicuous suc- 
cess. We spoke of the United States as a 
community of free people who have mutual 
respect and have learned to work together, 
trusting one another. We stressed that, 
while the rich people in our country live in 
the same luxury as the rich in poorer coun- 
tries, the difference is in conditions of life 
for the masses. We explained that our mass 
production is based on mass consumption, 
on the availability of a broad domestic mar- 
ket created within the framework of our 
democratic society. At the request of our 
audiences, we elaborated various aspects of 
our economic and social structure, always in 
terms of human relations and human atti- 
tudes rather than of dollar and technical 
achievements. 

More than once, the USIA members who 
attended our lectures told us of their sur- 
price that these features of our system are 
so seldom presented in United States litera- 
ture. Perhaps they are so obvious as not 
to need elaboration in books designed for 
domestic readers. But here, I believe, is a 
gap in our cultural work in Latin America. 
Apparently Washington has made little effort 
to establish clearly in the minds of our For- ° 
eign Service people what aspects of the 
United States economic and social system 
can be expected to have appeal abroad: 

This confusion has still another implica- 
tion—namely, that our cultural representa- 
tives abroad are not given any reliable yard- 
stick for judging to what extent th€ people, 
and particularly the intellectuals, in foreign 
countries are friendly or unfriendly to the 
United States. We met instances in which 
the desire of a country to have its own gov- 
ernment exploit its petroleum.sresources was 
considered an unfriendly attitude toward the 
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United States. Even the operation of the 
railroads by the government was frowned 
upon. I do not wish to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of such appraisals, but I fail to see 
how the vital interests of the United States 
are affected by a foreign government’s poli- 
cies concerning its petroleum or railroads. 

Apart from such preconceptions and with- 
in the means at their disposal, I believe that 
our cultural agencies are doing a respectable 
job. Their libraries are well organized and 
attended, and their publications well selec- 
ted. It would be unjust to hold them respon- 
sible for the fact that people abroad are not 
as well informed about the United States as 
we would like them to be. 

The strongest point in the work of the 
United States in the countries we visited is, 
of course, the activities of the International 
Cooperation Administration (point 4). We 
met. competent and devoted people among 
our extension agents, educators, engineers, 
medical men and other experts—men with 
missionary zeal, clear understanding of their 
program’s purpose and real interest in the 
people. Every member of the point 4 mis- 
sion feels himself surrounded by friends in 
Latin America. More than once when local 
people spoke warmly of point 4 personnel, we 
remarked: “They are typical of the United 
States, they are of the breed that has built 
the United States and continues to build it.” 
Unfortunately, point 4 remains known only 
within the communities it directly affects. 
People on the east coast of Latin America, 
for example, know little or nothing about its 
work on the west coast. 

The great majority of Latin Americans look 
to the United States as the beacon of their 
cultural, economic, and social evolution. The 
rising tide of anti-Americanism feeling in 
Latin America is a myth, whether it rests on 
misinterpretation of the mood of Latin Amer- 
ican peoples or on the wishful thinking of 
our enemies. It is a dangerous myth—the 
sooner we get rid of it, the better it will be 
for our policy in Latin America. 

Public opinion here has accepted the out- 
rageous behavior of mobs in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and other places as evidence of a 
strong undercurrent of anti-American feel- 
ings in these countries. This view has been 
used as an argument for revision of our 
policy and for increased United States aid to 
Latin American countries. If this reasoning 
is correct, my wife’s and my own highly fav- 
orable observations could be used as an argu- 
ment against increasing United States aid to 
Latin America. To my mind, this kind of 
thinking is utterly absurd. It actually 
amounts to saying to a foreign.country: “If 
you are not satisfied with the aid the United 
States. gives you, let your hoodlums attack 
our dignitaries or burn our information offi. 
ces. Then Uncle Sam will give you more.” 
Thus our aid would become either blackmail 
or a means of buying friends. 

Foreign policy cannot be based on such 
considerations. It must rest on a.clear 
definition of our objectives in each particular 
area. What are our objectives in Latin 
America?* To pave the way for the invest- 
ment of our private capital? To insure our 
control over the natural resources of foreign 
lands? To build up outlets for our exports? 
To influence their economic policy in accord- 
ance with principles which we do not apply 
consistently at home? 

For all considerations of this type I would 
substitute a simple statement: We are vital- 
ly interested in the progress of democracy 
and in economic and social progress in these 
countries, as the road to prosperity, unity 
and strength in the Western Hemisphere. 
This progress can be achieved only through 
the free individual efforts of the respective 
nations, but we can and should foster their 
efforts and contribute to their success. 


More specific questions concerning our 
policy can be answered in the.light of this 
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general principle. This principle demands, 
first of all, revision of our foreign-trade 
policy in Latin America. When the interests 
of our domestic producers and consumers 
clash with those of that area, we must realize 
that the interests of the latter are not alien 
to us. Compromises must be sought and 
found. 

Our cultural work in Latin America must 
be strengthened in scope and depth. We 
must expand our technical aid and be ready 
to help Latin American countries financially 
in their projects, encouraging those that are 
most promising. We cannot remain neutral 
in the fight between progressive and reac- 
tionary forces, and must not glorify dictators 
because of concessions they have given to 
our private companies. Each dictatorship is 
a setback in progress that we consider vital. 
We must do our best to dispel the vicious 
myth that the United States is sympathetic 
toward reactionary forces in Latin America. 
This myth is the strongest weapon of the 
Communists, and is as widespread in Latin 
America as the myth about the “anti-Ameri- 
can” feelings of Latin America in the United 


States. 





Newark in Her Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to insert the following 
editorial entitled “Newark In Her Debt,” 
that appeared in the Newark Evening 
News on July 21. As the editorial states, 
Doctor Fried has enriched her adopted 
land and Newark especially. She takes 
with her the profound gratitude and 
affection of her fellow citizens, and their 
best wishes for continued success and 
happiness. Doctor Fried translated into 
action our ideals of ‘democracy and 
freedom, and her dedicated service to- 
ward building better citizens and a 
better community has enriched the 
lives of countless families. 

The editorial reads: 

NEWARK IN HER DesT 

Newark will lose a dedicated and resource- 
ful community leader when Dr. Antoinette 
Fried leaves next month as executive di- 
rector of Fuld Neighborhood House to work 
in East Harlem. 

Dr. Fried has spent 13 years at the agency 
which serves the neighborhood surrounding 
the Rev. William P. Hayes and Felix Fuld 
Court housing projects in the central ward. 
But the fruit of her work stretches beyond 
these ‘boundaries, even to West Germany, 
where, under a State Department program 
in 1954, she advised educators and social 
agencies on human relations techniques 
used in the United States. 

Cooperation with a variety of groups and 
progressive—often unique—programs tailored 
realistically to meet local needs characterize 
Dr. Fried’s work in Newark. Under her di- 
rection Fuld House has become the only 
agency in the.city to employ a detached 
worker to help hard-to-reach youth who on 
their own initiative would not take advan- 
tage of traditionally organized programs. A 
combination work and recreation program 
for teen-age boys, operated by the agency in 









cooperation with the Essex County, Park 
Commission, is another practical result 
among many of Dr. Fried’s 
leadership. Progressive 

A cultured native of Vienna, she hag eh. 
riched her adopted land and Newark espee 
cially. She will be missed. 





Momentous Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following editorial from 
the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of July 
21, 1958: 
MOMENTOUS WEEK » 


This may be a momentous week in the 
affairs of man as Uncle Sam strengthens his 
landing forces in the Middle East and Rus. 
sia’s top brass insists on a top level con- 
ference between the Soviet Union, United 
States, England, France and India on the 
knotty problem that has been created in 
Lebanon and Jordan. 

The thought persists in United States that 
if Mr. Khrushchev wants to contribute some. 
thing to world peace he should operate 
through the United Nations and muzzle the 
man who now represents his country in that 
organization. 

You may have heard two able men com- 
ment on the troubled crisis on Meet the 
Press program on your TV last evening, 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH, New Jefsey 
Republican, JOHN SPARKMAN, Alabama 
Democrat. 

Both agreed, President Eisenhower had 
no alternative left to him when President 
Chamaun of Lebanon asked for help. Both 
men were as one in thinking the United 
Nations should carry the ball from here on 
in-so United States forces in that country 
could be withdrawn with speed. 

A resolution to that, effect was defeated 
in U. N. Security Council last week by use 
of the Russian veto, an instrument the So 
viet Union has used many times in the past 
to defeat measures not to her liking. 

Mr. SMirH and Mr. SPARKMAN were if 
agreement, Russian propaganda efforts were 
far more efficient ‘than those of America 
and may have had much to do with the 
Arab nationalist movement that has been 
gaining momentum of late. They thought 
it would be a fine gesture to invite Nasser 
to Washington and there show him actual 
proof we have no desire to expand our. tet 
ritorial holdings or force our way of goverl- 
ment on any other race of people. 


Since World War II this country has 7 


spent more than $900 million in the 

East in an effort to win friends, but whet 
the showdown comes we find ourselves out 
on the well-known flimsy limb. 

America, the friendliest of all the major 
powers, has failed miserably in gaining 
friendships through giveaway programs. It 
is difficult for one on the sidelines to sf 
just where Unicle Sam stubbed his toe. 

For-America it has been likened to chasing 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, 
and finding nothing but delusion at the end 
of the trail: y 

Every taxpayer in America has contributed 
of his or her earnings to the wealth that 
has been sent to the Middle East and othe? 
parts. of the globe to help other 
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1958 : 


other people regain their economic equi- 
‘Yorum after the War, and in many instances 
save them from starvation. 

We have been paid back by insults and 
outright condemnation; part of the price all 
distributors of worldly goods have encount- 
ered since the world began. 

Today, because of our generous benefac- 
tions we find ourselves up to our neck in 
Middle East turmoils, a respected representa- 
tive of the Nation kicked and spat upon in 


.gouth America, reviled in many European 


countries where we have been playing Santa 
Claus since the early days of World War I. 

One wonders if it would not be better for 
United States to withdraw within its own 
shell, expand her defensive strength and let 
the-rest of the world stew in its own juice. 





Shooting War Unlikely Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include the Editor’s Report of 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers, which 
concerns the present Lebanon situation: 
Evrror’s Report: SHOOTING WaR UNLIKELY 

Now 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in 


chief, the Hearst Newspapers) 


Call it what you will—war of nerves, cold 
war, hot war—what it is, is a mess. Never- 
theless, I don’t think it is going to turn into 
world war III, and I’ll tell you why. 

I don’t mean to imply that it is a mess 
because of what we have done or that we 
should have done it sooner or gshouldn’t have 
done it at all. 

Conditions and circumstances in the so- 
called Middle East—brought about by the 
different races and religions and national 
interests and ambitions, and schemes and 
intrigue, great wealth beneath the ground 
in the hands of a few and extreme poverty 
on the surface suffered by the many—are 
thade to order for Russia’s global scheme to 
bring about the downfall of the capitalistic 
system and the countries of the free world, 

There are two major principles involved. 
One is moral and involves our belief that 
countries and individuals should be free to 
determine their own forms of government by 


“ballot and not by bullets. 


The other is oil. 

The economies of countries in Western 
pe would come to a grinding halt with- 
out the oil and petroleum products of the 
Middle East, better than 60 percent of which 
they consume annually. It follows, there- 
fore, that if this oil were denied Western 
Europe these countrtes would have to go to 
the Western Hemisphere for it at considers 
ably greater cost, as was done during the few 
weeks when the Suez Canal was closed a 

couple of years ago. 
I got it from a top government authority 
vaeneand when Bulganin and Khruschev 
ted there a couple of years ago, that they 
been told the Mideastern oil was so vital 
3 land's very existence that she would 
© no alternative but fight for it, were 
even any possibility of it being denied 


T believe the wa‘ 

y it was phrased was, 
— than be economically slowly stran- 
a England would prefer to die 


\ 
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Tt is just as vital to the existence of "the 
other western European countries. In other 
words, the stakes in this game are so high 
that nobody can afford to run a bluff. Sure 
as shottin’ somebody is going to be called. 

There is, too, the added dangerous com- 
plication that Nasser has become so com- 
mitted to the principle of Arab confederation 
and convinced that he should head it that 
he, too, has gone beyond the bluffing stage. 
While he may not have actually committed 
or perhaps even contemplated the assassina- 
tion of young King Faisal of Iraq and his 
Prime Minister, he certainly has condoned 
-~it and shown his approval by immediately 
recognizing the assassins as the de facto 
ruling government. 

It is quite conceivable that the Arab States 
might some day form themselves voluntarily 
into a confederation and nationalize the oil 
fields, in which case the countries of Western 
Europe would be forced to make the best 
deal with the confederation that they could. 
After all, the Arab States would certainly 
want to sell their oil to somebody. 

Normally this continent does not need it 
and Rusia, who exports oil, does not need it. 
Therefore, Western Europe would be the log- 
ical customer in whoever’s hands the oil- 
fields repose. 

Russia could probably afford to contract 
for all of it and run the’price up, to force 
the free countries of western Europe to deal 
on its terms. However, I don’t think even 
Russia could afford to do that for long. 

‘The West must be gambling that while 
Russia would like to bring about a situation 
which would cause such consternation in 
the West, the Communists will not precipi- 
tate the unthinkable destruction of world 
war III, just to temporarily embarrass the 
countries of western Europe. * 

In a nutshell, Europe needs the oil and has 
it now, Russia hasn’t got it and doesn’t need 
it and, therefore, it is doubtful that the Rus- 
sians would bring about their own destruc- 
tion (which world war III would do among 
other things) over the present issue. 

Nikita Krushchev told the Hearst task 
forces on two different occasions that he be- 
lieves that eventual dominance of commu- 
nism was inevitable and that time was on 
the Communists’ side. If he honestly be- 
lieves that, I agree with the thinking of the 
major Western Powers that he will not risk 
self-destruction to bring about an end which 
he thinks he will attain by peaceful means 
in a relatively short time. 

Nasser too believes in the eventual forma- 
tion of an Arab confederation and he would 
indeed be a fool, which I don’t think he is, 
to precipitate a global conflict—again with 
certain self-destruction—for his goal, which 
he, too, believes he will attain fairly shortly. 

As I have said before I don’t have a relia- 
ble crystal ball—I wish I did have—but my 
guess is that Bob Murphy, of our State De- 
partment, who is now in Lebanon as the ace 
troublesheoter of President Eisenhower and 
Mr. Dulles, has the best chance of any west- 
ern diplomat of easing tension and getting 
the Arabs at least to listen to our side of 
the case. 

Bob has courage, intelligence, and skill 
and from-what I can gather from Washing- 
ton he has been given a free hand to play 
it-the way the ball bounces. He enjoys the 
trust of the Arabs, the respect of the British, 
and has had the confidence of the Presiderit 
since the time that Bob served as General 
Ike’s diplomatic advisor in the North African 
World War II campaign. 

Among his first duties, I would guess, is 
to see that President Chamoun, of Lebanon, 
keeps to his pledge not to seek an uncon- 
stitutional second term, and that the elec- 
tion July 24 for a new president takes place 
on schedule. But I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if Bob Murphy came up with far more 
important accomplishments. He’s a good 
man to keep your eye on. 


/ 


/ 
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The crystal ball. gets real foggy when I 
seek in it an answer as to whether we are 
going to oust or deal with the present gov- 
ernment,of assassins in Iraq. In this con- 
nection, I do not see that Nasser’s secret 
meeting with Khrushchev necessarily means 
Russian intervention. You will notice that 
Nasser has been talking it up about protect- 
ing Iraq, but he hasn’t said a word about 
moving against the American or British 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan. 

The one most likely circumstance of Rus- 
sian intervention is that Iraq will ask Krush- 
chev to parachute reinforcements into that 
country, which is exactly what England did 
at the request of King Hussein, of Jordan. 
The danger there, though, would be that 
Russian paratroops might be fighting Brit- 
ish paratroops and that could easily ignite 
the world. 

Returning to my belief that the Russians 
do not want to start world war III, my guess 
is that they will not play with fire. Since 
the end of World War II Russia has avoided 
military contact in any situation other than 
those with foregone conclusions, such as 
picking up the Baltic states and maintain- 
ing the position of its troops at the end of 
World War If in Central Europe. 

Reaching across Iran to get into an almost 
certain fight becaues some hot-headed Arab 
soldier shot his king, I suspect, would not be 
their idea of a good deal. 

My guess—and, I hope and pray to God 
that I am right—is that forceful action of 
the United States, Britain, and -France in 
seeking to maintain peace and return to the 
status quo ante, which is diplomatic lingo 
for “as you were,” will prevail. 





Soviet Insincerity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the millions 
of people the world over who look to the 
United Nations as the instrument for 
collective security find the Soviet’s con- 
stant resort to the veto in the Security 
Council a discouraging thing. It is most 
regrettable that the very world agency 
which was created for the purpose of 
furthering the cause of peace thus finds 
its basic purpose flouted by the chronic 
Soviet dissenter. And yet, even this de- 
vice of negation utilized by the Russians 
may serve the useful purpose of expos- 
ing to the world the insincerity of the 
Soviets. Truly, it is by deeds, not words, 
that nations as well as individuals are 
judged. 

A very able exposé of Soviet insin- 
cerity in its U. N. actions is contained 
in an editorial of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette, in its issue of July 
22. Captioned “Red Insincerity Exposed 
by Soviet’s U. N. Action,” the Gazette’s 
editorial aptly defines Russia’s real ob- 
jectives and then proceeds to destroy the 
Soviet case. 

I commend the reading of the edi- 
torial and I include it for the attention 
of my colleagues. The editorial follows: 
Rep INSINCERITY ExposeD spy Soviet’s U. N. 

ACTION 

If there had been any doubt about Rus- 

sia’s real objectives in’ the Middle East and 
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its insincerity in posing as a paragon of 
peace, that doubt was removed Monday by 
the Soviet’s opposition to the Japanese com- 
promise plan for easing explosive tensions in 
Lebanon. 

The Japanese plan, designed to permit the 
withdrawal of American marines from 
Lebanon, simply gives Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold blanket authority to 
strengthen the U. N. observer organization 
in Lebanon in whatever way is necessary to 
protect the political independence of that 
country. 

The United States gave its approval, say- 
ing the plan offered a way to get United 
States marines out of Lebanon. Great Brit- 
ain followed with an offer to work out a plan 
with Hammarskjold to permit the withdrawal 
of British forces from Jordan. 

France, Sweden, and other countries threw 
their support to the plan as a means of set- 
tling the danger-fraught situation in the 
Middle East. 

But the Russian delegate, Arkady A. 
Sobolev, refused to go along. He said the 
Soviet Union could not support the Japa- 
nese plan because it would amount to a 
tacit approval of the United States landings 
in Lebanon and the British landings in 
Jordan. He said it would, in effect, make 
the U. N. a party to the intervention. 

By his actions, Sobolev was overlooking, 
or ignoring, the very purpose of the U. N., 
which is to settle disputes and maintain 
world peace. And if the U. N. cannot in- 
tervene when the peace of the world is 
threatened, then certainly it cannot func- 
tion in the purpose for which it was created. 

While he did not say it in so many words, 
Sobolev strongly indicated that Russia 
would resort to its old standby, the veto, 
to block the Japanese plan. This would 
be the Soviet’s 85th Security Council veto 
in what can be nothing less than a deliber- 
ate effort to keep the world in chaos. 

What, we ask, could possibly be wrong 
with a plan that would accomplish the with- 
drawal of foreign troops and at the same 
time set up safeguards for maintaining a 
small nation’s political independence? 

The answer, of course, is that such a plan 
could have only the highest sincerity of 
purpose in protecting both justice and peace. 

But we don’t think Russia wants the 
United States marines withdrawn from Leb- 
anon or the British from Jordan. This 
would interfere with the Soviet’s propa- 
ganda machine in its efforts to stamp the 
West as warmongers and to keep the Middle 
East in a turmoil. 

By its actions in the Security Council, 
Russia has shown the utter fraud of Khru- 
shchev’s five-power peace conference pro- 
posal. 

And this gives us the big hope that Russia 
has been so diabolically clever in its schem- 
ing that its insincerity will be fully exposed, 
and fully realized, by all nations of the 
world, including those in Nasser’s sphere of 
influence. 





Residents of Luzerne County (Pa.) En- 


dorse the President’s Action in Leba- - 


nese Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
which was featured in the Wilkes-Barre 
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Sunday Independent of July 20, 1958, 

setting forth the opinions of a cross- 

section of Luzerne County residents on 

the President’s action in the Lebanon 

crisis: 

County Resiwents Say Ike Was RIGHT 
SENDING UNITED StTaTes Forces TO LEBA- 
NON 


The vast majority of Luzerne County resi- 
dents endorse President Eisenhower's deci- 
sion to send United States military person- 
nel into Lebanon to protect American 
interests there and to safeguard that country 
from aggression, a survey by the Sunday In- 
dependent showed yesterday. 

While the opinions, voiced by county resi- 
dents from Duryea to Hazelton, showed 
overwhelming support for President Eisen- 
hower’s action, there was some criticism that 
his decision came at a late date. 

There also was a sprinkling of we should 
mind our own business attitudes. 

But by far, most of those interviewed 
claimed that President Eisenhower acted 
correctly in sending American troops into 
Lebanon. 

Here are the opinions of a cross section 
of Luzerne County residents: 

Joseph Blaski, Hanover Township: “It cer- 
tainly looks bad right now, but I don’t think 
the President had any other choice but to 
send the Marines into that area to keep the 
Communists and their pals from taking over 
more territory.” 

William Kennedy, Wilkes-Barre: “The 
thing had to be called some time, so I guess 
this was as good a time as any to find out 
just how tough this guy Nasser is and how 
much help he can expect from the Russians.” 

Donald L. Honeywell, Wilkes-Barre: “My 
only fear is that those countries we thought 
were friends of ours will not support us now 
and the American forces will have to be 
pulled out with a great deal of loss to our 
prestige.” 

Abe Drubey, Jr., Wilkes-Barre: “The idea 
of an all-out war is not a pleasant thought, 
but the way things have been shaping up, a 
showdown had to come some time.” 

Al Ruck, Nanticoke; “No real point in me 
worrying about it right now. If there’s a 
war they'll call us back soon enough. Of 
course, I’m not so sure the old uniform and 
I are still the same size.” 

Mrs. Betty Pleban, Lee Park: “The Presi- 
dent had to have sound reasons for his ac- 
tions and it’s time we called a halt to some 
of the things that are happening to the free 
word.” 

Edward C. Curley, Wilkes-Barre: “I hope 
all this blows over and that the Russians 
and their friends get the_idea that the 
United States is not going to put up with 
any more of their moves to control people.” 

William Smedley, Kingston: “The Presi- 
dent is a former military man and un- 
doubtedly felt that the situation called for 
the drastic military move that was made. 
I think most Americans will back him up 
100 percent.” 

Carl B. Olsen, Trucksville: “We're not ex- 
actly weaklings from the military standpoint 
and it’s time we stood up to the saber rat- 
tling that the Russians have been doing.” 

Joseph Gunning, 1714 Wyoming Avenue, 
Forty Fort: “President Eisenhower's decision 
to send United States Marines into Leba- 
non is good leadership. To have the Big 
Stick in a key spot will have a tendency to 
slow up the policies of Russia. Our action 
was necessary if any kind of freedom is to 
prevail in the Middle East.” 

Chief of Police John Adams, Luzerne: 
“President Eisenhower’s decision to send 
troops to strife-torn Lebanon no doubt is 
necessary. I am certain the President con- 
sulted with leaders of Congress and Senate 
before he took action.” 

Beverly McHugh, 74 South Atherton Ave- 
nue, Kingston: “I hope President Eisenhower 


did the right thing when he sent troops ints 
Lebanon.” inte 
Gordon James, Rural Delivery 2, Dallas; 
“The President did what was right. It wag 
the only choice he could have made if we 
are to live up to international agreements 
and preserve the United Nations.” ; 

George H. Waters, 99 West Union 

Kingston, retired Metropolitan agent: 
I would like to know is how President Risen. 
hower is going to get the marines out of 
Lebanon, without the Nation losing face, 7 
could be worse if Dick Nixon was in the 
White House.” 

Edward Crossin, Mercer Avenue, Ki 
president of the Greater West Side Memoria} 
Post, Disabled American Veterans: “What’ 
else could the President do?” 

Burgess Jack Dempsey, Wyoming: “I hope 
that the decision of President Eisenhower to 
send troops in to Lebanon was not too late, 
I am inclined to be just a little on the pegsi. 
mistic side right now.” 

George Hewitt, 175 Main Street, Luzerne: 
“The decision of President Eisenhower to 
send the Marines into Lebanon was for the 
best interest of the Nation. We cannot con- 
tinue to put up with the ruthless actions 
of Russia who are trying to undermine our 
influence for justice and equality.” 

Fred P. Gibbons, 970 Wyoming Avenue, 
Forty Fort: “The President is right. It ig 
about time the Nation told Russia where to 
get off. Sending the Marines into Lebanon 
is one way to do it. We have had too many 
sad experiences, such as dealing with Hitler 
to procrastinate when it comes to s 
Nasser and the Soviet Government. I am for 
a strong determined policy.” 

Jerry Iscovitz, 126 Main Street, Luzerne: 
“I believe the President acted for the best 
interest of the American people. Our rela- 
tionship with dictators and aggressors have 
been costly, when they are permitted to be- 
come well entrenched. We cannot permit 
the free world to become imperiled.” 

Mrs. Cyrus Shearer, 31 East Walnut Street, 
Hazleton, mother of Pfc. James Shearer, one 
of the Hazleton marines who landed in Leb- 
anon: “First, let me say I am deeply con- 
cerned about my son. Our whole family is 
worried. I dorf’t know whether it was the 
right thing to do (sending troops in). Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is a military man andl 
guess he knows what he is doing.” 

John Bove, 536 Wyoming Street, Hazleton, 
father of Cpl. Robert Bove, the other Hagle- 
ton marine landed in Lebanon: ‘What can 
I say? The whole thing is a little too deep 
for me. I can’t commit myself one way or 
the other. I do feel definite U. N. action 
should be taken and, if needed, other troops 
from other countries should be sent in. It 
goes without saying that my wife and my- 
self and all of us are worried for the safety 
of our son and the other marines.” ; 

Attorney Anthony C, Falvello, 35 West 
Diamond Avenue, Hazleton, a veteral: 
“There is no question about it. President 
Eisenhower should have strengthened our 
friends in the East much sooner. One must 
consider the valuable oil; lands there and 
it is essential that those oil land areas T& 
main under a government that is 


. to us.” 


Victor C. Diehm, 627 West Diamond Ave-— 
nue, Hazleton: “I believe the move was if 
order. I discovered while traveling , 
Europe recently that the popularity of @ 
United States was low in many quarters. 
Many people feel the United States is #0 
vacillating—afraid to take a firm stand 


I think the U. N. should act promptly and 
make sure the situation doesn’t get out 


& 


hand.” sie q 





Géorge Chisnell, 804 West Diamond Af 
nue, Hazleton: “I think the move by 4 
President minimized the possibility of @ 


eral war. I have the utmost fajth im im : 
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not’ only as President dealing in civilian 
matters, but with his military background 

pelieve he is completely cognizant of the 
strategic timing of the move.” 

Mrs. John Cembrock, Heights: “There was 
nothing else that the President could do. 
J have @ son in the Army and I pray that 
nothing serious will result from the landing 

roops.” 
_—_ ‘Walter Cunningham, Wilkes-Barre: 
“Things are happening 60 fast that I can’t 
keep up with them. I suppose the Presi- 
dent did the right thing. They know a lot 
more in Washington about those things 
than we do.” 

Mrs. John Gilboy, Dallas: “It is about time 
that some action was taken. We just can’t 
jet'those Russians push us around without 
doing something about it.” 

Mrs. Mary Francis, Wilkes-Barre: “All I 
can say is that I hope the President’s action 
doesn’t mean another world war. I have 
lived through two of them and this time, 
everyone will feel the effects.” 

Mrs. Ann Herring, Wilkes-Barre: “I don't 
know anything about world problems. Let 
the politicians settle them.” 

Mrs. Della Grabowski, Lyndwood: “The 
President was absolutely right. We had no 
other choice.” 

Ernie Sfarnas, 8 North Main Street, Pitts- 
ton, businessman: “I think it’s about time. 
We made our mistake 15 months ago when 
the British and French had Nassar hiding in 
the cellar. We should have helped them, not 
stopped them.” 

Louis Schiffman, 104 William Street, Pitts- 
ton, businessman: “I don’t think President 
Eisenhower could have acted any differently. 


. There was little choicé ih the matter and I 


feel he knows what he’s doing.” 

Mary Finnan, 714 Hawthorne Street, Avoca: 
“I think the President did what was right, 
but I bet Truman is getting a kick of it since 
he was criticized for going into Korea. Don’t 
you think the State will go Democratic, this 
year?” 

Stanley Turkos, 500 Stephenson St., Dur- 
yea, businessman: “I think we beat Russia 
to the draw. We've got to protect.our own 
interests in all parts of the world.” 

Mary Norris, 34 North Main St., Pittston, 
saleslady: “I think the President was right. 
The Russians have to be stopped from under- 
mining and stealing countries. No’ one 
wants war, but the Russians have to be 
stopped.” 

Ned Levey, 314 Race St., West Pittston, 
businessman: “I think it was a good move. 
President Eisenhower took the bull by the 
horns after we were pushed to the walls.” 

Steryl Serfoss, 101 Philadelphia Avenue, 
West. Pittston: “The President carried out 
the Eisenhower Doctrine passed by Congress 
with an amendment by Senator MANSFIELD, 
from Montana, directing aid to any country 
as long as such aid is requested and is con- 
sidered vital. In this case, it was both re- 
quested and vital.” 

John E. Romanowski, Nanticoke: “Time 
will tell whether the action was right or 
Wrong. We are proud and honored to have 
our son serving with the Marines in Lebanon 
but definitely worried.” 

David Jones, Nanticoke merchant: “The 
United States made a smart decision by mov- 
ing veg Lebanon before trouble started. It 

ave been done h 
of Hungary.” years ago cake e case 

P. J. Guesto, Ashley pharmacist: “I think 
We were right but, at the same time, hope 
it doesn’t lead to another war.” 

Benjamin F, Howells, Nanticoke publisher: 

ent Eisenhower is to be commended 
a action. The United States should 

& positive and definite stand and stop 

ae the Communists.” 

- Her G, Nahas, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre: “Because of 
close contact with the people of Leba- 
through the American University of 


ga3 
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Beirut the American way of life is well un- 
derstood and dear to the educated youth of 
Lebanon, They understand our free way of 
life and as a result of the principals of 
democracy they have learned at the Ameri- 
can schools, both missionary and cultural 
that we have founded there in Lebanon. I 
feel that the intellectual core of the Near 
East in general will be in complete sympathy 
with the probléms facing the free world.” 

Henry Mack, Laurel Street, Wilkes-Barre: 
“It’s time something is done to bring peace 
to the world. One thing is sure, you can’t 
underestimate this country of ours. We're 
well prepared and we can strike anywhere in 
the world on a few hours’ notice. We should 
back our President in time of ‘trouble.” 

Ray Ultsch, Wilkes-Barre: “I don’t like 
wars but if they push us around it’s time 
we put a stop to it. We have a military man 
as President and he proved his ability dur- 
ing the last war. I feel sure he knows his 
Way around now.” 

Ralph Lorenzotti, South Washington 
Street, Wilkes-Barre: “We’re all worried 
about fighting wars but if we have to fight 
Communists then it is time we put our 
shoulders together. God is on our side and 
we know we’reright.” , 

Frank Yuknavitch, Wilkes-Barre Town- 
ship: “None of us likes wars but we can’t 
stand being pushed. We-.have a great coun- 
try and it’s worth defending anytime. Ike 
must know his job. He has had a lot of 
experience.” 

Thomas C. Thomas, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at Union Street, Wilkes-Barre: “I am in full 
accord with President Eisenhower. The 
country of Lebanon is outstanding for its 
educational background, having the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut. Our country as a 
whole should back our President.” 

Rev. John Koury, pastor of St. Anthony’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre: “The idea of Eisen- 
hower is the life of Lebanon. Without the 
American idea Lebanon would be a mere 
mouthful for the Republic of Egypt. The 
people of Lebanese descent in this country 
are thankful to the United States Govern- 
ment and President Eisenhower for the sup- 
port of the Lebanon Government.” 

Tom A. Evans, city treasurer: “The Presi- 
dent’s action has my full approval. He has 
proved himself in war and peace and in 
these troubled times every American should 
be glad that such a man is at the helm as 
Commander in Chief to guide our military 
decisions.” 

Samuel Thomas, produce merchant: “If it 
means keeping the Reds from getting a foot- 
hold I’m for it, you bet.” 

William D. Jones, public safety director: 
“An ounce of prevention is always worth a 
pound of cure in my book and I think Mr. 
Eisenhower prescribed the right dosage when 
he sent the Marines to this troubled spot 
to make it clear to the whole world that we 
never let down our friends and allies.” 

Benjamin Dalassandro, central city bar- 
tender: “I am glad to see the Marines move 
in fast. We have always waited to take the 
first punch. It’s time we got in the early 
licks to show we mean business.” 

Attorney Reynold J. Kosek, veteran of 5 
years’ service in World War II: “I served 
under General Eisenhower and haye great 
respect for his wisdom in military matters. 
His handling of the present situation proves, 
I think, that we have an aggressive Com- 
mander in Chief in the White House and 
that’s good for the Nation in these times of 
international unrest.” 


Fire Chief Ambrose Saricks: “In our busi- 
ness we have a saying ‘stop ’em (fires) when 
they’re small.’ The same is true, I believe, 
in the handling of world affairs. The Presi- 
dent was right in stepping in at the kindling 
point in Lebanon and not waiting until he 
had a general alarm on his hands.” 

James Corbett, Navy veteran and ILGWU 
recreation director: “This time we didn’t 
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wait until it was too late. I think the Presi- 
dent was right in sending the marines pron- 
to. Looks to me as though the situation is 
well in hand.” 

John Bonk, Laurel Run: “It’s about time 
we showed Russia we mean business.” 

Mrs. Blanche Jones, Laurel Run: “Eisen- 
hower knows what he is doing. After all, 
the was the military leader for the Allies dur- 
ing World War II.” 

Walter (Blaze) Martin, Plymouth, captured 
in north Africa during World War II: ‘“‘Eisen- 
hower is acting properly to avoid the mis- 
takes of the last war. If the Allies showed 
a firm hand when Hitler started to grab 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, we would have 
had more men to fight for freedom in the 
first war and maybe he would never have 
reached Africa.” 

Stanley Gryskiewicz, Plymouth: “By send- 
ing a formidable force to the Middle East at 
this time, Eisenhower might be doing the 
world a service. I don’t think Russia wants 
war any more than we do but she under- 
stands force better than diplomacy.” 

Frank Nemshick, Edwardsville; “Our job Is 
to build a strong civilian defense unit at 
home to prepare for emergency. Let’s get 
out and volunteer for home-front service 
and leave the international problems to 
Washington.” 

Police Officer Gus Snyder, Larksville: “I 
agree with Eisenhower. That gang with Nas- 
ser has been bulling its way long enough 
and Russia is behind them. See how quick 
Russia recognized the new group in Iraq. If 
we leave them go they’ll take over all the 
countries. Give it to themh now in the lan- 
guage they understand and we will avert 
more serious trouble.” 

William Kelly, Plymouth: “We probably 
would have avoided a lot of this if we en- 
couraged the British and Frenmeh to hold the 
Suez Canal when their paratroopers took-it. 
Eisenhower has the right idea in sending the 
marines. My old outfit knows how to do a 
thorough job.” 

Police Chief Larry Kendig, Plymouth: 
“There probably was nothing else to do ex- 
cept what Eisenhower did. If we left things 
go, they would grab up all the small coun- 
tries and we would really be in trouble. Ike 
called their bluff and I think they will back 
down like Nasser did in the Suez Canal 
deal.” 

Edward Yob, Plymouth: “Look what hap- 
pened in Europe, Korea and China where the 
Communists were allowed to move in before 
we acted. Eisenhower is profiting by mis- 
takes of the past. He had to offer a hand 
to our friends or lose face as a military 
power and champion of the free world.” 

Joseph W. Urban, 30 New Sullivan Street, 
Swoyerville: “I believe in defending our- 
selves. I’m against Communists. If they 
need me I'll go, even if I was in World War 
a 

John Fabian, 79 Milbre Street, Swoyerville: 
“If you have to, you have to.” 

John Saxon, truck driver, 247 Slocum 
Street, Swoyerville: “I think President Eisen- 
hower was right in sending troops to Leb- 
anon.” 

Anthony Janowski, 22 Gillespie Street, 
Swoyerville: “My opinion is that the Ameri- 
can troops should’ be there.” 

Sam Dia Maria, 278 Slocum Street, Swoy- 
erville: “I believe our troops should have 
never been sent to Lebanon. It is none of 
our business.” 

Stephen R. Stefanides, 33 Gillespie Street, 
Swoyerville: “I don’t like to see our troops 
go over there. We should mind our own 
business.” 

Sam Slomowitz, 326 Hughes Street, Swoy- 
erville: “I definitely approve the Eisenhower 
decision.” 

Steve A. Farris, 274 Chapel Street, Swoy- 
erville: “I am firmly convinced this is a long- 
range program on the part of the Russians 
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and against all free countries. 
we stop it, the better for all.” 

John Dorish, Sr., 410 Main Street, Swoyer- 
ville: “Personally I feel it is the right move 
to send troops there.” 


The sooner 





A Contrast Which States the United States 
Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. . Mr: Speaker, the sight of 
Khrushchev shedding crocodile, tears is 
not very impressive. Perhaps, swayed by 
his own bloated importance, he is going 
in for broad comedy. In any event, 
Khrushchev is weeping copious tears 
over the fact that the United States Ma- 
rines and soldiers are in Lekanon, at the 
specific request of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, to protect that country from ag- 
gression by infiltration. Khrushchev 
finds this most outrageous. He is work- 
ing overtime to get the last drop—tear 
drop—of propaganda out of it. He very 
conveniently forgets that he ordered So- 
viet military forces into Hungary to 
crush Hungarian patriots, under the 
cover of deceit, while pretending that the 
Kremlin would enter into discussions for 
the peaceful settlement of the Hungar- 
ian uprising. The Soviet doublecross in 
the Hungarian crisis was one of the most 
infamous acts in history. 

All of this is ably recited in a timely 
editorial in the July 22 issue of the 
Charleston Daily Mail entitled ‘““A Con- 
trast Which States the United States 
Case.” For the Recorp, I wish to include 
the editorial and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. The edito- 
rial follows: 

AMERICANS IN LEBANON, RUSSIA IN HUNGARY; 
A CONTRAST WHICH STATES THE UNITED 
STATES CASE 
By way of clearing its throat and giving 

due notice, the Soviet Government notes 

that it will “not remain indifferent to acts 
of unprovoked aggression in a region adja- 
cent to its borders.” 

For the Soviets this is fairly polite talk and 
fairly reasonable, too. The United States 
would say exactly the same if the Soviets, or 
anyone else, made an aggressive move in the 
direction of Mexico, Venezuela, or Paraguay. 

Since the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States has taken an unfavorable view of 
European interest in American affairs, and 
we may gain some insight into Soviet think- 
ing simply by imagining what the United 
States would do if Soviet marines piled 
ashore on the beaches of Vera Cruz. 

What remains to be decided, then, is a 
twofold question: 

Is the Marine landing at Beirut an act 
of aggression—unprovoked or not? 

The Soviets excluded, how will the rest 
of the world look at it? 

As to the first the evidence seems to be 
on the American side. The invitation to 
land was legitimate enough. The act itseif 
seems to have taken place in an atmosphere 
of peace and good will. No one, it is worth 
noting, is being shot at, and no one has been 
killed. If this is aggression, it is a fairly 
new and generally wholesome variety. 
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As to the second question—whether the 
rest of the world will lean to the American 
or the Soviet interpretation—the final an- 
swer is not available yet, but the voting 
in the United Nations suggests the trend. 
Save for Sweden and Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, the rest of the members ac- 
cept the American view: That this is not an 
act of “unprovoked aggression,” as the So- 
viets have it, but the gesture of a great power 
toward one of its firm allies. 

If further argument is required, it might 
be pointed out that American intervention 
in Lebanon is considerably less aggressive 
than Soviet intervention in Hungary. On 
that contrast, the United States might well 
rest its case. 





Tenth Anniversary of Congregation Beth 
Hillel of Washington Heights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN| THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and with 
the unanimous consent of the House, I 
am pleased to set forth an historical 
summary of the Congregation Beth Hil- 
lel of Washington Heights in my con- 
gressional district. 

Congregation Beth Hillel was founded 
in 1940 through the initiative and ener- 
getic efforts of Samson Schmidt, who, 
an American by birth, had returned to 
this country in 1932 after having lived 
in Munich for several decades. During 
the following years he kept in touch 
with the ever increasing number of his 
coreligionists from Munich, who were 
seeking a haven from Nazi persecution 
in New York City. Being aware of these 
Jewish immigrants’ need for a congrega- 
tional bond, Samson Schmidt began to 
pursue the possibilities of establishing a 
replica of their former congregation. 
This plan took on concrete form when 
in 1940 their long-time rabbi, Dr. Leo 
Baerwald, arrived in New York and ex- 
pressed his readiness to assume once 
again the responsibility of serving as 
spiritual leader to his reborn congrega- 
tion. By that time the number of 
Jewish immigrants from Munich living 
in Washington Heights had increased to 
several hundred. Due to the tireless 
efforts on the part of Samson Schmidt 
and Rabbi Baerwald, in collaboration 
with other dedicated men and women, 
the new congregation Beth Hillel was 
founded in 1940. Its first president was 
Dr. -Herman Schuelein, whose well- 
known name and highly esteemed per- 
sonality added to the prestige of the 
young congregation. 

During the high holy days of that 
year, inaugural services were held at the 
former Paramount Building in Wash- 
ington Heights. From the outset the 
large attendance, even at the regular 
Sabbath services, augmented by numer- 
ous nonmembers living in the neighbor- 
hood, bespoke the great need for such a 
congregation in that area. 

According to the classifications cus- 
tomary in the United States, Beth Hillel 
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may be considered a conservative con. 
gregation. Services were cond 

the order of the old Munich prayerbook, 
retaining also the familiar canto 
melodies. Due to this familiarity te 
congregation, from the very beginning 
felt at home in the services held in their 
new country. During the early y 

the interest of the older generation, ger. 
mons were delivered exclusively in Gr. 
man. This was not only a linguistic ex. 
pedient, but it also strengthened 
common ground of thinking and raising 
questions. However, in recent y 
especially under the leadership of Rabpj 
Dr. Hugo Stransky, who took over in 1955 
from Rabbi Dr. Baerwald, for the sake 
of the younger generation, and as thei 
elders have become more familiar with 
the language of their new country, ser. 
mons have been given alternately jn 
German and English. English has also 
been the language of teaching in the 
religious school from its inception as 
well as of all cultural and social actiyj- 
ties sponsored by the youth group and 
by the younger members of the sister. 
hood. 

In 1941, the newly founded Congrega- 
tion Beth Hillel was greatly strengthened 
by its merger with a kindred group from 
Nuremberg. Under the leadership of 
their former rabbi, Dr. Isak Heilbronn, 
whose untimely death occurred in 1943, 
and the trustee, Richard Jung, a number 
of Jewish immigrants from Nuremberg 
had at first joined an existing American 
congregation in Washington Heights. 
Finding that this solution did not meet 
their need for spiritual and cultural co- 
hesiveness amidst the many difficult ad- 
justments necessitated in the new coun- 
try the members of the former Nurem- 
berg congregation then decided to join 
their brethren from Munich so as to be 
able to worship once again in their 
familiar tradition. 

The expanded Beth Hillel flourished 
under the joint spiritual leadership of 
Rabbis Baerwald and Heilbronn and to 
Richard Jung’s dedicated collaboration 
on its board of directors. By the end 
of the forties the family membership 
had increased to about 2,000 souls, for 
whom the old Paramount Hall now 
proved wholly inadequate, even includ- 
ing other rooms in the same building 
where subsidiary services were Ccon- 
ducted during the holy days. The 
growing religious school also pointed up 
the nedéd for larger, more appropriate 
quarters. In September 1948, on its 
8th annversary, Beth Hille] was able 


to inaugurate its own building at Sl 


West 182d Street, originally built by the 
Government for post office purposes. 
Thanks to the generosity of the congré- 
gation it was possible to purchase this 
building and to commission the are 
tect, Fritz Nathan, to rebuild it asa 
agogue and Jewish center. 
Since that time Beth Hillel of Wi 
ington Heights has been growing 
ther; not only in membership, We 
now amounts to about 750 families, ™ 
also in its cultural, ‘educational, 
social programs. An active 







parents’ association and youth group, ® | 


dedicated Chevra Kadisha, a 
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of the aspects of congregational life 
which strengthen the bond among its 
members, under. the administrative guid- 
ance of a board of trustees of 24. The 
presidents of the synagogue were Dr. 


' Hermann Schuelein, Richard Jung (who 


died in 1957), Louis Bauernfreund, and 
pr. Leopold Landenberger, and at 
present Dr. Paul Simon. 

when Rabbi Baerwald retired in 1955, 
he continued to take a lively interest 
in the affairs of Beth Hillel. Under the 
jeadership of the succeeding Rabbi, Dr. 
Hugo Stransky, the congregation has 
continued to grow in vigor, incorporat- 
ing in its program many features 
adopted from its American counterparts 
and involving the younger members for 
more active participation. Dr. Stran- 
sky has had a most distinguished record 
as a religious and civic leader. He is a 
native of Prague, Czechoslovakia, where 
he served for 9 years as rabbi. During 
World War II he was a rabbi and Army 
chaplain in England; from 1947 to 1951 
chief minister of Melbourne Hebrew 
Congregation, Melbourne, Australia; 
and from 1952 to 1955, principal rabbi 
in New Zealand. 





Right-To-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement on right-to-work 
laws by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam is one 
that I believe contributes significantly to 
the case against such legislation. ‘The 
broad point of view which Bishop Oxnam 
presents cuts across the lines of self- 
interest of either labor or management, 
and is therefore an important consider- 
ation of the merits of the case. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of his message in the REcorD: 

THE RIiGHT-To-WorkK LAws 
(From an address by Bishop G. Bromley 


Oxnam, Baltimore Conference, Westmin- 
ster, Md., June 7, 1958) 


So-called right-to-work laws are fraudu- 
lent. They are neither intended nor de- 
signed to guarantee work or to establish the 
right to work. These laws are sponsored by 
the same reactionary forces that once sought 
to destroy labor organizations. When the 
churches in 1908 declared, “The churches 
stand for the right of labor to organize and 
to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing,” men of similar 
mind declared the ‘Social creed of the 
— to be radical and subversive. Yes- 
ane intelligent and two-fisted individ- 
aoa ts sought, by the use of the labor spy 
ies the black list, by intimidation and 

» to destroy the labor movement. 
Greedy and undemocratic powers that main- 
the 12-hour day and by every device 
company housing to depressed wages 
Sought to resist the introduction of democ- 
racy into the economic order are among 


: _ who today sponsor these right-to-work 


. The public is being deceived by the 
machinations of these stupid men who tis 
Teprese nt the wise and far-seeing leaders of 


or 
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contemporary business who long since have 
seen the wisdom of dealing with organized 
labor, of meeting at the bargaining table, 
and of using the mind instead of the fist 
to reconcile differences. 

Americans believe in the right to work. 
They resent the parasite, and see work as an 
obligation. But just as the Communist de- 
liberately misuses such worthy terms as 
“peace,” “democracy,” and “justice,” so, too, 
clever crafty and.highly paid public relations 
experts have designated these endeavors to 
weaken labor as right-to-work laws. They 
would return to the jungle of industrial 
struggie, instead of marching forward to the 
bargaining table with its sensible and scien- 
tific cooperation. 

Actually, a sanctimonious subterfuge is 
being foisted upon the public. The real 
purpose of these laws is to deny both: man- 
agement and labor the right through col- 
lective bargaining to establish a relationship 
wherein all of the workers belong to a union 
and, through representatives of their own 
choosing, bargain collectively with all of 
the employers in a particular industry, 
whether local ef national, through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 

The executive board of the division of 
Christian life and work of the. National 
Council of Churches has declared “that un- 
ion membership as a basis for employment 
should neither be required nor forbidden by 
law: the decision should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining.” 

The board of social and economic rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church has stated, 
“Such laws are miscalled ‘right-to-work 
laws,’ since they do not oblige anyone to 
give an individual a job. * * * We hold 
that ‘union membership as a basis for con- 
tinued employment should be left to agree- 
ment by management and labor, through 
the process of collective bargaining.’” 

The archbishops and bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ohio have said, 
“There are certain abuses which sometimes 
creep into the labor movement, but we are 
convinced that ‘right-to-work’ laws are not 
the proper means to correct them. * * * As 
to the present ‘issue before the electorate in 
Ohio, we are convinced that a ‘right-to-work’ 
amendment would not solve our problems, 
but lead to a more intensified struggle for 
domination and thus postpone an era of 
peaceful cooperation.” 

The Reverend William J. Smith, S. J., di- 
rector of the St. Peter’s Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations in Jersey City, N. J., has said 
in a pamphlet entitled “What’s Wrong With 
Right-To-Work Laws,” a pamphlet that car- 
ries the imprimatur of Patrick A. O’Boyle, 
Archbishop of Washington, that “the one 
right that a misnamed ‘right-to-work’ law 
touches upon directly is the right of freedom/ 
of contrast between union and management. 
It denies to both these parties the right to 
agree voluntarily to a union-shop contract.” 
He refers to the union shop as one where 
“a company and a union agree voluntarily 
that all employees represented by the union 
in the plant should become members of the 
union.” This is based upon the principle 
“that the worker who is sharing the benefits 
of the collective bargaining contract should 
have sufficient sense of social justice to carry 
his share of the cost.” Father Smith con- 
tinues, saying, “A Taft-Hartley collective- 
bargaining contract covers all employees in 
the bargaining unit. The union becomes 
the exclusive legal agent of all the employees. 
The benefits accruing from that contract 
are bestowed upon all without discrimina- 
tion. The full weight of supporting that 
contract and its legal agent, however, falls 
only upon the beneficiaries who’ volunteer 
to become union members. In our opinion, 
it is sheer inconsistency to state that all the 
burdens of that contract should fall only 
upon some of the individuals covered by it.” 
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The Protestant churches in Ohio have 
spoken through the general assembly of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, saying, “We urge 
the citizens of Ohio to reject legal proposals 
which will make either the open or union 
shop compulsory. Such proposals are unde- 
sirable and ;incompatible with the develop- 
ment of such management-labor relations 
as are in accord with the public interest.” 

Current exposure of corruption in some 
unions has been seized upon by those who 
would destroy all unions to foster right-to- 
work laws. The high standards of integrity 
and the democratic practices of the great 
unions of this nation are not known to large 
numbers of people who think of all labor as 
led by corrupt tyrants. The achievements 
of American labor in raising the standards 
of living, carrying democracy to the demo- 
cratic order, ridding the American labor 
movement of subversive elements, and of 
maintaining a stable economy are matters of 
proper pride and constitute a fundamental 
bulwark against the inroads of totalitarian 
and atheistic materialism. The right-to- 
work law means a return to the battlefield. 
The most significant progress has been made 
in industrial relations where the workers be- 
long to the union and the union, through its 
representatives, meets management, through 
its representatives and together they think 
out the problems that should not be fought 
out. 

The law requires an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employees when, after 
a properly supervised election, the bargain- 
ing union is decided upon. It is far wiser to 
have all of the employees belong to that 
union, sharing in their obligations as well as 
in their benefits. Even if there is disagree- 
ment upon this proposition, a law that for- 
bids employers and employees from enter- 
ing into agreements to establish a union 
shop is in no sense a_right-to-work law. 

For purposes of illustration, we Methodist 
ministers belong to an annual conference. 
Agreement has been reached in the demo- 
cratic general conference of the church 
where our laws are passed concerning mem- 
bership in an annual conference. All minis- 
ters who are to be appointed to our churches 
by a bishop must belong to the afmual con- 
ference. The general conference determines 
the educational qualifications of our minis- 
ters. The annual conference votes unon the 
admission of members to the conference and 
insists that certain standards shall be main- 
tained. The effect of a law similar to the 
right-to-work laws in methodism would 
mean simply that any individual who 
wanted to serve in one of our churches 
might do so, if the church wanted to em- 
ploy him. Before very long, our standards 
would be gone and the whole responsible sys- 
tem based upon law would break down. The 
doctors have their medical societies and 
maintain their standards. A right-to-work 
law carried out in the medical profession 
would mean that subject to State law, any 
doctor, no matter what school he graduated 
from or whether ne graduated from any 
school, might go out and practice medicine. 
It would be solely up to the person who 
wished to employ him. Lawyers who have 
their bar associations may well ponder these 
right-to-work laws. The purpose is not 
right-to-work.. The real purpose is to 
weaken and eveuntally to destroy the demo- 
cratic labor movement. 

Yesterday, the great insurance companies 
were under investigation in New York. The 
makers of munitions were investigated, so 
too the powerful financial agencies of the 
country. There was much that was discov- 
ered that needed proper control. No one is 
objecting to an investigation of corruption 
in the labor movement or anywhere else. 
There ars practices that are not only im- 
moral but ought to be criminal. The right- 
to-work laws have nothing to do with the 
question of corruption in business or in 
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labor. They are a dangerous proposal, con- 
ceived in hypocrisy, and proclaimed in 
Pharasaic deceit. The forward-looking busi- 
nessmen of America who have long since 
recognized the wisdom of the organization 
of labor and the propriety of collective bar- 
gaining should speak with single voice to 
strike down this pretense. 





The Responsibilities of the Negro Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vital and important institu- 
tions for keeping alive the democratic 
traditions of this Nation is a free and 
unfettered press. Newspapers of Amer- 
ica have, for the most part, sought to 
live up to their responsibilities as quasi- 
public agencies, in the belief that an 
informed public is an alert public, ever 
sensitive to possible encroachment both 
from within and without our borders. 

Over 150 American newspapers are 
published primarily for Negro readers, 
and it is particularly true that these 
papers, weeklies, except for two dailies— 
Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, Ill—have 
rendered exceptionally distinguished 
service with sustained editorial support 
to the high principles of our Constitu- 
tion. In so doing, they have served by 
helping to keep America strong. 

A few weeks ago, the publishers of 
these papers, the National Newspapers 
Publishers’ Association, were addressed 
by the President of the United States. 
The occasion was a summit conference 
called in the Nation’s Capital, bringing 
together Negro leaders from every sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Shortly thereafter, the group met in 
an annual session in Philadelphia, Pa., 
to consider, among other aspects of 
their publishing enterprises, the manner 
in which Negro newspapers might fur- 
ther live up to their responsibilities and 
obligations to the people of America. 

One of the panels of this conference 
was addressed by Mr. M. A. Lockhart, 
director of advertising and promotions 
of the Amsterdam News, a great news- 
paper published weekly in the city of 
New York. The Amsterdam News, I am 
proud to state, is a potent factor in in- 
forming the Negro public of Metropoli- 
tan New York concerning contemporary 
social, economic, and political issues. 

Excerpts from Mr. Lockhart’s address 
before the distinguished National News- 
paper Publisher’s Association follow. 
They are particularly pertinent to the 
responsibilities of the American press in 
that Mr. Lockhart pulled no punches in 
urging his listeners to maintain only 
the highest standards of journalism; es- 
pecially in relation to the Negro con- 
sumers, who annually pour some $17 bil- 
lion into our American economy. 

Quotes from Mr. Lockhart’s address: 

The United States Supreme Court’s deci- 
Sion, in 1954, on public school integration, 
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marked one of the most momentous mile- 
stones in American race relations. Although 
it concerned the educational world pri- 
marily, we can accurately state that it has 
already had far-reaching effects on the busi- 
ness community. 

Newspapers and other forms of advertis- 
ing media have paused to take a good long 
look at the Negro market. What they see 
is largely an image created, for the most 
part, by the Negro newspaper. For this, 
we can take a bow; since there can be no 
gainsaying the fact that Negro citizens, both 
individually and organized, have depended 
on their own papers to help muster public 
opinion, behind the quest for what we call 
first-class citizenship. 

It follows in logical sequence, therefore, 
that if we helped create what amounts to 
sociaf revolution, we must not permit our- 
selves to fall victim to the changes we have 
sired. Rather, we should, after making an 
accurate estimate of the current situation 
and finding ourselves in a deep hole, re- 
gard that hole as a foundation upon which 
to build for the future. * * * 

Negro publishers have become step-chil- 
dren in the advertising family, largely be- 
cause they have failed to live up to the re- 
sponsibility inherent with the quasi-public 
status we seek to enjoy. 

The fact that lineage in Negro papers has 
slumped to a danger point is due to the fact 
that we have not lived up to the rules of the 
game. The past decade has seen the news- 
papers of the Nation challenged by TV and 
radio to the point where we have ultra-se- 
lectivity, and no publication is going to re- 
ceive anything better than token recogni- 
tion unless through sheer merit. 

The basic need is to build a bridge of un- 
derstanding and information between the 
Negro papers and the advertising world; the 
agencies, the media directors, and plans 
boards. If we want to be a part of top 
policy, then our policies must match top 
policy, both in standards and requirements. 
Without attempting to sermonize, suppose 
we analyze some of the basic shortcomings 
we need to overcome. 

Research: The science of finding out what 
people buy and want. How pitifully little 
research is conducted by Negro newspapers. 

It was President Eisenhower, I believe, who 
said, “In a free economy, people do not al- 
ways buy just because they have the money. 
Theirs is the sovereign right of choice.” 

Most certainly, we should make factual 
and documented information about the Ne- 
gro consumer—his wants and aspirations—a 
genuine and not a conjured up part of our 
selling tools. ~ 

We have likewise failed to give any sem- 
blance of hard-hitting merchandising sup- 
port to our advertisers. Even though we 
are aware of the hand-in-hand relationship 
between advertising and merchandising, we 
allow pinch-penny attitudes to color our 
thinking. 

These are just some of the areas of op- 
eration where we might pause for reappraisal. 
Among others are proper editorial support 
for the product we advertise, technical defi- 
ciencies, and .above all, the editorial con- 
tent of the papers themselves. Certainly, 
far from being least in importance, the read- 
ing content of our papers is generally not up 
to standard as far as adequate coverage is 
concerned. 

In setting our sights to the future, it might 
be well for us to make partnership our goal. 
Not partnership in the strictly legal inter- 
pretation, but rather as associates in the 
chosen task of making this American econ- 
omy @ fabric of such durable and unpier- 
cable ‘composition, with the free inter- 
change of information and ideas leading us 
on to the ultimate democracy for which we 
strive, 


Community Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO,. Mr. Speaker, ag 
a Congressman, I believe that a 
sentative should remain close to his peo. 
ple and should know the needs of his 
community. A legislative forum igs one 
of the best means for a Representatiye 
and his constituents to exchange their 
ideas for mutual benefit. I have worked 
closely with parent-teacher associa 
trade union groups, fraternal o 
athletic clubs, churches and synogogues, 
tenant organizations, civic groups, and 
have received the benefit of their views, 

On May 22, 1958, I cosponsored a legis. 
lative forum. A summary of the discus. 
sion and results will prove interesting 
reading. 

The first annual legislative forum spon. 
sored by the East Harlem Council for Com- 
munity Planning and the Yorkville Civic 
Council with Congressman ALFRED E. Sawyr- 
ANGELO was held on May 22, 1958, at the 
Ruppert Brewery at 1639 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

The purpose of the forum was to explore 
areas of particular concern’to the Yorkville 
and East Harlem communities and areas 
where the various agencies and community 
groups might be able to make a contribution 
by working together. The nonpartisan 
forum was mainly directed toward suggest- 
ing legislation to assist these goals with the 
idea of making the various, city, State and 
Federal legislators aware of the proposals 
adopted by the forum. 

After the opening address by Rev. George 
Todd, chairman of the East Harlem Council 
of Community Planning, indicating the pur- 
pose of the conference and welcoming the 
participants, the conference was divided into 
four separate panel discussion groups a 
follows: 

Housing in East Harlem: The chairman 
of this panel was Hortense Gabel, deputy 
State rent administrator. The panel 
speaker was Herman Cohen, executive di- 
rector of the legislative committee on hous- 
ing and multiple dwellings. 

Housing in Yorkville: Victor Remer, a 
sistant director of the Lenox Hill Neighbor- 
hood Association, chaired this panel and 
Robert I. Randall, treasurer of the Citizens’ 


Housing and Planning Council, was the - 


speaker. i 

Youth and schools: Hugh K. Johnson, 
acting chief of street club work for the New 
York City Youth Board, was the chairmal, 
and Jean Rubin, staff associate for publi 
affairs at the Community Service Society 
was the speaker. 


Economics and the consumer: Commis: - 


sioner Edward Corsi, executive director of 

LaGuardia House, chaired this panel. Mur- 

ray Kempton, labor columnist at the New 

York Post, was the speaker. ai 
PANEL SUMMATIONS 


Housing in East Harlem 


Mrs. Gabel eloquently described the Bast — 


Harlem community—the dilapidated teme 


ments, the overcrowded rooming houses; W@  — 


thousands of families displaced to 


room for the gigantic housing projects which 


will soon house 25 percent of the 7 


tion. She made a plea for more in' re : 


and imaginative planning, for the ; 
tion of underoccupied, underused oF 
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1958 . 
etl 
, and lastly, for the constructio: 
cee smaller housing projects better 
related to the community. . 

She was joined by Mr. Cohen in outlining 
the various legal tools which can help re- 
lieve and correct our inadequate housing 
conditions. The rent control laws still nec- 

in the face of the continuing housing 
shortage, the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs bill 
which can be the key in promoting the ra- 
cial and economic integration of our neigh- 
porhoods, the State neighborhood slum pre- 
yention plan which would make it possible 
to preserve the character of a neighborhood 
through rehabilitation or construction of 
various kinds, and the Mitchell Lama law 
which would fulfill what may now be our 

test need—middle income housing. 

Public interest, participation and pressure 
were held, both by the speakers and the au- 
dience, to be the keys: to the enforcement 
of existing laws, to the promotion of new 
ones as needed, to the proper functioning 
of the various city agencies, and even to se- 
curing vacant land for future buifding. 


Housing in Yorkville 


Both Mr. Remer and Mr. Randall described 
the serious and growing housing situation 
in-Yorkville. It was noted that thosuands 
of Yorkville families have already been 
evicted and many thousand others face evic- 
tion for the erection of high rent luxury 
apartment houses in New York’s new garden 
spot. The problems facing elderly people 
and others on fixed incomes were explored 
as well as the difficulty in securing adequate 
new apartments at moderate and low rentals. 
Accordingly, the 7 proposals adopted by the 
panel follow: 

1. The establishment of a central city 
relocation in which private real estate inte- 
rests could participate. This group would 
set fair standards, list potential relocation 
sites, synchronize demolition and building 
schedules, etc. 

2..Compel builders to relocate as part of 
the requirements of procuring certificates 
of eviction. (Lack of free housing market). 
This would mitigate tenant hardship and 
facilitate repossession of properties by re- 
putable builders. 

8. Persuade the comptroller to utilize 
more frequently the tax abatement powers 
he possesses to stimulate new low and mid- 
dle income development and the rehabilita- 
tion of existing structures. 

4. Persuade private, nonprofit agencies, to 
sponsor Mitchell Lama construction for the 
oy needed low-middle income : fami- 

es. 

5. Develop some small, scatter site, public 
housing units in Yorkville. 

6. Develop a master plan like the one being 
developed in the West Side project area by 
the planning commission to insure upgrad- 
ing and to sustain balance. (This might be 
done by a total regional zoning code plan 
Which would be set up to ensure the build- 
ing and/or rehabilitation of diverse kinds of 
housing.) 

7. Start to build immediately on vacant 
areas all over New York, under existing Fed- 
eral legislation, temporary, but good basic 
housing, to shelter families in transition be- 
cause of either public or private construction 
or rehabilitation. 

Youth and the schools 


Mrs. Rubin presented ta the panel a com- 
Prehensive view of existing services and the 
a 8aps in service available to the youth 
sa en unity. Both the speaker and the 
nm made reference to inadequate 

lidgets for casework services, shelter care, 
ent mental health care, and welfare 
a tance. The unmet educational needs of 

community were explored with sugges- 
that existing remedial reading classes 
mites , that the bureau of child guid- 
aot. ure additional financial contribution, 
at preemployment continuation facil- 


n~ ities be expanded. The recreational needs of 


the area have not been satisfied. A recent 
request for 10 new summer community cen- 
ters rejected without even 1 such cen- 
ter authorized. A communitywide program 
with various agencies lobbying most actively 
for increased expenditures for the youth was 
advocated. It was felt that legislation cur- 
rently pending in the Congress could be of 
real‘ assistance in providing tools for the 
youngsters in the area. Federal aid to edu- 
cation, federally endorsed scholarship grants, 
and Federai funds for child welfare services 
were cited as examples. 
Economics and the consumer 


Mr. Kempton discussed the lack of pro- 
ductivity involved in many industries today 
and compared the desire of the automobile 
industry to produce larger and more chrome- 
spangled cars with the need for more small 
and simple cars. He suggested a broad hos- 
pital-construction and roadbuilding pro- 
gram, stating that hospitals and roads were 
needed régardless of the salutory effect that 
such programs might have on the sagging 
economy. Mr. Corsi, drawing upon his vast 
experience in labor matters in New York, 
participated in the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the present recession. Congressman 
SANTANGELO, who was present for this panel 
discussion, reported on the antirecession bill 
he had introduced and called for increased 
and extended unemployment-insurance ben- 
efits. 

PLENARY SESSION 


Following the panels, a report was made to 
the entire assembly of the progress in each 
of the areas. Reverend Todd -then intro- 
duced the keynote speaker, Congressman 
SANTANGELO. 

Congressman SANTANGELO emphasized the 
changing nature of the community of East 
Harlem and Yorkville and the related prob- 
lems created by the. economic and social 
transition there. He pointed out that the 
objective of our housing and social program 
is not only to eliminate slums, but also to 
develop a balanced community where fam- 
ilies of different economic levels may live side 
by side and asserted that while public hous- 
ing is popular in New York, its faulty ad- 
ministration has uprooted and dislocated 
families who have lived in the community 
for decades and brought about economic 
ghettos. In order to achieve the goal of 
balanced communities, he has introduced 
legislation which would prohibit local hous- 
ing authorities from considering the income 
of minors for the purpose of admittance to 
public housing and continued occupancy 
there, but would include such income when 
fixing rentals. While Federal regulations do 
not restrict the permissible income of minors, 
local authorities have adopted restrictive 
eligibility requirements. In recognition of 
the paradoxical situation which exists in 
Yorkville where low-cost housing projects 
with rentals at $10 per room per month are 
being constructed within a few blocks of 
luxury apartments renting at $75 per room 
per month, he recommended that the Gov- 
ernment or a citizens housing group should 
seek to build spot projects within the in- 
come. limits of the community’s residents. 
Stressing that the upheaval of present struc- 
tures has also adversely affected senior citi- 
zens who are widowed or single, he recom- 
mended that the eligibility age for singe per- 
sons should be reduced to:60 years and that 
more apartments for single persons should 
be provided, with high priority given to such 
dislocated single persons. 

On the problems of our youth and juvenile 
delinquency, Congressman SANTANGELO af- 
firmed that responsibility for the welfare 
and morality of our young people must be 
restored to parents and schoolteachers. He 
also called for greater understanding and 
courage on the part of public officials in 
regard to children who have been in trouble 
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and wish to rehabilitate themselves by ob- 
taining gainful employment in governmental 
agencies. Civil-service positions, postal em- 
ployment, licenses and responsible positions 
are denied to these delinquents who have 
transgressed instead of being made available 
to them in a spirit of constructive coopera- 
tion. Congressman SANTANGELO deplored the 
lack of Federal aid for school construction 
which is so desperately needed in our com- 
munity. 

In regard to the problems of economics and 
the consumer, Congressman SANTANGELO 
commended the chairman of the panel, Ed- 
ward Corsi, who, as industrial commissioner, 
has been a vocal spokesman for higher min- 
imum wages and broader coverage for un- 
employment insur&nce. He also noted with 
approval that Congress, to combat the re- 
cession, has adopted many work programs. 
He suggested further that the Federal Gov- 
ernment establish a fund to make Federal 
grants available to localities in need of 
schools and hospitals. 

Congressman SANTANGELO pointed out that 
while the housewife is complaining of the 
high levels to which consumer prices have 
risen for food supplies, farmers have re- 
ceived less of the consumer dollar. At pres- 
ent the farmer receives only 40 percent of 
the consumer dollar and the remainder is 
going to the food chains and distributors. 

Congressman SANTANGELO promised to cone 
tinue his advisory council meetings and ex- 
pressed his hope that other legislators would 
follow his lead in establishing community 
forums in order that greater cooperation 
take place between representatives and their 
constituents, 





Dr. Ernest Gruening, the Real Pioneer 
of Alaskan Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
every great cause has its foremost cru- 
sader, its Richard the Lionhearted, its 
peerless leader. 

In the case of Alaskan statehood, this 
individual has been Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
who served as Alaska’s Governor from 
1939 until 1953, and: whose book The 
State of Alaska has been the real hand- 
book of the statehood movement. 

As one who has visited Alaska many 
times as a civilian—and also as one who 
served in the Alaskan theater of war in 
our Army during World War II, from 
1942 until 1944—I can testify that Ernest 
Gruening was carrying on a lonely battle 
for statehood, when some of the present 
summer patriots of statehood were actu- 
ally in opposition. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an eloquent editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 21, 1958, 
paying tribute to Ernest Gruening’s pio- 
neering role in the movement for Alaskan 
statehood, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

He Foucut ror 25 Years 

Countless people, many of them no longer 

living, share in the victory that now at- 
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tends the 40-year struggle to bring Alaska 
into the Union. In the .current Congress, 
the constructive efforts of Majority Leader 
JOHNSON and Minority Leader KNOWLAND 
and Senators JACKSON, NEUBERGER, CHURCH, 
MorsE, and KUCHEL, among others, stands 
out. In the House, passage was due in large 
part to the strategy of Representative 
O'BRIEN of New York, who found a legal 
but seldom used way to get the bill before 
the House even though it had been smother- 
ing for 10 months in Howarp SMITH's Rules 
Committee. 

On the executive side, Secretary of In- 
terior Seaton gave infinitely more help than 
his predecessor, Douglas McKay. But there 
is little doubt that no one else did as much 
as Ernest Gruening, Governor of Alaska for 
14 years by appointment of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and since 1956 a “Senator” 
from Alaska in the anticipatory congres- 
sional delegation elected by the people of 
Alaska 2 years ago. It is safe to say that 
no one else has seen as much of Alaska 
as Ernest Gruening. As governor he visited 
not only remote points on the mainland, 
but the many islands of the Aleutian chain. 
The leading book on the subject, The State 
of Alaska, is his, and he gave it that name 
4 years ago as evidence of his faith ‘that 
statehood was coming. 

It takes nothing from the contributions 
of many others in Alaska and Washington to 
say that the blue ribbon in the statehood 
fight goes to Ernest Gruening for his unre- 
lenting battle over a full quarter century. 





Representatives Walter and Hillings 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, by far 
the vast majority of those who come to 
our shores from foreign countries to 
make this their future home become fine, 
upstanding, and patriotic citizens of the 
United States and contribute much to 
its progress and welfare. 

An increasing and alarming number, 
however, are or become members of the 
Communist conspiratorial apparatus, 
subversives, racketeers, or just common 
criminals. The law properly provides, 
in order to protect our internal security, 
that such persons forfeit their right to 
residence in this country. After due 
trial, they are deported, usually to the 
place from whence they came. In case 
after case through legal maneuverings 
and outright abuse of our judicial proc- 
esses, these deportees have flaunted the 
law and remained in this country for 
many, Many years, some indefinitely. 

Congressman FRANCIS WALTER has in- 
troduced legislation which, if enacted, 
will prevent these abuses of our hospi- 
tality and judicial processes. He has 
been vigorously and conscientiously sup- 
ported in his move by Congressman Pat 
Hiturnes, of California. Both of these 
dedicated Members of the Congress are 
to be commended for their efforts and 
foresight. 

The Los Angeles Examiner, in a lead 
editorial on July 21, 1958, clearly and suc- 
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cinctly points up the issues involved. 
The editorial follows: 
URGENT REMEDY 


The Judiciary Subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives has reported favorably 
on a bill intended to make major reductions 
in the periods of litigation that are serious 
and often dangerous obstacles to final dis- 
position of deportation cases. 

Introduced by Representative WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, this measure has 
been given immediate urgency by the flag- 
rant case of William Heikkila, of San Fran- 
cisco, native of Finland and an admitted 
one-time Communist, who has been either 
the beneficiary or the victim—according to 
whose viewpoint is consulted—of 10 years of 
protracted deportation proceedings. 

But the necessity for the legislation spon- 
sored by Mr. WALTER is the bitter fruit of long 
and tragic experience. Throughout all the 
years of our neglect in this matter, as he 
emphasizes, many subversives and conspira- 
tors against the peace and security of the 
United States, and many hoodlums, gang- 
sters and criminals menacing the property 
and lives of decent people, have been able to 
remain in this country with immunity from 
our laws and with contempt for our society. 

Mr. WALTER makes a special and proper 
point of the fact that the program he pro- 
poses for the remedy of judicial abuses in 
deportation cases will provide full protection 
for aliens and citizens alike in all the vital 
areas of their constitutional rights. 

But this phase of the problem is put in its 
proper perspective by Representative Par 
HILLINGS, Republican, of ‘California, and a 
member of the subcommittee, who is vigor- 
ously supporting the WALTER proposal. As 
Mr. HILLINGs says, the safeguarding of con- 
stitutional rights is a basic duty of the 
Congress, but it is an equally challenging 
obligation to correct the great weakness of 
a judicial system that is inoperable for long 
periods of time against the most dangerous 
of our enemies. 

It is one of the essentials of protective law 
in this field, as he insists, that these enemies 
“will not be allowed to make a mockery of 
our courts after once receiving their pro- 
tection.” 

The Walter bill is presently before the 
full Judiciary Committee of the House, and 
its consideration by that group and eventual- 


ly by the whole Congress should be free of, 


all delay. The basic principle here involved 
is that those who would destroy us are left 
free to do so, as long as this reckless gap in 
our security system remains, 





Popular Jim Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Mirror of July 9, 
1958: 

PopuLaR JIM FARLEY 

Big Jim Farley, 1 of the 2 or 3 favorite 
citizens of New York, has announced that 
he will be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator... Usu- 
ally the Mirror does not concern itself-with 
primaries. The es set up candidates; 
the people make the choice. 

But James Aloysius Farley is something 





different. He is not only a man, he ig» 
institution amdéng us. He is not only» 
politician but a respected and even bel 8 
citizen. Go to any public dinner, whether ft 
is a charitable, a religious or “ 
gathering, and watch the univerggj 
cheer that greeets the mention of 
name. Always the applause for him jg the 
greatest. “ea 

This is not because he was Franklin 
Roosevelt’s campaign manager. 2, 
applaud Farley as vehemently as 
do, It is not because he was once a mem. 
ber of a Presidential Cabinet; in New York, 
there are lots of those around. It ig because 
he is Jim Farley. 

It is said that some of the 
leaders are opposed to Farley because he 
broke with Roosevelt over the third term 
issue. That he did and more honor to him 
for putting country above personal interest, 
At any rate, Jim Farley holds the respect and 
affection and can get the votes of Demo- 
crats and Republicans and it seems to ys 
that it would be a short-sighted politician 
who would decline to give Jim the honor 
that he merits. 

Well, we said our piece in defiance of alj 
our rules and we hope that Jim gets the 
nomination no matter who is against him. 
If it is left to the people, Farley cannot 
lose. 





Nutrition and Medical Problems—Dis- 
tinguished Service of Dr. Tom D. Spies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL - 


OF ALABAMA 


-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24,1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the re- 
cent convention of the American Medi- 
cal Association in San Francisco, Dr, 
Tom D. Spies, director of the nutrition 
clinic at Hillman Hospital, in Birming- 
ham, Ala., was presented the associ- 
ation’s distinguished service award. The 
clinic’s outstanding contributions t 
medical knowledge in the field of nutri- 
tion and nutritional disorders are widely 
known and appreciated. I am proud 
and délighted that the American Medi- 
cal Association has presented its highest 
award, which has been given only 2 
times in the 108 years of its existence, 
to this outstanding Alabama doctor and 
research director, Dr. Spies. 

Earlier this year the legislature of 
Puerto Rico enacted a resolution & 
pressing official recognition to Dr. Spies 
for his discoveries which have been 9 
beneficial to humanity and for his i- © 
terest in Puerto Rican hospital institi- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recom 
the editorial from the June 7 issue 
the Journal of the American all 
Association about Dr. Spies’ work, The 
editorial is entitled “Nutrition and Med 
cal Problems.” ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

NUTRITION AND MEDICAL PRosLEeMs 

The chemical composition of foe, 
drug, or poison taken into the a i 
have a profound effect on one’s body, | 
and spirit, Heretofore nutritionists 2 = 
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y concerned with determining the 
composition of the foods most 


nly used, with little thought for their . 


relation to medical problems. No one has 
heen more active in bringing this relation- 
to both nutritionist and physician than 
Dr. Spies, whose latest contribution to 
this field appears in this issue. As in al- 
most any field, what at first appeared sim- 
ple is found with each new discovery to be 
an’ but simple. Although research 
rarely does and is not expected to give us 
definitive answers to all questions, every 
ce in our knowledge of nutrition 
should when properly applied aid in build- 
ing health and preventing disease. Many 
diseases formerly of unknown origin are 
now recognized as due wholly or in part to 
chemical imbalances within the body. 

In any effort to prevent disease early rec- 
ognition is an important factor. Diagnostic 
criteria originally based on descriptions of 
far-advanced cases >%f such diseases as pel- 
lagra and sprue are of little or no value in 


has 


early recognition, and when recognition of, 


the cause of a direase leads to prevention 
the advanced cases become a rarity. This 
necessitates setting up new criteria for find- 
ing the early and the chronic but mild 
cases—always a more difficult problem. 
Meanwhile many such cases go unrecog- 
nized, misdiagnosed, and improperly treated. 
It is difficult to think of a more frustrating 
experience for such a patient than to goon 
for years labeled a hopeless neurotic. These 
patients can never get well on placebos or 
bromides, but when the deficient element in 
the diet is supplied they promptly regain 
their health. 

Another important point to remember is 
that apparently no one develops a deficiency 
of only one of the water-soluble vitamins. 
It seems to be necessary when such a defi- 
ciency is discovered to search for others and 
correct them. Unlike smallpox, one attack 
of a nutritional deficiency does not confer 
immunity. The only prevention is a daily 
supply of all the necessary elements in the 
diet. Of course no one should get the im- 
pression that all dieases are caused by a 
nutritional deficiency or can be prevented 
by an adequate diet. The important thing 
toremember is that chemical imbalances in 
the body may play a part in any disease and 
do play a large part in many a condition 
in which the possibility of nutritional defi- 
ciency is not even considered. 





Lest We Forget—That Khrushchev Is a 
Ruthless Murderer and Enslaver, Not a 
Peacemaker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


‘i OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 
am. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 


Tinclude the following eloquent editorial 


the New York Herald Trib 
July 24, 1958: rss 


“a Just 20 Yarps From FREEDOM 
item took only one paragraph to tell 
ee Associated Press ticker. But it spoke 
This is what it said: , 
An unidentified man in civilian clothes 
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guard fired one pistol shot. The man died— 
20 yards away from the border.” 

Only 20 yards away from freedom. And 
willing to risk death to obtain it. 

No matter what soothing notes may come 
from the Kremlin, about the easing of ten- 
sions in a fear-haggard world, the central 
fact remains that a Communist state is a 
prison, and that its inmates would flee it, 
if they could. That is what the Hungarians 
tried to do, and the Poles are still trying 
to do. President Nasser of Egypt would 
do well to ponder these facts before he 
lurches any further, of his own volition, into 
the all-too-eager arms of the bear that walks 
like a man, 





Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley delivered at the 
opening ceremony of the 84th grand 
lodge session of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks of the United States 
of America held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Sunday evening, July 6, 
1958: 

Dear brother Elks, as many of you know, 
I have seldom missed an Elks national con- 
vention since my first convention in Atlantic 
City over 40 years ago. From time to time I 
have been honored by the privilege of ad- 
dressing these gatherings of my brothers and 
fellow Americans from every site of land 
under our flag. I am doubly honored tonight 
for it is my great privilege and pleasure to 
extend to this 94th grand lodge session of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks the 
official greetings of the city of New York on 
behalf of our distinguished mayor, the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Wagner. 

Other duties that took him out of the 
city tonight made it impossible for Brother 
Wagner to be here and personally bid you 
welcome to our great and wonderful city. 
His regret is the greater because, as a past 
exalted ruler of New York Lodge No. 1, the 
founding lodge of Elkdom, Mayor Wagner is 
himself a member of this grand’ lodge and 
shares with all of our 1,200,000 brothers 
throughout America the love and affection 
that we hold for the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. 

It is always a very special occasion when 
the Elks return to New York for the na- 
tional convention. New York is hometown 
to all Elks, wherever we live, for it was here 
90 years ago that our order was founded. 
It was from New York City that the actors 
and entertainers who conceived the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks and who 
in their travels introduced it to distant 
parts of the land and passed on to other 
men the high ideal of a brotherhood united 
by the principles of charity, justice, broth- 
erly love, and fidelity. 

It is with rightful and justifiable pride 
that New York looks upon the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks as one of its 
finest contributions to the people of 
America. 

Today, there are more than 1,840 Elks 
lodges, and every week the number grows. 
They are in the great cities, in small cities, 
and in the villages throughout our land. 
Wherever they are the Elks Lodge is, always 
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has been and, thank God, always will be the 
home of stouthearted Americanism. The 
history of our order covers half the history 
of our country. And in that time, in_war or 
in peace, the Elks have been determined and 
aggressive defenders of liberty, and unyield- 
ing foes of all who have sought to destroy 
or weaken it. 

We ~ preach . Americanism. We teach 
Americanism. We practice Americanism. 
We do these things not-from a blind accept- 
amce of the past but because we know that 
we are the inheritors of political, social, and 
econemic ideas and ideals that have an- 
swered the prayers in men’s hearts, and are 
the source of our strength and greatness as 
@ nation. 

Because of our firm faith in the American 
dream, we have never lost confidence in our 
way of life. Sputniks may rise into the 
heavens, sent there by slaves who serve the 
desperate ambitious of dangerous men. 
They may strike fear in the faint-hearted, 
and cause those of little faith to speak ad- 
miringly of Communist triumphs. But we 
Elks know better. We know tha, as long as 
we Americans remain true to ourselves, so 
long as we stand faithful to the concepts 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States, and symbolized by the magnificent 
statue that stands in the harbor of this city, 
then America will stand always as a rock 
against which communism and every tyran- 
ny will break and perish. 

As conservative as Elks are, with respect to 
any attempts to tamper with our liberties, 
we are just as liberal when it comes to 
lending a helping hand to those who have 
suffered the hurts of life, to guide our youth 
toward the greatest fulfillment of their 
hopes and talents. As a measure of this 
liberality, this generous spirit that animates 
the men of Elkdom, our order last year spent 
more than $7 million for benevolent pro- 
grams so Many in number and so varied in 
character that they cannot be listed in de- 
tail. And the dollars invested in them are 
indeed a poor measure of their worth. A 
far better measure is the many thousands 
of crippled children whose bodies have been 
restored at our hospitals—the thousands of 
cerebral palsied youngsters who have been 
taught. to talk, to dress and feed themselves, 
and who have known the immeasurable 
thrill of joining other youngsters at school 
and at play, because the Elks provided the 
treatment that set them free. 

When our colleges open their doors next 
September, several hundred young Ameri- 
cans will be able to enter those doors only 
because the Elks dug into their pockets and 
gave them scholarships. Some of these 
young people are superior students, enor- 
mously gifted, others are average. But they 
all have talents that our country needs, and 
they will be able to make their greatest con- 
tribution to society because of the generosity 
of Elks. 


And always, do we remember the men who 
defended our liberties and who today lie 
wounded or ill in hospitals. In gratitude 
for their sacrifices, the Elks—throughout the 
year and in every veterans’ hospital in the 
land—bring to these men entertainment and 
recreation. We remember them at Christ- 
mas and other special occasions. In these 
and other ways we try to bring cheer and 
pleasure, to share a little the load they 
bear and, above all, to make them know 
that we do not and shall not forget. 

These, my friends, are some of the true 
measures of Elkdom. They are in fact a re- 
flection ofthe true greatness of America. 
They are the real spirit of America, the 
spirit that gives meaning to the words of 
our Constitution. This is the spirit that 
flames from the torch high over New York 
Harbor, high over America, across the 
world—and sends its message of serene de- 
fiance to sputniks everywhere. 
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Proudly, indeed, the city of New York 
welcomes the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks to the city Of its birth. We 
rejoice in Elkdom’s achievements. We know 
that this grand lodge session, at the busi- 
ness meetings that will get underway to- 
morrow, will chart a course for future 


achievements for the betterment of all- 


America. Our city offers you all its re- 
sources for your comfort and convenience 
while you attend to the business that brings 
you here. And, as the most hospitable city 
in the world, New York bids you, when the 
time comes to play, to enjoy to thé fullest 
the pleasures of the good life that we offer 
in such abundance. For that is traditional 
with Elks, we know the joyousness of life 
when enriched with good fellowship, and 
who want to share it with others. 





Language and Our Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my special interests has been 
America’s deficiency in the language 
field. It is so shocking and appalling 
that it need not be whipped to death. 
Frankly, if there were no other excuses 
for the Elliott bill, the language pro- 
vision alone would be worth the entire 
program. This should not be miscon- 
strued—I am in favor of the entire pro- 
gram. 

Anyway, an excellent editorial in last 
night’s Washington Evening Star should 
be brought to the membership’s atten- 
tion, and I herewith submit it. 

LANGUAGE AND OuR SCHOOLS 


In declaring that the study of a modern 
foreign language should be included in 
every American child’s upbringing—from 
the third through the sixth grade, and pref- 
erably for a consecutive 10 years—the 
United States Office of Education has put 
a timely warning finger on another great 
weakness of our school system, public and 
private alike. 

A few statistics are enough to point up the 
seriousness of the situation. Half of the Na- 
tion's 23,000 high schools, for example, do not 
have a single class in any of the modern for- 
eign languages. Similarly, in those that do 
have such courses, less than 15 percent of the 
student body enrolls in them. As for the col- 
lege level, only about the same percentage 
studies French or Spanish or a comparable 
tongue, and fewer than 8,000 Americans are 
engaged in trying to learn Russian. By way 
of contrast, an estimated 10 million Soviet 
students are now studying English. 

These are facts that have led some of our 
highest educational authorities to warn that 
the United States is the most backward of 
all major nations in the vital field of lan- 
guage competence. Moreover, it is likely to 
remain that way as long as our elementary 
schools—unlike those in Europe, on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain—fail to do some- 
thing about the problem. That is why the 
Office of Education has put special emphasis 
on the idea—an idea which our District edu- 
cators are wisely trying to put into effect— 
of starting courses in French, Spanish, etc., 
as early as the third grade. 

If such a program were adopted through- 
out the country, beginning at this elemen- 
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tary level, our high schools and colleges in 
due course would almost certainly show a 
vastly enlarged enrollment in language 
courses. As matters stand now, however, the 
enrollment is woefully deficient, and this is 
a fact that can be dangerous to us vis-a-vis 
Russia in a competitive world where we can 
ill afford to be relatively illiterate or tongue 
tied. . 





Paving the 1,500-Mile Highway to Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the recent action of the Congress in 
adopting legislation to make Alaska our 
49th State has resulted in a great deal 
of public interest in the characteristics 
and the economic future of this most 
northern territory under the American 
flag. This interest has naturally been 
particularly intense in the Pacific North- 
west. Many excellent articles, editorials, 
and columns about Alaska have appeared 
recently in the press in Oregon. Similar 
interest has also been shown in the bill 
S. 4097, which I have introduced with 9 
cosponsors to provide for the paving of 
the only overland link between Alaska 
and the other 48 States—the Alaska 
Highway. 

As a sampling of these expressions of 
interest, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp able editorials from the Eugene 
Register-Guard of July 13, 1958, and 
from the San Francisco Examiner of 
July 8, endorsing the Alaska Highway 
project; two articles by Mr. A. Robert 
Smith from the Medford Mail Tribune 
of July 6 and the Portland Oregonian 


of July 13; and the first installment of | 


an article on the economic development 


of Alaska by Mr. Ivan Bloch, industrial- 


relations consultant of Portland, in the 
same issue of the Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of July 13, 1958] 
A BETTER ROUTE TO THE NoRTH 
CouUNTRY 

A proposal that stirs the imagination is 
that which Senator RicuHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
with an assist from Vice President RicHarp 
Ngxon, is advocating for a cooperative agree- 
ment between this country and Canada for 
improvement of the fabulous Alcan Highway. 


Under this proposal, in which 3 other Demo-, 


cratic Senators and 2 Republicans join Mr. 
NEUBERGER, the United States would put up 
$66 million and the Canadian Government 
a@ like amount of money, plus grants of 
right-of-way. Over a 6-year period the 
money would straighten, widen, and pave the 
British Columbia and Yukon sections of the 
highway which runs from Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The 50-50 split of the cost seems fair. 
This country needs the highway more than 
Canada does, especially now when we find 
ourselves (or soon will find ourselves) with 
a State that is beyond our natural borders. 
But much of the benefit would be Can- 





world for industrial purposes and 
new markets for raw materials Produced 
there, it would also prove an incentive for 


The Canadians, we think, would be dolla. 

foolish if they turned down this country’s 

offer. y 
The industrial and commercial pogsipjjj. 

ties are enormous. But, this sunny after. 

noon, we are more intrigued with the high- 

way as a tourist attraction, as a pipe 

which we may float while seeing an 

part of the world. These days, with 

vacations and more powerful au 


a trip of this length, nearly 6,000 mils ~ 


round-trip from Eugene could be at 

And if time did not permit the full it 
would at least permit penetrating deep int 
the Canadian “bush” for a week or two'or 
three. } 

Such a trip would differ from a trip of 
similar length in this country in one fp. 
portant respect—the element of adventure, 
The traveler on United States highways is 
rarely far from a gas station, a 
stand, a curio shop. He is secure in the 
knowledge that help is never far away, Not 
so up there. The motorist who undertook 
the trip to Alaska would have to be 
to change his own tires (not just the wheels, 
but the tires), install a new fan belt and 
make other emergency repairs on his car, 
He’d need to carry extra gas and extra water, 
to prepare his own meals and generally to 
shift for himself. And, at least until the 
tour grew too popular, he’d really be “away » 
from it all” for a few weeks. 

How the editorial imagination does wan- 
der this sunny afternoon. After the Alask 
trip, all armed with new knowledge about, 
changing tires and fan belts, about combat- 
ing bears and mosquities, the tourist would 
come home for a year or two of the old 
grind. And then what? Then, of course, it 
would be nice to go the other direction, 
south through Mexico to the Panama Canal, 
when the Pan-American highway is a reality. — 





[From the San Francisco Examiner of July 
8, 1958] 
ALASKAN HIGHWAY 

The cooperative project proposed by Sen- 
ator NeuBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, for at 
all-weather paved highway linking the new 
State of Alaska to the rest of the Union,# 
one of the necessities created by the new 
relationship. 

It requires the hard surfacing of 120 
miles of highway, all within Canada, 
mukes. the sharing of the costs of the pi 
gram between the United States and Cama 
dian Governménts one of the conditions of 
the program. ; j 

But the reaching of an equitable basis for 
agreement in this matter is so ’ 
and eventually so beneficial and 
to all the vast areas affected that s milk 
mum of delay is reasonably anticipated. — 

As Senator Nevusercer sensibly sums — 
the matter: “The development not only@ — 
Alaska, but of the intervening areas of Wer © 
ern Canada will be hastened by an ah 
weather paved highway and benefit both — 
countries and all people concerned.” , 

Adequate highway facilities are am abso- 
lute must for the proper implementation @ 
the status of statehood which 4 
enjoys, arti as Senator NEUBERGER 2 
suggests, the American Secretary of Si” 
should be promptly given the 4 
thority to negotiate the needed 
with Canada. It ts part and parcel of ® 
good-neighbor tradition, of which the S 
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of 


ce seaway program is a magnificent 


ee ts abundant precedent for the ex- 
ture of American tax dollars on high- 
way projects in another country, where our 
own vital interests are so richly served. In 
the case of the still uncompleted Pan-Amer- 
jean Highway, the United States is bearing 
almost the whole burden of cost, and it will 
eventually justify itself in not only better 
trade but infinitely improved hemispheric 


relations. 
{Prom the Medford Mail Tribune of July 
6, 1958] 
Pavinc ALASKA HicHway May Bg DiscussED 
At CANADA MEETING 


(By A. Robert Smith) 


Wasnincron.—Vice President Nixon plans~ 
to try persuading President Eisenhower to 
take up with Canadian Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker this week the proposal of Sen- 
ator RicHarD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, of 
Oregon, for paving the highway which links 
the new State of Alaska with the Northwest. 

Eisenhower is going to Ottawa for talks 
with Diefenbaker July 8 through 11. It will 
be their first meeting since the Canadian 
Conservative leader won a smashing na- 


) tional election this spring. 


 Nevsercer introduced a bill last Tuesday 
to authorize a cost-sharing plan with Can- 
ada for paving the 1,200 miles of gravel- 
topped road to Alaska running through 
Canada. The 300-mile portion of the Alaska 
highway in Alaska has been paved. 


SERVED IN ALASKA 


The Oregon Senator, who served in Alaska 
in the Army during World War II and helped 
build the long overland road to Alaska, told 
the Senate: 

“We have just completed action on the 
historic legislation that will take into the 
Union a great new State—a State larger in 
area than Texas, a State whose mountains 
include a higher peak than any in the pres- 
ent 48 States, a State with vast natural re- 
sources and with a growing population of 
splendid, patriotic Americanse Now, let us 
— iit possible for more Americans to get 

After his speech, Vice President Nrxon 
called him to the rostrum to express his 
support for the idea. NEruBERGER noted that 
he had a bipartisan group of Senators spon- 
soring the bill with him—Senators WA¥NE 
Morsz, Democrat, of Oregon, JAMES E. Mur- 
RAY, Democrat, of Montana, Frank CHuRCH, “ 
Democrat, of Idaho, Norris Corron, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire, and FRraNcis Case, 
Republican, of South Dakota. 


THINKS IDEA GOOD 


Next day Nixon informed Neusercer that 
he'd rounded up two more Republicans— 
Senators Gorpon ALLOTT, Republican, of 
Colorado, and ArTHUR WATKINS, Republican, 
of Utah. He said he thought the idea was 
80 good he planned to urge the President 
to discuss it with the Canadians this week. 

“We've got to do this,” NruBERGER said 
Nixon told him. “We might as well do it 
— It will put people to work, and it will 

lp solidify our relations with Canada.” 
The bill authorizes $11 million for each 

6 years starting next year, on condition 
that Canada share costs and agree to main- 
tain the road after «it’s finished. Canada 
oo. also agree to make it accessible on 
oe and fe With soe terms to Amer- 

traffic r on li ~ 
hicles and operators. eae 
ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 


an Bureau of Public Roads estimates the ~ 
Cost at $125 million. This includes $15 
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million for making the 110-mile connection 
with Haines also paved. 

A’study is now being made by the Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Commission, 
set up early this year, of the feasibility of 
building a more direct road between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and Alaska. The existing 
highway goes far inland. It is also to ex- 
amine the prospects of a railroad linking the 
49th State to the rest of the Union. One 
was declared feasible during the war, but 
the highway was built in: tead. 

More and better overland transportation 
between the Northwest and Alaska will be de- 
manded by the expected rise in tourist trade 
alone. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion last week predicted that statehood would 
sitmulate tourist interest in Alaska. 

“With the Pacific Northwest as the gate- 
way to Alaska, existing” facilities for auto- 
mobile, plane and ship travel to the new 
State probably will be expanded as tourist 
demands develop,” the AAA reported. 

The motor trip to Alaska, AAA added, cov- 
ers approximately 2,350 miles from the United 
States-Canadian border to Fairbanks and re- 
quires under normal road conditions a mini- 
mum of 8 days from Seattle. AAA said the 
best time to make the trip is from June 
through September when temperatures range 
from 35° to 75°. 





[From the Portland Oregonian of July 13, 
1958] 


CITIZENS OF ALASKA Look Forwarp To ToOssING 
Orr SHACLES OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—When word was flashed to 
Alaska that the statehood bill had passed 
the Senate, the citizens of Anchorage touched 
off a huge bonfire containing 49 tons of wood. 


~ Into the fires of celebration, officials tossed 


two documents, the Organic Act and the 
Jones Act. 

This was a symbolic act, like burning the 
family mortgage or an oppressive financial 
obligation which had at long last been sat- 
isfied. For Alaska it was symbolic of throw- 
ing off political and economic shackles that 
have long been a part of Territorial status. 

It was preparation for a new era of eco- 
nomic development in the new State of 
Alaska, finally freed of the discrimination 
that retarded development of the Territory 
for many years. 


The Organic Act of 1912 was what made 
Alaska a Territory with limited powers of 
self-government, mainly the power to elect 
@ legislature. Prior to that, Alaska consti- 
tuted a civil and judicial district subject to 
the laws of Oregon. The Statehood Act will 
bring Alaska up to full-fledged political 
equality with the other States, allowfng full 
powers of self-government, including such 
rights never before enjoyed in Alaska, as 
voting for President, Governor, and United 
States Senators. 


The Jones Act symbolizes what many Alas- 
kans have called her colonial status of the 
past, economically—a general condition in 
which the Territory was exploited by ab- 
sentee-owned companies more concerned 
with shipping raw materials out than fin- 
ished goods in.. The Jones Act helped keep 
it that way. 

Passed by Congress in 1920, the Jones Act 
requires all cargo between the United States 
and its Territories or possessions to be 
hauled on American ships, although recently 
an exception has been made to permit Ca- 
nadian ships to serve just southeastern 
Alaska. si 

‘Until Coastwise Line and, later, the Alaska 
Freight Line started service from Portland 
and other west coast ports, Alaska Steam- 
-ship Co. had a monopoly on all Alaska ship- 
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ping, through the port of Seattle. Seattle 
terminals imposed a special charge which 
Alaskans had to pay. In his authoritative 
book The State of Alaska, ex-Gov. Ernest 
Gruening explained it this way: 

“On shipments made from the east of the 
United States through Seattle, consigned to 
the Hawaiian Islands or to Oriental ports, 
the total handling charges were 30 cents a 
ton wharfage, and all other costs were ab- 
sorbed by railroad and steamship lines. But 
for the same type of shipments consigned to 
Alaska, there was an unloading charge of 65 
cents a ton, a.wharfage charge of 50 cents 
a ton, and handling charge from wharf to 
ship of 60 cents a ton. 

“These charges, which in the aggregate 
were over five times the cost of Hawaiian or 
Oriental consignees or shippers, had to be 
paid by the Alaska consignee or shipper. 

The Jones Act was named for a Seattle 
Senator of that era, Wesley Jones, a Republi- 
can. The statehood bill repeals the section 
of the Jones bill affecting Alaska. 

How much of a factor this will be in fos- 
tering competition and cheaper freight han- 
dling for Alaskan shipments remains to be 
seen. It is counted by some Alaskans as a 
major breakthrough against discrimination, 
but to date, neither the Maritime Board nor 
the ICC looks for any dislocation of trade or 
commerce. 

Gruening, who is expected to run for one 
of Alaska’s Senate seats, recalls that the 
Jones Act put one Alaskan businessman out 
of business after he had developed a mid- 
west market for Sitka spruce. Business was 
possible when he shipped his product via 
Vancouver, British Columbia, at a cost of $5 
per thousand board-feet, but became impos- 
sible when he was compelled to ship via 
Seattle, where he was charged over twice as 
much, $11. 

After statehood is a legal fact, all Alaskan 
shippers will be able to use United States or 
Canadian shipping lines, also use Canadian 
ports if they prefer. This will further 
break the monopoly long enjoyed by ship- 
ping interests operating out of Seattle. It is 
expected to reduce tariffs and increase serv- 
ice due to competition. 

Shortly after Alaska gets settled into the 
saddle of State government, it is expected to 
receive jurisdiction from the Interior De- 
partment of its salmon fisheries—for many 
years its most lucrative resource. When this 
happens, fish traps, long ago outlawed in the 
Pacific Northwest, are expected to be out- 
lawed in Alaska. Alaskans hope this and 
other conservation practices will help re- 
vive the depleted salmon runs. The fish 
traps are mostly owned by Washington State 
interests, who have had more power in, 
Washington, D. C., than have Alaskans in 
setting fish regulations over the years. 

Repeal of the Alaska section of the Jones 
Act and transfer of the fisheries to State 
control are expected to break much of the 
stranglehold Seattle has held on the Alaskan 
economy. Fortune magazine, in a major 
article or™Alaska’s economy, reported that 
Seattle banks, labor unions and wholesalers, 
along with the canned salmon industry, 
were intent on opposing statehood or any 
form of local development that might loosen 
its own lucrative grip on the Alaskan 
economy. It added: 

“Alaska’s absentee owners, like most people 
geographically separated from their capital, 
are preoccupied with profits, protection and 
the bearing of as few burdens as possible.” 

These interests have long maintained that 
Alaska can’t afford to pay the costs of State 
government, that the economy will suffer 
from excessive taxes. 

Near the climax of ‘the Senate debate on 
statehood, Interior Secretary Fred A. Seaton 
sent to the Capitol an analysis to refute 
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this argument. Seaton calculated that State 
government will cost Alaska about $6,350,000 
a year, but that new revenues coming into 
the State treasury will amount to abolit $5 
million @ year. The net cost of statehood, 
then, should be only $1,350,000 beyond the 
$15 million which Territorial government 
cost Alaskans last year. 

Chief among the new revenues will be 90 
percent of the revenue from oil and gas 
leases ($3 million a year) and 70 percent of 
revenues from sale of Pribilof Island seal- 
skins ($1 million). 

Another big advantage to the new State 
will be control of 102,500,000 acres of public 
lands now-held by the Federal Government. 
This is about 26 percent of the entire State. 
The original lands—which would have given 
Alaska about half its public lands—which 
would have given her about the same State- 
Federal ratio that Oregon has—but this was 
scaled down by the House. 

Seaton figures the State will collect about 
$500,000 annually from fines, fees, forfeitures, 
and 5 percent of proceeds from sale of public 
lands. 

But possibly more important to Alaska in 
the long run is that State lands may be 
opened to new settlers on lenient terms. 
Some of these settlers, of course, may be in- 
dustrial pioneers looking for inexpensive mill 
sites. 

Gov. Mike Stepovich, who may run for the 
office to which President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him or for the Senate, is confident 
Alaska’s population will be counted in mil- 
lions, not thousands, in a few decades. He 
favors using the land the State will get to 
attract newcomers. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon said the 
other day he wouldn’t: be surprised if Cali- 
fornians didn’t migrate to Alaska in generous 
numbers, now that the Golden State is fast 
filling up. Seaton said, lightheartedly, that 
Alaska could then bid for a major league 
baseball franchise and play night games un- 
der the midnight sun without the high cost 
of artificial lights. 

Stepovich and his predecessor, Gruening, 
agree that Alaska’s growth is as promising as 
that of Scandinavia, which supports a popu- 
lation of 15 million, in an area similar in 
climate, topography, and resources. 

One aid to increasing the population would 
be improved transportation to Alaska. The 
presidentially appointed Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission is now 
studying feasibility of a shorter route than 
the present Alcan Highway, preferably one 
closer to the coast which would link south- 
eastern Alaskan cities, especially Juneau, the 
capital, to the Pacific Northwest by road. 

Within Alaska, road building has been an 
unsteady business, fluctuating mostly with 
defense requirements. Last year a new era 
of road building opened under the Federal- 
aid highway act, which for the first time in- 
cluded Alaska, thanks to an amendment 
sponsored by Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, of Oregon. NEUBERGER now wants 
to see the United States and Canada join in 
paving the 1,200-mile stretch of the Alcan 
Highway which is still gravel so the 49th 
State will be joined to the other states by 
at least one hardtop highway. 


The Rail and Highway Commission is to 
look into the possibility of building a rail- 
road all the way to Alaska. The only rail- 
road service Alaska now knows is the Govern- 
ment-owned Alaska Railroad from the port 
of Seward to Fairbanks. It will remain fed- 
erally owned and operated under statehood. 

Inasmuch as Alaska has a short growing 
season, its variety of agricultural products 
is limited, although truck crops grow to 
astronomical size becafise of the longer dose 
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of sunshine during those midsummer days 
of 21 hours of daylight. But as her popula- 
tion expands, she will be a growing market 
for Northwest farm produce, as well as other 
consumer goods manufactured in Northwest 
factories. 

“It’s not going to happen overnight,” cau- 
tioned an Alaskan businessman who has 
worked hard for statehood, “But now we’re 
on the way.” 

{From the Portland Oregonian of July 13, 
1958 | , 
STaTeHoop Status To EAsE STIFLED DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ALASKAN RESOURCES 


(By Ivan Bloch) 


The granting of statehood for Alaska will 
have profound influence on that vast area’s 
industrial potential. To date, development 
of Alaska’s resources has been. substantially 
stifled by_a morass of absentee-applied 
rules, regulations, and statutes of the Fed- 
eral Government. The local ability of the 
Territory to finance public and private de- 
velopments has been highly limited by re- 
strictions of laws, some ancient and no 
longer applicable. 

The enormity of Alaska’s land area, the 
incredible roughness of some of its terrain, 
the inaccessability of many of its parts, and 
the past uncertainties of its political status 
have made rational examination of its re- 
sources both expensive and difficult. And, 
yet, certainty does exist with regard to a 
number of specific items of development. 
The existence of the new State will do much 
to lessen the past hesitancy of private capi- 
tal to explore, probe, and develop many more 
in the next few immediate years. This 
summary will deal only with these major 
items about which actual facts are avail- 
able, and which are likely to become reality 
well within the next decade. 

1. The forest resources of Alaska are al- 
ready being utilized for industry, and ma- 
jor establishment of large processing-plant 
units is current. A dissolving woodpulp 
plant has been in operation for the last 
2 years or so near Ketchikan. Another such 
plant is rapidly approaching full operating 
stages at Sitka. This plant has been built 
by Japanese interest with its output for 
Japanese consumption. Two more pulp and 
paper units are in advanced-planning stages 
for location in the Juneau and Wrangell 
areas. These southeastern forest-products 
operations are all geared to sustained-yield 
units, guaranteeing perpetuity of timber 
supply. 

The interior forests of central Alaska are 
being studied, particularly in the Anchorage 
area. Large stands of hardwoods, predomi- 
nantly birch, may sustain a specialty pulp 
product,.valuable as an admixture for soft- 
wood pulps at Pacific coast points. 

2. With regard to mineral resources, a few 
may be Singled out for likely major devel- 
opment during the next few years. It is 
known, of course, that Alaska possesses 
nearly all of the metallic ores regarded as 
strategic and critical; but with some excep- 
tions, to date, actual development has been 
very meager. 

Southeast Alaska possesses an outstanding 
massive deposit of titaniferous iron ore. 
Programs of vigorous exploration and metal- 
lurgical research are now being pursued by 
at least one major steel company on the 
Klukwan deposits near Haines. This may 
become a major source of iron materials (and 
some others) for west coast and Far Eastern 
use. Also in southeast Alaska, there exist 
very large deposits of relatively low grade 
nickel ores on which exploration is also 
moving apace. There are many other pos- 
sibilities regarding copper, cobalt, pyrites, 
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and many important nonmetallics in this 


panhandle of Alaska, 

The Kenai Peninsula has been a 
of metallurgical chrome ore for some: 
Interest is substantial in the Possibilities of 
an electric furnace ferrochrome i 
near the deposits. Occurrences of other 
ferroalloy material are Known to exist jp 
that area of central Alaska. g 


In the Copper River area, intense 
tion is underway regarding copper and other 
metals. 

The Kuskokwim and Yukon Basins are 
of mineral interest. Platinum and mercury 
have been produced for years. The 
of that area still obscures potential, 

In the Alaska and Brooks Ranges of west. 
ern Alaska, basic geologic information js 
sparse, and outside of traditional gold in the 
upper Yukon and Tanana Valleys;-there is 
evidence of copper, antimony, nickel, and q 
number of other important industrial min. 
erals. The possibilities of utilizing loca 
limestones, shales, and coal in the Railbelt 
midway between Anchorage and Fairbanks 
for the production of cement have been yp. 
der study for some time. 

The foregoing are indeed feeble tokens 
what exploration by modern, airborne, geo. 
physical methods may eventually reveal, 
Alaska’s new status as a State is quite likely 
to provide an incentive for the expenditure 
of large sums of private moneys for mineral 
development heretofore inhibited under ter- 
ritorial conditions. : 

3. Perhaps the most exciting field of de. 
velopment involves petroleum resources, 
During the past 2 years, every major oil com- 
pany and many others have been systemati- 
cally engaged in geophysical exploration and 
actual drilling. A major exploratory well in 
the Kenai Peninsula brought in by Richfield 
2 years ago triggered a real oil rush in all of 
Alaska, The major commercial interest cen+ 
ters in a large bandsweeping, crescent-like, 
from the Anchorage area through the Kenai 
Peninsula, Cook Inlet, across the base of the 
Alaska Peninsula into thé upward of Bristol 
Bay. Also the very recent release by the 
Secretary of the Interior of some 20 million 
acres in the famous naval petroleum reserve, © 
north of the Arctic Circle and to the Arctic 
Ocean, now engages additional major atten- 
tion. Other Alaska areas are also under con- 
sideration by petroleum interests. 

The tremendous importance of these oil 
developments is readily apparent. To begin 
with, these ojl reserves are under the Ameri- 
can flag. Geographically, they are closer # 
United States points of consumption ‘than 
those from Borneo, Venezuela, and the Near 
East. On the basis of what appears to be 
reliable economics of ‘production and tanker 
shipment, the potential cost of: delivery 
existing Puget Sound and potential Colum- 
bia River refineries would be highly com- 
petitive over present sources. The 
ture requirements for Pacific coast petroleum 
products cannot fail to justify full utilia- 
tion of these petroleum resources evel 
though those north of the Arctic Circle may 
require somewhat more time to reach Opt 
mum production. , 

Also to be noted are what appear t 
very large natural gas potentials north ot 
Arctic Circle, some 400 to 500 miles north of 
Fairbanks. Plans for the exploration of 
valuable chemical raw materials and Tues 
are under consideration by at least one majit — 
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It is also quite possible that 
sized refineries to meet local, civil, 
tary demands will be established in : 
Inlet-Anchorage and Fairbanks area, © nm 
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The Price of Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ion to extend and revise my re- 
marks I include the address by the very 
able Secretary of the Army, Hon. Wilber 
M. Brucker, delivered at the Kiwanis 
International Convention in Chicago, 
June 30, 1958. Secretary Brucker’s re- 
marks are a significant commentary on 
the contributions being made by the 
Army to the national defense: 
THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
Tt is a high compliment to be welcomed 
with such cordiality to the platform of this 
great convention of Kiwanis International. 


I feel privileged to have been a member of , 


Kiwanis since 1922, and to have served a 
decade ago as president of the mother 
club—Detroit No. 1. I have cherished the 
opportunity to play even a small part in the 
inspiring programs of community action 
which Kiwanis has carried forward through 
the years to strengthen the foundations of 
freedom and responsible self-government. 

As we look out upon the world today, how 
could we fail to realize that America stands 
ata momentous crossroads of destiny? In- 
stance is piled upon instance to impress 
upon us that the diabolic Communist con- 
spiracy has by no means slackened its 
attack upon the free world, nor abandoned 
in any particular its ambition to shackle all 
mankind with the grim chains of a Red 
despotism. 

The most recent Communist atrocity in 
Hungary, the shocking execution, the brutal 
murder, of Imre Nagy and other Hungarian 
patriot leaders involved .in the ill-starred 
revolution of October 1956, again. under- 
scores in blood the elemental barbarism of 
the Soviet Communist character, and brings 
into new and sharper focus our clear and 
present danger. 

The brazen announcement just 2 weeks 
ago that these men who had vainly striven 
for liberty against the cruel and unbearable 
Soviet tyranny had been put to death by 
Soviet Russia's. Hungarian puppets, after 
their safety had been solemnly guaranteed, 
Was another explicit warning that the Com- 
munist conspiracy intends to stamp out all 
Opposition, and inflict its evil will upon all 
mankind at any cost. 

We have every reason to know what we 
tan expect of the Soviet Union. ; 

Its hand can be seen in the troubles of 
the Middle East, where the threat of open 
Warfare looms like an ugly specter. 

The Kremlin meddles incessantly in Asia 
and Africa, fomenting unrest in an effort to 
exploit natural ambitions for the political in- 

ence, and pervert them to the ad- 
i = = Communist cause. 
© established pattern of Communist 
attack was apparent in recent disturbances 
in South America. 

The Soviets have placed every obstacle in 

way of finding solutions to vital issues 
will affect the people of the whole 

World for generations to come. It is damn- 
ing evidence of the true of their 
power that they have stubbornly 
every effort to work out any inter- 
agreement embodying reasonable 
the lir safeguards. which might lead to 
. entation of armaments—particularly 
‘uclear armaments—and the permanent re- 


national 
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duction of the nuclear peril which hangs 
over the world. ‘ 

Behind the Communist purpose to destroy 
us stands the might of the largest mobilized 
military forces on earth. We must recog- 
nize that in a time of nominal peace, the 
Communist world is on a war footing. The 
military might of 8 million men under arms, 
over 400 ground divisions, 500 far-ranging 
submarines, and more than 25,000 modern 
aircraft, constitute the “clenched fist” with 
which Soviet leaders have promised to de- 
stroy us. The Soviet Union is concentrating 
virtually all of its best scientific and engi- 
neering talent on the frenzied development 
and production of ultramodern weapons, in- 
cluding intercontinental nuclear ballistic 
missiles, and other technological devices in 
order to place in the hands of the plotters 
of the Kremlin the power to dominate the 
Tand, the sea, the air, and evén outer space. 
We must not forget for a moment that they 
are ready and waiting to move in swiftly for 
the kill if they should ever manage to catch 
us with our guard down. 

How can we expect the Soviets to use 
their military might? 

How can we best defend ourselves against 
it? 

It is imperative that we be prepared for 
every eventuality, for a war or a limited war, 
for an atomic war, or one in which atomic 
weapons are not used, for a war fought by 
Soviet troops against the main bastions of 
freedom, or a war fought by puppet volun- 
teers in an effort to nibble away the fringes 
of the free world. It does us little good in 
the long run to be able to deter an enemy 
from one kind of aggressive action, if we 
leave him free to pursue with comparative 
impunity another course by which he might 
attain the same result. We must not forget 
that if we were unprepared for limited war, 
we would be helpless to deal with any at- 
tempt at piecemeal conquest -except by 
precipitating the suicidal nuclear holocaust 
we are striving by every means to prevent. 

It is the combined strength and versa- 
tility of our Armed Forces, our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, integrated in 
a great defense team forming the keystone 
of a worldwide system of collective defense 
linking the United States and 45 other na- 
tions, which deters the Soviets from unleash- 
ing their military might in an effort to 
achieve their goal of world domination. 

No amount of talk about the vast power 
of strategic nuclear weapons can obscure 
the pressing necessity for balanced forces 
such as are required to support our de- 
fensive commitments against the power of 
the Soviet troops ranged opposite our own 
troops and those of our allies in the front 
lines all along the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, and ready to attack at a moment’s 
notice. 


Nearly half of the United States Army is 
deployed overseas at this moment, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
partners in the defense of freedom. The 
presence of our soldiers in fighting array, 
armed with the most modern weapons, in- 
cl tactical nuclear missiles and rockets, 
stimulates the morale and stiffens the resist- 
tance of-our allies. It constantly reminds 
them, not in mere words but in the solid 
substance of American men and American 
armaments right there with them, that we 
are in this crusade for peace together, and 
that we intend to see it through together. 
It also has a very discouraging effect upon 
any plans the Communists might have to 
extend by force the bounds of their “em- 
pire of fear.” It is noteworthy that they 
haye so far atempted armed encroachment 
only where resistance was feeble or non- 
existent. Defensive strength, coupled with 
determination, has effectively dampened So- 
viet enthusiasm for military excursions. 
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No Soviet aggression has yet been launched 
within range of American guns. 

The United States Army of today is char- 
acterized by balance and versatility. It is 
built to fit the pattern of the space-atomic 
age. It is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the entire spectrum of war from an 
all-out nuclear conflict throughout the 
whole wide range of lesser enemy opera- 
tions which are possible, and which would 
pose a grave and direct threat, not only to 
the security of the United States but to the 
very existence of civilization as we know it 
today. Our Army has a one-two punch— 
the ability to fight effectively with either 
atomic or nonatomic weapons—which is the 
key factor of our national power to apply 
military pressure with precise discrimination 
in order to deter aggression on the spot, 
anywhere in the world. Moreover, in any 
kind of war which might be thrust upon 
us—large or small—that one-two punch 
would be indispensable to ultimate victory. 


The ability to make prompt and decisive 
response to any situation is esential to the 
prevention of war or the winning of a vic- 
tory-in this modern age. The United States 
Army’s Strategic Army Corps, consisting of 2 
airborne and 2 infantry divisions, armed 
with atomic weapons as may be appropriate 
to any situation which might arise, is ready 
to move out by intercontinental airlife at 
a moment’s notice to cope with Communist 
armed aggression anywhere in the world. 





“STRAC” it is called, S-T-R-A-C—and its 
slogan is based on those letters: “Skilled, 
Tough, Ready Around the Clock.” Any ag- 


gressor who challenged it would soon discover 
that it lives up to that slogan. The capa- 
bility of STRAC as a ready force was drama- 
tically demonstrated a few weeks ago, when 
two companies of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion stationed at Fort Campbell, Ky., one of 
its component organizations, with no prior 
warning were alerted. for transoceanic air 
movement at 3:55 one afternoon. At 8:35 
a. m. the following morning—only 16 hours 
and 40 minutes later—the two companies, 
comprising about 500 men, together with 
all their necessary vehicles, weapons, am- 
munition, and rations, had been. set down, 
ready to go, 1,740 miles distant from Fort 
Campbell. That is our modern Army in 
action. 


Less than 2 months after Explorer I went 
up, the Army orbited another satellite, Ex- 
plorer III. Because of its eccentric orbit, and 
its extensive instrumentation, Explorer III 
was able to provide immensely valuable in- 
formation on air density, temperatures, mi- 
crometerorites, cosmic radiation and other 
flight conditions from 1,740 miles in space 
down to the outer reaches of our atmosphere. 
It transmitted this information by means of 
two radios and a miniature tape recorder no 
larger than a king-size cigarette package 
which broadcast on command what is 
stored up during each circuit of the earth. 
From every standpoint, Explorer III has been 
an extremely important instrument for the 
advancement of our scientific knowledge. 

The United States Army’s participation in 
space programs is based upon the fact that 
its experience and existing capabilities and 
facilities enable it to aid materially in the 
advancement of national space programs, in 
full cooperation with the Navy, the Air Force, 
and civilian agencies, leading to our national 
goal, which is the dedication of space to the 
benefit and not the destruction of mankind. 
A satellite is an ideal instrument to provide 
comprehensive meteorological information 
leading to more accurate weather predictions. 
A satellite containing radio-relay equipment 
would be an important supplement to our 
present worldwide communications system. 
Messages originating in the Pentagon, for ex- 
ample, could be transmitted to such a sat- 
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ellite, recorded, and rebroadcast on command 
to addressees in distant parts of the world. 
One satellite of this type could handle the 
entire radio traffic to and from Washington. 

On May 22 of this year, a letter addressed 
to me by the director of the missile firing 
laboratory at Cape Canaveral, Fla., was de- 
livered to me in the Pentagon. It was a very 
unusual and significant letter because it had 
been carried in the tactical warhead of an 
Army Jupiter missile over 1,000 miles through 
space, and dramatically demonstrated the 
Army’s completely successful solution of the 
preblem of protecting a missile nose cone 
and its contents against the intense heat 
generated when it reenters the earth’s at- 
mosphere at supersonic speed. The solution 
of that problem was basic to. the develop- 
ment.of a successful intermediate range 
ballistic missile. That letter is evidence of 
a first for America which we have every rea- 
son to believe has not yet been matched by 
any other nation. 

The Army’s arsenal contains more than 10 
types of missiles and rockets precisely 
adapted to the accomplishment of its varied 
tasks. Tactical surface-to-surface missiles 
range in size from the mighty Redstone, 
which can deliver a nuclear warhead more 
than 200 miles, to the relatively tiny Dart, 
which is capable of destroying the heaviest 
tank. To carry out its major responsibility 
for the ground defense of the United States 
against air attack, the Army has surface-to- 
air missiles—Nike Ajax, Nike Hercules, and 
Hawk—which effectively cover the whole 
span of aircraft altitudes from the treetops 
to the highest flown by planes, and are Ca- 
pable of dealing with any type of aircraft 
now in operational use. 

All in all, counting our experience with 
the Jupiter-A, the modified Redstone which 
preceded Jupiter-C as a test vehicle; the 
Jupiter-C, and the Jupiter itself, the Army 
has attempted 38 launchings of the big mis- 
siles in its Jupiter program. Twenty-nine 
were successful, completely successful, shots. 
They accomplished everything planned. 
Seven were partially successful, they all had 
successful launchings, but then, for vari- 
ous reasons, did not entirely meet the scien- 
tific requirements which had been set up. 
Only two did not score at all. Americans 
have every right to be tremendously proud 
of this splendid record. It stands up against 
even the most wildly optimistic Soviet 
claims. 

To be strong among nations, and capable 
of deterring aggression and defending our 
liberty, we must first be strong within our 
own Nation. No other land has ever enjoyed 
as great an abundance of material things as 
does America today. But material things 
will not preserve our freedom. It is not 
what we have but what we are, which is the 
true substance of our strength. In the 
final analysis it is not what is done in our 
State capitals, or in Washington, which has 
the most far-reaching significance for Amer- 
ica, but what is done in the local units of 
government throughout our Nation. That 
is why the community programs of Kiwanis 
are of such transcendent value. 

The idealism of so many millions of brave 
and true people in ali-walks of life who have 
lived, worked, sacrificed, and died for Amer- 
ica through the years—the idealism’ which 
“gives primacy to spiritual rather than ma- 
terial values”—ought to be the moving force 
in all our lives, for in a very real sense every 
American holds in his hand the destiny of 
the Nation. 

It is the duty of each one of us to pay 
the price of freedom in the golden coin of 
courage, self-discipline, devotion, and stead- 
fast adherence to the great tenets of our 
American faith. 
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Euratom—Statement by Gen. Julius 
. Klein, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in Euratem, at I am in 
Euromarket and I am pleased te submit 
a statement on Euratom by a very dis- 
tinguished Army officer and friend of 
mine, for whom I have snr aectionate 
regard, Gen. Julius Klein. The state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT BY Mas. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN, 

RETIRED, BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE-ON 

ATOMIC ENERGY, THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1958 


Gentlemen, I thank you for the invitation 
to appear before your committee today. The 
subject before you is a vital one. It assumes 
even more importance in the light of the 
present crisis. 

My name is Julius Klein. I am a resident 
of Chicago. I am a retired Army Officer, 
with the rank of major general. 

It has been my privilege to serve as con- 
sultant to the late Sentor Taft, of Ohio, and 
to the Senate Armed Forces Committee in 
the 80th Congress. And later, in 1954, as 
you may recall, I performed a special mis- 
sion in Western Europe for the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. It is a matter of 
great pride to me that gentlemen on both 
sides of the aisle in the Senate and the 
House described this as a mission well done. 

- Now I have just returned from a 2-month 
visit to five European countries, including 
some of the major member nations of the 
European Atomic .Energy Community, such 
as West Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Although I was not an official representa- 
tive of the United States Government dur- 
ing my journey, I had the privilege of re- 
newing my friendship with a number of high 
Officials of these governments, as well as 
with several prominent officials of Euratom 
itself. 

I wish to make it plain that I represent 
my own views solely in this testimony— 
as a retired Army officer who has tried to 
serve my -country in a number of civilian 
capacities. My interest in this question is 
based solely on my concern for what is in 
the best interests of the United States and 
its foreign and economic policy. 

Gentlemen, I found almost unanimous 
opinion that the program proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and which is now pend- 
ing before this committee, would be of great 
significance in the advancement of world- 
wide peaceful uses of atomic energy: 

We need only to look at the headlines 
from the Middle East ~to understand the 
urgency of this legislation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, tech- 
nically and commercially, the joint program 
will be of benefit to the United States as 
well as to Euratom. 

My journey abroad enabled me to obtain 
conclusive evidence of the determination of 
the Soviet Union to impress the people of 
Europe with their industrial progress, par- 
ticularly in the field of nuclear power de- 
velopment. This is an area that is receiv- 
ing maximum Soviet attention. 

As the President has said—and TI quote— 
In the face of challenges to the West this 
(Euratom) program offers heartening evi- 











July a 
dence of the fundamental unity of Z 


for the common good which exists among 
the free nations of the world today ang 4). 


lustrates our basic desire to concentrate on 
harnessing the atom for peaceful Purposes— 
unquote. 

I should like to give you an example of 
the way in which the Soviet Propaganda 
works. 

While overseas, I attended the first Worg 
Public Relations Congress; which wag held 
in Brussels last month. I was a delegate of 
the American Public Relations Association, 

A delegation of three members represent. 
ing the Soviet Union was seated at the 
opening of the congress. This delegation 
promptly proceeded to use the congress ag 
a forum for the distribution of 
propaganda against the United States ang 
the rest of the free world, 

Although the congress had barred politica} 
and controversial issues from its agenda, the 
Soviet delegates hammered away at their 
favorite theme—that the United States was 
seeking war, whereas the Soviet was seeking 
only peace. : 

I recall that one of the Soviet delegates 
obtained recognition and addressed the con. 
gress in this fashion: 

“In the Soviet Union we have 2 million 
workers utilizing atomic energy for peace, 
and, not like the United States, for war.” 

After a few more utterances of this type, 
I obtained recognition. Among other 
I pointed out that the Soviet brand of pub- 
lic relations was best evidenced by the events 
in Hungary and Poland, and in the execus 
tions of Nagy and Maleter. And I made it 
quite plain that the Communist propa. 
gandists were ignoring the fact that the 
Eisenhower doctrihe of atoms for peace was 
of worldwide importance, and that they 
would do well to subscribe to it. 

At that point, the chairman of the con- 
gress ruled the Soviet delegates out of order, 
And we were able to get on with the business 
at hand. 

I cite this incident, gentlemen, only to 
highlight the fact that the Soviet Union 
is pursuing a course of attempting to under- 
mine all that the western nations are seek- 
ing to accomplish in the way of world peace. 

May I remind you that the Congress al- 
ready has enacted legislation to share the 
military secrets of the atom with our friends 
in Great Britain and, to a lesser extent, with 
France. 

Now we are presented with the opporiu- 
nity to share the peaceful, as well as the 
Military, knowledge with our allies of the 
Western World. 

Should we fail to grasp this opportunity 
now, the result would be to add weight 
to the Soviet contention that we. are in- 
terested only in atoms for war, and not 
atoms for peace. 

The Soviets aim at using their scientific 
and economic resources to strike at the basic 
institutions of the Western World's fre 
enterprise system. 


The President’s atoms-for-peace program » 


was a vital step in checkmating this Red 
design. An equally important step was the 
formation of the European Atomic Energy 
Community. , 

And now comes the pending international 
agreement between the United States and 
Euratom, This proposal clearly 
recognition that multilateral action by the” 
Western community is required to sale 
guard the free economic system of the Wé 
in the key area of peaceful use of mI 
development. 

It is unfortunate that the proposal col 
late in this session of Congress. But I vole 
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the hope of all with whom I talked that 
it is not too late. 
It is never too late, gentlemen, to adopt 
res for peace. j 
You will recall that when President Tru- 
made the fateful and correct decision, 
as ander in Chief, to unleash the atom 
pomb against Japan, and thus hasten the 
end of World War II, he made-a fervent 
that someday this great source of 
might be used as a@ blessing to the 
worid—and not for the destruction of 


d. 
The Eisenhower atoms-for-peace doctrine, 


which the Soviet propagandists have tried to 


ridicule from one end of the earth to the 
other, seeks to divert the awesome power of 
the atom into peaceful channels so that men, 
women and children everywhere need no 
longer live in fear. 

And now comes Euratom—an agency op- 
erated by men dedicated to peace, by men 
free from the taint of socialism, communism, 
or other “isms,” under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Monsieur Armand. I have 
had the privilege of meeting these men. And 
Iam impressed by their determination to 
make Euratom work for the benefit of you, 
and me, and our fellowmen. 

‘The member countries have assigned their 
most distinguished and ablest statesmen to 
the task of promoting peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. ° 
- Euratom represents a prime opportunity 
for United States participation in a con- 
certed effort by the free world to preserve 
the basic institutions of western free enter- 


It affords the opportunity to demonstrate | 
to the underdeveloped countries that western 
science and technology have immense con- 
tributions to make to the peaceful develop- 
ment of new sovereignties. 

It can help to further respect for institu- 
tions of private enterprise by demonstrat- 
ing that western aid is not trailed by the 
political strings that bind Soviet offers. 

In my conversations abroad, I fould con- 
siderable interest in the fact that the British 
Government has offered to conclude an 
agreement with Euratom. As you know, ne- 
gotiations are well underway. 

Prime Minister Macmillan recently ‘was 
asked about these negotiations by a mem- 
ber of Parliament. I would like to quote 
his reply. 

He said, “The American agreement pro- 
vides the framework for the joint construc- 
tion of prototype reactors of American de- 
sign, which still are in the development stage 
aid which will be partly American financed. 
The United Kingdom offers a fully devel- 
Oped power reactor system which is already 
available for use in this country and for ex- 
port on ordinary commercial terms. Her 
Majesty’s Government hopes to conclude 
agreements with the (Euratom) community, 
and with appropriate member governments, 
which will provide the framework within 
Which exports can take place.” 

In the course of my discussions, I found 
that there is no question but that British 

power reactors are at the moment fur- 
ther developed than the American type. 

furthermore, I was informed that they 
ean produce electricity at a lower rate than 
Teactors developed in the United States. 

But, at the same time, I was given to 
Understand that Euratom holds to the view 
that the Community should explore the pos- 
sibilities of American as well as of British 
type reactors. Euratom proposes to con- 

big powerplay in order to find out 
n the long run—will prove to 

be the more econoenioal” 6 
PE ae feeling is strong that this construc- 
Program, when linked to the joint re- 
cc. and development plan’ put forward 
dent Eisenhower, will provide a ma- 


ntive for European industry—for 
Private e 
World needs, nterprise, which the Free 
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And this is the nub of the program. 

We must prove that the American type 
reactor is geared above all other types to 
the peaceful uses of this tremendous energy. 

Obviously, -Euratom will only buy re- 
actors of this type if the nations of the 
Community are convinced that these re- 
actors are economically sound. The program 
now before you endeavors to carry this 
conviction abroad. 

There are other compelling reasons—call 
them selfish, if you wish—why we must be 
closely identified with Euratom. 

European nations have long been the 
source of many scientific developments, 
many of which have been of material benefit 
to the American people. 

We, too, have contributed uch in this 
field. But one can never be too old, or too 
learned, to ignore the progressive ideas of 
others. 

As you gentlemen will remember, the 
whole field of atomic development was 
opened to us through the genius of Ameri- 
cans of foreign extraction—men who were 
refugees from their hard-pressed native 
lands—men of the stature of Einstein, 
Telier, Fermi, Szilard, and von Neumann, 
and others of like talents. 

The President is now asking us to con- 
tribute to Euratom. But we can also learn 
from Euratom. 

We have only to gain by this association. 

Earlier, I stated that there is desire— 
intense desire—on the part of those with 
whom I conferred for action on this pro- 
gram before the adjournment of Congress. 

‘ Let me explain the reasons behind this 
desire. 

Recent events in Europe have upset the 
time schedule for implementation of the 
European Common Market. These, in turn, 
could have a noticeable effect upon the prog- 
ress Of Euratom. 

Premier De Gaulle has informed the presi- 
dent of the European Parliamentary Assem- 
bly that it is his intention to respect the 
European treaties now in force. But he has 
not denied his skepticism of these agree- 
ments. 

The French economic situation is such 
that the entire Common Market faces delay 
in getting under way—at least, in getting 
under way to the extent originally planned, 
and hoped for, by the member nations. , 

It remains now for Euratom to give proof 
of the vitality of European integration 
through the program now before the Con- 
gress. 

My consultations abroad have convinced 
me of one vital fact: 

If this program -should be rejected by 
the Congress, the result could only be to in- 
crease skepticism of United States policy 
and the sincerity of the Eisenhower atoms- 
for-peace plan within the European com- 
munity. 

Rejection also would be considered gen- 
erally as a sign of distrust—rightly or 
wrongly—and as a retreat from United 
States policy for the unification of a free 
Europe bound to America in the peaceful 
pursuit of life. 

I don’t believe that it is an overstatement 
to say that Europe might undertake to try 
its hand alone, collectively or individually, 
politically and technically, in the event that 
this program should fail. ; 

I do not“pose as an expert in the field of 
atomic energy. U-235 is a mystery to me, 
as it must be to many people. I can report 
only the results of my conferences. 

If Europe must travel alone, I am told, 
industry there will have no choice but to 
engage in-the construction of natural 
uranium-type reactors. Reactor technology 
offers limited possibilities—due to the huge 
costs involved. Should.European industry 
be committed to natural uranium-type re- 
actors, the fewer would be the possibilities 
for, development of American type reactors 
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in Europe. My friends in Euratom have 
told me that they would deplore such a 
situation, 

Also, in my discussions abroad, I found 
apprehension in the original proposal to 
grant inspection rights to the atomic energy 
agency now located in Vienna. This, as you 
are well aware, would have amounted to 
letting the Soviets take part unilaterally in 
atomic control in Western Europe. Our al- 
lies, naturally, could not accept such a plan. 

It is gratifying to know that Euratom in- 
tends to keep its skirts clear of any Com- 
munist plan for mutual inspection, and that 
such a proposal does not appear in the pro- 
gram submitted to you. 

Euratom has taken steps to set up its own 
control system under which nationals from 
six different nations shall have the right to 
investigate in other countries than their own. 
That, gentlemen, is the free world’s way of 
doing business. By insisting upon an unre- 
stricted control system, Euratom has done a 
great service to the objectives of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. 

As a layman, I have tried to bring you 
only the thoughts I assembled during my 
tour of Western Europe. They came to me 
from many sources. They came to me from 
men and women sincerely interested in 
putting the atom to work for peace. 

Euratom is a step sorely needed in this 
period of crisis abroad.” As the President has 
said: It will bolster the strength and solid- 
arity among the free nations of the world. 

I earnestly urge its approval, 

Thank you. 





American Federation of Musicians Honor 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, July 23, 


"1958, was an eventful day for the State 


of Oregon and Oregonians in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and elsewhere. 

Last evening the American Federation 
of Musicians saluted the State, its so- 
ciety and friends in the Capital, dis- 
tinguished Oregonians in government 
and Mr. Herman D. Kenin, newly elected 
president of the Internationa! Musi- 
cians Union. Herman Kenin, a man of 
warmth, humor, and vigor, is outstand- 
ing in the musical field. Heicomes from 
Portland, Oreg., and only last month 
was elected to head the 264,000-member 
AFM. 

In a splendid evening of live music 
under the stars, the 55-member Water- 
gate Summer Symphony Orchestra 
treated audience members to lively ren- 
ditions of hit melodies from Broadway 
musicals, after the crowd of several 
thousand was welcomed by Senator 
Wayne Morse, distinguished dean of 
Oregon’s congressional delegation. 

The multistarred concert featured a 
stirring initial symphonic performance 
of the official Oregon State song, Ore- 
gon, My Oregon. The version was ar- 
ranged and conducted by -Mr. Toby 
Tyler. ‘The lyrics were sung by person- 
able Gené Archer. 

It was a proud night for Oregonians 
and AFM members, climaxed by a na- 
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tional introduction of President Kenin 
and. the State song over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s vast network. 
The symphonic version of Oregon, My 
Oregon will be heard often in my State 
during the centennial celebration next 
year. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the radio script from the Water- 
gate broadcast, the program for the even- 
ing, and articles and editorial comment 
relative to the Oregon State song: 

ANNOUNCER. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is Ken French speaking for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System from the 
famous Watergate on the historic Potomac 
River in the Nation’s Capital where tonight 
we are about to bring you a portion of the 
concert by the Watergate Summer Symphony 
Orchestra being presented by the American 
Federation of Musicians. The orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Henry Goldstein comprises 
members of the Washington, D. C., Local, 
No. 161, of. the American Federation of 
Musicians and tonight’s concert salutes the 
State of Oregon, the Oregon congressional 
delegation and Mr. Herman D. Kenin. 

Dr. Goldstein is now making his entrancé 
to the conductor’s podium and we start this 
portion of the concert with the Watergate 
Summer Symphony Orchestra playing se- 
lections from the Broadway musical success, 
My Fair Lady. 

Orchestra: My Fair Lady. 

ANNOUNCER. As a feature of this Oregon 
celebration tonight on the banks of Wash- 
ington’s broad .Potomac, it is my pleasure 
now to present a distinguished adopted son 
of Oregon. Himself an accomplished mu- 
sician, a former practicing attorney, and 
for the past 14 years an international officer 
of the Musicians Union, he is enthusias- 
tically welcomed. here tonight by one of the 
largest and most distinguished gatherings 
of Oregonians ever assembled in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
pleased to introduce the newly elected 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, Mr. Herman D. Kenin. 

Mr. KENIN. Thank you Mr. French. This 
is indeed the happiest homecoming a man 
could ever hope to enjoy away from home. 
Incidentally, yours is my first public intro- 
duction since I assumed the leadership of 
the American Federation of Musicians early 
last month. I can only hope that succeed- 
ing introductions of me in my sometimes 
controversial official capacity will be half 
so kindly. Circumstances have decreed that 
I must reside far from my beloved Oregon, 
but the memories of this cordial and gracious 
reception will soften any pangs of home- 
sickness. It is a privilege to participate in 
any history-making first occasion, and espe- 
cially in a coming-out party for our Oregon 
State song. My chief satisfaction, however, 
is that tonight history will be made by live 
musicians playing’ lively music from an or- 
chestration arranged by Mr. Toby Tyler a 
long time member of our local musicians 
union. Ours tonight is the rare opportunity 
to remind tens of thousands of listeners that 
the/music which is our American heritage 
can be created and kept alive only by live 
musicians. What the music machine gives 
us is but the parroting of the live musicians 
artistry. Yet, sadly, those machine-made 
sounds are threatening to mute forever the 
creative voice of a basic American art. But 
I won’t intrude further a sad note upon so 
happy an occasion. Rather, I would remind 
my listeners, and particularly my fellow 
Oregonians, that we are indébted for this 
history-making event to the fact that the 
State of Oregon numbers among its dis- 
‘tinguished congressional delegates a private 
investigator of the persevering school of the 
late Sherlock Holmes, I refer, of course, to 
Representative CHaRLEs O. Porter, who does 


“ 
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not confine his investigative prowess wholly 
to the domestic scene, but sometimes prac- 
tices his talents abroad, to the discomfiture 
of dictatorships, and to his everlasting credit. 
Yet, I predict history will record that one of 
his finest hours as a private eye was achieved 
in ferreting out of dusty archives the all- 
but-forgotten State song of Oregon, When 
Congressman Porter told me of his recent 
achievement in perpetuating American music 
through the rediscovery of this age-yellowed 
sheet music, originally written for piano in 
1920 by Henry Murtagh, I promised him we 
would prepare an arrangement of it for 
symphonic production and rededicate it to 
a great State that soon will celebrate its 
centennial. The song, Oregon, My Oregon 
may not find a place on the Hit Parade be- 
cause Mr. Tyler’s arrangement is not at all 
reminiscent of Rock ’n Roll or even Dixie- 
land music, but I-am confidént its redis- 
coverer will add to his renown as a Member 
of Congress who can produce the music as 
well as the words. Thus, it gives me- much 
pleasure to introduce to you the Honorable 
CHARLES O. PorTER, Member of Congress from 
Oregon. Mr. PorRTER. 

Mr. Porter. Thank you my friend, Herman 
Kenin. It is a tribute to your untiringywork 
on behalf of the American Federation of 
Musicians that you have been elected to 
succeed Mr. Petrillo. I believe that as the 
leader and spokesman for a great labor union, 
you will do much to sustain the cause of 
“live” music. Tonight we have heard fine 
examples of the talent of American Federa- 
tion of Musicians members. And, we will 
soun hear a symphonic version of the Oregon 
State song which that leading newspaper 
columnist George Dixon commented on. 
George called the words sheer horror. Humor 
is humor, but this is.going too far: Here 
are the words of Oregon, My Oregon. 


“Land of the Empire Builders, 
Land of the Golden West; 

Conquered and held by freemen, 
Fairest and the best. 

Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on, and on; 

Hail to thee, Land of Heroes, My Oregon.” 


Sheer horror, ladies and gentiemen? I 
think not. What do these words tell us? 
Land of the empire builders—builders of 
an empire based on hard work, courage, 
and tolerance of the other fellow’s views; 
land of the golden west—golden™ refers 
to sunsets and how we feel, not to material 
wealth; conquered and held by freemen— 
we shall ever be in debt to the free men 
and women who bravely pioneered our land; 
fairest and the best—no question about 
this; onward and upward ever, forward and 
on, and on—there is still pioneering to be 
done in our great State—hard but satisfy- 
ing work for all of us; hail to thee, land of 
heroes, my Oregon—heroes indeed—all 
those who seek to be worthy of this many 
blessed portion of our great Nation. Sheer 
horror, these words? No, indeed, but fit- 
ting words for stirring music. It is now 
my privilege and pleasure to present ta you 
the Watergate Summer Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Mr. Toby Tyler, featuring 
Mr. Gene Archer and their rendition of Mr. 
Tyler’s arrangement of Oregon, My Oregon. 

(Orchestra: Oregon, My Oregon.) 

ANNOUNCER. The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has brought you a portion of the con- 
cert by the Watergate Summer Symphony 
Orchestra .presented by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. This program came 
to you from the famous Watergate on the 
historic Potomac River in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and saluted the State of Oregon, and 
the Oregon congressional delegation. Heard 
on tonight’s program were Congressman 
CuHarRLes O. Porrer, of Oregon, and Herman 
D. Kenin, newly élected president of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
orchestra was conducted by Dr. Henry Gold- 





stein and Mr. Toby Tyler. The 

Gene Archer. This broadcast was Produseg 
and directed by Phil Lampkin, director of 
music for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
This is Ken French speaking. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS my 
COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL CaPrray 
ParRKS, PRESENTS THE WATERGATE 
SYMPHONY IN HiT MELOpIEs From 
WAY MUSICALS AND .PEATURING THE Prst 
SYMPHONIC PERFORMANCE OF OREGON Mr 
OREGON, OFFICIAL OREGON STATE Sone 


(This added concert of Washington's Sum. 
mer Jubilee Festival Salutes the 
State Society, Distinguished Oregonians in 
Government, and Mr. Herman D. Kenin, 
newly-elected president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, also of Oregon) 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Tonight’s concer is the first of six Water. 
gate concerts to be offered each W 
evening through August, featuring members 
of the D. ©. Federation of Musicians in sym. 
phonic, jazz, and country and western 
music. 

The succeeding five concerts are 
possible by the Music Performance Trust 
Funds through a grant by the recording in.’ 
dustries, and in cooperation with the D, ¢, 
Federation of Musicians. 

A 25-minute segment of tonight’s concert 
will be broadcast live coast-to-coast over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, co: : 
at 9:35 o’clock. Ten minutes before broad. 
cast time the program director will instruct 
you in the audience participation for this 
broadcast. 

Reserved seats for Oregon State Society 
members have been provided tonight be- 
cause they are present especially to hear 
played for the first time anywltere a sym- 
phonic arrangement of their official State 
song, Oregon, My Oregon. The song was 
rediscovered recently by Oregon Representa. 
tive CHarLEs O. Porter. President Kenin of 
the American Federation of Musicians, him- 
self-an Oregonian, promptly asked the’D, ¢, 
musicians union to prepare a symphonic ar- 
rangement of the State song. 

Thus, Oregon Night at the Watergate sa- 
lutes the hundreds of members of the Ore- 
gon State Society in the Nation’s Capital, 
many distinguished Oregonians in govern- 
mental service here and an adopted son of 
Oregon, Mr. Kenin, who only last month was 
elected president of the 264,000-member 
American Federation of Musicians, 
PROGRAM, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1958, 8:30 P.M, 

DR. HENRY GOLDSTEIN, CONDUCTOR, WATER 

GATE SUMMER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The National Anthem. 

I Love Washington (Edward R. Carr), con- 
ducted by Eddie Pierce, sung by Gene Archer. 

Selections,\The King and I (Richard Rodg- 
ers). 

Piano duo, medley (Vincent Youmams), 
Mel Clement and Helen Myers, pianists. 

Seleections, Show Boat (Jerome Kern), 

Intermission. 

Coast-to-coast broadcast (Mutual Broad- 
casting System). 

Selections, My Fair Lady (Prederict 
Loewe). ; 

State song, Oregon, My Oregon. Musiedy 
Henry B. Murtagh, words by J. A. Buchanal, 
sung by Gene Archer, arranged and coi 
ducted by Toby Tyler. 

Piano duo, Medley (Cole Porter). 

Symphonic scenario, South Pacific (Rich 
ard Rodgers). ns 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of February 18, 1958} i 

MUSICAL CRISIS SOLVED FOR CENTENNIAL 

(By A. Robert Smith) eT, 

WasHINcTON.—For many years, an} 
nity has been imposed upon those 

Oregonians who, by the chance of 
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or the lure of money and fame, have made 
their home in the Nation’s Capital. 
When they attended those familiar social 
ons—say a big political banquet— 
with natives of the other States, one 
t of discomfort to ‘loyal Oregonians in- 


evitably arrived. 


It would come when tbe orchestra began - 


honoring the various States. When the band 

up The Eyes of Texas Are Upon 
You, the Texans in the house would act 
like loyal Texans always act. The .Califor- 
nians would go wild over California, Here 
Be the musicians delighted one State 
group after another with their official State 
songs, the Oregonians finally had to face 
the music—the band never knew Oregon, 

on. 
ee from the grassroots of Oregon, Con- 

an CHARLES O. Porter noticed this 
soon after he arrived here early last year 
while attending a Democratic dinner. Much 
to his chagrin, he reported: 

DUM, DUM, DUM 


“When Oregon was saluted, the orches- 
tra played one of those nameless somewhat 
tuneless, mixtures of notes. 

“Always, at the functions I’ve attended, 
the orchestra or pianist or chorus fills in 
with ‘dum, dum, dum’. The dums signify 
nothing other than an awkward musical 
bridge.” 

Because he liked the song, which the State 
went to much trouble to select, and to cor- 
rect this slight against Oregon, Porter dug 
into the matter. 

The Society of Oregon Composers held a 
contest in 1920 to pick a State song. From 
50 entries, it selected Oregon, My Oregon. 
The lyrics were written by a municipal judge 
who liked to write poetry, J. A. Buchanan, 
who died at Astoria in 1936. Composer was 
Harry Murtaugh, who played the piano dur- 
ing silent movies, but left Portland years.ago 
and has not been heard from since World 
War II when he passed through town with 
a war bond selling group. The State legis- 
lature in 1927 made it official under the 
title, “Land of the Empire Builders.” 


NEVER COPYRIGHTED 


Porter learned from the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, that no copyright. had 
ever been issued for the song under any title. 
The Portland music publisher, Irving E. 
Sklare, obligingly sent him 50 copies of the 
song, which the Congressman distributed to 
the Washington, D. C., Federation of Musi- 
cians, with this comment: 

“Frankly, I flinch when’ a musical bridge 
fills the spot where a few health strains of 
Oregon, My Oregon would warm the loyal. 
hearts of Oregonians attending the function.” 

The local musicians are especially anxious 
to prevent congressional flinching in the 
music field these days, what with a bill now 
Pending to reduce the tax on all places that 
feature live music—a tax which the musi- 
clans claim has thrown many of them out of 


business because many cabaretS avoid the_ 


tax by replacing the band with a jukebox. 
STARTED REHEARSALS 


All the local band leaders were promptly 
Supplied with Oregon, My Oregon, and the 
union promised Porter they would soon be 
able to swing right into it on request. 

Moreover, the United States Navy Band 
agreed to make an arrangement of the song 
a be ready to_perform for Oregonians by 
a 1, The Navy may even record it, though 

is can’t be sold commercially. 


And Dean Theodore Kratt of the Univer- 


— of Oregon School of Music has indicated 


ot TER he could have a choral arrange- 
made as a student project. A. Verne 
an. supervisor of music, Portland Pub- 
eu ls, said he would take it from there 
have a high-school choir record the song. 
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Oregon, My Oregon is in for a needed fe- 
vival, just in time for the big centennial 
that is coming up next year. 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1958] 
SINGING FoR OREGON 


Thirty-one years ago the legislature made 
it official, Oregon’s State song was to be 
Land of the Empire Builders, or more simply, 
Oregon, my Oregon. 

It is a liltimg tune, easy to sing and under- 
stand—but now in 1958, only a few Oregoni- 
ans know the words and sing out when it is 
played for group singing. We'd better brush 
up on it this year to get ready for next 
year’s centennial. 

We are grateful to CHARLES Porter, the 
zestful young Congressman from the south- 
west Oregon district, for his initiative in 
popularizing the song with bands and or- 
chestras in the Nationa] Capital. Now let’s 
do as well, or better, here at home by singing 
it in our schools, grange, clubs, and com- 
munity meetings until we know it. 

To refresh your recollection, here are the 
words of our song. It’s a good song, as good 
as the famous State songs of Texas, Cali- 
fornia, or Indiana and almost as taking as 
Oklahoma’s or Maine’s: 


“Land of the Empire Builders, 
Land of the Golden West; 
Conquered and held by freemen, 
Fairest and the best. 
Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on, and on; 
Hail to thee, Land of Heroes, My Oregon. 


Land of the rose and sunshine, 
Land of the summer’s —? 
Laden with health and vigor, 
Fresh from Western seas. 
Blest by the blood of martyrs, 
Land of the setting sun; 
Hail to thee, Land of Promise, My Oregon.” 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
February 21, 1958] 


STATE SONG 


A. Robert Smith, our Washington cor- 
respondent, reports that Congressman 
CHaRLEs O. Porter has decided to do some- 
thing about the ignorance, in Washington, 
D. C:, of Oregon’s ‘official song, known 
variously as Oregon, My Oregon and Land of 
the Empire Builders. 

That's fine. We hope the song becomes 
known across the land, but we also suggest 
it is not exactly a familiar song right here 
in Oregon. When we read Bob Smith's piece, 
we tried out a few bars on our monotone 
and found that, to save us, we couldn't get 
beyond “Land of the golden west.” (That 
shows how long it’s been since were were in 
the seventh grade.) 

Since this is Oregon’s 100th year of state- 
hood, it behooves us to learn as,much about 
Oregon as we can, Earlier we suggested bon- 
ing up on Oregon history and literature and 
spending the summer on “See Oregon first” 
vacations. Now we suggest that Oregon 
residents brush up on their State song. It 
can be found, words and music, on page 123 
of the current Oregon Blue Book. 

Oregon, My Oregon is no Maryland, My 
Maryland, or California Here I Come, but as 
State songs go it’s far from bad. 





{From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune of 
June 8, 1958] 


STATE SONG PROGRESSING 


Oregon, My Oregon, also known as Land 
of the Empire Builders, the Oregon State 
song, is making heartening progress. 

We lamented here a few months ago that 
no one seems to know it very well—if at 
all—and that it was being neglected. And 
it’s a good tune. 
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Since then, we understand that at least 
one young men's service club in town has 
started singing it at the beginning of its 
meetings. And, according to evidence from 
some school-age youngsters we know, it is a 
part of their music repertory. 

Now we are informed that it’s beginning 
to get through in official circles in Washing 
ton. 

Congressman CHARLES O. PorRTER earlier 
this year got in touch with the District of 
Columbia Federation of Musicians, and sug- 
gested that Oregon’s song be played at func- 
tions where the various States are saluted 
by their official songs. In the past, Oregon’s 
tribute has been sort of undistinguished 
musical bridge which meant nothing. 

As a result, the District’s orchestra lead- 
ers were tipped off to this unsatisfactory sit- 
uation, and at one recent function, the 
State’s song was given a lively and well- 
rendered version, PORTER reports. 

Which is all to the good. 





Hon. George H. Christopher, of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Missouri 
has sent many able Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States; how- 
ever, to my knowledge no other Mem- 
ber has more quickly joined in the con- 
flict for the common good of all people 
than the gentleman from the Fourth 
Congressional District Georce H. CHrRIs- 
TOPHER. 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD abun- 
dantly proves that GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
has always spoken, fought, and voted for 
legislation which would be of benefit to 
veterans, laboring people, students, edu- 
cational leaders, farmers, and the busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
who serve and supply them. Such a rec- 
ord has seldom been equaled and never 
exceeded. No vote cast by my friend, 
GrorGE H. CHRISTOPHER, in 6 years of 
congressional service can be pointed out 
as wrong for the people of his district, 
State, or Nation. 

Here is a man who firmly believes that 
democratic institutions are never done, 
that they may be compared to living tis- 
sues, always a-making, and although it 
may be strenuous, this thing of living 
the life of a free people, as we do in our 
Nation, we cannot escape the burden of 
our inheritance. 

It is good to come upon such a man 
on occasions—to rewarm our hands at 
his fire of enthusiasm, to stand face to 
face with his ideals, to reckon again 
with our duties, to take fresh view of our 
aims and to gain strength from his cour- 
age. 

Such talent, enthusiasm, and courage 
could not long go unrecognized, and it 
gives me much pleasure to extend at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD five 
letters written by farm veterans, and 
rural electrification leaders in which 
they recognize in appropriate form the 
fulfillment of my colleague’s responsibili- 
ties to the American people. 
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The Congress of the United States, the 
people of the Fourth District, and the 
Nation as a whole still need the service 
of this man in the Congress. 

NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1958. 
Hon. GrorGce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dezar Georce: As I read your recent 
letter my thoughts turned to the many out- 
standing Members of Congress that the 
voters of Missouri have sent to Washington 
and to President Harry Truman under whose 
administration and leadership you served 
the farmers of the United States. 

Events on the Washington farm _front to- 
day have been greatly altered with the 
pressure from the White House and the De- 
partment of Agriculture always on the side 
of lowering farm prices. In spite of glow- 
ing reports, farmers’ bargaining power is 
becoming weaker with vertical integration 
an increasing threat to their economic in- 
terests. 

About the only solace that we in agricul- 
ture have today is the knowledge that men 
such as yourself are still in the Congress 
and the p.ospect of increasing their number. 

I am grateful for the opportunity this 
reply to your letter has given me to express 
appreciation for your many services to the 
farmers of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. PaTTON, 
President. 





MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Columbia, Mo., June 24,1958. 
Hon. GreorGcEe H. CHRISTOPHER, 
United States Congressman, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER: Recently 
I have had occasion to review your voting 
record over the years on matters of import, 
and particularly on questions of farm leg- 
islation and also those related to REA. I 
have been impressed with your performance 
in this regard, and feel that you have al- 
ways kept foremost the best interests of 
farmers and agriculture in general. 

If you have occasion to come by Colum- 
bia when you are next in Missouri, I would 
be most happy to have an opportunity to 
visit with you. 

With best personal regards, I am | 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep V. HEINKEL, 
President. 





NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, 
Corning, Iowa, July 9, 1958. 
Hon. Greorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 
Adrian, Mo. , 

Dear Sir: As president of the National 
Farmers Organization and as a farmer in 
northwest Missouri, I wish to express my 
thanks to you for your constant efforts in 
the House of Representatives to improve 
the agricultural economy for the family type 
farmer. 

In reviewing your past efforts I know of 
no Senator, or Congressman, that has a bet- 
ter record for the American farmer in the 
Halls of Congress. 

In my opinion your services to agriculture 
in the Congress of the United States is equal 
to any that can be found. 

Very truly yours, 
OrEN LEE Stacey, President. 





NaTIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 

Hon. Greorce H. CHRISTOPHER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear GEorRGE: This is in reply to your letter 

of July 15 asking whether this organization 
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has a record of your support of the rural 
electrification program during your terms in 
the Congress, and, if so, what it shows. 
Yes, we compile a running voting record of 
all Members of Congress with regard-to mat- 
ters vitally affecting the rural electrification 
program. 

I am pleased to enclose herewith a copy of 
your voting record on such matters. You 
will note that on pages 24 and 25, it shows 
your voting 100 percent in favor of the pro- 
gram on every vote that you cast, and it 
shows only two absences when rural electri- 
fication matters were being voted upon. 

This confirms my personal knowledge that 
you have been one of the hardest and most 
dedicated workers on behalf of the rural 
electrification program in the Congress dur- 
ing the years that you have been there, and 
I might add that you have been one of the 
most effective because of your keen debating 
ability. The rural electrification program 
nationwide is greatly indebted to you for 
such a fine record of support. 

With highest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CiybeE T. ELLIs, 
General Manager. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Hon. GEorGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHRISTOPHER: Before 
Congress adjourns I would like to take this 
occasion to express to you my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for the wholehearted sup- 
port and splendid cooperation which you 
have always extended on behalf of veterans’ 
legislation. 

As you know, since you have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress and especially during your 
service on the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have requested you, on numerous 
occasions, to introduce bills covering vet- 
erans’ legislation in which the American 
Legion was interested, and you have always 
complied with my requests. 

I am also grateful to you for the fight 
you have waged and the arguments you have 
advanced on many occasions when matters 
of interest to veterans and their dependents 
came before the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee for consideration. 

In addition, I would like you -to know that 
I personally appreciate the numerous inter- 
views which you have been good enough to 
grant to me in connection with our legisla- 
tive program and for the excellent advice 
you gave me on occasions too numerous to 
mention. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MiLes D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 





Depressed Areas Need Help of Congress 
Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot on 
July 22, 1958. The passage. of the area 
redevelopment bill is of vital importance 
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to Pennsylvania and should be agteg 
upon without further delay. : 
DEPRESSED AREAS NEED HELP or Coneress Now 


The fate of the area redevelopment bili gt 
this session of Congress will be on the ling 
when the House Rules Committee 
gets around to holding a hearing on 
or not to allow the legislation out on 
floor for a vote. And riding along with # 
will be the hopes of people living in the 
Nation’s chronic pockets of unemployment 
for a new economic lift. 

Pennsylvanians have 4 vital interest in this 
legislation. It would provide aid for these 
depressed areas, and the Commonwealth 
more than its share. It’s only fitting, there. 
fore, that this State’s congressional 
tion is trying to push the bill out for action 
through the logjam of apparent indifference 
that exists toward it in the House. 

This is no recession year legislation.. Penn. 
sylvania’s hard coal regions have been f 
the pinch for years. These areas will neeq 
some Federal aid if they are to experience an 
economic revival through new industries ang 
new jobs. 

Neither is this a Federal handout. A 
Senate-passed bill, which the proposed House 
measure closely follows, would establish an 
Area Redevelopment Administration t 
handle revolving loan funds of $100 million 
each for industrial redevelopment areas, 
rural redevelopment areas and for public 
facilities to improve commercial opportu. 
nities. 

For Pennsylvania at least, this is nots 
case of States and local communities 
Uncle Sam to do something they won't do 
for themselves. 

The Commonwealth has an admirable reo- 
ord of achievement in this field through the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority, which in the first 20 months of its 
existence has loaned out or committed 
$5,866,062 for factories in 30 communities, 
It has helped establish 47 new plants pro- 
viding 8,800: new jobs. And’2 weeks ago, 
Governor Leader cited the self-help record 
of northeastern Pennsylvania communities 
which, in the 12 years before PIDA, financed 
67 projects and created 17,730 factory jobs. 

But this is not enough. Before this bien- 
nium is over, the $8 million appropriated by 
two consecutive legislatures is expected 
run out. Congressional action is needed to 
supplement the effort on the State and local 
levels. bu 

As Governor Leader said recently, “People 
are not interested in which party gets the 
credit for this legislation—what they want 
is action now and they have every right 
expect it.” 

Pennsylvania’s Representative Hues Scorm 
thinks the Rules Committee vote will bea 
close one. Close or not, this bill should be 
given its chance before the full Hous. 
There are no good reasons for killing this 
legislation again. The national blight of the 
depressed areas will not disappear by itself, 
It will take, the sort of enlightened aid ei- 
visioned by this bill. 





Minnesota Offers Many Attractions for 
Visitors and Homeseekers 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 7 
Monday, July 21, 1958 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr, Speaker, Tait 


pleased to join my colleagues in exe — 
ing to all Members of the House an i — 
/ ie 5 
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yitation to visit Minnesota’s Theater of 

Seasons during this our centennial 
year. Vice President Nrxon blazed the 
rail last Saturday when he journeyed 


to the land of 11,007 lakes to open Min- 
annual celebration of its 


lis’ 
l-famed aquatennial. Members 
who may find themselves a little too 


busy just now to follow the Vice Presi- 
dent’s example and take part in that 
summer festival may perhaps be able to 
make amends for this inadvertent slight 
to our great State by visiting Minne- 
apolis’ sister city, St. Paul, during Min- 
nesota’s invigorating winter season and 
joining in its exuberant tribute to King 
Boreas Rex during the week of its win- 
ter carnival. Members who may be 
afflicted with ochlophobia and may wish 
to avoid the vast crowds which frequent 
poth of these celebrations can find many 
a green and secluded spot within the 
State where they may rest from the 
heavy burdens of statesmanship and de- 
yote themselves to swimming, boating, 
hunting, fishing, or merely passively 
contemplating the natural beauty of the 
North Star State. Wherever they may 
go they will be sure to encounter that 
characteristic hospitality of her citizens 
to which Mr. Fernos-Isern, the Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico, has so graciously 
paid tribute. The warm friendliness of 
which Mr. Ferndés-Isern spoke arises not 
merely from compassion on the part of 
Minnesota’s citizens for the inhabitants 
of lands less delightful to behold, but 
betokens in many cases a feeling of 
identification with the visitor, for Min- 
nesota, as I have remarked before on 
the floor of the House, is a miniature 
United Nations Members of many 
races, who have come from many other 
parts of the United States and from 
many foreign lands have played a part 
in her hundred-year saga, and their 
descendants today have at least a latent 
racial memory of what life was like be- 
fore they or their forbears moved to 
what we in Minnesota regard as a land 
only “This Side of Paradise” to borrow 
the title of a novel by one of Minne- 
sota’s most famous sons, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 

Many a casual visitor to our State has 
later returned to become a permanent 
inhabitant. Those who, while grateful 
for the solace afforded to mind and heart 
by Minnesota’s natural beauty, may be 


unwilling or unable to devote full time © 


to the contemplation of that beauty can 
find ample opportunity within our pro- 
gressive State for the exercise of their 
commercial or professional talents. 
esota has long been considered one 
of our Nation’s great agricultural States. 
Tt has been such in the past and is so 
today, with some 180,000 farms, 4 out of 
5 of which are owner-operated. Yet in- 
is by no means a minor factor in 
the economy of the State. In 1948, for 
the first time in the history of the State, 
the dollar value of manufactured prod- 
cts eXceeded cash farm receipts: Sauk 
e, Minn., was the setting of Sinclair 
Lewis’ famous novel, Main Street, and 
are Many Main Streets throughout 
State whose small-business men did 
nearly $4 billion of retail sales in the 
year 1957, 
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Physicians know Minnesota as the 
home of the Mayo Medical Center and 
of the University of Minnesota hospitals. 
The famous Sister Kenney, it will be re- 
membered, when she came to this coun- 
try to advance her great crusade against 
crippling polio, established herself in the 
city of Minneapolis. Iatellectuals need 
not fear that they must abandon their 
books and scholarly interests and im- 
merse themselves wholly in nature when 
they settle in our green and rustic land. 
They can turn for intellectual stimulus 
to the University of Minnesota with its 
many extension and community-service 
programs to 1 of our 5 State colleges, 
or to 1 of 14 excellent private colleges. 
The - musically inclined can look to the 
performances of Minneapolis’ world- 
famous symphony orchestra, and to 
many college and civic music groups 
throughout the State. The art lover will 
find a number of first-rate art galleries 
and abundant evidence of creative ac- 
tivity in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. St. Johns University, one of our 
fine private colleges, has recently em- 
barked upon a 100-year building pro- 
gram, employing the services of the 
eminent architect, Marcel Breur, which 
has won international recognition. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Minnesota is 
not only one of our country’s finest vaca- 
tion lands but offers many advantages— 
economic, social, cultural, climatic—to 
him who would make his home among 
us. He will find even in our largest 
cities much of that unassurhing friendli- 
ness and concern for the welfare of one’s 
neighbor which is habitually associated 
with the small midwestern town. In 
1858, when Minnesota was admitted to 
the Union, it had a scant 150,000 inhabi- 
tants. Today it has over 3 million, but 
its dynamic and expanding economy, 
based upon a rich endowment of natural 
resources, can accommodate many more. 
Minnesota’s territorial seal bore the 
motto, “Quo sursum volo videre’—I 
wish to see what lies beyond.” This is 
a fine emblem, I think, of-the habits of 
thought which have characterized Min- 
nesota’s ambitious and forward-looking 
citizenry during the first 100 years of the 
State’s existence, and which will con- 
tinue to mark its unflinching acceptance 
of the role it is called to play in the 
century to come. 





Why This Difference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER 





R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, as. we 
all know, the vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens are prompt in taking care 
of their income tax obligations to their 
Government. And the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is properly vigilant, in the 
majority of cases, in seeing that each 
person bears his fair share. Therefore 
I was surprised to read recently that a 
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large industrial firm, the Lebanon Wool- 
en Mills Corp., has not filed its income 
tax returns since 1952. To date there 
has been no explanation for this slipup. 
But there must be an explanation and 
I hope it-is forthcoming soon if for no 
other reason than to renew the assur- 
ances we have been receiving of late that 
certain gift givers are not the recipients 
of any special considerations in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Some of the questions which have 
arisen in my mind in recent months are 
aptly expressed in an editorial in the 
July 26 issue of Labor, the weekly news- 
paper for railroad brotherhoods. I rec- 
ommend it to my colleagues. 

Wuy Tuts DIFFERENCE IN COLLECTING TAXES? 

The House committee investigating the 
Adams-Goldfine case, headed by Congress- 
man Oren Harris, Democrat of Arkansas, has 
performed a public service by spotlighting 
this question: Why are businessmen allowed 
to get away with all sorts of tax dodges, and 
sometimes practically thumb their noses at 
Uncle Sam’s tax collectors, when wage and 
salary workers are required to obey the letter 
of. the law and pay every tax penny they 
owe? 

If that seems pretty strong language, just 
consider the following reasons for asking the 
question: 

As an article in the Scripps-Howard papers 
reports: “One of Bernard Goldfine’s com- 
panies—Lebanon Woolen Mills Corp.—has 
not filed its income tax returns since 1952. 
Another Goldfine company, Northfield Mills, 
Inc., has not filed its fiscal 1956 tax return, 
due a year ago. 

“Goldfine also has failed to file his per- 
sonal Federal tax returns for 1956, and has 
received an extension for filing his 1957 
returns, which were due last April 15. 

“Internal Revenue Officials,’ the article 
points out, “said they could not explain the 
Service’s failure to compel Goldfine’s mills to 
file tax returns.” 

The United States income tax collectors do 
not go so easy on a worker. In the first 
place, his taxes are deducted from his pay, 8o 
he has no chance to dodge. In the second 
place, if he failed to file a return tax men 
would promptly crack down on him and 
make him pay penalties. 

Not only that, but an editorial in the 
Machinist, weekly newspaper of the ma- 
chinists’ union, points out graphically what 
happens to a worker if he is unemployed 
and can’t pay taxes on his past income. As 
the editorial says: 

“Last week the Internal Revenue Service 
admitted that its collectors have been seizing 
unemployment-compensation checks due 
jobless workers who are behind in their 
taxes. Now .the same Internal Revenue 
Service reveals that Textile Millionaire Gold- 
fine has not even filed his (personal) income 
tax returns for either 1956 or 1957.” 

Commenting on this situation, Congress- 
man LeRoy ANDERSON (Democrat of Mon- 
tana) said: “I can’t see why Uncle Sam 
should reach into the meager assistance to a 
parent with-children, for a bare bread-and- 
butter living, and take part of it away.” 
This would be stopped by a bill which An- 
derson and some other Members of Congress 
are pushing. “ 

Because of Goldfine’s gifts to “Assistant 
President” Sherman Adams and other high 
officials, an article in U. S. News & World 
Report magazine says: “People are raising 
questions about the deduction of gifts in 
figuring income taxes.” The article’s an- 
swers to those questions boil down to this: 

The ordinary individual cannot cut his 
income taxes by deducting the cost of gifts, 
“because the ordinary individual’s wage or 
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salary is not dependent on giving gifts. To 
be deductible, gifts other than charitable 
donations are required to be business ex- 
penses.” 

In other words, the giver has to expect 
something in return, something that would 
help his business. 

Thus, as Labor pointed out last week, 
Goldfine either expected something in re- 
turn from President Eisenhower’s right-hand 
man, or Goldfine was doing some tax dodg- 
ing, and Uncle Sam’s tax collectors—at least, 
so far—have let him get away with it. They 
would have said “No” in a hurry if some 
ordinary individual, instead of a wealthy 
businessman, had tried to deduct thé cost 
of a gift from the income on which he pays 
taxes. 





United Board, Carton Official Favors 
Extension of United States Trade Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include, herewith, a clip- 
ping from the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News, of July 11, concerning the remarks 
recently made by Mr. William S. Stuhr, 
president and board chairman of the 
United Board & Carton Corp., at the 
19th annual State convention of the 
Ohio Department of the Marine Corps 
League. 

The newspaper article follows: 

UNITED Boarp, CARTON OFFICIAL FAVORS 
EXTENSION OF UNITED STATES TRADE PrRo- 
GRAM 

(By Bill Norman) 

“Extension of the trade agreements pro- 
gram for at least 5 years is important be- 
cause it would lend needed stability to the 
program, not only to trade itself but also 
to United States overseas investments, which 
a liberal trade policy encourages.” 

This was the comment made Friday by 
William S. Stuhr, of Weehawken, N. J., pres- 
ident and board chairman of the United 
Board & Carton Corp., which has plants in 
Springfield and Urbana. 

He is in Springfield to make an address 
before the 19th annual State convention of 
the Ohio Department of the Marine Corps 
League. 

The convention is being hosted by the 
Springfield detachment of the Marine Corps 
League and Auxiliary. It got under way 
Thursday and will conclude Saturday night 
following the talk by Mr. Stuhr, installation 
of newly elected officers, and a military ball 
in the ballroom of Hotel Shawnee. 

In discussing the trade agreeménts pro- 
gram which is now before Congress, Mr. 
Stuhr stated that he has been a proponent of 
liberal trade policy for many years and is 
greatly interested in the legislation now be- 
fore Congress covering the program. 

“Our program by now has become an inte- 
gral part of our foreign policy. It is difficult 
to see how we can cultivate friendship in 
other areas of international relations if we 
refuse to play ball, or play it reluctantly, 
with stipulations that are too stringent_when 
it comes to foreign trade,” he said. 

“And that becomes a vital consideration 
now that Russia has openly launched a 
broad, powerful economic offensive and will 
shoot out another trade mission at the drop 
of an invitation anywhere,” he continued. 
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“We suffered a psychological setback before 
the eyes of friendly nations when Russia be- 
came the first to launch a satellite. And 
we'll suffer another setback if we tighten 
rather than loosen our trade terms with 
those countries that want and need to sell 
to us,” Mr. Stuhr said. ‘We have launched 
a satellite, too, and we are certainly capable 
of sustaining a powerful economic offensive 
to keep free countries out of the Russian bear 
hug.” 

He continued by saying that many of the 
free countries the Soviet Union is wooing 
must trade to live and if they can’t do busi- 
ness with the United States they will do it 
with Moscow. 

“Moreover, many of those countries are 
sources of materials we must import that are 
vital to our economy and military strength. 
If and when those countries fall into the 
Communists’ economic orbit we will find 
those sources cut off and that is obviously a 
part of the Kremlin design,” he concluded. 





Top Woman Protestant Is a Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
happy to see a recent article which ap- 
peared in the Detroit, Mich., News of 
May 16, 1958. That article sets forth 
how one of my constituents, Mrs. Jesse 
Jai McNeil, was_chosen president of the 
United Church Women, an organization 
composed of women of all Protestant 
and Orthodox religious groups. Mrs. 
McNeil is a much respected member of 
the Detroit community and has been ac- 
tive in civic, church, and charitable af- 
fairs in Detroit and the State of Michi- 
gan. Her husband is Rev. Jesse Jai 
McNeil, pastor of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, vice. chairman of the Michigan 
Corrections Commission, and vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of 
Churches. 

Election of Mrs. McNeil is indeed, 
proof that we in’Michigan recognize her 
ability and integrity. 2 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
article in the appendix of the Recorp: 

Top WomAN PROTESTANT Is a NEGRO 

Michigan’s Protestant and Orthodox 
churchwomen today elected a Negro woman 
as their president for the first time. 

She is the culturéd, personable Mrs. Jesse 
Jai McNeil, wife of the senior minister of 
Detroit’s Tabernacle Baptist (Ghurch. Her 
husband also is vice chairman of the Michi- 
gan Corrections Commission and vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of Churches. 

Mrs. McNeil said she was “both happy and 
humbled” when delegates chose her for their 
1958 leader at the annual meeting of the 
United Church Women of Michigan, women’s 
department of the Michigan Council of 
Churches. ; ‘ 

The women’s session was held in Grand 
Rapids’ South Congregational Church. 

Election of Mrs. McNeil was hailed by Mrs. 
T. D. Stilwell, of the United Church Women 
of Detroit, as a stride toward “unity of 


churchwomen in the task of establishing 


a Christian social order, in which all areas 
of life shall be brought into harmony with 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ.” 

“T realize,” said Mrs. McNeil, “that our 
policy of integrated leadership will be 





crane pan serve as an example in the 

other State organizations in the United 

States,” * 
SETS EXAMPLE 

“That we have adopted such a Policy dem. 
onstrates also to those abroad that we in 
America are bringing our practices into con. 
formity with our ideals. 

“In our churchwork, such as gs 
the World Day of Prayer, we come in gon. 
tact with churches of all nations, ang to 
them this élection will seem a vindication 
of our American way of life.” 

Mother of four children, Mrs. McNeil] 
traveled abroad extensively with her hus- 
band. She was an official observer at Brit. 
ain’s Triennial Congress of the Women’s Jy. 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, 

HOLDS DEGREES 


She holds degrees from Howard and Pigk 
Universities, studied mneuropsychiatry a 
Duke University and was a National Public 
Service fellow in sociology at Columbia Uni. 
versity. 

She is a member of the human relations 
workshop team of the United Church 
Women (UCW) of the United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii; the commission on coo 
of the World Council of Churches and the 
national board of managers of the church. 
women’s department of the National Couneil 
of Churclfés of Christ. 

She has been vice president of the Michi- 
gan UCW for 4 years, and she has served 
as president of the Doty School PTA, asa 
board member of Lucy Thurman Branch, 
YWCA, and a member of the National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored People, 

While gratified at the new honor given 
her today, Mrs. McNeil did not forget to 
speak of the encouragement given her by 
her husband and their children, Jesse Jr, 
12; Genna Rae, il; Kenneth Ross, 9, and 
Brenna Jean, 7. 





The Role of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, everyone 
who is interested in understanding the 
rightful role of the Supreme Court in our 
Government ought to read Judge 
Hand’s recent book entitled “The Bill of 

«Rights.” In its, issue of July 23, 1958, 
the Asheville Citizen, of Asheville, N.C, _ 
carried an excellent review of this 
written by Edwin M. Gill, State treasurer 
of North Carolina, who is a prof 
scholar in governmental and legal fields. 
I ask unanimous consent that this te 
view be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered printed in the Record 
follows: 

FaMep Jupce LEARNED HaNnp Says COURS 
SHOULD INTERPRET, Not CHANGE LAW © 
(By Edwin Gill) es 

At a time when the Justices of the Sie 
preme Court of the United States are noted 
for injecting into their opinions their s0- 
cial and economic predilections, it & 
fréshing to read the words of Judge 
Hand who is known nor ana, aa ve 
approach, his impartial spirit, ¥ 
Saaseey, and, ano’ all, sar Profound knowl 
edge of the law. 
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who sit upon ~the bench may 
to be crusaders, reformers, advocates, 


—_ tors and lawgivers, but Learned Hand 


js content to be & judge, wielding the au- 
thority of such office with the humility of 
one who considers himself a servant of the 
jaw, fully conscious of the fact that he is not 
le. 
= ee slender volume, which is based 
upon Judge Hand’s Oliver Wendell Holmes 
jectures, a number of searching and funda- 
mental questions are asked, all of which 
nave to do with the function of the Federal 
courts in declaring invalid statutes of Con- 
or of the States or acts of the Presi- 
dent, because they are in conflict with the 
Ist, 8th, and the 14th amendments to the 


Federal Constitution, which Hand calls The_ 


Bill of Rights. 
Although the Constitution does not ex- 


ly give to the Supreme Court-of the 
United States the authority to pass on the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress, the 
Executive and State legislatures, Hand agrees 
with John Marshall that such authority is 
necessary to the orderly conduct of our 
Government. Judge Hand would, however, 
greatly limit the area in which the Court 
should intervene. 

From long experience, Hand has learned 
that justice is more apt to be relative than 
absolute. He feels that the advocacy of 
ideas under some circumstances may prop- 
erly be restrained; that in a constitutional 
democracy such as ours, neither speech, nor 
religion, nor the press is absolutely free. He 
contends that the rights of life, liberty, 
and property are equally guaranteed and can 
find no justification for the theory that by 
the expansion of the “due process clause” 
of the 14th amendment, one of these rights 
is entitled to more protection than another. 
In passing upon the constitutionality of acts 
of Congress or Of the States, Judge Hand 
holds with those who feel that the Court 
should not concern itself with the wisdom of 
such legislation but with the power of the 
legislative branch to enact such laws. He 
respectfully demurs to the idea that the 
Court should constitute itself a-guardian of 
the faith and morals of the public, quaintly 
observing: “For myself, it would be most 
irksome to be ruled by a bevy of platonic 
guardians, even if I knew how to choose 
them, which I assuredly do not.” 

Judge Hand adheres firmly to the time- 
honored doctrine of the separation of 
powers—that laws should be made by the 
legislative, administered by the Executive 
and that the Court should limit its activity 


oa sincere effort at interpretation, guarding 
, the Constitution from invasion by either 


of the other branches. He believes that a 
judge can properly advocate changes in the 
law, but that when he sits upon the bench 
his motive should be to interpret the law 
4% it is, rather than yield to the temptation 
to change it by judicial fiat. He believes 
in the rule of law, and sees it weakened and 
betrayed when judges decide to depart from 
their judicial function and become law- 
makers, 

It is interesting to note that in his dis- 
cussion of the segregation cases, Hand ex- 
Presses wonder that the Court felt it neces- 
sary to intervene; he confesses that he does 
not know the implications of these decisions, 
saying: “I cannot frame any definition that 
will explain when the Court will assume the 
Tole of a third legislative chamber and when 
mt its authority to keeping Con- 
Suthority.” e States within their accredited 

As I interpret his philosophy, Judge Hand 

eves that the survival of democracy and 
vee Institutions depends not so much upon 


e tion of public authority. 
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the restraints written into the Constitu- 
tion—as great and as necessary as they are, 
but upon the restraints voluntarily imposed 
by judges, presidents, governors, legislators, 


and the people, upon themselves—that self- — 


discipline is the hallmark of freedom. 

It is significant that toward the close of 
this volume, Judge Hand quotes at length 
from the address written by Benjamin 
Franklin and read by James Wilson to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, which 
was characterized by great tolerance of the 
views of others and modesty as to his own 
wisdom. In quoting-Franklin, he seems to 
say that we got the-Constitution in the be- 
ginning because of the temper of men like 
Franklin, and that we will preserve it only 
by. continuing to practice their wise and 
tolerant spirit. 

Do judges make. law, or do they only dis- 
cover it? On this controversial subject, 
there is a whole library of legal literature. 
Ordinarily in construing a statute the 
court’s path is clear; it simply explains the 
language of the statute, resolving conflicts 
and clearing up ambiguities. But when the 
problem involves great constitutional ques- 
tions that arise when statutes collide with 
the organic law, the dividing line between 
interpretation and change by judicial de- 
cree is sometimes shadowy. There are those 
who contend that by the very nature of the 
judicial process, it is inescapable that judges 
do make law; their position is that to con- 
tend otherwise is to support a legal fiction; 
that in rendering a decision, a judge neces- 
sarily adds something of his own to the total 
legal structure. However, this may be, there 
are judges who strive to uphold the concept 
of interpretation and there are judges who 
seem to embrace willingly the idea of change 
through judicial review. It goes without 
saying that Judge Hand is a judge who 
strives to avoid the very appearance of “‘leg- 
islation” through judicial action and sets as 
his goal the interpretation of existing law. 
This does not mean that Judge Hand is a 
slave to the past, nor is he in bondage to 
the letter of the law. In The Spirit of Lib- 
erty (Papers and Addresses of Learned 
Hand: Knopf 1952), Hand describes his ap- 
proach to the interpretation of law as fol- 
lows: “The duty of ascertaining its meaning 
is difficult enough at best, and one certain 
way of missing it is by reading it literally, 
for words are such temperamental beings 
that the surest way to lose their essence is 
to take them at their face. Courts must 
reconstruct the past solution imaginatively 
in its setting and project the purposes 
which inspired it upon the concrete occa- 
sions which arise for their decision.” 

When faced with mounting demands for 
changes in the Constitution, there are al- 
ways those who look for short cuts, who feel 
that the end, justifies the means, that the 
great Gordian knots of constitutional prob- 
lems should be dramatically cut by judicial 
review rather than unraveled by the more 
prosaic, time-honored method of amend- 
ment. As I interpret his position, Judge 
Hand dissents from this viewpoint. In an 
age in which highly-placed officials are often 
tempted to extend their authority unreason- 
ably in order to satisfy the emotionally 
charged demands of the hour, Hand counsels 
patience, tolerance and self-restraint. In a 
power-hungry world, he stands for modera 
tion. . 

This book will live. It will take its place 
with such classics as The Common Law, by 
Holmes, and The Nature of the Judicial 
Process, by Cardozo; down through the 
years, it will constitute a forceful and elo- 
quent protest against any and all usurpa- 
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Important Work Being Carried On by 
World Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am honored 
to say that I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in a testimonial luncheon for 
our Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service on July 1, 
1958. It was one of the most inspiring 
affairs that I have ever attended, with 
some of the leading doctors and laymen 
who are interested in medical research 
in attendance. Dr. Burney gave a very 
vivid account of the important work that 
is being carried on by the World Health 
Organization and I am pleased to in- 
clude his address at this point: 

ADDRESS BY L. E. BuRNEY, M. D., SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


It is difficult to express one’s feelings on an 
occasion like this. As all of you know, public 
testimony of civic and professional esteem is 
deeply gratifying to the average recipient— 
and I am no exception to the average. 

Let me begin then by expressing my heart- 
felt thanks to my friends and colleagues in 
the National Capital area for their thought- 
fulness in arranging this very pleasant affair. 

A public health administrator perhaps 
finds it easier to reconcile such evidence of 
esteem with his own limitations. This is be- 
cause, of all careers, a public health career 
depends upon the stature of the organiza- 
tions one serves and upon the stature and 
dedication of one’s fellow workers. 

The honor you are according me, then, is 
one that I am privileged to accept on behalf 
of the entire staff of the Public Health Serv- 
ice; and on behalf of the delegates to the 
11th World Health Assembly, whose work in 
Minneapolis laid the groundwork for new 
victories in the struggle for better health. 

From my personal observation and the 
comments of delegates from all parts of the 
world and of the WHO staff, it appears that 
the 11th World Health Assembly will stand 
as a milestone in the history of WHO. 

I should like to give you my personal im- 
pressions of the meeting and a very brief 
highlight of its achievements. 

What made the Assembly so memorable to 
me was the wonderful spirit of harmony, 
friendship, and understanding that pervaded 
all the deliberations. It was attended by 
delegates of all 85 active member states— 
the largest participation in WHO’s history— 
by observers representing the United Nations, 
its specialized agencies, and 32 international 
nongovernmental organizations interested in 
health. The delegates are health experts, 
outstanding health leaders of their respec- 
tive countries. 

It was a genuine honor to preside over such 
a group, particularly in view of the spirit of 
unity that prevailed. Issues that might have 
aroused controversy were resolved in the 
friendly atmosphere of cooperation and com- 
promise. Even in such a sensitive field as 
the health aspects of atomic energy, the 
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approach was calm and the outcome was 
harmonious. 

The delegates to the Assembly gave serious 
consideration to the world’s pressing health 
needs and how they can be met. The deci- 
sions they reached will affect the health and 
well-being of millions of human beings, from 
the remote villages of Asia to our own great 
cities. Nearly 800 health projects in almost 
every country and territory of the world were 
adopted by the Assembly as part of the 1959 
public-health program of WHO. These 
ranged from global malaria-eradication proj- 
ects to the strengthening of training pro- 
grams. 

As significant as these actions are, they 
are matched in importance by the oppor- 
tunity the Assembly afforded to exchange 
views and cement friendly relations with 
the health leaders of other nations. This is 
the essence both of communication and of 
international understanding. Communica- 
tion permits us to put science and tech- 
nology into practice, as rapidly as possible, 
in the interests of human health. Interna- 
tional understanding is basically an exten- 
sion of understanding between individuals 
and>is the road to international stability 
and peace. 

I have participated now in three World 
Health Assemblies and I can testify to the 
tremendous benefits of such face-to-face 
communication. The opportunity to renew 
old friendships and to develop new ones 
amoug the world health leadership is of in- 
calculable value to the cause not only of 
human health but of international good 
will. 

Moreover, such relationships are important 
because of the pattern of cooperation which 
has been established between WHO and its 
member nations. This pattern has a famil- 
iar ring to us in the United States; it is 
comparable in many ways to our relation- 
ship in technical matters between Federal 
and State agencies, and between these agen- 
cies and voluntary organizations. 

WHO provides expert consultation and 
assistance to member countries. It devel- 
ops and demonstrates public health methods 
which are new, or new to the nations con- 
cerned. It helps train health personnel. It 
stimulates cooperative action among nations 
on problems requiring such action. And in 
regional and worldwide meetings, such as 
the one which has just been completed, it 
determines the future shape of health pro- 
grams throughout the world. 

Thus, although the member nations of 
WHO are independent countries, they are 
succeeding, through WHO, in building on a 
world scale the techniques of cooperation 
which have proved so effective in our own 
country. They are, in short, building a true 
world community of health effort in a demo- 
cratic fashion. 

That the goal of the highest attainable 
standard of health for all peoples is being 
vigorously pursued was brought forth dra- 
matically in the 10th anniversary com- 
memorative session which preceded the 
Assembly. I wish each of you here could 
have heard the eloquent statements of dele- 
gates from nation after nation, describing 
what has been accomplished within the past 
decade with and through WHO. I was 
deeply impressed, as were my colleagues and 
the other delegates, to hear this catalog 
of progress in human health made possible 
by a decade of international health co- 
operation. What was even more important 
was the promise of continued strength and 
greater accomplishments in the future. 

This session heard many distinguished 
speakers, including our own Secretary, Mr. 
Folsom, the Director General of WHO, Dr. 
Candau, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, who 
greeted the delegates on behalf of the 
President of the United States. 

At the Assembly itself, the delegates 
adopted the largest budget ever provided 
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for WHO, a sum of about $14.8 million. And 
for the first time, the budget was adopted 
by acclamation. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
world-wide malaria eradication campaign. 
The delegates expressed satisfaction with the 
results of this program to date and at the 
same time urged an intensification of ef- 
forts. It was noted that there are still an 
estimated 150 million cases of malaria, with 
about 1.5 million deaths each year. 

I was particularly gratified that the United 
States has made a special grant of $5 mil- 
lion to WHO for the malaria eradication 
campaign. In voting this grant last year, 
the United States Congress once again dem- 
onstrated its continuing interest in world 
health work. 

Other Assembly actions called for in- 
creased emphasis on environmental sanita- 
tion; charting of a global campaign to erad- 
icate smallpox; and renewed efforts in tuber- 
culosis and other infectious diseases. New 
fields will be opened as WHO expands its 
work on such problems as the health im- 
plications of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Perhaps the event of greatest long-range 
importance was the Assembly’s action with 
respect to international medical research 
and training. Endorsing a proposal sub- 
mitted by our United States delegation, the 
Assembly requested the Director General to 
organize a special study of ways in which 
WHO can stimulate and coordinate interna- 
tional research and the development of re- 
seareh personnel. Secretary Folsom and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower offered a research grant 
of $300,000 to the World Health Organiza- 
tion to help finance such a study. The As- 
sembly authorized the WHO to accept this 
grant and proceed with the study, reporting 
a plan for international research and train- 
ing, with cost estimates, to the Twelfth 
World Health Assembly in 1959. 

I am sure that you will be gratified by 
our country’s leadership in this significant 
move toward greater international coopera- 
tion in the research effort which underlies 
all health progress. President Eisenhower in 
his state of the Union message to Congress 
last January emphasized the great poten- 
tialities for human betterment through sci- 
ence and research. With this declaration he 
captured the imagination and enthusiasm of 
his own Nation, and of people throughout 
the world. 

The action of the World Health Assembly, 
in the opinion of your delegation, demon- 
strates that the peoples of the world stand 
ready to contribute to and support research 
for better health through international 
action. 


It will seem natural to you, I dm sure, 
that your government has taken strong 
leadership in this field of international co- 
operation. The medical and biological re- 
search effort in the United States is recog- 
nized as outstanding throughout the world. 
It has already produced dramatic results. It 
has been made possible, of course; only 
through the understanding and the generous 
support of the Congress. It has been greatly 
expanded during the past decade through 


the action of many voluntary organizations, 


and private foundations. The Public Health 
Service is privileged to administer the pro- 
grams representing the largest share of the 
Government’s participation in medical and 
biological research and, in so doing, to work 
in close cooperation with research -leaders 
and voluntary agencies throughout the coun- 
try. In our judgment and that of our cole 
leagues, increased international effort in the 
health sciences offers tremendous promise, 
not only for the health of mankind but also 
for world peace. 

This opinion fs reflected in a recent state- 
ment of both Houses of Congress, “declaring 
it th be the policy of the United States .to 
continue and to strengthen mutual efforts 
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among nations for research against Giseases, 
such as heart disease and cancer, and, invite 

ing the World Health Organization to initiate 

studies for the strengthening of research ang 

related programs against such diseases,” ~ 

I have left for last the one other point 
that made the assembly particularly note- 
worthy of me. As you Know, this was the 
first time that the governing body of the 
World Health Organization has met in the 
United States. e: 

There is no question that this 
event has had more immediate benefits than 
many larger undertakings of our country to 
cement friendly relations with the nations 
of the world. Health representatives of 
these nations, many of them for the firs 
time, had an opportunity to meet our peo- 
ple and observe our way of life first hand, 
At the same time, a great many of our cifj. - 
zens, particularly those in the Midwest, be. 
cams acquainted not only with the World 
Health Organization but also with } 
men,and women from other nations, 

I vannot tell you how much this has 
meant in goodwill and understanding. One 
delegate told me that “the people of Minne- 
sota have not only opened their homes to 
us but also their hearts and their minds” 
Another said that his ideas about the United 
States had always been somewhat critical; 
but in his 3 weeks here he was so impressed 
with the genuine sincerity, friendliness, and 
warmth of our people that his ideas had 
changed completely. . 

As proud as I was to be president of that: 
great world health assembly; I was even 
more proud of the way in which my fellow 
Americans responded to the meeting and 
welcomed the delegates to their homes and 
hearts. 

Thank you again for this honor and your 
gracious words. In honoring me, you 
paying tribute to all the men and eee 
who work on behalf of world health, We 
look to the future with great anticipation 
and determination. We are here again dem- 
onstrating that men of good will, working 
together, can contribute mightily to the 
greater wellbeing of people throughout the 
world and to man’s dream of peace with 
freedom. 

I am reminded of an inscription-that ap- 
pears on the Union Station here in Washing- 
ton—a translation from the Spanish. It 
reads: “He would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.” We in the United States 
have a great deal to give. We have much, 
as well, to receive. ‘Through this inter 
change of knowledge and of friendship our 
Nation is enriched. So, too, are the nations 
of the world, 





Is Rehousing for People? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M, CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Pp in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an 

able address entitled “Is Rehousing for 
People?” which was delivered by Nathal 
Straus, of New York, one of the lead 
experts in the entire housing field 

the last 25 years. In his stimulating ame - 
interesting address, he pointed out 
enormous difficulties with which we a , 
faced in connection with the ee 
of families by reason of the urban redie> _ 
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ent and the highway programs 
and the complete inability to deal with 
programs in the absence of ade- 


quate housing for families of low in- 


es. 
oo being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Is REHOUSING FOR PEOPLE? 


(By Nathan Straus) 

Is the objective of an urban redevelop- 
ment and rehousing program to help people 
or to beautify the city? The question is not 
intended facetiously. It comes to mind al- 
most inevitably, if any serious study is made 
of the effect of the New York City redevelop- 

t program. ” 

Ove Te ancorened that about 5,000 families 
will be relocated over the next 3 years in 
connection with the building of the Lincoln 
square project. The word “relocated” is a 
convenient evasion of the fact that these un- 
fortunate families are being thrown out of 
their homes—many of them, with nowhere 
else to go. 

Here are a few typical examples, as re- 

in the daily newspapers. 

A 70-year-old widow occupying an apart- 
ment for which she pays $36.80 per month 
is one of those evicted. She has been unable 
to find an apartment execpt at a monthly 
rental of $50. That is, she will be forced te 
pay one-third more rent than she has in the 
past. It is true that she will receive a one- 
time relocation bonus amounting to $312.92. 
But that money will be swallowed up in mov- 
ing expense and the increase in rent, in less 
than a year. Her case is typical rather than 
unique. 

Another family consisting of a man, his 
wife, their baby son and his wife’s mother— 
four in all—occupy a flat for which they pay 
$22.70 a month. It consists of 4 rooms, so 
the rent is less than $6 a rogm. The apart- 
mMénts to be built on the Lincoln Square site 
are going to rent for upward of $47 a room. 
As one of the evicted tenants says: “We 
couldn’t even rent a closet in them.” 

The real-estate concern in charge of re- 
location frankly admits that it has only 400 
apartments available in all parts of the city 
and that these apartments rent for from $50 
to $85 a month. 

It is a fact that 1 family.out of 4, now liv- 
ing in the Lincoln Square area, is theoreti- 
cally eligible for an apartment in a subsidized 
public housing project. However, the eli- 
gibility is largely a theoretical benefit, an 
empty gesture, since, in fact, there is a long 
waiting list for apartments in public sub- 
sidized housing in this city. 

Even though many of the tenements in 
the Lincoln Square area are firetraps and 
eyen though many of them may be vermin 
infested, nevertheless, on a cold night, any 
toof over the family's head is better than a 
park bench. 

The plight of low-income families, to be 

in connection with the Lincoln 
Square project, is characteristic of urban re- 
development throughout the United States. 

Things are no worse in New York than 
in any other American city—except that 
ee erelopnient of slum areas has proceeded 

&'more rapid pace here than elsewhere. 
— _ newspaper headlines read ‘High 
ha Apartments Still the Trend in Man- 

ttan and “Lincoln Square DP’s Ask the 
ee: Where Do We Go?” as far out as 

West coast, the pattern is duplicated. 
One of the worst examples of mismanage- 


o_ in the United States is that of the city 


Angeles. There, a fine program of 
public housing, approved ‘by the 

Federal Government, was rejected by the 
Voters, just as it was all ready to go into 
a en ection. This negative result 
tion Product of 4 campaign of vilifica- 
and misrepresentation by the National 
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‘Association of Real Estate Boards and the 
United States Savings and Loan League, un- 
fortunately abetted by the two leading news- 
papers of that city. 

The outstanding success achieved by this 
campaign of misrepresentation by the real- 
estate lobby is well indicated by the fact 
that even as generally reliable and distin- 
guished a representative of the Nation’s 
press as the Wall Street Journal on July 17, 
1951, printed the following headlines: “Los 
Angeles Folk Fume Over Huge Project.” 
“Roar of Protest Against Public Housing.” 

The truth was that the city council had 
approved the public-housing program by a 
vote of 10 to 5. The truth was that the 
public-housing program had been endorsed 
by every local veterans’ organization, all lo- 
cal-labor organizations and more than 70 
other civic groups. 

The low-income families of Los Angeles 
are today paying the penalty for the suc- 
cess of this vicious propaganda. Thus the 
New York Times, writing of the Los Angeles 
project on last June 8, reported, under the 
headline “‘Vast Butlding Plan Is Set in Slum” 
that “the 9,000 present residents of the hill 
will be resettled, virtually all the buildings in 
the 22-block area razed, and the tract re- 
landscaped and rebuilt to accommodate 6,000 
to 8,000 residents in style. What will be- 
come of the pe6ple who tive in the firetraps 
and rabbit warrens atop the hill is an un- 
settled question. The redevelopment will 
be on somewhat a luxury basis, with apart- 
ments renting upward from $50 a room a 
month. 

It must be unpleasant indeed to be the 
head of a family, worrying about where to 
find a roof to shelter wife and children, only 
to be informed that his fate is an unsettled 
question, Tearing down slum buildings may 
be esthetically satisfying and emotionally 
soothing but does not, of itself, improve the 
living conditions of low-income families. On 
the contrary, it may aggravate their plight. 

The basic fact.is, that even with Govern- 
ment aid under the FHA program and other 
forms of assistance, very little of the new 
housing provided by private speculative 
builders is within the means of even a 
family of average income. Obviously none 
of it is within the means of families in the 
lowest income groups, those who, of neces-~ 
sity, are compelled to live in slum areas. 

About one-quarter of the families in the 
United States can afford to buy the cheapest 
new three-bedroom houses available at the 
end of 1957... Three-bedroom apartments 
are even scarcer and even more expensive 
than three-bedroom houses. A _ three-bed- 
room’ apartment rents for a minimum of 
about $110. This condition is true across 
the Nation. To afford such apartments, a 
family should have an annual income of not 
less than $7,000. 

The problem of rehousing is essentially a 
national one that can be solved only on a 
basis Of national financial assistance. 
WMCA calls again for the establishment of 
a Department_of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the Federal Government. 

Moreover, WMCA would like to suggest 
that, just as a would-be automobile manu- 
facturer in another country comes over here 
to study what has been done so .success- 
fully in Detroit, oy physicians and surgeons 
come to New York City study the best in 
medical science, so officials in charge of our 
urban redevelopment and rehousing pro- 
gram might well study what has been done 
successfully abroad—especially in England 


~ and in Sweden. 


According to Mr. Eric L. Bird, editor of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, “In Britain new construction 
generally precedes slum elimination.” This, 
let it be noted, is said of a, housing program 
that has been continued under Conservative 
and. Labor governments, with only minor 
modifications since 1922. The 2 top years of 





. 
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public housing construction in England were 
under Conservative governments—in 1928 
and 1939. 

In Sweden, which hac carried out, in the 
opinion of qualified observers, the most suc- 
cessful rehousing program anywhere in the 
world, the philosophy of housing and the 


‘pattern followed is similar. 


The best of Sweden is represented by 
Velingby, a new satellite town a few miles 
outside of Stockholm. It was completed 
last year. Velingby is not a group of tall 
apartment houses, huddled together in a 
few acres. It consists of hundreds of acres, 
laid out as apartments, individual homes, 
groups of two-story housing for elderly 
people, playgrounds, recreational parks, 
decorative fountains as well as wading pools. 
There are restaurants, there are bandstands. 
There are office buildings, where employment 
will be provided for those who live in the 
new city. There are sites available for leas- 
ing to private concerns, on which factories 
will be erected, to provide more employment. 
This is real redevelopment, having as its key 
a better life for the people of Sweden. 

Let it be understood that WMCA has 
nothing but admiration for the ideals of 
urban redevelopment and specifically for the 
Lincoln Square project, which will replace a 
rundown area of antiquated tenements and 
superannuated ~ buildings with a cultural 
center of the greatest city in the world. 
This is a project in the finest tradition of 
civic planning. 

But slum clearance is not the cause of 
better housing. It is the result, the end 
product of a soundly planned rehousing 
program. 

WMCA believes that, before a single build- 
ing is torn down, subsidized public housing, 
equal in quantity to the number of families 
to be evicted and the rentals paid in those 
buildings must be built to house the ten- 
ants. You can put a side of beef in cold 
storage for a year. You cannot do the same 
to an American family. 

Nearly twenty thousand human beings are 
being evicted or will be evicted in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln Square project. WMCA 
believes that our immediate and pressing 
problem is to address ourselves to helping 
them. Let us not neglect their plight. Let 
us not forget that rehousing is for people. 





Brussels World Fair Opened by Good Wi:l 
Tour of New York Post 209 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including herewith an article that ap- 
peared in the July issue of the American 
Legion magazine, entitled “Brussels 
World Fair Opened by Goodwill Tour of 
New York Post 209.” 

Members of Advertising Men’s Post, 
No. 209, of the American Legion, in New 
York City, and members of their fam- 
ilies, made a goodwill tour of Europe 
and were the first group of Americans 
to visit the Brussels Fair. 

The story follows: 

BRUSSELS WorRLD Fam OPENED BY GOODWILL 
Tour oF New York Post 209 

Forty members of Advertising Men’s Post 
209, American Legion, New York City, and 
34 members of their families, returned to 
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New York May 4 after a 21-day goodwill tour 
of Europe, on which they were hailed as the 
first party of Americans to visit the Brussels 
Universal and International Exhibit, 1958. 

In addition, the 74-member touring Legion 
group contacted leading citizens, business- 
men and government officials in France, Bel- 
gium, England, and Italy on unofficial good- 
will errands at the request of People-to- 
People, Inc. 

Traveling entirely at their own expense, 
the New York Legionnaires, carried scrolls 
and gifts from several United States organi- 
zations which they bestowed upon European 
dignitaries. 

The Legion party participated as the only 
American citizen group on hand at the offi- 
cial opening of the Brussels Fair grounds by 
King Baudouin of Belgium. 

Then, as American dignitaries opened the 
United States pavilion, they presented to it 
the official New York State flag on behalf of 
Governor Harriman. 

The party presented gifts of portable type- 
writers to Pope Pius XII; to Msgr. John 
P. Abbing, head of Italy’s nine boys’ towns 
for homeless Italian youth; and to Com- 
mander Richard Colville, press secretary to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Heading the party were Post Commander 
Thaine Engle, manager of broadcast promo- 
tion, National Broadcasting Co.; Post Vice 
Commander and Tour Committee Chairman 
Gould Kardashian, assistant vice president 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York; and 
Tour Committee Vice Chairman Louis Wein- 
traub, head of the New York public relations 
firm of Louis Weintraub Associates. 

In Brussels, where the party was greeted 
on its arrival by the color guard of Antwerp 
Post 1, Post Member Lyman G. Blooming- 
dale presented a scroll to the Brussels 
Crippled Children’s Institute in the name of 
Just One Break, Inc., New York organization 
to aid the handicapped whose program is 
strongly backed by post 209. 

The Ford Motor Co. tendered a reception 
for the group at the Royal Automobile Club 
in Brussels, to which it invited leading Bel- 
gians with the same occupations as members 
of the Legion party. The members spent a 
pleasant evening of shoptalk comparing notes 
with their Belgian professional counterparts. 

Post Commander Engle reported that 
European radio and TV men were excep- 
tionally curious about American broadcast- 
ing and envied America’s nongovernment 
broadcasters their great freedom. 

Earlier, in Paris, post members had been 
entertained by Paris Post 1 while their wives 
visited the Christian Dior fashion salon. 

The French Government arranged a tour 
of Sorbonne University, and an official re- 
ception was given the group by the presi- 
dent of the City Council of Paris. 

En route to London, the boat train was 
crowded with 1,300 British schoolchildren re- 
turning from a holiday in Germany. The 
Legion group contacted the teachers and 
had several hundred of the children in their 
compartments for the trip, with whom they 
swapped notes all the way to London. 

In London, insurance men in the group 

aid a people-to-people visit to Lloyds of 

ondon, while Kardashian and Weintraub 
went to Buckingham Palace to give Com- 
mander Colville his typewriter, a gift of the 
American Public Relations Association. 

The first Friday in Rome was a full holi- 
day—Liberation Day—in observance of the 
initial landing of Unitéd States troops in 
Italy in World War II. 

The Post members laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Italian Unknown Soldier and 
were received by the mayor of Rome. 

The leaders of the group dined with Com- 
mander Borré of the American Legion De- 
partment of Italy and Department Adjutant 
Carmine Casolini. 

The entire group had an audience with 
Pope Pius XII at the Vatican, following 
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which His Holiness personally accepted the 
gift of e portable typewriter, especially made 
by employees of the Remington Rand plant 
in Milan, Italy. 

Prom the Vatican, the Legionnaires went 
directly to an audience with Italy's Presi- 
dent Gronchi, to whom Karadashian pre- 
sented a 1922 United States Peace silver 
dollar as a token of the Legion’s hopes for 
peace. 

The Italian President extended the inter- 
view, shook hands with all 74 of the party, 
inquired into the occupation of all of them 
and told them that striped pants diplomacy 
is all right, but the people-to-people idea, 
as epitomized by the traveling Legionnaires, 
was even more important. 





Fifty Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
dramatic and absorbing story of the pulp 
and paper industry’s rise to maturity in 
the South—the story of men, places, and 
events historians on some day in the fu- 
ture will forge into milestones. Fifty 
Years of Progress is taken from the For- 
est Farmer of July 1958: 

FirTy YEARS OF PROGRESS 
(By Frank Heyward, Jr., director of public 
relations, Gaylord Container Corp. division, 

Crown Zellerbach Corp.) 

The expansion of the southern pulp and 
paper industry the past 20 years has been 
one of the highlights of the industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation. Only a compara- 
tively few years ago, the manufacture of pulp 
and paper was of minor importance to the 
South’s economy. Today, this region manu- 
factures more wood pulp than all other re- 
gions in the Nation combined. 

Prior to 1925, the southern pulp and paper 
industry consisted of 18 to 20 small mills 
widely scattered from Virginia to Louisiana. 
About one-third of these mills was located 
in the hills and mountains of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee where they manu- 
factured board from blight-killed chestnut. 
Only nine mills operated on pine wood. The 
combined output of the pine consuming 
mills was far less than that of any of the 
larger type present Gay kraft mills. 

In 1936 the South’s daily pulp production 
was only slightly more than 5,000 tons; by 
1946 it was 16,000 tons; and by 1958 it had 
become 39,600 tons. Four mills now under 
construction will increase the daily capacity 
to well over 41,000 tons. 

Probably the first successful effort to 
manufacture paper from southern pine took 
place in 1878 at the Marietta Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., near Atlanta, Ga. This paper 
was made from shortleaf and loblolly pine 
groundwood with a mixture of rags. 

The first continuous production of pulp 
from southern pine was begun in 1891 by 
the Carolina Fibre Co., now Sonoco Products 
Co., of Hartsville, S. C. The mill began go 
groundwood and soon changed to sulfite. 
The Covington, Va., mill of West Virginia 
Pulp. & Paper Co. began its operation in 
1900 on spruce and soft hardwoods. By the 
mid-1920’s, pine sulfate pulp had practi- 
cally replaced spruce sulfite. 

The Champion Paper & Fibre Co.’s, Cam- 
den, N. C., mill was built in 1907. The first 
pulp was made from chestnut and other 
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hardwoods. Later sulfite pulp was mant. * 
factured from spruce and hemlock, Cham. 
pion, realizing the limited supply of readily 
available spruce and hemlock, was one of 
the pioneers in research on the manufacture 
of sulfate pulp from pine wood. As & re. 
sult, when this company’s bleached sulfate 
mill began production at Pasadena, Tex,, in 
1938, the result was white papers of highest 
quality from pine. Y 
The sulfate process had its inception ip 
the South on a commercial basis when the 
Halifax Paper Co., of Roanoke Rapids, N.C, 
blew its first digester on February 26, 1999, 
This operation was followed by one of the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co., of Orange, 
in 1911, where E. H. Mayo changed an yp. 
successful soda process to successful kraft 
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successful development of the pulping of 
southern pine by the kraft process, 

In 1913, the Southern Paper Co., of Moss 
Point, Miss., began operations. At the time 
the company was organized, there was stil} 
much skepticism as regards successful pulp- 
ing of southern pine. Efforts to finance the 
company in this country proved futile. Suo- 
cessful financing was tompleted with British 
capital only after both bleached and m- 
bleached kraft paper was made from south- 
ern pine pulp manufactured in Sweden. 

After early difficulties, the company em- 
ployed Mayo as general manager and im- 
mediately began making a satisfactory kraft 
sheet. In 1928, this mill was bought by In. © 
ternational Paper Co. Mayo’s technical 
knowledge was fully utilized by International 
in the operation of its early mills. In the 
mid-1930’s, he became a consultant and 
supervised pulp operations when Union Bag 
came into production at Savannah—and 
later when the Florida Pulp & Paper Co, 
began operations at Cantonment. 

Other early southern mills, all of which 
made kraft pulp from pine, and the dates 
of their first operations .are: Chesapeake 
Corp., Wést Point, Va.; Bogalusa Paper Co, 
now Gaylord Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Bogalusa, La., 1918; Kansas City Fiber 
Box Co., now International Paper Co., Bas-. 
trop, La., 1921; Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp, 
now Continental Can Co., Hopewell, Va. 


1922; and Brown Paper Mill, now Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Monroe, Ia, 
1924. 


An individual whose name is closely con- 
nected with the early southern paper indus- 
try is the late R. J. Cullen, of International, 
Cullen made his start with the Louisiana 
Fiberboard Co. at Bogalusa. This venture 
proved unsuccessful and the mill closed. In 
1919 he became general superintendent of 
the Bogalusa Paper Co. Shortly after- 
ward, he built the Kansas City Fiber Bor 
Co. mill at Bastrop, La. Cullen soon @n- 
larged the original mill and then 
and built a second, the Louisiana Pulp & 
Paper Co., also in Bastrop. After — 
two Bastrop mills to International, 
joined the company and became president of 
Southern International Pulp & Paper ©. 
International’s Camden, Ark., mill was buill 
in 1928 under Cullen’s leadership, the Mo- 
bile mill in, 1929, and Panama City mill ® 
1931. 

Another rugged individual who contrib 
uted greatly to the development of te 
South’s pulp and paper industry was te 
late J. H. Allen. A successful ! o 
from Arkansas, Allen entered the paper il 
dustry as a lieutenant of his close frient 
R. J. Cullen. He played an important patt 
in establishing International's mills at Cam 
den, Mobile, and Panama City, and 
Union Bag at Savannah. He finally 
ized and built his own mill, the 
Pulp & Paper Co., now St. Regis, r 
tonment, Fla. ma 

Allen’s enthusiasm for the potential pi . 
duction of the South’s forests knew 2 
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His favorite thesis was, if a profit- 
able market for timber is established, peo- 
ple will grow trees. The high level of tree 

in the South today attests the truth 
of this belief. It was indeed fitting that 

Allen was chosen as the first president 
of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation As- 
sociation when it was organized in 1939. 
The spectacular expansion of the South’s 
industry may be attributed to the 
nationwide increase in’ per capita consump- 
tion of paper and also to the success of 
southern pipe pulpwood as a raw material 
for kraft products. Per capita consump- 
tion of paper in the United States was 58 
ds in 1899, 282 pounds in 1945, and 435 
nds in 1957. Although paper manufac- 
turing increased tremendously on a nation- 
wide basis, the rate of increase for the South 
was even more rapid. Chief reason was the 
fine grades of bleached and unbleached sul- 
te pulp used largely for container board. 

It was inevitable that the paper industry 
would ultimately make its greatest develop- 
ment in the South with its tremendous 
timber resources. However, two events 
hastened the day. The first of these was 
the forest survey made by the United States 
Forest Service. This project, begun in the 
early 1930’s, was the first truly authorita- 
tive report on the South’s forests. The sur- 
vey reported not only the quantity of tim- 
ber by species but also the industrial use, 
mortality, growth, and most important of 
all, occurrence. From thé survey reports, 
therefore, paper companies interested in 
possible expansion were able to pinpoint the 
timber supply by survey unit, of which there 
were about five per State. 

The second important event to influence 
the paper industry was a slight, elderly man 
with the fire of genius and the ardor of a 
crusader. This was Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
already well known to the naval stores in- 
dustry because of his work on gum produc- 
tion soon after the turn of the 20th century, 
and in the field of industrial chemistry be- 
cause of his work with the dye industry in 
Germany after World War I as a Govern- 
ment representative. 

In 1927, Herty visited the 86,000-acre naval 
stores operation of Alex Sessoms in south- 
east Georgia. Where. forest fires had been 
excluded, slash pine had reproduced in in- 
credible numbers. Herty was greatly im- 
pressed and wrote of his visit to the Ses- 
soms property as follows, “A problem re- 
mains to be solved, and that is the utiliza- 
tion of the thinnings, which are of a size 
for the production of wood pulp. This is 
4 question of transportation and of research, 
whose successful outcome may have tremen- 
dous economic importance, not only to the 
South, but to the constantly increasing 
number of industries throughout the coun- 
ws nt upon wood pulp as raw ma- 

It was generally supposed at that time 
that the pines used as a source of naval 
stores would be too resinous to be used for 
pulp. To throw light on this point, Herty 
sought the cooperation of the Hercules Pow- 
‘er Co. of Brunswick, Ga, There sawdust 
Made from slash pines was analyzed for 
resin content. The sawdust was specially 
Prepared by Alex Sessoms for Dr. Herty. To 
Herty’s amazement and delight, a resin con- 
tent of only 1.38 percent was found. This 
indicated that the sapwood of slash pine 
Was much lower in resin than the heart- 
wood. And, as the young pines did not show 
2 ood formation until 10 to 12 inches 

diameter or larger, Herty concluded that 
= would not bé’a great problem in pulp- 
‘ing young pines thinned when of small 


Further cooperation, this time with the 
ea Paper Co. of Johnsonburg, Pa., re- 
vealed that young slash pine was readily re- 
to @ light colored pulp by the sul- 


‘in the Nation. 
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phite process. Furthermore, this pulp was 
easily bleached, 

Still further preliminary work was con- 
ducted by Herty through the help of the 
Carolina Fiber Co., of Hartsville, S.C. This 
company prepared ground wood pulp of good 
color from young slash pine. 

This was enough for Herty. He began at 
once to. seek means of establishing a re- 
search laboratory. He met success at Savan- 
nah, Ga., where the city made available to 
him an old warehouse with power, steam, 
and water provided free. 

From the beginning of his first research, 
Herty stated that his purpose was to adopt 
standard pulping methods to southern 
woods.- Many times he pointed out that 
there was no so-called Herty process, and 
many times more he pointed out that his 
laboratory had never engaged in work on the 
pulping of southern woods by the sulphate 
process. 

When Dr. Herty produced good ground- 
wood pulp from southern pines and hard- 
woods, the press sensed the possibility of 
something sensational. 
the announcement of the production of 
newsprint from 77-year-old planted pines 
made headlines in some of the largest papers 
In its enthusiasm the press 
credited Herty with work he neither per- 
formed nor claimed, especially research per- 
taining to the sulphate process. He tried 
to point this out but the confusion per- 
sisted. The press recognized no distinction 
between mechanical, sulphite, and sulphate 
processes. Pulp was simply pulp. 

In one attempt to clarify the situation 
Dr. Herter stated: “In the early part of the 
century soda pulp was prepared from these 
pines. In 1911, though it was held by the 
industry in-the North that it would be im- 
possible to make sulphate from southern 
pine, Mr. Ed Mayo successfully did so at 
Orange, Tex.” 

The occasion of this statement was the 
73d convention of the Electrochemical 
Society, Inc., at Savannah in 1938. 

With respect to research accomplishments 
on the sulphate process credited to him by 
the press, Dr. Herty wrote as follows to the 
editor of Science magazine, “This is an 
error whieh has frequently been made in 
recent weeks, particularly by correspondents 
of the daily newspapers not familiar with 
the history of the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. * * * For instance, in its account of 
the Fernandina celebration about a month 
ago, the New York Times correspondent 
stated that I was the discoverer of the proc- 
ess for making kraft pulp and paper. * * * 

“Let me say that the kraft pulp and paper 
industry has been in existence in the South 
for the last 27 years. 

“The man who was responsible for that 
development is a man living and working 
here in Savannah, namely Ed Mayo, who 
‘was a pioneer in the field and who struggled 
with those same difficulties, prejudices, and 
skepticism which we have been going 
through in trying to start the newsprint in- 
dustry from pine in the Southern States.” 

Herty made countless speeches pointing out 
that only forest fires could prevent the de- 
velopment of a newsprifit industry in the 
South. -He stated that if the fire scourge 
were eliminated, the region could and would 
grow enormous quantities of fiber which 
would be irresistible to a greatly expanded 
pulp and paper industry. . 

Although Dr. Herty’s researches were con- 
fined to the mechanical and sulphite proc- 
esses, there is no doubt that his crusade in 
behalf of the making of newsprint from 
Southern woods’ made a great impression 
on kraft pulp manufacturers. They, too, 
were equally interested in the benefits and 
advantages of Southern forests which he pub- 
licized so effectively. 

When Dr. Herty died in 1939, it was with 


Shortly afterward, - 
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the realization that his work had borne fruit. 
Because at that time Southland Paper Millis, 
at a mill site in Texas named Herty in his 
honor, was under construction. This was the 
first mill to produce newsprint commercially 
from Southern pine. 

Rounding out the Southern pulp industry 
are wallboard mills of Flintkote, United 
States Gypsum, Celotex, National Gypsum, 
Johns-Mansville, and- Masonite, dissolving 
pulp mills of Rayonier and International, and 
the cigarette paper mill of Ecusta Paper 
Corp. at Pisgah, N. C. 

Lastly, the most recent unit of the South's 
pulp industry is the bagasse mill of the Val- 
entine Pulp & Paper Co., of Lockport, La. 
This mill manufactures newsprint and high 
grade white papers from sugar cane fiber. 
This source of fiber was used in 1898 at 
Braithwaite, La., by a mill which operated 
at intervals until purchased in 1915 by E-Z 
Opener Co. In 1931 most of the equipment 
was moved to Tuscaloosa by Gulf States 
Paper Corp. 

Aithough the pulp and paper industry has 
made spectacular development the past 25 
years, its future appears equally bright. Rec- 
ognizing that a permanent supply of fiber is 
basic to its operation, the industry is en- 
gaged in the most comprehensive forestry 
program ever undertaken in this country. 
Not only does it employ the most modern for- 
estry practices in administering its 1814 mil- 
lion acres of fee land, but it supports a con- 
servation association whose objective is to 
show the other fellow how to -grow a tree 
crop. As a result, the industry faces the fu- 
ture with confidence, secure in the belief 
that through up-to-date tree farming prac- 
tices its raw material supply will present a 
firm basé for an even greater future expan- 
sion. 





Bricks Without Straw 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13450) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, some 
years ago I had occasion to read the 
transcripts: of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives, beginning with 
the ist session of the 60th Congress down 
to date. I read; or at least turned, every 
page in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp from 
1907 down through the current session. 
It was interesting to note, incidentally, 
that the quotation most frequently cited 
by the Members of the House in their 
speeches here on the floor during those 
years was a stanza from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village: 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath-can make them, as a breath has 
made; 2 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


The last time I was in Europe, in every 
country we visited I insisted on going 
out into the country and seeing “the bold 
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peasantry, their country’s pride” and of 
observing their farming methods. And I 
was inexpressively shocked by what I 
saw. 

I was astonished to find in Germany, a 
country which has produced the greatest 
physicians, the greatest painters, the 
greatest musicians the greatest scientists, 
the greatest poets, as we traveled down 
Hitler’s great autobon, a people so differ- 
ent, so unprivileged that they seemed to 
be of a different nationality. They were 
farming with hoes and plows pulled by 
oxen. Only three tractors were seen in 
that entire trip through the empire. 

We found likewise, in rural France, in 
Turkey, in Greece, even in democratic 
England, an entirely different people 
from those found in the cities, a peasan- 
try, of such lower social, economic and 
cultural status as to seem to belong to 
a different era. 

When I came back home—and I never 
appreciated our country, our Govern- 
ment, our way of life, so much as when I 
stepped off the ship at New York—when 
I got back home, and Ida and I, return- 
ing from a meeting, would drive at night 
along the paved highways that led even 
to the remotest countryside, we could see 
the REA electric lights gleaming from 
every farmstead, the antennas of tele- 
vision sets, the comfortable homes with 
running water and central heat, the evi- 
dences of limed soils and terraced fields 
and tractors and landscaped lawns. And 
what was so much more important, an 
intelligent, progressive, cultured, farm 
people. 

We do not have the counterpart of 
European peasants in America. We are 
a homogeneous people. Unlike any other 
country in the world, there is no line of 
demarcation between our urban and 
rural populations. Wherever you meet 
them in the city or the village or the 
country they are identical in dress and 
speech and culture. We are all Ameri- 
cans. 

But two nationwide influences have 
been in effect the last few years here in 
America, one, the organization of the 
workers of America, and the other, the 
concentration of wealth and financial 
power in industry and commerce. Both 
are profoundly affecting our national 
economy and both are in effect driving a 
line of cleavage which sets the farmer 
apart and which if continued will even- 
tually and inevitably reduce him to a 
position of economic inferiority. Both 
have attained their advantageous posi- 
tions through legislation enacted by Con- 
gress and signed by the President. 
Labor laws, immigration laws, wage and 
hour laws, collective bargaining and 
similar legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress have placed organized labor in a 
commanding position where he dictates 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 

Tariff laws, tax, banking, commerce, 
trade, rate, marketing, and other 
legislation establish corresponding ad- 
vantages and controls on the other side. 
But the farmer has*been denied legisla- 
tion which would give him a voice, either 
in fixing the amount of his own wages 
or prices, or in the market in which he 
must buy his own necessities. He is not 
allowed to have anything to say about 
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the price of what he sells or what he 
buys. That road leads eventually to 
peasantry and peonage. 

Great men, leading great movements— 
Gompers, Green, Lewis, Murray, Tobin, 
Reuther, Meany, and their associates and 
successors—organized the workers of 
America. 

Under that movement we have divided 
and distributed the wealth of America. 
Formerly the prosperity of the country 
was monopolized by a few men at the top. 
Great fortunes were built up. But the 


man at the bottom, the worker whose. 


labor created that prosperity had little 
part in the enjoyment of the wealth he 
created. Unionization has equalized in- 
comes and has brought the worker a fair 
share of the national income and na- 
tional prosperity. 

All except the farmer. 

While the wage of every, worker in the 
Nation has gone up continuously since 
the close of the World War, the farmer’s 
income has been almost as consistently 
down. 

When I first came to the House, there 
was not a labor union in the district 
from which I came. It was an agricul- 
tural district and not a community was 
to be influenced by a vote for labor in 
the House. But it seemed to me that 
agriculture and labor had a common 
cause. Both were preyed upon by the 
same predatory interests and obviously 
they should work together. For that 
reason I have consistently supported 
labor legislation, beginning with the first 
Wagner bill and have never cast a vote 
that was not friendly to labor in the 
years in which labor was slowly building 
support in the House and in the country. 

But the favor has not always been re- 
turned. And while labor has forged 
ahead agriculture has lagged behind and 
on a rolicall vote last week ¢he labor 
vote in the House refused \even to 
consider a farm bill. 

Commentators in the newspapers re- 
ferred to it as a smashing victory for 
Secretary Benson, but of course Secre- 
tary Benson had nothing whatever to 
do with it. A farm reporting agency 
briefly and accurately sums up the 
situation as follows: 

The balance of power that decided the out- 
come was the group of 90 city Democrats 
who voted against the bill. They voted their 
resentment against southerners who had 
opposed labor law liberalization, and racial 
integration. « 


None of the 90 cared anything about 
Benson or were influenced by him in the 
slightest. None of them had any affilia- 
tion with any farm organization. It was 
merely pique on a matter wholly unre- 
lated to the farm bill. But they over- 
looked obligations that should have been 
regarded. «And because I have voted for 
labor on more rolicalls than any one of 
the 90 Members who defeated the farm 
bill, I feel free to remind them of that 
obligation. / 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Mr, Ezra Taft Benson, an--. 
nounces this morning that the farmer’s 
income has increased 22 percent in the 
last year. Of course such a statement 
is entirely misleading. The 7 years 
drought which depleted all herds in the 








Southwest, and the successive freezes jn 
the fruit and vegetable areas, 
about purely temporary advances jn 
prices—all of which the De of 
Agriculture itself takes care to tell yoy 
will decline next year when norma] 
ditions are resumed. The truth 

the matter is that slowly but surely the 
farmer is being starved out. The 
is—and even the Department of Agri. 
culture will not deny it—that the farm. 
ers are leaving the farm by the 

That is a complete answer to all the 
hypocritical statements based on juggleq 
bookkeeping they can make. 

The first half of 1958 realized farm net 
income was $12,300,000,000; the total 
farm net income $13,100,000,009, 
Whichever way you’ measure it there has 
been a drop of from $1 billion to $2 billion 
on an annual basis in farm families’ net » 
incémes from farming during 
Benson’s tenure in office. The cumula- 
tive loss of income on American farms 
since he took office has totaled almost 
$18 billion. The remarkable thing is 
that while the farmers’ income has de- 
creased $18 billion, the cost of running 
Mr. Benson’s Department of Agriculture 
has increased from $1 billion to more 
than $5 billion a year. 

Over the same period of time since 
Secretary Benson has been in office, the 
prices received by the farmers dropped 
from a 1952 average index of 288 to an 
index of 255 in June 1958. 

The parity ratio dropped from 100 
percent in 1952 to 84 percent in June 
1958. That is bringing it down to date. 

The prices paid by the farmer went 
up from an index figure of 287 in 1952 to 
an index of 305 in June 1958. It was 
less than one-third of 1 percent below 
the historic high in April 1958. There 
is no wonder that farm income is lower 
now than when Secretary Benson took 
office, no wonder that we have 600,000 
fewer farmers now than when he took 
over and put the sliding scale into op- 
eration. 

Then, now, upon what basis does the 
Secretary make his statement? Of 
course there has been an increase in the 
price of livestock. ‘There has been an 
increase in the price of fruits and vege- 
tables. Not to the extent that he would 
have you believe, because he counts in 
not only the farm income but also the 
money the farmer makes off the farm. 
Life on the farm has become so pre 
carious and so unremunerative that the 
farmer and his wife have to go off the 
farm and get a job outside to keep the 
farm going. 

Why has the cost of cattle and hogs 
gone up? Has it been on account of any- 
thing Mr. Benson did or the Department 
of Agriculture.did? Four or five unsea- 
sonal frosts in the South have 
the supply of fruits and vegetables and 
of course raised the price of what they 
did produce. 

We have had 7 years of drought in 
the Southwest—Texas, Oklahoma, 
neighboring States—which have foreed 
the farmer to liquidate his herds. 

This year, for the first time, we have 
had abundant rains and all over the 
country men are seeking to re. wy 
their breeding herds, and cattle are # 
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a premium. ‘That, and that alone, 
nas increased the price of cattle and 


hogs, because the two go together. . And, ~ 


mark you, Mr. Chairman, it will not con- 
tinue. The Department of Agriculture 
itself predicts that next year prices will 

. When we get our herds filled, 
when we start marketing again in the 
livestock sections, when the abnormal 
demand ceases, the farmer will still be 
receiving less and paying more. 

So the Secretary of Agriculture has 
done nothing for the farmer, and we are 
doing nothing for the farmer except to 
live at his expense. What sort of moral 
code is it, to live at the expense of an- 
other man through a process that will 
take away from him the products of his 
toil, his sweat, and his investment, and 
not give him a fair price for it, especially 
at a time when we are getting the biggest 
price for our labor ever known in this 
country or any time in history. 

Let us also remember that a very large 
part of the increase from 1957 to the 
first half of 1958 is a result of a $700 
million a year rate of acreage reserve 
payments this year under the Soil Bank 
program. There is another thing that is 
temporary. Let us remember that Sec- 
retary Benson will not be paying out any 
acreage reserve money next year. 

But even with this in mind look at 
1958 as against the year before the Ben- 
son program was inaugurated. These 
statistics, remember, are taken from the 
Department of Agriculture report: 

1. Parity ratio is down 16 percent. 


. 2. Prices received by the farmers are 


down 7 percent. nee 

3. Prices paid by the farmer are up 6 
percent. 

4. Retail prices of food are up 6 per- 
cent. 

5. Prices received by farmers for food 
commodities are down 7 percent. 

6. Purchasing power of farm net in- 
come is down 14 percent. . 

7. The number of farms in the United 
States is down 600,000; 600,000 ‘farm 
— have been starved off of the 
‘arms. 


That in itself is the final and decisive 
criterion by which this Department 
Should be judged. Something is radically 
and drastically wrong when 600,000 farm 
families are driven from: the farm 
because a farm family never deserts .the 
farm as long as they can exist there. 
They love the land and they never Jeave 
the land except as a last resort. 

8. Mr. Chairman, Government ex- 

Penditures for the Department of Agri- 
culture are up 500 percent. I do\ not 
know what the extra 400 percent ig for, 
but, certainly, whatever they are paying 
them for is not for anything they are 
doing for the American farmer. 
, 9. Government expenditures for. farm 
income stabilization is up more than 
1,000 percent, but they haye not 
Stabilized anything. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal to 
the House, and I would especially like 


e to plead with the 90 Members of the 


who voted down the farm bill, 
oes denied us even the chance to debate 
, to amend it or to change it or discuss 
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it, the opportunity to meet your views 
on this vital matter. You who voted to 
deny the farmer even the chance to be 
heard, to present his cause when starva- 
tion stared him in the face. 

You who would not give him his day 
incourt. Is that American? 

Why did you deny the farmer the right 
to be heard, to take his case to the jury? 
Because you were afraid it would in- 
crease the price of food in the cities, 
increase the price of food to your constit- 
uents? ‘Your constituents get more and 
better food for an hour’s labor than ever 
before. 

But let us take it categorically: 

First. Your constituents work 5 days 
a@ week, but the farmer works 7 days a 
week. 

Second. Your constituents, for whom 
you denied the farmer the right to be 
heard, works 8 hours a day, but the 
farmer gets up while it is still so dark he 
has to light a lantern, and he comes in 
to supper long after sundown. And, he 
is out in the night at lambing time and 
farrowing time and when predatory 
beasts threaten his flocks. Your con- 
stituents, for whom you deny the farmer 
a fair price, do not have to make sacri- 
fices like that. 

Third. And, your constituent is the 
worker for the family. 

Nobody else in the family works. But, 
out there on the farm every child works 
from the time it can walk. You have 
child labor laws in the cities, but you 
do not have them on the farm. You 
have anti-sweat-shop legislation which 
protects the women against sweatshops 
in the cities, but they work constantly 
on the farm. And, if it were not for the 
work of these women and children you 
would not have the food you get. You 
not only deny the worker his wage but 
you deny his wife and children the piti- 
ful price of child and sweatshop labor. 

In the city the wife of your constituent 
has time for the social life in the com- 
munity. She can attend pink teas, go 
to the afternoon theater, or she may get 
a job and double the family income. 

And in that connection I include with- 
out comment a letter to the Washington 
Post printed on the editorial page: 

WoORKING WIVES 

There are many husband-and-wife teams 
working throughout the Nation, due to the 
fact that these wives are so eager to forsake 
their .family and home responsibilities in 
favor of the business world. I suggest that 
the Government solve the unemployment 
problem by making it compulsory for the 
husband to resign his job, thereby letting the 
little woman bring home the money. 

It is these avaricious married women who 
crave the extra luxuries of life that are re- 
sponsible for the huge unemployment figure. 
If married women, and I would like to make 
this clear, who have husbands earning suffi- 
cient incomes to support them in comfortable 
circumstances, stayed home where they right- 
fully belong and tended their children, the 
way they should be cared for, we would have 
less juvenile delinquency and plenty of jobs 
for heads of families and others who are in 
dire circumstances due to the recession, 

RicHarp A. VEEVERs, 
Houston, Tez. 


Fourth. Your constituent works large- 
ly in steam-heated rooms in the winter 
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and often in air-conditioned shops_in 
the summer. But, the farmer works out 
under the sun in the blistering days of 
summer and in the frost and cold 
of winter, in the rain and in the snow 
and in the storm when the stock and 
the poultry must be cared for and the 
smudge pots must be put out when the 
temperature drops. Have you consid- 
ered that when you would not let them 
bring the farmer’s wage here tothe floor? 

Fifth. And, your constituent can get 
an insurance policy to protect him and 
his family, but the farmer’s occupation 
is so hazardous that he cannot get stand- 
ard accident insurance. I applied for 
an accident policy Some years ago, and 
when they asked me what my occupation 
was I said I was a farmer, and they 
regretfully returned my application and 
said they were not insuring farmers 
against accidents; that the business was 
too hazardous. Then I sent it back and 
I wrote that I was a Congressman. Right 
away they sent me a policy. You know, 
we get shot at once in a while, but even 
at that our occupation is not as hazard- 
ous as that of the farmer. Of course, I 
subscribe to many country papers, and 
there is hardly_a week some paper does 
not carry an account of a farmer getting 
his arm torn off by a farm machine, or of 
an instance in which a tractor rolled 
over on him and he died there slowly 
after long hours of waiting. 

The insurance companies will not in- 
sure him. They will insure your con- 
stituent in his steam-heated room and 
air-conditioned shop where he is earning 
many times what the farmer gets. But 
you will not let the farmer, with 1 arm 
off, or 1 leg off, even talk about what 
wage he ought to receive for his toil and 
sacrifice. 

Sixth. Your constituent lives in the 
city with every convenience about him. 
You have gas, water, electricity, heat, 
schools, churches, theaters, service sta- 
tions for his car, shops and streets and 
transportation, all within a few steps. 
The farmer and his family must live an 
isolated life, frequently in remote sec- 
tions where, according to statistics, a 
disproportionate number of farm women 
are sent to the insane asylum every year. 
Would you be surprised at that? But 
you will not give us a chance to pay her 
a living wage for the food she helps put 
on your table. 

Seventh. You have the privilege of 
collective bargaining. 

If an employer in any shop here in 
Washington called a member -of the 
union and tried to bargain with him on 
the amount of his wages; he would be 
laughed at. You do not dicker about 
the amount of your wages. That is all 
fixed under a law passed by Congress. 
But the farmer does not have any voice 
whatever in fixing the amount of his 
wages, in fixing the price of his products, 
in fixing the rate of return on his invest- 
ment. He is not allowed to have any- 
thing to say about it. He drives up to 
the market with his cornucopia of plenty 
for your table and he asks, “What are 
you paying today?” And no matter 
what they are paying, and although it 
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may be below cost of production, he takes 
it, and there is no shop steward or walk- 
ing delegate to appeal to. 

Then when he gets his pitiful little 
check, he goes across the street to buy 
the necessities of life. And he asks, 
“What is the price?” And no matter 
what the price is, he pays it or he does not 
get the goods. He pays the other man’s 
price. I ask you, what business could 
survive under conditions like that, where 
the consumer fixes the price of the 
farmer’s labor and also fixes the price of 
the necessities which he must buy? It 
cannot be done. And yet you would not 
even let us talk about his wage on the 
fioor of the House. 

Eighth. Even such inadequate wages 
as he receives are uncertain and subject 
to change without notice. The price of 
hogs, eggs and butter, for example, vary 
from day to day over a wide range. He 
never knows when he plants a crop what 
he is going to get for it. He never knows 
when he farrows his pigs what they will 
bring him. It is all a gamble. Some 
other fellow has the say-so. And still he 
serves you better, and more faithfully 
than anybody serves you in either your 
business, your industrial operations or 
your home life. 

He must buy machinery and seed and 
fertilizer and insecticide. He must make 
commitments and sign notes at the bank. 
But before harvest, farm prices may drop 
so drastically that he will be left holding 
the bag. He has to take a risk your 
constituent is never called on to take. 
But you kick out his bill before the Clerk 
can even read the title to the House. 

Ninth. And remember that the farmer 
must have ample capital. It costs money 
to be a farmer. Farming is a big in- 
vestment. Any farm anywhere of any 
kind would cost from $15,000 to $35,000. 
Of course a good farm would cost $150.- 
000. But he has to have from $15,000 
to $35,000 even to get the farm. Then 
on top of that he has to have a mini- 
mum of $5,000 for machinery. The day 
has gone by when you could hire labor. 
You cannot get anybody to work for 
wages on the farm, you have to do it by 
machinery. 

But still you do not let the farmer have 
anything to say about the income on that 
investment. Every man who owns stocks 
and bonds has to have his dividends. On 
his notes he has to have his interest; but 
not the farmer. - He must have a farm. 
He must have machinery. Then he must 
have livestock. And you will not even 
talk here on the floor about letting him 
have anything at all on his investment, 
on all that amount required to start 
farming. 

What does your constituent have to 
have? He has to have a pair of overalls 
and a wristwatch to be sure he does not 
work overtime. Still you legislate for 
him and let him fix his wage. But the 
farmer, who has to have all this invest- 
ment does not get a chance to be heard. 

Tenth. Here is another very interest- 
ing thing. When payday comes around, 
your constituent walks up to the window 
and gets his check, or he gets cash in 
hand. He would be surprised indeed if 
he went to the window and they said, 
“There is no check here for you.” 
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But the farmer can work all summer 
long, in the heat and in the rain, and 
make every sacrifice, and when the time 
comes for him to get his paycheck and 
he goes up to the window they say, “Why, 
there is no paycheck here for you. Don’t 
you remember we had a drought, we had 
a flood, we had the boll weevil. No check 
here for you.” . 

Americans love fair play. We do not 
like to see a fellow kick the underdog, 
but we do not object to kicking the 
underfarmer who feeds us. 

Ezra Taft Benson flaunts an honored 
name. But, he is unworthy of that name. 
He has brought reproach upon the name 
of a family honored for the great service 
it has rendered the Nation and all man- 
kind. Ezra Taft Benson is evil personi- 
fied. He has brought more tears to the 
sunburned cheeks of American farm 
women than any man in American his- 
tory. He has denied proper food and 
adequate clothing and equal school ad- 
vantages to more farm children than 
any man who ever sat in Washington. 
He has implemented the greed of cor- 
porations which have grown fat on the 
unrewarded toil of countless men, women, 
and children. He has brought heart- 
break to young couples working from 
morning starlight until evening darkness 
7 days a week in a hopeless effort to 
start life on the farm. He has denied 
medicine and hospitalization to the men 
who toil and sweat in the blistering 
summer sun and freeze in the frost and 
chill of the winter day desperately trying 
to make enough to pay interest and 
taxes. He has denied them the pitiful 
proceeds of beneficial crops and well- 
tended herds. No man in the annals of 
the American Republic has deliberately 
brought such undeserved suffering and 
unjust wages for backbreaking labor and 
has inflicted greater deprivation on 
children doing men’s work, and enduring 
privation at a period of life when it 
stunts both mental and physical growth 
as that pliant tool of predatory wealth 
and oppression, Ezra Taft Benson. He 
has destroyed the small farm family, 
the wellspring from which through gen- 
erations has flowed the wholesome 
stream of men and women reared far 
from the slums and teeming hotbeds of 
social vices and isms in the city. He has 
driven uncounted thousands of families 
from the farm tilled by their fathers for 
generations. 

No such migration has cursed any 
people since Israel, condemned to make 
bricks without straw, fled from a kin- 
dred spirit and oppressor in ancient 
Egypt. He has done more than that. 
He has done worse than that. He has 
deliberately set class against class. He 
has engendered a prejudice on the part 
of the city consumer against the farmer. 

Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, in its last issue, quotes a retired 
Iowa farmer as saying he is disturbed by 
the public’s bitter attitude toward the 
farmer. He says the farmer is being 
blamed for everything from the reces- 
sion to the high cost of living. 

Ezra Taft Benson has deliberately fos- 
tered that idea. His strategy is to divide 
and conquer. He not only prejudices 
class against class, and consumer against 


producer, but he cleverly sets commodity 
against commodity. 

And in that connection, the day has 
gone by when a bill for 1 crop or 2 or 3 
crops can be brought to the floor ang 
the growers of other commodities left 
to bring in a separate bill, or as us 
results, left without legislation. 

Cotton, for example, has had more 
legislation and more administrative con. 
sideration over the years than all other 
agricultural products combined. Mis. 
souri produces more cotton per acre 
than any State in the Union. I have 
supported and voted for every cotton bill 
passed by the House in the last quarter 
of a century. I recall vividly the open- 
ing days of the First World War. I sat 
on the platform beside Speaker Clark 
when a bill was brought in to put a ceij- 
ing on the price of wheat. In some sur- 
prise, I said: “Why, Mr. Speaker, why 
don’t they include cotton? Cotton is 
just as essential to winning the war as 
wheat.” Looking straight ahead the 
Speaker answered:. “The cotton boys 
are too strong for us.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am through voting 
for any bill providing relief for any one 
or two commodities. Any fair bill must 
include all agricultural commodities. All 
for one and one for all. And for the first 
time in my life I must vote against any 
cotton bill that comes out on the floor 
without provision for all other farm 
products. We are through with divide 
and conquer. It is a device by which 
farmers are being driven off the farm, 
region by region. 

In the first 6 months of this year farm 
employment averaged 5,580,000 com- 
pared with 5,729,000 a year ago. The last 
census report said that all of the 300,000 
decline in 1957 was accounted for by self- 
employed farmers and their underpaid 
farm helpers. 

We are giving no heed to the destruc- 
tion of the small farm. But all great 
men of every city—lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, artisans, merchants and oth- 
ers—have come from the farm. The 
last two Presidents came from mortgaged 
farms out in the Central West. The 
city does not support itself in popula- 
tion. Left alone the city would die. 
It would perish physically and spiritually, 
were it not consistently fed by this con- 
stant influx of fine men and women who 
have been reared out on the farm under 
the sky and with their feet on the ground 
by devout mothers and fathers. You 
never saw a red flag above a farmhouse. 

There is another significant trend. 
Many of those left on the farm are either 
too old for employment or too young to 
be employed. The recent explosive in- 
crease in our population has so increased 
the ranks of the consumer, and the years 
of hard tillage have so depleted our 
arable land, through attrition and ero- 
sion, that in the near future we 
approach the line of subsistence. 


Some time in 1970 we are going to pass 


the mark where there will not be enough 
land to support the people. You will 
on the farmer and he will not be there. 
You cannot educate a farmer out 
a book or in a college of agriculture 
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There is only one way and one place to 

train a farmer and that is on the farm. 
A bold peasantry when once destroyed can 
never be supplied. " 





Guidance, Counseling, and Testing in the 
Proposed National Defense Education 


Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


_ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


» Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 

Speaker, I am concerned with’ those 

of the National Defense Education 

Act of 1958 that deal with guidance, 

counseling, and testing, as well as the 

identification. and encouragement of 
able students. 

Under the relevant title Federal as- 
sistance would be provided to encourage 
the States to develop and expand pro- 
grams for the early discovery of student 
aptitudes, and for the maximum de- 
velopment of these aptitudes through 
improved counseling and guidance serv- 
ices in the high schools. 

I have ample, adequate, and irrefut- 
able evidence to back me up when I say 
that proper guidance is one of the great- 
est needs of our educational system. In 
a sense this type of help is more urg- 
ently needed than direct financial as- 
sistance to the school and the student. 
The will to want an education is the 
most important factor in the dchieve- 
ment of that objective. Moreover, the 
loss of valuable human resources through 
lack of full educational development of 
each student is a subject of serious na- 
tional concern, 

In 1956 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy urged that remedial action be 
taken to provide—and I quote from the 
Joint Committee’s report—‘“a stronger 
program for identifying the ablest stu- 
dents in our high schools at an early 
age and presenting them with challeng- 
ing courses to stimulate their minds.” 


The Joint Committee included guid- 
ance and counseling among its major 
recommendations and suggested the fol- 
lowing approach which might assist in 
meeting this requirement: 

Early identification of potentially ablest 
students: At presentonly 4 out of 5 stu- 
‘dents in the top quarter of their class finish 
high school. Only 2 out-of 5 in the top 
quarter go on to college. Many with high 
Potential simply do not enroll in college 
preparatory programs. In order to recoup 
this loss of potential talent it is proposed 
that statewide testing start at the 8th or 
9th grade level rather than the 12th. This 
would help insure that the ablest students 
don’t drop out of school and that they take 


the kind of courses 
items. mecessary for college 


The- importanee of guidance and 
Counseling in our increasingly complex 
Society also was emphasized in the sec- 
ond report of the President’s Committee 


on Education Beyond the High School 
Which pointed out: 
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There is no doubt that talented young 
people are our most valuable national re- 
source. The loss both in human and in 
social terms that results from failure to 
identify, inspire and assist able young people 
for further education and training is in- 
calculable. 

Proper identification of talent requires 
the skilled use of all the resources that a 
sdund guidance and counseling program in 
the secondary schools can muster. To be 
most effective, this process of identification 
must start early. While each individual as 
he matures is expected to develop the abil- 
ity to direct himself toward meaningful 
life goals, many need much assistance and 
all need information. Sound guidance and 
counseling services provide the student with 
facts about himself and his environment as 
a basic framework for thinking logically 
about his goals and relating this thinking 
to his abilities. 

There are many more careers to choose 
frdm today than there were 20 years ago, and 
the number will rise. Yet today’s student 
has no added time to decide, and no prior 
experience to guide him. He requires con- 
tinuous, capable assistance as he proceeds 
through and beyond high school. 


The Rockefeller Brothers Fund Re- 
port on Education, published last month, 
also underscored the Nation’s need for 
adequate, effective guidance, counseling, 
and testing programs to identify and 
motivate potentially capable students. 
This need was summarized as follows: 

One of the most important goals of any 
education system is to identify and guide 
able students and to challenge each student 
to develop his capacities to the utmost. 
Tests are most effective in measuring aca- 
demic aptitude and achievement. 

Used with a sound understanding of their 
strengths and limitations, present testing 
procedures can contribute significantly to a 
program of talent identification. 

But testing procedures unwisely used can 
do harm. A few basic considerations must 
be understood: First, tests are effective on 
a limited front. Second, no single test 
should become a basis for important deci- 
sions. Third, test scores are one kind of 
data to be placed alongside other kinds of 
data. 

The identification of talent is no more 
than the first step. It should be only part 
of a strong guidance program. As many 
teachers as possible should be trained to 
take part in it. As many high schools as 
possible should have special guidance of- 
ficers. 

The objective of all educational guidance 
should be to stimulate the individual to 
make the most of his potentialities. The 
fact that a substantial fraction of the top 
quarter of ‘high school students fail to go 
on to college is a startling indictment of our 
guidance system. 

The general academic capacity of students 
should be at least tentatively identified by 
the eighth grade as the result of repeated 
testings and classroom performance in the 
élementary grades. An adequate guidance 
system would insure that each student 
would then be exposed to the sort of pro- 


“gram that will develop to the full the gifts 


which he possesses. 

Our schools have made far more progress 
in identifying different levels of talent than 
in the development of programs for these 
different levels. Adequate attention to in- 
dividual differences means rejecting a rigid 
policy of promotion by age; and it means 
sensible experimentation with various kinds 
of flexibility in the curriculum to meet the 


varying needs of young people. 


The significance of guidance in a 
modern education program: has been 
described by many experts in the field. 
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Space permits me to quote only a few 
of the witnesses who appeared before our 
committee to urge improved guidance, 
counreling, and testing throughout the 
Nation. Mr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, ex= 
ecutive secretary of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, out- 
lined the significance of good guidance 
programs in our schools and pointed 
out that— 


During the past several decades, and more 
particularly in recent months, many au- 
thoritative persons in education, in other 
professions, in business, and in industry 
have spoken vigorously of the need for good 
guidance programs in the schools of this 
Nation. * * * The last White House Con- 
ference on Education pointed up the need 
for guidance most clearly, and, in nearly 
half of the State conferemces preceding the 
meeting in Washington, ptrsons not in edu- 
cation stated the necessity for guidance most 
strongly. 

May I cite only one authority, Dr. James 
E. Allen, Jr., commissioner of education for 
the State of New York. He stated recently, 
“Guidance is looked upon by laymen, as 
well as by those in education, as an integral 
and vital part of the educational process. 
The education profession and the public 
have come to expect substantial contribu- 
tions from guidance in assisting boys and 
girls toward optimum development, for their 
own fulfillment and for their economic and 
social contributions.” 

Guidance is important in the schools, but 
its significance goes into the roots of this 
Nation. 

In its recent statement of policy concern- 
ing the Nation’s human resources problems, 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation endeavored to point out the sig- 
nificance of good guidance services to the 
basic values of this Nation in the statement 
that freedom of choice can “be enriched 
through the educational process, for persons 
can grow to the height of their potentialities 
when (1) they know their potentialities, 
interest, and values; (2) they have the op- 
portunity to develop them through educa- 
tion; (3) they know about the complex 
rapidly changing career picture; (4) they 
are motivated to develop their potentialities 
and to relate them to the opportunities in 
our society.” 

In placing the development of individuals 
in a democratic society in its setting of 
freedom to choose one’s career, the state- 
meént reads: 

“This generation has been called upon to 
make a decision that will shape the desti- 
nies of many future generations. At the 
heart of this decision lies one of this Na- 
tion’s basic freedoms—freedom of choice.” 


Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive officer of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, declared that— 

The proper function of these programs 
is to accomplish something that cannot be 
done by a scholarship program alone, namely, 
to identify able students fairly early in their 
educational years, and to help them to 
take the courses and develop the plans that 
will enable them to continue in educational 
channels to the point where they can make 
full use of their abilities. 

It is literally true that a considerable 
number of bright children do not know that 
they are bright, do not think of themselves 
as profiting from going to college, and do 
not recognize the opportunities that would 
be open to them with further education. 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
pointed out the value of guidance service 
when he described the results of several 
well-designed studies as follows: 
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In an experimental study extending over 
@ period of several years * * * [one re- 
searcher] compared the progress and adjust- 
ment of a group of students receiving guid- 
ance services in a high school with a matched 
group in the same school receiving no organ- 
ized guidance. On some points there were 
distinct differences favoring the experimental 
group receiving the benefit of guidance serv- 
ices. Only 10 percent of the control group 
became honor students in high school, while 
27 percent of the experimental group made 
honor grades. There were considerably fewer 
curriculum changes made by the guided 
group and after graduation from high school 
53 percent of the guided group gained col- 
lege admission as compared with 35.6 per- 
cent of the unguided group. 


It is clearly indicated from the testi- 
mony that good guidance and counseling 
programs are a valuable and useful 
weapon which can be employed effec- 
tively to prevent dropouts from school, 
and to guide students into school pro- 
grams for which they are best suited. 

We must, if we are to reach our maxi- 
mum strength in the development of our 
human resources, provide meaningful as- 
sistance to improve and expand guidance 
and counseling programs in our schools. 
The urgency of the situation is well il- 
lustrated by facts recently brought to 
light by authoritative studies. 

The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School reported 
that— 

There is wide variation from school to 
school and from State to State in the dis- 
tribution of counselors, the number of stu- 
dents per counselor, and counselor compe- 
tence. In 1952 only 4 States had counselors 
serving at least half-time in 50 percent of 
more of their high schools, and only 13 had 
counselors on this basis in more than 25 
percent of their schools. The best current 
estimates indicate the equivalent of 11,000 
full-time counselors in the schools against 
an estimated need for 16,000 to provide mini- 
mum service, or 26,000 for recommended 
services (1 counselor for every 300 pupils), 
High-school enrollments will be increasing 
so rapidly during the next several years that 
the present counselor shortage will increase 
unless the numbers now enrolled in pre- 
paratory programs are greatly increased. The 
Committee believes that efforts to recruit 
and train mofe counselors should be stepped 
up substantially. 


Dr. Derithick in testifying on the need 
for more and better-trained guidance 
personnel observed that— 

Test results and other cumulative students’ 
data can result in good educational planning 
by students and their families, only if the 
facts are properly interpreted and utilized 
by the students and their parents. Yet it is 
estimated that not more than one-half of 
the high-school students in the Nation are 
provided with the services of a well-rounded 
counseling program. Contributing to this 
situation is a severe shortage of qualified 
guidance personnel. 

As might be expected, there is wide varia- 
tion from school to school and from State 
to State in the distribution of counseling 
personnel employed, in the extent of coun- 
“selor preparation, and in ‘the number of 
students which each counselor must serve. 
Altogether the Nation’s schools now employ 
approximately 26,000 counselors, including 
both full-time and part-time personnel. In 
terms of full-time equivalents, there are ap- 
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proximately 11,000. The best current esti- 
mates put the need at 15,000 additional 
counselors in the public high schools alone, 
if these services are to be provided ade- 
quately. Yet, in 1956, only about 2,500 
graduate degrees were granted by institutions 
of higher education to serve all levels of edu- 
cation in guidance and personnel work. 
Also, it is known that not all of these entered 
education and that there is considerable 
turnover among counselors in secondary 
schools. 

I think we know that industry, among one 
of these agencies, is draining off the coun- 
selors, having realized their great aid and 
advantage. 

The present yearly supply of adequately 
prepared counselors is little more than 
enough to meet current replacement needs. 

A total of 41 States employ some personnel 
charged with counseling and guidance re- 
sponsibilities. However, the State depart- 
ments at this time generally are not staffed 
sufficiently to provide the professional lead- 
ership, consultative services, research, and 
publications which are required to promote 
the necessary expansion and improvement of 
guidance services in the local schools. The 
41 State programs employ a total of only 63 
persons, counting both full-time and part- 
time personnel, who are responsible for giv- 
ing professional leadership for these services. 
A recent survey of the State departments 
indicated that the difficulty in providing ade- 
quate guidance services, at both the State 
and local levels, is attributed to inadequate 
financial support for these services. 


On the basis of these facts and infor- 
mation it is my opinion the provision for 
guidance, couseling, and testing in the 
proposed National Defense Education 
Act is fully justified. 

Under the provision in the bill, $15 mil- 
lion would be authorized for each of 4 
years beginning in fiscal 1959 for the pur- 
pose of making grants to State educa- 
tional agencies to assist them in estab- 
lishing and maintaining programs of 
testing guidance and counseling in public 
secondary schools. The funds under this 
program would be allotted among the 
States on the basis of their relative 
school-age populations. The States 
would be required to match their allot- 
ment dollar for-dollar beginning in fiscal 
1960. : 

In addition to this program the bill 
also provides for an authorization of $6 
million for each 4 years beginning in 
fiscal 1959. The purpose of this is to 
provide assistance to institutes in guid- 
ance and counseling established by col- 
leges and universities, which will conduct 
summer or regular sessions for the train- 
ing of persons employed in a public 
school system who are in a guidance and 
counseling capacity. This assistance 
would be in the form of stipends to the 
guidance personnel in attendance and 
direct payments to institutions for the 
cost of such institutes. This program is 
similar to that of the National Science 
Foundation institutes for science teach- 
ers and is designed especially to encour- 
age professional study in the field of 
guidance. These provisions, I believe, are 
urgently necessary to the overall im- 
provement and expansion of guidance 
services in the Nation's educational 
system. rc 


= July “Oh 
Phony Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
some of us, after spending too long a 





’ time in the rarefied atmosphere of the 


city by the Potomac, become disillusioned 
and fearful that our efforts to inform 
the public at large about legislation 
pending before the Senate or the House 
are doomed to failure. 

For 5 days, on the floor of the Senate, 
I argued against the cries of appease. 
ment and moderation that were char. 
acteristic of the arguments advanced in 
behalf of the Kennedy-Ives bill which 
has been termed—only by its support- 
ers—as a labor reform bill. 

I have never felt that it was a labor 
reform measure and so stated many 
times on the floor of the Senate, as well 
as in the Labor Committee. 

It was, at the time of its passage, 
nothing but a patent attempt to satisfy 
the need for good labor legislation by a 
piece of legislative sleight of hand. 

I was heartened, therefore, to read an 
editorial published in the Rockford, Ill, 
Morning Star of Wednesday, July 23, 
1958. This editorial, entitled ‘Labor Bill 
Is Phony,” expresses my sentiments 
about the bill much better than I can 
do so myself, and I ‘am particularly 
happy to note that editors throughout 
the country have lifted the mask of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill and disclosed it for 
what it is—a sheep in wolf’s clothing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as’ follows: 

Labor Bit Is PHONY 

The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, passed 
by the Senate 88 to 1 last month, has been 
termed “a fraud,” “a phony,” and “a sweet- 
heart” bill by those who have taken the trou- 
ble to study its provisions, 2 

Its drafting was pretty much dominated 
by union politicians and lobbies. When 
Republican Senators like KNOWLAND, MUNDT, 
and GoLpwatTER tried to insert into the Sen- 
ate bill provisions that would have struck 
at root evils being turned up by the Mec- 
CLELLAN rackets committee, they were 
shoved aside. Several provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were actually weakened. 
And by clever juggling of provisions in- 
tended to hit at union racketeering, the bill 
actually provided legal means of further 
harassing employers and threatening them 
with prison when they carried out decent 
and forward-looking programs of employee 
relations. 

During the writing of this Senatebill, § 
labor lobbist, former Congressman Biemil- 
ler, actually established himself in the Sel- 
ate Labor Committee’s room and gave 
vice on the altering of authentic reform 
amendments offered on the floor of the Sen=| _ 
ate, The bill has been termed in some 
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Suis pill is now before the House, where 
it is proposed to ramrod it through with 
amendments barred. House Democratic 
jeaders are gambling that election-bent 
Representatives will be, glad to get a labor 
pill behind them’ without having to an- 
tagonize labor politicians. Because the bill 
is labeled a labor reform bill, Congressmen 
can face voters angered by the revelations 
of labor hoodlumism with this phony bill 
and say, “We made good.” The Democratic 
jeadership is also gambling on the effect of 
that 88 to 1 vote for the bill in the Senate. 
But can Republicans forget that the Senate 
yoted the Kennedy-Ives bill on assurance by 
the Democrats to Senator KNOWLAND that 
his demands for real reform statute would 
be encompassed in another labor bill to be 
put through at this session? Having got 
the Kennedy-Ives bill through the Senate 
there was prompt default on that promise. 

If Republican Congressmen think they 
can make any hay with the voters by sup- 
port of the Kennedy-Ives bill, they are 
badly mistaken. An effort has been made 
to give the bill the appearance of an admin- 
istration measure. But it is glaringly clear 
that the bill has been evolved by the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress to derail an 
honest effort to come to grips with the 
racketeering and hoodlumism brought to 
light by the rackets committee. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, as it is presented 
to the House, should be defeated, and alert 
Republicans can defeat it. It is a tricky 
pill, a hurtful bill. Far better to let this 
session be in complete default on a labor- 
reform bill than to accept the phony re- 
forms put into the Kennedy-Ives bill. A 
fresh start can be made .at the next session; 
and the McClellan hearings as well as the 
Hoffa threat of setting up a transport-union 
empire indicate that the country needs 
something more than a piece of sweetheart 
legislation whose writing was coached by the 
labor lobbies and politicians. 

The rackets committee had voiced belief 
that three steps should be taken: put union 
funds into the class of legal trusts and 
fiduciaries; permit States to act against 
racket or recognition picketing in cases where 
the National Labor Relations Board failed to 
assert jurisdiction; insure secret ballots by 
union members of vital union decisions. 
The provisions were skidded out of the bill 
by skillful labor manipulations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was meanwhile 
weakened in several particulars, aimed 
largely at harassment of employers. The 
least of these was the compulsion put on 
employers to sign an anti-Communist oath. 
The bill changed the Taft-Hartley definition 
of supervisors to expand the number of 
workers who could be unionized; it con- 
centrated even more authority in the NLRB; 
it shortened to 7 days from 30 the required 
time in which a-tonstruction worker must 
join a union; and it granted to former work- 
ers the right to vote in a representation 
election—a voter, in short, need not be an 
employee. 

But the major blow at management was 
the requirement that money spent in foster- 
ent and improving employee relations in an 
8 ustry has to be reported to the United 
tates Labor Department if the sum is over 
$5,000. Failure may be penalized by a $10,000 
ne and a year in jail. The bill mouths a 
phrase about “activities intended to influ- 
a or affect employees in the exercise of 

eir right” to organize and bargain, But 
is intentionally so vague that 
sny employer trying to establish good indus- 
trial relations—even installing a pension sys- 
in communicating with workers 

d have to file details with the Secretary 

a or go to jail. 

Rder another section, the same penalty 
Would apply to the employer if it was deter- 


‘ 
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mined that his pension system, bonuses, hos- 
pital benefits, recreation program were de- 
signed to influence workers in their right 
to organize. 

The racket hearings have strongly indi- 
cated that the country needs a labor-reform 
bill. But what was produced under lobbyist 


» influence in the Senate, and is now offered on 


a this-or-nothing basis to the House, is at 
the opposite pole of what the country de- 
manded. At this late hour in the session 
there is but one possible course—to vote it 
down, 

Let’s have a fair, honest piece of legisla- 
tion, or none at all. 





Plush Office for Lincoln Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


_Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


‘clude an Associated Press dispatch by 


Robert Novak which appeared in the 
Illinois State Register, July 16, 1958, 
concerning the extravagant expenditures 
of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion in equipping their headquarters in 
the National Archives Building. 

I also include an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune entitled “What Would 
Mr. Lincoln Say?” 

Although I was honored to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker as a member of 
this Commission, I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I deplore the extrava- 
gant amount of money that has been 
spent on the Commission’s office. As 
this Chicago Tribune editorial says, one 
of Lincoln’s most admirable traits was 
his simplicity. I wish this characteristic 
of Lincoln could have been kept in mind 
by those responsible for this extrava- 
gance. 

[From the Illinois State Register of July 16, 
1958] 
LINCOLN COMMISSION EQuIPS PLUSH OFFICE 
(By Robert D. Novak) 

WASHINGTON.—A short term Government 
Commission has spent more on furnishing 
and equipping its office than it originally was 
expected to spend throughout its existence. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission, 
expected last year to use only $10,000 all told 
in tax money, has spent $15,713 to get its 
office in shape. 

The group, charged with celebrating the 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth 
next year, has used almost all of its initial 
$37,500 appropriation without starting on its 
proposed special projects budgets of over 
$150,000. 

The Commission’s current spending was 
disclosed in minutes of a recent meeting by 
its executive committee. : 

Those minutes showed the Commission 
purchased $7,250 worth of furniture from a 
Washington store without going through the 
usual Government procedure of competitive 
bidding. 

Congress authorized only $10,000 last year 
when it created the Commission. But $37,- 
500 have been appropriated to date, and 
the Commission is asking another $140,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

The Commission spending of $36,420 so 
far includes: 
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Renovating and carpeting the Commission 
office in the National Archives Building, 
$4,048, 

Furniture for the office, $7,250. 

Office equipment $4,415, 

Publication of 75,000 copies of a Lincoln 
Commission handbook, $8,000. 

The Commission moved into its offices 
Tuesday and will leave early in 1950 when 
the life of the group ends. 

The minutes, prepared by assistant exec- 
utive director John E. Allen, justified pur- 
chase of the furniture without competitive 
bids on grounds it would take 90 to 120 
days to obtain Government issue furniture. 

As for the expense of placing carpeting 
over linoleum, Allen wrote: 

“Carpeting the office was considered nec- 
essary in view of the required dignity of 
the office.” 

Allen today told a reporter the Commis- 
sion doesn’t consider the expenses at all out 
of line. N 

The minutes of the Commission meeting 
also indicate the eight-member commis- 
sion staff may soon begin to experience the 
Washington phenomenon of perpetual 
growth. 

Bertha Adkins, women’s director of the 
Republican _ National Committee and the 
Commissioh’s executive committee chairman, 
suggested the Commission now should hire 
an administrative assistant and a press 
agent. 





[From the Illinois State Register of 
July 22, 1958] 


WHat Wou.p Mr. Lincotn Say? 
(Editorial from Chicago Tribune) 


Congress last year established the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission in the expecta- 
tion that with $10,000 it could figure out a 
suitable way of observing the 150th anni- 
versary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth—which 
will be next February 12. For the celebration 
itself, more money would be made available. 

Since then, it now appears, the Commis- 
sion has been busy establishing itself in a 
most un-Lincolnlike manner. It has run up 
bills of $36,420 without even mentioning any 
celebration, and is asking another $140,000 
for the current year. Among its expenses 
have been $4,048 for redecorating and car- 
peting its Washington office; $7,250 for fur- 
niture, and $4,415 for office equipment. We 
have not been told whether an electronic 
calculator has been bought to make sure 
that 1959 is the correct year. 

One of Lincoln's most admirable traits was 
his simplicity. His life shows us that a 
man can achieve greatness without squan- 
dering money on luxuries. He was amazed 
when his new stepmother, the former Sarah 
Johnston, moved into the humble Indiana 
log cabin with such unheard-of riches as 
a bureau for her clothes and a chair or so. 
He wrote the Gettysburg Address on the 
back of an envelope. 

Perhaps the most effective way the Com- 
mission can put across its nmressage is to 
disband, leaving only its office, just as it 
stands, with a sign saying “Abraham Lincoln 
was a great man. This is the sort of office 
he never had.” 





National Retarded Children’s Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced, with the gentleman 
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from Connecticut, Congressman May, a 
joint resolution requesting the President 
to proclaim the period from November 16 
to November 28, 1958, inclusive, as Na- 
tional Retarded Children’s Week. Its 
purpose is to urge the people of the entire 
Nation to give their heartfelt support to 
the appeal for understanding of the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, 
and its more than 600 member units in 
every State of the Union, including, of 
course, my own State of Rhode Island. 

We are living in an age of medical mir- 
acles. Many devastating diseases have 
been, to a great degree, eliminated or 
controlled by the medical discoveries of 
the last three decades. Many people are 
now living who—had it not been for the 
antibiotics, for the sulfa drugs, for insu- 
lin, for new vaccines, for a variety of new 
operative techniques—would have been 
dead of heart disease, diabetes, malaria, 
polio, pneumonia, and a host of other 
diseases. 

This age of medical miracles, however, 
is just beginning. The strides which 
have been taken are great ones; those 
which are yet to be taken are greater 
still. On every hand, mysteries con- 
front us, the mysteries of cancer, for 
example, the mysteries of the many car- 
diovascular diseases, of the arthritic dis- 
eases, of mental illness, of a variety of 
neurological diseases, and many, many 
more. The list of medical problems 
awaiting solution is a long one. Prom- 
inent on this list is mental retardation. 

Mental retardation is not a single dis- 
ease entity. Its origins are many and 
diverse, its manifestations are varied, its 
implications manifold. It does not mat- 
ter, however, from what point of view we 
regard mental retardation. From any 
point of view, it is a pressing and serious 
national health problem. 

It is serious because of its size. About 
114 million children of school age are 
retarded, and about 3 million of the re- 
mainder of our population. 

It is serious because of the kinds of 
disability suffered by its victims, and the 
problems and heartaches faced by their 
families. 

It is serious in its economic implica- 
tions for our Federal, State, and local 
education, health, and welfare services. 

Like many of the other health prob- 
lems we face today, mental retardation 
is beginning to show that it, too, is 
vulnerable to the probing attacks of 
medical research. Scientists are discov- 
ering how the various kinds of retarda- 
tion differ from one another, and they 
are learning something about causes, 
prevention, and therapy. Investigators 
have discovered, for example, that er- 
rors of body metabolism are responsible 
for at least two types of mental retarda- 
tion, and they are working on preventive 
and therapeutic diets to remedy the fault. 
Some kinds of retardation are now 
known to be caused by certain infectious 
diseases in the pregnant mother: pre- 
ventive public-health’ measures can be 
and are being taken here. Birth injuries 
are responsible for still other kinds of 
retardation; ever-improving prenatal 
and perinatal care and obstetrical tech- 
niques can help cut down the number 
of these injuries. And there are still 
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other kinds of mental retardation whose 
causes are beginning to be understood 
and against which preventive action is 
being taken. 

There are, of course, many forms of 
mental retardation whose causes are still 
a mystery, and for which there are as yet 
no corrective therapies. Prospects for 
progress, however, are excellent. For 
one thing, it has been discovered that, 
regardless of cause of retardation, a 
great proportion of retarded children 
can derive substantial benefits from edu- 
cational experiences directed specifically 
toward developing the aptitudes and 
skills they possess. Just a few years agé, 
most of those who were mildly to mod- 
erately retarded faced the prospect’ of 
an empty, unproductive, and unsatisfy- 
ing life in a society which wrote them off 
as hopelessly limited and beyond help. 
Today, because of the efforts of dedicated 
and patient teachers, many of those who 
are only moderately retarded have high 
hope for socially useful and personally 
rewarding lives. 

All over the Nation we can see the re- 
sults of the combined efforts of private 
citizens and volunteer groups and the 
Federal, State, and local levels of gov- 
ernment. Private groups stimulate ac- 
tion; they press for better educational 
opportunities for retarded children and 
for improved training and rehabilitation 
facilities; they urge the passage of leg- 
islation designed to aid in the fight 
against retardation; they serve to in- 
form and educate the general public. 
Government does its part by conducting 
and supporting research, by aiding in 
the creation of educational and medical 
facilities for the retarded, by helping 
train personnel to work with the re- 
tarded, and by assisting in the develop- 
ment of new and improved teaching 
and rehabilitation methods. At the Fed- 
eral level, for example, the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health is both con- 
ducting and supporting a variety of re- 
search projects on many aspects of 
mental retardation and is supporting 
the training of professionals to work 
with the retarded. The National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness is conducting a broadly based study 
of the perinatal conditions so clearly 
related to mental retardation, cerebral 
palsy, and other disorders. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Office of Education, 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation are also contributing mightily to 
the fight against mental retardation by 
supporting medical, educational, and re- 
habilitation facilities for the retarded 
all over the country. 

Much is being done to reduce the 
problem of mental retardation. But 
much more remains to be done. And 
while the research and teaching contri- 
butions of the professionals in the field 
are vital, they must be built on a firm 
base of public awareness and support. 
Without it, future achievements will be 
limited indeed.“-It is to broaden and 
strengthen the base of public support, 
therefore, that I offer a joint resolution 
for a National Retarded Children’s 
Week. ? 

We have all seen many times what 
splendid contributions an enlightened 





citizenry can make to the battles 
fought against disease, ignorance, poy. 
erty, and other kinds of human dis. 
tress. The contribution can be 
cially great for mental retardg 
because the way in which a comm 
handles the problem is a direct re 

of the views and attitudes of its citzens 
In an informed community, we are 

to see adequate educational facilities for 
the retarded, good coordination of med. 
ical and rehabilitation services, and 
progressive and supportive public atti. 
tude. In an uninformed community, we 
are likely to see the old ignorance and 
hopelessness. 

To awaken the American people to the 
problem of mental retardation, then, 
and to inform them of our progress in 
solving it, on behalf of the National As- 
sociation for Retarded Children and its 
many State and local chapters all over 
the Nation, on behalf of the parents and _ 
families of our Nation’s 112 million re- 
tarded children, and on behalf of the 
children themselves, who cannot speak 
for themselves, I offer this resolution for 
the establishment of National Retarded 
Children’s Week. 





For Secretary Dulles and Advisers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ‘ 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, pub- 
lisher of Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune sets 
out facts which might give our State 
Department leaders constructive sug- 
gestions on future Mideastern policy: 
[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of 

. July 16, 1958] 


Because We LACKED A POLIcYy 


Events in the Middle East are developing 
with extreme speed, and almost entirely 
adversely for us. The situation is much as 
though a house of cards has started col- 
lapsing. .The news may get much worse 
before we can make it any better—indeed, 
if we are able to improve it at all. 

What is being demonstrated is our basic 
lack of understanding of the Middle East- 
ern situation and our lack of a firm, con- 
tinuing policy for dealing with it. 

In the past America had the friendly re- 
gard of the Arab world. When other na- 
tions were exploiting the area through their 
colonial policies, we were sending in teachers 
and helping the Arab peoples. 

But since World War II we have been col- 
sistent in the Middle East only with our 
blunders. We have not done everything 
wrong, but we have more debits than credits 
to our score. And when we have made & 
favorable opportunity for ourselves, We 
usually have thrown it away. the next 
moment. 

We endorsed the formation of Israel, and 
we helped greatly in nudging the British and 
French out of the Arabian But 
we then failed to undertake a continuing 
responsibility for that area; we failed t0 
move into the political vacuum that was 
created. ia 

With respect to Israel, for example, We 
have shied away from giving the positive 
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arantees, that the new state would not be 
shoved into the sea and also that it would 
not be permitted to march against its neigh- 

_* * * And when Israel, in company 
with Britain and France, moved against 

t, we stepped in to halt the fighting— 
but we only restored the status quo; we did 
nothing to clear away the basic causes for 
the Israeli attack. We have nobly tried to 
‘feed the Arab refugees, but have not ade- 
quately recognized what a festering sore 
they were in the Middle East. We have kept 
the sore open, instead of curing it. 

As for the Baghdad Pact, which seems to 
have gone down the drain as a quick con- 
sequence of the Iraq revolt, we helped to 
draft it but we never joined it. We had a 
foot inside the door, but always one left 
outside. : 

Mostly we have failed to understand the 
upsurge of pan-Arabism. We underesti- 
mated Gamal Abdel Nasser, and not so much 
the man as the sentiment behind him. We 
have talked anticolonialism and yet have 
gone along with the French in their endeavor 
to subdue Algeria. In the Arab world itself, 
we have appeared as trying to buy support 
rather than help old friends. And we have 
lost the friends. 

It is simple to blame Russia, but it is no 
adequate explanation. The Russians- have 
largely been profiting only by our mistakes, 
moving into the opportunities we presented 
to them. Our policy hasn’t failed; we have 
just never had a sound and consistent policy 
for working with the Middle East. And now 
that a first rate crisis has come, we are in 
an extremely difficult situation. The 5,000 
marines in Lebanon may be only a token of 
our eventual involvement. 





What To Do About Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
Boston Globe on Sunday, February 24, 
1957, with reference to legislation now 
pending before the Congress. It was 
authored by my very good friend, John 
Harris, who is the political editor of that 
newspaper. I believe that the fruits of 
his research will be most interesting 
reading for my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Wuat To Do Asout Ex-PREesIpENTS—WHILE 
PRESIDENT PROPOSITIONS TRUMAN ABOUT 
TRIP TO GREECE, CONGRESS DEBATES RETIRE- 
MENT Pay FOR CHIEF EXECUTIVES—MosT 
Never Neep Ir, Some Neep IT BapLy 


(By John Harris) 


President Eisenhower's effort to enlist ex~ 
ident Harry S. Truman as a goodwill 
envoy to the Middle East invites attention 
to a century-long debate Congress Has re~ 
sumed—what the Nation should do about 
our former Presidents. 

Many ideas have been advanced. They 
have ranged the gamut from making ex- 
Presidents nonvoting Members of the Senate 
to chopping off their heads when they finally 
leave the White House, a grisly suggestion 
once made by a former Chief Executive. 

Congress is presently on the verge of solv- 
Se Part of this long-neglected problem. The 

nate, with few dissents, has voted to grant 
Pensions to these elder citizens of the Re- 
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public and to their widows. An identical 
bill is now pending in the House, which last 
session permitted similar legislation to die in 
committee. 

Gratitude, it is said, is not a marketable 
commodity. All too many of our former 
Presidents have sadly found this to be true. 

Our two living ex-Presidents, Herbert: Hoo- 
ver and Harry S. Truman, are fortunately not 
in want. This session’s brighter prospects 
for the Presidential pension bill, however, 
must he gratifying to gall thoughtful citizens. 


:‘ Even more than insurance for the future, it 


is, after a fashion, a redress for our past 
negligence. 


DEATH SAVED JEFFERSON 


Witty Dolly Madison, who was to suffer, 
put it vividly as she looked out one day 
upon the trees at the side entrance to tie 
President’s house. “The President of the 
United States,"” she murmured, “usually 
comes in at the iron gate and goes out at 
the weeping willows.” 

A visitor today to the grandeur of Monti- 
cello would find it difficult to appreciate 
the anguish of its master, the author of our 
Declaration of Independence. Jefferson’s 
dedication to public service caused him to 
neglect his private affairs. Only the gener- 
osity of a wealthy widow furnished him the 
ready cash to meet the demands of the 
Capital’s butcher, baker, and candlestick- 
maker so he could avoid the risk of debtor’s 
prison when he left the White House. 

“Nobody,” said Jefferson, “was ever more 
determined than I was to leave this place 
clear of debt.” Even worse debt was ahead. 
It has been blamed on Jefferson’s incurable 
hospitality, though the cause was more the 
decline of Virginia plantations, a farm prob- 
lem of its day. 

He sold land, mortgaged Monticello, to the 
hilt. To obtain funds, this man who said, 
“T cannot live without books,” sold his li- 
brary he had beén collecting for a half cen- 
tury. It became the foundation of our pres- 
ent Library of Congress. Finally, to satisfy 
creditors and to keep his family from penury, 
he resolved to sell his remaining holdings 
through a lottery and sent his grandson on 
a melancholy mission to obtain a lottery 
license from.-the State of Virginia. Death 
alone spared Jefferson from being evicted. 


FIGHTING POVERTY 


The fate of Jefferson’s two disciples, James 
Madison and James Monroe, was similar. 

Grants given Monroe by Congress did not 
adequately cover his claim and fell far short 
of meeting his debts. He lost his Virginia 
estate to creditors. He spent his final days 
living on the charity of relatives in lower 
New York City and we have a pathetic picture 
of the author of the Monroe Doctrine walk- 
ing Broadway—‘“a stooped old man, clothed 
in a shiny suit and battered beaver hat, giv- 
ing every evidence in his facial expression of 
deep-seated unhappiness.” 

Madison, shocked by Jefferson’s bank- 
ruptcy, tried retrenchments on his own Vir- 
ginta plantation which his widow.would one 
day lose. To provide her with some estate, 
Madison, despite failing eyesight-and rheu- 
matic hands, copied the precious notes he 
had made during the secret debates of the 
convention which drafted our Constitution. 

Dolly Madison eventually sold them to 
Congress for a fraction of their worth. 

She lived for years in the Capital in hon- 
ored but genteel poverty, her food often 
supplied from the market basket of her 
neighbor, Daniel Webster: 

’ Financial woes beset Andrew Jackson in 
his declining years. “Poverty stares us in 
the face,” he wrote on one occasion. Though 
gravely ill, he traveled to New Orleans for 
the 25th anniversary of the battle, a trip 
made not to gather further honors but to 
raise money to meet the debts of his beloved 
stepson. 

General Grant, second youngest of our 
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Presidents with presumably many years 
ahead, was a man without an occupation 
when he left the White House. The collapse 
of his venture in Wall Street left him penni- 
less. To satisfy creditors he even pawned 
the mementoes of a lifetime, his swords, 
souvenirs and gifts. 

The general’s greatest battle was his final 
one. Despite the ravages of cancer, he strug- 
gled to dictate and write two volumes of 
memoirs to provide his family with funds. 

“Every day, every hour, is a week of 
agony,” he said; finishing his task 4 days 
before he expired. 

Congress has been more kindly with pres- 
idential widows. Some, whose husbands died 
in office or were assassinated, were given 
grants of the remaining year's salary. 

To some, beginning with Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, Congress voted a $5,000 pension and the 
franking privilege—one first extended to 
Martha Washington. Mrs. Lincoln, after Lin- 
coln was shot, went to Germany to recover 
her health. Finding herself in need, she 
wrote a most moving letter to the Speaker 
of the House to request a pension. 


NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Teddy ' Roosevelt considered the disposi- 
tion of ex-Presidents one of America’s big- 
gest problems. The pros and cons on it are 
threadbare from grgument. Andrew Car- 
negie’s offer—in 1912—to furnish $25,000 pen- 
sions through private benefactions did not 
meet with public approval. Great Britain 
has long provided pensions for its Prime 
Ministers. We have provided pensions for 
generals and admirals—but none for the 
Commanders in Chief. 

Now Congress, about to act, has repeated 
all the favorable contentions in a report on 
the pending bill. They are commended read- 
ing for those who may still dissent. 

Assurance of financial independence for 
our former Chief Executives, says the report, 
is more than a matter of equity. It is good 
business for the American people. Our in- 
terest in Presidents does not cease when they 
leave office. They have obligations which 
continue. So have the American people. 

We should see to it ex-Presidents. can be 
asked to render further public service with- 
out hardship to themselves or their families. 





Poles, Czechs, Hungarians Still Look to 
the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor in chief of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, Mr. Walker Stone, gives his im- 
pression of where this country stands 
with the peoples of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, in his fourth article 
which appears in the Washington Daily 
News today. Mr. Stone has been travel- 
ing in Russia and the European satellite 
countries during the last several weeks. 
With permission to extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Stone’s article to be print- 
ed in the REcorp: 

PoLEs, CZECHS, HUNGARIANS STILL LOOK TO 
THE WEST 
(By Walker Stone) 

The Polish guide had proudly shown me 
through the old town of Warsaw. Every 
house and shop and cathedral had been 
rebuilt around the old square and alung the 
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narrow, winding streets, just as they had been 
for centuries before the Nazis came. We 
stood on the cliffs overlooking the Vistula 
River. 

“There,” he spat, “is where the Russians 
camped while the Nazis destroyed our city. 
When the battle ended, there were only 
20,000 of us left in Warsaw.” 

Later the guide, reluctantly, took me atop 
the skyscraper Palace of Culture, a towering 
edifice of wedding-cake architecture, a gift 
of the Russians to the Poles, to celebrate 
victory over the Nazis. From the tower you 
could look over a Warsaw which had been 
85 percent destroyed by war, and is about 50 
percent rebuilt. 

DIDN’T WANT TO 

The guide was reluctant because he did 
not feel comfortable in the structure. 

“It gives me the creeps,” he said. “It is 
a very expensive building the Russians gave 
us. All this marble and all these ornaments 
could have provided housing for 30,000. Very 
evpensive. Very expensive, for us Poles.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In Prague, one Czech stopped another, 
asking, “What time is it?” 

The other Czech looked at his wristwatch, 
mumbled: “It’s 10 after 2, thanks to the 
Soviet Union.” 

In its brief history as a free republic, 
between the First and Second World Wars, 
Czechoslovakia was one of the most pros- 
perous of European countries. Living stand- 
ards then were much higher than they are 
now, although now they are higher than in 
Poland or Hungary, and far higher than in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Communist press in Czechoslovakia 
daily extols the benefits that flow from the 
Soviet Union and the evils brewed by the 
western “imperialists.” Hence the time of 
day becomes, in grim jest, a Soviet blesssing. 

RIDDLE 


“Do you know why,” goes a Czech riddle, 
“Khrushchev got off the plane at our border 
and rode into Prague on a train? 

“He was afrad he would crash on our high 
living standard.” 

Things have not gone as they should under 
Communist bureaucracy, so there was a big 
shakeup—and much scrambling for the 
good jobs. Each applicant had to be exam- 
ined according to his proletarian back- 
ground— 

First came the potato, who made this 
claim: 

“I provide food for the workers, and am 
entitled to preference.” 

The selection commmittee, however, ruled: 

“Yes, but you have the wrong background. 
You originated in America.” 

Next came the stork, who proudly said: 

“See, my beak is all red.” 

“But,” ruled the committee, “on those long 
legs you live on a too-high level.” 

Came next the pimento. 

“See,” said the pimento, “I am solid red.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the committee, “but you 
were once green.” (The color of thé farm 
party, which the Communists overthrew to 
gain power.) 

Then came the bear. “I am,” he said, “a 
worker in the forest. My father was a work- 
er in the forest. My grandfather was a 
worker in the forest.” 

Ruled the committee: “You have a fur 
coat. Your father had a fur coat. Your 
grandfather had a fur coat. You cannot 
qualify.” - 

HUNGARY 

When the Moscow radio announced the 
execution of Imre Nagy and General Male- 
ter, the news touched off demonstrations in 
many places in the free world. But it 
caused no reaction on the streets of Buda- 
pest. 

In this beautiful spot, where the Blue 
Danube flows cold and gray and bosomy of 
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commerce, between the spectacular cliffs of 
Buda and the smoky flats of Pest, the peo- 
ple were in no mood to demonstrate. They 
had had their fill of revolt, unaided, a year 
and a half ago. 

After all, who were Nagy and Maleter, ex- 
cept a couple of Communists who at last had 
fallen victim to Communist tyranny? In 
that year and a half since the great Buda- 
pest uprising, when thousands had been 
slaughtered by Soviet guns, hundreds of 
other Hungarian patriots, not stained by 
communism, had been executed, with no 
notice taken by the outside world. 

The Poles, the Hungarians, the Czechs, 
feel their true ties are with the Western 
World. Their values are western values. 
But so long as Russians troops are so close, 
they cannot choose sides. 





A Historical Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Arizona 
editor William R. Mathews, the publish- 
er of Tucson’s Arizona Daily Star, is not 
only a knowledgeable man on interna- 
tional affairs, but is one of the country’s 
most outspoken editors as well. Last 
Sunday in his newspaper he published 
a hard-hitting editorial which, in harsh 
terms, criticized our actions in the 
Middle East crisis. 

As one who believes that we need the 
cleansing influence of self criticism now 
as never before, I present, in that spirit, 
this sobering commentary: 

[From the Arizona Daily Star of July 20, 
1958] 


A HIsToRIcaL WEEK 


This week of July 14-20 has been a week 
of shame in American history. It has been 
a week of shame, because the Washington 
Government has deceived the American 
people in its action in landing marines in 
distant Lebanon, It has deceived the people 
by stating excuses that are either not true, 
or that, in telling only-part of the truth, 
leave a false impression. It has conducted 
itself in a manner that for many years pre- 
violsly it denounced when others similarly 
conducted themselves. Until this~ week it 
has scorned and ridiculed the use of in- 
direct aggression as an excuse for such a 
lawless act. 

It has invaded with its Armed Forces a 
little country in which a rebellion was go- 
ing on. It has done so on the mere oral 
request of its weak President, who is due to 
leave office in a few months, and who de- 
liberately refused to consult his own par- 
liamentary leaders. 

Let it be noted that in giving the excuse 
of indirect aggression the President and the 
Secretary of State deliberately left out the 
word “Communist.” They had to do that, 
because there was no immediate danger of 
Communist aggression in that country. 
American, newsmen on the spot, of known 
repute, and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, who was sent there to in- 
vestigate, agree that there was no danger of 
Communist aggression. The fight was one 
between Moslem Arabs favoring Nasser, and 
Christian Arabs, favoring the West. Thus 
we land troops to put down a rebellion in 
Lebanon, but at the same moment allow our 
citizens, many of them, to be kidnaped and 
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held prisoner by a rebel regime in Cuba, 

The truth should be told. Two im 
tant facts are involved that for some r 
have not been revealed. The first of thege is 
that the rebellion in Lebanon and the one 
in Iraq have behind them the deep- 
widespread hatred among all Arab people of 
the State of Israel. Just as the entry of the 
Christians of the Crusades of 10 centuries 
ago united the Arabs of those days, so hag 
the entry of Israel in our own time, 

The indirect aggression that Washing. 
ton uses as an alibi represents an attempt of 
the Arabs to unite, first to make their unit. 
ed country independent of aN other Politi. 
cal powers. What is wrong with that? The 
humiliation they have suffered from cen. 
turies of subjection, they wish to bring to 
and end. What is wrong with that? 

Why are not the people of the United 
States informed about these aspects? Why 
are they so carefully concealed that only 
those who have been on the spot know these 
truths? 

Secondly, the United States, through its 
delegate to the United Nations, former Sen. 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, upon the instruc. 
tions of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles engaged in one of the most brazen 
campaigns of diplomatic blackmail that the 
world has. seen in many a year. The news 
dispatch reads, he warned that “the VU. N. 
may collapse if it fails to cope with a master 
plot to take over the Middle East by indirect 
aggression.” In other words, he warned that 
unless the other nations of the world, at 
least two-thirds of them, went along and 
approved of America’s and now England's 
lawless acts, our country would no longer 
support or work with the U.N. 

It was America that took the lead in cre- 
ating the U. N. For an American represent- 
ative of the U. N. to talk to it in that kind 
of language dishonors his own country. That 
is shameful, too. 

Fifty years ago this joint Anglo-American 
action would have been considered normal. 
But look at what has happened in the past 
50 years. No one has done more to break 
up such a use of armed might than America 
itself. We have denounced it as colonialism. 
Behind the break-up were the growing as- 
pirations of people in the backward areas 
like the Middle East. We drove Britain out 
of Egypt. Britain drove France out of the 
Middle East in 1941. We drove Britain out 
of the Middle East in 1948. And now at this 
belated time in history we are emulating 
a practice that we used to condemn. 

We have gone into the Middle East with 
armed forces, but in so doing we should 
realize that, while we may for a time intim- 
idate these Arab peoples, it will not be long 
until they unite in spite of our military 
intimidation. We wll lose just what we 
have sought to gain. 

We should hang our heads in shame; 
shame, if not for the indefensible immoral- 
ity of our act, for our stupidity. 





Priest To Celebrate 50 Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I include 
in the REcorp an article from the Phoenix 
Gazette of July 12 commenting upon the 


approaching golden jubilee in the Fral- 


ciscan Order of the Reverend 
Braun, O. F.M. Father Albert is one of 
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arizona’s most distinguished citizens, 
having served as @ chaplain in both 
world wars and spending the greater part 
of the Second World War as a prisorier 
of the Japanese. At present Father Al- 
pert is pastor of the Sacred Heart Church 
in Phoenix. This parish has four mis- 
sion churches, all of which were built 
with Father Albert doing a great deal of 
the physical work himself. On July 26 
a public ceremonial to his long public 
service will be held: 

priest TO CELEBRATE 50 YEARS OF SERVICE 


The Reverend Albert Braun is preparing 
to observe his golden jubilee in the Fran- 
ciscan Order of the Catholic church at a 
solemn Mass at which he will renew his 

ws. 

The Mass will be celebrated at 9 a. m. 
July 26 at Sacred Heart Church, 920 South 
17th Street, of which he is pastor. 

At 69, Father Albert’s 50 years have in- 
cluded serving the {ndians, helping the poor, 
puilding churches,’ and seeing active duty 
as an army chaplain. 

During his service in two world wars he 
was injured once, decorated, and survived 
the death march on Bataan. .He spent sev- 
eral years as a prisoner of war. 

Born in Los Angeles, he entered St. An- 
thony’s Seminary in Santa Barbara, took 
his novitiate training at St. Elizabeth’s in 
Oakland and then went to the Old Mission 
in Santa Barbara, where he was invested. 

His first assignment was to work with the 
Indians on the Apache reservation at Mes- 
calero, N. Mex. In 1918 he entered the army 
as a chaplain for the Sixth Infantry. 

The same year he was wounded near Ro- 
maine, France, and received a citation. 
From there he went to Trier, Germany, and 
after his discharge in 1919, he became a 
member of the Reserves. 

Father Albert went back to the Indian 
Teservation and started to build a church 
of native rock as a monument to war vet- 
erans. The construction, with the heip of 
the Indians, was done by hand, and the work 
work was so tedious it took many years to 
finish. ‘a 

Meanwhile, he was called into active duty 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
New Mexico. After the CCC move ended, 
Father Albert’s army career was not over. 
In 1940 he was called back into the army as 
& captain instructor of chaplains at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

The next year he left for duty in the 
Philippines. He was one of the survivors 
of the death march with General Wainwright 
and spent the rest of the war as a prisoner 
ofthe Japanese. 

He won the respect of men of all races 
and creeds during his prison stay. A token 
of their affection is graphically told in a 
Christmas gift they gave him in prison. 

They made a booklet of scrap paper. An 
artist drew a religious picture for a cover 
and then the men all gave testimony to his 
understanding and kindness. There were 
men who wrote their thanks to him for 
taking beatings for them, men who showed 
their gratitude for his covering up for them 
to keep them out of trouble, and apprecia- 
tion from those in the infirmary for whom 
he had swiped extra food. 

Until a message came over the radio 
Christmas of 1944, his associates stateside 
thought Father Albert was dead. 

At the end of the war he retired to Mes- 
calero to finish his church, At its dedica- 
tion General Wainwright brought his Army 

to play. The Army was not through 
With its chaplain, though. In 1947 he was 
recalled and sent back to Fort Sam Houston, 
he remained until age caught up with 


It was then he came to Phoenix and St. 
8 Church. For.a period he taught at 
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St. Mary’s High School. Four years ago he 
was sent to Sacred Heart as pastor. 

A student of history, he attended Arizona 
State for a while to get his doctorate, but 
seeing the need of the people in South 
Phoenix for additional churches, he started 
building with a zeal. 

He has built four churches, doing a great 
deal of the work himself, from digging 
ditches to shingling roofs. They include 
Sacred Heart, Santa Isabell, Magnolia and 
18th Street; St. Mary Magdalene, lith Street 
and Hilton; Santa Rita, 904 South Starr, and 
a center at 910 South 16th Street, for in- 
struction and recreation. 

With no less energy, he is building a 
school, which will be ready to serve the 
first two grades by next fall. 

Father Albert’s alert eyes mirror his sense 
of humor and bounce with his energy. An 
avid card player, he hasn’t muéh use for 
television because he believes it wastes con- 
versational time. : 

Following his Jubilee Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing, he will be honored at a brunch at the 
Hiway House. That evening the people of 
his parish will have a fiesta in his honor at 
Sacred Heart church ground. 





Science Aid in Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the vast 
majority of Americans are hoping this 
Congress will enact constructive legisla- 
tion to expand scientific education be- 
fore adjournment. The Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune outlines the thoughts of 
most people on this important problem: 
{From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of July 

19, 1958] 


ScIENCE AID IN PROSPECT 


Congress appears to be coming to life on 
the matter of aid to science education. 
There are prospects for enactment before the 
session ends of a measure even more gener- 
ous to college students than was proposed by 
President Eisenhower. 

The report from Washington that passage 
is a good possibility comes just as a report is 
received from another group of American 
educators on the status of science education 
in the Soviet Union. The group, including 
President Herman B. Wells, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has just returned from a tour of 
Russian universities. 

As other such reports have done, the one 
from the college presidents stresses the in- 
tensity of Russian efforts in the field of 
higher education. The Uniteti States group 
found fault with some of the Russian aims 
but they did not question the “deadly seri- 
ousness” with which the Russians have ded- 
icated themselves to the school program. 

It may be true, as Edward Crankshaw re- 
ported early this week from“London, that the 
extreme Soviet emphasis on engineering 
training is producing an oversupply of engi- 
neers. The Russians for the present seem 
to have more young graduates than their in- 
dustrial setup can absorb. But that situa- 
tion certainly is less to be criticized than 
our own, where we have been lagging in the 
education of young people in the scientific 
and technical fields. 

Tne bill now being advanced in Congress 
would attempt to correct our deficiencies by 
extending scholarship aid to qualified young 
people in these fields. The President’s pro- 
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posal, made early in the year, calls for 10,000 
scholarships a year. The House bill pro- 
poses 18,000 to 23,000. And the House bill 
is more liberal than the President’s in sev- 
eral other regards. : 

For one thing, it would extend the first 
$500 of a scholarship grant without regard 
as to the student’s need. Eisenhower had 
proposed a needs test for any amount. Per- 
haps a token grant should be made to any 
student qualifying for a scholarship, as is 
done in the National Merit Scholarship pro- 
gram, but it is hard to understand why sub- 
stantial aid should be extended to students 
who don’t need the money. 

The number of scholarships is debatable. 
But if an errpr is to be made, we would 
rather it be on the side of authorizing too 
many, rather than not enough grants. A 
compromise between the White House and 
Capitol proposals should be easily reached. 


The important thing is that there be ac- 
tion, and hopefully that it be speedy enough 
to permit the program to be of help next 
fall. The bill has been tagged as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, to ease its way 
through Congress, and certainly it will be of 
defense benefit. But the fact that it basi- 
cally is Federal aid to education is turning 
out not to be the handicap some thought 
it was. 

Polls made by several Congressmen show 
strong public support for Federal aid in 
science, mathematics and foreign language 
fields. The public apparently is much more 
understanding of the need than some Mem- 
bers of Congress have been, 





Our Middle East Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Stringer, in a piece he wrote this 
week for the Christian Science Monitor, 
tersely outlined the dilemma that con- 
fronts us today in the Middle East. I 
believe his piece, which follows, deserves 
the close scrutiny of our colleagues: 

(By William H. Stringer) 


WASHINGTON.—If anyone has a sure-fire 
antidote for indirect aggression in the Mid- 
dle East, he should contact Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Mr. Dulles has 
tried all sorts of formulas—and now this 
direct intervention in Lebanon and Jordan— 
but that man Nasser keeps right on schem- 
ing along. 

Ask a high administration official why 
the United States, with Britain, moved 
into the Middle East thus formidably, With 
marines and aircraft carriers, and paratroops. 
The answer you will get is that the main rea- 
son was not oil, was not geography, was not 
anything but a determination to protect the 
small nations against indirect aggression. 

In short, the way the Eisenhower admin- 
istration reasons it, if the United States had 
not sent the marines into Lebanon following 
the Iragi coup, no small country in the 
entire stretch of territory from Morocco to 
southeast Asia would have felt safe from 
indirect aggression. 

Indirect aggression may be described as 
the seizure of somebody else’s country by 
infiltration, massive propaganda onslaught, 
plotting against established authority, smug- 
gling in of arms and commandos, assassina- 
tion, and coups d'état. This is what hap- 
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pened, Secretary Dulles would affirm, in Iraq. 
It is what was barely prevented from hap- 
pening in Jordan. It is believed behind the 
civil war in Lebanon, where, it is averred, as 
late as last weekend the rebels were receiv- 
ing instructions from Syria’s capital, Da- 
mascus, over an open telephone line. 

If the United States had stood by idly or 
merely asked the United Nations to pass 
pious resolutions while not only Iraq but 
Jordan and Lebanon were seized by plotters 
friendly to Colonel Nasser, then—so Wash- 
ington vigorously reasons—no small, be- 
leaguered government anywhere would dare 
to resist. 

No small nation would believe that it was 
healthy to be a friend of the United States. 
No small ally would believe that alliance with 
Washington was anything but the slenderest, 
unreliable reed. 

So Washington landed the-Marines. Pre- 
viously it had sought to stem indirect aggres- 
sion by canceling the Aswan Dam, in Egypt, 
and by inviting King Saud to Washington, in 
Saudi Arabia, and by relying on the shrewd- 
ness of wily old Premier Nuri, in Iraq. None 
of these devices has been successful. 

Now V/ashington readily admits that 
landing the Marines doés not, in itself, solve 
any Middle Eastern problem. The regimes in 
Lebanon and Jordan are bolstered while the 
Marines and paratroopers are camped beside 
the government buildings. But what hap- 
pens when they are withdrawn? 

The United States, of course, has turned 
to the United Nations for solution. It is 
seeking to find some way to establish what 
might be termed a stronger United Nations 
presence in Lebanon, strong enough to assure 
national independence, strong enough to 
allow the marines to go home. 

Ideally, this would mean U.N. troops or a& 
strong observer corps patrolling the Syrian 
frontier, and token U. N. forces on call in 
Lebanon’s capital. Whether the United Na- 
tions can be persuaded to order such patrols 
into being, in either Lebanon or Jordan, is 
of course problematical. 

For the moment, the United States has 
countered indirect aggression. The small 
governments around the periphery of Africa 
and Asia are, it hopes, bolstered and 
strengthened. They have seen how quickly 
American military power could come to their 
rescue. They have discovered that the Soviet 
threats have not put everyone into a para- 
lysis of inaction. ; 

But a truly great question remains: What 
is to be Washington's policy when the 
marines have gone home? Even if United 
Nations forces remain on guard, they cannot 
stay forever. 

The United States has many friends in 
North Africa and in Asia. There are more 
peoples in the Middle East who would be 
friendly if they were treated as. neutrals. 
Washington now should be readying its post- 
Lebanon diplomacy, based on a thorough un- 
derstanding of the many forces at work all 
the way from Morocco to southeast Asia. 





Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1959— 
Emergency Funds for Schools of Pub- 
lic Health Training Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a few minutes before House 
passage of the 1959 supplemental ap- 
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propriation bill last Tuesday, I received 
word that the President had signed H. R. 
11414, an act amending the Public 
Health Service Act, authorizing the 
Surgeon General to make certgin grants- 
in-aid for provision in public or non- 
profit accredited schools of public health 
of training and services in the fields of 
public health and in the administration 
of State and local public health pro- 
grams. 

Members will recall that this emerg- 
ency legislation was unanimously passed 
by the House on May 5, 1958. It au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General to allocate 
$1 million in grants to enable the 11 
schools of public health to train badly- 
needed specialists for Federal, State, and 
local public health agencies. These 
schools are located at the universities of 
Michigan, Minnesota, California, North 
Carolina, Puerto Rico, Johns Hopkins, 
Tulane, Harvard, Yale, Pittsburgh, and 
Columbia. 

As was pointed out in the committee 
report and in the House debate, these 
private and State-supported institutions 
are now incurring an annual deficit of 
over $3 million in subsidizing the train- 
ing of public health personnel for the 
public service throughout the Nation. 
This bill had wide bipartisan support 
in both the House and Senate. It is a 
2-year emergency program, effective 
with the fiscal year which began on 
July 1, 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, the timing of the action 
on this bill unfortunately prevented the 
inclusion of necessary funds in H. R. 
11645, the Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation measure. H. R. 
11414 was unanimously .passed by the 
other body in the identical form of the 
House version on July 10, 1958, but by 
then the appropriation bill was in con- 
ference. 

Presidential approval of the bill came 
too late for either committee or floor 
consideration of a request for the inclu- 
sion of the necessary funds in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill acted on by 
the House on Tuesday. It wiil there- 
fore be necessary to request the Appro- 
priations-Committee of the other body to 
add. an additional $1 million to H. R. 
13450 and take it. to conference, so that 
the emergency public health training 
program provided for in H. R. 11414 may 
be initiated during the present fiscal 
year. 
bill, 1 year’s operation of the 2-year 
emergency program will be lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the REecorp 
to show that this action is necessgry be- 
cause there was no opportunity for the 
House Appropriations Committee to con- 
sider this item. If funds are subse- 
quently added to H. R. 13450 by the other 
body, Members and the House conferees 
may therefore be fully informed as to 
the reasons for such action. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY], the distinguished chairman of 
the Labor-Health, Education, Welfare 
Appropriations Subcommittee. He has 
written me as follows: 

Iam glad that you have brought this mat- 
ter to my attention. I strongly support the 
objectives of H. R. 11414 and agree that the 
necessary funds for.this important emer- 


Unless funds are included in this. 


gency public health training program must 
be included in H. R. 13450. It is unfor. 
tunate that the timing has made it im; 
sible for the request for the funds to be con. 
sidered by our committee and trust that 
they will be added by the Senate and taken 
to conference. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING oF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of g 
document not already provided for by law 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable.cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports ‘or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (J. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale .of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the fre- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIONAL Record is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 


Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur-— 


ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 


month, and where single copies may also be 


purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 


expenses of such printing, the current Com- 


gressional Directory. No sale shall be 
on credit (U. 8. Code; title 44, sec. 150, B 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 
per month, payable in advance. 


Remit by money order payable to Superin= 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


. 
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Is Rehousing for People? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extremely 
able address entitled “Is Rehousing for 
People?” which was delivered by Nathan 
Straus, of New York, one of the leading 
experts in the entire housing field during 
the last 25 years. In his stimulating and 
interesting address, he pointed out the 
enormous difficulties with which we are 
faced in connection with the relocation 
of families by reason of the urban rede- 
velopment and the highway programs 
and the complete inability to deal with 
those programs in the absence_of ade- 
quate housing for families of low in- 
comes. 4 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is REHOUSING FOR PEOPLE? 
(By Nathan Straus) 

Is the objective of an urban redevelop- 
ment and rehousing program to help people 
or to beautify the city? The questionis not 
intended facetiously. It comes to mind al- 


most inevitably, if any serious study is made 


of the effect of the New York City redevelop- 
ment program. 

We are informed that about 5,000 families 
will be relocated over the next 3 years in 
connection with the building of the Lincoln 
Square project. The word “relocated” ts a 
convenient evasion of the fact that these un- 
fortunate families are being thrown out of 
their homes—many of them, with nowhere 
else to go. 

Here are a few typical examples, as re- 
ported in the daily newspapers. 

4 70-year-old widow occupying an apart- 
ment for which she pays $36.80 per month 
isone of those evicted. She has been unable 
to find an apartment execpt at a monthly 
rental of $50. That is, she will be forced to 
pay one-third more rent than she has in the 
past. It is true that she will receive a one- 
time relocation bonus amounting to $312.92. 
But that money will be swallowed up in mov- 
ing expense and the increase in rent, in less 

& year. Her case is typical rather than 
Unique. 

Another family consisting of a man, his 
wife, their baby son and his wife’s mother— 
four in all—occupy a flat for which they pay 
#2270 a month. It consists of 4 rooms, so 
the rent is less than $6 a room. The apart- 
ments to be built on the Lincoln Square site 
ate-going to rent for upward of $47 a room. 
AS one of the evicted tenants says: “We 
couldn't even rent a closet in them.” 

The real-estate concern in charge of re- 

tion frankly admits that it has only 400 
§partments available in all parts of the city 


regs that these apartments rent for from $50 
$85 a month. 


A [ppendix 


It is a fact that 1 family out of 4, now liv- 
ing in the Lincoln Square area, is theoreti- 
cally eligible for an apartment in a subsidized 
public housing project. However, the eli- 
gibility is largely a theoretical benefit, an 
empty gesture, since, in fact, there is a long 
waiting list for apartments in public sub- 
sidized housing in this city. 

Even though many of the tenements in 
the Lincoln Square area are firetraps and 
even though many of them may be vermin 
infested, nevertheless, on a cold night, any 
roof over the family’s head is better than a 
park bench. 

The plight of low-income families, to be 
evicted in connection with the Lincoln 
Square project, is characteristic of urban re- 
development throughout the United States. 

Things are no worse in New York than 
in any other American city—except that 
redevelopment of slum areas has proceeded 
at a more rapid pace here than elsewhere. 
While our newspaper headlines read “High 
Rent Apartments Still the Trend in Man- 
hattan” and “Lincoln Square DP’s Ask the 
Planners: Where Do We Go?” as far out as 
the west coast, the pattern is duplicated. 

One of the worst examples of mismanage- 
ment in the United States is that of the city 
of Los Angeles. There, a fine program of 
subsidized public housing, approved by the 
Federal Government, was rejected by the 
voters, just as it was all ready to go into 
actual construction. This negative result 
was the product of a campaign of vilifica- 
tion and misrepresentation by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and the 
United States Savings and Loan League, un- 
fortunately abetted by the two leading news- 
papers of that city. 

The outstanding success achieved by this 
campaign of misrepresentation by the real- 
estate lobby is well indicated by the fact 
that even as generally reliable and distin- 
guished 4 representative of the Nation’s 
press as the Wall Street Journal on July 17, 
1951, printed the following headlines: “Los 
Angeles Folk Fume Over Huge Project.” 
“Roar of Profest Against Public Housing.” 

The truth was that the city council had 
approved the public-housing program by a 
vote of 10 to 5. The truth was that the 


, public-housing program had been endorsed 


by every local veterans’ organization, all lo- 
cal-labor organizations and more than 70 
other civic groups. 

The low-income families of Los Angeles 
are today paying the penalty for the suc- 
cess of this vicious propaganda. Thus the 
New York Times, writing of the Los Angeles 
project on last June 8, reported, under the 
headline “Vast Building Plan Is Set in Slum” 
“that “the 9,000 present residents of the hill 
will be resettled, virtually all the buildings in 
the 22-block area razed, and the tract re- 
landscaped and rebuilt to accommodate 6,000 
to 8,000 residents in style. What will be- 
come of the people who live in the firetraps 
and rabbit warrens atop the hill is an un- 
settled question. The redevelopment will 
be on somewhat a luxury basis, with apart- 
ments renting upward from $50 a room a 
month. 

It must be unpleasant indeed to be the 
head of a family, worrying about where to 
find a roof to shelter wife and children, only 
to be informed that his fate is an unsettled 
question, Tearing d@wn slum buildings may 
be esthetically satisfying and emotionally 
soothing but does not, of itself, improve the 


living conditions of low-income families. On 
the contrary, it may aggravate their plight. 

The basic fact is, that even with Govern- 
ment aid under the FHA program and other 
forms of assistance, very little of the new 
housing provided by private speculative 
builders is within the means of even a 
family of average income. Obviously none 
of it is within the means of families in the 
lowest income groups, those who, of neces- 
sity, are compelled to live in slum areas. 

About one-quarter of the families in the 
United States can afford to buy the cheapest 
new three-bedroom houses available at the 
end of 1957. Three-bedroom apartments 
are even scarcer and even more expensive 
than three-bedroom houses. A three-bed- 
room apartment rents for a minimum of 
about $110. This condition is true across 
the Nation. To afford such apartments, a 
family should have an annual income of not 
less than $7,000. 

The problem of rehousing is essentially a 
national one that can be solved only on a 
basis of national financial assistance. 
WMCA calls again for the establishment of 
a Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the Federal Government, 

Moreover, WMCA would like to suggest 
that, just as a would-be automobile manu- 
facturer in another country comes over here 
to study what has been done so success- 
fully in Detroit, 0:1 physicians and surgeons 
come to New York City study the best in 
medical science, so officials in charge of our 
urban redevelopment and rehousing pro- 
gram might well study what has been done 
successfully abroad—especially in England 
and in Sweden. 

According to Mr. Eric L. Bird, editor of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, “In Britain mew construction 
generally precedes slum elimination.” This, 
let it be noted, is said of a housing program 
that has been continued under Conservative 
and Labor governments, with only minor 
modifications since 1922. The 2 top years of 
public housing construction in England were 
under Conservative governments—in 1928 
and 1939. 

In Sweden, which has carried out, in the 
opinion of qualified observers, the most suc- 
cessful rehousing program anywhere in the 
world, the philosophy of housing and the 
pattern followed is similar. 

The best of Sweden is represented by 
Velingby, a new satellite town a few. miles 
outside of Stockholm. It was completed 


last year. Velingby is not a group of tall 
apartment houses, huddled together in a 
few acres. It consists of hundreds of acres, 


laid out as apartments, individual homes, 
groups ‘of two-story housing for elderly 
people, playgrounds, recreational parks, 
decorative fountains as well as wading pools. 
There are restaurants, there are bandstands. 
There are office buildings, where employment 
will be provided for those who live in the 
new city. There are sites available for leas- 


‘ing to private concerns, on which factories 


will be erected, to provide more employment. 
This is real redevelopment, having as its key 
a better life for the people of Sweden. 

Let it be understood that WMCA has 
nothing but admiration for the ideals of 
urban redevelopment and specifically for the 
Lincoln Square project, which will replace a 
rundown area of antiquated tenements and 
superannuated buildings with a cultural 
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center of the greatest city in the world. 
This is a project in the finest tradition of 
civic planning. 

But slum clearance is not the cause of 
better housing. It is the result, the end 
product of a soundly planned rehousing 
program. 

WMCA believes that, before a single build- 
ing is torn down, subsidized public housing, 
equal in quantity to the number of families 
to be evicted and the rentals paid in those 
buildings must be built to house the ten- 
ants. u can put a side of beef in cold 
storage for a year. You cannot do the same 
to an American family. 

Nearly twenty thousand human beings are 
being evicted or will be evicted in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln Square project. WMCA 
believes that our immediate and pressing 
problem is to address ourselves to helping 
them. Let us not neglect their plight. Let 
us not forget that rehousing is for people. 





Neglected Areas of Education and the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for us to fully realize what it 
means to live during times of explosive 
scientific development. Now we know 
that man’s entry into space is limited 
only by the boundaries of time needed 
for research. This scientific research is 
man’s last barrier to new adventure and 
discovery in the universe. Only an edu- 
cational system alerted and equipped for 
the times can trigger a _ projection 
capable of surmounting science research 
barriers. 

In the interest of the national survival 
we must provide stimulus to the States 
for the improvement and the further de- 
velopment of their public school pro- 
grams of education and training in the 
sciences and foreign languages. We have 
more than sufficient evidence of the im- 
mediate dire need for this type of assist- 
ance to our public schools. In fact, as 
the committee reports on H. R. 13247 
stated: 

There is no question as to the need for 
strengthening and expanding the teaching of 
mathematics, science and modern foreign 
languages in our elementary and secondary 
schools. The vital importance of these sub- 
jects to our natural defense and to the con- 
duct of our foreign economic, cultural, and 
diplomatic relations is inescapable. Instruc- 
tion in these subjects—utilizing modern 
techniques and equipment—must be ade- 
quate at the elementary and secondary 
school level if we are to produce the educated 
people our Nation needs in the years ahead. 
The plain cold fact is that these subjects are 
neglected ones in'all too many of our schools 
today. 


Dr. Lawrence Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, described 
the background of the situation when he 
testified before our committee that— 

It scarcely needs to be said that we have 
entered a new era, an era unfolding as a 
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result of new knowledge of the universe and 
the continued development of new sources 
of energy. In many respects what recently 
was in the future, as conceived in the minds 
of men, is already here. We have been 
startled by recent developments and the 
accelerated pace with which the doors to 
nature’s secrets are being opened. 

The relative recency of the entrance of 
the laboratory sciences into the curriculum 
undoubtedly is one factor limiting the char- 
acter and degree of science offerings in the 
schools. Many of our schools never have 
had suitable laboratory facilities, and in 
school after school the few science courses 
that are taught are often of a very inade- 
quate nature, with instruction by teachers 
with less than desirable qualifications’ for 
the task. In recent years even the more 
favored schools have suffered sharp limita- 
tions on their science programs, as we shall 
show. These and other conditions have con- 
tributed to a critical imbalance in the cur- 
riculum, instruction, and student énroll- 
ment. © ¢'* : 

Today most of the States do not have the 
leadership needed to promote the necessary 
modernization and upgrading of instruction 
in mathematics and science. 

Resulting in part from lack of personnel, 
most of the States have not. developed 
modern mathematics and science courses of 
study and teachers’ guides. 


The need to improve the science cur- 
riculum in our public schools is de- 
scribed in an article by Mr. Elbert P. 
Little in the Science Teacher Magazine, 
as follows: 

The teaching of science has changed, and 
changed substantially, in the half century, 
both in content and in technique. But on 
the whole, the changes have consisted in ad- 
dition to the structure that existed 50 
years ago, or in alterations to the existing 
structure. Lately there have been repeated 
intimations that this piecemeal reconstruc- 
tion has long since failed.in its purposes; 
that a new structure is now necessary; and 
that it must be designed from the ground 
up. 


The expense of equipment for science 
laboratories has forced many schools to 
resort to nonlaboratery methods of 
teaching. In many instances, it was re- 
ported during our subcommittee hear- 
ings, it is not uncommon to find a com- 
plete absence of laboratory facilities in 
the required general sci2nce and biology 
courses, to say nothing of those sciences 
requiring more complicated and expen- 
Sive laboratory equipment. 

The cost of science laboratory facil- 
ities was outlined by Dr. John R. Lud- 
ington, of the United States Office of 
Education, during our hearings when he 
pointed out that— 

A general science laboratory would run 
$6,000; a biology laboratory, $6,700; and phys- 
ics labs tend to run about $9,600; chem- 
istry laboratories a little higher—$12,600. 

In addition to those figures, we have var- 
ious items of student apparatus and teacher 
demonstration equipment, chemicals and 
consumable supplies. 

These figures for a general science labora- 
tory run about $1,200 to $4,300, depending 
upon the size and the desires of the school. 
A biology laboratory would run from about 
$3,200 to $8,200. A physics laboratory would 
run from $3,400 to $8,900; and a chemistry 
laboratory, $2,406.to $7,200. 


The problem of the lack of adequate 
science facilities and equipment in mahy 
of the Nation’s schools is further com- 
plicated by the most vitally important 


need of all—a shortage of science and 
mathematics teachers. This fact Was 
underscored during the Subcommittee 
hearings when it was pointed out that~ 

A number of factors contribute to the 
difficulties which school systems face jp 
developing adequate programs of mathe. 
matics and science. However, let us con. 
sider the problem of the teacher. 
all of us would agree this is a prime factor 
It applies in other fields, of course. But the 
shortage is considerably more severe in the 
fields of mathematics and science. 
the preparation of those presently 
in these fields is less adequate than ip other 
subjects. ' 

The competition for teachers qualified in 
mathematics and science is definitely more 
critical today than heretofore.  Seyerg 
States which have conducted studies of 
teacher supply in science and ma 
report that only about one-third of the 
science teachers are full-time teachers of 
science and two-thirds teach these subjects 
merely on a part-time basis. Inf 
drawn from 32 States indicates that in 1956 
less than half of both the science teachers 
and mathematics teachers were de 
full time to the subject. This situation js 
most common in small high schools, 

There has been an alarming drop in the 
number of science teachers trained annually, 
In 1950, 9,096 qualified science teachers 
graduated from our colleges. In 1956, only 
4,320 were graciuated a decrease of more 
than 50 percent. A slight improvement over 
the latter figure was noted in 1957 when 
the number increased to around 56,000, 
Moreover, for a variety of reasons, of those 


graduates prepared to teach science only - 


about 60 out of every 100 actually accept 
teaching positions. In contrast, more than 
80 percent of those who prepare for elemen- 
tary schoolteaching enter teaching immedi- 
ately. 


On the basis of these facts and addi- 
tional evidence presented to our sub- 
committee it is my opinion that the pro- 
vision in the proposed National Defense 
Education Act to provide Federal assist- 
ance to the States to strengthen science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction is urgently needed and 
fully warranted. 

As outlined in the committee report 
on H. R. 13247: ; 

This title authorizes grants to the States 
to assist over a period of 4 fiscal years in 
establishing and maintaining a 2-part pro- 
gram for strengthening science, ‘mathe 
matics, and modern foreign language in- 
struction in public schools, both admin- 
istered in accordance with a single State 
plan (as approved by the Commissioner of 
Education) for accomplishing the purposes 
of the program. 

First, there is authorized the appropria= 
tion of $60 million for the fiscal year 
June 30, 1959, and for each of the three sut- 
ceeding fiscal years for payments to Stale 
educational agencies for the acquisition of 
special equipment suitable for use im pie 
viding education in science, ma 
and modern foreign languages in the public 
elementary, and secondary schools of te 
State, and for minor remodeling of labora- 
tory or other space used for such equip 
ment. : 

Secondly, there is authorized the appro- 


priation of $5 million for each of the # 


years for payments to State re 
agencies for the expansion or =~ 
of State supervision and related ™ 
the fields of science, mathematics, and mod 
ern foreign-language instruction, and 
administration of the State plan. 
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Statement by George J. Burger Before the 
Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
dix of the Recorp a. statement 
made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
ent Business, before the Senate 
Finance Committee on July 16, 1958. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
gurement of GrorcE J. Burcer, Vice PRresI- 
gnt, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
Business, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE CoOM- 
MITTEE, JULY 16, 1958 : 
tam George J. Burger vice president and 





“washington representative of the National 


Federation of Independent Business. I am 
ng here solely for the membership of 
the federation. 

We represent independent business and 

essional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the ‘argest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you and your committee for inviting me to 
appear and give testimony on the subject 
matter before your committee, and this con- 
fitms your letter to me of June 27, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted I could 
build a case on the facts that would disclose 
rank discrimination in the excise-tax levy 
presently imposed on the stocks of tires and 
tubes in the hands of independent retailers 
that smells to the high heavens. 

In my private capacity, and then again 
in my official capacity with the federation 
this past decade, we have appeared before 
committees requesting correction, beginning 
with February 6, 1942, before the House 
Small Business Committee. Then again, be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means June 
1947, February 20, 1951, October 1955, Janu- 
ary 1956, November—December 1956, and Jan- 
wary 7, 1958. Before the Senate Finance 
Committee July 6, 1950, March 1957, and the 
record will also disclose filed statements on 
this-subject matter before the Senate Fi- 
hance Committee. November 1957 before 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Tt might be of interest to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, for me 
to quote the colloquy that took place before 
the Senate Banking Committee-on June 18, 
1957, between Senator HOMER CAPEHART and 
Mr. Dan Throop Smith, of the Treasury De- 
partment. Now bear in mind, Mr. Chair- 


“Senator Carenart. Yes. I would like to 
&k Mr, Smith this question. It is a prob- 
lem here that I wish would also get an an- 
Swer for us on. This has to do with small 
, and particularly with the tire re- 
of the United States. As you know, 
they ship tires they have to pay the 
tax on it, but when the manufacturer 
Owns his own retail stores sells it, he 
Put all of the tires he wishes to in the 
stores without paying tax on them. 
seems to be unfair to me, and it seems 
Placing a burden on the independent 
Tetailer which is not placed on the man- 
Wacturer who owns retail stores. ; 


eee ESTE 
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“Of course, you understand this not only 
applies to tires and tire manufacturers, but 
any manufacturer where it is a product sub- 
ject to excise tax. 

“Mr: Smirn. Surely. 

“Senator CapeHart. Where he has retail 
stores, you see. 

“Mr. SmirH. Yes. 

“Senator CaAPEHART. It applies to many 
other items in addition to-ires. 

“Mr. SmirnH.. Yes. 

“Senator CaPeHarRT. It is in the law and 
your position is that what I consider to-be a 
discrimination is a part of the law? 

“Mr. SmirH. That I am qiute sure of. 

“Senator CaPeHart. And the only way to 
correct it is to correct the law? 

“Mr. SmirH. That I am quite certain of. 

“Senator CaPeHarT. Thank you very much. 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Internal 
Revenue Department, I presume it is, give 
us a ruling that can be made a part of this 
record as to why the independent retailer 
of tires must pay the tax when he receives 
the tires, whereas the manufacturer can 
send all of the tires he wishes out to his 
retail stores scattered all over the United 
States, with many of them next door to 
the independent, and he does not have to 
pay the tax until he disposes of them. I 
would like to know whether or not it is an 
interpretation of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment that these independents must pay 
the tax, or whether it is a part of the law. 
At the moment I do not know. 

“Mr. SmitH. I will be glad to comment on 
that now, because I do happen to be fa- 
miliar with it. 

“Senator CapeHarr. If you are familiar 
with it and care to answer, fine. 

“Mr. SmirH. I think:it is a completely un- 
ambigous interpretation of the law, because 
the law is imposed on sales. 

“Senator CapenarT. In other words, you 
are following the law? 

“Mr. SmMirH. Yes. There is nothing in the 
excise tax law which imposes a tax other 
than at the time of the sale. This was a 
subject which was considered in the Ways 
and Means Committee in the bill which was 
reported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a matter of a few weeks ago now, 
when considerable consideration was given 
to this. I do not recall exactly how it was 
finally handled in the bill, but I remember 
one point that came up in our analysis of 
it in the Treasury Department. was to the 
effect that credit terms typically given by 
the manufacturers to retailers were such 
that in point of fact the tax was due at 
least in many instances on the sales by 
the manufacturers through their own retail 
stores quicker than the tax was due from 
the independent retailers under the terms 
of credit that were offered; but I will be 
glad to get additional information for you.’’ 

So it is self-apparent that this discrimina- 
tion has been a matter of record with many 
Members of the Congress, and no correc- 
tion forthcoming. 

In the report of the Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, December 31, 1956, on page 6, the 
report. states: . 

“However, it is understood that only 3 
tire manufacturers currently operate com- 
many-owned retail stores, and that quanti- 


ties of tires marketed through these outlets - 


represent only a very small- percentage of 
the total volume.” 

Of course I have personal knowledge of 
the rubber tire industry, being an inde- 
pendent member of that industry for close 
to 50 years, and I know that the findings as 
reported above do not check with the 
record. 

Early in 1957 the public relations depart- 
ment of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whose client was the Pennsyl- 
vania Tire Co., held a contest through Na- 
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tion’s independent tire dealers, and put the 
question: “What's wrong with the tire busi- 
ness?” Their report discloses: “Dealers cite 
company-owned stores as greatest evil in 
tire business.” We had no part, direct or 
indirect, in developing this contest and I 
might say that with the reports coming in 
from independent tire retailers in metro- 
politan areas throughout this Nation, with no 
exceptions or omissions, they cite this as 
the ever increasing peril to their business 
future. Why? Because of the expanded 
operation of these- manufacturers retail 
stores throughout the Nation. In fact, it 
was stated very recently at an annual meet- 
ing of the United States Rubber Co., in an- 
swer to a question from one of their stock- 
holders as to whether they planned to go 
into the company-owned store field that they 
are giving consideration to the proposition. 

The National Independent a publication 
devoted to the interests of independent tire 
sales and servicing dealers throughout the 
Nation recently made a survey on this dis- 
crimination, requesting their readers to ad- 
vise them as to what, if any injury was ac- 
cruing to them as a result of the discrimi- 
nation in the imposition of the excise tax on 
their stocks of tires and tubes, and that of 
their main competitor—the manufacturers 
retail stores. The result of this national 
survey as disclosed by the National Inde- 
pendent, May 29, 1958, was, and I quote: “$4,- 
500 frozen assets; that is the meaning of Fed- 
eral excise-tax-collection method to average 
dealer who replied to our recent survey. It’s 
@ measure of the advantage this law gives to 
company stores. Our hope for correction is 
now with Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, and his 
Senate finance group.” 

With the recent highway construction bill 
and the added taxes on tires and tubes this 
developed an even greater financial liabil- 
ity on the independent retailer from which 
the manufacturers retail stores are exempt. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not asking for any 
reduction of taxes, but in view of the fact 
that the Government is primarily interested 
in the greatest tax income of all descrip- 
tions why does the Government close their 
eyes to this gravy train of additional taxes? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, these major com- 
panies owning and operating retail stores are 
in a far better financial position to carry the 
advance payment in excise tax than are the 
run-of-the-mill of independent retailers, 
It’s beyond us to understand why the Gov- 
ernment continues to play Lady Bountiful on 
such a deplorable situation and it is our 
hope and plea that your committee will rec- 
mend that adjustment be made on this tax 
levy discrimination. 

It should be so ordered that wherever tires 
and tubes are sold to the consuming public 
the stocks of tires and tubes carried by that 
establishment should carry the tax levy in 
the same manner as applies to independent 
tire retailers. 

Surely, after 16 years, let this plea in be- 
half of small business be finally resolved in 
correction. 





Puerto Rico Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared regarding Puerto Rico’s 
constitution day. 
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There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


This date is doubly significant to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. Exactly 60 years ago 
today the United States landed troops in 
the Spanish colony of Puerto Rico. And 
exactly 6 years ago today the Island of 
Puerto Rico became a “free associated state” 
of the United States—it became the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

While the people of the United States 
share with their fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico an enthusiasm and respect for the 
achievements of “the commonwealth, there 
is also much here of great significance to 
millions of other peoples in the world. Six 
years ago the United States granted to the 
people of Puerto Rico the form of govern- 
ment they had democratically chosen for 
themselves. That in itself has great mean- 
ing for the world today; but even more im- 
portantly, let us look at what Puerto Rico 
has done with its freedom. 

In the years since commonwealth status 
was granted, Puerto Rico has embarked on 
an energetic program of development and 
growth, characteristically termed “Operation 
bootstrap.” It was just that, too. By every 
legitimate device of encouragement and 
cooperation, the government of Puerto Rico 
has brought new industry to the island, has! 
provided new jobs for the people of Puerto 
Rico, and has provided a better life for all. 

It was not too many years ago that Puerto 
Rico was a shameful testimony to colonial 
neglect. Now the commonwealth has the 
next highest standard of living in Central 
America. Puerto Rico has induced a major 
program of capital investment and expen- 
diture, but it has not done this at the ex- 
pense of its people. Hand-in-hand with in- 
dustrial expansion has come growth of edu- 
cational and public health facilities. The 
total life of Puerto Rico’s citizens has been 
attended to, not just the business and eco- 
nomic sector. 

And this is probably the most important 
thing to note on this sixth Puerto Rico 
constitution day. Self-determination of 
colonial peoples can be achieved within the 
framework of democracy. Underdeveloped 
areas can be brought up by their own boot- 
straps without the dire consequences too 
often associated with investments by colo- 
nial powers. 

Today we can certainly say that Puerto 
Rico provides clear evidence of the superior- 
ity of freedom, clear evidence that the demo- 
cratic way of life remains one of this Na- 
tion’s most important exports. 





Ethical Standards in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


° OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the radio stations in this country 
which takes frank and open advantage 
of the right of FCC licensees to éxpress 
editorial opinions on the air is station 
WMCA in New York City. Every week, 
WMCA broadcasts the outspoken and 
thoughtful editorial opinions of Mr. 
Nathan Straus. 

Mf. Straus is a man of liberal views 
and of a sincere and broadminded con- 
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cern for the issues of public policy which 
confront the people of the great metrop- 
olis during the course of each week’s 
news developments. On Friday, July 11, 
Mr. Straus’ thoughtful editorial broad- 
cast was devoted to the current interest 
in the investigation of the episodes in- 
volving Mr. Sherman Adams, Mr. Ber- 
nard Goldfine, and certain regulatory 
agencies of our Government. 

Unfortunately, the text of the entire 
broadcast would be too lengthy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under our 
rules. However, because Mr. Straus 
comments at length on certain remarks 
I have made on this issue, as well as on 
the proposals made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doueias] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], along with 
his New York colleague in the House of 
Representatives [Mr. KEattne], I thought 
that Mr. Straus’ text was of such interest 
that it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of other Members of the Congress, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. President, on an earlier date some 
of the issues of money and influence in 
politics which were brought to public 
attention again in the Adams-Goldfine 
case were also discussed by the very able 
and thoughtful commentator, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. Mr. Murrow devoted 
a part of his Columbia Broadcasting 
System radio commentary on June 25 to 
a discussion of the problem of campaign 
financing, including the proposal of 
President Theodore Roosevelt for Fed- 
eral financing of essential campaign 
costs which I have been urging in the 
Senate: - 

I ask unanimous consent that this part 
of Mr. Murrow’s broadcast bé printed 
in the Appendix. 

Finally, I also ask to have included an 
editorial from the Beaumont (Tex.) 
Journal of June 30, entitled “Sauce for 
the Gander” endorsing my proposal that 
Members of Congress be subject to the 
same rules of conflicts of interest as apply 
to executive officials. 

There being no objection the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eprroriat Broapcast Over STaTION WMCA BY 
NATHAN STRAUS, JULY 11, 1958 

Although this editor expects to omit the 
weekly WMCA editorials during the summer 
months, a matter of great public concern 
deserves immediate editorial comment. We 
refer, of course, to the Adams-Goldfine case. 

Here is the kind of dramatic story that 
tickles the imagination. Few people like a 
sanctimonious egoist. It is hard to resist the 
temptation to be gleeful when a man who has 
spent much of his life in polishing his own 
halo, discovers that it has slipped and be- 
come a noose. 

* 2 - * € 

Sherman Adams, commonly referred to in 
Washington as Assistant President, has 
admitted to activities that are not only gen- 
erally regarded as improper, but actions in 
all respects identical with those for which he 
has forced other Government officials to for- 


feit their jobs. Sherman Adams, who has. 


ousted several high Government officials for 
acceptance of gifts and gratuities from. men 
involved in cases before Federal Government 
agencies now admits that he himself has ac- 
cepted such gifts and gratuities. Sherman 











Adams may have a pure heart, but he cer 
tainly does not have clean hands, 
a . ” s . 

But there is still another as 
subcommittee hearings on the nie 
Sherman Adams. It has been admirably 
stated by Senator RicHarp NEUBERGER, Demo. 
crat, of Oregon. Senator NEuBERGER gaiq: 

“I believe it is time to place in perspectiys 
the episode involving Sherman A 

“Sherman Adams is the victim of a system 
under which the spending of large sums of 
money on politics and politicians ig 
taken for granted among substantia) Beg- 
ments of our society. He may not haye deen 
an innocent victim. I do not condone his 
conduct. But I think we should be honest 
and realistic in appraising it. 

“After all, it is mot so long ago that thd 
acceptance by a prominent politician of an 
$18,000 expense fund from real estate ang 
oil operators was turned into a personal tr. 
umph over a nationally broadcast 
program. Do the gifts to Sherman 
about which we have heard so much, add up 
to a fraction of $18,000? 

“When Sherman Adams committed his er. 
rors of judgment in doing favors for his 
friend, the public is being left to infer that 
he did this because of Mr. Goldfine’s vicung 
coats and hotel suites. Yet is Sherman 
Adams any more indebted to Mr. Goldfine 
for gifts than a man who sits in the Senate 
or in a governor's chair is indebted to those 
who collected $100,000 from big-business 


men or ¢rom trade-union political-education . 


funds to pay for his campaign expenses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and $700 vicuna cloth coat more obligated to 
render unethical favors than is a Member 
of Congress who is dependent every few years 
on 20 times that amount from bankers, nat- 
ural-gas and private-utility owners and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? What is the dif- 
ference between one gift and another? 

“What is morality in government? Was it 
virtue for utility stockholders to contribute 
enormous sums to the Eisenhower campaigns, 
and then for the President’s assistant, Sher- 
man Adams, to call the SEC to postpone a 
crucial hearing in the Dixon-Yates case— 
but immorality for the same Sherman Adams 
to inquire from the SEC about the case of 
Mr. Goldfine, from whom he had received @ 
$2,400 rug? 

“Is it morality for oil and gas tycoons to 
stage great benefit dinners to collect hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the cam- 
paigns of Members of Congress in distant 
States who will vote to lift Federal control 
from offshore oil deposits or from natural- 
gas prices—but immorality for Sherman 
Adams to sign a hotel bill to the account of 
his friend, Mr. Goldfine?” 

WMCA heartily endorses the point of view 
expressed by Senator Nevpercer. It is high 
time for Congress to adopt for itself @ code 
of conduct identical with that by which it 
judges—and indeed, sentences in the court 
of public opinion—members of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Until the same code of ethics is applied @ 
members of the executive branch a8 # 
members of the legislative branch, such i- 
vestigations as the present one 
smack of hypocrisy. Congressmen 
well profess horror and shock at the dit 
covery that a man in the executive branch 
of Government has accepted gifts and cone 
tributions. Hardly any Co has 
not been guilty of similar conduct—0n § 
larger scale. 

Some of the finest legislators in both the 
Senate and the House of Representative 
have shown distaste for this strange ™ 
ference in standards of conduct. In 1051, 
subcommittee, headed by Senator + 
DovcLas, Democrat, of Illinois, studied 
subject, and made concrete recom 
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tions to the Congress. Nothing ¢ame of the 
Douglas committee recommendations. 
Within the week, Senator Jacos Javirz and 
ntetive KENNETH KEATING, Republi- 
cans, of New York, have introduced bills 
jooking toward the establishment of a code 
of ethics for Congressmen. WMCA hopes 
that, at this session, action will be taken 
on these bills. But, judging by past experi- 
ence, this hope is apt to be disappointed. 
In studying the establishment of a code 
which would limit the apparently limitless 
freedom of members of the legislative branch 


to accept gifts, gratuities and favors, under © 


the present custom, WMCA believes that 
Congress might well consider simultaneously 
whether the restrictions now imposed on 
members of the executive _branch are not 
unduly severe. Specifically, the requirement 
that such an Official dispose of all of his 

yate investments in corporations which 
might’ have a conflict of interest with a pub- 
lic regulatory agency, seems unnecessary, ex- 
treme and unfair. The same purpose might 
be achieved, as others have pointed out, by 
requiring merely that every important official 
in the executive branch make periodic dis- 
dosure of all of his holdings in private cor- 
portions and other private business enter- 
prise, as well as a detailed listing of all his 
sources of income. : 

The Congress has a responsibility to watch 
carefully over the administration of the 
agencies, departments and programs which it 
establishes. In carrying out this duty, a 
Congressional subcommittee may find it nec- 
essary to investigate the extent of improper 
influence, whether by the White House or 
others, over an agency in order to discover 
whether the agency is really “independent.” 
But this important work of the Congress 
should be carried on—and can be carried 
on—without violence to the rights of citi- 
zens and without undermining the confi- 
dence of the public in Congressional 

ure. 

WMCA urges the following program. One, 
the congressional subcommittee investigat- 
ing the Sherman Adams-Goldfine case 
should stop its circus antics and settle down 
to the business at hand, while scrupulously 
avoiding character assassination on the basis 
of unsupported hearsay evidence. 

Two, full TV and radio coverage of the 
subcommittee hearings should be per- 
mitted—and even encouraged. It is highly 
educational procedure for the people of the 
country to be able to watch their Govern- 
ment at work. Moreover, attendance by 
sight and hearing, though not in the flesh, 
will enable the people to form an opinion 
as to the credibility of a witness. 

Three, WMCA urges that Congress go for- 
ward immediately with a thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of its own conduct, with early 
adoption of a code of ethics for its own 
Members identical with the code imposed on 
members of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Epwarp R. Murkow WITH THE News, CBS 
Radio NETWORK, JUNE 25, 1958 

This is news: 

® * * * ® 

Tt is now becoming almost fashionable to 
say that the case of Sherman Adams will, 
It will somehow 
focus attention on the receiving of gifts, and 
the exercising of influence. This may be 
true, for a short while. But there isn’t much 
evidence that publicity produces probity. 

Tt is at least worth noting that most of the 


. Members of Mr. Adams’ own party who have 


been asking for his dismissal, are those who 
are up for election in the autumn. ‘Those 
do not face the possibility of being 

by the voters appear to take a 


More charitable view of Mr. Adams’ actions. 


It would be possible to conclude that the 
definition of ethical conduct—the deter- 


| mination of what is prudent and impru- 
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dent—depends to a considerable extent upon 
whether the politician making the judgment 
ts up for election or whether he isn’t—a 
kind of timetable opinion, 

The Democrats, of course, do not have to 
search their conscience,.past speeches or ac- 
tions. They can-pose as the defenders of 
everything ethical, decent, and downright 
upright—no influence, no hostages, no gifts. 
This is particularly true if their memories 
are sufficiently short. The Democrats have 
received a political bonus in the Adams case, 
although, it’s probably true to say that they 
would have preferred to have had it delayed 
for about a year, so that it would have helped 
them more in 1960. It is a harsh and un- 
Pleasant fact that our political system de- 
pends in large measure upon gifts and in- 
fluence. If there should be removed from 
Washington all those politicians who have 
accepted gifts or exerted influence, the politi- 
cal population would be decimated. This is 
true, not because the men are venal, dishon- 
est or unethical. It is true because of the 
system. Every candidate who accepts a 
campaign contribution is somehow beholden 
to the giver, whether it be a labor union, a 
public utility, a personal friend, or any 
group, organized or unorganized. These men 
once elected may show the utmost indiffer- 
ence to the interests of those who contri- 
buted to their campaign funds—some do— 
but they have nevertheless accepted a gift of 
value. d 

When a heavy campaign contributor. to 
either party is named to a Cabinet post, 
or made Ambassador to a major foreign 
power, this, of course, is not a business trans- 
action where a position is purchased for a 
price, but there is a certain resemblance. 

The acceptance of campaign contributions 
must, to a certain extent, influence the poli- 
tician and his vote. And the attempt by the 
politician to influence regulatory and other 
administrative agencies is inevitable—not 
because he has been bought, but because he 
knows the local situation and his political 
future may well be involved. The alterna- 
tive to the exercise of this type of influence 
would be to have decisions in vast areas of 
government made exclusively by the bur- 
geoning bureaucracy in Washington, without 
any influence being brought to bear by the 
representatives of the people who will be 
primarily affected by the decision. 

Political campaigning becomes increasing- 
ly expensive. The demand for campaign 
gifts increases. The control of regulatory 
agencies in Washington over the affairs of 
persons and corporations also increases. 
The present system of political gifts can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. But a 
workabje alternative is hard to come by. 
Perhaps the size of campaign contributions 
should be further reduced. Perhaps closer 
scrutiny of corporation and labor 
union contributions would help. 

It might.even be possible to devise a 
method whereby national elections would be 
nationally financed, where all private con- 
tributions would be banned, and where the 
taxpayer would pay the whole of the cost. 
Theodore Roosevelt once played with this 
idea. But it would present enormous diffi- 
culties, and not alone in the field of alloca- 
tion, administration, and policing. It could 
also raise a fundamental question of per- 
sonal freedom. In some countries voting is 
compulsory. We have never done things 
that way, apparently believing that the in- 
dividual has the right not to vote. About 
40 percent of us generally don’t vote in a na- 
tional election. If political campaigns were 
to be financed at the public expense, then 
the 40 percent could really claim taxation 


without representation. 
It ought to be possible to devise a better 
method for handling our affairs. 
s - e * ” 


The American humorist, Finley Peter 
Dunne, was like Will Rogers in that he really 
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knew his politics. Dunne once remarked 

that “a man who would expect to train 

lobsters to fly in a year is called a lunatic. 

But,” he said, “a man that thinks men can 

be turned into angels by an election is a re- 

former, and that man remains at large.” 
Goodnight and good luck. 


a 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal of June 
30, 1958] 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


“Who is going to police the policeman?” 
This is the question Oregon’s Democratic 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER keeps asking 
as he presses for passage of a measure that 
would make Members of Congress pass a law 
to police themselves. 

Specifically, his bill would compel the 
Members of Congress and other high Govern- 
ment officials once a year to file a report on 
the sources and amounts of each item of 
income or gifts that exceed $100. The report 
would include speaking or writing fees and 
a statement of assets and liabilities and deal- 
ings in securities or commodities during the 
previous year. 

Senator NEUBERGER makes no apologies for 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams. He 
knows the overcoat of publicity is a political 
windfall for his party this year. Yet he says 
the inconsistency between the rules which 
Congress, with a great show of righteousness 
applies to executive officials, and its failure 
to apply identical standards to its own Mem- 
bers, undoubtedly has reflected adversely on 
the reputation of Congress in the public 
mind. 

The Oregonian’s concern should be shared 
by more of his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in Congress. It should be shared by 
all American voters who gave them their 
seats. The men who make our laws and 
appropriate our tax money should be subject 
to the same scrutiny as those who serve in 
the exccutive branch of our Government. 

Influence-peddling is no less of an evil for 
one than it is the other. It may never be 
entirely eliminated from our elective system 
of government, but it should be minimized as 
much as possible. Congress ought to see that 
it is. 





Tribute to the Late Walter A. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, the 
State of South Carolina has lost one of 
its most valuable and best loved citi- 
zens with the death of Walter A. John- 
son, the athletic director at Presbyterian 
College, at Clinton, S.C. 

Coach Johnson was much more than 
an athletic director. His name is known 
everywhere in South Carolina. His 
strong character, high ideals, and his 
genuine affection for his fellow man, in- 
fluenced the lives of many thousands of 
South Carolinians. It can be truthfully 
said that he made South Carolina a 
better place in which to live. 

Walter Johnson was a native of the 
great State of Minnesota, but he spent 
43 of his 65 years in South Carolina, as 
head of the athletic department at Pres- 
byterian College. During that time, 
Presbyterian College acquired a national 
reputation for the excellence of its ath- 
letic program. Walter Johnson believed 
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that every student should participate in 
some form of athletics. He believed in 
physical fitness, and his beliefs led to 
a broader appreciation of the values of 
athletics throughout the State. 

He was a director of the South Caro- 
lina Boys’ State, a brigadier general in 
the National Guard, and an honoree of 
the Fall of Fame of the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
editorials from the Greenville News, of 
Greenville, S. C., and the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., relating to his death. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 
24, 1958] 


Water A. JOHNSON 


Some years ago the students of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina presented an award 
to Walter A. Johnson, coach and director of 
athletics at Presbyterian College in Clinton 
for many decades. 

The presentation expressed appreciation 
for “an influence helpful to college sports far 
beyond the campus of the institution he 
directly serves.” 

That was a fitting recognition of Coach 
Johnson’s service to athletics on his own 
campus, throughout the State and over this 
entire region. 

But such was the character of the man 
who was the beloved dean of college coaches 
and athletic directors in our State that, long 
before the close of his colorful career, his 
helpful influence reached far beyond the 
field of sports. 

Walter A. Johnson was an educator and a 
soldier, having attained the rank of brigadier 
general in the National Guard. He was a 
sportsman who sought to extend direct par- 
ticipation in some form of athletics to every- 
one possessed of the skill and desire and did 
as much as any one man ever did to broaden 
the appreciation of the best in athletics. 

But his finest achievement was as a great 
human being, a friend to mankind, his per- 
sonality as a Christian gentleman. 

This State will long be in his debt. 
[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of July 24, 

1958] 


WALTER JOHNSON 


Death, coming quietly in the night, re- 
moved Walter Johnson from the scene yes- 
terday, but the influence of his life will carry 
on for generations. 

Coach Johnson spent 43 of his 65 years as 
head of the athletic department at, Presby- 
terian College. The imprint he made there, 
and in many other South Carolina under- 
takings, makes his name synonymous with 
good sportsmanship, fair play, loyalty to 
Christian ideals, and strong character. 

During his career he received many offers 
to go to larger and more lucrative fields, in 
political and business areas as well as in his 
chosen profession, but he declined them all 
to remain where his heart was. 

He was selfless in his service to others, 
whether as coach or athletic director, as a 
brigadier general in the National Guard or 
director of South Carolina Boys State, as a 
neighbor or a friend. In his dealings with 
people he was guileless and sincere. He never 
magnified a fault; he never failed to empha- 
size a virtue. His enthusiasm was infectious, 
and often even electrifying. 

South Carolina was fortunate that young 
“Swede” Johnson, an outstanding athlete in 
his own right, chose this State for his life’s 
work. The monuments of his memory—and 
already there are several—will not outlive the 
fruits of his example and leadership. 
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Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Foreign Aid Flops Again,” from 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of July 
19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
‘ of July 19, 1958] 


ForREIGN Alp FLops AGAIN 


(Editorial from the Chicago Tribune) 

The first thing to note about the bloody 
revolt in Iraq is that, once again, we have 
before us an example of dismal miscalcula- 
tion in Washington. 

Once again we have a demonstration that 
the economic aiq@ we have been scattering 
through the Middle and Near East in the 
hope of winning lasting friends has been 
wasted. Soon we may discover that our aid 
was worse than wasted, for the weapons that 
we sent to our supposed good friends under 
the title of military aid may be turned 
against us. 

The latest available accounting of what 
our International Cooperation Administra- 
tion has spent in the region from Egypt to 
Pakistan covers the period from April 1948 
to March of this year. 

It shows, to select a few examples; that our 
Government has obligated itself to pay Egypt 
$61 million and has actually given $41 mil- 
lion. 

Iran did better. It has been promised 318 
million and has actually received 273 million 
in the decade. 

IRAQ GETS SHARE 


Iraq has been regarded as a British re- 
sponsibility but, even so, Iraq has been 
promised a total of 14 million and has 
received 12 million. 

For Israel the corresponding figures are 
$291 and $282 million; for Jordan, 59 and 56 
million; for Lebanon, 36 and 20 million; for 
the support of the Baghdad pact, we prom- 
ised $12 million last year but so far have 
managed to hand over only $107,000. 

We have pledged 370 million to Pakistan 
and paid 253 million. The corresponding 
figures for Turkey are 663 million and 579 
million. 

The grand total for the decade for the 
region described by the ICA as “Near East 
and south Asia” is nearly $3.2 billion of 
obligations and 2.7 billion of actual expendi- 
tures. 

CAN’T BUY FRIENDS 

For the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year that ended a few weeks ago the obliga- 
tions assumed were $112 million and the 
payments 261 million. Possibly believers 
in the foreign aid nostrum will argue that 
the obligations assumed were materially less 
than in any of the other recent years, but 
the argument fails because the money 
actually spent includes gifts authorized in 
previous years and is hardly less than the 
recipients have become accustomed to 
getting. : 

A foreign policy founded upon buying 
friends with cash has failed. Egypt and 
Syria are now clear off the reservation. The 
government in Lebanon is in trouble. Iraq’s 
government, assumed to be friendly, has 
been overthrown. The future of the Bagh- 
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dad pact as a means of halting the south- 
ward spread of communism is, to Say the « 
least, a dark one. 

Let those who have insisted all along that 
American taxpayers are getting their 
money’s worth for the enormous burden of 
foreign aid they have been carrying 
if they can, what went wrong. To the rest 
of us, the answer is obvious. What went 
wrong was a foregin policy based on a mon- 
strous miscalculation of what can be bought 
with money. 





Capital Punishment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in_ 
the July 17, 1958, issue of the Milwaukie 
Review, of Milwaukie, Oreg., appeared 
an eloquent and persuasive editorial] 
against the institution which we know 
as capital punishment. 

One of the most shocking and poig- 
nant statements in the editorial is that 
every person executed in Oregon for the 
last 21 years has been defended only 
by a court-appointed lawyer. In other 
words, the men put to death by the State 
in Oregon have been men who were too 
poor in purse to employ their own legal 
defense. Does this not tell us that the 
electric chair and the gas chamber seem 
to be reserved, in large measure, for 
those who are in poverty and without 
substantial financial backing? 

The people of my State will vote No- 
vember 4, 1958, whether or not they 
want to continue the death penalty as 
part of Oregon’s penal system. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
from the Milwaukie Review, which has 
been written by one of the outstanding 
members of the Orégon State Senate, 
the Honorable Monroe Sweetland, of 
Clackamas County, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Mr. Sweet- 
land is editor of the Milwaukie Review. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of 
July 17, 1958] 
Ir WHat You Want Is EXTERMINATION 

“If what you want to do is exterminate, 
I can pick out 200 men in my custody who 
are far more dangerous to the public than 
the men in death row.” 

Thus spoke Richard McGee, chief of Call- 
fornia’s prison system, in testifying against 
capital punishment in Sacramento recently. 

Between now and November 4th Oregol- 
jans will be deciding whether or not they 
will vote to remove the death penalty from 
Oregon’s Constitution. 

If Oregon joins the growing number of 
States and nations which have & 
the death penalty we will be doing the 
thing on several counts: ' 

1. The statistics and the record show 
clearly that the death penalty does not deter 
crime, but rather makes difficult the 0m 
viction of most persons accused of , 
crimes. ¥ 4 : 

2. Executions are almost exclusively 
served for the helpless, poor and racially 
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. Ever rson executed in Ore- 
Pre the last a1 aan has been defended 
oy by court-appointed lawyer, being un- 
able to employ his own. Other first-degree 
murderers escape the maximum penalty. 

3, Those who commit murders, as a group, 
are not considered by penologists to be as 
unredeemable or as menacing to society as 
several other types of felons. (“Habitual 

s,” etc.) 

og purpose is justice and redemp- 
tion, to kill the accused removes the last 
chance to correct our errors. Last week in 
a southern State a convicted man, sentenced 
to death, was released when another con- 
fessed the murder. Last month an Oregon 
man was convicted of murder, and within 
9 weeks the chief witness admitted she lied 
in the testimony which convicted him. 
These instances occur every year. 

5. Killing under any pretext is contrary 
to all religious precept except among the 
most retributive and primitive religious 
<a Oregon voters approve abolition of 
capital punishment, the maximum penalty, 
except for treason or a second killing while 
under sentence, will be life imprisonment, 
with strict limits on parole. We will join 
the States of Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Delaware, Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin and the soon-to-be State of 
Alaska. Most of the advanced nations have 
abolished it including Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. The death penalty is firally in its 
last months in England, where only 150 
years ago there were 200 crimes punishable 
by death. 

It is difficult for people to be unemotional 
about capital punishment, but we hope that 
before they emote over the issue on Novem- 
ber’s ballot, that they will examine the facts. 
Then let the emoting be done on a basis of 
supportable fact, rather than hobgoblins of 
prejudice inherited from the dark past. 

Nearly every prison warden, including that 
tough hombre, Warden Clarence Gladden of 
Oregon, oppose the death penalty. Those 
men know. We hope Oregon voters will 
strike the bloody relic from the Constitu- 
tion. We will have better law enforcement 
atid more accurate justice if we do, 





A Vicious Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed~ 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial on the so-called wilderness bill. 

This editorial was written by Gideon 
Oppenheimer, publisher of the Caldwell 
Times, a daily newspaper published at 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate, through this 
editorial, to some of the unsavory fea- 
tures of this bill, which has been sup- 
Ported with many high-flown phrases 





_ and presented as the peak of conserva- 


tion for the Nation. 

This editorial points out the cold eco- 
homie blight which the bill would bring 
to the State of Idaho, without bringing 

results the proposers of this measure 
Allegedly espouse, development of. re- 
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sources for the most benefit to the most 


people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

' A Vicrovs BILL 

The so-called wilderness bill, hearings on 
which open in Washington, D. C., next week, 
is a bill designed to deprive Idaho perma- 
nently of any hope for economic growth. It 
would freeze 65 percent of our area as a play- 
ground for the rest of the country. 

Becoming the vacation spot for the Nation 
would not be uninviting. Florida and Ne- 
vada have done well as tourist spots and 
Maine would be permanently poverty- 
stricken if it were not for summer time tourst 
dollars. 

However, the bill would not develop the 
recreational potential of our primitive areas. 
It would merely leave it as it is now—a play- 
ground for a few millionaires and inacces- 
sible to the average Idahoan or visitor. 

As Canyon County’s Representative George 
L. Crookham, Jr., pointed out to the Times 
yesterday, even our most highly industrial- 
ized States at one time were wilderness. 

A bill such as the Neuberger-Humphrey 
bill would rob the Gem State of any possibi- 
lity of joining the progress of our sister 
States. 

We have been lagging behind for too long. 
The wilderness bill would make certain we 
would never catch up. 





Puerto Rico’s Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this occa- 
sion to express my congratulations and 
my best wishes to my fellow citizens of 
Puerto Rico on the occasion of this sixth 
anniversary of the act which elevated 
Puerto Rico to the status of a free com- 
monwealth associated with the United 
States of America. 

I want to congratulate the people of 
Puerto Rico on the advancements which 
have been made since that date of July 
25, 1952. 

I also want to congratulate my fellow 
citizens on the leadership of the Com- 
monwealth—leaders like your Governor 
Mufoz-Marin and your Resident Com- 
missioner FEeRNOS-ISERN. I have always 
maintained that any nation or any state 
or any city can remain strong if it has 
wise political leadership, wise economic 
leadership, and wise spiritual leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit the island paradise 
of Puerto Rico on several different occa- 
sions. It is my hope that I will be able 
to visit the island again several times in 
the future. 

I have followed with interest the new 
developments in Puerto Rico. I have 
found the people taking a greater and 
greater interest in their Government 
and in civic affairs. The  Common- 
wealth has a good government, wisely 
investing the legislative power in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives; exec- 
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utive power in the hands of a Governor 
who is elected by the people; and a good 
judiciary composed of a supreme court 
and a lower court system. 

It is my belief the Commonwealth will 
continue to build for the good of all our 
fellow citizens who live there. The 
Commonwealth will develop an ever 
growing economy in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the fine 
American citizens of the great Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 





States Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
analyzing the recent vote of the House 
of Representatives in favor of H. R. 3, 
the so-called States rights bill, the 
Greenville News, of .Greenville, S. C., 
pointed out that public sentiment in 
favor of restoring to the States their 
proper rights and powers is growing. 

There can be no doubt that the peo- 
ple of the State of South Carolina are 
greatly concerned with the trend toward 
centralization of the Government at the 
expense of the sovereign States, and, 
ultimately, at the expense of every in- 
dividual. I believe that this concern is 
growing throughout the Nation, as re- 
flected by the recent vote of the. House 
of Representatives, and I hope that the 
Senate will have an opportunity to cast 
a similarly favorable vote for H. R. 3 at 
this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Greenville News, entitled 
“Vote Shows Concern Over Court 
Trends,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorpD, as it appeared in the News 
on July 24. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[For the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 24, 
1958] 
Vore SHOwsS CONCERN OVER CouRT TRENDS 

A vote of great significance for this coun- 
try was the heavy majority—240 to 155—by 
which the House last week passed the Smith 
bill designed to curb the power of the United 
States Supreme Court to nullify State laws. 

The final fate of this bill, of course, is still 
uncertain. It may not pass the Senate, and 
if it does it may run into a veto, since some 
administrative departments oppose it. But 
the vote reflects a steadily growing public 
sentiment that recent trends in Supreme 
Court decisions are threatening impairment 
of the proper rights and powers of the States 
in the regulation of affairs within their 
borders. 

The House Vote, in which many Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, mainly southern- 
ers, supported the bill indicates strong ap- 
proval of its principles in all sections of the 
country. 

In recent years various Supreme Court de- 
cisions have been criticized by thoughtful 
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citizens of all sections, because of their trend 
toward making Federal law the exclusive 
power and nullifying State laws on the same 
subject. 

In several instances the Court has ruled 
invalid State laws on various subjects on the 
“srounds that by enacting nationwide laws 
the Congress has preempted those particular 
fields of law. 

The most recent case was that of Steve 
Nelson in Pennsylvania, who was convicted 
of subversive activities in the State courts 
under State laws. The Supreme Court over- 
threw the conviction, saying that Federal 
laws superseded the State laws. 

In another case, the Court held that State 
laws pertaining to the inspection of foods 
and drugs and establishing certain sanitary 
standards were invalid because the Federal 
Government had taken over this field 
through the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Yet, it has been freely admitted that the 
Federal Government does not have enough 
authority and enough personnel to fully 
protect the public in all of the States against 
impurities in the food they eat and the drugs 
they take. 

The effect of these decisions is to prevent 
the States from protecting themselves in 
areas in which the Federal Government can- 
not or does not act. The trend established 
by these decisions could gradually eliminate 
all police and regulatory functions of the 
local governments. 

There is more than a principle involved 
here, as important as the matter of States 
rights is. Also involved is the matter of 
practical administration. In many areas of 
regulating public service and preventing 
crime, local authority can be more effective 
than either State or Federal authority. 

That is what Congress is trying to pro- 
tect. The bill just passed by the House is 
intended to stop further encroachment of 
the court on such State and local authority. 
Members of Congress have denied that their 
intention in passing the legislation in ques- 
tion was to circumvent or replace State or 
local laws 

Thus, they spelled it out: * * * unless 
Congress, in passing a certain act, specifically 
says so, no Federal law shall be interpreted 
as superseding State laws on the same sub- 
ject, so long as the State and Federal laws 
are not in direct conflict and the conflict can- 
not be reasonably reconciled. 

In the cases in question, there were no 
points of conflict between State and Federal 
laws that could not be reconciled. 

This bill is far from being an answer to 
the grave problem of the assumption of the 
lawmaking power on the part of the Fed- 
eral courts. It may not even be given final 
approval. ™ 

But it is a step in the right direction, and 
the character of the vote indicates that con- 
cern over the usurpation of legislative and 
executive power by the Supreme Court in 
particular is beginning to be nationwide. 





Conditions in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Get Ground Rules 
Straight,” from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel of July 19, 1958. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Get Grounpb RULES STRAIGHT 


What are we willing to fight for and 
against in the Middle East? 

If, as could well happen, American blood 
is spilled in Lebanon or Iraq, what will 
American soldiers be dying for? 

In our book, we can throw ideology out 
of this one. For, we are not fighting com- 
munism in the Middle East. We apparently 
are prepared to fight, rather, an emotional 
reaction on the part of the Arab world 
which transcends nationalism but has the 
same quality. 

As the Wall Street Journal so aptly points 
out: 

“Now it may be true that in one sense we 
are here opposing Moscow. But this is only 
because Moscow has shrewdly and oppor- 
tunistically allied itself with the forces in 
the Middle East which we have chosen to 
oppose. In no sense is this a battle against 
communism as an ideology, as in Korea, a 
war against Communist imperial aggression. 

“What we are struggling against in the 
Middle East is a rising tide of people’s deep 
emotions. It is not, strictly speaking, na- 
tionalism, since the emotions involved are 
not localized by accepted national bound- 
aries. It is not Nasserism, as it is often 
called, because it did not originate with Mr. 
Nasser nor will it disappear with Mr. Nasser. 
The best term is probably ‘Pan-Arabism’.” 

And that pan-Arabism is compounded of 
pent-up feelings, sparked by centuries of 
colonialism, of the certainty on the part 
of the Arabs that they have been had by 
the British, the French, and, yes, the Amer- 
icans. 

This, it seems to us, is one instance where 
the Russians are in a position to speak our 
usual dialog. We would admit there is a 
difference. The Reds are speaking out of 
cynical hearts. In the past, when we have 
talked of saving the world for democracy or 
of working for the ultimate freedom of man- 
kind, we have had the saving grace of being 
naive but hongst. ® 

And the tragedy is that this country, as 
usual, is following the pattern of the civil- 
ized world.. We make our big move too late. 

Recent history proves that if Hitler had 
been stopped when he marched into the 
Ruhr, World War II might never have been 
sparked. df Mussolini had been halted when 
he marched into Abyssinia, Fascism might 
have been stopped in its tracks. 

If Japan had been brought to book when 
it first invaded China, Pearl Harbor would 
not be a day of infamy in this country’s 
history. 

And now we come to another big “if.” 

If the United States had not adopted its 
policy of 1956, when Britain, France and 
Israel were intent on putting the quietus 
on Nasser, American forces would not have 
been put ashore in Lebanon in 1958 and a 
dangerous prelude to world war III would 
have been avoided. 

We have stumbled into an untenable po- 
sition through a miserable series of mistakes 
in judgment and we’re stuck with it. 

There is evidence that the Iraq revolt— 
naturally exploited by the Soviet—stems 
from Britain’s insistence on keeping a pup- 
pet king on the throne who was both un- 
popular and weak. 

The United Nations insists that its in- 
spection team did not find the evidence of 
infiltration into Lebanon by forces inimical 
to the present government. It further in- 
sists that its team of observers—numbering 
135—is perfectly capable of doing the job 
we have assigned 5,000 Marines and 1,600 
airborne troops. 

And should the whole thing explode into 


global war, we would paraphrase a veteran 
phrasemaker by commenting. 

Never will so many have done so little 
late. to 





United States Ships Should Be Permitted 
To Use the Welland Canal Without 
Paying a Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON - 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 — 


Mrs. BOLTON. 
nouncement that the Seaway Authority 
of Canada proposes to charge tolls for 
the use of the Welland Canal is a mat- 
ter of great concern to citizens of Ohio 
and other Great Lakes States. Approx. 
imately 75 percent of the traffic passing 
through this canal is Great Lakes com. 
merce. 

For decades Canadian ships have free. 
ly enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the Soo, where their own lock 
has virtually been retired, and all Amer- 
ican channel passage rights in lakes 
waters. It would seem that our repre- 
sentatives in the toll discussions would 
be in a good position to insist that the 
Welland Canal be kept free of tolls. 
This is especially true since the United 
States is spending approximately five 
times as much in deepening the connect- 
ing channels as Canada spent in improy- 
ing the Welland Canal. 

I have written Mr. Lewis G: Castle, 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, urging 
that everything possible be done to keep 


‘the Welland Canal free of tolls. Under 
‘eave to extend my remarks, I include in 


the Recorp my letter, together with edi- 
torials from the Cleveland News of June 
20 and the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Mr. Lewis G. CasTLE, 
Administrator, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corp., Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Caste: The announcement 
that the seaway authority of Canada pro 
poses to collect tolls for passage through the 
Welland Canal is a matter of great concern 
to citizens of Ohio since approximately 7% 
percent of the traffic passing through the 
Welland Canal is Great Lakes commerce. 

It would appear that the United States 
negotiators lost an exceptionally fine appor 
tunity in their negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of Canada in not insisting that the 
Welland Canal remain free of tolls in 


as we are spending about 5 times as much 


in deepening the connecting channels % 
Canada spent in deepening the Wi 
Canal. 

It should also be pointed out that for 
decades, Canadian ships have freely en 
the use of 3 American locks at the Soo, where 
their own lock has virtually been retired, 
and all American channel rights in lake 
waters. 

In case you have not seen it, T am enclose 
ing a copy of an editorial which 
in the Cleveland News on June 20. 
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Would you be good enough to advise me 
what action we may take in this matter. It 
is MY understanding that the entire program 
of tolls is to be reviewed in Ottawa and 
washington hearings on August 6. I urge 
that everything possible be done to keep the 
Welland Canal free of tolls. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress, 


{From the Cleveland News of June 20, 1958] 
TOLLS AIMED AT FREE LAKES 


For more than 100 years, the United States 
and Canada have been good neighbors in the 
free use of navigable waters touching their 
aa accord has been one of the great tra- 
ditions of peace and commerce during that 

ntury. i 
ono dave using the Great Lakes or its locks 

m have been charged tolls. No ships 
using the Canadian-owned Welland Canal as 
part of their lakes passage have been as- 
sessed. 

This neighborliness has been a tribute to 
the excellent trade relations between the two 
countries. 

Now Canada, in a surprising reversal of its 
long-standing position, has decided that, 
with the St. Lawrence seaway’s debut, all 
vessels using the Welland Canal or any part 
thereof, no matter who flag they fiy, will pay 
tolls. 

Through its seaway agency, the Canadian 
Government asserts that this toll _program 
must be instituted to pay for the capital cost 
of deepening the Welland, as well as for its 
operation and maintenance. 

This disservice decision is especially pain- 
ful. All Canadian ships for decades have 
freely enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the Soo, where their own lock has 
virtually been retired, and all American 
channel passage rights in lakes waters. 

Naturally we are reluctant to attach an in- 
terpretation of reprisal to this action, but it 
has the earmarks. Canada vigorously sought 
& policy of no tolls for the seaway against 
American wishes, since it expects to under- 
write its share of the seaway development 
through the sale of public power, and now 
through the Welland fees. 

The United States entered this compact 
with Canada for constructing the seaway 
a§ @ cooperative project only with the under- 
Standing that seaway tolls would be agreed 
to, and set by both nations. 

Canada’s imposition of Welland tolls can 
hardly be considered less than punitive when 
its effect on American iron ore and steel 
companies, which have substantial mineral 
holdings in Labrador, is measured. 

Unless Canada chooses to strain this spirit 
of open and free Great Lakes, it should give 
serious thought to reconsideration of this 
policy before the entire program of tolls is 
Teviewed in Ottawa and Washington hear- 
ings August 6. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19, 1958} 


BattrLe Over TOLis 


The battle over tolls to be charged vessels 
Using the St. Lawrence seaway has begun. 
ngs are to be held in Ottawa and 
Washington August 6. Prospective shippers 
are concerned lest the tolls be so high as to 

discourage full use of the facility. 
is more than this at stake, how- 


_ @ver. The proposal of Canada to 


tolls for the use of the Welland Canal would 
ny penalize interlake shipping which 
in no way related to the seaway. 

are Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of 
Lake Carriers’ Association, has called on 
the cn te arenes to make an appeal to 
cancel the posed tolls. He 

Pointed out that the Welland Canal has been 


— 


/ 
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toll free since 1871, as are all other Great 
Lakes connecting channels. Moreover 75 
percent of the traffic through the Welland 
Canal last year, amounting to 16 million 
tons, was not seaway traffic. It was traffic 
between ports on Lake Ontario and those of 
the other Great Lakes. The proposed tolls 
on this tonnage would amount to about 6 
cents a ton of cargo delivered and would 
add to the cost of goods produced or con- 
sumed in the Great Lakes area. 

Admiral Spencer’s point is that Canada 
should pay for improvements to the Welland 
Canal, just as the United States will pay for 
improvements on its connecting channels, 
which are toll free. 

We believe this point is well taken. It is 
a matter which should be settled before the 
hearings on the seaway tolls get under way. 





Address by Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield at Simon Bolivar Stamp 
Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday morning the Post Office De- 
partment dedicated a set of two stamps 
in its Champion of Liberty series hon- 
oring Simon Bolivar, the great South 
American patriot and leader. 

In a ceremony held in the Postmaster 
General’s reception room before a dis- 
tinguished group of visitors, including 
the entire Latin American diplomatic 
corps and representatives of the Con- 
gress and the Government, Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield deliv- 
ered an eloquent testimony to Simon 
Bolivar and his great contributions to 
the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks in the Recorp: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT SIMON BOoOLIvAR STAMP 
CEREMONY, WASHINGTON, D. C., JuLy 24, 
1958 


The Champions of Liberty commemora- 
tive postage stamps being issued by the 
United States are focusing worldwide at- 
tention upon outstanding leaders and fight- 
ers for freedom. 

Although these great benefactors of hu- 
manity lived in many different lands, their 
lives were always dedicated to militant lead- 
ership in mankind’s eternal struggle for 
justice. 

The first of these commemorative stamps 
was released in August 1957, in memory of 
Ramon Magsaysay, the late President of the 
Philippines, who devoted: his exceptional 
bravery and unimpeachable integrity to the 
cause of freedom until his life ended so 
tragically after 50 short but memorable 
years. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nrxon, and I am sure also all these many 
distinguished guests assembled here today, 
join me and my colleagues in the Postal 
Service in a sensé of gratification and of 
fulfilment, too, that the second issuance of 
these stamps is dedicated to Simon Bolivar. 

Later this year the third;set of Champions 
of Liberty stamps will pay tribute to Lajos 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, and ‘next 
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February, the fourth will honor another 
famous South American fighter for free- 
dom, Gen. Jose San Martin. 

Simon Bolivar, who was affectionately ac- 
claimed by the people he free as the Lib- 
erator, was born 175 years ago in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and died 47 years later near the 
village of Santa Marta, Colombia. 

His was a short existence when measured 
by the ordinary life span. But the Liberator 
was not an ordinary man and his manifold 
deeds in behalf of Spanish-America’s libera- 
tion are testaménts to his greatness. 

Simon Bolivar was far more than the 
leader of a revolutionary army; he was the 
father of the revolution that brought freedom 
to his people. , 

Simon Bolivar was only 22 years old when 
he made his famous vow in 1805 in Rome, 
swearing to dedicate himself to the cause 
of freedom. 

To the fulfillment of that sacred oath, 
Simon Bolivar gave his material fortune, his 
tremendous strength of mind and body, and, 
in the end, his very life itself. 

The Liberator’s: military exploits place him 
among the great captains of all times. At 
the age of 42, he had been in the field for 15 
years and had directed nearly 500 battles 
over some 3 million square miles of territory. 
He had led his armies of barefoot heroes 
through the steamy boglands of the Mag- 
dalena Valley in his march to liberate Bogota 
as well as over the towering ice-capped peaks 
of the Andes on numerous occasions, at alti- 
tudes up to 15,000 feet. 

Early in 1829, the final victory was won 
and the lands which today comprise the Re- 
publics of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Venezuela were free. Panama had, of 
her own will, also come under his protection. 

As a man possessed of broad vision, objec- 
tive political reality, and an unshakable con- 
viction of the true causes and meaning of 
freedom, the Liberator also ranks high among 
the most farsighted statesmen of history. 

His three outstanding documents were the 
Manifesto of Cartegena, the Jamaica Letter, 
and the Bolivar Constitution. In addition, 
his many speeches, proclamations, and vast 
amount of correspondence to people through- 
out the world mark him as one of history's 
clearest thinkers and writers, and the most 
articulate, colorful, and spontaneous orator 
of his day. 

He lived in the 19th century, but his 
thoughts, his philosophy, and his conception 
of the need for Pan American Union and 
solidarity are of equal significance to all of 
us today nearly two centuries later. 

His amazing prophetic Jamaica letter out- 
lined the need for a union of all the Repub- 
lics of America—not governmental—but 
rather of peoples united for mutual protec- 
tion against encroachment of decadent 
political philosophies. 

The liberator sincerely believed in free- 
dom of speech and of the press and granted 
them to the fullest extent. He did not be- 
lieve in force as a substitute for reason. In 
the Bolivar Constitution of 1819, he wrote: 

“Nothing is so dangerous as permitting 
unlimited power to remain in the same citi- 
zen for a long period of time. That system 
of government is the most perfect which 
produces the greatest measure of happiness, 
social security. and political stability for its 
people.” 

Simon Bolivar—the Liberator—fought to 
destroy tyranny. He believed it better to die 
for freedom than to live in slavery; that 
freedom and democracy go hand in hand 
but that democracy must balance the de- 
mands of liberty and those of stability with- 
in a free society to prevent the rise of 
anarchy. 

Importantly, too, he believed that interna- 
tional problems can be best met by the free 
peoples of the world bound together in a 
common determination to seek all solutions 
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through peaceful negotiations, in an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and trust. 
It is most fitting and proper that so dis- 
tinguished a man should be honored by the 
issuance of these United States Champion 
of Liberty commemorative postage stamps. 
The likeness of Simon Bolivar reproduced 
on these beautiful stamps is based on a por- 
trait painted by Ricardo Acevedo-Bernal 
which was kindly furnished the Post Office 
Department by the Embassy of Venezuela 
here in Washington. The three artist mem- 
bers of the Department’s Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee—Messrs. Arnbld Cope- 
land, Ervine Metzl, and William Buckley— 
collaborated on the visual plan for the stamp 
which was so skillfully engraved and printed 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
These new stamps are being issued in both 
the 4-cent denomination for use on first-class 
mail in the United States as of August 1, 
1958, and in the 8-cent denomination for in- 
ternational surface mail. We have author- 
ized an initial printing of 120 million of the 
4-cent denomination and 40 million of the 
8-cent denomination. ‘Tomorrow both these 
stamps will be on sale in the Nation's 36,605 
post offices. Their widespread use through- 
out the world will reemphasize the impor- 
tance that Simon Bolivar’s life and deeds 
hold for all liberty-loving peoples. 
t is now my pleasure to-present auto- 
graphed albums of these Simon Bolivar 
stamps to a group of distinguished persons. 





“Seward’s Folly” Looks Like a Wise 
Purchase 90 Years Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 ; 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of United States is heard in editorials 
and comments from newspaper publish- 
ers and editors. One such excellent ex- 
pression is found in an editorial from the 
News-Herald, Marion, Ind., dated July 
18, 1958, which I ask to have included 
under unanimous consent in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

“SEWARD’S FoLty” Looks LIKE A WISE .PUR- 
CHASE 90 YEARS LATER 

Credit for wisdom often comes late in life. 

Sometimes it comes long after death. 

Such is very definitely true in the case 
of William Seward, Secretary of State in the 
Cabinets of Abraham Lincoln and Andrew 
Johnson. 

Nearly 90 years ago, Secretary Seward en- 
gineered the purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
The total cost was less than $8 million. 
Alaska is 24 times the size of Texas. 

Pricewise, the United States paid less 
than 2 cents an acre for this fabulous land. 

Seward’s action was not popular. Poli- 
ticians stormed and newspapers ranted. Sev- 
eral parsons preached sermons.” Senators 
just getting into stride on the Lincoln myth, 
spoke strongly along the lines, “If Abe were 
living, this foolishness would never have 
been permitted.” 

Alaska was tagged “Seward’s Folly,” “Se- 
ward's Icebox,” and other names unprintable 
in a family publication. 

Time has vindicated William Seward. 
Even discounting the treasures already re- 
moved from Alaska’s soil and streams, and 
the treasures still untapped, the old .boy 
made a pretty shrewd deal. 


* States Senator. 
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If Alaska had remained in Russia’s pdsses- 
sion, who can imagine the fortifications and 
airfields that would have been built there 
since 1945? 

Get your map and take a look at Alaska— 
and the short bomber distance from Alaska 
to the ring of cities constituting the United 
States of America’s heart—Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh, and Toledo. 

Mr. Seward bought more wisely than he— 
much less his critics knew, or lived long 
enough to ever know. 





Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarFs in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Journal News of Nyack, N. Y., of July 
19, 1958: 

MIsseD Boat 

The Democratic Party of the State, if it 
wants to turn to its advantage the very evi- 
dent popularity of James A. Farley, needs 
only to give him the nomination for United 
Apparently, for reasons best 
known to the party’s present guidance, it 
doesn’t want to, gets only lukewarm to the 
suggestion, and hopes the gentleman from 
Grassy Point will stop rounding up conven- 
tion backing. It woulg appear from way 
down ‘here in the southeast corner of the 
State it’s a very vain hope; the Democrats 
don’t have ‘another candidate strong enough 
to head him off in popular support. 

Popular support is where the Farley 
strength lies. We know him down here as 
a neighbor; it’s startling, though, when you 
get the comments from other far corners of 
the State and points midway from men who 
know what their Democrat voters are think- 
ing. Admittedly the present Democratic 
command is different from what it was in 
the days Farley strength was at its peak, yet 
Farley strength shows few indications of 
decline. His hold on old friends and on new 
ones is little short of amazing; political faith 
is of small consequence, it would appear. 


That letter directed to the Republican 
organization in the county urging endorse- 
ment of Mr. Farley is little short of being 
unique. Can you imagine what would hap- 
pen to a similar letter urging support of 
Thomas K. Finletter or Mayor Robert Wagner? 
If one had been written, it would either 
go into the circular file or be hooted down 
with laughter. The Republican organization 
took no action—but it thought well enough 
of the suggestion to let it be made public. 


Nor would there be anything surprising 
if county Republican voters, in the course 
of the poll that is scheduled, were to register 
heavy support for Mr. Farley. He is a very 
favorite hometown son, a man of national 
prominence who refuses to shake the brick- 
yard dust from his shoes. County Demo- 
crats have surely missed the boat by yards 
and yards and are in a most embarrassilg 
spot; even if Mr. Farley were to miss out on 
the Democratic nomination, the county or- 
ganization should have been beating the 
drum for him 5 minutes after he announced 
he was ready and willing as a candidate. 


Republicans at “he State level can turn 
things generally to their own advantage. If 


Democrats refuse Mr. Farley the nomination, - 
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then there’s a broad avenue of attack not 
only on a weaker candidate but on the 
the party handed one of its lifetime stay. 
warts. If Mr. Farley is nominated ang runs 
away from the rest of the ticket, as 
possible, the slim margin by which the Dem. 
ocrats took the State 4 years ago slides of 
the edge. Moreover, if that happens, the 
State Democratic organization is in for a res 
shuffle and the present leaders don't want 
that. 

The amusing thing in the whole picture jg. 
the almost complete Democratic silence on 


the Senate nomination; the big brass is | 


pretty much over a barrel and knows it, wil] 
have trouble getting out of its unpleasant 
position. Saving face, which is always g 
political necessity, is very difficult. Mean. 
while, to make it more unpleasant, the Re. 
publicans sit back and laugh appreciatively, 

The raised eyebrows on local support for 
Mr. Farley have been amusing, too. We had 
not heard it was necessary to be either Dem- 
ocrat or Republican to support a native gon, 
It’s very much a privilege to be able to back 
a native son who has risen to national prom. 
inence and there’s no reason we know of it’s 
necessary to swallow the whole kit and ka- 
boodle. We might be more inclined that way 


if the party organization had shown any - 


particular political talent. 

We-have an idea Bill Vines, county vice 
chairman for the Democrats, was wear 
litical hobbles he didn’t quite relish when 
he said for the organization anent the Far- 
ley candidacy that he wasn’t surprised by 
Republican support and that the Democrats 
have plenty of able candidates. Bill Vines 
doesn’t make with lame political talk nor- 
mally and that statement did limp badly, as 
he very well knew it did. 

Maybe the Democratic organizatiom figures 
it knows what its’s doing and can come up 
with a more able candidate than Mr. Parley. 
No harm in thinking so; no harm in dis- 
agreeing, either. Mr. Farley himself is ngt 
above disagreeing with the party, something 
he did very clearly and concisely when he 
walked out on a third term for Roosevelt. 
He didn’t renounce his Democratic allegiance, 
just stayed off in the background with a great 
many more party members who felt as he 
did. Possibly the same Democratic faction 
that plugged -for the third and fourth terms 
is running the present show—but the voters 
have altered their viewpoint in the interim. 

Somehow or other, though, we have an idea 
Mr. Farley will come up with the Demoeratic 
nomination, not from those in present con 
trol but from those political warhorses who 
know a good candidate when they see one 
and put him on the ticket. They're the ones 
who talk Mr. Farley's language. 





Reuther Powerful Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July.7, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that United Auto Workers’ 


President Walter Reuther is 1 part labor 
leader and 9 parts politician. While cot- 
rect in principle, this appraisal is col- 
servative in proportions. ae 
No pork chop. laborite, he; wage 
hours, and working conditions, ives 
of. primary concern to other union men, 
are of little interest to this skilled poli 
cal practitioner. A fair cen : 
shared by a number of Reuther’s. 
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nents within the labor movement, is that 
he is merely using the UAW and its high- 
est office, to further his own political 
ine UAW springboard has long since 
g, launching him into the outer 
e of Michigan, California, Arizona, 
and national politics. In these busy 
days, he finds scant time to delve into 
the humdrum affairs of the auto work- 
ers. One can picture a lightning-fast 
entry into the office of the UAW treas- 
urer, now and then, for funds with which 
to support some favored candidate, an 
equally lightning-quick exit, and back 
to the hustings. 

A one-time admirer of Soviet Russia— 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet Amer- 
ica” —a full-time Socialist—“If fighting 
for a more equal and equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of this country is So- 
cialist, I stand guilty of being a Social- 
ist’ —Reuther has kibitized every na- 
tional event of publicity value for the 
past 20 years, from his vantage point in 
the UAW. He has submitted to the gen- 
eral public, unsolicited “Reuther” plans 
for salvaging the stricken French liner, 
Normandie for producing 500 aircraft 
a day with surplus auto manufacturing 
machinery, for construction of a port- 
able foxhole. If all of Reuther’s plans 
were laid end to end, they would reach 
from the cloakroom of the United States 
Senate—where he has been known to 
hold press conferences—to the Califor- 
nia Governor’s mansion—a gleam in his 
twinkling eyes. 

A man of many words, Reuther has 
made no secret of his ambitions. They 
have been delineated, in the first person, 
from thousands of platforms over a 
period of 2 decades. ; 

We must remake the economy of this 
country— 

He has said— 

We can no longer afford to confine ourselves 
to bargaining over wages and working con- 
ditions. * * * We must seek a real voice in 


the making of fundamental economic 
decisions. 


Reuther believes the time is here 
when labor must take over some of the 
functions of management and govern- 
Ment. His idea is to compel manage- 
ment to accept the cooperation of labor, 
meaning Walter Reuther, in setting up 
Production designs and schedules: He 
believes government should do the over- 
all economic planning, and that gov- 
efnment should lend a compassionate 
ear to the voice of organized labor, which 
is to say, Walter Reuther. 

We have not forgotten that free-enterprise 
initiative did not meet the requirements of 
war, and it will not meet the requirements 
of peace— 


Said Reuther in 1944— 


We will permit free, private enterprise that 
of freedom necessary to make its 
maximum contribution in terms of employ- 
Ment; but if free, private enterprise fails 
0 meet the requirements of our Nation 
then government will not hesitate to 

take those steps necessary. 


This ominous threat reveals the real F 


Walter Reuther. Do not underestimate 
means for making the threat a reality. 
In the old days he toyed with the 
of a third party as a vehicle for 
t-Marxist political. thinking. 


- 
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This idea was shelved after his tremen- 
dous success in the elections of 1948, but 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over 
the heads of many public officials, includ- 
ing governors and Members of Congress, 
who owe their position to Reuther sup- 
port. These Reuther satellites must toe 
the line, or else. 

The grand stategy for 1958 is to put 
more of these Reuther satellites in orbit, 
in the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, and in several governor’s mansions, 
and thus to prepare for 1960, and the 
White House. - 

He cannot get away with it if the 
American people know and understand 
his motives. Instead of carrying on the 
fight for a Soviet America, let us carry on 
the fight for a free America. 





Our Recreational Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an editorial written by Mr. Bill 
Colvin, managing editor of the Man- 
hattan, Kans., Mercury newspaper. Mr. 
Colvin’s excellent comments concerning 
the Nation's recreational resources ap- 
peared in the newspaper on July 15, 1958. 
His observations are worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Members of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 

Hope WE Fir In 


Congress is preparing to take a critical 
look at the Nation's recreational resources, 
with a feeling in mind that America neither 
has enough playroom nor is adequately pre- 
paring for unprecedented demands on its 
outdoor areas. 

With facilities of our national parks and 
other Federal recreational facilities already 
strained to the breaking point, Congress at 
last has heeded the concern of various out- 
door groups and has authorized a massive 
inventory job. 

As an indication of what is happening in 
the way of visitor increases to these national 
playgrounds, Congressional Quarterly reports 
these examples: 

“The United States Forest Service antici- 
pates 66 million visitors to the national 
forests in 1962 and 82 million in 1968. It 
had only 6 million visitors in 1920, nearly 
53 million in 1956. Its visitors total is ex- 
pected to increase by nearly 1,400 percent in 
the 42-year period from 1926 to 1968. 

“The National Park Service system was de- 
signed to handle 25 million visitors annually. 
It had 22 million in 1946, 59 million in 1957, 
expects 80 million by 1966. Its visitor total is 
expected to increase by nearly 400 percent in 
the 20-year period from 1946 to 1966. , 

“Other recreation areas report the same 
heavy use. The Army engineer recreation 
areas had an increase in visitors over a 7- 
year period from 16 million in 1950 to 60 
million in 1957-” 

State parks, the report continues, are ex- 
periencing the same type of thing. 

All say they are having heavy increases in 
numbers of. fishermen, boat enthusiasts, 
bird watchers, wildlife photographers, hikers, 
and mountain climbers. Ninety-two million 
visited State parks in 1946 and by 1957 the 
total had climbed to 216 million. 


Several obvious factors are accountable for 
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these outpourings into our recreational fa- 
cilities. Population increases naturally take 
care of much of the increase. But today in- 
comes are higher, pensions are more sub- 
stantial, it’s easier to travel longer distances, 
weekends have stretched. 

Paradoxically there are more persons trav- 
eling farther to see and do things while on 
the other hand the “at home” outdoor play- 
grounds are anything but suffering for use; 
in fact their visitor increases are comparable 
to the big national parks and forests. 

What the future holds is pretty well told 
by recent trends but the problem of pro- 
viding space is complicated by the diminish- 
ing areas available plus the skyrocketing 
costs of acquiring the playground sites that 
should be set aside and preserved. 

The National Park Service, for example, 
declined in 1935 to acquire a stretch of sea- 
shore deemed natural for recreation and 
wildlife protection. Today the costs have 
soared to $110,000 a mile—and most has been 
bought and subdivided by private specula- 
tors. 

Congress, now aware of the predicament, 
has authorized an unpredecented inventory. 
In establishing the mechanics of finding out 
what is happening to the quantity and qual- 
ity of our outdoor playgrounds, the Hotse 
committee stated: 

“It is imperative that the outdoor-recrea- 
tion resources be accorded the same recogni- 
tion and consideration as all other resources 

‘essential to the economic and social welfare 
‘of the Nation. Outdoor-recreation resource 
use and development must be evaluated and 
carefully planned on a long-range basis. 

“Our Nation can no longer afford the ex- 
travagance of the piecemeal planning, neg- 
lect, and indifference which has prevailed 
in the past.” 

Where does this area fit in this inventory 
to be taken by a new Federal commission? 

A vast area of the prairie grasslands, we 
believe, is worthy of preserving into a na- 
tional facility containing not only the nat- 
ural beauties but also telling the story of the 
pioneers, the Plains Indians, etc. 


It means also that local communites like 
ours must upgrade and increase their own 
recreational facilities. Not all the job can 
be done by the Federal Government, nor is 
every citizen satisfied by the big parks. The 
State, likewise, must keep the pace, too, with 
more outdoor playgrounds, and more visitor 
accommodations. 

Federal cognizance of the problem is en- 
couraging and thereby it should encourage 
similar, smaller-scale action at local and 
State levels or the situation will never be 
solved. 





Tribute to Representative Charles 0. 
Porter, of the Fourth Oregon Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
reassuring editorial support and encour- 
agement for Representative CHARLES O. 
Porter, of the 4th Oregon district, have 
come from the largest newspaper pub- 
lished in that district, which is also his 
own hometown daily, the Eugene Reg- 
ister-Guard of Eugene, Creg. 

In its issue of July 18, 1958, the Reg- 
ister-Guard, under the title of “Hero 
Everywhere Except Back Home?” 
strongly emphasizes that CHarLes O. 
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Porter has firm backing and support 
in his home district for his efforts to 
champion the eternal cause of democ- 
racy among our sister nations of the 
continent to the south of us, Latin 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial backing up Rep- 
resentative CHARLES O. PorTER be printed 
in the appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Eugene Register-Guard of 
July 18, 1958] 

HERO EVERYWHERE ExcepT Back HOME? 

CHARLIE PoRTER, Congressman from this 
district, is winning editorial pats on the back 
from some of the Nation’s most influential 
newspapers. 

The New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor both have had nice things 
to say about CHARLIE since his reception in 
Venezuela as a champion of democratic 
ideals and an opponent of dictators. 

Congressman PorrTer’s popularity with 
Latin Americans also has been recognized in 
magazines of note, including Newsweek, 
Time, and U. 8S. News & World Report. 

But now comes Salem’s Capital Journal 
to observe that our CHaRLIE is a hero known 
far and wide—a symbol of opposition in the 
United “States to offcolor good neighbors, 
largely as the result of his tilting with Dic- 
tator Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. 
Yet, says the Salem paper, Oregon’s Fourth 
District Representative in Congress “still 
isn’t exactly a hero in his hometown. * * *” 

The Capital Journal, noting that former 
Eugene attorney PorTeEr’s rise to interna- 
tional renown has been meteoric since he 
undertook to investigate the mysterious 
disappearance of a Eugene pilot in Trujillo’s 
republic, suggests that his activities may 
bring about a complete reevaluation of 
United States foreign policy in respect to 
Central and South American nations. In 
milder terms, the Christian Science Monitor 
has pointed to a similar conclusion, sug- 
gesting that the United States State Depart- 
ment should be as forthright as CHARLIE in 
defining its position on dealing with dicta- 
tors. 

There’s no doubt that Congressman PoRTER 
is now one of Eugene’s most widely known 
personalities. And despite the Capital Jour- 
nal’s view, there’s little doubt that his ener- 
getic inquiries into the disappearance of 
pilot Gerald Murphy have won him many 
new friends here at home. 

If there’s any truth in the statement that 
CHARLIE isn’t regarded entirely as a hero in 
this, his own hometown, it’s because it’s 
hard to believe he’s taking the adulation 
that seriously himself. The Capital Journal 
forgets that PorTer convincingly proved 
himself popular throughout southwest Ore- 
gon by winning election to Congress 2 years 
ago in a race against the district’s veteran 
representative, Harris Ellsworth, another fel- 
low with a lot of friends and admirers. 

The Capital Journal forgets that “a 
prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country” most likely because the people 
back home still regard him as one of them» 
selves, and, in a democracy, that’s exactly 
as it should be. 
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Thirtieth Infantry Division Receives 
Commendation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. 
er, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
introduce into the Recorp the commen- 
dation accompanying the award of the 
Croix de Guerre with palm by the French 
Government to the 30th Infantry Divi- 
sion at that division’s recent 12th annual 
convention in Washington, D. C. The 
commendation was movingly delivered 
to the assembled members of the 30th 
Infantry Division Association at the 
principle convention banquet on the 11th 
of July 1958, by the distinguished Min- 
ister of France M. Robert Valeur. 

There is no question but that the 30th 
Infantry Division which shed copious 
blood on French soil played an essential 
role in the liberation of’France in World 
War II. As a former combat infantry- 
man, it is particularly pleasing to me 
that the 30th Infantry Division which 
was made up in large part by citizens of 
the State of Tennessee was accorded this 
distinct honor by the Government: of 
France. The fact that the honor has 
been bestowed some 14 years after the 
division’s great campaign is particularly 
convincing evidence that the 30th In- 
fantry Division merited the appraisal of 
General Eisenhower’s personal historian 
as the outstanding division in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. 

I see in this award more than mere 
appreciation by France for the efforts of 
one military unit. I think it can be 
accurately stated that this declaration 
was given by the Government of France 
as a living symbol of the great alliance 
that has always existed without inter- 
ruption between the two great democ- 
racies since before the turn of the 19th 
century. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without recording my high regard for 
the present government of Premier de 
Gaulle. I have long been an admirer 
of General de Gaulle and it is my honest 
belief, which is now being widely shared 
in this country, that the forceful and 
imaginative policies of this great man 
will not only bring France through a 
dangerous period, but will restore to her 
a large semblance of her former glory. 
INTRODUCTION OF ROBERT VALEUR BY RALPH E, 

BECKER, PRESIDENT, 30TH INFANTRY DIVISION 

ASSOCIATION, JULY 11, 1958, BANQUET, 12TH 

ANNUAL REUNION 4 

This. is the moment of the convention 
which I, personally have been looking for- 
ward to for many years. I am going to in- 
troduce a representative of the Government 
of France who will bestow upon this divi- 


Mr. Speak- —in World War II. 
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sion an honor which we are pro 

we earned. a to, say 
The fact that it is awarded at 

late date is even stronger proof of its Jaatie 

fication. . 

On behalf of all the men who fo 
died in that wonderful country “taal 
France, I wish to thank the Gove 
of France for this great honor which’ 
have so generously and eagerly decided tg 
award the 30th Infantry Division, 

I believe that this decoration is more than 
a recognition of the work of our Dj 
It is in truth a living 
symbol of the vitality of the warm and 
deep-rooted relations that have always ex. 
isted between the United States and France, 
It is my great pleasure to presen 
representing His Excellency, Herve Al 
the Ambassador of France—the Minister of 
France, M. Robert Valeur. 

SPEECH GIVEN BY ROBERT VALEUR, MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, EMBASSY OF FRANCE, CoN- 
FERRING OF THE CROIX DE GUERRE UPON THE 
30TH UNITED STATES INFANTRY DIVISION, 
HOTEL SHERATON-PARK, WASHINGTON, D, ¢, 
JULY 11, 1958 
I am_pleased to announce to you, oh be- 

half of the Ambassador of France to the 

United States that, by decision No. 28 of 

July -7, 1958, the Minister of the Armies of 

of the French Republic has conferred the 

Croix de Guerre with palm upon the 30th 

United States Infantry Division for its 

meritorious conduct in the Battle of France 

during the Second World War; with the 
following citation: 

“The 30th Infantry Division has played 
an outstanding role in the liberation of 
France in 1944. 

“Formed from National Guard units from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee, the ‘Old Hickory’ Division 
was called into Federal service in 1940. It 
was commanded by Maj. Gen. Leland §, 
Hobbs, now retired. 

“Arriving in England in February 1944, 
and landing at Omaha Beach, in France on 
D plus 9, the division first saw combat as 
a unit on July 7, when it made a two 
pronged assault crossing of the Vire River 
and the Vire et Taute Canal, the opening 
blow in the drive to capture St. Lo. After 
almost 2 weeks of heavy fighting in the 
hedgerow terrain of Normandy, where ad- 
vances were made from one tiny field 
another, the division contributed hand 
somely to the eventual capture of St. Lo. 

“Designated to take part in the initial 
ground phase of Operation COBRA, the 
massive breakthrough maneuver launched 
west of St. Lo, the 30th Division captured 
Hebecrevon after a bitter fight and swept 
the west bank of the Vire River for a dit 
tance of more than 7 miles. The bredk- 
through had been achieved. 

“Rapid advance for the 30th Division came 
to an end when it met the powerful 2d 
Panzer Division defending Tessy-sur-Vire. 
Four days of hard struggle ensued. At the 
end, the 30th was in possession of that 
strategic crossing point over the Vire River, 

“Replacing another division on August 6, 
the 30th took over positions in 
preparatory to continuing the rapid ad- 
vance of the breakout. Before the troops 
of the 30th had settled into their peri 
sitions, the Germans, shortly after 
night, launghed their first full scale coun 
terattack since the Allied invasion of Note 
mandy. Attempting to retake A 
and thus arrest the American breakout, the 
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, s sent three panzer divisions in an 

rough Mortain. . 

ae ocise ao the momentum of the initial 

carried the Germans well into the 
goth Division rear areas. A battalion of the 
120th Infantry Regiment, ensconced on the 
strategic height of Hill 317, was encircled 
and isolated. The force of the blow threat- 
ened not only to overrun and destroy the 
goth Division but also to nullify the results 


e American breakout. 
Migetwoen August 7 and 12, in defensive 


action not exceded in bitterness during any. 


of the European campaign, the 30th 
Division, though outflanked and threatened 
with complete encirclement, stood and 
fought. The tenacity of the surrounded 
pattalion on Hill 317 is a superb example of 
battlefield courage and indomitable will, 
characteristic of the entire division effort. 
Mainly through the magnificent fighting of 
the 30th Division, the German counterattack 
was turned back. 

“Moving by truck to Dreux on August 19, 
the Thirtieth attacked on the following day 
and, in 6 days, cleared 30 miles along the 
Eure River to help eliminate the remaining 
German pocket of resistance west of the 
Seine River. 

“The Thirtieth crossed the Seine and 
helped extend the bridgehead already estab- 
lished at Mantes-Gassicourt. In 3 days, by 
August 29, the German defenses there were 
cracked, and a situation suitable for mobile 
warfare existed. During the last 2 days in 
August, the Thirtieth drove forward 11 and 
15 miles, and it was obvious that the time 
had arrived for rapid motorized pursuant of 
the retreating enemy. 

“With an objective more than 100 miles 
away, the town of Tournai across the Belgian 
border, the 30th Division started on a wild 
advance late on September 1. Less than 30 
hours later, the division was on its objective, 
after having met and subdued pockets of 
resistance along the way. 

“This puts an end to the operations of the 
30th Division in the battle of Prance al- 
though this unit continued its magnificent 
fight through Belgium, across the Rhine, and 
into the Elbe River. 

“In the course of this magnificent cam- 
paign, the 30th Division suffered more .than 
26,000 casualties. It captured more than 
50,000 prisoners. Its members received 6 
Congressional Medals of Honor and 65 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses. As a unit, the 
division earned 8 distinguished citations and 
2 Belgian Fourrageres. Its 3 infantry regi- 
ments earned the Croix de Guerre. Now the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm is being conferred 
upon the division as a unit in recognition for 
the outstanding part it played in the libera- 
tion of France. 

“Twice within a generation, the United 
States has come to the help of France in her 
hour of need. Twice American boys have 
come to our distant land to free it from a 
cruel foe. Twice American boys have fought 
ety and shed a generous blood on our 
60 


“In conferring its highest military distinc- 
tion upon the 30th United States Infantry 
Division, the Government of the Republic of 
France wishes to express the heartfelt grati- 
tude of the French nation to the American 
Nation which are forever linked for the 
triumph of the cause of freedom. 

“Ever since the signing of the historic 
Treaty of Alliance and Amity of 1778, France 
and the United States have been closely 


linked in war and in peace, because of the 


faith they so ardent] 
tresdom, y share in this ideal of 


a is this common ideal which explains 
y, beyond momentary difficulties and ob-" 
: differences in their ways of life, there 
® profound affinity between the French 
the American peoples, which are just as 
ted today to the triumph of freedom 
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as they were 180 years ago, in the glorious 
times of the American and of the French 
Revolution.” 





Antitrust Restraints Essential in Sports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to insert my statement 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, on H. R. 10378 and S. 
4070, Thursday, July 24, 1958. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
ON H. R. 10378 anv S. 4070, THurspay, 
JULY 24, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I welcome this opportunity to testify 
on the organized team sports bills, H. R. 
10378 and S..4070. 

It is unfortunate that Congress, during 
these parlous times, must give its attention 
to special legislation for organized profes 
sional team sports. I am sure you will all 
agree that many of the other domestic and 
international issues that now confront Con- 
gress overshadow these sports bills. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions on profes- 
sional sports, however, call for Congress to 
take some action. In the first place, the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions on the application of the antitrust 
laws to the business of presenting profes- 
sional team sports exhibitions. Further, in 
both the baseball and football cases, the 
Supreme Court suggested that Congress 
clarify its intent on the relationship of the 
antitrust laws to these businesses. 

There is another reason that requires this 
subcommittee to make a careful and pene- 
trating examination into the issues involved 
in these bills. Both S. 4070 and H. R. 10378, 
as*it passed the House, represent a new 
departure in Federal legislation dealing with 
interstate commerce. These bills repudiate 
the antitrust policies that have been the 
cornerstone of our Federal interstate com- 
merce legislation. 

These bills contain a novel approach to 
the discharge of Congress’ responsibility. 
Customarily, controversial practices that 
affect interstate commerce are subject to 
the antitrust laws and are resolved in the 
forum of the Federal courts. If in special 
circumstances we grant exemption to an in- 
dustry from the antitrust laws, in the past 
we have vested responsibility in some Gov- 
ernment official or body to supervise the af- 
fairs of the exempted industry. These bills, 
however, in complete disregard of our cus- 
tom and experience, would vest unfettered 
control over the interstate business of pro- 
fessional team sports exhibitions in the 
hands of a small number of private club 
owners. Unlike any other business in the 
United States, the club owners would not 
be responsible to any kind of governmental 
authority for the essential parts of their 
business operations. We should proceed with 
the utmost caution on such a course. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time 
of the subcommittee to analyze the various 
Supreme Court’s sports decisions, or to de- 
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scribe the general nature of these sports 
enterprises. I would like, however, to sup- 
plement my statement by inserting in the 
Recorp at this time a copy of House Re- 
port No. 1720, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, entitled “The Applicability of Anti- 
trust Laws to Organized Professional Team 
Sports.” On pages 2 through 7, this report 
sets forth these matters in detail. It is 
clear that these sports are substantial busi- 
nesses in interstate commerce. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on two occasions 
has conducted extensive investigations into 
the business of organized professional team 
sports. In both of these investigations the 
subcommittee concluded that these sports 
should have special treatment under the 
antitrust laws. Both times the committee 
concluded that there should be application 
of the rule of reason so that team sports 
would be neither completely exempt from, 
nor tally subject to, the antitrust laws. 

The subcommittee’s 1952 report, which re- 
sulted from its study of business practices in 
organized baseball, concentrated on the oper- 
ations of baseball’s reserve-clause system. 
On page 231, the subcommittee unanimously 
concluded: 

“A statute granting a reasonably limited 
exemption for the reserve clause would avoid 
the principal objections to either a blanket 
immunity or a flat condemnation of organ- 
ized baseball’s reserve rules. For this reason 
the subcommittee has carefully considered 
the wisdom of recommending the enactment 
of broadly phrased. legislation intended to 
accomplish this objective. Such a bill would 
state in general terms that the antitrust laws 
shall not apply to reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations which promote competition among 
baseball clubs, even though they restrain 
competition for players’ services—as does the 
reserve clause—provided that such rules 
guarantee players a reasonable opportunity 
to advance in their profession and to be paid 
at a rate commensurate with their ability. 
This type of legislation would lay down a 
rule of reason for baseball. It would give 
no protection to activities designed to thwart 
geographic realinement of major league fran- 
chises, or to arbitrary blacklisting of players 
in the course of a ‘war’ against an independ- 
ent league. On the other hand, the reason- 
able and necessary utilization of the reserve 
clause would be protected against successful 
antitrust attack.” 

In 1957, after the Radovich case, the sub- 
committee studied carefully the organization 
and practices of baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey. On the basis of this study, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee concluded that spe- 
cial application of the antitrust rule of rea- 
son was justified, so as to exempt those activ- 
ities that were reasonably necessary for con- 
tinuation of the sports. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee agreed with this conclusion. The bill 
recommended by-the Judiciary Committee 
accommodated the national antitrust policy 
to the public interest in assuring that the 
team sports continue. 

The bill recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee made it clear that the Sherman, 
Clayton, and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
apply to the four named team sports, but 
provides that certain activities in these 
sports, that might otherwise be held to vio- 
late the antitrust laws are to be permitted 
if reasonably necessary for continuation of 
the sport. 

The Judiciary Committee bill declared that 
certain activities, because they are reason- 
ably necessary to the achievement of the 
objectives considered fundamental to con- 
tinued public presentation of professional 
sports contests, would not violate the anti- 
trust laws. These basic objectives were (1) 
the equalization of competitive playing 
strengths; (2) the right to operate within 
specified geographic areas, which would in- 
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clude (3) reasonable regulation of telecasting 
and other broadcasting of sports contests; 
and (4) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

The Judiciary Committee bill’s exemptions 
from the antitrust laws would have included, 
if reasonable and necessary to the continua- 
tion of the sport: 

1. Baseball and football’s reserve clause 
recognition systems, football’s player draft, 
the farm systems, and the draft and waiver 
rules; 

2. Territorial restrictions and such regula- 
tion of TV and radio broadcasts as are needed 
to preserve these territories; 

3. The creation of the office of a commis- 
sioner, with authority to take action as 
needed to protect the honesty of sports con- 
tests; 

4. Such agreements and rules among the 
teams involved as necessary to continue the 
sport 

' It is unfortunate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected the “reasonably neces- 
sary” test and adopted the bill which was 
substituted for the Judiciary Committee’s 
bill. Without the “reasonably necessary” 
test, complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws is given for nearly all parts of organized 
sports business. 

The opponents to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s bill contended that unless complete 
antitrust exemption is given to the club 
owners, even for unreasonable actions, the 
courts would be flooded with a multitude of 
antitrust suits. This argument has no merit. 

Football, basketball, and hockey now all 
are subject fully to the antitrust laws. There 
has been no great multitude of antitrust 
suits in these sports. There has been no 
harassment by litigation. 

It is commonplace for businessmen to raise 
the specter of litigation when amendments 
to the antitrust laws are considered. This is 
the time-honored argument when any effort 
is made to curtail the abuses of the powerful. 
The same arguments were made when the 
Sherman Act was originally considered. 

These arguments were not persuasive then 
and should not be persuasive now. Applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws has not resulted 
in unjustified litigation. No industry has 
been destroyed by application of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Baseball’s club owners use this argument 
to mask the real reason they were opposed to 
the Judiciary Committee’s bill. The real rea- 
son is that they want to be free to continue 
to be unreasonable in the way they manage 
baseball’s business. 

You will note that the bill recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee was phrased in 
general terms. This accords with the wise 
practice of drafting antitrust legislation so 
that the law will be flexible and thus be able 
to meet changing circumstaices and new in- 
dustry practices. It would be self-defeating, 
I think, to attempt to enact a code which 
would specify in detail the particular sports 
activities that would be exempted from the 
antitrust laws and those specific activities 
which would remain subject to the law. 

It is far preferable for Congress in sports 
legislation to enact general antitrust guides 
and standards which the courts can apply. 
Congress must permit as much flexibility in 
the management of these businesses as is 
consistent with the public interest in assur- 
ing continuation of the sports contests. 

I would like now to turn to H. R. 10378, 
as amended by the House of Representatives, 
and Senator Hennine’s identical bill, S. 4070. 
The effects of these bills may be summarized 
as follows: 

1, Complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws for all essential aspects of the business 
or organized team sport exhibitions is grant- 
ed. The bill is a repudiation of the antitrust 
laws and the policies they represent. 

2. Under the bill only minor operations in 
the sports exhibition business, such as the 
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sale or lease of ball parks and the operation 
of peanut and other concessions, would be 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

3. Club owners could arbitrarily and un- 
fairly restrain trade for purposes totally un- 
related to continued presentation of sports 
contests. Club owners, for example, could 
agree: (a) not to recognize any players’ asso- 
ciation; (b) that no more than one team 
could be located in any metropolitan area, 
regardless of size; or that some areas of the 
country would never qualify for major league 
ball; (c) that the same interests could own 
or control two or more clubs. This is the 
present situation in the hockey league. 

4. Although restraints on a‘citizen’s right 
to pursue his trade or profession historically 
have been prohibited, players will be deprived 
of any disinterested forum in which they can 
secure redress for their grievances. The bill 
ousts the courts entirely and no objective 
arbiter is substituted. The bargaining posi- 
tion of players, and the players’ representa- 
tives, is destroyed by the bill. ; 

5. The Dill permits the club owners to be 
absolutely free, with no restraint on their 
actions. The public interest in the con- 
tinued availability to the public of sports 
contests, therefore, is not protected. There 
is no reason for antitrust exemption other 
than to protect the public interest in the 
continuation of the sport. 

6. Club owners would be free to boycott 
and to take other reprisals against former 
Players no longer in the organized sport, or 
against business interests not directly en- 
gaged in the organized sport. Sports com- 
missioners could blacklist, boycott, and cen- 
sor sports announcers and commentators on 
TV and radio broadcasts and newscasts. In 
this connection, I would point out football’s 
constitution and bylaws already provide, in 
article X, which was adopted in 1957: 

“SECTION 1. Any contract entered into by 
any club for telecasting or broadcasting its 
games shall be subject to the conditions 
that— 

“(a) The sponsor, the contract itself, the 
broadcasters who telecast or broadcast such 
games, and men who do the color; also any 
person or persons who do a pre-game and/or 
post-game show from inside the park, must 
have written approval of the commissioner 
of the National Football League. * * * 

“(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by 
the commissioner for conduct considered by 
the commissioner as detrimental to the Na- 
tional Football League or professional foot- 
ball.” . 

The commissioner, of course, has virtually 
unlimited power to determine what, in his 
judgment is detrimental to the National 
Football League,*or to professional football. 

7. Almost the entire United States could 
be blacked out from telecasts of major-league 
baseball games, whether or not the blackout 
is needed to protect minor-league territories. 
In addition, the major leagues could black- 
out United States free television in order 
that they could charge for games on pay-TV 
or on closed circuit TV. 

I understand that the subcommittee has 
already given considerable attention to the 
serious impact the bill could have on radio 
and television broadcasts of sports contests. 
At the present time, no sport, not even base- 
ball, has any antitrust exemption for re- 
straints on radio or television broadcasting. 
Personally, I have great reservations about 
the necessity for any special antitrust treat- 
ment for sports with respect to radio or tele- 
vision. 2 

It seems clear, however, that in baseball 
the major league television broadcasts con- 
stitute a threat to the minor leagues. Ac- 
cordingly, even though an other industry was 
involved, the Judiciary Committee’s report 
on H. R. 10378 stated, on page 9, that the 
“reasonably necessary” test “* * * will per- 
mit reasonable arrangements in baseball be- 
tween the major and minor leagues to pro- 
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tect the territorial markets of the - 
leagues from penetration by radio ang tin 
vision broadcasts of the major leagues, 
These arrangements, of course, may include ~ 
only those restraints which are reasonably 
necessary to~assure continuation of the 
sport.” - 

Without the “reasonably necessary” tj 
which was recommended by the Judlelen 
Committee, however, the club owners 
take any action they desire, no matter how 
unreasonable. That the club owners may 
take unreasonable action. in the television 
field is apparent from the proposal that the 
Department of Justice already has 
to approve. Under the 75-mile rule 
by organized baseball, approximately tyo. 
thirds of the United States and almost 90 
percent of the United States population 
could be blacked out from television broad. 
casts of major league games. 

It should be borne in mind that basebaj] . 
proposes to black out major league games 
even if the affected minor league is not act. / 
ually playing a game. Under the day and 
date rule, major league games would be 
blacked out in the afternoon even though 
the minor league team was not going to play 
until night. Clearly it is unreasonable to 
deprive the public of the right to see q 
broadcast of major league games to this 
extent. 

In his testimony on July 16, Baseball 
Commissioner’ Ford Frick told you that en- 
actment of these bills would not result in 
such a TV blackout. He says the owners 
would not act unreasonably in this regard, 
He.may be right. It is quite possible that 
the major league owners’ greed for money, 
even at the risk of destroying the minors, 
cannot be controlled by the Commissioner, 
even if these bills become law, 

Ford Frick’s own statement shows that 
money, not the welfare of the minor leagues, 
determines the club owner’s actions in the 
TV question. Mr. Frick stated in this re- 
gard: 

“There will be as much broadcasting and 
telecasting as the proper protection of gate 
receipts of other clubs will permit, because _ 
the major league clubs need the revenues 
from broadcasting and telecasting to stay in 
business.” ys 

Another aspect of restrictions on radio and 
television broadcasting that should be noted, 
is the fact that the right to exclusive terti- 
tories would carry with it the right to con- 
trol competition from radio and television 
broadcasts in that territory. If the subcom- 
mittee determines that no regulation of 
broadcasting or telecasting should be per 
mitted, it will be necessary to do more than 
strike out clause 4 on page 2 of the bills. I 
addition, a specific exception will have 
be added in clause 3 to eliminate the right 
to control telecasts and broadcasts within 
the specified areas. . 

I hope that the subcommittee will not 
conclude that this bill would be 
if, something were done to “clean up” the 
radio and television situation. There is 10 
justification for Congress to grant @ Com- 
plete antitrust exemption for the internal 
operations of these organized sports busi 
nesses. 

It should be borne in mind that the offie 
of the commissioner cannot be relied upon ' 
to protect the public, the players oF 
sport. The commissioner is paid by, 
his office is controlled by, the club 
Their interests are the interests he 

Ford Frick, for example, cannot conti 
the baseball owners. He admitted it @ 
the committee. With respect to bonus pay 
ments for players by the major league teams, 
he said: “It’s absolutely haywire, downright ; 
crazy.” Still he does: nothing to clean 
the situation. His office is too frail # ree 
for us to rely upon. 


Business practices that have develops 3 
over the years in these sports, involving ¥™ 
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clause, the territorial rights of the 
clubs, and the creation and operation of the 
Office of the Commissioner, contain oppor- 
tunities for grave abuses. Congress cannot 
delegate control over these business prac- 
tices entirely to private parties, ~ 
In order to make this clear on your rec- 
ord, I shall spend the balance of my time 


jm an examination of the club owners’ 


abuses in these sports, particularly in or- 
ganized baseball. 


COURT DECISIONS 
‘The Supreme Court has never ruled upon 
the legality of the business practices that 
are employed in any of these team sports. 
All that the Supreme Court has ever done 
is to decide that the business of profes- 
sional baseball was not in interstate com- 
merce while the business of professional 
football was in interstate commerce and, 
therefore, subject to the antitrust laws. 
Over the years, however, lower courts have 
had an opportunity to examine the organi- 
gation and practices of proféSsional baseball. 
In each instance, the Court has been se- 
yerely critical of what it found. 


Gardella case 


™ the Gardella case in 1949 the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
the trial court and held (2 to 1) that the 
business of baseball was in interstate com- 
merce. Judge Frank there stated (172 Fed. 
2d 402, 409) that he would overrule the4922 
Federal Baseball case because “* * * we 
have here a monopoly which, in its effect on 
ballplayers like the plaintiff possess char- 
acteristics shockingly repugnant to moral 
principles that, at least since the War Be- 
tween the States, have been basic in Amer- 


~ fea, as shown by the 13th amendment to the 


Constitution, condemning ‘involuntary ser- 
vitude,”, and by subsequent congressional 
enactments on that subject.” 

Chase case 


In 1914, Judge Bissell, in a New York 
Supreme Court decision, found that baseball 
was not in interstaté commerce and there- 
fore not subject to the Sherman Act. Judge 
Bissell, however, remarked upon the way the 
owners of professional baseball clubs oper- 
ated their business, in the following words: 

“There is no difference in principle be- 
tween the system of servitude built up by 
the operation of this national agreement, 
which * * * provides for the purchase, sale, 
barter, and exchange of the services of base= 
ball players—skilled laborers—without their 
consent, and the system of peonage brought 
into the United States from Mexico and 
thereafter existing for a time within the 
Territory of New Mexico. * * * The system 
created by ‘organized baseball’ in recent 
years presents the questions of the estab- 
lishment of a scheme by which the personal 
freedom, the right to contract for their labor 
Wherever they will, of 10,000 skilled labor- 
ers, is placed under the dominion of a be- 
hevolent despotism through the operations 
of the monopoly estab by the national 
(American League Baseball 
Club v, Chase (149 N. ¥. S. 6, 19 (1914).) 

Surely statements such as these from ob- 

ive and dispassionate jurists must give 


. US pause. The business. with which we are 


commonly. engages in trade re- 

straints which have long since been outlawed 
in every other American commercial area. 
We cannot close our eyes to the facts. We 
Cannot give total immunity from the anti- 
laws to the owners of these business 
enterprises. There is nothing to justify the 
Brant by Congress of absolute authority to 
the club owners to operate their esses 
(unlike any other businessman in the United 
) under no legal restraints whatsoever. 


Business practices | 


The reserve clause yecogniti 
ion system 
among the owners—where e member of 


the sport agrees that one club will be given 
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‘the exclusive right to the services of a par- 
ticular player—frequently has been used as a 
bargaining weapon to keep down player sal- 
aries. 
Ty Cobb case 

In the 82d Congress, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee conducted an intensive investiga- 
tion into business practices of professional 
baseball. Ty Cobb, one of the truly greats of 
baseball, testified at those hearings, and told 
about abuse of the reserve clause system as 
early as 1914. Ty Cobb described to the com- 
mittee the threats he received from the own- 
ers of the Detroit Tigers when he asked for 
more money. 


In 1912 Ty Cobb had earned a salary of 


$9,000. In that season he led the American 
League in batting for the sixth consecutive 
year and so asked for an increase in salary 
to $15,000. Mr. Navin, the owner of the De- 
troit Tigers, finally gave Ty Cobb the follow- 
ing ultimatum: “You will play with Detroit, 
otherwise you will never play in organized 
baseball.” (HH. Rept. No. 2002, 82d Cong., 
2d sess., Organized Baseball, p. 217.) 

Only a threat of congressional investiga- 
tion at that time on the ground that the re- 
serve clause “looks like peOnage” forced the 
Tigers to come to terms with Ty Cobb. Pub- 
lic opinion may be relied upon to help out 
an exceptional player when he has been 
threatened by the owner; however, public 
opinion cannot be relied upon to protect the 
rights of the average player from the greed 
of the men who own their contracts. 


Mickey Owens case 


‘The record of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
is replete with instances where baseball club 
owners have abused their powers. Group 
boycotts by the owners are customary where 
a@ player has been suspended by the com- 
missioner for violations of the rules handed 
down by the owners. These boycotts are em- 
ployed against players even after they have 
left organized baseball and have entered 
another line of business. Agreements exist 
whereby, stadiums and ball parks are denied 
even for exhibition game purposes. No 
player in organized baseball can appear in 
such an exhibition game on penalty of being 
blacklisted himself. Whatever may be the 
justification for discipline within the organ- 
ized team sports, certainly there can be no 
condonation of organized group boycotts 
against persons no longer within the organ- 
ized sport. However, that is the situation 
that now exists in organized professional 
baseball and will continue unless some re- 
sponsibility is fixed upon baseball club 
owners by removal of their antitrust exemp- 
tion. 

Disregard for public 

The history of baseball is replete with in- 
stances of arbitrary refusal on the part of the 
club owners to authorize the creation of new 
major league teams or the transfer of major 
league teams to new markets. Only recently, 
after extensive criticism in the press and 
in Congress, has organized baseball made any 
effort to reflect the population changes in the 
growth of the United States. Even now the 
adjustment made in major league baseball 
has been to take major league teams from 
the east coast and put them on the west 
coast rather than to create new major league 
teams or another major league. 

Yankee monopoly of New York 

Baseball’s present lack of responsibility 
under the antitrust laws is reflected in the 
situation where, by agreement, organized 
baseball has given to the Yankees the exclu- 
sive right to the New York City ‘market. 
Unless the Yankees consent, no replacement 
can come to New York to take the place of the 
Dodgers and the Giants. Surely such an 
agreement was unreasonable. Nonetheless it 
an be perpetuated if baseball’s total exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws is continued. 

In conclusion, I would say this. It would 
be: better, in my view, to have no sports 
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legislation whatsoever, even though the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions, than to enact these bills your com- 
mittee is considering. Our antitrust policies 
should not be repudiated in this manner. 
Complete antitrust exemption should de- 
mand a much more persuasive justification 
than these club owners have thus far been 
able to show. 





Eighty-fifth Congress Approves Code of 
Ethics for Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er. *The 85th Congress, in putting its 
official approval on a code of ethics for 
Government service, has taken a. con- 
structive forward step in a difficult field. 
The final approval by the Senate was on 
July 11, 1958. Although this is but an 
expression of the opinion of Congress, it 
may still be not the least of the acts of 
this Congress. The code reads as fol- 
lows: 

CopE or ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Any person in Government service should: 

1. Put loyalty to the highest moral prin- 
ciples and to country above loyalty to per- 
sons, party, or Government department. 

2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and legal 
regulations of the United States and of all 
governments therein and never be a party to 
their evasion. 

3. Give a full day’s labor for a full day’s 
pay; giving to the performance of his duties 
his earnest effort and best thought. 

4. Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks ac- 
complished. 

5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to any- 
one, whether for remuneration or not; and 
never accept, for himself or his family, fa- 
vors or benefits under circumstances which 
might be construed by reasonable persons as 
influencing the performance of his govern- 
mental duties. 

6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office, since a Gov- 
ernment employee has no private word which 
can be binding on public duty. 

7. Engage in no business with the Govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, which is 
inconsistent with the conscientious perform- 
ance of his governmental duties. 

8. Never use any information coming to 
him confidentially in the performance of 
governmental duties as a means for making 
private profit. 

9. Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

10. Uphold these principles, ever con- 
scious that public office is a public trust. 


The report of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee reads as 
follows: 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to whom was referred the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 175) setting 
forth as the sense of Congress a Code of 
Ethics for Government Service, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the concurrent resolution do pass. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this resolution is to set 
forth in a readily understood but meaning- 
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ful manner basic standards of conduct as 
a guide to all who are privileged to be a 
part of the Government service. The word 
“suide” is used advisedly. The. resolution 
creates no new law; imposes no penalties; 
identifies no new type of crime; and estab- 
lishes no legal restraints on anyone. It does, 
however, etch out a charter of conduct 
against which those in public service may 
measure their own actions and upon which 
they may be judged by those whom they 
serve. 

The original framers of this resolution, to- 
gether with all those who now support its 
adoption, do not contend for a moment that 
it will wash all evil from the soul of the 
Government or the individuals therein. 
They do believe strongly, however, that it 
can do no harm and has great possibility of 
doing much good. 

At the very least it may serve to encour- 
age the thoughtless to be more thoughtful. 
It may cause caution instead of carelessness. 
It may add strength to the weak and re- 
fortify those who are strong. 

Additionally, it may serve to spearhead 
other steps that will encourage or require 
greater fidelity to public trust and at the 
same time put a brake on those who con- 
tribute to thoughtless or deliberate derelic- 
tions in an effort to obtain special favor or 
personal gain. 

COVERAGE 

The committee understands and intends 
that this resolution apply to every servant 
of the public whether he be the President, a 
Member of Congress, a lifelong career em- 
ployee, or an employee engaged only on a 
temporary basis to expedite the movement 
of mail during the Christmas rush. 

The committee does not subscribe to or 
could it support any code of principles that 
applied only to some and not to others. It 
believes there is no room in a great democ- 
racy such as ours for any set of double 
standards. 

In that framework, the committee unani- 
mously approved the resolution as providing 
@ needed yardstick for the use of all who 
serve in the Federal service and for the use 
of those being served with which to measure 
and judge the propriety of official and per- 
sonal conduct of every public official and 
employee—whether elected or appointed— 
and without regard to the position held or 
the duties performed. 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATORS RICHARD L. 

NEUBERGER AND JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR, 


We strongly support and c end the 
code of ethics provided in this bill. A mean- 
ingful code is long overdue. It should serve 
as a guide for the executive and legislative 
branches alike, and for policymaking officials 
as well as their subordinates. 

Precepts of this kind frequently can serve 
as @ standard and an inspiration to good 
conduct and sound behavior. 

At the same time, we desire to stress that 
this cOde alone is not enough. After all, it 
is a statement of principles which is without 
specific enforcement provisions. 

We believe that, in the long run, there will 
be required definite and explicit conflict-of- 
interest statutes which will govern the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches with 
respect to gifts, disclosure of outside income, 
and other matters. We also suggest far more 
stringent regulation of political campaign 
contributions and similar matters, and con- 
sideration of such reforms in this field as 
originally were proposed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and others long ago. 

In advancing these views, we criticize ‘no 
individuals or party or group. All in public 
life face such problems equally. Many inno- 
cent people of high personal ethics have been 
embarrassed and perplexed by situations that 
arise so frequently under existing conditions. 
We trust, therefore, that the present. laud- 
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able code of governmental ethics will be re- 
inforced in the early future by reforms of 
greater stringency and efficacy. 


The report of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to whom was referred the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 175), proposing 
a code of ethics for Government service, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the concurrent resolution do pass. 


STATEMENT 


House Concurrent Resolution 175 is essen- 
tially a declaration of fundamental principles 
of conduct that should be observed by all 
persons in the public service. It spells out 
in clear and straightforward language long- 
recognized concepts of the high obligations 
and responsibilities, as well as the rights 
and privileges, attendant upon service for 
our Government. It reaffirms the traditional 
standard—that those holding public office 
are not owners of authority but agents of 
public purpose—concerning which there can 
be no disagreement, and to which all Federal 
employees unquestionably should adhere. It 
is not a mandate. It creates no new crime or 
penalty. Nor does it impose any positive 
legal requirement for specific acts or omis- 
sions. 

The code of ethics provided by this reso- 
lution has the strong support of organized 
labor. It has the unqualified endorsement 
of the Government Employees’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, and other representatives of Federal 
employee unions. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is the central personnel au- 
thority for the Federal Government, has 
reported its full agreement with the purpose 
and nature of the resolution. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has concurred in this view. 
The Comp*roller General of the United States, 
the independent authority established by 
the Congress to watch over expenditures of 
public funds, has stated that such a code of 
ethics will be useful in placing Government 
personnel on notice of what actually is ex- 
pected of them and, in addition, giving notice 
to those dealing with Government personnel 
as to just what such personnel may and may 
not do in the performance of their public 
duties. This unanimity of opinion extends 
largely to the Congress, and some 30 Members 
of Congress have introduced similar resolu- 
tions in the past few years. 

The committee emphasizes that this reso- 
lution in no way reflects on the integrity 
or the efficiency of the great body of Federal 
employees. The vast majority of men and 
women in our Government are conscientious, 
able, loyal, and honest public servants—above 
criticism in their official conduct. Their per- 
sonal and official actions are guided by ethi- 
cal standards as high and strict as the letter 
and spirit of any code that could be written 
into law. These men and women will wel- 
come the adoption, in this code of ethics, of 
an affirmation of their own high standards. 
It will strengthen their hand in guiding and 
correcting any tendency toward cynicism of 
the high trust associated with public serv- 
ice, or deviation from proper conduct, that 
is bound to occur amrong some few in a Gov- 
ernment as great and complex as the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A strong and 
unwavering policy, known to all both in and 
out of Government, is the best protection 
against lowering of ethical standards in the 
day-to-day performance of official duties by 
our more than 2 million Federal officers and 
employees. 

In the.judgment of the committee, the 
effectiveness of this resolution lies in sim- 
plicity and directness of its language. It 
does not pretend or purport to create new 
or unfamiliar standards. It is a concise re- 


the Federal Government operates—of 


principles of conduct in the public service 


which always have been expected by the 

American people. ’ 
This and earlier proposed resolutions have 

been given careful and extensive co 

tion by the Post Office and Civil Service Gom. 

mittee over the past several years. A number 

of committee suggestions and reco 
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statement—as a part of the laws under which ~ 


tions for clarification and improvement haye | 


been incorporated in House Concurrent Rego. 
lution 175. All points of difference, and aij 
questions of policy, with respect to the lan. 
guage of the resolution have been 
The committee knows of no objection what. 
ever to the resolution in its present form, 
There will be no additional cost as a result 
of approval of this resolution. 


The favorable reports of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and the Co 
ler General of the United: States on House 
Concurrent Resoltuions 5 and 43, 85th Con. 
gress (similar te H. Con. Res. 175), follow: 


Ctvi. SERvICE COMMISSION, 
: Washington, D.C., April 26, 1957, 
Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C, 

Deak Mr. Murrar: This is in reply to your 
letters of January 17, 1957, asking for the 
Commission’s views on House Concurrent 
Resolutions 5 and 43, introduced by Congress. 
man BENNETT and Congresswoman §1, 
GEorGE, respectively, setting forth a code of 
ethics to be adhered to by all Government 
employees, including officeholders. 

The subject of ethics and morality of Fed- 
eral employees is vitally important to a free 
government. While public employee moral- 
ity has improved tremendously in this coun- 
try in the past 75 years, this is an area where 
perfection will never be reached. The exec- 
utive branch is very conscious that constant 
emphasis must be given to the basic thought 
that those holding public office, as servants 
of the public, are not owners of authority but 
agents of public purpose. It is possible that 
a code of ethics to which Federal employees 
can look as a guide to conduct would help 
to reemphasize the importance of this sub- 
ject and contribute to a further improve- 
ment of public standards. The Commission, 
therefore, is in full agreement with the gen- 
eral purpose and the nature of the resolu- 
tions. 

House Concurrent Resolution 43 is iden« 
tical with the resolutions introduced by Con- 
gressman BENNETT and Congresswoman §f. 
GEorGE in previous Congresses. House Con- 
current Resolution 5 contains the amended 
language which was worked out by & sub- 
committee, chaired by Congressman RHODES, 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, after their hearings on March 
26, 1956. These amendments took into a 
count a number of technical suggestions 
made by the Commiggion. 

Congressman BenNetr on February 21, 
1957, sent us a marked copy of House Con- 
current Resolution 5 containing several fur 
ther changes of wording as shown in the 
enclosure. - ‘ 

The Commission is in full agreement with 
the general purpose and nature of Hous 


Concurrent Resolution 5 and House Coneul-. . 


rent Resolution 43 and fully endorses House 

Concurrent Resolution 5, The editorial re 

visions proposed by Congressman BENNETT 

appear desirable. er 

The Bureau of the Budget has ad 

that it has no objection to the 

_ By direction of the Commission: % 
Sincerely yours, et 

Harris ee 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 6, 1957. 

Hon, TOM MuRRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, PD. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated 
January 17, 1957, and undated letter, both 
acknowledged on January 18, 1957, trans- 
mitted House Concurrent Resolution 5 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 43, respec- 
tively, for a report thereon by our Office. 
This Office is in agreement with the purpose 
of these resolutions and regards House Con- 
current Resolution 5 as the preferable of 
the two. 

House Concurrent Resolution 5 and House 
Concurrent Resolution 43 are similar in that 
poth resolutions would establish a code of 
ethics in the Government service which, in 
the sense of the Congress, should be -ad-~ 
hered to by Government officials and em- 
ployees including officeholders. However, 

_/ House Concurrent Resolution 5 embodies 
certain changes in language-which were sug- 
gested by the Civil Service Commission and 
developed in the hearings before your com- 
mittee upon consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 2 and House Concurrent 
Resolution 17, both of the 84th Congress; 
and we regard the changes as desirable modi- 
fications. 

Concerning the need for the establishment 
of a code of ethics for persons in the Govern- 
ment service, we believe that the large ma- 
jority of all Government personnel need no 
reminder such as the suggested code of 
ethics to guide their activities, official or per- 
sonal, being already possessed of roral 
standards of conduct as strict in letter and 
spirit as the proposed code of ethics. How- 
ever, we recognize that in our complex Gov- 
ernment it is impossible always to exclude 
from employment every person of unscrupu- 
lous character who may be cynical of the 
high trust associated with Government 
service. Any suggested course of conduct as 
is contemplated in the proposed code of 
ethics probably would have little or no de- 
terrent value as to such persons. 

We feel that the best protection to the 
public against questionable activities of 
Government officials is constant and un- 
wavering vigilance by those charged with 

- the administration’of the departments and 
agencies. In recent years many of the exec- 
utive departments and agencies have pro- 
vided, through appropriate regulations, codes 
of conduct to be followed by their officers 
and employees. Many of the regulations 
and codes are more comprehensive and strict 
than the code proposed in the current reso- 
lutions and provide suitable penalties for 
Miolations thereof, We believe such codes 
Of ethics are useful because they place Gov- 
ernment personnel on notice of what actu- 
ally is expected of them and in addition they 
Provide notice to those dealing with Gov- 
ernment officials as to just what the official 


may or may not do in the performance of 
his duties. - 


Accordingly, we favor the adoption of the . 


current resolutions notwithstanding that 
many Government departments and agencies 
have regulations governing the conduct of 
their employees. Such a code, while with- 
out the status of a mandate, would have a 
salutary effect and should provide a basis 
and incentive for the promulgation of more 
tive regulations by all Government de- 
partments and agencies on the matter of 
ethical conduct of their officials and em- 
Ployees, thus emp to all concerned 
the interest of the Congress in this matter. 
Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
Comptroller General’s Order No. 4.25 govern- 
the conduct of the officers and employ- 

*s of the General Accounting Office. 
Sincerely yours, a 


Ee, ws 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 
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Food Field Reporter and Grocery News a 
Nationwide Marketing Newspaper of 
the Food and Grocery Industry Op- 
posed H. R. 9521 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Recorp an editorial appearing 
in Food Field Reporter of July 21, 1958. 
Food Field Reporter is a nationwide 
trade paper of the food and grocery in- 
dustry. The editorial sets forth the 
carefully thought out opposition of the 
editors of that publication to H. R. 9521, 
a bill to eliminate the requirement of the 
food, drug, and cosmetics law that fresh 
produce be labeled to show use of post- 
harvest pesticide chemicals. 

I hope all will read this editorial and 
will come to understand the rea] danger 
of passing legislation like H. R. 9521. 

The first danger most easily apparent 
is that there is a substantial increase in 
the burden on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, with resultant increased 
danger to the consuming public. 

The second danger which the editorial 
points out under the heading “Take It 
Easy, Boys” is that passage of unwise 
legislation may lead to much more severe 
and restrictive legislation on this food 
and drug subject in the future, possible 
some of which will even be definitely 
anti-industry. 

The editorial follows: - 

Take It Easy, Boys 


There seems little reason to doubt that the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry has 
amassed enough political strength to push 
through Congress the Haley bill (H. R: 9521) 
to eliminate the present Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration rule that fresh produce (in- 
cluding retail displays) be labeled or pla- 
carded to show use of postharvest fungicides. 

In. our opinion, however, there is ample 
reason to doubt the wisdom of using this 
strength to accomplish what the produce 
men want: 

The question at issue here, it seems to us, 
is whether an important segment of the 
food. industry should use its political 
strength to crush a vital right of its ulti- 
mate customers—the housewives and fami- 
lies of the Nation. This right is simple and 
fundamental—the right to know what one is 
buying to eat. It is a right which has long 
been accepted as a basic part of our coun- 
try’s food laws, both National and State. 

During hearings before°the Health and 
Science Subcommittee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in- 
dustry representatives argued that no harm 
could come to consumers if they are not 
told that some of the fresh produce they buy 
has been chemically treated. It was argued 
that the Miller pesticide amendment afford- 
ed,protection and that, in any event, no one 
could understand the chemical names used 
on placards. , 

Neither of these arguments.is good enough. 
The Miller amendment is designed only to_ 
see that harmful quantities of pesticide resi- 
dues are not present on produce. It does 

to inform consumers of what might 
be there, And there is every reason why 
consumers should be so informed, even 
granting they don’t know what the additive 
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is. There are many reasons why consumers 
want to know what is in or on their food, 
including medical and religious reasons. 

We doubt whether the produce industry 
realizes the extent of concern around the 
country about the Nation’s food supply. 
This concern is the result of increasing pub- 
licity, some legitimate and some of the sen- 
sational food faddist crackpot variety. But 
it would be a grave mistake for the produce 
industry or any other branch of the food 
industry to write off this concern as coming 
only from the lunatic fringe. There is too 
much evidence that many normal, intelli- 
gent Americans don’t want their food supply 
tampered with in any way. 

If the produce men are successful in their 
fight it is wholly possible that eventually the 
exemption will bring on far more severe 
regulations at some future time. This could 
come about through granting of similar ex- 
emptions to other branches of the industry 
for processed foods. ‘These branches cer- 
tainly are as much entitled to withhold vital 
information from consumers as the produce 
field. If the movement snowballs it could 
easily arouse public opinion to the point 
where legislation more restrictive than that 
now on the books would be adopted by Con- 
gress. 





The Mideast Situation Belongs in the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 . 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it may 
or may not be an unforunate matter 
that the President’s best wisdom has 
ordered our troops into Lebanon, but it 
is useless to argue about that now. Our 
clear patriotic course now is to go along 
with the President in a demonstration of 
unity, while permanent solution of the 
problem is sought within the United Na- 
tions. We can thus, at least, try to pre- 
vent any additional triumphs of Soviet 
propaganda. 

We may be certain that the Russians 
will make the most of our entrance into 
Lebanon and try to convince the rest of 
the world that it is an imperialist gesture 
toward war and not, as it is truly meant 
to be, an attempt to promote peace. 

In my opinion, it is most essential that 
we make every effort to counteract the 
Russian propaganda, and it would ap- 
pear that the best way to do so is to pur- 
sue a solution through the United Na- 
tions. It is vitally important that we 
show the world that we will not reject 
even the germ of an idea or a proposal 
that could help the cause of peace. It is 
also.vitally important in this propaganda 
battle, I think, not to abruptly reject any 
Soviet suggestion for solution, even 
though we feel that their motives are 
false and hypocritical. 

We have been on the losing end of too 
many propaganda battles with the Rus- 
sians in the past, and it is imperative 
that the prestige of the United States 
be salvaged in this complex Lebanon and 
Mideast situation. The forum in which 
that can be accomplished is the United 
Nations, and I most earnestly hope that 
the President will insist that any nego- 
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tiations be conducted within that inter- 
national organization, originated for the 


purpose. 
Meanwhile, let us pray divine guidance 

for the President in this historical hour 

while we remain united behind him. 





Graduate Education Expansion Programs 
in the Proposed National Education 
Defense Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of national security, especially 
during these tense times of international 
turmoil, the provision in the proposed 
National Defense Education Act for the 
expansion of the Nation’s graduate ed- 
ucation programs is of unprecedented 
significance to the American educational 
system. The urgency of our need dic- 
tates that we provide more adequately 
for the staffing of our imstitutions of 
higher education. 

This need for assistance to graduate 
education programs existed long before 
the stark realization of sputnik’s chal- 
lenge and the resultant widespread rec- 
ognition of America’s educational short- 
comings. In fact, many of these educa- 
tional deficiencies had already been 
analyzed by the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
and presented in their second report to 
the President last July. I was especially 
impressed by the foresight of the Com- 
mittee members when, in their consid- 
eration of graduate education, they 
affirmed that— 

At the present more than 225,000 ful-time 
and part-time instructional staff members 
serve in 1,900 colleges and universities, of 
which over 1,300 grant at least one kind of 
degree. 

A number of variables, including the speed 
with which enrollments rise, student-teacher 
ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will 
affect the total needs for college teachers 
in the next several years. Taking conserva- 
tive estimates with respect to these variables, 
somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen 
years—between 15,000 and 22,500 annually. 
Less conservative assumptions would indi- 
cate a considerably higher need. 

The graduate schools, source of the most 
advanced education for college teachers, are 
currently awarding about 9,000 doctoral de- 
grees annually. Into teaching go probably 
No more than 5,000 of these candidates, a 
considerable proportion of whom are already 
engaged in teaching before receiving their 
doctorates. The-cumulative deficit at the 
doctoral level is an alarming prospect. 

About half of the new college teachers now 
come from other sources than graduate 
schools. One source is high-school faculties. 
But since the quality of college education is 
heavily dependent upon strong secondary 
schools, this is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Further aggravating the problem is the 
aging of the population of college teachers, 
more than 35 percent of whom are already 
45 or over, and the relatively small pool from 
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which to recruit. The 24- to 45-age group in 
our population is already -relatively small. 
Because of the low birth rate of the depres- 
sion years this group will actually decrease 
in the next decade, just when the student 
population is reaching new heights. Faculty 
reduction by death and retirement appears 
likely to accelerate at a time when the stu- 
dent population is increasing from the 
present 3 million to an estimated 6 million. 


The President’s Committee further 
reported: 

Important areas of knowledge such as the 
fields of classical learning, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, the social studies and 
theoretical science have their principal, if not 
unique, sponsorship in the universities and 
colleges. Salaries in these fields are not so 
affected by outside demand as in the pro- 
fessional and technological fields. 

Yet we dare not concentrate on certain 
fields of serious present shortage in the com- 
petitive market, to the exclusion of other 
fields, for we must look forward to long- 
range progress in all fields of knowledge. 
Indeed, in a society with increasing tech- 
nological bias it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that high talent be attracted into 
research and teaching in the social studies, 
the humanities, and pure science. , 


More evidence of the need to assist in 
programs for graduate expansion to pro- 
vide for the staffing of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities was presented 
during the recent house hearings on 
scholarship and loan programs when Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, testified that: 

Attention has been called repeatedly to the 
critical shortage of first-rate teachers in this 
country today. The need is great at all levels 
of education, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly pressing in the institutions of higher 
education. The colleges and universities 
will soon be flooded with students far beyond 
their present numbers, and they will there- 
fore require greatly increased numbers of 
teachefs. 

It will take more of an effort to find and 
train these teachers than is generally real- 
ized because today the graduate schools of 
our universities award annually somewhat 
less than 9,000 doctoral degrees. This degree 
represents the desired and standard prepa- 
ration for teaching in college. It is to be 
hoped that in the years ahead more stu- 
dents will receive it, but present trends are 
not reassuring. The output has been al- 
most at a standstill for a number of years. 

Here I want to say a word about the quali- 
fications of new full-time college teachers. 
Recent studies indicate a deterioration in 
these qualifications. For example, in 1953—54, 
40 percent of all college teachers held doc- 
toral degrees, but in this same year only 31 
percent of the new college teachers had such 
degrees. Three years later the latter figure 
had dropped to 23 percent, which represents 
a serious loss indeed. 


In the same statement, Dr. Derthick 
emphasized the need to improve college- 
level teaching in certain essential fields. 
Dr. Derthick said: 

The quality of new full-time college teach- 
ers is uneven as between the different sub- 
ject-matter fields. The deterioration is felt 
more severely in fields with which the Nation 
is now much concerned—physical science, 
mathematics, and engineering. In these the 
percentages of new full-time college teachers 
with the doctorate declined in 3 years by 18 
percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Many of the graduate schools have few 
students because the schools do not have 
the resources to instruct larger numbers. 


1 
i 
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Graduate education is costly. It ahi 
extensive and costly library and Iabontet 
facilities. The direction of graduate 

is largely on an individual basis, which meang 


that the ratio of teachers to students js . 


necessarily high. Moreover, many 
students have families for whom Age 
commodations must be made available, ‘Thi 
heavy cost limits the number of uni 

that can offer acceptable opportuni for - 
graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only some 
163 institutions out of a national total of 
1,856 that confer doctoral degrees based on 
graduate instruction. Sixty-nine of these are 
under public control and 94 are under pri. 
vate control. In the year 1955-56, 69 insti- 
tutions each conferred fewer than 10 doc. 
toral degrees, and 103 conferred 10 or more, 
Only a few—27 to be exact—awarded more 
than 100 such degrees. It appears, there. 


fore, that a considerable potential exists for - 


increasing the output of our graduate 
schools. 


The extreme importance of the fole 
of the Federal Government in aiding the 
expansion of graduate education through 
a program of fellowships was supported 
by the testimony of Dr. Philip 
director of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, when 
he stated before the subcommittee: 

I believe the Federal Government can do 
more than it is now doing to assist in this 
direction without in any sense taking over 
control of education. ; 

First, higher education in the United 
States today is seriously threatened by an 
erosion of quality. This erosion is already 
taking place, due in no small measure to in- 
adequate economic resources and to the in- 
efficient use of those resources. The decline 
of educational quality, which we can ill af- 
ford at this point in history, can only be 
averted if our colleges and universities are 
better financed, if they succeed in gettinga , 
larger share of the Nation's finest manpower 
for teaching, and if they make the most 
efficient use of that manpower and other 
resources. 

It seems to me that there are two factors 
here. The first and. most basic is that our 
economy, our society as a whole, is up 
against an overall shortage of high ability 
manpower, not only in science and engineer- 
ing, but in other fields as well. This not 
because we have a smaller supply than we 
used to have but, rather, because the 
namic growth of our economy has 
a much greater demand than ever. “ 

The second factor is that teaching is at am 
increasing competitive disadvantage in bid- 
ding for its share of this limited supply of 
well-educated manpower.y We have allowed 
economic rewards for teaching to deteriorate 
in relation to the rewards for other occl- 
pations. We have allowed the prestige of 
teaching, apart from the economic 
to deteriorate relative to other fields de 


.manding the same quality of manpower. 


To correct the situation, it seefhns to me 
we must move in two directions. First, we 
must do everything we can to expand the 
overall supply of highly trained manpower. 
This we can only do through strengthening 
education, and it is a slow process, We 
not perform miracles in a year or two, 
we must start promptly toward this long- 
run goal. .. 

Secondly, we must put teaching im 8 
stronger competitive position, te 
raising salaries substantially, but also 
utilizing good teachers as effectively a5 
can, thereby making the supply go +i 
We must make teaching much more attrac 
tive, not merely in financial rewards but i 
the challenge of the work itself, so 








ablest young le will enter the fea ™ 


large numbers. 
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The urgency of this need for a pro- 
gram of graduate felowships was also 
by Dr. Charles C. Cole, Jr., of 
Columbia University who urged on be- 
of the Association for Higher 
Education that: 

Congress * * * provide Federal funds for 
the support of a program of fellowships for 
5,000-graduate students the first year of its 

ion. 

we leo urge that students granted scholar- 
ships and fellowships under any new Federal 

ram that may be enacted be left com- 
etely free to choose their own subject- 
matter fields of study and occupational ob- 
jectives in the recognized institutions they 
choose to attend, without any limitations 
imposed by their acceptance of such scholar- 
ships or fellowships. * 


The value of Federal assistance for the 


expansion of graduate education pro- 
grams was again underscored by the 


testimony of Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, 


representative of the American Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and the State Universities 
Association and president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, when he noted that: 

Most of the proposals before Congress in- 
yolve increasing the supply of students, while 
the primary need of our colleges and univer- 
sities is for help with which to make it pos- 
sible to educate the students now enrolled 
and to be enrolled, whether measures to in- 
crease this number are adopted or not. 

This is not to say that there is no place 
for scholarship and loan programs and we 
do not wish to be categorical on that, but 
we do say that if we want to talk about 
quality education we have to talk about more 
than increasing the supply of students in 
the colleges and universities. 

I just say that we often debate in this 
country now the either-or of quantity and 
mass education as against quality. Certain- 
ly we need to do both; that is, we need to 
educate all the people and we need to pro- 
vide quality education at every level. 

I cannot speak too strongly in support of 
these measures to provide graduate fellow- 
ships. 

Baccalaureate-degree graduates, particu- 
larly in sicence, engineering, and mathe- 


_ matics, have many immediate and well- 


paying offers of employment in industry. 
The alternative road to a doctoral degree and 
qualification for high-level basic and applied 
research and teaching is long and the finan- 
cial problems serious, particularly at the 
normal time of marriage and establishment 
of a family. Adequate fellowship help is 
essential, 


The vital need for this program was 
outlined more fully in Dr. Caldwell’s 
prepared statement for the subcommit- 
tee in which he asserts: r 


The provision of additional and substan- 
tial graduate fellowships is essential in both 
the long and short run. It will have an early 
impact on our supply of highly qualified 
Personnel. Baccalaureate-degree graduates, 
Particularly in science, engineering, and 
Mathematics, have many immediate and 
Well-paying offers of employment in indus- 
try. The alternative road to a doctoral de- 
Bree and qualification for high-level basic 
and applied research and teaching is long 
and the financial problems serious, particu- 
larly at the normal time of marriage and 
esta ent of a family, Adequate fel- 
Seer is essential. 

to strengthen and expand gradu- 

ate schools through the Nation and one very 

Way to do it is to give aid to quali- 

graduate schools and to award some 
ips through the graduate schools, 
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The House Committee on Education 
and Labor report on the proposed Na- 
tional Defense. Education Act—House 
Report 2157—points to this same neces- 
sity for a fellowship program: 

One great need of the Nation is to in- 
crease the number of highly trained per- 
sons produced by the graduate schools of 
our universities. There is a special need 
to ‘anmene "Whe number of graduates who 
will teach in. the colleges and universities 
since today the number of persons with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (the stand- 
ard degree for college teachers) who enter 
teaching is decreasing. For example, a re- 
cent study found that among 829 colleges 
and universities in 1956 a total of 1,196 
teaching positions remained unfilled. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of all college teachers 
held doctoral degrees, but in this same year 
only 31 percent of new college teachers had 
such degrees. Three years later the latter 
figure had dropped to 23 percent, which 
represented a serious loss. 

Only some 160 institutions of higher edu- 
cation confer earned doctoral degrees. 
About 60 confer fewer than 10 degrees each 
and between 25 and 30 award more than 
100 each: Thus, about 75 institutions con- 
ferring between 10 and 100 degrees provide 
a considerable potential for increasing the 
output of graduate doctoral degrees. With 
some financial assistance to these institu- 
tions and financial aid to graduate students, 
graduate education will be materially ex- 
panded. 


A majority of the full House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor concurred 
with the testimony presented to the sub- 
committee, thus decisively substantiat- 
ing the demand for Federal assistance in 
this area. As the committee reported: 

“The expressed aim of the program is, in 
addition, to further the objective of increas- 
ing the facilities available in the Nation for 
the graduate training of college or univer- 
sity level teachers and of promoting a wider 
geographical distribution of such facilities 
throughout the Nation. 


The program would provide for the 
award of 1,000 fellowships for the first 
year and 1,500 for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding years. Fellowships can be re- 
tained for 2 years following the initial 
year of award. 

Fellowship holders will. receive a sti- 
pend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study following the baccalaureate de- 
gree, $2,200 for the second such year and 
$2,400 for the third such year. An ad- 
ditional amount of $400 for each such 
year will be awarded for each dependent 
of the fellowship holder. 

Fellowships are to be awarded by the 
graduate schools. of universities follow- 
ing approval of the Commissioner of 
Education based upon a finding that the 
graduate program of the university has 
been expanded or is a new program. On 
the basis of such finding, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to the institution the 
sum of not less than $500 or not more 
than $2,500 per academic year which is 
determined by the Commissioner to con- 
stitute that portion of the cost of a new 
graduate program or the expansion of 
an existing graduate program which is 
reasonably attributable to each fellow- 
ship authorized to be awarded by the 
approved institution. 

Holders of fellowships will be required 
to maintain satisfactory academic 
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standing and to devote essentially full 
time to study or research in the field in 
which the fellowship is awarded. Fel- 
lowship holders will not be permitted to 
engage in gainful employment other 
than part-time employment by the in- 
stitution in teaching, research, or simi- 
lar activity. 

I believe that the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School and the facts presented 
to the House subcommittee by promi- 
nent leaders in the field of education 
constitute more than ample evidence of 
a role to be fulfilled by the Federal Gov. 
ernment in the expansion of graduate 
education programs in the United 
States. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 under the provisions of 
title VI would establish this vital Fed- 
eral assistance. 





Defense Reorganization for Essential 
Military Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future we will be called upon to 
exercise our responsibility of enacting 
legislation essentially needed to provide 
military unity and restrain the unhappy 
rivalries existing among the separate 
branches of our armed services. 

We can each have sincere and con- 
scientious differences as to the precise 
legislative provisions to accomplish the 
desired objective. For instance, some of 
us very earnestly feel that the right of the 
individual services to come directly to 
Congress with complaints and recom- 
mendations should be preserved, while 
others do not so feel. Some of us may 
disagree as to the retention of congres- 
sional veto power over changes in combat 
functions within the services, but few of 
us will disagree that, in-time of war or 
imminent hostilities, the President’s 
power should be unlimited. 

Despite any differences that Members 
may have about the measure to be pre- 
sented, the bill, in my opinion, does pro- 
vide some substantially forward steps. 
It is designed to give the Defense Secre- 
tary clear power to assign weapons to 
services of his choice and to centralize 
research and development under a single 
director. ‘The power of unified com- 
manders over all forces under them 
ought to be, and is, spelled out to prevent 
conflicts of authority among and be- 
tween rival service commanders. 

It is our clear duty to conscientiously 
attempt the enactment of a measure that 
will remove, so far as reasonably possible, 
the disastrous jealousies that admittedly 
exist among the services, and that will 
provide for the centralization of research 
and development under one director, in 
order to stop the appalling waste of 
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the taxpayers’ money due to the duplica- 
tion of efforts and absurd compétition 
among the services in this vital field of 
Russian challenge. 

In our exhortations for unity among 
the armed services, it is encumbent upon 
us to show an example of unity here, to 
restore the confidence of the American 
people in the Congress and in the mili- 
tary forces. Let us resolve our differ- 
ences and patriotically provide a bill that 
will do the job. 





Shrinking Playgrounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great interest in the July 24 issue 
of the Washington Star Sylvia Porter’s 
column which contained some very en- 
lightening data concerning the present 
state of our recreational resources. 

I believe it will be of equal interest to 
my colleagues. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the RecorpD, I include the 
following: 

SHRINKING PLAYGROUNDS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

You go to the public beaches along the 
Atlantic coast and the crowds of people are 
actually frightening. You go to a National 
or State park for a family picnic and you 
find that all the good spots had been 
snatched up before 10 a.m. You go to what 
you recall as a charming, out-of-the-way 
lake and you discover that the boat traffic 
on the water is almost as bad as the car traf- 
fic on the road. 

Our National Park Service system was de- 
signed to handle 25 million visitors a year. 

Last year 59 million visited our national 
parks; this year millions more will be swarm- 
ing around and the system figures that by 
1966, 80 million will be jamming into the 
parks. 

The United States Forest Service had 6 
million visitors in 1926. 

In 1956 the total of visitors was nearly 
53 million and the Service estimates the in- 
crease in the number of visitors between 
1926 and 1968 will be close to 1,400 percent. 

In 1946 the State parks chalked up 92 
million visits. 

In 1957 the State parks recorded 216 mil- 
lion visits. 

The Army engineer recreation areas re- 
ported 16 million visitors in 1950. They re- 
ported 80 million visitors in 1957. 


INVENTORY PLANNED 


The facilities of the national parks and 
national forests already are strained to the 
breaking point and Congressional Quarterly 
flatly states, the concern of all who know the 
facts is that “as a Nation, we are running out 
of adequate outdoor recreation areas to play 
in.” 

A few weeks ago Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for the first national inventory of the 
country’s outdoor recreation resources. 

Under the legislation a bipartisan 15-mem- 
ber Presidential commissten, including 8 
Members from the Senate and House, will be 
set up to make an inventory of all land_and 
water areas in the Nation usable for recrea- 
tion. The inventory will be by States and 
regions andprivate as well as public land 
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will be included in the survey. The commis- 
sion also will study what European nations— 
particularly Switzerland and Sweden—have 
done to meet their needs for recreation. 

The deadline for the commission's report 
is September 1, 1961. 

You don’t need me to give you proof on 
what is happening to the outdoor recreation 
areas of the Nation. But you well might ask, 
“Why?” 

TWO MAJOR REASONS 

A first great reason for the appalling de- 
terioration is that so many more millions 
are going in for outdoor recreation of every 
type. 

Increased leisure time, the trend toward 
longer vacations, longer weekends, and more 
frequent vacations are a vital part of the 
picture. 

The second great reason is that the num- 
ber of outdoor playgrounds has been de- 
clining steadily. 

As Congressional Quarterly rather poig- 
nantly puts it, nearly all adults remember a 
quiet swimming hole or picnic area we visited 
as children. Now on that spot is likely to be 
a new housing development or a new indus- 
trial factory or a Federal Government in- 
stallation. 

Both the quantity and quality of outdoor 
recreation resources and opportunities are 
in a steady and alarming decrease, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
reported earlier this year. 

We are extravagantly and wantonly dis- 
sipating resources which are essential to our 
social and economic welfare. The waste 
must be stopped. Hopefully, the unprece- 
dented inventory just authorized marks the 
beginning of a turn in the shocking trend. 





‘Scripps-Howard Editor in Chief Jogs 
American Readers With Stimulating 
Article on Meaning of Struggle With 
Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing that my colleagues will want to read 
the stimulating views of Walker Stone, 
editor in chief of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, who recently returned from 
extensive travel in Russia, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include his article from the Cleveland 
Press of July 22, 1958: 

Sgys UNITED STATES CaN Live WITH REDs, 
BUT NOT PEACEFULLY 
(By Walker Stone) 

If we don’t get off our big fat comforts, 
we're going to be stomped into the ground. 

Events in Iraq and Lebanon illuminate the 
struggle in which the West has taken a stand 
to halt the spread of gangsterism and world 
power gained by assassination and sub- 
version 

Whatever happens in the Near East will 
not end the struggle. It will continue 
through the lifetime of all who read this— 
since Americans and others who have known 
freedom will not supinely yield to slavery. 

To prepare ourselves for the great test of 
strength we cannot avoid, we must rid our- 
selves of two myths now prevalent in 
America. Pee 

One is the myth of peaceful coexistence. 


\ 
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We must try, of course, to coexist with the. 
Russians. They are a Powerful nation gf 
200 million, occupying a sixth of the earth's ° 
habitable area. But we have to get over the 
wishful thought that they are going to be 
easier to live with, no matter whether the 
top ruler is Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrush-. 
chev, or whoever. 

Peaceful coexistence, in the sense we 
understand it, implies a trust in which we 
might relax and pursue our pleasures, The 
Communist system, which pervades eyery. 
thing Russian, rules that out. 

The primary aim of communism—at once 
a religion and a political and economic 
osophy—is frankly world dominion and ¢om. 
plete mastery over the lives and minds of 
men. 

The other myth we must get rid of is that 
we can survive against this Soviet plot with. 
out toil and sacrifice. i 

It is easy for an American newspaperman, 
after traveling in the Soviet Union, to stress 
the hard life and low living standards of the 
people. But that would give a dangerously 
false impression of their dynamic energy, 
their state of mind and their power to pro- 
duce in competition against us. 

Living standard coniparisons never-are 
printed in Russia and wouldn't be believed if 
they were. 

The average Russian’s diet of bread and 
potato soup, borscht with cabbage and an 
occasional chunk of meat would not satisfy 
an American’ accustomed to culinary variety 
and abundance. But what the Russian eats 
suits his taste and provides him with the 
calories he needs to maintain health and 
vigor. 

In the city he may live in one room with 
his family, and share the kitchen and bath 
with other families. If-he lives in the coun- 
try he may have no indoor plumbing at all— 
probably never has seen such luxury. 

Similar Spartan standards did not dimin- 
ish the survival of American pioneers. Only 
half a century ago, they lived in one-room 
sod houses with dirt floors and ate what they 
could grub from barren plains. 

These privations toughened our pioneers 
who had one advantage in common with the 
average Russian of today. They didn’t know 
they were underprivileged. 

They worked hard and had faith in the 
future. Though the Russian is an automa- 
ton, he feels he is a part of a collective s0- 
ciety, and that next year, and the next, 
things will be better. : 

He does not compare his lot with American 
or other western standards of which he 
knows nothing. His comparison is with 
what he had under the czars or more likely, 
during the earlier days of the revolution. 

A westener coming into Moscow may be 
impressed by the absence of Brooks Bros. 
suits and modish dresses. He had better be 
impressed by the absence of patched clothes, 
So prevalent only a few years ago. 

And he had better be impressed less by the 
continuing shabbiness of the people than by 
the hustle and purposefulness of theif 
stride—a people on the make and on the g0 
@ people hurrying to their date with destiny. 





Praises FHA in Appraisal of Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 Bs 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it} : 
been my experience in Congress, ie 
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other Members, that for the hundreds of 
criticisms received of a AGovernment 
agency you will only receive 1 or 2 com- 
mendatory letters. Recently, I was in- 
formed of a letter that had been re- 
ceived by Mr. Thomas Barringer, of the 

Federal Housing Administration, located 
in Washington. The letter, from Mrs. 
Malcolm .S. Morse, of 1 Denfield Court, 
Rockville, Md., relates the very favorable 
experience that her family had in pur- 
chasing a home subject to FHA ap- 

isal. ‘Through the protection of that 
appraisal her family was saved from the 
purchase of a house that had defects, 
not apparent at first, and that would 
have been costly to have repaired. This 
letter gives further evidence of the fine 
job that the FHa is doing in fairly ap- 
praising the value of homes in a way that 
promotes buyer confidence and purchase 
for value received. 

The letter follows: 

ROCKVILLE, Mp., July 8, 1958. 

Mr. THOMAS BARRINGER, 

Director FHA, 
Washington, D.C. 

‘ Dear Mr. BarrINceR: We want to take this 
opportunity to tell you what a blessing we 
have found the FHA appraisal. 

Ours is a family with six children and 
somewhat limited funds, as you might ex- 
pect, We had purchased a house on Oak- 
tidge Avenue, Chevy Chase, at $23,000, sub- 
ject to FHA appraisal. We loved the house 
and thought it was well worth the amount 
asked. : 

The FHA appraisal came in as $19,000 and 
“you can well imagine that we were quite 
shocked. However, using this figure as a 
Teal warning that the house might not be 
worth $23,000, my husband made a very 
thorough investigation. He.found many 
things that he had not noticed before, and 
Tealized that the house has many defects 
that obviously made it worth only the 
$19,000 figure used by the FHA. However, 
without the FHA appraisal, we would have 
suffered a real loss and would have in- 
curred considerable expense after moving in. 

Although the real estate agents would 
have the prospective buyer think otherwise, 
we have since found that the FHA appraisal 
is remarkably accurate. In our own house, 
the appraiser came within $100 of the ac- 
tual cost, and we have since been advised 
that their appraisals have been used as the 
actual sale price; and the purchaser has 
enormous protection thereby. 

Because of our faith in the FHA appraisal 
and this experience, we will buy nothing 
without this insurance. Many, many 
thanks for this wonderful service you pro- 
vide us with. 

Very sincerely, 
TRUDY Morse 
(Mrs. Matcoim §.) 





Schedule of Open Office Hours in the 
10th District of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 
; OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
- Mr. JONAS. mr. Speaker, I believe 
Most people will agree that the first duty 


& Congressman is to be present at the 
Capitol whenever Congress is in session 
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so as to be able to vote on legislation that 
comes up for consideration. Another 
important duty of a Congressman is to 
participate in committee work in an ef- 
fort to.assist in framing sound legislation 
for consideration of the House. 

My experience has been that the duties 
of a Congressman do not end with ad- 
journment of Congress. I have found 
that being a Congressman is a full-time 
job. Whenever Congress is in session, a 
Congressman should be in Washington at 
his post of duty. And when Congress is 
in recess, he should spend most of his 
time in the district affording his consti- 
tuents an opportunity to confer with him 
personally about legislative matters and 
personal problems. 

It has been my practice to schedule, as 
soon as Congress adjourns each year, a 
series of open office hours in each of the 
counties of the 10th district., I plan to 
continue that—practice this year. Sub- 
ject to change if Congress has not ad- 
journed, I am today announcing that I 
will be present and available for confer- 
ences and discussions with any and all 
constituents who wish to see m€é about 
any matter of interest to them, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., at the 
following places: 

Lincolnton, August 23, at my own office 
in Lincolnton. 

Charlotte, August 25, at No. 239, Post 
Office Building. 

Bakersville, August 26, at Mitchell 
County Courthouse. 

Newland,. August 27, at Avery County 
Courthouse. 

Hickory, August 28, at Hickory City 
Hall. — 

Morganton, August 29, 
County Courthouse. “ 

Newton, August 30, at Catawba County 
Courthouse. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary. Every citizen is invited, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation. Past experi- 
ence indicates these conferences can be 
helpful. It is really surprising how ben- 
eficial it can be when a citizen and his 
Congressman sit down face to face and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. 

Later on I intend to extend these open 
office hours, as I have done ever year 
since I have been in Congress, to the vari- 
ous towns and local communities in the 
district. Public announcement will be 
made of the times and places of these ad- 
ditional grassroots conferences. 


at Burke 





The Flag Law—And Its Problems—By 
Chairman Clarence E. Harper, Ameri- 
can Legion, Illinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIc 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. -Mr. Speaker, after 
my introduction of H. R. 12044 I sought 
the advice of the distinguished veteran 
comrade Clarence E. Harper, chairman 
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of the ceremonials commission of the 
State of Illinois, who is ohe of the best- 


-informed experts on flag etiquette in 


Legion circles. He also holds the dis- 
tinguished honor of membership on the 
national trophies, awards, and cere- 
monials committee. His close associa- 
tion with my dear brother Elliodor, chair- 
man of the Americanism committee of 
the State of. Illinois American Legion 
in this phase of Legion activity, resulted 
in many practical changes that contribu- 
ted to the greater dignity and patriotic 
emphasis in flag ceremonies and related 
interpretation of flag presentments. 

And so I am pleased to include Chair- 
man Clarence Harper’s informative let- 
ter as follows: 

THE AMERICAN L&GION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
CEREMONIALS COMMISSION, 
July 19, 1958. 
Hon. RoLanp V. Lisonartr, 
United States Congressman, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deag CONGRESSMAN LIBONATI: I was very 
happy to have the opportunity to talk with 
you at our Cook County Council Fourth of 
July show. 

It Was especially gratifying to know that 
there is a bill before Congress to consider 
approval of the revisions and additions to 
Public Law 829, 77th Congress, which we 
commonly call the flag law. 

The American Legion has, for a number 
of years, tried to get these changes ap- 
proved either by Presidential proclamation 
or by an act of Congress. 

As you know, I have been very much in- 
volved in the publicizing of flag etiquette 
in the Department of Illinois. 

Elliodor and I were closely associated in 
publicizing flag etiquette, not only through- 
aut the American Legion but with civilian 
groups. The highlight of our activities was 
the Flag Day observance which we held an- 
nually at Congress Plaza and Michigan Ave- 
nue. 

The section of Public Law 829, 77th Con- 
gress, with which we have had the great- 
est confusion is paragraph (K) of section 3, 
which describes the position of the. flag, 
when displayed from a staff in a church or 
a@ public auditorium. 

The portion of this which leads to the 
greatest amount of confusion are the words 
that are bracketed in the following quota- 
tion from paragraph (K): 

“When displayed from a staff in a church 
or public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s plat- 
form in a public auditorium, the flag should 
occupy the position of honor and be placed 
at the clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he 
faces the congregation or audience. Any 
other flag so displayed in the chancel or on 
the platform should be placed at the clergy- 
man’s or speaker’s left as he faces the con- 
gregation or audience. [But when the flag 
is displayed from a staff in a church or pub- 
lic auditorium elsewhere than in the chancel 
or on the platform it shall be placed in the 
position of honor at the right of the congre- 
gation or audience as they face the chancel 
or platform. Any other flag so displayed 
should be placed on the left of the congre- 
gation or audience as they face the chancel 
or platform].” 

Gridley Adams, who was founder and di- 
rector-general of the United States Flag 
Foundation and chairman of national flag 
code committee, which represented 112 
patriotic and fraternal societies, and who 
was also coemender of the Federal Flag Code 
(Public Law 829), states in his booklet en- 
titled “So Proudly» We Hail” the following 
comment in connection with paragraph (K) 
of section 3: 
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“NoTe.—This rule has caused more in- 
quiries than all other flag letters put to- 
gether; so many persons have read this liter- 
ally. The apparent error in the above rule is 
in its stating ‘elsewhere than in the chancel 
or on the platform’ without saying that if 
there is no room in chancel or platform for 
a staffed flag to stand and must therefore be 
placed on the floor in line (the ‘military 
right of line’) with those in chancel or on 
platform who are facing persons in front who 
are facing them, then that is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of Public Law 829. 
Being the symbol] of our Government the flag 
outranks us all. (It is never dipped to a 
living person; not even a President.) There- 
fore, no man ever stands on the flag’s own 
right, except a color guard with a rifle over 
his shoulder. Thus the congregation or 
audience should always see the flag of those 
in chancel or on platform at their left. If 
the audience is a demimilitary body and 
brings with them their own United States 
fiag it is placed at the extreme right hand 
end of the front row of such body. (In 
Episcopal churches the chancel is a part of 
the congregation; therefore the United States 
flag is properly placed back of the altar rail, 
and at the right of the altar, or host, and 
which faces the minister and choir boys 
who, upon singing the glorias, always face 
toward the altar. (In the complete 48-page 
book this is gone into in greater detail.) .A 
bill has just been introduced in the Congress 
to so amend this rule K as to preclude any 
misunderstanding.” 

As you may remember, the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion, at 
their meeting of May 5-7, 1947, approved 
this interpretation of Public Law 829: 

“The national colors and post flag, when 
in position, shall be in position at either side 
and just in advance of- the commander's sta- 
tion; the national colors on the right of the 
commander, the post colors on his left when 
facing the audience, even though the com- 
mander is on a platform and the flags 
(colors) are posted on the ground level.” 

This is the exact wording as it is given on 
page 74 of the 1957 edition-~of the manual of 
ceremonies. 

I believe you know that it is common prac- 
tice for the Chicago office of the American 
Legion to refer all interpretations of flag 
etiquette to me. This was done at the re- 
quest of Elliodor many years ago. As a conse- 
quence, I have had questions asked of me and 
the most frequently quoted question is the 
proper position of the American flag at a 
church service or meeting, when there is no 
chancel or platform. When I give the Ameri- 
can Legion interpretation, most individuals, 
especially if they are not Legionnaires, will 
question my answer and,.in many instances, 
will insist that I am incorrect. 

When the individual posing the question is 
an American Legionnaire, I reply that “a 
good Legionnaire will observe the interpre- 
tation approved by our national executive 
committee.” 

It has been my experience that the gener- 
al public looks up t6 the American Legion as 
an authority on flag etiquette. Under the 
circumstances, it is important that our re- 
plies for information on flag eitquette are 
authoritative. 

You can render the American Legion and 
eny others who are interested in flag eti- 
quette an excellent service if you can get 
@pproval of the suggested amendments or 
additions to Public Law 829, 77th Congress, 

Cordial regards and good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

CLARENCE E. Harper, 
Member, National Trophies, Awards, 
_ and Ceremonials Committee. 
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And So With Krebiozen—“A Truth Once 
Established by Proof Neither Gains 
Face by the Consent of All Scholars 
Nor Loses Certainty Because of the 
General Dissent” (Ibid-II, 15) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished professor of physiology at the 
University of Illinois has every reason 
to be exhuberant over the Sloan-Kitter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research re- 
port in its experiments conducted 
through the use of krebiozen, a new drug. 
This controversial matter was presented 
in 2 articles listed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp issues of May 29, 1958, page 
A4957, Krebiozen, a Treatment for the 
Cancer Patient; A Plea for a Fair Evalu- 
ation; and June 12, 1958, page A5370, 
Krebiozen Report. 

Perhaps the light of reason will now 
influence the American Medical Associa- 
tion through its officials to permit a “lead 
kindly light” research approach to de- 
termine the scientific evaluation of 
krebiozen in cancer study. 

The world’s greatest newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, has been in the 
forefront in reporting the recent devel- 
opments as to the research study of 
krebiozen as a biological active substance 
and in a recent article reported as fol- 
lows: 

Ivy CONTENDS Report Backs CaNcEeR Druc— 
SHows KREBIOZEN CAN Be USEFUL 

Dr. Andrew. C. Ivy, leading proponent of 
krebiozen, claimed Tuesday that a report of 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, as far as it goes, supports his 
contention that the disputed drug is useful 
against cancer. 

“An understanding of this report,” Ivy 
wrote the American Cancer Society, ‘““empha- 
sizes anew the importance of facilitating 
* * * the double-blind controlled study 
recommended to your society in February 
by the Krebiozen Research Foundation. 

“CONFIRMS OUR THEORY 

“The Sloan-Kettering report, as far as it 
goes, confirms in detail the theory on which 
krebiozen was produced, and provides addi- 
tional evidence showing why our contention 
that krebiozen is therapeutically active in 
some cancer patients should be correct.” 

The Sloan-Kettering report was an account 
of researches the institute conducted on can- 
cer and was not the result of an investigation 
of krebiozen. 

There were indications last month that the 
society’s therapy committee then examining 
Ivy’s proposal, would reject it as not provid- 
ing an objective test. But it also was expect- 
ed that in rejecting it the committee would 
outline a proposal which it could approve. 

BACKS DRUG 7 YEARS 

Ivy has claimed since March 1951 that kre- 
biozen—discovered by a Serbian-born physi- 
cian Dr. Stevan Durovic—is an agent with 
merit for the treatment of cancer. The fact 






that on October 22, 1951, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association stateg that 
tests of krebiozen fail to confirm its bene. 
ficial effects did not shake his con 
his judgment, and in Tuesday’s letter he re. 
peated what he said 7 years ago, that kre. 
biozen, may prove to be a key to the 
and perhaps the prevention of cancer, 

Ivy, head of the department of clinical 
sciences at the University of Illinois, noted 
in his letter that the Sloan-Kettering 
stated: “There is reason now to believe that 
natural defenses against cancer exist, It has 
proved possible, by manipulating ang en- 
hancing these defenses, to cure la 
animals with some types of transplanted 
cancer.” 

TELLS OF RESEARCH 


His own researches, Ivy wrote, led him in 
1956 to state: “Since the start of the krebio. 
zen investigation, and especially since 1951, 
we have been gratified to note the 
interest in the problem of the mechanisms 
concerned in providing the body with a nat. 
ural resistance to cancer and how this resist. 
ance may be increased.” 

“It is further stated in the Sloan-Ketter. 
ing report,” Ivy continued, “that ‘different 
types of cancer may stimulate a common can- 
cer resistance factor, or that different kinds 
of cancer have something in common that 
stimulates bodily resistance.’ 


“I should like to emphasize the great re. 


sponsibility which now confronts the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, It is and has been my 
considered and sincere conviction that kre- 
biozen represents the only presently avail- 
able fruit of this new understanding of the 
problem of cancer to which the Sloan-Ket- 
tering researchers are contributing so out- 
standingly.” 





The Cross Florida Barge Canal Now Ap- 
proved by Army Engineers as Economi- 
cally Justified in Addition to Defense 


Values 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
has been authorized by Congress on the 
basis of its defense values, without rely- 
ing upon economic considerations. This 
was done in 1942—Public Law 675, 77th 
Congress. -The defense values have it- 
creased in the ensuing years, and afe 
greater now than they have ever been. 
I have been this week informed by the 
United States Army engineers that the 
project is justified on economic consid- 
erations, this being the result of a recent 
study by the engineers, The letter It 
ceived reads as follows: 

JuLy 23, 1958. 


Hon. CHaries E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dean Mr. Bennert: Knowing of ae q 


terest in the Cross Florida Barge Canal, 


wish to inform you of the results of 4 4 


nomic restudy of the project which 
recently been completed. Ais 


Ps: 
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As you may recall, the project.was author- 
ized in 1942 by Public Law 675, T7th Congress, 
as a high level lock barge canal from the St. 
Johns River across Florida to the Gulf of 
Mexico, in accordance with plans set forth 
in a letter of the Chief of Engineers dated 
June 12, 1942, and later printed in House 
Document No. 109, 79th Congress. The proj- 
ect provides for a channel 107 miles long, 12 
feet deep and at least 150 feet wide, with 5 

. The Federal cost is currently esti- 
mated to be $164,600,000 and the non-Federal 
cost is estimated to be $5,500,000. 

Congress appropriated funds for an eco- 
nomic restudy of the project in the Public 
Works Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956. 
This restudy has now been completed by the 
District Engineer at Jacksonville andthe 
Division Engineer at Atlanta. 

The Chief of Engineers finds that the proj- 
ect is economically justified with a ratio of 
benefits to costs of 1.05 to 1, based on the 
prospective peacetime use of the canal over 
its economic life. Consideration also has 
peen given to the views of proponents of this 
canal as to its usefulness to national defense 
in time of war. During World War II, many 
cargo ships and tankers were lost off the 
coast of Florida due to enemy action. Many 
of the cargoes that were lost would, and 
could, have been moved by barge or small 
freighter had the barge canal been in exist- 
ence at that time. The savings in lives, ships, 
and valuable and critical cargoes would have 
been great. However, the national defense 
values of civil waterway projects are not 
susceptible of monetary evaluation under 
present conditions. Accordingly, no mone- 
tary benefit was assigned in this restudy to 
any national defense value of the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal project. 

The Chief of Engineers has reviewed the 
findings of the reporting officers and con- 
cludes that the project should again become 
& part of the Corps’ active backlog of author- 
ized civil-works projects, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. PERSON, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also happy to in- 
clude at this point an important report 
to the Ship Canal Authority of the State 
of Florida, this being made by Hon. 
Henry H. Buckman, an outstanding en- 
The report shows the absolute 
hecessity for the early construction of 
this canal, based upon only one aspect 
of its defense value—the necessary 
movement of oil in time of war. This 
report reads as follows: 

June 1, 1958. 

To: Read Adm. R. M. Fortson (United States 
Navy, retired), managing director the 
Ship Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida. 

From: Henry H. Buckman, 
counsel, 

Subject: The position of the United States 
with respect to the war time supply of 
petroleum for the Atlantic seaboard 
area, and its relation to the completion 
of the Intracoastal Waterway from 
Trenton, N. J., to the Mexican border 
by the construction of the authorized 
ong Barge Canal. 

on: (a) Normal annual petrole- 
um requirements of the above area nate in- 

creased since the begi of World War II 


engineering 


from 561,370,000 barrels of 1,211,869,000 bar- 


réls in 1957, or more than double. 

(b) The entire United States petroleum 
Supply in a future World War must be as- 
contigus a enate in the United States or 
y lus land areas. 

(c) Presently existing overland petroleum 
lantia facilities can to the At- 
i Seaboard area less than half the min- 
um deliveries which will be required. 
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(d) Either (1) additional overland facili- 
ties must be provided, or (2) the greater 
part of the supply for the Atlantic seaboard 
area must move, if that proves possible, by 
the open sea in the face of enemy action 
and with the resultant draft on available 
tankers and naval—escort resources, plus 
losses. 

Thesis: The completion of the Intracoastal 
Waterway is fully justified by the single 
fact that it affords the most expedient and 
by far the most economical solution of the 
problem presented by the position as stated 
above. 

TABLE 1.—Sources 

All data in this memorandum are derived 
from official sources. These include: 

The Department of the Interior, Oil and 
Gas Division. 

The Department. of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines. 

The Petroleum Administration for War, 
records. : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission. 
TaBLE 2.—Estimated total minimum, war- 

time petroleum deliveries required by the 

Atlantic seaboard area, and portion deliver- 

able by presently existing overland facil- 

ities 
(A) Actual 1957 deliveries (from U. 8. Bu- 
reau of Mines) : 


Via ocean tanker: Barrels 
Imports per year 
ON nia 3 Biase cieickin ne 240, 000, 000 
Products... ou. erie 194, 544, 000 
From United States gulf 
ports (crude and prod- 
MORE oktober heitns sane 689, 823, 000 
From California (resid- : 
uals, lubricants and 
EEE acide en atinintacc 979, 000 
Total by ocean tanker 1, 125, 346, 000 
Via ptpelines......2=<..=-_. 64, 584, 000 
Via Great Lakes tankers 
(estimated ‘from 1956)... 1, 407, 000 
Via inland waterway barges 
Ohio River as far as Pitts- 
burgh area) (estimated 
from 2d quarter, 1956) -- 21, 633, 000 
Via tank car (estimate from 
2d quarter, 1957)-.-----. 4, 272, 000 
* %\ Total 1957 deliveries to 
Pe seceeicdse. se 1, 217, 242, 000 
Less shipments from area 
by pipelines......s.... 5, 373, 000 


Net 1957 input to area. 1, 211, 869; 000 
(B) Adjustment of foregoing . 
total to meet wartime 
requirements: 
Basis: Percentage increase 
in last full combat year of 
World War II over last 
previous peacetime year 


(1941), equals approxi- 
mately 11 percent.._---. 133, 306,000 
Total estimated mini- 
mum wartime deliv- ~ 
aries required... .-. 1, 345, 175, 000 
(C) Delivery capacity of pres- 
ently existing overland 
facilities (see table 3) : ; 
1. By pipelines._.<......... 358, 240, 000 
2. By tank-car_.<....-..... 264, 303, 000 
3. By existing inland navi- 
tion channels......-.. 46, 587, 000 
a cite aan ste mnen to we 669, 130, 000 


(D) Estimated minimum war- 
time deliveries to the 
Atlantic seaboard area 
which mugt move by 
ocean tanker or by ad- 
ditional overland facil- 


ities yet tobe provided. 7676, 045, 000 
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* Total deliveries to Atlantic seaboard area 
in last prewar year (1941) were 561,370,000 
barrels. In the last full combat year (1944), 
after rationing, deliveries had increased to 
624,880,000 barrels, or about 11 percent. 

*Slightly more than 50 percent.of the 
minimum required deliveries. Note that this 
50 percent is more than 6 times the deliver- 
ies by ocean tanker in 1944 by which time 
the Navy was able to afford supposedly ade- 
quate escort and when tanker supply was 
increasing. This failure to use ocean tanker 
transport was due either to inability or toa 
preference for the overland routes. Either 
assumption affords striking support for the 
thesis. 


TABLE 3.—Capacities of presently existing 
overland facilities for delivering petroleum 
to the Atlantic seaboard area 


(A) Existing liquid pipelines 
plus the so-called Big Inch 


line assumed to be con- Barrels 

verted to liquids: + per year 
I I ih ta ities 117, 705, 000 
2. Little Big Inch........... 82, 855, 000 
3. Plantation lines......._.- 91, 250, 000 
4. Ohio lines (into W. Pa.)_. 32,850, 000 
5. Southeastern............. 14, 600, 000 
6. SAU aise ndunkavingt: 18, 980, 000 


Total pipeline capacity. 358, 240, 000 
(B) Existing tank car capac- 
264, 303, 000 
(C) By existing inland water- 


ways to western fringe of 


SHOR (URRNG (4) tn cnectondoxe 46, 287, 000 
Combined total capacity 
of all existing over- 
land facilities......._. 669, 130, 000 


1 Capacities of the Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch lines are derived from the records of 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Capacities of the other lines are furnished 
by the Department of the Interior, Oil and 
Gas Division. 

In addition to the liquid lines there exist 
certain lines carrying gas, including the so- 
called Big Inch (24-inch dia.). It is claimed 
by certain of those engaged in pipeline 
transport that, in time of war, these gas- 
lines could be converted to liquid transport 
and would prove adequate inasmuch as, 
with any given pipe cross section, more B. t. u. 
may be moved in liquid than in gaseous 
form. While suth conversion is theoreti- 
cally possible, it is practicably not generally 
achievable. Municipalities and industry in 
the areas now geared to gaseous fuel sup- 
plied by these gaslines could not be gen- 
erally readjusted to liquid fuel in time of 
war without disastrous effect on the war 
effort. This claim of the feasibility of such 
conversion: appears to be prompted by an 
unwillingness to see competing forms of 
transport developed. The conversion of the 
Big Inch from gas to liquids, assumed in 
the above tabulation, has been chosen to 
represent an optimistic maximum practi- 
cable conversion of the gaslines to*liquids 
during wartime. 

2 The estimate of tank car capacity is de- 
rived thus: Maximum performance of the 
rail carriers in any one year of World War 
II (1943) was 310,945,000 barrels. The ICC 
advises that there are today 15 percent less 
tank cars than in 1043. Hence by deduct- 
ing 15 percent from 310,945,000 barrels, the 
figure 264,303,000 barrels is obtained, repre- 
senting the maximum annual capacity of 
the rail carriers that may be reasonably 
expected. 
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TasLe 4.—Mazimum annual petroleum deliveries to Atlantie seaboard area during World War II, actual 1957 deliveries, and estimated Tr 
minimum required deliveries in a future war \ fo depa 
; cmt 
Maximum Sales 
annual move- Rese 
Facility ment in period| Year | Per- 1957 (barrels De 
1942-44, inelu- cent ? per year) # 
sive (barrels than 
per year) ! for t 
owe Re ielniced lest 
| 4 
eats Ctittsisi clans Laie ashi er jah ides 310,945,000 | 1943 61 4, 272, 000 ware 
Pipelines 5 a -.-| 267, 485, 000 | § 1945 40. 64, 584, 000 358. last ®: 
Barves and lake tankers ° ins eidetiemtaal = ts i 46, 587, 000 1944 7 23, 040, 000 § Th 
Total overland... ‘iba 524, 268,000.) 1944 R4 91, 896, 000 porte 
Dewalt MONG i csisene 142, 573, 000 1942 32} 1,125, 346, 000 ‘ had t 
ene ianeibesmedthiiesegtiinantiieaenil cil inassstheenesel a 
Datel taeeendilte = = Leeds Nandos nein tiastisnraanennaueceesepinieuacehd | 624, 947,000 | 1944 100 | 1, 217, 242, 000 ~ 
oe ‘ : . , 3 i : yor 
1 Records of the Petroleum Administration for War. ¢ The year 1945 is taken in the case of pipelines because it was not until that year was 2 
2 Percentage of total annual movements in period indicated. that the full performance of both the Big Inch and the Little Big Inch lines gould 
2 U.S. Bureau of Mines, Monthly Petroleum Reports. be measured. last y 
4 Based on PAW records, and daia furnished by U. S. Bureau of Mines and the ? This assumes that movement by ocean tankers is the only recourse, and that such 
Interstate Commerce Commission. movement is practicable in the face of the newer, high-speed and atomiec-powered 
5 This assumes that the Intracoastal Waterway remains uncompleted and that and atomic-weaponed submarines. The assumption is a violent one, inasmuch as Attor 
barge movement is limited to presently existing Mississippi Valley channels which the amount of petroleum indicated is 6 times that moved in 1944 when the 
wrmit delivery (via the Ohio River) only to the western fringe of the Atlantic sea- was able to afford supposedly adequate escort, and when tanker supply was on tlie j 
oer area, i. e., the Pittsburgh area. The limitations on this movement are inherent, increase. 
i. e., the absence of a connecting barge channel with the east coast, and the relatively 
short navigation season in the lakes area, 


TaBLE 5—Comparative cost estimates of 3 
alternative solutions of the problem of 
supplying petroleum to the United States 
Atlantic seaboard in time of war 


1. By completion of the Intra- 

coastal Waterway from 

Trenton, N. J., to the 

Mexican border by con- 

struction of the author- 

ized Cross-Florida Barge 

Canal at an _ estimated 
$ 175, 000, 000 
2. By the construction of 6 

Big Inch pipelines at a 

present-day cost of $195,- 

000,000 each, or a total of_. 1, 170, 000, 000 
3. By naval escort of ocean 

tankers (if available) at an 

indeterminate cost in losses 

of escort vessels and tank- 

ers with cargoes and per- 

sonnel. Estimated on the 

basis of United States and 

British tanker losses during 

World War II, the total 

dollar cost of losses in 

such a supply line in-a 

3-year war would exceed... 2, 000, 000, 000 





The Golden Out-of-Order Plan in 
Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. ‘Speaker, Mr. 
Harry Golden’s solutions to some of the 
problems of the South are not unknown, 
I know, to many of my colleagues. As 
editor and publisher of the Carolina 
Israelite, Mr. Golden has his own unique 
forum for the presentation of such 
schemes as his out-of-order plan. This, 
some might remember, consists of hang- 
ing an out-of-order sign on a segregated 
public facility marked ‘“‘colored.” Weare 
told what happens then in the following 
excerpt from the May-June Carolina 
Israelite, which I include in the Recorp 
under leave to extend my remarks for 
the amusement of those with a sense of 
humor: 


One of the great retail chainstores has put 
the Golden out-of-order plan into opera- 
tion and with considerable success. They 
placed an out-or-order sign on the “white” 
drinking fountain in most of their stores 
in the upper South. Within 6 weeks every- 
body was drinking the “colored” water with- 
out any bad effects, physical or emotional; 
and all the signs came off, “out of order,” 
“white,” and “colored.” There is a problem, 
however. In most of these stores they made 
this experiment in the basement, and natu- 
rally they could not put an out-of-order 
sign simultaneously on the other floors. 
The whole idea Would have been given away 
and made matters worse. I understand they 
intend to stagger the out-of-order signs 
from now on. They’ll put them up on the 
second and fourth floors and then double 
back to the main and third floors. This 
thing has to be done—gradually. 

You throw a tiny pebble into a stream 
and you never really know the extent of the 
ripples. 

In a seminar on education in Tennessee I 
suggested to the Negro parents to make sure 
that their children study French immedi- 
ately upon entering high school. We know 
of course, that there is no vertical segrega- 
tion, but if the vertical Negro suddenly be- 
gins to talk French, he can even sit down 
without creating any serious emotion among 
the whites. I had a fellow try this out on 
the cashier’s line at the A. & P. store. He 
suddenly asked the cashier about some prod- 
uct in French, and the white folks ahead 
of him acutally broke ranks to give him pri- 
ority. 

Of course there could be too much of a 
good thing. If the Negroes of the South fol- 
low my suggestion it is possible that within 
20 years they'll all be talking French; it 
would no longer be a novelty. But by that 
time there may not be need for any more 
Golden plans. . 





The Highway Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, there is an article in the New York 
Times of this morning which demon- 


strates conclusively the wisdom of Con- 





gress in passing the highway bill. Con. 
gress early this year saw the need to 
move. There were highways that needed 
to be built. There were men that needed 


to be put to work. ot 
We passed a bill. And this morning it 
was announced that the volume of con- © Mr. 
struction contracts awarded for the In- Chica 
terstate Highway System last month was tion f 
almost double that of the month before, good s 
Mr. President, this is Congress at its day. 
finest. This is the kind of action that his im 
gives people confidence in their Govern- police 
ment. the p 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- He wa 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the gener 
REcorD as part of my remarks. es poor 
There being no objection, the article justice 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, man’s 


as follows: 
Contracts Up 50 Percent For RoaD BulD- 

ING*JUNE AWARDS $195 MILLION—$133 

MILLION ALSO GIVEN IN HIGHWAY AD BY 

UNITED STATES 

WasHINcTOoN, July 24.—The volume of con- 
tracts awarded for the Interstate Highway 
System last month was almost double that 
of the month before,.the Bureau of Public 
Roads reported today. 

June contract awards amounted to $1% 
million, covering 369 miles, compared # 
$105 million in May,.for 215 miles. 

In addition, the Bureau reported $13 
million of contract awards for 1,998 miles¢f 
Federal-aid primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions. = 

A spurt in highway building in recent 
months has been a factor in keeping col 
struction activity strong, helping to fist 
the cutback in expansion of industrial & 
cilities. See 

This year’s Federal highway legislation, 
made liberal in the name of combating i 
cession, included a special $400 million 
eral-aid fund. , 

The Bureau reported that under this pm — 
gram, as of June 30, construction was ; 
way on 358 miles. The estimated cost of tis 
mileage is $24,700,000, of which $16,600,00 
is Federal funds. eed 

Interstate highway construction un 
on June 30 totaled 3,167 miles, estimat 
cost $1,740,000,000. On the lesser f 
primary, secondary, and ; 
was underway on 23,330 miles, es 
cost $2,220,000,000. 7 e 

Other economic reports of the day sit 
department store sales continuing to 
last year’s levels, and railroad freig) 
ness staging a revival from lower 
early July, 
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The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
ent store sales last week were 2 per- 
cont greater than in the same week last year. 
gales were improved in 7 of the 12 Federal 
Reserve districts. 
ent store business has been better 
than a year ago for @ number of weeks, but 
for the 644 months since January 1 it trails 
jast year by 2 percent. Only the New York 
district has shown an improvement over 
last¥year, and that only 1 percent. 
The Association of American Railroads re- 
that freight car loadings last week 
had totaled 381,817 cars, which was 18.5 per- 
cent greater than the week before. Load- 
continued to be substantially below 
ago levels, however. Last week’s figure 
was 21.7 percent lower than the same week 


last year. 





Attorney Meyer “Duke” Kaufman, World 
War | Veteran, Dies at 71 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago members of the Illinois delega- 
tion from the Chicago area know that a 
good samaritan died the other day, Tues- 
day. No one seemed to care much except 
his immediate family and the press boys, 
police, and the legal fraternity around 
the police courts building in Chicago. 
He was the courtroom battler of another 
generation—fighting for the rights of the 
poor at the bar of justice where real 
justice must be held inviolate, the poor 
man’s supreme court—the municipal 
court—where the very roots of the ele- 
mental law, in its application creates 
respect and instills confidence in the 
citizen, alien or newcomer in our 
American institutions. 

Duke, as he was called, was a fiery 
orator and respected for his knowledge 
0 fthe law—with or without fee he put 
forth every effort to win his cause. He 
spent his life in defending the poor and 

unfortunate members of our. society in 
the criminal courts—certainly, it is not 
@ financially remunerative field of law; 
but in the end, at last there is a self- 
satisfaction of having done a great serv- 
ice for the weak, disillusioned, and 
forgotten members - of society, who 
needed an understanding friend to battle 
for their liberty and protect their rights. 

As a young lawyer, I watched this 

Seasoned veteran unfold his defense with 
Masterful technique. He was a true 
lawyer of the old school both in forensics 
and knowledge. I learned a great deal 
from him, and know that a peerless 
- legal light for the defense has entered 
Shadows. God will be good to him 

use he served those who needed him 
Most, and had less to give. Charity is the 
steatest virtue of life—and Duke was 
the personification of the gréatest of all 


Our heartfelt condolences to his dear 

» Ann, and his four sisters and 

who can be proud of his career. 

#e served man well and leaves a blessed 

_ Memory for his friends to remember— 
With prayers, 
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Knowledge: Our Strongest Weapon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Mr. Henry 
Kaiser, Jr., at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association, held 
in San Francisco on July 15, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

KNOWLEDGE: Ovur STRONGEST WEAPON 


Good afternoon, friends. It is an honor 
to have been asked to share some of my 
thoughts with so distinguished and won- 
derful an‘audience. The cause you pursue 
is the furtherance of knowledge and truth 
among our fellow men. I don’t think there 
is a greater cause anywhere. Without knowl- 
edge we are in darkness. Without truth we 
are slaves. 

Two months ago, on May 12, to be exact, 
I was passing in a car along a street in 
Oakland, very near our Kaiser company 
headquarters. We stopped for a moment 
at an intersection, and I happened to glance 
out of the window, where I caught sight 
of the afternoon newspapers. Their head- 
lines ,contained the announcement that a 
library of ours had been burned in Beirut. 
“United States Library Burned,” that’s what 
the newspaper said. Well, friends, it’s an old 
story, isn’t it? As our car moved on past 
that intersection, and into the flow of traf- 
fic, I reflected that I had just seen history 
repeat itself, not for the first time, nor the 
thirtieth, but for the millionth or twice that. 

And it set me to thinking, as I am sure 
it would you, that people are very aware 
of the power of ideas; and if these ideas do 
not agree with them, or threaten their 
security as despots or tyrants, they will be 
greater objects of fear than a dozen atom 
bombs or the appearance of a thousand 
soldiers in the streets. 

The American library at Beirut was 
burned not because it contained books or 
pamphlets but because it contained ideas. 
Book burning has gone on ever since books 
were written. But call it by its real name— 
idea burning—and you see both the futility 
of the deed itself and the strength of that 
which can never be burned. 

We are in a world which is making noises 
like it was going to crack right down the 
center with the strain of two conflicting 
ideas. To save this world and ourselves 
from destruction we will have to make use 
of the strongest weapon we have, the 
weapon of knowledge. 

We must arm ourselves with knowledge. 
We must grow up to ourselves and the 
promise of this great country. We must 
better understand the meaning of liberty, 
what it means to be a free individual. 

I don’t know whether or not we really 
understand these things. We’ve come to 
accept them, and we sloganize about them. 
But then we sloganize about a great many 
things. Slogans are convenient. You can 
hang your hat on them, along with all the 
thinking that’s supposed to go on under- 
neath, But when it comes to democracy and 
freedom these things you have to know, and 
not just you and I but our young people, too, 
and our very young. And we have to know 
them as well as Franklin and Jefferson 
knew them, which is to know them as live 
things an@ not as words in a book. 
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How much of our knowledge is in our 
hearts instead of on our tongues? How much 
do we really reflect on the life about us? How 
much do we really value that system of 
government which can operate freely in 
Washington, and freely in the 48 States, and 
freely, at the same time, through every 
county, city, township, and hamlet of this 
Nation? 

To know these things, to really know and 
to love them, is to be strong in that knowl- 
edge. For you cannot know these things in 
this way without effort, 

You people are the guardians of a won- 
derful institution—the American library. On 
@ library’s shelves what do you find? Why, 
books, of course. And pamphlets, you say, 
And magazines. 

No, what you find there is something like 
this: 

“We have got as far as we have because we 
produced a certain kind of human being. 
That human being is, first of all, a fellow 
with his eye on the future and not on the 
past. He likes to go off on his own and start 
something. This fellow has emerged out of 
the concept of equality—which means every 
person has a right to a break.”* 

Dorothy Thompson said that. 

And a little further along, on the shelves 
of this same librdry, you might find this: 

“The man who regards his own life and 
that of his fellow creatures as meaningless 
is not merely unfortunate but almost dis- 
qualified for life.” 

The writer? Albert Einstein. 

A library is not just a storehouse of knowl- 
edge. It is an arsenal of truth, a living 
and vital part of a free society. 

And yet how little we know. 

I have said, in the title of my talk, that 
knowledge is our strongest weapon. I be- 
lieve it is. I believe that our survival will 
depend upon how much we know and how 
wisely we use what we know to defend our- 
selves. ° 

The other day a group of Russian journal- 
ists were passing through San Francisco. 

“We are most impressed,” one of them 
said, “by the very great interest here in Rus- 
sian youth. Everywhere we go there are 
questions about our young people and our 
students. But, judging from the questions 
asked, Americans know very little about Rus- 
sian life. That, we think, is too bad.” 

I think it is, to, and I would like to ask, 
Why don’t we? 

True, the Soviet Union hasn’t made it very 
easy for us to know them, but on the other 
hand how easy have we made it for our- 
selves? I think we have to be fearful of 
erecting an Iron Curtain of our own in this 
country. We have to fear becoming what 
might be called “intellectual isolationists,’’ 
out of the apprehension that our youth, if 
brought into contact with Soviet ideas, might 
fall in love with those ideas. I think our 
young people are more intelligent than that. 
They are not babes in arms, and we had 
better stop wrapping them in swaddling 
clothes and feeding them by a single form- 
ula if we want the America of the future to 
be guided by men and women whose decisions 
are based on sober knowledge rather than 
superstition and bias. 

Communism, or any similar “ism” is as 
hateful to me as it is to you. But I think 
we have to dig beneath it, and understand 
its roots, before we can hope to nullify the 
poison of its leaves and branches, 

A short time ago I asked a librarian friend 
of mine this question: “What are the Rus- 
sians doing with their libraries?’’ 

He answered: “A great deal, I suspect, 
only~it’s rather difficult to find out just 
exactly what. The moment you start asking 
questions ahout Russia, people are ready to 
call you a Communist.” 

We had better disabuse ourselves of this 
practice; for believe me, friends, what we 
don’t know can hurt us and hurt us deeply. 
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Right now we are very busy trying to 
“keep up with the Khrushchevs,” putting 
great stress on science, technology, the teach- 
ing of physics in our junior and senior high 
schools, and the like. 

But science is only a part of knowledge; 
and America will survive, in the long run, 
not on the kind of chemicals she produces 
in her laboratories but on the kind of men 
she produces on Main Street and on Capitol 
Hill—men of vision and resolve. 

I think we have to develop in our young 
people a greater love of the humanities as 
well, a keener interest in literature, history, 
and government, a deepr awareness of the 
problems and destinies of other races and 
nations. 

Our wonderful exchange should be trebled, 
even quadrupled, over what they are now. 
Our political-science courses should be 
brought down from the universities into 
the high schools, along with more inten- 
sive work on languages and comparative 
history. Our students should know some- 
thing abcut England, China, India—yes— 
and about Russia. They should read her 
history under the Czars and under Lenin 
and Stalin. And they should know some- 
thing about the different religions of this 
world, becouse to know a people’s religion 
is to know why they act as they do. 

The American Library Association can 
play a great role in all of this. For what I 
am suggesting is not just an educational 
revival in America but an educational 
coming of age. 

We cannot afford to be half educated. We 
cannot afford to do things halfway. We 
must turn everything to our use, and waste 
nothing. 

It reminds me of a story they tell about 
Henry Ford. Ford once specified that a 
shipments of engine parts, should be de- 
livered in wooden crates, of a certain size. 
These wooden crates, he further directed, 
should be held together..by screws, rather 
than nails. He even wrote down the exact 
size of the screws he wanted, and the exact 
place they should fit into the boxes. And 
all this for just ordinary, everyday shipping 
crates, mind you. 

Well, the manufacturers of the engine 
parts grumbled, but they agreed to the con- 
ditions. If Ford wanted to make a lot of 
fuss about shipping crates, well, that was 
the privilege of an eccentric genius. They 
would play along with him. 

Came delivery day and revelation. For lo, 
and behold, the sides of those wooden ship- 
ping crates turned out to be exactly the 
size of the floorboards, of Henry’s model T’s. 
With each screw hole correctly spaced and 
drilled, the boards were ready to be slipped 
right into place. .Henry Ford's whimsy had 
been the work of a genius, all right, but 
hardly an eccentric one. 

Waste nothing. Let us use our minds, 
every corner of them. 

And who can tell but that our efforts might 
one day lead us to peace rather than war? 
Certain it is, that if we allow ignorance to 
prevail, any hope of peace must be put aside 
forever. 

For ignorance is weakness, and the weak 
die. 

As William Randolph Hearst put it: 
“Whatever begins to be tranquil is gobbled 
up by something that is not tranquil.” 

Ignorance breeds tranquillity. 

In the Kaiser companies—say Kaiser 
Aluminum, Kaiser Steel, or Willys Motors— 
we try to study every move our competitors 
are making, just as they study us. We get 
to know our competitors. We analyze’ their 
products—their selling techniques. If in- 
stead of doing this, we tried to pretend our 
competitors did not exist—our markets 
would soon be taken away from us and we 
would be through. 


Russia is there. China is there. And 
Russia and China are not going to grow 
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the basic need—a selling job. If you've got 
And if you 


weaker, but stronger. Their youth are being 
educated—drilled, if you like—and they are 
learning about us. They are going to know 
us better than we know them, unless we get 
busy and put aside our comic books, and our 
pulp novels, and our easy reading habits— 
and go to work. 

And I mean we are going to have to work 
hard, not only to acquire knowledge but to 
bring knowledge to others—and to cultivate 
a ground in which knowledge can flourish. 

And I think in connection with this, that 
libraries must look upor themselves not as 
storehouses, but as town halls, where opin- 
ions can be exchanged between individuals 
and groups, as well as between readers and 
authors; where more and more adult classes 
may be held, in. the evenings, on weekends, 
during that leisure time we are so hotly pur- 
suing; where youth groups cah be organized 
for after school and evening symposiums; 
where films may be shown; where great mu- 
sic may be heard; where leading authorities 
the world over, may be invited to speak be- 
fore, and participate in, open discussion 
groups. 

It is not enough that we in industry, 
should rely upon libraries as sources for our 
research material. Nor that universities 
should be centered around them. You need 
to reach the people. The voter, the man re- 
sponsible for those who will ‘make the de- 
cisions for each of us. 

I should like just for a moment, to ask 
this question: You people have a product— 
what is being done to improve this product? 
What is being done to bring people off the 
streets, and out.of their homes, to use this 
product? 

You and I can sit here all day, and talk 
to each other about the need for knowledge. 

And I can say, and you can agree with me, 
that knowledge is a wonderful thing. But 
unless you get people to seek out this 
knowledge, you are not doing the job. 

One of our most intense pursuits is the 
pursuit of leisure time. Television is aware 
of this pursuit—so are the movies—so is 
radio—so are newspapers and magazines. 
Purthermore, they are doing something 
about it. 

You might say all these media are com- 
petitors of yours. Well, they are—but only 
because this is a hungry world, and the race 
to satisfy that hunger will fall not to the 
swiftest, but to the most imaginative—the 
ones who make the most imaginative use of 
modern techniques to satisfy the oldest hun- 
ger of all—the hunger to know things. 

Honestly, now, what do you suppose the 
average man would say, if he were asked to 
give his impression of a typical library? 
He’s standing on a street corner, in the 
bright sunlight, with the traffic hooting and 
honking all around him. And he is asked: 
“What, sir, is your impression of a public 
library?” 

Would he think of something bright, 
amusing, attractive? Or would he recall 
something bound in by rules? Some- 
thing with a “no this” and a “no that” 
wrapped around it, like lengths of old muslin 
around @ mummy? Something musty, dark 
and forbidding? Something not to go for- 
ward to, with light spirit and eager brain— 
but something to avoid like an empty ware- 
house on a Sunday afternoon? 

If this latter picture is the one conceived 
by Mr. Average-Man, then, indeed, is your 
job cut out for you. It doesn’t matter 
whether this picture is true or not. You 
may know it’s not true—and I may know it. 
But if that is the picture that is in the 
public mind, then you have got to get down) 
to the business of correcting that picture. 
Maybe it’s a job of public relations. If so, 
it’s your responsibility to go out and find 
the people to help you solve this problem. 
You’ve got to get out and do something, if 
you want to change this picture—right or 
wrong. But this again comes right back to 
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the product, are you selling it? you 
haven't got the product, what are you doing 
to get it? : 
You are not just keepers of our books— 
not just warehousemen of our ideas—yoy 
are there as well, to stimulate 
power, and to enrich our vision. ; 
There’s a barber I know. I’ve known 
for quite a few years, and I like him. 7 
the way he cuts my hair. His name is 
Well, Bill hasn’t had many customers 
near where I live—and s0, after quite g 
years, he’s decided to move to another 
tion. I’m not sure Bill is going to make jt 
at that new location. And there’s a reason 
why. I don't think the peoplé in the new 
neighborhood are going to be any more at. 
tracted, by the condition of Bill’s 
floors, and shelves, than were the people in 
the old neighborhood. 


i 
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up a little? Make the place look nice 
“Sure, Mr. Kaiser,” he’d reply—‘I’ll do that,” 

But the very next time I'd visit him, it 
would be the same thing. The last“time’] 
went there, in fact, there was a “Closed” sign 
hanging in the doorway. Well, knowing Bill, 
I knocked anyway—and sure enough, out he 
came. He had forgotten to turn the 
around when he came to work that 

Bill’s not going to make it, until Bil 
changes. You’ve got to have the product 
first—and then you've got to sell that prod- 
uct. You can’t wait, like Bill, for the people 
to walk in on you. You've got to go out and 


get ’em. You've got to advertise for them. © 


Progress is slow, I know—sometimes pain- 
fully slow. I’m sitting in a wheelchair— 
now this wheelchair is made of steel mostly, 
and it weighs around 45 pounds. That may 
not seem like much—but stuff somebody like 
myself into it, weighing around 200 
and wheel me around all day, and it begins 
to grow on you—if you know what I mean. 

Well for over a year now, I’ve been trying 
to promote the idea among one of the largest 
manufacturers of these things, to make them 
out of aluminum, and shed about 25 pounds 
of weight. Well, I can’t be too sure, and 
I certainly don’t want to be labeled a wild- 
eyed optimist—but I think that idea of mine 
is just beginning to penetrate where it 
should. It’s taken about 14 months of per 
sistent pushing, but I think they're getting 
the idea. ‘ 

Pushing—that’s the word. You've really 
got to push in this world, or you're run over 
before you know it, by someone who's push- 
ing harder. Let me remind you—there’s only 
one way to push, and that’s forward. ; 

Furthermore, what began as a purely per- 
sonal inquiry on my part, has led to the 
discovery that this particular company which 
makes these wheelchairs turns out about 
60,000 to 80,000 each year—not a bad market 
for Kaiser Aluminum, should that idea of 
mine ever bear fruit. ° 

I can’t tell you librarians how to improve 
your product; except that communications & 
a very broad thing, and I think you've go 
to be just as broad. I don’t think we al 
afford to be book collectors only, when ideas 


are being communicated in film, over tele» 


vision networks, through records, and by 
every electronic means at our disposal. 


There’s a library going up in San Lea | 


dro. I kind of admire the way they're going 
about it. I’ve looked at their plans. 
got space for a theater and projection 
and a music library, and there’s & 
air about the children’s room and in @ 






walks. It breathes, it has life, it is not jut 


@ depository, not a vault, it is a din 
beauty and light. hoe 
And once you improve your product 







of the selling tools at your disposal, thilt 


just of television. Here is a 
which you can use to bring people 





their homes and off the streets into your 





libraries. How much use are you 
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it? Or are you being hopeful like Bill the 
narber, waiting for people to-walk in under 
their own power? That could be a long 





Feet across the bay, In Oakland, we have 
a new television station— KTVU. Now I am 
-quite sure that this station has public service 
time available for announcemenys. And it’s 
also got a big following, because it is show- 
ing some of the best movies around. Now 
has anybody from the Library Association ap- 
hed KTVU, and asked for free time, to 
people to come to the library? If so, I 
haven't heard about it. 

You know, it’s easier to use television than 
to lose it. No amount of wishful thinking 
js going to make television pack up its bags 
and move away. It’s here, and though net- 
work time may be too costly there are local 
stations like KTVU, here in the bay area, 
which can be used. Are you letting this op- 
portunity escape you? Think about that for 
amoment. And think, also, of your product. 
You can’t rush out and sell something that 
isn’t sellable. 

The problems before us are complex and 
multidimensional. We cannot hope to “solve 
them as half-educated, one-dimensional peo- 
le. 

By providing America with the tools and 
the facilities to meet this challenge you will 
be rendering a great and immeasurable serv- 
ice. 
But let me remind you, once again, that 
we cannot wait forever to take up these tools 
and use them, nor can we wait for the public 
to discover them on their own. 

To sum up, it seems to me that you have 
two jobs ahead of you. First, to improve the 
14,163 libraries of the United States and 
Canada. I am surprised there are not more. 
There should be, considering the fact that 
we have 150 million people in this country 
and another 14 million in Canada. And sec- 
ondly, to bring the people in, new people, 
and not just hundreds of\ them but thou- 
sands. Do not wait for them, bring them in. 

And if you do these two jobs you will help 
America grow stronger in mind as well as in 
material goods. 


“What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant a ship that will cross the sea, 
We plant a mast to carry the sails, 

‘We plant the planks to withstand the gales— 
The keel, and keelson, the beam and knee— 
We plant a ship when we plant a tree.” 


May each of us, together, plant a tree 
which will carry America ang the free world 
forward to the bright future under full sail. 

|. Thank you, friends, good luck and God 
bless you. 
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White House Conference on the Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


_. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most important things 
that could be done at the present time 
is to give deep consideration to the prob- 

of our senior citizens. 
Yesterday the House Education and 
t Committee approved a bill calling 
ora ee ae a on the 
aging. a@ cons - 
og ctive forward. 


This is a country in which we are not 
full and adequate use of many 
of, our experienced people, It is time 
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that we acted to take advantage of this 
tremendous reservoir of talent which 
now is put to little use. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
asSspart of my remarks the United Press 
article printed in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuirre House Partry on AGING Is BACKED 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—The House Labor 
Committee approved today a bill calling for 
a White House Conference on the Aging. 

The bill, approved by a voice vote, directs 
President Eisenhower to. schedule the con- 
ference before September 30, 1960. 

The conference would make recommen- 
dations to the President in such fields as 
employment, housing, medical care, and 
community activities for the elderly. 

In general, the conference would follow 
the pattern of the White House Conference 
on Education in late 1955. It would be pre- 
ceded by State conferences under the super- 
vision of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The bill would authorize $50,000 to finance 
the cost. of planning State conferences and 
sending ‘State delegates to the national 
session. 

The committee also approved a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Labor to establish 
safety regulations for stevedores and long- 
shoremen. It added a provision opposed by 
the administration to require the Secretary 
to appoint a committee representing unions, 
industry, and the Coast Guard to advise him 
on safety standards. _ 





‘Waseerteas and Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
récent days we have heard a great deal 
about Nasserism and nationalism. The 
point has frequently been made that 
these two movements are not necessarily 
identical, although in the current Mid- 


dle East situation it is increasingly hard 


to separate them. 

In this connection; two items in the 
press have come to my attention which 
I think bear close reading. The first of 
these is dn editorial in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald for July 24, 1958, 
entitled “Nasser and Nationalism.” The 
second is an article from the London 
Times, written by one of its special cor- 
respondents, entitled “Springs of Arab 
Nationalism.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two items be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 24, 1958] 
NASSER AND NATIONALISM 

There is a strong temptation to blame the 
Wetsern predicament in the Near East on the 
mere machinations of Nasser and the Com- 
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munists. Such a simple assessment not only 
misses the more basic cause of the unrest, it 
also leads to wrong conclusions as to what 
would be a wise course in the future. 

Colonel Nasser has given expression to a 
particularly virulent kind of nationalism, 
and the Communists have been quick to ex- 
ploit it in terms of the disruption of old 
power relationships. Nasser, though he by 
no means has the military machine of a Hit- 
ler, has some of the same megalomaniacal 
ideas and has embraced some of the same 
subversive tactics. But nationalism in the 
Near East existed long before Nasser, and it 
would exist in one form or another without 
him today. 

What is happening in the Near East is a 
facet of the anti-colonial revolution that has 
swept Asia and is sweeping Africa. This rev- 
olution owes more to the ideas of jefferson 
and Gandhi, and to the centrifugal effect of 
two world wars, than to any current polit- 
ical maneuvers. Sometimes the revolution 
is blind; colonialism is associated with the 
presence of the western white man irrespec- 
tive of the libertarian framework western in- 
stitutions may have brought, and irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the old kinds of exploit- 
ation are rapidly passing. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that 
Nasserism and Arab nationalism are synony- 
mous, and that if only somewhat Nasser’s 
influence could be checkmated old relation- 
ships could be resumed. The nationalist 
fervor in the Near East is something much 
larger than the immediate problems pre- 
sented by Nasser’s subversion. It is rooted 
in a heretofore largely inchoate striving for 
dignity and importance, a feeling of com- 
munity based upon common religion and 
language, an abhorrence of symbols of past 
repression. To many, Nasser seems to rep- 
resent success in this endeavor, whatever his, 
methods. 

Yet there is a constant danger that the 
American and British expeditions to Lebanon 
and Jordan will créate just such an impres- 
sion. The dispatch of American troops to 
Lebanon was in response to repeated appeals, 
but it had less to do with the immediate sit- 
uation in that tiny republic than with the 
revolution in Iraq. There was a feeling in 
western capitals, probably correct, that if 
nothing were done to bolster friendly govern- 
ments others would topple or that there 
might be a more serious kind of intervention. 
However necessary was the response when it 
came, it had earmarks of panic and despera- 
tion. To think that the presence of Ameri- 
can troops had solved the more basic prob- 
lem, or that Nasser’s subversion alone was 
responsible for the turmoil in Lebanon, 
would be monumentally foolish. 

The important question, of course, is what 
we do in the future. If we are lucky, we 
may persuade members of_the United Na- 
tions to take over the task of protecting the 
integrity of Lebanon and Jordan; we also 
may be able to establish some more. effective 
guaranties against indirect aggression. But, 
barring the indefinite use of force which 
would be as repugnant to Americans as to 
the Arab peoples, we are altogether unlikely 
to see the reestablishment of old relation- 
ships in the area. 

This, in turn, poses a challenge to Ameri- 
can and western thinking. For real stability 
in the Arab Near East may well lie with in- 
dependent neutrals rather than with shaky 
allies. There is no reason whatever to yield 
to the aggressive manifestations of Nasser- 
ism or to abandon our commitments; but 
there is every reason to accommodate west- 
ern interests to Arab nationalism and to seek 
ways of channelizing that nationalism along 
moderate lines at the same time that steps 
are taken to make available alternate oil 
sources. That means heeding the counsel of 
authentic nationalists in such countries as 
Tunisia and the Sudan; it means, also, using 
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the tools of imaginative political and eco- 
nomic policy in anticipating new eruptions. 
Above all it means recognition of the in- 
evitability of change. If we are to have any 
influence in minimizing violent change in 
the Near East, then we must be prepared to 
assert ourselves in helping bring about con- 
structive change. 


_——— 


[From the London Times] 
SprINGS OF ARAB NATIONALISM 


The emotion which persuades a Beirut 
taxi driver to display a photograph of Nas- 
ser, or a Syrian president to unite his coun- 
try with Egypt, or a Baghdad mob to burn 
the British Embassy, is usually described as 
Arab nationalism. But, although in some 
ways it is parallel to—and indeed springs 
from—the national sentiment which turned 
Europe into nation states, it is an emotion 
with its own special complexities. ‘Aruba, 
“Arabism” or “Arabdom,” the word which is 
on the lips of every politician and the pen 
of every journalist, means the fact of being 
an Arab. The positive elements of Arabism 
are not so much racial as a sense of com- 
mon history, and, much more potent, the 
existence of a common language. Islam, 
which provides a common pattern of social 
behavior as well as a divinely inspired book 
in the Arabic language, is perhaps the strong- 
est element of all, though it is still heresy 
to orthodox nationalism to suggest that 
there is any essential division between Chris- 
tian dnd Muslim Arabs. 

At least as strong as the positive ele- 
ments of Arabism are the negative. In its 
present form it means, above all, not being 
ruled—and preferably not being influenced 
by—non-Arabs. It means not admitting any 
form of commercial, diplomatic, or intel- 
lectual inferiority. Arabism is attached to 
no particular social or political beliefs, 
though its leaders usually have, or soon adopt 
reformist programs. For the man in the 
street, however, Arabism is something that 
can stand by itself. If he is poor, or his 
landlord tyrannous, the administration 
corrupt, elections crooked, or life generally 
frustrating, this is almost certainly the fault 
of alien influences which the triumph of 
Arabism will sweep away. 

Arab nationalism has grown in this way 
because it is based on an apparently inex- 
plicable humiliation. There, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, was a blaze of glory, 
unique in its suddenness and extent. From, 
so it seems, virtually nothing the Arabs pro- 
duced a prophet, a religion, an empire, and 
a civilization, which made the name “Arab” 
inferior to none and dominant from Spain 
to India. Then came centuries of decline 
and decay until, by the time when, in the 
19th century, Arabs first began a critical 
survey of the world they lived in, the only 
genuinely independent Arabs were those so 
poor and remote that it had been worth 
nobody’s while to subjugate them. What 
had gone wrong? 

The dawn of this critical period, and the 
birth of Arab nationalism, is usually asso- 
ciated with the rise of Mehemet Ali in 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali was the incarnation of 
the negative elements of Arabism. * * * 
Impatient, brutal, thrusting western tech- 
niques on a torpid populace, Mehemet Ali 
was the Peter the Great of the Arab world. 

The positive aspects of Arabism first 
emerged most clearly in Lebanon. where, 
owing to the existence of a solid Christian 
community, intellectual influences from Eu- 
rope most easily took root. These Lebanese 
Arabs who simultaneously rediscovered the 
past heritage of their race and the present 
achievements of Europe, and then compared 
them with the stagnation of Ottoman rule, 
had no choice but to become political. 

It is all very recent. Arab nationalism 
was a matter of secret societies until the 
First World War. Men like Nuri es-Said 
and Shukri Kuwatly of Syria belong really 
to the first generation of Arab nationalism. 
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It is partly because the whole period of polit- 
ical growth for the Arabs, from scratch to the 
age of the United Nations and the hydrogen 
bomb, has had to be compressed into less 
than a century, that their ideas seem often 
simultaneously very muddled and very 
simple. So many doctrines, suggestions, and 
outside forces are pulling them hither and 
thither, that it has been simpler to sum up 
their belief in a word, Arabism, which is 
something that can be felt so strongly that it 
needs no analysis. 

Since the first generation, of course, Arab- 
ism has taken specific directions, or, rather, it 
has run up against specific obstacles which 
have diverted its course into new channels. 
The consequences of the First World War 
were disillusion. No doubt they were dis- 
illusioning for all the combatants. But the 
Arabs were less used than tired Europe to see- 
ing political illusions vanish in a puff of 
smoke. -Unity, independence, glory—all the 
things they had excitedly come to think of as 
being within reach, evaporated. Humiliation 
had become more profound. And the scape- 
goats were at hand—western imperialism, 
Zionism, and treacherous leaders: These are 
still the scapegoats. 

For disciples of Arabism,; too much has 
gone wrong to make it possible to do without 
guilty men. The Arab League has failed. 
The Palestine war failed. In spite of inde- 
pendence, unity has not materialized. It is 
Nasser’s achievement to have fitted all his 
acts into the picture that Arab nationalists 
had drawn of a savior. 

As has happened in the case of many other 
political prophets, Nasser’s standing as the 
incarnation of arabism tends to increase in 
proportion as his direct influence decreases. 
Egyptians may still be proud of him, but 
most of them lack the terrifying fanaticism 
that his name can conjure up in countries 
like Iraq, where Nasser worship was officially 
forbidden. Nasser’s neighbors in the Sudan 
and Libya and Lebanon know that his med- 
dling has frequently taken forms—violence, 
incitement to murder—which are hard to 
reconcile with any principles of behavior, let 
alone the brotherhood of all Arabs. 

If it were possible for the Arab countries 
to try the experiment of unity, under Nasser 
or anyone else, they would probably come to 
realize that political ideals are not as easy 
of realization as they seem. The contradic- 
tions and rivalries in the vast extent of the 
Arab world would be shown to spring from 
realities, and not to be inventions of impe- 
rialism. Neutrality and isolationism would 
be found to be incompatible with cutting 
a commanding figure on the world stage. 


But, at present, it is not possible for the 
Arabs to feel that they are in sight of their 
goal. A sense of victory has not obliterated 
a sense of humiliation. Anyone who urges 
them to press on, and who unearths more 
sinister forces working against their interests 
will find a response. This is not strange. 
Arab nationalism is still young enough to 


be working out its character. The trouble : 


is that it is clearer about its enemies than 
its friends, and that the working-out process 
has to go on in the most sensitive part of 
the world’s surface, 





Review of United Nations Role in Middle 
East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REc- 





orD, I include the following editorial 
from,the Milwaukee Journal of July 93. 
It is an excellent review of the develop. 
ments to date in the United wn. 
with respect to the difficult situation jp 
the Middle East, and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle: ; 

A REVIEW OF MrppLe EAsT CRIsis AND Rong 

OF THE U.N. 


\ 

The struggle over the Middle East in the 
United Nations boils down to this: 

The United States is trying hard to haye 
the cloak of United Nations moral approval 
thrown over its intervention. Russia js- 
equally determined to withhold that cloax 
and try to show this country up as a naked 
aggressor. 

For almost the first time since the Uniteg 
Nations was founded, the United States is in 
danger of suffering a major setback in world 
opinion. Many of our friends—pro-Western 
and non-Communist nations—are withhold. 
ing their support and are even highly criti- 
cal of-our Middle East intervention. 

The maneuvering in the United Nations 
is worth review. ; 

Lebanon appealed to the U. N. on May 22, 
asking help against external aggression 
which the Lebanese said came from the 
United Arab Republic—in effect, Nasser’s 
Egypt. Sweden proposed a force of U. W, 
observers to determine whether aggression 
existed. The force went to Lebanon to study 
the situation. 

The preliminary report of the observer 
force cited no massive intervention into 
Lebanon. But it did not, as it develops, rule 
out the possibility of intervention existing. 
It merely said that, at the time, the force 
had not been able to check all rebel positions 
along the border and had not found sizable 
intervention in places that it had checked. 

Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, aft- 
er talks with Egypt’s Nasser and a visit to 
Lebanon, said he believed that no massive 
intervention existed. He reportedly was 
hoping to give Nasser a way of pulling out of 
the Lebanon situation gracefully and at the 
same time giving the Lebanese time to solvé~ 
their own problems. 

But then came the Iraq revolt. The United 
States, at the request of Lebanon's Presi- 
dent, landed marines in Lebanon. The 
United States then rushed to the U. N. and 
said, “Take over to stop aggression.” 

The answer, from Sweden, Japan, and oth- 
er nations, was. “What aggression?” The fat 
was in the fire. The last several days have 
seen it sputter and flame in the Security 
Council. 

Sweden immediately proposed withdrawal 
of the U. N. observer force so that the U.™. 
would not be associated with the United 
States effort in Lebanon. Only Sweden and 
Russia supported the plan. 

Russia proposed that the U. N. condemn 
American intervention and order the United 
States troops out. Only Russia voted for 
that, but Sweden and Japan abstathed, giv- 
ing the United States no comfort. 

The United States proposed expansion of 
the observer force, establishment of contact 
between United States and U. N. forces and 
possibly placing United States troops under 
U. N. direction. Britain, France, Nationalist 
China, the ousted regime of Iraq, Panama, 
Colombia, Canada, and Japan voted for the 
proposal. Sweden abstained. Russi« sald 
“No,” thus vetoing the plan. "5% 

Japan urged that the U. N. observer force 


be increased to a size capable of handling 


the iebanese situation so that the United 
State; could withdraw. Russian amend- 
ment; to condemn the United States and 
force United States withdrawal failed, OMY 
Russia voted for the amendments.» : 
again, Sweden and abstained. 
then vetoed the Japanese plan. (Hammar 
skjold is planning to add to the observer 
force on his own initiative.) 
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Thus the Security Council is deadlocked. 
The one sure thing is that the United States 
pas thus far been denied the moral cloak of 
the U.N. The devastating thing is that this 
country has also been denied the support of 
many of its firm friends. Even some of the 
nations that have given support have been 
sharply critical. And nations not on the 
security Council, such as India, West Ger- 
many, Ghana, Morocco, Ceylon, and many 
Latin American states, have been con- 


demnatory. 


FF ee eee, Sen 


something have so far failed. Our moral po- 
sition before the world has thus been weak-~ 
ened, Our belated attempt to cover up in- 
tervention with U. N. approval has not suc- 
ceeded. Hammarskjold has pointed out that 
the U. N. is not an entity—like a nation. It 
can work only when nations in negotiation 
want it to. Russia, of course, does not want 


ig pi 


this case, many other nations who normally 
take our side won’t give this country U. N. 

approval either. 

An alternative to Security Council action is 
a meeting of the U. N. General Assembly. It 
at least doubtful that we can get the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote there. Even if we do, 
it would only be after bitter attacks on this 
country and its intervention—attacks such 
as India, for example, has already promised. 
These attacks would be broadcast to the 
world—and would be devastating to our rep- 
utation in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. 

Another alternative is a summit meeting— 
in the U. N. Security Council, as the United 
States and the British have propesed. But 
this poses problems, too. It would be an 
ideal forum for the Russians, if they agreed 
to it. With Security Council procedural re- 
strictions it could be stalemated.: 

Hammarskjold apparently desires a for- 

. mal meeting of heads of states sitting in the 

Security Council—with the leaders involved 
retiring to private sessions to negotiate and 
make proposals to the council. 

The Russians seem to dislike the idea. 
* They want to force a real summit conference 

outside the U. N—the kind that has been 

x) called the wrong meeting, at the wrong time 
and place on the wrong, subject. They want 
&n open world: forum at which Khrushchev 
could whiplash the western leaders and es- 
tablish himself as the dominant advocate 
of world peace. 

Either conference now would violate this 
gountry’s principles that’a summit meeting 
must be preceded by careful preparation, 
must discuss problems left unsolved at the 
last summit meeting, and must have some 
teal chance of making progress. 

Thus on all points, from all sides, the 
American position is besieged. From every 
standpoint this country is in a mess—and 
has lost the moral position upon which its 
leadership of the forces of freedom and peace 
absolutely depends. 

~ We have lost the initiative. We stand bare 


of policy. The gravity of the situation can- 
hot be minimized. 


to ee ee 
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District Federal Judge Win G. Knoch 


Named for United States Appeals 
» Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, OF 
I HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
7 OF ILLINOIS” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
the honor of the bench ae bar of Ili- 


The pleas for the United Nations to do. 


itto. But the dismally sad truth is that, m ‘ 
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nois that the distinguished_jurist and 
active Legionnaire district judge of the 
seventh Federal district has been named 
by Senator DirKsEeNn for appointment to 
the United States court of appeals. He 
has demonstrated on his record through- 
out his legal career, as assistant states 
attorney, and circuit court judge of Du 
Page County, Ill., as well as Federal dis- 
trict judge, a high capacity for judicial 
responsibility and proven integrity. In 
the American Legion he was ever at the 
service of his comrades—and has earned 
their respect-and love. His deep devotion 
to patriotic principles of true American- 
ism have endeared him to the rank and 
file of the organization. 

He is a patient, quiet, and honest 
servant of the people. He is a polished 
speaker and has appeared innumerable 
times before audiences to deliver inter- 
esting speeches on subjects of national 
and local import. He, no doubt, will be 
advanced to this high and important 
judicial position, wherein he must weigh 
the court procedures and law questions 
involved in the trials of the district court. 
He has always enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for being just and fair, together 
with a vast knowledge in all fields of law. 
A fearless judge with a kind heart and 
with a high sense of loyalty to his oath 
of office. 

He is a great jurist and is recognized 
as a pillar of justice in any court that 
he honors by his acceptance to preside. 

The Chicago Tribune does him merited 
honor and justice in these excerpts taken 
from an article written by the popular 
and seasoned political editor, George 
Tagge, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of July 23, 1958] 
JUDGE KNOCH SLATED FOR UNITED STATES 
APPEALS COURT 
(By George Tagge) 

Judge Win G. Knoch, who in 1953 became 
the first Republican to be appointed to the 
Federal district court in Chicago in 22 years, 
is slated for appointment to fill a vacancy on 
the United States circuit court of appeals. 

The tribune learned that Senator DirKsEN 
(Republican, Illinois) has recommended 
presidential appointment for Judge Knoch 
with the hope that Senate confirmation can 
be obtained before the 1958 session ends next 
month. . 

FBI BEGINS CHECK 

Routine checking by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has been begun here. Although 
the’ FBI process often requires 6 ,weeks, the 
fact that Judge Knoch was cleared by the 
same agency in 1953 will lessen the time 
needed, Senator DirKsEn believes. 

Death early this year of Judge Walter C. 
Lindley created the vacancy on the appeals 
court at 1212 North Lake Shore Drive. Fur- 
ther delay in filling it might result in In- 
diana or Wisconsin, also in the appeals court 
territory, seeking to name the judge. 

Judge Knoch, 63, was an assistant state’s 
attorney and county judge of Du Page 


County before his first election to the circuit 


court in 1939. He often sat as a visiting 
judge in Chicago. His knowledge of both 
rural and urban problems was stressed by 
Republicans who sought t6 draft him as a 
candidate for governor in 1955. 

HEADED JUDGES’ GROUP 


Before attaining a Federal judgeship, 
Knoch served as president of the Illinois 
Circuit .and Superior Judges’ association. 
His grandfather, Christopher Knoch, immi- 
grated from Germany 100 years ago and 
settled in Naperville. 
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Communists Have Turned China From a 
Land of Warmth and Laughter Into a 
Desert of Unsmiling, Frightened Faces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr.PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Belleville (Ill.) News-Dem- 
ocrat on July 23, 1958. The article en- 
titled “Communist China as I Saw It” 
was written for United Press Interna- 
tional by Rev. Father Joseph Patrick-Mc- 
Cormack, a Maryknoll missioner, who 
was.released from 5 years in a Red Chi- 
nese prison and sent home. 

Father McCormack was born in Ros- 
common, Ireland, August 6, 1893. After 
attending schools in his native land he 
came to the United States, entered 
Maryknoll, and was ordained for the 
priesthood. In 1925 he left for the mis- 
sion of Fushun, Manchuria. During 
World War II he was interned by the 
Japanese but was~—repatriated to the 
United States in 1942. Early in 1943 he 
took up new work in the missions of 
Chile. After the war Father McCor- 
mack returned to Manchuria, but Com- 
munist Army advances forced him to 
withdraw into South China. He was ar- 
rested in Shanghai with seven other mis- 
sioners in 1953 and placed in a Red 
prison. 

Father McCormack’s story on life in a 
Chinese prison follows: 

CoMMUNIsT CuINa AS I Saw Ir 
(By Joseph P. McCormack, M. M.) 

Since my release after 5 years in a Red 
prison, people are continually asking me 
about the Chinese Communists. My reply 
is that there are no Chinese Communists for 
all Communists are men without countries. 
Regardless of their nationality—whether 
they’re Russian or Chinese, or even Ameri- 
can—once they’ve been indoctrinated with 
the Communist idea, they're the same all 
over the world—shrewd, fanatical, capable of 
doing anything to get what they want. 

But mostly they’re cruel. The Commu- 
nists that I mixed with during my trial and 
while in prison had lost not only their per- 
sonal identities, but their national character- 
istics as well. They were too cruel to. be 
called Chinese. 

The ordinary people of China are fright- 
ened to death because of Red brutality. 
They are terrorized by a highly efficient 
secret police organization which has a finger 
on everyone. A jailed Communist told me 
that between October 1953 and October 1954 
the Reds arrested 35 million Chinese from all 
walks of life, and on the slightest pretext. 

It’s unbelievable how the face of China has 
changed. What was once a land of warmth 
and laughter is now a desert of frightened, 
unsmiling faces. In Shanghai alone, over 1 
million people have been put in prison. The 
jails are jammed with men and women whose 
only crime is that they’re too poor to pay 
taxes. 

I saw part of the picture during a propa- 
ganda’ campaign which the Communists 
launched last February, using nine of us 
from the prison. After assigning 14 secret 
police to guard us, pney took us on a 30-day 
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conducted junket of new redevelopment 
projects. 

The tour was a big thing let me tell you, 
with high-powered publicity and all kinds of 
official clearance. Even though we knew we 
were being used—with photos taken of us in 
clean .white shirts, eating good food, and 
smoking cigarettes—I must say it was a nice 
switch from prison life. So we went along 
with the game. 

I wasn’t much impressed with their build- 
ing program. Most of it was a sham, like a 
set for a Hollywood movie. The one excep- 
tion was the big bridge at Hankow, which 
they've been working on for several years. 
It’s quite an engineering feat in any man’s 
book—especially for China. But the tragedy 
is that all this is being accomplished by slave 
labor. I saw thousands of workers at the 
bridge site—prisoners from the labor camps— 
their bodies thin and worn, carrying heavy 
loads that you wouldn't put on the backs of 
animals, much less human beings. 

The whole judicial system, from what I 
saw of it, is terrifying. As soon as the 
police pick you up, you know you don’t 
have a chance. Arrest is synonymous with 
guilt, and you never try to obtain leniency 
by defending yourself. When they grabbed 
me in 1953 they said that I could have a 
lawyer, but that I shouldn’t fight the charges. 
Because the more you fight, they told me, 
the more severe the penalty. They kept re- 
minding me that what I said to the court 
realty wouldn't matter—I would be judged 
on my mental attitude. 

I never did find out what they meant by 
mental attitude, but I suppose they marked 
me fairly high on it, because I only got a 
5-year sentence. 

It all started for me when the Reds came 
storming through Manchuria after World 
War II. I was up there then, as vicar capit- 
ular of the Maryknoll diocese of Fushun. 
The wind was blowing against us, and as 
the Communist movement grew stronger, 
the persecution of the church became more 
intense. 

The crucial point, in my own mind, was 
the slaying of an elderly Chinese priest in 
January 1948. For 2 winter months he had 
been in an unheated prison, covered only 
by burlap rags, and half starved. Then, 
on a bitter cold morning that I will never 
forget, they dragged him out of his cell, 
shot him three times in the back of the 
head, and kicked his body into a drainage 
ditch. 

From then on, it seemed, everything went 
against us, and in desperation, I decided to 
abandon the present and prepare for the 
future. 

The future of the church in China, as 
in any country, depends upon priests—so, 
I made arrangements for our 30 Fushun 
seminarians to move south, to Peiping, where 
they could continue their studies for the 
priesthood. With the help of God and a 
great deal of courage, my lads walked the 
550 miles of road from Fushun to Peiping, 
mostly by night, to avoid Communists and 
bandits; by Easter they were once more 
behind seminary walls. 

But north of us, the Communist victories 
kept piling up and I knew it was only a 
question of time before all of China would 
fall. So early in 1949 I hurried down to 
Shanghai, to arrange for their departure 
from the mainland and obtain funds to sup- 
port them. Eventually, nine of them made 
it to Hong Kong, where they were later 
ordained. The Communists caught the re- 
mainder and sent them back to their vil- 
lages in Manchuria, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops or Laws OF THE UNITED STaTEsS 


TiTLe 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—-The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second,.the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnis Mem 
bers without charge. : — 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu. 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the Proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 

addressed the Senate (House or Com. 
mittee). His remarks will appear h 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. . 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGREssiIonal, 





-RECORD any speech or extension of Temarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex. - 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 

the time limit herein fixed shall be 19 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp js 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shal! consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shal] 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govyern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcrEssIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis-_ 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any ome article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be co 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the 


Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 


to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcREssioNal 
Record which is in contravention of this 
aragraph. 

é 12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the sh 
script and prepare headings for all 

be printed in the Appendix, and shall 
suitable reference thereto at the proper 


in the proceedings. 
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United States Intervention in Lebanon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


‘OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the critical analyses of our 
recent moves in the Middle East, none 
have been clearer than Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
perger’s columns in the New York Times. 
Two of these in particular impressed me 
during recent days. 

The first was an article entitled “Les- 
sons of Logic and Its Lack,” which was 
published on July 19, 1958, and the sec- 
ond is entitled “Dilemma Without Visi- 
ble Solution,” which was published in 
the July 21, 1958, issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two articles be printed in the Appendix 
‘of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
onD, aS follows: : 

[From the New York Times of July 19, 1958] 
Lessons oF LoGiIc AND Its LAcK 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

The only steady aspect of our Middle 
Eastern policy is confusion. During a decade 
that saw creation of Israel, Nasser’s rise, the 
Suez war and a drumfire of coups and assas- 
sinations, the United States never managed 
to define its own fundamental attitudes. 
This observation applies to two.American 
administrations. Our Levantine follies have 
been gloriously bipartisan. 

Three dilemmas perplexed Washington 
from the start. We couldn’t resolve our de- 
termination to sponsor Israel with our crav- 
ing for Arab friendship. Therefore we 
wallowed in a trough of indecision. We 
found’ ourselves unable to reconcile preju- 
dices against colonialism with a need to sup- 
port our strongest ally, Britain. And we 
muddled our analysis of Arab nationalism by 
always regarding its development in rigid 
anti-Communist terms. 

The consequences led to diplomatic chaos. 
We have ended up supporting outdated 
regimes and opposing history’s trend. Of 
our principal friends concerned with the 
Middle East, Britain and Turkey are widely 
disliked because of imperialist memories, an 
equally detested France has been excluded 


from the area, Israel is hated and Iran is 
Weak and uneasy. 


AGAINST THE TIDE 


Today we find ourselves backing the Cha- 
mouns, the Sauds, and the Husseins against 
the tide of Arab renaissance. And, by our 
military interposition side by side with 
cao, we — sacrificed those preten- 

moral grandeur we had claimed in 
the United Nations. 

Our elementary aspirations are plain. We 
Sought to keep Soviet influence out of the 
East, to devise an alliance there for 

Purpose, and behind such a shield to 
Pacify the area. These aims failed. 
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By creating the Baghdad Pact we alienated 
Egypt, most influential nation in the Arab 
world, and India, most powerful non-Com- 
munist state in Asia. Yet we never had 
sufficient faith in that same pact to join it 
ourselves. 

We distributed arms instead of wisdom. 
Some of those arms have now been used to 
assassinate our three best friends in Iraq. 
We backed Nasser. But we wouldn’t give 
him all the weapons he demanded; so he 
turned to Russia. 

THE SUEZ AFFAIR 


Because we unnecessarily offended the 
Egyptian dictator we provoked him into seiz- 
ing the Suez Canal Co. This event could 
have been foreseen in the cloudiest crystal 
ball. But we didn’t have one single position 
paper prepared in advance. 

When. Britain and France, together with 
Israel, cooked up a war to defend vital in- 
terests similar to those we now help London 
protect, we scotched their plan. Thanks to 
us Nasser was rescued from disaster and built 
to hero’s stature. 

If our policy was correct ih 1956 when we 
backed Cairo against Paris and London, it is 
incorrect today. And if our policy is now 
correct, in deciding to risk war for strategic 
grounds, it was incorrect 2 years ago. Anglo- 
American intervention comes at the wrong 
places, at the wrong time, for the wrong 
reasons. At least Eden and Mollet had rea- 
son on their side when they went for Suez. 


WHY WE INTERVENED 


We didn’t fly troops to Lebanon because of 
a sudden turn in that country’s operetta in- 
surrection. Iraq is the explanation. And 
Jordan, again insured by Britain, isn’t a 
nation at all. A mapmaker’s dream, it was 
created by Churchill and T. E. Lawrence over 
brandy and cigars to pay’a feudal debt. 

Nasser was taking kindergarten lessons on 
Soviet imperi from Tito when we landed 
in Lebanon. Just as he was becoming wary 
we drove him back to Khrushchev’s arms. 

The existing mishmash cannot possibly be 
stabilized where it now is. Having embarked 
on an audacious expedition, we have to fol- 
low through. One way or another a new 
and prowestern government must be in- 
stalled in Iraq and Nasser must be shrunken 
to size. 

Otherwise, no matter how long Lebanon 
and Jordan totter along, they will fall be- 
tween the jaws of a hostile Baghdad-Cairo 
nutcracker when our troops are withdrawn. 
If we can’t aright the balance in Iraq and 
eventually in Egypt, some day we must 
ignominiously retreat. But in order to 
aright that balance, we may have to gamble 
on still more risky adventures than those 
begun this week. m 

Such is the logic of the situation. But 
logic has rarely featured our Middle Eastern 
policy. 


—_—-— 


[From the New York Times of July 21, 1958] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—DILEMMA WITHOUT VISIBLE 
SOLUTION 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Our Government deludes itself if it thinks 
the Anglo-American expedition will not be 
as aggression into the Middle East 

by Nasser and that he will not request Rus- 
sian help to thwart it. The probability is 
that this help, at least in the beginning, 


will not be open. But, if the crisis continues, 
we must reckon on its delivery in just the 
amount deemed necessary to frustrate us. 

Nasser is a politically naive but exceed- 
ingly clever man. We have consistently 
failed to recognize the force of his mass 
appeal. He is determined to extrude all 
foreign influence from the Levant. And, if 
one great power bloc comes in, he is pre- 
pared to accept assistance from the other 
great power bloc to aright the balance. This 
in his conception of nonalinement. 

Cairo and Moscow have both been out to 
destroy the Baghdad Pact, that disastrous 
invention of the State Department. Their 
initial aims, therefore, coincide. And Nas- 
ser, who regards himself as the incarnate 
spirit of pan-Arabism, is prepared for des- 
perate measures to uphold what he terms 
dignity. 

Nobody can pretend to know what precise 
commitments were made last week when the 
Egyptian dictator talked with Khrushchev. 
But Nasser’s previous thoughts are no secret. 
Less than 4 months ago he told me in Cairo: 

“You Americans say [middle eastern] ag- 
gression will come from the Soviet Union. 
In such an aggression, of course, we will ex- 
pect the West to assist us. But what about 
aggression from the West? We will ask for 
the Soviet Union’s aid.” 


SOVIET MOVES 


Since this asservation Nasser has twice 
visited the U. S. 8. R. Russian troops are 
maneuvering with blatant menace upon the 
borders of Iran and Turkey. Communist 
agents and Communist propaganda are busily 
working on the aspirations of the Kurdish 
minority in those two countries and in Iraq. 

To Secretary Dulles’ mind, trained as it is 
in legal intricacies, the Anglo-American ex- 
pedition to Jordan and Lebanon in no way 
appears as “intervention” or “foreign domi- 
nation.” And technically it certainly is not. 
But to Nasser and the Arab crowds who 
venerate him, such distinctions have no 
meaning. 

Nasser regards his Syrian-Egyptian feder- 
ation as the traditional defensive line against 
outside aggression that has applied since the 
days of Saladin. He considers the Baghdad 
Pact or any other military link between an 
Arab State and external powers as a new sort 
of colonialism. 

“We simply will not accept any foreign 
domination,” he said to me, pretending to 
speak for all Arabs. “You Americans have 
neglected an understanding of the character- 
istics of the area. We.don’t have planning 
committees and maps on the walls which say 
what is to be an Arab confederation and 
when. But there must be solidarity between 
Arab countries. All Arab countries must 
stand back of each other. They must face 
danger from anywhere.” 


NASSER’S STANDARDS 


We, of course, disapprove of his methods. 
But we fail to recognize that these are indige- 
nous to the region and accepted by its pecu- 
liar standards: conspiracy, assassination, 
bribery, and gunmanship, distortion of the 
truth. 

Nasser claims he dislikes communism’s 
materialist aspects. Nor does he fancy ty- 
ing himself so closely to the Soviet economy, 
as is now the case. But these, to his adven- 
turous spirit, are relatively minor matters. 
Like so many earlier statesmen he hopes to 
use Russia for his own ambitions without 
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succumbing toits pressures. This belief may 
soon be tested. 

We have now committed our prestige to- 
tally. We cannot retreat without grave con- 
sequences. And the Russians have put their 
chips upon the table by recognizing an Iraqi 
regime we should have reckoned on unseat- 
ing if our hazardous undertaking was to 
make future sense. 

Nobody in his right mind wants war. But 
it is questionable how many people in their 
right minds direct the world’s destiny. We 
are in a position from which it would be dis- 
astrous to withdraw. Indeed, abstract logic 
urges us further on. And Moscow, quite 
plainly, will oppose us. 

Whether Khrushchev’s suggestion of a 
summit meeting opens the way to compro- 
mise cannot yet be said. The only evident 
alternative for straightening out this cruel 
mess would seem to be U. N. and that neutral 
opinion both blocs too often ignore and 
affront. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the factors in our intervention in 
Lebanon which has most disturbed 
Members of Congress was the abrupt 
manner in which the decision was made. 
Mr. William V. Shannon has contributed 
an article to last Sunday’s New York 
Post, July 20, 1958, entitled “Suddenly.” 
His article has received considerable at- 
tention here in Washington, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

SUDDENLY 
(By William V. Shannon) 


President Eisenhower’s decision to inter- 
vene in Lebanon, regardless of the objective 
merits of that decision, is the result of a 
most curious and unsatisfactory way to 
make high policy. 

His dispatch of the marines to Lebanon 
followed the same pattern of abrupt action 
he has twice before displayed during the 
past year—once last September when he 
rushed paratroops to Little Rock and again 
in May when he ordered them to the 
Caribbean to protect Vice President Nixon. 

The circumstances in each instance were 
roughly the same. There was a long-drawn- 
out crisis and buildup of tension. Although 
the specific igniting incident could not have 
been fully foreseen—Governor Faubus’ dou- 
blecross, or the Caracas riot, or the Iraq 
coup—any observer could see that such an 
incident was likely to occur under the given 
circumstances. The direction and signifi- 
cance, if not the exact details, of the inci- 
dent could be foreseen. Each time there 
was also the same lack of any warning that 
General Eisenhower planned drastic action. 
On the contrary, the President allowed 
events to drift and gave the distinct impres- 
sion he would take no action of any kind. 

The ineffable Governor of Arkansas, the 
complaisant Venezuelan Government, and 
the antiwestern plotters in the Middle East 
were successively allowed to believe their 
moves would go unchecked. When these 
moves produced their natural, foreseeable, 
and inevitable consequences, the President, 
belying all expectations, reacted swiftly and 
with force. 

The show of force may be wise, as it was 
in Little Rock, or merely grotesque, as in the 
Venezuelan-Nixon incident, but, wise or not, 
is this the right way te run a railroad or a 
great country? 

These harsh, precipitate actions are from 
the outset doubly damaged. Their effec- 
tiveness is damaged, first of all, because 
public opinion in this country and abroad is 
not properly prepared beforehand and, there- 
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fore, does not give the immediate and over- 


whelming support that is important in mak- 
ing the policy succeed. Second, the actions 
lose part of their effectiveness, because they 
are burdened from the beginning by dragging 
doubts about their necessity. For example, 
Faubus might not have been so bold if he 
had been clearly and sternly warned by the 
President during their Newport, R. I., con- 
ference. Pygmies do not ordinarily defy 
giants if they know the giant is going to 
retaliate. 

The same principle holds true when the 
antagonists are of equal size. If the United 
States had made it unequivocally clear to 
Premier Khrushchev months ago that we re- 
garded the oil of the Middle East as in- 
dispensable to the security of our European 
allies and that we therefore would use mili- 
tary force to crush any pro-Nasser subver- 
sion in an oil country, the Russian Govern- 
ment would have had no doubts on what 
would happen on the merning after a revolt 
in Iraq or Iran or Saudi Arabia. The Rus- 
sians do have such doubts and feel free to 
bluff, bluster and maneuver. 

General Eisenhower did not make his pol- 
icy clear to Faubus or to Khrushchev be- 
cause his policy was not clear to himself. 
And it was not clear to him because he had 
not paid enough hard, careful attention to 
these problems until the crises broke. 

This is not say that the President had not 
been briefed about the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion and had not thought about it prior to 
Monday’s crisis. He just had not given it 
his patient, unrelenting, overmastering at- 
tention, 

Since the Lebanese civil war did not seem 
critical or urgent, he merely approved Sec- 
retary Dulles’ general recommendation not 
to intervene on behalf of President Cha- 
moun, and with that decision made he left 
the actual execution of policy, the careful 
weighing of alternatives, the close scrutiniz- 
ing of daily events to Dulles. 

There is nothing new in this performance. 
It accords with the President’s methods of 
staff delegation and the detached,. com- 
Placent attitude which has characterized 
his administration since its inception. 

What is new in the past year is that when 
General Eisenhower has intervened at the 
last minute he has come down on the side 
of bold measures. During the Korean armis- 
tice negotiations of 1953, the crisis over 
American intervention in Indochina at the 
time of the Dienbienphu catastrophe in 1954 
and the Formosa offshore islands crisis of 
1955, the President exercised his decisive in- 
fluence on our policy very late, but he exer- 
cised it on behalf of doing nothing or taking 
the most cautious, prudent step. There was 
no trace then of the “call the Marines” atti- 
tude which he has evinced in the past year. 

The reasons for this change in his govern- 
ing attitude are mysterious. What is clear is 
that the intervention.in Lebanon was a com- 
plete reversal of American policy. 

Just. before the Monday crisis broke, 
Lebanese Foreign Minister Malik had become 
so disliked at the State Department because 
of his importunate appeals for help that 
when he asked for yet another interview 
with Department. officials, he was granted 
one—a week later. Malik was so discouraged 
he went back to New York, where he is his 
country’s U. N. representative. 

The British jump into Jordan was the 
Macmillan government’s own notion, quite 
uncoordinated with our own. Nor does the 
President’s 11th-hour show of toughness in 
Lebanon indicate he is going to adopt a con- 
sistently tough line in the Middle East; the 
abandonment of Iraq makes that clear. We 
seem, for whatever reason, to have reached 
a stage where the President makes tough 
gestures for which he does not prepare the 
ground and which he will not follow through 
to their-logical end. 





Inquiry Into Our Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 7 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edj- 
torial entitled “Inquiry Into Our For. 
eign Policy,” published in the St. Peters. 
burg (Fla.) Times of July 20, 1958, ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial} 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Inquiry INTO Our ForREIGN Ponicy 


Challenges of the wisdom or the right of 
the American military entry in the Middie 
East are growing around the world. Some 
are born of nothing more than antiwestern- 
ism. Some are the fruits of neutralism at 
whatever the cost. Others take the form of 
stage-managed demonstrations. But some, 
at home as well as abroad, are reasoned, 
thoughtful. 

What is the ultimate for the United States 
in the Middle East? Although not an exact 
parallel, our position recalls the tragedy-of 
Korea. Will we again fight a war we can't 
afford to win? When and under what cir- 
cumstances could we honorably disengage? 
What is our aim? Stability for the Middle 
East? Are we going to make the Arab world 
safe from the Arabs? 

Our Middle Eastern misadventure imperils 
a@ large part if not all of the world. The con- 
sequences cannot be foreseen fully at this 
time. But, for the moment, the episode is 
more alarming in that it reflects the poverty 
of our diplomacy and the frightening mis- 
conceptions and invalidities of our foreign 
policy. If our policy could stumble us inte 
conflict in the Middle East, it could force 
us into war elsewhere. 

What are some of the misconceptions? 
The roots of our policy are imbedded in the 
concept of collective security, which history 
shows us is neither a collective nor a secure 
arrangement in all too many cases. 

The fallacy of security through alliances 
has been demonstrated over and again. 
Napoleon III could give eloquent testimony 
by relating how his allies remained neutral 
or went over to the enemy in his bid to 
crush Bismarck’s new Prussian army. The 
Hitler-Stalin agreement is a more recent 
example of collective inconstancy. And, of 
course, central to the situation at hand is 
the fact that anothér one of our collective 
security schemes collapsed when Baghdad, 
city for which it was named, fell to revolt- 
ing forces. Ironically enough, it fell on the 
day that Baghdad pact leaders were to meet 
in Ankara to discuss aid to Lebanon. 

How secure are we with the NATO col- 
lective? How constant would our western 
Europe allies be with an overwhelming land 
force on their borders and nuclear missiles 
over their heads? Didn’t we almost lose 
one key post in the NATO system about 
three years ago? Suspiciously soon after 
concluding a fish barter deal with Russid,. 
Iceland ordered American forces out of the 
air base as Keflavik. The order subsequently 
was reversed, but the_example remains 4 
sobering one. 

Another misconcept is that we have 
friends all over the free world. Because § 
nation is outside the iron curtain doesn’t 
necessarily mean it is behind the Stars and 
Stripes. Elmo Wilson’s world poll in the 
New York Herald Tribune last year W# 
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To the question of whether their nation 
spould remain neutral in event of war be- 
tween the United States and Russia, 94 per- 
cent of the Swedes responding replied in 
the affirmative. In Italy, 72 percent were 
for neutrality. In our own hemisphere, 61 

t of the respondents in Brazil replied 
” We fared better in Britain, but even 
there 54 percent would stand by neutrality. 

We would do well soberly to recall that 
in the Korean United Nations police.action, 
outside the Koreans themselves, the United 
States supplied 450,000 troops, all the other 
U. N. members only 45,000. 

In view of this, the number of trouble spots 
ground the world in which we or our friends 
are involved in one way or another takes on 
more terrifying meaning. On Cyprus, there 
is a revolt against the British; in north 
Africa, rebellion against the French; in the 
Middle East, animosity against the three of 
us. Civil war is being fought in Indonesia, 
with an anti-West aspect. 

Pakistan and India are at odds, with the 
United States bulwarking the former. 

Fighting could break out in the Formosa 
Straits at any time, with the United States 
siding with the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

Renewed conflict in Korea always is a pos- 
sibility, with Americans alined with Syngman 


Rhee. 

Israel is in real danger from her neighbors, 
with President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic on record as vowing that there 
never could be a State of Israel on what he 
called Arab land. ning 

Our friends, the Turks, and the Syrians eye 
one another suspiciously across their borders. 

The rolicall of trouble spots underlines 
other fallacies in our foreign policy—the 
determination in the name of collective 
security to prop up straw men and make 
believe that purely artificial lines have the 
true stability of natural boundaries. 

Are we to fight for Chiang Kai-shek, or 
spill more blood for Syngman Rhee? 

Are we to continue to believe that Jordan 
is more than a creature fashioned out of the 
map like a child toying with clay? 

Are we to pretend that there is no Arab 
land and Arab nationalism, believing it will 
go away if we don’t look? 

Another source of outdated thinking is the 
geopolitical theory of a motherland which is 
& fountainhead for world dominance and 
must be ringed for the protection of the 
peripheral nations. 

If there is a motherland, it is out in space, 
or on the moon or Mars. Containment, in 
any case, has not worked against the spread 
of communism any more than did the cordon 
sanitaire against nazism, nor lessed the num- 
ber of trouble spots around the world in 
Which the Communists have a hand. 

Instead of containment or collective se- 
curity we have arrived at something else. 

Instead of the bold new approach to world 
Problems, we have come up with an ancient 
and discredited one—the practice of the bal- 
ance of power. And it isn’t working now any 
more than it ever worked. Besides being a 
callous device in disregard for national rights 
and ordinary decency, the policy’ invites 
Wals—as witness the very situation we are 
in today. 

It is easy to demand that we take a fresh 
NeW approach in our foreign policy, a glib 
and facile thing to say. What the new ap- 
Proach might be is more difficult to state. 

It is easier to say what it should not be, 
and when this proposition is established, per- 

the way is shown. 

Our policy should not deny or subvert that 
thesis so rightly beloved by Americans—that 
man is free; that there is dignity in human 
life, and that the right to govern them- 
is even to engage in revolution— 
female among the peoples of all na- 
ai Our very form of government and 

of our guaranteed rights were born of 
Tevolution. We should not create or sup- 
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port artificial or buffer states among a homo- 
geneous people. 

Our policy should not rely so heavily on 
the negative—against this and against that, 
and spelled out in such words as contain- 
ment and massive retaliation and brinks- 
manship. We have been against suspension 
of nuclear tests—as if it were very impor- 
tant to the victim whether he was incin- 
erated by a clean bomb or a dirty one. 

Our policy should not be that of monitor 
of the world, with a father-knows-best ap- 
proach to smaller nations on the one hand, 
while furnishing them with deadly weapons 
on the other. (Why in the world does a 
small nation, not as large as some of our 
smaller States, need the latest in heavy tanks, 
cannon, and jet planes?) 

Our policy should not establish conditions 
under which free and easy world trade is 
hampered. World trade is a prerequisite to 
world peace. We could contribute immensely 
toward world peace by encouraging and 
helping in the establishment of common 
market areas—and the Arab lands would be 
an excellent spot for one such. 

How much longer, in the name of collec- 
tive security or peace seeking, could we afford 
to prohibit or discourage trade with hundreds 
of millions of people whose government we 
don’t happen to like, while we furnish arms 
and otherwise transact with people whose 
government should be equally repugnant to 
ours? 

Our policy should not close any doors to- 
ward international understanding on the as- 
sumption that opening them will be unpro- 
ductive. We should be willing at all times 
to talk with any one or any group on the 
bare possibility of a profitable discussion. 
Why not—as former President Truman has 
suggested—invite President Nasser to Wash- 
ington? Why not listen to his viewpoint? 
Why not try to reconcile differences, if it is 
not too late? 

This does not ignore the facts of life to- 
day; that there is a cold war on with the 
Communist world. It is not a war of our 
making, and assuredly not one we would 
choose. 

We must maintain a defense posture, to be 
sure. But have we moved with as much 
determination on positive lines for lessen- 
ing the frictions and preventing Middle East 
flareups as we have on the negative theses? 

That is the question sorely in neéd of pro- 
found study in Washington this day as the 
6th Fleet and other military arms flirt with 
the conflagration. 





Save Money Through Better Control of 
the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most important pieces of un- 
finished business confronting the Con- 
gress is Federal budget reform. The 
two Houses are in agreement that the 
Congress should get control of unex- 
pended balances and carry on the appro- 
priation process on a year-to-year basis. 
It is necessary now to agree on a bill and 
get the job done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two excellent editorials deal- 
ing with this vital piece of legislation be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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One is from the New York Times this 
morning, entitled “Federal Budget Re- 
form.” The other is from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of July 23, entitled “End 
Horse-and-Buggy Budgets.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be. printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 28, 1958] 
FEDERAL BupGet REFORM 


Citing various features of the new Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs as an 
outstanding example of extravagance and 
inadequate planning, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has sharply criticized the 
Defense Department for loose fiscal proce- 
dures in connection with construction poli- 
cies and practices. 

Sympathizing as we do with the commit- 
tee’s antagonism toward loose fiscal proce- 
dures in any branch of government, we can- 
not help but wonder why this same com- 
mittee—or at least its most influential mem- 
bers—have fought tooth and nail against a 
measure that is designed solely to end one 
of the loosest fiscal procedures of all. This 
is the congressional practice of approving 
some kinds of appropriation bills in one 
year without retaining any real control as 
to how the funds may actually be spent in 
the next. To end this bad practice the 
Hoover Commission on Governmental Re- 
organization long ago proposed a reform of 
Federal budgeting procedure to require, in 
effect, that Congress specifically approve all 
expenditures. 

Under this procedure Congress would in 
reality retain control of the Federal purse- 
strings, which—to the tune of many mil- 
lions of dollars in carryover expenditures— 
it has now lost. For example, 2 or 3 years 
after the truce ending the Korean war bil- 
lions were still being spent by the Defense 
Department that had been originally appro- 
priated by Congress for war purposes. The 
subsequent expenditures may or may not 
have been wise, but the important point is 
that Congress had no direct control over 
them, as it would have had under the annual 
review procedures proposed in the pending 
bill. 

But complicated and unusual parliamen- 
tary maneuvers, apparently inspired by in- 
fluential Members of Congress who seem to 
fear that the new legislation might infringe 
on their prerogatives, have thus far pre- 
vented final passage of the bill known as 
H. R. 8002. Though in varying forms it has 
actually passed both Houses, it is now back 
in the Senate and has been again reported 
favorably by the appropriate committee. 
Considering that the President, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Comptroller General and Budg- 
et Director have all given their endorsement, 
it ought to be able to go through Congress 
once again before adjournment—if the 
leadership so wishes. We should. think that 
the leadership would so wish. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
July 23, 1958] 


END HORSE-AND-BuGGY BUDGETS 


With the crisis in the Middle East mak- 
ing greater and greater demands on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it is more important than 
ever that Congress modernize our budgeting 
procedures and get maximum value for every 
dollar. A bill pending in the Senate (H. R. 
8002) is designed to do just that. 

It is of vital importance that this bill be 
passed af the current session, which has 
about 3 more weeks to run. Action by both 
branches of Congress seems necessary, sinve 
changes have been made by each branch, 
and these must be reconciled. 

Be it noted that the Senate passed the 
original measure—of which Senator Harrr 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, was a sponsor—with- 
out a dissenting voice. Then the House 
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passed it by the overwhelming figure of 311 
to 87, after making a few alterations which 
do not vitally affect the bill. It remains for 
the Senate to approve the measure in the 
form passed by the House, and for the House 
to ratify any slight differences remaining. 

As reported out by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, the bill is endorsed by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Anderson, and others. As the Hoover 
Committee says: 

“At a time like this we simply cannot 
afford to let wasteful, antiquated, horse- 
and-buggy business methods hamper a Gov- 
ernment engaged in the space-age protec- 
tion of our liberties and our very lives.” 

Certain Senators feared that the rules of 
the Senate would be adversely affected by 
the bill, as it came from the House, and 14 
words were deleted by the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, to take care of this. Two 
other amendments were added, (1) to give 
the President flexibility, primarily in the De- 
partment of Defense, and (2) to provide 
that when liabilities are incurred within 
the annual limitation in a fiscal year, pay- 
ment could be made in a subsequent fiscal 
year. 

All these changes have been approved by 
the nonpartisan Hoover Committee, which is 
concerned solely with getting greater effi- 
ciency in our budgeting procedures. What 
is sought is to give Congress control over 
what the Federal Government will pay each 
yéar for goods and services received in that 
year, and give it an annual review of prog- 
ress made with long-term spending pro- 
grams. 

Senator Byrrp estimates that some $70 bil- 
lion has been appropriated by Congress, but 
net spent, and he points out that this gi- 
gantic sum of money is. now beyond the 
control of Congress. That can’t happen 
again, if H. R. 8002 is passed. Its passage 
at the current session of Congress is vital. 





Retirement of Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
Presidential Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an article from Time maga- 
zine of July 28, 1958, regarding the re- 
tirement of Dr. Gabriel Hauge, Presi- 
dential Assistant for Economic Affairs. 

Let me say in this connection that I 
deplore the resignation of Dr. Hauge, 
who has been a stanch right arm for 
the President in connection with eco- 
nomic affairs during the past 6 years. 
He has been his constant adviser, and 
@ very sound one indeed. 

I believe that the fact that we shall 
not take a tremendous whack at our tax 
income this year can be attributed to 
Dr. Hauge’s wisdom, courage, and de- 
termination, perhaps as much as to the 
influence of any other single individual. 
He has been a very wise adviser and a 
very capable assistant. I believe it is a 
source of regret to all of us that he feels 
compelled to retire from the White 
House staff. I wish him well in what- 


ever his undertakings may be hence- 
forth, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: = 

Gasriet. HAvUGE 


One 40-below-zero Sunday forty-odd years 
ago, a Lutheran minister made his way across 
frozen snowdrifts in a horse and buggy to 
keep his preaching schedule at five different 
churches in and around Hawley, Minn. In 
the winter and spring of 1958, the minister's 
son, Presidential Assistant Gabriel Hauge, 
showed the same old-fashioned fortitude in 
the face of icy winds of another kind. With 
the United States economy slipping down- 
ward, panicky cries for drastic Federal inter- 
vention rang out in Washington and across 
the United States. But calm, articulate 
Gabriel Hauge, sometime economics teacher 
at Princeton and Harvard, economics assist- 
ant to the President of the United States 
since the start of Ike’s first term, counseled 
his boss to resist the pressures of inflation 
breeding, damn-the-deficits programs. The 
downturn would halt during the year’s set- 
ond quarter, Hauge firmly predicted, and 
then an upturn would slowly set in. 

The second quarter did, indeed, see the 
end of the downturn, and by last week signs 
of upturn were visible even through gray- 
colored glasses. With his predictions and 
counsel proved sound, Gabriel Hauge, 44, 
made a decision to return to private life. 
His new job: finance committee chairman 
of New York’s Manufacturers Trust Co., 
fourth largest United States bank (after 
California’s Bank of America, New York’s 
Chase Manhattan, and First National City). 

In his letter of resignation Hauge summed 
up the administration economic philosophy 
that he himself helped to mold over the past 
6 years. “You have brought a badly needed 
reemphasis of some plain but oft-obscured 
truths,” he wrote to Ike. “You have: 

“Restated the traditional American belief 
in incentive and reward for individual effort 
and excellence; 

“Stressed integrity of the currency; 

“Reasserted America’s vital interest in 
strengthening economic ties with other free 
nations; 

“Remembered the rightful claims of to- 
morrow in the policy decisions of today; 

“Shown how a firm floor over the pit of 
personal disaster can be built without dis- 
regard for our heritage of self-reliance; 

“Reminded us that only sensible economics, 
not razzle-dazzle substitutes, can truly serve 
the ends of equity and social justice,” 





Church Services in Our National Parks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
greatest cathedral or temple anywhere 
on earth is in the magnificent American 
outdoors. What more appropriate place 
could there be for worship than amidst 
the most sublime handiwork of our Cre- 
ator? From my own memories of camp- 
ing as a boy, I can still remember the 
profound spiritual impact upon me of 
church services held on the shores of 
Spirit Lake, beneath the great glacial 
cone of Mount St. Helens, at YMCA en- 
campment. The National Council of 
the Churches of Christ has been encour- 
aging the holding of church services, 
sermons, Bible classes, and similar meet- 
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ings in the grandeur of such wonderfy] 
national parks as Yosemite, Grand 
Canyon, Crater Lake, Yellowstone, ang 
elsewhere. I can think of no more ap- 
propriate way in which to inspire in 
people a feeling of true reverence for the 
Almighty, than to have the privilege of 
worshiping in such a setting as America’s 
woods and templed hills. 

So that Members of the Senate and 
House can become familiar with this 
splendid encouragement of worship in 
the outdoors, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the New York 
Times of Sunday, July 27, 1958, by Mr 
Marvin Schwartz, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The appropriate 
title of this inspiring article is “Churches 
Under the Open Skies.” 


It is my hope that we of the Senate, 
and particularly those who serve on the 
Senate Committee of Interior and Insular 
Affairs, continue every effort possible to 
facilitate these plans to hold regular 
worship in the national parks of the 
United States, which will be visited this 
year by 63,500,000 Americans, seeking the 
inspiration of recreation in the vast 
American outdoors, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
CHURCHES UNDER THE OPEN SKres—More 

PaRKLAND SERVICES IN NaTuRAL SETTINGS 

OFFERED THIS YEAR 


(By Marvin Schwartz) 


Every Sunday morning in national parks 
and at national monuments and memorial 
sites thousands of vacationing Americans 
pause in their holiday activities to partici- 
pate in community religious services. This 
year it is expected that 125,000 tourists will 
take part in these interdenominational wor- 
ship services, many of them held in outdoor 
settings of inspiring, majestic natural 
beauty. 

The estimate, by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, an organization of 
many Protestant denominations, is based on 
the increasing number of vacationists to the 
Federal outdoor lands and to the growing 
facilities for worship. The services are held 
outdoors and in such chapels as those at 
Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks. 
This year a new chapel has been co 
at Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 

The National Park Service expects that 
63,500,000 vacationists will spend some time 
in Federal parklands in 1958. 

FULL PROGRAM 


Religious services in the parks have been 
held for many years. Yosemite Park Church 
was organized in 1925, Sequoia in the 
Thirties, Grand Canyon in 1948 and Yellow- 
stone in 1950. But it was not until 1962 
that a concerted effort was made to develop 
a full program of church activities in the 
parks on an interdenominational basis. This 
“was done under the auspices of the National 
Council. Last winter its park project came 
into its own financially with a grant of 
$50,000 from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for its 
ministry program. 

The National Council began its project of 
coordinating park church service, Bible 
classes, vacation church schools, and per 
sonal counseling in a small way in 1952 when 
it appointed a staff of 17 ministers and 
dent ministers to serve in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. By 1954 the program had been 
expanded to 17 parks and a staff of 89, and 
this year 131 ministers and their 
will be holding services in 25 of the Nation's 


federally administered outdoor lands from 


Big Bend, Tex., to Mount McKinley, 
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IDEA FROM STUDENT 


The national council program was initi- 
ated largely through the efforts of the 
Rev. Warren Ost, who conceived the idea 
of offering park personnel and vacationists 
a complete church program on a daily basis 
while he was a preministerial student in the 
winter and a bellhop during summers at 
Yellowstone. The Reverend Ost is now ex- 
ecutive director of the national council 
park program. 

The national council program covers a 
wide range of activities. In some parks 
there are several Sunday services held from 
sunrise to sunset, daily events such as serv- 
ices, Bible classes for vacationists of all ages, 
yacation church schools for children, camp- 
fire talks, hikes, impromptu shows, sing- 
songs and counsel for park employees who 
come to the ministers for guidance. 

The services held under the auspices of 
the national council are interdenomina- 
tional. A minister may be of any denomi- 
nation and he may include any or all de- 
nominations and sects. At present there 
are four full-time, year-round resident min- 
isters, in Grand Canyon, Sequoia, Yellow- 
stone, and Yosemite National Parks. In 
winter their parishes consist of forest rang- 
ers, park personnel, and others who live in 
the parks. 

Roman Catholic masses are also held in 
some parks, including Yosemite National 
Park. 

The resident ministers, as well as the vaca- 
tiontime ministers and their assistants, are 
appointed by the council. 

They are chosen by the council from a 
host of applicants, on the basis of health, 
education, and other qualifications. The 
assignment is described as “rugged,” for not 
only do the student ministers: carry on the 
religious program but some also have part- 
time jobs as bellhops, assistant managers in 
the hotels and park concessions, waiters, and 
truck drivers, : 


MILLION BY 1966 


Mr, Ost predicts that, with the expected 
increase of vacationists to national parks, 
@ million persons will attend park services 
by 1966. The National Park Service’s early 
forecast of 80 million park vacationists by 
that year is expected to be realized much 
sooner, perhaps by 1960. 

Two new areas have been added to the 
program this year: Devil’s Tower National 
Monument in Wyoming, where a student 
minister conducts sunrise and evening serv- 
ices in the amphitheater, and Devil’s Post- 
pile National Monument in California, where 
services are being held by a guest minister 
on aregular basis. 





Record and Achievements of 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ALAN BIBLE 


‘OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two news 
articles on the record and achievements 
of the 85th Congress, one a very fine 
article from the New York World- 

and Sun of July 25, 1958, by 

McNeill, and the other from 
vy a om Post and Times Herald 

’ » 1958,, Roscoe 
Drummond. - 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the New York World Telegram and 
Sun of July 25, 1958] 


“Texas TWINs” aT HELMS, CONGRESS SETS 
ALL-ACTION RECORD 


(By Marshall McNeill) 


WASHINGTON, July 25.—The record of this 
session of Congress—now nearing its end, 
with 8 or 10 major~bills yet to go—al- 
ready stands out as one of the most produc- 
tive in many years. 

Important measures, kicked around for 
years and given only a ghost of a chance last 
January, have been enacted. Defense has 
been strengthened, and laws passed to beef 
up our free world alliances. Recession 
remedies have multiplied on the statute 
books. 

The record was achieved in the face of the 
fact that the Senate is almost evenly di- 
vided along party lines. The House division 
is wider but it is dominated in the clinches 
by a coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans. 

This session convened in the shadow of 
the first Russian sputnik. A recession was 
in full swing. World troubles were im- 
mense. Election year problems engrossed 
every Member of the House and a third of 
the Senate. 

Anyone would have guessed it would be 
a session of grumbling and political hay- 
making. But bipartisanship has been its 
hallmark. . 

The two major figures of the session have 
been the “Texas twins’”—House Speaker 
Sam Rayspurn and Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Under their leadership, and with import- 
ant Republi assistance in the crucial 
moments, here are the top accomplishments 
of this session: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense reorganization, a proposal that 
generated a lot of heat and debate but was 
settled to the satisfaction of both Congress 
and the commander in chief, and which 
promises to streamline Pentagon and mili- 
tary command operations and perhaps even- 
tually save money. 

Creation of the new national space agency, 
an idea born in Congress itself and followed 
by House and Senate decisions to set up 
their own space committees. 

Atomic facilities bill, with provisions for 
substantial increase in production of plu- 
tonium, and studies of new power reactor 
types. 

Military pay increased,-in the pattern 
suggested by the Cordiner report, intended 
to provide better inducements for military 
men and women to make careers in the 
armed services. 

Authorizations for Navy construction, in- 
cluding atomic subs and a nuclear-powered 
destroyer, dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases money for missiles bases and 
accelerated missile research, development 
and production. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mutual security authorized again, with the 
problem of foreign aid appropriations still 
pending in the Senate. That body now 
has before it firm declarations by Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy and joint chiefs 
Chairman Gen. Nathan Twining that we’d 
buy better and more defense by restoring 
House cuts of about half a billion in aid, 


_rather than adding that sum to our mili- 


tary spending. 
Exchange of atomic weapons information 
with our allies. 


Reciprocal trade agreements extension. 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Admission of Alaska. 
A new Federal agency to control and en- 
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hance the safety of civil aviation, yet to 
be OK’d in the House. 
Budget reform, passed by both Houses 
with a compromise yet to be achieved. 
Curb on the Supreme Court’s rulings 
on the primacy of Federal laws over State 
laws, yet. to be acted on in the Senate. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Increased the debt limit by $5 billion, 
with another $8 billion increase in the works. 

Acceleration of Federal public works. : 

Extension of Korean War corporation and 
excise taxes. 

Two housing bills and an extension of 
Federal Housing Authority’s ability to insure 
mortgages. 

Highway construction bill, with some 
measure of control over billboards. 

Community facilities lending bill, yet to be 
acted on by the House. 

Small business tax relief, pending in the 
Senate. 

Subsidies for domestic metals, pending in 
the House. 

Relief for railroads. 

Increase of postage rates to put the Post 
Office nearer a paying basis, plus pay in- 
creases for postal workers and other Govern- 
ment civilian workers. 

Authorization for two new superliners. 


AGRICULTURE 


Extension of authority to sell farm sur- 
pluses abroad, to be compromised in confer- 
ence, 


LABOR. WELFARE 


Senate has passed bill regulating labor 
welfare funds, which is also expected to clear 
House. 

Social security extension, out of House 
committee, with House approval sure and 
Senate action likely. 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
to jobless who exhausted State benefits, 
financed by Federal funds, 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 28, 1958] 


CONGRESSIONAL AUDIT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
IT’S A DO-WELL SESSION 


In some ways Congress is like a 6-day 
bicycle race; it never looks good until the 
last few laps. 

Congress is now racing through its last 

lap for as early adjournment in August as 
possible, and its record is looking increasingly 
good. 
If the Senate repairs the wreckage which 
the House wrought on the administration’s 
mutual-security and foreign-aid program 
largely by Democratic vote—and there is a 
better than even chance that it will—the 
accomplishments of this Congress will in 
the end have proved to be considerable and 
constructive. y 

This will mean that the 85th Congress will 
have been a boon to President Eisenhower, 
since it will have granted him the substance 
of all his major legislation. 

This will mean a boost to the Democratic 
Party—which doesn’t seem to need much of 
a boost—since the record will show that this 
Democratically controlled Congress has re- 
sponsibly supported the President at critical 
points and that LyNpON JOHNSON’s leader- 
ship in'the Senate has been the principal 
factor in making this possible. 

The record, which seems to me to justify 
these judgments, shapes up as follows: 

Defense mobilization 

The Pentagon reorganization plan, which 
some said had a shroud around it the day 
the President sent it to Congress, is now law. 
The Eisenhower-McElroy requests were 90 
percent approved. This is a victory for the 
White House. It springs from the military 
prestige of the President and it reflects the 
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high regard which the Congress has for Sec- 
retary McElroy. The new law streamlines 
the chain of mflitary command, gives the 
Defense Secretary authority more nearly 
equal to his responsibilities, and doubles thé 
combined planning staff of the Joint Chiefs. 


Reciprocal trade 


The best extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act since its passage in the early thirties is 
in prospect. The House overwhelmingly 
voted a clean, 5-year renewal. After the 
Senate Finance Committee tore it apart and 
turned it inte a nonreciprocal, nontrade act, 
Senator JOHNSON and Senator KNOWLAND 
joined to repair most of the damage on the 
floor of the Senate. Further improvements 
will almost certainly be made in conference 
and a 4-year extension is probable. 


Mutual security bill 


At this stage the economic aid size of the 
mutual security program looks as though it 
had been written to please Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Nothing could be more welcome to the 
Kremlin planners than to see the appropria- 
tion slashed and the development loan fund 
cut by more than 50 percent. Democratic 
votes did the most to bring this about in the 
House and it will certainly be Senator 
JOHNSON’s goal to put the program back to- 
gether again in the Senate. The real test 
will be the restoration of the development 
loan fund to at least $600 million for the 
next year, for here is the heart of wise eco- 
nomic ‘assistance, providing loan capital for 
sound projects which do not qualify for 
loans on strict banking criteria. Here is the 
mechanism for shifting the maximum 
amount of gift aid on a loan basis. 


Alaska 
The 49th State with Hawaii in line in the 
next Congress. 
Space agency 
Coordinates outer space research and proj- 
ects. Passed by both Houses. 
Uncertain bills 


Federal scholarship bill has much sup- 
port but is not yet on the floor of either 
House. The labor reform bill to fight racke- 
teers and safeguard pension funds, though it 
passed the Senate 88 to 1, faces energetic 
indifference in the House from extreme con- 
servatives who want a tougher law or noth- 
ing, and_extreme liberals who want nothing. 
An omnibus farm bill, carrying forward the 
gains already made toward a freer and more 
prosperous agriculture, is in the making. 

It now looks as though the President 
will have fared exceedingly well—and the 
country also. This has turned out to be a 
do well Congress. 





Wisconsin Welcomes the New Unity of Its 
» Labor Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
press dispatches from my State, I was 
pleased to note that the Wisconsin labor 
movement has now been unified. 

After 21 years of division, the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor has 
united with the Wisconsin State CIO 
Council, in accordance with the de- 
cision, last Thursday, of a combined 
State convention. 
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Of course, both these State labor 
bodies have been part of the nation- 
wide AFL-CIO since the two national 
federations merged in 1955. 

Nevertheless, the knotty, detailed 
problems of unifying at State levels 
have continually engaged the attention 
of several of the State organizations, as 
in Wisconsin. 

In Wisconsin, this process has now 
been completed—at least as regards the 
major policy decisions. 

The new president of the AFL-CIO in 
Wisconsin is Mr. George A. Haberman, 
who has served as tHe longtime head of 
the State A. F. of L. George Haberman 
is a@ man of deep and forthright con- 
victions, a man of integrity and courage. 

The new vice president of the State 
AFL-CIO is Charles M. Schultz; and the 
new secretary treasurer of the combined 
organization is George W. Hall—both 
able spokesmen of organized labor. 

State AFL-CIO board members from 
the State federation are: 

Arvel W. Kinney, Joseph P. Maley, 
Clarence A. Seefeld and Gerald J. En- 
right, all Milwaukee area men, and Orla 
V. Coleman, Madison; John Grant, 
Racine; Leonard E. Peterson, Superior; 
Reno Plenge, Nekoosa; Lawrence C. 
Reno, Oshkosh; Giles A. Wierman, Ke- 
waskum, and Paul Whiteside, Kenosha. 

Board members from the State CIO 
are: 

Walter J. Burke, Harvey Kitzman, 
John W. Schmitt and Peter Zagrodnick, 
all from the Milwaukee area, and Glen 
G. Kruger, Eau Claire. 

I earnestly hope, as I am sure all 
friends of the Wisconsin labor move- 
ment do, that this will prove to be a most 
successful unity. 

It represents, at the outset, well over 
one-quarter of a million union members, 
including 176,000 in former AFL unions, 
and 86,000 in former CIO unions. 

Unity, in and of itself, will solve some 
problems, but it will bring up others. 

A strong labor movement is, in any 
event, essential to a strong, healthy 
American economic system, especially in 
times of unemployment and inflation. 

Labor provides part of the indispen- 
sable system of checks and balances 
which keeps our economy competitive 
and keeps us moving ahead. 

At the same time, labor faces the obli- 
gation, along with management, agricul- 
ture, and other segments of America, al- 
ways to recognize the public interest. . 

I wish the newly merged labor body 
success in serving that interest responsi- 
bly, along with the interests of the labor- 
ing men and women of my State. 

Wisconsin’s is a clean labor movement, 
an honest movement, and one which, 
fortunately, by and large has escaped 
many of the problems which have con- 
fronted the movements in other States— 
for instance, neighboring Illinois. But 
the Wisconsin labor movement faces 
political problems on which there are 
strong differences of opinion within and 
outside the Badger movement. I hope 
these and other problems will always be 
met in a free, democratic way. 

I send to the desk excerpts from an 
article which includes.biographical data 





on the three top officers of the Wisconsin 
AFL-CIO. The article was 

last Thursday in the Milwaukee J; 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex. 
cerpts be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the D, as follows: 

HarD TIMES SHAPED UNION CHIEF Carerrs— 

HABERMAN, SCHULTZ, HALL WENT To Worx 

AT EARLY AGE OWING TO FAMILY Finances 


Here are biographies of the three top offi- 
cers of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO; 


PRESIDENT 


George Arthur Haberman, 61, first presi. 
dent of the State’s united labor 
is constructed as ruggedly as the battleships 
on which he used to serve. 

He is 6 feet tall, weighs 240 pounds and 
wears a size 18 collar. His constitution is 
cast iron and his endurance legendary. At 
labor conventions he can stay up half the 
night with his friends and still appear fresh 
as dew the next morning to preside. 

Haberman’s voice booms out of his barrel 
chest. 

Born in Milwaukee, he was only 9 when 
he quit school because of family money 
problems (his mother and father had sepa- 
rated when he was 5) and got a job ona 
Sauk County farm. 

Joined Navy, then Army 


Haberman enlisted in the Navy at 13—one 
of the last of the boy apprentices. He was 
@ coal passer, a fireman, and finally a chief 
petty officer. R 

His enlistment ended on March 1, 1917, 
On April 6, the United States declared war 
on Germany and 2 days later Haberman en- 
listed in the Army. — 

He was assigned to the field artillery, be- 
came an ammunition supply sergeant, was 
gassed and hit by shrapnel in France. 

Haberman got out of the Army on May 1, 
1920, because he wanted to get married and 
could not support a family on his $33 a 
month Army pay. He and his wife, Eleanor, 
have two married sons, Donald and George, 
Jr. They lost a third boy in World War I. 

Haberman found work as a rigger on & 
construction job on Jones Island. In the 
fall of 1920, he went to work as a steel 
erector and joined local 8 of the Iron Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Appointment manipulated 


He ultimately got into ornamental iron 
work and became a traveling field super- 
intendent for a firm specializing in install- 
ing windows and elevator doors. 

Haberman was elected treasurer of local 
8 in 1922 and vice president of the Milwau- 
kee Buildings and Construction Trades 
Council in 1926. 

In 1929, Haberman was named city minl- 
mum wage supervisor, though he was seV- 
enth on. the civil service list. By the time 
a circuit judge had ruled that Haberman'’s 
appointment involved “manipulation of the 
eligible list,” he had been renamed and was 
in the clear. . 

By 1936, Haberman’s duties of making 
sure that contractors doing city work ad- 
hered to union wage scales had become 80 
limited by a depression-induced lack of 
construction work that he was given an ad- 
ditional job as field supervisor in the gat 
bage department. ff 
: Haberman fills term 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. He 
made speeches, negotiated and organized ia 
his off hours. 

When Herman Seide, the State federation’s 
‘president, died in 1943, Haberman w® 
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named by the executive board to fill out 
his term. 

Haberman had formidable opposition 
when he sought election to the State fed- 
eration’s top spot in August of 1943. Op- 

him with Rudolph Faupl, who since 
has become the International Association of 
Machinists specialist in international affairs, 


’ iving in Washington, D. C. 


Haberman, backed by the powerful build- 
ing trades unions, defeated Faupl, 600 to 
507. 


Mounting pressure seen 


The next year Haberman was opposed by 
Jacob F. Friedrick, now general secretary- 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council. Haberman won, 722 to 579. He 
has not been opposed since. (State federa- 
tion presidents have established an ex- 
traordinary tradition of survival. In 65 

s there have been only four: Frank 
Weber, Henry Ohl, Jr., Seide and Haber- 
man. 

At - point in life when many men are 
beginning to think of taking it easy, the 
pressures on Haberman are likely to in- 
crease. The first several years in the life 
of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO will be 
ones of trial and tension. All in all, it is 
likely that Haberman will earn his $15,000 
a year salary—and then some. 


VICE PRESIDENT- 


Charles M. Schultz, 42, vice president of 
the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, might have 
been a Lutheran minister. 

He was planning to study for the ministry 
after graduating from Washington High 
School, but had to work instead. He got a 
job carrying coal off a truck, then as a 
cabinetmaker with a furniture firm, but was 
fired for union activity. 

Schultz then went to work as a pick-and- 
shovel man with WPA. He led a strike of 
WPA workers and was fired. 

Those were rough days for Schuitz. He 
went on relief and finally, became a refriger- 
ator assembler. In 1940, he went to work 
at the West Allis works of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. as a punch 
press operator and eventually became a die 
setter. 


Headed CIO council 


Schultz became recording secretary of local 
248 of the United Automobile Workers in 
1948 and the local’s president in 1949. He 
was president of the county CIO council for 
l year in 1950 and was elected State CIO 
president in 1952. 

Schultz is a man of extraordinary energy. 
As State CIO president, he evolved some am- 
bitious plans. Some years ago he threatened 
to call a citywide general strike if a Nor- 
wegian motorship carrying clay for the 
struck Kohler Co. was unloaded here. Local 
CIO leaders, most of whom had “no strike” 
clauses in their labor agreements, were upset 
by the threat and told Schultz so privately. 

Schultz was born in Sheboygan, moved 
With his family first to Denver, Colo., then 
to Casper, Wyo. The family came to Mil- 
waukee when he was 10. 

Schultz and his wife, Verna, live at 6666 
North 60th Street. They have 4 sons and a 


daughter. Schultz is 6 feet 1 inch tall 
Weighs 225. 


SECRETARY -TREASURER 


George W. Hall, the State AFL-CIO secre- 
tary-treasurer, was everything from a farm 
to a decorating contractor before he 
e a full-time union official in 
1986 at the age of 32. 

The only things about Hall’s life more 

n t occupations 
Present hobbies. ah :. ns aetna 
He dabbles with oil painting; collects 
guns, stamps and coins; plays a violin, takes 
Pictures; is a home handy man and 
as a te ee season 

eno tarry a 

‘Md.that only because he was sick. ae 
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Helps support family 

Hall was born on a farm near Millston 
(Jackson County), Wis. Hall’s father died 
about the time that young George finished 
the 8th grade, so the boy worked to help 
support his family. He was an itinerant 
farm hand and milk condensery worker for 
a@ number of years and moved to La Crosse 
when he was 21 to work in a tobacco plant. 
He later worked in an auto parts factory, 
rising to foreman. 

Hall had always liked to paint,-so he went 
to Chicago to study decorating and worked 
at a mail order house. In 1926, he returned 
to La Crosse and started a painting and 
decorating business. He joined local 374 of 
the Painters’ Union. 

Hall soon became recording secretary of 
the painters’ local, then its treasurer and 
later president. He was elected a delegate 
to the La Crosse Trades and Labor Council, 
became its president and in 1936 was made 
its general organizer, his first full-time union 
post. 

Subsequently, he was elected to the board 
of the State federation and in 1951 became 
the federation’s secretary-treasurer and 
moved to Milwaukee. He and his wife, Vio- 
let, live at 3530 North 54th Boulevard. Hall 
has three children by a previous marriage. 

Hall’s job keeps him away from home a 
good part of the time. During legislative 
sessions, he spends most of the week at 
Madison lobbying. . 

Hall is 54, 5 feet.1114 inches and weighs 
190 pounds. . 





Pressures on Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by the Junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] entitled “When Infiuence Is 
Good—and Bad” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine of July 27 be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

This article is especially timely in view 
of the current controversy concerning 
proper and improper influences of Gov- 
ernment servants. The thoughts of 
Senator NEUBERGER on this subject, and 
his suggestions as to a code to help sub- 
due and discourage the harmful and il- 
legitimate use of influence in Govern- 
ment, deserve careful study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN INFLUENCE Is GOoD—AND Bab 
(By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER) 

WaASHINGTON.—At sporadic intervals 
throughout their history, Americans have be- 
come indignant and alarmed over a fear that 
their Government might be riddled with the 
improper exercise of that subtle leverage 
known as influence. This apprehension ex- 
tends today to the symbolic citadel of ulti- 
mate Federal executive authority, the White 
House itself. The principal assistant to the 
President of the United States stands accused 
of having used his great influence to secure 
special favors for a wealthy friend who had 
conferred upon him valuable gifts and other 
financial benefactions. 

The episode has been made all the more 
sensational by the fact that the leaders of 
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the present National Administration fre- 
quently raised the issue, during the political 
campaigns of 1952 and 1956, of influence 
pedding within the previous Democratic re- 
gime. 

What is influence? And is all influence in 
government, ipso facto, bad? 

As the Sherman Adams-Bernard Goldfine 
story has unfolded—and as the Harry 
Vaughan and Lamar Caudle tales were dis- 
closed when President Eisenhower's predeces- 
sor, Harry S. Truman, was in office—it seems 
increasingly evident that the average citizen 
regards influence in government as some- 
thing that bodes no good for the public 
welfare. The very word influence has for 
him an ominous connotation. It implies 
backstairs deals, whispered orders and the 
furtive passing of quid pro quo. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary pro- 
vides this definition: 

“Influence, n. * * * The act or the power 
of producing an effect without apparent 
force or direct authority; as, influence by 
suggestion * * * in current use, it often 
suggests conscious and, sometimes, under- 
handed power used in affecting a person or in 
effecting a result.” 

There appears scant doubt that the de- 
scription of influence as being sometimes 
underhanded most fits the prevailing con- 
cept. And yet, a government free of all 
influence is probably what Americans, in 
their hearts, want least. One of the proudest 
boasts of an American citizen is that his 
Government can be influenced by public 
opinion, whereas theirs—meaning that of the 
Russians—is immune to such an influence. 

And how is public opinion brought to bear 
on democratic government except through a 
complicated series of pressures and contacts, 
which can be defined accurateley in the 
aggregate as “influence’’? 

If a letter or postcard is sent to me by a 
Union Pacific brakeman in the upland town 
of Pendleton, Oreg., telling me to vote for 
the Smathers bill for the relief of the rail- 
roads, has he not attempted to influence my 
decision? 

The average person would insist that this 
was a wholly appropriate use of influence, 
and of course he would be right. Yet one of 
my Senate colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest has protested vigoroulsy against 
the manner in which he claims the railroads 
have tried to manipulate and dominate a 
letter-writing campaign among their em- 
ployees in behalf of the Smathers bill. 

It is easy to recognize and to condemn the 
improper influence arising from a direct con- 
flict between an oOfficial’s public duty and 
his private self-interest—as, for example, the 
contract given by former Public Buildings 
Commissioner Peter J. Strobel to his own 
firm—or the improper influence of gifts, 
loans, or favors from persons with a finan- 
cial stake in the official’s conduct of his pub- 
lic duty. This was exemplified in the recent 
investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission that led to the resignation un- 
der fire of Commissioner Richard A. Mack. 
When such improprieties are uncovered, the 
public’s judgment is swift and sure, and it 
is usually put into execution without much 
doubt or soul-searching about the nature of 
influence. 

As a Senator who is elected to represent 
a definite constituency, on the other hand, 
I’am conscious of the different aspects of 
influence that confront an elective represen- 
tative, whose very functions are to be recep- 
tive to the expressed wishes of his constitu- 
ents and, in turn, to apply his best judgment 
to influence governmental actions. 

Unless we are to assume that our Govern- 
ment ought to operate in a vast antiseptic 
vacuum, acts of influence will probably con- 
tinue to be universal. As these words are 
written, I am attempting to influence a de- 
partment of Government, the Corps of 
Army Engineers, to give a firm in my home 
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community of Portland a contract to repair 
a huge floating dredge. Portland is an area 
of labor surplus, with widespread unemploy- 
ment due to distress in the lumber industry. 
It is supposed to qualify for preference in 
Federal procurement. If I did not make this 
effort I feel sure I would be subject to criti- 
cism back home by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

Senators undertake such chores for con- 
stituents nearly 365 days a year. They spend 
much of their time trying to influence vet- 
erans’ hospitals to treat cases which may be 
borderline, to persuade the Immigration 
Service to admit relatives of constituents, or 
to convince the Social Security Administra- 
tion that a constituent has been unfairly 
denied his full old-age annuity. And, so 
long as all residents of a State have equal 
access to a Senator for such intercession, can 
it be said that these examples of influence 
are wrong? 

In the atmosphere of the disclosures re- 
garding Sherman Adams and his telephone 
calls to the Federal Trade Commission it is 
undoubtedly second nature for one to con- 
tend that no private interest should be 
pressed upon these commissions by a Sena- 
tor. But must a Senator remain mute if he 
believes that the FCC has arbitrarily denied 
to a community of his State the privilege of 
having a television outlet? After all, if the 
television license eventually is granted, a 
private firm unquestionably will operate it 
and profit thereby. 

Furthermore, I might emphasize that since 
I became a Member of the Senate in 1955 I 
have glimpsed relatively little about the 
personnel of Government boards and regula- 
tory bodies to persuade me that these men 
should be encouraged to function entirely 
free of congressional or Executive influence. 
In a distressingly large number of instances, 
commissions have been made the sanctuaries 
for defeated politicians of the party in power 
or for favored satraps of men still in office. 
Confidence on Capitol Hill in such appoint- 
ees is not very enthusiastic, although the 
system rarely gets disturbed. Who knows 
when he himself likewise may be in need 
of a well-paying refuge from the political 
storms? 

It is obvious to me that, in a democracy, 
we actually do not want our Government to 
operate unfettered by influence. When the 
cherry growers in the fertile Willamette Val- 
ley demanded that I help to curtail the 
President’s authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties, they are using their not in- 
considerable influence upon my vote in the 
Senate. And, although I disagree with them, 
their action is thoroughly legitimate and 
proper. 

When might it become improper? If a 
cherry grower offered me a contribution for 
a future campaign? If another cherry 
grower promised to establish a fund to pay 
for My CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reprints? If 
my wife and I were entertained at dinner by 
these people? If they took us to Florida for 

a vacation? If I were threatened by them 
with political defeat because of my support 
of the reciprocal trade program? 

At first glance, the answers to these ques- 
tions may seem evident. The threat of re- 
taliation at the polls is certainly a rightful 
attempt at influence in American politics— 
perhaps the most rightful and traditional of 
all. Probably the invitation to dinner can 
be considered harmless. But what of the 
other circumstances? Are they in the un- 
derhanded category? After all, campaign 
contributions are completely legal in this 
country. Indeed, leading journalists have 
estimated that it takes a fund of $200,000 to 
elect a Senator in an average State and at 
least $1 million in a populous industrial 
State. Can it be said that cherry growers 
should be bared from meking donations to 
senatorial campaigns? 
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But, then, it will be claimed that surely 
a special fund for Senators is wrong. Yet the 
Vice President of the United States, when a 
Member of the Senate, had an outside fund 
to take care of extra expenses. The fund 
came from people with an interest in specific 
legislation. In fairness, it must be added 
that a few Democratic Senators have had 
somewhat similar funds to pay for their 
stationery and reprints. Could it be claimed 
that cherry growers desiring to influence 
legislative issues cannot contribute to such 
funds, while others are at liberty to do so? 

I cite these complex hypothetical situa- 
tions merely to demonstrate that, while it 
may be virtually second nature to proclaim 
that all influence in government is per se 
bad, it nevertheless might tax the sagacity of 
a Jefferson to isolate illegitimate forms of in- 
fluence—under our contradictory standards 
and mores—from influence that is ac- 
ceptable or even necessary in the public in- 
terest. 

Today, Sherman Adams is in disrepute and 
Bernard Goldfine has fared no better. Their 
trouble stems from the fact that Mr. Gold- 
fine gave Mr. Adams certain gifts, such as 
a rug and an overcoat, and Mr. Adams al- 
legedly telephoned Federal agencies in quest 
of information or of lenient treatment for 
his friend. But what if Bernard Goldfine 
and his family had contributed $26,500 to 
the Eisenhower election campaign and 
Sherman Adams had used his influence with 
the State Department to have Mr. Goldfine 
named as our Ambassador to a strategic na- 
tion overseas? Would this have aroused 
equal furor or, indeed, any furor at all? 

The exercise of influence to secure gov- 
ernmental decisions that might augment the 
beneficiary’s pocketbook is understood by the 
public—and deplored. Yet, a comparative 
complacency exists over influence that ob- 
tains ambassadorships for generaus campaign 
donors to the party holding the White 
House—appointments that might put an 
unqualified person in charge of American 
diplomatic relations in an area of the world 
where a breakdown of our intelligence and 
diplomacy could lead even to that ultimate 
disaster, global war. 

An old couplet from out of British an- 
tiquity runs like this: 


“The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common. 
But lets the greater felon loose 

- Who steals the comimon from the goose.” 


Influence in the crucial matter of public 
policy appears to disturb us infinitely less 
than influence directed toward private favor- 
itism. The whole Nation can bristle—as it 
should—when the son of an influential figure 
is believed to have escaped military service, 
or if influence is alleged in the placing of a 
contract for caps to be worn by the Armed 
Forces. But what of the possible influence of 
oil and gas campaign contributions on the 
disposal of the coastal tidelands, of utility 
contributions on the fate of the water power 
site at Hells Canyon, of labor contributions 
on legislation drafted to regulate union elec- 
tions? This kind of potential influence 
touches off few sparks; in fact, it is only 
rarely discussed. 

It may be that, in the general realm of 
influence on governmental policy, it is sim- 
pler to focus attention on relative minutiae 
than .on matters of cosmic significance. A 
key ambassadorship in exchange for cash 


- on the campaign barrelhead may be beyond 


the public ken, because few citizens think 
of themselves in these terms. The yearn- 
ing to reign over an Embassy is hardly uni- 
versal. Furthermore, both major parties so 
often have used diplomatic posts to reward 
lavish contributors that an uneasy truce 


seems to prevail whenever the question is - 


raised. 
Because we do not actually desire a goy- 
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ernment emancipated from influence 
must decide specifically what kind of jp. 
fluence is desirable and what kind wil} 
ardize our democratic institutions. 
Officials, in particular, dwell in an all-perya. 
sive atmosphere of constant, neverending 
efforts at persuasion. 

Everybody wants to sell them a cause, a 
program or a bill. The process goes on 
around the clock. They are approached by 
groups as diverse as the League of Women 
Voters and the High Commissioner of Bage. 
ball. In the name of democracy—1 man, 1 
vote—Senators and Representatives 
equably and cheerfully subject themselyes 
to these influences: 

Letters, telegrams, petitions, newspaper 
editorials. 

Radio and television commentators. 

Demands and recommendations by the ex. 
ecutive branch. 

Buttonholing by constituents and fellow 
legislators. 

Telephone calls at all hours of the day 
or night. 

Even committee hearings and actual leg- 
islative debate. / 

Likewise, in the name of democracy, Sen- 
ators and Representatives ought not to be 
susceptible to influence of this sort: ‘ 

Old friendships (1 highball, 1 vote?), 

Campaign contributions. ($1,000, one 
vote?). 

Offers of future favors, legal as well as 
illegal (one Federal judgeship, how many 
votes?). 

Personal self-interest as part of the decl- 
sion at stake (1 share of stock, 1 vote?). 

Threats of political criticism or attacks 
based on grounds other than the point at 
issue. 

In the tempestuous hurly-burly of Ameri- 
can politics, elected officials know that they 
must, for better or for worse, work out their 
destiny with the tools of oratory and other 
channels of communication to the electorate, 
But protection against improper influence 
within Federal administrative and regu- 
latory agencies is more complicated. The 
career Official’s dependence on fragile civil- 
service laws makes him vulnerable to outside 
attacks which often can find a voice in 
Congress. —~ te 

In any case, when the phone rings from 
the White House the administration official 
must yield. But how do we know whether 
what he executes is a private favor or a bona 
fide policy of the President? And how do 
we know whether the policy was hammered 
out within the administration on the anvil 
ef facts and thorough discussion, or whether 
it originated in an effort to placate some 
intimate friend or contributor to the party 
exchequer? 

The simplest answer to the question of 
legitimate versus illegitimate influence on 
administrative decision-making, whether by 
the President’s staff or by Members of Con- 
gress, is that it may best be judged by 
whether or not it is done on the record. By 
this I mean that every intervention in any 
decision must be in writing, or 
writing for the record. Unrecorded oral 
attempts at influence—whether on the tele- 
phone, at the golf course or over 
a cocktail party—are fertile breeding grounds 
for charges of favoritism. 

If the Senator or Representative or other 
official has to state his recommendation for 
@ public record his reasons of necessity must 
be in terms of the 
criteria ef the public interest under which 
the decision is supposed to be reached. 
Threats and cajolery would 
are 
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president and imperiled Mr. Adams’ public 


Ce begin with, it could have acted as such 
a restraint that Sherman Adams never would 
pave exercised his influence at all in behalf 
of his benefactor, Mr. Goldfine. The very act 
of putting down in writing his request, for 
all the world to see, undoubtedly would have 
held to the barest minimum the exemptions 
or lenience that &@ man ‘reputed to be as 
pect as Mr. Adams might seek from 
a Federal regulatory agency. And there now 
would exist no doubt or uncertainty over 
jsely how extensive was the favor the 
President’s assistant sought. 

And so, in my list of five major recom- 
mendations for a code to help subdue and 
discourage the illegitimate and harmful use 
of influence in government, I will begin with 
one which seeks to eliminate the cloak-and- 
dagger element of skulking oral flats and di- 
rectives : 

1, The personnel of Federal administrative 
and regulatory agencies need the protection 
of a firm rule that forbids them to receive 
or consider communications not intended for 
the public record. Inasmuch as agency offi- 
cials and employees cannot prevent members 
of the President’s staff or of Congress from 
telephoning or writing to them, they could 
simply refer to the rule that either the mes- 

is made of public record or it will be 
given no consideration in the disposition of. 
the case at issue. The use of influence will 
be much more moderate if it is on-stage all 
the time. z 

2. Enforcement and applicability of the 
Federal Lobbying Act should be greatly 
tightened, so that Senators and Representa- 
tives have a clearer idea of whom they are 
dealing with when efforts are made to in- 
fluence pending legislation. Entertainment 
and gifts as deductible business expenses un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code might be re- 
viewed, so that their use in lobbying could 
be discouraged. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
himself has warned from the bench that, 
unless lobbying operates in full public view, 
“the voice of the people may be all too easily 
drowned out by the voice of special interest 
groups seeking favored treatment while mas- 
querading as proponents of the public weal.” 

3. Cabinet officers and other Presidential 
appointments, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, should have to make public annually . 
their outside sources of items of income in 
excess of $100, including speaking or writing 
fees, travel expense payments, or similar 
‘emoluments. This is included in a bill 
I introduced early'in June, with Senator 
dosrPH S. CLARK, Jr., of Pennsylvania, as co- 
sponsor. Bills along similar jines have been 
prepared by other Senators, such as CLIFFORD 
P. Casr, of New Jersey, and my Oregon col- 
league, WAYNE Morse, while a bill by New 
York's Senator Jacos K. Javrrs proposes the 
creation of an Advisory Committee on Ethi- 
cal Standards to aid in the enforcement of a 
tighter code of conduct for public agencies. 

Such legislation could safeguard the public 
against officials trying to occupy a dual role, 
and it would in turn protect officials from 
Unjust suspicions. 

4. a nearly as possible the legislative and 
executive branches of Government should be 
under the same confiict-of-interest statutes. 
This has been a f source of irritation 
and hypocrisy for many years. The bill in- 

: by Senator CLarK and me would 
Provide that Members of Congress and ap- 
pointees of the President obey identical rules 
with respect to corporate equities, outside 

and similar matters. I think this 
assure more fairness and equity in 


E 
i 


an cans become cynical over the 
- that Congrses seems to take the attitude 
“Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.” 
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5, Finally, and most important, the domi- 
nance of large sums of money over election 
at the polls must be ended. All other efforts 
to curtail improper influence are swatting 
flies, while this would be draining the 
swamp. Can we reasonably expect no more 
gifts of coats or kitchen appliances when the 
highest officials in the land are free to accept 
practically unlimited quantities of coin of 
the realm in the form of campaign contri- 
butions? Is it. not hypocrisy for a rug. to 
cause a national scandal when cautious esti- 
mates place at $200 million the total amount 
of cash invested in political campaigns dur- 
ing the 1956 elections in all 48 States? 

Our existing system of financing cam- 
paigns is doubly undemocratic, because it 
works adversely in both directions. It exerts 
an undue influence on the candidate who 
often must seek campaign donations from 
special interests. At the same time, the sys- 
tem also exercises an undue influence on the 
choice that can he reached by the voter him- 
self, when he is denied an equal opportunity 
to see and judge competing candidates and 
policies. 

The frequent great inequality in campaign 
funds, reflecting the judgments of powerful 
economic groups as to their stake and self- 
interest in the outcome of an election, ac- 
tually corrupts the very fountainhead of 
democracy by intruding the undue influence 
of money into the area of each voter’s free 
and equal choice. Can the citizen know and 
appreciate the merits of a candidate with a 
campaign fund of $25,000 who is opposed by 
an adversary with a campaign fund of $250,- 
000? How can the candidate with the lesser 
sum reach the people with his message? Just 
one statewide mailing of a political brochure 
in a State like California costs something 
over $300,000. 

There is one further step that can be taken 
to subdue and control improper influence in 
government. That is to make public service 
more attractive to young men and women of 
idealism, education, and character. It is dis- 
maying when a Gallup poll discloses that 
some 70 percent of American parents do not 
wish their sons and daughters to enter poli- 
tics. Many families are skeptical of the mo- 
tives of politicians. 

Yet most of the politicians of my own ac- 
quaintance are honest, overworked, and sin- 
cere. They frequently are trapped by unwise 
institutions that, like Topsy, have just 
growed. This refers particularly to the astro- 
nomical expansion of campaign-fund re- 
quirements during recent years. But, basi- 
cally, there is no real substitute for personal 
merit and integrity. That is why our young 
people must take to heart the advice spoken 
to them a good many years ago by a great 
statesman of New York State, Elihu Root: 

“Politics is the practical exercise of self- 
government, and somebody must attend to it, 
if we.are to have self-goverhment. The prin- 
cipal ground of reproach against any Ameri- 
can citizen should be that he is not a poli- 
tician.”’ 





George Edward Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
tribute to George Edward Stringfellow, 
who recently has become the leader of 
= important organization in the United 

tates. 
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There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Recorp OF IMPERIAL Srr GeorGe EDWARD 

STRINGFELLOW, IMPERIAL POTENTATE, A. A. O. 

N. M. S., 1958-59 


(By Dr. Edmund L. Tink,? 33°) 


The finest historical traditions of Vir- 
ginia—deep, religious conviction, sterling 
character, flaming independence, sacrificial 
patriotism, and gracious hospitality—con- 
stitute the heredity and form the background 
of the formative years of George Edward 
Stringfellow, who was born in Reva, Culpep- 
er County, Va., son of James and Eliza- 
beth F. (Bowers) Stringfellow. 

The first George Stringfellow to arrive in 
Virginia came from England in the year 1720. 
He brought with him the family coat-of-arms 
which his American descendants valued 
highly. 

Five of George E. Stringfellow’s early for- 
bears preached the gospel as it was taught in 
the theological seminaries of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Reverend Horace 
Stringfellow, who left Virginia to cope with 
the evils of Washington, D. C., as rector of 
Trinity Church, was described by Daniel Web- 


ster as “God Almighty’s prosecuting at- 
torney.” Others were farmers, merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, and educators. Like 


many other early and courageous pioneering 
families the Stringfellows fought in their 
country’s wars—from the Revolutionary 
through World War II. Many participated 
in various ways in the War Between the 
States; one being one of General Lee’s most 
daring and dependable scouts, another being 
an educator during the days when Virginia 
was krfown as Military District No. 1. 

Robert Stringfellow’s retreat house, near 
Raccoon Ford on the Rapidan River in Cul- 
peper County, Va., was, until it was burned 
in 1864,.a gracious center of Stringfellow 
hospitality. Another ancestoral estate on 
the Rapidan has been in the family since it 
was built in 1832 by Thornton Stringfellow. 

Our imperial potentate believes that the 
statement “Once a Virginian always a Vir- 
ginian” is a true one, if not in geography, 
then certainly in terms of graciousness. To 
be his guest in New Jersey is to know Virginia 
hospitality at its best. 

It was with this early background of his- 
toric patriotism and tradition that Noble 
Stringfellow began his productive years in 
New Jersey and built a modern noteworthy 
American career. 

His outstanding achievements in business, 
his constructive independence in the affairs 
of government, his enduring contributions to 
civic life and to charitable and educational 
organizations, and his daily devotion to our 
fraternal activities constitute a record which 
is eloquent in its demonstration of his un- 
usual qualities of leadership. 

These qualities were recognized by Thomas 
Alva Edison, the wizard of Menlo Park, when 
he appointed George E. Stringfellow manager 
of his manufacturing firm’s Washington office 
and 5 years later made him general manager 
of the corporation’s largest business in West 
Orange, N. J. For more than a decade he 
was a daily business associate of Mr. Edison. 
He is now vice president of Thomas A. Edison 
Industries of the McGraw-Edison Co.-and a 


1Dr. Edmund L. Tink is superintendent of 
schools in Kerny, N. J. He is an executive 
member of the commission on higher edu- 
cation and a trustee of Syracuse University. 
He is active in professional, civic, service, and 
fraternal affairs. Dr. Tink was appointed by 
President Eisenhower a member of the Inter- 
national. Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board. - He still serves on this Board, having 
been officially commended by the State De- 
partment for his activities in fighting 
communism, 
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director of a number of nationally known 
corporations. 

Before coming to New Jersey Noble String- 
fellow married Carrie M. Fearnow, a charming 
and vivacious young lady of Washington, 
D. C,. who was born in Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

Noble Stringfellow is past president of the 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association and 
first president of the New Jersey division of 
the American Cancer Society; served 2 terms 
as president of the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; served 2 terms as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood; served 4 terms as 
president of the board of managers of the 
New Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers; repre- 
sented Kiwanis International at the United 
Nations; served on the board of trustees of 
the Central Brick Presbyterian Church, East 
Orange, and Elberon Memorial Church, El- 
beron; and was former chairman of the 
finance committee of the Republican Party 
of New Jersey. 

Noble Stringfellow is currently serving as 
& member of the board of directors of Indi- 
ana Technical College and holds membership 
in a number of professional organizations. 
He finds time for a heavy speaking schedule. 
His speeches are often editorialized, receive 
wide circulation, and many have been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Noble Stringfellow has been the recipient 
of honorary degrees from various colleges in 
recognition of his many accomplishments: 
Doctor of humanities, doctor of fine arts, 
doctor of laws. 

He received the citizen award for out- 
standing achievement in industrial states- 
manship from the New Jersey Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers; was made an honorary 
member of the New Jersey Medical Society, 
and was the recipient of the American Cancer 
Society award for his leadership and work 
in founding and supporting the New Jersey 
division of the American Cancer Society; and 
was cited by the Brotherhood Committee of 
Christians and Jews for bringing about a 
better understanding among the _ three 
religious sects. 

During World War II he served as 2 mem- 
ber of several important committees of the 
War Production Board fer which he received 
a Medal of Merit. 

Cur imperial potentate has received many 
honors from local communities, service clubs, 
and fraternal groups for his good fellowship 
and good works. 

Noble Stringfellow was recently elected to 
honorary membership in the national chapter 
of Sigma Mu Sigma, an organization “dedi- 
cated to faith in the dignity of man and 
confidence in the integrity of youth.” 

In May 1958 he received the 1958 Academy 
of Medicine of New Jersey annual citizens 
award “for rendering extraordinary service 
to the health and welfare of the public.” 

While residing in Washington, Mr. String- 
fellow was raised a Master Masion in Hiram 
Lodge No. 10, F. & A. M. He was exalted in 
Washington Chapter No. 2, R. A. M., and 
served as excellent high priest. He was 
knighted in Washington Commandery No. 1, 
K. T. He became a noble of the A. A. O. N, 
M. S. in Almas Temple. 

He served Salaam Temple as potentate in 
1947 and was unanimously reelected in 1948, 
the first potentate of Salaam to succeed him- 
self in 43 years. 

He is currently member of Hope Lodge No. 
124, F. & A. M., East Orange, N. J.; the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite in the Valley of Tren- 
ton, Trenton, N. J.; Crescent Temple, Tren- 
ton; Washington Commandery, No. 1, K. T.; 
St. Quentin Conclave No. 75, Red Cross of 
Constantine; Crescent Court No. 65, Royal 
Order of Jesters, and is an active member, In- 
ternational Supreme Council, Order of De- 
Molay. 

Noble Stringfellow was elected to the im- 
perial divan in Chicago, Tll., in 1949. He is 
an honorary member of 148 temples. 
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Among the clubs in which he holds mem- 
bership are the Railroad Club and Kiwanis 
Club of New York City, Advertising Club of 
New Jersey, Duquesne Club (Pittsburgh), 
Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J. 

Those who know George E. Stringfellow 
agree that he is well qualified and prepared 
in terms of enterprise, experience, and energy 
for the leadership, arduous duties, and chal- 
lenging responsibilities of the office of 
imperial potentate. 





The Crisis in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “An Unlimited. Dimen- 
sion,” published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of July 28, 1958, dealing with the 
crisis in Lebanon. ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN UNLIMITED DIMENSION 


Before the United States intervened in 
Lebanon it was already generally understood 
in the world that this country was prepared 
to fight to save any “free” country attacked 
by Communist troops. 

This has long been clear with respect to 
Europe and much of Asia. It was made clear 
regarding the Middle East in the Eisenhower 
Doctrine proclaimed last year. That state- 
ment promised military help for any Mid- 
die Eastern government threatened by overt 
aggression from a country controlled by in- 
ternational communism. 

Now a fateful new dimension has been 
added to this already large commitment. 
Or so it will be if the only explanation of- 
fered so far for our intervention in Lebanon 
is allowed to stand unchanged. 

President Eisenhower has explained that 
the United States put troops in Lebanon be- 
cause it felt that otherwise no small nation 
anywhere in the non-Communist world 
would feel secure against overthrow of its 
government from any source, external and 
internal, Communist or otherwise. 

The plain implication of that reasoning, 
if that is the reason for our action in Leb- 
anon, is that the United States may hence- 
forth intervene in any country whose gov- 
ernment feels itself threatened from what- 
ever quarter. The threat no longer has to 
be that of a Communist attack. 

We think Americans might do well to re- 
fiect on some of the things this new dimen- 
sion could mean for the future. 

The United States Government believes, 
not without justification, that President Nas- 
ser, of the United Arab Republic, is busily 
trying to control many nations and areas of 
Africa—Libya, Morocco, Algeria, for example. 
Some people believe his ultimate ambitions 
may extend beyond the so-called Arab world 
and may embrace the whole continent of 
Africa. 

Very well. Are we then to intervene every 
place a revolution allegedly instigated by 
Nasser threatens to succeed? If you per- 
haps think involvement in Lebanon—a coun? 
try with complex internal political problems 
and a country not under direct attack from 
anyone—is messy, that is nothing to what it 
will be like if we start dropping troops into 
Ghana, for example,-or Tanganyika. Sound 





fanciful? Perhaps; but it is also 
in our announced purpose in 
Lebanon. one 

Nor is that all. The threat to a legally 
constituted government need not be foment. 
ed by Nasser. If dissidents anywhere want 
to overthrow their government, that govern. 
ment can now appeal to us on the basis of 
Lenanon. And it might be noted that 
are a lot of violent political dissidents in the 
world, especially in countries that have not 
yet developed political maturity. : 

But the picture is even broader than that; 
our succor is not confined to Africa and the 
Middle East. The potential expansion of oy 
military involvement represented by Lebanon 
is, with the exception of the Communist 
empire, global. If called upon, are we to rush 
troops to the defense of any government any- 
where that feels itself threatened from any 
source or for any reason? 

This is, among other things, a curious posi. 
tion for a nation that came into 
armed uprising against a legally constituted 
government, It is one thing to try to grapple 
with the extremely difficult problem of Com. 
munist subversion, but it is quite another to 
try to protect any and all governments sim. 
ply because they are governments. 

There are something like a hundred na. 
tions in the world. Many of them are 
many have weak governments likely at any 
time to be toppled by revolutions. So make 
no mistake about it: We are going to have 
our hands full if we let the precedent of Leb- 
anon establish the principle of unlimited 
intervention. 





Need for a Thorough Discussion of United 
States Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have long felt that democratic govern- 
ment depends heavily on a public aware- 
ness of the problems facing the Nation. 
Indeed, such an awareness is often_lack- 
ing in the field of foreign affairs, an im- 
portant area of Government action 
which unfortunately tends to seem reé- 
moved and overly complex. 

Mr. President, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that the public be offered a clear 
explanation and discussion of our for- 
eign policy. Today, with our troops in 
Lebanon, and with the precarious 
situation weighing so heavily on the 
minds of all of us, it is doubly imperative 
that the American people be given a full 
statement of policy by the a 
tion. 

A fine editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 23, entitled “The Pitfalls 
of Silence,” has been brought to my at- 
tention by Mr. Charles Manson, of Wau- 
sau, Wis. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR®, 
as follows: 

THE PITFALLS OF SILENCE 

Tt is over a week since the United States 
Marines were dispatched to Lebanon and im 
the intervening days Washington has beet 
wrapped in a strange silence. 
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qhere have, of course, been many an- 
nouncements and comments on the rapidly 
g developments. But there has been 
almost nothing by way of official explana- 
tion oF debate on what is still the central 
issue, the basic decision to intervene in the 
t. 

= aoe has received one brief mess: 
from the President and the public, at least 
in some areas, has heard an equally brief 
statement read by the President on filmed 
television. Both of these dealt with the im- 
mediate moves, explaining that the Marines 
were sent at the request of the President 


of Lebanon to protect American citizens and | 


the Lebanese Government. . 

But the President has not followed his 
previous practice, notably in the Suez crisis, 
of giving the public a complete and care- 
fully reasoned statement of what the Gov- 
ernment intends and why. The Secretary 
of State, moreover, has hardly been heard 
from at all. 

Those in Congress who have doubts about 
what we are doing have been equally silent. 
Senator FuLBRIGHT, of Arkansas, is one of the 
few Members of Congress to raise basic ques- 
tions. The Democratic leaders in both 
Houses, for example, have used their influ- 
ence to stifle questions; Speaker RAYBURN 
even went so far as to rebuke a Member of 
the House who started to make some criti- 
cisms of the Government’s action. 

Now it is possible to sympathize with the 
reasons for this silence. The President and 
his Secretary of State may feel themselves 
too busy dealing with rapid problems to 
have time for explanations; or they may feel 
it best not to explain. ‘Those who have 
qualms about the action may feel under the 
necessity to rally around, to do or say noth- 
ing that might undermine confidence in the 
Government at a time when war threatens. 


Still, it is a disturbing silence. Across the 
ocean, in the British Parliament, there were 
no such inhibitions. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, supporting the American action, 
went directly to the Parliament to explain 
in great detail why he did so. In fact, his 
presentation of the case for intervention is by 
far the best we have seen; it is calm, care- 
fully reasoned and impressive. 


Nor did Mr. Macmillan aet as if questions 
about Government policy were improper. 
Mr. Gaitskell, the leader of the opposition, 
accepted his duty to ask questions. He made 
it quite clear that his party did not intend 
“to divide the House”; but he also made it 
clear that the policies of the Government 
were going to be thoroughly examined. 

The result of that debate is that the mem- 
bers of the British Parliament and the’Brit- 
ith public are in a better position to under- 
stand all that is being done, and to judge it, 
than are Americans. And we cannot believe 


“that the welfare of Britain is damaged by 


this kind of open debate. 


On the contrary. In a country of free- 
men it is essential to real unity that those 
Who lead explain to people carefully and 
thoughtfully the courses they pursue. Peo- 
ple not only have a right to be told what is 
being done; they must understand why. And 
they,cannot have that understanding if all 
questions, doubts, qualms and counterargu- 
ments are quashed out of fear that mere 
mention of them somehow constitutes an 
Unpatriotic act. 

There may be, as some would argue, some 
mg in too much discussion_of foreign 
Policy moves, But there is a far more danger- 
- Pitfall in silence when the United States 

Walking close to war. 
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Courage Has a Loud Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Courage Has a Loud Voice,” 
written by Helen Virden and published 
in the July 1958 issue of National Busi- 
ness Woman, the magazine of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Courace Has A Loup VOICE 
(By Helen Virden) 

Words throw long shadows and the mili- 
tant echoes of brave men still echo down the 
years of history. But somehow through the 
years we have become suspicious of brave 
words. If we heard for the first time today 
the Gettysburg Address, the farewell words 
of Robert E. Lee or Patrick Henry’s Liberty 
or Death speech, we would label them flag- 
waving. All of oratory seems glittering and 
sounding off if we do not look for the history 
behind the words. I strongly suspect that 
there were people in Patrick Henry’s age who 
considered his flaming oratory as rabble-rous- 
ing and flag-waving because the listeners 
did not realize the words were making his- 
tory. 

Cousins the Jeffersonian words of our 


‘ Declaration of Independence, “We hold these 


truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” We mouth these words to- 
day as a part of our heritage, scarcely remem- 
bering their grandeur and all the heartache 
and the tears that went into making these 
words a part of our life. As George Wash- 
ington once declared, “This liberty is going 
to look easy—when men no longer have to 
die for it.” 

America has always been the symbol of 
liberty and dared to raise her voice in defense 
of it. We have never kept silence‘ before 
the crucible of the world’s dictators. 

These voices from our past are so recent 
our great-grandfathers could have heard 
them. We almost feel that we could ask 
“What would you do, Lincoln?”; “How would 
you vote, Jefferson?” ; 

Words of men have triggered wars, toppled 
crowns, and bred revolutions. 

Many weapons. have been used to win 
battles. Many have been used in our per- 
petual war for freedom. The caveman had 
his homemade ax to protect the small cave 
that he set aside with a rock at the opening 
to call home. As mankind has become civil- 
ized he has used arrows and swords, daggers 
and muskets, bayonets and rifles, cannons 
and grenades, bombs and planes, guided mis- 
siles and rockets to fight wars. But the most 
potent weapon conceived by man is in the 
power of the pen, the words written and 
spoken by great men. 

Perhaps the pen that gave the world the 
most courage was the peh of Tom Paine. It 
was Paine who gave George Washington the 
equivalent of the 10 regiments he so sorely 
needed. : 

Paine wrote when our Nation was at its 
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lowest ebb. Later when armies had a taste 
of victory, setbacks were easier to bear but 
on that Christmas Day before Trenton, we 
had only defeat to remember. Washington’s 
army had dwindled to 3,000 able men. 
Among his officers were defeatists and trai- 
tors. About one-third of this number were 
counter-revolutionists—fifth columnists we 
would call them today. Another third were 
ready to desert, happy to mind their own 
business and call an end to the bloody revo- 
lution. The remnant of brave men who re- 
mained true to their cause were faced with 
three enemies. They had their neighbors 
and Redcoats who had command of the sea, 
the Indians of the frontier, and the Hessians 
that were waiting like vultures across the 
river. 

Even the courage of Washington flagged. 
He had to admit that it looked as if the 
game were up. Many of his men were de- 
serting; he decided it had to be now or 
never, so he planned the attack. There was 
not even warm food or a glowing fire to 
bolster their spirits. All he had was the 
pen of Tom Paine, so he used what he had. 
In the bitter cold of that December Tom 
Paine had written “The Crisis” on a drum 
head by the light of the campfires of a 
retreating army. So he was in reality writing 
for those cold and hungry men; it was his 
answer to their often-asked question, “Can 
liberty be worth it?” Tom Paine was sure 
that freedom was worth fighting for. As he 
wrote, when a word struck him just right, 
when a thought came through strong and 
clear, he struck the drum with his fist and 
the sound went ringing through the Decem- 
ber cold like the sound of the opening of a 
battle. 


This hastily written pamphlet was’ rushed 
to the printer and then to the front ranks 
and George Washington caused the words to 
be read aloud to the soldiers waiting at 
Valley Forge on that cruel December. night. 
These men were made of stern stuff and the 
words of Tom Paine were not flag-waving to 
them. They listened with brave hearts: 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Nat Griste read the words but every man 
could agree with them, “‘The summer soldier 


‘and the sunshine patriot wil, in this crisis, 


shrink from the service of their country.” 
The men hearing these words felt a little 
steel running down their backbones. 


To our ears the words of Tom Paine, “It 
would be strange indeed if so celestial an 
article as Freedom should not be highly 
rated,” seem oratorically flowered and smack 
of triteness. But to the men listening at 
Valley Forge these words were a fire that 
warmed their hearts, and erased their fears. 

Then the words of Tom Paine came to the 
ment in ringing tones from Nat Griste, “I 
love a man that can smile in trouble, that 
can gather strength from distress and grow 
brave by reflection. I thank God I fear 
not. I see no real cause for fear. I know 
our situation well and can see a way out 
of it.” Here were brave words to flog the 
lagging courage and challenge the spirit of 
patriots. hese soldiers took the words for 
their own. They, too, began to feel that 
they had no cause to fear and to see a flick- 
ering hope in.a hopeless situation, and they 
won the battle that dawn. 

Our history is crowded with valiant words. 
Fighting words that called out the best in 
men. Patrick Henry shouting “I know not 
what course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me death!” 
Strong words screamed from a fighting deck, 
“Don’t give up the ship!” that brought us 
victory. There have been fighting words of 
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promised vengeance, “Remember the Alamo”; 
“Remember Pearl Harbor”; “I shall return”. 
Churchill’s voice was the-voice of the war- 
rier calling men to battle; Roosevelt’s voice 
was the voice of a liberator, Eisenhower's 
words the reassurance of the dignity of man 
as he declared, “Freedom has not failed us, 
let us not fail freedom.” 

Words carried the story of liberty to all 
men. Words of learning took men out of 
the labyrinth of fear. into the sunlight of 
today. 

The words of America have been coura- 
geous words and that story of courage is still 
borne on the winds blowing from yesterday. 
When we let words like “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of America 

* * * with liberty and justice for all,” slip 
over our tongue, we groove a little deeper 
this pathway to our remembrance. 

Sometimes these words that made history 
are blown from Cumberland Gap and you 
can hear that first tree going down and the 
cry of Daniel Boone against the lone wilder- 
ness. Sometimes it is warm words sunned 
by love, “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all,” and it has come to us from 
a weary wind that carries a soft, sad sound 
and the weight of-:sorrow, “It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion.” 

Sometimes it blows with short gusts and 
we catch only fragments of the words, “fired 
the ‘shot heard ‘round the world”; “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”, “My 
God! how little my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of.” 
Often it blows strong and sure and we can 
hear the voice of the Father of Our Country 
above the bickerings of those men framing 
our Constitution, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest may repair.” 

Perhaps we of this age fear being thought 
sentimentar or perhaps we have lost some- 
thing of the burning patriotism that enables 
us to see behind the words the great ideas 
of man and, not knowing, we call it flag- 
waving, when in fact it is a kind of glory 
when great men speak strong words and 
brave men listen. 





International Rose Test Gardens at 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
native city of Portland is justifiably 
proud of its famous International Rose 
Test Gardens. Portland, with its rich 
soil and cool nights, has proven ideal for 
the growing of magnificent roses of vir- 
tually all species and varieties. Under 
the vigilant care of R. C. Kalmbach, the 
able curator, the International Rose Test 
Gardens have become a legend to flower 
lovers all over the world. 

In the New York Sunday Times of July 
27, 1958, merited tribute was paid to 
Portland’s International Rose Test Gar- 
dens in an article written by Miss Joan 
Lee Faust. So that Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House may share in our ap- 
preciation of the-oldest rose test gar- 
dens in the United States, which date 
back to 1917, I ask unanimous conSent 
that Miss Faust’s article, entitled “Port- 
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land’s Pride,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PorTLAND’S PripE—THE INTERNATIONAL ROSE 
Test GARDEN MAINTAINS HIGHEST STANDARDS 


(By Joan Lee Faust) 


PoRTLAND OrEG.—This is wonderful coun- 
try for growing roses, a rosarian’s dream 
come true. Days areé-swarm end sunny, 
nights are comfortably cool. The rainfall 
is plentiful and the soil deep and fertile. 
Rosebushes respond with tremendous vigor. 
The flower colors are clear and bright. 

A beautiful exhibit of northwestern roses 
can be seen in Portland’s International Rose 
Test Garden—one of the oldest test gardens 
in the country. This 4'4-acre display is a 
fine bit of landscaping, of which the City 
of Roses can be proud. 

The setting alone would be hard to match. 
The garden is part of Washington Park 
and rests on a high hillside that hems the 
western edge of the city. Four broad ter- 
races are cut into the slope. A visitor stand- 
ing on a terrace can look eastward across 
the city to snow-capped Mount Hood, 50 
miles away. 

The four terraces of the garden are con- 
nected by wide steps. The banks in be- 
tween are a perfect foil for floribunda dis- 
plays and corners are accented with grace- 
ful weeping standard roses. The formal 
beds run the length of the terrace joined 
by grass paths. 

BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 


Although the International Rose Test 
Garden is at its height in June and August 
there always is a fine display from summer 
through late fall. Again, it’s the climate 
that keeps them going. To point up the 
vigor these roses achieve, plants usually are 
spaced 3 feet apart. Even then some are 
crowded. Easterners will recall that 18 
inches to 2 feet is ample spacing for their 
plants. 

Ten thousand rosebushes are planted in 
the test garden. Many beds are lined with 
established named varieties, but a great por- 
tion of the beds are devoted to the trial 
roses. The responsibility for care and record 
keeping of this vast test garden falls on 
R. C. Kalmbach, curator. He is a devoted 
rosarian and oversees the garden with a pro- 
fessional’s eye. Weeds are heresy; faded 
blooms are hard to find and the borders and 
lawns’ are kept in tiptop condition. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Kalmbach accomplishes 
this outsized task with a modest three-man 
crew. 

Tracing the history of the garden, Mr. 
Kalmbach explained, “This, garden was es- 
tablished as a test garden way back in 1917. 
—t is one of the oldest test gardens in the 
country, also one of the largest.” Elizabeth 
Park in Hartford, Conn., also a test garden, 
was the first municipal rose garden. It has 
14,000 plants. 

THE INSPIRATION 

The garden was the inspiration of three 
eastern nurserymen who wanted to have a 
garden where they might show their plants 
as well as test their performances. The park 
was established with the blessings of Port- 
land’s Bureau of Parks, the mayor, and civic 
officials. Trial rose entries were sent from 
all ever the world. While leafing through 
the early records of the trial grounds, Mr. 
Kalmbach cited entry records for roses sent 
from England, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Australia, Holland, France, Luxembourg, and 
this country. ; 

Mr. Kalmbach went on to say that “today 
the rose hybridists of the world are striving 
to give home gardeners roses that are dif- 
ferent, plants that will serve a multitude of 
purposes, so that gardeners may raise the 
kind of plants that pleases them most, With 











these needs in mind, hybridists are breeding 
for disease resistance, colorfast flowers, 
fragrance, and hardiness, so that rose grow, 
ing will be practical for everyone.” ; 
Many of the foreign trial roses now com, 
in through American hybridists who y 
the European breeders and buy from them, 
These new varieties are sent to trial] 
to test their performance in this country, 
To some extent quarantine regulations have 
cut down direct imports. However, Tose. 
bushes still come to the test garden tly 


from France, Germany, Holland, England, . 


and Canada. 

The International Rose Test Garden jp 
Portland is diStinctive because it is the only 
rose test garden that issues its own awards, 
The plants are judged by six eminent rosar- 
ians in the Portland area. Their 
standards are rigid, considering the plant's 
vigor, floriferousness, disease resistance, bud 
form, foliage and flower color. > 

Any trial rose is eligible for the garden’s 
certificate. Gardeners know that when a 
rose is selected for an award it will be 
especially suited for growing in the North. 
west. 

However, many roses of national garden 
fame have been honored with an Interna. 
tional Rose Test Garden certificate. Among 
them are Chrysler Imperial, Ma Perkins, In- 
dependence, Carrousel, Peace, and Pink 
Favorite. 

CERTIFICATES WON 


This year three roses were given gold cer- 
tificates: Kordes Perfecta, a hybrid tea; 
Little Darling, a floribunda, and an un- 
named trial rose, 56-R-51. Silver certifi- 
cates were presented to Governor Rosselini, 
a@ hybrid tea and Pinafore, a floribunda. 

In 1938 the now famous All-American Rose 
Selections began testing rose introductions. 
This has been a great force to standardize 
the quality of roses. The Portland garden 
is one of 24 nationwide test gardens that 
screen the nurserymen’s trials. These rose 
trials are watched over meticulously for an 
18-month period and they are rated at 5 
successive stages of growth. The scoring is 
set up on a point system and the totals are 
sent into the national board for tallying. 
A winning rosebush must excel on all 13 
judging points. 

HIGH SCORES ‘ 


This means a8 lot of paper work for Mr. 
Kalmbach. When he sends in his scores 
usually they are higher than average—this 
climate again. Most of the trial roses per 
form very well. ; 

There are some wrinkles to this, but they 
all smooth out in the final tallying scores. 
For instance, some roses are bred for hot, 
dry climates and these blooms fail to open 
or appear vigorous in the cool Northwest 
climate. Also, the winters are mild in this 
region. Tender roses come through sut- 
cessfully where they might be winter-killed 
if they were grown in colder climates. “But 
you know,” Mr. Kalmbach reflected, “its 
really the general public that is the judge 
of roses. They dictate what they wall. 
The test gardens just screen the trials for 

quality, signified by the green AARS tag- 
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is most challenging in thought. 

While all may not agree with Mr. Pear- 

son in everything that he has to say, we 

must admit that he is a courageous and 
fearless news reporter and the things 
which he had to say in a recent article 

ing American prestige sinking to 

a new low and suggested remedies to 

rove this condition is worthy of the 
thoughts of the Members of the Con- 
_ Officials of the State Department, 
and the Chief Executive and others. 
The article follows: 

Pearson SAvYS We TALK BIG, AND FLY A VERY 
SMaLL SPUTNIK—UNITED STATES PRESTIGE 
Has SuNK To A New Low , 

(By Drew Pearson) 


WasHINGTON.—The American public does 
not know it, but all last weekend and early 
this week there has been more diplomatic 
arm-twisting, more table-pounding, and 
more due bills collected by American diplo- 
mats at the United Nations than at any 
other time in American history. 

The arm-twisting has been to drum up 4 
two-thirds vote in the U. N. General Assem- 
bly to get a U. N. police force to take over 
for the Marines and thus get the United 
States off the hook and off the beaches in 
Lebanon. 

The U. N. vote-getting has not been easy. 

Here is how some of the one-time friends 
and allies of the United States have reacted: 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, and 
Mexico have been cool. They argued pri- 
vately that the good-neighbor policy has be- 
come a series of visits by American bigwigs 
and they are tired of smiling faces behind 
champagne glasses lifted to toast an’empty 
policy. They point out that they are sum- 
moned by American-delegation office boys at 
the U. N. and told how to vote. They are 
telling American diplomats that they are 
tired of voting on instructions from the 
State Department. 


EUROPE 


West Germany, an anchor member of 
NATO, has been grumbling against American 
intervention in Lebanon. Norway, Denmark, 
and Belgium are irritated. The - French, 
though for intervention, are most unhappy 
over the fact that some 1,800 of their troops 
have been anchored off Beirut for almost a 
Week, anxious to get ashore, but unwanted. 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


Japan, which we have depended upon as 
our chief far-eastern ally, has been on the 
other side of the Lebanese fence. Saudi 
Arabia, which we have wooed and courted, 
sidestepped on O. K. for the use of the Air 
Force base in Dhahran, and refused to send 
oll to Jordan, even though King Saud, less 
than a year ago, had stationed his troops in 

to rescue King Hussein. Indonesia, 
India, and most African-Asiatic states are 
against the United States. 
tet one Latin American ambassa- 
* “How can I possibly explain to the 
co of my country why we should vote 
take over for the United States Marines 
in & little country few of them have heard 
t and which they think is being occupied 
solely to protect American oil?” 
the last few days, some diplomats have 
. telling each other: “We've got to pitch 
aes Save the United States. We can’t 
. her to lose face. It was bad enough 
have Britain and France shown up as 
Powers after Suez. We can’t have the 
thing happen to the United States.” 
—. above is not pleasant to contem-< 
be However, the American people would 
p guilty of keeping their heads in the sand 
did not wake up to the facts. And . 
unpleasant facts indicate how badly 
Prestige has slipped, 
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The question is—-why? The answer, in 
brief, is that world leadership goes to— 

1. The strong. 

2. Him who leads. 

On point 1, for the last 10 months it has 
been obvious that our onetime scientific and 
military supremacy has been going to the 
nation which was able to put a ton-and-a- 
half sputnik in the skies, and was able to 
test a long-range intercontinental missile 
as early as May 1957. In contrast, our ICBM, 
the Atlas, went pfffft at Cape Canaveral on 
July 19, the same day Khrushchev was de- 
manding a summit meeting in brutal, bull- 
dozing language. 

On point 2, a nation which leads must 
not be a nation which waits. It must solve 
problems before they become acute. It must 
use imagination and inspiration. It cannot 
rely on bluster and talk. We have been talk- 
ing big and carrying a little stick. We have 
been bragging about outer space, but beep- 
ing with a tiny sputnik. 

We have been talking about massive re- 
taliation and agonizing reappraisal when 
the world knew we weren’t going to attack 
massively with the atomic bomb and the 
world has now come to realize that we have 
to undergo an agonizing reappraisal of our 
own policy of brinkmanship. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


One policy we may have to reappraise is 
that of policing the world on the other side 
of the world—the equivalent of Russia land- 
ing troops near our border in Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, or Mexico. There was a &ime 
when we could do it without too much fear 
of the consequences. But Russia’s inter- 
mediate range missile has changed that. She 
has them in quantity. We haven't. 

These are some of the agonizing reap- 
praisals we have to make. They are also 
some of the reasons why so much arm-twist- 
ing has been necessary at the United Nations 
to rally our old friends for a vote in the 
U.N. assembly. They are not pleasant facts. 
But it’s best for the American people to know 
them rather than keep Our heads in the sand. 





Hells Canyon: A Billion Dollar 
Mistake 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that a few political opportunists 
in Nebraska want to inject the contro- 
versial Hells Canyon issue into the com- 
ing election campaign. This is good, but 
Nebraskans are entitled to nothing less 
than the whole story and all of the facts 
about Hells Canyon which for the fifth 
time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half-truths, 





by candidates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some 
detail and present what I know to be the 
hard cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the 
construction of a Federal dam on. the 
Snake River to provide power in the 
Northwest. In 1955, after Congress re- 
fused repeatedly to provide the money 
for a high dam at the expense of all the 


Nor do they expect cam- 
paign issues to be discussed on that level - 
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taxpayers, the privately owned Idaho 
Power Co. was granted, under Federal 
license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the rights to finance and con- 
struct in the Hells Canyon reach, 3 dams 
and to sell power from them for a 50-year 
period. Much-needed power will begin 
to flow very shortly from the first of these 
three units to be built and paid for by 
private enterprise. 

The proponents of a Federal Dam still 
today want to drown out and destroy 
one dam which is nearly finished,, the 
second which is in advanced stages of 
construction and the final unit expected 
to be started shortly. This would mean 
not only raiding the Treasury of over a 
half billion dollars for construction costs, 
but paying for some $80 million worth of 
work resulting from the stoppage of the 
contracts underway. It would mean 
that Congress would be responsible for 
the loss of over $500 million in potential 
tax revenues to our Government over the 
50-year licensing period. It would mean 
endless litigation on a valid contract. It 
would foreclose an immediate power 
supply and cause disastrous shortages 
for this area. This all adds up to a bil- 
lion dollar mistake. 

Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its 
power potential without cost to the tax- 
payers of America. A bipartisan Federal 
Power Commission, after exhaustive 
studies and hearings covering 5 years, 
licensed this private company and de- 
cided that the 3-dam plan was better 
than the plan proposed for a high Fed- 
eral dam. It was a unanimous verdict 
by an expert body made up of Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regu- 
late and conserve the publics water- 
power resources. This license has been 
held valid by the Nation’s two highest 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Idaho Power is han- 
dling its own financing and surrendered 
voluntarily tax amortization certificates 
stating it would accept no concessions 
even though they were entitled to them 
under the law. 

In comparing the licensed project 
with the proposed Federal dam, we find 
that the licensed project will produce 
about 5% billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually—slightly more than the Federal 
dam and will produce this power at a 
rate substantially lower than the cost of 
production in the Government proposed 
plant.- Statements to the effect that the 
Idaho phosphate deposits are in the 
Hells Canyon area is about as true as 
saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in 
the Kansas City area. The airline dis- 
tance from the Hells Canyon site to 
Pocatello, which is the nearest phos- 
phate bed and which city contains the 
nearest phosphate plant, is 274 miles. 
The large phosphate deposits are even 
farther away in the southeastern corner 
of Idaho. A new $5 million phosphate 
plant for the Farmers Co-op near Mont- 
pelier is 334 airline miles from the Hells 
Canyon site. Nowhere in the proposal 
to build the dam at Hells Canyon were 
any plans drawn for transmission lines 
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to carry electricity to the phosphate 
beds and the staggering cost of any such 
lines has never been estimated. The 
line loss alone would make such a pro- 
posal infeasible, but under no stretch of 
the imagination could the transmission 
be accomplished for less than 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. If you add 2 mills to the 
43 million figure which the Bureau of 
Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in 
the proposed Hells Canyon plant, you 
have a cost to the Government of at least 
6.3 mills. This is substantially above 
the price being paid for electricity to 
operate the many electric furnaces treat- 
ing phosphate rock in southeastern 
Idaho. 

In discussing the interests of the 
farmers in a Federal dam in order to re- 
ceive so-called cheap fertilizer, the pub- 
lic record shows that for 6 successive 
years the only 2 large farm organizations 
in the State of Idaho—the State Farm 
Bureau and the Grange—have each year 
gone on record as unalterably opposed to 
the building of the Federal project. 
Claims that by 1960 Nebraska farmers 
would be paying $750,000 more for fer- 
tilizer because the Federal project was 
not approved this year is hardly deserv- 
ing of comment. Had Hells Canyon been 
authorized during this session of the 
Congress its building schedule as out- 
lined by the Bureau of Reclamation 
called for completion at the end of the 
eighth year after start of construction, 
which would be 1967. This goal for com- 
pletion was based on annual appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury at the 
height of construction in excess of $100 
million per year. 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
since the project has not been author- 
ized the citizens of our State will save 
$3,364,000 as their pro rata share of the 
ultimate cost without considering the 
fantastic transmission lines probably 
closer to 400 miles in length because of 
the rugged terrain involved. Under a 
single Federal dam the generation of 
power would drop to a maximum of only 
66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 months 
every spring and summer while the reser- 
voir is refilling. Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity 
during this period is a mystery. 

Nebraska’s own Fred Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior, had this to say about 
Hells Canyon in a letter to Dr. A. L. Mrt- 
LER, former chairman and ranking re- 
publican member of the House Interior 
Committee: 

If S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for the 
next 6 years for reclamation projects will 
have to be 60 percent higher than those ap- 
propriated for the last 6 years. Ten years ago, 
and from time to time since then, the Con- 
gress had a choice between Federal construc- 
tion of the Hells Canyon Dam and the alter- 
native of permitting the Federal Power Com- 
mission to license non-Federal construction. 
During this 10-year period the theoretical 
benefits dramatized by proponents of the 
high dam have been repeatedly considered 
by the Congress. The Congress did not heed 
their pleadings and refused authorization for 
Federal construction. Today we are not faced, 
with = theory. As a practical matter, it would 
be impossible to justify to the taxpayers of 
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the Nation, overburdened as they are, the ex- 
travagant waste of authorization of Federal 
construction at this time. 


It is significant to note, in conclusion, 
that Democrats joined with the Republi- 
cans in the Interior Committee this year 
to bury this monstrosity. I hope for 
good. Until this became a political mat- 
ter the vote in the House Interior Com- 
mittee was unanimous by Republicans 
and Democrats in rejecting this proposi- 
tion. Certainly wherever private enter- 
prise can do.the job and here is an excel- 
lent example, there is no justification for 
the Government getting into business. 

Evidently the proponents of this legis- 
lation do not wish to adhere to a basic 
policy of Government enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The legitimate object of Government is to 
ao for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, Government ought not to 
interfere. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled ‘‘Making Cigarette Ads Tell the 
Truth,” which appears in Harper’s maga- 
zine for August. During the recent ex- 
tensive hearings and investigation con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Legal 
and Monetary Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations we 
found that many cigarette ads were— 
and still are—grossly misleading about 
the effectiveness of filter tips as a pro- 
tection against lung cancer. In this 
article I have set forth some of the find- 
ings of the investigation as well as legis- 
lative recommendations which I will in- 
troduce this week to halt this deceptive 
advertising which attempts to lead the 
American people to believe they are re- 
ceiving protection from the ill effects of 
smoking which in fact they are not 
receiving: : 

MAKING CIGARETTE ADS TELL THE TRUTH 

(By Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK) 

Most scientists now agree that cigarette 
smoking is related to both lung cancer and 
heart disease. The public is uncomfortably 
aware of this fact, but not sure what to do 
about it. Some people have stopped smok- 
ing altogether. In order to overcome this 
trend, much of the current cigarette adver- 
tising is misleading the public into thinking 
that it is getting a protection which really 
isn’t there. And the principal device that is 
used is the filter tip. 

I reached this conclusion after serving as 
chairman of a congressional subcommittee 
which recently investigated cigarette adver- 
tising. During the hearings I had a unique 
opportunity of listening to the testimony of 
some of the leading cancer experts and of 
examining cigarette advertising—particularly 
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for filter-tip cigarettes. It struck me as sig. 
nificant that not one of the com. 
panies sent a witness to explain to our com. 
mittee the value of filter tips, although they 
had representatives sitting in the audience 
during the hearings. 

I was-so alarmed by what I learneq that 
TI intend to introduce—at about the time this 
magazine reaches the newsstands—a bij) to 
protect cigarette smokers from the misleag. 
ing use of the word “filter” and from 
of the other glaring misrepresentations jn 
tobacco advertisements. 

The whole problem started in 1953 when 
the first scientific reports on cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer were published. As 
result, for the first time in 21 years, cigarette 
sales began to drop. The industry searcheg 
desperately for an answer and was not long 
in coming up with one: filter tips. About 
this time P. Lorillard had put on the mar. 
ket—and widely advertised—Kent, a 
size, filter-tip cigarette. Believing that the 
filter screened out the cancer-producing sub. 
stances, smokers started the big switch, 
Sales of filter-tip Viceroys, long on the 
market, rose. 

Other companies scrambled on the band- 
wagon. The American Tobacco Co., Liggett 
& Myers, Reynolds, and Philip Morris hastily 
introduced their own filter-tip models. And 
as competition between them increased and 
new scientific groups released new and more 
damaging. findings on the connection be- 
tween health and the nicotine and tar in 
cigarettes, tobacco advertising become more 
and more extreme in its claims. 

Let us take, for example, the L & M cam. 
paign in the winter of 1954-55. Liggett & 
Myers ads declared: “No filter compares with 
L & M’s pure, white, miracle tip * * * much 
more flavor, much less nicotine.” The obyi- 
ous question is, of course: Less than what? 
In 1955 tests showed that each regular-size 
L & M contained 1.5 milligrams of nicotine 
and 11 milligrams of tar. 

Two years later, when the company was 
ballyhooing this miracle of the modern mir- 
acle tip, the new regular-size L & M’s had an 
increase of 70 percent in nicotine and 33 
percent in tar over the 1955 blend. This 
spring the company was advertising that you 
snould “light into that live modern flavor 
and you get a more effective filter on today’s 
L & M.” But comparative tests made by 
Consumer Reports in April revealed that 
king-size L & M’s had 17 milligrams of tar— 
scarcely different from L & M in March 1997, 
or in 1955, for that matter. 

The ad is also misleading in another way. 
Most people who see the words less tars and 
buy the product do so in the belief that they 
are getting less tar than there is in other 
cigarettes. According to the same Consumer 
Reports tests, of 17 brands tested, 11 had less 
tar than king-size L & M. King Sano had 
40 percent less; Kent, 30 percent less; Matl- 
boro long filter, Old King king filter, Old Gold 
straight regular, and Parliament, 18 percent 
less; Philip Morris regular, Tareyton king 
filter, and Viceroy king filter, 12 percent less; 
Lucky Strike regular and Old Gold straight 
long, 6 percent less. To be fair, it must be 
noted that L & M—like many other cigarette 
firms—frequently changes both its filter and 
its tobacco blend. Tests published by the 
Reader’s Digest in July (which are not com- 
parable with the Consumer Reports tests, 
since a different method was used) showed 
that L & M contained substantially less tr 
than it had a year earlier—but that 15 other 
brands contained even less. 

GIMMICKS AND FACTS 

Right here I should perhaps make clei? 
that I have no feeling about 
L & M’s and that I am 100 percent for adver 
tising, particularly in a Nation as large 
heterogeneous as ours with its highly com 
petitive economy. But I do believe that ad- 
vertising should be honest, and as @ Coir 
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I intend to do whatever I can do 
it 50. 

-. matter of fact, some cigarette adver- 
is frank and to the point. A few 
months ago the Lorillard Co. advertised Old 
Gold straight (no filter) as “An ali-tobacco 
blend of scientifically selected finest natural- 
jeaf tobacco having & reduced tar and nico~ 
tine content under our previous tobacco. 
This is a perfectly straight-forward state- 
ment. The comparison is to itself, not its 
competitors, and it says in effect that, if you 
liked Qld Gold in the past, you should like it 
even better now because it is milder. 
I feel that if a cigarette has good points, 
like a relatively low or even moderate tar 
and nicotine content, it should stress them 
in its advertising, with the facts to prove 
“hem. This may seem a pretty self-evident 
roposition, but some companies sedin to 
stress irrelevancies. Anyone glancing at the 
recent Philip Morris ads for Marlboro—the 

tual tattooed man’s hand holding a 

tte—might think they were advertising 
tattooing. Anyone reading the copy would 
jean the information that “white smooth 
ash—the kind Marlboro has—is always a 
sign of good tobacco and a mild smoke.” 
Marlboros have less tar and nicotine than 
some other brands. But the whiteness of 
the ash—which I have been told is due 
primarily to the composition of the paper, 
the physical form of the tobacco, and the 
method of construction of the cigarette—has 
nothing whatever to do with tar content. 

Some advertising men would tell me, I 
suppose, that a gimmick sells more ciga- 
rettes than a flat statement of fact. My 
answer to them is that, in the present state 
of alarm about smoking, I_ would put my 
money on the flat statement. 

Because it was not in our province, our 
committee did not go on record stating that 
there is a causal relationship between ciga- 
rette smoking, lung cancer, and coronary 
disturbances. But I and others who heard 
the testimony are convinced that there is. 
Tam a habitual smoker, but since the hear- 
ings I have cut my smoking in half. More 
and more of the general public is becoming 
similarly convinced. This is what the ciga- 
rette companies are up against, and for their 
own good, as well as that of the public, I 
would urge them to remember it in their 
advertising. 2 


THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


One series of ads that produced a storm of 
complaints, and resulted in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s taking action, was the 
Parliament campaign featuring the United 
States Testing Co.’s seal of approval. Used 
in newspapers, magazines, and on TV, these 
ads were likely to mislead many smokers 
into thinking the cigarette had Government 
approval. Actually the United States Test- 
ing Co. is a private concern which does com- 
mercial testing for afee. © 

Here, for instance, are the instruction to 

cameraman for the filming of the TV 
oe: . 

m up pack. Lose bg. Crawl super: 
“The first filter cigarette in the world that 
Meets the standards of the United States 
Testing Co.” 

Simultaneously Mike Wallace was saying: 
the Nation’s leading independent re- 

Seatch laboratory comes this important an- 
houncement: The first filter cigarette in the 
World that meets the standards of the United 
States Testing Co.” ‘ 

I submit that the use of the word “na- 
is quite likely to make the listener 
of the Nation’s Capital, and the phrase 

ieee of the United States Testing Co.” 
on ae, him into believing that Wallace 
ot Stan ng about the United States Bureau 
And dards, a Government testing agency. 

iM addition to the very official-looking 
lei early ads also used a picture of the 

ce to the United States Testing Co.—a 
facade that seemed almost as imposing as 
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thet of the United States Supreme Court. 
After protests, the picture was removed. 

Complaints about the use of the words 
“United States Testing Co.” and the seal have 
been brushed off with the retort that no one 
thinks the United States Steel Corp. is part 
of the Federal Government, so why should 
anybody be confused about the United States 
Testing Co.? e difference is obvious: The 
United States Government does not have a 
steel company, but it does have a testing 
agency. 

THE HAMSTRUNG FTC 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Trade 
Commission to protect consumers from false 
and misleading advertising, but it has been 
doing an inadequate job. In September 
1955, it issued the FTC Cigarette Advertis- 
ing Guide, a 7-point yardstick against which 
cigarette ads could be measured. Among 
other things it prohibited the use of medical 
approval of cigarette smoking and of phony 
testimonials. 

For a time after the Guide appeared the 
companies limited their claims to tobacco 
taste, an apparently innocuous approach 
which turned out to have harmful effects. 
Taught that if a cigarette had a filter the 
smoker was therefore protected from harm- 
ful substances, many people decided that the 
only criterion for choice was taste. 

But the Reader’s Digest and Consumer Re- 
ports tests revealed that filter-tip cigarettes 
often contained more tar and more nicotine 
than the same companies’ regular brands. 
After these were published, and after our 
committee hearings, which received wide- 
spread publicity, smokers began to worry 
again about the effectiveness of filters. The 
cigarette companies—apparently in a desper- 
ate countermove—began to make wilder and 
wilder claims in their advertising. 

When complaints about the Parliament 
campaign decribed above reached the FTC, 
the Commission’s specialists agreed that 
these advertisements were misleading. But 
3 months later they were still appearing. 
FTC’s excuse for its inaction was that the 
company had contract commitments, with 
magazines, newspapers, and TV programs for 
the ads; it apparently never considered that 
the copy could possibly be changed. These 
incidents—added to those revealed at our 
committee hearings—helped persuade me 
that legislation was necessary to safeguard 
the interests of consumers against the on- 
slaught of a $5 billion industry. 

I fully appreciate that the FTC at the 
present time is largely hamstrung. It does 
not have the right to obtain a court injunc- 
tion against tobacco products, as it does 
against food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 
I shall, therefore, introduce a bill in Congress 
to include tobacco products under the in- 
junctive powers of the FTC. This auto- 
matically will give the ‘Commission the au- 
thority to apply to the courts for action 
against cigarette advertisers who refuse to 
cooperate. I shall, also, as I mentioned 
earlier, propose a bill regulating the use of 
the word “filter.” 

WHAT FILTER MEANS ‘ 


The average smoker naturally believes that 
filters filter out injurious substances in ciga- 
rettes. Therefore he concludes that if a 
company puts out both a filter-tip and a 
regular cigarette, the filtered cigarette should 
contain less tar and nicotine than the regu- 
lar, However, the April tests showed that, 
for instance, American Tobacco Co.’s filter 
tip—Hit Parade—contained 25 percent more 
tar and 29 percent more nicotine than its 
regular, Lucky Strike. The same company’s 
king-size Pall Mall, which advertises that its 
greater length filters the smoke and makes 
it mild, has 25 percent more tar and 24 per- 
cent more nicotine than Lucky Strike, The 
Pall Mall ads which tell the reader that the 
end of the king-size cigarette filters while 
you smoke, don’t mention that the more 
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you smoke, the more tar and nicotine you 
get—particularly since Pall Mall had, as of 
last April, one of the highest tar and nico- 
tine contents on the market. But American 
Tobacco Co. has recently been changing its 
product. According to the July Reader’s 
Digest, Hit Parade now has one of the lowest 
tar and nicotine contents of any cigarette. 
However, Pall Mall still has very much more 
tar and nicotine than Lucky Strike. 

How is the customer to know? As things 
stand now, he can’t tell when a company 
changes its product. Even an effective filter 
can be made comparatively ineffective if the 
company uses a strong, heavy tobacco with 
a high tar and nicotine content. This is 
precisely what many companies have done 
with their filter cigarettes. But standards 
can be set‘up. 


According to Dr. Ernst L. Wynder of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, who has spent years studying the 
subject, the regular-size cigarette using fairly 
mild tobacco normally yields 18 milligrams 
of tar in its smoke when tested by the 
chloroform-extraction method, If an effec- 
tive filter tip is added, this is reduced about 
40 percent, to 11 milligrams—a significant 
reduction in cancer risk, Dr. Wynder says. 

In my bill I am therefore stipulating that 
the word “filter” be prohibited in advertise- 
ments and on cigarette containers, unless the 
filter screens out enough of the tar and nico- 
tine and results in a product containing no 
more than 11 milligrams of tar when tested 
by the chloroform-extraction method. At 
present this presents a special problem be- 
cause there are more than three different 
methods of measuring tar and nicotine and 
each uses a different scale. This is as if one 
company used Centigrade and another 
Fahrenheit to measure temperature and no 
standard conversion factors were available. 
But both Government and industry are 
aware of these differences, and on February 
26, 1958, the FTC called a 2-day industry 
conference to try to establish standard 
methods of measuring tar and nicotine. I 
believe that if the industry does not quickly 
agree to this, the FTC or preferably the 
United States Bureau of Standards which has 
facilities should establish a single standard 
of measurement. And it should become ob- 
ligatory. 

I am also introducing legislation to require 
all tobacco companies to state in their ad- 
vertisements and on the labels of their 
packages “Not more than — milligrams of 
tar, not more than—milligrams of nicotine.” 
And since manufacturers change their mix- 
tures or filters from time to time, the law 
should provide that they change their state- 
ments of contents at the same time. Think 
of the smoker’s dilemma. In June 1958, six 
different cigarettes simultaneously were be- 
ing advertised as having the lowest tar con- 
tent of any on the market. 

Something is wrong and the Government 
is not doing a thing to correct it or to in- 
form smokers of the truth. Therefore I am 
asking Congress to appropriate funds for 
the United States Bureau of Standards to 
start testing cigarettes for tar and nicotine. 
This will enable the FTC to learn which com- 
panies are being factual and which are not 
and should result in its taking stronger ac- 
tion against companies using misleading 
ads of this type. 

My labeling legislation would prevent a 
cigarette like Winston from advertising: 
“Fine, mild tobacco, expertly blended and 
specially refined for filter smoking.” Ac- 
cording to the April tests, Winston was one 
of the strongest cigarettes around. It had 
36 percent more tar than Parliament, 58 
percent more than Kent. If it had to specify 
its tar and nicotine content, every smoker 
would know that. According to the July 
Digest tests, Winston is still highest in tar of 
all filter tips. 
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And finally, I shall recommend that a 
program to educate school children on the 
cigarette-health problem be conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service and 
the United States Office of Education in co- 
operation with the proper authorities in the 
States. A great deal of cigarette advertis- 
ing is slanted toward young people. The 
Boston Sunday Globe has been running a 
comic strip: “Philip Morris, the cigarette 
with the man’s kind of mildness, presents 
‘Duke’ Handy.” 

While many adults admittedly read comic 
strips, they are primarily designed for the 
young, and in this series Philip Morris obvi- 
ously is putting its arguments before lots of 
young people. 

Camel’s TV commercial has a similar ap- 
peal when it shows Lew Burdette on the 
mound at the Yankee Stadium while the 
announcer intones, “He likes the rich to- 
bacco flavor of Camels. The agreeable mild- 
ness,that makes this cigarette so easy to get 
along with.” In other words, Camels don’t 
affect Burdette’s breathing or his athletic 
prowess, and what’s good enough for him is 
good enough for you. 

I believe it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to warn boys and girls of the 
dangers of smoking. The Surgeon General 
of the United States has issued two state- 
ments on the causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung. 
But neither he nor members of his staff 
have done a job in bringing the story to 
the people. The United States Public Health 
Service has not a single movie, slide film, 
or booklet on cigarette smoking. This is in 
contrast to England, where warnings are 
issued to the general public. 

It’s not that I don’t like cigarettes. I 
smoke them. But I believe the American 
public thinks its Government protects it 
from false and misleading advertising. The 
fact is, up to now, the Government has fol- 
lowed a largely hands-off policy as far as 
cigarettes are concerned. It’s time for a 
change. 





Opinion at the Grassroots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, people back 
home are really doing some thinking 
these days. They are frightened at the 
growing national debt, wondering if the 
dollar will continue to buy less, disap- 
pointed that taxes are not being reduced, 
alarmed over trends toward bigger and 
costlier Government. 

They realize national defense must be 
supported, but seriously question the 
wisdom of Congress making appropria- 
tions for additional domestic programs 
when, in the face of international unrest, 
our Government is already obligated for 
annual mandatory outlays approaching 
$20 billion. 

They just do not feel that the Congress 
is exercising good fiscal judgment. 

Of course, they are praying that we 
avoid being dragged into another world 
war, but they say it is high time our 
Government demonstrates a show of 
strength in its dealings with the Kremlin. 
They approve sending marines to keep 
face with Chamoun and agree that we 
should act through the U. N. as long as 
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that body is capable of performing world 
service. 

Members of Congress should not forget 
that the money they are spending is the 
people’s money and their votes are being 
watched as never before. 





Hawaii—Resource for America’s Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on innumerable occasions during the 
85th Congress, I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress to 
the invaluable and irreplaceable resource 
the United States of America has in the 
people of Hawaii. I have pointed out, 
also, that the great Union of States that 
is America needs Hawaii as a State, for 
only under the conditions of statehood 
can the resource of Hawaii reach its 
maximum potential and make its fullest 
contribution. 

On January 23, 1957, I included for 
printing in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Man of the Pacific.” Today, I 
draw the attention of the Members of 
the Congress to an_editorial from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Friday, July 
25, 1958, which quotes that renowned 
and dedicated American military leader, 
Adm. Felix B..Stump, whose interna- 
tional undertakings in the civilian field 
have contributed so greatly to the sta- 
bility of our position in Asia. 

Admiral Stump’s words reflect the 
previous expression of President Emeri- 
tus Gregg M. Sinclair, of the University 
of Hawaii, who said: 

{Hawaii} is the path of the United States 
into a future world understanding. 


The man of the Pacific, in the words 
of Raymond Coll, editor of the Honolulu 
Advertiser— 


‘is a fine, upstanding man of unswerving 


loyalty to and high pride in this his coun- 
try, the United States of America. 


Contrary to some expressions, the 
people of Hawaii are a reason for the 
admission of Hawaii as a State, not a 
reason against. 

Hawatt: Pactric CATALYST 


Adm. Felix B. Stump has an apt descrip- 
tion of Hawaii. 

“Hawaii,” he said as he received an hon- 
orary degree at the University of Hawaii this 
week, “is a catalytic agent, bringing together 
and promoting understanding between 
Asians and Americans; showing free Asian 
people the kind of people we are and our 
desire to help them stand fast against com- 
munism. Nowhere in the United States can 
this be done except in Hawaii.” 

Admiral Stump, soon to retire after more 
than 40 years of naval service, paid special 
tribute to the University of Hawaii. He 
said: 

“I feel honored in accepting this degree 
because the University of Hawaii leads in 
the lines Iam interested in. I am interested 
in Asia; and the University of Hawaii, more 
aoe any other university, can help us in 

a.” 
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The university campus is a remarkably apt 
meeting place for people from the 0 
Continents and from Asia. Here they reag. 


ily develop the personal understanding and 


friendship that marked American 

ship in the Philippines before the granting 
of independence 12 years ago—and the 
strong bonds of friendship which prevail to. 
day between the American and the Filipino 
peoples. 

Visitors from Asta at the university often 
ask Americans of Asian ancestry why we 
don’t work for independence of Hawaii. 

“We're Americans,” is the emphatie¢ 
Thus is born a better appreciation of Ameri. 
cans—the strong loyalty which living in the 
United States creates in United States 
citizens. 

Admiral Stump’s brief remarks emphasized 
the importance of our university in the fy- 
ture of the Pacific. 

Many in Hawaii underestimate that im- 
portance. Men of Admiral Stump’s training, 
experience, and insight do not. 





Most Latin Americans Feel Nixon Visit 


Improved Ties 
alanine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, after 
the return of the Vice President from 
South America some weeks ago much was 
written in the newspaper about the tenor 
of the feeling in South America with ref- 
erence to the United States. 

Naturally, most opinions were formed 
as a result of some of the mobs which 
formed in two of the cities visited by the 
Nixon’s. That kind of publicity is al- 
ways spectacular and makes front-page 
news. The first real spadework that has 
been done to determine the sentiment of 
feeling about that trip is reported by 
Elmo C. Wilson, director, World Poll, as 
reported in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of July 27. This report is based 
upon sentiment as reported interviews 
with people in those countries and the 
percentages of the people interviewed are 
set out. The number of people reporting 
more good than harm from that trip is 
indeed surprising—running as high as 
72 percent in Bogota, Colombia, and 
Lima, Peru. 

This report is most heartening t 
Americans who are of good will and had 
hoped that the people of South America 
felt the same toward them. I am happy 
to append the results of the poll in full. 
I am sure it will do much to correct some 
of the misrepresentations which have 
been made as to sentiment in 

America toward the United States: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 27, 1958} 
Most Latri~n AMERICANS Per. Nixon VISIT 
Improvep Ties 
(By Elmo C. Wilson, director, World Poll) 

In all Latin American capitals recently sur 
veyed, the number of people who 
the Vice President’s visit as a plus for rela- 
tions between their country and the 
States was greater than the number who J 
harmful effects from the visit. 
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NIXON SEEN EFFECTIVE 


Despite the overt and organized actions 
him, the Vice President’s role as an 
ambassador of good will seems to have been 
effective in most of the countries he visited. 
“The purpose of Mr. Nrxon’s trip was to 
serve a8 an ambassador of good will. In 
terms of creating @ more favorable impres- 
sion of the United States in this country, do 
uy think his trip did more good than harm, 


or more harm than good?” 
__ 


Percent 


Bogoté,. Colombia . - 
Lima, Peru---.-- 

Montevideo, Uruguay--.-.- 
Mexico City, Mexico. ..-.-- 
Caracas, Venezuela. .---.---- 
Buenos Aires, Argentina.--- 


Surprisingly, since it was in Lima that 
the first eruptions of violence against him 
took place, the Peruvians range very high 
on the score of feeling that the trip was suc- 
cessful in creating a favorable impression of 
the United States. Many of the citizens of 
the Peruvian capital seem to have been im- 
pressed by his fortitude and his willingness 
to speak up to the hostile university stu- 
dents there. 

VENEZUELA DUBIOUS 


The Colombians also tended to be im- 
pressed by Mr. Nrxon’s ambassadorial 
achievements, while’ the strongest doubts in 
this regard came from the Venezuelans, 

On this issue there were no important dif- 
ferences among the various age groups, al- 
though there were slight evidences that in 
some of the capital cities the higher income 
groups were more convinced of his effec- 
tiveness than were the poorer elements. 

The following figures for Caracas and 
Montevideo are illustrative of this: 





Percent 





No 
More | More | Made} opin-~ 
good |harm/; no ion, 
than | than jdiffer-| no 
harm | good | encéy an- 
swer 
-_-—— 











Among Venezuelans with— 





Higher incomes___.....- 30 11 5 

Lower incomes__________ 48 il 8 
Among Uruguayans with— 

Higher incomes___......}] 71 15 10 4 

Lower incomes.......... 54 25 13 8 


"The purpose of Mr. Nrxon’s trip was to 
tve as an ambassador of good will. In 
terms of creating a more favorable impres- 
sion of the United States in this country, 
do you think his trip did more good than 

» OF More harm than good?” 


THE SECOND QUESTION 


Tn five of the South American capitals 
by Mr. Nixon, and in Mexico City, 
was not on his itinerary, World Poll 

interviewers asked cross sections of the popu- 

n the same question, An Elmo Roper 
Poll also asked a similar question of a repre- 
‘entative sample of the United States popu- 








Of the countries visited by Mr. Nrxon, the 
bians were least likely to believe their 
Shared the views of the rioters in 
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the other capitals. And, indeed, there were 
no visible demonstrations against him in 
Bogota. 

Asked in Latin America: 

“While Mr. Nrxon, who is Vice President 
of the United States, was on a recent visit 
to South America there were some violent 
demonstrations against him in Caracas and 
Lima. With regard to this country, do you 
think that those demonstrations refiect also 
the sentiment of most of the citizens of our 
country, of a sizable group, or of.only a small 
number?” 

Asked in the United States: 

“On Vice President Nrxon’s recent trip to 
South America, do you think the demonstra- 
tions against him reflected the sentiments 
of most of the people there, of a sizable 
group, or of only a small number?” 





Percent 










opin- 








the ion, 
citi- no 
an- 
swer 
Mexico City, Mexico. 4 11 
Bogota, Colombia_... 5 10 
Montevideo, Uru- 

WN nin etaecin cere il 7 
Buenos Aires, Ar- 

RB ie caine il il 
oe 14 4 
Caracas, Venezuela - - 17 7 
United States........ 6 13 


Because the ringleaders of the-demonstra- 
tions against NIxon appeared to have been 
drawn from university student groups, it is 
interesting to compare the attitudes of the 
various age groups in the six cities on this 
question: 

“While Mr. Nixon, who is Vice President of 
the United States, was on a recent visit to 
South America, there were some violent dem- 
onstrations against him in Caracas and Lima. 


' With regard to this country, do you think 


that those demonstrations reflect also the 
sentiments of most of the citizens of-.our 
country, of a sizable group, or of only a small 
number?” 








Percent 
Most | No 
of A | Only opin- 
the | siza- a No | ion, 
citi- | ble |small! one | no 
zens |group/group} an- 
swer 
Among Mexicans | 
18 to 34 years....-.- 4 18 42 23 13 
35 years and older_. 5 16 36 34 9 
Among Colom- 
bians— 
18 to 34 years_...... 5 204 <i heacsd - il 
35 years and older... 6 14 ): See 9 
Among Uru- 
guayans— 
18 to 34 years___.... 13 32 — 7 
35 years and older__ 10 20 GB fscwcteg 7 
Among Argentines— 
18 to 34 years___.... 12 25 peel 14 
35 years and older. il 33 iT outa 10 
Among Peruvians— 
18 to 34 years....... 14 18 CBT onncoe 5 
35 years and older_. 14 19 Di ikainte 2 
Among Venezue- 
lans— 
18 to 34 years....... 19 24 OF Scan 6 
35 years and older..j 15 19 fy v 








aw 
The younger Uruguayans, together with 
the Venezuelans under 35, were most willing 
to believe that most or at least a sizable 
group of their compatriots shared the feel- 
ings of the demonstrators. 
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TVA: Model for Democracy in Action 
Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 24 
the distinguished Representative from 
Minnesota, the Honorable WaLtTer H. 
Jupp, inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an article by one of his constitu- 
ents, a distinguished economist, Mr. W.S. 
Woytinsky, who reported on the attitudes 
of South Americans toward the United 
States. Among the significant comments 
made by this distinguished reporter was 
one on the deep impression which our 
own Tennessee Valley Authority has 
made on the thinking and the planning 
of our neighbors to the south. He points 
out also that it is unfortunate that so 
many Americans, including those in high 
places who visit Latin America, do not 
appreciate the significance and impor- 
tance of this influence. 

Mr. Speaker, this is true not only of 
the Lation American nations, but also cf 
other nations throughout the world. 
Especially to the underdeveloped nations 
who are attempting to better their way 
of life, the TVA has been a model of de- 
mocracy in action. In view of this, and 
believing that my colleagues will find it 
interesting to review the influence of the 
TVA around the world, I insert in the 
Appendix, under unanimous consent, an 
article by Prof. Henry C. Hart, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in a recent issue 
of the Progressive magazine, entitled, 
“TVA Around the World.” The article 
follows: 

TVA AROUND THE WoRLD 
(By Henry C. Hart) 

“President Tito Visits ‘French TVA,’” “A 
TVA for the Khuzestan Region,” “Colombia's 
TVA Gets the Green Light”—these are among 
last year’s headlines from the New York 
Times and Time which illustrate a semantic 
development Julian Huxley noted 15 years 
ago: “In almost every country, the initials 
TVA stand for-the multiple use of a single 
river to meet all the needs of man.” 

That the initials of an American agency 
should be the word by which most men 
everywhere refer to intensive river develop- 
ment is itself something of an achievement. 
But has TVA given more than its name to 
foreign projects? 

What we need to answer that question is 
the view of foreign political leaders them- 
selves—the men who planned and legislated 
the projects. We can sample that view au- 
thentically in the case of India—a nation 


_ which is not underdeveloped in recording 


and publishing its political decisions. We 
need to go back 15 years to the genesis of 
India’s TVA—the Damodar Valley Corp. 
World War II was closing in on India in 
July 1943, when the Damodar River burst its 
levees. It is not a big river, but the flood 
struck at a crucial time, destroying 200,000 
acres of rice, cutting the rails to Calcutta, 
and sharply intensifying the horrible Bengal 
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famine. The wartime British governor of 
Bengal was an action-minded Australian, 
R. G. Casey. To the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
he sent off a preliminary proposal to store 
the floods for hydroelectricity and irrigation. 
At one point, the proposal said flatly, “The 
nearest parallel to the Damodar is in the 
Tennessee Valley, United States of America.” 
Lord Wavell’s reaction broke directly away 
from the normal strategy of empire. Against 
the recorded opposition of British interests 
who would lose not only prestige but prob- 
ably design and equipment contracts for the 
project, he cabled the British Ambassador 
in Washington to enlist a TVA engineer to 
come to this British colony, not on a flying 
consultant trip, but to stay and design the 
engineering harness for the Damodar. 

The man who went was William L. Voor- 
duin. In his 10 years at TVA he had had the 
opportunity to create for himself a then new 
profession—that of planning engineer. His 
skill was in the strategy, not merely the 
tactics, of using a river. In 6 months, as 
actual head of an Indian government agency, 
he had produced a plan for the unified 
development of the Damodar River. (That 
phrasing of the title is the hall mark of the 
TVA influence on river engineering around 
the world.) 

Two years later Voorduin left India in the 
midst of the bloody Hindu-Muslim riots, 
afraid that his foresighted scheme was lost 
in the birthpangs of the new nation. Mean- 
while, other men, sophisticated in Indian ad- 
ministration and politics, had taken up the 
cause. Dr. Sudhir Sen, sent from his post 
at the Indian Embassy in Moscow to Knox- 
ville to observe the TVA model, went home 
to negotiate the agreement with the two 
Indian states through which the Damodar 
flows. 

In 1948, when the bill creating the Damo- 
dar Valley Corporation reached the floor of 
the Indian legislature, shrewd minister N. V. 
Gadgil prepared for the job of steering it 
through by watching a TVA movie. He de- 
clared with pride, “The bill that is now be- 
fore this House is modeled on the provisions 
of the Tennessee Valley bill which was passed 
by the Congress of the United States of 
America.” The only criticism that argument 
drew was from an M. P. who thought a 
minor provision of the Indian bill departed 
needlessly from the language of the TVA 
act. Without making a search of the record 
of laws transplated among nations, I doubt 
whether there are many analogies to this 
situation. Dictators have imposed foreign 
models often enough, and former colonies 
have copied the mother country. But to 
search the world, and take from a country 
with which you have had no previous re- 
lations a pattern for an agency, an engineer- 
ing plan, a form of intergovernmental re- 
lations, and a statute, is something else 
again. 

The use India has made of the TYA ex- 
ample is, by now, greater still. Sudhir Sen, 
as general manager of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, repeatedly used TVA experience 
in solving his agency’s problems. Prime 
Minister Nehru consulted two former chair- 
men of TVA, Arthur Morgan and David E. 
Lilienthal. Andrew Komora, ‘once construc- 
tion engineer at Norris Dam, has now fin- 
ished his sixth year, and sixth day, as chief 
engineer of the DVC. When he showed me 
around the half-finished Maithon Dam, 
speaking proudly of the young Indian en- 
gineers who had taken command, he 
chuckled over one curious TVA contribution. 
It was a large manganese-steel casting—the 
jaw of a heavy-duty rock crusher. After 
sizing the stone for Norris Dam’s concrete, 
it was sold to Shasta in California. DVC had 
bought it at a bargain and it was still 
inexhaustible. 

What are the sources of TVA'’s apparently 
limitless influence overseas? First, cer- 
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tainly its high visibility. In the first 10 
years after the war, TVA had 12,000 visitors 
from 90 countries. Some were tourists. But 
others were men like the directors of the 
Corporacion Autonoma Regional del Cauca 
(Colombia); Ambassador Norman Makin of 
Australia, whose government had asked him 
to get information for the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-Electric Authority; President Aleman 
of Mexico and his Secretary for Hydraulic 
Resources; the chief civil engineer of Uru- 
guay’s Rio Negro Project; Abdullah Khan, 
president of. the Helmand Valley Authority 
in Afghanistan. 

What these hundreds of engineers, plan- 
ners, and lawmakers saw in TVA was a dem- 
onstration of work their countries needed. 
They saw how it had been done, not only 
the concrete and the steel, but the wording 
of the law, and the relaxed, man-to-man 
way the TVA-paid assistant county agent 
talked phosphates with a Cumberland 
Mountain farmer. The confidence of accom- 
plished results, as well as the techniques, 
equipped them to win support for a TVA 
counterpart back home. Of all the things 
that are done to develop a poor country, 
dams, canals, and transmission lines have 
the greatest power to catch the eye—and 
the imagination. But the dramatic look of 
TVA has been given a limitless reach and a 
profound as well as a sharply defined mean- 
ing by the articles, books, and speeches of 
David E. Lilienthal and Gordon Clapp, and 
the band of professionally competent cru- 
saders who worked for TVA. 

The TVA's alumni are, indeed, the second 
great source of its influence abroad. The 
roster, far too long and varied to list here, 
certainly begins with Lilienthal and Clapp. 
In 1955, after each had served as an inter- 
national consultant on a highly delicate 
mission, Lilienthal on the Indus River which 
flows from India through Pakistan, and 
Clapp on the Jordan, they teamed up with 
an experienced international investment 
banking firm, Lazard Freres, to establish the 
Development & Resources Corp. The TVA’s 
pioneers set up shop at 50 Broadway, 
not many doors off Wall Street. Lilienthal 
put the new firm to work advising the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia how it could exploit 
the water and power of the Cauca River to 
open up for farming and industry a beauti- 
ful valley high on the western slopes of the 
Andes. The first dam is almost finished 
now; it will send 90,000 kilowatts into the 
booming city of Cali in the heart of the 
valley. Flood control, irrigation for sugar- 
cane and rice, a new highway down to the 
Pacific, and new industries are coming with 
the dam. 

The Lilienthal-Clapp firm is now deeply 
involved in another TVA-like enterprise in 
Iran. Director Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, of the 
Iranian plan organization, called on their 
corporation in 1956 to see what could be 
done with the barren southwest corner of 
his country, Khuzestan, one of the hottest 
places inhabited by men. When the Lilien- 
thal-Clapp plan came in, the decisive Eb- 
tehaj promptly commissioned their firm to 
build it. He released $38 million of Iran’s 
oi] money to get the project started. The 
Development & Resources Corp. had never 
before accepted construction responsibilities. 
But just about now dirt will begin to move 
on the first Khuzestan dam in a gorge of the 
Diz River 150 miles north of the Persian 
Gulf. By 1962 it ill be storing water to irri- 
gate an eventual 250,000 acres and generate 
80,000 kilowatts of power. 

As in TVA, the river will be made to serve 
a@ complex of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopments already authorized to be built 
halfway down from the dam to the Persian 
Gulf. A refinery will process sugar from the 
irrigated plantations. To this now desolate 
spot will come a sure water supply from the 
reservoirs above, electricity from the thermal 
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plants at the Abadan refineries (eve 
the dam is complete), and an coma 
ply of piped-in natural gas. The first jp. 
dustry will be a plant turning out 9 milton 
pounds of plastics per year. “From the petro. 
chemical point of view,” said Lilienthal last 
October, “this area resembles the gulf eoas; 
25 years ago, except its resources are greater.” 
Coordinator of the international p : 
design, and construction group in Iran is an. 


other TVA alumnus—John B. Bilanford, Jr, 


former general manager. 

The variety of jobs being done on river 
valley development abroad by other former 
TVA people is suggested by even a small sam. 
ple: , 

Carl A. Bock, chief engineer, and from 
1953, head of the Water Resources Authority 
of Puerto Rico. 

James B. Hayes, chief engineer of the 1948 
Palestine Commission, and Van Court Hare 
engineer for the 1953 U. N. Advisory Com. 
mission, to plan development of the Jordan 
Valley. 

A. A. Meyer, chief design engineer, ang 
William J. Hayes, technical adviser, of the 
Cauca Valley Corporation in Colombia, 

John P. Ferris, in general charge, to 1957, 
of the work in southern Asia of the United 
States International Cooperation Adminis. 
tration. , 

What is it that commends men like these 
not just as consultants or contractors, but 
to carry some of the responsbility of the 
governments that hired them? I think itis 
the demonstration of their TVA performance 
that they can put fine technical skills to the 
service of public aims and economic transfor- 
mations that reach way beyond engineering. 

“If we are successful here,” Franklin D, 
Roosevelt told Congress in calling for TVA, 
“we can march on, step by step, in a like 
development of other great natural territo- 
rial units within our borders.” What an 
ironic sequel this 25th anniversary of that 
eloquent message reveals. At least eight na- 
tions have “marched on” consciously to ap- 
ply the lessons of TVA to their rivers; the 
United States Government, author of the 


‘experiment, has stood still. 


I think it is possible, by examining the 
record of the export of the TVA idea, 
come close to explaining this paradox. , The 
TVA has been taken as a model, first, for 
rivers of middle size. Little watersheds are 
developed as features of agricultural or city 
water supply programs. The giants—the 
Indus, the Nile, the Rhine—like our ow 
Ohio and Missouri, are too big to encompass 
with a unified development. 

It is interesting, too, that the TVA idea 
has been most usable in semi-developed na- 
tions. To take the first steps from poverty 
and tradition a single-purpose development 
may stretch a nation’s capacity—the old 
British Gezira irrigation scheme on the 
Sudanese Nile may seem a more appropriate 
model than TVA. It was a brutal aspect of 
the poverty of India when she attained In- 
dependence that only in one small valley, 
the Damodar, could she afford a plan to stop 
floods. Her larger rivers had to be hal 
nessed initially for irrigation and electricity, 
which would pay out in money, not lives. 
The highly developed countries of Western 
Europe, and even Japan, have fourd thelr 
river valleys already committed to 
navigation, or hydroelectric development, of 
water supply, or irrigation, or or 
industrial uses too far reaching to incorpo 
rate into a unified plan centered on the 
river. The TVA idea has fit best the 
erto slightly exploited river basins in nations 
(or even empires), having some means, some 
markets, and some qualified men, but 
ing more. 

So far, too, no country has built second 
project of the TVA pattern. Perhaps thei- 
tensive development of a river, apace 
the related development of forests, farms 
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minerals which can be tied in with it 
nydroelectricity, or transport, or irriga= 
tion, oF watershed protection, is inherently a 

jot plant operation. Perhaps, as some en- 
ray dispassionate American political scien- 
tists believe, the tie of the land and the 
minerals to the river that drains them is 
not made by nature, but by imaginative 
men. And once the value of the develop- 
ment of related resources has been demon- 
strated, nationwide programs tend to spring 

il conservation, encouragement of 
small industries, rural electrification, adult 
education, and many more. The valley au- 
thority may have extended its lessons with- 
out extending its form. 

Certainly there is one powerful force 
working for valley authorities abroad which 
js missing at home—the World Bank. The 
utterly pragmatic loan examiners sent out by 
bank chairman Eugene R. Black want irri- 

tion, and kilowatts, and increased produc- 
tive capacity for every dollar they invest. 
Projects for hydroelectricity, irrigation, and 
flood control, incidentally, have received 
more loans from the bank (close to $1 bil- 
jion) than any other type of project. 
And so, as for the Damodar, the Cauca, the 
Ping River in Thailand, the Litani River in 
Lebanon, the bank itself has insisted on 
making its loan to a regional, businesslike 
agency—an agency like TVA. To quote 
Black’s reasoning: 

“The bank places particular stress upon 
the assurance of adequate management for 
the project. * * * In this connection, the 
bank has frequently insisted, in the case of 
Government projects, that their operation 
be entrusted to a quasiautonomous author- 
ity, or in some other fashion be insulated 
from political pressures and the rigidities of 
Government administrative procedures.” 

A satirist of contemporary ideologies 
would certainly find it amusing that these 
semideveloped countries, some of them ad- 
dicted to a socialist ideal, have employed a 
businesslike, corporate organization for their 
new river development, while business-ori- 
ented America leans on the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
the. National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
There may even be some wry humor in the 
profligate manner in which the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees still 
finance domestic dams, as compared to the 
hard-boiled insistence on results of an in- 
ternational “giveaway” agency. 

Now Russia, and soon China, will be push- 
ing us hard as exemplars to the nations on 
how to use the water in their rivers to break 


via 


: loose from the immemorial circle of poverty, 


wasted resources, and human frustration. 
The dams they are building now are bigger 
than ours, much bigger. So far, I hope this 
Teport Inakes plain, our example, our people, 
our ideas have been influential abroad at 
the level of policy decisions, and hot just 
engineering techniques. In that we have a 
Precious advantage over the Russians in any 
free country. Only satellite countries will 
do what we, or the Communists, say is good 
for them. Independent countries will ac- 
a. what we have demonstrated is good 
Beneath their propaganda, Russia and 
appeal to underdeveloped nations as 

: because they can say, “you can do 
» too.” What we prosperous Americans are 
liable to overlook is that the power of TVA 
‘olnspire men abroad, now that we are turn- 
our backs on it at home, comes from 
sp the same identification, carried one 
the step further. What the engineers and 
Thee mmakers from poor countries hear 
bs mn drive out of Knoxville and stop 
we de farmhouse is, at bottom, this: 
had se Poor, too, 25 years ago. We always 
ee - You can do what we did using 
ae. and your soil. But you can do 
i keep running your own government, 
' Th fact, with your demonstration farms 
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and co-ops, and your unions, and your new 
schools, you can do it better that way.” 

Who will teach the world the lesson for 
the next’ round of development: how to or- 
ganize the progr pioneered by the valley 
authorities on a national scale, how to reach 
the little watersheds, how to plan for the 
giant rivers; more important, how to select 
and plan and make use of the whole gamut 
of resource improvements? 

Electricity plus Soviets equals commu- 
nism, said Lenin. We once showed men from 
every country that we could add something 
to electricity to equal democracy. Can we 
add it still? 

TVA’S AROUND THE WORLD 


Projects expressly modeled in part on TVA 
include: Damodar Valley Corporation, India; 
Helmand Valley Authority, Afghanistan; 
Khuzestan project, Iran; Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority, Puerto Rico; Corpora- 
cion Autonoma: Regional Del Cauca, Colom- 
bia; Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric Author- 
ity, Australia; Papaloapan Commission, 
Mexico; Litani River Authority, Lebanon. 





Threat of Global Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Vallejo (Calif.) Times-Herald. 

This editorial is based on a very 
thought provoking book recently pub- 
lished by the National Planning Associa- 
tion. This book is entitled “1970-With- 
out Arms Control” and it portrays 
graphically the growing danger of the 
nuclear arms race between the Soviets 
and the nuclear weapon owning nations 
in the free world 

THREAT OF GLOBAL WARFARE 


The National Planning Association adds 
to our worries by reporting the dangers of 
global war are real and will continue as a 
menace for the next few years. The ex- 
planation of this gloomy outlook is that 
irresponsible parties may get hold of some 
nuclear bombs and accidentally set_off the 
fireworks. The idea is not as far-fetched as 
it may sound; somebody will spill the beans 
so that anyone desirous of doing so may buy 
or build some deadly bombs. 

Russia may have been playing fast and 
loose with realities when she charged the 
United States was flirting with war by send- 
ing bomb-carrying planes across the ice floes 
of the Arctic, but not alarmingly. Two 
may play at that game, and regardless of 
how skillfully the game is conducted, there 
always is danger that a trigger-happy indi- 
vidual may decide to risk the consequences 
just to see how much devilment a bomb 
explosion can create. 

For some reason or other the Middle East 
seems ripe for a great upheaval. If we dare 
not trust the Soviets in a talk fest, how can 
we trust them to withhold bombs from the 
troublemakers huddled around the Mediter- 
ranean? A bomb released in any of the 
small nations could create a medley of wars 
that would challenge the rest of the world 
to extinguish. The only safe way to deal 
with nuclear bombs is to destroy them be- 
fore it is too late, and the formulas for 
them. . 

The successful creation of A-bombs and 
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H-bombs has created a new menace, one 
that posses the greatest destructive power in 
history. It is next to impossible to keep 
these instruments out of the hands of irre- 
sponsible persons, either the careless or the 
more willful who would carelessly, or with 
malice aforethought, shoot a few bombs just 
to see what would happen. 

The outbreak in Labanon is characteristic 
of the thinking of the rebellions. The 
United States has granted several millions 
of dollars to aid Lebanon, on a matching 
basis, but that kind of aid is not enough. 
Lebanon demands more money and unre- 
stricted management, under prospects of 
changing allegiance to Russia. Things are a 
little uncertain in the Middle East. 





Cleaning Up Our Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, water 
pollution control and water conservation 
in general is largely thought of in terms 
of health, recreation, and even econom- 
ics. Another aspect, although seldom 
discussed, is legal in character. 


Recognizing this fact, the Federal Bar 
Association in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., recently 
spnsored a briefing conference on water 
resources here in Washington. One of 
the most important papers presented 
at the cnference was delivered by Mr. 
Murray Stein, Chief, Interstate Enforce- 
ment Section, Water Supply and Water 
Pollution Control program, Bureau of 
State Services, Public Health Service. 
For a concise and yet detailed explana- 
tion of the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program and its importance to the 
future development of our Nation, I 
highly recomment that every Member of 
the House read Mr. Stein’s paper en- 
titled “Cleaning Up Our Water”: 

CLEANING UP OuR WATER 

In the long run no civilization is stronger 
than its natural resources. Our unique her- 
itage of personal and economic freedom, 
coupled with the preeminent position of the 
United States among nations, is due to a 
fortunate coalescence of enlightened politi- 
cal philosophy, temperate climate, and abun- 
dance of natural resources. 

Not the least of these resources has been 
an ample supply of water of usable quality 
in large segments of the country. Ample 
up to now—but with our explosive popula- 
tion growth and industrial expansion, in- 
cluding amazing new chemical and nuclear 
technologies, even the humid parts of the 
country are beginning to be pinched for 
enough water of usable quality. Thus we 
may be at the dawn of an era where water 
of usable quality will be this country’s most 
critical natural resource. 

In recognition of the need for action to 
protect this vital resource, more definite 
water resource policies are being evolved by 
the FPederal Government, the States, and re- 
gional and local groups. Conferences such 
as this one provide the synthesis of ideas 
necessary for the establishment of these pol- 
icies. Out of such meetings has come the 
inexorable conclusion that a water resource 
policy must be based on hard scientific facts 
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concerning the quantity, location, and qual- 
ity of water. 

First, we must recognize the basic fact 
that pending a breakthrough which will 
permit economical conversion of salt water 
to usable water on a large scale, this coun- 
try today has just about the same amount 
of water as was available the day Columbus 
arrived. If we rely on natural phenomena, 
and make allowances for dry and wet cycles, 
we can be reasonably certain that the total 
amount of water will not materially increase 
or decrease in the future. Demands on this 
relatively fixed supply will become increas- 
ingly acute as our population, agriculture, 
and industry expand. 

A second consideration is the fact that 
surface and* underground waters are con- 
fined by nature to the drainage basins and 
aquifers in which they are found. Like 
the wind, water is restless and moves from 
place to place. In so doing, it does not 
respect political boundaries—local, State, or 
Federal. Therefore, any comprehensive 
water resource policy must be based on or 
take into account the drainage basin con- 
cept with its interstate aspects. Water re- 
source policies also must take into account 
hydrological information on the character of 
underground aquifers. 

Third, we must come to the realization 
that the assimilative powers of the Nation’s 
waters to absorb wastes are limited. In many 
areas of the country the polluted conditions 
of our waters make them unfit for a variety 
of legitimate water uses. And we are awak- 
ening to the realization that having pol- 
luted water is almost as bad as having no 
water at all. 

Taking these basic precepts into account, 
the objectives of a water-resource policy 
may be stated as: (1) The equitable appor- 
tionment of water among competing de- 
mands; (2) stabilization of water flows and 
water supply; and (3) improving water qual- 
ity. 

The equitable apportionment of water 
among often conflicting interests may well 
be one of the major social-legal-political 
problem areas of our time. Any determina- 
tion in this area, however, necessarily will 
be shaped and limited by the quantity and 
quality of water available. 

More and more of our water courses are 
becoming regulated streams. Water is stored 
and judicially released so as to prevent floods 
and yet provide adequate stream flows to 
meet a variety of other uses. 

Along with effective regulation of water 
quantity there is the need for astute, com- 
prehensive, water quality management to 
insure that water is in a condition which 
meets the requirements of legitimate water 
uses. These uses are: 

(1) Municipal and domestic water supply; 
(2) industrial; (3) agricultural; (4) fish and 
wildlife propagation; (5) recreation; (6) 
navigation; (7) power development; and 
(8) transportation of wastes. 

In addition, most,important watercourses 
must be managed so as to prevent floods 
and protect the public health. Aspects 
which are often apt to be overlooked are 
those concerned with use of water within 
the stream bed, 1. e., dilution of water for 
carrying away effluents from waste treat- 
ment plants, and the needs of fish and wild- 
life, recreation, and navigation. Significant 
in this respect are the increased demands 
the American people are making for active 
and passive water recreation facilities. 

In recognition of the-emerging national 
character of the problem of improving the 
quality of the Nation’s waters, bills to estab- 
lish a Federal water pollution control pro- 
gram were introduced in every Congress 
since 1900 (except the war years). It was 
not until 1948 that the first comprehensive 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act was en- 
acted. This act was amended extensively 
by the 84th Congress, and the new Federal 
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Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 
660, 84th Cong.) was approved by the Presi- 
dent on July 9, 1956. This program is ad- 
ministered by the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Federal act reaffirms the policy of 


Congress to recognize, preserve, and protect — 


the primary responsibilities and rights of 
the States in preventing and controlling 
water pollution. The Federal role is to sup- 
port and aid technical research and to pro- 
vide Federal technical services and financial 
aid to States, interstate agencies, and mu- 
nicipalities. 

The activities authorized by the Federal 
act to implement this policy include: 

1. Development of comprehensive pro- 
grams for control of water pollution in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies, States, 
interstate agencies, municipalities, and in- 
dustries. 

2. Encouragement of interstate compacts 
and improved State laws. 

3. Conduct and support of research, in- 
vestigations, and training, and dissemination 
of information. 

4. Technical services to States. 

5. Basic data collection and evaluation. 

6. Program grants to States and interstate 
agencies. 

7. Grants to municipalities for construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment works. 

8. Federal enforcement measures to abate 
pollution of interstate waters. 


STATE LAWS 


In order to carry out its statutory respon- 
sibility to encourage improved State laws, 
the Public Health Service in 1950 issued a 
suggested State Water Pollution Control Act. 
This suggested act was prepared after com- 
plete analysis of all existing State water 
pollution control laws of the States and 
Territories, and consultation with and com- 
ment from State water pollution control ad- 
ministrators, attorneys, municipal groups, 
industry, and others interested in the field. 
The principles of the suggested act have been 
used by 33 States in amending existing State 
water pollution control legislation or in en- 
acting new legislation. This suggested act 
has become the basic document which is 
considered before State legislation is drafted. 
It should be emphasized that this is a sug- 
gested, not a model act. As water resources 
conditions and water pollution control prob- 
lems vary from State to State, it is believed 
that the legislative approach to solving the 
problems must also vary. Further, use of 
these different approaches affords an oppor- 
tunity to examine and test new techniques. 
The Public Health Service is now contem- 
plating a second analysis covering all current 
State and Territorial water pollution control 
acts, which will be used as a basis for a re- 
vision of the suggested State act. We expect 
to have the revision ready for the 1959 State 
legislative sessions. 


INTERSTATE ENFORCEMENT 


Under the Federal act, pollution of inter- 
state waters which endangers the health or 
welfare of persons in a State other than that 
in which the discharge originates is subject 
to abatement. Briefly, the interstate en- 
forcement feature of the act may be con- 
sidered in three major steps: 

1. A conference with State and interstate 
agencies to determine the nature of an inter- 
state pollution problem, the adequacy of 
treatment measures taken, and the nature of 
delays, if any. The conference may be 
called by the Surgeon General if he believes 
that pollution subject to abatement under 
the act is occurring; it must be called if the 
Surgeon General is requested to do so by 
a State water pollution control agency, or a 
governor of a State. . 

2. A public hearing, called by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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when a reasonable time has been 
following the initial conference, for the 
abatement of the pollution. 

8. If remedial action is not taken, fo. 
lowing the hearing, the matter can be Te. 
ferred to the Attorney General for court 
action upon the request of a recei 
or the consent of the discharging State. 

In only one case has it been n to 
go to the hearing stage. In all other cages 
satisfactory action seems to have 
achieved around the conferenec table, 

We find that getting the State water pollu. 
tion control agencies around the conf 
table with the persons responsible for an in. 
terstate pollution situation is a most help. 
ful mechanism for getting results. It is on 


“this device that we are placing our present 


enforcement emphasis. The conference ides 
is not a new one. As long ago as 1921, the 
judge in the famous case Of New York y, 
New Jersey, stated: “We cannot withhold 
the suggestion, inspired by the considera. 
tion of this case, that the grave problem of 
sewage disposal presented by the large and 
growing populations living on the shores of 
New York Bay is more likely to be wisely 
solved by cooperative’ study and by confer. 
ence and mutual concession on the part of 
representatives of the States so vitally in. 
terested in it than by proceedings in any 
court, however constituted.” 

In addition, we are preparing dockets on 
about 150 actual and potential intertsate pol- 
lution areas. With this information kept 
current we can: (1) Provide accurate infor. 
mation on this problem when it is requested; 
(2) use the data to guide our actions when 
enforcement becomes necessary; and (3) use 
the data to encourage the adoption of pro- 
grams to prevent relatively clean areas from 
becoming polluted. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


The Public Health Service also encourages 
the formation of interstate compacts by par- 
ticipating in negotiations and giving - 
nical advice and assistance when requested, 
The compacts now in existence having sub- 
stantial water pollution control functions 
are: 

1. Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware. 

2. New England intertsate water pollution 
control compact: Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

3. Tristate Compact, interstate sanitation 
commission: New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut. 

4. Ohio River Valley water sanitation com- 
pact: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vit- 
ginia. 

5. Bistate development agency: Missoutl, 
Tllinois. 

6. Intertsate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin: Maryland, Virginia, Penmnsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, District of Columbia. 

7. Klamath River Basin compact; Call- 
fornia, Oregon. 

In the process of negotiation or approval 
are the following: 

1. Tennessee River Basin water pollution 
control compact: Alabama; Georgia, Ket- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tenner 
see, Virginia; 

2. Columbia River Basin compact: Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon; Utah, Washing 
ton, Wyoming. 

3. Arkansas River Kans0s, 
Oklahoma. ; 

4. Red River compact: Arkansas, Loulé 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas. ; 

5. Little Missouri River compact: Mom 
tana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Wir 
ming. 

More and more water apportionment com 
pacts are giving consideration to 
of pollution control features as the recog 
nition of the need for quality 4 
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quantity of water becomes increasingly 


, CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 

under the Water Pollution Control Act, 

construction grants are made for municipal 

treatment works in the amount of 30 

nt of the cost of the project, or $250,- 

whichever is less. An annual appro- 

of $50 million is authorized for this 

.up to an aggregate of $500 million. 

Grants are made to those projects which 

have been certified by the State water pol- 

control agencies as having priority 

over other eligible projects on the basis of 

fnancial as well as water pollution control 

needs. Therefore, this grant program is a 

cooperative Federal-State program and not 

a Federal-municipal program as are many 

other similar construction programs, in 
which the States are bypassed. 

The construction grants program has been 
in actual operation for about 18 months. 
Examination of construction award data 

that substantial progress in pol- 
lution abatement is being afforded through 
the stimulus of these Federal grants. After 
a sharp decline in the first quarter of 1957, 
the seasonally adjusted anual rate of con- 
tract awards for sewage treatment works 
construction has maintained an almost 
steady upward trend. By the end of March 
1958, the rate had reached the highest level 
on record. This steady increase, in con- 
trast to the declining trend for collecting 
sewers and waterworks, indicates the stimu- 
lation afforded by the construction grants 


program. 
PROGRAM GRANTS 


Up to $3 million a year is authorized for 
grants to States and interstate agencies for 
the extension and improvement of their 
water pollution control programs. Here are 
some interesting examples of progress made 
in 1957 in expanding State and interstate 
water pollution control programs: 

1. Total personnel employed increased 
from 604 to 709, an increase of 17.5 percent. 

2. Twenty-one agencies increased activi- 
ties involving stream surveys. 

3. Forty-four agencies bought major items 
of field, laboratory, and office equipment. 

4. Sixteen agencies initiated or expanded 


‘Tesearch programs. 


5. Twenty-six agencies added radiological 
surveillance to water quality programs. 


RESEARCH 


The belief seems to be widespread that the 
pollution control problems of the country 
may be solved by the provisfon of money and 
construction engineering know-how. Noth- 
ing is more miSleading. The gap between 
what we know about the increasingly com- 
Plex water pollution problems and what we 
heed to know is growing yearly. By and 
large the answers we must have will come 
from research. Unfortunately, the growth 
of research in water supply and water pollu- 
tion control has been relatively slow. Since 
the enactment of the Federal Water Pollu- 


- tion Control Act of 1956, the Public Health 


Service has been able to double its previous 
Tsearch program. The Sanitary Engineering 
Center in Cincinnati is carrying on research 
in three major areas of water quality man- 
agement interest—water supply, sewage 
nt, and industrial waste treatment. 

most of this research is carried out 

1 ou own people, some is done on contract 
th outside organizations when this is more 
‘ficient or when such organizations can 
Provide personnel, equipment, or com- 
Petency in highly specialized areas. In ad- 
dition to direct and contract research, the 
ce makes research grants for projects 

by qualified individuals and or- 
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ganizations that meet high standards of 
potential significance and validity. / 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


A major element of the Federal program 
is the provision of technical services on re- 
quest by Federal, State, interstate, munici- 
pal, and other agencies. These professional 
services are given by our staffs at the Sani- 
tary Engineering Center and in our regional 
Offices. Assistance has been extended to all 
the States and Territories for consultation, 
laboratory investigations, and field studies. 
Projects referred to our Cincinnati labora- 
tories for~technical assistance are carefully 
screened for research value. 

Recently, many. States have been able to 
increase their programs and staffs to a point 
where they are able to solve most of their 
own problems. This is permitting the Serv- 
ice to direct more and more of its technical 
assistance effort into problems of an inter- 
state and regional nature rather than into 
special problems of an individual State. An 
example of such a regional problem, now 
being studied by the Service, is the problem 
of pollution by natural salt deposits and by 
oilfield brines in the Southwest. This cre- 
ates a regional water-quality problem in an 
area of already limited water resources. 

To study this regional problem, we have 
initiated in the Arkansas and Red River Ba- 
sins a water-quality conservation project in 
cooperation with the States and local com- 
munities of the area. Its purpose is to find 
ways of preventing and controlling brine pol- 
lution. In many ways this project is a pio- 
neering operation that we believe will dem- 
onstrate the values of both immediate and 
long-range water resources quality manage- 
ment planning. The engineering facts from 
this study will permit Federal, State, and 
local agencies to build water-resources proj- 
ects with assurance as to the water quality 
that will be obtained. In addition, the study 
will provide a water-quality inventory of two 
of the Southwest’s most important re- 
sources—the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 


BASIC DATA 


In recent years there has been growing 
concern over the lack of basic information 
on the Nation’s water resources. As a con- 
sequence, the Congress inserted in this act 
authority for the Service to collect and dis- 
seminate basic data on water quality. 

We have initiated a long-range basic data 
program in which State and local agencies 
are actively participating. We are also estab-. 
lishing a national network of water quality 
sampling stations to provide data on trends 
of improvement or deterioration of water 
across the country. To date, 44 stations 
have been placed in operation and a national 
total of 250 to 300 stafions is planned. 

We are also bringing up to date our in- 
ventories of water supply, sewerage, and in- 
dustrial waste treatment facilities. These 
are soon to be printed along with more than 
30 tables of evaluated data taken from them. 
Also, the 1957 issue of our annual publica- 
tion of contract award data is now in press. 

Working with State and Federal agencies, 
municipalities, industry,. conservationists, 
and other groups interested in water resource 
problems, the Public Health Service, under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, is 
making a concerted effort to improve the 
quality of the Nation’s waters. We believe’ 
that water quality management is an essen- 
tial part of maintaining and préServing the 
water resources of this gountry for our peo- 
ple. And we believe that the adequacy of 
our future water supply will be assured when 
the American people have a full understand- 
ing of the relationship which this program 
of water quality management bears to the 
provision of adequate quantities of water. 
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Distinguished World Visitors Beat Path 
to TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the great 
influence of the TVA as a model of 
democracy in action has been pointed 
out by many observers of the world. 
TVA reports that it is receiving critical 
and intensive study by private and gov- 
ernmentai organizations throughout the 
civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
are coming to the Tennessee Valley each 
year to see TVA in operation. More 
than half are from countries other than 
the United States. They come to see 
for themselves how this great American 
institution operates and to draw from it 
lessons for application to their own 
lands. 


In this connection and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
a tabulation and summary list of special 
distinguished foreign visitors and guests 
for the past 10 years to the TVA. The 
list follows: 

These special visitors divide themselves 
roughly into two groups. The first and 
smaller one is composed of trainees, who 
come to TVA for varying periods, not in- 
frequently months, and have opportunity 
for observation within the divisions in whose 
work they are particularly interested. The 
second, and numerically greater group, visits 
TVA for periods ranging from 1 day to 
about 2 weeks. 

Almost every profession and interest is 
represented. 

FOREIGN VISITORS TO TVA 

Below is a tabulation of visits by non- 

citizens for the past 10 fiscal years: 


General 
study 
visitors 


Trainees 


Fiscal year 


Some of the outstanding visitors include: 

The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar 
Mohammed Doud, June 1958. 

Ambassador Ben Aboud, of Morocco, March 
1957. 

The President of the General Assembly of 
Morocco, El Mahdi Ben Barka, March 1957. 

The President of the Republic of Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, May 1957. 

The. Deputy Premier of Burnra, U Ba Swe, 
and Madam Ba Swe, December 1957. 

Prince Albert of Leige, brother of the King 
of Belgium, in November 1955. 

Prime Minister U Nu, of Burma, in July 
1955. 
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Ambassador Gaganvihari Mehta, India, 
Ambassador to the United States, in May 
1954. 

Ambassador Eikichi Araki, Japan, Am- 
bassador to the United States, in December 
1953. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel, in 
May 1953. 

Muhammed Qudrat-I-Khuda, Minister of 
Defense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Erkin, of 
Turkey, in October.1952. 

Adm. Renato de Almeida Guillobei, Secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Navy, in September 
1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, of 
Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, of Denmark, in July 1952. 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, Ne- 
therlands, in April 1952. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, of Is- 
rael, in May.1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Belgium, 
in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of Chile, 
in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor, of 
West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of India, in October 1949. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil, 
in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, British 
Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, ruler of Kalat, Pakis- 
tan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in April 
1948. 

Abdel Meguid Pasha Saleh, Egyptian Min- 
ister of Public Works, in July 1947. 

Prince Seif Al-Islam, Abdullah Hamidud- 
din, of Yemen, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexco, in May 
1947. 





Tribute to Dr. Gabriel Hauge 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Evening 
Star of Monday, July 21. It-very ap- 
propriately commends an able public 
official of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, who, after 6 years of devoted serv- 
ice, is now returning to private life. I 
have a very high regard for Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge. His counsel and guidance 
through a difficult period in our coun- 
try’s history have been of tremendous 
value to the American people. 

I wish to join with his many friends 
in offering my congratulations and best 
wishes to Dr. Hauge. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star 
of July 21, 1958] 
Dr. Havce’s SERVICE 

This has net been the easiest imaginable 
period in which to serve as a Presidential 
special assistant for economic affairs. For 
one thing, it has become almost axiomatic 
in the public mind that the Government 
should, or at least can, manage the national 
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economy in a way to assure a constant and 
lovely prosperity. When it became evident 
last year that the business turndown was 
going to be of more than a few months dura- 
tion and probably more severe than most 
recent recessions the pressure inevitably 
grew for the Government to do something. 
Just as inevitably, from some quarters there 
was pressure to do nothing. 

Dr. Gabriel Hauge was in the spot where 
his counsel to President Eisenhower was a 
major element in administration policymak- 
ing. In simplest terms, the policy was a 
middle of the road one—holding the line on 
taxes, refraining from gigantic public works, 
but accelerating the flow of expenditures 
which already were planned over a longer 
period. Dr. Hauge himself, attributing the 
course to the President’s own judgment, re- 
ferred to it as “sensible economics, not 
razzle-dazzle substitutes.” In answer, Mr. 
Eisenhower called it “your own economic 
philosophy.” = 

There is evidence, in any case, that the 
economy has turned back uphill and that the 
policies followed are entitled to some of the 
credit. In this circumstance, it seems fair 
to transfer a share of this credit to Dr. 
Hauge and to wish him well in the private 
banking career he has decided to undertake, 





National Defense Education Bill To Come 
Before the House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend Chairman Cart ELLIotr and 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Special Education for drafting the na- 
tional-defense education bill which will 
soon come before the House for con- 
sideration. 

This is the first time that legislation to 
provide scholarships and loans for well 


qualified but needy students has been 


reported out of committee in the House, 
although some of us have been pressing 
for such a bill for a long time. Shortly 
after taking my-seat as a Member of the 
House in the 83d Congress, I filed a bill 
which would establish a Federal scholar- 
ship loan program. I filed the bill again 
in the 84th Congress and in the 85th 
Congress, the latest bill number being 
H. R. 95. Iam very pleased to know that 
the House Education Committee has in- 
corporated my scholarship loan feature 
a the National Defense Education 

Mr. Speaker, since I filed H. R. 95 
in January 1957, the need for a broader 
Federal scholarship program has been 
sharply brought into focus by the scien- 
tific advances made by the Soviets with 
the launching of their first earth satel- 
lite. As I told the members of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee in January, the 
problem of financing higher education 
for the vast number of exceptionally 
bright American high-school graduates 
transcends all of the other problems with 
which this Nation is faced because of the 
cold war. 5 





ee 


I think that these young people 
be given the opportunity to pl 
their intellectual potential, not only for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of 
their growing country and the ‘tree 
world. If the United States is going jp 
ent race for survival, it cannot afford tp - 
lose its vast reservoir of brainpower jn _ 
the fields of engineering, science, ang 
the humanities merely because 
young Americans cannot pay for a col. 
lege education. , 

To meet this emergency, Mr. Speaker 
I think that the Federal ; 
has now got to establish some direst 
Federal scholarships and student loans 
for young Americans who have achieved 
brilliant records in private, 
and public high schools. However, asa 
permanent program, I am still in fayor 
of a Federal scholarship revolving fund 
from which loans can be made to st. 
dents sincerely desiring a college educa. 
tion in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
again that I am _ wholeheartedly in 
favor of the national defense education 
bill and will vote for it when it comes to 
the floor of the House. I certainly hope 
that the Rules Committee will grant a 
hearing on this legislation soon and 
clear the measure for House action, 





The Crisis in the Middle East and Our 
Declining Influence in International 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a newsletter 
commenting on this Nation’s declining 
influence in international 
The newsletter follows: 

THe CrIsis IN THE Mrippte East AND O® 
DECLINING INFLUENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS : 
The action of the President in sending 

American troops to Lebanon in the Near 

East is an action fraught with grave dangers 

and consequences. But the failure act 

would have indicated weakness on our part 
and the President’s decisiveness and for 

rightness has undoubtedly won the é 

of a majority of our citizens. ¥ 

Our Nation is committed both legally and 
morally to help our friehds and allies ma 
tain their independence and resist Com 
munist aggression. ‘The murder of ' 
leaders and citizens of Iraq and the coup” 
take over the Government of that county - 
were mefély the latest and most extreme # , 
& whole series of Communist-inspired MOVs — 
to take over the Arab nations 1 by 1. 1 — 
fail to prevent this movement from : 
would be to surrender and to yield 1000 = 
munist aggression. ad 

American troops were sent to Lebanoe 
the request of the Lebanese Go ae 
following our country’s promise to provide 
such assistance when needed and eer 
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our to live up to this commitment 
gould in effect be telling the entire world— 
friends, neutrals and enemies alike—that 
solemn pledges are empty words. The 
t's action, therefore, should reassure 
our allies and friends and strengthen their 
own determination to preserve their inde- 
pendence and to resist Communist infiltra- 
tion. 


In view of the current development in the 
Middle East it is appropriate to review briefly 
our international standing at this time. One 
of the most dismaying developments of re- 
cent years has been the steady loss of confi- 
dence and respect our Nation has suffered 
throughout the world. 

As we know, the President has just re- 
turned from Canada on a mission of trying 
to restore the cordial friendship and under- 
standing we once enjoyed with our neigh- 
por to the north. A few months ago, the 
Vice President, on a neighborly good will 
mission, was jeered and stoned in several 
South American countries where once we 
enjoyed the greatest good will as the result 
of Judge Cordell Hull’s good neighbor policy. 
In the East, about the same time, the Re- 
public of Indonesia which was established 
with our help and énocuragement, seems 
today to trust us far less than the Commu- 
nist Chinese. In Africa our libraries have 
been destroyed. In the North Atlantic the 
Parliament of Iceland has formally re- 
quested us to recall our troops stationed 
there for mutual defense. England and 
France did not have enough confidence in 
us 2 years ago to consult with us or even 
to inform us when they landed troops in 
Egypt. Now we have witnessed the con- 
vulsions in the Near East where the Arabian 
peoples, who once looked to us with hope, 
are turning against the United States. 

The President’s action now in living up 
to our solemn commitments will not win the 
complete approval of all. But it evidences 
a return to positive leadership and can help 
us win back the respect and confidence of 
the free world providing America remains 
constant in our friendship and our devotion 
to democracy. 

This has been the purpose of the mutual- 
security program. The mere spending of 
money under this program will not alone 
win us true friendship. Fewer dollars and 
more understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of other nations and people would do a 
far better job. 

4s a matter of fact, it can be said that 
the crisis in the Near East is the result of 


Manipulating foreign-aid funds without 


real understanding. It will be recalled, that 
Egypt had a dream of lifting its economic 
ao by ee & TVA-like devel- 
on the Nile River. We encouraged 
them in this great plan and promised help 
in financing the building of the Aswan Dam. 
Then in a momentary spirit of anger our 
State Department withdrew our offer of help. 
Egypt then turned to Russia which encour- 
aged the Egyptian leader Nasser to take over 
the Suez Canal and to stimulate the con- 
Vulsions in the neighboring Arab States 
that led to the present crisis. Thus we lost 
the opportunity to lead the people of the 
na East to a better life and permitted 
to be intoxicated by Russia with the 

heady wine of Pan-Arabic imperialism. 
Our Nation will back the President in the 
Present od and we all hope that his 

on will calm the ; 
Wwe must realize that armed sonséied unbaae 
will not bring back the confidence and 
of the world. We must prove our 
and principles and spoken words by 
Up to them and backing them with ac- 
both at home and abroad. . 


> 
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Poles in the United States—The 350th 
Anniversary of Their Settling in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





- 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the earliest 
Polish settlers in this country arrived in 
October 1608 in Jamestown, Va., just 
1 year after the founding of this his- 
toric town. ‘That is the first landmark 
of Poles in America, and I am indeed 
glad that its 350th anniversary is being 
celebrated this year. 

We do not know with certainly how 
many Poles were in that immigrant first 
group; probably they were not more than 
a handful. It is said that they were 
brought here “as experts and instructors 
in the manufacture of glass and pitch, 
tar and other products” which Poland 
exported to England in those days. Near 
Jamestown they built a glass furnace, 
and in a short time they were able to 
send to England the first samples of their 
work; these were the first products of 
American industry. Thus the earliest 
Polish settlers in America were artisans 
and technicians, and as such they con- 
tributed greatly to the birth and growth 
of certain industries here even in those 
early days. 

The Poles also distinguished them- 
selves as brave soldiers. Their descend- 
ants have turned out to be among the 
best and bravest fighters in defense of 
this country. It is stated that the first 
instance of their bravery in America is 
recorded in the year 1609. In that year 
when the Indians had set an ambush to 
kill Capt. John Smith, it was a group 
of Poles who saved his life. But the 
daring, bravery, and their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and independence 
was fully demonstrated in our Revolu- 
tionary War. It is hardly necessary to 
narrate in detail the deeds and accom- 
plishment of Thaddeus Kosciusko and 
Casimir Pulaski, the bravest and most 
illustrious of Poles whose noble deeds 
are enshrined in the annals of this 
country. Im a sense we can hardly do 
as much for Poland as these two Poles 
did for America during her fight for 
independénce. 


Thus long before the independence of 
this country, and ever since then, the 
Poles have been very active in their con- 
structive work. Today many million 
Americans of Polish descent are among 
our most patriotic, public-spirited, and 
loyal citizens. They have, in the course 
of their long history here, contributed 
immensely, and in many instances with 


“great distinction, to our civilization. I 


am extremely glad and proud to par- 
ticipate in this historic celebration, the 
350th anniversary of the first Polish 
settlement in America. 
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Ashland, Oreg., Shakespearean Festival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 1958 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival opens 
tonight, July 28, in Ashland. 

This is the 18th season for a cultural 
event that has gained international rec- 
ognition for its authenticity and su- 
perior productions. The opening play 
is Much Ado About Nothing. 

During the festival’s season, play- 
goers will have opportunity to view three 
additional Shakespearean plays: King 
Lear, Merchant of Venice, and Troilus 
and Cressida. The theatrical season 
ends September 4, 1958. 

Mr. Angus L. Bowmer is founder and 
producing director of the Ashland 
theater. This season he will play his 
seventh Shylock. 


The 1958 company of 80 includes 
actors and actresses from 20 States and 
Canada and England. Many of.them 
are in Southwestern Oregon for a return 
visit. 

This year 35 Oregon post offices used 
a special cancellation to mark the 1958 
event, following approval by the Post- 
master General. 

A good deal has been written about 
this event. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include The 
Bard at Ashland, an article appearing 
in the August 1958 Ford Times, and. 
Rx: Shakespeare, an editorial appear- 
ing in the July 18, 1958, Medford (Oreg.) 
Mail Tribune: . 

{From Ford Times of August 1958] 
THe Barp aT ASHLAND 
(By Marvin Rosenberg) 

There are lots of places where Shake- 
speare’s plays are acted out in the summer- 
time. Any town named Stratford seems a 
likely candidate, and many a barn theater 
launches “Much Ado ‘About Nothing” in a 
summery and beautiful setting. 

But pretty as they may be, few are grander 
than the town of Ashland, in southern Ore- 
gon. When Portia says “The quality of 
mercy is not strained,” she is saying it to 
@® group of listeners who have just had a 
good look at the mighty Cascade Range. 

For the most part, summer productions 
of Shakespeare are associated with our 
eastern seaboard, but the Oregon Shake- 
spearean Festival, strangely enough, is Amer- 
ica’s oldest festival of works by the Bard 
of Avon. Throughout the month of August 
the green little town in the foothills of the 
Cascades and the Siskiyous, not far from 
the California border, blossoms out with 
holiday dress, the banners of Elizabethan 
heraldry, pennants on lampposts, and actors 
with beards. 

The beginnings of the festival lay in the 
imagination of Angus Bowmer, the founder 
and producing director. In 1935 he looked 
at the ruin of an old Chautauqua auditorium 
and he saw in it the outline of an authentic 
Shakespearean theater. With WPA money 
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and a lot of local energy he built a facsimile 
of a 17th-century stage. 

Next he drew directors and actors from 
the ranks of professionals and from uni- 
versities. They arrive early in summer, re- 
hearse, and present four plays. They have 
even developed a style of their own in which 
scene follows scene as fast as a motion pic- 
ture. It is high-spirited and brightly col- 
ored, and it has no intermissions. 

In the hundred-acre park where the plays 
are performed are a wooden camp and picnic 
ground where tourists may rent cottages or 
camp out. The beautifully landscaped For- 
est of Arden stretches past a bandstand and 
ponds for swans to a little zoo. Against 
these smaller pleasures are the magnificent 
ones—the mountains, Crater Lake, the Rogue 
River Valley, Oregon Caves National Monu- 





ment. 

The visitors love it. Shakespeare ‘would 
have, too. 
{From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune of 


July 18, 1958} 
Rx: SHAKESPEARE 


The annual Shakespearean Festival, which 
opens in Ashland next Monday evening, af- 
fects different people in different ways. 

There is a touch of midsummer madness 
involved for some—mostly the active par- 
ticipants, the actors, stage crews, and tech- 
nicians—who find in the festival something 
more than simply an opportunity to improve 
their skills in the theater arts. They also 
find glamour, excitement, camaraderie, intel- 
lectual stimulation—the mystique of the 
stage and the magic music of applause. 

Sensitive members of the audience, too, 
feel something of this aura. In the fresh air, 
under the stars, they can become captivated 
by the lights, music, color, action—and the 
timeless poetic insights of the world’s great- 
est playwright. 

In a more prosiac vein, the festival has 
other things to offer other people—to the 
hotel and motel proprietor, to the restaurant 
operator, to the merchant and service-station 
man. 

For the festival has come to be one of 
Oregon’s major tourist attractions, ranking 
only behind the Rose Festival, the Pendleton 
Roundup, Crater Lake, and’ the Oregon coast. 

As such it draws thousands of people into 
the valley, and once here, they furnish the 
county’s economy with its third-gieatest 
stimulant, tourist dollars. 

In cold cash, it is a major asset to the 
county, toallof Oregon. And, if for no other 
reason, thus deserves the support of all local 
people. 

But it is something more than just a 
source of economic stability. 

As man does not live by bread alone, 
neither is he wholly motivated by economic 
considerations. And the festival has gone 
far to give Jackson County, and specifically 
Ashland and Medford, something of a reputa- 
tion as a cultural center. | 

The festival itself, of course, is the core of 
this, but as the reputation grows, other types 
of artiistic activity are attracted and stim- 
ulated. 

For the arts and humanities—the things 
which make men a little something more 
than merely dull, workaday creatures— 
thrive and feed on each other, for all are 
related to man’s instinctive desire for finer 
things. 

Here is a suggestion to those in this coun- 
ty who have never attended a Shakespearean 
Festival play: 

Try it, Just once; give it a chance. And, 
who knows, maybe you will find something 
in it for you. 

It may be the enchantment of what goes 
on on the colorful stage; it may be be- 
musement that a large number of highly 
intelligent people find it worthwhile to sit 
for hours in the night air to watch young 
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people perform; it may be the simple 
pageantry to which the productions lend 
themselves. 

You may find it’s not your dish of tea. 
But, until you've tried it, you'll never know 
what you may be missing. (E. A.) 





It’s a Productive Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include an 
article, It’s a Productive Congress, writ- 
ten by Marshall McNeill and appearing 
in the Washington Daily News of July 
25, 1958: 

It’s A PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

The record of this session of Congress—now 
nearing its end, with 8 or 10 major bills yet 
to go—already stands out as one of the most 
productive in many years. 

Important measures, kicked around for 
years and given only a ghost of a chance last 
January, have been enacted. Defense has 
been strengthened, and laws passed to beef 
up our free world alliances. Recession reme- 
dies have multiplied on the statute books. 

This session convened in the shadow of the 
first Russian sputnik. A recession was in 
full swing. World troubles were immense, 
frustrating, and growing. Election year 
problems engrossed every Member of the 
House and a third of the Senate. 

Anyone would have guessed it would be a 
session of grumbling and political hay- 
making. But bipartisanship has been its 
hallmark. 

The two major figures of the session have 
been the Texas twins—House Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN and Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

Under their leadership, and with im- 
portant Republican assistance in the crucial 
moments, here are the tip-top accomplish- 
ments of this session: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense reorganization, a proposal that 
generated a lot of heat and debate but 
finally was settled to the satisfaction of 
both Congress and the Commander in Chief. 

Creation of the new National Space Agency, 
an idea born in Congress itself. 

Atomic facilities bill, with provision for 
substantial increase in production of plu- 
tonium, and studies of new power reactor 
types. 

Military pay increased, to provide better 
inducements for careers in the armed serv- 
ices. 

Authorizations for Navy construction, in- 
cluding atomic subs and a nuclear-powered 
destroyer, dispersal of Strategic Air Command 
bases, money for missile bases and acceler- 
ated missile research, development, and pro- 
duction. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mutual security authorized again, with the 
problem of foreign-aid appropriations still 
pending tn.the Senate. That body now has 
before it firm declarations by Defense Sec- 
retary McElroy and Joint Chiefs Chairman 
General Twining that we’d buy better and 
more defense by restoring House cuts of 
about half a billion in aid rather than add- 
ing that sum to our own military spending. 








Exchange of atomic weapons informa 
with our allies. snd 
Reciprocal trade agreements extension, 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Admission of Alaska. 

A new Federal agency to control and ep. 
hance the safety of civil aviation, yet to be 
O. K.’d in the House, 

Budget reform, passed by both Houses 
with a compromise yet to be achieved, 

Curb on the Supreme Court’s 
the primacy of Federal laws over State laws, 
yet to be acted on in the Senate. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Increased the debt limit by $5 billion, with 
another $8 billion increase in the works, 

Acceleration of Federal public works, 

Extension of Korean war corporation ang 
excise taxes. ‘ 

Two housing bills and an extension of 
FHA’s authority to insure mortgages, 

Highway construction bill, with some 
measure of control over billboards. 

Community facilities lending bill, yet to 
be acted on by the House. 

Small-business tax relief, pending in the 
Senate. 

Subsidies for domestic metals, pending in 
the House. 

Relief for railroads. 

Increase of postage rates to put the post 
office nearer a paying basis, plus pay in- 
creases for postal workers and other Goy- 
ernment civilian workers. 

Authorization for two new superliners, 

AGRICULTURE 

Extension of authority to sell farm sur- 
pluses abroad, to be. compromised in con- 
ference. 

LABOR, WELFARE, ETC. 

Senate has passed bill regulating labor 
welfare funds, which is also expected to clear 
House, 

Social-security extension, out of House 
committee, with House approval sure and 
Senate action likely. 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
to jobless who exhausted State benefits, 
financed by Federal funds. 





Nikita, Go Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I se 
where Nikita Khrushchev is finally about 
to get his wish fulfilled for a summit 
conference and we shall be “privileged” 
to have him in New York at the United 
Nations. ox 

It is too bad that we fell for another 
trick of this demon of propaganda. We 
all know that Nikita Khrushchev is 
to destroy us; he does not come to & 
with any serious or genuine 
for world peace. For this reason, = 


United States, and he is most 
unwelcome in New York City. 

I would have preferred that, if we 
to meet with him, such mectnt’ 
place in neutral territory. oa 
proved to be a bluff—which I believe st 
is—we could walk out on him. od 
you in all seriousness, hows is 
could we walk out on him when a°° 
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in our own home? If we did that, he 
would score another ba et victory 
and we would become the laughingstock 
of the world. _What remains for us to 
do, therefore, is to follow a strict agenda 
prepared in advance, and when that is 
completed to get him out of our country 
as fast as he came here. 

It would be well for our leaders to 
avoid much personal contact with him, 
other than what is absolutely necessary. 
There should be no posing for pictures 
with smiling Nikita. There should be 
no comradeship and elbow rubbing with 
him over an alcoholic drink or two or 
three. Inside the closed-door meeting 


with him, President Eisenhower should . 


treat him with the proper respect due 
him as a visitor in our country, but, at 
the same time, the President should in- 
form Mr. Khrushchev in no uncertain 
terms that we shall not allow him to 
chew up one small nation after another, 
piece by piece—spelled p-i-e-c-e—from 
one side of his mouth, while he talks 
peace—p-e-a-c-e—from the other side of 
his mouth. ~ 

In short, Mr. Khrushchev is not wel- 
come here because he does not come as 
a friend. 





Streamlined for Modern Warfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union on July 26 for my col- 
leagues to read. It is entitled “Stream- 
lined for Modern Warfare,” and com- 
mends the Congress for enacting the 
Defense Department reorganization bill. 

STREAMLINED FOR MODERN WARFARE 


The President says the Pentagon revamp- 
ing bill, which Congress passed on Thursday, 
“adequately meets every recommendation” 
on this subject. The plan was to bring the 
organization of the Defense Department in 
line with the needs of space-age warfare, 
and it faced severe and vested-interest op- 
position in Congress. 

The arbitrary and nearly sovereign division 
of our armed services bears little relation- 
ship to reality today. It is outmoded and 
outdated by modern weapons which cut 
across all services. The need is for inte- 
grated commands, for greater unification in 

ration and budget. 

But this goal also cut across the vested 
legislative interests in Congress where long- 
standing spokesmen for the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force wanted to preserve sep- 
arateness rather than -further needed inte- 
_- The separateness of the appropria- 

decisions in Congress, determining ex- 
— aeeenel be spent by the Army, Navy, 
rce, controls 
of the Joint Chiefs of at eet _ 
three services tended to maintain the 
Maximum separateness in the hope of re- 
: the largest military roles and getting 
aa share of the budget. And Con- 
tended to maintain the same separate- 
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ness in order to retain the maximum appro- 
priation control. 

The reorganization plan was needed be- 
cause modern weapons cut across all services. 
There needs to be not only combined stra- 
tegic planning, but combined strategic com- 
mands in which each service will play its role 
under a supreme commander. The three 
services must be collectively administered 
under the Secretary of Defense. 

Since the appropriations are made 18 
months ahead, it has to be decided that far 
ahead how every dollar is to be divided, and 
the Defense Department can’t shift a penny 
of those appropriations, however desirable. 
It will now have real flexibility in reallocating 
the budget, though Congress will still con- 
trol the total amount. 

Congress has done well to give the Presi- 
dent most of the broad powers he sought to 
streamline and reorganize the Defense De- 
partment. 





Presidential Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
sound and well-written editorial entitled 
“Presidential Pensions,” appearing in 
the Boston Herald of July 24, 1958: 

PRESIDENTIAL PENSIONS 

Minority members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service-Commission do themselves 
no credit by opposing a bill to provide pen- 


~ sions and other benefits for former Presi- 


dents. 

The Senate has twice passed the measure, 
which would allow ex-Chiefs of State $25,000 
a@ year plus office space, staff assistance, and 
free mailing privileges. House leaders are 
confident that this year the Lower Chamber 
will go along. But a small group in both 
parties continues to oppose. 

The Government, they argue, would have 
no control over the proposed ex-Presidential 
establishments. Former Presidents could run 
up bills of more than $100,000 a year, send 
out as many as 4,000 pieces of mail a year, 
and even campaign for public office with 
Treasury funds. Ex-Presidents and their 
staffs might become “an entirely new and 
additional branch of the Federal Govern-_ 
ment.” 

So what? Would the Government or the 
public be hurt if all this came to pass? Do 
we owe our former Presidents so little that 
we cannot afford to risk a few thousand 
dollars on their restraint and good sense? 

Neither of our two living ex-Presidents is 
in need of assistance. Mr. Hoover is inde- 
pendently wealthy and Mr. Truman appears 
to have ample income from writing and other 
sources. But not all of their predecessors 
have been so well fixed, and not all of their 
successors may be. No man who has served 
in the White House should have to scrabble © 
for money. 

Ex-Presidents continue to be public fig- 
ures. As elder statesmen they are frequently 
called upon for advice and for special assign- 
ments. They are as much on call as retired 
Supreme Court Justices and military lead-- 
ers, who are pensioned accordingly. Their 
position does not permit them to refuse. 

To say that the honor of the Presidency 
puts that office in a different category an- 
swers nothing. Presidents need and accept 
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pay while they are in office, and the need is 
just as real, or may be, when they are out of 
office. 

The Presidential-pension bill is an over- 
due obligation the country should insist upon 
honoring this year. The pettifogging objec- 
tions of a few Congressmen should not delay 
final action by the House another week or 
day. 





Open Heart Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to call special attention 
to a program recently telecast by tele- 
vision station KPIX, San Francisco, of 
the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. en- 
titled “Open Heart Surgery.” 

Because I believe this program, which 
featured a delicate heart operation on 
an 8-year-old boy, to have performed a 
unique public service, I include the fol- 
lowing descriptive materials: An open 
heart surgery fact sheet prepared by the 
sponsor; an editorial from the June 25, 
1958, issue of the Redwood City (Calif.) 
Tribune and an editorial from the June 
28, 1958, issue of the Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Times; and a resolution commending 
the. sponsor: 

Oren Heart SuRGERY FACT SHEET 

The program, Open Heart Surgery, Was tel- 
ecast by KPIX on Monday, June 23, 1958, 
from 10 until approximately 11:45 p.m. It 
was produced by KPIX in cooperation with 
the San Francisco Medical Society and the 
Stanford University Hospital. The program 
was telecast live from the hospital and from 
@ specially constructed set in the studio as 
the events were happening. 

The combination of surgery and television 
is not necessarily unique. The number of 
operations which have been performed for 
release over open circuit (i. e., over a com- 
mercial or educational channel for the lay 
public) is few, although closed circuit tele- 
vised operations~have and are being pro- 
duced regularly for doctors and others inter- 
ested in medicine. 

Cardiac operations have been performed 
in Detroit and New York. These operations, 
however, were all blood vessels or arteries 
external to the heart. 

The KPIX presentation marks the first 
time in history that an operation inside a 
live human heart has been televised on an 
open circuit basis. In this case the opera- 
tion involved closing a hole between the two 
upper chambers of the heart. The procedure 
involved the substitution of an artificial 
heart-lung machine which was developed at 
the Stanford University Hospital by the team 
of operating surgeons who performed this 
surgery, for the patient’s normal heart and 
lungs. The machine was connected for ap- 
proximately 30 minutes during which time 
the blood. was diverted from the normal 
heart to the machine and back to the pa- 
tient. During this time the surgeons were 
free to operate on an essentially dry heart 
and complete.the closure of the hole as pre- 
dicted by the diagnosticians, 

Because of the complex nature of the 
heart-lung machine and the whole surgical 
procedure, it was necessary to give the pub- 
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lic what one of them later characterized in a 
letter to KPIX as an “instant education” in 
cardiac surgery. This was undertaken with 
the help of diagrams, models, X-rays and 
photographs by KPIX and a group of doctors 
from Bay area hospitals. This portion of the 
program lasted approximately 30 minutes. 
Specially shot film sequences showing the 
operation of the heart-lung machine and the 
boy in his home environment were shown 
during this period. 

The operational procedure at the hospital 
lasted the remaining 75 minutes. The opera- 
tion was covered by 3 cameras: one located 
directly above the operating table, the sec- 
ond on the floor of the operating room, and 
the third in the gallery of the amphitheater. 
So as not to interfere with the operation in 
any way, a cardiac surgeon assigned to KPIX 
sat with the station’s newsman in the am- 
phitheater, and the two of them provided 
the necessary comment as background to the 
operation itself. 

The program concluded after the opera- 
tion was completed with films showing other 
Bay Area children who hag undergone simi- 
jar surgery and had now recovered, and a 
brief interview with the doctor who after 
leaving the operating table, explained the 
surgical procedure as he had seen it. 

KPIX set up a special telephone number 
with automatic answering devices which 
handled somewhat in excess of 98,000 calls 
inquiring about the patient’s condition dur- 
ing the succeeding 3 days. In all, they re- 
ceived some 300 letters from viewers com- 
mending KPIX, the Medical Society and the 
program sponsors for their foresight and 
imaginative use of the television medium for 
such an outstanding public service. 

All of the San Francisco papers carried 
front page headlines, pictures and stories 
about the operation; one paper .on the day 
of the program devoted nearly the entire 
front page of the second section of the 
paper to explanatory diagrams of the opera- 
tion. Both United Press, International and 
Associated Press carried feature stories, as 
well as wire photo pictures, both preceding, 
during, and after the operation. In order to 
service the press, a special press bureau was 
set up at the hospital to supply picture 
stories and other required material. 
|From the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune of 

June 25, 1958] 


AN EXPERIENCE WE'LL NEVER FORGET 


It was sheer drama from start to finish. 
The fact that everyone involved was so mat- 
ter-of-fact about it simply served to heighten 
the drama. 

Little Tommy Hunter was not excited about 
the operation he was to have on his heart. 
He had been told all about what was to hap- 
pen, and he knew that he was in good hands. 

The team of surgeons headed by Dr. Frank 
Gerbode of the Stanford School of Medicine 
was not excited either. The doctors were 
confident of their ability to cope with the 
task ahead. 

The rest of us, however, looked forward 
to the live television broadcast with antici- 
pation and apprehension. Anticipation, be- 
cause we were to get a chance to view the 
vital organ that is almost synonymous with 
life itself; and apprehension because of the 
delicate operation ahead and its effect not 
only on little Tommy, but upon ourselves 
as well. 

What we saw more than fulfilled our ex- 
pectations. The team of surgeons deliberate- 
ly and skillfully laid bare Tommy’s heart, 
transferred the burden of maintaining life 
to @ wonderful machine, and sewed up the 
hole that could have limited Tommy’s life 
span to no more than 20 years. 

To us laymen, the operation was an.awe- 
some demonstration of what medical science 
is doing for us. The fact that we got a 
chance to see how it is done—deliberately, 
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skillfully, and without Hollywood flour- 
ishes—should serve to give us greater confi- 
dence in our doctors, and should take away 
much of the fear that most of us can’t help 
feeling when faced with a major operation, 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Gerbode and his team for letting us see them 
at their important work; to Tommy and his 
parents for permitting the televising of the 
operation; to station KPIX and to the 
pharmaceutical firm CIBA for taking us into 
the operating room. 

The telecast, we believe, will do much to 
give greater awareness of the important role 
of the medical profession. 

It also should do more. It should give all 
of us a greater appreciation of that wonder- 
ful machine, the human body. 

This week we saw a boy’s heart laid bare. 
We saw it quiet down as the surgeons per- 
formed their magic, then renew its task of 
pumping life. 

We feel, too, that the case serves to dis- 
prove the fears of many doctors that putting 
themselves in the limelight is a questionable 
practice. What greater job of public rela- 
tions could doctors do than that of Dr. 
Gerbode’s team in performing that breath- 
taking operation? What act could better 
serve to show the public how exacting is the 
practice of surgery? 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
for which we are grateful and humble. 
Grateful for the doctors’ skills, and humble 
for the gift of life that is given to Tommy 
and to all of us. 


[From the Palo Alto (Calif.) Times of June 
28, 1958] 


THOUSANDS SEE HEART OPERATION ON TV 
(By Jack Silvey) 


In one of the most remarkable presenta- 
tions since the advent of television, thou- 
sands of bay area viewers got a dramatic, 
surgeon’s-eye view of a delicate heart op- 
eration on an 8-year-old boy. 

A heart-lung machine took over circula- 
tion functions while doctors at Stanford 
Hospital in San Francisco mended a hole 
the size of a half dollar between the two 
upper chambers of the heart. In addition, 
two veins leading into the wrong chamber 
of the heart had to be rerouted. 

Correction of the defects, which were over. 
burdening the heart, gives Tommy Hunter, 
of Oakland, an excellent chance of leading 
@ normal, active life, doctors say. — 

Hospital officials reported: “Everything is 
working out beautifully. Tommy is doing 
fine.” 

These tense developments emerged from 
the international scene: 

Leaders of the rebellion in Lebanon in- 
creased their pressure against the prowest- 
ern government of President Chamoun and 
fierce battles broke out. Chamoun, expect- 
ing a full-scale assault at any time, asked 
for an armed U. N.-emergency force to seal 
off his nation’s frontier. 

A milling, shouting crowd of more than 
1,000 Russians demonstrated outside the 
United States Embassy in Moscow but in- 
flicted-no damage. The demonstration was 
organized in retaliation for western demon- 
strations protesting Russia’s part in the exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy, former Premier of 
Hungary and leader of the Soviet-crushed 
Hungarian revolt of 1956. . 

In a surprise turnabout, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment told the United States it would not 
attend the July 1 conference at Geneva on 
nuclear test detection problems unless this 
country would see to it that the meeting led 
to a global ban on nuclear test explosions. 

The United States contended the confer- 
ence had been arranged to explore the prob- 
lem of test detection, not to arrive at any 
political commitment on actually suspend- 
ing nuclear tests. Western allies said they 
would proceed with the conference as agreed. 






The Indochinese neighbors of Cambodia. 
and South Vietnam became involved in 
border dispute. Each charged invasion by 
the other. 

United States District Judge Harry J 
Lemley ruled that racial integration 9 
Little Rock’s Central High School could te 
suspended until 1961. His ruling bangs seven 
Negro students still enrolled at the once 
embattled school at the end of the past 
school year. 

John Fox, financier and owner of the now 
defunct Boston Post, quoted ind 
Bernard Goldfine as saying that he had 
bought a home for Sherman Adams, Presi. 
dent Eisenhower's top aid. 

Adams, who has admitted accepting some 
gifts from Goldfine, promptly denied the 
story about the house in a letter to congres. 
sional investigators. 

The State highway commission allocated 
$1,017,704 to Palo Alto for construction of 
the South Palo Alto underpass. This, with 
funds from the city and Southern Pacific 
Co., assures full financing of the project, 
Work is expected to begin in late summer or 
early fall. 

Santa Clara Valley’s earlier-than-usual 
apricot harvest The crop was re- 
ported the smallest since 1921 and attracted 
a@ record grower’s price—$147.50 a ton, plus 
$3.90 for hauling. In past seasons, the price 
has stayed near $100, 

Whereas on June 23, 1958, television sta- 
tion KPIX, channel 5, of the Westinghouse 


. Broadcasting Co. did telecast for the first 


time in history, a live program of cardiac 
surgery titled “Open Heart Surgery”; and 

Whereas this program was seen by more 
than 1% million people in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area; and 

Whereas this program was presented for 
the lay audience through the cooperation 
of Stanford University Hospital and the San 
Prancisco Medical Society; and 

Whereas the program was released as a 
public service by KPIX to television stations 
in Reno, Nev., and Sacramento, Calif.; and 

Whereas in response to the public ac- 
claim, interest, and demand, KPIX did subse- 
quently release films of the original pro- 
gram to stations in Monterey-Salinas, San 
Diego, Bakersfield, San Luis Obispo, Calif, 
and Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and ; 

Whereas the local and national press did 
bring this program to the attention of the 
bay area, the State, and the Nation: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Open Heart Surgery 
program represented the optimum use of the 
television medium for the public interest, 
information, and education; be it further 

Resolved, That KPIX and the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co. receive the grateful 
thanks and commendation from the people 
of San Francisco for this outstanding public 
service. 





’To Repay a Debt ~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rat- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Navy Times of July 26, 1958: 

To REPAY A DEBT 

As all men in uniform know, the highest 

honor the United States bestows on its 





fenders is the Medal of Honor. This ae 


is conferred in the name of Con 
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ore is commonly referred to as the 
onal Medal of Honor. 
The some 320 living men who wear the 
t blue ribbon are the elite of the Nation. 
But the Nation as a whole, its Government, 
even the Services whose uniform these men 
wore have not really done right by these 


"ihe éditor of Navy Times has been privil- 
to meet twice with these wearers of 


| the Medal of Honor as & group. We have 


rsonal friendships with several 
hat dual holders of the honor. Thus we 
have some Knowledge of what these men 
are and what they are willing to do, and can 
do, for the Nation. 

Organization is the principal need. Once 
the medal wearers are organized properly 
they can both obtain recognition for them- 
selves and—more importantly to the Na- 
tion—render new valuable services to the 
country for which they have done so much. 

Organization of the medal wearers re- 
ceived an impetus after they, for the first 
time, were assembled as a group at Eisen- 
hower’s inauguration. The men were en- 
abled to meet when they returned for Eisen- 
hower’s second inauguration and for the in- 
terment of the Unknowns of World War II 
and Korea this past Memorial Day. Follow- 
ing the breakfasts which the company 
which publishes Navy Times arranged for 
them on each occasion, the men moved en 
masse to nearby meeting halls to conduct 
business. 

They could not have met had they not 
been summoned to Washingtow for other 
purposes. For one thing, they hadn’t the 
resources. For another, how could they have 
contacted each ofher? We doubt any read- 
er can conceive of the difficulties Defense and 
this company had in contacting these men 
to invite them to Washington. 

The United States had little idea of which 
of its honored heroes were even alive, where 
they were living and what they were doing. 
Yet each is a potential shining example to 
the rest of the country, though the country 
and the services have neglected to exploit 
that opportunity. 

The fledgling society wants to be so ex- 
ploited. 

Now Defense, particularly the Army, is be- 
stirring itself. The trips to Washington are 
evidence of that. Incidentally, Army Sec- 
retary Brucker stretched a point and got $12 
&day per diem for the men while they were 
here, @ most helpful gesture though that 
amount doesn’t cover hotel living in Wash- 
ington. Official and private entertainment 
and some assistance from this company and 
other private organizations in transporting 
dependents took up the slack. And the 
Army also surprised the group by giving 
them a handsom 

e seal at the May 31 meeting 
here—a seal designed, by the way, by the 
man who designed the tombs of the Un- 


These aids—and some more— are needed if 
the group’s to continue to function and do a 
unique job for the Nation. 

the group is too small for complete 
self-support unless it engages in fund- 
. schemes. And that it does not want 
do, nor should the Nation allow such 
capitalization of its foremost award. Al- 
. some members have means, most are 
modest circumstances; many are down- 
tight poor. Because of this, the group 
- 't even want to charge dues. However 
bs dues might keep from being all-inclu- 
a pete which above all must be all- 


So ae functions without dues; 
or even expense money) for 
any ; without any aid except contribu- 


ear from some of the better-off members 
aid for the occasion of the type ren- 


by Defense, this company and some 
tions, 


a 
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Despite poverty of some members, the 
group also is opposed to seeking, as a group, 
any benefits for wearers of the Medal of 
Honor as such, They'll accept as their due 
the benefits payable as to any veteran, but 
they feel no price should be placed on the 
medal itself. 

What do they want? Not much—and these 
things will benefit the Nation as much or 
more than the group: 

1. Aid in organizing. They want to hold 
annual meetings on military bases near ma- 
jor cities te benefit from cheap housing and 
meals and rent-free meeting places. The 
services are sympathetic and this is likely to 
be done. 

2. Recognition as individuals. Even the 
most modest know they are, indeed, some- 
thing special. They'd like their parent serv- 
ice to have information about them current 
and on file, for release when appropriate. 
They’d particularly like to feel that, when 
their last day comes, their Government will 
remind the Nation that one of its heroes has 
died. Thirteen died last year; only 1 received 
any special notice in the press. 

3. Recognition as a group. The Senate 
has passed a bill granting a congressional 
charter to the society. A subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee has unani- 
mously approved the bill. The chairman of 
the full committee, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat of New York, has promised 
to bring the bill to a vote at its next meeting. 
But there is still the full House toface. And 
Members of the House are understandably 
frightened at the number of applicants for 
congressional charters and of the dubious 
uses to which some groups in the past have 
put the prestige inherent in their charters 
from Congress. 

We think Mr. CEeLLer is wise enough to sell 
this bill to the House on its merits. 

For one thing, this group is so special that 
chartering it sets precedent for no other 
charters. It’s too small to be an effective 
lobby; in fact its charter, if granted, will for- 
bid attempt to influence any legislation. 


And it’s particularly fitting that the 300 
who alone among men wear an honor pre- 
sented in the name of Congress should as a 
group hold their charter from Congress. In- 
corporate, the group must; and it is not fit- 
ting that the Nation should allow any State 
to do this service for a group whose service 
was to the Nation as a whole. 





Behind the Black Robes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Human Events of July 21, 1958: 

BEHIND THE BLaAcK RoBES—HIGH Court 
CLERKS: AMERICA’s HIDDEN LAWMAKERS 
(By Rosalie M. Gordon) 

When we visit the chamber of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, we see sitting 
before us, high above the audience and the 
disputing attorneys, nine imposing, black- 
robed Justices. But behind the Justices, in 
the inner reaches of the beautiful Supreme 
Court building, sit 18 young men through 
whose hands passes much of the work of the 
Court. They serve the Justices for only a 
year or two and then are replaced by others 
of their kind. During their service to the 
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Court, we seldom see them or hear of them. 
But some of them have gone on to fame of 
a kind. Dean Acheson was one of them, and 
so was Alger Hiss. Another, -who served 
Justice Frankfurter, later served a term in 
jail on a vote-fraud case in his native State. 
Many others, of course, have attained re- 
spected and useful places in the legal profes- 
sion and in politics. 

These bright young men are law clerks of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court. As of 
the 1957 session of the Court, 7 Justices had 
2 clerks each, Justice Douglas had 1, and 
Chief Justice Warren had 3—18 in all. 
They are picked by the individual Justices 
for whom they will work, and are taken from 
among the top performers of the graduates 
of Jeading law schools, generally on the 
recommendation of the deans. 

Quite naturally, this brings up the ques- 
tion of how much influence these young men 
exercise on the Justices and what part they 
have played in the type of decisions we 
have been getting from the Court these past 
two decades. First of all, it is beyond belief 
that a Justice would choose as his law clerk 
@ young man diametrically opposed to the 
Justice’s views. Second, these young men are 
the products of schools and universities 
which have been thoroughly infiltrated— 
in some cases saturated—with -leftwing 
thinking. Six of the 18, for instance, serving 
the Justices in 1957 came from the law 
school of Harvard and 3 others from Yale. 
Yale and (more particularly) Harvard have 
been hotbeds of New Deal-collectivist-left- 
wing teaching in recent years. 

Some scraps of evidence have begun to 
appear~as to the nature and amount of 
influence wielded by the clerks. Justice Min- 
ton, after his retirement from the Court, 
was asked if his clerks helped in drafting 
opinions. He replied: “In my case, after an 
opinion was written I submitted it to the 
boys for their comments and criticisms. And 
if their criticisms were valid the opinion was 
rewritten.” It is important to remember 
that the boys have just graduated from law 
school, that they have never practiced law, 
and that some of them are not yet even 
members of the bar. 

Even more impressive evidence is supplied 
in a biography of Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone by Alpheus Thomas Mason.' Stone is 
quoted as saying at one time: “I am a good 
deal troubled by the dissenting opinion 
which Justice Black has just circulated. 
* * * He states a good deal which counsel 
did not take the trouble to present * * * I 
see in Justice Black’s dissent the handiwork 
of someone other than the nominal author.” 
And the same book points out that two para- 
graphs in a historic footnote to one of Justice 
Stone’s own opinions were written by his 
law clerk. The clerk, Louis Lusky,’ said 
Stone “adopted it almost as drafted, simply 
toning down a couple of overemphatic 
words.” 

It is in the selection of cases that will 
come before the Court for review and deci- 
sion that these bright young men come into 
their own. Each year anywhere from 1,500 
to 2,000 appeals are made to the Supreme 
Court to hear and decide cases which have 
been settled one way or another in the lower 
courts. The Supreme Court can hear and 
decide on fewer than 10 percent of the more 
than 1,000 cases that ask for hearing an- 
nually. But who is to decide what cases 
shall be heard? The rule is that when any 
4 Justices agree to grant a petition for cer- 





1 Pillar of the Law, Viking Press. 

*Lusky now serves as a volunteer lawyer 
for the teftwing American Civil Liberties 
Union, and helped to defend Carl Braden, a 
man convicted of sedition in Kentucky. 
(Braden’s conviction was overturned by the 
Supreme Court’s ruling in the Nelson case.) 
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tiorari—as these appeals for hearing are 
known in legal jargon—the Court will hear 
arguments in the case and decide it. But 
each of these petitions involves a brief ask- 
ing the Court to hear the case, another brief 
asking the Court not to hear it, and, likely 
as not, a record of all the legal proceedings 
in the lower courts. That’s where those 18 
young law clerks come in. This mass of 
petitions is split up among them. Each 
clerk then writes a summary or memorandum 
for his Justice. This summary ostensibly 
states the facts of the case, the law on which 
the lower courts depended in deciding it, a 
short statement of previous cases on the 
same point, and, finally, a recommendation 
by the clerk that the case be heard or not 
heard by the Court. 

It is then up to the Justice, of course, to 
decide whether he will accept or reject his 
clerk’s recommendation. But we can see 
how easy it would be for a young law clerk, 
fresh from the groves of academe, where he 
was filled with a burning desire to remake 
America into the bright new Socialist mold, 
to let at least some of his zeal creep into 
his recommendation. 

There is an indication of how potent this 
infiuence has been in the fact that, in late 
1957, the Harvard Law Review found that the 
Warren Supreme Court was falling badly be- 
hind in its docket of cases. The thing that 
was causing the trouble was that the Court 
was agreeing to hear an unprecedented num- 
ber Of cases. In the 1956-57 term, for in- 
stance, it agreed to hear 208 cases. From 1948 
to 1955, the figure ran from 88 to 162 cases 
per term. . Legal experts familiar with -the 
Court's work said it deserved no sympathy for 
the Jam into which it had got itself. It was 
busy putting its liberal hand on a whole 
batch of lower court decisions on the assump- 
tion that these courts didn’t know what they 
were doing. It would be interesting if we 
coujg have another survey of how much these 
bright young law clerks had to do with the 
High Court’s determination to make the 
lower courts truly inferior. 

Congressnran GorDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio, 
a member of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, has noted the influences 
under which these recent graduates had come 
in their college years. Congressman SCHERER 
said: 

“Our committee hearings have disclosed 
a considerable amount of ill will, bordering 
in some cases on hatred, by many professors 
for congressional investigating committees. 
They have determined in one way or another 
to destroy these committees ever since some 
of their clique were subpenaed to tell about 
their Communist and Communist-front ac- 
tivities.” 

As a member of a congressional investigat- 
ing committee, Congressman SCHERER was 
especially interested in reading carefully 
some of the Supreme Court’s decisions af- 
fecting the rights of congressional commit- 
tees. He said: 

“I have read in some of the recent shock- 
ing Supreme Court decisions almost the ex- 
act words, phrases, and arguments that have 
been used by some of these professors in 
their attacks against the committees.” 

Congressman SCHERER suggested that these 
words and phrases very well might have crept 
into the decisions of the learned Justices 
via some of those professors’ former pupils, 
now hidden behind the bench of the highest 
court in the land. 

Thanks to the enterprise of the weekly 
news magazine, U. S. News & World Report, 
we have had an even more authoritative 
statement of the role of those bright young 
law clerks from one of their own number. 
U. S. News hunted up a former law clerk to 
Justice Jackson—William H. Rehnquist, now 
with a law firm in Phoenix, Ariz, In its 
issue of December 13, 1957, U. S: News & 
World Report printed the following words 
from Mr. Rehnquist: 
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“The bias of the clerks, in my opinion, is 
not a random or hit-and-miss bias. From 
my Observations of two sets of Court clerks 
during the 1951 and 1952 terms, the politi- 
cal and legal prejudices of the clerks were 
by no means representative of the country 
as a whole nor of the Court which they 
served. 

“After conceding a wide diversity of opin- 
ion among the clerks themselves, and fur- 
ther conceding the difficulties and possible 
inaccuracies inherent in. political cataloging 
of people, it is nonetheless fair to say that 
the political cast of the clerks as a group was 
to the left of either the Nation or the Court. 

“Some of the tenets of the liberal point 
of view which commanded the sympathy of 
a majority of the clerks I knew were: ex- 
treme solicitude for the claims of Commu- 
nists and other criminal defendants, expan- 
sion of Federal power at the expense of 
State power, great sympathy toward any 
Government regulation of business—in 
short, the political philosopky now espoused 
by the Court under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren.” 

But, you say, what is the Court to do? 
The Justices have to have clerks and they 
naturally choose those they think will be in 
sympathy with their views. Perhaps. But 
bear this in mind. These clerks are Govern- 
ment employees—although, unlike most 
others, they are not subject to the regular 
Government security or loyalty checks. 
Their pay ranges from $5,500 to $6,500 a 
year—paid not by the Justices themselves, 
but by the American taxpayer: 





What the Russian Generals Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
July 21, 1958, issue of Time magazine, 
entitled “What the Russian Generals 
Think.” 

Mr. Speaker, the article is in the nature 
of an analysis of the recent book Soviet 
Strategy in the Nuclear Age, by Raymond 
L. Garthoff, a Department of Defense 
analyst and specialist on Soviet military 
writings. Although the article is set out 
in its entirety below, I would like to 
draw specific attention to some of the 
main points made in the article. 

Mr. Garthoff’s study of Soviet military 
thinking leads him to believe that after 
the initial strategic strikes by jet bomb- 
ers, intercontinental and intermediate- 
range and rocket missile, and submarine- 
launched missiles, the war will be won 
or lost by the ground forces. He says: 

The heart of such a capability is the ground 
forces—trained for nuclear war, armed with 
nuclear weapons. 


He points out also that— 
They— 


The Soviets— 
have not allowed nuclear weapons) to over- 
shadow conventional arms, and have thus 
retained their enormous superiority to fight 
nonnuclear wars, big or little. 


Most interestingly, Mr. Garthoff indi- 
cates that— 
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The flexibility of the Russian theory 
be illustrated by this difference: many Wen! 
ern military men believe that nuclear y 
ons in the hands of the infantry reduce 
need for manpower because they increase fire. 
power per man. This belief leads 
nuclear-armed ground forces so that 
they could fight only nuclear war, But Rus. 
sian generals believe that nuclear infantry 
weapons increase the manpower ; 
because more soldiers will be needed to pe. 
place the heavier casualties. This leaves the 
Russians with large numbers of soldiers who 
can fight either nuclear or nonnuclear war 


The article from Time magazine fol. 
lows: 


WHAT THE RUSSIAN GENERALS 
yonp ATOMIC HOLOCAUST THE Reps Sg 
VicTrory 


The West’s military leaders have long un- 
derstood that their Soviet counterparts were 
thinking along lines quite different from 
postwar western military thought. This dif. 
ference was condescendingly put down toa 
time lag on the part of the R 
were believed frozen in the experience of 
World War II, unable to face the implications 
of the new nuclear weapons. This week, in 
a coldly penetrating study of modern Soviet 
military doctrine, Russian-speaking Raymond 
L. Garthoff, 29, Defense Department analyst 
and specialist on Soviet military writings, en- 
ters a strong dissent. Since the death of 
Stalin, in 1953, says he, Soviet military doc- 
trine “has made a quantum jump from the 
bayonet age to the thermonuclear age.” 

This Jump has not brought the U.S. 8. R's 
generals closer to current United States mili- 
tary doctrine. It has, in fact, taken them in 
an independent direction. Garthoff, whose 
book is authoritatively studded with hun- 
dreds of references to Soviet military peri- 
odicals, backed up by personal conversations 
with Soviet officers, sums up the “Soviet 
image of future war” thus: 

“The initial strategic strikes by modern jet 
bombers, intercontinental and intermediate- 
range rockets and missiles, and submarine- 
launched missiles, will wreak devastation 
upon both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and upon their chief allies.” But does 
mutual devastation spell mutual defeat? 
The Soviets answer “No.” The priority strikes 
will destroy the enemy’s strategic air and 
missile bases, insofar as these are known. 
Major cities and industrial centers, on 4 lower 
level of priority, will also suffer heavily. 
Radiological and bacteriological weapons may 
be used. But this enormous mutual destruc- 
tion will probably consume the major pot- 
tion of the respective long-range air and mis- 
sile forces. Thus, the efforts of these forces 
would in a sense cancel each other out, 

“This is a crucial phase of the war; one 
which a weak or ill-prepared power could 
lose. But it is not the decisive stage of a war 
between well-prepared major powers; it does 
not determine the final outcome of the wat 
between them. / 

“*Tactical’ air power and rockets, 
forces designated to attack the enemy's 
tary forces up to roughly a 1,000-mile range 
from the starting borders would similarly 
engage in mutual nuclear strikes, But here 
the Soviets do not see a mutual 
The heart of such a capability is the 
forces—trained for nuclear war, 
nuclear wea here the war 
begin with a serious imbalance: a prepon 
derance of Soviet forces. 

“Moreover, in the Soviet view, their mobl- 
lization and dispatch of ground forces 
be much less critically disrupted than woul 
ours by the nuclear exchange, due to the! 
larger force-in-being and to its thus 
The surviving Soviet land armies are ©” 
expected to be capable of defeating the B® 
portionately weakened enemy forces on 
ground. 
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us the Soviets would strive to achieve 

st least a favorable ‘draw’ by occupying the 

continent, and exploiting such re- 

sources as might still be available to restore 

some of the Soviet Union’s losses. The 

n and devastated free world would 

be entirely relegated to the Western Hemis- 

phere.” 
THE FIRST HURDLE 

Predominant United States military imagi- 

nation tends to stop at the point of recip- 

nuclear holocaust. Why does the So- 

yiet imagination leap this hurdle? Through 

continued ignorance of the effects of ther- 

monuclear weapons? ‘This can hardly be 

the explanation, now that the Russians have 


* had years in which to test and ponder their 


own weapons. Garthoff suggests two other 


janations : 
“Sarst. “The massive military loss under- 


by the Soviet Union in 1941, in a rela- 
tively brief span of time, was more com~- 
parable to the loss from a nuclear assault 
than anything else experienced by a great 
power in modern times. The Soviets lost 
from their control 40 percent of their popu- 
lation, 40 percent of their grain production, 
approximately 60 percent of their coal, iron, 
steel, and aluminum output, and 95 percent 
or more of certain key military industries, 
such as ball-bearing production. They lost 
4 million soldiers, dead, wounded, or prison- 
ers, and over two-thirds of their tanks and 
aircraft.” A nuclear holocaust might be 
worse, but Russia has survived a military dis- 
aster of the same order of magnitude—sur- 
vived and won. 

Second. The United States definition of 
military purpose is merely to “deter and 
defeat attack.” Russian military objectives 
are shaped by a fundamental objective: “To 
advance the power of the Soviet Union in 


“whatever ways are most expedient so long 


as the survival of the Soviet power itself is 
hot endangered.” 

The Soviets do not see how they could 
occupy and/or control ‘the United States. 
But they do see how their conquest of all 
Eurasia would leave them at the end of the 
war in a position vis-a-vis the United States 
better than their present position. It is 
this vision that gives confidence to Russian 
spokesmen and drive to Russian diplomacy. 


THE BASIS OF FLEXIBILITY 


Because the Russians see how they might 
fight a big war, it does not follow that a big 
war is what they want. There are other 
kinds of wars in which they might gain, 
With less risk to Soviet survival. They have 
hot allowed nuclear weapons to overshadow 
conventional arms, and have thus retained 
their enormous superiority to fight non- 
nuclear wars, big or little. They say pub- 
licly that limited nuclear wars are impossible, 
but Garthoff believes they have, in theory 
<a in practice, the capability of fighting 

The flexibility of the Russian theory may 
be illustrated by this difference; many West- 
€n military men believe that nuclear weap- 
ons in the hands of the infantry reduce the 
heed for manpower because they increase 

er per man. This belief leads toward 
huclear-armed ground forces so small that 
they could fight only nuclear war. But Rus- 
Sian generals believe that nuclear infantry 
Weapons increase the manpower require- 
a because more soldiers will be needed 
replace the heavier casualties. This leaves 
ee with large numbers of soldiers 
“ can fight either nuclear or nonnuclear 


one difference is in civil defense. The 
ted States has not even got around to 
seriously about a nuclear shelter 
Program. Garthoff is convinced that the 
Russians are taking the far more radical step 
decen ng their industry to minimize 
He thinks 


of nuclear attack. 
Khrushchey's program of industrial manage- 


nti a 
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ment decentralization is accompanied by 
physical decentralization for military pur- 


poses. 

Soviet military theory may turn out to be 
wrong. But on Garthoff’s showing, it is not 
backward. The Soviet gentrals have exam- 
ined carefully the new weapons in the light 
of the political objectives set by their lead- 
ers. They think they know how to survive 
and how to expand. This gives confidence to 
their diplomats—who are today expanding 
Soviet power with less cost and less risk than 
actual war. 





Displaying the Flag of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, some 3 
weeks ago I addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of the flag 
of the United States. As stated then, 
I had previously urged President Eisen- 
hower to name a nonsalaried board of 
distinguished citizens and heads of vet- 
erans and patriotic organizations to ap- 
prove a new design in connection with 
admitting a new State. 

Since I made that speech many col- 
leagues have discussed this subject with 
me and it is obvious that there is wide- 
spread interest in the subject and also a 
lack of information. People are asking 
many questions and in particular, in the 
light of Alaska statehood, are inquiring 
what should be done with 48-star flags 
after a new State is added to the Union. 
Also flag etiquette and rules on proper 
display of the flag under various cir- 
cumstances are matters of some con- 
fusion. 

This current wave of public interest, 
Mr. Speaker, is at once healthy and 
gratifying. Also let me say it should be 
pointed out that the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
other great national patriotic organiza- 
tions as also many fraternal societies 
such as the Elks and the Eagles without 
question emphasize the flag code and 
ceremonial and consistently uphold flag 
etiquette and observance as a basic re- 
quirement of civic duty and practice of 
good citizenship, and I agree we must 
never fail as a Nation to render courtesy 
and respect to the flag, and always the 
flag ritual, individually or in a group, 
should be carried out in the approved 
manner. 


One aspect of redesigning our flag 
was pointed up, here in Washington, a 
few days ago in a newspaper editorial 
which suggested to those not possessing 
a flag the purchase of one now-——a 48- 
star flag—to be put away and treasured 
as an item which in time will become a 
priceless rarity and family heirloom. 
Imagine the value of a 13-star flag. 
However, as I stated in my previous dis- 
cussion, once the design of a flag is offi- 
cially recognized it is permissible to dis- 
play it’and anyone now possessing a 48- 
star flag may continue to use it until un- 
serviceable even though Alaska or Ha- 
waii become States, 
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A weekly paper in Seattle, the Capitol 
Hill Times, in conjunction with an an- 
nual community flag festival, recently 
ran an article on How To Display the 
Flag. I include this because the rules 
and approved practices régarding our 
national emblem should be known to all 
and especially so with the people of 
Alaska scheduled to vote on August 26, 
1958, on the admission of Alaska as the 
49th State of the Union: 

The flag should be displayed from sunrise 
to sunset. 

Unless there is some special reason for 
doing so, the flag should not be flown in 
rainy or stormy weather. 

The flag should always be raised briskly 
and lowered slowly and ceremoniously. 

When the flag is being raised or lowered, 
it must never be allowed to touch the 
ground. 

In a procession with another flag, the flag 
of the United States is on the marching 
right. 

In a procession with a line of other flags, 
the flag of the United States is in front of 
the center of the line. 

When displayed either vertically or hori- 
zontally against a wall, or in a shop window, 
or elsewhere, the blue field is uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right—that is, to the 
observer's left. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, if dis- 
played flat, the flag is above and behind 
the speaker; if flown from a staff, the flag 
is in the position of honor, at the speaker's 
right, and preferably slightly in front. 

When displayed with another flag against 
a wall, staffs crossed: the United States flag 
is on the observer’s left, and its staff is in 
front of the staff of the other flag. 

When the United States flag and flags of 
other nations, States, or cities, or pennants 
of societies, are flown from adjacent staffs: 
the United States flag is on the right of the 
line—that, on the observer’s left. 

When suspended over a sidewalk from a 
rope, extending from a building to a pole at 
the edge of the sidewalk: the flag is hoisted 
@ part of the way out from the building, 
toward the pole, blue field first. 

On a float in a parade: the flag is dis- 
played from a staff. 

When displayed on an automobile: the 
flag may be fastened to the car. body, or 
clamped to the radiator cap. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the flag ever be draped 
over the hood, top, or sides of an auto- 
mobile. 

The flag of the United States is an artistic, 
well-proportioned emblem whose beauty 
should not be marred by draping. Draping 
may be done with red, white, and blue 
bunting, but not with the flag. 

Torn, soiled, or badly faded flags should 
not be displayed. When a flag is in such a 
condition that it is not longer a fitting em- 
blem to display, it should be destroyed as a 
whole, privately, preferably by burning, or 
by some other method lacking in any sug- 
gestion of irreverence or disrespect. 





Public Utility District Has Kept Benefits 


of Columbia River at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the July 21 
issue of the Wenatchee Daily World, We- 
natchee, Wash. This editorial relates to 
10 years of progress and public service 
by the Chelan County Public Utility 
District. 

I think this is an outstanding record 
of a local county and local communities 
going. about the business of developing 
their own natural resources with an ex- 
act minimum of Federal assistance. 

Much credit should go to the manager, 
Kirby Billingsley, and those who have 
been foremost in assisting him. ‘These 
include Howard C. Elmore, assistant 
manager; E. C. Metcalf, chief engineer; 
Harley W. Bryant, commercial manager; 
Jack Shreve, distribution engineer; Gil- 
bert Pyle, superintendent; Hale Tabor, 
research and information officer; Larry 
Wilcox, purchasing agent; Robert E. 
Crooks, auditor; Walt Woirol, Rocky 
Reach controller; and Dale S. Walker, 
supervisor of accounting. 

This is indeed an outstanding celebra- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

PUD Has Kept BENEFITS OF COLUMBIA RIVER 
AT HOME 


This is a big day for the men and women of 
Chelan County Public Utility District and 
the communities it serves. 

Ten years ago today the public utility dis- 
trict purchased the distribution system of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. and so 
actually entered the power business. 

If the district had not taken that step then, 
what a different place our county would be 
now. 

Without that step, the one great stroke 
that severed the chain which bound this area 
to an economic dependence on fruit alone 
would never have been delivered. That’s the 
establishment of the Alcoa plant and pay- 
roll here, of course. 

Without that step people of Chelan County 
might never have reaped one benefit from a 
kilowatt of power produced from the Co- 
lumbia River within the borders of our 
county. 

The progress of the public utility district 
in just 10 years is phenomenal. Acquisition 
of distribution facilities, completion of Rock 
Island Dam, purchase of Chelan Dam, Dry- 
den Dam, Rock Island Dam, and start of con- 
struction of a $250 million dam at Rocky 
Reach. 

A remarkable Decade of Progress. 

Possibly the most significant development, 
however, was completion of Rock Island Dam. 

This dam—first power dam across the Co- 
lumbia River—was: owned by Pudget Sound 
Power & Light Co. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, a study 
was immediately made to see where new 
power could be generated quickly to supply 
rapid expansion of the war-needed alumi- 
num industry. Quickest project was Rock 
Island Dam, where six more generators could 
be added to an existing structure. 

If any agency other than the public utility 
district had done the job, chances are al- 
most certain that the power would have been 
supplied to Alcoa in Vancouver, where the 
company’s existing aluminum plant would 
just have been expanded. 

But Chelan County Public Utility District 
did the job, and kept the power home. By 
selling power to Alcoa here, kilowatts of the 
Columbia actually began to benefit the peo- 
ple in the area where the power was pro- 
duced. It meant payrolls for Chelan Coun- 
ty—the same philosophy that prompted the 
district to build the dam at Rocky Reach. 

All successful and venturesome enterprises 
have their detractors. And as it advanced 
through its decade of progress, the public 
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utility district was no exception. Some of 
its biggest detractors in the early years have 
benefited the most through the payrolls and 
stabilized economy that home-owned power 
has brought. 

Public power as represented by the public 
utility district was a new concept that once 
was opposed in principle by some people, 
The results of the past decade of progress 
have caused most detractors to change their 
mind. 

You can draw a simile between public 
and private power and the difference be- 
tween owning your own home or renting. 

The man making payments on a home he 
has bought will in time of his loan wind 
up owning a property for which no more 
purchase payments must be made. The 
renter keeps paying indefinitely and never 
winds up with a physical property his pay- 
ments have purchased. 

Private power is the renter. In public 
power our payments are going to pay for 
the dams and systems that produce and dis- 
tribute the electricity we use. When those 
are paid for, the only cost of our power will 
be minor maintenance costs. 

In the lingo it’s called “debt-free equity.” 
One of the first public utility district’s to 
be formed in the State—Grays Harbor Pub- 
lic Utility District—now owes only 15 per- 
cent of the original cost of its system. 
(It’s a distribution, not generation system, 
however.) 

Twenty percent of every $1 paid into the 
public utility district goes toward “paying 
off the mortgage.” 

What of the next decade of progress? 
What will the public utility district have 
to report on July 21, 1968? 

The Nation is approaching what econo- 
mists predict will be the biggest decade of 
growth in the Nation’s history. With 
Rocky Reach Dam, Chelan County Public 
Utility District will have the power to bring 
new payrolls to the county. 

Already the Chelan County Public Utility 
District is one of the 10 largest hydro gen- 
erating organizations in the United States. 

In the next 10 years probably all possible 
dams on the Columbia will have been built, 
including Ben Franklin Dam. The river will 
be navigable to here and possibly beyond. 
Agreement with Canada over upstream stor- 
age may provide additional kilowatts from 
the river. Chelan Public Utility District 
may be a water system utility as well as a 
power utility, as- specified in the public 
utility district enabling act. (Today 12 pub- 
lic utility districts in the State supply do- 
mestic and irrigation water, and one—Ska- 
git Public Utilities District—is a water 
utility only.) 

At any rate, the first Decade of Progress 
has laid the groundwork for the commun- 

ity’s future. It has harnessed the re- 
sources—the basic raw materials of power 
on which to build a tremendous economy 
for Chelan County. 

If the leadership of the public utility dis- 
trict for the next 10 years retains the vision 
of the last 10, we predict the county will 
utilize those resources to build_an economic 
future under which this county will prosper 
even above its prosperity of the past. 





Fair Trade Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include herewith an open letter to the 
Congress written by Mr. La Fon- 
tana, 3648 Keokuk, St. Louis, Mo., who 
urges Congress to enact a fair-trade lay: 
OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 85re 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srargs 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 24, 1958, 

DEAR MEMBERS OF THE 85TH Congress: Just 
dropping you a line to ask you to support the 
national fair trade bills now up for consid 
eration. The Senate has a bill 
S. 3850, and the House has one called R, 
10527. 

I’m in the retail bicycle sales and sgeryicg 
business. You know that the fair-trade laws 
have been wiped out in some States, and in 
many other States they have been cut down 
to where they are practically worthless, rt 
this continues there will be no fair trade 
whatever in any of our States. 

Pricecutters who operate discount houses 
are the headache of our business. They take 
& well-known product and cut the price to 
the bone just so they can-use it to draw peo- 
ple into their stores. They can do this be. 
cause they can make up the money they lose 
on other products. We in the bike business 
have only our bikes on which to make ; 
and if the discounters are allowed to football 
any product they want, it’s a cinch we can’t 
compete with them. The protection we 
would get from a national fair-trade law 
would give us a chance to compete on an 
equal basis. — 

The fair-trade bill is very important to me 
and every other retailer—practically a matter 
of life and death. 

I hope you will do all you can to get this 
bill passed and I would like to hear from you, 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE J. FonrTaAma, — 


~ 





“Uncle Miltie’” Hunts Facts in Central 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by George Dixon, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
July 21, 1958, which I think is probably 
the best explanation of Milton Eisen- 
hower’s trip to South America: 

WASHINGTON SCENE 
(By George Dixon) 
“ONCLE MILTIE” HUNTS FACTS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
In this period of national anxiety it must 
be a source of consolation to many to know 
. that Uncle Miltie is down in Central America 
finding facts. No official confirmation has 
yet been released as to whether he has found 
any, but I am betting on him upon his ree 
ord. He is on a factfinding tour and has 
established quite a reputation as a factotum. 

You need not be confused as to the iden- 
tity of Uncle Miltie. This is Uncle Miltie 
Eisenhower, not Berle. It is not too 
to tell them apart. One is more en 
than the other. 

The fact-finding Uncle Miltie has & wol 
derful opportunity to find a few facts on this 
expedition because he is comparatively Ui 
encumbered. He is not accompanied PY 

The head of our Central Intelligenc? 
Agency could not go along with Uncle Miltie 
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he is too busy misevaluating facts 
ges brother, John, in ‘the State Depart- 

This has given Uncle Miltie, or ‘Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower as he is sometimes 
gnown, a clear field in which to find facts 
without expert muddilification. It has paid 
off. Uncle Miltie has already found Panama, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica. Those are facts. 

1 don’t know what other facts the brother 
of President Eisenhower expects to find, but 
if he doesn’t unearth enough in Central 

ca to suit him, he can always obtain a 
few upon his return. He can learn the facts 
of life from Sherman Adams. 

I have faith that when Uncle Miltie comes 
pack he will find Governor Adams still at his 

of need. There seems to be no truth to 
rumors that while Uncle Miltie is hunting 
facts, Sherm is hunting a job. I am dis- 
counting utterly any gossip that Bernard 
Goldfine’s White House telephonic corre- 
spondent wants to pose for those telephone 
company ads “Call Someone Today.” 

Parenthetically, there also is no truth to 
rumors that Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER 
of Kentucky has taken to signing himself 
“Joun S. COOPER” as a result of the Adams- 
Goldfine case. 

Apparently Ike’s brother is not making the 
mistake of Vice President Nixon in trying to 
obtain facts from the people of the countries 
visited. So far as I can gather, Uncle Miltie 
is avoiding the populaces. At each capital 
he has himself whisked from the airport to 
the United States Embassy, after which he 
closets himself with the country’s leaders. 
This saves him from being burdened down 
with petty details, such as what the people 
are thinking. 

However, there must be some reason why 
Uncle Miltie is making this tour—don’t you 
think? Possibly he wants advice from the 
chiefs of our sister republics on how to 
maintain prestige. Our prestige in the 
Middle East has sunk so low they're not even 
kidnaping Americans. 

Another possible reason for. Uncle Miltie 
pointing South at this time*when our major 
problems are pointing East is that he may 
be searching for an out-of-the-way place to 
bury a speech that Republican National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn made in Des Moines 
afew weeks ago, in which that shrewd and 
far-seeing political soothsayer exhorted 
fellow Republicans: 

“Don't be trapped by the Democrats into 
letting them choose the issues this year. Let 
Us force our adversary into meeting us on 
the central issues of a world at peace and the 


aye restored to a symbol of respecta- 





The Recent Decisions of the Supreme 
Court and the Crowded Court Dockets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
of us who have closely observed 

the Supreme Court during the last two 
have seen strange and almost 
Unbelievable decisions come from that 
f - We have witnessed the trans- 
reg of that Court from one which 
high respect for the law and the 
Constitution, to one which has disre- 
both on innumerable occasions. 

this 20-year period, the Su- 

Breme Court has followed a pattern of 
divesting the sovereign States of their 
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constitutional rights and functions. The 
force and effect of this pattern of con- 
tinuously overruling previous decisions to 
the dismay of litigants and confusion 
of the legal profession, has been to throw 
into uncertainty principles of law which 
had long been settled and upon which 
the American people could rely as being 
stable. 

Recently I received from Mr. George 
Washington Williams, of Baltimore, Md., 
a copy of a statement which concerns 
itself with one of the major causes of 
the confusion and chaos which the Su- 
preme Court has engendered as a result 
of overturning settled principles of law. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
statement herewith: 

Tue ReEcENtT DEcISIONS OF THE SUPREME 

CouRT AND THE CROWDED CourRT DOCKETS 


(Statement by George Washington Williams, 
Baltimore, Md.) 


There is now a great deal being said by the 
Chief Justice, among others, about the over- 
crowded dockets. This complaint seems to 
be justified in many areas, (but I do not 
believe our Baltimore docket is subject to 
‘complaint). But he and they fail to put 
their fingers on one of the most basic of 
troubles, the one about which the late Jus- 
tice Roberts gave due warning, namely, the 
failure of the Court to respect the rule of 
stare decisis to the extent that it should. 
That is the reason for the bringing of many 
cases, and is, in the opinion of the initiated 
one of the important keys to the problem. 

It has been said, with truth, by high au- 
thority, that it is almost as important that 
the law be settled, as that it be settled right. 
If the law is settled then, at least, one can 
know with a reasonable degree of certainty 
what to expect from his actions, and, that 
is the essence of a stable and an orderly 
society. 

My views are not to be taken as in any 
sense an attack upon the Court as an insti- 
tution, and I resent any such inference, but 
as an effort, however feeble it may be, to do 
my part in trying to persuade the Court to 
confine itself to interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and law, and therefore to withdraw 
from the field of legislation and from that 
of politics, both national and international, 
certainly a legitimate function of the Bar. 

Now, anyone who has kept a weather- 
eye out, in recent years, on the course of 
decisions of the Supreme Court has inevi- 
tably anticipated the development of over- 
crowded dockets, and the consequent criti- 
cism. 

Justice Roberts, with Justice Frankfurter, 
dissenting, in Mahnich v. Southern S. S. Co. 
(321 U. S. 96, 112) warned the Court of this 
prospect, saying: 

“The evil resulting from overruling earlier 
considered decisions must be evident. In 
the present case, the Court below naturally 
felt bound to follow and apply the law as 
clearly announced by this Court. If litigants 
and lower Federal Courts are not to do so 
the law becomes not a chart to govern con- 
duct but a game of chance; instead of set- 
tling rights and liabilities it unsettled them. 
Counsel and parties will bring and prosecute 
actions in the teeth of the decisions that 
such actions are not maintainable on the 
improbable chance that the asserted rule 
will be thrown overboard. Defendants will 
not know whether to litigate or to settle 
for they will haye no assurance that a de- 
clared rule will be followed. But the more 
deplorable consequences will inevitably be 
that the administration of justice will fall 
into disrepute.” 

He then made the obvious remark: “Re- 
spect for tribunals must fall when the bar 
and the public come to understand that 
nothing that has been said in prior adjudi- 
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cations has force in a current controversy. 
* * * the tendency to disregard precedent in 
the decision of cases like the present has be- 
come so strong in this court of late as, in 
my view, to shake confidence in the consist- 
ency of decisions, and leave the courts below 
in an uncharted sea of doubt and difficulty 
without any confidence that what was said 
yesterday will hold good tomorrow, unless 
indeed a modern instance grows into a cus- 
tom of members of this court to make public 
announcement of a change of views on the 
same question when another case comes be- 
fore the court. This might, to some extent, 
obviate the predicament in which the lower 
courts, the bar, and the public find them- 
selves.” 

This warning was subsequently renewed 
by Justice Roberts ih another case in the 
same volume, Smith v. Arkwright (pp. 649, 
668), where he bitingly remarked: “The rea- 
son for my concern is that the instant deci- 
sion overruling that announced about 9 
years ago, tends to bring adjudications of 
this tribunal into the same class as a re- 
stricted railroad ticket, good for this day 
and train only,” and he continued in the 
general vein of his remarks in the Southern 
S. S. case, but that.such warnings have been 
ignored subsequent cases will show. 

A modern echo of these lamentations is 
found ‘n the concluding statement of the 
present Justice Harlan in U. S. v. Ohio Power 
Co. (353 U. 8S. 98, 111): “For the reasons 
given I must dissent. I can think of nothing 
more unsettling to lawyers and litigants, and 
more disturbing to their confidence in the 
evenhandiness of the Court’s processes, than 
to be left in the kind of uncertainty which 
today’s action engenders, as to when their 
cases may be considered finally closed in this 
Court,” and as to the Court’s “free wheeling” 
see his and Justice Frankfurter's dissent in 
Sinkler in Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., 356 v. 326. 

That this is true is now further attested 
by such eminent jurists as Judge Learned 
Hand, considered by many as the primus 
inter pares among sub-Supreme Court 
judges, when he declared that: “I cannot 
frame any definition that will explain when 
the Court will assume the role of a third 
legislative chamber and when it will limit 
its authority to keeping Congress and the 
States within their accredited authority.” 

The A. C. C. N. Agency reporting on the 
lecture of Judge Hand, inter alia, said: “The 
Supreme Court’s 1953 segregation ruling was 
viewed by Judge Hand as an example of the 
Court overruling legislative judgments by 
making ‘its own appraisal of the relative 
values at stake’ of a judicial concept it op- 
posed.” As to the Court’s legislative deci- 
sions, he remarked that: “This is disastrous 
because disunity cancels the impact of mo- 
nolithic solidarity on which the authority of 
a bench of judges so largely depends.” 

And again: “Moreover, it certainly does not 
accord with the underlying presuppositions 
of popular government to vest a court, un- 
accountable to anyone but itself, the power 
to suppress social experiments which it does 
not approve.” 

And Professor Corwin, of Princeton, in a 
letter to the New York Times, declared that: 
“There can be no doubt that on June 17 last 
the Court went on a virtual binge and thrust 
its nose into matters beyond its competence, 


- with the result that in my judgment, at 


least, it should have aforesaid nose well 
tweaked.” ? 

Charles Warren in his classical “The Su- 
preme Court in U. S. History” reminds us 
and the Court that: “However the Court may 


1 We have been told by the press that the 
Chief Justice is now studying Talmudic 
law—see New York Times, September 14, 
1957—with “emphasis on moral law.” Page, 
United States Constitution and those of the 
States. 
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interpret the provisions of the Constitution, 
it is still the Constitution which is the law 
and not the decisions of the Court.” ? 

The Court, we are told by the former 
Solicitor General, now chief judge of the 
fourth circuit, Sobeloff, always times its de- 
cisions and went on to illustrate that prac- 
tice,* thus applying the homely wisdom of 
the Chinese proverb: “By taking one step 
after the other, one can reach the end of the 
earth.” That this Fabian practice is alien to 
the thoughts of our Founding Fathers is ap- 
parent. That the Constitution is not so fluid 
is shown by two accepted constitutional au- 
thorities of another day; namely, Story and 
Cooley, along with the Court itself. 

Justice Brewer, in South Carolina v. U. S. 
(199 U. S. 437), repeats the fundamental 
truth that “The Constitution is a written 
instrument, as such its meaning does not 
alter. That which it meant when adopted it 
means now. * * * Any other rule of con- 
structions would abrogate the judicial char- 
acter of this Court and make it the mere 
refiex of the popular opinion or passion of 
the day.” This was the accepted doctrine 
until the Roosevelt neo-Supreme Court, and 
is the only legitimate one today. As long as 
the Court continues to free wheel and usurp 
jurisdiction and ignores the doctrine of stare 
decisis, the dockets will always be crowded. 

So, when the above-quoted well-known 
and respected authorities make such com- 
ments, we of the lesser breed cannot be 
fairly denominated demagoges or crackpots, 
and if we are, we certainly are in good com- 
pany. 

We think that what Margaret Halsey said 
in a review of The Affluent Society is all too 
true: “It is banal to mention that the turn- 
ing points of history have a way of passing 
without the people involved in them being 
aware of it.” The moraf is all the worse, 
however, when the principal actors know but 
to serve the hour, blind spot the ultimate 
effect, and whichever alternative one accepts 
the cold fact is that form exists long after 
the substance has disappeared our dual sys- 
tem is no more. Its demise was involved in 
the late Justice McReynolds’ solemn declara- 
tion from the bench, “The Constitution is 
dead.” We hope to regalvanize it by con- 
stantly emphasizing the evil consequences of 
the present course of action. 


211 vol. 748, and see Who’s Who. 
* Baltimore Sun, December 14, 1954. 





Do We Realize What Guard Cut Means? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared 
in the Florida Times-Union on July 18, 
1958: 2 

Do WE REALIZE WHat Guarp Cut MEANS? 

No wonder the governors are protesting a 
plan to reduce the number and strength 
of National Guard units. 

In May Defense Secretary McElroy as- 
sured the national governor’s conference 
that in no instance would reduction in per- 
sonnel in any State exceed 10 percent. 
Under the new plan, however, cuts range 
as high as 31.8 percent and Florida’s Guard 
will be cut nearly 24 percent. 

This time of world crisis is a strange time 
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indeed for cuts in the guard. We have 
great need of ground strength to fight any 
brush-fire wars that may startin the Mid~- 
dle East; the Marine units aren’t numerous 
enough to handle all the eventualities. If 
the crisis worsens guard units would have 
to serve as the framework of mobilization 
as they did in the crisis of 1940. 

What is the reasoning behind these cuts 
in guard units and their strength? The as- 
sumption seems to be that atomic capabil- 
ities reduce the need for ground troops. 
That is, the idea of using atomic weapons 
on the battlefield is behind the redesign of 
the ground fighting unit. 

Certainly we must be capable of using 
such weapons. But to make ourselves in- 
capable of fighting without them also in- 
volves risk. If we are inadequately prepared 
to fight with conventional weapons, we have 
committed ourselves to battlefield atomics. 
Are we aware of the implications of that 
commitment? 

For example, fn the present crisis if spo- 
radic fighting increases do we want to use 
atomic weapons on Arabs where conventional 
tactics would be sufficient? 

Have we decided that tactical use of 
atomic weapons in other areas would not 
spread into strategic use of them by a foe? 
In other words, how can we be sure they 
would be limited to the battlefield? 

A decision to cut the guard is a decision 
to commit ourselves, to battlefield atomics. 
That in turn may be a decision to invite nu- 
clear retaliation on civilian populations. 
Have we thought through these implications 
“of economy”? 

It may cost money but ultimately it seems 
best to have both the capacity for fighting 
a limited war with conventional weapons 
and the atomic capability for unlimited war. 
Our real foe in this world struggle has both 
these capacities. An effective ground force 
cannot be preserved without preserving an 
adequate mobilization framework in the 
form of the National Guard. 





Age Discrimination Is Getting Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
the median age of the population rising 
steadily each year, we are faced with 
the responsibility of providing some 
means of subsistence for the older seg- 
ment of our working force. It is clear 
that we cannot afford to cast these older 
members of our working population 
adrift, letting them survive as best they 
might. Industry certainly has a respon- 
sibility along these lines in providing 
employment for these competent and 
often skilled people who are discrim- 
inated against merely because of their 
age. 
Sylvia Porter, in her column published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
June 3, 1958, points out some of the dif- 
ficulties faced by older persons seeking 
employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 








AGE DISCRIMINATION Is GetTTiIng Worse 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


Corporation employment barriers are go. 


ing up again all over the country 
the jobless man who is over 40 and the jop. 
less woman who is over 35. 

The age prejudice—senseless, cruel, waste. 
ful, almost incredibly ironic though it jg 
appears in many areas to be worse than ever 

For the first time, resistance to hiring 
women, due solely to age, actually is showing 
up below 30. (A hag at 30?). ; 

For a brief period during the boom-boom 
days, the discrimination against the “older” 
worker appeared to be lessening a bit. Oy 
anyway, it went underground and com: 
which had rigid bars against the over-49 
worker did not advertise the limits so big. 
tantly. 

But whatever feeble progress was made 
has been lost and now, the direction is 
backward. 

“Our most recent survey of corporations 
employing almost 30,000 workers reveals 
that a man or woman over 30 is finding it 
increasingly difficult to get work—en: 
due to age—and at 45, the resistance is 
heavy,” said George H. Gutekunst, Jr, 
spokesman for the Office Executives Associa. 
tion of New York, when I interviewed him 
by telephone at the national convention of 
the Office Management Association in 
Chicago. 

“What we have found in New York re 
flects the national pattern. Prejudice in 
New York may even be less than in major 
manufacturing centers.” 

“Our inquiries across the country show 
that discrimination is much worse than it 
was a year ago—and it was bad enough 
then,” added David D. Kiviat, president of 
the Forty Plus Club of New York, a non- 
profit organization operated by unemployed 
executives to help find jobs for each other, 

“Of the last 13 jobs that we unearthed, 
only one permitted a man over 45. The 
moment we mention a man is 45, the interest 
wanes.” 

“The unemployed who come in here blame 
us for the age barriers, but it is not our 
fault,” remarked the head of one of the 
largest employment agencies in New York 
City. 

“The age restrictions are imposed by two 
out of every three companies which give us 
openings. We can’t budge them by a year.” 

And I confirmed the whole discouraging 
tale this past weekend when I plowed 
through thousands of want ads in the news- 
papers. In column after column, I found 
the words “25 to 32 years * * * not over 
35 * * * not over 40 * * * to age 42.” 

The facts, as uncovered by the New York 
Office Executives Association’s survey this 
spring are brutal. Read on and wince: 

By the time a man reaches 50, a full 423 
percent of the companies won't hire him 
because of his age. 

When he hits 55, he’ll be excluded from 
possible hiring by nearly 68 percent of the 
companies. Finding employment at 56 
almost impossible. 

By the time a woman is 35, an astounding 
10 percent of the companies think she 
too old to hire, more than double the per- 
centage which reported this age as thelr 
upper limit for hiring in 1957. ‘ 

By the time she is 50, she will find the 
doors will be slammed in her face by 
percent of the companies. 

Yet, the same companies which have these 
arbitrary hiring rules admit that the al 
senteeism and turnover record of the ou 
worker is no worse than that of the younger 
worker. They say frankly that older 
ers are just as reliable and productive, 
they present no special problems of supéf 
vision, do not hurt morale, They 
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tend—wrongly—that training of older work- 
a problem. 


‘ and the supreme irony is that these same 


companies place the most productive years 
for men between 25 and 55 and for women, 
petween 25 and 50. 

In other words, nearly 11 percent of the 
companies bar a man from employment be- 
fore he has reached the halfway mark of his 
most productive years and 57 percent bar 
nim during the second half as too old. 

About 10 percent of the companies bar a 
woman before she has reached the halfway 
mark of her most productive years and an- 
other 48 percent turn her down in the sec- 
ond half as too old * * *, 

There were some faintly heartening re- 

rts last fall that .Congress might do 
something concrete to prod industry into 
eufbing his discrimination. But since sput- 
nik, there has been a deafening silence about 
this in Washington, What, then, can be 

? 
Peeep pounding at the stupidity of it,” 
says Gutekunst. “Keep emphasizing it is a 
never-ending campaign,” says Kiviat. 

This is policy among industrialists who 
know they’ll have to pay soaring taxes to 
support the older jobless—if the workers 
continue jobless. This is fact in a country 
in which the over-45 will constitute half 
our adult population by 1975. It doesn’t 
seem credible. 





_ The El Monte Herald Speaks Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. . Speaker, a 
thought-provoking editorial was written 
and published in the El Monte (Calif.) 
Herald by Editor Neil R. Murray on July 
18, 1958. 

This editorial was of extreme interest 
to me because it expresses forcefully an 
American’s view of an American event of 
tremendous magnitude. 

I recommend that my colleagues read 
the following editorial from the El 
Monte Herald: 


There seems to be considerable disagree- 
ment arising as to whether President Eisen- 
hower was right in sending Marines to Leba- 
hon. Regardless of the right or wrong of 
it, we got a bit of a thrill-over the fact that 
at last we had done something besides writ- 
ing protests. Not being in possession of all 
of the facts concerning the serious step 
taken, we can't approve or criticize. 

But in today’s world anything America 

can involve serious consequences, for 
Which the greatest country in the world 
should be prepared at all times. 

One thing is certain, regardless of the right 
or wrong of Ike’s-action, we’d have been 
considerably prouder and and more thrilled 
had America sent the fleet to Cuba with the 
command: “Bring our American kidnapped 

aboard alive, or we'll take Casto 


aaeee. we would have been consider- 
Y prouder and more thrilled had America 


, Sat to Communist China the command: 


ene oe 29 oe unharmed at once 
me an t them after taking 
Suitable Military action” 
everyone would have known, after 
a two wonderful things had happened, 
ea America would go to any length to pro- 
ican citizens, 
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We have an idea that Teddy Roosevelt or 
Douglas MacArthur would have handled 
both situations that way and that it would 
have worked in both cases. 

Indications are that America could wipe 
Russia and China off the map if the Ameri- 
can people were as heartless as the Com- 
munists and probably both countries know 
it, but are pinning their hopes of gaining 
strength by bluffing. 

Are we going to let our airmen im- 
prisoned in Red China remain prisoners 
for life? The American people hope not. 
We have the greatest faith in the courage of 
the American people. If America were to 
be overpowered by the Communists tomor- 
row, most good Americans would wish to live 
the rest of their lives today. 

We remember back a good many years 
when we were attending a baseball game at 
Wrigley Field. A cripple sat with his wife 
harmlessly watching and enjoying the game, 
A big ignorant drunk staggered by and 
chucked the wife under the chin. At least 
20 men arose from their seats, but before 
they could get into action the cripple pulled 
himself erect and knocked the drunk down. 
That’s what America is beneath the surface. 

The American people want leadership like 
that of Teddy Roosevelt. 

So we can’t disapprove of any positive 
and courageous action by this Nation at 
home or abroad. But we would like it to 
be ready to protect American citizens every- 
where and not just oil supplies or rulers of 
little nations. 

We really would be vastly proud if the 
prisoners in Communist China and the kid- 
naped prisoners in Cuba were back home 
because America commanded they be re- 
turned and was prepared to back up the 
order. And we firmly believe that the leader 
who took such action would be backed up to 
a man-by Americans, once again so proud of 
their country they could burst. 

So, once again, America would be supreme 
in the respect of other countries over the 
world. And not because we’re feeding them 
free millions of dollars, but because we had 
restored evidence of the courage for which 
America once was famous. 

We wish the words, appeasement, nego- 
tiations, and protests could be removed from 
our political dictionary. . 

Vice President RicHarp MitHovus NIxon, 
yes, and his wife, Pat, displayed the true 
American courage during their terrific ordeal 
in South American countries. 





Christian Democratic Party of Italy Gains 
Strength in Recent Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 


- Christian _Démocratic Party gained 


strength in the recent elections in Italy. 
due to the efficient organization devel- 
oped by its aggressive party leader Am- 
intore Fanfani. 

The prowestern Christian Democrats 
increased their representation in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate but fell short of their goal of an ab- 
solute majority in both houses. Thus 
they had to depend upon the loyalties of 
the minor centrist parties to form a new 
coalition government. The Communists 
lost 3 seats in the Chamber while the left 


- 
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wing Socialists led by Pietro Nenni 
picked up 8. The extreme right Mon- 
archist group and neo-Fascists suffered 
a crushing defeat. The Communists 
held their own, increasing the popular 
vote from 35.2 percent to 36.4, an in- 
crease of 1.2 percent from 1953. The 
Christian Democrats increased their vote 
from 40 percent to 42.4 percent, an in- 
crease of 2.4 percent over the last gen- 
eral election in 1953. It gave them 122 
seats in the Senate, an increase of 12 
over 1953 and 273 seats in the Chamber, 
an increase of 12 seats over 1953, but 23 
short of a majority. 

Although the election left the situation 
the same as far as placing complete con- 
trol in the Christian Democratic Party, 
yet there was a strengthening of the 
center parties that are prowestern in 
their attitudes. 

The leadership, having fallen to Fan- 
fane, a dynamic statesman who believes 
in the coalition between the center and 
non-Communist left, has led to a for- 
midable grouping of prowestern North 
Atlantic Atlantic Treaty Organization 
policy and acceptance of allied missile 
bases on Italian soil. 

His conferences in Italy with the Am- 
bassadors of Turkey, Egypt, and Western 
Germany and the Prime Minister of 
France will enable him to give the pro- 
posals not only of the Italian plan of 
its Mid East policy but also the view- 
points of these other nations as well 
and so, he comes well informed to Wash- 
ington to discuss with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles the 
Mid East-Orient situation relative to its 
effect on-the Italian economy and the 
problems of the others. This is indic- 
ative of the high trust and complete 
confidence that the officials of the afore- 
mentioned governments placed in him. 
He certainly is a statesman of definitely 
an important stature. As a cofounder 
with the late Gaspari and others of the 
Christian Democratic Party he has al- 
ways maintained a belief that Christian 
principles as a political platform can be 
worked toward the betterment of the 
national life; and on the whole the party 
has done a fine job. The party publicly 
has proclaimed separation of church and 
state, their critics maintain that the 
policies of the party are dictated by the 
Vatican. Of course in any nation where 
the predominance of one religious group 
makes up the very religious complexion 
of the body politic, the same accusations 
are made. 

We.are fortunate that the leader of the 
Christian Democratic Party visits our 
country, within which thousands of his 
comparees are its citizens and whose 
most fantastic dreams have been realized 
through the great opportunities toward 
their accomplishment. 

He knows of and saw in his own Italy 
during World War II thousands upon 
thousands of Americans of Italian ex- 
traction, sons’of these pioneers, march 
through Italy with bloody bayonets and 
hand-fired weapons at short range; at 
the landings, the bloody triangle at 
Casino and Anzio Beach—there is no 
hyphen here—but just a high respect and 
a fond regard for the homelands of our 
ancestry. America is strong because she 
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venerates in all her people the love and 
interest in the folklore, the customs, and 
the welfare of the homelands of the 
many nationalities that have con- 
tributed so much to the strength of the 
ereatest Republic. A Republic that pro- 
tects the freedom at birth and to the 
very grave. 

In her role as the leader of freedom- 
loving nations, she has been very patient 
and at times the rich chump of satellite 
sweethearts. But in her spendthrift 
orgies she gives away only what she 
cares so little about if peace has a price. 
But once aroused to even a scarey threat 
of the loss of the sacred freedoms of her 
peoples or these peoples over which she 
has placed her protecting hand—God has 
unleashed the fury of the damned—to 
the last man— it will be the last war. 
The courage of America is not in the 
dollar but “in God we trust” and so we 
welcome our fighting friend the great 
Premier Amitre Fanfani of the Republic 
of Italy always a nation whose popula- 
tion was our friend—even though in this 
generation it was once betrayed by a 
dictatorship that was betrayed itself un- 
der its own tutilage. Italy passed 
through the reconstruction era after the 
war and made tremendous strides in its 
recovery, standing next to the great Re- 
public of Western Germany as one of 
our most powerful allies in the Atlantic 
Pact. 

We know that the President of the 
United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles will accord 
to him every advantage that is neces- 
sary to help maintain the independence 
and security of the great Italian Re- 
public and its liberty-loving people. 
America is fortunate in having this great 
statesman on its side—Italy, as the most 
strategic spot in Europe, is of the great- 
est importance to the maintainance of 
our supremacy in Europe. God bless 
Premier Fanfani and may the gratitude 
of the United States protect and support 
him in his common stand with us for 
the freedom-loving nations of the world. 
He is our kind of statesman. At the 
present time he is already moving fast 
toward the implementation of his eco- 
nomic and social program for Italy, 
whose aim is to give each Italian an edu- 
cation,a home,andajob. This program 
he knows will insure the popular support 
of the democratic institutions and sta- 
bility of the Italian Government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and an article from the 
Chicago Sun-Times as follows: 

[Editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 29, 1958] 
Goop NEws From ITALy 

Although the Italian elections leave the 
political configuration only slightly altered, 
their net effect is to strengthen the center 
and the non-Communist left. The middle- 
road Christian Democrats, who have consti- 
tuted the strongest party since the end of 
the war, gained by more than a million and 
a half in the popular vote. This was reflect- 
ed in their gain of 11 votes in the Chamber 
of Deputies and of 6 votes in the Senate; 
but they again fell well short of an absolute 
majority in the chamber. The Communists 
lost some ground in the chamber but gained 
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four additional places in the Senate, and in 
the popular voting barely held their ground. 

On the other hand the left-wing, or 
Nenni, Socialists emerged stronger than ever 
and the right-wing, or Saragat, Socialists 
also made substantial gains. The parties of 
jhe extreme right, such as the Monarchists 
and the Neo-Fascists have been so severely 
atrophied by the returns as to be no longer 
serious political factors. 

From the point of view of international 
policy the Italian elections are a clear vic- 
tory for the West, since the controlling 
power in the new Parliament will lie, and 
even more firmly than before, with the pro- 
Western parties of the center. On the ques- 
tion of internal policy the consequences are 
less clear. Much will depend upon the per- 
sonal composition of the new Parliament, 
for under the Italian system of proportional 
representation the voters are permitted to 
state preferences among the individual can- 
didates of a given party. This is especially 
important as concerns the Christian Demo- 
crats who include in themselves right, cen- 
trist, and radical wings. 

The election, nevertheless, may be inter- 
preted as a personal triumph for Signor 
Fanfani, leader of the Christian Democrats 
and also of their more radical faction. His 
assumption of the Premiership is now 
strongly indicated though as yet by no 
means assured. It is possible that Signor 
Fanfani, now that he has nothing to fear 
from the Right, may even seek to woo the 
Nenni Socialists even farther away from 
their former Communist allies in the hope 
of gaining their support for further eco- 
nomic and social reforms. 

As for the Communists, the. earlier re- 
turns by districts suggest that the party has 
suffered heavy defections to both Socialist 
parties in the industrial and now relatively_ 
prosperous north but that these were largely 
offset by gains in the agricultural and still 
misery-stricken south. If this proves to be 
correct, it will give further plausibility to 
the theory that Italian communism is much 
more a matter of the stomach than of ideo- 
logical conviction. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of May 29, 

1958] 


‘-Finp MiLp SATISFACTION FOR UNITED STATES 
IN IraLy’s VOTE RESULTS 


WASHINGTON.—United States officials drew 
mild satisfaction from results of Italy’s gen- 
eral election. 

Slight strengthening of the center parties 
offset the pro-Communist left’s modest gains. 
It was the extreme right—Monarchists and 
Fascists—that suffered appreciable losses. 

The voting Sunday and half of Monday 
elected a senate or upper house and a new 
Chamber of Deputies, in which the real pow- 
er resides. State Department experts were 
suspending final judgment until they learned 
the balance of power inside the major parties. 


FANFANI @R PELLA? 


For instance, it remains to be seen whether 
the dominant man among the Christian 
Democrats, biggest party, is Amintore Fan- 
fani or the present Foreign Minister, Giusep- 
pe Pella. Both are potential Premiers of the 
next Government. Fanfani, a former Prime 
Minister, is more inclined to forma coalition 
between the Center and non-Communist left. 

Pella leans toward the right wing of the 
Christian Democrats and would head a more 
conservative Government. 

In the less important Senate, the Christian 
Democrats just missed winning a majority. 

It is the lower house, or Chamber of Depu- 
ties, that experts are scrutininzing closely. 
There the 3 rightist parties together lost 21 
seats out of their 69 in the recently dissolved 
Parliament. The 3 are the 2 Monarchist 
Parties and Italian social movement (Fas- 
cists). 

On the left, the Communists increased 
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their popular vote to 6,700,000: 
709 at the last election in 1953. But 


to the influx of new voters since 1953; it took 


more ballots to hold the same number of 
seats. So the Communists dropped from 143 
to 140 seats. 
was almost identical with that 5 years 
22.7 percent now, as against 22.6 then, 


NENNI GAINS MORE SEATS 


The Socialists under Pietro Nenni fared 
better than the extreme left. Nenni jp. 
creased his party’s seats from 76 to 84, 
popular vote from 3,441,014 to 4,198,000, and 
a ee of the entire poll from 12.7 to- 

The Socialists have tended to crawl into 
bed with the Communists on major issues, 

The Christian Democrats, while making a 
good showing, failed to win an absolute ma. 
jority of the chamber. They gained 12 ge; 
now holding 273 as against 261 in the former 
Parliament. Their popular vote was 12,508,- 
000, compared with 10,834,466 in the 1953 
election. They increased their slice of the 
total vote from 40 percent to 42.2. 

Bracketed with them in the moderate 
venter are the Social Democrats, Liberals, 
und Republicans. The Social Democrats won 
23 seats (formerly 19). Liberals 16 (14), 
Republicans 9 (5). 

Since the Christian Democrats fell short 
of the strength needed to form a one- 
government, these coalitions are possible: 

1. Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Republicans, with 305 of the total 596 
seats in the chamber. 

2. Christian Democrats, Liberals, and 
(Guiseppe Lauro’s) Monarchists with 302 
seats. 

8. Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, 
and Liberals with 312 seats. 

All these groupings mean continuance of 
Italy’s pro-Western, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization policy and acceptance of Allied 
missile bases on Italian soil. 

It appears that the rightists’ losses were 
divided about equally between the center and 
left. 





Can We Stop Slaughter on the River? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following articles 
from the Detroit Free-Press: 

CAN We STOP SLAUGHTER ON THE RIVER?— 
CARELESSNESS, IGNORANCE OF BOATERS 
BLAMED ; 

(By James Glynn) 

On a lazy afternoon early this summer 
a high-powered motorboat with four occu 
pants was cutting wide circles in the Detrolt 
River pulling a water skier. 

All four occupants were facing the stem 
of the boat watching the skier. None of 
them saW the’ approaching cruiser. 

The motorboat struck the big pleasute 
craft amidship. The shattering 
hurled the 4 people in the motorboat 
the side of the cruiser, maiming 2 of them 
for life. 

The police report shows that the driver 
of the motorboat was 15. The oldest por 
sénger was 13. ‘ : 

Now it’s a Saturday morning last June 

The early morning weather report 
cates scattered thunderstorms in the De 
area. The wind is blowing in gusts =” 


é 
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19 to 23 miles per hour from the north, 
craft warnings are posted. 

But a 21-foot kit boat puts out from a 
a near Metropolitan Beach. Five per- 
are aboard. 

Less than 3 hours later the Coast Guard 
has completed its tragic report. The boat 
was found listing badly in the choppy water. 
the gas tank had been smashed out of its 
moorings by heavy waves. The propeller 
plades were broken off. 

The five bodies were fished out of the lake 
and sent to a morgue for identification. 

Less than a week later a small outboard 
motor boat is preparing to enter the mouth 
of the Detroit River from Lake St. Clair. 

There are 6 people aboard, including the. 
owner, who knows that the boat’s capacity 


4, 
Sue traffic is heavy at the mouth of the 
river. The overloaded outboard gets caught 
in one backwash after another from heavier 
ts. : 
"tt takes too much water and sinks. One 
nger drowned before help could arrive. 

This is the kind of weekend mayhem that 
goes on every summer in spite of frantic 
efforts by the Coast Guard and the Detroit 
Harbor Police to stop it. 

Just when we think things are getting 
better, said a veteran patrolman, some darn 
fool who doesn’t know the first thing about 
boats in the first place goes out there and 
starts buzzing some kids who are in swim- 
ming. 

The situation probably will get worse be- 
fore it gets better. 

Few people are aware that in the area 
along the lakes and rivers between Monroe 
and Tawas there are approximately 45,000 
boats. 

When they all get out there together on a 
Sunday afternoon, said a Coast Guardsman, 
it’s every man for himself. 

Trying to preserve order on the water in 
the Detroit area are 37 men assigned to the 
police Harbor Master’s office on Belle Isle 
and a larger complement of Coast Guardsmen 
assigned to Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron and 
the St. Clair River. 

Accidents resulting in injury or damage 
are investigated by the Coast Guard’s Marine 
Inspection Bureau in the Federal Building. 

This office is headed by Comdr. Benjamin 
Malloch, a veteran .Coast Guardsman, who 
shudders at the sight of most of the reports 
crossing his desk. 

Boating accidents, he claims, are caused 
primarily by three factors—poor seamanship, 
overloading and complete disregard of pre- 
vailing weather conditions. 

“Anyone who has the money can buy a 
boat,” says Malloch. “They buy what they 
want, launch it, and they're off to the races 
without knowing the first thing about regu- 
lations or seamanship.” 

But there are many cases, he adds, of acci- 
dents caused by downright recklessness. 

His office is investigating the case of a hit- 
tun driver who was piloting a high-powered 
Motorboat on Lake St, Clair at high speed 
with no lights. 

The motorboat glanced off the side of a 

cruiser with a party of six aboard. 
One passenger was thrown to the deck and 
suffered a fractured skull. The cruiser was 
Partially disabled and it was hours before 
es person could be taken to a hos- 


But reports of water accidents, for some 
reason, are slow in reaching investigative 


The hit-run accident occurred on a Sun- 

y. The first details of the crash did not 

Teach Malloch’s office, until the next Friday— 

Probably giving the offender enough time to 
ve the damage to his boat repaired. 

If'an accident is caused by criminal negli- 

» the case is referred to the United 

Attorney for prosecution. 
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Reckless drivers on the Detroit River re- 
ceive the same treatment as automobile 
drivers. 

They are given citations ordering them to 
report to traffic court. Fines range from $5 
to $100 depending upon the degree of the 
offense. 

To flag down reckless drivers, the Detroit 
Police Department has a high-powered 30- 
foot patrol boat and two 26-footers. 

They cruise on the river from 10 a. m. to 
2 p. m. daily, watching for overt acts of 
recklessness and speeding. 

The police claim that their biggest head- 
ache is the maniac who overpowers his 
boat. 

“He gets himself a small, light boat,” said 
an officer, “and a motor big enough for a 
tug. Then he goes out on the river and 
flies along the water.” 

Smart alecks who like to show off by buzz- 
ing the waterfront bars are another source 
of trouble. 

Inspector Oliver Beresford, in charge of 
the river detail, says that “buzzers,”’ operat- 
ing too close to shore, cause considerable 
damage to boats moored along the river’s 
edge. 

So far this summer, about 55 accident 
cases involving damage or injury are under 
investigation. 

That figure does not include the citations 
issued by the harbor police. Nor does it 
include cases of recklessness and speeding in 
which the driver got away before he was 
detected. 

What to do about it? 

Police officials have two suggestions—op- 
erator’s licenses for boat drivers and a mini- 
mum age limit. 

So far as they know, there is no legisla- 
tion pending for either of these possible 
cures. 

“Some kind of parental supervision for 
juvenile boat operators would be helpful 
but too often it is conspicuously absent. 

Commander Malloch tells the story about 
a mother who called him on the telephone 
to say that she was going to buy a boat for 
her son. 

She wanted Malloch’s advice on the kind 
of a boat she should buy. 

“How old is he?” said Malloch. 

“He’s 14,” said the mother, 

“Then my advice,” said Malloch, “is to 
buy something that he could fioat in the 
bathtub.” 





Two CHILDREN Drown As Boat FULirs 


Two children drowned Saturday when a 
16-foot boat with a 40-horsepower motor 
turned at high speed and rolled over on an 
artificial lake 25 miles west of Cadillac. 

Drowned were Carol Butler, 7, and her’ 
brother, Lee, 5, children of the Reverend 
Durell J. Butler, pastor of the Remus ( Mich.) 
Church of God. 

Two other Butler children, Judy, 8, and 
Floyd, 6, were rescued by an unidentified 
camper. William Lamb, Jr., 14, operator of 
the boat, got to shore himself. 

State Police said the boat was both over- 
powered and overloaded and Lamb tried to 

,turn it too quickly, causing it to:roll over 
and pitch the children from it. 

The four Butler youngsters had been va- 
cationing with Lamb and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lamb,’ at the Mesick’ 
Chamber of Commerce camp grounds near 
where the accident occurred. ; 

Despite rescue attempts by Gail Reeb, 15, 
of Brighton, Ria Smith, 14, of Plint, drowned 
in Ore Lake, 4 miles southwest of Brighton, 
Livingston County. ‘ 

. The two girls were wading in 4 feet of 
water with Ria’s sister, Mrs. Davina Lathrop, 


. 22, of Hamburg Township, and Anita Aud- 


reini, 14, of Flint. 


About 40 feet offshore, the group slipped 
from a dropoff into 40 feet of water. Anita 
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made it back to shallow water and Gail, an 
excellent swimmer, aided Mrs. Lathrop. 

Then Gail swam to help Ria but couldn’t 
find her. 

Hamburg Township firemen recovered the 
body. 

A Trenton man, Harry Los, 33, drowned 
late Friday when he stepped into deep 
water while wading in the St. Clair River 
near Algonac. His body was recovered, 





Vice President Nixon’s Salute to the 
Bausch & Lomb Honorary Science 
Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and pleasure recently to 
participate in a program commemorat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the honorary 
science awards presented by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. Each year, this 
company,_which is located in Rochester, 
N. Y., presents bronze medals to leading 
scientists- in graduating high school 
classes. This program has contributed 
much to encouraging science education 
in this country. 

This year some 6,500 awards were pre- 
sented, thus bringing the total number 
given out over the years to 125,000. The 
keen interest in these medals and the 
tremendous honor they represent make 
them highly coveted by our graduating 
seniors. They have stimulated literally 
thousands of young people to go into 
the vital fields of science upon which so 
much progress—and, indeed, our very 
survival, depends. They show the im- 
portant role the private sector of our 
economy can play in the cold war science 
battle. 

Attending the _ silver anniversary 
luncheon on June 17 were Dr. Norman 
H. Nachtrieb, one of the original 1933 
award winners and now a distinguished 
physicist at the University of Chicago, 
and two of this year’s winners, Miss 
Constance Sue Rose, of Charleston, 
W. Va., and Thomas Hodgson, of 
Moorestown, N. J. The principal ad- 
dress—a Stirring and inspirational ex- 
temporaneous speech—was delivered by 
Vice President-RicHarp M: Nrxon. In 
his timely remarks the Vice President 
emphasized the importance of the 
Bausch & Lomb awards and of science 
teaching, in our never-ending struggle 
to preserve our freedoms. 

Because his remarks are so sound and 
apt, they deserve the attention of every 
Member of this body. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I insert them at this 
point in the REcorp: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD M. 
NIXON AT THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BauscH & LomB Honorary ScIENCE 
Awarp JUNE 17, 1958, SHERATON-CARLTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D- C. 

Now, if I might have the opportunity to 
speak to you informally for just a moment 
before this very fine occasion comes to an 
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end. I think that all of us (the people that 
I refer to make up this select audience today) 
must have many thoughts running through 
our minds, on an occasion like this. There is 
always a tendency for us, of course, to put 
these events in a personal context. I was 
speaking to Constance Sue Rose and to Dr. 
Nachtrieb before and during the luncheon 
today with regard to my own activities in 
this field when I was going to school. And 
I pointed out to them that, like many people 
who had some ability in the field of history, 
and literature and language, that I had no 
ability whatever in the field of science. Nev- 
ertheless, I recall when I was a jnior in high 
school, I had a very remarkable man in the 
year 1929 who was a teacher of chemistry. 
He was such an inspirational teacher (and 
incidentally both chemistry and physics were 
required for the high school degree in those 
years) so I had to take them even though 
I had no aptitude whatever. But I recall he 
was so inspirational that I many times would 
spend half the night in order to work out 
the problems prior to the examinations that 
might take place the next day. 

This kind of inspiration is something that 
made an indelible impression on my mind. 
It taught me, as a person, as an individual, 
to learn something, at least to get some basic 
knowledge in the field of science. More than 
that, it also gave me at that time a picture 
of how much we owe to teachers in all fields. 
These people who teach in our grade schools 
and our high schools and our great colleges 
and universities inspire literally hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans to develop 
their creative ability, not only in the field of 
science represented at this luncheon today, 
but in all the other fields which, together, 
make up the American society we are trying 
to perpetuate. 

I think that we are very fortunate that Dr. 
Nachtrieb is here today because he repre- 
sents too, as do our two award winners, a 
group much larger than is here in this room. 

It is a group of the literally thousands of 
teachers in all of the schools of this country, 
in the field of science and in the other fields 
as well. I asked him, just before the awards 
were presented, whether he had any regrets 
that he chose teaching as a career. “None at 
all,” he said, “you know, there are many 
compensations in the field of teaching which 
far exceed any monetary gain that you might 
receive.” 

This is something that we often lose sight 
of. Not with the thought in mind that the 
teaching profession in many of our universi- 
ties and colleges and certainly in our public 
schools is underpaid and sometimes unap- 
preciated, but something we lose sight of 
when we consider the fact that the teaching 
profession is one of the noblest in a free 
society. It is one in which we have literally 
thousands of dedicated people, whose com- 
pensation in other walks of life could be 
much greater. But who, because they have 
a zeal, a mission, a passion for passing on 
the inspiration which they themselves have 
received from teachers; because they have 
this, they go into this profession, and they 
help to make the country in which we live 
a better place for all of us. 

And so, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak not only as an individual but as a 
Government official. For Dr. Nachtrieb, and 
all of those in the teaching profession, just 
as he himself present such a fine example, 
have gone into teaching not for the monetary 
rewards which are there, but primarily be- 
cause they realize that there are other con- 
siderations which are important, and because 
they appreciate the opportunity of instruct- 
ing the young people of this country, and of 
inspiring them to greater efforts. 

Now, if I could turn for just a moment to 
our two award winners, I think as you have 
both noted and as I indicated in my remarks 
a few moments ago, these are all-around 
young people. I think too often, as Dr. 
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Teller informed me recently after he had 
appeared before a congressional committee, 
too often in the United States we get the 
impression that anybody in the field -of 
science, chemistry, physics, and all of the 
other very complicated subjects. of higher 
mathematics, that anybody to be an expert 
in that field has to be what we call a 
square—somebody who is a little bit on the 
queer side. Now I think we all realize 
that, as Dr. Nachtrieb has suggested, we 
need a lot more good scientists and mathe- 
maticians in the United States than we have 
today. And I want to point out that we 
can be fortunate in the fact that we do have 
a great many.. We must not ever get the 
impression that because of the deficit we 
have in this area, that we are not blessed 
with a great deal of talent throughout the 
country. But I think also we should bear 
in mind. that these two young people are 
typical of the types of students that our 
schools are turning out today. People who 
have real ability as specialists in the field 
of science, but people who are well rounded. 
I don’t mean that every science student 
must be a good college football player, or a 
baseball player. I do mean, however, that 
you will find more often than not that our 
young people who go into science and into 
mathematics and into these specialized sub- 
jects, are people who are specialists but who 
also have a broad interest in the problems of 
their schools and who later on, when they 
go into the society, will have a broad inter- 
est in other problems as well, And in this 
respect these two young people are certainly 
typical of the very best that American 
schools produce today. 

I’d like to say just a word, too, about Carl 
Hallauer and Bausch & Lomb. As far as this 
particular award ceremony is concerned I 
can imagine that there are those cynics who 
would suggest that it is a pretty good ad- 
vertising gimmick for Bausch & Lomb to 
make these awards to 125,000 over the period 
of 25 years. All that I can say, if it was 
planned as an advertising gimmick, we need 
more advertising gimmicks of this type. Also, 
the way in which it has been handled on this 
occasion, in the visit that was paid to the 
White House, it was certainly in the very best 
taste and in the very best tradition. 

What I am really trying to convey is this: 
When the first sputnik was launched a few 
months ago, the people of the United States, 
got excited about science. Justifiably so. 
Because for years, as a matter of fact, at least 
I remember from the time that I came into 
the administration in 1953, we had been hear- 
ing about tiie great gains that the Soviet 
Union was making in the field of science; 
about the training programs that they have. 
We had been hearing, not that they were 
ahead of us overall, but that they were con- 
centrating more in this field than we were. 
That unless we proceeded to pay more at- 
tention to this area than we had, they would 
overtake us. This, in other words, was the 
essence of the problem. As I say, the sputnik 
merely brought that home to all of us, be- 
cause this condition has been existing ever 
since World War II. And it exists not only 
in the field of science, but in many others. 

Now, what we really then come to is this: 
when we were reminded by the sputnik that 
the Soviet Union was concentrating in the 
field of science, we had a number of sug- 
gestions. as to how we were going to meet 
this problem. Most of those suggestions 
were with regard to Government action. 
Some of them were rather naive in a sense. 


“ Naive, to the effect that in order to produce 


scientists, all you had to do was to have a 
Government program which would simply 
turn them out somewhat as you would turn 
them out in an assembly line. It doesn’t 
work that way. It certainly doesn’t work 


that way in a free society where there is a 


choice among our young people as to what _ 





« ut : 
field they desire to devote their studies ; 
the balance of their lives. wee 


What I want to get across here is that to. 
day we have an example of the differencs 
in the approach to this basic problem ofa 
free society competing with a dictatorial go. 
ciety—of the difference that must char. 
acterize our approach as compared with 
theirs. In a dictatorial society, the 
can say what the young people will do, The 
curriculum, everything else, is de 
by the State. And people who have 
abilities in certain areas go into the 
in which they are needed. And in the short 
run, there isn’t any question but what they 
can make very significant progress, And 
make no mistake about it, and I am sure we 
will not, the Soviet Union has made re. 
markable progress and will make more ip 
the years ahead. 

But, on the other hand, I think we must 
never forget that if we lose faith in our 
proach, the approach of what we term the 
free society, then we will certainly be+lost, 
Because we need not assume that the only 
way you can inspire young people, the 
way that you can get the scientists that you 
need is through a Government 
which literally forces them into this area or 
that area where they may be needed. In 
other words, we see here today a typical 
example, one of many that could be expanded 
throughout our society, of how American 
private enterprise, working with the public 
school systems of this country and private 
school systems as well, has, over a period of 
25 years, recognized the need and has con- 
tributed to the solution and the filling of 
that need. It has contributed to it not 
through a system which forces young people 
to do something which they do not want to 
do, but one which inspires them. It inspires 
them, not with a great deal of money, but 
with recognition—recognition in the form of 
a symbol, a very small one, but one which, 
as Dr. Nachtrieb has indicated, can mean 
even more than a monetary award. 

So, I am very happy to be here today to 
pay a tribute and to express our thanks to 
Carl Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and to him 
and his company, as they represent the other 
companies of this type throughout the coun- 
try who have recognized this kind of need 
and who are engaging in this kind of pro- 
gram. Because this, in essence, is the most 
effective way to answer the challenge which 
is presented to the free nations. Once we 
recognize a problem; I have no doubt what- 
ever that free peoples working voluntarily 
with encouragement from Government—not 
with the type of,Government control which 
a dictatorial society"“must have—that a free 
people with the challenge with which we are 
presented, working under a free Government 
can, in the end, not only survive but will sur- 
pass materially as well as in more important 
areas on the spiritual side, a people who live 
under a system of slavery. 

All of you probably noted what happened 
just yesterday in Hungary. We saw there 
the ultimate result of what can happen in& 
dictatorial society. I remember, immediately 
after sputnik, youjheard quite a few people 
who very honestly would say, “maybe 
system of dictatorship. is one which in the 
long run can produce materially a more pro 
ductive society and a richer life for 
In other words, we at least have to 
this. For the answer all we need do is look 
at the events of yesterday, to see the s@ 
end of the Hungarian revolution; 4 revolu- 
tion in which young people like this, by the 
thousands, in which workers by the thou 
sands were shot down in the streets of Bu 
pest, in which the Prémier, Governor, 686 
General Maleter and the others who led tt 
revolution were then executed after they 
were promised safe conduct. We can sé 
real difference, the real difference poe _ 


the system of freedom under which we 
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1958 
a system of slavery with which we are 
tion. 

is neither the time nor the place to 

in detail the basic issues involved 

the diplomatic and foreign policy 

int between the Communist bloc and 

the free nations. But I can say this, on the 

of my travels throughout the world, 

most of which have taken me to countries 

are underdeveloped, countries in 

there are literally millions of people, 

a billion people, who want a better way 

of life, that I have found a fundamental 
truth evident every place. 

Whether in South America, In Africa, in 
the Near East or in Asia, people do want a 
better way of life and they realize that the 
development of their resources, the develop- 
ment of industrialization, the training of 
scientists and engineers and the like, can 
jead to a better way of life. They see what 
has happened in the Soviet Union, the de- 
yelopment that has taken place there dur- 
ing the past 40 years. They see what has 
happened in Communist China. The major 
difference is that the peoples in these coun- 
tries, believe me, want a better way of life 
put they would prefer to have it with free- 
dom. And that, therefore, is the advantage 
we have. On the other hand, if they cannot 
have a better life with a system of freedom, 
they are going to take it the other way. Be- 
cause, above everything else, they want to 
get away from the terrible poverty and mis- 
ery and disease that has plagued them for 
centuries. 

§o this, then, is the challenge that we face. 
Achallenge which these young people will 
help us to meet. A challenge which Dr. 
Nachtrieb, through his own efforts and those 
of his colleagues, and through the students 
that they will train, will help us to meet: 
Achallenge in which free peoples will prove 
that we can train the scientists and the en- 
gineers, all the other specialists that we 
need, to produce a better way of life for our 
people as well as other peoples in the world. 
But produce it in the climate of freedom 
father than the climate of slavery. And so, 
may I say again that I am privileged to be 
here as a spokesman of the government and 
also as an individual, to express our thanks 
to Carl Hallauer, to Bausch & Lomb, and 
particularly our compliments and our con- 
gratulations to these fine young examples of 
our American schools and the products of 
our schools. At a time in which everybody 
is suggesting that our young people are go- 
ing to the dogs, I can only say that if this 
ls'an example of it we can be very proud of 
= ge they are going. Thank you very 





School Tree Plantings in Memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, when 
Teopen in the fall many children 

will once again be engaged in the worthy 
of tree plantings. In this 

year of the birth of Theodore 
iowerelt, the Natural Resources Council 
tonmerica has made the fitting sugges- 


these plantings be made in the 

; of the great “T. R.” 
commend the announcement that 
follows to the attention of my colleagues: 
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Juiy 15, 1958. 

We, the undersigned members of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Committee 
of the Natural Resources Council of Amer- 
ica, urge the superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of the public schools to observe 
the memory of T. R., who was one of our 
foremost conservation leaders, by promoting 
tree planting by the youth of the Nation 
during 1958. There could be no more fitting 
tribute to this pioneer conservationist dur- 
ing the centennial year of his birth than 
such a program symbolizing the former 
President’s varied personal interests in nat- 
ural resources, forestry, wildlife, and youth. 

We feel that tree-planting activities, con- 
ducted with appropriate ceremonies, would 
serve the dual purpose of inspiring the 
young people of America with the spirit and 
philosophy of Theodore Roosevelt, under 
whose administration the first fully effec- 
tive laws protecting our national resources 
were enacted, and dramatizing the ability of 
individuals to enhance the beauty, wealth, 
and future welfare of the Nation. 

Tree planting in the fall, up to the first 
hard freeze in the Northern States, can be as 
successful as spring planting. Everyone re- 
tains memories of tree-planting projects in 
which they have engaged, and it is hoped 
that there will be widespread participation 
in this phase of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial program. 

C. R. GUTERMUTH, 

Chairman; Vice President, Wildlife Man- 

agement Institute. 
JOHN A. BAKER, 
President, National Aubudon Society. 
Frep E. HORNADAY, 
Vice President, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 
HARLEAN JAMES, 
Secretary, American Planning and Civic 
Association, 





A Special Report on the Mideast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
all of us can better understand the Mid- 
east situation, I offer this special report 
without personal comment. I am pre- 
senting facts, statements, and comments 
of others, but I reserve my own opinion 
until a later report and after more de- 
tails are known to Congress. 

I believe we should have a short run- 
down on strife-torn Iraq: 

In its stormy career as a nation since 
its independence was proclaimed in 1932, 
Iraq has witnessed five military coups 
d’etat in the course of being ruled by 
about 40 cabinets. Iraq was established 
by the British in 1921 out of the Ottoman 
Empire and became independent in 1932 
when the mandate ended. It was ruled 
for its first 12 years by the Emir Feisal, 
who was placed on the throne by the 
British as a reward for his services dur- 
ing World WarI. Feisal was succeeded 
by his son Ghazi, who was killed in an 
auto accident in 1939. 

In 1941, a pro-Nazi coup overthrew the 
government, but was in turn driven out 
by a column of British troops rushed 
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from Palestine. Ever since then, the 
country’s allegiance to the West has been 
dubious. In 1948, for example, an upris- 
ing followed the signing of a 20-year 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain in 
which 70 were killed and 300 injured. 
The treaty was later repudiated and the 
Premier who signed it fled into exile. In 
May 1957 when Jordan was threatened 
by a Nasser coup, Iraq showed little 
eagerness tohelp. Later that year, Iraq 
was constrained to give moral support to 
Syria in the Moscow-inflated Syrian 
crisis. 

The country was ruled until 1953 by 
Prince Abdul Ilah, who was the regent for 
King Feisal II. The Prince was assassi- 
nated in the current coup. The pro- 
West Nuri as-Said held the office of 
Premier at least 13 times, and rigidly 
controlled all organs of information. It 
was often said that Iraq stood with the 
West largely because of the influence and 
prestige of this one man. 

Despite its great oil wealth and its 
fertile soil, Iraq has made slow economic 
progress. Its population of about 5 mil- 
lion is largely ignorant and untrained. 
The national per capita income is about 
$85. New hospitals and schools are 
handicapped by the lack of trained pro- 
fessional help. There are relatively few 
doctors and most of them are concen- 
trated in Baghdad. Infant mortality 
remains high at 250 per 1,000 births. 

Included in Iraq’s population are about 
90,000 Christians. Only 5,000 Jews are 
left out of a population of 130,000 in 
1948, most of whom emigrated to Israel. 

Political power is held by a group of 
feudal sheiks who name and control 
members of Parliament by gerryman- 
dered districts. Only 15 percent of the 
registered voters went to the polls in 
1953, and civil liberties have been rigidly 
controlled by the government in power. 

Iraq is a member of the Baghdad Pact 
and has been receiving military supplies 
from the United States since 1954 under 
the mutual security program. Its army, 
now estimated at more than 50,000 men, 
has never been noted for its reliability or 
effectiveness. 

On May 15, 1948 it invaded Israel with 
a force of 18,000 men and 100 armored 
vehicles but was unable to advance more 
than 3 miles. Previously, a number of 
Iraqi officers, however, entered Palestine 
and served with the Arab irregulars in 
the futile struggle to destroy Israel. 
Iraq never signed an armistice with 
Israel but withdrew its troops after turn- 
ing over their positions to Jordanian 

forces. Irag has poured out a constant 
flow of hatred and incitement against 
Israel down through the years. 

These threats and the instability of the 
government led to strong criticism from 
friends of the mutual security program 
who contended that economic aid would 
better serve the Arab people than arms 
and jets. 

A few comments, worthy of quoting: 

History: 

The United States Government [Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, at time of the Suez crisis] 
denounced the attack on Suez by British, 
French and Israeli troops. Demanded cease 
fire and evacuation before U. N. intercession. 
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Walter Lippmann, in his column of 
July 1, said: 

After the stand we took in the Suez affair, 
we are committed by our own acts and dec- 
larations to a policy of coexistence with 
Nasser. 


Commenting on this statement, Ernest 
K. Lindley, in Newsweek of July 14, said: 

With Nasser as ruler of Egypt and head 
of the United Arab Republic, yes. With 
Nasser’s ambition to control the entire Arab 
world, no. Nasser seeks to destroy, or at 
least bring to heel, every Arab regime friend- 
ly to the West. His propaganda organs have 
gone even -so far as openly to urge the 
assassination of chiefs and statesmen who 
stand in his way. 


On July 8; a Cairo broadcast accused 
Nuri Pasha of plotting to bring Lebanon 
into the Baghdad Pact and charged: 

When the imperialists failed to stir up 
the world against the heroic Lebanese people, 
they began to manipulate Nuri. He 
hastened to London to extend his poisonous 
fangs. 


The broadcast concluded with a de- 
nunciation of the Iraq premier and im- 
perialism. A few hours after the coup 
Nasser cabled the Iraq revolutionaries 
from his yacht: “God grant you success 
in the service of Arabism.” 

Our present position as we knew it on 
July 16, 1958: 

THE CALL FOR AID 


Then came the blow in Baghdad, with 
repercussions in Beirut. It was now 
clear that Lebanon could not quell the 
revolt. From the beginning, the United 
States had promised that it would re- 
spond to a call for assistance if it came. 
The failure of the Lebanese Army to deal 
sternly with the rebels and the disap- 
pointing U. N. report had created misgiv- 
ings about the validity of intervention. 
But Baghdad changed that. The call 
came on July 14. President Eisenhower 
called congressional leaders primarily to 
discuss Lebanon appeal, for reports 
from Iraq were fragmentary. ‘The Pres- 
ident felt that there was no alternative 
but United States intervention and the 
landing of United States Marines. 

The administration’s position was sup- 
ported by Republican leaders and by 
most of the Democrats, but Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democratic whip, argued 
strongly that the United States take the 
case first to the U.N. One Congressman 
recalled the missed opportunity when 
Israel launched its attack on Nasser in 
1956. 

Excerpts from editorials of Washing- 
ton reporters: * 

The very serious situation facing the 
United States and the world in the Middle 
East is a part of the pattern of Soviet strat- 
egy in the economic field. The Russians 
seem fairly content to reduce the power of 
the West by the acquisition of areas which 
will embarrass Western Europe and the 
United States economically. 

The Middle East is an ideal field for Rus- 
sian operations. To begin with, it is ex- 
tremely rich in oil, which has now become 
a necessity for heating and power in Western 
Europe, and to a great extent in the United 
States. This vast wealth, coupled with the 
incredible backwardness of the areas, give 
the Soviet strategist a rare opportunity. 

It should be noted, as these events unroll, 
the alternate sources of oil supply to the 
Western World are also in danger, and it is 
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not difficult to project a situation in which 
the pattern of revolution spreads from the 
Middle East into Indonesian and Malayan 
oil supplies, and also to Venezuela. The sit- 
uation in Venezuela is much more serious 
than can be imagined. The left wing group 
which has taken command of the rich South 
American Republic, is moving rapidly to- 
ward the consolidation of their gains. The 
country has about 20,000 active Communists, 
which remained in the underground during 
the regime of Perez Jiminez. Since his over- 
throw, they have opened the borders to thou- 
sands of others, many of whom have been 
trained behind the Iron Curtain, ready to 
take command in the pattern used more than 
20 years ago in Spain. 

This technique has been found very suc- 
cessful by the Russians. They infiltrate the 
ranks of students, labor and anticlerical 
groups and select persons of energy and 
ability for indoctrination. These natives 
are transferred surreptitiously behind the 
Iron Curtain and are given. intensive train- 
ing in the fields of military, economics, sab- 
otage and subversion. In Spain a humble 
fisherman, farmer, student or laborer dis- 
appeared in the early 1920’s, Only to re- 
appear when the revolution broke out in 
1936, as trained military officers ready to 
occupy positions in power in the armed 
revolution. This is exactly what is happen- 
ing in Venezuela today. Persons not seen 
for many years are reappearing, full of fight 
and fire, and well-trained to take over the 
country and to use its wealth for purposes 
of subversion in Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. 

If the chain of events now taking place 
in the Middle East continues, Western 
Europe and the United States will be denied 
huge sources of cheap oil. This could re- 
sult in over-expenditure of native resources 
and increase our hazards as a “have-not” 
country. The drift of Venezuela to the left 
is becoming more apparent and it can be 
readily seen that there is a tiein between 
the freely operating Communists of Vene- 
zuela and the Communistic operations of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. Whereas the funds 
for propaganda for the Cuban revolution 
have formerly originated in Mexico, now 
they are pouring in from Venezuela, In 
addition, Venezuela radio is rebroadcasting 
the propaganda from the Castro radio in 
Cuba. 

The hope of the present Middle Eastern 
situation probably lies in Israel. That coun- 
try in the center, supported by Turkey on 
the north and Iran and Pakistan on the east, 
could very well be the basis for operations of 
the west against Russian revolutionary tac- 
tics. There is no question about the fact 
that we must risk a widespread war in the 
Middle East to bring the area back into our 
orbit. dt may be that we will have to com- 
mit large numbers of troops and planes to 
these countries to reassert our determination 
to halt Communist conquest. 


The foregoing is presented without 
prejudice or opinion and merely as in- 
formation and background for our better 
understanding of the problems. 





Report on Ceylon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orD, I wish to include and 

the attention of my colleagues an article 
which appeared in the July 14 issue of 
the New York Times, reporting on the 
situation in Ceylon. 


The article was written b Dr 
Middleton, and it has noma ial errs 
things to say about the administration of 
our aid program to Ceylon under 
guiding hand of Mr. John L. Roach = 
chief of the International Cooperation 
Administration mission in that 


Ceylon is an important, and a strate. 
gically located nation. What happens 
there should be of considerable interest 
to all of-us in the free world. 


The article follows: 


CEYLON ECONOMY FALTERING Bapty—Ap 
FRoM WEST AND RED BLoc May BE DEcIsivg 
In Errort To WIwn ISLE’s ALLEGIANCE 

(By Drew Middleton) 

LonpDoNn, July 13.—The impact of United 
States and other Western-aid programs on 
Ceylon’s faltering economy may prove a de- 
cisive factor in the coming struggle to hold 
the island nation within the West’s sphere 
of influence. 

In many respects what is happening in Cey. 
lon typifies the economic and diplomatic 
conflict throughout free Asia between the 
United States and its allies and the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and their allies, 

An island about the size of West Virginia, 
Ceylon is strategically situated on the great 
trade route between the Middle East and the 
Far East. She has a Government veering to 
the left of center, a rising birth rate anda 
declining economy. 

Unemployment has increased 31 percent, 
to 116,000, in a year. Export trade for the 
first quarter of 1958 was down by 11 percent, 
a favorable trade balance is beginning to 
wane and external assets are declining. 

Ceylon’s population of just in excess of 
8 million is increasing by 2.6 percent a year. 
The island must import more than 40 percent 
of its food. 

This correspondent found in Colombo and 
elsewhere in Ceylon that the economic de- 
cline had been caused in part by political 
trends. 

STRIKES HARASSED PORT 

A series Of strikes in the port of Colombo, 
the Orient’s third largest, crippled export 
trade. The government showed considerable 
tenderness toward the unions and strikers 
and the port’s recovery has been slow. 

While export trade has slumped, imports 
have risen in price. Foreign shippers have 
been so frightened by political trends and 
communal rioting that, though world freight 
and insurance rates are depressed, Ceylon 
pays inflated rates. 

Another cause of the decline is uncertainty 
about the government’s economic plans. 
Prime Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike & 
committed to a program of nationalization’ 

Consequently, foreign investors ore hesi- 
tant and are unimpressed by promises that 
new industries would not be nationalized for 
10 years after their establishment. This 
promise, by a government official, is not re 
garded in government circles as a sta 
of policy. 

The Sinhalese-Tamil riots in May and June 
disrupted internal trade, whose value ha 
fallen by at least a third. The rioting, OV 
the Tamils’ demands that their ; 
have parity with Sinhalese, took 158 live. 
according to official figures, and left 12,000 
persons homeless. 

The deteriorating economy is & target for 
two sets of aid programs, Western and 
ern, [ 
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1958 
gnry-ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FROM WEST 


has put about $61,600,0000 into 

ie nee 1956. This includes aid under 

the Colombo plan, which aids Asian nations, 

and loans from the International Bank for 

truction and Development as well as 

the United States program, which has pro- 
vided $36,550,000. 

From the East Ceylon has obtained roughly 
956 million in aid. A $30 million credit 

nt extended by the Soviet Union runs 
for 12 years at 2.5 percent interest. The 

Communist Government has made 
a 5-year grant of $16 million for rehabilita- 
tion of Ceylon’s rubber industry. 

There is also a 5-year general trade agree- 
ment between Ceylon and Communist China 
ynder which 30,000 tons of rubber will be 
exchanged yearly for 200,000 tons of rice. 

Most Ceylonese civil servants are more re- 
ceptive to western than to eastern aid, and 
not soely because there has been more of it. 
Arrangements made by the Communists in 
establishing their programs have aroused 
doubts about the real altruism of Moscow 
and Peiping. 

For instance, the 2.5 percent interest in 
the Soviet credit agreement is lower than the 
United States rate, which fluctuates between 
35 and 4.5. But the Soviet interest is col- 
lected in goods or sterling, and Ceylon is 
short of both. 

Similarly, in carrying out the trade agree- 


: ment with China, Ceylon is finding it diffi- 


cult to get what she needs. 
SOVIET UNION SLOW . 


Finally, the Soviet Union has been surpris- 
ingly slow in implementing its trade pact. 
Agreement has been reached on only one 
project, the construction of a sugar refinery. 

The United States program has two posi- 
tive advantages. The first is that diversifi- 
cation brings home the fact of United States 
interest and help to a wide section of the 
urban population. The second is the en- 
thusiasm bordering on dedication on the 
part of the men working under John L. 
Roach, chief of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration mission. 

The principal disadvantage, it was con- 
ceded, is that the program’s impact on the 
economy will not be fully registered for 5 
years or more. 

There are two exceptions to this. One is 
local railway service around Colombo, which 
will benefit from the introduction of 45 
diesel-power coaches. The second is the 
program of CARE (Cooperative for American 
Remittances Everywhere, Inc.), .which pro- 
vides milk and buns for 1,250,000 schoolchil- 
dren every schoolday. 

The most ambitious and expensive of all 
tid projects is the development of what is 
own as the dry zone, which lies in the 
eastern half of the island. Centuries ago it 


helped make Ceylon the granary of the East, - 


but malaria and the breakdown of ancient 
tion systems turned it into a desert. 
The Government approached the huge 
task of reclaiming the dry zone because it 
had to alleviate the problems of overpopu- 
lation, growing unemployment, and increas- 
Ing dependence on imported foodstuffs. 


OTHER AID PROGRAMS 


F ad 1956, the United tSates has con- 
buted more than $4,500,000 to the project. 
bee has gone mainly into irrigation, expan- 
of the repair shop of Ceylon’s Irrigation 
= ent, training of technicians in the 
»maintenance, and repair of earth-moving 
Construction equipment, and repair of 
facilities damaged by floods last 


a States funds and technicians will 

Part in the development of water re- 

cane for irrigation and power in the 

the Mahaweli Ganga River, in build- 

Toads across the dry zone and in the 
of malaria, 
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United States financial and technical as- 
sistance also has been extended to agricul- 
tural research and education and industrial 
development and productivity. A survey 
of physical resources, hydroelectric power 
plans, a survey of Colombo’s airport, the 
University of Ceylon, science education, and 
public health have all benefited. 

Many Ceylonese, although grateful, also 
are conscious that a greater national effort 
is required. 

“We have had enough of proposals, re- 
ports, experts, opinions, and protestations 
of intentions,’ said the Ceylon Daily News 
recently. “If the people have to wait for a 
full-scale development program, it looks as 
though the wait will be timeless. A few 
projects now are better than many projects 
at some uncertain future date.” 

Do the people know much about the size 
of the United States and other western aid? 

In a general way Officials, especially those 
of mature years who were trained by the 
British, are aware and grateful. But talks 
through interpreters in villages on the road 
to Kandy and in the hills beyond that city 
found little realization of United States help 
among the peasantry. Relief measures insti- 
tuted after the disastrous floods had made 
some impression, but there was little rec- 
ognition of more important long-term 


programs. 





Need for a National Fuel Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF "WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
the Federal Government to formulate 
and announce a national fuel policy—a 
policy that will recognize the problems 
of the coal industry—has never been 
more apparent. Two developments em- 
phasize this: 

First. Congress, in passing reciprocal 
trade legislation, rebuffed the coal in- 
dustry in its efforts to secure protection 
against a growing influx of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil or liquid coal. 

Second. And just recently, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration announced 
the award of ‘construction contracts 
which included the conversion of the 
Chicago Post Office Building from coal 
to oil. 

Mr. Speaker, these two separate de- 
velopments indicate clearly that the 
Government. has stacked the cards 
against the coal industry. Not only is 
it encouraging the imports of residual 
fuel oils, which take valuable indus- 
trial business away from coal, but it is 
also directing Federal installations to 
change from coal to oil. 


The Chicago case is not an isolated 
example. All across the country Gov- 
ernment buildings are being made de- 
pendent upon oil for heat. In Washing- 
ton, eight schools are being converted 
to oil from coal and the Capitol Build- 
ing itself will soon add four new oil-fired 
boilers, when existing coal-fired boilers 
could be expanded. 

A person who had no knowledge of the 
coal industry would assume, from these 
Government actions, that coal is a dis- 
appearing fuel. The fact of the matter 
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is coal supplies are sufficient to last into 
the indefinite future. But the industry 
is operating at about 22 percent below 
the 1957 level and thousands of miners 
are out of work. 

The Federal Government apparently 
is placing its reliance and staking the 
future of the country upon oil and gas. 
Oil supplies of the Middle East, upon 
which this country is more dependent 
each year, are subject to the whims of 
Middle East politics. Growing Arab na- 
tionalism could, it is recognized officially, 
cut off this oil supply from the United 
States and the West. 

As for gas, the supply is not inex- 
haustible. Should the day ever come 
when coal becomes unavailable because 
Government policies have made it un- 
economical to mine, this country will 
face a bleak future indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, coal can compete with 
other fuels if the Government-permits 
it to compete on an equal basis. It can- 
not compete if Government policies deny 
it access to major markets. 

I have been criticized in some quarters 
because of the emphasis I place upon 
the coal industry. Yet, I do not see how 
anyone representing the Fifth District 
of West Virginia can ignore the tre- 
mendous importance of coal to the econ- 
omy of our district and to the entire 
State. 

It is highly significant that the crisis 
in which the coal industry finds itself 
has brought about close cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. This has 
been a healthy development. When the 
coal industry speaks with one voice, it 
is listened to more carefully in Wash- 
ington. I congratulate both labor and 
management for this fine progressive 
attitude. 





Bounty Proposed on Predatory Dogfish 
Shark To Lessen This Menace to Com- 
mercial and Sports Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am informed that dogfish 
shark during recent years have multi- 
plied so enormously as to become a great 
menace to the salmon and other com- 
mercial and sports fish and to the crab- 
bing industry. Dogfish shark are preda- 
tory. They live upon salmon and other 
fish and crab, especially the small ones, 
and consume enormous numbers of these 


‘commercial and sports fish each year. 


The menace of these predatory shark 
is especially great and growing in the 
waters of the North Pacific—the Colum- 
bia River, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, 
and Puget Sound—and also, I am told, in 
the waters along the New England coast. 
Also, these shark often foul and destroy 
fishing gear. 

The great damage being done the com- 

ercial.and sports fish by these preda- 
tory dogfish shark certainly suggests that 
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the menace be brought under control to 
preserve the commercial and sports fish 
in our North Pacific and New England 
waters. 

I have introduced a bill which proposes 
that the Federal Government pay a $10 a 
ton bounty on dogfish shark. 

In 1944 shark livers were in great de- 
mand as a source of vitamin A and fish- 
ermen sought them with great zeal. In 
that year 23,000 tons of these dogfish 
shark were taken in western waters. 
Since that time, however, synthetic 
sources for vitamin A have been discov- 
ered, and the demand for shark livers so 
lessened that it is scarcely profitable for 
fishermen to fish for these predatory 
dogfish shark. Since dogfish shark fish- 
ing has been largely abandoned, the an- 
nual take has greatly decreased and 
dogfish shark have multiplied enor- 
mously with the result that the menace 
of these predatory fish to the commer- 
cial and sport fish has multiplied many- 
fold. 

If my bill is enacted into law and in- 
creases the dogfish shark take by fisher- 
men to that of the highest year of 
record—23,000 tons in 1944—the total 
cost of the bill would be only $230,000. 

Since each dogfish shark each year 
eats many times its own weight of com- 
mercial and sports fish, the saving of 
edible fish easily will have a value of 
many millions of dollars annually. The 
small sum paid out in bounties for the 
destruction of these predatory fish will 
prove a most profitable investment. 

I hope legislation of this type will get, 
in these closing days of Congress, 
prompt attention from the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 





Gen. Robert E. Wood, the Giant on the 
Paths of Boyhood Charity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Robert Elkington Wood was born on 
June 13, 1879, in Kansas City, Mo., the 
son of Robert Whitney and Lillie nee 
Collins Wood. His father was one of the 
John Brown’s raiders, a captain in the 
Union Army, a Kansas homesteader, a 
Colorado gold prospector, a coal and ice 
merchant. Young Wood went to West 
Point because he wanted an education 
and loved military life. He was gradu- 
ated high in his class—13th—in 1900. 
He was careful in spending his money 
and left the Academy with a nest egg 
saved from his $45 monthly pay. He 
served in the Philippines for 2 years— 
Philippine Insurrection—and was pro- 
moted to ist lieutenant in the 3d Cav- 
alry. ‘He was posted in Montana and 
for 2 years taught French and Spanish 
at West Point, In 1905 he was sent to 
Panama. 

Only a great man who has a real 
knowledge of the boys’ world’s desires 
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could do the things that Gen. Robert E. 
Wood has done and is doing for the youth 
of the city of Chicago; through his tre- 
mendous building and recreational pro- 
grams for the Chicago boys’ clubs. Even 
in his retirement he contemplates earn- 
ing a million to leave as a permanent 
endowment to the clubs, And he cer- 
tainly is not fooling. 

Throughout his entire life he has been 
in the center of big operations. His 10 
years spent, first, as assistant chief quar- 
termaster, then chief and later director 
of the Panama Railroad Company dur- 
ing the construction of the Panama Canal 
he hired thousands of employees and 
distributed millions of dollars of supplies 
each year. 

Before the United States entered the 
First World War, however, Wood retired 
from the Army. He spent 2 years, from 
1915 to 1917, with Du Pont and as assist- 
ant to the president of General Asphalt 
Co., but in 1918 donned his uniform once 
more. A colonel and a brigadier general, 
he acted as Quartermaster General for 
the entire United States until 1919 buy- 
ing and distributing food, clothing, and 
materiel for 4 million soldiers. Perhaps 
no one has ever had Army experience so 
helpful as General Wood’s in the opera- 
tion of a mail-order business. 

His first mail-order house was Mont- 
gomery Ward, and until 1924 General 
Wood was vice president of that com- 
pany. By the time he left to become vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck (Fortune has 
intimated that he was fired), Montgom- 
ery Ward was really beginning to show 
the other firm a contest. But not for 
long. Both Wood and President Kittle 
of Sears believed that the next great na- 
tional growth would come from the 
South; they opened a string of southern 
mail-order houses, then a retail chain in 
the larger cities. When Kittle died in 
1928, General Wood succeeded to his po- 
sition, and he began the practice of es- 
tablishing several medium-sized neigh- 
borhood department stores in big cities 
rather than one mammoth store down- 
town, 

His expansion program of setting up 
retail stores in areas of expanding popu- 
lations and activities as the vice presi- 
dent and president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. placed the concern in top position as 
the leader of mail order, retail, and de- 
partment-store merchandising. The 
chainstore system grosses $200 million 
and the retail department stores $375 
million annually. In 1938 Sears’ gross 
income was $575 million. In 1939, under 
retirement rule, General Wood moved up 
from president to chairman of the board. 
He remains “in the driver’s seat.” 

He is an individual with an enlight- 
ened philosophy on life’s social problems. 
He once stated: 


I am a firm believer in the capitalistic sys- 


tem. Nevertheless, I do not see that the 
charge of socialism, communism, or regi- 
mentation should be hurled at every new 
proposal or reform. * * * A lot of business- 
men will not look at facts. * * * Their rea- 
soning is based on their dislikes. When you 
know the current income and trend for ten- 
ant farmers and sharecroppers in some States, 
for example, you cannot dismiss the problem 
by saying they are shiftless. Instead you 
know something has to be done to protect 
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society against such a focus of trouble 


you lose your horror of the fellow wrk 
willing to try to clean up the megs, 


Until his disagreement on foreign 
icy, General Wood was friendly and go. 
operative with the Roosevelt 
tration—1932-36. _He favored the AAA, 
SEC, social security, the housing pro. 
gram, and was called to Washington fre. 
quently for his advice, testimony, ang 
service on committees. In 1939, Hany 
Hopkins appointed him to a tem 
post as an Official adviser on busifiess 
relations. He was in disagreement gn 
the domestic program. He advocated the 
desterilization of sterilized gold and de- 
scribed the modification of capital gains 
and undistributed profits taxes as burn. 
ing the house down to get roast pig: 
begged for an end to hate talks. In 1949, 
he returned to the Republican fold, 

A look at the Sears policy for its 
workers shows his attitude toward them, 
He believes that the Sears savings and 
profit-sharing pension plan helps to 
avoid strikes and labor unrest. It gives 
the employee greater security and unites 
him in the interest of the company’s 
program. A feature of the plan treats 
with constant wage formula for seasonal 
workers and sickness and vacation al- 
lowances. 

General Wood is a director in the At- 
las Corp., the United Fruit Co., the Ili- 
nois Central Railroad, and the National 
Life Insurance Co.; he is department 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago; and in September 1938 he 
become one of the three “public” goy- 
ernors of the New York Stock Exchange 
-by appointment of President Martin. 
He resigned his post as chairman of the 
Economic’Policy Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
July 1941. 

The general’s America First activities 
brought him under public fire more than 
once. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes was most 
vitriolic in his attack. But many in- 
terventionists spared him while attack- 
ing other prominent isolationists, and 
although he never showed any signs of 
open disagreement with Colonel Lind- 
bergh or others, it was frequently r- 
mored that he planned to resign or dis- 
solve the America First Committee if the 
international situation should grow 50 
critical that disunity placed the coun- 
try in actual danger. This he appat- 
ently did not consider necessary 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
On December 1, 1941, he announced that 
America First would “go into the 19% 
national elections” with support for 
candidates opposing the 2a 
tion’s foreign policy, which was Col- 
demned as a “trend toward Fascism i 
America.” On December 8 he was 
quoted: 

We opposed participation in this war ia 
good faith, but now that we are in it, #8 
shall support it® 


In April 1908 General Wood mae 
Mary Butler Hardwick, of Augusta, 
He is a great believer in big families, and 
they have four daughters and & Sd 
Grandchildren get 200 — of 
common stock when born. 

ally up at 6, full of “storming, gregarious 
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exuberance,” and in bed before 11. 
Clothes do not matter to him; he is 
times so impatient that he eats 

els with their paper on; he is a 

ed doodler; his favorite expres- 

sion is “let’s charge,” and his company 
has sometimes been called the old sol- 
diers’ home because there is more than 


_ one retired military man init. He hasa 


yemarkable memory, even more for fig- 
ures than for people, so inaccuracy makes 
nim lose his temper more quickly than 


‘anything else. In Panama they say that 


he used to turn down parties in order to 
stay home and study census figures, and 
today the United States census reports 
and the Statistical Abstract still com- 
prise his book of revelations. His life is 
not entirely a matter of statistics, how- 
ever. He is a good horseman and dancer, 
a great reader of biography and history, 
anenthusiastic shot and fly fisherman. 
REFERENCES 


First. Current Biography, 1941. 

Second. Business Week, page 17, 
March 11, 1939. 

Third. Fortune, volume 17, pages 66- 
69, May 1938. 

Fourth. Time, volume 31, page 56, Jan- 


. Mary 17, 1938. 


Fifth. Who’s Who in America. 
Sixth. Who’s Who in Commerce and 

Industry. , 
These interesting excerpts from an 

article written by Eleanor Page, the cele- 
brated society feature writer of the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, on June 16, 1958, 
accurately depicts the strong sense of 
family unity practiced and advocated by 
General Wood. Chicagoans admire and 
children revere this great American who 
lives to serve the youth of America that 
they may better prepare themselves for 
the patriotic and civic responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 

16, 1958] 

A Coot BreezE Farts To CHILL WARMTH FOR 
GENERAL AND Mrs. Woop—YouNG AND OLD 
oF FaMiLy ATTEND GOLDEN FETE 

(By Eleanor Page) 
Noses, fingers, and toes were cold, but 
were warm at the reception General 
and Mrs. Robert Elkington Wood held to 
celebrate their golden wedding anniversary 

Saturday in the Lake Forest home of their 


son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin Fentress, Jr. 


Unseasonably chilly weather kept. those 
at the outdoor event on the move. A setting 
Sun glistened on velvety lawns, Red car- 
peting protected the path from the rambling 
home, formerly General and Mrs. Wood's, 
Scross the terrace and down to a green and 
White striped tent which sheltered the 
buffet tables. 

STROLLING VIOLINISTS PLAY 


ween strolling violinists played as rela- 
ves and friends gathered to congratulate 
Wood, war veteran and business and 


Civic leader, and his wife on their 50 years 


of married life, 
A devoted family man, General Wood de- 
yed the celebration from April 30, the 
“vig date of the marriage, until yesterday 
that his grandchildren and great-grand- 
» Some of whom would have been 


Away at school, could be present. And they 


Were from David Gorter, born in March, 
James W. Kinnaer III, of Jamaica, the 

on Oldest grandchild, who arrived with 
ant son, William Mitchell, in her arms. 

ret family members wore white rosettes 
tibbons printed with the years. 1908—- 


‘but not all. 
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1958. David’s rosette was pinned to his per- 
ambulator. The Wood’s oldest daughter, 
Mrs. William H. Mitchell, pinned hers to a 
blue print frock, in which she shivered 
bravely. The youngest daughter, Mrs. Hugo 
V. Neuhaus, Jr., of Houston, pinned hers to 
a mink jacket which she wisely brought north 
to wear with her yellow print frock. 


FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS 


Among early arrivals was the dean of Chi- 
cago bankers, bearded, 90-year-old Albert W. 
Harris, longtime friend of General Wood. 
Through the receiving line flocked neighbors, 
and former neighbors, General Wood’s former 
associates at Sears, Roebuck & Co., of which 
he was chairman; coworkers on the board of 
the Chicago Boys Club, one of his favorite 
civic activities, and scores of other friends 
and admirers. 

A large American flag was hung between 
trees at the entrance to the home. Mrs. 
Wood,’clad in blue-gray lace, and General 
Wood, in striped trousers and cutaway, were 
aided in the receiving by children and grand- 
children, who took turns greeting guests. 


ADMIRE FAMILY TREE 


A dramatic entrance was made by Mrs. 
George Enzinger, the former Irene Castle 
McLaughlin, who braved the breezes in an 
ankle-length, figure-molding gown of scarlet 
taffeta, a long overskirt of scarlet net trailing 
behind. 

Everyone admired a Wood family tree 
mobile made for the occasion by Mrs. Charles 
F. Glore, a Lake Forest neighbor. It stood on 
the sun porch, and whenever anyone became 
confused about which child belonged to what 
parents and grandparents, the tree, with its 
family names dangling on fishlike shapes, 
was there to solve the problem. 

General.and Mrs. Wood were married in 
New York City while he was an instructor at 
West Point. He celebrated his 79th birthday 
at a dinner Friday night. 

{From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of July 
27, 1958] 


Boys Ciuss—Boon To Ciry YourH—HELP IN 
FIGHT ON DELINQUENCY 


(By Jacquelin Southerland) 


Once upon a time, a group of boys broke 
into a deserted old home in one of Chicago’s 
transitional areas. They were caught and 
they were afraid. They thought they would 
be sent to jail. 

They weren’t. They werelucky. The man 
who caught them was a Chicago Boys Clubs 
official. The home they broke into was slated 
to become another boys’ club. 

He invited all the boys to come back to 
the scene of their break-in once they club 
was in operation. They did and became char- 
ter members. Most of the boys were helped, 
To show the extremes, one be- 
came an outstanding student leader. An- 
other, sadly, eventually went to a reforma- 
tory. 

NOT A CURE-ALL 

“We're not a cure-all,” pointed out the 
boys’ club director who told this story to 
illustrate what the clubs can and cannot do. 
“We don’t claim to be able to end all juvenile 


delinquency or to help everybody. But we 


And we think we have a pretty good 
batting average.” 

Once upon an earlier time, an underpriv- 
ileged boy had to sweep floors at the Lincoln 
Boys’ Club to earn his membership fee. 

Years later the boy, Irving Rudolph, be- 


came executive vice president of the Chicago 


Boys’ Clubs. 

In case the reader thinks it was cruel for 
the club to make Rudolph work for his dues, 
listen to his comments. 

MORE APPRECIATIVE 

“We've found,” he said, “that boys appre- 
ciate things more if they have to work for 
them. Something for nothing doesn’t work. 
The clubs aren't charity.” 
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Today many boys still work for their dues, 
ranging from 25 cents to $2 a year. 

The first club was organized in 1902. The 
movement grew. Now there are 16,000 mem- 
bers in Chicago, ranging from 6 to 18. There 
are 13 clubs, 2 outposts, 7 camps, and 2 
farms. 

The newest completed club building is the 
General Robert E. Wood Club at 2950 25th 
street, built 3 years ago. Another new one 
is in the making. This is the Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormick Club heing built at 4835 
Sheridan road. 

The clubs are supported by the Commu- 
nity fund (19 percent) and contributions 
(81 percent). The Robert R. McCormick 
charitable trust has pledged $400,000 toward 
this newest club named after the Tribune’s 
late editor and publisher, and a fund cam- 
paign now is in progress to match this 
amount. 

The clubs range from cramped quarters 
in rundown neighborhoods to comparatively 
plush buildings in well. kept, home owning 
communities. 

A Tribune photographer and reporter re- 
cently visited four of these clubs. First stop, 
the Kiwanis, formerly the Sheffied club at 
2742 Sheffield avenue, in the midst of a com- 
munity of 12,000 school-age children served 
by only four agencies. 

The Kiwanis Boys Club is above the Shef- 
field police station. It covers two floors. 
On its first, the gymnasium once was a cell 
block, the recreation room was a courtroom. 


GIRLS ARE MEMBERS 


Upstairs are a library, science room, and 
crafts area. In the library, a 14~year-old red- 
headed girl, Rosalie Cook, 2738 Fullerton 
Avenue, was reading to some youngsters. 
Some clubs take girls, although the national 
policy frowns on it since there also is a na- 
tional girls clubs organization. However, 
these clubs have not reached Chicago and, 
therefore, the Chicago boys clubs have 3,500 
girls in their membership. 

Rosalie took the club's science classes last 
winter, showing a marked aptitude for 
chemistry. She wants to be a doctor, per- 
haps a@ surgeon. 

The‘club quarters obviously are old, so is 
much of the equipment. But both are kept 
in tiptop shape. 

The table tennis tops are waxed to make 
them last longer. There are no initials cut 
into the furniture, no scribbling on the 
walls, and the place is cleaned twice a week, 
said the director, A. O. Nicolette. 

“I’ve been in boys club work for 35 years,” 
said Nicolette proudly, “and I have never 
seen a nicer bunch of youngsters.” 





Despite Communist Persecution Christian- 


ity. Will Survive in China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the second of two articles written for 
United Press International by Rev. 
Father Joseph P. McCormack describing 
life in a Chinese prison. The story 
which appeared in the Belleville (Il.) 
News-Democrat on July 24, 1958, 
follows: 

COMMUNIST CHINA aS I Saw It 
(By Joseph P. McCormack, M. M.) 

It was in June of 1953 that the Commu- 

nists arrested me in Shanghai. For two 
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reasons: I was a Maryknoll priest, and I was 
an American. 

My houseboy had tipped me off, so I sat 
there on my front porch one beautiful sum- 
mer evening waiting for them. And sure 
enough, they came, and led me off to police 
headquarters. 

They brought me into a large room which 
had been set up for a special tribunal, with 
10 people in military uniform sitting along 
the left wall; in front of them, 5 women, and 
an interpreter. In the center of the room 
was a table, lined with my judges, and at the 
far doorway, a rather young looking girl 
holding a machine gun. I sat down in a 
low slung chair that was obviously meant 
for me. That was about 9:30 at night. 

I was still sitting there at 5 o’clock the 
next morning. They kept firing questions at 
me, and I fired answers back at them as best 
I could. In a way this confused them, be- 
cause the judges would frown at one an- 
other, then have a whispered conference, and 
make new charges. All of the accusations 
had something to do with illegal financing 
of espionage. Altogether, in that first ses- 
sion with them, they changed the charges 
against me 20 times. By the time they led 
me to my cell I was pretty tired, and I had 
the feeling that they weren’t too sure why 
I was arrested. 

Looking back on it all now, I still can’t 
think of any reasons, within Chinese law 
for my imprisonment other than the fact 
that I was an “undesirable’—a priest and 
an American. 

The prison conditions were rough. I had 
to lie flat on the floor of the cell, completely 
still and without uttering a single word. 
Armed guards stood over me to make sure I 
didn’t make the slightest move with my 
hands or feet. The food, when I got it, was 
a soft mushy kind of something, and pretty 
strong smelling. But I was hungry. And I 
ate it—at times, with an appetite. 

I had been in prison about 3 days, 
when the interrogations began. There were 
72 of them altogether, each one lasting 
about 2% hours It was hard at first, 
but I got used to them. Most of the inter- 
rogations, in the beginning, centered on the 
30 seminarians, my bringing them to Pei- 
ping, and then shipping some of them to 
Hong Kong. I told the Communists the 
straight story about it all, but they weren’t 
convinced. 

Later, the line of questioning switched to 
the entire diocese of Fushun and the work 
of Maryknoll in Manchuria. They wanted 
to know statistics on converts, the number 
of mission out-stations, and the names of 
clergy, religious and seminarians. I gave 
them as many wrong answers asI could. But 
they kept pressing me for more. 

So I finally took a week off, asked for pen 
and paper, and wrote in my most legible 
handwriting, a full confession. It was right 
off the top of my head and not a shred of 
truth to it. But I was quite proud of it 
when I handed it to the judge, and he gave 
me a big smile,. as if to say, “Ah, Mc- 
Cormack—we always knew we could scrub 
your brains clean.” 

Ten days went by. Evidently they were 
studying my manuscript, because they left 
me to myself, and I was able to catch up on 
my sleep. But then I figured it was time to 
call it quits, so I told the guard I had 
another confession to make. He hopped up- 
stairs and brought back one of the secre- 
taries—a girl we had nicknamed “Pigtails” 
who had two long braids hanging from her 
temples to her knees, 

I dictated for about 20 minutes, denying 
everything in my writen confession. “Pig- 
tails” just sat there, stone-faced; when I 
had finished, she whisked upstairs. An- 
other 10 days went by. Finally the judges 
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summoned me, and when I appeared before 
them they asked: “McCormack, why did 
you write this bundle of lies? Why did you 
try to deceive us?” 

I looked right at them and said, “Because 
you kept pressing me. Press, press, press— 
these last months—and I’m not one who 
can keep my mouth closed.” Which was 
true. That was toward the end of 1955. 
About this time, the brainwash sessions 
tapered off. Then, after all those months, 
they filed formal charges of “espionage and 
sabotage for American imperialists” against 
me. 

The trial itself lasted about 8 weeks. “We 
are not trying you as an imperialist or as a 
capitalist,” they said. “We know that you 
are a son of a poor man, that you like the 
Chinese people, that since you were born in 
Ireland, you must be anti-British. And we 
thank you for that. But you have allowed 
yourself to be used by the capitalists, and 
for that reason you must be punished.” 

It was for this “crime’’ that I received my 
5-year sentence. 

A few months later, about the beginning 
of 1956, I asked for an interview with the 
prison officials. I explained to them that I 
was a sick, stupid old man. Which was 
partly true. I was, actually, very sick. My 
entire body was swollen and distended be- 
cause of the prison diet. Lack of vitamins, 
I suppose. 

They talked this over among themselves, 
and decided to send me to the prison hos- 
pital—we called it Ward Row—and that 
meant I’d sleep in a bed for the first time 
in 3 years. Of course, the big reason for 
allowing me to go to the hospital was obvi- 
ous: too many priests had already died in 
the jails and prisons of China. They didn’t 
want that to happen to me. 

The treatment at the hospital was ade- 
quate. I received injections once a month, 
but the swelling of my body and limbs still 
continued. Even now, my stomach still ex- 
pands about 6 or 7 inches every day. 

In June 1956, my health improved con- 
siderably, so I was shown leniency, and they 
moved me into a small house on the other 
side of Shanghai, where I lived with several 
other American priest-prisoners. One of the 
priests there was Father Cyril Wagner, the 
Franciscan from Pittsburgh who had been 
framed on charges similar to mine. We were 
eventually released together. 

The food was terrible there. We would 
have all died had it not been for Red Cross 
parcels, and the parcels from America that 
the Red Cross managed to get to us. So we 
lived, until the day of freedom came. 

Since I’ve been back, nearly everyone has 
asked me about the church in China. Is 
Christianity surviving? 

And I tell them this story. It’s true—it 
happened not too long ago when the Com- 
munists launched a big campaign in Shang- 
hai to kill all of the sparrows around the 
city. The people were mobilized and told to 
keep a constant racket going, by beating 
pans, blowing horns, and lighting firecrack- 
ers. The idea was to frighten and kill all 
the sparrows. 

Well, the sparrows took it all in stride. 
They hid under the eaves, or flew to the 
highest trees; sometimes they moved their 
nests out into the suburbs. When they 
could not get worms, they ate insects. When 
the ponds and puddles of water were closed 
off, they survived on dew. After several days, 
the fanatical persecutors were worn out—and 
the noise and the fury died down. 

The sparrows? Today in Shanghal, there 
are almost as many sparrows as before— 
stronger ones. The sick and the weak died. 
The healthy survived. 

And that’s the way it is with the church 
in China. 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONAT] 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, after 
an extended period of experience ’in the 


youth-camp program, I learned that the 
greatest influence for good was the 


placement of children in summer camps: 


for at least a 2-week period. 

One does not realize how much can be 
done.in the way of morale and Spiritual 
building of a child’s life and character 
by concentrating on a well balanced 9. 
week program of recreational and in. 
structional activity. 

Poor children are ever anxious and 
ready to participate in any program that 
will give them a symbol. 
blind, and physically handicapped chil. 
dren are most appreciative for any in- 
terest shown in them. It does not cost 
much méney or effort to make a child 
happy. Youngsters are happiest when 
they feel that some adult or adult group 
is interested in them. And, of course, 
each youngster wants to belong to some- 
one or some movement or club. 

To build up a healthy program that 
will influence this type of activity, I in- 
troduced H. R. 12778 which establishes 
and initiates a program for the subsidiz- 
ing of youth camp recreation programs 
and assists those organizations that have 
for their purpose the providing of health- 
ful outdoor and camp training for indi- 
gent children. 

The bill sets up a Youth Camp Recrea- 
tion Commission composed of nine mem- 
bers—a representative from the Depart- 
ment of Health, as Chairman, Navy, 
Army, Air Force, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and Soil Conservation Service. 
The member acts in a liaison capacity 
between the Commission and the agency 
he represents—working out agreements 
for the utilization of the resources, prop- 
erty and services under the jurisdiction 
of said agency which would be useful in 
the operation of camping programs un- 
der the act. ; 

The Commission sets the standards to 
qualify for participation, including the 
camp facilities and eligibility of the 
group or organization sponsoring the 
program; i. e., an organization approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
section 501 (c) of the Internal Revente 
Code of 1954, which is exempt fromtax- 
ation. 

The United States Government would 
give to sponsored camps 50 cents per day 
per camper and limited to 28 days, # 
not in excess of $50 per 2-week 
camps maintained and sponsored by the 
Government, in areas where 


organizations are not existent or active 


in this work. er 
The average level cost of a pe: . 


$2 per day throughout the country. 
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t in sponsored camps the Govern- 
ment, by its 50-cent contribution, equals 
a 25-percent subsidy. 

The laudable purpose of this act is 

that it will provide the opportunity for 

thful training and recreational ad- 
yantages for indigent children through 

ams of spiritual, patriotic, physical, 
and educational development, planned 
by the Director of the Youth Camp Rec- 
reation Commission with the assistance 
of the Commission; and second, to pro- 
yide immediate camping opportunities 
for indigent children in areas which are 
congested and in which subnorma] hous- 
ing conditions contribute to the delin- 
quency of the underprivileged. 

(b) As a further purpose, this act is 
intended to stimulate and promote the 
public interest in establishing ope 
first for recreational, moral, patriotic, 
and educational purposes, second, for 
the training of indigent children, thus 
creating and activating human factors 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, and third, to create in youth a patri- 
otic sense of devotion to this great Re- 
public by teaching the citizens of tomor- 
row the true Americanism encompassed 
by the patriotic principles of freedom, 
justice, democracy, and love of God. 

I realize that some doubters and ul- 
traconservative individuals will question 
the expenditure of public moneys for 
these purposes. But the act is very re- 
strictive and absolute in its control of 
any practices by dubious setups to divert 
these moneys to their dishonest gain. 

All of us, I am certain, realize the 
terrific need of measures to correct and 
prevent the growing delinquency of the 
youth of America. I am sure that a 
program of this type will reward the 
citizens tenfold in curbing the present 
tendency of 2 boy to join in sinister ac- 
tivities of child gangs, 

There are several of these types of 
camps in operation in the _ several 
States. One in Illinois, sponsored by 
the past commanders of the American 
Legion of that department, hosts 1,000 
poor children—boys and girls in 5 sep- 
arate periods—each summer. 

This program also receives financial 
support from the State of Illinois, the 
Chicago American, a popular publica- 
tion that has always promoted children’s 
Programs for the indigent, the Marine 
Corps League, Cook County Council of 
the American Legion and its .auxiliary, 
and the Women’s Auxiliary of the De- 
partment of Illinois, and the Past Pres- 
idents Club. 

The appropriation of $750,000 as in 
this bill, will provide—at the average 2- 
week period—to charity-sponsored or- 
ganizations, a sum of 50 cents per day 
per camper for approximately 100,000 


It may take time to impress the Con- 

0 to favor this type of legislation, 

it is the excellent way of combating’ 
uency. 

It costs far more to maintain our de- 

ts in homes and institutions. A 

‘all pittance could at least realine the 

Predelinquent who wants someone to be 

interested in him, especially the pa- 

ternalistic interest of an adult. Keeping 
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him happy in a camp results in a 
cleaner reaction toward life, and a taste 
of real kindness that he will never for- 
get. Yes, now he believes there is a God 
and that he was not abandoned. Let us 
take care of those whom nobody wants, 
those at the bottom of life’s cycle. It 
will pay real dividends in the end. It is 
the new generation that must be 
jealously preserved.to insure the future 
strength of the manpower of the 
Republic. 

It affords the underprivileged and 
needy children of our Nation, many from 
teeming tenement and slum districts in 
metropolitan areas, the opportunity for 
a training which will instill a sense of 
devotion and duty toward God and our 
great Nation. 

I feel that a program which appeals to 
the basic, and often times neglected, 
emotional desire for recognition of the 
indigent children, will be a major con- 
tributing factor toward the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It is my sincere belief that the Youth 
Camp Recreation Act of 1958, through 
its program of spiritual, moral, patriotic, 
physical, and educational development, 
will help bring about responsible and 
patriotic citizens for the future. 

The youth camp project is to be under 
the jurisdiction of a Commission, com- 
posed of nine members, established 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, from which Depart- 
ment, that member will sit as chairman. 
The remaining eight members are. to be 
representatives from the various depart- 
ments of Government, as listed in the 
bill; the purpose being to utilize facili- 
ties and services of the respective de- 
partments for the camp program. 

The Commission is to be adviser to the 
Director, who is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and who shall administer the program 
and receive therefor compensation in 
the amount of $18,000 per annum. 

It is the duty of the Director to deter- 
mine the need and sites of camps, select 
camp operators, determine eligible chil- 
dren, appoint necessary personnel, enter 
into agreements necessary for operation 
of the program, and otherwise prescribe 
rules and regulations consistent with and 
promoting the purposes of the program. 

Eligible children are to be in the 7 to 
16 age group, except for those with tal- 
ents deemed useful to the camps, who 
may be over 16 years of age. Attend- 
ance during any one year is not to ex- 
ceed 28 days. 

The camp operators, whose eligibility 
is determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are to receive in addition to 
other assistance, 50 cents per day for 
each camper in attendance. Camp op- 
erators may be State or local govern- 
ment, or any eligible organization. The 
camp operators are directly responsible 
and accountable to the Director. 

The Federal Government is to appro- 
priate $750,000 for the first and suceed- 
ing 2 fiscal years commencing July 1, 
1959, and such amount as Congress 
deems necessary tor each fiscal year 
thereafter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address by 
Louis Nizer, attorney and author, which 
he delivered before the Bronx Bar Asso- 
ciation on November 28, 1956, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
together with the preface by Stuart Levi- 
son, president of the Bronx Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Nizer’s remarks are not outdated 
but are extremely timely and appropri- 
ate.- If we had followed his suggestions, 
we would not be in our present unfortu- 
nate position: 

We Have No ALTERNATIVE 


(By Louis Nizer, attorney and author of What 
To Do With Germany, Thinking on Your 
Feet, and other works) 


FOREWORD 


Chief Judge David W. Peck, of the appellate 
division, said about the speech which is here 
reprinted: 

“To Louis Nizer, I would like to say what 
all of you did say by your ovation to him 
at the end of his remarks, that his address 
was one of the most thoughtful, penetrating, 
philosophical, and spiritual messages that has 
ever been delivered in any gathering.” 

Such an evaluation from one given to meas- 
ured words may convey the emotional im- 
pact of the address upon all who heard it. 
The effect was not temporary. Upon refiec- 
tion, it seemed to grow, and we reecived an 
unprecedented number of requests for copies, 
coupled with the concern that none would 
be available, since Mr. Nizer spoke without 
script. However, a court stenographer had 
recorded the address, and we now make it 
available not only to the members of the 
Bronx Bar Association, but to the members 
of other bar associations whose presidents 
heard it, and also asked for reprints. 

As was suggested by various judges and dis- 
tinguished members of the bar, we are also 
forwarding copies to President Eisenhower, 
the State Department, and leaders of Con- 
gress. 

There are rare occasions when a speech 
may affect international policy. It is pos- 
sible that this reprint may achieve such his- 
toric significance. 

Stuart LEvIsoNn, 
President, Bronz Bar Association, 


Mr. Chairman, Chief Judge Peck, distin- 
guished members of the judiciary, counsel, 
and ladies of counsel, ordinarily, I would 
deem it my first duty to disavow the general 
compliments, and the obituary, which have 
just been read about me. I shall not do so, 
however, because your chairman has such a 
fine reputation for accuracy that I would not 
insult him by suggesting that anything he 
said about me was not precisely true. Indeed, 
he also has a reputation for understate- 
ments. If I were hard pressed, I might con- 
fess to you that if it were not for that frality 
he would have done me more justice. 

It is good, on an evening like this, to share 
the dias with so many judges. In France, the 
identity of the lawyer is preserved by his 
costume. The’French lawyer wears a gown 
with a red velvet collar. In England, the 
barrister wears a wig. In this country, 
democracy has denuded. us, and we do not 
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wear a gown or a wig, although we are some- 
times permitted to wear our masks. 

In any event, it is good on such an evening 
to catch the judges with their robes off; 
it gives us an external appearance of equality. 

When you invited me to address you this 
evening, I had thought it was to be a meet- 
ing only of the members of the Bronx Bar 
Association and, therefore, I intended to ad- 
dress you on the subject of technical pro- 
fessioyal interest. 

Then, I learned that this was to be a social 
gathering indeed, as I now know, preceded by 
a cocktail party designed, I suppose, to dull 
the razor-sharp brains of many counsel here. 
I also learned that it would be an occasion 
which was to be graced by beauty other than 
that which can be found in a legal syllogism. 

Therefore, I decided it would be wrong to 
talk shop, just as if you had a lady speaker— 
it would be wrong for her to talk shopping. 

Instead, I choose this opportunity to ad- 
dress you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind, and is very dear to my heart. 
I hope you will find it appropriate, because 
it does involve the subject of international 
law. I assure you, though, it is a subject 
of profound interest to every person alive to- 
day, for it involves nothing less than the 
survival or extinction of the human race. 

I do not like suspense, except in stories. 
When an associate of mine comes from the 
law court, I implore him to tell me the con- 
clusion first, and then he can sit back and 
tell me at gerat length, how he brilliantly 
bested his adversary. Therefore, I shall state 
my conclusion first. 

President Eisenhower should address the 
United Nations and propose a new con- 
stitutional convention to amend the Charter 
of the United Nations. Such procedure is 
authorized (United Nations Charter sec. 
109, Subdivision 3) at any time after 10 years 
existence of the United Nations. 

The calling of such a convention to amend 
the charter need be passed by only a ma- 
jority of the Assembly, and seven members 
of the Security Council. 

The objective would be to create an effec- 
tive instrumentality for the preservation of 
world peace. 

In making this proposal, I do not share 
the view of those who think that the United 
Nations is an impotent, helpless organiza- 
tion, which might mercifully be put to 
death. 

On the contrary, to have a shelter where 
all the nations of the world can gather and 
listen to each other, and pass resolutions 
which at least have the moral grandeur of 
an international assembly meeting in demo- 
cratic process, is the hope of the world. It 
is because, in our desperation, we reach for- 
ward to that hope and find it a mirage, that 
we must take steps to make it real. 

In discussing this proposal, I shall drink 
heayily from the fountain of our constitu- 
tional history. For there is a remarkably 
apt analogy of our own ineffective Constitu- 
tion which was later revised to make. it 
workable. 

. In 1776, when this country was founded, 

we drew the Articles of Confederation. They 
were so ineffectual that the Republic found- 
ered. Eleven years later, in 1787, though 
there was no authority to do so, we called 
a Constitutional Convention. We trans- 
formed the Articles of Confederation into 
the Constitution as we know it today, 

Notice even the similarity of the lapse of 
time—11 years between 1776 and 1787—and 
it is 11 years since the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn in 1945. 

Why did the Articles of Confederation 
turn out to be inadequate? Chiefly because 
each of the 13 States deemed itself to be 
an independent nation, and would not sur- 
render its sovereignty to a Federal Govern- 
ment. Article II of the Articles of Confed- 
eration read: “Each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom and independence.” 
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This meant that the Federal Army was 
subordinated in effectiveness, to the State 
Militia. Massachusetts and other States had 
their own armies, while the Federal Army 
constituted only a token force. Notice the 
new United Nations token Army we have 
just founded for the Mideast crises. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, there 
was no effectual means to raise money. The 
Federal Government levied a tax of $8 mil- 
lion. Only $420,000 could be collected. 

Congress consisted of 1 house, and each 
State had 1 vote, just as each country has 1 
vote in the United Nations. Nine out of 
thirteen States had to assent to make possi- 
ble a decision. This was equivalent to veto 
power. . 

Indeed, each State considered itself so 
much an independent sovereignty that it 
would not even yield to the Government the 
right to declare war or make peace. Georgia 
declared war on 2 Indian tribes, used its 
own Georgia army to win, and then made 2 
peace treaties, ignoring the United States 
Government. 

Four States, Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, entered into treaties 
with each other, without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

Many States taxed imports across their 
borders. New York, for example, imposed 
a tariff on wood and cabbage which came 
from Connecticut. ’ 

There was no Federal Judiciary. There was 
no Supreme Court until 1787. When there 
was a dispute between the States, Congress 
would appoint a committee to determine it 
and, sometimes, the States would not even 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of the 
that congressional committee. 

The result was that our Federal currency 
failed, our laws were unenforceable, -and 
there was chaos in our Republic. This great 
and noble experiment in modern democracy 
almost collapsed during the first 10 years of 
its existence. 

When John Shay, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionary War, led an army in revolt, due to 
the desperate condition of farmers and 
debtors, the time had come for some radi- 
cal measures. 

Alexander Hamilton, practicing deception, 
got together the representatives of the 
Thirteen States on the theory that they 
would made some minor amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation. Previously in 
1785, he tried to convene them, but only 
five States agreed to attend. 

Then it was that out of a cauldron of fierce 
debate, resistance, and compromise the Con- 
stitution of the United States emerged. 

What were the changes of the Articles of 
Confederation which transformed it, 11 years 
later, into the Constitution? As we analyze 
them, keep an eye on the present situation 
in the United Nations, because the parallel 
is striking. 

First, we made possible, through effective 
taxation, the maintenance of a Federal 
Army to enforce the edicts of the Federal 
Government. 

We changed the voting, so that representa- 
tion was based on population. But we 
created a bicameral legislature so that, in the 
Senate, each State would still have an equal 
vote with any other. 

Finafly, we created the United States Su- 
preme Court over such protests as that of 
Mason, the delegate from Georgia, who said: 
“I will not permit a foreigner from New York 
to determine the rights of the sovereign State 
of Georgia.” 

We think of our Constitution as an inspired 
work designed by great minds. So it is, but 
those who drafted it had misgivings, for they 
were compelled, by fierce opposition, to com- 
promise their convictions. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approv- 
ingly, for “Give me liberty or give me death,” 
but listen to him, as the delegate from Vir- 
ginia, oppose the Constitution: “I would 





rather infinitely have a king, lords, and come 
mons, than @ government s0 replete with 
such insupportable edicts,” 

A Delaware delegate said: “We are tola 
that although 3 large States form a 
of the people in the 13, yet these 3 States 
never do any harm to the rest of the 
Gentlemen, I do not believe you.” ; 

Jefferson said about the Constitution: 
“There are, indeed, some faults which re. 
volted me a good deal in the first 
but we must be contented to travel on towarg 
perfection step by step.” 

The delegate from South Caroling gaig- 
“What is liberty? The power of governing 
yourself. If you adopt this Co \ 
have you this power? No. You give it into 
the hands of a set of men who live 1,000 
miles distant from you.” 

There were also predictions that the Fed. 
eral Capital “would be a walled or fortifieg 
town with an enormous standing army to 
sally forth and reduce the people to subs 
mission.” ; 

Yet the new Constitution was adopted and, 
from a faltering Republic, a steady and pow. 
erful Nation emerged. 

How shall we now amend the United Na. 


“tions Charter to transform an ineffectual 


symbol into the reality of international 
power? . 

First, the veto must be abolished. 

Russia is guilty of many, many iniquities, 
and communism is the shortest distance be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, but let us 
not blame the existence of the veto upon 
Russia. The truth is that the United States, 
as well as Russia, had to have the veto, 
Without it the Senate would not permit us 
to join the United Nations and “surrender 
our sovereignty” to foreign powers, 

We did not join the League of Nations be- 
cause of article XIII, which was deemed to 
impinge upon our sovereignty. President 
Roosevelt, mindful of that experience, took 
the -precaution of designing the veto, so he 
could say to the United States Senate: “You 
are not surrendering your power; you can 
always veto a decision which you, in your 
sovereign powers, deem should not be 
made.” Thus, we were lured into the United 
Nations. But the time has come to elim- 
inate the veto, which immobilizes any effec- 
tive action. How, for example, could any 
judicial system operate if the losing litigant 
could veto a decision rendered against him? 
We can no longer permit the paralysis which 
the veto imposes on international conduct. 

We might realistically take a new look 
at the outmoded notion of sovereignty. S0ov- 
ereignty means free and independent choice 
of action. Have we real sovereignty with 
respect to taxation, or is it determined by 
Russian policy, and the necessities for dé 
fense? Have we read sovereignty with re 
spect to our domestic program, or is it de 
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termined by what happens in the world = 


about us, over which we have no 

Is it not true that sovereignty can 

be enlarged by each nation diminishing the 

extreme concept of its sovereign rights, and 

pooling it for the common good? The 

sovereignty of all is that of the human being. 

We speak of the rights of nations, but who 

speaks for man, and his self-pr ? 
The Charter of the United Nations 

be amended so as to excise the veto, 

subject all nations to the will of the 

assembly. Only in this way can 

be preserved at all. £ 
Second, we must amend the charter 9 

th voti wer will be more . 
ae ae, can nations, 


ative. Today, 20 South Ameri ra 


representing 7 percent of the , 
the United States, control 40 percent of | 
votes in Assembly. R n sate 
an artificial voting er. In dealing 
Mid-Eastern crises, 24 Afro-Asian ae 
defeat any resolution which requires #' 
thirds assent. ; 
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I have no precise blueprint to submit on 
this difficult question, but let me suggest a 

hts to stimulate a solution. 

Would it not be wiser to have voting 
power which reflects four combined and 
weighted elements—populations, industrial 
output, food production, literacy and 
education? - 

Such a yardstick for voting would more 
realistically measure the size and power of 
each nation. 

To those idealists who believe that raw 

should not be afforded so much con- 
sideration, I would commend Churchill's 
statement: “Only if you make a political 
organization which has an alinement be- 
tween the reality of power and politics can 
achieve an ideal ultimately. * * * We 
may deplore, if we ‘choose, that there is a dif- 
ference between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there is undoubtedly such 
@ difference, and it. would be foolish to up- 
set such arrangements in order to try to 
attain immediately what is a hopeless ideal.” 

Third, we must create an International 
Supreme Court with power to enforce its 
edicts. The judges should be chosen as were 
those of the International Court of 1921; 
each country nominated 1 of. its own 
nationals, and 2 from other countries. 
National partisanship was thus reduced to 
a minimum. This device had all the in- 
genuity which is attributed to the Greek 
generals who, after their victory over the 
Persians at Salamis, voted to select the best 
among them. Each general voted for him- 
self, but each chose Themistocles as the sec- 
ond best. It was he who was declared the 
winner. It is possible to establish a tradi- 
tion of impartiality, freed from national 
bias just as we have achieved such a tradi- 
tion in the United States Supreme Court, 
notwithstanding the dire prediction of State 
prejudice. . 

Finally, we must create a United Nations 
military force to implement its decisions. 

There have been many cogent proposals 
fora world army. I submit only one: That 
each nation give 20 percent of its mili- 
tary power to the United Nations, and the 
collective 20 percents would be greater 
than any country’s individual army. 

The byproducts of such an international 
military body would be to encourage gen- 
uine disarmament among the individual 
member states. We would not have to re- 
sort to such circuitous plans as air inspec- 
tion—Russian planes flying over America, 
and American planes flying over Russia. On 
the contrary, United Nations representatives 
Would have free access to all countries of 
the world, to every city, nook, and cranny of 


Would Russia continue to belong to a 
United Nations which had been so revised? 
The probability is she would. Self-interest, 
father than good faith, might compel her 
to, For Russia has always wished to be in 
contact with world opinion. She has al- 
Ways respected military and political power. 

may want 1 world which is divided, 

but she does not want 2 worlds. I think 

vd pould “3 to be outside the pale of 

ternational: justice as organized in the 
United Nations. - 

» let us suppose that Russia and 
her satellites chose to quit a vetoless United 
=p Would we-be worse off? 

Us make a few comparisons of power: 

The United States and the, United Nations 
on have a production of 165 million tons 

steel, as against 50 million tons of Russia 
and her satellites; 

Six pnetred and ninety billion dollars of 
co vgs Products, against $155 billion 
cee hundred and twenty-three million 
ag oil production, against 68 million 


Fifty-eight percent of ‘the world’s total 
consumption, against 19 percent. 
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Our farmers are five times as productive, 
per man, as Russia’s and her satellites’. 

Our rate of increase of surviving popula- 
tion is twice as great as Russia’s and her 
satellites’. 

Anothér advantage to the free world would 
be that our military position would be im- 
proved by the cooperation of all members in 
the United Nations against any nonmem- 
bers. No longer would it be necessary for us 
to implore distant countries to afford us 
bases or sell our soul for such privileges. 
The United Nations would have the right to 
call upon every nation to make available 
sites for United Nations bases. ~ 

Even if Russia and her satellites with- 
drew from the United Nations, the possibili- 
ties of peace would be better than they are 
today. 

I come, then, to the final inquiry: Is it 
possible to achieve this utopian scheme, as 
many will call it? Shall we yield to the 
cynicism that one cannot hope toe organize 
international society to stop war, because, by 
precedent, nations have always had war? 

The answer—and I ask you to note it 
deeply in your hearts—is that we have no 
alternative. We have*no alternative. 

The peoples of the world are not fully in- 
formed concerning the power of annihilation 
which now exists. The bomb at Nagasaki 
had 20,000 tons of TNT power, and today 
there are hydrogen bombs of 10 million tons 
of TNT power. Indeed, we have had to coin 
the word megaton to measure a million tons 
of TNT power. 

The fallout destruction of one such 10- 
megaton bomb could extend to 100,000 square 
miles—twice the area of the State of New 
York. 

We have no alternative. 

We have now learned how to make hydro- 
gen bombs of limitless power because we case 
them in U-238, a uranium isotope easily 
created. 

Scientists now tell us we can combine a 
hydrogen bomb with cobalt, a common in- 
gredient available cheaply which has the 
characteristic: of becoming radioactive, and 
floating for ‘long periods in the air currents, 
until it descends to lay waste to vast areas. 
Indeed, it is no longer an imaginary concept 
that we could destroy not only all human 
life on this earth, but every insect, invisible 
microbe, and every blade of grass and vegeta- 
tion. 

We have no alternative. 

Even hydrogen bombs give only a glimpse 
of the potential horror. It is now possible 
to wage biological or germ warfare. With- 
out use of intercontinental missiles, an 
enemy can destroy, selectively, the complete 
cattle or wheat supply of another nation, 
not to talk of the human supply of any 
nation. 

Even this is only the beginning of the 
obliterating power which now exists. There 
are the “G” gases, nerve gases, which can de- 
stroy anything they touch, in 45 seconds, and 
they are invisible and unstoppable. One of 
our allies shunned possession of these gases 
after the last war ended and sunk them in 
the middle of the Atlantic. 

We have no alternative. 

Perhaps the rules of physics which 
threaten our destruction may also teach us 
how to survive. In releasing the energy 
from atoms, we have progressed from fission 
to fusion. Atom bombs split the larger 
atoms. This process is fission. 

Hydrogen bombs, which use the atom bomb 
as a detonator, force together the smaller 
atoms of hydrogen so that they join to- 
gether to become larger and larger. This 
process is fusion. 

Perhaps this foretells the destiny of the 
world. For centuries we have proceeded by 
fission, splitting the Adams of the world 
into different countries. The power released 
from this fission has been hatred and war. 

. 
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Now, we must turn to fusion—the joining 
together of the Adams of the world, into a 
larger unity, into an international society. 
The power released from such fusion could 
be beneficial. If the United States could 
have rid itself of the burden of $300 million 
spent in the last 10 years for destructive and 
defensive armaments, and a current average 
expenditure of $35 billion each year for the 
same purposes, what glories could be 
achieved. 

We could build medical centers, the size 
of cities, to eradicate the scourges of man- 
kind: cancer, heart disease and high blood 
pressure. 

We could organize psychiatric clinics in 
all the cities of the Nation, so that, instead 
of having 1 child psychologist for every 
46,000 schoolchildren, as we have today in 
a few of our cities, we could provide ade- 
quate care for all emotionally disturbed 
children. We could wage war successfully 
against juvenile deliquency. 

We could apply all the new techniques for 
healing the mind, so that we would no longer 
have 1 out of every 10 Americans at some 
time or other occupying a bed in a mental 
hospital. 

We could build geriatric institutions to 
study the aging process, and provide digni- 
fied and serene surroundings for the aged, 
so that they would live out their lives, rather 
than die out their lives. 

We could construct an adequate and com- 
pletely new educational system, both in 
bricks and mortar and in teaching personnel, 
adequate to the needs of a new society. 

We could offer-subsidies to all gifted chil- 
dren, so that they could follow careers in 
the arts, whether music, painting or writing 
and thus develop to the full potential the 
genius of our youth. 

We could give subsidies to scientifically in- 
clined children, so as to create a new class 
of physicists and engineers to usher in the 
new era of atomic energy and automation 
and, similarly, a new and adequate group of 
doctors, nurses and psychiatrists. 

We could construct new housing for all 
classifications of income, with installations 
of the new miracles of science to control 
light, temperature and entertainment facili- 
ties. 

We could do all this, and have billions left 
over to balance our budget. 

Yes, we could create a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

We have no alternative. 

I cannot believe that the destiny of man- 
kind is international suicide. 


If you will look at the map of the world, 
you will see that the bulge of Africa and 
the bulge of South America fit together. 
Apparently, they were once one continent. 
Perhaps what tore them apart millions of 
years ago was the same power which man 
has discovered today. 

Shall nihilism be our unseen epitaph? 
Shall we look backward and say peace can- 
not be won because it has never been more 
than a temporary interlude? If we look 
backward, we will move backward. Nothing 
is inevitable that is resisted. Mankind faces 
the greatest of all dilemmas, the most fear- 
ful of all challenges, the most sublime of all 
choices. Will we end the story of man, in 
one final, suicidal holocaust which obliter- 
ates all living things and, perhaps, the 
planet itself? Or will we vindicate the evo- 
lution of reason and erect a peaceful so- 
ciety, blessed with the joys of noblest ful- 
fillment? 

It is a moment for religious evocation. 
Isaiah prophesied that “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Perhaps an allegory points the way: 

The master of the library was asleep, and 
the books in the library took to quarreling 
with one another as to which was the most 
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important in the library. The dictionary 
argued that he was the king of the library 
for, without him, there would be no lan- 
guage. The book of science said that he was 
the king of the library, because without him 
man could not have progressed to the 
heights he now enjoys. The book of poetry 
said he was the king, because he gave peace 
and surcease to people who read him. The 
novels claimed that they were the masters, 
because» they had the most expensive gold 
backing, and described the foibles and joys 
of mankind. 

And so, the din rose, and the fury of argu- 
ment grew greater and the shouts and noise 
were deafening. 

Then, from an old worn book on a table in 
the center of the room, there came a thin 
voice which said: “The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want.” All the noise and fury 
ceased. There was silence in the library, for 
everyone knew who the real king of the 
library was. 

We have reached the stage in interna- 
tional affairs where, despite all the din, con- 
tentiousness, confusion, and threats, we 
must resort to the one hope that there is a 
true Master of the world, and that He has 
decreed for us a fate of peace and existence. 





The Five Valleys Bookmobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for fiscal 1959 includes $6 million, 
double the budget request, to carry out 
the provisions of the Library Services 
Act. 

As a cosponsor of the authorizing leg- 
islation, sponsored also by the senior 
Senator from Montana [Senator Mur- 
RAY] and the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana {Senator MANSFIELD], as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which held 
hearings and reported the -bill, I have 
worked for this improvement in library 
services to rural areas. 

So, an article in the current issue of 
Montana Libraries, published quarterly 
by the Montana State Library Extension 
Commission, caught my eye. Entitled 
“The Five Valleys Bookmobile,” it is an 
account of the extension of library 
service, made possible by this act, to 
seven Montana counties, among them 
my home county of Ravalli. This ac- 
count is neither dramatic nor excep- 
tional. It is typical, and I want to 
share it with my colleagues. “The article 
follows: 

THE Five VaLLEYs BOOKMOBILE 
(By Elevelyn L. Swant, Coordinator) 

The first bookmobile to serve the coun- 
ties of Missoula, Sanders, Ravalli, Mineral, 
Granite, Powell, and Lake, was made pos- 
sible through the Library Services Act (Pub- 
lic Law 597). It was delivered by the State 
Library Extension Commission to its head- 
quarters at the Missoula Public arid County 
Library on May 17, 1957, but 4 weeks elapsed 
before a sign was painted, a driver procured, 
and the shelves stacked. 

The first trip was made on June 17, 1957, 
in Missoula County to the areas of Target 
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Range, Green Acres, Cold Springs, Lolo, 
Woodman School, and Lolo Hot Springs. 
The driver, Joseph C. Thompson, was ac- 
companied by Geraldine Adams of the Mis- 
soula County Library staff and Astrid Ar- 
noldson, public relations assistant of the Five 
Valleys Federation of Libraries. That first 
day the bookmobile traveled 88 miles. and 
circulated 128 books. 

At the end of its first 3 trips, all in Mis- 
soula County, the bookmobile started 
branching out into the other counties, and 
by July 11, 1957, had visited all 7 counties 
and a total of 8 communities. On its first 
two rounds of visiting each of the counties, 
the trips were mainly to survey the com- 
munities and to compile information as to 
mileage and driving time required between 
stops, how much time to allow for each stop, 
the selection of a good place to park—going 
on the suggestion of the local people, talking 
to storekeepers, postmasters as to interest in 
the community, getting information on road 
conditions in winter, the summer demand 
versus the school year demand, the type of 
books to be carried, and the taking of special 
requests. (Books on Montana and by Mon- 
tant writers have been consistently in de- 
mand.) 

By the middle of September and close to 
the end of the second round of trips, each 
stop was evaluated and 53 of 84 were elimi- 
nated for the winter months ahead. Some 
communities were eliminated because they 
were being adequately served by established 
libraries or by nearby libraries and others 
because of insufficient community interest. 
The objective was to lengthen the time of 
the stops in the communities that wanted 
and needed library service, and make a sched- 
ule so that each community could be visited 
regularly every 4 weeks, a schedule which we 
have been able to maintain throughout this 
past winter.. A summer schedule for the 
months of June through August, now in the 
planning stage, will attempt to reinstate 
some stops that had to be eliminated last 
fall. Also, next fall, we hope to be able to 
work out a revolving schedule so that each 
community will have some Saturday stops 
to give the children a chance to visit the 
bookmobile during the school year. 

Having but one bookmobile, with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 1300 volumes, one 
driver-librarian (the driver has been alone 
since his first four trips), and 32 communi- 
ties to serve, with a population of about 
12,572, adult and family reading has been 
stressed, and no school stops planned for the 
school year. In and near the communities 
visited, there are 54 elementary schools or 
432 grades, with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 3,670 children that could use and 
should have some type of library service. 
However, to be fair, the bookmobile could 
not serve some schools and bypass others, 
so until another bookmobile is procured, or 
the area reduced, the pattern of bookmobile 
service has to be adult and family reading, 
with only community stops. 

As of December 31, 1957, and with 614 
months in service, the bookmobile had trav- 
eled 12,510 miles, registered 1,179 borrowers, 
and recorded a circulation of 12,678 volumes, 
an average of 1,950 volumes per month. It 


has-been on the road 3 days a week, and at. 


headquarters 2 days for stocking, records, 
servicing, etc., and for a day off for the 
driver. Its trips vary from 68 miles for visits 
to communities in Missoula and Ravalli 
counties, to 361 miles for visits to commun- 
ities in Sanders County. There are 3 trips 
&@ month with overnight stops at Polson, Gar- 
rison and Thompson Falls. The mileage on 
these trips is 304, 233, and 361 miles respec- 
tively, and the counties for Sanders,. Lake, 
Granite, and Powell are visited. 

The bookmobile has had two drivers—Mr. 
Thompson for the first 644 months and 
Douglas Brown, since the first of the year. 
Mr. Thompson, a former principal in the 
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Chicago school system, made all the 
trips, sometimes working a 13-hour day, 
leaving early in the morning and coming in 
late at night. His report on each 
invaluable in evaluating it for later 
uling. He has worked out all of the book. 


mobile schedules and, when relieved of the 


driving, continued on the staff as the super. 
visor of the bookmobile service. 

Every means of communication has been 
used to publicize our program, from 2-cent 
postal cards to television. The public rej. 
tions assistant has prepared weekly Teleases 
to ali of the daily and weekly newspapers in 
the area and the radio stations as far dis. 
tant as Great Palls and Spokane. The CO= 
operation of all mediums has been wonderfyj 
in promoting this program. 

We feel that the bookmobile service {s 
appreciated. We know that we are r 
people who like to read good literature and 
also people who look to books to provide 
them with helpful information. We are 
reaching busy people on farms and in small 
communities and also handicapped 
people in rest homes and people who haye 
retired from the active work-a-day world 
All have a need for library service. No 
unique has been done except to introduce 
to southwestern Montana its first traveling 
library. 





The Italian Situation and Its Relation to 
World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there 


are several outstanding articles written 
on Italian affairs by distinguished mem- 
bers of the press, on the Italian situation 
in its relation to world affairs that are so 
interwoven with the future success of our 
Mideast crisis that I do not hesitate to 
place them in the Recorp. 


Dréw Pearson, who visited Italy pre- 
vious to the Italian elections, in a spe- 
cial article covers the political problems 
confronting the Italian electorate and 
spells out the issues with expert analysis, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 20, 1958} 
CHURCH-StTaTE Issue Stirs ITALY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

(Following is Drew Pearson’s fifth dispatch 
from Rome in covering the forthcoming 
Italian election.) 

Rome.—When the late Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi, Amitore Fanfani, and others 0f- 
ganized the Christian Democratic Party Mm 
the dim postwar days when Italy was emerg-_ 
ing from Mussolini rule and Nazi occupa 
tion, they endeavored to put Christian prin- 
ciples to work in practical politics. On the 
whole, thé Christian Democrats have done 


a remarkable jeb. fe 


But, though they have publicly proc 
separation of church and state, their 
maintain’ the Christian Democrats are dir 
rected from the Vatican and this has ber 
come the biggest issue in the forthcoming 
vitally important Italian election. To some 
extent, the future of the American 
with Italy depends on this delicate, pa 
Sionately debated issue. . 


Most Italians want to be christened by thé - 
church, married in the church, and buried 
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the church, but om election day they 
want the church to stay out of politics. 
church-state issue has become so 
fiercely debated by some that the news- 
Espresso, founded by Prince Caroc- 
cillo, whose mother came from New Orleans 
and grandmother from Cincinnati, has built 
up & profitable circulation by following an 
anticlerical editorial policy. Last year Es- 
presso made a profit of 150 million lire. 

The church-state issue came to a head 
qhen Mauro Bellandi, of Prato, a former 
Communist, published a civil notice of in- 
tent to marry. This meant that he would 
marry outside the church. Bellandi’s priest, 
Rev. Danilo Aiazzi, then denounced him from 
the pulpit which is a routine procedure. 


ANTICLERICAL WAVE 


The Bishop of Prato,,the Most Reverend 


Pietro Fiordelli, went further and wrote a 
letter to the priest accusing Bellandi of 
“concubinage.” 

This caused widespread anticlerical reac- 
tion. Bellandi brought a charge of criminal 
libel against the bishop. A three-judge court 
held that the bishop was guilty of criminal 
defamation of character. 

The court’s decision would have been an 
important aid to the Christian Democrats in 
refuting the charge of links between them 
and the Vatican had it not been for four 
additional developments. 

1. The Vatican excommunicated the three 
judges, the public prosecutor, and everyone 
connected with the trial. This gave new am- 
munition to the anticlerics. 

2. Espresso published details of how the 
Pope’s three nephews received tax exemption 
on the excuse they are papal ambassadors. 
One nephew, Mark Antonio Pacelli, is ex- 
tremely wealthy, owning one of Rome’s water 
companies and having a reputed income of 
$750,000. 

3. Roger Peyrefitte, French writer and 
former diplomat, wrote a series of articles in 
Paese Sera, a pro-Communist. newspaper, at- 

‘tacking the Vatican. The Vatican then 
initiated charges against Péyrefitte through 
the Italian courts. He was indicted and 
now awaits trial. 

4, At this point Guido Carli, Minister of 
Foreign Trade, wrote a strong letter support- 
ing his friend Peyrefitte and simultaneously 
offering to resign from the cabinet. His 
resignation was not accepted. 

To get the view of the most authoritative 
political leader in Italy on this question, I 
visited Fanfani, secretary of the Christian 
Democratic Party. 

“Our goal is a Catholic party completely 
divorced from the Catholic Church,” he said. 
“We are patterning our policies, after Ade- 
nauer’s West Germany—a great Catholic 
‘who has kept his government ‘completely 
divorced from the church.” 

From other sources, I learned that Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch has given Fanfani vigorous 
support in his stand for division of church 
and state. 

“Don't let the Vatican push you around,” 
the American Cardinal told the Italian leader. 
“People in Chicago used to come and ask me 
for political advice. I had one reply: ‘Do 
you wish to make a confession?’ ” 


We turn to a splendid: article by Leo 
Wolleborg reported in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald on July 27, 1958, 
for an insight upon the important role 
Played by Italy through its dynamic 
leader and prowestern Premier, Amin- 
oe ranfani and his Italian Mideast 


[From the Washingtofi Post and Times Herld 
; of July 27, 1958] : 
ATLANTIC Soxmpariry Is Key Po.icy, 
FANFANI Says 
mi (By Leo Wollemborg) 
Me, July 26.—“Today, as yesterday, the 
Star of Italian foreign policy is the 
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fullest and most effective Atlantic solidarity.” 

With these words Italian Premier and For- 
eign Minister Amintore Fanfani on the eve of 
his departure for Washington opened a 60- 
minute interview with this reporter, the first 
interview he has granted since his govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence in Parlia- 
ment last week. 

Such solidarity does not rule out and in 
fact demands the frankest exchange of views 
within the alliance which will be all the 
more efficient as each of its members is both 
more capable and enabled to make its own 
positive contribution to the common policy 
with due regard, of course, to its strength, 
geographic position and specific interests in 
the problems under consideration. 

In the Middle East, today’s most pressingly 
important theater, Italy’s special contribu- 
tion according to Fanfani is the natural 
product of geographic, political and eco- 
nomic considerations. The Premier told me 
“First of all Italy occupies a frontline posi- 
tion in the Western alinment just behind 
those Middle East outposts which are today 
being subjected to the heaviest and most 
direct Soviet pressure. 

“At the same time Italy has no colonies 
(this is one of the historical circumstances 
that bring our political position closest to 
that of the United States and of Western 
Germany) and therefore is in a better posi- 
tion to show interest in the national aspira- 
tions of other people without arousing dis- 
trust or suspicion. The Italians have gone 
through a colonial experience and while 
they do not disown the good things they may 
have done they are convinced by now that 
they would have done better to devote ef- 
forts and resources to the development of 
their national territory.” 

Last but not least the Middle East and 
Mediterranean basin are among the areas 
that lend themselves most naturally to the 
development of Italian trade relations. 

Concerning the summit conference within 
the framework of the United Nations, the 
Italian Premier reaffirmed forcefully that in 
order to be really useful it must be prepared 
and have a precise agenda. As to the selec- 
tion of the participating countries, Fanfani 
said “Italy does not intend to create difficul- 
ties. She is certain in any case that on the 
western side there will be previous consul- 
tation either bilateral or collective with those 
members of the alliance that for practical or 
organizational reasons may not directly at- 
tend the summit meeting now being con- 
templated. In the Middle East the Ameri- 
ean and British intervention has provided a 
tampon but it is not and cannot be the medi- 
cine to heal a dangerous situation.” 

The remedy, according to Premier Fanfani, 
must be sought in the course followed in 
the past by the colonial powers themselves 
in the wisest and most farsighted phases of 
their policy; there is no doubt, for instance, 
that British policy toward India prevented 
that country from becoming an open field 
for the maneuvers of international com- 
munism. 


ECONOMIC PACT NEEDED 


Fanfani went on to say “a few days ago 
Khrushchev proclaimed that he could col- 
laborate with Nasser even though Nasser is 
a nationalist and not a Communist. How 
far can the western powers admit that they 
can work with people whose methods of 
internal policy or view of the international 
situation differ quite a lot from those of the 
West? Can the West beat on its own grounds 
Moscow’s much vaunted realism which as 
proven by the Hungarian events can be ham- 
strung by ideological and strategic considera- 
tions that are part and parcel of the Com- 
munist system itself?” 

In the past there has been talk about 
economic aid to the Middle East; now polit- 
ical agreements are contemplated. Fanfani 
told me that “a political agreement requires 


.am economic’ agreement and the latter in 
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turn is required to give substance to the 
eventual political agreement.” This ap- 
proach brought up a question concerning the 
oil deal just brought off in Morocco by the 
Italian state agency ENI. Fanfani replied 
that “the issue of Italian oil enterprises in 
the Middle East and in Africa like any other 
issue_related to our sharing in the economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries 
can always be examined in a spirit of friend- 
ly cooperation. The need to coordinate the 
undertakings of the allied countries in this 
field appears especially urgent today since oil 
is now over and above its obvious industrial 
importance a key factor of security for all 
the free people.” 


CALLED LITTLE DYNAMO 


Undoubtedly Fanfani is going to bring to 
his job as foreign minister the same drive 
that in domestic affairs has earned him the 
nickname of Little Dynamo. He is only 
5 feet and 2 inches tall but-does not appear 
to suffer from an inferiority complex and 
often is the first to joke about his size. He 
is already moving fast toward the imple- 
mentation of his economic and social pro- 
gram whose aim is to give each Italian an 
education, a home, and a job. The Premier 
counts on this program to consolidate on a 
broader foundation of popular support of 
the democratic institutions of the country 
and the stability of his own government. 

We hope first of all to change the wait- 
and-see attitude of the Republican Party 
into open collaboration with the present 
coalition of Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats, this would give us a parliamen- 
tary margin slightly larger than that en- 
joyed by the coalition governments that were 
in power before the last election. 


“We also rely on our program to bring 
about some changes of mind and perhaps 
some crises within the opposition parties that 
are less distant from the center. But above 
all and first of all we rely on the implemen- 
tation of our program to attract voters who 
have cast their ballots for those parties. 
From this point of view we can say that we 
are not going either to the right or left, we 
are going ahead, that is to say, we are ad- 
vancing to meet the legitimate aspirations of 


“an ever-growing number of Italians.” 


All in all it appears that Fanfani, the Little 
Dynamo, is bound and determined to provide 
a more dynamic driving force to Italy's do- 
mestic and foreign policy. 





FANFANI To LEAVE FoR UNITED STATES ON 
MONDAY 


RoME, July 26.—French Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville arrived in Rome 
today for talks with Italian Prime Minister 
Amintore Fanfani before Fanfani leaves for 
Washington on Monday. 

The only known item on the agenda here 
was the Mideast situation. 

It seems likely that De Murville is seeking 
Italian support for France’s policy on the 
Mideast, just as Fanfani is going to Washing- 
ton to try to sell Italian policy to President 
Eisenhower. 

But just what Fanfani’s Midéast policy is, 
no one knows. Republican Party leader Ran- 
dolfo Paccirdi said he was glad the United 
States considered Italian Mideast policy im- 
portant enough for Fanfani to discuss it in 
Washington. But, added Paccirdi: “We 
would be glad to know what the policy is, 
too.” ‘ 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is. in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Scholarships, Fellowships, and Other 
Assistance to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement I issued yesterday, after the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education re- 
ported favorably a bill providing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other assistance 
toeducation. I ask to have printed with 
my statement an editorial, from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Saturday, 
July 26, 1958, which sets forth cogently 
the need for legislative action in this 
vital area. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 

Iam happy indeed that the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education has today reported 
favorably a bill providing scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other assistance with empha- 
sis on improving the teaching of the physical 
and social sciences, as well as languages. 
The next step is up to the full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and I am hope- 
ful that the committee will see fit to sched- 
ule this bill quickly so that figor action on 
this needed legislation proposed by the 
President last January will be taken before 
Congress adjourns. 

The subcommittee still has before it legis- 
lation providing Federal assistance for school 
construction, as well as my own bill pro- 
viding assistance for the construction of 
public community colleges. Now that the 
logjam has been broken in subcommittee, I 
am hopeful that some action will be taken 
on these bills also. As long as we have in- 
adequate and overcrowded classrooms at the 
‘lementary, secondary, and college levels, 
American youngsters will be thwarted in 
their ‘ambition to obtain a good education. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

‘ July 26, 1958] 
Scoot Arp: INDEX OF CONCERN 

Up to a year ago the great concern over 
American schools was about crowded class- 
rooms. Congress readied legislation to aid 

and local school districts in overcom- 
ing this shortage by a nationwide building 


. 
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This effort was seriously hampered by en- 

Y to use it as a‘ lever against local 
a Segregation. Fears that Federal con- 
might follow Federal aid were aroused 

by those who held them sincerely and by 
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and willingness to solve the blem 
Lond been somewhat widenaeaanea 

the face of all this still would 
Passed Federal aid had it not been for 
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failure of the White House staff to inform 
the President that Democratic leadership had 
swung over to support his insistence on a 
means-and-effort test in allocating funds 
among the States. His influence applied in 
time would have won back enough Republi- 


_can votes to overcome the five-vote margin 


by which the measure lost. 
Then came sputnik. 
THE IMPACT OF SPUTNIK 


Almost overnight one would have thought 
that artificial satellites and ICBM’s were be- 
ing designed and turned out by hordes of 
precocious youngsters currently ground out 
of the Soviet school system. Contrariwise, 
that American youngsters had been spending 
their school years in snap courses, ath- 
letics, and rock ‘n’ roll. Educators were 
blamed and both they and Congress were 
importuned to get academic assembly lines 
going fast. 

Happily, one of America’s greatest assets— 
free discussion—rolled into action. There 
have come informed and capable reports on 
Soviet education, and professionally calm 
assessments of the American. ICBM’s and 
sputniks, it develops, are products of scien- 
tists and technicians educated mostly out- 
side Soviet territory and a decade or more 
ago. However, both Soviet Government and 
people have turned to schooling with disci- 
plined, deadly earnestness and, character- 
istically, have turned schooling en masse to 
serving the current ends of the state: pro- 
duction of researchers and technicians. 


NOT ALL DARK 


On the other hand, we are responsibly as- 
sured that in good American schools—and 
there are many of them—the sciences and 
mathematics are being taught as well as any- 
where in the world. But that there are too 
many poor-to-mediocre schools. More high- 
school pupils, numerically, than ever before 
are taking these tougher subjects. But there 
should be mug¢h wider training in languages. 

Languages, too, discipline the processes of 
thinking. And in this shrinking world 
Americans can no longer assume that people 
among whom they will find themselves a 
day’s journey away will speak a tongue they 
understand. Businessmen and public serv- 
ants need increasingly to communicate in 
more than one language. 

Significant achievement in any of these 
three academic categories calls not only for 
conscientious effort; it calls for that and for 
those still little understood qualities called 
aptitudes and for the interest which usually 
accompanies them. Americans have not yet 
done enough to discover these talented 
youngsters systematically, and to help them 
develop their talents by financial aid where 
needed and by making advanced courses 
available, 

THE SECOND LOOK 

It boils down to the fact of one nation 
newly emergifig from mass illiteracy and 
hungry for learning—a nation with a still 
austere standard of living, a nation which 
views its people collectively and as servants 
of the state. And to the fact of another 
nation which has come to take universal 
schooling much as a matter of course, a 
nation which suffers more from a surfeit of 
things than from the sharp spur of neces- 
sity, a nation which in education as in other 
areas listens to what the individual wishes 
(but has as yet arrived at no clear consensus 


ee 


on school curriculums which also serve best 
the common good). 

The Soviet nation, on the one hand, having 
destroyed its aristocracy of birth, finds it not 
unnatural to exalt an aristocracy of learning; 
the other, the American, having conquered 
a wilderness and developed the. resources 
of a subcontinent in a half-dozen generations 
finds it not unnatural to give preferred status 
to the doer in commerce and industry above 
that of the scholar and teacher. 

One of the penalties of this imbalance in 
rewards has been to draw away into business 
and industry too many of those who should 
be teaching the businessmen, the indus- 
trialists, the researchers, and technicians of 
the future. This is like eating the seed 
corn, 

THE SAVING TOCSIN 


To this second nation—the United States— 
the advent of sputnik may prove to: have 
been the saving tocsin. For it is only by 
rivaling the Soviet people’s dedication to 
education, their respect for its practitioners, 
and the priority they give it in their public 
spending that Americans will bring their 
schooling to a standard befitting the world’s 
wealthiest Nation and meeting the impera- 
tives of the 20th century’s grim competition. 

Could we be sure that the impetus of 
sputnik would carry through to every school 
district in the land—and do so fast enough 
not to lose 4 or 5 school generations of 
talented youngsters, and lose, perhaps, for 
all Americans the world competition mili- 
tarily,° economically, and culturally—an 
American educational renaissance might be 
built more solidly from the grassroots up. 

The fact of this uncertainty introduces the 
question of a national concern with the edu- 
cation of American youth. The whole his- 


’ tory of American democracy says this con- 


cern cannot be implemented by any ukase 
from Washington. It must be expressed by 
incentives and aid. 


MANY TRIES AT HELPING 


There are hundreds of aid-to-education 
bills in this Congress. Of these, less than 
half-a-dozen are given the slightest chance 
either of being passed or of being incor- 
porated in some comprehensive bill with a 
chance of passage this session. Federal aid 
to classroom construction is not among these 
few. 

What has become of the overcrowded class- 
rooms and the double session schools? Did 
they vanish between defeat of the latest bill 
to correct such conditions last July and the 
appearance of sputnik in the October skies? 
The chamber of commerce figures gave more 
reason to hope that States and local school 
districts could do more of the job than 
thought at first. But parents and classroom 
teachers in hundreds of localities can attest 
that there is quite a job to be done. And 
unless these local departments and boards 
accomplish enough within the coming year 
to alter the picture radically the Nation will 
likely be confronted with a situation sharp- 
ened by cumulative resentment against 
neglect. 

MEASURES WITHIN REACH 

The measures given the best prospects for 
passage are: : 

1. To make available perhaps 20,000 Fed- 
eral scholarships a year (twice what the 
administration believes manageable) to en- 
able talented youngsters to attend college for 
4 years, these scholarships to be awarded by 
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State commissions with preference given to 
those studying science and mathematics and 
consideration given to financial need. Also 
Federal loans to students to be administered 
by the colleges, and aid to States in providing 
equipment for teaching science, mathe- 
matics, and languages. Also aid in training 
foreign-language teachers, for graduate stu- 
dents and graduate schools, and for testing 
and guiding high-school students. 

2. To permit teachers in both public and 
private schools to deduct up to $600 a year 
for income-tax purposes for money spent 
for professional improvement by college and 
university study. 

AN INDEX OF CONCERN 


These measures are all in the right direc- 
tion, whatever may be the differences in 
opinion on their details. But it should be 
said that their passage, of itself, would not 
answer the needs of American education. 
Nor should they fail of enactment would 
American education stop still. They are, 
however, indices—needles on a dial. And 
they will indicate by the seriousness with 
which Congress handles them how much 
importance Congressmen, and likely their 
constituents, are giving this matter of edu- 
cation in the Nation’s future. 

Conversely, a wisely framed program of 
national aids and incentives can carry in- 
spiration to every town and crossroads by its 
solid evidence that some of the concern for 
educating American youth anywhere belongs 
to Americans everywhere. 





Invitation to Khrushchev To Attend 
Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Invite Khrushchev to the Mid- 
west?” from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

INVITE KHRUSHCHEV TO THE MIDWEST? 


If Nikita Khrushchev comes to New York 
to attend a summit conference at the United 
Nations, wouldn’t it be a good idea if he 
were invited to visit the upper Midwest? 

We think it would be for a variety of 
reasons. 

In the first place, he could see for him- 
self the benefits that improved practices, 
mechanization and modern techniques have 
brought to farmers in the richest farming 
area in the United States. He could see 
that American farmers have housing, auto- 
mobiles, television sets, educational oppor- 
tunities, and a standard of living that com- 
pare favorably with—and often surpass— 
those of city people, 

In the second place, exposing Khrushchev 
to the realities of American agriculture and 
to its accomplishments under our capitalistic 
system might even suggest to him that capi- 
talism is not doomed—as Marx predicted— 
but that perhaps he and his people have 
more to learn from it. 

In the third place, our Government and 
the U. S. S. R. already are exchanging ex- 
perts in various fields in the hope—on our 
side, at least—that these exchanges will 
bring a little more light into the Soviet 
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Union, ease the tensions between our two 
countries and perhaps even tell us more 
about what makes the Soviet Union tick. A 
visit by Khrushchev to the upper Midwest 
would be consistent with this pdlicy. 

We think that Khrushchev might be in- 
terested in accepting such an invitation be- 
cause he could learn much from this great 
farming area. Russia still is predominantly 
an agricultural country and one of its major 
problems is to increase both the overall out- 
put and the productivity of the individual 
Russian farmer. 

Khrushchev already has shown a great 
interest in American farming methods and 
techniques and has put into effect reforms 
in Russian agriculture inspired by and 
copied from the United States after the visit 
of Soviet farm specialists to the Midwest 
several years ago. 

The Russian premier has been talking 
about a contest between Russian and Ameri- 
can farmers in the production of butter, 
milk, and meat, and he could see here evi- 
dence of the tremendous productivity of 
American agriculture that has resulted in 
surpluses of these products as contrasted 
with the shortages that still plague Russia. 

Some people argue that we should not 
help Russia increase its farm output. But 
our hope is that any such increase would 
in the long run enable more of the Russian 
people to enjoy a higher standard of living 
than they now do—and eventually appre- 
cigte the contribution of the United States 
toward this end. 

So what have we to lose by inviting 
Khrushchev to come here? 

Certainly any such invitation would not 
necessarily imply approval of anything that 
Khrushchev and his government do or have 
done. 

And while such a visit would increase the 
security problem for our police, secret service, 
and FBI, we doubt that Khrushchev would 
be in as much danger out here as he would 
be in New York, regardless of the protection 
afforded him there. 

Well, what do you readers think of the 
idea? 





Speech of M. Louis Armand, President, of 
the Commission of Euratom, Before 
the European Parliamentary Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following speech by 
M. Louis Armand, President of the Com- 
mission of Euratom, before the Euro- 
pean Parliamentary Assembly at Stras- 
bourg, June 23, 1958: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, in 
agreement with the Committee of Presidents, 
our President has kindly agreed that we 
should give you today a short account of 
the establishment of the Commission of the 
European Atomic Energy Community and 
of the tasks it has already accomplished. 

The Euratom Commission is now almost 6 
months old. At such’ an age, monthe still 
count; and it has therefore acquired a more 
definite character since the time when my 
colleague, M. Enrico Medi, Vice President of 
the Commission, described to you the main 
features of its work. 

To give the Assembly a formal report, it 
would suffice to take up the treaty, and to 
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try to establish how far we have come in the 
various fields which are entrusted to the 
community. This will be done com 
and systematically in the statement which 
is to be made to you at the next session of 
the Assembly. . 

I would therefore refer you, for this pur- 
pose, to the detailed report which wij be 
sent to you a menth in advance of the 
session. 

In order to profit from this Opportunity of 
informing you, the Commission hag fe. 
quested me to describe our work, not go 
much in relation to the text of the treat 
as in relation to the development of atomic 
energy. For we must have a clear picture 
of reality, and before we can judge the sig- 
nificance of the steps which we are 
along the road indicated by the treaty, we 
must define the domain which we are to ex. 
plore and in which we are to work. It is this 
survey which I should like to make, very 
rapidly today. 

Here, in fact, the Commission and the 
community have a very broad mission to fyl- 
fill. This mission is defined as follows by 
article I of the Euratom Treaty: 

“It shall be the aim of the community to 
contribute to the raising of the standard of 
living in member states and to the 
ment of commercial exchanges with ‘other 
countries by the creation of conditions nec. 
essary for the speedy—and I should like to 
emphasize that word ‘speedy’—the speedy 
establishment and growth of nuclear indus- 
tries.” 

Every word of this article; which defines 
the role of our Atomic Energy Commission, 
face to face with Europe’s problems, should 
be carefully weighed. 

The words “nuclear industries,” first of all, 
show that it is essentially an industrial de- 
velopment which we have to help bring 
about. On the other hand, Euratom also 
has a social and economic aim—the raising 
of the standard of living in member states. 
Finally, the treaty explicitly provides for the 
development of trade with other couniries. 
The community must therefore be open and 
outward-looking. 


THE DOMAIN OF NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


Let us first try to define the domain of 
nuclear industry that we have to develop. 
This is something which is spoken about 
every day, because it is fashionable, but 
usually in very vague terms. Not only 
vague about the scientific aspect of the 
problem, vague about neutrons or mesons, 
because it is polite to begin conversations 
about nuclear energy by saying: “Of course 
I am not an expert”; but also vague about 
its economic aspect, where many people ate 
tempted to jump to conclusions. In fat, 
comparatively little is as yet known about 
the economic aspect of the nuclear indus 
try. In this field we ought to behave like 
the pupils of Professor Oppenheimer, who 
when they come to join his seminar, have 
to-learn to admit in all modesty that there 
are certain things of which they # 
ignorant. a 

But because one knows nothing, 
might be tempted to do nothing and 
wait. If that were so, Europe would bave 
to abandon all hope of taking her place 
in a field which, if today it is full of sped 
lation, is nevertheless full of hope and 0 
tainty for the future. I should like to bring 
home to you this contrast—between thé 
great uncertainty of the present day 
the certainty for the future—a 
shared by everyone throughout the 
Only a few years ago, atomic energy Was 
wholly the affair of research specialists aud 
military men; and those who then. prophe 
sied its industrial future can see today tat 
they were right when they see the impo 
tance that the great countries of the world 
attach to the nuclear industry. — : 
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In the United Kingdom, Her Majesty the 
queen opened Calder Hall. In the United 
states it was President Eisenhower who 

the button to start the turbines at 
shippingport. These ceremonies symbolize 
Yhe importance, for a great country, of as- 
suring its nuclear future. 


NECESSARY ASSOCIATION 


The optimists, then, were right, and they 
saw to it that Europe was given an indus- 
trial atomic community.. To thé word “in- 
dustrial,” the word “peaceful” should be 
added. These, indeed, give the two essential 
characteristics of Euratom. Of all the many 
international atomic: organizations existing 
today, Euratom is the only one which has 
poth these characteristics at the same time. 

Let us see what this implies for the peace- 
ful development of atomic energy. It cer- 
tainly imposes on us the most difficult task 
in the whole atomic energy field. Coopera- 
tive efforts for the “scientific” development 
of atomic energy do not encounter particu- 
lar difficulties: it is simply a question of 
setting up large-scale laboratories and the 
appropriate equipment. 

The “military” development of atomic 
energy is also relatively simple, for two very 
different reasons. The first is, in a sense, 
a philosophic reason: That is, it is always 
easier to develop energy for destruction than 
for creative use. It was easier to use fire 
for burning the crops than for cooking, be- 
cause for the latter it was necessary to in- 
yent cooking utensils. The same is true of 
atomic energy; it is much easier to produce 
military energy than peaceful energy. Thus, 
only uranium can be used today for making 
bombs and for operating generators to pro- 
duce peaceful power; whereas plutonium, 
and energy produced by the fusion of light 
atoms, can, as yet, be used only for purely 
destructive purposes. This is certainly an 
important problem for those who seek to 
develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The second difficulty results from the 
fact that in military affairs, questions of 
cost play only a minor role. The essential 
aim is technical success. On the other 
hand, the peaceful development of atomic 
energy can Only take place in the light of 
economic necessities, and it can only con- 
tribute to the raising of the standard of 
living of which I spoke just now, if its cost 
is reasonable. 

It is the difficulty of this task that makes 

hecessary our efforts at cooperation and 
association. 
\ I said just now that we were living in a 
period of the greatest uncertainty. I do not 
mean only the dreams which journalists 
built up around Zeta + and around the hopes, 
now more or less dashed, which it aroused. 
As a matter of fact, the industrialists and 
technicians concerned with the transforma- 
tion into kilowatt-hours of the natural 
uranium extracted from the earth are faced 
with very diverse methods and possibilities. 
The exploration of these various methods 
and possibilities poses such technological 
problems that the effort involved looks rather 
intimidating. Those who have to choose 
must therefore act with the greatest pru- 
dence, for every experiment is costly: it may 
amount to some $50 million. It also involves 
& Whole series of ancillary industries whose 
work might be wasted if finally some other 
method had to be chosen. . 

Tt might be thought sufficient to bring a 

number of experts round a table in order to 
the best solution: but this is not so. 
the cannot choose the best method until 
technicians have built and operated the 
apparatus which will permit them to 
Ste the cost price. What will there- 
tis te nee . naire See sees meth- 
nologic rogress 

nd experience achieved. oe 

ee 


a code word for the controlled 
experiment, a 
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This shows the importance of what is being 
done now, not on the experimental, but on 
the industrial scale. 

And that, gentlemen, is why Euratom came 
at the right moment. The six.countries are 
joining together at a time when industry is, 
so to speak, joining battle to determine which 
of all these various methods will give us 
competitive cost prices. 

THE NEED TO CATCH UP 


We saw just now that Euratom is required 
to work for the speedy establishment of 
nuclear industries. Why is the matter so 
urgent? Not only because it is right always 
to push ahead as fast as possible, but also 
because Western Europe, as you know, is her- 
self forced forward by her ever-growing 
energy deficit. For all of our six countries 
in 1957, energy imports cost $2,000 million. 
In another decade, they will cost $4,000 mil- 
lion. Our energy deficit is therefore an 
urgent matter. Moreover, we are lagging 
behind in nuclear affairs. In mathematical 
terms, the momentum of the forces which 
ought to drive us to develop atomic energy 
is the product of our deficit and our time 
lag; and the latter is especially large in com- 
parison with the other great world powers. 
It is certainly the Europe of the Six which 
will now have to devote the most capital to 
the development of atomic energy, because 
it is now that its economic future hangs in 
the balance. Euratom has thus an essential 
and necessary role to play as a catalyst and 
accelerator of the efforts required. This is 
not the desire of a technician; it is the fear 
of an economist. 

How do. other countries stand in this re- 
spect? Let me briefly sketch the situation. 

Russia, which is very rich in conventional 
power, in coal and oil, has nevertheless 
planed, a vast program for the development 
of atomic energy. This is not only a produc- 
tion program, but a program of research in 
various directions. Research is in progress 
on some 10 types of reactors, and a capacity 
of 2 million to 244 million kilowatts is fore- 
cast for 1960. 

I am speaking of millions of kilowatts of 
installed capacity; for those who prefer to 
calculate in tons of coal, it is only necessary 
to multiply by three to obtain the number 
of million tons of coal annually saved by 
means of such nuclear electricity capacity. 

The United States atomic program is that 
of a nation rich in energy and above all in 
cheap conventional energy. Nevertheless, 
by 1960, there will be an installed capacity 
of 600,000 kilowatts, quite apart from all 
the equipment designed for powering sub- 
marines, which is a magnificent technologi- 
cal achievement from which power produc- 
tion will benefit. But the United States has 
net undertaken a program for the large- 
scale production of atomic energy. The lat- 
ter is considerably more expensive there than 
conventional energy, which is by no means 
lacking since the United States in fact ex- 


ports coal. 


Only Great Britain has embarked on large- 
scale nuclear energy production based on a 
single type of reactor, which has shown itself 
to be an incontestable technological success. 
Its target is for 6 million kilowatts by 1965; 
even if it takes slightly longer to reach this 
target, there will still be some 1.5 million 
kilowatts installed by 1962, corresponding to 
4 large nuclear power stations of some 300 to 


500 megawatts each, apart from Calder Hall.. 


If the six countries were to have made a 
comparable effort, their energy situation 
would have required the installation of 15 
million kilowatts within a decade. That, in- 
deed, was the target for Euratom set by Herr 
Etzel, Signor Giordani, and myself, last year, 


~in response to the question our governments 


charged us to answer. 

Euratom’s action will enable the six coun- 
tries to achieve a program which meets their 
economic needs more effectively than have 
the ordinary national projects embarked 
upon hitherto. 
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In England, the undertaking of a large- 
scale program .has, been facilitated by the 
fact that large-scale power stations have 
been directly financed by the authorities re- 
sponsible for developing electric power pro- 
duction. In many of our countries, on the 
other hand, it is private industry which has 
to finance the power stations, and it is only 
interested in doing so if cost prices are low 
enough. This, then, is one of the difficul- 
ties which I mentioned just now: that is, the 
importance of~cost prices. 

It should be added that basic atomic 
science is less highhly developed in the six 
countries than in Russia, in England, or in 
the United States; for in these other coun- 
tries considerable sums have been spent on 
military programs. 

The amount spent on atomic affairs in the 
United States since 1940 is in the region of 
$15 to $20 billion; in Great Britain, more 
than a billion dollars; and in Europe only 
about $500 million, most of it in France. 
Fortunately, these figures do not measure the 
time-lag in the development of peaceful 
atomic power, for part of the expenses in 
question have been devoted to military ends. 
Nevertheless, the general training of techni- 
cians and the equipment of certain branches 
of industry are closely related to the sums 
already spent. Each of the six countries 
must therefore make a considerable effort. 

Let us make no mistake: Europe will not 
make up her time-lag in the energy and 
atomic fields simply by virtue of having 
signed a treaty in Rome. There is no built- 
in miracle in the treaty setting up the Eu- 
ratom Commission. The time-lag can only 
be made up if each of the six countries to 
make a greater effort. It is necessary both 
to fill the gaps in our technical knowledge 
and to establish a program to put into 
practice the discoveries of which our scien- 
tists will certainly be capable if we give them 
the tools, but which they will not be able to 
bring to fruition if the tools are not there. 

The Commission has the duty of seeing 
that the funds devoted to the development 
of atomic energy by the various community 
countries are used in full awareness of the 
facts. Euratom has to see to it that de- 
velopment is coordinated; it will avoid re- 
duplication, and it will create a friendly 
rivalry without arousing wasteful competi- 
tion. 

The means for this are supplied by the 
treaty, but—I repeat—nothing can be done 
without the financial efforts which will have 
to be made by each of ouP six countries in 
the years to come. However great may be 
Euratom’s ability to ensure the best use of 
men and capital, if a minimum of investment 
in atomic matters is not effected in the 
next few years, our countries will still lag 
behind the great powers, which nevertheless 
need this new source of energy less urgently 
than we do. 

The solution to our problem does not lie 
simply in the creation of large industrial 
complexes or large atomic research centers, 
atomic energy in fact demands a very large 
trange of equipment, stretching from ura- 
nium mines to electronics. It is necessary 
to set up an industry capable of producing 
fuel elements as well as reactcrs and kilo- 
watt-hours. 

A FORTUNATE CONSEQUENCE: STIMULUS TO 

INDUSTRY 


It must not be forgotten that the neces- 
sary adaptation has a double aspect. If all 
that we could do were to buy reactors and 
make them work, we should be in the posi- 
tion of underdeveloped countries. On the 
other hand, if we can build reactors, we 
shall not only be able to export them, but 
we should also be able—and I insist upon 
this because it is seldom stressed—we should 
also be able to renovate our industries as a 
whole. 

Indeed, all the industries which help in 
the development of atomic energy are al- 
ready looking to the future, for this very 
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reason. This is the case, for instance, with 
the very highly developed metallurgical in- 
dustry needed for nuclear energy: progress 
here will give good service in many other 
fields. There is also the example of elec- 
tronics and telecommunications. As & re- 
sult, making atomic energy means renovat- 
ing industry. 

This is worth pondering: the impulse 
which Euratom must give will serve as a 
catalyst to speed the modernization of our 
countries. In other words, to produce atomic 
energy will not only put our countries in a 
position to solve their energy problem; it 
will also give our industries the chance of 
thinking afresh. 

When one compares this role of Euratom’s 
with that of the other two European com- 
munities, one cannot avoid being struck by 
the difference of scale between them. The 
problems of the atomic community are in 
fact very limited, and even within the next 
10 years will only represent a small part 
of the whole economy. There is in fact 
no common measure between the extent 
of problems facing the coal and steel com- 
munity and the European economic commu- 
nity on the one hand and those facing Eu- 
ratom on the other. 

Nevertheless, Euratom may serve more 
rapidly to bring about a community spirit 
and thus to accelerate our thinking afresh. 

THE FIRST MONTHS OF EURATOM 


Ours will therefore be an advance-guard 
community. Let me now give you a rapid 
summary of what its tasks will be. 

So far it has very little staff. I don’t 
think there are as many as 150 people work- 
ing for it at the Rue Belliard in Brussels. 

It is determined to work in common with 
the other communities on all the problems 
which it shares with them. Professor Hall- 
stein will shortly make to you a declaration 
on the subject of common services, on which 
the Euratom Commission is fully in agree- 
ment. 

We shall have to handle expenses which 
will be greater than those of our adminis- 
tration itself. We have, in fact, to set up 
@ common study center and to develop a 
research program, for both of which the 
treaty provides a sum of $215 million. This 
figure is large by comparison with the ad- 
ministrative budget of a community: but on 
the atomic scale it is small. This sum of 
$215 million for 5 years is roughly as much 
as the United Kingdom spends in this field 
in a single year. 

As a result if Europeans think that they 
can relax merely because they have decided 
to set up a common study center, they are 
gravely mistaken. This center can only be 
complementary to the effort which everyone 
must make himself. 

In order to set up this common research 
center, we need the support and advice of 
the widest possible range of experts. This 
will be given us on the European scale, by 
our Scientific and Technical Committee, 
which is already in being. Beginning on 
the 7th of July next, it will be consulted on 
the first research projects to be undertaken 
by the community. 

Naturally, we shall include in this re- 
search some work on fusion. I said earlier 
that the first hopes of achieving fusion on 
the experimental scale had been disap- 
pointed. It is therefore necessary to start, 
in all modesty, from the beginning; and in 
this field, Europe has just as much chance 
as the others. We are going to try to start 
off on the right foot by bringing together all 
the necessary experts. But the hopes raised 
by fusion must not act as a tranquilizer, 
as one scientist put it, which lulls us into 
doing nothing in the field of uranium. The 
atomic power that we urgently need 
have to come from uranium, 

In order to collaborate in the field of 
fusion, on the widest European scale, we have 
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made contact with CERN? in Geneva, and 
this very week we are to examine the condi- 
tions of our collaboration on this subject. 
That, I think, is an index of our will to co- 
operate with other international bodies. In 
the same spirit, we have already had nu- 
merous contacts with the Nuclear Agency of 
OEEC. : 

Within a year we should be able to give 
the Council of Ministers precise details of 
our research program and clear indications 
of the lines we intend to pursue. 

Apart from research, we have to under- 
take a whole series of other activities re- 
sulting from application of the treaty. All 
have been begun—and even finished—within 
the time limits laid down. Alongside the 
research center, we have to organize a per- 
sonnel training center. 

More than this, the treaty requires us 
to present, within a year, proposals for a 
European university. In our view, this prob- 
lem is too important not to be considered 
jointly by the three communities. The first 
meetings between their representatives have 
already taken place. The preparation of a 
European university is one example of the 
catalyzing role of Euratom in the most varied 
fields. 

We are further required to set up a nu- 
clear common market. This will really be 
the advance guard of the industrial common 
market, following that of the coal and steel 
community; since from the Ist of January 
1959 onwards it will bring about the free cir- 
culation of a certain number of nuclear 
materials and goods. 

To go beyond this first step, negotiations 
between the six countries are provided for 
by article 94b of the Euratom Treaty. The 
necessary measures have been taken in order 
to present, within the required time limits, 
practical proposals to this end. 

As a further essential of the nuclear com- 
mon market, a supply agency has to be set 
up. The Commission was given a time limit 
of 3 months to propose the statute of the 
agency to the Council of Ministers. This has 
been done, and it will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Council of Ministers on July 
1. 
Safety regulations likewise had to be pro- 
posed to the Council of Ministers within 
6 months; this too has been done. 

The problems of health protection are at 
present under study. Experts have been ap- 
pointed, and are working to establish the 
basic rules which will be common to our 
six countries. Naturally, this work will be 
carried out in liaison with OEEC and with 
the IAEA in Vienna. 

Another of our tasks is to draw up an 
inventory of all the industries contributing 
to nuclear energy. This inventory, in ac- 
cordance with article 213 of the treaty, must 
be submitted to the Assembly within 6 
months of the Commission’s taking up its 
duties. Within 10 days from now, this in- 
ventory will be laid before the bureau of the 
Assembly, and my colleague Mr. Paul de 


Groote will have the opportunity to discuss) 


it with you and to describe the conclusions 
to be drawn from it. 


ENERGY POLICY AND RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


After this survey of the different tasks 
entrusted to us by the treaty, I should like 
to say a few words about the power program. 
In this vital domain we have to define our 
policy in concert with the other communi- 
ties. We have therefore set up a liaison 
body with the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and with the European Economic 
Community. 

In fact, in this period of rapid evolution, 
we must have sufficiently detailed knowledge 
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of the: economic factors affecting cogig 
That is why we have to have a first-rats 
economic service. : 
In the effort to make up our timelag, we 
shall not be alone. Great Britain has 
pointed Sir William Meiklereid as its diplo. 
matic representative to the European Atomic 
Energy Community, and last week Euratom 
representatives had preliminary talks with 
the British authorities. We hope that these 
talks will quickly lead to concrete results 
and to a closer and closer collaboration 
between Euratom and the United Kingdom, 
With the United States, already 
sented vis-a-vis the community by Ambag. 
sador Butterworth, we held preparatory dis. 
cussions even before the conclusion of the 
treaty, at the time of the mission of the 
“Three Wise Men.” For this reason we haye 
been able very quickly t6 establish close 


relations with the United States to the my- 


tual advantage of the latter and of our six 
countries. My colleagues Messrs. Krekeler 
and Sassen, who have been especially 
charged to conduct the negotiations, wil} 
have the opportunity of discussing this sub- 
ject with you at greater length when the 
negotiations are finally and definitely con- 
cluded. 

What are the bases of this cooperation? 
They may be'found in the survey which I 
have just made of the degree of progress in 
atomic energy in the various countries, The 
United States does not immediately need 
atomic energy, since it has abundant and 
cheap conventional energy. It has no in- 
centive at present to embark on an indus- 
trial energy production program, and in fact 


they have at present only an experimental 


program. In this case, why not set up in 
Europe a large complex of industrial nuclear- 
power stations, making use of the experience 
already acquired in the United States? 
That is how there arose the idea of a joint 
United States-Euratom program for reactors 
of an electric power of 1 million kilowatts. 

American participation in the execution of 
the program is as follows: 

First, supplying the fuel: Thus, thanks to 
this joint program, we shall be able to try 
out enriched uranium reactors. For us, this 
is a new departure. The British operations, 
like the French, are so far only with natural 
uranium. 

Secondly, financial aid. The total cost, 
corresponding to the installation of 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts, will be in the region of $350 
million. The United States would grant & 
loan of $135 million to encourage atomic 
investments, which for the moment are 
more costly than investments in the same 
capacity of conventional power. 

Furthermore, there is one characteristic of 
the agreement that is novel and fundamen- 


tal: technological research on these reactors 


will be carried out jointly. Remember that 
even as little as a year ago, countries which 
could not build reactors could buy them 
from more advanced nations, but were, 60 
to speak, forbidden to look at how the re- 
actors were miade. The United States Gov- 
ernment has decided to devote to this re 
search $50 million for the first 5 years; 
Euratom will contribute the same sum. We 
have already seen how important this tech- 
nological research is, since it determines any 
lowering of cost prices. * 

Finally, the United States has agreed t0 
buy back the plutonium produced by these 
reactors and not to use it for military pur 
poses. This is even more important, since 
because Euratom’s aims are exclusively 
peaceful, it would have been almost impose 
sible for it to undertake such 4 
by itself, owing to its inability, for the mo- 
ment at least, to find’a use for the pl 
um. This, then, is an action of the ' 
political importance, a demonstration of cone 
fidence which will enable us to start off om 
a@ large scale. 
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There remains the important question of 
the inspection and control of fissile materials. 
In agreements hitherto reached with other 
countries, the United States made a point 
of retaining the right to inspect and control 
the establishment of the reactor projects and 
the use of the fissile materials they sup- 
plied. In our agreement, the United States 
has consented to recognize inspection and 
control by Euratom. 

Since the governments of the six countries 
have delegated to Euratom the ownership 
of fissile material, the community has been 
able to secure recognition of its own in- 
spection and control. Is that not a strik- 
ing example of the community’s value? We 
regard this acceptance as something much 
more important than a satisfaction of pres- 
tige: we regard it as the germ of a world 
inspection and control of atomic energy. 
Our young community, endowed quite sim- 
ply with the confidence of our governments, 
is in process of establishing inspection and 
control of a new type, and one which could 
serve as an example to all nations. 

The agreement with the United States, 
therefore, embodies great hopes, ranging 
from technical subjects to high politics. As 
it happens, it has been signed just today by 
President Eisenhower; and if I have been 
somewhat leisurely in the course of my state- 
ment today, it was in order to wait for the 
precise moment when I could publicly an- 
nounce it. 

I should like to conclude this statement 
by saying that the Euratom Commission has 
sought to give the Members of Parliament 
of our six countries the completest possible 
information on our problems, without try- 


ing to conceal their difficulty. It has sought” 


also to bring before you all the hopes which 
its work arouses and, in particular, those 
which may be realized in a few weeks’ time, 
now that the agreement with the United 
States lies before Congress. 





Congress Has Done Much This 


Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial taken from the Independent, a 
Pasadena, Calif., daily, July 24 edition, 
entitled “Congress Has Done Much This 
Session”: ’ 

Congress HAs DoNE MucH THIS SESSION 


The 85th Congress is nearing the end of 
& respectable road. Perhaps Congressmen 
haven't made many bold strokes this session, 
but they have passed a lot of good, solid leg- 
islation and they have kept party rancor at 
* minimum during an election year. » 

Both Houses have been energetic and effi- 
cient. In many cases they pushed something 
Tequested by President Eisenhower beyond 
Where the President was willing to go. 

Often the legislation reaching the Presi- 
dent’s desk has differed in some respects from 
What he asked for, but Congress has usually 
given him a bili he can live with, and he 
— found use of his veto power advisable. 

§ worth noting that there has been con- 


who know its value, Democratic Majority 
er LynDoN JOHNSON and Republican 
ity Leader WiLL1AM KNOWLAND, 
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Both are strong characters, giving a meas- 
ure of leadership which has unfortunately 
often been lacking of late from the White 
House. 

It is a paradox of our Government today 
that President Eisenhower has gotten behind 
an excellent legislative program, but hasn’t 
pushed. 

Thanks in great measure to JOHNSON and 
KNOWLAND, and in the House to Democratic 
Majority Leader Sam RayBuRN and Repub- 
lican Minority Leader Joz Martin, key bills 
have won the backing of the middle-of-the- 
road Republicans and Democrats, leaving a 
few die-hards on the extreme fringes in op- 
position. 

By the time it adjourns, the 85th Congress 


- will have chalked up more important legisla- 


tion to its credit than any Congress in 25 
years. 

To accomplish this, leaders have had to use 
their utmost skill to maneuver critical bills 
around death-dealing amendments and 
through dust-catching committee pigeon- 
holes. Our Congress deserves the Nation’s 
thanks. 

KNOWLAND is especially to be commended 
for remaining.at the helm in Washington 
while his political future rides on his own 
campaign for governor of California. 

Although his presence in the State would 
boost his chances against Attorney General 
Edmund G. Brown, KNOWLAND has chosen to 
put country before self. 





Puts Cramps on Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


\ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 
Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 


* unanimous consent I incorporate into the 


RECORD @ newspaper editorial from the 
Newark Advocate, which was sent to me 
by one of my good friends, Fred C. Mor- 
rison, of Newark, Ohio. 

This editorial was written, I am ad- 
vised, by Frank Spencer, Jr., the son of a 
very close friend of mine, the owner and 
publisher of the Newark Advocate. To 
my way of thinking, it is an excellent 
piece of journalism, and I commend it to 
the attention of every Member of the 
Congress who still values the right of free 
speech and the principles of free private 
enterprise. , 

The questionable tactics brought to 
light by this editorial, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will certainly destroy some of the 
liberties for which many of us have 
fought, and if the Government persists 
in such interference with private enter- 


_prise, it will not be long before our 


economy is completely Government-op- 
erated. By this latest maneuver, the 
New Dealers, after setting up a gigantic 
Government monopoly in the form of 
the TVA, have now denied private indus- 
try, which must compete for business 
with TVA, the right to criticize its activ- 
ities without paying a completely unrea- 
sonable tax for the privilege of doing so. 
At the same time, all of us taxpayers are 
forced to subsidize not only the opera- 
tions of TVA, but also we are expected to 
pay for the expense of promoting and ad- 
vertising its operations. 

I hope and trust that each Member of 
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Congress will find time to read carefully 
this excellent editorial: 
Pours CRAMP ON FREEDOM 


When freedom of the press is in any way 
jeopardized, or even mildly threatened, we 
feel we have the right to speak up. At this 
point we should like to defend the rights of 
our advertisers to speak their minds without 
intimidation. It has recently come to our 
attention that the rights of the private power 
companies to speak up freely in the press are 
being encroached upon through a devious, if 
not downright sneaky means. A recent rul- 
ing by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Russell C. Harrington, states, in effect, 
that private power companies using advertis- 
ing to talk against Government-owned power 
are engaging in political propaganda, and, as 
such, those advertisements are not tax de- 
ductible. It is all to6 clear as to what the 
Government’s getting at: it would like to 
strangle its opposition. Private power com- 
panies have spent millions of dollars to bring 
their point of view to the American people. 
Are they now to be penalized for voicing 
that opinion? 

What the Internal Revenue Service has de- 
creed is nothing more than a censorship of 
advertising. While it would not (as yet, at 
any rate) dare to outlaw advertising against 
Government power projects, it has put a seri- 
ous cramp on the private power companies’ 
ability to propagandize effectively. And in so 
doing, the Government is working on a dou- 
ble standard. At the same time the private 
companies are being penalized for publicly 
stating their case, the Government itself, 
upon the 25th anniversary of the Tennessee 
Valley Anthority, issued a publicity kit, dis- 
patched to 400 newspapers all over the coun- 
try, extolling the virtues of the TVA. The 
expense of those kits was, in all probability, 
borne by the American taxpayer. In other 
words, the Government, each and every day, 
is given free newspaper space for its own 
power projects. Privately owned power com- 
panies, on the other hand, have to pay for 
their space through advertising. 

Advertising has always been considered a 
legitimate business expense. As such, it has 
been deductible for tax purposes. Are we 
now entering an era in which the Govern- 
ment may decide what kind of advertising 
is good and what is bad? The Internal Reve- 
nue ruling stated that advertising “incurred 
primarily for lobbying purposes, for the pro- 
motion or defeat of legislation, for political 
purposes * * * or for the furtherance of 
matters in the area of political controversy” 
is disallowed for the purpose of tax deduc- 
tion. It would seem clear that the Govern- 
ment is using a very clever and underhanded 
means to do away with its opposition within 
the open forums of the country’s newspapers. 
The freedom of any group to advance its own 
point of view should never stand in jeopardy 
of disappearing through an encroachment 
on that freedom by the Government. How- 
ever underhanded and indirect the means 
may be, the end result is clear: freedom of 
speech is in danger of being destroyed. 





Dominican Republic Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago there came to my attention an 
article by United Press International. 
I have spoken in behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic on oc- 
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casion, and have been met with critics 
who speak of that Government as de- 
pressing for the individual. I submit 
this article to illustrate that the Dom- 
inican Government does concern itself 
with the welfare of the people, individ- 
ually and collectively. For all of our 
economic assistance to the ‘so-called 
backward countries, we have yet to in- 
spire in any nation an announcement 
like this. I want to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that it is 
done without economic assistance under 
the mutual security bill, and is done 
with the lowest assistance cost to the 

United States of any country even in- 

cluding any military assistance. I con- 

gratulate the Dominican Republic upon 
this forward step. 

The article follows: 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC WILL CELEBRATE 
THE CENTURY OF THE RESTORATION OF ITS 
INDEPENDENCE BY GIVING THE FINAL 
‘TOUCHES TO A HUGE PLAN OF PUBLIC WORKS 
ALL AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Crupap TrusiLLo, July 24.—The Domini- 

can Republic, according to an announce- 
ment made today, is planning to celebrate 
in 1963 the century of its independence with 
the completion of a huge plan aimed to the 
betterment of the conditions of the Domini- 
can people. 

Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, leading 
figure of the Dominican public life, has set 
the year 1963, year of the century of the 
restoration, as the Dominican called the war 
against Spain, for the completion of a pro- 
gram which includes the following goals: 

1. Total literacy in the country. 

2. Complete electrification of the rural re- 
gions of the country. 

3. Erradication of malaria. 

4. A program of colonization, within 
which there will not be a single peasant 
family who will not be the owner of land, 
and the teaching of the most modern meth- 
ods of cultivation. 

5. Intensive construction of suitable 
dwellings for the families living in the rural 
areas as well as in the cities. 

To execute these programs the Govern- 
ment intends to utilize the technical assist- 
ance services of such international organiza- 
tions as UNESCO, OAS, FAO, and others, 
but all expenditures will be met by the 
Dominican Government. 





The Iraqi Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to read to the distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
two articles written by Col. Talbot Pat- 
rick, editor and publisher of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald, who was 
on the scene in Baghdad during recent 
events. Colonel Patrick, who is a bril- 
liant journalist and successful business- 
man, gives us firsthand information 
which might be of value to the Con- 
gress and the Nation in considering the 
true aspects of our Middle East prob- 
lems. I hope the membership, the State 
Department, as well as the Central In- 
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telligence Agency will take time to read 
these interesting stories: 
Ar To LEBANON IssuE SPARKED IRAQI REVOLT 


(Eprror’s Notre.—Talbot Patrick, editor 
and publisher of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Eve- 
ning Herald, has traveled in many coun- 
tries. He arrived in Baghdad 2 days before 
the revolution. Now on his way home and 
free of the Iraqi censorship, Patrick gives 
here an authoritative report on the spark 
that set off the revolt.) 


(By Talbot Patrick) 


RoME.—The revolution in Iraq was exe- 
cuted by troops ordered to go by airlift 
to Lebanon to support the Government of 
that.country. 

“We were ordered to fight against our 
brother Arabs,” commented one army officer 
who participated in the revolution. “Rather 
than that when our units were on the way 
from the base toward northern Iraq, we 
stopped in Baghdad and asked the King to 
abdicate and the prince regent to give up 
his power. 

“They fired on us from the palace. We 
returned the fire. Finally, when they came 
out from the burning building, they were 
shot.” 

The troops came from the 20th Brigade 
base outside Baghdad. The brigade was 
commanded by Brig. Abdul Karim Kassem, 
who headed the revolt and has since become 
Premier. 

It was after announcement of the success- 
ful revolution over the Iraqi Government 
radio, which is monitored in neighboring 
countries, that American marines were or- 
dered to Lebanon. 

The fact that orders to go to Lebanon 
were the spark that set off revolution was 
not a secret in Baghdad. But I would have 
hesitated to be so definite about something 
that Iraqi newspaper acquaintances as well 
as others told me if I had not been able to 
confirm them through an individual with 
unusual contacts. 

For his own future protection in the Mid- 
dle East, I must keep secret the identity of 
this man. But I can say that for years he 
has had intimate contact with members of 
the former government, as well as with lead- 
ers of the then opposition, which has sup- 
plied many officials of the new Iraqi Govern- 
ment. And in addition he has had close con- 
tact with foreign diplomatic sources, not only 
in Iraq but elsewhere. 

He was absolutely definite about the order. 
He had talked with men who received it and 
then rebelled. 

“I should not have been surprised,” he 
said, “but I hadn’t expected it so soon, even 
though there had been previous signs that 
it would come.” 

At the time that. Iraq and Jordan were 
being joined together, he said, one division 
planned some sort of action against the Gov- 
ernment. But levies of other troops and of 
tribesmen supporting the Government were 
sent to camp on either side of the division. 

“The leaders in the division suspected 
that someone had gotten wind of their plot,” 
my informant said, “so the day set for a 
revolt passed without any action.” 

On another occasion, he said, the King 


and the prince regent went to inspect army” 


maneuvers. Two artillery shells landed near 
the royal tent, one quite close. A court- 
martial was told “It was all a mistake.” But 
the King and prince regent hastily left the 
maneuver area for a return to Baghdad. 

“Things had reached such a point,” said 
my informant, “that most of my friends 
in the Government were trying to ease out— 
before something happened. Men who once 
were Government supporters had reached the 
point of themselves being disgusted with 
the way things ran. 

“It was said in business and-government 
circles that if you wanted to start a business 
of any size the prince regent had to be given 


~ 







60 percent of the stock before you could start 
in business. A small clique ran eye; 
for the members’ personal benefit, ang the 
nation and its people got very, very little.” 
At least at this time, in his opinion, the 
great mass of the Iraqi people, as well as an 
overwhelming majority of the educated and 
more advanced groups in the country, 
port the new Government and the ideas for 
which its spokesmen have said it stands, 
Iraq REVOLT DESCRIBED IN DETAIL By Sourg 
CAROLINA EDITOR 


(Eprror’s Note.—An American editor hap- 
pened into Baghdad 2 days before the world. 
shaking July 14. For more than a week he 
was eye and ear witness to the Iraqi 
heaval. Talbot Patrick, editor-publisher of 
the Evening Herald of Rock Hill, S. C,, now 
has arrived in Europe with the following 
detailed account.) . 

(By Talbot Patrick, editor-publisher, Eye. 
ning Herald, Rock Hill, S. C.) 


RomME.—The death list of the Iraq revoly. 
tion totals several dozen instead of thou. 
sands—and perhaps I am alive to write these 
words—because of the remarkable control 
taken over Baghdad’s million people by the 
army group which put through the revyolu- 
tion. 

I believe one reason the army could main. 
tain such control was because the mass of 
the people apparently welcomed the revolu- 
tion. 

At 7:30 the morning of the revolution I 
woke to hear coming from a distance the 
sound of rhythmic continued shouting. 
Then the sound died away in the morning 
noises of a big city. I began the routine of 
tea and rolls in my room, shaving, bathing. 

At 8:30 a knock at my door. Half dressed, 
I cracked the door open. It was an Iraqi 
newspaper friend. Excitedly, he burst in, 

“You got here the right time,” he almost 
shouted. “There’s been a revolution. It 
started at 4:30 this morning. It’s all over 
now. A group of army officers did it. The 
King is dead. The crown prince, his uncle, 
is dead. You better stay here in the hotel. 
I'll come back later for you.” 

I had him repeat what he’d said. Just 
the afternoon before, my first day in Bagh- 
dad, I had had a long talk with the director 
general of the Information Ministry, a brig- 
adier in the army. This same morning, he 
had told me, the King and various Ministers 
were to go to an international conference at 
Istanbul. 

“He’s out now,” my friend said. “All the 
old government are out. I think some of 
the Ministers may be dead. People are 
crowding in-the streets. I think you better 
stay inside until I come for you.” 

He left. Finishing dressing, I went to the 
lobby of the small hotel. Strangers, Ameri- 
cans and Europeans,were standing around a8 
if they didn’t know what to do. At the Te 
ception desk the clerk said, “Yes, there had 
been & revolution. It was announced over 
the Government radio. Everything in Bagh- 
dad was closed up. The telephone system 
was dead. Better stay in the hotel. 

Little by little strangers began to speak to 
each other. A small gray-haired American 
woman said, “I woke up early and when! 


looked out I saw soldiers on the roof of the . 


four-story building across the street from my 
end of the hotel. They seemed to be search- 
ing a couple of small penthouses on the roof. 
Then one of them came and looked over the 
side of the balcony of the floor below. But 
there wasn’t anybody on any of the balconies 
below. Then the soldiers went away.” 
Hearing shouting, I looked out. Up about 
@ quarter of a block the hotel street ¢ 
at. what evidently was one of the city’s main 
streets. A group of shouting men A 
past. Later came a truck crowded with more 


shouting people, with others hanging onto 


the outside of it. ay 
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1 ventured out onto the sidewalk. Of the 
few people on my street none seemed to pay 
ticular attention to me. So I drifted 
ously toward the corner. More people 
here, along the sidewalks on each side of the 
street; men, boys, a few women in the black 
shawls which cover them from héad to foot 
with only part of their faces exposed. 

Another crowded truck came by. Held 
high at the front of it was a big photograph 
of Egypt’s Nasser. The shouting men in the 
truck mostly looked young. People along 
the street clapped as they went by. 

None of the usually numerous white-uni- 
formed police with white spike-topped hel- 
mets were in sight. 

Along came a group on foot, young men, 
older boys. Again a picture of Nasser was 
carried. They stopped at the intersection as 
one of their number shouted a short talk 
to them and to the people on the sidewalk, 
then all wavea their arms in the air, shouted 
and went on. 

From time to time, on the sidewalk, I saw 
apparent friends meet each other. They 
beamed with smiles, sometimes embraced, 
kissed each other on the cheeks. 

Up the street, horn blowing, came rushing 
a private car with women leaning out the 
windows from the back seat and the seat 
beside the driver. They were Iraqis, dressed 
in European clothes, their faces wild with de- 
Jight, shrieking out to all who might hear. 
More hand clapping from the spectators for 
them. 

One crowd, bigger than most, had heen 

dragging something dark along the pave- 
ment. Not until the next day did I realize 
it may have been what was left of a human 
body. 
Most of the groups on foot and in trucks 
were coming from the north, the direction 
of a number of government buildings. Just 
past my street intersection, on the other side 
of the street, was another government build- 
ing. Set back about 100 feet from the side- 
walk, its three stories were topped by a big 
crown set with electric-light bulbs.’ As one 
of the groups on foot came in front of this 
building, several rocks were thrown at it and 
the group started to slow down, 

Then two men in khaki uniforms who 
had been toward the back of the group 
walked forward into: it talking. One or 
2 more rocks were thrown, but then the 
group moved on, 

Several groups later, the same thing hap- 
pened. Later on, another group started in 
off the street toward the building. “They’re 
going to break in,” I thought. But again” 
& couple of men in uniform stepped for- 
ward, pointed back down the street where, 
from the way they had come, there was 
ee And the group turned back that 

By ani time, I realized, just as every 
truck and group had at least one picture of 
Nasser, every broup of any size included a 
couple of men in khaki who walked incon- 
Spicuously toward the rear of the group 
until action by them was needed for pro- 
tection of the government building. Their 
actions suggested some organization or-con- 
trol of what was going on. 
ae & while I went back to the hotel, 
a there when my ftiend returned at 

“Everybody is going to have to get off 
ee.” he said “There is going to be 
er call a curfew from 1 o’clock this 
ing” Con until 5 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
wg oS)” he answered a question from me, 
Pond is a whole new government. Maybe 
ies can take you to the Ministry of 
eiae s on and you can get news to send 

Associated Press, But I must go now 
use of the curfew.” 

That afternoon the strangers who were 

re in as fellow guests began exchanging 
ports and rumors they had heard: 


cauti 


the British Embassy had been burned out; 
British, Americans, some other foreigners 
had been killed. 

The big uncertainty was whether the 
army division which had taken control of 
Baghdad and begun the revolution would 
receive “support or encounter opposition 
from the greater part of the army, most of 
it to the north. Some of us with experience 

n other countries realized only too well 

hat a fight between different units of the 
army, or anything else which lifted army 
control from Baghdad, would result in the 
lowest elements of the city running wild 
in an orgy of looting, murder and destruc- 
tion. Foreigners would be prime targets of 
such mobs, 

The streets emptied gradually that after- 
noon. Individuals and small groups up to 
3 or 4 were seen long after the 1 o’clock 
curfew. The radio announced that the next 
day everything was to be business as usual. 
But in the hotel the night was uneasy. 

The next morning, the vacant lot across 
the street from my room was a tangle of 
parked cars. Many people were on the 
street. But the people stood talking to- 
gether, often with excited gestures instead 
of moving about normally. About 9: 30 my 
friend came in his automobile for me. 

“We'll see if we can get to the Ministry 
of Informatio,” he said. Several blocks 
along we came to a traffic circle, where a 
street coming from a bridge over the Tigris 
River intersected the one we were on. Two 
tanks were parked at the circle. Crew mem- 
bers, distinguished by blue berets, sat on 
top of the tanks and sprawled on the grass 
of the circle nursing submachineguns and 
rifles, 

Up ahead of us, several men started run- 
ning in the direction we were headed. In a 
moment, it seemed, the movement spread 
our way, so that not only was a crowd of 
runners forming ahead of us but more were 
coming from behind. MHastily, my friend 
turned up a narrow side street. 

We got onto a street parallel with the first 
one, to try to continue in the direction we 
wanted. Once again something beyond our 
sight started the formation on the run of 
another crowd. Again my friend took to a 
narrow side street. Finding a place to 
squeeze in between other cars, he parked. 

“I do not think we better try to go to the 
Ministry now,” he said. “We will go to a 
newspaper office.” I followed him into a 
winding lane.so narrow that if I had spread 
my arms wide I would have touched the 
walis on each side at some places. From 
the corner of my eye I watched™nervously 
the people we met. But, as they seemed to 
pay no particular attention to me, I relaxed. 

“This is a part of the old city,” my friend 
explained as we turned off into another lane 
in which overhanging enclosed balconies al- 
most met at places. 

_The newspaper office was in small rooms on 
the second floor of an old building. My 
friend took me into one office where I met 
@ couple of men who could speak a little 
English. One was a sports editor, another 
some sort of departmental editor. I was 
asked to sit down. 

I was offered an American soft drink. The 
editors settled down to work, one writing 
Arabic with a pen from right to left on 
coarse copy paper. My friend said it would 
be all right if-I just stayed there while he 
went off on an errand. 

Interruptions came frequently for the 
working editors. Men who came in beamed, 
sometimes embraced those already there. 
The feeling between them seemed to be of 
intense jubilation. 

Another round of soft drinks, this time a 
citrus-flavored carbonated drink. In pauses, 
various men talked to me about the govern- 
ment that had been overthrown, of corrup- 
tion and thieves in high places, that the 
rulers of the Hashemits family had been im- 
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posed on Iraq by the British after World 
War II when Iraq supposedly was to be a free 
nation. 

“It was a police state,” they said again 
and again. “They had spies on the people. 
A report by even an unimportant police- 
man against you could mean a stop to your 
business; maybe you would be put in prison. 
Our written constitution has in it the same 
freedoms you have in America; but the peo- 
ple who controlled the government did not 
carry out what was in the constitution.” 

The radio had offered a 10,000 dinar 
($28,000) reward for information leading to 
the capture of Nuri Said, former prime min- 
ister. 

“I thought he was supposed to be an hon- 
est man,’ I said of this Iraqi, who has been 
the strong man of his country. 

“Perhaps so,” was the answer, “but he 
defended and kept in high places men he 
knew were crooks.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because he needed 
power,” was the answer. 

I mentioned something about my getting 
a statement from the new government so 
the outside world might know something 
official other than what was gotten by moni- 
toring the Iraqi gavernment radio. 

“The government is not going to make 
any statement,” said one man who appar- 
ently was in close touch with some of the 
leaders, “until after: the United States has 
issued a statement about what has hap- 
pened in Iraq.” 

I tried to argue that the right sort of 
Iraqi statement might have some effect on 
what sort of position the United States Gov- 
ernment would take. 

My friend returned. There was more talk 
about the “thieves, spies, and robbers” of the 
former government, Coffee was passed to 
everybody. 

“You said the group of army officers who 
accomplished the revolution are all young 
men, so junior that nobody knows them,” 
I said to the man who seemed in such 
close touch with the new group. “What 
about the other divisions of the army in 
other parts of the country? Did the senior 
officers commanding fall in with and agree 
to what has been done?” 

He shook his head. “They didn’t. Before 
they knew what had happened, they were 
put under arrest.” And, he declared, what 
later days apparently bore out as true, the 
whole army supported the new government. 

Then, just before we left, and when I had 
tried again to sell the idea of the new govern- 
ment issuing a statement of its policies to 
the outside world, using me to get it to the 
Associated Press, one of the men told me the 
AP had an Iraqi part-time correspondent in 
Baghdad. So, a couple of days later when 
the cable office opened up and I heard from 
both Iraqi and American sources that the AP 
man had filed news reports, I dropped my 
own efforts to get news out. 

It wasn’t until a week and a-day after the 
revolution that I learned from Stan Carter 
of the AP Rome bureau, first foreign cor- 
respondent to reach Baghdad after the revo- 
lution, that the Iraqi AP-man had been put 
in jail after only a day or two of sending out 
news on the revolution. No word of that 
came to me from either Iraqi sources or offi- 
cial American ones in Baghdad. 

Tension and worry among foreigners eased 
considerably after the third day of the new 
government. Iraqi people were still highly 
emotional, but settling. After the first day, 
curfew was from 6 p»m. to 5 a.m. Later it 
was 8 p. m. to 6 a. m. 

A man from the American Embassy made 
a round of hotels where there were Ameri- 
cans. He said little more than not to worry, 
to stay in off the streets, that the embassy 
had no idea when the country would open 
its borders so that people might leave. He 
said the United States State Department 


them to keep his 
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said all Americans in Iraq were safe and, in 
answer to & question, said no Americans 
had been killed. (Later it was learned that 
three Americans were killed.) 

Then came the landing of American Ma- 
rines in Lebanon, followed by landing of air- 
borne British troops in Jordan. Reaction 
among Iraqi friends and acquaintances was 
immediate and strong. They demanded ex- 
planations of “Why, why, why?” and in al- 
most every sentence was implied the ques- 
tion, “Are they going to attack us?” 

Life grew more worrisome for us again. 

A report that the airport would be opened 
two mornings each week somehow failed to 
be borne out in fact. But the American Em- 
bassy, followed by the British, did arrange 
for charter planes to get some pregnant 

men, sick people, children out. More such 
flights are in prospect for the future. But 
most Americans and other foreigners are 
with uncertainty. 
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Will the Reds Also Withdraw? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under. leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial which 


appeared in the July 25 issue of the Flint 
Journal, lint, Mich. This editorial 
very effectively exposes the hypocrisy of 
Russia in attempting to assume the po- 
sition of champion of Arab nationalism 
in the Middle East: 


WILL THE REDS ALSO WITHDRAW? 
We are hearing a great deal about Arab 
nationalism these days. 
It can be defined as the desire of the Arab 
peoples to be free from colonial domination 


and exploitation. And it is a very real, very 
dynamic force in the Middle East. 

One of the self-professed champions of 
Arab nationalism is Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev of Soviet Russia. He sees in the pres- 
ence of American Marines in Lebanon and 
of British troops in Jordan a threat to Arab 
nationalism and the self-determination of 
other Arab countries. He has expressed 
righteous indignation at this so-called ag- 
gression by British and American forces. 

He chooses to ignore the fact that they 
were invited, and that Officials of both the 
United States and Britain have promised 
the troops will be withdrawn as soon as the 
United Nations can provide protection 
against the kind of coup -which ,occurred in 
Iraq. 

This pose of righteous indignation on the 
part of Mr. Khrushchev is ludicrous. It 
would be downright funny were there not 
60 many tragic overtones. 

The role of protector of Moslem political 
rights ill befits Khrushchev or the Soviet 
Union. There are an estimated 15 to 20 mil- 
lion Moslems living within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. They include the Azer- 
baidzhanis, the Uzbeks, Turkmen, Tadzhiks, 
Kirgiz, and Kazakhs, among others. The ra- 
cial and religious backgrounds of these peo- 
ple, their culture, and languages are more 
akin to Turkey, Iran, and other Moslem na- 
tions of the Middle East than to European 
Russia. The Russian czars conquered them, 
and the Communists have carried on the ef- 
forts to destroy their Moslem religion, cul- 
ture, and traditions. 
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This question is asked by the New York 
Times: “If self-rule is good for Egyptians and 
Iraqis, Why is it not good for Uzbeks and 
Azerbaidzhanis?” 

And columnist David Lawrence points out 
that while it is well to sympathize with the 
aspirations of Arab nationalism, the hopes 
of any nationalism can be crushed by the 
tyranny of a new kind of colonialism, unless 
military forces are ready to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence 
of smaller countries. 

“Certainly,” he writes,“if the United Na- 
tions acts wisely now in supporting pre- 
ventive measures against indirect aggression 
this will be a long step toward emancipating 
the countries already held captive through 
acts’ of indirect aggression. One wonders 
why so little is heard today about the aspira- 
tions of Polish nationalism, Bulgarian na- 
tionalism, Hungarian nationalism, Ruma- 
nian nationalism, Czechoslovak nationalism, 
Lithuanian nationalism, Latvian national- 
ism, and Estonian nationalism.” 

He wants to know if, when the United 
States and Britain withdraw their troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan, the Soviets will 
withdraw their troops from all the countries 
they now occupy by force of arms? 

There is only one answer to that question. 





Statement by R. B. Wilson Before the 
House Committee on Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to extend 
the remarks of R. B. Wilson, the presi- 
dent. of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., made before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works this morning: 

STATEMENT BY R. B. WmLsON BEFoRE PUBLIC 

WorxKS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 

ATIVES, JULY 29, 1958 


My name is R. B. Wilson. I am president 
of the Mississippi Power & Light Co., an in- 
vestor-owned taxpaying utility, which serves 
approximately 175,000 customers with elec- 
tric service in 44 counties in western Missis- 
sippi. My company was organized in 1923 
and has played an important part in the 
economic growth of this area for the past 
35 years and represents an increase in in- 
vestment of over 100 million in facilities 
during this time. 

I am here today in opposition to Senate 
bill 1869 for all of the reasons that some 
of my colleagues have previously placed be- 
for you but specifically for the purpose of 
showing what this bill can do to my com- 
pany. 

I want to take a few minutes to show you 
how the TVA has expanded in Mississippi, a 
State that has only an infinitesimal area in 
the Tennessee Valley. This map [not print- 
ed in the Rrecorp] shows the service areas of 
the companies serving Mississippi prior to the 
advent of TVA. This next map {not printed 
in the Recorp] shows the initial area served 
by the TVA around 1934 having acquired 
the area indicated from our neighboring 
company by what amounted to coercion. 
Note also the 44-kilovolt line (but insulated 
for 110 kilovolts) running from Tupelo to 
Batesville. This line was build in 1938 to 
serve a flood-control project in my com- 
pany’s territory, although we were ready, 
willing and able to serve this project with its 


power requirements. Now look at the gery. 
ice area claimed by TVA in Mississippi to. 
day. The area indicated in yellow, 
again been acquired from an investor-owned 
taxpaying electric company under threat of 
competition with the subsidized rates of 
TVA. Also, note the cross-hatched ares 
where their claimed service area has been 
extended into and overlaps our service area, 
True, the suppliers of TVA electricity in our 
area are the REA co-ops, but the subsidigeq 
rates prevail and we are constantly threat. 
ened with the loss of customers to this manj. 
festly unfair competition. As late ag 1950, 
TVA through an arrangement with North 
Central Mississippi Electric Power Associa. 
tion, again expanded into De Soto, Tate, ang 
Marshall Counties with the announced pur. 
pose of the co-op of serving not only the 
rural area, which was already adeq 
served by Mississippi Power & Light Co. with 
over 1,000 miles of rural line, but also the 
towns in these counties as well, as wag eyi- 
denced by the public statements made by 
the co-ops in the press and elsewhere. 

We do not have time to go into this now 
except to say that we-are having a life-and- 
death struggle with this co-op, supplied by 
subsidized TVA power, to keep them from 
taking this entire area away from us. There 
are some 15 or 20 cases presently pending in 
the courts and before the Public Service 
Commission whereby we hope to protect 
this part of our service area from this un- 
fair competition. If Senate bill 1869 is 
passed, not only could our service area which 
has been overlapped by TVA be taken over 
by the TVA-supplied co-ops or by TVA it- 
self, but additional parts of 14 counties as 
well, as indicated by this map [not printed 
in the Rrecorp]. Included in the area that 
could immediately be served by TVA directly 
or through the REA co-ops supplied by TVA, 
under the most conservative interpretation 
of the bill, are 32,710 of our customers (19 
percent), $4,401,000 in revenue (15 percent), 
and $17,994,000 of plant investment (14 per- 
cent), to say nothing of the tax loss to the 
various taxing authorities of over $1 million; 
and this does not include the additional area 
possible under the 5-mile extension proyi- 
sion. Too, under the bill, interconnections 
can be made with other systems. Presently 
there is pending before the Mississippi Pub- 
lic Service Commission an application from 
two G. & T. co-ops to build generating 
plants and transmission lines in south Mis- 
sissippi and north Mississippi. The infor- 
mation on file with the Public Service Com- 
“mission indicates that interconnections Will 
be made with TVA. If these plants are built, 
it is Obvious that with the passage of this 
bill TVA through REA could cover the entire 
State of Mississippi in a very short time. 

In conclusion, I want to submit to this 
committee that at the present time the only 
reason there is an excuse for TVA power in 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co.'s service 
area is to serve certain REA co-ops. Our 
company has ample generating capacity and 
charges reasonable rates to the co-ops for 
serving the rural customer in our section of 


the State. We have advised REA officials of 


our willingness to enter into long-term con 
tracts for the power supply to all the co-0ps 
in our territory from multipoints of delivery 
on our transmission system, eliminating, tht 
necessity of building costly and duplicating 
transmission lines. The rate of 
course be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. It is my 
opinion that there is absolutely no 


for the passage of Senate bill 1869 and the 


further extension of the service area already 
being subsidized by the electric $6 
all over the United States. Our company. 


ready, willing, and able to serve the “= ig 


and all others at reasonable rates W 

long-term contracts and thereby relieve the 
TVA of this load and the need for 
build additional and unneeded generation. 
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Address by Hon. J. Dudley Digges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Charles 
County in the State of Maryland, which 
is located just south of Washington on 
the Potomac, is celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of its founding this year. 

The people of that county have spent 
tHe past months arranging a celebration 
which terminates with a week of festivi- 
ties during the week of September 13 
through September 20 of this fall. Last 
week, I had the pleasure of attending a 
kick-off as a prelude to the final events 
of this year. 

The Honorable J. Dudley Digges, judge 
of the Seventh Maryland Judicial Cir- 
cuit, gave a very interesting address to 
the members of the press and guests 
who were at that press party. Since 
every Member of Congress has received 
an invitation to this celebration, I 


‘ thought it would be of interest to them 


as well as all their constituents that this 

address be printed in the Appendix of 

the REcorD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, even though it 
will exceed the usual cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AppREss OF JUDGE J. DuDLEY DIGGES TO PRESS 
Party AT ROsE Hint, Port TosBacco, Mb., 
JULY 19, 1958 
It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 

to Charles County—God bless you. It is 

particularly pleasing to have you here at 
this time when we are celebrating our 300th 
anniversary as a politica] entity. 

Three hundred years is a long time and 
many things happen and many changes are 
made, Perhaps the most dynamic of these 
changes is the capsuling of time and space. 


, 48 members of the fourth estate you are 


ey better aware of this than most 
us. 

Think back to the days when this was 
virgin forest inhabited by Indians and later 
when the first settlements were hewn from 
these forests. Go back to the days of Col- 
onial America when George Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders visited here in 
Charles County. 

Before.telling you of some of its history, 
I should like to locate our county by refer- 
ence to this map of the Potomac River- 
Chesapeake Bay area, 

You will note that the Potomac River 
makes what is referred to as a “dogleg” 
bend, thus creating a river frontage on two 
sides of the county. On the third side there 
are two rivers, the Wicomico and the Pa- 
a We are bounded on the north by 

ce Georges County. Our county is 
Scross the river from such wellknown Vir- 
—~ Places as Mt. Vernon, Quantico, Wake- 
= and Stratford. In fact, it is the only 
oe ileal subdivision from which one may 
George Washington's birthplace, his 

ot the place of his burials 
ine 7 County was established May 10, 
ha a named “Charles” in honor of 
_ alvert, young son of Cecelius Cal- 
» the Second Lord Baltimore.- Charles 
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Calvert later became the Third Lord Balti- 
more. 

The first white man known to have vis- 
ited Charles County was Capt. John Smith 
who came to Port Tobacco in 1608 in the 
Discovery, one of his three famous ships. 
He explored the Potomac River and its many 
tributaries and traded with the Potopacos, 
Nanjemoys, Pomonkeys, Chiggamuxens, Wi- 
comicos, and Piccawaxens, friendly Indian 
tribes whose names even now designate our 
beautiful tidal streams. 

Port Tobacco was originally the -settle- 
ment of the friendly Potopac Indians and 
early became an important seaport for vessels 
traveling to. and from England, as well as 
a center of culture in Maryland. It was a 
thriving metropolis—economically and so- 
cially—when Washington was still on the 
planning boards. 

We learn of the importance of this port 
from the extensive trading carried on, from 
the importance of the people who lived on 
the surrounding plantations in the pre- 
revolutionary and revolutionary periods of 
our Nation’s history. That it was import- 
ant as a center of ‘culture may be gleaned 
from the fact that the Beggar’s Opera, when 
it first played in this country, was played 
at Port Tobacco immediately following its 
performance in Williamsburg. It is hard 
for us today to imagine that this village, now 
almost deserted, occupied such:an import- 
ant part in the colonial life of this section 
of the New World at a time when Washing- 
ton was but a swamp and Baltimore had 
but a few crude buildings. 

It might be interesting at this point to 
note that the first census taken in 1790 
showed a population in Charles County of 
about 20,000, which figure was not again 
reached until the iast census in 1950. 

Port Tobacco, the origiriml county seat, 
remained as such until the courthouse was 
burned in 1892. During its long history 
it was the scene of many interesting his- 
torical events, as well as folklore. It was 
here that the Potopac Indians were con- 
verted to Christianity by Father Andrew 
White when he baptized the Potopac Indian 
princess. The burning of the courthouse 
is said to have resulted from the defeat of 
&@ proposal to remove the county seat, based 
on the argument that it was too expensive 
to rebuild a courthouse elsewhere. Those 
who advocated keeping the courthouse in 
Port Tobacco were shortly relieved of this 
argument. One night after a poker game a 
group of men decided to remove the records 
from the building and set fire to it. 

Charles County, lying just north of St. 
Mary’s, cradle of religious freedom in the 
New World, can boast of many historical 
places of religious interest. 

Old Durham Episcopal Church, the oldest 
in the county, was erected in 1732. George 
Washington frequently attended services 
there with his friend, General Smallwood, 
and on occasions when he visited his farm 
located a short distance therefrom. 

St. Thomas Manor, overlooking the Port 
Tobacco and Potomac Rivers at Chapel Point, 
is one of the oldest Jesuit institutions in 
North America. The original chapel built 
prior to 1692, and the present manor house 
built in 1741, were used in colonial times as 
headquarters for Jesuit Fathers serving other 

{ colonies as well as Maryland. It has had an 
unbroken chain of pastors since 1662. 

Not far up the valley from old Port Tobacco 

__is Mount Carmel, oldest Carmelite monastery 
in the United States, founded in 1790. 

From the date of its founding down to 
the present time the economy of Charles 
County and the livelihood of its farm popu- 

Jation have depended primarily upon its 

“fertile tobacco fields. Tobacco quickly be- 
came the medium of exchange. Our records 
at the courthouse are replete with references 
to fines being paid in pounds of tobacco, 
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clergymen receiving their pay in tobacco, and 
property being transferred in consideration 
of payment in pounds of tobacco. 

Charles County can boast of complete land 
records and will records, and a more complete 
series of court proceedings than any other 
Maryland county. One can learn much of 
interest from reviewing these _ records. 
Typical of which we learn that the most 
prevalent crime was hog stealing. Hog steal- 
ing was not the theft of a hog as one would 
think today from the use of that term, but 
resulted from the killing of a branded hog 
by huntsmen and therefore more comparable 
to the violation of our present-day game 
laws. One may see from these records that 
land was granted by a description which 
would state a distance in a given direction 
as far as a man may ride on horseback in a 
half day, or as far as an arrow would shoot 
from a bow. 4 

Among these records is a drawing of the 
first courthouse built in 1674, with deed of 
conveyance from John Allen to Lord Balti- 
more in consideration of 20,000 pounds of 
tobacco, agreeing to construct the courthouse 
according to the plans attached and to 
“keep and cause to be kept the said court- 
house and prison in good and sufficient re- 
pair forever, except their foundations shall 
happen to decay with rottenness.” 

Court proceedings show most of the 
prominent lawyers of their time such as 
Daniel Webster, William Pinkney, and Francis 
Scott Key trying cases here. 

To speak of history is really to speak of 
the men and women and their achievements 
in building our Nation. 

Charles County has provided a fair share 
of eitizens whose names have found a place 
in the history of the founding days of the 
colony and the days which have followed. 

To mention a few, John Hanson of Mul- 
berry Grove, born in Charles County in 1714, 
was President of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, during the year 1781-82. 
This should make him the first President of 
these United States. He was 1 of 2 Mary- 
landers designated by his State when all 
States were invited to contribute for Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol at Washington. 

Mulberry Grove is about 2 miles from 
where we are now seated and overlooks the 
Port Tobacco River and valley. 

Thomas Stone, youngest signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, delegate to the 
Continental Congress and a member of the 
committee designated to draft the Articles of 
Confederation, lived at Habre de Venture 
which adjoins Rose Hill. It now stands in 
perfect condition and is of great architec- 
tural interest because it takes the form of a 
crescent at the rim of its gardens fragrant 
with boxwood and flowers. 

Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, whose home 
was Retreat, just west of Port Tobacco, was 
a member of the Continental Congress and 1 
of the 3 Marylanders who signed the Federal 
Constitution. 

To my knowledge, Charles County is the 
only county which can boast of native sons 
signing the Declaration of Independence— 
and—the Federal Constitution. 

We further have Daniel Jenifer, nephew of 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer. He was min- 
ister to Austria and,later a Member of Con- 
gress. He, has ‘been described as a great 
entertainér and frequently had as his guests 
at his home, Charleston, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay for what has been described as 
card-playing, hard-drinking house parties. 
It is said he spoke of these larks as fishing 
trips. The term may have been a bit equivo- 
cal, but it was not wholly inept. They could 
depend on Jenifer for at least one.catch. 
According to tradition, the party would sit 
up all night about the card tables. At dawn 
the host would inyite his guests on the land- 
ing for abit of fishing. There were no dis- 
appointments with the catch, for at the end 
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of each line was a large bottle of cool cham- 
pagne. 

William Smallwood, Colonel of the Mary- 
land Line, the first regiment made up of 
Maryland troops raised in the»Revolutionary 
War, was a close personal friend of General 
Washington. He rose to the rank of major 
general and is credited with saving the 
American Army from total destruction at the 
Battle of Long Island. Honored by his 
friends and neighbors, he was three times 
elected Governor of Maryland. The comple- 
tion of the rebuilding of his home, Small- 
wood's Retreat, is at hand and will be dedi- 
cated as a park during our tercentenary cel- 
ebration this year. 

I also mention two illustrious men of the 
medical field in Revolutionary times—Dr. 
James Craik, of La Grange, and Dr. Gus- 
tavus Brown, of Rose Hill, both personal 
friends and physicians of George Washing- 

whom they treated on his’ deathbed. 


Dr. Craik was Surgeon General of the Revo- 
tionary Army 
I will not further refer to the house at 
Rose Hill because you are here to see it for 
urseives. 
One interesting story about Rose Hill is 


the fact that it was the home during the 
Civil War period of Miss Olivia Floyd and 
her brother, Robert Floyd. They were well- 
nown confederate sympathizers and their 
home was occupied by General Hooker as 
his headquarters. It is said that on one 
occasion during General Hooker’s stuy he 
was trying to intercept a message he be- 
lieved Miss Floyd was to deliver across the 
Potomac. In order to prevent delivery of 
the message he spent the evening before 
the fireplace chatting with her. Little did 
he know that he toasted his feet by the 
message he wanted to intercept. It was 
well-hidden in the ball top of one of the 
fireplace andirons. These andirons are now 

1 the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

La Grange, the home of Dr. Craik, lo- 
cated just across the valley from here, is 
noted for its great outside chimneys and 
the house formed an appropriate setting for 
plantation life. Dr. Craik figured with 
General Washington in every Revolutionary 
battle fought until the war ended at York- 
town. Among the many prominent mili- 
tary figures he treated was Lafayette at 
Brandywine. 

Most of you I am sure are familiar with 
the heroic medical services rendered by Dr. 
Samuel Mudd while in prison after his con- 
viction as a co-conspirator in the Lincoln 
Assassination trial. His home still stands 
in Charles County and is occupied by his 
direct descendants. 

Mt. Republic, built in 1792, apparently 
will last forever with its walls 244 feet thick. 
It is another example of a home of gracious 
living in the Revolutionary period. It was 
owned by Franklin Weerhs, a great enter- 
tainer of whom it is said kept a poker game 
going in his home continuously for 40 years. 
Three times a week he entertained a party 
of young people and many mornings set out 
for a fox hunt without having been to bed 
at all for more than 24 hours. A pack of 
100 fox hounds was maintained at Mt. Re- 
public, and many of the best hunting dogs 
in Maryland have the blood of these hounds 
in their veins. 

In mentioning promiment Charles Coun- 
tians I should include Robert Hanson Har- 
rison, aide and secretary on General Wash- 
ington’s staff and later chief justice of Mary- 
land. He is said to have declined an ap- 
pointment to the United States Supreme 
Court, tendered by his former commander 
when he became President. 

Adm. Raphael Semmes, most famous of 


the Confederate naval heroes, was also a. 


native son. 

Today Charles County fs a quiet rural 
community, whose principal economy is still 
based on our tobacco fields. Behind the 
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modern front of Route 301 you will find that 
there still remains in our county much of 
the same way of life which served our 
fathers. 

The few pictures you have seen are typical 
of the more than eighty houses built prior 
to 1800 and still lived in. This gracious 
manor of Rose Hill is one of these. They 
are wonderfully preserved as a present-day 
monument to our famous sons and a way of 
life which contributed to the foundation 
building and growth of our Nation. 


On behalf of the owners of these homes, - 


as well as the people of Charles County, 
I exterid to each of you a cordial invitation 
to again visit us and see in more detail our 
many places of interest. 





Conditions in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two editor- 
ials which appeared last week in the 
Boston Herald, regarding conditions in 
the Middle East. 

These editorials state with great clar- 
ity the policy decisions which will have 
to be made in that area, and indicate 
some types of solutions which may allow 
us to develop a sturdier foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 24, 
1958] 
Mrpp_e East SOLUTION 


At 3 p. m., on July 15 the United States 
liquidated a bankrupt policy in the Middle 
East. That was the moment when the first 
Marine set foot on the Lebanon shore. 

We can now no longer expect to maintain 
our interests by military alliances propping 
up ailing governments. We can no longer 
mass sufficient influence to preserve the sta- 
tus quo against the machinations of ambi- 
tious leaders, backed with Russian diplomacy, 
Russian arms, and Russian money, and ex- 
ploiting the ferment of nationalism. 

Yet we have announced no new policy 
adapted to the realities in the Middle East. 
Until we do the future is dark and we must 
face the sad alternative of an ignominious 
withdrawal from Lebanon with inadequate 
guaranties or the even more dangerous pros- 
pect of an indefinite occupation. 

There is a solution. There is a course which 
would bring the Middle East into clear step 
with the West and close that area to further 
incursions by Moscow. 

But this new policy must be adopted at 
once, and it must be acclaimed again and 
again and again in clear, simple, and unmis- 
takable terms until it becomes established 
without question as ours. 

We cannot delay this while the United Na- 
tions searches out some expedient or while 
we debate summit conferences and exchange 
recriminatory notes with Khrushchev. The 
time is now. 

The time is now because we have at last 
demonstrated that we cannot be cowed by 
Soviet bluster or diverted by Nasser’s guile. 

We failed to sink the freighters that 
brought Soviet bloc arms to Egypt in 1955 


in outrageous defiance of the West. we 
failed even to take effective action in the 
United Nations against this threat to Peace, 
We backed Nasser against our closest 


without requiring him in return to abide by - 


the United Nations decisions he was flouting 

The implication of American impotence 
or appeasement fostered by such restraints 
is now happily shattered. We have proved 
we have the guts to act. 

This must be the foundation of any policy 
in the Middle East or anywhere, that we are 
ready to fight to maintain our vital concerns, 

But upon that we can, and should, buiig 
a constructive policy which will, within the 
broad limits of conflicting necessities, 
Middle East objectives with ours. We can do 
so far better than the Soviet because we haye 
no imperialist aims, and, despite the propa. 
ganda, the Soviet has. We have an interest 
in Middle East stability and the Soviet seeks 
constant upheaval there. We have a vast 
market for Middle East oil; the Soviet ‘merely 
seeks to block that market. We and others 
in the West have the technical and financial 
capacity to assist the middle eastern peoples 
to a higher standard of living and a share 
in the good things of life; the Soviet, while 
gaining in such capacity, cannot match it, 

The United States must broadcast these 
facts with more emphasis than we have ever 
employed before. We must proclaim over 
and over again that we are prepared to assist 
in all honest attempts of the Arab states to 
achieve a peaceful federation. We must an- 
nounce that we stand ready in company with 
other nations to supply the wherewithal for 
the wise development of the resources of 
these countries. 

For this, we must make clear that we re- 
quire no military alliances, no retention of 
existing kinds or sheiks, no particular goy- 
ernmental regime. These are decisions we 
leave to the free choice of sovereign people. 


But sovereignty is not absolute anywhere. 
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We shall expect that the governments shall , 


respect their international obligations. We 
shall not condone subversion by assassina- 
tion. We shall insist on such safeguards of 
development funds that they do not support 
scurrilous attacks such as the Cairo radio 
has made against us with unremitting zeal. 
We shall expect those development funds to 
be expended in ways to advance the welfare 
of the people rather than the political ambi- 
tions of their leaders. 

We shall insist on the preservation of the 
armistice boundaries of Israel and at settle- 
mént of the refugee problem. 

This is a policy neither of appeasement nor 
intimidation. It answers the plea for bread 
with something more nourishing than the 
stone of military alliances. It brings the 
West into line with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Middle Eastern peoples. 

It will not always be an easy policy to 
carry out—there will always be troublesome 
men like Nasser who prefer adventurism to 
sound construction. No policy will be easy. 
But such a policy as this is honest, honor- 
able, and practicable. It is our one hope to 
circumvent Soviet expansionism in this area. 

How such a policy should be instituted 
and how it might work will be discussed in 
another editorial. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 25, 
1958] 


Mrppie East SOLUTION 


These are the alinements of Arab nation 


alism today: : 
A bloody, military dictatorship, with little” 
respect for treaties, using Soviet arms, 8 
sassination, subversion and the big-lie tech 
nique to strike down other regimes, F 
somewhat more liberal, which do honor theif 
international obligations. sal 
Therein is the dilemma that complicates 
the fashioning of an American policy in the 
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Middle East, the widespread identification of 
Nasserism with Arabism. 
The United States must, as we undertook 
explain here yesterday, adopt as part of 
a new Mideast policy the principle of sup- 
g Arab nationalism. Does that mean 
we must support Nasser because he is the 
nt representative of such nationalism? 
gome intelligent Americans are saying so. 
If it does mean that, then we must aban-~- 
don President Bourguiba, of Tunesia, to 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic. Bourguiba 
has already reported that the Nasser ma- 
chine is at work on his country. 
An American policy that swapped Bour- 
guiba for Nasser would be a self-defeating 


Te we streets of Cairo are illuminated 
terrestrial globes showing the United Arab 
‘Republic stretching from Morocco to Iraq. 
There are clear signs that Nasser is also 

d to move on the non-Arab states 
of Sudan and Iran. 

Yet Nasser’s own people are no better off 
than they were under King Farouk—unless 
it is more comforting to a hungry fellah 
to have his ruler pour money into arma- 
ments than onto dancing girls. 

The solution to this dilemma is not to 
attempt. to do business with Nasser on 
Nasser’s terms. We are not obliged to syp- 
port anything that comes along that uses 
the slogans of pan-Arabism to whitewash 
international thievery. 

We can support and should support any 
Arab nationalist move that will accept basic 
international obligations. And that could 
include Nasser if he changed his tactics. 

The new American policy must a on 
appeasement. We must make clear that 
we shall defend our legitimate ends, through 
the United Nations, if possible, but-by arms, 
if necessary, as we did in Lebanon. But at 
the same time we must hold out the pros- 
pect of generous and friendly assistance for 
the stability and well-being of the area. 

Only by such a course can the presently 

independent Arab States find a satisfying 
alternative to the Nasser type of national- 
It will take time to produce results. Our 
course would have been easier if we could 
have barred Nasser’s intrigues in Iraq. But 
our course would have been much harder 
if we had not moved in to preserve Lebanon’s 
power of decision. 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley, Former 
Chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, at Jamestown, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


° Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the po- 
pe observations of the Honorable 
ames A. Farley are always of interest, 
pss under leave to extend my remarks, 
would like to include the address given 
the former Postmaster General at 
annual dinner of the Chautauqua 
ty Democratic Committee at James- 

N. Y., on July 1, 1958. 
S BY Hon. JAMES A. FARLEY, FORMER 
Oo AN OF THE/NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
Co AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
MMITTEE, ANNUAL DINNER, CHAUTAUQUA 
Counry DEMocraTIc COMMITTEE, JAMES- 

Town, N. Y., JULY 17,1958 

— great American President, Woodrow 
; mM, once said that a man long in public’ 
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affairs ought te withdraw and meditate for 
a year to find out what he has learned. In 
my years of public life, I have been fortunate 
to have witnessed and to have participated 
in American politics from Grassy Point to a 
Cabinet seat in the White House, with a con- 
siderable stopover at Albany, as chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. Even more 
fortunately, I have had opportunity to fol- 
low the advice of Mr. Wilson. I have had 
time to weigh and consider the unfolding 
panorama of the changing American Gov- 
ernment, during nearly a half century of 
what, by common consensus, are the most 
fateful decades of our history. 

It would be strange, indeed, if after reflec- 
tion, I had not reached some views of the 
fundamental structure of our body politic. 
With your permission, these I should like to 
present tonight. I have concerned myself 
with the larger methods and patterns of our 
history, because’I believe that even the great 
personalities of our history are an expres- 
sion of the great American people. I in no 
way demean the greatness of individuals, but 
I think their greatness is derived from ex- 
pressing the underlying forces of their times. 
It always seemed to me that a battle of per- 
sonalities dramatized but, at the same time, 
obscured the great issues. I have, therefore, 
avoided personalities. I cannot refrain from 
observing, however, that those who once, 
and only a short time ago, presumed to 
measure the Democratic Party by a deep 
freeze are now shivering in their vicuna over- 
coats. 

When I started my political career the full 
impact of the 19th century’s industrial revo- 
lution avalanched into the 20th century with 
tremendous pressure upon the then existing 
methods of government. From the Hudson 
to the Golden Gate, and from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi to the Florida Keys 
Americans Knotted at the street corners to 
discuss the@paths the country might take. 
The forces of national growth were beating 
like an angry surf on the constitutional 
foundations of the Republic. It was then, 
as @ young man, that I first learned that 
that great document had not, only a built-in 
resiliency but a magnificent capacity for ex- 
pansion. Without affecting its basic con- 
struction of the 18th century, it permitted 
the expansion of government function to fit 
the incredibly greater forces of the 20th. I 
noted that not only was our Constitution 
pliable enough to react to emergency but 
that the provisional measures often became 
institutionalized through continuing neces- 
sity. I further noted that the two-party 
system was capable of encompassing that 
expansion. I conceived of my party as the 
party of growth, and the Republican Party 
as the party of stabilization, and for both 
I have the greatest respect. It is my convic- 
tion that their reciprocal action upon each 
other provides the actual evolutionary dy- 
namics of our political society. I believe, 
with Mr. Justice Hughes, that a great virtue 
marks also a great limitation. Having iden- 
tified the virtues of both parties it occurred 
to me, in my reflection, that I had also iden- 
tified their limitations. Obviously, in an 
expanding age, the party of growth is the 
better but it must be deeply concerned with 
the method by-which it fulfills its function. 
The reciprocal action of the great parties has 
unfailingly supplied the American people 
with alternates. I relied then, and I rely 
now, unreservedly, on the’ American elec- 
torate to make the proper choice. That is 
why I have always supported the two-party 
system because it, by its very nature, means 
that an intelligent choice is placed before 
the American people. 

Further, I believe that thees two vehicles, 
by their competition, perform their function 
of conveying both the underlying force and 
the conscious intent of the American people. 
Now, if I am correct in my theory it will be 
perceived that my conclusions quite fre- 
quently vary from some of the theories ac- 
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cepted today. For example; in that great 
and exciting campaign of .1912 it was my 
theory that the forces of growth were raging 
for expression. The Republican Party re- 
fused to yield and the Bull Moose Party of 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was born. Now, if 
I am correct, please note the difference in 
conclusion. It is my contention that the 
Bul Moose Party split the Democratic Party 
and not the Republican Party. Had not the 
Bull Moose Party been in existence that vote 
would have expressed itself in the total for 
Mr. Wilson and not for Mr. Taft. The Re- 
publican. Party could not even contain the 
Republican sources of growth within its own 
party, which also describes the condition of 
that party today. This, it seems to me, is a 
most important distinction which runs toe 
the very nature of the anatomy of the body 
politic. It is a fundamental conviction of 
mine that the will of the American people 
will express itself, as certainly as the Hudson 
River finds the sea, and that it will instru- 
ment its will by that party which offers it 
best conduit for what it regards as the prin- 
cipal issue or problem. It, in times of deci- 
sion, is always the Democratic Party. 

Now, I have said, in effect, that I believe 
that the two-party system has the capacity 
of transmitting the force of the American 
people to their institutions and that those 
institutions have sufficient elasticity to give 
expression to the will of tht people by their 
own nature, or to create new institutions 
which will. It is upon this premise that I 
am deeply, very deeply, concerned about the 
future of our country. Indeed, it is for this 
reason that I am seeking the Democratic 
nomination for the United States Senate. 
It is because the separation of powers, the 
tripartite division of our Government is seri- 
ously out of balance. Far, far too much per- 
manent power has been delegated to the 
Executive by the Congress and far, far too 
much of the legislative power is being exer- 
cised by the courts and the great administra- 
tive agencies. Let me here make this impor- 
tant distinction. There is nothing wrong 
with these bodies, as such. Théy perform 
great and necessary functions. But to the 
extent that they are not responsible to the 
Congress nor, indeed, to the Executive they 
are becoming a fourth branch of govern- 
ment, more powerful than both executive 
and legislative and far less responsive to the 
people. 

Let me illustrate. Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
once urged the judiciary to be most .care- 
ful in the handling of small matters. The 
reason, he stated, was that it was here that 
the average citizen came in most contact 
with his Government and hence it was here 
that his faith in that Government must be 
most upheld. At that time, his description 
of the facts was true. It no longer is. By 
contrast, now the average citizen’s wages 
are fixed by Federal law; the food he eats 
is protected by Federal law; the radio chan- 
nels which inform him are governed by Fed- 
eral\law; his savings are both insured and 
protected by Federal law—law administered 
by semijudicial bodies. 

There has been a vast accretion of Fed- 
eral power. But at the same time that the 
power was accruing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a further phenomenon was going 
on within the Federal Government itself. 
More particularly, the Congress was dele- 
gating that power to the executive, on a 
discretionary basis, which tends to become 
Government by whim of the deciding ’per- 
sonality. Simultaneously, the courts are 
holding that the discretionary powers of 
the President are nonreviewable. To com- 


.pound .the problem, delegated powers were 


amplified into vast agencies responsible to 
neither. The Supreme Court itself has said 
that these regulating bodies float between 
Congress and the Executive, like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, suspended between heaven 
and earth and belonging to neither orbit. 
It is my belief that this is not ordered 
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elasticity; it 1s close to government by 
sputnik regulating bodies, revolving around 
the American body politic, yet completely 
beyond the reach of the American people. 
I further believe that the point of responsi- 
bility for the government of those bodies 
nd for simultaneous and complete re- 
sponsibility to the American people for the 
control of those bodies is that branch most 
responsive to the will of the people, the 
Congress and more particularly the United 
States Senate. Unlike Mr. Justice Taft’s 
day, the Government is now a tremendous 
factor in the daily lives of the American 
people. For example, practically everybody 
has at least heard of the income tax. Ac- 
cordingly, it is with grave alarm that I 
quote Mr. Justice Roberts that a Supreme 
Court decision is now like a railroad 
ticket—good for today and one passage 
enly. If true, it is neither congressional 
law nor judicial decision. It describes a 
condition of disorder. If we add to this 
the warning of that very great jurist, Mr. 
Justice Learned Hand, a very serious prob- 
lem is described. Now, can there be any 
more important task than bringing those 
new and great regulating institutions under 
the direct control of the American people? 
Can we continue to call ourselves a free 
people unless this is accomplished? 

I have stated before, and I state again, 
that the solution of our problems is in the 
approach. When Mr. Wilson yielded power 

the 1920 elections, it was because the 
American people believed they wished a sta- 
bilization program. Indeed, that was the is- 
sue—back to normalcy. No one knew then 
and no one knows now what normalcy is. 
But a great governor up at Albany knew even 
then what it was not. Most emphatically, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith perceived that an ex- 
panding scientific civilization demanded as 
near as may be a scientific administration of 
government. He sought and obtained the 
assistance of the most dedicated and accom- 
plished people of the community in the 
name of service to the people of New York. 
He asked only that they describe the sub- 
ject, identify the problem, and suggest the 
solution, and he would do the rest. Can any- 
one deny the result? Are not the magnifi- 
cent parkways both ornament and example 
to the Nation? There was no service he did 
not expand. For further example, did he 
not seize the terrible mental-health problem 
with both of his mighty hands and drag it 
into the light of day? On this alone, he 
substituted a community’s understanding 
and care, for a vast area which black igno- 
rance had labeled a family’s private shame. 
In every way, from savings banks and insur- 
ance regulation to specialized high schools, 
the Demacratic Governor of New York was 
pioneering forward to new fields, while the 
Nation was lulled into eating the Republican 
lotus bud of normalcy. The result is that 
New York is today the model State govern- 
ment of the Nation. But further, that bold 
imaginative approach is the hallmark of the 
Democratic Party. It, on a State level, was 
born under Alfred E. Smith, nurtured under 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, promulgated un- 
der Herbert H. Lehman, and expanded by our 
present Gov. Averell Harriman. 

Now, my pdint in reciting the method of 
Governor Smith is that on the fateful day 
of March 4, 1933, when President Roosevelt 
stepped into the White.House as Chief of 
State, and I was summoned as chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee, we had 
more than a platform of promised result. 
We had a proven method of attacking the 
crisis. We brought the best of our forces to 
the worst point of the country’s danger. 
Mr. Churchill has called the days following 
Dunkirk England’s finest hour. In my opin- 
ion, the finest and one of the most coura- 
geous acts of any American President was 
the decision of President Roosevelt to close 
the banks. With one majestic sweep he both 
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took the American people into his confidence 
and informed them of the enormity of the 
crisis. I say that those banks reopened and 
they have nevér been closed since. The de- 
positors are insured, and their confidence, 
and rightfully, exceeds their insurance. He 
called himself quarterback on that fateful 
occasion but he was more like a surgeon, a 
physician to the state, performing a deli- 
cate operation on the heart of the Nation. 
And I was thrilled then, and I am proud 
now, that the great instrument he relied on 
was the Democratic Party, of which I was 
chief. We did not need the exalted state- 
ment of President Grover Cleveland that 
public office is a public trust. The hungry 
eyes of 17 million decent American men out 
of work, and their 45 million women and 
children, hanging on every move of the 
White House, reminded us. The fact is the 
party of stabilization had brought the Na- 
tion to a point where scarcely a productive 
wheel was turning. 

If the most courageous hour was the 
closing of the banks the decision which fol- 
lowed is, in my opinion, the proudest hour 
of the Democratic Party. We decided to risk 
every dollar in the United States Treasury 
and all we’ could borrow on the average 
American citizen. From the farms to the 
hills, from the mines to the looms, from the 
ranches to the boiler rooms, the clarion call 
rang that the farm wouldn’t be lost, that 
the mine wouldn't be closed, that the loom 
wouldn’t be silent, because the United States 
Government believed that the best credit 
risk in the world is an American man ready 
to trade a pint of his sweat to prevent the 
tears of his hungry children. This was not 
hasty jury-rigged, makeshift policy. In 
fact, it was based on the’ very foundation of 
the Democratic Party; in the words of the 
late great Mr. Justice Brandeis, a basic con- 
viction, that the single greatest asset of the 
United States is the American people who 
live in it. Since that time, I have noticed 
that Mr. Churchill has written that the 
greatest investment a nation can make is in 
a bottle of milk for a baby. I cannot refrain 
from remarking that we not only got the 


milk into the baby we lifted the mortgage~ 


from the cow. And, mind you, all this was 
done to a rising and ironic wail from the 
conservative stabilizers, that we were using 
very good American money to pay back their 
very bad loans. As the President said to me 
at the time, the signs of recovery are un- 
mistakable; the financial community has re- 
covered sufficiently enough: to start beating 
its doctor over the head with its crutches. 
But I learned in hard experience, when the 
chips were down, what to me is an unfailing 
axiom, that a party should accept responsi- 
bility and then beget confidence by giving 
it. Indeed, it is true that there is nothing 
to fear but fear itself. It is the devil’s own 
weapon. Now, it would be strange indeed Af 
& great and good God did not give man a de- 
fense against it, and He did. As sure as 
there is nothing more paralizing than fear 
there is nothing more contagious and ener- 
gizing than courage. In 48 years of cam- 
paigning, I still regard its power as greater 
than hydrogen bombs and its magic as great- 
er than the miracle drugs; that mystic com- 
bination of heart and brain, by which God 
gave man his moral courage. Without it, 
there can be no just and lasting solution, be- 
cause without it there cannot even be a 
start. The histories recount the hundred 
basic piéces of legislation which were placed 
upon the lawbooks, in those days, and the 
historians call them among the most sig- 
nificant in our history. At that time, they 
were called the most daring. But only re- 
cently Speaker BayBurn has pointed out 
that not one was repealed. On the contrary, 
all have been augmented, even by the pres- 
ent administration. Again I point out that 
what was regarded as daring in those days, 
a dangerous fiscal experiment, is now re- 








garded as.a great saf factor in our econ. 
omy. For example, purchasing Power of 
our millions of older people drawing social 
security is a very definite factor in sustain. 
ing purchasing power. 

My purpose here, however, is not to 
ine solutions but to call attention t 
method by which they were solved, Ths 
point is that that legislation was born of 
the leadership of the Democratic 
which gave expression to the moral 
of the American people, a combination which 
was invincible then, and will be again, 

Now, I ask your especial attention. Yoy 
will note that I said I have much 
for the party of stability, the Republican 
Party. I said I believed it performed a 
great service. I do. I also believe that it 
is led by distinguished Americans. I 
ply disagree with them, and never more than 
at the present time, for these reasons, 
Nothing stabilized a ship Tike running be. 
fore a storm. The following waves seem to 
propel the ship, and they do, but in the 
wrong direction. This is not the way of 
the Democratic Party. We not only face the 
storm we refuse to alter course. Our 
is forward, and by facing angry waters we 
pass through them. I decry the Republican 
counsels of fear. No one can convince’ me 
that the best coordinated body in the world, 
67 million Americans in a gigantic labor- 
management team, has any basis to doubt 
its ability. Its own adaptability speaks for 
itself. Over 50 percent of our people earn 
their livings in industries which did not 
exist in 1900. This represents not only an 
accomplishment of the past, it describes an 
expanding circumference of matchless op- 
portunity for the future: The promise of 
our record is that, in our time, millions yet 
unborn will earn their livings in industries 
not yet conceived. 

Why then the counsels of despair? Do 
you think the Hudson Valley of 1758 was 
any safer than ours of 1958? Why, two for- 
eign armies on American soil fought at Lake 
George and Ticonderoga exactly 200 years 
ago, and 173 years ago the young Nation was 
saved at the Battle of Saratoga. The danger 
overhead today isn’t any greater than the 
danger of the tomahawk and the rifle at 
the front door 200 years ago. 

What is desperately needed now is some 
appreciation of the majesty of the soul of 
the American people, by those who now 
direct the policies of the American Goverl- 
ment. How can they express fears about 
the fundamental financial structure of the 
Republic, whether they call it deflation of 
inflation, when the fact is that the Ameri- 
can people have been strong enough to assist 
other nations in a sum equaling more than 
four times the national debt of 1932, and all 
paid in cash since 1945. 

Of course I do not claim that the great, 
decisions of the first two Roosevelt admin- 
istrations were born of New York State alone. 
We had before us the knowledge that Jeffer- 
son was called a fool for buying the whole 
Mississippi Valley for $15 million; that Se 
ward was deemed irrational for purchasing 
Alaska for $7,200,000; that in 1837 there 
were areas in which rebellion t : 
because the introduction of the public school 
system was called socialism. We had all of 
this before us when we decided to fit ou 
policy to an expanding Nation, and to ceast 
trying to cramp a Nation into the confines 
of the Republican straitjacket, the trad> 
tional fiscal system. That was our 
and it is mine. Mammon is not @ $0 
though he is a giant and that giant must 
be put to work for the American 
Woodrow Wilson bridied him with the 
eral Reserve, the 1932 administration hal 
nessed him to the needs of the people and’ 
from 1958 onward he is going to pull hls 
fair share of the load. It is always highly 


significant to note the instrument by which 


& party measures its obligations. 
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1958 


immemorial the Republican Party has 

the tariff, the interest rate and the 
price of steel as tts barometers. For the 
Democratic Party the measuring stick has 
always been, and I hope always: will be, the 
price of a loaf of bread to the wife of the man 
who has to earn it to feed their children. 
The irony of it—the United States Govern- 
ment is paying nearly twice the interest rate 
today that it did in 1950 meaning, by the 
financial community’s own measuring stock, 
a Republican administration is nearly twice 
the risk to the country as a Democratic one. 

In that great play of several years ago, 
High Tor, & mountain in my own Hudson 
Valley, the wise old Chief advised his tribe 
that it was impossible to hold back an age 
with one’s bare hands. That is the tradi- 
tional, and unfortunately, the present policy 
of the Republican Party. It is why it in- 
variably turns in such a dismal log as di- 
rectors of the ship of state. The Demo- 
cratic Party, I repeat, is about to be sum- 
moned to the bridge and, thank heaven, it 
has the tested blue-water captains to man 
the ship. Twenty-nine governors, led by 
our own Governor Averell Harriman; a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate, led by such 
storm-tested captains as RAYBURN, JOHN- 
son, RUSSELL, and McCorMACcK. 

The party, I believe, is to the Government 
what the engine room is to a ship, and this 
I know because of my experience as Chair- 
man of the National Democratic Committee. 

Our course is not only set by logic, it is set 
by both our history and the Nation’s neces- 
sity. Our course is a 180° turn to face the 
storms and then full steam ahead. 

Now, I have asked that you note the cam- 
paign of 1912, and my theory that Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Bulli Moose Party diverted the 
power of growth from the Democratic Party 
for a precise and present reason. That the- 
ory was validated in 1932 when the forces of 
growth found single expression in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It was followed by an even 
greater expression in 1936, when 46 States of 
the Union endorsed the main causeway of 
history provided by the Democratic Party. I 
might say that it is my private opinion that 
Maine and Vermont did not join the caval- 
cade because they just couldn’t believe it 
was true. However, my main point is this: 
Upon my observation in 1912 and my experi- 
ence in 1932 I ventured to predict the result 
in 1936, which turned out to be almost 
mathematically correct. I now predict, based 
on the same appraisal I used in 1936, equally 
Sweeping Democratic victories in 1958 and 
1960. It is this simple. The only instru- 
ment of an overdue expansion of American 
might is the Democratic Party. 

It I am correct, and I believe I am, it fol- 
lows that these great forces of growth are 
again ready for mighty expansion, and they 
most certainly are going to choose that 
trusted instrument, the Democratic Party, as 
the means of their expression. There is good 
reason why. As Governor Smith repeatedly 
said, let’s look at the record. Did our risk 
on the American people pay off? In 1939 the 
total national debt was only 40 billions. In 


that the average citizen's ability to 
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is why the~Democratic Party will be sum- 
mroned to power because it alone is the in- 
strument of expansion of the American peo- 
ple. I say to you that as certainly as the 
American people groped their way to the 
Democratic Party in 1932 and grasped it to 
themselves in 1936 they are triumphantly 
marching to it in 1958. 

I mention 1932, in this year of our Lord 
1958, became I am thinking of another 25 
years hence—1983. I discovered, in my medi- 
tations, that it was no accident that provi- 
dence had placed man’s eyes in the front of 
his head, it was to look forward. From 
Jefferson and Jackson, through Oleveland, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt, our party has been the 
party of vision. Our faith is what has car- 
ried us through desperate experience, and 
our experience has taught us the lessons of 
adversity. Our vision, our faith, and our 
experience are about to receive the Nation’s 
call. We have the course and we have the 
navigators. We must face the challenge of 
1983, by answering the call of 1958. 

I tell you again, the Democratic Party is 
about to come to power because the Nation 
is on the brink of its most majestic expan- 
sion. Your best will be enough because, as 
General Washington said, angels can do no 
more. In the coming hour of fateful respon- 
sibility to the Nation let us not do less. 





Eastern Price System Hits Midwest 
Dairyman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Eastern Price System Hits Mid- 
west Dairymen,” from the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press of July 25, 1958. 

, ‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EASTERN Price System Hirs MIDWEST 

DAIRYMEN 

A clash of interests between New York- 
New Jersey milk producers and certain east- 
ern cheese manufacturers has produced sig- 
nificant testimony on efforts to keep Midwest 
dairymen from selling their products in the 
East. 

The head of a New York company special- 
izing in manufacture of Italian-type cheese 
said that Wisconsin can produce this same 
cheese at 4 to 5 cents a pound less than 
his costs. If a price increase on manufac- 
turing milk sought by New York-New Jersey 
dairymen is granted, he declared, Midwest 
cheese will be sold ‘there in larger quantities. 
This he opposes, and demands maintenance 
of present low prices on manufacturing grade 
milk 


The indication of this statement is that 
eastern dairy product manufacturers are en- 
joying a subsidy in the form of manufac- 
turing milk prices kept low enough to offset 
the natural low-cost production advantages 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. This is what 
Midwest dairymen have been saying for a 
long time. " 

Eastern milksheds, protected against out- 
side competition, have been able to keep 
& consistently high price level on fluid milk 
for direct sale to consumers for table use. 
These prices promote excess production and 
at the same time tend to hold down con- 
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sumption. The surplus milk backs up into 
outlets for manufactured dairy products, in- 
cluding cheese. The surplus has been sold 
to eastern manufacturers at prices arbitrarily 
established below Midwest levels, thus giving 
an unfair advantage to the eastern interests. 

Now that some of the eastern milk pro- 
ducers want to get more money for their 
manufacturing milk, the situation is being 
brought out into the open. Midwest fluid 
milk and cream also are being kept out of 
eastern and southern markets by direct tariff 
barriers disguised as local sanitary regula- 
tions. 

There is no more justice in the rigging 
of markets in other States against Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin dairy products than 
there would be in this area’s trying to keep 
out southern fruits, vegetables, and poultry 
or eastern manufactured goods. 





The Middle East Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
excellent and extremely disturbing 
analysis of events immediately preced- 
ing the President’s sending of troops 
into Lebanon and .the effect of this ac- 
tion on our future relations with the 
Middle East is set forth in an editorial 
in the July 30 issue of the Christian 
Century, entitled ‘““Middle East Disaster.” 

This magazine is widely recognized as 
a highly responsible religious journal 
with an excellent staff. The editor, 
Harold E. Fey, and the managing edi- 
tor, Theodore A. Gill, are two of the 
outstanding leaders in religious journal- 
ism today. 

The Christian Century is now cele- 
brating its 50th year of publication. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrpp.e East DISASTER 

Armed intervention in Lebanon because 
the revolution in Iraq threatened to throw 
the whole Middle East into the United Arab 
Republic can have no other consequences 
than further to alienate that part of the 
world from democratic influences. It is a 
disaster. It climaxes a dozen years of in- 
decision, of lack of policy, of playing 
domestic politics with foreign affairs even 
when the peace of the world is at stake. 

The order to the United States marines to 
land in Lebanon was not justified by the 
situation there. The United Nations observ- 
er corps in Lebanon was effectively doing 
the work it was sent there to do. The 
Christian Century has direct information 
that earlier on the very day the marines 
landed an agreement was reached in Leba- 
non with antigovernment forces to give 
United Nations observers full access to the 
whole length of the Lebanese border. We 
also have information that just before noon 
on that fateful day an agreement was 
reached in Beirut between all parties and 
religious groups that Gen. Fuad Shehab, the 
Lebanese Army chief, would be elected Presi- 
dent when the Lebanese Parliament meets 
on July 24. 
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Lebanese President Chamoun was present 
and reluctantly accepted the agreement. 
He apparently did not disclose that he had 
appealed for the landing of United States 
forces. Perhaps he knew that it was already 
too late to prevent this unnecessary inter- 
vention in his country’s affairs. But it is a 
fact that the two essential points making 
for peace in Lebanon had already been 
settled before the marines reached the beach. 

This is what was behind U. N. Secretary 
General Hammarskjold’s cold rejection of 
our action and of the reasons President 
Eisenhower gave for it. The U.N. Secretary 
had visited Lebanon and reported that what 
was in progress was essentially a civil war, 
that infiltrations from Egypt and Syria had 
been curbed. Each day’s dispatches bore 
out this view of the situation. The war was 
dying down. It is the opinion of many men 
whom the world has made custodians of its 
peace that the conflict would have been 
peacefully settled if we had not intervened. 

Our armed intervention for the reasons 
given by President Eisenhower has under- 
mined our moral standing in the world. It 
has weakened our position in the United 
Nations, which is presented with a fait ac- 
compli and told what it must do to pick up 
the pieces of a worsened situation. We have 
so deeply compromised the status and work 
of the U. N. observer corps that Sweden files 
a request with the Security Council to sus- 
pend the activities of the corps until further 
notice. The loss to American prestige be- 
cause of our action in Lebanon may and 
almost certainly will return to plague us in 
the future. The stature which we gained 
by our course during the Suez crisis has now 
shrunk catastrophically. We shall long rue 
the day it happened. 

Third, our intervention threatens domestic 
tranquillity in Lebanon. When the presi- 
dential election takes place now, its outcome 
will be overshadowed by the presence of our 
troops. Whoever is elected will tbe placed 
under a cloud. If the new President is pro- 
western, it will be said that the Lebanese 
parliament was intimidated. If he is anti- 
Western, which is most likely, he will prob- 
ably file an immediate demand that we end 
the occupation. That will embarrass our 
troops and our policy. When we withdraw, 
it will probably take a larger U. N. force to 
prevent violence and renewed strife. 

Fourth, our return to the practice of 
“brinkmanship” threatens the peace of the 
worid. It puts us on the defensive before 
the judgment bar of enlightened mankind. 
Now we can come before the summit confer- 
ence for which Premier Khrushchev calls 
only as a defendant to be judged. Our best 
course is to meet in good faith and to try to 
live down what we have done. World peace 
is in too precarious a condition to have per- 
mitted us to ‘change from a champion of 
law and order to an armed offender against 
that law if it could have been prevented. 
Peace may be lost before we can return to 
our former role. Getting out of Lebanon 
will certainly prove far more difficult than 
getting in. We may find Lebanon as difficult 
to leave as Korea was, and more costly to 
stay in. 

The best course appears to be to accept 
Khrushchev’s cail for a summit conference, 
but to hold it at the United Nations. India 
may object, for India is not now a member of 
the Security Council. But the summit effort 
to seek an agreement can be held with India 
present, and then the Security Council can 
take action on its own account. If the gen- 
eral European settlement which has been 
proposed can also be reached, great good can 
come from what threatens to be irretriev- 
able disaster. But the first claim on con- 
ference time must be a settlement of the 
crisis of the Middle East. The first step in 
that direction will have to be an agreement 
to secure withdrawal of British and American 
troops from countries where they are inter- 
lopers, 
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This editorial must.go to press before 
momentous decisions are reached in the 
United Nations on the Japanese resolution 
for a stepped-up U. N. observer corps in 
Lebanon and in the capitals which are con- 
sidering a hurried-up summit conference. It 
is written in one of those moments of history 
when faith in God is all that really counts. 
The way ahead is shrouded in darkness. We 
cannot know what lies ahead but we can 
reach out for the hand of the Lord of history 
and pray that men who must make decisions 
of life and death consequence for mankind 
may be similarly guided. For it is not God’s 
will that one of his little ones shall perish. 
His will is life, not death. His will be done. 





Price Supports for Ungraded Looseleaf 
Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
with regard to price supports for un- 
graded looseleaf tobacco has- resulted 
in much dissatisfaction among the to- 
bacco farmers and warehousemen in 
South Carolina. The Federal Govern- 
ment offers price supports for this kind 
of tobacco when it is sold in markets in 
Georgia and Florida, but it does not offer 
such supports for looseleaf tobacco 
brought to market in South Carolina. 
The farmers in South Carolina believe 
that this treatment is discriminatory. 


I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an editorial from the July 24 issue 
of the Pageland Journal, of Pageland, 
S. C., entitled “Congress Should Investi- 
gate Tobacco Marketing Dispute,” which 
represents the general attitude of to- 
baeccomen in South Carolina regarding 
the Department of Agriculture’s market- 
ing procedures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ConcrREss SHOULD INVESTIGATE TOBACCO 

MARKETING DISPUTE 


Although tobacco is not extensively grown 
locally, it is no stranger to this section and 
the problems of tobacco farmers are, in the 
final analysis, the problems of all farmers and 
the treatment accorded tobacco farmers 
either is, or may in time be, the same treat- 
ment all farmers can expect at the hands of 
an increasingly high-handed Government. 

Failure of the Department of Agriculture 
to permit the sale of tobacco in the un- 
graded, untied state, as it is sold in Georgia 
and Florida, is as obvious a case of unfair- 
ness aS one could ask and, despite all the 
windy equivocation the bureaucrats can gen- 
erate, it does not and cannot make sense, 
Grading and tieing tobacco is an expensive, 
time-consuming process that accomplishes 
little or nothing, and in fact hurts the 
farmer, because the price differential allowed 
by buyers for graded and tied tobacco does 
not cover the cost the work entails. The 
tobacco industry wants the arrangement 
continued because through it, is is getting 
something for nothing. The Government 
makes the decision, and the Government 
acts exactly like it has been sold out to the 
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tobacco industry, at the expense of the 
farmer. ; 
This is but one of several recent ¢ 
in the Department of Agriculture that 
been flagrantly prejudicial to the interests of 
South Carolina farmers and Specifically to. 
bacco farmers. A congressional iny, 
into the rendering of décisions so lacking in 
reason and fairness would seem highly in 
order. If there is not dishonesty behind the 
situation, there is something that in 
places in Government is almost as bad— 
gross stupidity. 





Value of the Exchange Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a short 
article entitled “Heartbeat From India,” 
which was published in Redbook maga- 
zine. The article is further evidence of 
a most persuasive kind of the effective. 
ness and value to this country of the ex. 
change program. I hope all my ¢ol- 
leagues will read this very interesting 
article. y i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEARTBEAT FroM INDIA 
(By André Fontaine) 

The boy’s heart stopped at 6:10 p.m. He 
had been on the operating table in a Long 
Island hospital for 2 hours. 

Instantly, Dr. Raj Mahajan, a tiny, dark, 
Hindu surgeon, took the boy’s heart in his 
small hands and started to pump it. Gently 
he squeezed the heart, then let it expand, 
then squeezed again in a slow, steady 
rhythm. 

Dr. Mahajan and another surgeon kept up 
this artificial pumping for nearly 3 more 
hours, while others of a team of 15 doctor 
and nurses completed the operation—an in- 
credibly complicated, delicate one. Today 
the boy—6-year-old David Fieming of 
Queens Village, N. Y.—is alive and healthy. 

And Dr. Raj Mahajan, an Indian &- 
change student, has kept an appointment 
made in a primitive hospital 25 years ago 
and 11,000 miles away. 

His commitment began when he was still 
a boy in Dalhousie, in the northwest 
of India (now Pakistan). One day his best 
friend, the son of one of his father’s sé 
ants, did not come to play. Raj, seeking 
him out, learned that the boy’s mother was 
desperately ill and thus would die; at that 
time doctors treated only the wealthy. 

Raj rebelled. He. persuaded his father © 
intercede and have the woman taken to the 
hospital. That night Raj sneaked out of 
bed, stole into the hospital and found the 
surgeon who had operated on the woman t 
ask about her condition. The surgeon, 4 
man of rare understanding took the boy into 
his office, gave him a glass of milk and@ 
the quiet hours of the early morning A 
to him about the beauty of surgery, @ % 
dia’s great need for medical men. 4 » 
gave the boy a dream. ak 

Raj went to King Edward Medical Cole 
at Lahore and interned at Irwin 





New Delhi. While ‘there he applied for® | 
Fulbright fellowship without much none d 


being selected, since there were only 14% 
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’ al population of more than 300 
ligand made it, came to the 
United States and studied in Texas, Iowa, 
New York, and finally at St. Francis Hos- 
pital, in Roslyn, Long Island, the largest 
h in the world that is devoted entirely 
to heart ailments. 

David Fleming owes his life to the skill 
and dedication that were born and nour- 
jshed in the green and alien hills of north~ 
ern India. After Raj Mahajan’s return to 
those hills this summer, there will doubt- 
jess be Hindu youths who will owe their 


Jives to the skill he perfected in the hos- 


pitals of America. 

Here we have a glimpse of the real mean- 
ing cultural exchange programs. There are 
about 150,000 young men and women like 
Dr. Mahajan who travel abroad each year 
to partake of the educational wealth of an- 
other country. Thousands of them are 
helped by scholarships and fellowships— 
granted by universities, foundations and 
governments—that cover almost every field 
of human knowledge. (If you are inter- 
ested, you can get more information about 
the programs from Study Abroad, a publica- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization avail- 
able at libraries or for $2.50 from UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New 
York City. The book includes a list of 
sources to which application should be made 
for specific scholarships.) 

About 36,000 of the exchange students 
come to the United States.. With them they 
bring the richness of their own cultures and 
their trained minds, and they leave a little 
of each with every person they meet while 
they are here. Dr. Mahajan expressed what 
he feels they take away: 

“Each of them goes home .with an under- 
standing of the goodness and greatness of 
America. In 10 years America will begin to 
profit from this current exchange. For then 
these people will be the leaders of their 
countries, and when they are, the feeling 
they have for America will for you be worth 
@ dozen sputniks.” 





Harnessing the Brute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Harness- 
ing the Brute,” which was published in 
the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia on 
Saturday, July 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 

, aS follows: 
ee HARNESSING THE BRure ~ 
dent Eisenhower's letter of yesterda 
ee, thrown some stout harness on the 
of the Kremlin. 
egy Khrushchev at the beginning of 
week was clearly preparing to declare 
jumself king of the prairie. His snap call 
an immediate summit conference had 


against the West. 
This wild rampage, he must be surprised 
‘0 discover, has now led him straight to the 


corral wheré, if he chooses to 


the gate, his own * 
. co 
examined, untry’s behavior will be 
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The President’s insistence on the prin- 
ciple that the talks should be held within 
the framework of the United Nations wa’ 
accel by the Russians with, it appears, 
the thought that bluster and threats would 
be as effective there as elsewhere. President 

, Eisenhower has now pointed out with cold 
logic that acceptance of the basic principle 
implies that the Security Council will make 
up the guest list and lay down the rules. 

This is no mere debating point in a game 
of words. It goes to the heart of the diffi- 
culties, In the harness of the United Na- 
tions, Russia—if it accepts this meeting— 
must be prepared to defend its own role in 
endangering the peace of the Middle East, 
and the world, through the subversion of 
small nations. The chances improve that 
this meeting may have fruitful results. 





Conditions in the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
having to do with conditions in the 
Mideast, from the Minneapolis Tribune 
of July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our Mipeast Neep: New Po.icies, New 

CONCEPTS 


(By Graham Hovey) 


UNITED Nations, N. ¥.—Some of America's 
constant supporters in the United Nations 
and the cold war are insisting that Wash- 
ington rethink and redefine its policies 
and objectives in the Middle East. 

These diplomats warn that if this country 
clings to impractical policies and outdated 
diplomatic concepts, other and greater blows 
will follow Iraq's coup, which provoked our 
military move into Lébanon. 

By impractical policies they mean the 
Baghdad pact and those pursued under the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

By outdated concepts they mean, for ex- 
ample, the notion that our side must never 
recognize publicly that Russia is a power 
factor in the Middie East or can have any 
legitimate interests in that area. 

There was lively discussion of this latter 
point here after news dispatches from Wash- 
ington purported to give the real reason why 
any summit meeting with Russia on the 
Middle East could take place only in the 
Security Council. 

These explained that the Mid- 
dle East is already on the council agenda. 
Any summit meeting on this subject out- 
side the United Nations, they said, would 
constitute recognition by the West of Rus- 
sia’s “presence” in the Middle East. é 

Even some members of the United States - 

ion to the United Nations conceded 
privately that this kind of reasoning was 
unrealistic. Other pro-western diplomats 
used stronger language to describe it. In 
effect, they said this: 

Russia is in the Middle East and everyone 
knows it and no one will any longer be im-\ 
pressed by western diplomatic maneuvers 
aimed at denying or ignoring the fact. 

Russia would be in the Middle East for 
reasons of geography and power even if its 
government were not Communist and ex- 
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pansionist; even though its economic. stake 
in the area, unlike that of the West, may 
be relatively unimportant. 

Russia is in the Middle East with military 
and economic aid programs and, of course, 
with a political program. 

The West must find ways to parry and 
counter some aspects of these programs but 
it cannot wish the programs out of existence. 

“In fact,” said one western diplomat, “the 
question is not whether Russia is in the 
Middle East but whether the West can find 
ways to remain in the Middle East.” 

Among the specific questions which many 
of America’s friends with the Eisenhower 
administration would face squarely in the 
present circumstances are these: 

Have the Baghdad pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine proved to be effective instru- 
ments for parrying and countering Soviet 
influence in the Middle East? 

In light of the recent events in Iraq and 
Jordan, will the United States continue its 
previous emphasis on military aid and mili- 
tary alliances in this area? 

Many observers with experience in the 
Middle East believe that there would have 
been no major civil strife in Lebanon if 
President Chamoun had not embraced the 
Eisenhower doctrine; that Nuri Said would 
be alive and in power in Iraq had he not 
taken that Arab country into the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Some go further and contend that it was 
the Baghdad Pact—and the pressures it rep- 
resented for nations to stand up and be 
counted in the cold war—that gave Russia 
its best excuse and opportunity for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. 

This is speculation, but by persons with 
some qualifications to speculate. It leads 
inevitably to another major question which 
many diplomats believe the West should con- 
front at this time: 

Can the West settle for a neutral Arab 
Middle East striving for political and eco- 
nomic unity? 

There are experienced Middle East observ- 
ers who believe this would afford the West 
its best chance—perhaps its last chance—of 
retaining influence in the area and of insur- 
ing the flow of the oil on which Britain and 
Europe so heavily depend. 

Would Russia respeet any formal agree- 
ment to remove the Middle East from the 
cold war arena? It would be unrealistic in 
the extreme to expect Moscow to cease all 
political activity in so promising an area. 

The point that many of the our U. N. 
supporters make, however, is that our pres- 
ent policy is not working; that it may, by its 
military emphasis, its pressures on small na- 
tions to join formally the western camp, be 
making Russia’s job easier in the Middle East. 

If the Russians encroached on any agree- 
ment that the Middle East should be neutral 
at least the Arab resentment now directed 
at the West might refocus on them. 

There was little joy at the United Nations 
over the news that Secretary Dulles would 
fiy to Europe to shore up the Baghdad Pact. 
Some of our best friends believe his objec- 
tive instead should be to liquidate it—as 
quietly and gracefully as possible. 





Admission of Confessions in Evidence in 
Criminal Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Mal- 
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lory case, which rules out the validity 
of confessions obtained by Federal of- 
ficers if there was a delay between arrest 
and arraignment, has caused widespread 
confusion throughout the country. 
There is great doubt among Federal law 
enforcement officers and Federal judges 
as to what confessions may be admitted 
as evidence in Federal criminal proceed- 
ings. 

On Sunday, July 27, the Sunday Star, 
of Washington, D. C., carried a news 
story entitled “Mallory Rule Impact 
Wide,” in which was recorded-the re- 
sults of a survey conducted by the Star, 
The survey showed a grave need for im- 
mediate legislation to clarify the Mallory 
rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
outstanding article, written by Miriam 
Ottenbereg, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MALLORY RULE IMPACT WIDE—EFFECT OF 

DECISION FELT OVER NATION 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Despite contentions that the District alone 
is affected by the Mallory decision, the im- 
pact of the Supreme Court’s ruling is now 
being felt all over the country, a Star sur- 
vey showed yesterday. 

The disclosure was prompted by & recent 
proposal from Senator CaRROLL, Democrat of 
Colorado, that any legislation clarifying the 
Mallory decision should apply only to the 
District and a statement from Senator Lan- 
GER, Republican of North Dakota, that when 
Congress considers Mallory legislation, it is 
acting largely in its capacity as the District’s 
city counsel. 

Their comments have come while a Sen- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY, Democrat of Wyoming, has 
been holding hearings on House-passed legis- 
lation to clarify the Mallory decision. The 
windup of these hearings has been set for 
Wednesday at 10:30 a. m. 


WIDE REPERCUSSIONS 


The Supreme Court’s 1957 ruling that a 
confession must be excluded from a Fed- 
eral trial if there was a delay between arrest 
and arraignment has produced these results 
outside the District, the Star survey showed: 

In at least five cases, confessions have 
either been excluded because of the Mallory 
decision or convictions have been set aside 
because the confession should have been ex- 
cluded. 

Three appellate courts have joined the Dis- 
trict in decisions stressing strict adherence 
to the Mallory ruling. 

Several prosecutors have reported declining 
to prosecute cases because they knew the 
confessions would be excluded and they 
needed these admissions to bolster their 
cases. 

A February poll of prosecutors made by 
the Justice Department at the request of a 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee showed that 
i4 prosecutors at that time either expressed 
fears about the impact of the decision in 
their areas or specifically recommended clari- 
fying legislation. Three more prosecutors 
told the Star last week they now believe 
legislation is necessary. 


CASES TELL STORY 
These cases tell the story: 


In & routine search of the French ship 
Liberte, customs inspectors discovered pack- 
ages containing 600 watch movements under 
the floorboard of a locker in a ship musician’s 
room. Customs agents were called and 
awaited the return of the musician. 
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When the musician came to his cabin, it 
developed that he spoke only French. The 
ehief musician was then called to act as 
interpreter. The musician at first denied he 
was trying to smuggle the watch movements, 
but, according to the evidence, he admitted 
the smuggling plan after 30 minutes of ques- 
tioning. Within 90 minutes, the judge was 
later told, the musician gave a written state- 
ment to the captain. 

A New York Federal judge ruled in April 
that both the oral and written statements 
had to be withheld from the jury because 
of the Mallory decision. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., 2 man was arrested 
and turned over to the Secret Service at 8:30 
a. m. for questioning on a charge of forging 
a Government check. According to Secret 
Service agents, he orally admitted participat- 
ing in the forgery and furnishing handwrit- 
ing samples. At 10:30 a. m. he was turned 
over to the United States marshal to await a 
hearing before the United States commis- 
sioner. 

DISMISSAL ORDERED 

When the case went to trial in April, the 
defense moved to exclude the confession and 
the handwriting sample on grounds of the 
Mallory decision. The judge did exclude 
them. At the end of the Government’s case 
without the key evidence, the judge granted 
a defense motion to dismiss the case. 

In a Baltimore ease, the court declined 
to admit a written statement but allowed 
the jury to hear an oral statement. An- 
other Baltimore case involving the Mallory 
decision is pending. 

In a Dayton (Ohio) case, the Federal judge 
set aside the conviction on the ground the 
confession should have been excluded under 
the Mallory decision. Although he made the 
decision at least 6 months ago, he has never 
set a date for the retrial. Court circles 
theorize that he is waiting either for clarify- 
ing legislation or a clarifying opinion, 

In a Massachusetts court, the judge ruled 
that the Mallory decision was involved and 
set aside the jury’s guilty verdict in an im- 
migration case. 


CONFESSIONS REJECTED 


An appeal has been filed in a Chicago case. 
A man accused of stealing diamonds from an 
interstate shipment was arrested at 1 p. m. 
According to the evidence at the trial, he 
confessed in 45 minutes and thereafter agreed 
to a search of his apartment. He was 
brought before a committing magistrate the 
next morning. 

At his trial, the defense cited the Mallory 
decision and argued there had been unneces- 
sary delay between arrest and arraignment 
and the confession should therefore be ex- 
cluded. The Government cited the opinion 
of District-Court Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
here allowing a jury to hear a confession 
made within 30 to 45 minutes after arrest. 
The Chicago judge allowed the confession 
to be used but the appellate court is yet 
to rule. 

The position of the fourth circuit was 
made clear in a decision handed down in 
May. Aman was picked up by Norfolk police 
while trying to cash an altered postal money 
order. He was then questioned by postal 
inspectors from 5:15 p. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
when, according to the court review of the 
case, he confessed. a 

He pleaded guilty in May, 1957—a month 
before the Mallory decision was handed down. 
In November 1957, he moved to get the guilty 
plea set aside, arguing the Mallory decision. 

THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 


The appellate court ruled that the con- 
fession added nothing to what the court 
knew from other evidence. The court, how- 
ever, made it clear that under the Mallory 
decision, the confession would not have been 
admissible if the case had gone to trial. 

Appellate decisions in both the fifth and 
sixth circuits have stressed that the de- 
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fendants—bank robbers and ki 
would have had their confessions exclude 
if they had been made to Federal 

of to State or local officers. In one case, 
the appellate court allowed a conviction to 
stand although the defendant was heiq 13 
days before he was turned over to Federal 
agents. 

An appellate decision in a Texas case, 
which made it clear that the confession wouig 
have been tainted if Federal officers hag 
done what city police did, noted the dis. 
agreement over interpretation of the Maj. 
lory decision in these words: 

“That there is not complete agreement 
by the courts as to the outer limits of the 
Mallory decision is apparent from the fiye 
different opinions of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in Trilling v. Uniteg 
States.” 

In the Trilling case here, the opinions of 
the nine judges ranged from those who bee 
lieved all of a series of admissions should 
have been barred to those who believed aj] 
the admissions should have gone to the jury, 
What became the majority opinion repre 
sented the thinking of only two of the 
judges—one of whom then recommended 
clarifying the question through a change in 
the rules or by legislation. Out of the7 
counts in 3 different cases, the a 
court majority agreed to affirm the convic. 
tion on 1 count. . 

Similar disagreement as to what the Mal. 
lory decision means has also shown up among 
the district court judges. In W: 
district court judges have barred written 
confessions in cases where prompt oral con- 
fessions have been admitted. In a Georgia 
case the court criticized the agents for not 
getting the defendants arraigned mor 
quickly but the judge held that the written 
confession could become part of the éyi- 
dence because the oral confessions had been 
made promptly after the arrest. 

With appellate decisions making it clear in 
four circuits that the judges are expected to 
adhere closely to the Mallory decision and 
appeals pending in several other circuits, 
both prosecutors and Federal law-enforce- 
ment agents polled by the Star and earlier 
by the Justice Department expressed a vari- 
ety of concerns with the effect of the decision 
on law enforcement. These were typical: 

A West Virginia prosecutor: “Enforcement 
Officers, particularly Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Unit officers, are seriously handicapped 
because there is no opportunity for ques-, 
tioning defendants between time of arrest 
and arraignment, especially in obtaining 
information about. other participants in 
crime.” 

Asked about that statement, Thomas 
Bailey, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Units 
Chief of Enforcement, said the decision was 
being felt by his officers all over the country. 
The Unit averages between 11,000 and 12,00 
arrests annually. 


“The decision,” he said, “prevents us from 


questioning defendants in order to 
their confederates and the degree of guilt of 
innocence.” 

A Colorado prosecutor said some arrests 
occur 8 hours’ driving time away from the 
nearest United States Commissioners He 
expressed fear that admissions made during 
that 8 hours would be excluded. 

An Illinois prosecutor reported defense 
attorneys are.now aware of the decision and 
he expects its use in every future <= 
where a confession has been 0 ae 
feared: the impact of appellate decisions 
from the District will influence judges to Dat . 
confessions. ; 

An Indiana prosecutor said one Way 
get around the decision was to be sure coR> 
fessions were completed before a 
were turned over to Federal officers “but # 
Federal officers make the arrest, we're stuck: 
He added: “The worse the crime, the! 
we need the confession.” . 
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The Economic Situation in India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the RECORD @ recent 
editorial from the Providence Bulletin 
regarding India’s needs for economic 
assistance from the United States and 
ther Western nations. 

. Also, I should like to have printed 
itorial two recent 
commentaries on the’economic situation 
in India. The first was published in the 
July issue of the Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; the other is published in 
the July 12 issue of the Economist. ~ 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
{From the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin of 

July 23, 1958] 
A Farure To Hetp Inp1ra May CAvUsE 
GriEvous Harm . 

India’s request for an emergency loan of 
$600 million within 6 months and a total of 
$1,200 million by the end of 1961 should be 
read in the light of the crisis that American 
policy faces today in the Mideast, where 
troops rather than a community of interést 
now insure the Western presence. 

Although the sums requested are large 
and the request frank to the point of des- 
peration, the situation confronting India 
warrants both the urgency and the increased 
estimate of foreign exchange needed. 

India, like the nations of the Mideast and 
wherever peoples are seeking to lift primi- 
tive impoverished economies into the 20th 
century, is in the middle of a political eco- 
nomic revolt that the West can ignore only 


with this excellent 


The West can haggle over the amount one 
society should be called upon to provide in 
order to pull another and, in the good sense, 
alien society from the trough of an historic 
But both the times and the 
cold war make help on an adequate scale 
imperative if Soviet communism is not to 
undercut democracy in India as it is sub- 
verting the Mideast, 

In the Mideast, the West failed to identify 
itself with the legitimate and inexorable 
surge to a better standard of living which 
science and technology could make possible 
for the Arab nations, if onl 
made made available. 

The reasons for the West’s failure are not 
by any means entirely attributable to parsi- 

The fanatic Arab enmity toward 
was perhaps a primary cause that led 
withdrawal from the Aswan 
am. eovect and to the collision course that 


y the resources’ , 


ia, where the average per capita 
ts 360 million people is only $56 
se economy could lead to the fail- 
mocratic West, there, too. The 
n is busy selling its brand of 
to Indians on one hand, while the 
Communist Party is trying earifestly 
with a reform program in the 


leader and th 
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live. As India goes, so will go Asia and 
Africa. 

Humanity then is wedded to self-interest 
in assisting India to break the chains created 
by its population explosion and world infla- 
tion, A 

This breakthrough cannot be achieved at 
bargain prices, either for India_or for the 
West, as Senators JoHN KENNEDY (Democrat, 
Massachusetts) and SHERMAN COOPER (Re- 
publican, Kentucky) showed they appreci- 
ated in their proposal for a billion-dollar 
Marshall plan for India to be financed co- 
operatively by the Free World nations. 

India needs massive aid to prevent the 
revolution of rising expectations from turn- 
ing into a Red revolution of frustrated 
hopes, and it is time the West acknowledged 
that fact. If the United States and the West 
fail the task in order to spite Indian neutral- 
ism or as a result of inertia, the West most 
certainly will lose a critical and perhaps the 
decisive battle of the cold war. 





[From the Guaranty Survey of July 1958] 
INDIA SECOND 5-YearR PLaN SUBSTANTIALLY 
REDUCED, BUT FOREIGN-EXCHANGE DEFICIT 
STrtt LARGE—Foop-GrRaIn Propucrion In- 
ADEQUATE 
Attention in Indian financial circles is 
focused on what might well be called an 


“agonizing reappraisal” of the Second 5-Year - 


Plan. Debaters can be roughly divided into 
two camps, with the strength of each shift- 
ing continuously as the hand-to-mouth 
process of finding enough foreign exchange 
to cover the commitments of the months 
ahead looks more'or less: possible. No one 
denies that the plan is an ambitious one, 
but there are those whose sentiments about 
it may be characterized as “the least that is 
necessary to get over the hump” and, on the 
other hand, those who talk in terms of near 
bankruptcy and “fatal fascination with 
steel.” India, though a poor country, has an 
economic potential which challenges the 
imagination, and it is in no way surprising 
that many different routes to a higher stand- 
ard of living are being presented. The route 
which the Second 5-Year Plan represents is 
is no doubt the hard one, but the Indian 
Government is gambling on its also being 
the most effective one. 

High taxes, deficit financing, depletion of 
the country’s sterling reserves, and incur- 
rence of heavy foreign debts are being used 
during the 5-year period for a complex of 
heavy industrial projects, mainly in the 
steel, mining, transport, power, and irriga- 
tion fields. The official aim is to develop 
“basic industries and industries which make 
machines to make the machines needed for 
further development,” because such indus- 
tries will save the country vast amounts of 
foreign exchange after they start produc- 
tion. At prices then prevailing, it was cal- 
culated that the foreign-exchange cost of 
importing 1 million tons of steel was not 
much lower than the foreign-exchange cost 
of a steel plant with an installed capacity of 
@ million tons a year. 

The great majority of these costly proj- 
ects, however, provide no returns in the 
form of increased output for several years. 
This is the crux of India’s present financial 
problems, as regards both domestic and for- 

eign resources. One British economist re- 
\ cently noted, “nothing is so greedy of steel 
as work to make steel.” 

; DEFENSE OF THE PLAN 

During the budget debate of last March, 
Mr. Nehru gave his response to the critics 
of high taxes and mounting foreign debts. 
The Prime Minister described the problem 
of India as that of an underdeveloped coun- 
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come into being and start functioning that 
your speed becomes faster and faster. So 
long as you have to rely on steel from abroad, 
you are helpless, as we are today. You may 
have steel—that is one big step forward— 
but if you have to rely on machines from 
abroad you are helpless. It is only when 
you are making your own machines, not petty 
machines but big machines like iron and 
steel plants, that you are well on the road 
to progress. It is hard work, but it brings 
results.” 

Almost from the start the second 5-year 
plan has been in trouble as costs, both in 
foreign exchange and rupees, have increas- 
ingly exceeded the original estimates. In 
addition, the plan made inadequate allow- 
ance for the growing imports of raw mate- 
rials and spare parts. required as general 
industrial production increased, and no ac- 
count was taken of rising defense imports 
or the need for larger imports of food grains 
due to bad monsoons. 

As the situation now stands, the plan has 
been cut back to only the hard core, which 
includes the three steel plants being built 
by the state, the expansion of the private 
Tata Iron & Steel Works, and a reduced num- 
ber of mining, transport, and power projects. 
Even with this sharp pruning, the Govern- 
ment estimated its foreign-exchange deficit 
for the plan’s remaining 3 years at $1.47 
billion last December and further stated 
that, owing to a bunching of external com- 
mitments over the next 18 months, a large 
part of the deficit will arise during -this 
period. The United States loan of $225 mil- 
lion and extra shipments of surplus wheat 
have improved the situation. But the coun- 
try’s sterling balances are now below $500 
million (as compared with $1.5 billion at the 
end of 1955), the stringency of import li- 
censing is hurting existing industry, which 
needs more raw materials, and the Toreign- 
exchange crisis, a major topic in the press, 
is not being helped by the currently un- 
favorable markets for major Indian exports. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURE 


During the first 5-year plan, the monsoons 
were favorable, but last year they were not, 
and widespread food shortages have again 
become the principal fact of life. The Gov- 
ernment has acted quickly in arranging more 
imports, preventing speculative hoarding, 
and seeing to orderly distribution. But the 
general consensus is that the increases in 
output previously achieved with the help of 
good weather caused a certain amount of 
complacency. While the various large irri- 
gation projects under construction and 
planned will make a big difference in the 
future, programs designed to teach better 
methods, introduce minor irrigation, and 
make other simple improvements must be 
intensified, as they can have a more im- 
mediate and widespread effect. In addition, 
it is felt that uncertainty surrounding land 
reform is holding down incentive and that 
this situation should be clarified faster. 


Even if more large-scale foreign aid is 
forthcoming, the next few years will admit- 
tedly be difficult. Much will be heard of the 
phrases “behind schedule” and “below the 
target.” It must be remembered, however, 
that whether three-fourths or only half of 
the 5-year plan is completed in 5 years, much 
will have been accomplished in setting up a ' 
basis for further development without rely- 
ing so heavily upon huge imports of capital 
equipment. 

[From the Economist, London, England, of 
July 12, 1958] 
Inpia’s URGENT NEED 

India’s crisis of foreign exchange grows 
more desperate week by week. The exchange 
deficit in the remaining period of the second 
5-year plan, that is, until April 1961, is esti- 
mated at some £420 million, after making 
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allowance for normal export proceeds (which, 
contrary to some suggestions, do not appear 
to have been adversely affected in the balance 
by price movements). Moreover, more than 
half this sum will be needed before next 
spring, to meet commitments for goods that 
have been ordered. India’s sterling balances 
at the end of 1955 were well over £500 mil- 
lion, but they are now below £160 million, 
and falling at the rate of, roughly, £15 mil- 
lion a month. Under the present legislation 

me £64 million of the sterling assets, and 
also the £80 million of gold held by the Re- 
serve Bank of India, must be provided as a 
cover for the note issue, though these limits 
may be encroached upon for a period of 6 


months without new legislation. But a re- 
duction of the cover requirement can now 
provide no significant further relief. The 


resources are not there, and unless India can 
find them, and find them quickly, its econ- 


omy will face violent disruption. 
India’s high officials have, accordingly, un- 
dertaken a new world search for aid. Mr. 


B. K. Nehru, Secretary of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Finance Ministry, has moved on 
from London to Washington, and the new 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Morarji Desai 
will come to London at the end of next month 
en route for the Commonwealth conference 
in Montreal. India will have further oppor- 
unity to press its demands at the subsequent 
meetings of the IMF and the World Bank in 
New Delhi. Thus far, India has succeeded 
in securing a certain amount of help from 
the United States and Germany, but this has 
been of limited use because it has not been 
in free currency. America’s loans through 
the Export-Import Bank, as always, have 
been tied to purchases of United States goods 
(at prices substantially above the world mar- 
ket level) while Germany has simply post- 
poned repayments. India is now making a 
new approach to London. The British Gov- 
ernment is anxious to help, but after the 
strains of the past few years it is difficult 
to see how it could agree to make available 
any significant amount that would place a 
further burden on the dollar pool. Any con- 
cession will presumably be linked to British 
exports. 





Americans, Have You Forgotten? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an article which appeared in 
the July 1958 issue of the publication 
Hungarian Freedom Fighter and is en- 
titled “Americans, Have You Forgot- 
ten?” 

AMERICANS, Have You ForcorTren? 

Your country, for generations a British 
colony, was set free at the end of the 18th 
century by your forefathers. Less than a 
hundred years later slavery was abolished 
in the States by upright citizens, many of 
whom gave their’ lives to eliminate an im- 
moral remnant of the past, unworthy of a 
progressive country. Freedom is a household 
word in your country where many have died 
for it. 

In 1956 a nation of 10 million back in old 
Europe, once more in the course of its his- 
tory, revolted against its oppressors. Set- 
tled for over 1,000 years at the outpost of 
the western world, it has upheld many at- 
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tacks of eastern conquerers, or Tartars and 
Turks. Many times has their country been 
ransacked, their men killed or maimed, their 
women. raped and driven into slavery to- 
gether with their children who were trained 
to become the enemies of their own kind. 
“All the while, Europe was building her mag- 
nificent culture of thoughts and deeds, a 
culture which is yours, too, here in America. 
And civilization could develop and reach un- 
paralleled heights in your country where its 
prerequisites: Political, economic, and per- 
sonal freedom were given in fuller measure 
than anywhere else. 

In the fall of 1956 you heard and read of 
another fight for freedom of the Hungarians. 
Your reaction was magnificent; you lavishly 
gave money, clothing, medical help for thou- 
sands of refugees all over Europe, for the 
sick,-the wounded, the destitute back in 
Hungary. The gates of your rich and happy 
country were opened to many of those who 
had to leave their homes to save their lives, 
they were fed and clothed, housed and 
given work. Yes; you did all this and more, 
because you are good and warm-hearted, 
and have been taught to help those who 
need help. 

But did you, or do you now, understand? 
No, you could not. Nor did we in Hungary 
when frightful things were said to be going 
on in Russia in the years between the two 
wars. All this could, of course not happen 
in a civilized world. We understand now. 
We have seen or suffered ourselves the in- 
eredible horrors of Nazi persecution—just 
another aspect of relentless dictajorship— 
we know all about destroyed homes, dis- 
persed families, concentration camps, cruelty 
and tortures. Hungary suffered all the mis- 
eries of political and military warfare—and 
when the nightmare was over, when west- 
ern Europe could, at last, dress her wounds 
and get a new lease of life, this unhappy 
country found itself enslaved, as never be- 
fore for many centuries. It was all very 
cleverly done, slowly, by degrees, in the course 
of 3 years, by those well-trained Russians 
using the most dangerous of all hidden 
weapons: hypocrisy, lies and promises they. 
never meant to keep, by efficient methods in- 
herited from the czarist secret police. 

In 1956 you helped the victims of a des- 
perate bid for freedom of the Hungarian 
people. Many were saved, thanks to you, but 
Russian tanks again conquered the land. 
Thousands are dead, thousands have been 
deported to forced labor camps, to deadly 
mines in Siberia and elsewhere. Religion is 
heavily persecuted once more, free thought 
and speech mean loss of job, jail, perhaps 
death. This is the balance for Hungary. 

And for you? You will realize that in 
1956 one of the last opportunities of curing 
a steadily growing menace to the civilized 
world has been missed. Instead of taking 


decisive steps at @ moment when Commu-. 


nist parties were collapsing all over the 
world, when the -Trojan Horses, called Fifth 
Columns, were rapidly disintegrating, west- 
ern leaders remained passive because western 
peoples, and above all, you Americans did 
not and could not understand. Your wars 
fought for liberty are too far back, your 
country has been involved in wars since, but 
has never experienced the horrorg of total 
warfare in the hinterland. 

Last fall a sputnik stunt was a hundred 
percent success for the Soviet propaganda— 
1 year after the massacres of Hungary. So 
are the social activities of elegant, well- 
groomed Mikhail Menshikhov, the smiling 
diplomat. Van Cliburn’s outstanding talent 
had to be discovered In Moscow by those whe 
consider themselves to be cultural leaders of 
the world. And who else but Russians could 
have a dance group like Moyseyev’s? 

All the while, secret trials were and are 
going on in Hungary, and the shocked world 
has now.learned of the execution of leaders 














July 29 
of the revolution. Once more facts are speak 
ing for themselves. Are you Americans, who 
live in a free, democratic country, again Boing 
to disregard the sharp weapon of publi¢ 

ion which is yours by right? Can you still 
not read the Mene Tekel Upharsim on the 
wall? We, Hungarians, are no more 

for help; we now warn you to save your.’ 
selves. A new tide of tyranny, a brute force 
is threatening the civilized world, the under. 
developed countries as well as rich and 
perous ones. This is an invasion which g 
handful of oppressed Hungarians can nO more 
stop, as did their ancestors in former cen- 
turies. 

War? No. .We know what it means, per- 
haps better than you do. But the colq war 
we have been fighting now for over 10 years 
is not peace, and peace cannot be a 
by peace conferences staged by those to whom 
this beautiful word means the death-like 
silence of a world conquered by them.- There 
is no need.to bring the horrors of atomic war 
on mankind. Just do this: live up to one of 
your slogans in a slightly different ; 
Instead of saying “Trade, not aid” say: “Trade 
is aid, do not trade.” 

Do not trade with a country (and its 
satellites) which is bound to use your sub- 
stantial credits for means to kill democracy, 
Do not sit down to talk with rep. 
resentatives of a system based on slavery, 
forced labor and other medieval methods, 
Do not negotiate with members of a goy- 
ernment which ruthlessly murders all those 
who want to be free, whose minions ar- 
rested Imre Nagy and his group after they 
had been granted safe conduct on leaving 
their place of refuge. Which disregarded 
the age-old custom of never touching an 
envoy, by seizing Gen. Pal Maleter. See the 
flaming words on the wall. Think of the 
incidents of American airmen in Soviet 
Russia and East Germany. New alarming 
symptoms can daily be detected by those 
who know that the international political 
situation has gotten far beyond the scope of 
commissions and conferences. 

Civilized society does not fraternize with 
burglars and murderers, it jails them and 
eventually sentences them to death, Why 
then try to be friendly with burglars and 
murderers, just because they were sly and 
strong enough to seize power over a steadily 
growing number of human beings. The 
only way to bring freedom to. these un- 
happy victims, to avoid the worst of wars, 
is to remember that they cannot and will 
not start wholesale murder of mankind if 
they lack the machinery and raw materials 
they need for armaments. For God's sake; 
Do not give it to them. 

One cannot but be horrified at the ides 
of Western powers now lifting embargoes 
on commodities which, very wisely, had been 
barred for many years from export 
the Soviet bloc—you did not and could not 
understand. But try to understand now, 
before it is too late for all of us; let us start 
& natoinwide movement sponsored by all who 
have learned the bitter lesson: Trade is sid— 
do not trade. 





The Friendly, the Courageous, the Miracle 
City: Johnstown, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
edition of the official publication 
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1958 
Ivania League of Cities contains 
an article entitled “Johnstown, the 
Friendly, the Courageous, the Miracle 
City.” Because the history of Johns- 
town is an integral part of the history 
of the United States, I believe this ar- 
ticle needs to be included in the Con- 
IONAL RECORD. 
The story of Johnstown, written by 
Michael M. Chudy, city assessor and 
goning administrator, points out the 
courage, determination, and industry of 
a stricken people rising above tragedy to 
build anew and keep pace with a grow- 
ing and progressive America. It pro- 
vides an incentive to individuals and 
communities alike. Today’s Johnstown 
is a monument to the faith of a resolute 
and devoted populace, an inspiration to 
victims of catastrophe. 

In asking that this material be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point, I 
urge my colleagues to read the tribute to 
a great city. I also invite you to visit 
Johnstown, the largest city in my dis- 
trict, during your travels. I am sure 
you will find its hospitality something 
that will make you return again and 
again. 

Brier HISTORY OF JOHNSTOWN * 

Johnstown was named after Joseph Johns 
(Josef Shantz), a native of Switzerland, who 
at the age of 19 came to this country in 
1768. On September 13, 1793, he purchased 
249 acres of land, for which he paid 435 
pounds, 15 shillings. This parcel embraced 
what is now the central portion of the city. 
In 1800 he laid out the village, which then 
was known as Connumah or Conemaugh Old 
Town. 

Prior to the invasion of the white man, 
the site of Johnstown was occupied prin- 
cipally by the Shawonese and Delaware 
Indian tribes. 

Johnstown remained largely an agricul- 
tural community until the late 1820’s, whén 


the construction of the famous Pennsylvania ° 


Canal was undertaken and the city began to 
grow. The canal system of transportation 
extended from Pittsburgh to Johnstown. In 
1852, the Pennsylvania Railroad purchased 
the canal from the State; and continued 
Operations until 1863, when the canal was 
abandoned; and the system gave way to 
the more rapid means of transportation— 
the steam railway. 

The town did not attain any considerable 
growth, however, until the Cambria Iron Co., 
the predecessor of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
located in this area in 1840, attracted by the 
vast amount of available timber; and the 
Presence of an iron-ore vein of commercial 
value in the surrounding hills. Later, aug- 
menting the employment opportunities in 
this locality, another steel company located 
here. It is now the subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Co., known as the Carnegie Illi- 
nois Steel Co. 

Since that time, the town had a consistent 
gtowth; that is, untit May 31, 1889, when 
one of the most appalling disasters in all 
history befell Johnstown. This tragic flood, 
Which comes to mind when Johnstown is 
mentioned in any civilized country in the 
World, cost more than 2,200 lives and a 
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*The Johnstown Story was written b 
Michael M. Chudy, Johnstown's city aaniler 
and zoning administrator. He is also presi- 
a of the.Municipal Assessors’ Association 
. Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania chairman of 
h ® National Association of Assessing Of- 

cers; and a member of the Advisory Council 
~ the State Tax Equalization Board. He 
ion on Several articles on municipal 
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property loss of $17 million. With distinc- 
tive pluck and courage, the surviving, in- 
habitants, with the aid of money from all 
over the world, soon rebuilt the town. 

Aside from the great fiood of 1889, the his- 
tory of Johnstown has been for the most 
part devoid of world-startling events. After 
the rehabilitation of the town, more and 
more people moved here. Numerous indus- 
tries settled here. New business blocks 
sprang up. More and more beautiful resi- 
dential districts came into being. 

Then came March 17, 1936. Again flood- 
waters placed Johnstown in the national 
limelight. When the waters receded 8 per- 
sons were dead and property damage stood at 
almost $41 million. Hardly had the waters 
subsided when again the Johnstown people 
began to demonstrate their perseverance and 
courage. Within a short period of time they 
had pulled themselves out of the muck and 
mire and were busily rebuilding the city into 
the fine modern community it is today. From 
the wreckage of two major floods, and fre- 
quent lesser ones, Johnstown has risen each 
time as a newer and brighter city. 

The people here no longer live in dread of 
the heavy rains and rising rivers that plagued 
their valley for centuries. Today Johnstown 
is flood-free. On August 23, 1938, work was 
begun on the river channels of the Cone- 
maugh and the Stonycreek Rivers, removing 
millions of tons of rock and dirt from the 
beds of the rivers; and thousands of tons of 
cement was poured to make river walls, rising 
above the natural river banks. The Federal 
Government financed this project. Over $8 
million was spent in the widening, deepening, 
and paving of 9 miles of river channel, 

Johnstown is principally a steel town. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Carnegie Illinois 
Steel Co. are the two major industries in the 
area. Within-a 50-mile radius of Johnstown 
approximately 40 percent of the world’s best 
bituminous coal is mined. In addition to 
these basic industies a goodly diversification 
exists and is being enlarged as time goes on. 


JOHNSTOWN TODAY 


Someone once remarked: “Anybody can 
tear down, but it takes craftsmen to build.” 

For several years Johnstown’s city affairs 
were hampered by internal discord. Today 
city council is working diligently, harmon- 
iously,and productively. Public confidence 
has been restored. The labor unions, the 
chamber of commerce, all business, service 
andefraterhal groups are in full accord with 
the ambitious program of the administra- 
tion. 2 
At one time the city of Johnstown had a 
$5 million debt. By mid-June 1958, the 
city will entirely wipe out the last of its 
bonded debt. Now Johnstown is really ready 
to move forward—something that was not 
possible until the financial elements of the 
municipality were cleaned up. 

City council recently let a contract for 
the preparation of a master plan for Johns- 
town. This master plan will cover such 
things as needed public improvements, 
streets and highways, downtown land use, 
zoning and land subdivision regulations. 

The. completion of the master plan is 
mecessary before Federal aid can be gotten 
for the urban redevelopment program now 
under way. 

Action also has already been taken to 
eliminate traffic bottle necks in the down- 
town area. Professional help has been hired 
to assist local engineers in making a traffic 
survey, to determine what factors are con- 
tributing to traffic snarls, and to recommend 
the proper remedies. 

An authority is now being planned for 
the completion of the sanitary sewer system 
and the construction of a disposal plant. 
The disposal plant will be large enough to 
take care of the needs of adjoining boroughs 
and townships. _— 

The administration is planning to pur- 
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chase substantial parcels of substandard 
property in the area adjacent to the business 
section for public parking. 

Low wages and long hours of city em- 
Ployees have been improved to bring them 
in line with private industry—a step that 
did much to improve the morale and serv- 
ices of city employees. It is further planned 
to give job stability to city employees, in 
order to insure employment on the basis of 
merit and ability, and not on the basis of 
political activity. 

In recent years, personnel and equipment 
in the police department have been greatly 
expanded. Johnstown is well below the 
crime average for cities of her size. 

Fire department personnel also has been 
considerably increased. New modern equip- 
ment was purchased. Establishment of a 
three-platoon system is being considered. 

Comprehensive park and recreation pro- 
grams have been developed. 

Action already is being taken looking to- 
ward the annexation and consolidation of 
surrounding boroughs and townships. 

Plans are underway for a new municipal 
garage. 

A strong improvement policy has been 
undertaken for streets and alleys. 

Other projects which are now on the draw- 
ing board include an addition to the city 
hall; the improvement of fire hall facilities 
both through remodeling and new construc- 
tion. 

Aside from these various municipal proj- 
ects, civic accomplishments have also taken 
a remarkable spurt in Johnstown. 

In 1950 the Cambria County War Memorial 
was erected at a cost of over $1,500,000. This 
new arena contains facilities for sports ac- 
tivities.and banquet hall. 

The Memorial Hospital in 1954 built a 
$2,500,000 addition to its property. In 1952 
the Mercy Hospital erected a 9-story addi- 
tion at a cost of $2,500,000. The Lee Hospi- 
tal is now in the process of building a 6- 
story addition at a cost of $1,500,000. 

In recent years a municipal music shell of 
fine native cut stone was built;. conforming 
in design to the world’s best shells. 

Within 4 miles of city hall, Johnstown has 
an airport, which is the fifth largest in Penn- 
sylvania. It is located on 330 acres, at an 
altitude of 2,280 feet above sea level. Alile- 
gheny Airways offers connections with all 
principal cities. 

In 1954, after 5 years of construction, 
Johnstown’s river channel flood-control 
project was completed. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent $8,670,000 on this project. Ac- 
cording to Army engineers, this is the “big- 
gest and the hest channel improvement 
undertaken anywhere in the United States. 

Since 1926, 1,160 new homes have been 
erected within the corporate area of Johns- 
town. These new homes cost approximately 
$16 million. 

During the same period new commercial 
buildings, and other nonresidential struc- 
tures were erected to the tune of $25 million, 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1956 erected a 
new general*office building costing about 
$2 million. The steel company also remod- 
eled and renovated its other office buildings 
at a cost of several hundred thousand dollars. 

The city owns a nine-hole golf course 
within easy reach of the central part of the 
city. A. modern clubhouse was recently 
erected. 

Johnstown has 511 low-income housing 
units. Recently plans were approved for the 
erection of 450 additional units at a cost of | 
$6,740,000. All this valuable property will 
eventually revert to the city, free of all en- 
cumbrances., 

Johnstown has a million-dollar stadium, 
which seats 17,000 people. 

The elected Johnstown officials who direct 
the destiny of the city, all have a fine back- 
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ground of civic performance; and well repre- 
sent the people whom they serve. 

Mayor Walter E, Rose is an attorney by 
profession. Only 5 years after graduating 
from law school, he was elected to the State 
house of representatives.. He was majority 
whip in Harrisburg when he interrupted his 
term to enter the Navy. He is the only 
Johnstown mayor ever to have been elected 
for three consecutive terms. 

Daniel J. Shields, director of finance, has 
many years of municipal service to his credit. 
He was the youngest school board president 
in the history of Johnstown. He served as &@ 
member of the bicameral council before the 
adoption of the commission form of govern- 
ment. He served as mayor of the city dur- 
ing some of its most trying times—the de- 
pression, and the flood of 1936. He served as 
member of city city council for three differ- 
ent terms, including the present. He was 
director of highways, director of public 
safety, and now director of finance. 

Raymond B. Johnson, director of streets 
and highways, is a newcomer to the Johns- 
town political scene. However, he brings 
with him a fine background of civic accom- 
plishments, and business know-how. He is 
a graduate of Lebanon Valley College and did 
graduate work at the University of Mary- 
land and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
was an instructor of history and social 
science at Cochranville High School. . He 
was purchasing agent of United States Navy 
installations at Lukens Steel Co. He was also 
office and sales manager fer the same com- 
pany. At the present time he is owner of 
the Johnson heating and air-conditioning 
establishment. 

Louis Saylor, who heads the department of 
parks and public property, is a member of 
many civic organizations. He has been an 
alderman for 34 years. For many years he 
served as city police magistrate. He was 
president of the Cambria County unit of the 
Pennsylvania Magistrates Association; and 
for 3 years he was director in the associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Squires and Constables. 

Raymond E. McDermit, director of public 
safety, is a retired employee of the United 
States Steel Co. He was president of the 
local political action committee; and head 
of the local United Steel Workers of America. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly. He had also served as &@ 
member of the Johnstown School Board. 

James E. Parks, city treasurer, is a phar- 
macist by profession. He was a partner in 
a Johnstown meatpacking plant. He ts 
active in many local as well as national civic 
and fraternal organizations. 

Emil C. Schwing, city controller, is an ac- 
countant by profession. He was formerly an 
alderman. He was also a referee of the 
State workmen's compensation board; and 
is active in many civic organizations. 


STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Population (1950 United States Census) : 
Johnstown (corporate limits) , 63,232; Greater 
Johnstown (area within 3-mile radius of city 
hall), including 10 boroughs and 8 town- 
ships), 110,180; city and suburban area 
(metropolitan district set up by Bureau of 
the Census), 291,354; Johnstonw marketing 
area (territory within radius of 30 miles of 
Johnstown), 450,000. . 

Area: Johnstown, 5.76 square miles, 3,688.94 
acres; Greater Johnstown, 13 square miles; 
Johnstown marketing area, 1,198 square 
miles. 

Altitude: Business and industrial section, 
1,162 feet above sea level; principal residen- 
ee areas, 1,700 feet; municipal airport, 2,280 
eet. 

Parks: 15 sites, 598.22 acres; total valua- 
tion, $5 million. 

Public recreation: Municipal stadium in 
heart of city, seating 17,000; municipal golf 
course, 9 holes; Roxbury Park, baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, skiing and tobogganing 
courses, band shell; municipal swimming 
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pool; 16 school basketball halls; $85,000 music 
pavilion; $1,500,000 War Memorial Arena. 

Assessed valuation (corporate limits): 
Real estate, $74,693,230; tax rate, $15- per 
$1,000; tax duplicate, $1,053,409; bonded debt, 
$555,107; cost of government, $2,199,908. 

Municipal services: Fire department, 7 sta- 
tions, 12 piece of equipment, 105 men; police 
department, public safety building, 15 pieces 
of motor equipment, 80 men. 

Streets: Total street mileage, 94.21; miles 
paved, 61.5; miles of sanitary sewers, 98.2; 
miles of storm sewers, 77.5; number of street- 
car lines, 6; length of streetcar lines, 24.5 
miles single-track, 38.5 miles double-track. 

Education: University of Pittsburgh Junior 
College; Cambria Rowe Business College; 
Johnstown College of Music; 27 public 
schools, including Central High School and 3 
junior high schools; 11 parochial~ schools, 
including Catholic High School; public- 
school teachers, 393; parochial school teach- 
ers, 110; assessed value of public school prop- 
erty, $73,232,115, parochial, $548,000; public 
school enrollment, 10,000; parochial, 4,500. 
Greater Johnstown public schools, 49, includ- 
ing 8 high schools; 11 school auditoriums, the 
2 largest seating 1,300 and 2,000; total en- 
rollment, 25,000. 

Steel and coal: Steel and soft coal are the 
dominant industries of Johnstown. About 
85 percent of the industrial workers of the 
geographic city are employed in mining and 
steel manufacture, in secondary iron and 
steel industries, and in the making of clay 
products. The greatest resource is low-vola- 
tile coal. In the marketing area of Johns- 
town are mined over 40 million tons of soft 
coal yearly. This represents about one- 
seventh of the bituminous coal output of 
Pennsylvania and one-twelfth of that in the 
United States. Approximately 35,000 miners 
are employed. 

General information: The major employ- 
ment for the 130,000 workers in the Johns- 
town area consists of farming, coal mining 
and steel making—3 groups which have 
consistently shown in national surveys 
as having gained most in income since 1940. 
The manufacturing and industrial payroll in 
1947 was over $191,860,000. Gross farm in- 
come is in excess of $34,457,000. Added to- 
gether, these amounts provide a well-rounded 
market, averaging yearly in Johnstown over 
$1,240 per capita in retail sales. Sales Man- 
agement’s 1953 Survey of Buying Power tsti- 
mated the effective buying income of the 
Johnstown area to be $364,470,000. 





Our Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
a most interesting editorial dealing with 
the subject of the foreign aid program 
appeared on Monday, July 28, in the 
Chicago Daily News. ; 

I particularly wish to call attention to 
the last paragraph of the editorial. It 
reads as follows: 

Any country that wants American capital 
in developing its productive capacity need 
only offer honest protection against con- 
fiscation ‘and harassment, and private 
nt and skills will flock to the oppor- 

unity. 


Mr. Speaker, this points up a problem 
that for al ong time has plagued efforts 


to encourage private capital to 
part of the burden of our enormous for. 
eign aid program, and thus give ‘some 
relief to the taxpayers. Industry can. 
not be expected to risk capital in coup. 
tries in which the threat of co 
expropriation or nationalization exists, 
The Government’s foreign investment 
guaranty program falls short of. provid. 
ing the necessary protection, The 
answer lies in action among the nai 
of the world themselves. 
An important step in this direction 
was taken last fall at the Internationa] 
Industrial Development Conference jn 
San Francisco, at which the disting. 
guished German banker, Hermann 
proposed a world Magna Charta for for. 
eign investment that would seek to pro. 
tect it against seizure and expropriation, 
The proposal would reinstitute the inter. 
national rule of law in the field of for. 
eign investment. It has been received 
with widespread interest throughout the 
world. A similar plan was advanced las 
February by Charles S: Rhyne, president 
of the American Bar Association, who 
called for “a world law to protect world 
investments.” 
Mr. Speaker, these proposals are 
worthy of most serious consideration if 
we desire to encourage private capital 
to play the dynamic role that it should 
be playing in the campaign to offset the 
Communist economic offensive abroad. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the editorial in the Chicago 
Daily News in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of my re 
marks: 
We SHOULD Take New Loox art Our Forticn 
Am GoaLs 
“The House is apparently fighting a losing 
battle to trim $872 million from President 
Eisenhower's vast foreign aid request of $34 
billion. The Senate is solidly supporting the 
President’s plea that the cut would weaken 
our fight against communism, although he is 
as completely unable to document this con- 
tention as he would be if he also argued 
that foreign aid would cure cancer. 
Inevitably, the Middle East turmoil has 
been advanced as an additional argument for 
more aid. The purpose of previous ald to 


Arab countries, of course, was to prevent pre- ~ 


cisely such turmoil. But the spenders seem 
to regard foreign aid in the same way some 
people look at prayer—if it doesn’t work i 
only shows you didn’t pray hard enough, not 
that what you sought was unreasonable, 

The Iraqi rebels used American arms t0 
win their revolution. Our aid to Nasser has 
hardly turned him into an American firster. 
Even the Germans, whom we have assisted 
bountifully, are balking at support of our 
Middle Eastern adventure. 

In brief, men and nations everywhere are 
acting in what they deem to be theif own 
interest. Where their interest may happet 
to coincide with ours we are the gainers, but 
neither men nor nations sell their loyally 


. or their determination to seek their own 


advantage. 

Foreign aid is undoubtedly being sup 
ported by many who are skeptical of i 
value in choking communism. 
shrewd individuals see great future ad- 
vantage in developing backward countries 
to the point of becoming customers fo 
American goods. e 

A hardheaded program of foreign ald fof 
this latter purpose makes sense. Perhaps 
the House budget cutters would have more 
success’ if they candidly emphasized 
purpose of economic assistance, and 
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1958 
that the aid program be brought 
with this goal. 

og policy would block the govern- 
ment-to-government form of aid now be- 
ing followed. It has been shown repeatedly 
that this folly, at the worst, leads to cor- 
ruption, and at the best to unwise or waste- 
ful use of the money. . 

The change in policy, furthermore, would 
check the use of American money to pro- 
mote socialism, which—in addition to being 
an inefficient system for developing a na- 
tion—we properly regard as the heart of 
the Communist ideology. 

No better illustration could be found than 
India, which has received upward of $200 
million in direct help, plus large amounts 
of credit and gift-farm products. Socigl- 
jsm is the declared pattern of its society, 
and it has been implemented by the nation- 
alization of much of the basic industry. 

This can hardly be unrelated to the 
neutral position of India in the contest 
between communism and freedom, If this 
fence sitting so often seems to be neutrality 
on the side of communism, it is because, 
ideologically, socialism feels more kinship 
with the Soviets than with America. 

A nation that is hostile to private capital 
is not going to become an admirer and de- 
fender of the American system, and any 
aid that we extend to give socialism a 
false appearance of accomplishment merely 
serves to weaken, rather than strengthen, 
our position. 

Any country that wants American capital 
in developing its productive capacity need 
only offer honest protection against con- 
fiscation and harassment, and private money 
and skills will flock to the opportunity. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley, 
Former Chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, at Tupper Lake, N. Y. _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, given at the annual 
dinner of the Franklin County Demo- 
cratic Committee at Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
on July 22, 1958: 


‘ApprEss By Hon. JAMES A. FParRLey, ForMER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE, ANNUAL DINNER, FRANKLIN 
County Democratic COMMITTEE, TUPPER 
Laxkz, N. Y., Juty 22, 1958 


It is somewhat surprising to me to witness 
the current rediscovery of the north country 
of New York State, occasioned by the opening 
Soa St. Lawrence seaway. I say rediscovery 
——_, I was born and brought up in the 
ool n River Valley which, with the Mohawk 

Champlain Valleys, was the acknowl- 
i key to the continent for 200 years. The 
op of Europe, Britain and France, 
cae for its control even before we were a 
bean at fateful Ticonderoga. And in the 
_ ution, excepting that General Washing- 
Succeeding in holding the valleys from 


West Point to Saratoga, and by force of arms, - 


two invading British armies from Mon- 
orn New York City, would have crushed 

Tt life of our Nation before it began. 
what a8 been said that the seaway opens 
' is called the fourth coast of our coun- 
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try. Actually, this-so-called fourth coast 
for us who have lived by its shores is hardly 
second to the Atlantic coast in being the first 
coast of our country; a coast which had to 
be defended in two full-fledged naval battles, 
the Battle of Lake Champlain and Lake Erie. 
It was also pointed out, and correctly, that 
there were new products to be expected from 
New York’s north country. But, though it 
wasn’t mentioned, this region’s oldest and 
most famous product is fiercely independent 
American men and women. As certainly as 
Virginia and North Carolina are the parents 
of Tennessee, the pioneering stock of New 
York is the forebear of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, and the upper Middle West. 

Now, I think you stand upon new and 
world frontiers. It is my firm conviction 
that your boundless energies are about to 
find new expression, because of the tremend- 
ous new tools in your capable hands. More 
particularly, I predict that the St. Lawrence 
Valley is on the threshold of becoming one 
of the historic valleys of the world. As the 
Nile measures ancient Egypt, as the Tiber 
the Christian era, as the Mississippi the 19th 
century, the St. Lawrence will measure the 
21st century. Thomas Jefferson’s purchase 
of the whole Mississippi Valley was consid- 
ered a wild extravagance of fifteen millions. 
Yet that sum would not buy a city block of 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, or Des Moines—cities 
yet unborn, Great cities, great mines, great 
commerce, and great universities will crowd 
this valley to the sea. The north country 
is about to become a tremendous Gibraltar 
of western civilization. 

I, as a United States Senator, would hope 
not only to accelerate this growth but to see 
that only one unchanging factor goes with 
it, the spirit of the people who have main- 
tained it until now. 

Now, in this forthcoming development 
many, Many problems will arise and most 
of them will be of considerable Federal com- 
plexion. While it is axiomatic that special 
location attracts specialized capital, as for 
instance, oil investment to Texas, this area 
is of such widely diversified resources that 
the development will be broad and general. 
Its general pattern will follow that of the 
lower Mohawk Valley, from which the city 
of Schenectady emerged as an industrial 
giant, rather than that of our early western 
areas, such as Dodge City, where the principal 
specialization was cattle. 

Permit me, if you will, to outline a few of 
the aspects. Firstly, the power developed is 
subject to four jurisdictions—the United 
States, Canada, Ontario, and New York State. 
Additionally, the general jurisdiction of New 
York State will be divided into the concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the counties. This is a 
formidable array of sovereign powers, each 
with undeniable constitutional jurisdiction. 
It has been my experience that the balancing 
of these various rights exacts the highest 
brand of statesmanship. In less than expert 
hands, the duty to govern could easily become 
the power to paralyze. Accordingly, the 
problem must not only be estimated in its 
entirety, it must be so administered. 

The problems arising will be not too dis- 
similar from those arising between the Fed- 
eral Government, the ports authorities, and 
the several States. But these, I submit, are 
matters which in addition to vision in their 
conception require daily expert attention. 

Since the Canadian power is already in- 
adequate for the crying needs of Canada it 
may be assumed that the American side will 
feel the impact of tremendous acceleration 
almost immediately. Here again, the Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction will be almost beyond 
human comprehension. 

Obviously, the seaway itself comes under 
the heading of navigable waters. Since that 
law has been widely extended by Supreme 
Court decision, it may be expected that the 
Federal interest will extend far inland. It 
seems to me that concurrent Federal juris- 
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diction connotes equal responsibility. Since 
the Federal Government will be a great bene~ 
ficiary through this development, I think 
it only fair that Federal credit, through the 
various appropriate agencies, assist mightily 
in this development. In point of fact, it 
will be an enormously profitable venture for 
all parties; but broad lines of credit, varying 
from the building of port, river, and canal 
facilities to very low discount mortgage rates 
for home building will be some of the chan- 
nels in which the Federal Government can 
assume its fair share of the expansion. 

I might say that it has been my expe- 
rience that this type of investment is almost 
without parallel in its success. The develop- 
ment of previously unproductive areas, aside 
from the self-liquidation features of the im- 
provements, yields in’ income taxes alone, 
and independently, resulting from the gen- 
eral growth, in returns, many times the orig- 
inal investments. 

The fact is that with an international 
waterway in the very center of such unpar- 
alleled natural resources a mushrooming of 
population may well be expected. In this 
connection, it is to be noted that the 
great natural gas reserves of both Canada 
and the United States are approaching the 
region in unprecedented volume. Further, 
north of the border, the American pattern 
is being revised; the fuel is being brought 
to the ore, not the.ore to the fuel. Centers 
of great industrial energy invariably attract 
the human skills to guide them. If, then, 
we may expect a tremendous development of 
heavy industry, never was there greater pre- 
mium upon careful planning. More than 
conservation of national resources, we must 
plan for the lives of the population to come. 
Industrial valleys, from the Saar to the Mon- 
ongahela, can be ugly and uncomfortable 
places for human beings to live unless full 
and adequate precautions are taken. In this 
facet of the problem, as a Democrat I have 
always adhered to a fundamental principle, 
that the principal resources of any area 
are the people who live in it. 

This new acceptance of challenge by the 
north country, and the many insistent prob- 
lems which will arise, necessitates a defini- 
tion of the role of United States Senator. 
A United States Senator has, of course, a 
national status. The Constitution places in 
that .body, as a body, a great responsibility 
in the conduct of the Nation’s affairs, par- 
ticularly foreign affairs. But at the same 
time, the representative nature of the 
American Republic is unimpaired; if, indeed, 
we be the United States then a Senator is 
the ambassador of his State to the Federal 
Government. Now, it is a basic tenet of 
American foreign policy that there be a con- 
tinuity of that unexampled testimony of 
mutual trust and friendship with our good 
neighbor to the north, Canada. Since you 
people of the north country are engaged in 
an unparalleled interstate and international 
enterprise, through New York State and the 
Province of Ontario on power, and the two 
nations on the seaway, it follows that few 
people in public life will have greater op- 
portunity of serving both State, Nation, and 
the American people than the next United 
States Senator from New York. I believe 
that not only a mighty valley, almost be- 
yond the comprehension of man, is about 
to be realized, but that a new and tremen- 
dous example of international cooperation 
by its extraordinary accomplishments, will 
set an example of cooperation which may 
well light the way to the permanent peace 
of the world. The Rhine, the Danube and 
the Nile may never again run blood when 
this noble interstate and international en- 
terprise functions. In my opinion, its moral 
promise is even greater than its industrial 
potential. I confess that as a man who has 
lived by its streams and in the shadow of 
its mountains that the challenge of the 
north country is one of the important rea- 
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sons why I wish to represent it in the United 
States Senate. 

I have never minced words. My reason 
for grateful acceptance of your invitation 
to speak to you is to advance for your con- 
sideration those reasons for which I hope 
you will wish me to represent you. 

In over 45 years of public life I have seen 
and taken part in the prototypes of these 
tremendous developments before. Armed 
only with the validation, terfitorially, of 
Jefferson’s expansion, I, as national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, was entrusted 
with the task of transmitting that expan- 
sion industrially through congressional 
legislation. I have had more experience 
than average in dealing with these~ vast 
projects—experience ranging from the Mata- 
nuska Valley in Alaska to the huge reclama- 
tion projects in the South and West. We 
dammed the rivers; we irrigated the lands; we 
ran cheap power into the farmers’ homes, to 
an ear-splitting din that we were Socialists 
or Reds. History has already rendered its 
verdict. The irrigated lands alone have 
more than paid for the dams, aside from the 
money return of the power. That great and 
successful experiment, the TVA, has trans- 
formed the energy of lonely and isolated 
areas into the raised beat of the mighty 
pulse of the Nation. Ironically enough, if 
Oak Ridge and its atomic production be any 
index, it is the very bulwark of defense of 
the free-enterprise system, which was slan- 
dered by its shortsighted opponents as sched- 
uled to destroy. I believe the Demo- 
ratic Party has always stood for_conserva- 
ion by use. Having seen, as head of the 
arty and as a Cabinet officer, the desert 
ossom and the hidden Appalachian valleys 
pour forth their undeveloped wealth, I 
hould be less than human if I did not wish 
to see this translated to my own New York 
State. 

A government in the final analysis is the 
chief means of expression of the will, 
character, and energies of its people in terms 
of the hopes they hold for a better world 
for their children. Great problems, as well 
as greater accomplishments, are on the 
threshold of the north country, and I hope 
to be a part of it as your United States Sen- 
ator. 

Coyness has never been part of my nature. 
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I have held many public offices, but I never 
expected my fellow citizens to pine away if 
I showed indifference, nor did I engineer 


synthetic draft movements, as a means of 
compelling action I yearned for in the first 
place. The office of United States Senator is 
far too important to go begging to the door of 
any man. It is the strongest bulwark in the 
American system of government. From the 
time I was town clerk of Stony Point to my 
term as Postmaster General and chairman of 
the national committee, I never patronized 
the position I occupied or pretended that it 
was something I didn’t want. I wanted the 
positions I held and I took off my coat and 
worked for them. I am of the opinion that 
it is a reflection on the common sense of the 
American people and the majesty of public 
office to do otherwise. 

Neither Generak¥ Washington, nor Presi- 
dents Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Truman ever 
apologized for their desire to serve, the 
American people, nor do I now. I have al- 
ways desired to serve my country in any posi- 
tion where I felt I could do so best. I be- 
lieve that I can render real service to our 
State and country and to the free world by 
representing New York in the United States 
Senate. I hope J shall have your support 
toward that end. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I should 
like to talk about the New York State situa- 
tion. The fateful banks of the Hudson, 
where I was born, are woven deep into the 
fabric of our Nation. From that Hudson 
River Valley have come governors and 
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Presidents. It affords me the deepest per- 
sonal satisfaction that this tradition of the 
valley is unflagging and all of us who have 
lived there or live there now have much 
reason for additional pleasure and pride be- 
cause that very area produced our great 
Governor, Averell Harriman. Governor Har- 
riman has given the people of the State of 
New York an outstanding administration. 
His wise decisions and just conclusions, his 
sound and humane policies, have all followed 


in the tradition of Govs. Alfred E. Smith,. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. 
Lehman. 

I have no doubt that Governor Harriman 
and his associates on the Democratic State 
ticket will be elected next November. But 
that is not enough. From now until the polls 
close on November 4 everyone here tonight 
and thousands like you in every county in 
the State must work continuously to the end 
that this victory for Democratic State candi- 
dates will be comparable to those of Smith, 
Roosevelt, and Lehman. 

As certainly as I reported to Governor 
Roosevelt in November 1930 I report to you 
tonight that the call to our party is coming 
again from the Nation. From your hearts 
must come your answer, as Democrats and as 
Americans. 





Industry Is Providing Leadership for 
the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker ,the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, H. R. 13247, will impose new 
heavy financial obligations upon the Fed- 
eral Government. All of us certainly are 
in favor of assisting worthy individuals 
who wish to embark on a scientific career. 
There can be no question but that 
America’s greatest asset is trained and 
dedicated manpower. Our schools and 
colleges which train the engineers, scien- 
tists, and managers of tomorrow are in 
a sense the most important suppliers to 
both American industry and the Federal 
Government. 

However, before we authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal. scholarships 100 per- 
cent greater than President Eisenhower 
recommended, it is well to review some 
of the existing efforts to assist worthy 
students in the development of higher 
education which are now sponsored by 
private enterprise. 

Recently I was gratified to learn of 
the support which has been given to the 
Nation’s liberal arts colleges, science and 
engineering institutes, public and private 
universities, medical schools, other edu- 
cational associations, and groups by the 
United States Steel Foundation, Inc. 
This foundation was established by the 
United States Steel Corp. It shows that 
industry is ready and willing to assist 
in training tomorrow’s citizens. In fact, 
it has already taken on the job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a statement of the 
activities of the United States Steel 
Foundation, Inc.: 

United States Steel Foundation, Inc., an- 
nounced grants of $2 million to 655 of the 


£ 


Nation’s privately supported libera] arts co}. 
leges, science and engineering institutes, 
public and private universities ang 
schools, and to several educational associa. 
tions and groups. 

In announcing the foundation's 1958 Pro. 
gram of aid-to-education, Roger mw, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
foundation, said: “The action of the 
represents an effort to provide assistance to 
as many institutions @s possible and to 
maintain the vigor of the leading private jp. 
stitutions through substantial grants, The 
trustees also sought to allocate available re. 
sources so as to best serve the ch Tes 
quirements of higher education and to 
vide, to the extent feasible, continuity of aig, 
Moreover, they hoped to encourage quality 
improvement of education and provide 
portunity for individual development of 
scholars through fellowships.” 

In furtherance of these objectives, the 
foundation’s seven-part program inéluded: 


I. OPERATING GRANTS, $636,000 


Operating aid was afforded the 451 accred- 
ited 4-year institutional members of all the 
State, regional, and national liberal arts co}. 
lege fund-raising groups in the amount of 
$458,000. These fund-raising groups, Mr. 
Blough emphasized, have been supported 
since this foundation’s initial program in 
1954 and the trustees have been impressed 
with their continued growth. The sum of 
$88,000 additionally was provided for 88 se- 
lected nongroup colleges. Forty-two uni- 
versities, science and engineering institutes 
received operating grants totaling $84,000, 
Although all of the operating grants were 
unrestricted, the trustees expect that most 
of the operating funds will be applied toward 
teaching improvement, faculty, and staff 
development and incentives. 


TI. CAPITAL GRANTS, $950,000 


After designating $335,000 of the author- 
ized total capital payments for prior com- 
mitments, new capital or major grants 
amounted to $615,000. Of the $615,000, the 
sum of $455,000 covered 28 grants, ranging 
in size from $5,000 to $20,000, for liberal arts 
colleges, women’s colleges, regional univer- 
sities and colleges, and engineering schools, 
The 28 institutions included were Dart- 
mouth, Earlham, Wooster, Reed, Redlands, 
Colgate, Union (New York), Willams, Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Barnard, Sweet Briar, 
Smith, Mills, Clark, Massachusetts), Tem- 
ple, Susquehanna, Assumption (Massachu- 
setts), Athens (Alabama), Miles (Alabama), 
Worcester Polytechnic, Bucknell, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, Pratt, Clarkson Technical, Brad- 
ley, Rose Polytechnic, and Norwich. Of the 
balance, the sum of $100,000 represented 
initial provision for new commitments # 
five private universities and science insti- 
tutes, as part of a program of assistance 
begun in 1955. 

Under a program of assistance to leading 
centers of learning which is subject 
periodic review and approval, financial sup- 
port for a number of such institutions 6 
planned for a term of years on @ 
and substantial basis. This replaces, with 
respect to individual institutions, considera 
tion of the separate needs of departments, 
divisions, and other units, or the need for 
capital as contrasted to the need for other 
purposes: The sums becoming available will 


be for the unrestricted use of recipients for 


major requirements as they deem 
prudent and timely. 

For a 5-year period, and payable in install- 
ments or otherwise as determined, a total of 
$100,000 each was committed for the follow 
ing institutions: Massachusetts Instit of 
Technology, California Institute of 
nology, Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Harvard 


Universities. These 5, together with 9 other 


universities—Chicago, 


Columbia, d 
western, Pennsylvania, Stanford, vanderbilt, 


New York, Princeton, and Yale—all of 
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have been designees of major grants in re- 
cent periods, are among the influential lead- 
ing private institutions which, thus far, have 
been under the program. 
In commenting on the foundation’s major 
ts, Mr. Blough said: “Such aid, when pro- 
yided by many sources, could well be the 
means of assuring for the future of America 
those intellectual conditions required to 
meet both our hopes and responsibilities. 
For the tasks ahead, we shall need both our 
+ public and our great private institu- 
tions; and since the public universities have 
substantial regular sources of income to cover 
many of their needs, providing support for 
the leading private universities becomes in 
these times an urgent concern. 
“The leading universities and science in- 
stitutes are more than regional in their im- 
. They provide national and interna- 
tional leadership; they are the pace setters 
for educational standards; they contribute 
heavily to the advance and use of knowledge; 
they are an abundant source of teachers and 
quality teaching; they train many for public 
affairs; they offer preparation for all the pro- 
fessions; they perform many other basic tasks 
for the Nation and the world. Since the 
leading private universities and institutes 
have outpaced, through extension of their 
services, their traditional sources of support, 
our times require that new- corporate and 
other donors must come forward with reason- 
ably sustained unrestricted aid in dollar 
volume generously designed to help close the 
gap between their resources and their needs.” 


Ill, TEACHING AID, MEDICINE, $110,000 


Each year the trustees have authorized 
sums for the advancement of programs in 
one or more pioneering or especially difficult 
teaching areas. This year sums were pro- 
vided for advances in medical teaching. In 
addition to $75,000 of sustaining aid for the 
member institutions of the National Puhd 
for Medical Education, 2 institutional teach- 
ing aid projects were assisted. One was for 
the general teaching program of the new 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry 
in the amount of $25,000 and the other, for 
$10,000 as part of a matching grant program, 
was for teaching of industrial medicine to 
undergraduates at the Yale University School 
of Medicine. 


IV. STUDENT AID (FELLOWSHIPS), $150,000 


The foundation’s graduate study program, 
generally at the doctoral level, was expanded 
by a* total of 12 new fellowships, bringing 
to 42 the number of such 2-year study 
grants available through designated public 
and private institutions. Each foundation 
fellowship carries maximum benefit of 
$7,200, inclusive of a marital supplement 
allotment. Fellowships are available in the 
sciences and humanities at the following 
institutions: Social scilences—California, 
Chicago, Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Indiana, M. I. T., Michigan, New 
York, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Purdue, Stanford; physical and other 
sciences—Alabama Polytechnic, Alabama, 
California Tech, Carnegie Tech, Cornell, 

» Georgia Tech, Illinois Tech, Illinois, 
Iowa State, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, Michigan - 
State, Minnesota, Ohio State, Pennsylvania 
State, Southern California, Syracuse, Van- 
derbilt, Virginia Polytechnic, Yale; humani- 

lorado, Columbia, Fordham, Notre 

» Princeton, Texas, Tulane, and Wis- 


V. PROJECTS AID GRANTS $50,000 


Project aid was in three categories: (1) 
= tance of $30,000 was again made avail- 
€ to about 100 college libraries, for col- 
lections and other requirements, via the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Libraries 
» through a jury system, makes the 
— awards upon institutional applica- 
; (2) assistance in the orientation proc- 

8s for foreign students resident or travel- 
in America under reciprocal arrange- 


+ 


ments; via grants of $5,000 each to the In- 
stitute of International Education and the 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellowship Program; 
and (3) assistance totaling $10,000 to other 
projects in specific areas. The latter in- 
cludes grants to the American Council of 
Learned Societies to assist its publication of 
scholarly works activity, aid for the general 
program of the Humanities Center, head- 
quartered at the University of Massachu- 
setts, and support of the future scientists 
program of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 

VI. QUALITY IMPROVEMENT GRANTS, $35,000 

Grants were authorized for administration 
through the Association of American Col- 
leges to those institutions affiliated with the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges. These 60 colleges are not yet fully 
accredited but seek to provide improved 
quality of community service. Grants made 
under this program in earlier years have 
assisted certain colleges to become fully 
accredited regionally. 


VII, ASSOCIATION SUPPORT, $55,000 


Recognizing the important roles, as to 
both educational objectives and fund raising, 
performed by certain key associations and 
groups, the trustees this year increased the 
total of such support over the prior year. 
A second annual grant of $25,000 was made 
to the American Alumni Council for a plan 
of awarding monetary prizes to stimulate 
alumni giving as well as for its general 
activities. The value of the activities of the 
Association of American Colleges and the 
American Council on Education also was 
recognized in grants of $5,000 each for gen- 
eral or project use. The national head- 
quarters of the 39 State and regional liberal 
arts college fund-raising groups (operating 
as the Commission on Colleges and Indus- 
try) also was granted $10,000. The impor- 
tant function of the 650 public and private 
junior or 2-year community colleges was 

by the.trustees with a grant of 
$10,000 for research by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. ° 

No additional general aid-to-education 
grants are scheduled by the foundation for 
1958. Notification has been given to all 
participants in the program. x 





Retiring Secretary Folsom Calls Attention 
to Needs in Fields of Education 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent statement by the 
retiring, and much respected, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom. 
Mr. Folsom urged Congress to act now, 
in the closing weeks of this session, on 
the bill H. R. 13247. He called attention 
to the emergency needs in the field of 
education which underline the need for 
action, and urged all who really want 
to improve education to unite in vigor- 
ous support of action now. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to argue with 
these sentiments, and many of us hope 
that legislation can be enacted at this 
session. The need is pressing; and the 
opportunity for action still exists. None- 
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theless, unless immediate steps are taken 
there will not be sufficient time for legis- 
lation te be enacted. 

On July 2, almost 4 weeks ago, this 
bill, H. R. 13247, was approved over- 
whelmingly by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Unfortunately no 
progress has been made since then. The 
Rules Committee late last week was re- 
ported as willing to hold hearings, - but 
as of now no date has been set for hear- 
ings. Unless a rule is granted and the 
House can be given an opportunity to 
consider this legislation, nothing will 
materialize. 

A subcommittee of the Senate. Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
just this week reported out a similar bill, 
but one containing provisions different 
from the House bill. Even if this body 
should pass the bill approved by our 
committee, the other body is likely to 
desire certain changes in the language. 
That obviously would necessitate a con- 
ference committee, with almost certain 
delay inevitable. 

Time, therefore, is obviously of the 


~essence, Mr. Speaker. The legislation 


~ 


involves a field of considerable complex- 
ity, and differences of opinion about suit- 
able action are to be expected. For these 
reasons, if we hope to achieve enactment 
of legislation, we must take prompt steps 
to bring this about. 

The Soviet’s launching of their sput- 
nik last October was followed by many 
demands for improvements in our own 
educational system. Surely the need for 
action is still imperative. If Soviet tech- 
nological advances prove nothing else, 
they should make us aware that we can- 
not afford to ignore the inadequacies of 
our own educational system. There may 
be no cause for panic, but surely there 
can be no excuse for complacency about 
our educational deficiencies. 





Views of Union Members on Labor 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include another series of comments 
which I have received from individual 
union members. I believe the Members 
of the House will find these comments 
on possible labor legislation to be of con- 
siderable interest and will serve to give 
the Members some indication as to the 
feelings of individual union members. 

Our labor laws: A State without the right- 
to-work law is nothing but a Socialist State 
and is fast on the way to communism. In 
my opinion a good union member cannot be 
a good Christian and a good Christian cannot 
be a good union member. A good Christian 
is a good citizen but a good union member 
resorts to mob violence when it suits his pur- 
pose and that is anti-Christian and antilaw 
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and order, and is anti-Americanism. (Ma- 
chine operator.) 

We need unions but we need good, honest 
leaders with the right understanding of the 
businessman’s problems. 

Most union leaders try to instill hate of the 
men for management. (Patternmaker.) 

Under labor legislation, I think something 
should be done to curb Walter Reuther and 
others of his like. In my estimation, he and 
the other labor leaders with their hare- 
brained theory of economics are responsible 
for business conditions as they are today— 
a Lenin of the labor movement, one might 
say. 

As to unions, I think ail elections, great 
or small, should be balloted in secret with 
the Federal Government officiating over 
them to insure an honest vote of the work- 
ing man, and that “we” vote on whether 
“we” want the unions to deduct money for 
strike funds and other assessments. This 
deal where a group of delegates whom we 
don’t even know take a vote on whether we 
pay $10 a month out of our check for a 
strike fund, I am against. I personally am 
against such unconstitutional voting by a 
few in the unions. 

We can vote for the President of the 
United States but we can’t vote for the 
president of our labor union. (Lathe opera- 
tor.) 

I believe that unions should have a cer- 
tain amount of control imposed on them 
jusi»the same as management. I believe 
that as sure as Management owes certain 
things to labor, labor owes as much or more 
to the company he works for, and the union 
owes more to its menibers. Unions should 
be made to account for the money they re- 
ceive. In regard to unions in politics, I feel 
that a Republican shouldn’t have to con- 
tribute to the Democratic Party. When I 
was a member of the CIO I had to con- 
tribute to the PAC and Mr. Hillman, with 
whom I disagreed. There was no way to get 
out of it because when we signed up for the 
union we had to agree to let them deduct 
our dues and any special assessments 
through the payroll department. Now I be- 
long to the teamster union local, and, al- 
though I believe in unions, I dg believe they 
should be restricted, that their power should 
not get out of hand. (Truckdriver.) 





Vacant Beds in Veterans’ Administration 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the attached editorial from Army Times, 
Vacant Beds and the VA, accurately sets 
forth the nature of the problem con- 
fronting the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. The committee does not 
agree that the present law regarding the 
use of Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties for the care of eligible veterans is in- 
adequate; nevertheless, it is our inten- 
tion to seek enactment of such additional 
language as is necessary to bring an end 
to the outside interference which is now 
prohibiting Veterans’ Administration 
from carrying out the policies set forth 
by Cengress regarding care of veterans 
in Veterans’ Administration “hospitals. 
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Vacant Breps AND THE VA 


Veterans’ Administrator Sumner Whittier, 
in his several appearances before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee to date, has 
failed in his attempt to shift the blame for 
the unavailability of some 5,000 VA hos- 
pital beds from the Budget Bureau to Con- 
gress. 

In his opening remarks to the cOmmittee 
last week, the Administrator declared that 
the beds in question were not withdrawn 
at the direction of the Bureau “or at any- 
one else’s direction.” 

He told the committee that “the beds 
were just not withdrawn at all,” explaining 
that most of them have been in the system 
since certain hospitals were taken over 
from the Armed Forces, and have never 
been in use. 

The Congressmen heard the agency chief 
tell how the vacant beds, which veterans’ 
groups and lawmakers feel should be used 
to the maximum, “have been in standby 
status for many years, and their inclusion 
in VA rated bed capacity gives a distorted 
picture.” 

But sympathy for and acceptance of the 
Whittier thesis, based on his stated reasons 
why the beds aren’t used, is decidedly lack- 
ing on the part of the committee members 
and other Congressmen who have come to 
the hearings to issue regional complaints 
and learn the facts. 

The legislators have not challenged Whit- 
tier’s contentions that in many hospitals 
it is difficult to recruit adequate medical 
help to handle increased patient loads, and 
that construction or maintenance develop- 
ments force shutdowns and transfers. But 
his third point—that the vacant beds are 
not required to meet the current operating 
plan—has stirred up a veritable Aornet’s 
nest. 

In an elaborately prepared statement, 
complete with charts and diagrams, the 
agency chief has sought to show the com- 
mittee that the real bone of contention 
must be resolved through congressional ac- 
tion in writing more specific policy to guide 
VA in the future. The differences between 
rated bed capacity and operating bed ca- 
pacity provide the proverbial fly in the 
ointment, Whittier contended. 

Regardless of VA’s documentary of why the 
controversial beds remain closed, and its at- 
tempt to alleyiate the pressures by charging 
that misunderstanding is the key to the sit- 
uation rather than differences of opinion, 
one fact remains outstanding, and it has yet 
to be denied. 

That is that there are 25,144 veterans on 
the admittance waiting list, almost 5,000 beds 
gathering dust, and that a quarter of these 
ex-GIs could be accommodated if VA made 
a concerted effort to bring this about. 

The House committee has listened pa- 
tiently to VA's official explanations, and it 
has given the Administrator and his advisers 
every possible avenue for elaboration and 
recommendation. But the Committee obvi- 
ously hasn’t accepted the agency’s statistical 
doubletalk as justification for keeping the 
beds empty; and the Budget Bureau, with its 
tight hold on the purse strings of appro- 
priations, is more clearly than ever the real 
culprit. . 

In his effort to illustrate the general ac- 
cord between the Budget Bureau and VA 
since he took over 7 months ago, Whit- 
tier said that if he were in disagreement with 
@ policy of the Bureau “on a matter I con- 
sidered vital, I would not hesitate to take 
my case beyond them.” 

The only possible conclusion to be drawn 
from this matter-of-fact statement is that he 
hasn’t, up till now, considered the vacant 
beds as being sufficiently vital to warrant 
carrying the matter to the highest forum— 
the White House. 


# 





Committee members may well agree, - 
the hearings end, that in light of thew 
jetced rise in non-service-connecteq rte 


among veterans, new legislation is mest a 


visable so as to spell out in specific terms 
how far VA should be prepared to go in Cop. 
ing with the expected patient. increase, 

The wording of the law is indeed loose in 
this respect now, and Whittier’s appeal for 
specific language to solve what will un- 
doubtedly prove a headache to future admin. 
istrators is a valid one that should be acteg 
upon early in the next Congress if not in 
this one. 

But for the present the issue revolves not 
around 1986, but 1958, and how to open beds 
which aren’t doing anyone any good, and 
can’t be allowed to grow rusty because some. 
one’s statistical analysis shows they're not 
needed. 

VA’s first responsibility is to solve the 
present problem so that 5,000 eligible veter. 
ans can receive the medical care they need 
and Congress intended them to have. 





Charles Porter, Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of’Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have sought to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues some 
of the press comments on the reception 
received—the good will generated—by 
Mr. Charles Porter’s recent visit to Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an edi- 
torial from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal for Sunday, July 13, 1958, en- 
titled “The Kind of Men the House 
Needs”: 

THE KIND OF MEN THE House NEEDS 


Representative Crartes O. PorTER, ai 
Oregon Democrat, has just made a ss 
triumphal trip—to Caracas, capital of je 
zuela. The warmth of his welcome was in 
sharp contrast to Vice President Nrxon’s 
reception in the same place in May. The 
difference was no fault of Mr. Nrxon’s. It 
simply happened that upon his unfortunate 
and, in this case, blameless head were visited 
the longtime sins of United States official 
policy in dealing with South American dit- 
tatorships, including notably Venezuela's 
recent and hated Jimenez. 

It happens, on the other hand, that Mr. 


Porter personifies in the Latin American — 


mind the strong feeling that exists in North 
America against any brand of political 
tyranny. As a member of the House, Mr 
Porter has busied himself in behalf of the 
liberties of peoples under the heels of such 
heels as—for a conspicuous current @& 
ample—the Dominican Trujillo. The Ore 
gon Congressman has won a he 
reputation as a friend of man, and thus in 
Venezuela one popular ovation after another. 
When a member of Congress wins inter 
national celebrity, he is usually a Senator 
rather than a Representative. The Senate, 
which must ratify treaties, has 4 
international interest. But for many Tea 
sons the members of the House, 
powers profoundly affect all of our 


relations, ought not to neglect the field. The 


good will Mr. Porrer has won for his coun- 
try abroad is excellent evidence. 
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Thus we are glad that Chester A. Bowles 


arently be the Democratic nominee 
from @ Connecticut district where, judging 
from history and current events, a Demo- 
crat ought to stand a good chance this year. 
Mr, Bowles, a former ambassador to India, 
has experience that would make him an ideal 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. At this distance we cannot .be pre- 
sumptuous enough to advise the voters of 
the Second Connecticut Congressional Dis- 
trict. But we are free to hope, in the na- 
tional interest, that so superbly qualified 
aman as Chester Bowles is elected. 

The House needs more Porters—and more 


Bowleses. 
Le 


Hon. Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of 
Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Amintore Fanfani, Prime 
Minister of Italy, arrived in the United 
States yesterday on a state visit. The 
Prime Minister will be engaged in dis- 
cussions with the President, Secretary 
Dulles, and other important representa- 
tives in our Government. 

Last year it was my great privilege and 
pleasure to personally meet and visit with 
our distinguished visitor who represents 
a proud and a free people. Premier Fan- 
fani has always manifested his stanch 
friendship for the United States and 
continues to do so. I realized after talk- 
ing with this great statesman that his 
loyalty to the democratic ideals in which 
we so strongly believe is of the very high- 
est. He truly represents a people who 
are determined to remain free. I am 
very pleased that he is making this visit 
to our country because I feel that he will 
make a great contribution in suggesting 
ideas to ease the social, economic, mili- 
tary, and political problems causing ten- 
sion in the Middle East and throughout 
the world. His support of the United 
States was quick, unequivocal, and solid 
during the most recent flareup in that 
section of the world. 4 

Mr. Speaker, the Boston Herald pub- 
_lished in their July 26 edition, an edi- 
torial which points out the importance 
of Premier Fanfani’s visit to the United 
States. I agree wholeheartedly with this 
timely editorial and wish to take this 
opportunity to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Vistror From IrTaty 

The much ballyhooed visit of Soviet boss 
Nikita Khrushchev to the United Nations 
headquarters here has tended to overshadow 
— and more welcome international 


Premier Fanfani, of Ital 
: y, has accepted an 
vitation to confer with President Eisen 
Ower and Secretary Dulles in Washington 
oat Tuesday and Wednesday, and the visit 
leant be draw the governments of the 

even i 

ale ane. closer together than they 
een ten Mr. Fanfani has been in office 
¥ & few days, he is the true heir of Alcide 
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de Gasperi, the great Christian Democratic 
leader who brought Italy into the western 
alliance and established her firmly in the 
course she has followed ever since. 

Opponents of the new Premier have been 
urging a more neutral line for Italy in the 
struggle between East and West. They have 
said that the great powers were taking Italy 
for granted and that a show of independence 
would strengthen her world position. Mr. 
Fanfani, however, has stood firm, and the 
Washington invitation on the eve of the sum- 
mit talks has vindicated his position. 

Washington is right to cultivate this 
spokesman of Italian liberalism, as it is right 
to cultivate Italy, a key partner in the At- 
lantic alliance. The Communists, who, with 
the left Socialists, control a third of the 
Italian Parliament, have not given up hope 
of subverting this western bastion. Mr. Fan- 
fani, with his youthful energy and zeal for 
social reform, has a good chance of wooing 
the Socialists away from the Reds and pro- 
viding real stability at last for a Rome gov- 
ernment. This in turn would mean added 
strength for NATO and for the free world 
cause in general. 

We’should encourage the Christian Demo- 
cratic leader in every way we can, and we 
should aiso listen to what he has to say about 
the Middle Eastern situation. He has been 
studying it closely and he may well have 
some ideas we could use. . 

Mr. Fanfani is a welcome visitor here, as 
his predecessor was. May his talks be fruit- 
ful. 





Nedlog Co., of Chicago, Typifies Sma!l 


Business Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 28, Mr. Abe Golden, pres- 
ident of the Nedlog Co., of Chicago, pre- 
sented Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a gold bottle cap to 
commemorate the billionth bottle of fruit 
drink which his firm had just produced. 

In his remarks to Congressman PaT- 
maN, Mr. Golden stressed the idea thaf 
the Congress must expand its attention 
to small business. 

Mr. Golden’s remarks follow: 

Congressman PaTMAN, it is a great honor 
for me to meet you and be able to present you 
with this small token—the gold bottle cap 
from the billionth bottle of fruit drink 
which my firm has just produced. 

It seems to me that while this achievement 
is minor when compared to the output of our 
industrial giants, this billionth anniversary 
for the Nedlog Co. is a symbol for all of us 
of what it means to be an American. 

Mr. Congressman, let me tell you a little 
about how this anniversary came about and 
what it means to me, the son of a poor im- 
migrant. This is a story that could not come 
true anywhere except in this great country 
of ours. 

I was born, of Polish immigrant parents, 
on New York’s East Side. As a child, I helped 
my father with his pushcart which earned 
our family its meager livelihood. When we 
moved to Chicago, it was still with the push- 
cart, but we found opportunity such as no 
other nation could ever offer. 
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Over the years, I was able to save up some 
$500, and in 1930—even though we were in 
the middle of a real depression—I was bold 
enough to start a small beverage firm, manu- 
facturing a noncarbonated fruit drink. 

We have been able to prosper over these 
past 28 years, and now have reached the point 
of production which this bottle cap repre- 
sents. This is not so much my personal 
achievement as it is a symbol of how small 
business can develop in these United States. 
Although there have been many great law- 
makers, you, Mr. Patrman, have been the 
guardian angel, trying to protect the best 
interests of millions of small-business men 
who represent the backbone of Our economy. 

Spurred by stich lawmakers as you, our 
Government for many years has focused its 
attention on the importance of small busi- 
ness to ‘the Nation’s welfare. 

Certainly we hope that you and others 
like you will continue to be active in this 
work. For it seems to me that we will need 
more of your help in these days when the 
trend to bigness seems to have invaded every 
field: Our cities are getting bigger; giant 
shopping centers dot the countryside around 
them; in almost every industry a handful of 
leaders have all but blotted others out of the 
picture. Yet there is no doubt that the 
small town will always be a vital part of our 
national life, and the small-business man 
will continue to contribute his vital part to 
our national economy. 

The Congress, I think, must expand its at- 
tention to small business. With leadership 
like yours, I hope it will consider some meas- 
ures which seem to me, as a businessman, to 
be a vital, six-point program, needed if small 
business is to continue making its contri- 
bution to the Nation’s overall welfare: 

1. Concerted action by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, bolstered by whatever legisla- 
tion is needed, to fight new attempts at 
evading long-standing statutes which bar 
monopolies and collusion. No matter how 
these combinations are concealed, they must 
be uncovered and dismantled before they 
swallow up their smaller, independent com- 
petitors. 

2. To aid small firms which have occasion 
to seek financial aid, the machinery of the 
Small Business Administration should be 
geared, I believe, to provide speedier action. 
While my firm has never needed such assist- 
ance—and I don’t foresee that we will—I 
understand that many firms which have 
needed financial assistance have been hurt 
by long delays. 

3. Field offices of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be staffed with consul- 
tants and experts in management tech- 
niques, accounting, production methods and 
the like, who could actually go’into a man- 
ufacturing plant which needed their advice 
and help to solve on-the-spot problems. 

4. Formation of a pool from which small 
firms could draw the electronic calculators 
and other equipment which no one, small 
plant can afford: to maintain, but which 
would be invaluable in a clearinghouse ar- 
rangement. Such physical assistance as this, 
incidentally, seems a natural extension of 
the thinking behind the Government’s ad- 
visory program for small business, and it is 
needed to bolster that activity. 

5. Tax relief, in the form of attention to 
small business lest it be lost in the shuffle 
of any tax realinement. Revisions are 
needed which will balance the small firm’s 
tax contribution in comparison with that 
of large industry. As Americans, we are will- 
ing and anxious to support our Government, 
but we do not want to do so on the basis of 
a tax structure weighted in favor of the 
giants in the business world. 

6. Continuation and expansion of Federal 
efforts to coordinate Goverment needs with 
the capabilities of small firms, many of which . 
offer a fiexibility in production which their 
larger counterparts cannot achieve. For this 
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reason, they can often fill Government con- 
tract requirements most expediently and 
economically if information continues to be 
available as to Government needs; certainly 
the cataloging of small business facilities is, 
also, a vital activity in terms of our national 
defense. 

These are some of the things we hope for, 
Mr. Congressman. They would help insure 
that a man can start a business on a shoe- 
string, as I did, and still hope to succeed to 
the point of being able to pay his employees 
adequately, to provide them with some type 
of future security, to send his youngsters 
through college and—if he’s fortunate—to 
reach the kind of milestone which this bil- 
lionth bottle represents to me. 

Thank you for your time, sir, and your in- 
terest in our problems. You have been for 
years a real inspiration and hope to small- 
business men, and I sincerely hope you will 
be able to continue this important work for 
many years to come. 


Congressman PatTMaNn responded to the 
presentation as follows: 

Mr. Golden, I am deeply touched by your 
tribute. And I am honored to take part in 
celebrating your achievement—Nedlogs. I 
know that such an achievement does not 
come easy. 

It proves again that individual initiative 
is the greatest resource this country has; 
and our future strength—both our economic 
strength and, I think, our moral strength 
depends upon what we do now to keep op- 
portunity open for independent enterprise. 

We have a great capitalistic system in our 
country and that is the system we want to 
keep. I, too, am disturbed by the trend 
toward giantism, because we all know that 
this trend stifles individual initiative and 
even shrinks our freedoms. 

We have not always done everything we 
should to safeguard equality of opportunity 
for the independent businessman. But prog- 
ress is being made in this direction, and 
there are signs of a growing recognition in 
Congress and on the part of the people that 
steps to preserve opportunity must be taken, 
and taken promptly. : 

For example, just in this past session, Con- 
gress has taken at least three important steps 
to help small business. It made revisions in 
the Federal tax laws to remove some of the 
important discriminations and hardships 
which these laws were placing on small 
firms. In this session, Congress also passed 
legislation to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of the 
Government, and gave it increased author- 
ity and money to assist small firms. 

And, most important of all, Congress has 
taken a landmark step to assist in the crea- 
tion of a new private financing system 
which will give small firms access to venture 
capital. This step is in the best tradition 
of our Federal Government in opening new 
frontiers to private enterprise. Certainly, 
we are not a capital-short Nation. Yet for 
a Nation that is determined that the capi- 
talistic system will outperform and outlast 
all others, we have been badly remiss in al- 
lowing small business to become capital 
starved. Where is the market where small 
firms may obtain equity capital and long- 
term loans such as big business obtains in 
the centrol stock and bond markets? There 
is none. But Congress is now well on the 
way to correcting this, and this correction 
will be made in the free-enterprise way— 
which is to assure no one that he will suc- 
ceed, but to make sure that everyone has 
an opportunity to succeed. 

These steps do not go as far as they 
should, but they are long steps in the right 
direction. Together they make up the most 
substantial accomplishment for small busi- 
ness that any one Congress has made in my 
. 30 years here. This is most encouraging. 
It shows that Congress wants to maintain an 
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opportunity for small business, which means 
that the people at home want this. 

“Mr. Golden, I accept this gold cap sym- 
bolizing the achievement of your small- 
business firm with all humility. It is ac- 
cepted as the symbol you present it to be, 
what opportunity for independent enter- 
prise means to America. 





Army Salutes Anniston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army’s high award to civilian groups has 
been presented to the Anniston, Ala., 
Chamber of Commerce's military affairs 
committee and to the Anniston Star. 

Col. William Ts Moore, commanding 
officer of Fort McClellan, at ‘Anniston, 
presented special certificates of achieve- 
ment to the two groups in behalf of 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, in ceremonies at the fort last 
week. 

Receiving the awards were Col. Harry 
M. Ayers, publisher of the Star; Joe H. 
Rutledge, president of the chamber of 
commerce; and Marshall K. Hunter, 
Hunter, chairman of the military affairs 
committee. 

These awards were kept secret until 
the time of presentation and they were 
received by a surprised body of men. 
However, it is no surprise to those of us 
who know these men that they should be 
singled out for this high honor. 

In Anniston, there exists a close co- 
operative spirit between the civilian and 
the military communities. In this fine 
city there is exemplified how both civil- 
ian and military personnel can live and 
work in harmony and cooperation. 

Of course, the outstanding daily news- 
paper and the active and alert chamber 
of commerce have had much to do with 
this, and it is fitting that. they were 
saluted. 

“The Star and Publisher Ayers were 
cited for “outstanding and dedicated 
service to the United States Army and 
more particularly Fort McClellan, Ala., 
in a concerted effort to enhance the 
prestige of the military servig¢e and to 
further public understanding of the 
Army and its role as a member of the 
United States defense team.” 

EDITORIALS, REPORTING LAUDED 

Through editorials and factual and fair 
news articles, the Anniston Star has aided 
the commanders of Fort McClellan in suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the mission of the 
installation and it has been a most effective 
instrument in furthering and maintaining 
a harmonious relationship among the citi- 
zens of Anniston, its industry and the 
military.. 


The citation also noted a special edi- 
tion of the Star in 1955 upon the dedi- 
cation of the Women’s Army Corps 
Center and support of the Armed Forces 
Day celebration this year. 





July 29 
The Military Affairs Committee was 
cited for “its devoted interest in 
progress and accomplishments of 
McClellan and “invaluable assistance to ~ 
commanders of that installation by its 
vitally important work of assisting in ob. 
taining housing for military pe 
and enlisting the support Of the locaj 
citizens in the current military housing 
construction program.” 
OTHER FACTORS NOTED 


Also noted was the committee's work 
in sponsoring publication of the Service. 
man’s Guide to Fort McClellan and 
Anniston, a program that resulted in 
Calhoun County school bus facilities 
being extended to transport children of 

litary personnel to Anniston 
active liaison between military police 
and civilian law enforcement bodies and 
support of Armed Forces Day activities, 

By taking such profound interest, the 
Military Affairs Committee has demon- 
strated its effectiveness as an instrument 
for rendering unusual service to the public 
and the United States Army— 


Said the citation. 





We Are International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements extension leg- 
islation which recently passed the Sen- 
ate, as amended, has now gone to 4 
Senate-House conference committee. 
One of the main differences between the 
Senate and House passed bills is the ele- 
ment of time, the Senate version calling 
for a 3-year extension while the House 
earlier provided for a 5-year extension 
in accordance with the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Despite the differ- 
ences in the legislation, the reciprocal 
trade agreements extension ; 
overwhelming support in both bodies. 

An editorial printed in the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram on June 1l, 
1958, points out that— 

Any barriers that are erected ostensibly to 
protect us will hurt us in the long run by 
keeping the things we make from the people 
who want to buy them. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that this editorial entitled “We Are 
International” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp: 

We Are INTERNATIONAL 

There are a good many familiar names in 
the impact study list of 9:7 Massachusetts 
firms that lead in exports. e 
tion, in its drive to push the reciprocal 
trade bill through Congress, emphasized 
trade is a two-way affair, and that we 
stop worrying about what comes into 
country and start-thinking about how 
we send out, and how many jobs this means / 

Statistics amassed to back up this argv 
ment show that Massachusetts derives 
million annually from export trade, 
represents jobs for at least 22,231 
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ith what it does for our farmers coming 


cowl the leading Massachusetts export- 
ers are listed General Electric, Worthington 
Pp, Westinghouse, Bosch, Hercules, Berk- 
shire Hathaway, and Eaton Paper. Machin- 

js'a big item in Massachusetts’ contribu- 
tion to foreign trade, but a lot of other 
jocally made items figure in the picture, too. 

This is a story that doesn’t have to be told 
to Holyoke. Exporting Holyoke-made goods 
is nothing new. Holyoke firms have enjoyéd 
a brisk foreign trade for several decades, and 
jocal working people know that many of their 
customers are south of the Equator or east 
of the Atlantic. Holyoke’s business offices 
have always made stamp-collecting easy for 
local youngsters. 

We have felt the rivalry of cheap foreign 
labor and we have been hurt by world slumps 
in things like textiles. Yet the figures show 
that we live on what we sell all over the 
world. We are not living off our own farm, 
and any barriers that are erected osten- 
sibly to protect us will hurt us in the long 
run by keeping the things we make from the 
people who want to buy them. In this sense 
Holyoke has been international for a long 


time. 





Panama Canal Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am fear- 
ful that the American people do not 
actually realize the true state of affairs 
in Central or South America. 

There appeared a very enlightening 
editorial in the Hopewell News on Mon- 
day, July 21, 1958, pointing out the sit- 
uation in Panama. Mr. A. Robbins, Jr., 
editor of the News, is an astute scholar 
of government and problems of today 
that confront our people. 

In the hopes that this editorial will be 
read by a number of our people who do 
not realize the situation in Panama, I 
desire to include it with my remarks and 
I congratulate Mr. Robbins on his edi- 
torial. 

The editorial quotes a portion of a 
letter written by Mr, William R. McCann, 
of Hopewell, Va., to Representative 
DANIEL FLoop, of Pennsylvania. I com- 
mend Mr. McCann on his outstanding 
knowledge of the Canal Zone. He was 
an engineer dyring the construction of 
the canal. He has been a close and as- 
tute student of that section of the world 
for many years, He is intensely inter- 
ested in this problem and I am sure his 
knowledge of the facts in the case will 
ae ee help to those of us 

re interested in: th i 
hhenslaphere e welfare of this 
PANAMA CANAL TROUBLE 

Representative Danie. FLoop; of Pennsyl- 
es has spoken several times recently on 
wh angers that confront us in Panama, 
rae agitation is mounting to have the 
. ted. States turn over the canal to Panama, 


or at least admit Panam 
and control, : a to 50-50 ownership 


a, & recent speech in the House, Mr. Fioop 
= ted out there was an organized raid on 


y 2 to plant Panama flags-in the Canal 


and that more recently there had been 
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public disorders in both Panama and Colon. 
He stated that the campaign to create anti- 
United States_feeling has increased in 
volume. 

In this speech Mr. FLoop read a letter writ- 
ten by William R. McCann, of Hopewell, as 
typical of the many letters he had received. 
Mr. Foon said: 

“This letter is from William R. McCann, 
of Hopewell, Va., whose long residence in the 
Canal Zone, where he was an engineer on 
Panama Canal construction, his record of 
subsequent achievement and lifetime inter- 
est in Isthmian problems enables him to 
speak with authority.” The letter follows: 

“Dear Mr. FiLoop: Before me lies CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 9, 1958, containing 
your address in the Congress, pointing out 
‘Panama Canal—Latest Developments.’ Your 
masterful diagnosis and presentation of this 
most acute international situation com- 
mands my utmost admiration. 

“Your address, coupled with others of your 
pen earlier this year, constitute adequate 
warning to the people of this country that 
the defeat of the British and the French at 
Suez 2 years ago, in history, will prove infin- 
itesimal compared to the impending defeat 
of America at Panama. 

“Ignored by press, columnists, the admin- 
istration, and the Congress, the Panama 
cauldron merrily bubbles along, hotter and 
hotter each day, headed for an explosion that 
will shake the world. Meanwhile, like Nero 
and his fiddle while Rome burned, we dabble 
with an Adams and his hotel bills, for the 
headlines and leading editorials. 

“Each day I meditate whither do we 
wander at Panama. No longer should the 
United States today delay taking a firm 
stand before the world. We should state 
plainly and decisively, even provocatively, 
that we will brook no interference whatso- 
ever with the sovereign rights of America in 
its peaceful possession of the Canal Zone. 
And House Concurrent Resolution No. 205, 
introduced by you June 6, 1957, is unques- 
tionably the first step in making clear our 
position. 

“House Concurrent Resolution 205 should 
be approved—and promptly.” 

There can be little doubt but that Panama 
has become a storm center of hostile prop- 
aganda against the United States, as Mr. 
FLoop pointed out fh his speech. There can 
be little doubt but that we should take a 
firm stand, as Mr. McCann points out in his 
letter. The question is when will the Con- 
gress act? 





The Financial Institutions Act Is Harmful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act is harmful to 
many segments of our economy. I di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
the following letter, dated July 24, 1958, 
which I received from Joseph Pollack, 
president of Local 19, Insurance Agents’ 
International Union, and in which Mr. 
Pollack points out that the act would be 
detrimental to insurance agents. 

Loca. 19, INSURANCE AGENTS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: We are writ- 

ing on behalf of our nearly 2,000 members 
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of our local who are insurance agents and 
many of whom reside in your district. 

We are writing to strongly urge that you 
vote against the financial institutions bill 
S. 1451 which has already passed in the Sen- 
ate and is before the House. This bill was 
best described by the Honorable Wricur 
PaTMAN, of Texas, in his speech on June 5 
in the House of Representatives. ' 

On the basis of that factual analysis and 
the threat that passage of this bill would 
be to our members and their families, we 
respectfully urge you, on behalf of our mem- 
bers who reside in your district, to vote 
against this special interest bill, which is 
obviously detrimental to public interest, or- 
ganized labor and insurance agents. 

We would-appreciate any active participa- 
tion on your part to help‘ to prevent this 
harmful bill from passing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH POLLACK, 
President. 





Middle East Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of the State of Israel as an 
equalizing force in the troubled Middle 
East should not be underestimated and 
deserves special attention in the formu- 
lation of our policy in that area. 

Recently Mr. Harry Groman, president 
of the Groman Mortuary of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and a prominent southern Cali- 
fornia civic leader, spent several months 
in Israel where he served as a business 
consultant to the Government of Israel 
and had an opportunity to observe the 
situation in the Middle East and to ap- 
praise at first hand the strategic and 
vital importance of the State of Israel to 
the free world. 

Mr. Groman has made a concise and 
revealing survey of the important posi- 
tion of the State of Israel with relation 
to resolving the critical problems of the 
Middle East and protection of the terri- 
torial integrity of the nations in that 
area. 

The following is Mr. Groman’s analysis 
as reported in the B’nai B’rith Messen- 
ger which I feel deserves the attention 
of the Members of this Congress: 

Harry GROMAN SEEs IsrRAEL KEY TO WORLD 
PEACE 

“It is prophetic that almost by Divine 
Providence tiny Israel is today in a strategic 
position to protect the territorial integrity 
of the Middle East and, perhaps, the peace 
of the world.” 

Having recently returned from Israel where 
he spent several months as a business con- 
sultant to that country’s government, Harry 
Groman, president of the Groman Mortuary 
and prominent southern California civic 
leader, in the above words appraised the vital 
importance now in international affairs of 
this 10-year-old Jewish homeland. 

Lebanon and Isarel, both friendly to the 
anti-Communist world, Groman pointed out, 
are the key, militarily and economically, to 
containing the major world crisis touched off 
by the present army revolt in Iraq. 

“Bagdad, the Biblical site of the Garden 
of Eden, and cradle of civilization, can be 
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viewed as only part of the divine plan to 
save the peoples of the world against self- 
destruction,” Groman says. “Israel, a strong 
and dynamic small nation as compared to 
equally small but weak Lebanon, emerges 
now as if the Lord meant it so, a military bul- 
wark at the hub and center of the ideological 
conflict between Russia and the Western na- 
tions over world domination. 

“Situated on the map as they are, Israel 
and Lebanon separate pro-Russia Egypt and 
Syria, isolating them from each other and 
forming a well-protected open corridor for 
the Western powers, the United States, Eng- 
land, and France, through which to pour 
troops and military supplies by way of the 
Mediterranean Sea which is now controlied 
by anti-Russian nations. It is plain to see 
on the map of this area that Russia could not 
if it desired, threaten Western control of the 
Middle East as she has no port of entry 
through the Dardanelles or over the hostile 
territories of Turkey, Iran, and Iraq to reach 


the potential Middle East theater of war. 
Therefore Israel upsets Russian military tim- 
ing and mobility in any possible military 


showdown between the East and the West. 
“But more important than the strategic 

geographic placement of Israel is the fiber of 

its people and the moral courage of its army. 


Israel is about the size of Rhode Island and 
has a population of approximately 2 million. 
Its army of 400,000 with a possible 60-percent 
draft of trained men and women from the 
civilian. population is tough, seasoned, and 


feared by Nasser and his pan-Arab expan- 
sionists. Despite the seeming numerical 
weakness of Israel’s fighting force, the fine, 
well-trained, and disciplined men in it 
demonstrated that the Egyptian forces were 
no match for them. While in Israel, I was 
impressed by the determination and attitude, 
similar to that of our frontier days pioneers 
to withstand aggressive attack in the face 
of great odds and little support or comfort 
from the rest of the world. 

“Now it should be apparent to all the 
western world, and especially Europe, which 
stands to lose its vital middle eastern oil 
resources to the Russians, that tiny Israel is 
the real Little David standing between chaos 
and freedom and against the Russian 
Goliath.” 





Investigation of Red Atrocities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent letters to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and United Nations Delegate Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, requesting that an investiga- 
tion be made into the crimes and atroc- 
ities committed by the Communists 
against individuals. 

In my letters I have pointed to the 
rising tide of communism as illustrated 
in the recent Middle East situation. We 
are quite aware that the agitation in the 
Middle East is being fostered and fo- 
mented by Communist elements, and, in 
particular, by Nasser of Egypt, a Com- 
munist-oriented and supported dictator. 
Let us not delude ourselves that Nasser 
is merely an Arab nationalist, for his 
career is closely paralleling that of Mao 
Tse-tung who at one time was looked 
upon as a Mere agrarian reformer. The 
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Soviet Union helped the Chinese Com- 
munist leader with arms, ammunition, 
military technicians and cash to take 
over the country. Similar aid has been 
sent to Egypt. As a result, not only 
does communistic rule extend to the Pa- 
cific but also, Russia has after centuries 
of diplomatic and military endeavors to 
reach the Mediterranean finally suc- 
eeeded in doing so. We must, therefore, 
keep ever alert and act firmly as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did in the Middle East, 
and as President Truman did in Korea. 
Over and above such actions, we must 
engage in other activities which are de- 
signed to preserve and protect freedom 
and liberty. 

I believe that one effective means by 
which we can stem the tide of com- 
munism and forestall any loss of free- 
dom and liberty in the world is to show 
clearly to the nations of the world that 
freedom and liberty do not, and cannot, 
exist under Communist rule. To that 
end, I recommend that the United 
States through the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the United Nations 
institute an investigation into the re- 
ports of atrocities and crimes against 
the individuals who are so unfortunate 
as to live under Communist rule. 

Two recent examples of Communist 
duplicity and viciousness emphasize the 
need for an investigation of this type. 

In June of this year the entire world 
was shocked and revulsed upon learn- 
ing of the execution of Imre Nagy and 
other leaders of the Hungarian revolt 
against the Russians in 1956. What, in 
the eyes of the Communists, was the 
unforgivéable crime? Following . the 
initial success of the revolt, Imre Nagy 
widened his government to include non- 
Communists, promised free elections, 
declared Hungary a neutral state, repu- 
diated the Warsaw pact with Moscow, 
and placed Hungary under the protec- 
tion of the United Nations. The Com- 
munists, knowing that their system of 
government cannot. exist in the bright 
light of freedom and truth, hold those 
principles to be crimes. Congress has 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
President and United States delegate to 
the United Nations seek adoption of the 
report of the Committee on the Hun- 
garian Revolution and work for meas- 
ures to bring about freedom of captive 
nations, and I believe that the investi- 
gation I am proposing would carry out 
the intent of Congress as set forth in 
the resolution. 

Let us provide a forum for such people 
as Father Cyril Wagner, a priest of the 
Franciscan order, who after long im- 
prisonment by the Chinese Reds, recently 
arrived in this country. Upon arrival 
Father Wagner said that for 5 years he 
and other Catholic priests were not al- 
lowed to talk or even move their lips. 
The Reds charged they repeated rumors 
that Chinese Catholics were punished 
because they associated with Americans. 

But I know’ they shot one Chinese priest 
who was over 70 years old— 


He said. 

The Reds turned our churches into’court- 
houses and beat five people to death. So 
much for the rumors. I want them to know 
over there I am telling about it now. 


~ 





I believe all those who have 

at the hands of the Communists 

be given am opportunity t0 tell the ge. 
tual story of life under Communist rule 
So that the lies and half-truths of the 
Communist propaganda machine wil] be 
shown in their true light and the 

of freedom will be served. If we do 


and expose the evils of communism, we 


will, I am sure, gain the support ang 
gratitude of all freedom-loving people in 
the world. 





The National Wool Act Is Essential To 
Survival of Sheep and Wool Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
have opposed a Government subsidy or 
a Government purchase program instead 
of tariff protection and a free market 


and free enterprise system in this coun- . 


try have argued that it is unsafe and 
unstable and too much of a risk for those 
engaged in the subsidy business because 
the value of their property and their 
business is dependent upon the will of 
Congress, 

Proof of this is being demonstrated in 
the Congress today. The National Wool 
Act which expires early next year is ab- 
solutely essential to the survival of the 
sheep and wool industry unless tariff 
protection is provided. 

The sheep and wool industry cannot 
survive, it cannot expand, it cannot grow 
without the extension of the National 
Wool Act. . 

If the act is allowed to expire, both 
the support program for wool, for lamb, 
and for the wool promotion program 
will die. This great industry cannot 
long survive’ under these conditions. 
Wool is entirely different from other 
agricultural commodities because it is in 
short supply rather than in surplus, We 
produce domestically only about one- 
third of the wool we actually use in this 
country. The wool program was estab- 
lished to support and increase produc- 
tion, not to decrease or control p 
tion. 

Woolgrowers all over the Nation have 
placed their wholehearted trust in Con- 
gress to maintain an equitable and stable 
program for wool. Many of these ped 
ple depend upon their sheep for a large 
part of their income. The w 
has a big investment in animals, 
fencing, feed, and equipment. It is not 
possible for him to go out of the sheep 
business and switch to another Crop 
without taking a tremendous loss. 

The only excuse for not passing this 
extension of the National Wool Act is 
political excuse. The law is effective 
it is functioning extremely well. e: 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a most as 
example of what can happen and 


will happen when a great industry is 


forced to depend upon political 
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and when it is forced to depend upon 
the will of Congress. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is this: Are 
we of the 85th Congress going to crucify 
the sheep and wool industry and the 
sheep and woolmen of America on the 


cross of petty politics? 





Better Health Care Due for the Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing awareness that the unmet needs 
of our middle-aged and elderly pose seri- 
ous and economic problems was attested 
to by the amount of testimony presented 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
on behalf of proposals to write. health 
insurance into the Social Security Act. 

The older we get, the more medical 
care we need—and the less the income 
with which to pay for it. 

There are about 15 million Americans 
past the age of 65. It is estimated that 
by 1975, that number will rise to 22% 
million. On the average, these people 
use more than double the amount of 
hospitalization required by the whole 
population. Their needs for other medi- 
cal care are likewise greater. Most of 
them are living on small, fixed incomes. 
Only about one-third of them are cov- 
ered by any kind of health insurance. 
Most companies do not sell individual 
health insurance to persons past 60. If 
they do, the premiums are very high 
and the benefits comparatively low. 
Some companies, which do continue 
policies on persons past the age of 65, 
— the benefits when they are needed 
most. 

Some of these older people get char- 
itable or public care. Others neglect 
illness, at a greater cost later on. Others 
pay for needed medical care by sacrific- 
ing other essentials of healthful living— 
for example, they cut down on their 
food. 

The mounting number of older per- 
sons being admitted to mental hospitals 


is one evidence of the effects of worry - 


and lack of medical care. An expert in 
the field says many elderly persons are 
beset by fears of becoming ill, and not 
being able to pay for medical care. 

Enactment of Congressman FoGarty’s 
H. R. 9822, to provide for a White House 
Conference on the Problems of the Aging, 
which cleared the House today, will 
Point up these and other problems and 
develop solutions. 

The current issue of Montana Health, 
imonthly publication of the Public 
Health League of Montana, carries an 
excellent article on the’ subject by Dr. 

L. Hawkins, of Helena, liaison 

eran of the Montana Medical 
Association th 
Teesiation, e American Medical 

In that article, Dr. Hawkins, speaking 
for those charged with the guardian- 
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ship of the Nation’s health, accepts the. 


challenge of providing better health for 
our older citizens. 

I know my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in Dr. Hawkins’ excellent article 
on the purposes of the Joint Council To 
Improve the Health ,Care of the Aged. 


‘The article follows: 


BETTER HEALTH CARE DUE FOR THE AGED 
(By Thomas L. Hawkins, M. D.) 


Because of recent advances in the control 
of diseases which shorten life, a greater 
number of Americans than ever before have 
survived into the retirement years. 

There is no valid reason why old age 
should not be the best years of human 
existence. Instead, we find today that mil- 
lions of our aged are being shelved as a 
surplus commodity. Their experience, wis- 
dom, and know-how are a vast national re- 
source which has largely gone to waste. 
Lack of meaningful activity has led to emo- 
tional frustration and physical breakdown. 
This crowds our hospitals and swells the 
cost of public and private support. Mil- 
lions of our senior citizens have become 
burdens on themselves, on their families, 
and on the population as a whole. 

While the medical sciences were busily 
concentrating on the more urgent problems 
of infectious diseases among the young and 
middle aged, the problem of our older citi- 
zens and their chronic illnesses has bur- 
geoned in our midst. Today, it poses. seri- 
ous social and economic problems. 

Since improved medical and hsopital care 
has increased life expectancy, those of us 
in the field of health care must accept the 
primary responsibility for enriching the 
lives of those people whom we have enabled 
to live longer. . 

While the population of our Nation has 
about doubled in the last quarter cen- 
tury, the number of senior citizens has in- 
creased fourfold, and may quadruple again 
in 25 years.. The average man of 65 now 
has a 50-50 chance of reaching age 80; the 
average woman of 65 will survive to age 
85. By 1975, 1 in 10 Americans will be 65 
or over. Instead of 15 million citizens over 
65 as today, we can expect an estimated 
22.5 million. 

Better health for this large segment of 
our population is a major challenge to those 
who have been charged with the guardian- 
ship of the Nation's health. We accept 
that challenge. We know that we possess 
the knowledge, the facilities, and the will 
to make a better, more healthful life pos- 
sible for our 15 million citizens over 65. 

For this purpose, the hospital adminis- 
trators of America, the nursing home ad- 
ministrators and proprietors, the dentists 
and the physicians, through their respective 
associations, have pooled all their vast body 
of knowledge, talent and resources to form 
the Joint Council to Improve the Health Care 
of the Aged. 

Through the council all of the organiza- 
tions which speak with experience and au- 
thority in providing health-~ services will 
combine their research and best ideas in 
the field. Behind this council is the full 
weight of the people who have the most 
intimate knowledge of the problem, through 
a lifetime of work and the availability of 
millions of cases for comparative study— 
the American Dental Association, American 
Hospital Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, and American Nursing Home As- 
sociation. 

The joint council will work to bring into 
being more medical facilities with costs 
tailored to the limited means of the aged. 
It will counsel with the insurance industry 
and the Blue Cross and Blue Shield to make 
more and better health-insurance coverage 
available to oldsters. And it will be the 
clearing house for the research necessary to 
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find solutions to the medical problems of 
aged persons and the aging process. 

The council has adopted a broad program. 
Its primary goal must be to eliminate the 
handicaps that attend the elderly. Its ef- 
forts are aimed at bringing about a healthy, 
dignified, and useful old age for our senior 
population. 

The joint council will depend heavily on 
local action, on community service agencies, 
and on the individual for its success. We 
need first to explore ways to bring better 
health care to our aged who are ill. Visit- 
ing nurse, homemaker, and home-care serv- 
ices at the community level are vitally 
needed,so that the chronically ill aged can 
be properly cared for in surroundings best 
suited to their care—at home or in facili- 
ties near home and loved ones. 

Second, we need to revise our thinking 
about the aged, whom a fast-paced and 
youth-oriented society has prematurely 
handed the rocking chair. The prevalence 
of this attitude, and the ill-considered ac- 
ceptance of compulsory retirement during 
the productive years, probably are the chief 
underlying factors in a majority of the dis- 
abling illnesses of our senior citizens. 

The joint council and its members have 
adopted a positive, optimistic approach to 
the problem. We refuse to accept the dis- 
abilities of senescence as inevitable and un- 
avoidable. 

We feel we should offer the aged hope for 
a better life, not a crutch. We should offer 
them a return to their rightful position in 
the family and the community. We should 
offer them a return to usefulness and self- 
respect, not a one-way trip ta isolation and 
limbo. 

The United States Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Employment Security has a num- 
ber of studies which show that older people 
can maintain production standards, can 
meet physical requirements, and are often 
more efficient than the average younger 
worker. 

We are beginning to learn that there is 
rarely such a thing as true senility—that 
senility is a condition of the mind and body 
that follows rejection by the family and 
community, loss of interest in daily activi- 
ties and lack of specific motivation—such as 
a job, however small. When a person loses 
his job through an arbitrary retirement 
policy, he often enters a period when his 
life situation contributes to poor health, 
and eventually senility and total depend- 
ence on his family, his community, and the 
entire Nation. We can no longer afford, for 
the economic and physical welfare of our 
Nation, to follow the patterns of .the past 
by-shelving our aged. 

Medical investigators have been tirelessly 
exploring the fundamental problems of the 
biology of aging. Thanks to some of their 
recent findings, the day is close at hand 
when physical and mental deterioration will 
no longer accompany the aging process. The 
joint council pledges its best efforts to 
spread knowledge, at the community level, 
of the known preventive measures that slow 
the aging process, of the beneficial use of 
regular exercise, proper diet, and periodic ex- 
aminations to forestall serious illness. A 
greater emphasis on preventive medicine can 
do as much for the aging as it has done for 
the younger element in our society. 

Reducing the cost of health care for the 
elderly is one of the major aims of the joint 
council. This has been done in some areas 
through concerted community effort, and 
it can be done elsewhere. We know, for ex- 
ample, that in various communities, suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to (1) shorten 
hospital stays for the elderly, (2) lower 
costs for the aged who require prolonged 
health care, and (3) bring the working 
potential of many retired people back into 
the community mainstream, 
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We now propose to study these experi- 
ments, among a great many others, so that 
we can benefit by the best of them and en- 
courage other communities to take similar 
action. 

Our past experience has taught us that 
more hospitalization for more aged people 
may not be the solution. There are many 
people in our general hospitals today who 
would be far better off, at one-third to one- 
half the cost, in nursing homes, domiciliary 
homes, or in their own homes, if community 
home care programs were available that were 
tailored to their needs. 

In fact, it is probable that most aged 
patients could be cared for best at home 
during much of their illness, and would 
prefer care in that setting, under the su- 
pervision of their personal physician. In 
spite of this, there has been a marked lack 
of community planning in this direction. 





Khrushchev at the U. N.—Propaganda 
Circus or Constructive Conference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the imminent 
visit of Prime Minister Khrushchev of 
the U. S. S. R., to the United Nations 
headquarters in New York to participate 
in a meeting of the Security Council for 
the principal purpose of easing Middle 
East tensions, has everybody in a 
quandary. 

As a guest, he deserves every protection 
and courtesy. At the same time, he 
must expect that, in a free country peo- 
ple have a right to express their opinions, 
and we know that many of them will not 
be flattering to Nikita, because of the 
blood bath he engineered in Hungary, 
among his many other acts of political 
terrorism. 

We know that he is in a hurry to ex- 
ploit every propaganda advantage out of 
this forum, but there is also the possi- 
bility that his efforts will backfire. In 
any event, there is suspense. The Pilot, 
which speaks for the archdiocese of 
Boston, Mass., balances these and other 
unknown consequences that may flow 
from this summit meeting within the 
U. N. I call your attention to the edi- 
torial on this subject from the July 26, 
1958, issue of the Pilot, under unanimous 
consent to reprint it in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Rep VISITOR 

The possibility of an American visit by 
Khrushchev has already started a buzz of 
excitement on nearly every level of American 
life. In a sense, the Premier is not visiting 
the United States at all but merely the 
United Nations headquarters which happens 
to be in New York City. All the same, Amer- 
icans will get their first view of the strange, 
harsh, changeable dictator who on one day 
approves the murder of Imre Nagy and on 
the next pinches playfully the cheeks of little 
children. 

Between now and the time of his arrival 
we will be treated to many léctures, official 
and unofficial, on the appropriate manner. of 
receiving the Premier and on our responsi- 
bilities in his regard. It is possible surely 
to distinguish between Khrushchey the Pre- 
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mier of the U. S. S. R. and Ehrushchev the 
Communist Party boss. In the first capacity 
he is a head of a state which is recognized 
as a friendly power, in the second he is an 
international manipulater and conspirator, 
as well as a dictator with hands bathed in 
blood. It is possible for Americans, even 
when they make this distinction in their 
minds, to reflect it in their actions during 
his presence in this country? 

On this point we must, recall that Khru- 
shchev is visiting America for the first time 
and we may hope that his personal view of 
the world’s greatest democracy might have 
some effect on his attitudes and might even 
change notions long ingrained in his mind. 
There will be of course no immediate about- 
face—this is too much to hope, but we may 
be fortunate enough to provide certain new 
insights which could bring light into dark 
areas of the Premier’s mentality. Any Amer- 
ican mistakes in his regard, on the other 
hand, will only serve to bolster prejudices 
already held and will be magnificient prop- 
aganda for the Soviet machine. In this sense 
the American public—not to mention the 
Officials of Government—is somewhat on the 
spot. 

- It would be effective if American etiquette 
during the Premier’s visit were scrupulously 
polite—is not this required when even the 
greatest of barbarians is here at our request 
and so/a guest in the country? But what 
of protests? What of all those who have felt 
the Khrushchey wickedness and whose 
families and friends still suffer under his 
bitter yoke? Surely these can appropriately 
express themselves. Violent demonstrations 
which would tax police efforts and embar- 
rass our national hospitality would doubtless 
be out of place, but it would be an infringe- 
ment on American liberty to suppress all 
demonstrations or make it appear that such 
expressions have been forcefully prohibited. 

No one knows, of course, how much will 
be accomplished at this summit meeting, or, 
at this writing, indeed if the conditions set 
down by the Soviet will be met. It can be 
a portentous council which may set the di- 
rection of the history of many years to come 
and it may strengthen the U. N. in a manner 
that could not have been hoped for earlier. 
All of this will become clearer as the meet- 
ing itself comes into closer focus. It would. 
be a great pity on the international scene if 
American intemperance toward Khrushchev 
(or indeed toward Nasser or any other visi- 
tor) marred the proceedings and distracted 
world attention from the large realities which 
will be discussed there. 

We have time now to think over seriously 
the implications of the forthcoming meeting 
and we should do s6 with mature reflection 
and a consideration of all the issues in- 
volved. Our first thoughts may not be the 
best ones and our earliest reactions not the 
most prudent. War and peace, survival and’ 
destruction may be riding in this caravan and 
we must prepare its path with a care that 
matches the value of its burden. This is no 
easy task. 





Should the Power To Tax Include the 
Right To Censor Advertising? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Internal Revenue Service 
has promulgated rules barring tax de- 
ductions either for political ‘contribu- 
tions or for lobbying purposes. 


This is an entirely proper function 
the Internal Revenue Service. Hoe 
they must be administered im 

Frequently we find private en , 
is prevented from using its tax-free 
funds to present its story so that it can 
continue to exist and pay taxes to the 
Federal Treasury. I am disturbed 
I see that no comparable effort is ex. 
erted to curb the flagrant use of tay. 
free funds by unions and many founda. 
tions who are constantly advancing pogj- 
tions on legislative issues. ; 

This problem has Been highlighted by 
the decision of the Internal Revenye 
Service with respect to advertising by 
the group of public utility companies 
which call themselves America’s Inde. 
pendent Light and Power Companies, 
Recently the issue was well expressed in 
an editorial which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
provocative editorial: 
SHOULD THE PowEeR To Tax INCLUDE THE 

RicHt To CENSOR ADVERTISING? 


Few taxpayers know the extent of the 
authority that has been conferred on the 
Internal Revenue Service and even less of 
the added authority which that bureau has 
assumed for itself by means of administra- 
tive rulings and regulations which Congress 
probably never thought of. 


For example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation's lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 
stating its case and defending its right to 
exist, in the face of Government sponsored 
competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpreta- 
tion of one of their own regulations, which 
declares that money spent on advertising 
“for lobbying purposes, for the promotion 
or defeat of legislation or for the develop- 
ment or exploitation of propaganda” cannot 
be considered “ordinary and reasonable ex- 
penses” deductible for tax purposes. 

The victims of the most recent interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light and Power 
Companies. These companies have for 
many years sponsored “institutional adver- 
tisements”—mostly in magazines, including 
the Saturday Evening Post—which promote 
the wider use of electric power and occta- 
sionally_indicate a preference for investors 
owned utility companies as against Govern- 
ment owned plants supported by the tax- 
payers. Most of the advertisements indi 
cate in some way the advantage of being 
served by an independent power company, 
If this is propaganda, it certainly represents ~ 
an attitude“acceptable to some millions of 
Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
in this advertising campaign are being i- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes. As 
Estes Keravuver put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want 2 
their advertisements. * * * They cam 0 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rater 
payers for their own brainwashing.” : 

Of course this does not mean that the tat- 
payers will be relieved of the cost of being 
brainwashed by TVA and public power on | 
erally. Inasmuch as public power pays 
in taxes and indeed is supported out of taxes, 
deductibility is a small matter. The 
the IRS’s ruling is that the priva ‘ 
industry, already forced to meet tax 
itism and vast public appropriations for 
lic power, must jump over another DI 
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Supposing that all the advertisements in 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
‘ft is difficult to equate them wih an effort to 

legislation, or to lobby or, if propa- 
ganda is the charge, to do more than defend 
what has long been considered the normal 
way for Americans to do business. Surely if 
an electric power company may engage in 
a against competitors who sell gas, 
or coal, or atomic energy; it ought not to be 
for defending itself com- 
tion which threatens its ability to stay 

in business at all. 

This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
power advocates who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has a 
financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the amount received by the 
Post from these advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 

the lambasting we shall probably get for 
intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
statement of what such rulings can mean 
to freedom, not merely for public-utility ad- 
vertising, or even advertising in general, but 
for freedom to express any views which tax 
pureaucrats—perhaps stimulated by political 
demagogues—decide to penalize. 

This is the crux of the situation. We have 
tax authorities, who are assumed to be rais- 
ing money for public needs, undertaking to 
dictate to individuals and corporations how 
they shall carry on their businesses. 

Nor is this threat confined to public-util- 
ity companies. Other types of business live 
in jeopardy from. the same ukase, including 
one company which undertook to explain its 
side of a threatened strike by means of news- 
paper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income- 
tax law, this effort to censor free expression 
calls for clarification by Congress. If the 
people think American corporations and in 
dividuals require governmental supervision 
of the way they state their case in open 
advertisements, the way to accomplish that 
dubious objective is to pass a law—not to 
pass the buck to the Internal Revenue Serv- 





Constituents Ask for Liberalization of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, many peo-* 
ple in my State of South Dakota have 
me expressing their concern 
over pending legislation to liberalize the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
sram. With considerable justification, 
they question the wisdom of making any 
at this time, and point out that 
, in adopting the 1956 social- 
security amendments, provided for the 
roagemen of an Advisory Council to study 
entire program and report back to 
by January 1, 1959. 
My constituents have raised some im- 
questions. sg 
hot seem a little umd tt Kites 


to consider an increase without first 
con- 
sidering ,the report of the Advisory 
—, 4 poses: inquire, “Does it not 
social-security program is 
being made a political football, with 
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election-year increases that could 
threaten the stability of the entire pro- 
gram?” 

Typical of the letters I have received 
is one from Lloyd L. Harden, secretary- 
treasurer of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Dis- 
trict Life Underwriters Association. His 
letter is in part as follows: 

Perhaps it would appear that we would be 
concerned for selfish reasons. This is per- 
haps true, since the stability of OASI, which 
is a vital part of any well-planned life in- 
surance program, appears to be in danger. 
Thus, any life insurance program which uses 
social-security benefits as a foundation, 
whether it be benefits to a widow and chil- 
dren, or retirement for an old couple, is also 
subject to the stability or instability of 
OASI. 

Under the present deficit program of OASI, 
the counsel of an underwriter is in jeopardy 
each time he must commit himself in plan- 
ning an income program made up of both 
OASI benefits and life insurance benefits, 
since he is more aware of the current eco- 
nomic condition of OASI than the general 
public. Yet he is almost forced to combine 
these benefits because of their similarity in 
the welfare of every family. 

If you do maké a conscientious study, 
there is no doubt in our mind that you will 
understand why life underwriters are deeply 
concerned over any election-year giveaways 
via OASI, until the present program can be 
made financially sound. We simply cannot 
afford to jeopardize the financial security of 
American families, for a few votes. 





Where We Stand Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Joseph Alsop 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 25, 1958: 

WHERE WE STtanp Now 
(By Joseph Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—This is a moment when it 
is important to know just where we stand 
now; and for this purpose, it is essential to 
note the great gap at the very center of the 
picture. We have troops in Lebanon. The 
British have troops in Jordan. But the 
United States and Britain do not have a 
Middle Eastern policy. 

That is the only way to sum up the un- 
happy results of widespread inquiry in au 
thoritative quarters. You cannot get an 
answer to the question: “Where do we go 
from here?” or rather, you only get vaguely 
mumbled prayers that somehow or other, 
some day or other, the combination_of the 
Marines and special Ambassador bert 
Murphy will achieve a political compromise 
in Beirut. 4 : 

A good many people seem to believe that 
this is a workable Middle Eastern policy, fit 
to compete with the cruelly shrewd, arro- 
gantly bold policy of Nikita Khrushchev. 
But this belief is only a testi- 
monial to the administration’s success in 
blurring or concealing all the facts that 
count. 

It is hard to believe that President Eisen- 
hower purposely misled the congressional 
leaders, at the July 14 meeting when he first 
revealed his intention to send troops into 
Lebanon. A President who leaves the entire 
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day-to-day task of policy-making to his Sec- 
retary of State can quite easily misconceive 
the choice he has to make, when he must 
suddently make a very hard choice with 
great speed. At any rate, the misrepresenta- 
tion of the Middle Eastern situation was be- 
gun by the President himself, at this first 
moment of disclosure. 

Three different kinds of false impression 
were conveyed to the Congressional leaders. 
The President first of all said that he had 
received an “ultimatum” from President 
Chamoun, threatening the effective abdica- 
tion of the Lebanese Government if the Ma- 
rines were not sent “within 48 hours.” 

In reality, President Eisenhower had long 
since promised President Chamoun to send 
troops to Lebanon, if the Lebanese Govern- 
ment desired him to do so. Now Chamoun 
had simply requested Eisenhower to keep 
his freely given promise. He had also 
warned that the seismic shock of the coup 
d’etat in Baghdad woulg quickly destroy the 
government in Beirut, unless the American 
promise were quickly kept. Being on the 
naked brink of immediate defeat, he had 
asked for the American answer within 2 days. 
This was the Chamoun ultimatum. 

Secondly, both the President and Secretary 
of State briskly threw Allen Dulles to the 
wolves, by intimating that they had been 
taken by surprise by the coup in Iraq. Hence 
the Senate is now busily investigating the 
CIA. 

But in reality the President and Secretary 
of State had long been warned that inde- 
cision about Lebanon would lead to a coup 
in Iraq. The warnings had come, not only 
from the CIA, but also from the murdered 
Iraqi leader, Nuri Pasha, from the Govern- 
ments of Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey, and 
from many other sources. All the CIA failed 
to do was to say: “On this particular day, in 
this particular regiment, a military coup 
will be organized.” This was the extent of 
the surprise, and this much surprise all gov- 
ernments must expect. 


Finally, and perhaps worst of all, the 


“President also indicated to the congressional 


leaders that the American problem centered 
in Lebanon, rather than in Iraq. It was 
true, of course, that he had to make an im- 
mediate choice between-keeping his promise 
to Chamoun or dishonoring this country’s 
word. That was the first part of the prob- 
lem, which could only be solved as it was 
solved. 

But the heart of the problem lay, and it 
still lies in Baghdad rather than in Beirut. 

The British and American Governments 
jointly decided not to attack the heart of the 
problem in Baghdad. The consequences of 
this decision must be faced, therefore, before 
the two Governments can fill the great gap 
in the center of the picture, which is their 
present lack of any real Middle Eastern 
policy. 

The first consequence concerns Lebanon 
and Jordan. No matter what compromise is 
reached in Beirut (and a successful compro- 
mise seems unlikely) it can only afford a pre- 
text for the withdrawal of our troops. After 
Nasser’s triumph in Iraq, no government in 
Lebanon can survive his pressure, once the 
marines go out. By the same token, King 
Hussein cannot survive in Jordan, if the 
British paratroops depart. And Saudi Arabia 
and the gulf coast sheikhdoms are also sit- 
ting birds for the next conspiracy Nasser 
chooses to hatch. 

In these circumstances, only three courses 
of action deserve the name of a Middle East- 
ern policy. We can defy Khrushchev and 
deal sternly with Nasser himself. Or we can 
defy world opinion, and get ready to hang 
on by our toenails to the oil in the fairly 
easily defensible Persian Gulf area. Or we 
can take the bold and painful measures in- 
side the Western alliance, which may protect 
the West against the worst effects of Nasser- 
nationalism’s onward march. Those _ are 
the choices, Take your pick. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of the REcorD 
two editorials commenting on some re- 
cent statements of Mr. August Scholle, 
president of the Michigan AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Scholle has never hesitated to call 
any organization with which he dis- 
agrees, an organ of the Republican 
Party. Mr. Scholle is entitled to his 
opinions. However, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how he formed this latest opin- 
ion. He has now accused the 4-H Clubs 
of Michigan of being an organ of the 
Republican Party. This charge is as 
absurd as it is untrue. It is my feeling 
that Mr. Scholle owes the farm youth 
of Michigan and their leaders an 
apology. 

{From Clinton County, Mich., paper of July 
17, 1958] 
Gus SCHOLLE Is OrF Base WITH His 4-H 
CoMMENTS 


Gus Scholle, the fiery labor zealot who is 
president of the Michigan AFL-CIO, wan- 
dered far off the reservation last week when 
he branded the 4-H Club program in Michi- 
gan as a “brainwashing” setup for youngsters 
sponsored by such rascals as members of the 
State and county extension services, the Farm 
Bureau, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Scholle links the 4-H program to political 
education—Republican Party political edu- 
cation. He says that 4-H youths are indoc- 
trinated with Republican philosophy through 
the Farm Bureau. 

This is just plain hogwash, and a well- 
informed guy like Scholle knows it. 

If 4-H members are generally Republican 
in their views, it is largely because their 
parents think that way. 

Kids brought up on the farm are usually 
members of a close-knit family circle, They 
hear politics discussed and form their own 
opinions, just as the children of Scholle’s 
union members do. 

We won’t dignify Scholle’s statements by 
further comment. How silly can you get, 
Gus? 

{From the Gratiot County Herald (Ithaca, 
Mich.) of July 17, 1958] 


BRAIN IMPROVEMENT, Not BRAINWASHING, 
CARRIED ON By GrRaTIOT 4-H LEADERS 


Labor leaders in this country have been 
able to hoodwink thousands of their union 
members into doing their beck and call. 
They have used the workingman as a pawn 
with Walter Reuther and his cohorts calling 
the play. Jumping the rope se often when- 
ever these leaders have spoken is slowly sap- 
ping out all the individuality from the rank 
and file members, leaving a vast majority of 
them with no personality of their own. 

A snag might have been struck this week, 
however, when August (Gus) Scholle, presi- 
dent of the Michigan AFL-OIO started on the 
warpath against the 4-H youth program of 
this State. Claiming that they are domi- 
nated by political forces which he terms as 
“satellites,” he hopes to disturb their orbits 
with verbal and written rockets until he 
either brings them under his control or 
crushes them altogether. 
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Scholle says, in effect, that they are being 
brainwashed against unions. 

The 4-H program, he declares, is a satellite 
of the Farm Bureau. And, he adds, the Farm 
Bureau is a satellite of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Then, with extreme anguish he charges 
that the brainwashing is being done with 
taxpayers’ money because the 4-H program 
is supported by taxes. Taxes pay for county 
agents who supervise the program. A State 
headquarters also is maintained at Michigan 
State University. 

He links the 4-H program to political edu- 
cation—Republican Party political educa- 
tion. 

The 4-H youngsters are indoctrinated 
through the Farm Bureau, says Scholle. 

“The Farm Bureaus: are political organ- 
izations. I think the primary function of 
Farm Bureau ever since its inception has 
been to aid the Republican Party,” Scholle 
declares. 

His charges immediately brought forth 
emphatic denials from both the Farm Bu- 
reau head and from Michigan State Univer- 
sity officials. 

Jack F. Yaeger, head of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau, calls Scholles arguments 
ridiculous. 

Yaeger declares “this absolutely isn’t so.” 
As far as 4-H clubs are concerned, they are 
a function of Michigan State University’s 
cooperative extension service. 

“We don’t run Michigan State University 
and it doesn’t run the Farm Bureau,” says 
Yaeger. 

The Farm Bureau leader, who has his of- 
fices in Lansing, says that his members have 
no interest in 4-H other than that which 
parents have in any_of their sons’ and daugh- 
ters’ activities. 

“We are no more interested in 4-H than 
we are in Boy or Girl Scouts, and only as 
parents,” Yaeger declares. 

Yaeger also pointed out that in recent 
years 4-H clubs have expanded imto the 
larger cities such as Detroit, heart of the 
union movement in Michigan. 

D. B. (Woody) Varner, vice president of 
Michigan State University in charge of ex- 
tension activities, also disagrees with the 
labor leader, pointing out where his accusa- 
tions are just not true. Varner said, “The 
Farm Bureau has no connection with MSU 
cooperative extension other than the same 
help which the university offers all farm 
groups.” 

The Michigan Grange and the Michigan 
Farmers Union receive exactly the same 
treatment which the Farm Bureau receives, 
Says Varner. 

Varner says nothing presented to 4-H 
groups has political implications. “Oh, I 
suppose if you were looking for it you could 
find political meaning in almost anything 
that’s said,” he added, “but it’s certainly 
not meant to be there.” 

Varner added that he never before had 
heard of any charges like Scholle’s. “This 
is the first time I have ever heard that the 
4-H program is politically oriented.” 

If Gus Scholle is really interested in the 
youth of America and wants to find out how 
wrong he is about its leaders he might come 
to Gratiot County and study the 4-H pro- 
gram. He will find that the leaders of these 
farm youths are coming from every walk of 
life, from both political parties, and from 
many religious faiths. Yes; he will even 
find many shop workers among them and 
members of his own union. 

They are a cross-section of young adults 
and older men and women with a common 
interest—the youth of Gratiot County. 
They have no ax to grind, they are foster- 
ing no political party and no farm organi- 
zation, ; 

Perhaps, Mr. Scholle, you have been mixed 
up in fighting management for so long that 









~ 


your eyes have become blurred ang your 
mind a bit foggy. A trip into 
County where you can come into 
with people interested in giving ce for 
the good that it might do others rather 
selfish persongl gain, would clear your mind 
and erase some of the suspicion and mis, 
trust. 
For the past year we have been carrying 
a series of articles on the 4-H leaders of 
Gratiot County. We think we have become 
pretty well acquainted with their 
and ideas about the 4-H youth and their re. 
sponsibilities in helping to train them, 
They are not carrying on a “brainy. 
program but a brain-improvement 
and one which the people of this county 
regardless of their political affiliations, are 
proud of. 







































































































Proceedings Following a Luncheon Gives 
by the National Historical Publications 
Commission in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, United States Capitol, June 
17, 1958, the Honorable Franklin 
Floete, Administrator of General Sery. 
ices, Presiding 
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HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the luncheon given by the National 
Historical Publications Commission on 
June 17, in which a most distinguished 
list of guests participated. 


Many members of the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives in their presence indicated their 
interest with the work of the National 
Historical Publications Commission and 
its accomplishments. 

The highly respected Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Hon, Earl Warren, 
and the lovable and _ distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Sam Raysurn of Texas, were 
present. 

I am privileged to make the proceed- 
ings following the luncheon part of these 
remarks: 

PRO@fEDINGS FoLLOWING A LUNCHEON GIVEN 

BY THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
“* CoMMISSION IN THE OLD SuprEeME CouRt 

CHaMBer, Untren States Carrrot, June 1, 

1958, THE HONORABLE FRANKLIN FULOETE, 

ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES, Pas 

SIDING . 

Mr. Fioete. Chief Justice Warren, Speaker 
Rayburn, Justice Frankfurter, members of 
the commission, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, may I extend pe 0 
behalf of General Services Administration & 
most cordial welcome, 

This luncheon and the conference are be 
ing held in honor of the sponsors, patrons, 
and editors working with the ( 
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Turner, that would explain my pres- 
ence.” He alleged that that was very good, 
put maybe not enough. So then I told him 
I had had the great pleasure of going to a 
tea at Professor Turner’s house with his very 
daughter. “Well,” he said, “that 

ifies you.” 

fay GSA lod very grateful for the fact 
that we are participating in the splendid 
work of this historical commission. We fully 
support its activities and are very proud and 
happy that we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of preserving the important historical 
documents of our Government and of making 
them available for purposes such as this. 
We know that the support this commission’s 
has is very eee <4. ae 
strong support of the President, e n- 
: ion sountielll Americans in all walks 
of life. Its progress has been notably fast, 
far beyond what was expected at the time 
the commission was first organized. This 
sympathetic approach has been largely re- 

sponsible for this progress. 
I would like to digress-a moment, for I feel 


* that it is appropriate to do so. I am sure you 


have all been inspired when, in going to the 
great hall of Archives, you have been able to 
see our charters of freedom—the Constitu- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. That opportunity; how- 
ever, does not extend to the millions of 
Americans who do not come to Washington. 
Therefore, we thought it would be very ap- 
propriate if we installed in each of the new 
Federal office buildings we are building 
throughout the land_a dignified type of case 
to display facsimiles of these three precious 
documents. We feel this will do much to 
make it possible for many, Many more 
Americans to see these basic papers. 

The purpose of the commission’s program 
is to assemble, edit, and publish the impor- 
tant historical documents and papers of our 
Government and the writifigs and works of 
prominent Americans who have participated 
in public life. Its objective is to make these 
papers readily available to historians and the 
public generally, thus resulting in a broad 
comprehension of the basic philosophies and 
principles of our Government. Such com- 
prehension is particularly important at this 
time when the United States has the difficult 
role as leader of the free world, of endeavor- 
ing to resolve the serious issues of peace and 
freedom. For this reason we are most grate- 
ful to all of those who have participated in 
this work, the editors, the sponsors, and all 
of the other organizations that are a part 
of it. You all deserve great credit. 

It is impossible for me to introduce all of 
the distinguished people who are in this 
meeting. Therefore, I will confine myself to 
those at this table. First, I would like to 
introduce the editors who are the spearhead 
of this important work. Will you please rise 
as I call your name? 

Dr. Julian Boyd, editor of the Jefferson 


Dr. Lyman Butterfield, editor of the Adams 
ly Papers. 
Dr. Leonard Labaree, editor of the Franklin 
Papers. 
Dr. Harold Syrett, edit 
eos yrett, editor of the Hamilton 


Dr. William Hutchinson, coeditor of the 
Papers. 

Tam happy at this time to announce the 

of a new project in this series—a project 

to publish a documentary history of the rati- 

fication of the Constitution and the Bill of 

» under the editorship of Dr. Robert 

the . Dr. Cushman, who retired from 

oat Political science department of Cornell 

versity in 1957, brings to his editorial 

Position an exceptional knowledge and un- 

of the Federal Constitution 

acquired over more than 40 years of study, 

» and writing. His Consti- 

oe Decisions is considered a basic work 

its field. He served ag advisory editor of 
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Cornell University’s Studies in Civil Liberties 
from 1948 to his retirement. He was presi- 
dent of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in 1943, and was a member of the 
board of editors of the American Political 
Science Review from 1923 to 1948. Dr. Robert 
Cushman. 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter was 

one of the earliest members of this com- 
mission, and -has given without stint to its 
many accomplishments. He has given of his 
energy and his brilliancy and has played a 
very important part in this program. Justice 
Frankfurter. 
“We would like to convey our very sincere 
thanks to the many organizations that have 
made this work possible, and these I will 
name: the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Catholic Historical Association, 
the American Philosophical Society, the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the South Carolinian 
Society, Clemson College, and the Universi- 
ties of South Carolina, Kentucky, Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago and Vir- 
ginia. Likewise the success of this program 
would hardly have been possible without 
generous gifts from donors. The sponsors 
actually rely, must rely, on gifts of this 
nature. Among these very public-minded 
organizations who have made such contri- 
butions are: The Old Dominion Foundation, 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, Time, Inc., 
and the New York Times. The commission 
is deeply indebted to each of these. 

We are most fortunate today to have with 
us a representative of one of the great 
branches of our Government. This man has 
served longer as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives than any man in our Na- 
tion’s history. When Mr. Raysurn first came 
to Congress, he was going home to Bonham, 
Tex., one day. On the train was Champ 
Clark, then Speaker of the House. Mr. Clark: 
said to Mr. Rarsurn, “Young man, you can 
be a leader in these United States.” Mr. 
RAYBURN asked how he might accomplish 
this high purpose, and Mr. Clark said, “I 
will give you a list of books to read.” Where- 
upon he gave him the list, which included 
the biographies of all of the prominent peo- 
ple in public life at that time. Mr. RaysBurn 
had read some of these books, but he pro- 
ceeded to read them again and reread them, 
until he became firmly familiar with them. 
It is said that he carried that list in his 
wallet for more than 30 years. I think this 
illustrates Mr. RAyBuRN’s basic philosophy— 
that essentially the development of organ- 
izations in the Government are based on 
humanistic factors and that actually the 
record of the accomplishments of our Gov- 
ernment are, in effect, a study and a record 
of the people. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Floete, Mr. Chief Justice, 
members of the commission, and your guests 
here today, a while ago I looked over there 
and I saw a thing that looked like a tele- 
vision outfit, and I said, “They can’t do 
that.” Then somebody said, “This is the 
Senate end of the Capitol,” and I said “Oh.” 
So I had to give up, much to my regret. 

I have lots of fun going about over the 
country to various places. I can walk into 
any hotel lobby in the country with my hat 
on and nobody recognizes me. But if I 
take it off, they say “I saw you at the con- 
vention.” 

I am happy to be here with you folks 
today and to say to you what a great work 
I think you are doing. George Miller of 
the House and Mr. Grover of the Archives, 
have kept me pretty well briefed upon what 
you are doing. 

Now, about United States history and its 
founders and their writings. I am visited 
in my Office by thousands of schoolchildren 
every year. I always tell them that they are 
smarter than I was because they have a 
better opportunity to be smart than I had. 
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It is a long cry from the one-room country 
school down in Texas with a teacher with 
about a second grade certificate to the teach- 
ers they have now, the buildings that have 
been built for them, and the instruments in- 
side of them, to demonstrate to them what 
their teachers are trying to make them 
understand. And I tell these children that 
they should study United States history and 
government in thé grade school, in the 
high school, in college, and in university, 
and then the rest of their lives. I have been 
doing that all of my life, and I am frank to 
say to you that I feel like I have just 
touched the fringes of those great funda- 
mentals and the great writings of the men 
who made this country great. And for you 
to preserve these things for the generations 
that are to come, with all of the explana- 
tions that you can get together for the 
actions of the early Congresses, is to me a 
work that is monumental and will serve this 
country and its citizenship and the citizens 
of the world, for that matter, for ages to 
come. 

Nobody can know too much about the 
formation of this Union. To me it is most 
interesting that 59 men, most of them 
young men, by the way, gave us our Con- 
stitution. There was only one real old man 
in the Constitutional Convention, and that 
was Benjamin Franklin at 81. George Wash- 
ington, full of his honors, who had led a 
life that seemed long, was only 55. James 
Madison, who wrote more of the Constitu- 
tion than any other man, and who went 
to the Convention having read every con- 
stitution that had ever been written, so 
they tell me in history, was only 36 years 
of age. Alexander Hamilton was only 30, 
Pinckney of South Carolina came to the 
Convention a young man of 29 years of age, 
with a completed proposal for a constitution 
in his pocket. And to think that those 
people went into a room and locked them- 
selves up. How much hell would be raised 
today if anybody, anywhere—even a com- 
mittee of Congress—went off and locked 
themselves up and said we are not going to 
let anybody in here until we bring this bill 
out. But they locked themselves up, and 
in 4 short months they brought forth this 
document. 

Now there are some people, when some- 
thing is done by the Court, or by Congress, 
that they don’t like, whd say we have 
changed the form of government, that we 
are going to.the bow-wows, and all this, 
that, and the other. In all of the amend- 
ments that have been adopted to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, not one of 
them touches the fundamental purpose that 
those people had in mind when they brought 
forth this Constitution, and that was to have 
a representative form of government. It 
was then, it has been, and it is now. Every- 
body in the United States has an oppor- 
tunity to change their Representatives in 
the House of Representatives every 2 years, 
the Senators each 6 years, and their Presi- 
dent every 4 years. You could not be freer 
than that. There couldn’t be a more repre- 
sentative government in the world than that. 

So I congratulavs you on the wonderful 
work you are doing. In saying this, I stand 
with George Miller over there, who is a great 
historian, and Wayne Grover. And I could 
not leave out Karl Trever, because I have one 
of the greatest libraries in the world down 
in my home town of Bonham, and Karl 
Trever came down—Wayne Grover loaned 
him to me—and stayed 3 months, to set that 
library up. It has as complete a historical 
background of America in it as any library 
you can find, because I have all of the pub- 
lished records of the Congresses from 1789 
down to now, and then I have the lives and 
the writings of everybody in those days who 
made this cOuntry great, and the lives and 
the writings of those who have helped to 
keep it great. So I congratulate you, I am 
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glad you are here. You are doing a great 
work, and from a grateful heart, I thank 
jou. 

: Mr. FuoeTe. We sit today in a room that 
is hallowed by the great events in our Na- 
tion’s history which have transpired here. 
This room was occupied by the Senate from 
1800 to 1860. During that period, the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Treaty was ratified in this 
room; the treaties ending the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War were ratified here. 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay debated and 
talked here; and Clay and Calhoun were 
buried from this room. From 1860 to 1935 
the room was occupied by the Supreme 
Court. Many of its important decisions were 
rendered from this room. The framework 
and foundations of our form of government 
were continued and strengthened from such 
decisions; and as we look back upon it the 
names of these illustrious Chief Justices 
come immediately to our minds: Taney, 
Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, Taft, and 
Hughes. Under them the judicial branch 
of the Government continued to be strong 
and independent, and under them the basic 
concept of the separation of powers was fur- 
ther established. It continues to doso under 
the inspired guidance of the present Chief 
Justice of the United States, whose record 
of selfless public service is known to all of 
us—the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Honorable Earl Warren: 

The Curer Justice. Mr. Floete, Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Congress, members of the 
Commission, distinguished editors of the 
historical projects, and ladies and gentle- 
men, it is always a thrilling experience for 
me to be in this room. I like to come here 
at times and sit on the side of the room 
and conjure about the things that have oc- 
curred here in days gone by. But this hap- 
pens to be the second time that I have ever 
raised my voice in it in other than a conver- 
sational tone. So this is really a thrilling 
experience for me. The first time was about 
28 years ago, when I was admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
argued my first case before it. At that time 
the revered Oliver Wendell Holmes was on 
this Bench. I argued my case—I think it 
was the last case on Friday afternoon—and 
the next Monday morning, I am told, he 
laconically remarked to his secretary, “I won’t 
be here tomorrow.” When I got home, the 
word of the retirement of Mr. Justice Holmes 
had preceded me, and my associates met me 
with this kind of a greeting: “Now see what 
you have done. You have driven that dear 
old soul off the Supreme Court. For 50 years, 
30 years of it on the bench of Massachusetts, 
20 years of it here, he has seen all kinds of 
lawyers. He took one look at you and said, 
‘I quit.’” 

I am glad to be able to participate today 
in activities designed to make better known 
to the American people the national pro- 
gram for the publication of historical docu- 
ments that the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission is sponsoring. They have 
a very vital interest in its success. Two 
Presidents of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States have endorsed 
this program, It deserves our continuing 
support. The Commission is a relatively 
new agency on which are represented the 
three branches of the Government of the 
United States, and historical and other re- 
lated organizations outside the Government. 
I am not a member of the Commission, but 
we have with us today my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who rep- 
resents the Supreme Court on this Commis- 
sion, and I think we have a majority of the 
Court here. There are six members of the 
Court present, and I think I need not labor 
the point that it is always a pleasure to 
have a majority of the Court with me. 

The Commission’s main purpose, I under- 
stand, is not itself to write history but 
rather to cooperate with and encourage 
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other appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies and nongovernmental institutions 
in collecting, preserving, editing, and pub- 
lishing documentary materials, chiefly in 
manuscript, that are important for an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the history 
of the United States. At its first meeting, 
a@ little more than 7 years ago, the Commis- 
sion recommended strongly the preparation 
and publication of comprehensive and schol- 
arly editions of the papers of the following 
5 leaders in the early period of our national 
history: John and John Quincy Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison. The Commission had in 
mind as a model the edition of Thomas 
Jefferson's papers that was already in prog- 
ress at Princeton University under the 
editorship of Julian Boyd, himself a member 
of the Commission. Within a very few years 
projects for the publication of the papers 
of these five men, under distinguished spon- 
sorship and with able editors at their heads, 
were underway. (George Washington’s pa- 
pers were not included because there had 
recently been extensive publication of his 
letters by. the Federal Government). The 
number of projects within the broad frame- 
work of the Commission’s program has in- 
creased steadily over the past few years, as 
you may note by reference to the program 
before you. 

To the extent that the program is now 
in operation it represents participation by 
the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, colleges and universities, historical 
societies and other learned institutions, 
foundations, business organizations and in- 
dividuals in what may be looked upon as a 
common enterprise but operating with each 
project in the nature of an autonomous 
unit, This is as it should be. 

The commission has planned for execution 
under its direct supervision two very im- 
portant projects: One, a documentary 
history of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and the other, 
a documentary history of the work of the 
first United States Congress. It is with re- 
spect to the first of these that I wish now 
chiefly to address my remarks. 

It will be noted that the commission has 
concentrated much of its attention on. the 
papers of great national leaders in the for- 
mative period of our Republic. After inde- 
pendence had been won, it was all too 
clearly evident that the weak government 
under the Articles of Confederation was in- 
adequate for the infant United States and 
even more inadequate for the great leader 
of the free world that this infant was des- 
tined to become. A new and stronger gov- 
ernment was clearly needed—one that could 
defend itself against foreign and domestic 
enemies and provide for the welfare of all 
its citizens while at the same time assuring 
thé conduct of that government in accord- 
ance with the will of the people; reserving 
to the States certain governmental author- 
ity that might most properly be exercised 
by them, and protecting the individual 
against violation by either the National 
Government or the State governments of the 
basic rights of free men. 

Out of recognition of this need grew the 
demand for a new constitution. After many 
days of debate and arduous labor and com- 
promise, the Convention of 1787‘in Phila- 
delphia hammered out a constitution that it 
proposed for ratification by the several 
States. There then followed the great de- 
bate on the nature of government, the re- 
lationship of citizens to government, and, in 
particular, the advisability of ratifying or 
rejecting the proposed constitution. On the 
outcome of this debate hung the destiny 
of our country. As the editor of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson has so eloquently 
said: “We * * * demonstrated to the world 
the force of an idea in our philosophy of 
government, and we carried on * * * one of 





the most elevated public debates on the 
nature of free institutions that any country 
has ever produced.” 

As we all know now, victory went to the 
advocates of the new Constitution, but the 
margin of victory was not great. Much of the 
opposition was based on a belief that cer. 
tain rights of individuals were inadequately 
protected. That was remedied when the First 
Congress proposed amendments and the 
States ratified 10 that are well known now 
as the Bill of Rights. 

It is important to us and to the worlg 
that we know as completely as possible what 
was done, what was said, and what was 
thought in the course of that great debate, 
For information about the framing of the 
Constitution, we are fortunate to have Dr, 
Max Farrand’s monumental four-volume 
work on the Records of the Federal Con. 
vention of 1787. I am sure it may bef 
dog eared ‘from use, in many law offices 
throughout the country. But for the contest 
over the ratification of the Constitution by 
the States and the addition to it of the first 
10 amendments there is no comparable work, 
That is a situation which the commission 
proposes to remedy. 

Information about the ratification exists 
in many different forms and is widely scat- 
tered. -Much of it has never been published 
and much that has been published exists in 
such few issues of fugitive character that « 
it is exceedingly difficult to find. There are 
the official records of the Continental Con- 
gress, in submitting the proposed Constitu- 
tion to the States and in taking necessary 
steps to set up the new Government after 
the new Constitution had been ratified. 
There are the official journals and official and 
unofficial reports of debates of the State 
conventions that decided whether to ratify or 
not. There is much information in the 
many contemporary newspapers that were 
published from what is now Maine to 
Georgia and to the Far West that is now 
Kentucky. 

There are many pamphlets resulting from 
the war of ideas, among them the well-known 
Federalist Papers, but others of importance, 
though of lesser note, and numerous broad! 
sides that were used in the attempt to in- 
fluence voters. There are letters by leaders 
of the opposing forces that provide informa- 
tion or a record of arguments that were used. 
There are entries in diaries, sermons, and 
other discourses that reveal attitudes and 
actions we need to know about and under- 
stand. The commission proposes to print, in 
some 6 or 8 volumes, all of tliese sources of 
information comprehensively and with care- 
ful attention to the exactness of reproduc- 
tion and explanatory annotation. With the 
generous assistance of the Ford Founda- 
tion, the commission expects the publication 
will be completed within the next 5 years. 

These volumiés will be of very practical 
value to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to other courts and to members 
of the bar appearing before the courts In 
cases involving matters. of constitutional 
law. They will throw light upon what those 
who ratified the Constitution and the Bill of _ 
Rights understood those documents to mean, 
They will take us back to the climate of 
opinion and to the vocabulary in which the 
Founding Fathers thought and spoke. It 
frequently necessary for the Supreme Court 
to take these matters into consideration when 
making decisions that affect the lives 
many people. The need to do this has ' 
throughout the history of the Court and 
can perhaps be best illustrated by the case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia in 1793. That —_ 
involved the interpretation of article III . 
the Constitution as to the j ts 
the Federal courts where a State is 5 A 


There was little information available ong i 


although there is much now on 
the framers and the ratifiers of the Constitu- t 
tion intended. The decision 
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Federal jurisdiction created a furor, and it 
wired the adoption of the 1lith amend- 
ment to clarify the atmosphere. 

In many cases the Supreme Court finds it 
necessary to take into consideration the his- 
tory of particular clause of the Constitu- 
tion, going back to contemporary sources in 
an attempt to determine what was meant by 
the framers and ratifiers who put a particu- 
lar clause into the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent’s power to remove executive officers, 
for example, was involved in the case of 
Myers v. United States (1926). These very 
long opinions, both majority and dissenting, 
are devoted largely to a discussion of the 
history of the removal power. This involved 
extended analysis of what the framers meant 
by “executive power” in article II and 
whether it included the power of removal. 

The question of separation of the church 
and state was involved in Everson Vv. 
Board of Education, the School Bus case. 
The central issue in the case was what the 
framers of the first amendment meant by the 
term “no law respecting an establishment 
of religion”. There are various ways in 
which the phrase could be interpreted. Did 
the framers mean no aid at all to religion, 
or did they mean no preference of one re- 
ligion over another? The purpose of the 
documentary history would be to throw light 
on such nebulous issues. 

This project will have even broader values, 
of course. It will be of inestimable benefit 
to students of constitutional history, consti- 
tutional law and other aspects of our na- 
tional development, and the understanding 
that these persons obtain from their use of 
the records at first hand in these volumes 
will pass down in books that they and others 
write to an ever-broadening level of our 
reading public. There should thus result 
for the great majority of our citizens a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
our Government today is fundamentally 
based. 

What I have said about the value of this 
projected compilation of documents on the 
ratification of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights applies also to the commission’s 
proposed documentary history of the work 
of the First Congress of the United States. 
It was this Congress that took the Constitu- 
tion as it had been drafted and fatified and 
put it effectively into operation. It estab- 
lished the judiciary system, which the.Con- 
stitution had authorized; it established the 
first executive departments; it provided 
money for the operation of the new Govern- 
ment; and it took much other action about 
which we need to have such complete infor- 
mation as the commissicn proposes to as- 
semble and publish. And much the same 
can be said for the records of other early 
Congresses that are not now conveniently 
available for use. 

With respect to the commission’s whole 
program, let me say again that I think it 
highly desirable to press forward with it as 
energetically as possible, not solely on be- 
ee ee or of the needs of our 

neh and bar and legislative as- 
semblies, but also out of consideration of the 
interests of all of our people and the protec- 
— oe democratic society in which we 
games a hostile ideologies. I am espe-~ 
o “4 z ad to note the cooperative character 
program and the extent to which 
some leading business organizations and 
foundations have given it support. This is 
fret of the admirable characteristics of this 
hich se, in which we live. The costs are 
that th rms of the thousands of dollars 
€ various projects will require but we 
are & great and wealthy nation and the 
Profits that we will recei 
gram, tangible and intangible, will be many 
times worth their cost. , y 


Mr. PLoere. It is my great privilege and 


Pleasure now to read a letter from President 


nhower: 
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“Dear Mr. Fuoete: It is good to learn of the 
advancing work of the National Histerical 
Publications Commission. This Commission 
has made splendid progress toward enlarging 
the basic stock of source materials of Ameri- 
can history. 

“Written history is as important to civili- 
zation as human memory to an individual. 
The free world must have histories written 
by men and women in search of the truth— 
not by those seeking to rewrite the records of 
the past to their°own advantage. This un- 
derlines the essential need of a broad and in- 
corruptible supply of our Natien’s documen- 
tary resources. 

“Incidentally, I have ask the Director of 
the United States Information Agency to 
consider placing in our overseas libraries 
the documentary publications resulting from 
the Commission’s work. There is no better 
way to gain a true understanding of Amer- 
ica’s traditions and objectives than through 
a direct study of the writings of our national 
leaders and the records of our free institu- 
tions, 

“Please give my congratulations and best 
wishes to the members of the Commission 
and to the historical editors assembled in 
conference here next week. At that time, 
I want you to give special thanks to the 
sponsors and donors who are helping in 
this program. 

“Sincerely, 
“Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER.” 

Irwin S. Rhodes, of Cincinnati, chairman 
of a special committee of the American Bar 
Association, has an important announcement 
to make. Mr. Rhodes, will you piease come to_ 
the microphone? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen; Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the American 
Bar Association and the American Bar Foun- 
dation, has asked me to announce the spon- 
sorship by the American Bar Foundation of 
the John Marshall papers project. Thank 
you. 

Mr. F.LoeTe. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
concludes our formal meeting. The confer- 
ence of editors will resume in the Archives 
Building. 





Win Freund’s Great Reporting Job 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


- Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
most Americans were shocked by the 
story of the use of three United States 
Air Force airplanes to bring Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and his daughter from Land 
O’ Lakes, Wis., to Washington a short 
time ago. 

The story was given to the public by 
the diligence of Win Freund, city editor 
of the Wausau, Wis., Daily Record- 
Herald. Mr. Freund got a tip that some- 
thing was afoot at the Wausau Airport 
and he went there with his camera. 
Despite obstacles placed in his way by 
Air Force officials, he got the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the letter which I wrote to 
Mr. Freund congratulating him upon his 
news story. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


“anti-Communist activities 
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JULY 29, 1958, 
Mr. WIN FREUND, 
City Editor, Wausau Record-Herald, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Dear WIN: I want to congratulate you on 
the splendid job you did covering the story 
of Milton Eisenhower’s trip from Land O’ 
Lakes to Washington in Air Force airplanes. 
I had read the story, without knowing that 
you wrote it, and my immediate reaction was 
that this was exactly the way the 
story should be handled. It is a job of per- 
fect objective reporting, which lets the facts 
speak for themselves. I don’t see how you 
could, have improved on it. 

I have learned that you got the story in 
spite of real obstacles placed in your way 
by Air Force officials. I am glad that you 
persisted, like the first-rate reporter you are, 
and got the facts. There is no excuse for 
secrecy in the conduct of government. 
Every time you defeat secrecy in govern- 
ment you have performed a public service. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator. 





Refugees From Communism Should 
Be Granted Asylum Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, a traditional haven for 
those oppressed by tyranny and dic- 
tatorship, has closed her doors to a 
young seaman who sought asylum here. 
This is a strong indictment of the 
United States and a worse indictment 
of Gen. J. M. Swing, Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The seaman, Richard Eibel, is a Polish 
national, aged 24, who jumped his ship, 
the freighter Fryderyk Szopen, when 
she docked at New York a week ago 
yesterday. He stated that he did not 
wish to return to Poland and wanted 
asylum in the United States. He has 
made it clear that he faces persecution 
and heavy punishment for his attempt 
to flee Poland, and that because of his 
in Poland 
even his life might be at stake. 

It would be well for Commissioner 
Swing to read the tablet inside the main 
entrance of the Statue of Liberty on 
which are engraved the words: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door. 


He might then have a better under- 
standing of our policy of accepting all 
who seek asylum here. If we accept 
such unsavory persons as the former 
dictator of Venezuela, Perez Jimenez, 
certainly we can do the same for an 
honest refugee from communism. 

The most serious indictment of Com- 
missioner Swing and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is that no 
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hearing was accorded the young man 
before he was returned to his ship. 
Only one chance remains for America 
to redeem herself and that is to remove 
this young man from the ship, as the 
British authorities did in 1954 with 
Antoni Klimowicz, who was permitted 
to remain in Great Britain as a refugee. 
If England does this, surely we can do 
no less. 





For Those Growing Old 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Cleve- 
land has been one of the pioneers and 
one of the most aggressive communities 
in the Nation in attempting to provide 
adequate housing for its citizens. In 
1934 the city of Cleveland began the first 
low income public housing projects. 
Some 21 years later, through the fore- 
sight and planning of Ernest J. Bohn, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, we opened a 14-story, 
156-unit apartment building for pri- 
marily elderly persons needing low in- 
come housing. A home atmosphere, 
rather than that of an institution, per- 
vades this building since some young 
families with children are being placed 
on each fioor with the thought that as- 
sociation with younger couples has a 
healthy psychological effect on the senior 
citizens. 

Mr. Bohn recently announced that new 
eolden-age projects will be undertaken. 
Nearly 400 of the 817 dwelling units on 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority’s drawing boards will be for per- 
sons 65 years and older. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of July 24 entitled “For Those Growing 
Old’’: 

For THOSE GROWING OLD 

When considered against the age patterns 
of Cleveland's population and the .trends 
forecase in the next 2 decades, the new 
golden age projects just announced by Ernest 
J. Bohn for the east side take on some ad- 
ditional significance. 

Nearly 400 of the 817 dwelling units on 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity’s drawing boards will be for persons 65 
years and older. In view of the increasing 
numbers here of those in the above 65 year 
bracket and the best guesses of population 
experts that those numbers will ascend 
sharply, it’s not a question of whether these 
400 units will be needed, it’s a question of 
how many more such dwellings will be re- 
quired if the proper job is to be done. 

The units which Bohn has announced for 
his CMHA, along Ansel Road at Hough and 
at. Wade Park Avenue, will to a certain ex- 
tent be patterned on his pioneer golden age 
center at Cedar Avenue and East 30th Street. 

These quarters also will be specially de- 
signed for older tenants. There will be some 
suits for young families, so the older resi- 
dents will benefit from the lft of watching 
children grow. 

But in addition, the new units will take 
advantage of a change in the Federal law 
which permits them to be built specially for 
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single persons (that is, unmarried persons 
and widows and widowers), and there will be 
space for a clinic so tenants’ ailments may be 
diagnosed quickly without the harsh neces- 
sity of carting them off to a hospital. , 

A geriatrics study, with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, has been underway at the 
Golden Age Center with the help of Wéstern 
Reserve University. The new projects with 
their special clinical facilities should be 
worth continuing research helpful to medi- 
cine and to other communities. 

We naturally should like to see this type 
of project undertaken by private financing 
rather than with Federal help, but it’s a job 
which must be done now to meet a growing 
condition, the fact that an increasing propor- 
tion of our population is living to 65, 70, and 
beyond. Perhaps at a propitious time private 
interests will get into the work, too. It ap- 
pears that if rents are kept reasonable there 
will be plenty of prospective customers. 





For Suspension of Nuclear Tests 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the urgency of suspending 
nuclear tests. Under leave previously 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp two 
letters I have just received and which 
speak for themselves and all mankind: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, INc., 
Portland, Oreg., July 28, 1958. 
Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoRTER: We are happy 
to send you the enclosed copy of an appeal 
addressed to President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and John A. McCone. This appeal, 
signed by 145 Oregon clergymen, urges im- 
mediate efforts to end United States nuclear- 
weapons tests in the Pacific and to reach an 
agreement for their suspension with the 
other nuclear powers. 

This project was initiated by the American 
Friends Service Committee with the coopera- 
tion of the following ministers: John L. 
Anderson, chaplain, Lewis and Clark College; 
Harold Glen Brown, First Christian Church, 
Portland; J. J. Clow, Mount Olivet Baptist 
Church, Portland; Albert F. King, Bethel 
Congregational Church, Beaverton; and 
George G. Roseberry, First Methodist Church, 
Medford. You are free to use this informa- 
tion in any way you wish, though we have 
agreed that there will be no general circula- 
tion or publication of the list of appeal 
signers. : 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON HARTZLER, 
Executive Secretary. 
JULY 23, 1958. \ 
President DwicHt D. EIsENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: We, the un- 
dersigned Christian ministers of the State 
of Oregon, are deeply concerned with the 
moral implications of continued testing of 
nuclear weapons by our country or any other 
country. ‘ 

We are disturbed by the mounting evidence 
of radioactive fallout and by the widely held 
opinion of scientists that harmful effects will 
be visited upon unborn generations. 
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We deplore the perfecting of weapons Cas 
pable of total and instant annihilation of 
millions of people in one blow. 

We are saddened that the world 
it can sow the seeds of peace by usi imple 
ments of destruction. ie, 

We direct this message to President Eisen. 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, and John 
A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Commission. We appeal to each of you to 
bring an end to the United States tests in 
the-Pacific. We urge you to bend all pos- 
sible efforts to secure an agreement with the 
other nuclear powers which will suspend aj 
nuclear weapons tests. 

Sincerely yours, q 
(145 Oregon Clergymen.) 





In Defense of Americans for Democratic 
Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp 
shows that on Monday, July 21, 1958, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr 
DEROUNIAN] addressed the House on the 
subject of Americans for Democratic 
Action. I have great respect for the 
gentleman with whom I have served for 
a number of years, but that respect does 
not blind me to the shortcomings of his 
remarks to which I must take exception. 
I offer these remarks in kindliness, yet 
with conviction. Among other people 
connected with ADA, he took issue with 
the policies and proposals advocated by 
ADA to bring a speedy end to the reces- 
sion into which the Republican admin- 
istration has plunged this country. 
While I do not necessarily agree with all 
of the recommendations in this program, 
I have the greatest. respect for such peo- 
ple as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, David 
Dubinsky, James B. Carey, India Ed- 
wards, Thomas K. Finletter, and Robert 
R. Nathan, who are among the signers 
of this resolution. IE know these dedi- 
cated citizens and I have worked with 
them and others, including former Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman, on legislation 
for the good of this country. I espe 
cially remember how they have given 
of their time and_their energies in the 
fight for legislation to protect civil li- 
erties and civil rights and for economict 
and social security. I have found them 


to be zealously devoted to the cause of 


democracy in our country and I am 
proud to have had the privilege of work- 
ing with them. 

The gentleman from New York has 
allowed himself to imagine that, as he 
said: ‘ 

ADA’ers are morbidly fascinated by the 
U. S. S. R. and anything accomp 
the Communists is acclaimed by the ADA # 
superior to anything accomplished by the 
United States of America. They are 


right now, that the Russian economy is supe 


rior to ours. 
Mr. Speaker, this is exactly the 0? 


posite of what ADA is saying. Foran 
time Mr. Robert R. Nathan, who is We 
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national chairman of ADA, and other 
jeaders of the organization have been 
trying to arouse the people of the United 
states and the Congress of the United 
States to the great threat posed to the 
United States by the rapidly increasing 
rate of production in the Soviet Union 
and in their increased emphasis on infil- 
tration of neutral countries through 
technical and economic aid. Second 
only to our system of personal freedom 
and individual liberty, the American 
economy is our most important asset in 
the long-drawn international competi- 
tion with communism. The ADA does 
this Nation a service in calling attention 
to the need to keep the American econ- 
omy vigorous and growing in order to 
provide the vital means of meeting that 
competition. If the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. DeEROUNIAN] considers 
this activity is pro-Communist, then he 
must also consider it pro-Communist 
when the Columbia Broadcasting System 
devotes an hour of its program time, as 
it did a week ago, to probing in depth the 
increasing threat of Communist techni- 
cal and economic assistance, under the 
title of “The Ruble War.” It is a credit 
to the understanding of the leaders of 
the ADA and their devotion to the cause 
of democracy that in these activities they 
have placed such great emphasis on 
measures like mutual security and re- 
ciprocal trade designed to strengthen the 
position of the United States and of the 
free world. ADA’s 1l-year history of 
anticommunism, nationally and interna- 
tionally, is a matter of record—from their 
support of the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall plan to their support of NATO 
and mutual security. 

It will be a sad day for the United 
States when recognition and awareness 
of the widening and deepening Soviet 
economic offensive and the peril it poses 
for the free world brings down cries of 
pro-Communist on those who recognize 
this and are aware of it. Surely nothing 
would help the Communists more than 


*" smothering this kind of awareness and 


discussion in the United States. In fact, 
anyone who closes his eyes and his mind 
to this Soviet threat is unwittingly help- 
ing the Communists. I believe that ADA 
and others deserve a vote of thanks for 
the work they have done in bringing 
these developments and their implica- 
tions to the attention of the American 
public. 

My esteemed colleague is absolutely 
right when he says that ADA is devoted 


to a program of full and steady employ- - 


ment and production and an expanded 
program of social security. I wonder if 
he wishes us to infer from his comment 
that he does not believe in these. pro- 
grams. I am sure he can. find many 
Members of the House who would be 
‘Pleased to debate with him the impor- 
tance of such programs. 

But the gentleman from New York is 
misinformed when he Says that ADA has 
Tecommended economic aid to Commu- 

China or its admission to the U. N, 
What ADA has recommended is that this 


_ Government initiate negotiations look- 


ing toward diplomatic recognition of the 
the Communist government not, as 
ADA says, “as a gesture of moral ap- 
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proval—which the Chinese Communist 
obviously do not merit—but as a means 
of establishing the normal channels of 
communication’ between the two na- 
tions.” ‘There can be wide differences of 
opinion on this question and these dif- 
erences can be the subject of reasonable 
debate among reasonable men. The 
ADA’s position was taken because they 
felt that such a policy would be in the 
best interests of this country and for no 
other reason. I am sure-that my col- 
league from New York agrees that this 
should be the governing criterion in any 
such question of foreign policy. 

If he would take the trouble to ex- 
amine the record, I think the gentleman 
from New York would find that the ADA 
is precisely what it says it is: 

A nationwide, independent anti-Commu- 
nist political organization dedicated to a pro- 
gram for making liberalism a more effective 
force in the United States. 


I might say that if the gentleman from 
New York and the Republican Party 
would stop wasting their time berating 
the ADA and spend more time on the 
great issues confronting this country, 
they would do their country and their 
party a service. 

Frankly, most of the projects and ten- 
ets of the ADA I personally espouse and 
am pleased to make this public acknowl- 
edgement thereof. It may be that some 
of its principles and actions I may not 
approve, but by and large it is a stimulat- 
ing, wholesome organization and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEerov- 
NIAN] does not do himself proud, indeed, 
in attacking it. 





Clarifying Law on United States Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, July 28, 1958, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 13552, to clarify the law relating 
to the design and dimensions of the 
United States flag. 

There is no Federal statute which fixes 
the proportionate dimensions of the flag, 
including the size and arrangement of 
the stars in the union of the flag. I 
have been advised that these matters 
have been regulated by custom. How- 
ever, a study of past actions on the de- 
sign of the flag-each time a new State 
was admitted to the Union, discloses no 
established procedure. For example, in 
1912 when Arizona and New Mexico were 
admitted, a joint board of Army and 
Navy officers recommended a plan of the 
union of the flag and thereafter Presi- 
dent Taft, by executive order, approved 
its action. However, when Oklahoma 
was admitted in 1907, the arrangement 
of the stars in the flag was decided with- 
out Presidential Executive order. The 
Navy simply wrote the War Department, 
suggesting that officers meet to recom- 
mend a design. -When these Depart- 
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ments approved a design, other agencies 
adopted it. 

Prior to these last two changes in the 
flag, the military services arranged the 
stars without executive order or legisla- 
tion, but followed, generally, the basic 
law of 1818 which required the addition 
of a star on the 4th of July next succeed- 
ing the admission of a new State. In 
1947, when title 4 of the United States 
Code was enacted into positive law, the 
1818 law—Third United States Statutes 
at Large, page 415—which was reenacted 
as sections 1791 and 1792 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, was re- 
pealed—act of July 30, 1947, section 2; 
Sixty-first United States Statutes at 
Large, page 646. 

The 1947 act, however, contains a 
possible ambiguity. Section 1 expressly 
provides that there “shall be 48 stars” 
in the union of the flag. Section 2 of 
that act, though, provides that on the 
admission of a new State “‘one star shall 
be added” to the union of the flag. We 
have, then, an apparent conflict, one 
section limiting the number of stars to 
48 and another section providing for ad- 
ditional stars on the admission of new 
States. 

While I think these sections can be 
reconciled, I nonetheless feel that the 
law should be clarified. Certainly it will 
be necessary to amend the law after 
Alaska is admitted into the Union, in 
order that the provision providing for 
48 States can be changed to 49 States. 

Furthermore, there should be a Fed- 
eral statute setting forth standards to 
guide those who are given the responsi- 
bility for rearranging the component 
parts of the flag. Today there is no set 
precedent for them to follow. My bill 
would place this important duty under 
the direction of the President of the 
United States. 

There is an act authorizing the Army 
to design flags and other insignia for the 
military departments only and to advise 
other agencies on matters of heraldry— 
Public Law 85-263; title 10, United States 
Code, section 4595. However, this act 
gives no express authority for the Army 
to design or rearrange the flag of the 
United States—see Senate report 1115, 
85th Congress. 

My bill contains flexible provisions 
and is so drawn that it_will require no 
change if and when additional States 
are admitted to the Union. At the same 
time, it establishes clear standards for 
the guidance of those who will be charged 
with the responsibility of providing ad- 
ditional stars as new States are admitted. 
A bill providing for the design of the flag 

of the United States 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1 and 2 
of title 4, United States Code, are amended 
to read as follows: 


“§ 1. Flag; design. 

“The flag of the United States shall have 
13 horizontal stripes of the same width, al- 
ternate red and white, with a union consist- 
ing of as many white stars on a field of blue 
as there are States in the Union. 


“§ 2. Same; additional stars; dimensions. 
“(a) Whenever a new State is admitted 
to the Union, the President shall cause a 
plan to be made setting forth the positions 
of the stars in the union of the flag. He 
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shall also cause to be fixed the proportion- 
ate dimensions of the constituent parts of 
the flag. 

“(b) The addition of each new star to 
the union of the flag shall take effect on the 
fourth day of July next succeeding the ad- 
mission of a new State. 

“(c) All flags of the United States on 
hand on the 4th day of July next succeeding 
the admission of a new State may be con- 
tinued in use until unserviceable, but all 
flags manufactured for use after that date 
should conform to the design and specifica- 
tions adopted pursuant to this section.” 

Sec. 2. Items 1 and 2 of the chapter an- 
alysis of chapter 1 of title 4 are amended 
to read as follows: 

“Flag; design. 

“Same; additional stars; dimensions.” 





A True American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure last Thursday of renewing 
my friendship with a distinguished and 
patriotic American, Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, retired, of Chicago. The occasion 
was the appearance of General Klein 
as a witness before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which is considering 
the International Agreement between 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community. General 
Klein, who recently returned from a 
2-month series of conferences with 
prominent officials in Western Europe, 
made a very excellent statement. It is 
certainly one we can take into serious 
consideration, and I am happy to note 
that the complete text appeared in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 24. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew General Klein 
in the South Pacific. I knew him as a 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, and a gen- 
eral. I have known on many occasions 
where he has served his country. One 
occasion that comes to my mind was 
when General Klein, at his own expense, 
conducted a study mission in Europe as a 
consultant to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. That was in 
1954, and General Klein visited England, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the German Democratic Republic, 
the Saar, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Scandinavia, and the Vatican. He 
talked to literally hundreds of men and 
women in all walks of life, seeking in- 
formation of value to his country. The 
report he later made to the Senate com- 
mittee was hailed by: Democrats and 
Republicans alike as of outstanding im- 
portance in the study of our Military 
Establishments and needs abroad. 

A man of General Klein’s caliber and 
ability is certainly well qualified to speak 
to us of the vital place that Euratom 
occupies in the efforts of the free world 
to promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 
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We all have a right to be proud of 
the long and distinguished record of 
General Klein’s service to our country. 
Army officer, leader of Veterans’ organi- 
zations, war correspondent, editor, pub- 
lic-relations counsel, motion-picture 
executive, investigator of subversive ac- 
tivities in the United States, adviser to 
both executive and legislative branches 
of government, General Klein has, in- 
deed, given many lives to his country. 

He was the youngest American war 
correspondent in World War I, after 
which he enlisted in the Army. In 1933 
while the country was at peace, General 
Klein joined the Illinois National Guard, 
where he headed the investigation of 
subversive activities‘in the Middle West 
in 1933 and 1934. He again entered ac- 
tive Army service in 1941, and spent most 
of World War II in the south Pacific as 
a colonel under Genera] MacArthur. He 
was twice decorated for heroism. He 
was separated from the Army in 1946 
after serving as special assistant to the 
Secretary of War. Not satisfied with a 
well-earned period of leisure, General 
Klein became the commanding officer 
of an important unit of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard. He achieved the rank of 
major general for his dedicated and val- 
uable work in the National Guard since 
1946. Included in his many postwar ac- 
tivities is his participation in the Ameri- 
can Legion, Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS, and Jewish War Veterans (na- 
tional commander). 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future welfare of this country depends 
upon our ability to produce leaders of the 
caliber, integrity, and dedication to pub- 
lic duty of Gen. Julius Klein. 





Conqueror of Gaillard Cut, Panama Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
engineer who was one of the key men in 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
was born in Sumter County, S.‘C., the 
county in which I now live. His family 
is distinguished throughout the history 
of the United States for its contributions 
to the development of America. David 
DuBose Gaillard gave his life in carry- 
ing out his assignment in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. I beg to in- 
sert herein a history of this distinguished 
South Carolinian: 

Davip DuBose GAILLARD, CONQUEROR OF 

CuLesra Cur, PaNAMA CANAL 
(By Kathleen Lewis) 

This August 8, 45 years ago, Col. David 
DuBose Gaillard, conqueror of Culebra Cut 
im? the Panama Canal, sailed for the United 
States, never to return, and never to learn 
that he had accomplished one of the gigantic 
engineering tasks of all time. 

With his wife, his son, Pierre, and Dr. 
Charles Mason, he landed in New York Au- 
gust 16, and shortly thereafter was admitted 
to Johns Hopkins. Following the diagnosis 
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of an intercranial growth; Colonel 

was operated on at Peter Bent Brigham Ho, 
pital in Boston, where he was admitted 
tember 1. The operation by Dr. 
ing produced no beneficial results, and he 
was returned to Johns Hopkins October}, 

For 3 months he was totally unconscious, 
dying December 5. 

The Nation was stung with pity and sym- 
pathy for Colonel Gaillard as the story of his 
work was unfolded by the‘préss following his 
departure from Panama. The climax was 
reached in October as President Woodrow 
Wilson pushed a button in Washington, 
plying the spark to blow up the rock ang 
earth embankment of the dam at 
letting the waters of Gatun Lake rush into 
Culebra Cut. 

After this event the press clamored that 
Culebra Cut must be renamed, and that it 
should bear the name of the man whose 
battle against slides, floods, tropical heat 
had cost him his life. 

Now passengers of ships passing 
the canal may notice a plaque 100 feet above 
the water, overlooking the cut. It says, “In 
Memory of D. DuB. Gaillard, Builder of Gail. 
lard Cut, 1907-1913.” The memorial, which 
is located on Contractor's Hill, is the work of 
James Earle Fraser, and was erected by his 
family and the Third United States Volun- 
teer Engineers, of which he was the 
tal commander during the Spanish-American 
War. 

April 28, 1915, at the White House, Pres 
ident Wilson signed the Executive order re- 
naming the cut, stating that “the portion 
of the Panama Canal through the Conti- 
nental Divide heretofore known as ‘Culebra 
Cut’ shall hereafter be named ‘Gaillard Cut’ 
in honor of the late Lt. Col. D. D. Gail- 
lard, Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
* © * I deem it a fitting recognition of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gaillard’s services to the 
country to rename in his honor, the scene of 
his life’s triumph.” 

Though digging the cut was a task of'im- 
mense magnitude, probably Colonel Gail- 
lard’s most difficult work was in learning 
how to control the slides. According to his 
wife, he spent many sleepless nights figuring 
out new methods to counteract the capri- 
cious layers of mud and rock bed which rose 
from the depths of the canal during the 
night to undo a whole day’s work. 

During the early stages of the work, slides 
gave Ifttle trouble; but ih later years, it 
was the factor which threatened successful 
competition of the canal. 

The first slides were caused by slipping 
of the top layer of clay or earth upon & 
sloping surface. These varied in thicknesses 
from 10 to 40 feet. o 

The largest of this type was the Cucarach 
slide on the east bank, below Gold Hill. I 
movement was like that of a mud glacier, 
moving completely across the canal, its te 
advancing for the first 10 days at a uniform 
rate of 14 feet in 24 hours. 

Later, as the depth of the cut increased, 
so did the trouble with the slides, bringing 
out all Colonel Gaillard’s ingenuity devising 
ways to prevent recurrences. 

‘ The largest slide covered an area of B 
acres. Up to October 1, 1912, over 7,504 
cubic yards of the slide material had been 
removed, with 2 million more to be removed. 
They were an ever-present source of annoy- 
ance and expense. They covered up 
tracks, demolished roads, broke 

and water mains, all of which had t0 
restored or repaired as quickly as ; 
The slides too, accounted for about 22 
lion cubic yards of extraneous material that 
had to be excavated. pat 

From 1907 to June 1, 1913, total material 
excavated under Colonel Gaillard’s direction 
was 104,800,873 cubic yards. About | 
that was necessary for the total 404 
(212,504,138 yards). Eighty-eight million 


cubic yards came from Culebra Cut, 
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In addition, 5,419,751 cubic yards of rock 
were supplied and hauled over 30 miles to 
puild the Gatun Dam. The relocated Pan- 
ama Canal was furnished over 4 million 
cubie yards of material’ which had to be 
nauled over 8 miles. Over 151,000 cubic 

of hard rock were from 
the cut to the mole at Colon, 35 miles away. 
The dike from the mainland to Naos 
Island across & part of the Panama Bay 
was furnished 1,121,233 cubic yards of rook. 
The dam at Miraflores and the back fill for 
the Pedro Miguel lock were also supplied 
with over 175,000 cubic yards of material. 

Cost of excavation to the Government for 
Colonel Gaillard’s work, after he took over 
the division April 12, 1907, were as follows: 
1908, 72 cents; 1909, 55 cents; 1910, 54 cents; 
1911, 49 cents; 1912, 47 cents. The annual 
excavation had been roughly 17 million 
cubic yards; thus a saving of 1 cent per 
cubic yard for a year meant a@ saving to the 


- Government of $170,000. 


The spectacle of 6,000 men working at 
first in Culebra Cut attracted engineering 


_experts from Europe and Japan; geologists 


from many countries came to see the sec- 
tion. It was the world’s greatest curiosity. 

Maj. David Gaillard was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal. Commission, 
March 22, 1907, following service in Cuba 
as Assistant to the Chief of Staff, and Chief 
of Military Information Division, Army of 
Cuban Pacification, Marianao. 

After it had become pretty evident that 
civilian engineers would never finish the task 
of cutting the Panama Canal, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt decided to turn the job over 
to the Army engineers. He conceived the 
idea of appointing a trio, instead of one head, 
so the work would not be interrupted should 
one be removed for any cause. 

The control was vested in Lt. Col. George 
W. Goethals, Major Gaillard, and Maj. W. L. 
Sibert, a giant of a man, former classmate 
of Gaillard’s at West Poimt. Sibert and Gail- 
lard were known at the Point as David and 
Goliath and spent many pleasant hours to- 
gether as roommates and later as coworkers 
on the canal. Colonel Goethals remained as 
— of the Commission to the comple- 

on. 

The three men set to work immediately 
to tackle the job that had baffled engineers 
for too long a time. = 

Gaillard, who made the cut through Cule- 
bra Mountain, was peculiarly fitted for this 
work. Before the Spanish-American War he 
had assisted in determining two interna- 
tional boundaries, the Mexican and Alaskan. 
And, after the war, he had been engaged ex- 
tensively in river and harbor work, most 
noteworthy those at Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Fla.; the Great Lakes; the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct; and the Portland Channel 
(Canal), Alaska, the latter said to be a mis- 
sion of international significance. 

In addition, he was a competent leader, 
having served as the regimental commander 
of the Third United States Volunteers, help- 
ing in the regeneration of Cuba in 1899. 

Gaillard had made great and lengthy 
Studies of water, waves, and tides, and had 
compiled numerous articles on these sub- 
jects. One, Wave Action Upon Engineer- 
cer actures, brought him considerable 


All this experience brought the right man 
to the most difficult, task in the construec- 


* tion of the Canal; conquering Culebra Cut. 


The main construction work had been di- 
vided into two departments by Col. Goethals. 
Major Sibert took over locks and dams. _ 
~ Gaillard was assigned the Department of 
ore — Excavation, which was com- 
Posed 0 di 
excavation division. che Punk Peel peminas 
the handled the work at the south end of 
ee from the Pacific locks to the Pa- 
= Ocean; the Colon, from the Gatun locks 
to the Atlantic Ocean; gnd the Culebra Divi- 


- 
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sion, the dry excavation work through 9 
miles of solid mountain, the backbone of the 
continent. , 

Major Gaillard—later made lieutenant 
colonel on April 11, 1909—-was described by 
those who knew him, as being of high char- 
acter, ability, indefatigable industry, genial 
disposition, uncannily accurate observation 
and intuition, and good humor—a good 
teller of stories. 

When he arrived on the scene, he was ap- 
palled at the high costs of excavation—one 
of his very first observations—and immedi- 
ately set the machinery (and his brains) in 
motion to reduce them. 

Many wanted to discard the expensive 
French machinery, and advised him lengthily 
on the subject. But Major Gaillard was 
hardheaded, too, and pointed out their 
former usefulness by Frenchmen in having 
excavated 24 million cubic yards of material 
in Culebra Cut. So, he transferred the ma- 
chines to the Chagres River division, where 
he thought their utilization would be more 
beneficial. This proved to be true. 

He put to use a dozen new American 
steam shovels; but kept the 46 old French 
locomotives and cars to do most of the 
hauling. These were supplemented by three, 
modern locomotives, all he could obtain at 
the time. 

July 1, 1908, under a reorganization plan 
put into effect by Goethals, he became head 
of the central division, which amounted to 
all the excavation work between the At- 
lantic and Pacific locks. Now—it was Gail- 
lard’s job to perform the marriage of. the 
oceans. 

This new division extended from Pedro 
Migtel locks to Gatun dam and locks, 33 
miles, and embraced the entire summit level 
of the Panama Canal. The Culebra Cut was 
the greater part of the dry excavation. Of 
the 9 miles, ovér 7144 had a bottom width of 
300 feet and a depth of 45 feet. The re- 
mainder of the canal had a width in excess 
of 300 feet. 

Over 1,000 loaded and empty trains were 
handled in the division during the 9-hour 
workday, and an average of 2 miles of water 
and air pipe were laid and 2 miles taken 
up for every working day in a year. 

Before Colonel Gaillard assumed com- 
mand, the maximum monthly output in 
the division was 815,270 cubic yards. His 
increase was 152 percent, as evidenced by 
the figures for March 1909 when 2,054,088 
cubic yards. were removed. The greatest 
number of shovels in use at one time was 
only 43. on y 

Transportation of this material required 
115 locomotives and 2,000 cars. Although 
the cut was just 9 miles in length, the 
track required for the Operation of the 
trains was about 100 miles, or an average of 
nine, parallel tracks. 

The maximum number of drills in use 
was 337, of which 221 were tripod, and 156, 
well drills. About 90 miles of holes were 

_@rilled in a month. 

To reduce deaths and injuries from dyna- 
miting, Col. Gaillard had all holes wired in 
parallel in contrast to the in series method 
formerly used. Over 20 million pounds of 
dynamite were fired in 3% years under his 
direction, with the loss of 8 men. Three of 
the men failed to remove themselves to a 
safe distance; two miscounted the shots, re- 
turning too quickly. ‘ 

When COlonel Gaillard filed his last an- 
nual report in July 1913, he did it as he had 

,done the work on Culebra Cut; methodi- 
cally, painstakingly, and accurately. There 
Was very little left for anyone else to do: 
Culebra Cut was conquered, and all needed 
now was for-the explosives to be laid, the 
mine drilling made, and a button to be 
pushed, blowing into destruction the last 
barrier which traversed the Isthmian water- 
way from bank to bank. 

The building of the canal had been David 
Gaillard’s cherished dream, and his constant 
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concentration of mind and body to that task 
had finished both his job and himself. 

On December 8, 1913, following services at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in Washing- 
ton, he was entombed at Arlington at serv- 
ices befitting a soldier and a great engineer. 

For 5 minutes during this solemn service, 
miles away at the site of his former labors, 
20,000 men still working in the cut stood in 
tribute to their coworker. \ 

As the final words of the ritual were pro- 
nounced by the Reverend E. S. Dunlap, three 
volleys were fired by the engineer battalion 
and taps were sounded by Chief Musician 
Frank J. Weber, who was band leader of 
Gaillard’s regiment, the 3d Engineers. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 

David DuBose Gaillard, son of Samuel 
Isaac Gaillard and Susan Richardson Du- 
Bose Gaillard, of Huguenot and English an- 
cestry, was born September 4, 1859, at the 
summer home of his parents, Fulton Post- 
office, Sumter County. His early childhood 
was spent at Pinola, the plantation home of 


‘his maternal grandfather, David St. Pierre 


DuBose. This home, in Clarendon County, 
was burned, Later, the family lived at The 
Rocks in Eutawville, in the home which is 
still standing. 

Because the schools of that day were 
rather poor, David Gaillard in 1872 left Clar- 
endon County and went to Winnsboro, where 
for 3 years he was a student at the “Light 
on the Hill,” Mount Zion Academy. In 
Wiansboro, he lived with his grandmother, 
Mrs. David Gaillard, and worked as a clerk 
in the general store of Fleming McMaster. 

Under the tutelage of Prof. Means Davis, 
who had accepted the principalship of Mount 
Zion, young David explored all avenues of 
knowledge. Later Professor Davis was to 
become his brother-in-law. 

He received appointment to West Point 
through a vacancy in the congressional dis- 
trict of Hon. J. S. Richardson, Sumter Coun- 
ty,” following the competitive examination. 
After preparatory school at Highland Falls, 
he entered West Point as a cadet in Sep- 
tember 1880, the fifth of his name to enroll 
there. He graduated in the fifth position 
in a class of 31, said to be among the more 
brilliant classes to come from the Army 
school. He was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of engineers September 15, 1884. 

In 1887, Gaillard, at the age of 28, married 
Miss Katherine Ross Davis, Prof. Means Da- 
vis’ sister. Their only child, David St. Pierre 
who was born January 25, 1890, is an elec- 
trical engineer, now lives at The Rocks 
(named for the ancestral home), in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. Gaillard died at her home, 1661 Cres- 
cent Place, Washington, December 30, 1937, 
and was buried beside her husband at- Ar- 
lington. 

Colonel Gaillard has two living grandchil- 
dren: David DuBose Gaillard, of Washington; 
and Monica Gaillard who is married to 
Frederick Taylor Peck, now attaché at the 
United States Embassy, Guatemala, and for- 
merly attaché in Peru and Colombia. 

One grandson, David St. Pierre (Peter) 
Gaillard, who attended The Citadel, died 
some years ago. 





S. 1869 Should Not Pass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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insert a copy of the statement which I 
made earlier today before the House 
Committee on Public Works in opposi- 
tion to S. 1869, a bill to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act. The state- 
ment includes a newspaper item which 
tells the story of haw West Virginia re- 
cently lost a $75 million industrial plant 
to the TVA region. The newspaper ar- 
ticle was included as a part of my testi- 
mony before the House committee. The 
statement and newspaper story follow: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. BYRD IN OPPOSITION 

To S. 1869 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to S. 1869 for 
@ number of reasons, which I shall very 
briefly state: 

1. The bill removes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945. 

That act states that the TVA, as a wholly- 
owned Government corporation, shall cause 
to be prepared annually a budget program 
which shall be submitted to the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget. The act 
also provides that the budget program be 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, and that it shall be considered and, 
if necessary, legislation shall be enacted 
making available such funds or other finan- 
cial resources as the Congress may deter- 
mine. 

Under this bill, therefore, there would be 
no annual budget program submitted to the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget 
nor would there be any budget program 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent as a part of the annual budget required 
by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 

2. This is not the only statutory congres- 
sional control over TVA that would be elim- 
inated by S. 1869. The bill would also re- 
move the TVA from the scope of the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Appropriation Act of 
1948. That act states: “None of the power 
revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall be used for the construction of new 
power-producing projects (except for re- 
placement purposes) unless and until ap- 
proved by an act of Congress.” So, here we 
find that this bill removes the requirement 
for approval by the Congress of new projects 
as stipulated in the portion of the act that 
I have just read. On the other hand, in- 
action by the Congress is to be taken as 
implied approval, under this bill, of any 
new power-producing projects for TVA, and 
any disapproving action is restricted to a 
90-day period. I think we all recognize that 
many things can happen through inaction 
that would certainly not be consummated 
if action of an affirmative and positive 
nature were required. 

Both statutory bases for congressional 
control of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are thusly removed by this act. 

3. Then, Mr. Chairman, I object to this 
bill because it tacitly invites, or encourages, 
an expansion of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority into areas that are now being ade- 
quately served by investor-owned power 
companies. It is my understanding that 
there are about 11 power companies, pri- 
vately owned, now servicing the areas which 
would be encompassed by the expansion 
permitted under the provisions of this pro- 
posed legislation. Three of the 11 power 
companies are wholly operating within the 
new territory that could be added. This, 
I submit, is an unwarranted excursion into 
the realms of private and free enterprise. 
Some individuals take the position that in- 
asmuch as there is now no statutory limita- 
tion upon the amount of territory that can 
be serviced by TVA it could be presently 
expanded to include an area of 200,000 
square miles, whereas it is only serving an 
area of 80,000 square miles.- I wish to re- 
spectfully make this observation however, 
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Mr. Chairman: Under the present law and the 
existing provisions for congressional control 
of appropriations Congress would be advised 
of any such expansion and would have the 
opportunity to determine whether the fi- 
nancing necessary for such expansion would 
be approved. Therefore, while TVA might 
now theoretically expand, from a practical 
standpoint it must still subject itself to the 
review provided by budgetary and legislative 
processes. Under S. 1869 no such congres- 
sional approval would be necessary to per- 
mit TVA growth beyond its present service 
area. This would obviously run counter to 
the opinion of the Budget Bureau as ex- 
pressed yesterday, it being the position of 
that agency that the TVA should be re- 
stricted to the territory now served. 

4. My fourth objection to this bill lies in 
the fact that the present 40-year period of 
amortization is extended to 120 years by 
setting the repayment sum at $10 million 
annually. Yesterday we heard the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
General, and the representative of the Budg- 
et Bureau express opposition to this feature 
of the bill. Each of the agencies went on 
record, I believe, as stating that 120 years 
would be too lengthy a period of amortiza- 
tion, that the power revenues of the TVA are 
such that a much shorter period of time 
would be both feasible and advisable, and 
that a higher figure than $10 million as re- 
payment on the appropriation investment is 
well within the earning capabilities of the 
Authority. 

5. A fifth objection which I wish to state, 
Mr. Chairman, is that the interests of the 
taxpayers of the country are being subordi- 
nated to the interests of the bondholders. 
Before any payment or return can be made 
on the appropriation investment, the oper- 
ating costs plus the payments to the bond- 
holders must be made. It is possible, then, 
that the taxpayers of the country would not 
receive any return on the appropriation in- 
vestment in a given year, and, as a matter 
of fact, the bill provides for payments to be 
deferred for as much as 2 years when, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, such 
payment cannot feasibly be made because 
of certain conditions set forth in the act. 
One might add at this point that there is 
no provision for adding the unpaid interest 
to the debt for subjection to interest in later 
years. Also, there is no provision for repay- 
ment or interest on an additional $470 mil- 
lion of retained earnings which have been 
reinvested in power facilities, a sum which 
is, in my judgment, a part of the taxpayers’ 
investment. 

Mr. Chairman, I-wish to ask permission to 
include in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Regis- 
ter on February 20. 1956. The article bears 
the caption, “$75 Million Plant Lost by West 
Virginia to TVA Region”: 


“|From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register 
of February 20, 1956] 
“VALLEY TAXPAYERS ‘GIVE’ INDUSTRY TO ALA- 
BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT LOST BY WEST 
VirGINIA TO TVA REGION 


“(By Naze Cochran, News-Register staff 
writer) 


“Ohio Valley residents help pay to keep 
a new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn’t realize it—but, even if they 
had, they couldn't have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

“It’s the age-old story of Government sub- 
sidy versus free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition. 

“The News-Register learned today that 
the Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest 
aluminum company in the United States, 
decided to locate a huge aluminum plant 
in TVA territory rather than along the Ohio 
River, south of Point Pleasant, probably be- 


July 99. 
cause of the cheaper Government-subsidigeg 
power available at Lister Hill, Ala, 

“Philip Sporn, president of the 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News. 
Register his firm was working on locating 
the new industry in West Virginia, 

“*We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. ] can't 
say that is the real basis but it was one 
given.’ 

“Sporn said the AGE gave Reynolds a good 
rate, the same rate we offered to Kaiser 
Aluminum and Olin Mathieson. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘there was a large tax component in 
the AGE rate. 

“‘They (the Reynolds officials) told me 
the TVA rate was lower.’ 

“Further evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds plant was lost to West Vv 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Virginia 
Senators Matthew M. Neely and Harley m 
Kilgore by M. C. Punk, vice president of 
the Applachian Electric Power Co., a mem. 
ber firm of AGE. 

“In his letter, Funk points out that 7 
feel sure you will be interested in kn 


about the latest instance of the putting of | 


industries into TVA territory. This cage 
greatly concerns West Virginia.’ 

“According to Funk, the Appalachian Oo, 
has been approached by Reynolds Metal Co, 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 
posed aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley, 

“*The required 225,000 kilowatts of elec. 
tric power was to be furnished by our com- 
pany. Of course, power is a principal ele- 
ment in aluminum cost.’ 

“Funk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds Aluminum plant was to be at 
Apple Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below 
Point Pleasant. 

“‘In the meantime, however,’ Funk told 
the Senators, ‘the Reynolds Co. was negoti- 
ating with TVA. We know this and did 
our utmost to land the business for our sys- 
tem and West Virginia. 

“In fact,’ he stated, ‘our quoted price 
for power exceeded the TVA price by only 
one-third of the difference between the 
taxes which we have to pay and the grant 
tax contribution which TVA makes. 

“ ‘Nevertheless,’ Funk’s letters to NEELY 
and KILcore continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has 
announced that it will locate in Alabama, 
with power to be supplied by TVA. It is 
reported that this new Reynolds plant will 
cost about $75 million.’ 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators 
the power firm official notes that as 4 con- 
sequence, TVA will now somehow have 0 
get the money for and to build more steam 
electric power—which, of course, will enable 
it to do more of the same sort of thing. 

“And the same sort of thing will mean 
that tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio 
Valiey, West Virginia and Ohio, as well as 
the rest of the Nation, will aid the TVA 
cause. 

“*Competition in which a substantial por 
tion of the tax component is eliminated cam 
be very deadly,’ Sporn commented. 

“The AGE president pointed out that 20 
cents out of every dollar private ¢ 
firms receive for power service goes @ 
Government. 5 

“ ‘Excluding the tax component, we cal 
give them (industry) a better rate 
TVA or any of the public power 
tiohs. The people are being asked to d 
velop the power in TVA. a 

“*When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of AGE stated, ‘West Virginia is goiné 
to have to fight for industry.’ ay 

“But the State shouldn’t have to fighta 
agency which has the’ weapons.’ $ 


ernment subsidy, has the weapons 


“ TVA, through Gor 
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industry in the area around such installa- 


wr aeny should the Government so equip 


States?’ he asked, 
<n pointed out that West Virginians 


should naturally be against Government 
power projects. They are in the disinterest 
of the State. 


“The power Official pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant avait- 
ability of coal and manpower but it is going 
to have a tough time meeting Government 
Pome has been other instances of new 
industry being lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-sub- 
sidized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

“In an address delivered as part of the 
Cooper Foundation Series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as valid today 
as on the day it was made—Sporn pointed 
out that a basic difficulty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
not be in the public interest. 

“'The most common form of subsidy of 
public power is the tax route. Interestingly 
enough, it is now being claimed that public 
power operation is more desirable because it 
can be carried out without paying taxes. 

“‘It is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist. 

“ ‘So-called savings, by going to a Govérn- 
mental setup, merely result in the general 
taxpayers, rather than those benefitting 
from the project, paying in additional taxes 
the subsidy granted the tax-free power proj- 
ect. A general application of the tax-free 
subsidy principle would result in complete 
disorganization of all Government.’ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an ir- 
resistible magnet which draws industries re- 
quiring particularly heavy quantities of elec- 
tric energy from other locations that but for 
taxes are equally as well situated and might 
perhaps otherwise be even more favorably 
situated.” 





Editorials From Newspapers of the Fifth 
District of Kansas Concerning the Mid- 
east Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the following edito- 
tials concerning the Mideast situation; 
Which were published in some”of the 

ing newspapers of my district. I 
feel that these editorials are-an excel- 
lent example of a cross-section of the 

€ on the foreign situation. 

I am proud to present these editorials 
from the following newspapers of the 
Fifth District, Kansas: The Wellington 

News, Wellington, Kans.; Pratt 
Daily Tribune, Pratt, Kans.; the South- 
West Daily Times, Liberal, Kans.;. the 
Dodge City Daily Globe, Dodge City, 

+ the Tiller and Toiler, Larned, 

-; the Hutchinson News, Hutchin- 
s0n, Kans,: 

{From the Wellington (Kans:.) Daily News 
of July 16, 1958] 


East Versus Wrst 


As United States frustration : 
and indecti- 
Sion in the Middle East finally ends and ac- 
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tion takes over, one,gets the sense of relief 
that is expressed by “at last we're doing 
something.” 

But, while we are still in- an emotional 
state in which we can look at things ebjec- 
tively, we should consider some of the 
broader and more foreboding aspects of the 
entire situation. — 

This immediate crisis would seem to be 
part of a larger crisis which goes beyond any 
conflict between capitalism and ‘commu- 
nism—it seems to fit, rather, into that 
gloomy and titanic pattern of East versus 
West, painted by the German historian, Os- 
wald Spengler. 

~The Arab World denounces us for inter- 
vention—they claim that they would never 
embrace communism, that all they seek is 
independence and nationalism. But, every 
move they have made, for whatever reason 
they assign to it, has strengthened the hand 
of Russia and weakened the military and 
economic position of the West. 

With the balance of power becoming so 
clearly and rapidly in favor of Russia, the 
United States—after a long and futile dis- 
play of patience and fumbling—had to move, 
if it was ever going to move short of total 
war. 

But now the lines are more sharply drawn 
between West and East, and they are likely 
to be more and more bitterly opposed as 
time and events march on. A tragic show- 
down may be approaching. 

One alarming and unhappy factor of the 
larger picture is the geographical and racial 
position of Russia. Poised between East and 
West, Russia can turn either way. It is such 
a half-world mixture that it has been able 
to cast its lot successfully either with the 
Western World or the Eastern. 

Russia now casts its lot with the East, 
giving thrust and hope to the ambitions and 
hates of, people who feel that they have been 
pawns long enough. In the excitement of 
their fight for independence, they have 
closed their eyes to the reality of the ruth- 


less Russian bear, waiting to crush them - 


when the time is right into a condition of 
abject servitude far more bitter and com- 
plete than any they have yet experienced. 
But emotion is in the saddle now, and the 
frightful possibility of a mighty stuggle be- 
tween West and East looms over all of us. 





[From the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune of 
July 17, 1958] 
“DRIZZLING” REVOLUTIONS 


In the old days, rebellions were like down- 
pours. A big storm came up fast and then 
it was over. Lately, however, some seem to 
be more like drizzles. 

Run through the list. In Indonesia, anti- 
government forces in the scattered islands 
have been pecking away for months and 
months. The sharp phase of the revolt, in 
Sumatra, may have been curbed, but the 
harassment goes on. 

In Algeria, it is now years since the Al- 
gerian rebels began their campaign for in- 
dependence. As the French mow them 
down, others spring up to carry on. - 

In Cuba, all the efforts President Batista 
has made have failed to suppress Fidel Cas- 
tro’s sustained assaults. The bold seizure 
of many Americans is merely the latest evi- 
dence of Batista’s inability to halt the an- 
noying drizzle. ‘ 

The revolt in Lebanon is still relatively 
new. But if it should be fed steadily by 
Nasser of Egypt, further emboldened by the 
Iraq reyolt, it too, could drag on endlessly, 
even in the face of a United Nations police 
force. 

One of the remarkable things about most 
of these u is the way a quite small! 
minority of dissidents can go on jabbing a 
government’s sides for month after month 
without being snuffed out. 

Some governments, it appears, have lost 
the capacity to crush even the smallest up- 
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rising. In each case, the circumstances dif- 
fer, but the overall result makes a pattern. 

In all these instances, the unending as- 
saults have had a terribly wearing effect 
upom-the governments under siege. There 
is the drain of men and money, and the 
diversion from other vital tasks. 

The rebels seem to be operating on the 
theory that what they cannot accomplish 
by great numbers jn a major explosion 
they may achieve by an unbroken series of 
modest attacks, with time as their principal 
ally. 

The probability that they may bring it off 
is real. Already the Algerian revolt has pro- 
duced reactions that toppled the Fourth 
Republic. Earlier this year the Indonésian 
Government was on the brink. Batista tc- 
day faces the bitter truth that his counter- 
ing moves are a failure. 

The nuisance value of the tireless trouble- 
maker never seemed higher. 

[The Southwest Daily Times of Liberal, 
Kans., July 18, 1958] 


Hotp THAT POWER 


Up to a late hour last night the U. N. 
was hearing speeches on the result of 
events since the call had been made to the 
United States to help stop the riot that had 
been created which threatened the rights, 
privileges of a free government of the peo- 
ple of Lebanon. President Eisenhower first 
sent 5,000 Marines and later, when Russia 
moved in troops close to the borderline, 
more American troops were sent over and @ 
few warships went to the Middle East. 

Moscow has told the United States to re- 
move the American troops or take the con- 
sequences. The demand is not heeded. It 
is known that the Middle East has been 
tagged a vital region for many years. Ger- 
many had designs on it in both World Wars 
and was denied possession after a great cost. 
Today Communist Russia has the same de- 
sign. It desires more territory, in fact it 
would control the world. 

At present the United States and its allies 
hold the balance of power and so long as 
that power remains, there will be some free 
people, some free enterprisé, and the right to 
serve God and this country without the aid 
of communism. 

So we must continue to hold the balance 
of power. 


: 


[From the Dodge City (Kans.) Daily Globe 
of July 17, 1958] 


“HELP FOR LEBANON 


The marines have landed in the little 
Near East nation of Lebanon, and what. it 
will lead to—if anything much—remains to 
be seen. Some persons have been comparing 
the landing with that which the British and 
French made nearly 2 years ago in the 
Suez Canal region to keep the Egyptians 
from taking the waterway. 

Linking of the two landings incidentally 
raises the question of whether it might have 
been advisable at that time to have found 
some justifiable reason for letting the Brit- 
ish and French go ahead with their project. 
The United States was instrumental in get- 
ting them to call the thing off and there is 
no sign that our high-minded action at that 
time won any friends among the Arabs. 

However, the Suez episode is ended and 
most persons want to know what will happen 
in Lebanon. The landing is different from 
others of its kind in that the Government of 
Lebanon asked the United States for help. 
This help should be enough to enable the 
Government to stand. 

The landing may also further alienate 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egyptian dictator and 
leader of the Arab nationalist movement. 
Nasser operates with the encouragement of 
international communism, although he 
claims to be opposed to communism. Some 
observers think he wants to be a “neutral” 
and accept what handouts he can get from 
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Communist Russia without delivering any- 
thing in return. Others, and they are more 
numerous, think the further expansion of 
Nasser power will lead to domination of the 
Near East by the Reds. 

One thing seems sure for the time being. 
Because there are no Soviet forces in the 
area, the United States troops are not lilkely 
to become engaged in a police action similar 
to that in Korea.. This situattion could be 
changed if the Russians decide they are 
ready for world war III and move their 
forces into nearby nations which are more 
or less friendly to Russia. The consensus 
of opinion is that such a move is unlikely. 





[From the Larned (Kans.) Tiller and Toiler 
of July 17, 1958] 


Wuy Mrppie East Or Is IMPORTANT 


Not only had the Eisenhower doctrine com- 
mitted the United States to intervention in 
the Middle East if Arab nationalists and their 
pro-Communist leaders threatened to gain 
control of the area, but it was also a prac- 
tical necessity, as has been pointed out by 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, the military 
analyst. Major Eliot sums it up in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“There are three arsenals in the world: 
The United States, Europe, and Soviet Rus- 
sia. In the case of the United States and 
Russia, the fuel for the arsenals comes from 
within the country. 

“But the fuel for the arsenal of Europe is 
oil from the Middle East. Without this.fuel 
the arsenal of Europe betomes negligible. 
And without the arsenal of Europe, the West 
loses its thin edge of superiority over the 
Communist bloc.” 

Iraq itself is the sixth largest producer of 
oil in the free world. The loss of its field to 
the West will be a heavy blow in itself. 

But of far graver import is the threat 
Iraq’s fall raises against the fabulous sheik- 
dom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, third 
largest producer of oil in the free world; to 
Saudi Arabia, fourth largest; and Iran, fifth- 
ranking free-world producer; as well as the 
lesser sheikdoms of Qatar and Bahrein. 

Not only from that but most of the pipe- 
lines from these fields cross Syria and Leba- 
mon. So far Nasser has allowed the oil to 
flow unchecked through Syria. But if his 
movements should control the sources of sup- 
ply as well as these arteries, they could choke 
off the lifeblood to Europe at any time. 

Of course the United States could get along 
without Middle Eastern oil, but Europe can’t. 
This country cannot afford to have an ally 
rendered powerless. Losing the fuel for the 
middle arsenal, as Eliot calls it, would tip the 
balance of power in favor of the Soviets. 

That’s why the United States has troops in 
Lebanon and the British are landing in 
Jordan. 

When we had the opportunity it would 
have been far better to have permitted little 
Israel to do a job for which that nation was 
ready and was eager. 





[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of 
July 16, 1958] 


INTERVENTION 


(EpiITor’s NOTE.—The marines have landed 
and the situation is well in hand. Tempo- 
rarily. The fact changes none of the validity 
of the following argument, written minutes 
before the announcement of the direct in- 
volvement in Lebanon.) 


At the moment our country seems on the 
verge of armed intervention in the Middle 
East, either directly or -through the United 
Nations. If it takes this action, it will have 
made one of its gravest mistakes ever. 

Should our country send its forces into 
Iraq, Lebanon, or Jordan, it would not be 
fighting-communism, as it was in Korea. It 
would be fighting history. 
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It would not be supporting democracy, but 
the opposite. The governments it would 
endeavor to maintain or restore are doomed 
to fall despite whatever the United States 
might do. Its armed aid in the Middle East 
would only invite the outbreak of world: war 
II. 

Primarily two forces are stirring this area 
today. Arab nationalism plus the determina- 
tion of the Arab masses to rise above the state 
of semistarvation in which their past and 
present governments have kept them for 
centuries. No expeditionary army can keep 
those forces from ultimately reaching their 
goal. 

Egypt’s Nasser is the person around whom 
these forces are rallying. Rather than resist- 
ing at every point as this country has been, 
it would be wiser to encourage them to rally. 
The expansion of his United Arab Republic 
to include all the other Arab States offers 
the only hope of stability in our time. 

It will be said that Nasser is incapable of 
making such a grouping function as a na- 
tion. Perhaps he is. But 2 years ago the 
West was convinced that he was incapable 
of maintaining even the Suez in operation. 

Such an Arab nation naturally would be 
anti-Western. Not to such a strong degree, 
however, that it would become a Communist 
satellite. More likely it would drift into a 
neutralism of an Indian sort, taking all the 
economic aid it could obtain from both sides. 

Despite all this, the Western alliance may 
send its troops into these internally torn na- 
tions anyhow. If it does so, while its pre- 
tenses will be otherwise, its real motivation 
will be oil. It will have convinced itself that 
access to these rich reserves which underlie 
the Middle East is essential to the mainte- 
nance of its present economy. 

Perhaps that is true. But it doesn’t fol- 
low that the success of Nasser and Arab 
nationalism would deprive the West, more 
than temporacily, of this oil. 

The West, and Europe in particular, must 
have this oil. But revenues from the sale 
of this oil are even more vital to the success 
of a new, united rule in this area. And the 
West is the only possible purchaser for this 
oil. 

The spirit of crisis, however, again fills 
the air. The mood in Washington, London, 
Paris, and even the United Nations is not 
for calm reasoning. The attitude is that 
something must be done before it is too late. 
The painful fact is it was to late at least 
10 years ago. 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of July 
17, 1958] 


THE GAMBLE 


Last week United Nations observers on 
the scene reported they could find no evi- 
dence to support the charge of the United 
States that the United Arab Republic was 
guilty of a “massive infiltration” of Lebanon 
with men and arms. 

On Sunday the New York Times in its 
Review of the Week stated: “The possibility 
of action by the UN or the United States of 
America and Britain on the Beirut govern- 
ment’s behalf has virtually disappeared. The 
feeling grows that it is up to the Lebanese 
themselves to end the turmoil in their coun- 
try.” 

On Monday the Associated Press declared, 
under _a Beirut dateline: “Both President 
CamiHNe Chamoun and the rebels warring 
against him are reported in agreement today 
on the man to take over the Lebanese gov- 
ernment and attempt to end this nation’s 
66-day-old rebellion.” 

On Tuesday out of the blue and without 
prior warning, the American marines landed 
on the Lebanese shores, not far from Tripoli. 

To put it mildly, on the basis of the 
record presently available, the justification 
for the action is somewhat less than com- 
plete, so far as Lebanon itself is concgrned. 





But on Monday a so-far successful peye) 
tion in nearby Iraq also broke out of 
blue. It was led by those who boast of being 
pro-Nasser. So it can only be surmised jt 
was Washington’s calculated gamble 
the physical presence of the Marines 
prevent the entire area from falling into the 
arms of the United Arab Republic, past the 
point of separation. 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News of 
July 18, 1958] 
MEETING THE SITAUTION; WHATEVER THE 
CONSEQUENCES 


Marines from the 6th Fleet continue to 
pour into Lebanon. Other marines haye 
been flown to Europe to backstop them. Ad. 
ditional amphibious task forces are 
readied for deployment to the Mediterranean, 

The Strategic Air Force has increased its 
alert posture on its bases strewn around the 
world. A striking force of the Tactical aj 
Command has departed for an undisclosed 
overseas destination. Army and Navy leaves 
have been canceled. The alert has spread to 
our forces throughout the Pacific on the 
other side of the world. 

This at least quasi-mobilization is the im. 
plementation of President Eisenhower's 
statement to the people on Tuesday evening: 
“We must be prepared to meet the Situation, 
whatever be the consequences.” 

To put it in the bluntest possible manner, 
the United States has taken an action which 
has in it the calculated risk of precipitating 
world war III, and is immediately prepar- 
ing itself as best it can to meet the pos- 
sibility. 

But in complete contrast to the American 


actions, so far as the outside world knows, 


Soviet Russia up to this point hasn't turned 
a single military hair. Should this latest 
Middle East crisis blow itself bloodlessly out, 
consequently, to the nonwhite world inevit- 
ably it will appear that the United States is 
the warmonger. 





The Crucial Near and Far East—An 
Appraisal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
my distinguished colleagues, once again 
the ruthless leaders of the 
have sponsored a holocaust in interna- 
tional affairs that has thrown the entire 
world into a state of profound fear. M 
my judgment the President of the 
United States has acted wisely and 
forthrightly in calling the Soviet bluff 
by his speedy action in dis 
United States marines to Lebanon in fe 
sponse to the urgent request of Presi 
dent Chamaun., 

I would like to briefly outline several 
reasons why the Near East and the 
East are explosive areas at the " 
moment, and why the Kremlin is © 
ducting a relentless crusade to . 
international communism into 
areas. 


has been far more serious than the 
average American, Briton, Frenchmal 
or even Russian would like to adiik 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, the Near East crisis 
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In the Near East, oil has telescoped a 
thousand years into 20, and the entire 
area—from the Arabian Sea to the Black 
Sea—from the Caspian Sea to the Red 
gea—has become the most explosive 
powder keg in the entire Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. However, the overshadowing 
factor of oil is not the only reason for 
co generations, ¢zarist Russia and 
more recently, Soviet Russia, have 
trained their sights on two principal ob- 
jectives that nature itself has denied the 
Soviet Union. One objective is an ice- 
free port south of the Soviet Union; the 
other is adequate supplies of oil for in- 
dustrial and military purposes. A 
glance at the world map will indicate 
that Russia’s only suitable outlet to the 
Mediterranean Sea is through the Bos- 
porous-Dardanelle Straits which are 
controlled by Turkey. Passage through 
that outlet is as expensive as the 
Turkish Government wishes to make it, 
and shipping through the straits can 
also be subject to censorship and re- 
strictions by the Turkish Government. 
Thus Turkey has been an important 
target of the Commuhist world revolu- 
tion, and its importance ranks with that 
of the Near East and its oil. 

Now Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
the Near East is the lifeline of the Brit- 
ish and French Empires, and there is 
much truth in that observation. 
Throughout the years, Great Britain and 
the United States have applied their 
capital and engineering talents toward 
developing Near East oil. The Arab 
States lacked both the engineering abil- 
ity and the necessary capital for such 
development. The result has been huge 
outlays of British and American funds 
in the form of foreign investments. 
This has assured Western Europe of 
adequate sources of oil and, in turn, has 
greatly enhanced the standard of living 
throughout the entire Arab world, just 
as the standard of living has been raised 
immensely in Venezuela because of 
American investments in oil in that 
South American country. 

So important has the Near East be- 
come to British economy, that loss of 
the area to the Soviet bloc would very 
likely destroy’ the British Empire and 
the French Empire as well. This is one 
reason that the Kremlin has infiltrated 
the Arab world with Soviet agents since 
the end of World War II. These Soviet 
agitators have proved effective as was 
demonstrated by the recent revolt in 
oa, which touched off the present 


In its far-reaching goal of completely 


" engulfing the Near East into the Soviet 


bloc, the Kremlin has used Egyptian 
President Nasser as a stooge. Nasser’s 
8oal is to form a so-called United Arab 
Republic and this strange alliance, as 
has been proven, would eventually be- 
come completely subservient to the 

a though Nasser refuses to 


then be under Soviet domination, just 
rd ge satellite states of East and Cen- 
are today. It was for this 

te among others, that President 
‘Ower responded to the Lebanese 
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President’s urgent plea for American 
troops to preserve Lebanon’s independ- 
ence. There can be no doubt that, 
without American assistance, Lebanon 
and perhaps Jordan and others would 
have soon met the same fate as Iraq, and 
the Kremlin would have made another 
gigantic step in its ultimate goal of 
Near East domination. 

In the relentless struggle between 
Western and Soviet ideologies—particu- 
larly since the end of World War II— 
the United States has exerted every pos- 
sible effort to preserve world peace and 
avoid the use of war as an instrument of 
policy in settling international disputes. 
At the same time we have worked un- 
ceasingly for the independence and na- 
tional self-determination of all members 
of the United Nations. The friendly hand 
of America has been extended in all di- 
rections in the hope that military con- 
flict with the Soviet Union could be 
avoided. 

But it was because we believe in the 
integirty of free men and nations, in 
world peace, and because we are dedi- 
cated to the Charter of the U. N. which 
supposedly seeks to assure men and na- 
tions of those rights which are cardinal 
in the vast whirlpool of international 
affairs. : 

At the same time we earnestly hoped 
and even prayed that Kremlin leaders 
would cooperate with the Western 
World and join us in a sincere and gen- 
uine crusade that would assure the world 
of everlasting tranquillity and interna- 
tional economic stability. Instead, the 
Kremlin forced its domination over nine 
East European nations, communized the 
Chinese Mainland, and sponsored a war 
in Korea. *In addition, Moscow has con- 
ducted a ceaseless campaign designed to 
impose communism in every quarter of 
the free world, thus undermining 
Western nations with the ultimate goal 
of dominating the entire earth. 

And then, finally in July 1958 came 
the Kremlin-inspired all-out attempt to 
engulf the Near East into an orbit alien 


to the Western World and its security. _ 


At the same time, the Western World 
recognized the urgent necessity for tak- 
ing instant action that would check this 
Soviet infiltration in the Near East. In 
a sense, the time arrived to call the 
Soviet bluff, and that was precisely what 
President Eisenhower did when he dis- 
patched American troops to Lebanon. 

The President’s action immediately 
placed the Kremlin in the most embar- 
rassing position that it has been in since 
the end of World War II, and here are 
several reasons why: 

Pirst. Moscow leaders, to whom Arab 
Nationalists such as Nasser have looked 
for guidance, are faced with the ugly 
problem of saving face in the present 
crisis. The so-called United Arab Re- 
public must naturally expect Soviet mil- 
itary intervention if the situation grows 
much worse—for example, if an effort 
is made to liberate Iraq from the revo- 
lutionary junta which recently seized 
control of the country. Yet, Moscow 
knows that Soviet military intervention 
in the Near East could very well touch 
off world war III. In addition, geo- 
graphic factors make it impossible for 
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Soviet forces to enter the Near East 
without crossing a country that is 
friendly to the West. Soviet interven- 
tion, therefore, would constitute -an in- 
vasion and thus a direct act of aggres- 
sion. 

Second. Soviet Russia does not want 
to engage in world war III at this time, 
because she is not ready industrially or 
militarily for an all-out conflict with 
the West. One reason for this is that 40 
percent of total Soviet production comes 
from the satellite and Baltic States, and 
in those captive nations the Kremlin 
has not yet achieved the proper stability 
that is desired, as was evidenced by the 
Hungarian Revolution in 1956 and the 
Poznan revolts in Poland. Moreover, if 
Russia should now engage in all-out 
war, there is a strong possibility that 
full-scale revolts against the Kremlin 
would occur in every captive nation un- 
der Soviet domain, and these would 
obviously cause Moscow to lose 40 per- 
cent of her total industrial production. 

Third. President Eisenhower’s action 
in dispatching troops to Lebanon could 
well prove to be a great and unprece- 
dented source of encouragement and 
confidence to people behind the Iron 
Curtain, and Moscow knows that this 
could have far-reaching implications in 
the satellite states where there is great 
unrest and indignation among the popu- 
lations over the miserable conditions 
imposed by Communist regimes. Com- 
petent experts have thought all along 
that a concrete show of force by the 
United States and Britain against So- 
viet infiltration in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere could very well teuch off revolts 
behind the Iron Curtain of a magnitude 
equal to the Hungarian revolution. The 
perpetual unrest in the satellite and 
Baltic States is a source of constant 
worry to the Kremlin during normal 
times, and is naturally intensified during 
the current crisis. 

Thus Mr. Speaker, the President’s 
action in dispatching troops into Leba- 
non could very well prove to be the very 
factor that saved the Middle East from 
Soviet domination. Moreover, it might 
well turn the tide of world opinion 
against the international Communist 
movement, and halt its rapid progress in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Under any 
circumstances, it now appears that the 
Kremlin will suffer a tremendous loss of 
prestige both in the Arab world and 
within the Soviet Union proper and 
satellite lands. 

And now Mr. Speaker, turning to the 
Far East, let me warn of the dangers of 
complacency at this time, and also of 
Soviet designs in the Far East. 

While world diplomatic attention is 
sharply focused on the Middle East, 
astute Western statesmen should not 
‘take their eyes off the Far East, particu- 
larly the Korean and Formosan areas. 
The Kremlin is noted for its ability to 
divert world diplomatic attention from 
one area and then strike at another area 
that is not under observation. This 
happened in 1949. when Soviet leaders 
managed to focus diplomatic attention 
on the notorious Berlin blockade, and in 
what the Western World thought was a 
major engagement in the cold war. 
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While this was happening, the Kremlin 
struck in another highly strategic area. 
The area was Red China—the result was 
that some 400 million Chinese fell under 
Communist domination. 4 

Another example occurred in 1947-48, 
when diplomatic attention was keenly 
focused on China while General Wede- 
meyer was there conducting a hectic in- 
spection tour. High-pressure Soviet 
propaganda placed the country in the 
center of world diplomatic« attention. 
Precisely at that moment the Kremlin 
struck in another area that was con- 
cealed from the attention of the free 
world. The area was Czechoslovakia 
which was added to the Soviet domain 
in early 1948 an another satellite. 

Thus the Western World should keep 
the Far East under close observation 
and pay careful attention to each Com- 
munist maneuver in that area. For ex- 
ample, North Korea has increased its 
army by 100,000 men during the past 
several years, and has built up its air 
force to tremendous proportions—all in 
violation, of course, of the so-called 
armistice agreement signed between the 
U.N. forces and the Reds in 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, the Far East, particular- 
ly Korea and Formosa, are of utmost im- 
portance to the Kremlin in its far- 
reaching goal of world domination. 
From a geographic standpoint, Korea 
points like a dagger toward the heart of 
the Japanese Islands, and Japan is pres- 
ently a target of Red China. Thus full 
control of the Korean Peninsula and 
adjacent islands would place the Reds 
in the best possible position for a mili- 
tary assault on the Japanese Islands. 
That was one underlying reason why 
the Korean war was fought. 

Geographically, the Japanese Islands 
and Formosa form important links in a 
somewhat circular chain that extends 
from the Philippine Islands on up to the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. This chain is 
what strategists call America’s South- 
west Pacific Defense Screen: Since 
1949 the Reds have been trying to break 
this. screen, and thus make the North 
American Continent vulnerable to a 
military assault that would emanate 
from Far East origin. Contained also 
in the Pacific Defense Screen are the 
Pescadores Islands, the Ryukyu Islands, 
and even the Marianna and Caroline 
Islands. These islands are what is 
known as “stepping stones” throughout 
the Southwest Pacific. Their import- 
ance was well demonstrated during 
World War Il. The Kuril Islands, which 
should also be a part of this screen are, 
unfortunately, under Soviet domination. 

Formosa itself is perhaps the mosf 
strategic link in our Pacific defense 
screen. Red forces could use Formosa 
as a jumping off point in either of two 
directions—toward the Philippines or 
the Ryukyu Islands. Occupation of the 
Philippines by Red forces would place in 
mortal danger all of Indonesia, includ- 
ing New Guinea, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
this in turn would pose a serious threat 
to the security of -Australia. Or from 
Formosa, the Reds could use the ad- 
jacent islands groups as stepping stones 
to the Japanese Islands, perhaps with a 
coordinated attack from South Korea, 
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For these and other reasons, Korea and 
Formosa are both extremely vital to the 
United States in our outer Pacific de- 
fense screen. 

Thus the tremendous military buildup 
in North Korea and in Red China is an 
alarming signal and the West should 
watch this very carefully. The far- 
reaching and long-range strategy in- 
volved is actually nothing new. 

For example, during World War II 
Hitler alined himself with the Japanese 
warlords and took Western-Europe while 
the Japanese occupied practically all of 
the Far East and southeast Asia. The 
long-range goal was total domination of 
the entire Eastern Hemisphere with dic- 
tatorial control from Berlin. The same 
pattern. has been and is being followed 
by Soviet leaders in Moscow. However, 
the idea of making China the “villian of 
the Far East” is nothing new and was 
not copied after Hitler’s strategy of mak- 
ing Japan the dominating force in south- 
east Asia during World War II. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, as early as 
1923 Moscow had opened schools of revo- 
lution for the “Toilers from the East” 
for the express purpose of eventually 
Sovietizing China and other Far East 
areas. And true enough, the very Com- 
munist leaders of Red China that are in 
power at this moment were trained in 
Moscow as early as 1923. > 

This is not unusual, however. For the 
most prominent Communist leaders of 
every country on earth received revo- 
lutionary training in Moscow at some 
time or another, including Earl Browder 
and William Z. Foster, who have spent 
years and years undermining the United 
States Government. So far as China 
was concerned, the rewards to Moscow 
were immeasurable—in 1949 the Mos- 
cow-trained students seized control of 
China and imposed the yoke of inter- 
national communism on 400 million 
more victims. 

Thus it was that at an early date the 
Kremlin designated China as the “revo- 
lutionary key to Asia’’—a key that would 
some day unlock vast areas of the Far 
East and southeast Asia that are rich-in 
raw materials and strategic geographical 
advantages. 

Included in these areas and slated for 
doom, of course, is the Malayan Pen- 
insula—the world’s only commercial 
source of natural rubber, and the world’s 
largest source of the element tin. In- 
donesia with its multitude of important 
islands contains many important natural 
resources over which Moscow some day 
hopes to gain control. Immediately 
after the end of World War II, vast 
amounts of Communist propaganda be- 
gan circulating in the Philippine Islands, 
indicating the Kremlin’s interest in that 
strategic Pacific outpost. At the present 
moment there is great unrest throughout 
all of Indonesia, which is well known 
to be Communist-inspired, and which is 
creating upheaval in the comparatively 
young Government of President Sukarno. 
In Bangkok, Thailand there is presently 
an enormous number of Soviet personnel, 
far in excess of legitimate diplomatic 
needs. 

Because of these and other reasons, 
then, Red China with its growing mili- 
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tary strength is posing an ever-greates 
threat to the Western World, pa: 
larly to the United States. It is 
Red China that vast hordes poureg into 
North Korea during the recent war jn 
that country. It is Red China that has 
been constantly harassing the Island of 
Formosa and adjacent areas including 
Quemoy and Matsu. And it is Red Ching 
that intends to some day break the 
Southwest Pacific defense screen of the 
United States. There can be no question 
about this, whatsoever. 

Therefore, the United States must re. 
main militarily strong in the Far East, 
We must continue to assist Japan, mili. 
tarily. Because Japan, with its tremend. 
ous population—approximately 100 mil. 
lion—can play an important role in com. 
batting the ever-growing menace of di. 
rect and indirect aggression of Red Ching 
in the Far East. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting r- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Howe 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discountot 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed t0 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pul» 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Go¥- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Supe 
ent of Documents and the head of the fe 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, see. 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Prints 
to print and deliver upon the order of aly 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, e¥ 
from the ConcressIonat Recorp, the pert 
ordering the same paying the cost there 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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High Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


F NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on July 
28 there appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal an article entitled “Riches on 
the Range: High Cattle Prices Bring 
Boom to a Cow Town.” The article was 
written at Valentine, Nebr., which is the 
county seat of Cherry County, in one 
of the very splendid cattle-raising areas 
in the sand hills. The article reads, in 
part: 

The cattlemen are only one of the more 
prosperous segments of a generally booming 
farm economy, of course. Federal farm men 
expect hefty harvests, as well as handsome 
livestock receipts, to push farm income to 
$12.4 billion this year, the loftiest level since 
1953 and 15 percent above last year’s post- 
war low. 


That figure has been raised to the fig- 
ure of $13.3 billion to which I adverted 
a little while ago in my report on farm 
income. 

On the theory that we should like to 
be informed about things that are hap- 
pening in agriculture, and also on the 
theory that the American people like to 
hear something factually cheerful and 
something that shows progress rather 
than a constant repetition of gloom and 
pessimism, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. _~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of July 28, 

1958] 

RICHES ON THE RANGE: HIGH CATTLE Prices 
Bring Boom to a Cow TowN—RANCHERS 
SPLURGE ON PLANES, CapiILLacs, DIAMOND 
Rincs; Boost SizE oF THER HERDS—BUT 
Prices May Drop 1n 1959 
VALENTINE, NEBR—“That is one of our 

Prosperous cattlemen up there,” says local 

Manager Clayton Ellington as he 
points to a red-winged Piper Cub circling 
= anal ee for a landing. It is not 

usual or ranchers aro - 

Pies town via air. ee 

cattle prices have brou 

to oe throughout the yay eg 

8 particular] ronounced hi 
in western Nebraska as "aadiieas ‘South 





This area escaped the length 
drought that withered grazing as 
most of the Plains States. 


Unable to feed their stock during the 
t, many oe in other areas be- 

up herds, shipping 
quantities = underfed steers to sa 
Prices sharply lower. Although 
ranchers around here felt the general price 
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decline, their cattle, fattened on the still- 
lush grasses of this area, brought better 
prices than most. So few ranchers here 
saw any need for distress selling. 

The drought ended in mid-1957, and 
ranchers generally started rebuilding their 
herds. Rebuilding, of course, meant cut- 
ting the flow of cattle to market; this, in 
turn, brought rising prices that more than 
Offset the drop in volume. The result: 
Higher incomes for cattiemen. 

As herds are rebuilt, ranchers will begin 
to step up marketing of cattle. Sooner or 
later, this is likely to lead to lower meat 
prices: Farm men expect cattle prices next 
year to be below this year’s levels. Until 
then, however, consumers will be paying 
more for steaks, roasts, and even hamburger 
than they did a year ago. 

The cattlemen are only one of the more 
prosperous segments of a generally booming 
farm economy, of course. Federal farm 
men, expect hefty harvests, as well as hand- 
some livestock receipts, to push farm income 
to $12.4 billion this year, the loftiest level 
since 1953 and 15 percent above last year’s 
postwar low. 

SPREADING AFFLUENCE 


As the cattlemen prosper, so do they spend, 
spreading their affluence to others. 

White-faced Herefords grazing in lush, 
knee-high grass on the edge of town are the 
key to Valentine’s prosperity. This western 
town, founded by trail-riding Texans in 
1883, has never outlived its dependence on 
cattle. Lean cowmen with straw sombreros 
and riding boots stroll along the town’s 
wide streets, or talk about high cattle prices 
in the lobbies of the Jordan or Marian 
hotels. Before heading. home via plane, 
pickup truck, or Cadillac, they usually leave 
some of their money with local merchants. 

“Our volume this year is up 75 percent 
over 1957,” says Stan Jordan, owner of Jor- 
dan Jewelry, as he stirs a cup of coffee in a 
leather upholstered booth of the Marian 
Hotel coffee shop. A serious, heavy-set fel- 
low, he grins as he explains: “We’re in a 
luxury business so I’m the first to feel effects 
of any changes up or down in cattle prices. 
One rancher came in not long ago and 
bought a $5,600 diamond engagement ring. 
Another bought a $175 Hamilton electric 
wrist watch for a high school graduation 
gift.” 

“When cattle prices are off ranchers won't 
spend anything on lightning insurance for 
their cattle,” says Ray Ballard, operator of a 
real estate-insurance agency under his own 
mame here. “Last year, I had to sell hard 
to interest ranchers in insurance,” he says, 
“put this year they’re coming in to my office 
and asking about it.” 

Arch Mullins, owner of the local Interna- 
tional Harvester and Pontiac dealerships, 
can be found in the shop on his establish- 
ment wiping greasy hands on a rag. He 
leads the way into his air-conditioned office, 
checks figures in a ledger and says: “Our 
farm implement sales this year are nearly 
double what we did in the same period -last 
year. We sold 45 cars and trucks this year 
too, and that’s nearly double what we did 
in the same period of 1957.” 


DUNNING DELINQUENTS 


Further down the street, Lawrence J. 
Clements proudly leads the way through his 
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32,000 square foot Midwest Furniture Store. 
Stopping beside a display of modernistic 
furniture he says: “Our sales so far this 
year are up 24 percent over last year, and 
our net profit is. up 19 percent.” With 
everybody doing so well, he says, “we started 
a@ program 2 months ago to bring all our de- 
linquent accounts up to date, and we've 
already put 50 percent of them on a current 
basis.” 

“People in this community don’t even 
know there’s a recession,” says Richard L. 
Davenport, president of the Nebraska State 
Bank on Valentine’s main street. ‘Our de- 
posits at the end of June were up $500,000, 
or nearly 18 percent, over the year earlier 
level,” he notes. 

Good weather, lush grazing grass, record 
feed grain supplies and favorable cattle 
prices all are responsible for the cattlemen’s 
prosperity, and their good fortune looks as 
if it will continue for some time to come. 

“I’ve never seen prospects for feed crops 
and grass as good as they are this year,” 
says Herman C. Aaberg, livestock expert with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago. “Ranchers everywhere seem to be 
trying to buy calves from éach other to put 
out to grass.” 

“When you have a lot of feed the only 
way you can get any good out of it is to 
feed it to cattle,” says Harold Fisher, pro- 
prietor of the J. W. Yeast & Son hardware 
store in Valentine, and a cattle buyer during 
the height of the fall shipping season. 

Claude V. Lamoureaux, a tanned, bespec- 
tacled rancher who went broke in the 1930's, 
drives his gray, 1958 Cadillac sedan through 
a field of yellow clover on his 12,000-acre An- 
telope Ranch, 27 miles north of Valentine, 
points to stacks of alfalfa in an adjacent 
field, and says: “I got 1.5 tons to the acre on 
the first cutting, and a ton to the acre is con- 
sidered very good here.” Easing by some of 
his 1,300 head of Herefords, he reports he has 
so much feed on hand that he isn’t even go- 
ing to bother taking the usual second cut 
of alfalfa. “I'll let it go to seed,” he says. 

The Arnold Cattle Co., which has nearly 
4,000 head of cattle on 80,000 acres northeast 
of town, has a carry-over of 4,000 tons of hay 
from 1957. This year it will cut another 
5,000 tons, but anticipates only 3,000 tons to 
5,000 tons of that 9,000 tons of feed will be 
needed this winter for the present cattle 
herd. 

The same story of abundant feed is report- 
ed in practically every segment of the cattle- 
raising industry, from the western range 
country to midwestern farms where critters 
are fattened on corn and other grains. Pro- 
duction of feed grains, including corn, prob- 
ably will slip below 1957, but when added to 
the carryover from past years, the supply for 
1958-59 livestock fattening seems likely to 
reach a record 198 million tons, up 5 million 
tons from a year earlier. 

“In Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, Texas, and just about everywhere else 
where cattle are raised, conditions are just 
about right this year,” says Homer R. Davi- 
son, president of the American Meat Insti- 
tute. 

Cattlemen find prices to their liking, too, 
when selling animals. ; 


FIVE CENTS MORE PER POUND 


“I can’t understand what keeps cattle 
prices so high,” says Olin Ravenscroft, owner 
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of the Ravenscroft Cattle Co. in Valentine, 
which has 60,000 acres of land and nearly 
6,000 head of cattle at three locations. He 
reports recently selling 300 head for fall de- 
livery at 27.5 cents and 28 cents per pound, 5 
cents a pound more than he would have re- 
ceived for the same type of animals only 6 
months ago. 

Sitting in the grandstand of the home 
baseball park as the Valentine Hearts thump 
the Rapid City Chiefs under the lights, one 
hefty rancher says: “I just sold a hundred 
short yearling steers for $29 per 100 pounds, 
or $5 a hundred pounds more than what I 
got last year for similar steers.” After glanc- 
ing around at the boisterous crowd in the 
stands he whispers: “Please don’t mention 
my name. I also do some buying for feedlots 
back East, and I don’t want anybody throw- 
ing that price back at me when I try to con- 
vince them they should sell for less than 
that.” 

On the drive through his ranch, Mr. 
Lamoureaux points to some whitefaced 
calves browsing in tall grass. “I sold 93 
of these calves for October delivery at $27 
per 100, 60 heifers for the same price, and 
100 yearling steers for $29 per 100. That’s 
$4.50 to $5 a 100 better than what I got 
last year,” he avers. 

In the headquarters of the Sand Hills 
Cattle Association, Frank J. Sibert, the 
group’s chunky, 29-year-old manager, says: 
“Generally, prices are running about $3 to 
$4 per 100 pounds higher than last year at 
this time. The yearling steer that brought 
$23 a 100 last year brings $26 to $27 now, 
with top-quality animals bringing a little 
more.” 

Quite a few ranchers who are not pres- 
ently running cattle at close to capacity on 
their spreads are planning to boost the sizes 
of their herds to take advantage of higher 
prices. 

“We'll probably add 1,000 head this fall,” 
says W. B. Quigley, a local attorney who 
has 1,400 head of cattle out on shares with 
different ranchers, or on his own place. He 
expresses confidence that the cattle market 
will be good for the next several years, then 
explains how his pasture is being expanded 
through planting of corn, rye and grasses. 
“For $10 an acre,” he says, “I'll be able to 
double the weight of the cattle I raise.” 


RISING COW DEMAND 


The impact of the overall cattle buildup 
is clearly felt here in rising demand for 
cows. Average cows which can be used for 
breeding are bringing $200 today, up from 
$80 to $100 a year earlier for the same type 
of animal. 

Cattle markets around the country note 
this demand for cows through declines in 
the number being offered for slaughter. 
Cattlemen are holding onto their cows and 
turning them out to pastutfe with the bulls. 
Heifers also are being withheld from mar- 
ket so they can be raised for breeding pur- 
poses, while calves are being retained and 
fattened up on the abundant feed. 

The number of calves slaughtered; this 
May totaled 716,000 head, 11 percent below 
‘April and 24 percent less than in May 1957, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. The 1958 commercial calf 
slaughter in January through May totaled 
4,059,900, down sharply from the 4,937,700 
killed a year earlier. 

When cattlemen are rebuilding their 
herds, it shows up through a decline in 
cow slaughtering and in the supply of lower- 
grade meat used for hamburger, stewing 
and the like. In May, for the 10th con- 
secutive month, the number of cows Killed 
for market ran under the figures for a year 
earlier. In that month, there were 374,000 
cows slaughtered versus 450,000 in May 1957. 
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He was one of the chief architects of the 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. H111] at a dinner held at the 
Cosmos Club, in this city, on Tuesday 
evening, July 29, 1958, honoring Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The address by the Senator from Ala- 
bama was an eloquent tribute to the 
qualities and achievements of Secretary 
Folsom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR LISTER HILL aT DINNER 
HONORING SECRETARY MARION FOLSOM, OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, COSMOS 
Cuius, JuLy 29, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and friends of Marion Fol- 

som, during my years in Congress, and more 
recently as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I have had 
the privilege of working for the accomplish- 
ment of common objectives with many men 
and women from private business, from the 
professions, from the executive branch of 
Government. During these years I have 
found Marion Folsom unequaled in his ca- 
pacity and his will to work in harness with 
the legislative branch for the solution of a 
common problem. Always he has brought 
to the executive-legislative relationship the 
love of fact, the sincere desire for a construc- 
tive solution, the devotion to the public 
interest that has been so productive and so 
fruitful for the American people. 

I like to think that one reason for this 
human approach to governmental problems 
lies in Marion Folsom’s birthright—in his 
beginnings in the South. For so many of 
our problems in social security, in health 
and education and public welfare, are still 
more urgent in the South than in some other 
sections of the Nation. We recall that Marion 
Folsom was born in McRae, Ga., the birth- 
place of that renowned Georgian, Eugene 
Talmadge, famous for his red galluses. Now, 
I do not know whether Marion Folsom wears 
red galluses. But he is so human that I have 
often felt that our honored guest still has a 
little of that red Georgia clay between his 
toes. Need I say that it’s a long road from” 
that little Georgia village to a place in the 
Nation’s Capital as the head of a great De- 
partment of our Government and a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States. oS 

Long ago, it was written, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” Marion Fol- 
som is 4 man of vision. For more than 30 
years—in service to forward-looking Ameri- 
can business, in service to his Government 
and to the people of the Nation—he has 
looked to the far horizons, he has been a man 
ahead of his time. 

He has seen emerging social needs before 
the needs have been generally apparent. 
And he has been a pioneer in the develop-- 
ment of social programs to meet those needs. 





original Social Security Act in 1934, as a 
member of President Roosevelt's Aq 
Council on Economic Security. But even 
then he was already a veteran in social 
grams. For he had developed in 1998 the 
trail-blazing plan of life insurance, retire. 
ment and disability benefits for employees 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Here is a man who divines coming events 
and steps forward to serve before the time 
of need. Even before World War If he had 
become a member of the National Aq 


‘Defense Commission, and during the war he 


served as a manpower executive. He was a 
leader in preparing the Nation for the post- 
war period—as organizer of the Committee 
for Economic Development, the business 
group concerned with a dynamic national 
economy. He served in this period as the 
adviser to the House Committee on Postwar 
Economic Planning and Policy, and as the 
adviser to the Senate Finance Committee on 
postwar need for changes in social legisla. 
tion. 

When the Communist world nioved from 
cold war to hot far in Korea, he was 
laying out the plans and the stratagems of 
the National Advisory Board for Mobilizg. 
tion Policy. ; 

Later, as Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
although deeply involved in complete re- 
vision of the tax laws for the first time in 
79 years, Marion Folsom looked again to the 
future. He saw the rising United States 


‘population among the aged. He brought 


his experience, his knowledge, and his vision 
to the aid of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in developing a pro- 
gram of extended coverage and libéraliza- 
tion of benefits in old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

I have worked closely with Marion Folsom 
in recent years, since he became Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we 
know of his splendid efforts for improving 
the health of our people, advancing the 
cause of education, and strengthening the 
programs for crippled children and maternal 
care, for vocational rehabilitation and the 
blind, for the great programs for social 
welfare. 

I do not doubt that as America looks to 
new social problems, to new areas of human 
needs and human concerns among our ped- 
ple, we shall again find Marion Folsom 
in the vanguard. 

When we consider the great needs in in- 
ternational health and medicine—the need 


for assistance, care, and guidance to the. 


peoples of the underdeveloped nations, the 
need for a vigorous new thrust forward in 
international medical research—I am Ccon- 
vinced that America in furtherance of our 
foreign policy and in fulfillment of our 
Christian ideals and obligations must play 
her part. When the time comes I shall be 
looking forward, Marion, to your retum 
among us here in Washington. I shall be 
looking forward to your advice and guid 
ance, your humane sympathy and 

standing, your informed and tested wisdom. 

Throughout your years of devoted service, 
you have been ahead of the trend. You 
have foreseen the changing times. You 
have anticipated the people’s need. And 
done much to shape the pattern for 
ment of their need and to build the strengtl 
of our Nation. 

You have been ever the man of vision 
with the courage to move promptly, the 
wisdom to act constructively, the 
and the patriotism to serve without pa 
tisan ties. This is the peculiar setting of 
your genius. We pay tribute to you—te 
builder, the patriot, the prophet, the great 
American. : 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a state- 
ment prepared by the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO expressing 
its analysis and observations on the 
state of the American economy. The 
views and conclusions expressed in this 
statement represent challenging and 
constructive thinking on the current 
economic situation. I find myself in sub- 
stantial agreement, and wish to com- 
mend the Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO for this clear, thought- 
ful, and sound examination of our 
economy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE ECONOMY 


For the past year, the United States has 
been afflicted with a serious economic reces- 
sion. Despite the official optimism of the 
Eisenhower administration and the rose- 
tinted viewpoint of most of the press, the 
recession still continues and there is small 
indication of any sustained upsurge in the 
immediate future. At best, there is a flat- 
tening out of the economy at levels substan- 
tially below the peak of economic activity 
that the Nation must achieve to assure em- 
ployment opportunities for our growing 
workforce. 

Industrial output has fallen sharply and 
despite a recent feeble upturn is still 12 per- 
cent below peak levels. Steel production, 
after turning upward in response to an antic- 
ipated price increase, is once more in the 
doldrums. Auto output is far below last year 
and full recovery in the industry seems. to be 
far off. The capital goods industries are 
seriously affected and even the most opti- 
mistic see no return to high levels of capital 
goods production for a year or more. 

Billions of dollars of output. have already 
been lost forever. Once again the Nation is 
confronted with the paradox of idle man- 
power, idle plant, and lost wealth, all of 
which could be used to build the living stand- 
ards of the people at home and throughout 
the free world. 

Unemployment now is almost 5.5 million 
and there is no reason to expect substantial 
improvement in the months to come. Pre- 
dictions of 5 million or more jobless workers 
during the coming winter are commonplace. 
Unemployment has brought with it needless 
privation which will grow worse if the slump 
is permitted to endure. 

Joblessness will remain high even when 
pest peaks of economic activity are again 
> a Such levels can no longer sustain 
the employment because of the growth of 
- oe force and because of the impact 

proved technology. 
aioe a need to restore economic expan- 
cin = eeping with our growing labor force 
¢ promise of our new technology. Past 
ce has shown that the Nation can 
achieve a growth rate of at least 4 percent 
annually, atthough such expansion has not 
achieved th ut 
$ samen the term of the 
ne Soviet Union has a long distance 
States oh catching up with the United 
ce nomy has been growing at a 
at least 7 percent annually, while 
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ours has heen stagnating. Restoration of 
maximum. economic growth, therefore, is im- 
perative if the Soviet challenge ts to be met 
and overcome. ; 

The Bisenhower administration has tem- 
porized with the .recession and has substi- 
tuted soothing syrup for action. While it 
has. ealled upon the consumer to buy, the 
administration has led a battle against.tax 
cuts that would have put billions of high 
velocity dollars into the purchasing power 
stream. It has also rejected wealth-creating 
publie works projects, although the man- 
pewer and material have been readily at 
hand. It has substituted a balanced budget 
for a balanced economy and achieved neither. 
Nor has the Eisenhower policies halted in- 
flation which today is accompanied by an 
oversupply of goods and by idle manpower. 

While the prime leadership responsibility 
for meeting the recession rests in the execu- 
tive branch of Government, Congress can- 
net escape its responsibility. To date, un- 
fortunately, the Congress has not lived up to 
its responsibility and has too willingly on 
important issues followed the administra- 
tion lead on the economic front. 

The problems of ending the present reces- 
sien, of restoring adequate economic growth 
and of preventing further recessions still 
confront the Nation, as does that of an in- 
fiation caused largely by monopolistic price 
administration. These problems will not go 
away simply because of administration 
wishes. They will still be with the Nation 
when the next Congress goes into session. 
They must be met and the sooner they are 
met the better for all. 

The Employment Act of 1946 mandates 
Government to play a positive role in sus- 
taining economic progress. This law is being 
neglected and misinterpreted although its 
intent is clear. , 

Pailure of Government to utilize its power 
for the welfare of the Nation cannot long be 
tolerated. It is time to recognize that taxes 
are as much a weapon for economic progress 
as for governmental income. [It is time to 
recognize that an expanded, long-term pub- 
lte works program is essential to prosperity 
and the national well-being. It is time to 
reeognize that the one deficit the Nation 
cannot afford is a deficit in employment 
opportunity. 

It is obvious that the Soviet Union is shift- 
ing increasing emphasis on programs of eco- 
nomic penetration followed by political sub- 
version and that this is the area in which 
America must meet the increasing Soviet 
challenge. A strong America as a part of a 
strong free world dalliance will be equal to 
meeting the Communist challenge on both 
the military and economic fronts only if we 
fully mobilize the economic resources of the 
productive power of the American economy. 
Getting America back to work and getting 
the American economy in high gear on a full 
employment, full production basis is the 
most important and top priority job that 
needs to be done. This will require bold and 
adequate leadership and action from both 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. 





Federal Reserve System To Undertake 
“Study of Existing Boundaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
more than 4 decades have passed since 
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boundaries. of the 12 districts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were fixed. Since 
that time many shifts have occurred in 
population, industrial expansion, and 
economic needs of the various districts. 
At present, the 12th Federal Reserve dis- 
trict encompasses a vast area of the 
West—from Texas to the Canadian bor- 
der, north of the States of Washington 
and Idaho. With the addition of Alaska 
as the 49th State, this district becomes 
all the more unwieldy as an integrated 
economic unit. 

Because of this situation, I have con- 
ferred with William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System about un- 
dertaking a survey of the feasibility and 
soundness of existing boundaries of the 
12 districts. I have been assured by Mr. 
Martin that such a study will be accom- 
plished in the near future in connection 
with approval of statehood by Alaska. 
In connection with my remarks, I ask 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian of July 24, 1958, entitled “Federal 
Reserve Study.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE STUDY 

The rapid growth of population and the 
shifting tides of residence have brought 
realization in several sections of the United 
States that the boundaries of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Bank districts established 44 years 
ago are no longer realistic. 

In fact, it is contended, sound manage- 
ment of the fiscal and credit resources of the 
country is being hampered by the distorted 
composition of the districts. 

Senator Ricwarp L. NEusBEeRGER, of Oregon, 
has joined his voice to those seeking immedi- 
ate study of Federal Reserve boundaries. In 
a letter to Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson he questioned, specifically, the 
boundaries of district 12, which extends from 
the border-of Texas to Seattle and has head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

The impending addition of the new State of 
Alaska, plus growth in the Northwest, should 
justify creation of‘a new Federal Reserve 
district embracing the four Northwest States 
(Montana now is allied with the Midwest in 
district 9) plus Alaska, with headquarters 
in Portland or Seattle, Senator NEUBERGER 
reasons. Certainly, consideration of Federal 
Reserve boundaries is long overdue. 





Conditions in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in yesterday’s Boston 
Herald. The Herald’s editorial page has 
vigorously and perceptively commented 
on Indian and Asian affairs for many 
years. This editorial is another excel- 
lent analysis of current problems in 
India. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Boston Herald of July 29, 1958] 
CasHLess INDIA 


Vast, inefficient, underdeveloped India has 
been making astonishing progress in her race 
toward industrialization and great power 
status. Between 1951 and 1957 her indus- 
trial production index rose by 37 percent, a 
more rapid rise than even the United States 
could boast And this has been accom- 
plished without interrupting an equally de- 
termined drive to improve health, literacy, 
and living conditions generally for the In- 
dian masses. 

But there have been hitches. India’s sec- 
ond 5-year plan has had to be cut back not 
once but several times because of over- 
ambitious quotas. And right now India is 
facing a major exchange crisis. 

B. K. Nehru, a cousin of the Prime Min- 
ister, is in Washington trying to raise $300 
million urgently needed to pay for goods 
which both the public and the private sectors 
of India’s economy require from abroad. The 
imports are needed to maintain the vace cf 
industrial expansion, and there just aren’t 
enough exports at the moment to pay for 
them. 

Doubtless this sum will be made up either 
by us or by the International Monetary 
Fund or by some combination of lenders, 
and India will move on again. The danger 
is, however, that this crisis will be followed 
by another, and by a third after that, and 
that some one of them will eventually prove 
too much, bringing the whole effort down 
around India’s ears. 

We cannot let this happen. The free 
world has a stake in seeing India’s growth 
program succeed. If India fails in her demo- 
cratic, capitalistic approach to industrializa- 
tion, other underdeveloped nations will look 
to Red Russia and China as their models. 

A new United States policy is called for. 
It is no longer enough that we supply 
emergency aid when the program falters. 
We should be thinking in terms of a major 
and continuing infusion. Senators KENNEDY 
and Cooper almost won congressional ap- 
proval for such action earlier this summer. 
Our State Department should now take up 
the challenge. 

Mr. Nehru should get what he needs im- 
mediately. But the United States should 
send a team of experts to India to find out 
what the country’s long-term needs are. 
Ideally it should persuade other lending 
countries to join in the survey. And when 
the facts have been canvassed a consortium 
of Western nations should be set up to 
underwrite India’s heroic and exciting effort. 

Indian aid will cost us less this way, be- 
cause it will be planned aid, aid that is 
calculated to get the maximum possible re- 
turn. And for such an approach we will al- 
most certainly get the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and assistance of our major allies. 

India has the potential of a great and 
self-supporting industrial nation. Here is 
an investment opportunity which can bring 
not only great financial returns, but also 
great political and human ones. We dare 
not pass it up. 





United States Congressman From Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most interesting 
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stories that I have been privileged to 
read for a long time will be published in 
this week’s Saturday Evening Post and 
is entitled “United States Congressman 
From Asia.” 

Milton MacKaye has done an out- 
standing job in writing about our col- 
league, Judge Daure Saunp of the 29th 
District of California. 

Judge Saunp’s presence in this House 
testifies to the world that the people of 
America are interested in sincere, in- 
telligent, and loyal service on the part 
of their elected officials rather than 
their antecedents. 

I am happy to have the privilege of 
serving on the California delegation 
with Darie Saunp and serving in the 
Congress of the United States at a 
period when, in keeping with its ancient 
precedent, it opened its door to him. 

Judge SAuND’s acceptance by the peo- 
ple in his district is best indicated by the 
very heavy vote given him recently in 
the California primary, where he was a 
candidate for reelection. 

The article follows: 

Unrrep STATES CONGRESSMAN FrRoM ASIA 

(By Milton Mackaye) 


One of the most colorful personalities in 
the 85th Congress is a stocky, swarthy, 
bushy-haired Californian whose very pres- 
ence in Washington is a practical demon- 
stration of the workability of the American 
dream. Not too many years ago his neigh- 
bors in the Imperial Valley—if called to sit 
in sober judgment—would have had to vote 
Datre SINGH Saunp the politician most un- 
likely to succeed. His career handicaps 
seemed insurmountable. 

First of all, Saunp was not a citizen and, 
under then existing law, could not become 
one. A farmer by profession with a living 
to make for his family, he was forbidden by 
the same law to own or lease property. Al- 
though a graduate of two great universities, 
he was a member of an unpopular—and 
sometimes despised—minority group; a 
later political opponent was te describe him, 
perhaps ungenerously, but fairly accurately, 
as an “immigrant Hindu.” 

Datie Saunp was, indeed, born near the 
city of Amritsar, India, 58 years ago, and to- 
day is the only Member of Congress of Asian 
origin. He came to this country as a student 
in 1920 and did not return to his native land 
until 37 years later. Last autumn, accom- 
panied by his American-born wife and one 
of his two daughters, he made a 6,000-mile 
tour of Asia that was not only a personal 
triumph but a solid contribution to im- 
proved relations between East and West. 

SAUND, a realist by necessity, painted no 
pretty pictures for the multitudes who 
crowded schools and public squares to hear 
him speak. He did not deny that prejudice 
and discrimination against Japanese, Chi- 
nese and East Indians had existed in Califor- 
nia when he chose to make his life there; 
the Alien Exclusion Act effectively barred 
them from any real participation in public 
affairs. As a matter of fact, Saunp helped 
write the law which, passed in 1946, per- 
mitted East Indians to qualify for citizen- 
ship. He became a cifizen himself in 1949. 

“I told my audiences,” Saunp said recent- 
ly, “that prejudice thrives in all countries 
and all climates; parochialism has no flag. 
But in e democracy things can change and 
people do change; I explained that things 
had changed greatly in the United States 
since World War II. As an example of the 
new winds blowing, I cited my own election. 
The fact that I had been an outcast, that I 
had fought my way up, worked for me rather 
than against me. The proof of change was 
the fact that in a district traditionally ultra- 
conservative I somehow made the grade.” 


The Congressman’s graceful sta 
however, gave the people of Calcutta and 
Delhi and Amritsar no hint of the high 
drama of the campaign 2 years in Call. 
fornia’s sweltering 29th district. This dis. 
trict, 200 miles long by 100 miles 
composed of Riverside and Imperial 
and stretches from the Mexican border tg 
the outskirts of Los Angeles. Temperatures 
reach astronomical heights in summer 
early fall, and one weary eastern r 
who followed Saunp in the desert for 4 
hours paraphrased Gen. Philip Sheridan's 
remarks about Texas when he (the 
finally holed up in an air-conditioned motel, 

“If I owned both hell and the 
Valley,” said the reporter, “I’d rent out the 
Imperial Valley and cool off in hell.” 

There were many reporters; no congres- 
sional campaign in recent years has received 
so much national publicity. And for op. 
vious fteasons, SAUND’s opponent, pe 
endorsed by President Eisenhower, was 4 
world figure—the dynamic and glamorous 
aviatrix, Jacqueline Cochran Odlum, Jackie, 
a truly great flier who still holds many na- 
tional records, organized the WASPS in 
World War II, served her country in many 
ways, was and is the friend of admirals and 
generals and industrial titans. Yet Jackie 
fought her way up too; at the age of 12 she 
was a barefoot orphan in a Georgia 
mill. She ended as the owner of her own 
cosmetics business. Her husband, who 
spends his winters on their 1,000-acre ranch 
at Indio, is well known in the world of 
finance; he is Floyd B. Odlum, one of Amer- 
fica’s richest men. 

The contrast in candidates provided the 
drama. Saunp, the educated but obscure 
Sikh from the rawboned small town of 
Westmorland, was running as a Democrat in 
a district which had_ never failed to senda 
Republican to Congress. For a time the odds 
against him seemed overwhelming; one ob- 
server described the rivalry as that of the 
lioness and the mouse. 

. Saunp kept calm; he shared the limelight 
created by the prominence of his adversary, 
and he campaigned shrewdly and to good 
effect. He knew that the rancors of a bitter 
primary battle had disaffected many Repub- 
licans who ordinarily would have been in 
Jackie’s camp. On election day, Eisenhower 
carried the district overwhelmingly, but 
Saunp achieved a major upset. When the 
last ballots were counted, he had defeated 
Jackie by a few thousand votes. 

Many Californians still regard Saunp’s vic- 
tory as a political accident; that controversy 
will be resolved when he comes up for Ie- 
election this fall. Recently I toured Imperial 
and Riverside Counties and I can report that 
he is running strongly and that he is not 
running scared. The victory was a quick and 
spectacular one, but the real story behind it 
began in the village of Chhajalwadi, a good 
many years ago and miles away. 

Dare Saunp is often described by his 
friends as completely American in appear 
ance, manner and thought. He is 
indefatigable, and his background is-in our 


pioneer tradition. It is significant that his 


family were Sikhs, a religious group 
separated 500 years ago from the Hindus, who 
predominate in India. Clea 
Saunp’s grandfather was a village 

smith who, in the Congressman’s words, 

no assets but five husky boys.” The boys left 
home to better themselves, and SAuND’s 
father and two of his uncles became well-t 
do government contractors, builders of 
canals and railroads, owners of big house 


' and large tracts of land. a 
“Neither my father nor my mother could — 


read or wrte,” SAUND told me, “but they 
passionately interested in education for theit 
children and the children of our a 
They furnished the quarters for the of 
primary school and they paid the pameg 
the teacher. It is a western delusion 


women occupy an ‘inferior position in I 


actually my mother was always the bos 
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the family. My father died when I was 10, 
and this long afterward my mother’s admoni- 
tions are compulsions, ‘Always wash your 
pands before eating.’ Today I find myself 
sneaking down to the men’s room before a 
panquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. ‘Make 
friends everywhere and no enemies.’ I have 
tried all my life, but have not always been 
successful. ‘Respect religious men.’ I still 
am incapable of entering a room ahead of a 
minister or a priest.” 

gaunp attended grammar school and high 
school in Amritsar and was graduated with 
honors from the University of Punjab in 1919. 
A normal next step for a bright Sikh was a 
position in Britain’s Indian civil service. But 
Saunp was already a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi and an enthusiastic Indian national- 
ist; the newspapers had introduced him to 
Woodrow Wilson, who wanted to make the 
world safe for democracy, and Wilson’s 

es had introduced him to the writings 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was America-in- 
clined. At about this time Gandhi and 

Nehru went to prison, and Saunp’s elder 
prother decided Dare would be safer at the 
University of California than in Amritsar. 
Daur had expansive ideas—he would study 
the canning industry in the United States 
and return to set up a profitable business in 
his homeland. 

A few months later hé found himself in 
Berkeley, domiciled at the residence club- 
house of the Hindu Students’ Association 
with about 80 other Indian students. (One 
of them, Pratap Singh, he met again last 
year; Pratap Singh is now chief minister of 
the province of Punjab.) Saunp enrolled 
for several agricultural subjects, and also 
learned that if he took a few mathematical 
courses it would be comparatively easy to 
get a master’s degree. He went on, during 
the next 4 years, to win his doctorate in 
mathematics. The title of his thesis, he re- 
members, was, On Functions Associated With 
the Elliptic Cylinder in Harmonic Analysis. 

By that time his British-accented English 
had absorbed both American idiom and 
campus slang, and he frequently spoke before 
student and church groups to eulogize Gan- 
dhi—whom he never knew or met—and to 
lambaste British rule in India. His family 
warned him that the authorities back there 
had a complete dossier on his anti-British. 
tirades. SaunpD was confused about his fu- 
ture. After his elder brother died, there were 
no more checks from home and he was strict- 
ly on his own. 

“Like Stephen Leacock’s hero,” he told me, 
“I was riding off in all directions, I wanted 
to write a history of India, be a teacher, re- 
turn to India as a political fighter, make a 
fortune. I was adrift in a country where I 
could not become a citizen, and my first job 
after earning a doctor of philosophy degree 
was as foreman of the sirup department in 
a fruit cannery. I never used my math 


Saunp had abandoned the traditional Sikh 
turban, cut his hair, and begun shaving 
early in his Berkeley years. But he still went 
to the Sikh temple at Stockton, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, to celebrate religious days. 
There he met Hindus, many of them illiterate, 
who drove big motorcars; they were farmers 
in the rich, irrigated Imperial Valley. He 
decided to go there too. So the second job 
of the doctor of philosophy from Berkeley 
was that of foreman of a cottonpicking gang 
near Holtville. He made good money, saved 
it, planted a good celery crop by share- 
cropping—and lost his shirt. i 

The Imperial Valley is like that. There 
are certainties there; two crops can be har- 
vested annually, sunshine is inevitable, and 

ation water from the Colorado River 
will wander down your own cared-for ditch. 


But the market is unpredictable. Farmers 
make a fortune on onions or watermelons 
one year, and go in debt the next. SAUND. 
Was to place his bets on this agricultural 
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roulette wheel for a good many years, but . 


he also had to get a book out of his system. 
It was an answer to Katherine Mayo’s best 
seller, Mother India, which Indians consid- 
ered an outrageous and ill-reported picture 
of India’s backwardness. 

Bachelor Saunp went up to Los Angeles to 
complete his research and there met his fu- 
ture wife. Actually, although they did not 
remember it, they had met before; Marian 
Kosa, then 10 or 11, and her mother had 
been passengers on the vessel which brought 
Saunp to the United States. One night in 
Los Angales, Emil Kosa, Jr., a young artist 
who had heard Saunp speak at the First 
Unitarian Society of Hollywood, brought him 
home to dinner and introduced the Indian 
to his sister. Marian, born in Cape Cod to 
parents of Czech origin, was then a fresh- 
man at University of California at Los An- 
geles. The Saunps were married in 1928. 
His book and their son, Dalip, Jr., appeared 
in 1930. The book, My Mother India, was 
‘close to Marian’s heart because she had typed 
it so many times, but it was not a financial 
success. 

So it was back to the Imperial Valley and 
farming and some rather rigorous pioneering. 
Neither Saunp nor his wife was afraid of 
manual labor; like their neighbors, they 
lived in a shack because they could afford 
nothing better. And in the 1930’s the Valley 
was visited by pestilences. One year it was 
crickets, the next year mildew. Then it was 
blackbirds. Mrs. Saund recalls a crop sea- 
son when they planted maize; it was her duty 
to stand in the corner of a field and fire a 
.22 rifle under the clouds of blackbirds as 
they descended on the ripening corn. It 
worked too. The blackbirds did not get the 
corn. 

The future Congressman did most of his 
farming around Westmorland, a once- 
thriving but now sleepy town which boasts 
that its geographic location is 180 feet below 
sea level. He tried everything in his time— 
alfalfa, melons, onions, celery, cotton; he was 
one of the first to grow sugar beets and Pun- 
jab flax, now important crops in the Valley. 
Be¢ause he could not own or lease land, he 
often took leases in his wife’s name; she, of 
course, was an American citizen. Or he 
sharecropped by oral agreement or some 
other subterfuge. Also he knew what it was 
like to line up outside a bank for a $50 loan 
and not get it. 

The Saunds prospered enough to buy a new 
car every year, to take July-August trips to 
the coolness of Yosemite with their 3 chil- 
dren; they played tennis and hiked, and 
Marian was active in the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. In the midthirties Saunp hit 
the jackpot one year with alfalfa. Opti- 
mistic—a Valley farmer has to be opti- 
mistic—he sank his $8,000 profit in bigger 
holdings, borrowed $10,000 more, and the 
next season the bottom fell out of the hay 
market. Saunp did not take bankruptcy. 
(“In India,” he told me, “a man who takes 
bankruptcy must keep a coal-oil lamp burn- 
ing in his window as a symbol of his shame.’’) 
But it took him a number of years to pay off 
his debts. . 

In the congressional primaries in 1956 a 
Democratic opponent put into the record the 
fact that seven judgment suits had been 
filed against Saunp by creditors. As cam- 
paign material it backfired. “What the hell,” 
an El Centro supporter said to me a few 
weeks ago. “Everybody goes broke in the 
Imperial Valley sooner or later. Doc Saunp, 
for all his education, was a dirt farmer like 
me and he knows what we are up against. 
He’s been broke like the rest of us and he 
paid what he owed.” 

Aubrey Lee, a Westmoreland grocer, be- 
lieves that the Congressman got his first pro- 
pulsion toward public life in a Current 
Events Club organized by a group of thirty- 
odd businessmen in Westmoreland and 
nearby Brawley. Their monthly meetings 
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were serious affairs; members, turnabout, 
were required to research and present a 
paper on one phase of world happenings. 
“Why, we had it figured out how the war 
would be fought before it even began,” said 
Lee. SauNpD was a stanch supporter of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and an articulate one. At 
the Current Events Club he strove to improve 
his platform manner, and succeeded. He 
joined the Toastmasters’ Club, eventually 
won its regional speechmaking competition 
and became the district governor. 

Like many another Congressman, Saunp 
has had a long romance with his larynx— 
which incidentally needs no amplifier. Even 
in a private conversation the effect is ora- 
torical, and his rather high voice reverberates 
from one Office wall to the other like the roar 
of breakers by the sounding sea. Long before 
he became a political campaigner he was a 
frequent speaker before service clubs and 
civic groups, usually with India as his sub- 
ject. “It wasn’t so much that those sun- 
burned men wanted to hear about Gandhi,” 
said a friend. “Some of them didn’t even 
like Hindus or Democrats. It was more that 
SAUND was always available.” 

In 1942, physicians made family life more 
difficult. They told Marian Saund that she 
could no longer live in the Imperial Valley; 
her allergy to Bermuda grass made her battle 
with asthma insupportable. She moved back 
to Los Angeles and returned to college. She 
was graduated in 1945 and since that time 
has been a teacher in the elementary schools 
of the Fairfax District. It was a curious, 
divided life. War years were prosperous years 
in the valley; Saunp batched it and farmed, 
and drove up to Los Angeles weekends to see 
his wife and children. On Mondays he took 
off at 3 a. m. for the desert to make sure the 
irrigation ditches were properly opened in 
the early dawn. 

It could have been a lonely life, but Saunp 
filled his odd hours and his evenings with ac- 
tivity. For one thing, he helped to organize 
the India Association of America, which 
pushed for legislation to make his 3,000 fel- 
low countrymen eligible for citizenship. He 
went to Washington, and Clare Boothe Luce, 
a Republican, and Emanuel Celler, a Demo- 
crat, sponsored the bill; in 1946, when Presi- 
dent Truman signed it, the bill became law. 
Saunp got his final papers 3 years later. 
Books—Saunp still reads himself to sleep 
every night—were also hedges against lone- 
liness. The political worker who will really 
work, who is always on call, means money in 
the bank for any party. When Saunp be- 
came a citizen, he was appointed immedi- 
ately to the central committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Imperial County.and later 
became chairman. 

When he decided to run for town judge, 
however, several of his close associates 
thought he was unwise. “Doc,” said one of 
them, “a lot of people here came originally 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. I’m 
afraid your skin is too dark.” But some of 
those people, prosperous after earlier hard- 
ships, felt they, too, had met with discrimi- 
nation when they came to the valley as pen- 
niless Okies and Arkies. Saunp passed the 
examination required by the State—although 
he was not a lawyer—and won the election. 
Immediately five Westmorland citizens 
petitioned for his disqualification because he 
had not been a citizen for a year. He did not 
oppose the petition. 

The county board of supervisors had to 
appoint a judge. Hundreds of Imperial 
County residents signed a round-robin ask- 
ing that Saunp get the January appoint- 
ment; his year as a citizen would then have 
been completed. The supervisors instead ap- 
pointed Frank Lyall, long-time Westmor- 
land resident. Saunp defeated Lyall in the 
following year’s election and went on the 
bench. 

Actually this judicial post was similar to 
that of justice of the peace in many com- 
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munities, and when his congressional cam- 
paign literature referred to him as “D. 5. 
(Judge) Saunp,” some of his opponents re- 
marked that he was getting rather handsome 
mileage out of a position which didn’t re- 
quire a legal education or a great amount of 
his time. Nevertheless, two Imperial County 
district attorneys, Arthur Leckie and Don C. 
Bitler, have described him as an able, alert, 
conscientious judge who cooperated fully 
with the law-enforcement agencies. They 
refer to the cleanup of Westmorland’s now 
ghostlike Fifth Street, which was then one 
neon-lighted honky-tonk after another; 
prostitution, narcotics vending, and gam- 
bling prospered on the wages of itinerant 
fieldworkers who, brought in from Mexico, 
were literally men without women. 

For several years Saunp had been doing 
only part-time farming. He handled farm 
contracts for the American Fruit Growers, a 
packing firm, and also was a fertilizer sales- 
man for the Agro Phosphate Company. Then 
he set up his own chemical-fertilizer busi- 
ness. Thirty-odd tanks labeled “SauND” 
currently supply valley farms; the business 
grosses about $250,000 a year. A. C. Faubion, 
who was once Saunp’s boss at American Fruit 
Growers, supervises the Saunp business op- 
erations in his absence. 

There was one thing obvious about the 
1956 congressional campaign. The Demo- 
crats were united and the Republicans were 
divided. True enough, Saunp had a rival in 
the Democratic primary, but he beat him 
handsomely; five Republicans sought office, 
and they lashed one another. John S. 
Phillips, in Congress for 14 years, did not 
run; he supported Jackie Cochran Odlum. 
Fred Eldridge, a former newspaperman and 
president of the Farm Bureau in Riverside 
County, was her principal rival; he was also 
a World Federalist. Fur flew. An Indio 
editor described the campaign as the most 
literary bloodletting in history; three candi- 
dates had made the mistake of writing 
books. Jackie had written her autobiog- 
raphy; Eldridge, who had served with dis- 
tinction under Gen. Joe Stilwell in Burma, 
had written a defense of Stilwell'’s China 
policy. Even Saunp’s book, remaindered a 
quarter of a century before, was resurrected 
to establish him as a dangerous radical be- 
cause the British Government in India had 
barred its importation. 

Mrs. Odlum beat Eldridge in the primary 
by a close vote; there seems litle doubt that 
some of his supporters, indignant over what 
they felt to be unjust atacks on their candi- 
date, voted Democratic in the fall. And 
just to prove that anything can happen in 
California, Fred Eldridge, who refused to en- 
dorse Mrs. Odlum, whe was personally en- 
dorsed by Eisenhower, became the Eisen- 
hower manager in Riverside County. Is 
that confusing enough? 

Sober Republicans this long after are not 
sure that party division was solely respon- 
sible for the Democratic victory; they have 
done their own intensive researches. River- 
side and Imperial Counties, once almost 
feudally controlled, are changing. River- 
side County in particular has grown enor- 
mously in population; the rich smell of 
citrus groves is giving way to housing devel- 
opments. Democratic workers in 1956 set 
themselves a goal of registering 10,000 new 
voters, and probably made it. Impartial ob- 
servers say the Saund family deserves a 
hefty share of the credit. Mrs. Saund and 
her younger daughter, Eliie, moved into an 
apartment in the city of Riverside, where 
the candidate was not well known, and be- 
gan ringing doorbells as fulltime cam- 
paigners. Other family members and in- 
laws were available on weekends, 

Mrs. Saund said reecntly she had spent a 
lifetime trying to dominate her children and 
had never succeeded. Dal, Jr., a combat 
lieutenant in Korea, won a couple of Bronze 
Stars afid was wounded in action. He was 
graduated this year in mechanical engineer- 
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ing at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy; he has 8 pretty wife and a 6-month-old 
son. Julie, the elder daughter, was presi- 
dent of the YWCA at UCLA, went to work 
for the engineering department of Convair 
Aircraft. She met and married Dr. Fred 
Fisher, a young physicist who specializes in 
underwater sonics; they now live in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where Fisher is doing research 
work at Harvard. Ellie will be a senior at 
University of California at Los Angeles this 
fall and expects to become, like her mother, 
a schoolteacher. 

The Congressman got heavy support among 
his district’s minority groups—Mexican- 
Americans, Negroes, and a few East Indians— 
but there are not enough of these voters 
to swing an election. He won the farm vote 
and also did well in the cities. One observer 
described his achtevement as the “skilled 
selling of a pleasing personality.” Another 
said, “His background as a dirt farmer and 
his civic activities made the people in the 
district feel closer to him, despite his for- 
eign origin, than they did to the brilliant 
Mrs. Odlum.” 

“I believe,” Saunp himself said the other 
day, “that many, many people just thought 
it was an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they believe in democracy and fair play.” 

When the Congressman brought his bright 
nimbus of publicity to Washington, the 
Democrats promptly placed him on the pow- 
erful House Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
was as a one-man subcommittee that he 
made his extraordinary expedition to the 
Orient—technically to investigate the mu- 
tual security program, actually to improve 
relations between the United States and 
Asia. The trip began last October 22 and 
ended January 3. Everywhere, as telecasts 
and films revealed, the Saunps were met by 
tremendous crowds—in Japan, in Hong 
Hong, in the Philippines and Burma and, of 
course, in India. 

In Calcutta, in New Delhi, in his native 
Punjab, they were garlanded with marigolds, 
mobbed by schoolchildren, lionized at meet- 
ings. Saunp’s American wife and daughter 
were of particular interest to the crowds; in 
one city, when he appeared at a reception 
without the tired ladies, he was hustled back 
to his hotel by car to recruit them. In New 
Delhi he addressed the Parliament for 2 
hours, and Prime Minister Nehru—whom he 
had met the year before in Washington— 
was host at a private family luncheon. In 
the Punjab the Saunps traveled in a private 
railroad car provided by his brother Kar- 
nail, a graduate engineer who is a member 
of the five-man board which controls India’s 
railroads. Just the summer before, Saunp 
had attended a traditional Sikh wedding in 
Ottawa when Karnail’s son married the 
daughter of the Indonesian Ambassador to 
Canada. 

The Congressman spoke either in Punjabi 
or English, asking his audiences to choose. 
Even after an absence of-almost four dec- 
ades, his Punjabi was fluent, but his daugh- 
ter was told guardedly that he spoke with 
an American accent. He talked frankly and 
vigorously about America’s position in the 
postwar world vis-a-vis communism; he 
willingly discussed such sore issues as Little 
Rock, Goa, Kashmir, and Pakistan, often 
using Indian stories and parables to make his 
point. Returning to his native village was 
perhaps his most affecting experience. 
There the 30 trees he had planted as a young- 
ster—in India an act of virtue—were full 
grown and provided pools of shade. Under 
the trees a Sikh poet sang elegiac verses 
which—and here the Oongressman found 
himself in tears—included Saunp’s mother’s 
dying words. 

SavuNnn’s opponents have accused him of a 
eertain ineptness as a working Congress- 
man, but he showed no ineptness as a good- 
will ambassador. When I toured his district, 
I discovered that the Indian expedition had 
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made him new friends, Particularly 

women voters interested in Peace and good 
international relations. But he stilj is 
controversial figure; those who like him 
like him very much, and those who dislike 
him are eloquent about it. ; 


Saunp has done some floundering as 9 
Congressman, but most freshmen in Wash. 
ington do. His colleagues have given him 
friendly help in matters conce 
district and probably will give him more be- 
fore election time. 
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the support of such men as Jack H, Benson, 
one of the largest farm operators; wealthy 
rancher John J. Elmore; and James 
president of the Imperial Valley Beet Grow. 
etfs ,Association. “In another term or two,” 
Benson predicted recently at his office jn 
Brawley, “he will be one of the ou 

men in Congress. He has education, energy, 
and brain power.” 

Personally, Saunp is spirited, well informed 
and engaging. Of necessity, he early learned 
to get along with people. “Even in the first 
days, when things were harder,” he told me, 
“I never had a fist fight or cussed back a 
man who cussed me. That's what Gandhi 
taught, and it was the way my mother raised 
me.” His own son has described him as the 
most patient man he ever knew; in a life. 
time, he said, he has never seen his father lose 
his temper. At 58, SaunpD looks 10 years 
younger; his blue-black hair is only faintly 
graying; he is ‘well dressed in a public calling 
where wrinkle and rumple are often a trade- 
mark. He does not drink or smoke, but is 
unstuffy about people who do. As a onetime 
New Dealer, he supports most so-called lib- 
eral causes and last year won an Urban 
League award for bettering race relations, 
Yet he is an odd combination of meditative 
idealist and shrewd crossroads politician, 
He makes political errors, but rarely repeats 
them. A generous man himself, he is as 
rapacious for his district as any 
Claghorn from the peanut-growing 
Like most Congressmen—where their home- 
folks are concerned—he regards the Budget 
Bureau as the sworn enemy of man’s highest 
hopes. 

Mrs. Saund took a sabbatical year from 
schoolteaching when her *usband went to 
Congress and now makes frequent trips 
east. But she still pursues her 
schoolteaching career. The Saund home in 


Los Angeles is on a steep slope in the Holly- 


wood hills; Mrs. Saund bought the 106 be- 
cause of the view. Her husband and son in 
1950 built the 3-bedroom modest white house 
with a minimum of professional help and & 
maximum of effort; most of the building 
materials-had to be hoisted aloft by cables. 
A celery crop, which had proved so disastrous 
when Saunp first went to the valley, this time 
paid the bills. The roulette wheel always 
turns. In Washington the Saunds make 
their home in a Connecticut Avenue apart 
ment. 

The Republicans in the 29th District this 
time have taken careful aim at the man from 
Chhajalwadi. Party lesions have been 
and wounds bandaged. All substantial fae- 
tions of the party are supporting John Bab- 
bage, a 42-year-old lawyer from Riverside who 
has made his mark in many ways. Born if 
New York, he worked his way the 
University of Southern California and wons 
scholarship to the Columbia University 1a¥ 
School. For 6 years he was a special 
the FBI, spending 3 of the war years in 
America. 
deputy district attorney, he went into private 
law practice. He was elected to the Call 
fornia Legislature in 1948 after 
both Republican and Democratic nomina 


, California is 
tions in a primary (remember A. 


that State which allows cr o 
primary) and spent two terms there. Ina 
evening interview at the famous old Missio® 
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Inn at Riverside, I found him an affable, er Electrotype 





ambitioys, and intelligent young man. 
But for all the self-examination of Repub- 
in Imperial and Riverside Counties, 
Daur SIncH SAUND may not be an easy man 
to beat. Let his wife have the last word. 
“pati is the optimist in our family. Iam 
the worrier and brooder. He is optimistic 
about things turning out well and, astonish- 


ingly enough, they often do.”* 





The St. Lawrence Seaway: How It Stim- 
ulates Wisconsin’s Industrial and 
Commercial Growth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the June 1958 issue 
of the magazine Torch, published by the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club, an excel- 
lent article devoted to the constructive 
impact of the St. Lawrence seaway on 
the State of Wisconsin. 

A great many articles have appeared 
on this general subject, as might be 
expected. 

But the unique features of Torch 
magazine, with its graphic presentation 
of maps and photos, makes this, like 
other articles in Torch, particularly 
impressive. 

The fact that the article’s author is 
Harry Brockel, municipal port director 
of Milwaukee, an expert Badger who 
probably knows from firsthand experi- 
ence the meaning of the seaway in 
terms of Wisconsin asmuch as or better 
than any other single man in my State, 


further contributes to the article’s great 


value. 

I may say that Torch magazine in its 
own right represents one of the most 
brilliant printing jobs which it is my 
Pleasure to see. I know of few publica- 
tions anywhere in the United States in 
the graphic arts-advertising field which 
do a better job, in black and white and 
in full color, than does this outstanding 
monthly magazine, representative of an 
outstanding ad club. It is no accident 
that it appears in Milwaukee—one of 
America’s greatest graphic arts centers. 

I send to the desk the text of the ar- 
ticle and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, preceded by a list of the editorial 
staff of Torch, and the officers of the 
Ad Club, because I believe that they are 
a  neratulated for their contribu- 

€ progress of the advestising 
profession. 

There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 


OFFICERS OF MILWAUKEE ADVERTISING CLUB, 


1957-58 : 
Officers: President, James W. Murphy, 


ers Manufacturing Co; vice 

President, se E. Hotvedt, Klau-Van 
-Dunl: Pp, Inc.; secretary, Peter W. 
_. Olsen Publishing Co.; treasurer, 
eae > * the Milwaukee Journal. 
of governors: Carl N. Becker, Beck- 
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Co.; Franklin G. Beezley, 
Bert 8, Gittins Advertising, Inc.; Frank V. 
Birch, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc.; 
Walter G. Cruice, Pohiman Studios, Inc.; 
Walter J. Kessler, Pabst Brewing Co.; Joel 
Kursel, Hoffman & York, Inc.; H. Ellis Sax- 
ton, Saxton Agency; Robert C. Slater, Slater- 
Rost Studios, Inc. 
STAFF OF THE TORCH 


Editor, Winston C. Williams, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc.; art editor, Robert 
C. Slater, Slater-Rost Studios, Inc.; indus- 
tries feature editor, Robert F. Buntrock, 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce; 
graphic arts feature editor, Carl N. Becker, 
Becker Electrotype Co.; graphic arts news 
editor, Edward O. Goetz, Olsen Publishing 
Co.; Torch-Lite Parade editor, Robert W. 
Maercklein, Maercklein Advertising; meet- 
ings editor, Kenneth W. Gredler, Andrews 
Agency, Inc.; social events editor, H. Kendig 
Eaton, Mathisson & Associates, Inc.; busi- 
ness manager, Robert E. Schulz, Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co.; associate business man- 
ager, Earl J. Holsen, Frank H. Bercker 
Studios, Ltd. 

THe St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: How Ir WIL. 

STIMULATE WISCONSIN’S INDUSTRIAL AND 

CoMMERCIAL GROWTH 


A new $85 million integrated aluminum 
processing plant, first of its kind, built by 
Reynolds Aluminum Co., on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence River near Massena, N. Y. 
Next door, a gigantic new aluminum foundry 
for General Motors. Ready for launching at 
Detroit, the largest bulk freighter in the en- 
tire history of the Great Lakes, built by 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. At Bay City, Mich., a 
shipyard humming with the building of 4 
guided-missile destroyers for the United 
States Navy, with a contract value of $70 
million. Along the Ohio shore of Lake Erie 
an impressive array of new chemical, petro- 
chemical, electronics, rubber, food, and 
metal processing industrial plants. In the 
Indiana sand dunes at the south end of 
Lake Michigan, Bethlehem Steel’s acquisi- 
tion of 3,509 acres of lake shore which Mr. 
Eugene Grace said was not being acquired 
for a “bird sanctuary.” 

In business papers, the New York Central 
Railroad, arch enemy of the seaway project, 
inviting industrial development in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence to take advantage of a 
development which the New York Central 
bitterly fought for 40 years. One thousand 
and five hundred miles west, the State of 
Nebraska advertising the advantages of new 
industry in Nebraska, served by the seaway. 

In Milwaukee and all major lake ports, 
the ringing sound of piledrivers and the 
clatter of dredges, and bustling activity on 
the waterfront as industrial brokers and 
real estate agents survey the opportunities 
for industrial sites served by,deep water. 
Along Milwaukee’s river and lake channels 
new manufacturing plants, ship repair enter- 
prises, warehouses, truck terminals, and a 
huge new electrical power installation to 
serve the rising demand for electrical energy 
in the harbor area. 


SEAWAY ALREADY BENEFITING STATE 


These are some of the already visible in- 
dustrial impacts of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. In Wisconsin, industry has already 
benefited tremendously from this great proj- 
ect which our State so long and vigorously 
advocated. Wisconsin asserted its political 
leadership throughout the long fight for the 
seaway, and it was singularly appropriate 
that the seaway bill finally passed by Con- 
gress after 35 years of debate carries the 

name of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable ALEXANDER 
Wreyr. ae 

Wisconsin also made its contribution to 
the building of the seaway. Lou Perini, a 
giant in the contracting industry, and one 
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of the principal builders of the seaway, esti- 
mates that Wisconsin-built equipment to 
the value of $50 million, has gone into the 
building of the seaway. The great power 
dam at the International Rapids, the second 
largest power producer in the world, will 
have Milwaukee-built turbines and trans- 
formers and Wauwsau-built gate lifters. The 
great mames of Wisconsin’s industry are to 
be seen everywhere in the earth moving, 
construction, and electronic phases of the 
seaway. 


HUGE PROJECT NEARS COMPLETION 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, the subject of national controversy for 
30 years, is moving rapidly toward comple- 
tion. The turbines in the great new power 
stations at the International Rapids are 
scheduled to start spinning in August of 
1958, adding 13 billion kilowatt hours to 
the annual power output of New York State 
and the Province of Ontario. 


In April of 1959, the great new locks of 
the St. Lawrence project will open to lake 
and ocean ships. For the first time in his- 
tory, the largest lake vessels will be able 
to move from the Great Lakes to tide water, 
and some 80 percent to 90 percent of the 
world’s shipping will be able to sail past 
Montreal, the former head of salt water 
navigation, and to make lake ports into sea 
ports. The benefits of low-cost water 
transportation will apply for the movement 
of industrial raw materials, farm produce, 
and finished goods of all kinds. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT TO BE TREMENDOUS 


It has been said that the North American 
continent is not likely ever to see again an 
engineering project as huge in scope and in 
cost as the building of the seaway. As this 
monumental engineering task nears comple- 
tion, industrialists, transportation experts, 
writers, economists, and Government offi- 
cials, all the way from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Rocky Mountains, are busily 
analyzing and projecting the economic im- 
pact of the St. Lawrence seaway upon ways 
of life and methods of business throughout 
the Middle West. Canadian public opinion 
is unanimous that the seaway will prove 
to be the greatest single force in the de- 
velopment of Canada and her resources. 
Shipping executives throughout Europe and 
South America are forecasting and planning 
for the seaway. 

The seaway may well prove to be a de- 
cisive factor in future patterns of industry 
and commerce in Wisconsin, and through- 
out the Great Lakes area generally. Health- 
ier population growth curves, and the in- 
dices of manufacturing production, show 
clearly that the Great Lakes region has 
emerged from the economic doldrums which 
retarded the area throughout the 1930's and 
1940’s. The Great Lakes area has much to 
offer in the way of natural resources, cli- 
matic advantages, skilled populations, and 
the world’s largest regional concentration of 
industrial and agricultural development. 
The Great Lakes themselves have been a 
great unifying force, offering an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of fresh water, and the 
lowest-cost mass transportation found any- 
where in the world. The natural highway 
offered by the Great Lakes breught together 
the region’s rich resources of coal, iron ore, 
and limestone. This union developed the 
greatest concentration of steel production 
and manufacturing enterprise found any-~ 
where in the world. 

WHAT SEAWAY MEANS TO WISCONSIN 


How will the seaway affect industry in 
Wisconsin and the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of this State? 

A flourishing ocean trade is already de- 
veloping on the Gréat Lakes, in spite of the 
limitations of the present 14-foot seaway 
route, soon to blossom out as a 27-foot sys- 
tem of navigation from tidewater at Montreal 
all the way to Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
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Duluth-Superior. For example, 25 regular 
lines of ocean steamers are now serving the 
port of Milwaukee with perhaps 250 ocean 
sailings chalked up for the port in 1958. In 
10 years ocean traffic at Milwaukee multiplied 
40 times in volume. Cargoes have moved 
directly from Milwaukee to a hundred over- 
seas ports on 4 continents since 1946. 

The west bank of Lake Michigan is un- 
doubtedly the most strategic single area in 
relation to the St. Lawrence seaway, because 
of the deep and rich hinterland served by 
west bank Lake Michigan ports. It is a 
striking and favorable omen that the 3 ports 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, and Green Bay han- 
dle 60 percent of the ocean commerce of all 
Great Lakes ports combined. No better evi- 
dence could be developed to show how favor- 
ably Wisconsin is situated te take advantage 
of the seaway; to serve the trade territory 
between Lake Michigan and the Rockies; and 
to prosper from freight rate savings which 
already range from $5 te $30 per ton of cargo 
by use of direct ocean shipping as compared 
to the rail-ocean combination through sea- 
board ports. An infinite variety of raw ma- 
terials, manufactured goods, and farm pro- 
duce are already utilizing the seaway route 
to link Wiscénsin with overseas markets. 
Impressive shipments of Wisconsin-built ma- 
chinery, engines, automobiles, manufactured 
goods of many categories; and hides, meats, 
lard, grain, and dairy products from Wiscon- 
sin farms are much in evidence on the docks 
of Milwaukee’s outer harbor. 

TONNAGE OF SHIPPING TO SKYROCKET 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce and the Dominion of Canada estimate 
that the St. Lawrence reute, fully developed 
and utilized, will serve from 50 to 80 mil- 
lion tons of new commerce each year. From 
50 to 60 million tons will consist of iron ore, 
grain, petroleum, and other bulk traffic. 
Estimates indicate that up to 10 million tons 
per year of the traffic moving on the seaway 
will consist of high-grade, high-value gen- 
eral cargo. This valuable general cargo traf- 
fic will be attracted to large commercial and 
industrial centers, and to the best developed 
ports of the Great Lakes region. 

Wisconsin ports should be prime bene- 
ficiaries of the seaway project. A substan- 
tial new commerce in general cargo will 
move through our lake ports with added 
business for railroads, truck lines, steve- 
dores, warehousemen, brokers, banks, ship 
repair and supply firms, and all of the color- 
ful and varied enterprises associated with 
maritime activity and world trade. 


NEW INDUSTRY EXPECTED 


The seaway should act as a magnet to 
bring new industry to the Wisconsin area, 
because exporters shipping to foreign mar- 
kets, or importers seeking raw material from 
abroad, will desire the most advantageous 
locations. Water front sites, both for in- 
dustrial and terminal purposes, will be in 
demand. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way and power projects has been in itself 
a considerable stimulant to Milwaukee in- 
dustry. It is noteworthy that the first con- 
tract awarded for railroad comstruction in 
connection with the St. Lawrence power 
project was awarded to a Milwaukee firm. 
Heavy machinery and earth-moving equip- 
ment, for which Milwaukee is famous, is 
being used in great quantities on the work, 
and Milwaukee equipment is making a ma- 
jor contribution to one of the world’s great 
construction projects. Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin firms are participating in the equip- 
ping of the great power stations which will 
harness the rushing waters of the St. Law- 
rence River, and put them to the service 
of mankind. 

The project will open a new chapter in 

isconsin history, with great ex- 
pansion of foreign trade financing in Mil- 
waukee and throughout the Middle West. 
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The seaway will mean new foreign trade 
opportunities for Milwaukee and Wiscon- 
sin industry, and new markets for the grain, 
dairy goods, and produce of Wisconsin farms. 
MILWAUKEE'S PORT TO BE IMPORTANT ASSET 


With a well-established port development, 
and with ample room for growth, Milwaukee 
will become a gateway, through which will 
flow much of the foreign commerce of the 
Midwest. Milwaukee is recognized in ship- 
ping circles as having the most modern 
port facilities and handling equipment in 
the entire Great Lakes area. Steamship 
lines and shippers will utilize this well- 
equipped gateway. Milwaukee will be one 
of the principal ports to serve the territory 
between the Great Lakes and the Rocky 
Mountains, as far north as the Canadian 
border and as far south as Denver, Omaha, 
and Kansas City. The port of Milwaukee 
serves import and export traffic of 120 
cities in 18 western States between Wiscon- 
sin and the Rocky Mountains. Since 1946, 
Milwaukee, by direct ocean shipping, has 
served 98 major overseas ports, all the way 
from. Rio de Janeiro on the south to 
Kirkenes, Norway, which hugs the Arctic 
Circle. 

Milwaukee’s modern harbor terminals on 
the lake front and in the Kinnickinnic Basin 
are especially designed to accommodate ves- 
sels of the class that will serve world trade 
and the Great Lakes, when the St. Law- 
rence route is in operation. The Milwaukee 
municipal outer harbor docks are accessible 
to the largest ships. They are provided with 
modern handling equipment, and excellent 
rail and highway connections. The 25 feet 
of water now available at Milwaukee’s outer 
harbor treminals will be readily deepened, 
at nominal cost, to the 27-foot draft re- 
quired to accommodate maximum draft sea- 
way vessels. Milwaukee and other Wisconsin 
ports are currently making recommendations 
to the United States Corps of Engineers 
and are seeking congressional approval for 
deepening of harbor channels to meet the 
future needs of deep draft seaway shipping. 

In brief, the St. aawrence seaway will 
mean for Milwaukee, and probably for 
other Wisconsin ports, the expansion of port 
facilities; the growth of rail, water, and 
truck traffic; greatly increased waterfront 
activity of all types; vital growth as a trade 
and banking center. There will be a pro- 
portionate expansion of payrolls and com- 
munity income. The seaway in 1959 will 
open the door to new economic activity and 
@ new era of prosperity and growth, with 
Wisconsin strategically situated on Amer- 
ica’s fourth seacoast. 

It should be understood that a maxi- 
mum development of the type outlined may 
not occur immediately following the open- 
ing of the seaway in 1959, but is certain to 
develop as shipping, trade, and industry 
orient themselves to take advanatge of one 
of the most dramatic shipping developments 
in the history of the world. 

MILWAUKEE ALREADY IMPROVING PORT 
FACILITIES ~ 


To assist industry and business in taking 
advantage of the new trade facilities which 
the seaway will stimulate, the city of Mil- 
‘waukee through its board of harbor com- 
missioners is carrying out an $11 million 
municipal port improvement program-which 
will significantly enlarge Milwaukee’s al- 
ready excellent public port facilities. Some 
of the port communities of the Great Lakes 
have been paralyzed by indecision, unwilling 
to build too far in advance and yet reluctant 
to pass up the trade opportunities of the 
seaway route. No such indecision has 
cramped Milwaukee’s style. Havifig been 
confidently building its outer harbor for 
lake and ocean shipping for the past 30 
years, Milwaukee has learned that it can 
serve industry, and at the same time stim- 
ulate job opportunity and community in- 





July 
come, by intelligent port 
building. Two major new outer 
piers; a large land reclamation 
highway and railroad facilities; 
assurance that Milwaukee not on} 
ready to dock the seaway ships bu 
‘cargo efficiently to and from inlang 
zones. As Milwaukee's port facilities 
physically, so has there been a 
growth of port service agencies, 
tered in Milwaukee, to serve the 
needs of a great foreign-trade center ang 
international shipping port. 

Realistic studies indicate that not an ot 
Wisconsin’s port cities will become ocegp. 
terminal ports. The smaller port Cities do 
not have the concentration of manuf 
and population to attract ocean-liner gery. 
ices. In many instances, the smaller ports 
will lack adequate channels and port facijj- 
ties for the handling of ocean ships and 
cargo, and it may not be possible for guch 
communities to finance major new port fa- 
cilities. However, the outports may legiti- 
mately hope for substantial benefits from 
the seaway development in the form of ip. 
dustrial plants seeking port locations; by 
shipbuilding and ship-repair opportunities: 
and other fringe benefits which the seaway 
will bring to our area generally in the way 
of economic stimulus. 

Utopia will not automatically arrive for 
Wisconsin with the opening of the seaway 
in 1959. However, practically every econo- 
mist in Canada and the United States, and 
many in Europe, are convinced that the 
opening of a fourth seacoast along the 
boundary waters between the United Btates 
and Canada will signal a new era bright with 
promise for the Great Lakes region. 

It seems indisputable that the opening 
of the seaway will strongly stimulate water- 
borne commerce, port activity, shipbuilding, 
and maritime enterprise throughout the 
Great Lakes; chat it will encourage heal 
growth of steel production and allied metal 
manufacture; that it will open new and pro- 
ductive markets for Midwest ture. 
Opportunity both for the individual for 
new commercial enterprise will be larger 
and more diversified in the Great Lakes 
region than ever before because of the many 
new fields of endeavor which the seaway will 
generate, and the new openings for spe- 
cialized services as industrial lake ports be- 
come metropolitan seaports. 

Industrial expansion should _ logically 
march hand in hand with commercial e- 
pansion. With its reputation for fine in- 
dustrial craftsmanship, clean government, 
and good productivity, Wisconsin, westerly 
terminus of the seaway route, will have 4 
powerful new selling point for the attraction 
of industry and for continued 
growth and expansion of Wisconsin factories 
and farms which have already made for this 
State a tremendous impact in world 
circles. 
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Challenging Study of Outdoor 
Recreation Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 _ 
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newly @ inted Commission I am 
highly pleased by the reception given to 
the work soon to be undertaken, and 
also that our able Member of the House 
from the Second District, AL ULLMAN, is 
to be on the Commission, too. 

Outdoor recreation means different 

to different individuals and the 
taloging of various outdoor resources 
9) developing recommendations to 
meet the requirements for their future 
use is both a challenge and responsi- 
bility. I am sure that all members of 
the Commission recognize the grave im- 
pact which results of the study will have 
on future generations of Americans. It 
offers an excellent vehicle for making 
the United States a better place to live. 
Some of the possibilities for preserving 
our outdoor resources for maximum 
benefit of the Nation were outlined re- 
cently in an excellent editorial in the 
Mail-Tribune of Medford, Oreg., writ- 
ten by Mr. Eric Allen. I ask consent to 
include with my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp the editorial of July 
21, 1958, entitled “Outdoor Recreation 
Survey.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Medford /Oreg.) Mail-Tribune of 
July 21, 1958] 
OvTDOOR RECREATION SURVEY 


The outdoor recreational resources of the 
United States are in for a searching survey. 
And high time, too. 

The Congress recently completed action 
on a bill providing for such a study, the 
President signed it, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Commission who will do the job 
have been appointed. 

Among them, appropriately, is Senator 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, one of the 
Senate’s stanchest supporters of conserva- 
tion and the values of the outdoors. 

The Eugene Register-Guard, in comment- 
ing on NEuUBERGER’s appointment by Vice 
President RicHarp Nixon, said it showed 
“good judgment,” and that “the Senator, who 
has been deeply interested in conservation 
for many years, will be a trenchant spokes- 
man for those who fear the day that the 
recreational potential of America’s great 
outdoors is exhausted.” 

The 15-man Commission—including 4 
Senators and 4 Representatives, plus 7 non- 
Congressmen to be named by the Presi- 
dent—will have a big job, and 3 years in 
which to do it. They will have up to 
$2,500,000 to conduct the survey, and will 
be assisted by an advisory committee of the 
head of each of the Federal agencies deal- 
ing with recreation, plus 25 persons appoint- 

to represent geographical areas and citi- 
zen interest groups. 

What's the purpose? 

Basically, it is to find out, authoritatively 
and for the first time, just what the United 
States has in the way of outdoor recrea- 
tional resources, whether they are sufficient, 
and what will be needed in the years to 
come. 

Anyone who is at all interested in some 
form of outdoor recreation (and who isn’t?) 
knows there is increasing pressure on the 
rivers, streams, lakes, beaches, forests, and 
mountains which so many of us use these 
days to revive ourselves from the strains of 
everyday life, 

Consider what it is now, with 174 million 
ton. Then consider what will happen 
: 1976 (population estimate, 225 million), 
oo (population estimate 300 million), 
a Consider what it will be as the 

Y week succeeds the 5-day week,.and the 
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3-- or even 4-week vacation succeeds the 
2-week vacation. And consider what will be 
the effect of the vast new network of good 
roads now abuilding, which- will make the 
outdoors more accessible than ever before. 

For example: 

In 1926, 6 million visitors went into the 
national forests. In 1962—only 342 years 
away—some 66 million visitors are expected. 
The National Park System was designed to 


“handle 25 million visitors annually, but it 


had 59 million last year, and expects 80 mil- 
lion by 1966—the date for the completion of 
Mission 66 program to bring it up to a point 
to meet the demand. 

But the forests and national parks are not 
enough. They must be expanded, added to, 
and supplemented if Americans are not to be 
as crowded in the outdoors as they are in 
the cities. 

(Oregon is fortunate in that the State 
owns all its ocean beaches. But of the 3,700 
miles of the United States coastline along 
the Atlantic, only 240 miles are open to the 
general public.) 

Meanwhile, there are many things that 
must be done before it is too late. 

The States must expand their systems of 
parks and recreational areas. So must the 
counties and cities, before the land best 
suited to that purpose is gone beyond re- 
trieving. The areas we have now must be 
protected and preserved for future as well as 
present use. 

Anything less will be a betrayal of the peo- 
ple these local governments serve. 

The Federal agencies, generally, are aware 
of the demands, and are doing what they 
can to meet them. Both the National Park 
Service and the United States Forest Service 
have increased funds for recreation, and are 
using them to good advantage. But the ap- 
propriations are not, even now, adequate to 
meet the need. 

If progress is continued for the next 3 years 
and the Commission comes up with a sound, 
feasible program, there is hope that the Na- 
tion’s outdoor recreational needs will be 
met—at least insofar as they can be in a 
land which already has lost forever much of 
the land most admirably suited to the need, 





Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Senate Public Works 
Committee is holding hearings on the 
very serious matter of diverting water 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in my remarks a statement I made be- 
fore the Senate committee on Monday, 
July 28, 1958. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN VicTorR A. KNOX, 

REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, SENATE PUBLIC 

WorkKS COMMITTEE, JULY 28, 1958 : 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportun- 
ity to appear before the Senate Public Works 
Committee this morning in order that I may 
express my views relative to water-diversion 
legislation. 

I am opposed to this legislation. Our 
Government has a treaty with the Canadian 
Government which sets up an International 
Joint Corhmission with full authority to 
control the water levels of the Great Lakes. 
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These controls are determined by a series of 
gages in Lake Superior. When water falls 
below a certain level known as the curved 
rule, the flow is cut back in order to main- 
tain proper levels for shipping purposes. 

The 11th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I represent, alone has approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of shore line. My people 
are greatly concerned over this legislation 
and what it would do if it were enacted inte 
law. 

In.March of 1957 the curbstone rule used 
to determine the water level of Lake 
Superior, and which may I stress is the 
natural area of feeding the lower lakes, had 
gone to a point where it was necessary for 
the International Joint Commission to cut 
off 10,000 cubic feet per second of water 
from Lake Superior into the St. Marys River 
and then on down to Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron. This disrupted the industry 
in my district. In Sault Ste, Marie, my 
hometown, the Union Carbide Co. has a 
contract with the Federal Government for 
28,000 cubic feet per second of water for the 
turning of their turbines in order to furnish 
the necessary power for company operations. 

This cut off also affected the Federal power 
plant at the Soo Rapids. They had to dis- 
continue what they call No. 10 unit because 
of the low water levels in Lake Superior 
and this powerplant furnishes the power 
for the operation of the Soo Locks. 


To me it would be disastrous at this time 
to enact legislation that would divert water 
from the Great Lakes area into the Chicago 
drainage canal. As far as the Chicago 
drainage canal is concerned, it has been said 
that they are going to use it for flushing 
purposes. That may be true to some de- 
gree; but—if we are going to be consistent 
in legislation which we have passed where- 
by we have appropriated millions of dollars 
to assist in the construction of sewage-dis- 
posal plants—for what purpose? To clean 
up our streams, our lakes and our rivers. So 
why should we start to divert water for 
flushing purposes? In my opinion, I think 
it is about time that all of the States along 
the Great Lakes and connecting waters 
should take advantage of the legislation that 
Congress has enacted, and get their houses 
in order and stop the pollution of the 
streams, rivers, and lakes of our Nation. 

Lake Michigan, as are the other lakes, is 
part of a complicated drainage basin which 
affects the welfare of 7 States and 2 nations. 
No change should be made in the operation 
of the basin without due and careful con- 
sideration of the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. 3 

I have been going back to my district 
much this session of Congress, and have seen 
the low levels especially of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron. All the levels of the 
lakes have dropped in the last 4 years, and 
I am told there has been a 3-foot drop alone 
in Lake Michigan. A diversion of additional 
water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago 
drainage canal would directly affect this 
already drop of 3 feet. 

The effect of this legislation also brings up 
some other very serious problems, and I 
refer especially to the question of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Any diversion of water 
would have a tendency to lower the water 
levels in the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes, which would require additional 
dredging at a great cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to have the 27 feet that is 
required under the law. 

Many cities in my district have contacted 
me opposing the diversion of Great Lakes 
water into the Chicago drainage canal. I 
can see why the people of the Chicago drain- 
age canal area are greatly interested in the 
diversion because of the sanitation question . 
that is involved. But to take an additional 
2,000, 3,000, or 5,000 cubic feet per second 
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from the Great Lakes would greatly aggra- 
vate the grave conditions that already exist. 

Do we want to continue to divert these 
waters so we will have to appropriate addi- 
tional funds in order that we may be able to 
maintain the 27-foot depth of the seaway? 

In addition, I have many harbors in my 
district, and we are having difficulty in all 
the harbors along the shores of the lakes. 
There once again we would be called upon to 
appropriate funds for the deepening of these 
harbors so the ships may be able to get into 
the harbors to load or unload. 

I must oppose the legislation and ask that 
you give serious thought and consideration 
to the many additional problems that will 
face us if we divert the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan to the advantage of a single commu- 
nity, and without regard to the interests of 
all others concerned. 

Thank you. 





Resolution of Sheboygan (Wis.) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 710 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Sheboygan ‘Typographical Union, No. 
710, has adopted a resolution in regard 
to the handling of the case of the Mobile, 
Ala., Typographical Union by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. I believe 
that one of the functions of a representa- 
tive is to present the views of his con- 
stituents in the national forum. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution of the 
Sheboygan Typographical Union, No. 
710, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp as follows: 

SHEBOYGAN T'YPOGRAPHICAL 
Unrion, No. 710, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: 
“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the NLRB and its agents while 
pretending to administer the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1947, is engaging in activities 
contrary to the provisions of said act and 
the intentions of Congress when it was 
adopted; and 

“Whereas the Board, its General Counsel, 
and its agents, who are paid public servants, 
have interpreted the act in such a manner 
as to amend the law’ adopted by Congress; 
and 

“Whereas agents of the NLRB have gone to 
an extent previously unheard of except in 
totalitarian countries, having questioned 
and intimidated certain members of the 
Mobile Typographical Union, Mobile, Ala., 
by invading their places of employment and 
their homes: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Sheboygan Typographical 
Union 710, meeting this 3d day of July, 1958, 
wishes to protest this invasion of the sacred 
rights of the American people, guaranteed 
them by the Constitution of the United 
States; and further protests this use of 
methods which are contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That a protest be made to the 
Congress of the United States with an offer 
to prove by sworn affidavits that the admin- 
istrators of the infamous Taft-Hartley law 
have committed such acts without reason or 
legal authority; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we protest the unwar- 
ranted persecution of the International 
Typographical Union by the NLRB; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Members of the Congress, and to 
the International Typographical Union.” 

Very truly yours, 
SHEBOYGAN 
T'YPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 710. 





David B. G. Rose: A Splendid Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr.. ROBSION of Kentucky: -Mr. 
Speaker, on the 21st of June, 1958, in 
Louisville, Ky., there occurred the death 
of David B. G. Rose, one of the most out- 
standing business and civic leaders the 
City has ever known. 

Mr. Rose was 84 years old and for 
more than a half century had been 
widely connected with the business and 
civic affairs of Louisville and the Louis- 
ville region—including the other so- 
called Falls Cities, of New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, Ind.—and he was also 
interested and influential in the public 
affairs of the entire State of Kentucky. 
During all of his long period of activity, 
as a business man and civic leader, Mr. 
Rose evinced the finest character of 
public spirit and vision. He was always 
in the forefront of all movements to de- 
velop the Louisville region, and the 
memory of his services will always en- 
dure. 

In fraternal circles—especially those 
of Masonic character—Mr. Rose rose to 
the highest eminence. He was a Mason 
for 64 years, and for 50 years a 33d de- 
gree Scottish Rite Mason and a member 
of the Louisville Kosair Shrine Temple. 
Indeed, in the great, beneficient and pa- 
triotic field of Masonry, he was truly a 
master of the craft. 

Further, Mr. Rose, during his career, 
had been active in newspaper and busi- 
ness activities, achieving fine success in 
these fields. A few years ago he wrote 
an essay on Henry Clay, which won for 
him a substantial cash prize in a radio 
contest. That essay, which constitutes 
a splendid condensed history of the life 


-of the Great Commoner, found its way 


into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In keeping with his expressed wishes, 
his remains were cremated and the 
ashes ¢ast into the air above the Ohio 
River, from the Clark Memorial Bridge, 
which connects Louisville, Ky. with 
Jeffersonville, Ind. In life he had done 
much to aid in the movement to improve 
the Ohio River and the Ohio River val- 
ley region, and the services in this con- 
nection doubtless led him to decide to 











Jul 


request that his ashes be scattered oye 
this great river. ome 

Under leave accorded me, I include ag 
a@ part of these remarks a news sip 
which appeared in the Courier. 
of Louisville of June 22 concerning 
the life, activities, and the death of this 
eminent citizen and public be 
who was indeed a friend to all: . 
Davip B. G. Rose, BUSINESS AND Crvic¢ 

IN LOUISVILLE FOR MANY Years, Is Deap gp 

84—ONCE CONNECTED WITH 26 Prus, 

HEADED SEVERAL 

David B. G. Rose, whose meteoric career 
in business, community, and political 
spanned more than 50 years, died at 12:38 
p. m. yesterday at Norton Memorial jp. 
firmary. e 

The 84-year-old former owner of Standard 
Printing Co. suffered a stroke Monday, 

He retired 11 years ago. He lived at 2099 
Murray. 

At one time he was connected with 9 
corporations here. Besides Standard Print. 
ing, firms he headed included Bradley & Gij. 
bert Co. and Standard Gravure Corp, 

HEADED STATE PRINTING 

For 25 years he was circulation 
of the old Louisville Post. For a time, he 
was State superintendent of public E 
He was chairman. of the old Louisville Board 
of Public Works. 

One of his ventures was the development 
in the 1920’s of Rose Island, an Ohio River 
picnicking and resort spot near Prospect. 

He had an interest in the Falls Cities Ferry 
& Transportation Co., which operated ferries 
between Louisville and Jeffersonville before 
the opening of Clark Memorial Bridge in 
1929. 

Rose, a Mason since 1894, was almoner of 
the Scottish Rite’s Grand Consistory of Ken- 
tucky. He had been a 38d-degree Mason and 
a member of Kosair Shrine Temple for 
years. He once edited the Masonic Home 
Journal. 





NICHOLASVILLE NATIVE 


Rose was born in Nicholasville, where his 
first business venture was an 8-year-old 
newspaper vendor. Three years later he 
had saved enough money to buy 4 news 
paper agency for Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
eastern papers and managed it until he was 
13. He worked as a clerk in stores at Nich- 
Olasville and moved to Louisville when 17. 

He worked in the Louisville post office and 
was secretary to Postmaster John Barret 
Then in 1893 he became circulation manager 
of the Post, and in his 25 years built its 
circulation to equal that of any paper in the 
State. 

HELPED FOUND NEWSBOYS HOME — 

He helped found a newsboys home on 
Third near Walnut in the 1890's to provide 
recreational facilities for newsboys here. He 
also helped found the International Circ 
lation Managers Association and was its 
president twice. 

Rose founded Standard Printing Co. in 
1901, beginning with $75 in cash. In 20 years 
he expanded it to a million-dollar concert, 
the largest in the South. 

After resigning from the Louisville Post 
he served as public-works chairman of the 
city for 18 months. He caused 


ment of Riverside Park at 33d and River - 


the first public swimming pool (opened 
Shelby Park), and was known as the father 
of daylight-saving time here. 


APPOINTED BY QUIN 


He was a member of the first disbursimg 4 


committee of the Louisville Foundation, 
pointed by the late Mayor Huston 
Quin established the foundation 36 ‘ 


so contributions could be made by Yan 


to a fund for benefit of the city. 
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Rose published a booklet of the foun- 
gation’s history to revive interest in it. 

Rose founded the Southeastern School of 
printing in Nashville. Among his other busi- 
ness connections were Falls City Tin Tag & 
Lithograph Co., Inland Miller Publishing Co., 

e Linotyping Co., Frankfort Eleva- 
tor Coal Co., and the National Laundry Com- 
pany of Atlanta. 

OFTEN CALLED CAPTAIN 

He was a Kentucky colonel, but friends 
often referred to him as Captain Rose when 
he commanded a boat on the Ohio named 
the Henry Watterson in honor of the editor 
he admired. 

Once he offered Louisville electric lights 
for 10 city blocks, hoping to set an example 
for others of wealth to create a’white way 
of street lights for the city. 

He helped organize the Recreation League, 
forerunner of the city parks system. He 
was an authority on waterways improvement 
and campaigned for camalization of the 
Ohio so the river’s inland ports could have 
access to all parts of the world by water. 

WAS IN NUMEROUS CLUBS 


He was a member of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, High Twelve Club, Lincoln Club, 
Elks Lodge, Kentucky Historical Society, and 
Douglass Boulevard Christian Church. 

In the first campaign of Grover Cleveland 
for President, Rose was president of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club. Later he 
yoted as a Republican in elections of George 
Weissinger Smith as Mayor of Louisville and 
E. P. Morrow as Governor of Kentucky. He 
remained active in the GOP afterward. 

In 1896, he married Miss Esther Gold- 


- namer, Springfield, Tenn, and for many 


years before she died in 1947 they lived at 
2301 Boulevard Napoleon, 


SISTER, BROTHER SURVIVE 


Surviving Rose are a sister, Mrs. Belle 
Drabble, Springfield, Mass. and a brother 
Charles Mann Rose, Westfield, N. J. 

The family requested that expressions of 
sympathy take the form of donations to the 
Kosair Crippled Children Hospital. 

Rose’s body will lie in state at the Scottish 
Rite Temple, Brook and Gray, after noon 
tomorrow. The Roscroix Service will be held 
there at 7:30 p. m. tomorrow, after whieh 
the Rey. Thomas M. Giltner will conduct 
the church service. Cremation will follow. 

Honorary pallbearers are Albert Sales, 
Louis Mayer, Morris Jones, Richard B. Craw- 
ford, Goslee Geiger, Circuit Judge L. S. 
Grauman, D. P. Jones, Sam Gold, and G. 
Harry Kunzman, 





Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act of 1958 





SPEECH , 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


. OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 
Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speak: 
raleman are peaker, will the 
5 Lik 
oa rm cai yield to the gentleman 
Mr. BELCHER, Mr Speaker, I 
E : , | want 
, congratulate the gentleman from New 
ork [Mr. Reep] on a very fine state- 
— Also I would like to congratulate 
the puthors of this bill, and on behalf of 
ois Frvfessional and self-employed peo- 
oe my district I should like to express 
appreciation to the committee and 
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to the leadership for bringing this bill 
to the floor. I think it is a good bill and 
I hope it will pass unanimously. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. ’ 





Philippine Gratitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


z OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, state vis- 
itors come and go, but it is important 
that we record in this House what I con- 
sider a good example of gratitude from 
one of our recent visiting dignitaries. 

When President Carlos P. Garcia, of 
the Philippines, returned to his home- 
land, upon his arrival at the Manila 
Airport where he was greeted by thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen as a re- 
turning hero, he made a speech in which 
he expressed his deep appreciation and 
that of his people for the warm wel- 
come that we gave him here. 

Under leave of the House, I include 
his address in my remarks: 

My fellow countrymen, my heart is full 
and words cannot adequately express my ap- 
preciation and that of Mrs. Garcia for this 
warm welcome. I return to you today from 
a strenuous 2 weeks in the United States 
where I scarcely had a minute to myséif. I 
am happy to report to you that I carried out 
my hour-to-hour schedule without a hitch 
and that the American people showered us 
with kindnesses and tendered us hospitality 
that have moved me deeply. I do not have 
to tell you that the cordiality of their wel- 
come was not so much for me as a person as 
it was for our people for whom they have real 
affection. 

I understand I am in tomorrow’s program 
for an address in which I expect to make my 
Fourth of July speech and report on the re- 
sult of my mission. Suffice it for me to say 
now that our people have every reason to 
rejoice that we have a true friend in the 
United States and that there is respect and 
gratitude in the American heart for our con- 
tributions to the cause of freedom and de- 


moctacy. President Eisenhower made patent - 


to me his sincere friendship for me and a 
sympathetic understanding of our problems. 
The leaders of the United States Congress of 
both parties are true and tested friends of 
our people. The Congress itself heard my 
appeal with sincere sympathy and hearty re- 
gard. The manifestations of love and affec- 
tion on the part of the American people 
towards us are more than I can describe in 
words. 

The words Home Sweet Home are never 
more meaningful than when yoti go abroad 
and upon returning you are greeted as we 
are greeted today with this demonstration 
of your regard and affection. With gratitude 
in my heart to America and with a greater 
determination to dedicate myself to the 
service to our people, I return to our beloved 
Philippines happy to report to you: mission 
accomplished. To you all, our heartfelt 
thanks—Mrs. Garcia and mine—for this very 
warm and enthusiastic reception. 


It is not always that we get such sin- 
cere expression of gratitude from those 
who visit us. It seems to be typical of 
the Filipino people that they should be 
so thoughtful and considerate and that 
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they never fail in showing their courtesy 
and gentility. We Americans appreciate 
such thoughtfulness and courtesy and it 
makes us all the prouder to have the 
Filipinos as our friends and allies. 

President Garcia left the United 
States after having rendered American- 
Philippine friendship a real service. His 
public pronouncements here were all 
well received by the American people. 
His was, indeed, a successful mission. 
We are happy he came and his people 
and ours are really the richer for his 
having visited us. 

The communique that President 
Eisenhower signed jointly with President 
Garcia shows unequivocally the eminent 
position that the Philippines occupies in 
American official evaluation. Because it 
is an important document bearing on 
the relations between our two countries 
and because it is a state paper of far- 
reaching significance in our foreign re- 
lations, I include it in my remarks. 

Following is the full text of a joint 
statement issued by President Garcia 
and President Eisenhower at 7:30 a. m., 
Friday, June 20, at the conclusion of the 
Philippine Chief Executive’s 3-day visit 
in Washington, D. C.: 

The President of the United States and the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines 
today concluded the valuable discussions they 
have held over the past few days on matters 
of interest to both countries. These talks 
centered chiefly on United States-Philippines 
relations, but they also included an exchange 
of views on matters of international signifi- 
cance to both countries with special empha- 
sis on Asia. 

During his 8-day visit President Garcia ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of both Houses of 
the Congress, and he and members of his 
party conferred with the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, individual Members of 
Congress, and other United States Govern- 
ment officials. After leaving Washington, 
President Garcia will visit other parts of 
the United States and will meet govern- 
mental, cultural, and business leaders. 


I 


The two Presidents reviewed the long his- 
tory of friendship end cooperation between 
their countries and they expressed confi- 
dence that their respective people will con- 
tinue to benefit from this close association 
in the future. Moreover, they recognized 
that similar cooperation among the nations 
of the free world had been effective in recent 
years, in preventing overt aggression in the 
Far East and elsewhere in the world. The 
two Presidents pledged themselves to main- 
tain the unity of strength and purpose be- 
tween their countries and the other countries 
of the western Pacific in order to meet any 
threats to peace and security that may arise. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed their adher- 
ence to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. They recognized 
that through dedication to that Charter the 
nations of the world can progress toward 
the attainment of the universal ideal of 
peace with justice based on the dignity of 
the individual. With this objective they will 
continue to support and encourage the ac- 


tivities of the United Nations organization. 


They noted that great progress has been 
achieved under SEATO in the strengthening 
of the free world’s defenses against Com- 
munist imperialism in Southeast Asia. 
They concurred that in the light of the 
continued threat of Communist military 
power in Asia, SEATO’s defensive capabil- 
ity must be carefully maintained. Toward 
this end the United States will continue to 
assist in the development of the Armed 
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Forces of the Philippines, in accordance 
with mutual-security programs jointly ap- 
proved with the Republic of the Philippines. 

They reviewed, in this connection, the 
important role played by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact between the Philippines and the 
United States. They agreed that the ag- 
gressive intention and activities of commu- 
nism in the Far East and in Southeast Asia 
render the maintenance and strengthening 
of these defensive arrangements an abso- 
lute necessity. President Eisenhower made 
clear that, in accordance with these existing 
alliances and the deployments and disposi- 
tions thereunder, any armed attack against 
the Philippines would involve an attack 
against United States forces stationed there 
and against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled. 

In the spirit of these alliances, and with 
particular reference to the problems affect- 
ing the military bases operated by the 
United ‘States in the Philippines, they ex- 
pressed mutual confidence that these ques- 
tions would be resolved to the satisfaction 
of the two countries, having regard to the 
principle of sovereign equality and the vital 
requirements of an efiective common de- 
fense. 





Ir 


The two presidents reviewed progress to- 
ward economic development made in the 
Philippines over the past several years and 
examined the current economic problems 
with which that nation is faced. Economic 
discussions were also held between Philip- 
pine officials and representatives of the 
State and Treasury Departments, the Ex- 
port-Import bank and the International 
Cooperation Administration. The Philippine 
officials outlined a long-term program for 
economic development. In view of the in- 
ability of the United States to anticipate 
accurately financjal availabilities and rela- 
tive requirements beyond the next 12 
months, immediate emphasis was placed on 
meeting the initial requirements of the 
Philippine program. 

For these initial requirements the Export- 
Import bank informed the Philippine Gov- 
ernment that it will establish a new line 
of credit of $75 million for financing private 
and public development projects in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Philippine Government was also in- 
formed that, subject to congressional action 
on the additional appropriations being re- 
quested, the Development Loan Fund would 
examine specific projects submitted to it to 
determine whether they would merit De- 
velopment Loan Fund financing in an 
amount not to exceed $50 million. 


mr 


In the course of their talks, the two presi- 
dents were deeply aware of the special sig- 
nificance of their meeting as the heads of 
state of two countries, one of which through 
the revolutionary process and by mutual 
agreement obtained its independence from 
the other. They realized that, in the con- 
text of present events, their meeting would 
provide a valuable object lesson on the re- 
lations of mutual respect and equal justice 
most appropriate to two countries, great or 
small, which share a common faith in free- 
dom and democracy. 

Iv 


President Eisenhower and President Gar- 
cia concluded that the understanding 
reached, as well as the personal relation- 
ships established during this visit, will con- 
tribute significantly to the mutual good 
will and friendship which traditionally sup- 
port Philippines-United States relations. 

C. P. Garcia: 
D. D. EISENHOWER. 


Aside from the reference to the de- 
velopment lgan which. he succeeded in 
getting, despite the many demands upon 
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our Government, the communique 
stands out from similar documents in 
that it underscores the unique and spe- 
cial relationship obtaining between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

Two important statements. have im- 
pressed me as revealing in a new way 
our close attachment to the Filipino 
people. The first one is the statement 
that “any armed attack against the 
Philippines would involve an attack 
against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled.” 

The other statement is more signifi- 
cant in that it shows that the American 
people are not willing to deny to others 
what they claim for themselves. This 
statement, in referring to “the problems 
affecting the military bases operated in 
the Philippines,” expressed the mutual 
confidence of the 2 signatories that 
such questions would be resolved to the 
Satisfaction of the 2 countries “hav- 
ing regard to the sovereign equality” of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
“Sovereign equality” are key words that 
the American people respect and hold as 
vital in their relationship with the 
Philippiries. 

Life magazine was correct when it 
headlined the fact that President 
Garcia had charmed the American peo- 
ple. He achieved this by his forthright 
utterances, his dignified mien, his 
statesmanlike approach to world prob- 
lems. He certainly projected to the 
American people with his winning per- 
sonality the best in Philippine life and 
in achieving this he showed that the ex- 
pectations of the Philippine electorate 
in electing him as their national leader 
were fully justified. 

In continuing Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
as Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, he has shown that he is not 
swayed by partisan politics but only by 
what he believes will best serve Philip- 
pine welfare, and this is another reason 
why he made such a favorable impres- 
sion in Washington. For those of us 
who know Ambassador Romulo have 
seen the dedication and loyalty with 
which he has served his people, the ef- 
fective leadership that he has exercised 
as the head of Philippine representation 
in this country, the persistence and de- 
termination with which he has espoused 
the cause of the Philippine guerrillas 
and veterans—and nobody knows this 
better than we do in Congress—and that 
is why he has won our admiration and 
respect. We who have heard his well 
reasoned and convincing pleas for the 
Philippines appreciate his effectiveness 
and value as Philippine spokesman in 
Washington and cannot but congrat- 
ulate the Filipinos and President Garcia 
for having such dn able and worthy am- 
bassador. No country is better repre- 
sented here than the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States faces 
grave problems in its international rela- 
tions. We are confronted today by a 
crisis in the Middle East. There ‘will be 
others in the future. Our actions will be 
misrepresented and our -national pur- 
poses misunderstood by those bent on 
misrepresenting and misunderstanding 
us. But while we can evoke sentiments 
of gratitude such as that so eloquently 
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expressed by President Garcia ang while 
we can articulate feelings as nobje 
those epitomized in the communiqn 
signed by our President and the 
dent of the Philippines, we can look to 
the future with calm confidence, 

that our Republic will continue to 
the good will and friendship of g free 
and decent world. 












The Pros and Cons of Tobacco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the anti. 
tobacco fanatic, because of the justified 
national fear of cancer, has been geek. 
ing to place tobacco as the cause. This 
charge has never been proved, and it 
would be well for us to ponder the merits 
of both sides of the controversy before 
helping to destroy an industry that pays 
$2,500,000,000 into the tax coffers of the 
United States, supplies the livelihood, in 
whole or in part, to 17 million people, 
and brings comfort, relaxation and en- 
joyment to many. 

The pros and cons of tobacco being 
very much in the public eye right nov, 
I thought it would be interesting to in- 
clude in my remarks the following news 
items and editorial viewpoints: 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 

of July 10, 1958] 
New CIGARETTE REporRT 

A new report from the National Institutes 
of Health has added statistical corroboration 
to previous warnings about the association 
between heavy cigarette smoking and high 
death rates. 

Its major finding, from a study of 200,000 
veterans, was that the death rate of cigarette 
smokers during a 21-year period was 8 
percent higher than the rate among non- 
smokers. The more cigarettes smoked 8 day, 
the higher the rate. Among former smokers, 
fatality rates were lower than those for heavy 
smokers, but still greater than the nonsmoker 
rates. In lung-cancer deaths, as previous 





studies also have found, victims who had” 


been cigarette smokers outnumbered nol- 
smokers 10 to 1. 

These are impressive figures. The trouble, 
however, is that they are nothing more than 
figures. As a purely statistical study, the 
NIH project added no new medical proto 
the alleged pathological dangers of cigarettes. 
Still missing is positive clinical su 
tion of the degree to which smoking 


have caused, or even contributed to, any a 


these deaths. And until this substan 
is provided, there is not likely to be any finil 
resolution of the cigarette controversy. 


The great need, therefore, is unremitting — 


research, both public and private. _ Virtually 
every cigarette company has instituted am 
bitious projects, aimed mainly at the a 
velopment of more effective filters to remov 
tars and nicotine, and some of 

producing dramatic results. But once 


there is no unanimity on whether there #& 
7 harmful | 


tually are carcinogenic or other ~ 
agents in the tars ‘and nicotine. - The’ 


answer to the cigarette. question may om 
only from basic research into the coases 


cancer; heart disease, and other 
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hich the cigarette 1s pictured as a villainous 


o Where does all this leave the smoker? It 
Jeaves him with one more reason for concern 
about his smoking, but still with no firm 
pasis for deciding whether to continue, to 
taper off, or to quit entirely» It is encour- 
aging, therefore, that Surgeon General Bur- 
ney is aware of the need for further public 
explanation and education by the Public 
Health Service which should help the smoker 
interpret the existing facts. 

[From the Daily News of New York July 9, 

1958] 


Cigarette smoking on the strength of an- 
other of those allegedly scientific reports 
asserted to show that cigarettes cause lung 

A 
i Health Service concedes that this be- 
lief is backed up by statistics only, not by 
laboratory experiments. 

Thus, a Government agency will use tax- 
payers’ money to propagandize for a propo- 
sition it cannot prove, in an attempt to in- 
jure or destroy a great industry. 

Maybe, though, the tobacco people should 
be grateful for this planned attack on them. 
In the last 3 years, with fanatics screaming 
on all sides that cigarettes will murder you, 
cigarette sales have been going up, up, and 
up. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
July 8, 1958] 


Untreo States Arp FIGHTS CIGARETTE SCARE 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 


WasHINcTON, July 8—While the Surgeon 
General was announcing a Government 
campaign against heavy smoking yesterday, 
another Government official was urging citi- 
gens to “sit back, relax, and smoke a ciga- 
rette.” 

He is Joe R. Williams, Chief of the To- 
bacco Division of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s marketing services. He helps tobacco 
farmers sell their leaf. ~ . 

Williams said a study.of 300 years of anti-~ 
smoking crusades shows the attacks on to- 
bacco usually end up by stimulating con- 
sumption. 

The current antismoking campaign, 
touched off by a new Government medical 
report on high death rates among heavy 
smokers, will add another few pounds to 
tobacco consumption, Williams predicted. 


AFFECTED HIS WIFE 


“My wife is so disturbed over the current 
health scare that she is now smoking twice 
8$ Many cigarettes as she did a year ago,” 
Williams said. 

He traced the first attacks on tobacco to 
King James I of England, who wrote a book 
titled “A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco” after 
the weed was popularized by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh in 1604. 

The King wrote that since Indians used 

smoke to cure venereal disease, no 
English gentleman would risk the implica- 
tion by indulging in the same remedy. 

Tn 1830, Williams recalls, educators, physi- 
cians, clergymen—and P, T. Barnum— 
launched a campaign on tobacco which 
lasted 30 years. 

Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Greeley crusaded against smoking. 
Tobacco was held responsible for many 
diseases—including cancer and insanity. 

The agen of the cigarette in the 1890's 

& hew antismoking crusade. Be- 
tween 1895 and 1921 a total of 14 States 

the sale of cigarettes, By 1927, all 
of these laws were repealed. 

The Agricult .re Department official calls 
the tobacco health crusade @ big smoke- 
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[From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun of 
June 25, 1958] 


A PROPHET IN THE SMOKE 


For about 5 years now the American 
Cancer Society has been at the forefront 
of the anticigarette chorus, howling away 
mightily. All that time cigarette manufac- 
ture has been growing steadily—from 369 
billion units a year to 410 billion, and an 
estimated 425 billion for 1958. 

One can appreciate, therefore, a certain 
sense of frustration in the cancer society. 
It isn’t altogether a matter of a prophet’s 
being without honor in his own country; 
it’s also a matter of prophecies being sharply 
disputed by other prophets, equally respect- 
able. The statistical relationship between 
lung cancer and cigarette smoking is pro- 
vocative, but it is a statistical relationship 
only and there are many statisticians as 
well as medical authorities who question 
the deduction of a pathological relationship 
therefrom. The cancer society’s: own re- 
searchers and pathologists seem as far today 
as ever from establishing even experimental 
proof that cigarettes cause cancer. 

That may explain the more-than-slight 
trace of asperity that creeps into the public 
utterances of some cancer society spokes- 
men, The other day, for instance, the so- 
ciety’s Dallas outpost was listening to a talk 
by a Dr. Robert J. Samp of the cancer re- 
search staff at the University of Wisconsin 
center. As the speaker addressed his audi- 
ence he became more and more peeved at 
the clouds of tobacco smoke drifting up 
from the auditorium. Finally, unable (like 
Jeremiah) to contain himself, he burst out: 

“Nothing makes me angrier than to watch 
@& person take a puff, and smile and say, 
‘Well, if I’m gonna go, it’s a wonderful way 
to go.’ He will go all right, and there’s an 
excellent possibility the way will not be 
wonderful.” 

If an annoyed prophet, Dr. Samp was at 
least too much the scientist to make his 
prophecy any more explicit. As it stands 
none can disagree, for we all have to go 
sooner or later and the way is not usually 
wonderful no matter what ailment carries 
us Off. But wé were reminded once again 
of the strong Puritan influence in so much 
of the anticigarette preachments. Dr. Samp, 
for example, leaves himself wide open to 
the suspicion that what he resented as much 
as ahything was the spectacle of so many of 
his listeners enjoying themselves with the 
weed he pronounces to be noxious. 

Who can blame him? Prophets are hu- 
man, too, But this incident in its turn 
reminded us of the stand taken by 17th- 
century Puritans against the cruel sport of 
bear-beating. The Puritans opposed it (they 
opposed everything, of course, but notably 
this) not because it caused distress to ani- 
mals but because it gave pleasure to human 
beings. 

It. would be nice to think that Dr. Samp, 
relenting of his severity, has gone back to 
his laboratory to devise some means of elim- 
inating the carcinogenic (cancermaking) 
ingredient in tobacco. But that could hardly 
be, for nobody has as yet conclusively dem- 
onstrated the existence of such an ingre- 
dient in tobacco. As that old English recipe 
for rabbit pie has it: “First, catch a rabbit.” 


[From the New York Journal-American of 

July 7, 1958] . 

Neep More Proor or CIGARETTE CANCER 
Lonpon, July 7.—The United States Gov- 
ernment needs more evidence on the rela- 
tionship "between smoking and lung cancer 
before deciding whether to warn against 
cigarettes as the British Government has 
done, world ¢ancer experts were told today. 
Dr. John R. Heller, director of the Na- 
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tional Cancer Institute, Bethesda, made the 
point in an address prepared for delivery 
before the Seventh International Cancer 
Congress here. 

Heller said investigations now under way 
are expected to provide the additional facts. 

“In fact, a review of new epidemiological 
data will. be presented to Congress on 
Wednesday by Dr. Harold F. Dorn of the 
National Institute of Health,” he said. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


Heller said the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service and 
the American Cancer Society have taken the 
position that “excessive cigarette smoking is 
one of the factors in lung cancer causation.” 
He continued: 

“We believe that more research is needed 
to identify, isolate and eliminate fhe vari- 
ous factors in excessive cigarette smoking 
that can cause cancer, as well as on the role 
of air pollution and other factors that may 
cause cancer of the lung in man.” 

Heller said a “decisive blow” will be dealt 
cancer in the United States if exfoliative 
cytology—which has been used successfully 
in the detection of uterine cancer—can be 
applied to the early diagnosis of cancer in 
other sites. 

The cytology technique involves taking 
& sample of material from the suspected 
cancer site and then studying it for the 
presence of cancer cells. 





[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of July 8, 1958] 


UNITED StaTEs Backs Down ON CANCER 
CAUSE 


WASHINGTON, July 8—The United States 
Public Health Service says it is obvious 
heavy smoking is not the sole cause of lung 
cancer, but it said last night a new study 
adds further to the growing weight of evi- 
dence that there is a high degree of statisti- 
cal association between lung cancer and 
heavy and prolonged cigarette smoking. 

The Service issued the statement in con- 
nection with a report made public over the 
weekend that a study of the deaths of 7,382 
veterans found a-much higher death rate 
among cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers. 

The report, compiled by Dr. Harold F. 
Dorn, chief statistician of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, also said the lung-cancer 
death rate among regular cigarette smokers 
was about 10 times that of nonsmokers. 

This was challenged by Timothy V. Hart- 
nett, chairman of the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee. He said Mr. Dorn’s study 
ignored all factors except tobacco smoking 
and admittedly included no clinical or lab- 
oratory research. 

Without directly referring to Mr. Hart- 
nett’s statement, the Health Service ac- 
knowledged in last night’s statement that 
lung cancer, of course, also occurs among 
those who do not smoke. 

And it added that the factors in heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking which may 
cause lung cancer have not been demon- 
strated by clinical or laboratory research. 





Long Way To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my’ remarks in the Recorp, I 
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inelude the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of, Monday, 
July 28, 1958: 

Lonc War To Go 


It is good news that the Army’s Jupiter-C 
missile has put another earth satellite into 
orbit—the fourth and heaviest (38.43 
pounds) to be launched successfully by our 
country thus far. Named Explorer IV, it is 
equipped to send back information about 4 
mysterious band of intense radiation in 
space, and that is what it is doing now as 
it travels around with 3 of its predecessors 
still up there—Explorer I (30.8 pounds), 
Vanguard E (3.25 pounds), and Russia’s Sput- 
nik HI (2,925 pounds). 

These comparative weight figures are 
worth keeping in mind. They mean, of 
course, that the United States, even while 
it takes proper satisfaction in the progress 
represented by its latest manmade moon, 
has no reason whatever to feel complacent. 
On the contrary, the difference between Ex- 
plorer IV’s 38.43 pounds and Sputnik III's 
2,925 pounds is so great as to leave no room 
for doubt that we still lag far behind the So- 
viet Union in spatial rocket power and tech- 
nology. In fact, as experts like the Army’s 
Dr. Wernher von Braun have warned, we will 
need to carry on at least another year or 
year and a half of developmental effort be- 
fore we can hope to match what the Rus- 
sians have already achieved in this field. 
Meanwhile, they can be counted upon to do 
their best to keep ahead of us. 

All this speaks pretty much for itself. 
Since it bears directly upon our country’s 
position vis-a-vis Russia, militarily as well 
as scientifically, it plainly indicates that we 
should do everything possible, as fast as pos- 
sible, to catch up. As far as space is con- 
cerned, the new legislation enacted by Con- 
gress promises to be a big help to that end. 
But perhaps what is needed in addition, as 
Senator LynNpon JoHNSON Ras declared, is 
a@ greater sense of urgency among Americans 
everywhere, in and out of Government. 





Conservation Leaders Oppose Change in 
Apportionment of Revenues From Tax 


on Sporting Goeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, offi- 
cials of the State of Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department, as well as of many 
other States, are seriously concerned 
about a change in the method of appor- 
tioning revenues derived from the excise 
taxes levied on hunting and. fishing 
equipment which are proposed by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior. 

For 20 years a method of apportion- 
ment. has been used which gave recog- 
nition to the special problems and needs 
of States which contain big game hunt- 
ing areas. My own State of Wisconsin 
is one of these; our deer hunting is 
among the best offered in ali the States 
in the Union. Management of big game 
is a special and separate problem from 
that of managing small game. It in- 
creases the costs of managing a given 
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area above what the cost would be to 
maintain small game alone on the same 
area. 

At a meeting earlier this month of the 
Midwest. Association of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, held in Bismarck, N. 
Dak., the problems arising from the 
proposed change were discussed thor- 
oughly. Continuation of the present 
method for the time being was recom- 
mended, to permit time for working out 
a more satisfactory improvement which 
would be equitable to all the States, yet 
give due recognition to the needs. of 
States which must deal with the special 
problems arising from big game man- 
agement. 

I fee! strongly, Mr. President, that the 
proposed change should be postponed to 
allow time for the adjustments requested 
by the Midwestern Association. 

‘I hope that Congress will give close 
attention to this problem, and that in 
doing so the recommendations of the 
commissioners—who are particularly 
well qualified to evaluate the questions 
which it poses—will be considered thor- 
oughly. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the resolution adopted by 
the Midwest commissioners printed at 
this point in the Appendix of ‘the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MIDWEST ASSOCIATION 
or FisH AND GAME CoMMISSIONERS, MEET- 

ING. AT Brsmarcx, N. Dax. 


Whereas Public Law 415, better known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed in 
1987 and provided that the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be distrib- 
uted to the various States by the Department 
of the Interior on the basis of a formula 
which included equal weight to land area of 
each State and to the number of paid hunt- 
ing license holders as certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the State Fish and 
Game Departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years “the number 
of paid license holders” has been interpreted 
to mean “the number of hunting licenses 
sold” and apportionment of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds has been based on this assumption 
with the full knowledge and approval of the 
Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas many people purchase both big 
game and small game, resident, and non- 
resident hunting licenses, and it is a well- 
recognized fact that a certain number of peo- 
ple in every State in the Union more 
than one hunting license—such duplication 
can be determined only by a most compre- 
hensive and costly statistical survey; and 

Whereas it is now determined by the De- 
partment of Interior that the method of cer- 
tification of hunters by the various State fish 
and game departments is no longer consid- 
ered valid and, therefore, large sums of State 
fish and game management funds must be 
expended for statistical surveys to determine 
the actual number of hunters in each State, 
such survey may cost up to $35,000 annually 
per State, which money will be forever lost 
to game management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Midwest 
Pish, Game and Conservation Commission- 
ers meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 

request the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to continue for 
the time being the method which has been 
in effect. for 20 years for computing the Pitt- 
— apportionment; be it fur- 
ther ‘ 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
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eries and Wildlife be requested to + 
feasibility of amending the Pittman. = 
son Act to use as 4 basis for the license oom, 
putation for any State, a maximum fee ' 
big game license and one small ‘ 
for any one individual. After such study the 
Bureau shall submit the results along with 
their recommendation to the : 
States for their review and if approveq 
majority of the states the Bureay cae 
mend suitable legislation to amend the act; 
be it further 








Resolved, That copies of this resolution be - 


forwarded to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and Members of Congress of the 
member States of this association. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Pr a 
similar resolution was adopted by the 
Western Association of State Fish a) 
Game Commissioners, representing {] 
Western States, at their meeting June 
25, 1958, at Sun Valley, Idaho. E ask 
unanimous consent that this 
also be printed at this point in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the resaly- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING CHANGES IN Prpenap 
Am Acts 

Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Act, more commonly known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, has sinee its 
enactment in 1939 been a tremendous asset 
to the wildlife conservation programs of the 
States; and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion. 
ment of these Federal aid funds to the 
States had the unqualified endorsement of 
all 48 States; and 

Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 
19 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment 
formula; and be it further i 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
goes on record as being opposed to spending 
any of the sportsmen’s funds for determining 
the number of duplicate licenses. sold and 
being in favor of continuing the present 
method of certifying license sales. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 39th 
annual conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
25, 1958. 





Huron, S. Dak., Editor Objects to Bipatti- 
sanship in Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, fa | 


several years the editor of the 
Plainsman: of Huron, S. Dak., has a 
fered cogent objections to the = 


ways be considered a bipartisan —_ 
Mr. Robert Lusk, the Huron editer, 
himself an 


ing. He has consistently tried to 
late public debate and discussion 


conflicting viewpoints relating t bot 7 


foreign and domestic issues. 
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believe that Mr. Lusk’s 
coher wt taken. It is true that 
the national interest should always take 
ty over partisan expediency. But 
the notion that there is no room for 
orous political differences in the 
formulation of American foreign policy is 
a dangerous one. As a matter of fact 
the chief difference between policy in 
a democracy and a dictatorship is that 
the former stems from open and honest 
on of differing points of view, 


-while the latter is an official line not 


subject to criticism. 

In an editorial of July 13, 1958, in the 
Daily Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., which 
includes a reprint from the British 

e, Punch, Mr. Lusk underscores 
the weaknesses in carrying bipartisan- 
ship to extremes. I believe that the 
Members of Congress will find the fol- 
Jowing editorial comment of interest: 

THE PUBLISHER’S NOTEBOOK 

(By Bob Lusk) 
SHOWING 


For years the Daily Plainsman has fought 
an almost lone war against bipartisanship 
in America’s foreign policy, as well as bi- 

hip in numerous domestic fields. 

Whether bipartisanship is the cause or the 
éffect of the decrease to virtual nothingness 
of legitimate and effective debate on public 
policy in this country, at any rate, in the 
opinion of this newspaper, unless the trend 
is reversed, and soon, democracy will shortly 
be hanging on the ropes in these United 
States. 

There have been small encouraging signs 
that some others than this newspaper are 
awakening to the danger. To date, however, 
they are still afraid to risk doing anything 
so controversial as to oppose bipartisanship 
openly. 

However, Americans, so sensitive to foreign 
opinion, might be pushed to running the risk 
of being branded as opponents to together- 
ness were they to realize the fact that abroad 
people are beginning to lump the United 
States in a class with Russia as far as the 
effectiveness of their democratic processes 
are concerned. 

PUNCH 


At any rate, in the latest issue of Punch 
Magazine of London to arrive on these shores, 
the United States and Russia are listed side 
by side in the matter of conformism. 

What Punch is worried about is that Eng- 
land may be following suit. 

Punch’s interesting discussion of the whole 
question of public togetherness appears in 
the form of a book review. Because of its 
timeliness, tt is being reprinted herewith in 
its entirety: . 

“I doubt whether today there are three 
Papers that would pay good money for ar- 
ticles cutting Mr. Macmillan or Mr. Gaitskell 
into little bits. It would be even harder to 
Sell a slashing attack on the poet layreate 
or the Pope or the president of the Royal 
Society or the various patriarchs. I am not 
talking about personal abuse; there has been 
no hope of getting away with that since the 
Press insuring against libel. I am 
ae about criticism of opinions pressed 

ome ruthlessly, with every evasion and hes- 
ltancy and logical flaw exposed with relish. 
we we follow 

Ormism we are going to sacrifice our 
centtvenees, our only national asset with 
bap value. Apparently in America, the 
te who wins approval and promotion is 
> man who gently contributes to steering 
PY esacemnten in the direction the majority 
ia members want. To the 
Truth emerges from argument;. but 


ineteasingly the young seem to be 
that truth will emerge from guessing the 


anything but 


America and Russia -into. 
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way the decision is likely to go. In the past, 
vigor in controversy and vigor in action have 
generally gone together; but now compare 
the genteel disputation of the distinguished 
men and women on the brains trust with 
the gusto of the debates that Mr. Vincent 
Brome describes in his recent book “Six Stu- 
dies in Quarreling” (Cresset, 21/-). Shaw 
and Wells and Belloc and Chesterton argued 
in print and on the platform, and while they 
argued they entertained, and while they 
entertained they taught. They may have 
written too much, but they provided a large 
public with a far more closely reasoned con- 
troversial prose than you find in any present- 
day newspaper. And things happened as a 
result of the influence of their arguments 
on public opinion. 
* “DULL 


“Today, apart from the very rare television 
program like Free Speech, there is hardly 
any war of ideas. Politicians’ speeches are so 
dull and apologetic that very few papers 
bother to report them at all. Parliamen- 
tary debates have ceased to have any rele- 
vance to the content of legislation. (The 
only public argument for years that has come 
anywhere near the classic argument on free 
trade and protection in the days of Cham- 
berlain and Asquith was about capital pun- 
ishment, perhaps because the suppression 
of healthy vituperation has encouraged the 
growth of fantasies of murder). The theater 
is slightly livelier than politics; but the plays 
that have stirred up audiences have gen- 
erally been expressions of moods rather than 
beliefs. Look Back in Anger spoke for a 
generation but it did not really stimulate 
assertion and counterasser- 
tion: ‘Jimmy Porter is a special case. He is 
suffering from a psychological illness’ against 
‘Jimmy Porter is representative of youth 
today. He expresses its bitter frustration.’ 
Ask, as once a pamphlet asked, What then 
shall we do? and neither side gives much 
of an answer. They merely sit back and 
wait, and you cannot make a political policy 
or a literature out of waiting. 

“Mr. Brome’s examples include Coulton 
versus Belloc on the Medieval Church, Wells 
versus James on the Nature of the Novel, 
Belloc versus Wells on Natural Selection, and 
Shaw versus Chesterton on Socialism and 
Distributism, and his interest in the con- 
troversialist as a human type leads him to 
include Henry Arthur Jones in his enter- 
taining miscellany. The chief impression 
from his quotations is that nobody talked 
down and nobody pulled a punch out of 
politeness. ‘There are literary controversies 
today, but they are carried on almost entirely 
in magazines with very small and specialized 
sales. Only the New Statesman’s John Berger 
on painting and the Observer’s Kenneth 
Tynan on plays treat particular criticisms as 
battles in a war. Whether you. accept or 
reject their point of view at least they have 
one and are always prepared to fight for it. 
Religious controversy is dead, except, pre- 
sumably, in theological journals. Nobody 
criticizes bishops or fudges in the press, a 
new and dangerous silence. 

. “DETAILS ‘ 

“The controversies in newspaper corre- 
spondence columns are about little factual 
details. How long is it since capitalism and 
socialism or Catholicism and Protestantism 
or, if you like, optimism and pessimism 
argued it out day after day in print? Now 
it is old fashioned to suggest that politics 
ought to be about policy. . The public-rela- 
tions boys in the backroom fit the policy to 
the possible vote. It may well be that at 
this very moment Mr. St1achey and Mr. Cros- 
land and Mr. Crossman are molding the next 
Labor Government’s queen speech. What 
widely read Conservative is publicly cross- 
examining making them reveal their 
differences in a) to questions of equal- 
ity or nationalization? What Conservative 
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is in Shaw’s position of being able to demand 
an answer? One of the weaknesses of ‘But- 
skellism,’ much as the electorate seem to like 
it, is that it devitalizes public life. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Mr. Bevan have raised far 
more people’s blood pressure than Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Gaitskell, but they have made poli- 
tics dramatic and electors active. If the ordi- 
nary political parties are not colorful a bored 
public will turn to parties that are. The 
unexpected revival of fascism may be partly 
due to the fact that it is no longer done to 
give Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell hell. 
“R. G. G. Price.” 





Federal Controls of Education—Words of 
the Past and Present 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor to serve in the Congress for 14 
years. During much of that time, I have 
watched with growing apprehension an 
increasing tendency by many of our peo- 
ple to unload on the Federal doorstep 
what should be the responsibilities of the 
family, the local, or the State govern- 
ment. 

One of those responsibilities is educa- 
tion. 

For the past several years, the halls 
of Congress have swarmed with advo- 
cates of Federal appropriations for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
vocational education, guidance, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships, and student 
loans. 

Each idea for Federal direction of edu- 
cation is couched in terms of an emerg- 
ency. Each one is inevitably adorned 
in the trappings of a special situation. 
The pattern is consistent. We are almost 
literally asked to believe that the United 
States will decay in the likeness of an- 
cient Rome unless a Washington bureau- 
cracy assumes command of education. 

Up to date, the Congress has resisted 
these flamboyant appeals in the critical 
field of education. It has managed to 
keep its head above water in a veritable 
flood of unthinking, unreasoning emo- 
tion. 

But now, during the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, there is talk and pro- 
posed legislation—H. R. 13247, National 
Defense Education Act of 1958—for a 
new Federal venture in education. Ob- 
viously a new scarecrow, another tune on 
that old saw, national defense. 

We are deafened by variations of stale 
and musty arguments in behalf of this 
outrageous scheme. 

Last year, we were asked to intrude 
the Federal Government into education 
on the grounds that there was a crisis 
in school construction. That was a 
dud. There never was such a boom in 
schoolroom construction. This year, we 
are besieged by a clamor for Federal 
direction of education on the grounds 
it is vital to national defense. 
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What about next year? What will be 
the emergency in the 86th Congress? 
We may be sure that the 25-year-old 
lobby for Federal aid will drum one up. 

I shall not be with you. My stay in 
this Chamber nears its end. I shall 
watch the next Congress from the view- 
point of an average citizen and taxpayer. 
But I can foresee, at this moment, that 
the struggle to keep education free is 
far from ended, and now is the time to 
prepare for the assault against freedom 
that is bound to come in 1959. 

The possibility of Federal control of 
education cannot escape us when we see 
how many Federal programs incubate 
and seldom die. It is not enough to in- 
sert a line or paragraph in any bill which 
states that the Federal Government shall 
not control education, regardless of the 
Federal funds allotted to the purpose. 
No such inclusion is a guaranty. We 
must bear in mind the blunt fact that 
wherever there is Federal appropriation, 
there must be Federal control. 

Do we want a _ central education 
agency? May God forbid. It is the fu- 
ture and not alone the present we must 
think about. What assurance can we 
have against the possibility of some fu- 
ture administration that would seek to 
conform our youth to its particular way 
of thinking? ‘There is an old saying 
that powers lodged in some hands will 
be respected, but if the same powers are 
inherited by other hands, they can be 
destructive. 

I have brought together for your files 
and for your possible guidance in the 
years ahead a number of quotations on 
the subject of Federal intervention in 
education. Some of the statements were 
made several years ago—and the authors 
today are in sharp variance with their 
expressed viewpoints of the past. Other 
statements are as new as last week. 

These quotations may be ammunition 
for my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who are determined that education 
shall not suffer from bondage to the Fed- 
eral Government. The classroom must 
remain a lasting evidence of our devo- 
tion to the principle of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the following quotations 


require no further explanation. They 

tell their own story. 

QUOTES OF THE PAsT AND PRESENT ON FEDERAL 
AID 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1949: “I would flat- 
ly oppose any grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all States in the union for educa- 
tional purposes. Such a policy would create 
an ambition—almost «a requirement—to 
spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely destroy and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues.” (Quoted by 
Ross Roy in Vital Speeches). 

President Eisenhower, 1956: “Geographical 
balance of power is essential to our form 
of free society. If you take the centralizing 
shortcut every time something is to be done, 
you will perhaps sometimes get quick ac- 
tion. But there is no perhaps about the 
price you will pay for your impatience; the 
growth of a swollen bureaucratic monster 
government in Washington, in whose shadow 
our State and local governments will ulti- 
mately wither-and die.” 

President’s [Eisenhower] Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, second 
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report, 1958: “The Committee recommends 
that private, local, and State sources in- 
crease their support of scholarship funds to 
several times the present amount and num- 
ber of scholarships: The Committee believes 
that, insofar as assistance by the Federal 
Government is concerned, it should not at 
the present time, in the light of the consid- 
erations presented earlier in this chapter, 
undertake to provide new scholarships 
(other than work-study) for undergraduate 
students.” 

John Foster Dulles, December 28, 1949: 
“The Federal Government is no independent 
source of funds. It has to get what it gives. 
Whatever money it spends for education 
must be taken away from local communi- 
ties—from individuals. Why not leave the 
responsibility with them, where the money 
is and where the responsibility is normally 
the deepest and most conscientious? 

“We can be confident that educational re- 
sponsibilities will generally be discharged at 
the local level if Federal taxes permit and 
if we get over the illusion that Federal aid 
is a financially painless operation. Then 
our children will get education that is 
guided by parental and religious care rather 
than by remote control. And they will be 
kept beyond the grasp of any who, in the 
future, might win national power and feel 
that education ought to conform our youth 
to their particular way of thinking.” ; 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, December 1957: “The 
training of young minds is one of the most 
powerful forces known to civilization. In 
the wrong hands—in the hands of ruthless 
men bent on world domination—education 
can become a dangerous thing.” 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey, June 1957: 
“More elementary and secondary school 
bonds were sold than in any 9-month period 
in our history. * * * In the past 4 years 
$8.8 billion has been spent for school con- 
struction—more than had been spent in the 
preceding 20 years.” 

Senator LyNDoN JoHNson, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader, United States Sen- 
ate, 1958: “The primary direction of educa- 
tion should be in the hands of local govern- 
ment. 

“On anything as highly personal as edu- 
cation, our people are entitled to determine 

the future of their children. 

“This means that the school system should 
be handled by that branch of government 
which is closest to our people.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
1942, Wickard v. Filburn (3170.58. 111-113). 
“Tt is hardly lack of due process (of law) 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” 

Senator Harry C. Brrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, United States Senate, 1957: “We must 
realize that creeping paternalism of the 
Federal Government is just as bad as creep- 
ing socialism. The end result is the same— 
the destruction of the principles of free gov- 
ernment.” 

John M. Stalnaker, president, March 20, 
1958, National Merit Scholarship Corp.: “A 
large eral program of say 40,000 scholar- 

would probably have as its major effect 
discouraging ‘existing private and State ef- 
forts and would not significantly help able 
students not already being helped.” 

Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion Association of American Universities, 
1952: “The strength of higher education is 
founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, 
its attraction to intelligence, its capacity 
to stimulate investigation and originality, 
its power to produce freemen who . will 
guide our country wisely, and serve it well, 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be 
protected if it becomes dependent upon any 
dominant support, no matter how beneficent 
or how enlightened that support may pres- 
ently appear to be, Such independence will 


be threatened if higher education is 
jected to further influence from the Federal 
is 

and in 







Government * * *. In these 

sciences and humanities) public 
notoriously given to snap judgment 
them centralized eontrol could be Used 

do great damage * * *. Direct _* 
trol would in the end produce ‘university 
mediocrity, and compliance.” r 

Enoch R. Needles, president, the 
Joint Council, January 1958: “To gen 
the Russian rocket and satellite re 
weakness in American technology ig talon 
ing and erroneous.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman, presid Whea 
ton College, 1958: “We believe that ie 
scholarships, good as they may seen 
the outside, can be a real handicap ou 
highest interests of the American people.” 
Marans 4 M. ana president, American 

mbly and a te Department consuit. 
ant, March 1958: . ’ : 

“The bill will smother science educa. 
tion by making private support una 

“Whatever you do, my brethren, don't get 
a built-in dependence of science on wa 
When fear ends, support will evaporate” ‘ 

The American Legion, policy approved in 
national convention, September 16-19, 1957: 
“The National Government should avoid in- 
terference, control or direction in éduc. 
tional processes of programs of the respec. 
tive States, either directly or indirectly q 
by grants-in-aid, school construction, ap 
propriation, curriculum or program control, 
or by action of any agency, branch or de- 
partment of the United States Government" 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 1957: “T think 
this is a responsibility the States and local 
governments can and should bear.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 50th annul 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “We should 
preserve as mueh of our Government » 
Possible as close as possible to the people 
* * * no nation worth its salt, was ever 
built from the top down * * * we need mor 
effective work done at the State level, with 
enough nerve to levy the taxes to get needed 
work done.” 

Governor Clyde, of Utah, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “Only in 
those cases where State lines interfere with 
effective accomplishment should we look to | 
the the Great White Father in Washingt 
for assistance.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 19: 
“Once you establish this principle, you wil 
have sounded the death knell of independent ” 
State and local o Sh 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, bith } 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“Here's my definition of Federal aid: i 
means we raise our taxes to send some money 
to Washington, then we raise more fn 
order to provide the matching funds, Then 
we raise more again to pay the brokerage 

tax, in order to get a fraction of the money 


back.” . 
. a) 
1958: i 
















Governor Foss, of South 
annual governors’ conference, May 1 
“No government at any level has anything 
offer free.” Spa 4 

Gov. William P. Stratton, of Mlinols, 191 
“Many people feel—as I 4 there 
great danger, no matter how high 
the program miay 
public, that our 
perhaps beyond recovery, 
Federal Government move 
education. eee 

“we do not need Federal aid for si” 
in Tlinois.” a 

Governor Stratton, of Tilinois, 
governors’ conference, May 1958: 
that 1s our Federal system relies 
strength of our States * * * in s¢ 
of functions and services, the St 
perform more effectively and 
accept that responsibility.” 

Governor O'Neill, of Ohio, 50th A 
ernors’ Conference, May 1958: 
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ly and much better *.* * in the 


se permalt the program to move faster.” 
Lt. Gov. Carroll Gartin, of Mississippi, 
1957: “All districts can meet needs with 
state aid * * * Federal aid not needed. 

Governor Chandler, of Kentucky, 50th An- 
nual Governors’ Conference, May -1958: 
“There are many sins being committed in 
the name of education. * * * Irecommend & 
complete overhaul of the tax structure of the 
Federal Government, with a view of return- 

some of the sources to the States.” 

Bell Timmerman, dr., Governor 
of South Carolina, 1957: “No one on the na- 
dional level is endowed with sufficient knowl- 

to predetermine accurately the future 
needs of the whole country. The problem of 
school construction is too intricate 
to be handled by long distance. Too many 
yatiable factors are involved in intelligent 
ng. These factors multiply as we move 
from the district level to the community 
level and then to the local school level. It 
is farcical to think that a program can be 
developed in Washington to meet the needs 
of the Nation.” 

Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, 1957: 
“We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them.” 

Governor Handley, of Indiana, July 22, 
1958: 

“Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly establish its self-per-' 
petuating existence. 

“Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
dled locally and individually.” 


Governor Handley wrote me last week 
that a statewide survey showed that all 
the high standing students needing fi- 
nancial help had been provided for. 

Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, 1957: 
“Federal school aid would mean they'd try 
to _ our schools.” 

. Thomas B. § . of a, 1957: 
‘t am vigorously “aan = og poe 
ald program in this field under whatever 


“aan GPheed® fc08 | 
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sembly of the State of Indiana, the House of 

atives concurring, 1957: “The Con- 
tess of the United States be it is hereby, 
a to reject any all efforts 
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ogram we can cut Federal red-. 
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and Federal invasion, encroachment, or in- 
fringement of the fundamental right, obli- 
gation, and duty of the people and their 
local governmental authority to provide, su- 
pervise, amd control the education of the 
children of this State or the educational 
processes concomitant thereon which would 
directly or indirectly infringe upon the rights, 
duties, and obligations of local or State gov- 
ernments.” i 

John C. Lynn, legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, March 13, 
1958: Counties and communities throughout 
the Nation are spending unprecedented sums 
for new schoolroom construction, and efforts 
are being made to increase teachers’ salaries 
and to improve the overall conditions of our 
schools. Local people understand this chal- 
lenge and will meet it through local taxa- 
tion without Federal assistance and without 
Federal controls.” 5 

Mrs, William 8S. Shary, president, New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, April 5, 1958: 
“The New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs * * * affirms its belief in our tradi- 
tional American. principles and policies of 
State and local support and control of, and 
responsibility for, education, and urges the 
Congress to reject provisions for Federal Aid 
to Education.” 

Mrs. Prederic A. Groves, president general, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1956: 
“Pederal aid means Federal control. You 
cannot get away from the fact that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1957: “The National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution has continuously 
opposed Federal aid to education, believing 
such aid could lead to Government control 
of all public schools, thereby removing State 
and local control.” 

Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president, Associ- 
ation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Inc., April 2, 1958: “Make no mistake about 
it, ‘one shot’ Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only one shot for the dope 
addict. And there is a mountain of evi- 
dence to prove it.” | 

Gordon L. Calvert, July 1958, Investment 
Bankers Association of America: ‘The great 
success with which the needed classrooms 
rapidly are being provided without Federal 
aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public 
school enrollment, the large classroom con- 
struction programs presently under way and 
financed for the next several years (demon- 
strated by record sales of school bonds and 
approval of a high e of school 
bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to 
conclude that State and local educational 
agencies can and will provide the needed 
classrooms without Federal aid.” 

Southern States Industrial Council: “The 
council opposes Federal aid to education, in- 
cluding Federal aid to school construction.” 

National Association of Manufacturers: 
“The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction and control of the pub- 
lic school system shall remain in State and 
local hands, close to the people and respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs, or shall even- 
tually be transferred to'a central government 
authority.” 

Dr. Brantley Watson, March 1958 Educa- 
tion Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

“When our entrance into the space age was 
dramatized last fall, State and local reaction 
was immediate and is still mounting. State 
and local boards of education are reviewing 
the curriculums, the methods, and the stand- 
ards of their schools. In community after 
community, we are finding an aroused leader- 


stitutionally 
are likewise being 
and means to maintain effective schools. 
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“On the other hand, there are no studies 
showing that local and State leaders believe 
that any space age emergency in education 
exists, which requires Federal intervention 
in science education, or in guidance, or in 
scholarships.” 





The Lemley Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
among the recent commentary on Judge 
Lemley’s Little Rock order is that of the 
American Veterans Committee which 
appeared in the July-August issue of the 
AVC Bulletin. 

Consistent with its position that its 
concern is for the citizen first, the vet- 
eran second, the AVC has traditionally 
been in the forefront of progressive ac- 
tion to protect civil rights. 

The following editorial, which I in- 
clude in the Recorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, is a succinct appraisal 
of the issues involved in the Little Rock 
court order: 

Judge Lemley sought to justify his order 
for restoration of segregation at Little Rock 
by pointing to the overt acts of vandalism 
and the deep-seated popular opposition in 
Little Rock to the principle of integration, 
which, as is known, runs counter to the 
pattern of southern life which has existed 
for over 300 years. 

His reasoning is, of course, flatly contrary 
to the Supreme Court’s explicit ruling in 
1955 that “the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them.” 

But his order is especially notable for two 
reasons: (1) It subordinates law to anarchy 
and mob rule; (2) ft furnishes a new shib- 
boleth to the segregationists for subverting 
the Constitution into a program of neverism. 

Although Judge Lemley candidly admitted 
that the rioting, vandalism, anonymous 
phone calls, and other disorderly conduct 
were perpetrated by segregationists, not by 
the Negroes, yet his order punishes the wrong 
persons. It bows to the larrikinalian scoff- 
aws and the instigators of violence, and 
denies the constitutional rights of the Negro 
children who have done no wrong. 

Judge Lemley’s ruling sanctions commo- 
tion and violence as the means whereby 
segregation may be maintained and the 
Constitution evaded. Even if-his order for 
resegregation could lessen the number of 
racial incidents in Little Rock, its inevitable 
effect would be to encourage them at dozens 
of other places. Nor will Little Rock itself 
be aided by this judiciil kneeling to hood- 
lumism, for neither that community, nor any 
community, can lomg evade the ultimate 
choice between mob rule and compliance 
with law. The mob knows no limits or bar- 
riers. And no matter how bad a mob may 
be, it is infinitely worse when a court recog- 
nizes it as a legal basis for subverting the 
law. 

Equally shocking is the new technique 
which the Lemley ruling propagates for de- 
stroying the constitutional guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws. Just as the 
1896 decision gave lip service to the 
constitutional command of equality, but de- 
stroyed it under the guise of “but separate,” 
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so the Lemley order acknowledges the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision but 
subverts it by asserting that “the time for 
the enjoyment of that right has not yet 
come.” 

Judge Lemley’s order is clearly cut from 
the same cloak that the Southern diehards 
have woven to smother the Constitution in 
the fog of dawdling, delay, and defiance. 
The true purpose of Southern gradualism 
is revealed in the comment of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News that integration at Lit- 
tle Rock should be set aside “for, oh say, 
664 generations.” by basing his order on 
“300 years” of “southern life,” and tailor- 
ing it to fit the 2%2 years that Governor 
Faubus is expected to hold his office, Judge 
Lemley was reflecting the same sort of atti- 
tude. 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted in 1868. It was supposed to 
have settled the question of first-class citi- 
zenship for all. In the 90 years that have 
gone by, only 1 Negro boy has graduated 
from Little Rock’s Central High School. 
How much longer must it be before the 
promise of “equal protection of the laws” 
becomes something more than a promise to 
the ear that is broken to the hope? 

In this great struggle between constitu- 
tional morality and law, on the one hand, 
and blind prejudice and civil disorder on 
the other, AVC must not falter from its his- 
toric and traditional insistence that the 
Constitution means what it says and means 
it now. We reject the slogan of gradualism. 
We are not against orderly progress, but 
we shall not condone or acquiesce in the 
distortion of “deliberate speed” into a pro- 
gram of neverism. AVC will continue in 
the vanguard of those who work for full 
enjoyment of constitutional rights for all, 
now and in the future. 





Impressions of Brussels Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I received from a friend who visited the 
Brussels Fair and whom I asked for 
some comments on the fair: 

HEIDELBERG, July 14, 1958. 

Immediately after returning from the 
Brussels Fair on June'14, I set down some 
notes intending to record my immediate 
impressions, but it’s now a month since I 
was there so my feelings are no longer quite 
80 vivid. 

Generally, I feel it is beautiful show. 
The landscaping is most effective, particu- 
larly in the use of water and trees. I have 
no impression of the high price of food since 
my appetite is small and I’m better off stop- 
ping for frequent snacks. For 20 cents you 
can get a nice crisp rol) filled with ham or 
some other meat or cheese. Bars for fruit 
and milk drinks are strategically placed too 
and the drinks don’t cost much. Most peo- 
ple buy these picnic things and find a nice 
cool place to sit. Coca-cola is probably the 
most popular drink at the fair. In our 
pavilion the best seller is soft ice cream in 
cones for 20 cents. On the 2 days I went 
to the fair, I saw people waiting in lines to 
buy the ice cream. I felt the ice cream 
counter could be. played up a bit more and 
quicker and more efficient service could be 
given. The cream is to be had in a soda 
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fountain setup in the gallery of the United 
States pavilion. 

It is obvious that the Belgians around 
Brussels will make a big profit on the fair. 
Hundreds of temporary jobs\have been pro- 
vided and many families with guest rooms 
have a bonanza. I believe the family in 
whose house I stayed in a brand new sec- 
tion not yet complete called Avenue des 
Consiellations, will make a modest fortune 
this summer. They are sleeping in the liv- 
ing room in order to rent their two bed- 
rooms. Nearly all the homes in this area 
have garages and the car I saw most fre- 
quently parked in them was the Mercedes. 
Incidentally, although there was a bath in 
the house, no hot water- was provided for 
washing. I got a very poor impression of 
the Brussels streetcar conductors who are 
brusque and ill-informed about directions. 
They are a poor advertisement for Belgium. 


The much discussed fashion show in our 
pavilion left me quite cold. To begin with 
there are 22 mannequins of whom I under- 
stand only 2 are Americans. The clothes I 
saw were mostly bathing suits and ugly sack 
dresses with even uglier hats. 

From the outside, the United States pa- 
vilion is the most beautiful at the fair, es- 
pecially at night. I heard people stopping 
and saying, “c’est magnifique.” Inside, one 
has the impression of airy spaciousness. The 
round fioor plans from the point of view 
of propaganda is poor. True, nobody feels 
trapped, but the casual observer may not 
see much of significance. I found the early 
Americana very good and am one of those 
who does not like the contemporary United 
States art on display. I observed that the 
European hoi poloi was like me in either not 
taking it seriously or being frankly amused. 
The Russian pavilion is also light and airy 
but not beautiful. They built it so they 
can take it apart and lug it back to Holy 
Mother Russia. Their center display is most 
effective and always swarming with people. 
Sputnik makes our bathing beauty center- 
piece seem pretty frivolous. The Russians 
also have booths selling all sorts of souve- 
nirs you cannot buy in Russia. I have two 
accounts on my desk of Easter trips to Rus- 
sia by United States teachers here, and they 
both mention the lack of souvenirs. Russian 
officials questioned them closely on what 
they would like as souvenirs. Russia has a 
wonderful opportunity at the fair. Their 
book display and sales booth is outstanding. 
Good books printed in all important lan- 
guages by the Soviet Press. I bought five 
books, 2 paperbacks and 3 hard covers for 
$2. Perhaps this book business is to try to 
convince us of their superior culture. All 
these books are in excellent English. There 
is the Three Bears by Tolstoi, The Fisher- 
man and the Goldfish by Pushkin, Gogol’s 
Evenings Near the Village of Dikanka, Vera 
Chaplina’s charming Zoo Babies, and an 
effort to make the Russian schoolboy a good 
little Russian citizen by one N. Nosov. I 
could find not one speck of Communist 
propaganda in any of these, but, one of our 
teachers who knows Russian, in translating 
the publisher’s notes at the back of the 
Three Bears discovered that what had cost 
me about 15 cents at the fair could be 
bought in Russia for about 75 cents. The 
best-selling souvenir at the fair, if I did not 
make a mistake, is a wooden Russian doll 
which comes in two sizes. These dolls fit 
one inside the other like- Chinese lacquer 
boxes. There are 12 dolls in one for $2.40 and 
5 in a smaller one for $1.50. In an exhibit of 
antique toys in a special case this doll 
is represented and it seems like genuine folk 
craft. 

Our souvenir is a map for ten cents show- 
ing racial origins in the United States. I 
believe a genuine effort should have been 
made to have a good United States souvenir 
for maybe a dollar. On it over, 
though, we’d probably end up with 49 and 
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why not? An effort might have hen «.. 

to have each State produce a ourene aa 
fair. People at this sort of show have a - 
for cheap souvenirs. yen 

Our pavilion is notable for 

that everyone talks about nome | 
not sure Europeans of limited education zm 
derstand the point we're trying to Pg 
can listen in three languages ang Ne 


dropped on some bewilderment, especially 
the modern art. The Vatican hag the = 
The exhibit 


example of western propaganda, 

goes from room to room in an fash. 
ion. The same can be said of the British 
cultural room which features the Queen 
@ symbol. The room is hot and stufly, 
though. The achievements of Britons are 
well done. Canada’s pavilion is algo very 
nice and modern and not pretentious, 

The Czechs are the masters of display at 
the fair. Their show is hands down th 
most artistic one at the fair. It’s g stun. 
ning display and the fact that it isn't repre. 
sentative of communism doesn’t bother them 
one bit. One whole room is devoted ip 
Comenius and religion! 

The American industrial exhibits 
ment our national exhibit. IBM, Gener 
Motors, Beil Telephone, and others have very 
effective displays too technical for me tp 
understand. The Russians have nothing to 
compare with these, except sputnik. Ameri. 
can autos are not on display but they don't 
have to be as so many Americans are run- 
ning about Europe in them. The Russ hay 
put a couple of their autos on display but 
they wouldn’t impress anyone but an igno- 
ramus. Around their pavilion they hare 
all sorts of farm machinery which gets quite 
@ lot of attention from people who look like 
farmers. We have a balcony outside with 
free chairs. Very welcome for tired bones, 
Also our free washrooms like those in ou 
large movies at home are a star attraction 
as everyone expects to pay washroom fea 
in Europe. I understand our free movie is 
also excellent but couldn’t spare the time 
and effort to wait in the crowd to see it 
The Russ display enormous quantities of 
bottled and canned goods, breads and baked 
products, frumpy clothing, lovely fur, some 
rather attractive painted peasant 
photomontages of classical Russian authors, 
the Bolshoi Theater, the Russian ballet, Rus- 
sian explorers, and Russian musicians in the 
midst of whom and in a place of honor is 
Van Cliburn from America’s second largest 
State. 

The French exhibit is a jumble—fust like 
French politics before De Gaulle, Farm mi- | 
chines are next to clothing displays. What 
a@ sad commentary. I especially enjoyed the 
Belgian tile and glass displays and in the 
luxury pavilion the beautiful show of Vd 
St. Lambert glass and the fabulous jewels. 

I cannot go along with people who #) 
we should not be bothered trying-to sell our 
point of view. Pro da is all 
too few Americans understand. I guess its 
because we're advertised to death over TV 
and radio that we don’t like = idea of 
propaganda. What we have to 
with the Vatican's methods of display would 
make an interesting combination. Int 
dentally, the Vatican is right next door # 
the United States. ‘s 

The Belgian Congo exhibit ts unusual ait 
impressive and the Israeli one very well dont 
The Protestant pavilion is small and a 
assuming. Monaco has a tiny pavilion wid 
@ painting of Ranier over a facing 
a very romantic portrait of Princess Grate” 
Spain was showing flamenco dancers as the! 
central attraction the day I was there. Th 
were really packing them in too. id 
dinavian exhibits are archi © of the 
we've come to expect from that part of 
world. Since I’m rather familiar with 65% 
Goat -at Goentinarie, s walbes good inte 

era 
quickly and got a gen y vere hot ‘ad 
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didn’t get to but you'd have to have at 
6 days to get everywhere. 

To truly appreciate the beauty of the fair 
one must spend & couple of hours after dark 
jooking at the illuminations. Tree, shrub, 
and fountain arrangements are so beauti- 
fully lighted as to be breathtaking. The 
star which with the sparkling Atomium is 
the symbol of the fair shines, along an ele- 
vated avenue running along one side of our 
show, which lighted with a golden light and 
reflected in its own pool is the most beau- 
tiful single thing at this World’s Fair to me. 


airless. There were so many plates © 





Sioux Falls Publisher John A. Kennedy 
Sees Changes in Soviet Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s best informed men on 
developments in Soviet education is Mr. 
John A. Kennedy, publisher and editor 
of the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader. Two yeafs ago Mr. Kennedy 
and his wife and daughter, Pat, made 
an exhaustive firsthand report on Rus- 
sian education. At the present time Mr. 
Kennedy and his son, Davis, are making 
a study tour of the Soviet Union. They 
have interviewed Deputy Minister of 
Education Zimin and numerous other 
Russian officials, educators, and private 
citizens on recent developments in the 
Russian schools. 

Last year during the hearings before 
the House Education Subcommittee, Mr. 
Kennedy submitted extremely valuable 
testimony relating to advances in Rus- 
sian education. 

Iam certain that Mr. Kennedy’s ob- 
servations on this vital subject, will be 
of interest to the Congress, and I there- 
fore include his article as printed in the 
Argus-Leader for July 27, 1958: 

Kennepy SEES CHANGES IN SOVIET EDUCA- 
TION—JoB PERIOD INSERTED 
(By John A. Kennedy) 

A somewhat severe reorganization of edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is now in 
Progress. 

Beginning in September 1958 when uni- 
Versities, colleges, and institutes reconvene 
in all of the 15 Russian republics, only 20 
percent of the entering freshman class stu- 
dents will come directly from the secondary 
schools. 

This means that less than 10 percent of 
those students who passed every subject in 
the Russian 10-year school will be able to 
80 to college immediately. _ 

now on, in order to qualify for 
ano in an institution ‘of Bon 
‘ ng, 80 percent of the successful sec- 
ndary-school graduates must work on 
aes in factories, in industry, or govern- 
ent for at least 2 years. 
is somewhat similar to the type of 
jae oe inaugurated by fabulous in- 
Univerat aries Franklin Kettering, at the 

ty of Cincinnati in 1906 and which 


Antioch College in Ohio has been using for 


~~ nga by combining college classroom 
> €s with on-the-job training in indus- 
* Using this method, students go to 
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school for 6 months then work in factories, 
offices, or plants for 6 months. 

This somewhat drastic change has been 
caused in part by the growing awareness of 
the Kremlin that in their previous educa- 
tional program they were creating a middle 
class of educated individuals who seek to 
shun all type of work except that which we 
would consider white-collar jobs. : 

Deputy Minister of Education Zimin gave 
us the story and some of the reasons why 
this and other changes are being put into 
effect. 

We were given additional causes for the 
change in a 3-hour meeting of a specially 
called conference with the executive com- 
mittee of the Siberian Affiliate of the Mos- 
cow Academy of Sciences in Irkutsk in 
eastern Siberia. 

After being told the story, I commented 
to Zimin that I didn’t think such a system 
would work in the United States if less than 
10 percent of our high-school graduates 
could immediately enter college. 

Many other changes are being made. 

A new llth grade has been experimen- 
tally added for the coming September to the 
10-year schools where they will decrease 
slightly the number of lessons in science, 
mathematics and the humanities. 

During the last 3 years in this “11-year” 
school, students will spend 3 days in school 
and 3 days in agricultural and industrial 
work. 

The purpose of this change is to produce 
more skilled workers to take over the short- 
ages in industry, Zimin explained. 

A few months ago Khrushchev complained 
that the tendency on the part of the youth 
who attend colleges and universities is an 
unwillingness to work on farms or in fac- 
tories. : 

The Soviets already have undertaken an- 
other radical step in their drive to master 
foreign languages. 

They have set up special foreign language 
10-year schools, attended by selected stu- 
dents where, in addition to the study of lan- 
guages, other subjects, such as geography, 
history and foreign literature will be taught 
in English, French or German. 

And not only will the teaching be done 
in the specified language of the school, but 
examinations, quizzes and tests will be made 
in the foreign language also. 

Homework, likewise will be completed in 
the foreign language. 

Davis and I visited one of the schools in 
Moscow where literature and other subjects 
are being taught in English. 

As explained by Vlantina Shipova, the 
school’s director, they hoped to thus train 
students to have a free command of Eng- 
lish when they graduate which would elimi- 
nate the necessity of attending foreign lan- 
guage institutes. 

Of course, the regular 10-year school will 
continue to require at least one foreign lan- 
guage—French, English or German. 


FORTY-FIVE PERCENT STUDY ENGLISH 


When we made our study of Soviet educa- 
tion in 1956, about 35 percent of the stu- 
dents studied English, 35 percent studied 
German and 30 percent studied French. 

The emphasis now is on English and the 
average for all of Russia for the 1957-58 
school year was 45 percent studied English, 
35 percent German and 20 percent French. 

The Moscow English School graduated 50 
pupils in Jume when we were there on the 
last day of school and there were 760 stu- 
dents in the 10 grades. Generally there are 
30 in each classroom. j 

The geography and history courses have 
the same syllabus as the other schools except 
the books are translated into English. 

In the case of English and American lit- 
erature, they have special books issued from 
the school library. 
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Among they American authors they read 
are: Cooper, Irving, Steinbeck, Longfellow, 
Jack London, Whitman and Cronin. 

Books like Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Crolin’s 
The Citadel, and Coopers The Last of the 
Mohicans are read and studied. 

Another departure in the drive for better 
foreign language education has been the 
establishment in Tashkent, .capital of Uz- 
bekistan, close to the border of India, China 
and Afghanistan, or thirty 10-year schools 
where a third language beginning in the fifth 
grade (our seventh) is taught. The young- 
sters study Hindi, Chinese, or Arabic, but they 
still have to fulfill the requirements of Eng- 
lish, French, or German, and, of course, the 
mother Russian language. 

“Many students will go to institutes and 
universities after they work for 2 years,” Mr. 
Zimin said, “but they will also continue in 
night -and correspondence work which will 
be broadened in curriculum while they are 
working.” 

Last year 27 percent of students entering 
higher educational institutions had worked 
2 years before starting their college work. 

Zimin said in the future at least 80 percent 
of those who have worked 2 years or who are 
veterans will be given first opportunity to 
enter college but of course they will have to 
pass the rigorous examinations. 

There are approximately 2 million students 
in Soviet higher educational institutions 
now, Zimin explained, and Russia does not 
plan to expand that number. Entrance ex- 
aminations are becoming more difficult. 

When we visited the 34 Russian secondary 
schools in 1956 and 1957, the gold and silver 
medal winners who earned top grades were 
automatically admitted to the college or uni- 
versity of their choice. That now has been 
abandoned, 

Now all students must pass the entrance 
examinations before they get to college. 

Another new departure in education in 
Russia has taken place during the past year. 
It is the addition of boarding schools which 
have the same curriculum as. the regular 
10-year schools for youths between 7 and 17 
years. 

There are 14 of these institutions in Mos- 
cow and approximately 68,000 pupils attend 
this type of school in the Russian Republic 
alone. He did not have the figures for the 
other 14 Republics. 

Zimin explained that the boarding schools 
were established to heip families in which 
both parents are working, to take care of 
the children of divorced parents, orphans, 
and also children of parents whose scientific 
work takes them to far-off places. 

We asked whether there was still com- 
plaint about too much homework being 
given the children in the regular 10-year 
schools. When we visited the schools in 
1956 we found that as much as 6 hours of 
homework a day w as given the students 
and the school week was 6 days. 

“Now we recommend a maximum of 3 
hours a day,” Zimin said, “but it still de- 
pends on the teacher, student and parents.” 

Television, about which teachers and 
some parents complain in America, England 
and other places, is making its inroads in 
Russia too. 

Of course the Russians do not have the 
continuous programs we have. Their tele- 
vision is only on from 5 to 6 hours a day 
except on Sunday when the children’s pro- 
grams are on in the afternoon. 


There are only 2,000,000 television sets in 
Russia according to the reports given us by 
the head of the television committee. 

Zimin explained that it is a very difficult 
situation because with families of 3 and 4 
people crowded into 1 room or at most into 2 
rooms in the newer apartments, it is very 
hard to keep the yotingsters interested in 
schoolwork when a television set is in oper- 
ation in the same room or the next room, 
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He said they are relying on the strict disci- 
pline of parents to eliminate the troubles 
connected with children spending too much 
time viewing television programs. . 

In Russia television is not used for teach- 
ing. Zimin was amazed at some of the suc- 
cessful educational programs that have been 
produced in the United States, such as those 
used in Hagerstown, Md., where the school 
system is enjoying much success using tele- 
vision as a medium for classroom instruction 
to help combat the teacher shortage. 

Zimin pointed out that the Russians do 
not have a teacher shortage because, of 
course, their teachers are paid salaries com- 
parable to or higher than those paid doctors, 
lawyers and scientists and in addition, their 
teachers enjoy the highest of social prestige 
in their so-called classless society. 


-——— 


TEXTBOOKS REFLECT RED LINE 


As a sample of the propaganda in Soviet 
education, Publisher John A. Kennedy of the 
Argus-Leader has taken these excerpts from 
the textbooks in the 10-year English school in 
Moscow. In this particular school, as in 
many others in the Soviet Union, they teach 
various subjects in English, French, and 
German. 


“We are happy children, 
Strong and full of fun, 
Look at our banner 
In the bright, bright sun. 
We are Soviet children, 
High our flags we raise 
Thank you, Soviet country, 
For our happy days.” 


Story about the Red tie of the pioneers— 
like our Boy and Girl Scouts: 

Mike’s father is a Communist. Mike's 
mother is a Communist too. Mikes goes to 
school. He is a pioneer. He is a good pupil. 
He keeps all his things clean and tidy. 

Story of two young pioneers, Victor Pav- 
Ienko and Nick Chernenko who live in a 
village near the border. 

They are young pioneers who walk along 
the railway line to get to school. They see 
someone who does not work on the railroad 
walking along the road. When he sees the 
boys he runs away. Victor sends Nick to the 
railroad man and he, Victor, takes his Red 
pioneer tie and tries to stop the train. He 
does. Everybody thanks Victor. 

But Victor says, “Don’t thank me. I’m a 
Soviet boy and a pioneer. It’s my duty to 
help the Soviet people. I’m happy when I 
can do it.” 

A pioneer’s letter: 


“I want to write a letter 

To tell each Soviet boy 

That Iam very grateful 
For our life of joy. 

I go to school, and daily 
Put on my pioneer tie. 

I want to be a soldier, 
Or a flier in the sky, 

Or learn to be a captain 
And sail across the sea, 

But I shall serve my country, 
Whatever I may be.” 


V. I. Lenin: 
“There is a well-known portrait 

Upon the classroom wall: 

We see the face of Lenin, 
So dearly loved by all. 

His eyes are kind and smiling, 
With wisdom deep they burn, 

They seen to tell us children 
The way to live and learn. 

And all the Soviet children, 
While studying day by day, 

Must always try to follow 
Great Lenin’s noble way.” 
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The refugee situation in Europe tux 
statistics and estimates, July 1958 ont 


The Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


-Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ore of 
the crying problems of the world today is 
the problem of refugees. In Europe alone 
there are tens and tens of thousands of 
unsettled refugees—families away from 
their homes, without a place to live, 
without a place to work, and with only 
half a chance to live a dignified life. 

These people risked their lives to flee 
from the Communist terror in their 
homelands. They left their homes, many 
even left their families, in search of 
freedom. Men and women of such dedi- 
cation and courage deserve a fair break, 
they deserve a place to live, they deserve 
whatever assistance we can give. 

The problem of resettling these refu- 
gees is a great and difficult one. The 
people of Europe have done what they 
could, and are continuing to resettle the 
refugees as rapidly as possible. We here 
in the United States have been able to 
settle hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
The American people have always re- 
sponded warmly to situations such as 
this when the facts were fully apparent. 
But the problem still remains. The refu- 
gee camps of Europe are still swelling. 

The Zellerbach Commission on the 
European Refugee Situation has done a 
fine job of presenting the problem to the 
people of the world. Their thorough, 
comprehensive booklet, Refugees in Eur- 
ope, 1957-58, is a fine work which should 
be read by every person interested in the 
question of the resettling of refugees. 

Mr. President, because I feel that it is 
of greatest importance that the Ameri- 
can people know the facts of the refugee 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
the study prepared by the Zellerbach 
Commission entitled “The Refugee Sit- 
uation in Europe, Basic Statistics and 
Estimates,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The refugee situation in Europe, basic 

statistics and estimates, July 1958 
I. Stateless * refugees in Europe: 

1. Number of nonsettled refu- 
gees in countries covered by 
UNHCR survey (Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, 
Greece, Turkey) ........-.. 

2. Number of nonsettled refu- 
gees in West European 
countries outside UNHCR 
survey (United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Luxembourg).... * 20,000 





2140, 000 


Total nonsettled refugees 
ee ee a 160, 000 





1957 was 178,000. 














































the 
I. Stateless 1 refugees in Europe— great 
Continued great 
The total of 160,000 includes: ores 
A. Refugees in camps_______ - 48,009 for tl 
B. Handicapped or difficult to the t 
FORO ini teas 47, 000 og ; 
II. Continuing influx from Com- UMBC 
munist countries: missi 
1. Influx to Western Europe, : p a 
1957 (non-Hungarian) ____ “30, 009 Ut xir 
2, Influx to Western Europe, eae 
* January-June 1958 ________ “10, 000 of 66 
III. Ethnic refugees and expellees: Germs 
German expellees___-..-..___. 9, 004, 000 native 
East German refugees_________ 3, 030, 090 orphat 
Ethnic Italian refugees___.___ - 0,00 grants 
Ethnic Greek refugees_....____ 4,000 The fi 
IV. Resettlement: og 
1. Absorbed by Western Europe States 
since end of war: table t 
A. UNHCR survey countries. 438,999 pellees 
B. Nonsurvey countries____. = *343,000 counte 
*Isra 
Total_-.----.---------.... 881, 000 from E 
=> not be 
Total refugee intake, USA__ 7 437, 000 above, 
Total refugee intake, other next tc 
overseas countries (ex- on the 
cluding Israel) -......... * 557,000 sidered 
*Not all refugees under the IRO and The s 
UNHCR mandates can be considered state. tistics 
less in a strictly legal sense—that is, their 1,875,00 
countries of origin have not s de- the end 
prived them of nationality. But they are all or appr 
stateless de facto in the sense that they can- to mas: 
not or are unwilling to avail themselves of expellee 
the protection of the government in power 000, or 
in their country and they have not yet re- countri 
ceived alternate nationality. In this respect them ta 
they differ from the German ethnic refugees, cent. 7 
for example, who are automatically consid- the opi 
ered German nationals. : logical 
2 This estimate reflects the situation as of sponsibi 
mid-1958. UNHCR survey figure for mid- tary anc 


*In the absence of any statistical sampling, 
this is necessarily a very rough estimate. In 
the case of the survey countries, the ratio of 
non-settled to settled refugees is approxi- 
mately 1 to 3 (see sec. IV above). In the 
case of the non-survey countries, there would E 
be a much lower proportion of non-settled 


refugees. 


The figure of 20,000 is, if anything, 
an underestimate, since it would imply 4 


ratio of 1 non-settled refugee to 17 settled. 


‘ These rough estimates do not include East 
German refugees (see sec. III above). 
* Source, UNHCR survey. 


* This estimate is arrived at as follows: 4s 


of January 1, 1957, the total number of 
refugees in the European countries not cr 
ered by the UNHCR survey was 31650 


(UNCHR Statistical Bulletin No. 8). Sine 


January 1, 1957, the non-survey 


admitted a total of 45,000 Hungarian refugees 
(ICEM figures, November 12, 1957). ‘This 


would make a total of 363,000. 

20,000 estimated non-settled from this igue 
(see Section I), we arrive at the 
343,000 settled refugees in the non-survey 
~ countries. 


estimate of 


7 These figures are arrived at by adding the 


TRO figures for refugees resettled from 19? 
to 1951, the ICEM figures for refugees — 
settled 1952 to 1956, and the figures iat 
Hungarians resettled 1956 to 1957—#. the 
United States received 328,851 in ™ | 
70,503 UNHCR refugees moved by ICEM, # 
37,944 Hungarians. Refugee statistics, 20¥ 
ever, are sometimes very perplexing becals® — 
they vary according to origin — 
Using ICEM figures for refugees in the? a 
sense—i. €., including ethnic refugees, (% — 


and 
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total would be approximately 50,000 
ter for the United States and also 50,000 
ter in the case of the other countries of 
reception. (This largely accounts 
for the discrepancy between the figures in 
the table above and those in annex XI of 
the report.) To make our table consistent, 
“we have confined our figures to IRO— 

UNHCR refugees. The total number of ad- 
missions under the President's directive, the 
Displaced Persons Act, and the Refugee Re- 
lief Act was 634,000. If we add to this ap- 

mately 32,000 Hungarians who were ad- 
mitted as parollees, this would make a total 
of 666,000. However, this total includes 
expellees, Italian ethnic refugees, 
native Greeks and ethnic Greek refugees, 
orphans, & limited number of Dutch immi- 
ts, and several other minor categories. 
The figures in table IV above relate only to 
refugees under the UNHCR—IRO mandate. 
For this reason, total figures for the United 
States and other areas are lower in the above 
table than they would be if all refugees, ex- 
pellees, and special immigrants had been 
counted. 

‘Israel has taken almost 160,000 refugees 
from Europe since 1947. Israel has, however, 
not been included in the composite figure 
above, on the one hand because there are 
next to no Jewish refugees left in Europe, 


. on the other hand, because it cannot be con- 


sidered a general refugee haven. 


The salient fact that emerges from the sta- 
tistics given above is that of a total of 
1,875,000 nonethnic refugees resettled since 
the end of the war, Europe has taken 881,000, 
or approximately 48 percent (this in addition 
to massive numbers of ethnic refugees and 
expellees); the United States has taken 437,- 
000, or just under 23 percent; and the other 
countries of overseas reception have between 
them taken 557,000, or approximately 29 per- 
cent. This pattern of the postwar period, in 
the opinion of the Commission, would be a 
logical guide for the allocation of future re- 
sponsibilities—needless to say, on a volun- 
tary and flexible basis. 





Death of Dr. R. T. Wells 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr.EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, Murray State College, the State of 


‘Kentucky, and the Nation lost a great 


citizen when Dr. Rainey Thornton Wells 
passed away. I had the good fortune to 
attend Murray State College while Dr. 
Wells was president, during the years of 
the great depression. I know that today 
are many alumni of Murray, such 

88 myself, who would never have re- 
mained in college during those trying 
times had it not been for the leadership, 
enthusiasm, spirit, courage, and inspira- 
tion of Dr. Wells. As an outstanding 
Politician of the Blue Grass State, Dr. 
ells was responsible for the location of 
college at Murray; as an outstanding 
he headed a drive to raise $100,- 

to meet the city’s end of the bargain 
and as an outstanding educator he was 
eyo president of the college from 1926. 
1933. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, Mr. Speaker, I request that my 
Temarks of deep feeling of gratitude and 


P for Dr. Wells mad part 
of the Recorp. ” no 
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Man’s Best Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial on 
man’s. best friend written by Harry M. 
Schlacht for the East Side News: 

FAITHFUL PRIEND FOREVER 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


This is a tribute to man’s best friend—his 
dog. The dog is the only thing on earth 
that loves man more than he loves himself. 
The dog is the only thing on earth that be- 
lieves in man more than he believes in him- 
self, 

The dog is a symbol of faith, hope and 
love. He is our first friend. He is our 
truest friend. He is our faithful friend. He 
is our friend forever. 

With eye upraised, his master’s look to 
scan. The joy, the solace, and the aid of 
man. Down through the ages the dog has 
proved to be one of man’s greatest con- 
quests in the march of civilization. 

He serves as a guide for the blind. He 
serves as a protector for children and the 
aged. He serves as a guardian of the home. 
He serves as a scout for the lost and injured. 

He is loyal and intelligent. .He is a 
staunch and grateful companion. He is a 
comforter in time of distress. 

He has been cited for valor on flaming, 
fighting fronts. He has been cited in war- 
fare since Cambyses, King of Persia, used 
him in his campaign in Egypt in 525 B. C. 

None is more faithful found. None yields 
‘more pastime in house, plain, or woods. Nor 
keeps his master’s person and his goods with 
greater care than doth the dog or hound. 

His cheerful greeting in the morning 
starts your day aright. His wagging tail is 
his way of wishing you good night. He is 
the first to welcome you. He is the first to 
defend you. 

The dog labors, loves, fights, and breathes 
for his master alone. In summer’s heat he 
follows you. In winter’s cold he never leaves 
you. When you laugh or when you cry, he is 
your pal, 

Whatever the world may think of you—to 
your faithful friend—your dog—you are the 
wisest and most splendid of things. To him 
you are as wise as Socrates and as mighty as 
Napoleon, To him you are to be worshipped 
as the best of men. 

He knows no deceit or pretense. With 
what reverence he crouches at your feet. 





* With what dependence he looks up to you. 


With what cheerful joy he obeys you. 

He has a share of man’s intelligence, but 
he has no share of man’s falsehood. There 
is a general comfort in his companionship. 
There is an ever ready touching humility. 


He loves your friends. He>watches you 
faithfuHy by night that you in peace may 
sleep. When your best friend leaves you, 
when your closest friend betrays you, your 
dog is ever at your side. ; 

In health and in sickness, he will stand by 
you. He will sleep on the ground when the 
winds of winter blow, if only he could re- 
main with his master. He will accept the 
food that is offered, be it much or little, and 
be éver so grateful. He will lick the hand 
that has no food to offer. ; 

He is the one dependable friend in all the 
world. He is not a fair-weather friend. 
And when the master is laid to rest in the 
cold ground his dog will be found at the 
grave, with his head between his paws, his 
eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness. 
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The Wild Greenback Yonder 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial appearing in the Memphis 
¢Tenn.) Press-Stimitar and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, and also a 
letter received in connection with land 
acquisition for the United States Air 
Force Academy: . 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
of July 24, 1958] 


THE WILD GREENBACK YONDER 


Military successes of the ancient Spar- 
tans were largely credited to the way they 
trained their soldiers. Emphasis was on 
discipline, obedience, endurance. 

This became a guiding principle of all 
great armies. “Spartan” has come to mean 
“Hardy, undaunted, severe and frugal.” 
Frugal, according to Webster, means “eco- 
nomical in the use or expenditure of re- 
sources.” O. K. 

Now let us consider the United States Air 
Force and its fancy new Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Our Scripps-Howard 
reporter, Jack Steele and our columnist, 
Fred Othman, have explored such items as 
medicine cabinets at $75 each, $6,199 for 
coffee tables and $300,000 for gardens and 
reflecting pools. These are details which 
characterize this whole project. For in- 
stance: 

The Academy was supposed to cost $125 
million but will now cost more than $300 
million. 

It started as a 10,000-acre project and 
grew to 17,000—a tract half the size of the 
District af Columbia. 

A sum of $132,184 was spent merely to 
cook up a cadet uniform. Cecil B. De- 
Mille sketched this uniform free, but the 
money went anyhow, to a costume outfit 
in Hollywood for “design and development.” 

The administration building alone will 
cost $3 million, more than double the orig- 
inal estimate. - 

The dining fiall will cost $4.1 million, al- 
most $1.5 million more than _ expected. 
Part of this goes for a fancy ceiling, de- 
signed to absorb the noise of 3,000 cadets 
eating. 

The superintendent’s house was to cost 
$75,000 but it hasn't been built. The super- 
intendent said it wasn’t good enough. 

Taxpayers are indebted to Representative 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, (Democrat, of Califor- 
nia), and his subcommittee on Defense De- 
partment ‘appropriations, for bringing to 
light this scendalous spendoggle. 

A Mr. Pietro Beluschi, described as an 
eminent architect, testified. 

Question. “But you had no limitation 
moneywise, insofar .as the questions sub- 
mittéd to you, insofar as any finding you 
made?” 

Mr. Be.tuscnur. “No, sir.” 

Question. “So far as you know, the whole 
Treasury was available to those people?” 

Mr. Be.uscnt. “So far as we knew. We 
were employed as architects and engineering 
consultants.” 

In summing up, Representative Jamie L. 
Wuirtren, Democrat, of Mississippi, termed 
the Academy “a shrine to a shoddy way of 
handling Government money.” He added, “T 
have never seen a public agency or depart- 
ment run as laxly or as wastefully, in all my 
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years in Congress, as the Department of the 
Air Force.” 
That says it. 





Denver, Coro., July 27, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMIE WHITTEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your statements relative. to 
land-cost at the Air Force Academy were 
carried in today’s Denver Post, as sent them 
by Associated Press. 

There have been rumors in the Colorado 
Springs and the Denver areas relative to the 
cost of the land selected by the Academy. -It 
should be borne in mind that the land is 
not farmland and is not grazing land, be- 
ing covered mostly by rock, scrub oak, and 
pine. The same sort of land is leased by the 
Forest Service to ranchers for grazing pur- 
poses at approximately 50 cents per animal 
per year. 

It is possible that the Air Force had de- 
cided on the site before the Site Selection 
Committee had investigated alternate sites 
in Texas, Wisconsin, etc. It would be inter- 
esting to know who owned the land selected 
5 years ago, and who had acquired it imme- 
diately prior to its sale to the Government. 

The Colorado State Highway Department 
carried out the transactions for land acqui- 
sition, and they may have interesting facts 
in their files. 

Sincerely, 








Our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Military Construction, created only 
this year, has done a good job in bring- 
ing these facts to light. They present a 
sad state of affairs. We have taken such 
remedial action as was in our power. 

I have urged the appropriate legisla- 
tive committees to follow up this matter 
with a full and public investigation, for 
the good of the country, and am asking 
the same action by the Department of 
Justice. 





Election Returns From Arkansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of Americans rejoiced at the election re- 
turns from Arkansas. These returns 
were a resounding victory for those of 
us who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment. It demonstrates once again that 
all Americans believe in and are willing 
to stand up for the rights and privileges 
of our people and the sovereignty of our 
States. It further demonstrates that the 
American people, when they realize what 
is at stake, resent the encroachment on 
their rights by any arm of the Federal 
Government. It is also a clear substan- 
tiation that in Arkansas the people re- 
alize what is about to happen to them 
unless they take the necessary action 
to prevent their being gobbled up by 
an all-powerful Federal Government. 

I am convinced that the people of Vir- 
ginia would react the same way under 
the same circumstances. I believe the 
election results in Arkansas are a fair 
indication of the feeling of the vast ma- 


jority of the people of the Nation. Cer- 
tainly all of those who believe in con- 
stitutional government. It is a repudi- 
ation of the Little Rock episode when 
the Chief Executive usurped and abro- 
gated unto himself the power and au- 
thority that never was delegated to him 
under the Constitution or by the Con- 
gress. 





American Advantages in Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial the 
Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, S. C., of 
July 24, 1958: 

AMERICAN ADVANTAGES IN MIDDLE East 


Last week we said that America and the 
West suffered two handicaps in its relations 
with Middle East nations that Russia didn’t 
have: recognition and support of Israel and 
a history of colonialism and exploitation in 
the ‘area. 

The West, however, enjoys two great ad- 
vantages which Russia does not. In the 
first place, Western Europe offers natural 
markets for Middle East oil. Russia doesn’t 
need the oil and will not buy it. If the 
Arab lands want to sell oil and our allies 
want to buy it, then surely its to their mu- 
tual advantage to get along. 

Second, Russian imperialism and commu- 
nism are inherently aggressive and expan- 
sionist. A bloc of Arab nations, 70 million 
strong, would tend to block her imperialistic 
ambitions. 

Arab nationalism and Russian communism 
should mix little better than oil and water. 
Russia believes in bending other peoples to 
her own will. A united Arab State would 
stand in the path of Russian drives toward 
the Mediterranean Sea and Indian Ocean. 
Arab nationalism is not likely to prove 
very popular with Russian communism 
which believes all the tunes must be called 
from Moscow and that all nationalism is 
antagonistic to true Marxist doctrine. 


If we pursue a realistic, open minded, yet 
firm and consistent policy in the Middle 
East, we ought to be able to shape Arab 
nationalism into a western asset rather than 
a liability. The Arab-Israeli dispute is open 
to negotiation and settlement around the 
conference table. Arab leaders, whether 
rebel generals or kings, want to keep on 
receiving oil royalties from the West. West- 
ern oil companies, with their technicians, 
experience, and capital, are essential to help 
develop oil resources. 

In view of these facts, it would appear 
that the western democracies have just as 
good a chance as Russia to work with the 
Middle East. During this period of upheaval 
and intrigue, however, we must anchor 
much of our policy on armed strength. Un- 
til it is clear that reliable, level-headed 
patriots are in charge of the nationalist 
movement, American and allied force must 
remain near thé major oil-producing centers 
to make certain that this.vital resource re- 
mains available to the West. 

In the meantime the United States should 
make it clear that we have no sympathy for 
colonialism and that all vestiges of imperial- 
ism have disappeared. We should help the 
people, realize the wholesome aspirations of 
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Arab nationalism, national unity, indenens 
ence, neutrality, economic development, ang 


social reform. We must not, furthermore 
confuse legitimate Arab neutrality with 
Soviet domination, 





Depreciation of Production Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR, 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
just introduced a bill, H. R. 13592, pr. 
viding that production machinery ae. 
quired during 1958 and 1959 and used in 
a trade or business may be depreciated 
over a 5-year period. The bill itself does 
not need a great deal of explanation, 
is an attempt to encourage increased use 
and investment in new production ma. 
chinery at a time when there has beena 
decline in spending for capital goods, 
Greater than this, it attempts to meet 
the key problem of obsolescence in our 
rapidly changing technological era. To- 
day many production machines depre- 
ciate through obsolescence created by 
new technological developments at a 
much greater rate than the regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Department 
permit and in many cases arbitrary and 
unrealistic depreciation schedules pre- 
vent the legitimate growth of busines 
and the resulting expansion of job op- 
portunities for many people. 

This bill gives the option to the owner 
of machinery purchased in 1958 and 1959 
to decide the rate of depreciation to be 
applied to such machinery. If shops are 
given the privilege of using a realistic 
depreciation schedule they can plan their 
replacement needs, The result will bet 
encourage the purchase of new equip- 
ment as soon as the old becomes obsolete. 

Similar provisions as those contained 
in my bill were adopted in 1940 and 1950 
for the express purpose of encouraging 
production. The results are well known. 
Production was encouraged, income in- 
creased and job opportunities became 
more available. 





The ever present threat of inflation is 


very likely to be with us in the years # 
‘come. In any successful business, the 
cost of old machinery must be recovered 
before the replacement price becomes 
prohibitive. 


ing. This bill attempts to meet the 


threat of inflation without depriving the © 


Government of. needed revenues. 
taxpayer is always permitted to 

the cost of capital equipment. Theo! 
problem is over what period of time 
This period should by all means be ate 


alistic one. gee J 






I strongly urge that the Ways # 
Means Committee, to which this | 
has been referred, give this 
immediate consideration. 











If this cannot be done, no — 
business can reasonably be expected 0 — 
hold its own, to say nothing of progres 
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1958 ; 
Mending Our Fences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
jowing article by Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 29, 1958, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 

MENDING OUR .FENCES 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


Just what went wrong as between London, 
Paris, and Washington is not quite clear. 
But something did go wrong, in that we find 
ourselves committed to a spectacular summit 
meeting in New York, which we do not want, 
and unable to support Gen. de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal for a quiet meeting in Europe later on, 
which is what we ought to want. If a New 
York meeting is unavoidable, the question is 
how to manage the encounter between Eisen- 
hower and Khrushchev with the least dam- 





a way must be found to avoid a public de- 
bate. For the President has neither the 
training and knowledge nor the vitality for 
stich an ordeal. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable, indeed necessary, to mend our 
fences in the Middle East so that when the 
meeting takes place we shall not be the de- 


fendants in a public trial. 


This can be done if two things, now in the 
works, can be achieved before the summit 
meeting. One would be an agreement in 
Lebanon which leads us to withdraw the Ma- 
rines or at least to fix a definite date for their 
withdrawal. The other would be to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment, as Dr. Adenauer and others are ad- 
vising us todo. These two actions together 
would refute completely the charge that we 
are engaged in a military adventure in the 
Middle East and we would no longer be on 


. the defensive. 


There is no use pretending, however, that 
there will be any glory or profit in this: It 
will be recognized by all the world as a 
forced retreat from an untenable position 
in Lebanon and in Iraq. The question then 
will be whether the three Western govern- 
ments can produce proposals which open up 
the prospects of better days in the Middle 
East. It has been proved first at Suez and 
how again in Lebanon and Jordan that the 
Western governments have not the power, 
even if they had the resolution, to restore 
the supremacy which Britain possessed be- 
fore the Second World War. What has still 
to be proved is whether the Western govern- 
ments have the imagination and the brains 
to play a leading part in the liquidation of 
the old privileges and in the construction 
of a new order. 

When we say that the New York summit 
meeting is to be held without adequate 
Preparation, we generally mean that there 
has been no adequate diplomatic negotia- 
tion with the Russians. This is true. But 
there is a much more critical sense in which 
the meeting is unprepared. It is that we 
Ourselves are unprepared. We do not have 
4&8 yet more than the dim intimations of 
What might be the shape of a new Middle 

order. If we had it, we could face 


hev with buoyant confidence. 


Tn my view, the paramount issue in the 


East is not oil, which the Arabs must 

Sell to the West. It is not Israel, which is 

On the sidelines in the present crisis.. It is 

het the revolutionary force of Nasserism. 

Paramount issue is Russia’s determina- 

not to have United States military 
Power stationed on her southern flank. 
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We can never, I think, understand the in- 
wardness of the Middle Eastern crisis unless 
we recognize that what we consider the 
military containment of the Soviet Union, 
Moscow is bound to regard as a military 
menace to the Soviet Union. Our forces are 
in Turkey, of whieh the equivalent would be 
that the Red forces were in Mexico. We 
have the NATO alliance and the Baghdad 
pact, of which the equivalent would be an 
anti-American Soviet military alliance con- 
sisting of Mexico, Cuba, and Central 
America. - 

What we are seeing is a campaign by 
the Soviet Union to disrupt the containing 
alliance on her frontiers, and with the explo- 
sion in Iraq, this campaign has had a great 
success. It has not only Knocked out the 
only Arab State in the alliance, but it has 
-isolated Turkey. The Russian support of 
Nasserism has been the main strategical de- 
vice in this campaign. The immediate ob- 
jective of a campaign is to deny to the West, 
and particularly to the United States, the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

It is important to understand your ad- 
versary, and if this analysis is the primary 
truth about Soviet policy, there are impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from it. The 
first is that a settlement cannot be achieved 
with Nasser alone. An accommodation with 
him is most desirable. But appeasement of 
Nasser is quite unnecessary. The basic set- 
tlement must be reached with Moscow, and 
the subject of the settlement must be the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

There are three conceivable possibilities. 
One would be to restore the Middle East as a 
sphere of. influence for Britain, France, and 
the United States of America, with Russia 
excluded. This cannot be done. It is too 
late. We are not strong enough to doit. A 
second would be to let the Middle East be- 
come a Russian sphere of influence. This 
would be an unnecessarily abject surrender. 
We are not so weak that we must accept it. 

The third possibility would be to neutral- 
ize the Middle East as between the two great 
military alliances, and to build upon this 
overall neutralization, specific agreements 
about the oil business, about the security of 
Iran, Lebanon, and Israel. This will not be 
easy, and it requires a higher order of states- 
manship than we are now accustomed to. 
But it is not impossible. For it does not run 
contrary to the vital interests of any of the 
nations concerned. 





Are You Better Than a Politician? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


Or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
of July 28, 1958: 

ARE You BETTER THAN A POLITICIAN? - 
(By Sidney J. Harris) 

A friend of mine, who retired from politics 
@ few years ago because he needed more 
money to put his three children through col- 
lege, thinks the public is all wrong in its 
attitude toward politicians. 

“The public,” he~is fond of saying, “be- 
moans the fact that we have so few decent 
political figures; I, 6n the other hand, am 
constantly surprised that we have as many 
decent ones as we do.” 

“Why do you say that?” I asked. 
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“Well, just consider what we require for 
a politician in this country,” he began to 
enumerate on his fingers. 

“First, he must have the stamina of a bull 
to endure the rigors of campaigning. If he 
doesn’t have the physique for it, he'll col- 
lapse. —<" 

“Second, he must have the temperament— 
friendly and outgoing, willing to listen to 
people, and thick-skinned enough not to be 
hurt by false criticism. 

“Third, he has to be, if not intelligent him- 
self, at least bright enough to pick intelli- 
gent men as advisers and supporters. This 
is not as common a talent as we think it is. 

“Fourth, he has to be able to live on his 
salary, unless he has inherited or married 
money, or made his pile before entering poli- 
tics. These economic pressures cut dras- 
tically into the people we can recruit for 
political office. 

“Fifth, he has to live a private life that’s 
above reproach—or, at any rate, he has to be 
discreet and can’t afford to indulge in any of 
the excesses we condone in others. 

“Sixth, he can’t be too obviously intelli- 
gent or too highly educated, or he runs the 
risk of alienating a lot of voters who are 
suspicious of* thinkers—and this includes 
precinct workers, who want a reliable can- 
didate, which means one who is responsive 
to party needs and doesn’t try to put prin- 
ciples above partisanship. 

“Seventh, he must be willing to sacrifice 
his family life and leisure pursuits in order 
to attend a lot of silly functions he doesn’t 
give a hoot about, and mingle with a lot of 
people he may. have nothing in common 
with. 

“I’ve still got three more fingers,” he con- 
cluded, “and could use them up.” But per- 
haps by now you understand why I say that, 
demanding as much as we do, I’m surprised 
that even 1 politician out of 10 comes up to 
our minimum requirements. Could you fit 
them yourself?” 





Toward Farm Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
bill recently passed in the. Senate— 
S. 4071—now in the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House, has so much good 
in it that one cannot but hope that the 
committee will send it to the floor in time 
for passage before adjournment. 

A brief but illuminating editorial in the 
Cleveland Press of July 28, 1958, points 
out that this is the first major change in 
basic farm-price-support methods in 25 
years and represents the first real effort 
to free agriculture to produce for the 
market rather than for the Govenment 
storage bins. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial above 
mentioned. 

TOWARD FARM FREEDOM 
The significance of the farm bill just passed 
by the Senate is that it marks a retreat from 
managed economy in agriculture. It pro- 
vides the first major change in basic farm 
price support methods in the 25 years since 
this destructive plan was adopted. 

The bill retains the wasteful parity system, 
but gives the administration authority to 
lower price supports and loosen planting 
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controls. It ends all effort to control plant- 
ing and marketing of corn and other feed 
grains. 

The changes are not large. It may be said 
they are less than Agriculture Secretary 
Benson hoped for but more than he actually 
expected. When he says that the bill is a 
“long step in the direction of greater freedom 
for farmers,” he thus voices the enthusiasm 
of a man who feared a stone but at least got 
a crust. He’s right when he says it “repre- 
sents a victory for sound principles.” 

Actually the Senate’s measure is but a 
start in the timid process of weaning the 
country from one of the more extravagant 
economic whims of the New Deal. Even the 
severest critics would not want the system 
abandoned abruptly, fearing violent econom- 
ic dislocations. Further gradual steps will be 
necessary to restore the freedom of agri- 
culture to produce for the market, rather 
than for the Government’s storage bins. 

But the bill is a start and should be passed 
by the House. Happily large sections of the 
farm community now are supporting it, en- 
couraging hope that the House will act in 
these closing days of the congressional 
session. 





Recovery and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 23, 1958: 

RECOVERY AND INFLATION 


The people whose business it is to survey 
the American eeonomy and to forecast its 
future course now find that the plus signs, 
so to speak, outnumber and outweigh the 
minus. With virtual unanimity, they say 
the bottom of the recession has been reached 
and recovery has now begun. About the 
only differences of opinion have to do with 
how far and how fast the upswing will go. 

Fortune magazine, for example, forecasts 
that new records in total output and indus- 
trial production will be established inside a 
year’s time. It anticipates a rise of $20 bil- 
lion in the gross national product in the 
next 6 months,: followed by a further $30 
billion rise in 1959. If that happens, we will 
be producing goods and services at an an- 
nual rate of $470 billion by the end of next 
year. Specific factors mentioned by For- 
tune include increased defense and public 
works spending; an improvement in new and 
used-car sales; a rise in employment during 
May, and the fact that twice as many in- 
dustries increased production in May as re- 
duced it. 

J. A, Livingston, the syndicated business 
analyst recently asked 60 leading econom- 
ists—representing banking, industry, labor, 
investment, Government and educational 
institutions—what they see ahead. The con- 
sensus adds up to steady, though not spec- 
tacular, improvement in business activity 
generally. According to them, reports Mr. 
Livingston, “a year from now, business in- 
dexes will be straining to break through the 
old highs.” 

So much for specific forecasts. But, in 
the minds of many people, there is another 
element in the economic picture that is far 
from bright. Jack Mabley, of the 
Daily News, sees matters grimly: “It is gen- 
erally agreed that the recession has run its 
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course and we are in an upturn. What is 
coming may be worse than the recession.” 

That view is based on a fear that can 
be explained in a very few words, more and 
greater inflation.) Today’s dollar is worth 
a trifle less than half of its value of 20 years 
ago. If the decline continues at the same 
rate, to say nothing of the possibility of an 
accelerating rate, the dollar will be worth 
only a quarter in terms of buying- power 
10 years from now. “After that comes 
chaos,’ Mr. Mabley writes. “Life insurance, 
social security and savings may become al- 
most worthless.” And he thinks, “that will 
happen unless we, through our Govern- 
ment, take drastic action to stop it.” 

The Government is certainly not doing 
that now, as Mr. Mabley goes on to show. 
A huge deficit is looming. The debt limit 
is likely to be raised to something like $300 
billion. And it is an historical fact that 
circumstances such as these have brought 
disaster after disaster to once great nations. 
The classic example of modern times is the 
German inflation that followed World War 
I. Utimately, a loaf of bread cost millions 
upon millions of marks. 

What is the primary cause of inflation 
and what is the cure? Mr. Mabley answers 
these questions tersely: “Inflation comes 
from oversized Government. The way to 
stop inflation is to reduce the size of the 
Government.” But: “We are not reducing. 
We are increasing.” 

And it is clear, though he does not say 
it in so many words, that he is convinced 
Government won't act until public opinion 
and demand force it to. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following newsletter of July 
26, 1958: } 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JULY 26, 1958. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, is labeled 
“An act to increase the consumption of 
United States agricultural commodities in 
foreign countries, to improve the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Under the program, since 1954 
we have disposed of $3.9 billion surplus farm 
products abroad. Under this extension, an 
additional $1.5 billion in farm products may 
be sold for foreign currency; $800 million 
in food to be donated to friendly nations as 
emergency assistance; and we'll expand our 
donation of agricultural products abroad 
through nonprofit agencies and intergovern- 
mental organizations, and here in the United 
States to schools, charitable institutions, and 


such. Here is how it works: 35 nations 


have received wheat, flour, feed grains, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, fats, and 
‘oils. The local currencies paid us are banked 
on the spot abroad, in.our name. We give 
these funds back to be used only within the 
country, on local projects, for purchase of 
military equipment from the United States, 
and in other incidental programs. So it is 
that India has received loans amounting 
to $545 million; Poland, $202 million; and 
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Yugoslavia, $432 million. Yugoslavia for ex. 
ample, used most of this to buy military 
equipment. 

Criticisms aimed at the bill includeg a 
great extension of the purposes for ) 
these funds may be spent abroa for 
example, aid to educational institutions 
which we'll not permit in our own country; 
(2) the primary purpose, that of aiding our 
foreign policy, is now shifted with 
on disposal of surpluses. Unwise Gisposal 
(dumping) may disrupt, not stre our 
foreign relations; (3) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be permitted to barter for 
strategic materials with our agricultural syy. 
pluses but not direct@d to do so as he ig jp 
this bill; (4) the subsidy of religious schools 
violates our traditional separation of church 
and state. To which I added: (1) 
consideration—Members were called upon to 
vote before copies of the bill and committee 
reports were even available; (2) this program 
should properly be included, and correlated 
with our foreign-aid program, for that is 
what it really is; (3) in Yugoslavia and élse. 
where, we may well be feeding and arming 
sworn enemies. 

The Small Business Tax Relief Act of 1958 
brought protests from some Members too, 
Aimed at helping small business by more 
liberal tax treatment of losses, inheritance. 
tax payments, and other items, the bill is 
open to legitimate criticism on Several 
counts: (1) It deals altogether with corpor- 
ate business when 85 percent of all small 
businesses are not incorporated; (2) the 
emphasis is on manufacturing when 80 per- 
cent of small businesses are in the service 
and distribution fields. It seems to me that 
tax revision is needed so that barriers to 
economic growth are removed, resulting in 
greater, rather than lower tax revenues, 
There-is no such. aim here. No tax cuts 
should be made while our Federal Govern- 
ment is operating at a deficit. If we're to 
have tax relief, it should be equitably dis- 
tributed among all our citizens. This bill 
involves a $260-million loss in revenue. In 
this case, too, only 40 minutes considera: 
tion was allowed and no amendments per- 
mitted. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 provided the final blow in a disap- 
pointing legislative week. Should this mea 
sure become law, the Federal Government 
will be in the business of providing capital 
for businessmen. Twenty-year risk capital 
loans made by privately owned State char- 
tered investment companies would be Gov- 
ernment insured through the Small Bus- 
ness Administration. Even SBA head, Wel- 
dell Barnes, protested such action, stating: 
“This is a function for which Govern 
ment is ill-conceived.” My own objections 
include (1) insuring business loans is nd 
the function of Federal Government; (2) 
Government is assuming an un 
risk, since the SBA will lielp only if a bank 
won’t (thus subsidizing poor business 0» 
eration); (3) who gets loans, who 
and who makes the decisions. Unless evély- 
one can get one, your competitor may b 
Government subsidized with your i 
money. It seems to me that what busines | 
men, large arid small, really need is 4 @ 
cut—this first requires less Government ald 
and spending, not more. 

Correction of last week’s newsletter ( 
H. R. 3): On the rule, of the 114 who viet 
against, 98 were Democrats and 21 Repub 
licans (rather than 105 and 9, as , ; 
On final passage, 109 Democrats were 
posed, as against 46 Republicans (ndt 
and 23). Haste in counting caused ¥ 
error, and I apologize. However, the at 
ment pointed up remains unc ‘ 

An omnibus judgeship bill, which 1 
ported in testimony before a vs 
committee, was reported out fi a lo Ge 
the same day I appeared. This bill és 
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de three additional Federal judges in 


Texas, one of them in our northern district. 

week, too, the independent offices ap- 
propriation passed (including funds for 
Dallas’ Federal building site). The military 
construction bill included funds for the 
White Rock National Guard Armory, and for 
construction at the naval air station, and at 


Hensley Field. 








Senate Heaps Praise on Senator Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Rec- 
orp the column of John M. Cummings, 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on July 29, 1958. Senator MarTIN 
is most deserving of the praise and ad- 
miration evidenced by his colleagues in 
the United States Senate. 

SENATE HEAPS PRAISE ON SENATOR MARTIN 

(By John M. Cummings) 


It is easy enough to understand why Penn- 
sylvania’s 48th United States Senator and its 
97th Governor ducked a session of the world’s 
most exclusive club in Washington the other 
day. There is one thing Senator Ep MartTINn 
hesitates to face—praise of his record and his 
career. 

Nevertheless, the praise poured forth until 
it covered nearly six pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It came from the Republican 
and the Democratic sides of the aisle, prov- 
ing once again that in a worthy enterprise 
our Senators are capable of rising above nar- 
row political considerations. 

From precinct worker to the United States 
Senate, from private to major general, Ep 
MagTIN, over a long career, has unflinchingly 
faced the fire of the opposition, and there 
were times when he would have been justified 
in crying out, “Lord, save me from my 
friends.” 

The bipartisan praise heaped on Senator 
Martin was neither extravagant nor ful- 
some. It came from the hearts of those who 
uttered it and it was meant, every word of it. 

Tall, spare and ramrod straight from his 
years of military service, Senator MarTIN 
is a quiet-spoken, even tempered guy until— 
and when that “until” takes place you~had 
better head for the hills. He is the kind of 
bloke who would have twisted and squirmed 
had he been in the Senate the day his col- 
leagues broke through the political barrier 
and traced his career from Washington 
County to the Philippines, to Harrisburg, to 
the battlefields of Europe; his return to the 
State capitol and on to Washington, where 
his second term in the Senate is drawing 
to a close. 

It was this that brought on the testimonial 
Session. Senator MARTIN having served his 
State and his country honorably and well, 
and approaching 80 is about to retire from 
a life. Indeed he let it be known shortly 

ter his second election to the Senate he 
ae not seek a third term. His successor 

- - ome this coming November. Voters 
ian me e@ between the Republican nomi- 

» epresentative HucH Scorr, and Gov. 

>. Leader on the Democratic side. 
ted off ie te a North Dakota Republican, 
@ivariia soins nate’s laudation of the Penn- 

er-Statesman. CHavez, New 
Democrat; Kerr, of Oklahoma, in 1950 
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a candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination; CARLSON, Kansas Republican; 
KNoOwLAND, of California, Senate minority 
leader; SmrruH, New Jersey Republican; W1- 
LEY, Wisconsin Republican; THURMOND, 
South Carolina Democrat; Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican; and Brmces, New Hampshire 
Republican, each in turn paid personal re- 
spects to Senator MARTIN and his remarkable 
political and military career. 

Nor was his business life neglected. The 
Pennsylvania Senator has been over the years 
active in banking, in manufacturing, mining, 
and other enterprises. 

It was in the nature of the Senate’s fare- 
well to the Senator from Pennsylvania who 
soon will hang up his toga and reach for— 
well, it is difficult to conceive of Ep MarTIN 
reaching for his bedroom slippers. Certainly 
he has not lost his zest for public service. 
As an old comrade in the wars we join his 
colleagues in wishing him well. 





“America, We’re on Your Side” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the distinguished leaders of the free 
world, an outstanding statesman, hu- 
manitarian, and a devoted servant of 
the people of the Philippine Republic is 
the Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines. 

He is also a fearless friend of the 
United States, completely without hesi- 
tancy in speaking boldly on behalf of 
America and on behalf of the common 
ideals which his fine nation and ours 
share together: He takes the side of 
the United States at a time when we 
were never more sorely in need of friends 
in Asia. 

Some remarks by that splendid Presi- 
dent of a freedom loving people appeared 
in Parade magazine as an open letter to 
Americans under the heading ‘“‘America 
We're on Your Side.” 


Pursuant to permission granted I in- 
sert those remarks into the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD with the feeling of con- 
tentment that the Philippine Republic 
should have such a splendid leader and 
that we Americans should have such a 
stanch friend and ally. 

“AMERICA, WE'RE ON YouR SIDE”—ON THE 

EVE OF A VISIT HERE, AN ASIAN LEADER TELLS 

Wuy His Peopte Speak Up ror DEMOCRACY 


(By Carlos P. Garcia, President of the 
Philippines) 


Several thousand miles and the blue waters 
of the Pacific. separate the people of the 
Philippines and the people of the United 
States. We are of the East, you are ‘the 
West. But for once the twain have met. 

One reason why friendships sometimes 
erode and even founder is that partners take 
each other for granted. Many are the na- 
tions which have reason to be grateful to the 
United States. In all history it would be 
difficult to find a people who have displayed 
more generosity than Americans. That such 
generosity has not received full recognition is 
&@ matter for the conscience of the recipients. 
I intend that my conscience—and the con- 
science.of my countrymen—shall be clear. 
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I think it is important to reaffirm our 
common interests, our common ideals, our 
common destiny. We, the people of the 
Philippines, want you to know here and now 
that you, the people of the United States, 
have a great credit balance in your favor. 

We want you to know that should an oc- 
casion arise when your friends have to stand 
and declare themselves, you will not find the 
Filipinos on the sidelines. 

As I have said, we Filipinos are of Asia. 
There are some 22 million of us, living on 
7,000 islands that form a bridge and a bul- 
wark across the South China Sea. Although 
we are Asians, we are nevertheless the third 
largest English-speaking nation in the world. 

Our neighbors in Asia are sensitive about 
colonialism. We understand their feelings, 
for we have been a colonial people ourselves. 
But we have been able to discard old re- 
sentments, to fix our eyes upon the future. 

You were our rulers for 50 years. But you 
were wise rulers. You made it known, from 
the start, that you did not intend to stay 
forever, and that your purpose was to pre- 
pare us for self-government. 

You gave us education, modern medicine, 
new skills. You coached us in your own form 
of democracy. Our government and consti- 
tution now are replicas of yours, controlled 
by free elections, spurred by a free press, and 
dedicated to liberty. 

But even such tutoring might-have failed 
to win our full respect if you had not backed 
your ideas and your ideals with your blood, 
sweat, and tears in a savage war. 

We learned that when your statesmen said 
“the Philippines for the Filipinos,” they were 
speaking nothing less than the truth. We 
learned that you had no desire to exploit 
us, as other Asian nations had been ex- 
ploited. Among ourselves we had always 
known the meaning of fair play. Now we 
discovered that the same principle could 
operate between nations. 

Then we were plunged into the crucible of 
conflict. After Pearl Harbor we realized that 
it was no small decision for the United States 
to fight on for the Philippines to the last. 
Many excellent reasons could have been 
found for you not to have done so. But 
fight on you did with us, and how we honor 
you, 

Friendship is sharing. 

East and West joined hands for freedom 
at Corregidor and Bataan. 

We were among the first to help you stem 
the Red tide in Korea. 

We have stood with you in the debates 
in the-United Nations. 

We are partners with you in SEATO, the 
shield of free Asia. 

We are fully aware of our common enemy, 
communism. 

Almost alone in Asia, we have no fear of 
the West, no chips on our shoulders, no 
sense of inferiority. 

Our land and our people are dedicated to 
freedom and our soil will always be avail- 
able to the free world’s forces. 

If we have differences, you may be sure 
that they will not be differences in prin- 
ciple. And they will be resolved in the 
give-and-take of honest debate. 

You have put us on our feet and we want 
to stand on them. We ask no charity. We 
have much to do to develop our economy, 
retarded and ravaged by war. But we seek 
to achieve our progress, not from handouts 
but through the normal channels of trade 
and industry. 

We are a sovereign nation now. But we 
still seek your help, your guidance, your 
skills, your know-how. We can prove to 
the millions of our fellow Asians that they, 
too, can achieve a good life, as freemen, 
marching with dignity and justice. 

To the American people I would says this. 
You have exported many things. You have 
poured out your wealth and inventiveness. 
But your greatest export of all has been 
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one word and all it embraces—democracy, 
the divine thought that “men are created 
equal.” 





Effective Date of Compensation Increases 
to Wage Board Employees 


—— 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 « 


(Mr. REES of Kansas asked and ob- 
tained leave to extend his remarks at 
this point in the REcorD.) 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill S. 25, as reported to the House, is the 
result of over 4 months of hearings, con- 
sultations, and deliberations on the part 
of the committee. Immediately follow- 
ing the 2 days of open hearing on the 
bill, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment interested itself in administratively 
improving policies and procedures which 
had been fundamentally responsible for 
the 6 to 7 months’ delay in the granting 
of increases to the wage board employees 
of the Federal Government. 

After numerous conferences with the 
departments and agencies, the employee 
groups, and other interested individuals, 
tentative procedures and policies were 
agreed to which would reduce the 7 
months’ lag to approximately 12 weeks. 
This period of 12 weeks or 60 working 
days was still considered by the commit- 
tee to be excessive. The Senate, in act- 
ing on this bill, established a period of 
30 days. The bill, as reported today, 
establishes a period of 45 days in which 
the departments and agencies are to con- 
duct their surveys, analyze their data, 
and issue the new wage scales. I believe 
that this 45-day period is within reason 
and that if all parties concerned make 
every effort to improve on the relation- 
ships and activities involved, no retro- 
active pay will result. 

In considering the provisions of the bill 
as it passed the Senate, it was found that 
the two types of wage-board activities 
were not recognized. ‘These two types 
involve different time periods and dif- 
ferent procedures and methods. One 
type is where the agency conducts its 
own wage survey for the establishment 
of the salaries of its employees. The 
second type is where a department or 
agency uses the results of a survey con- 
ducted by another department or agency. 
So as to recognize and provide for these 
two systems, it was necessary that the 
Senate language be struck from the bill 
and new language substituted. 

With the exception of the 45 days pro- 
vided in the House bill and the 30 days 
provided in the Senate bill, there is very 
little difference in the overall provisions 
of the two bills. The House bill does 
establish an effective date on which the 
provisions of this act shall be applicable. 
The committee, in its consideration of 
the administrative problems involved, de- 
termined that the 45-day limitation 
should not apply to wage-board surveys 
which had begun prior to September 1 
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of this year. This action was to eliminate 
any undue and unjustifiable administra- 
tive difficulties involved. 

I sincerely believe that the 7 to 8 
months’ lag in receiving pay increases 
experienced by our some 650,000 wage- 
board employees is unjustifiable, unnec- 
essary, and a distinct hardship on the 
employee. I feel that the provisions of 
this bill are workable and that they will 
bring the salaries of aur wage-board em- 
ployees.more quickly into alinement with 
the salaries being paid in private indus- 
try. The sole principle on which the 
wage-board system is based is that the 
Federal salaries shall be equivalent to 
salaries being paid to private employees 
in the local area. I feel that for the first 
time this principle will be met with the 
enactment of this bill. 

e 





The Central Problem in Lebanon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF @HIO- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, William 
S. White in his column of July 25, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Press and 
other leading newspapers across the 
country, reminds us that salvation of 
the entire Middle East lay behind our 
action in Lebanon. As this veteran re- 
porter so properly indicates, the central 
problem is whether the free world will 
be intimidated by the violent overthrow 
of established governments under the 
guise of Nasser ‘‘nationalism.” 

Believing that Mr. White’s article 
commends itself to wide reading, under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

Don’r ForGET THE Bopres In TraqQ’s PALACE 
(By William S. White) 

WASHINGTON.—The courage and decency— 
and harsh necessity—of the allied interven- 
tion in Lebanon and Jordan is being sub- 
merged in ‘a sea of collateral arguments and 
valid complaints that the future is far from 
bright. 

It is plain that legitimate questions—but 
secondary questions all the same—are caus- 
ing many to lose sight of the central problem. 
This problem was, and is, simply the salva- 
tion of the Middle East from an ugly chaos 
that would lead in time to the enfeeblement, 
if not the destruction, of the free world. 

The problem is not whether intervention 
will settle everything; nobody ever supposed 
it would. It is, regrettably, not even whether 
the uninvolved world likes what we have 
done. And it is not of controlling signifi- 
cance whether the chaos was being prepared 
on direct Moscow orders or by what is called 
by the curiously soft term of Nasser nation- 
alism. 

Whoever was preparing it, it was demon- 
strably just what President Eisenhower said 
the other day it was—‘violence, murder, and 
terrorism as instruments of international 
policy.” 

This may be the new nationalism—that 
movement so attractive to so many in their 
recoil from colonialism. But in a less so- 
phisticated time it would have been called 
in plain truth by another name. That name 
is gangsterism. 


Even those who have most ably Opposed 
the landings in Lebanon and Jordan have. 
not offered much alternative apart from one 
form or another of diplomatic neg 
The dead bodies in the little palace ot: 
Iraq might Well have been followed by. 
bodies elsewhere if President Eisenhower ang 
Prime Minister Macmillan had not sent 
troops rather than notes. : 
But the heavy pressures on Ma by 
the British Labor Party and the undoubtedly 
strong and high-minded public pressures on 
Eisenhower here are clearly weake 
ern will. Many—including this ¢ 
ent in a small way—had long criticigeg 
Eisenhower for not acting in the world 
Most of these critics now upbraid him for 
the action he has taken. This does-not prove 
that they are wrong now. But it puts a 
burden upon them to face up to the Teal, 
the central, issue, and not to speak as 
there had been all the time in the 
make a tidy response in the Middle East, 





Quick Adjournment Could Save Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear to me that the greatest-service 
the Democrat leadership of the House 
and Senate could render to our people 
would be to adjourn the House and Sen- 
ate as quickly as possible. 

By a quick adjournment we could save 
the taxpayers, who are the Government, 
probably $614 billion in bills now pend- 
ing, none of which are necessary and 
much of it will be wasted, and, a con- 
stant burden on the taxpayers. 

The Democrat leaders have it within 
their power to bring about an early ad- 
journment and to prevent passing this 
spendthrift proposed legislation because 
they have a majority in both ‘the House 
and the Senate. 

On July 11, the Senate passed a second 
housing bill authorizing the additional 
expenditure of $2.4 billion of Federal 
funds. 

Taking these two housing bills i 
gether, $1.8 billion in the earlier bill and 
$2.4 billion in this bill, the Senate has 
authorized $4.2 billion for housing this 
year, or almost $3 billion more than rt 
quested by the President. ‘ 

In- addition, the House has now pend- 
ing another bill known as the Commi 
nity Facilities Act, which would 
that we appropriate $2 billion to b 
loaned up to 50 years at 2%- 
interest, for the building of. sewers, dis- 





posal plants, recreational facilities, path 


ing lots—bowling alleys, and so . 
to any community or municipality in 
United States. This at a time W 
every municipality is more able to & , 
nance their own improvements — 
the Federal Government which wow 
have to borrow this money by se™! 
bonds to the taxpayers. There Br 
abundance of funds throughout the oo 4 
tion that could be borrowed from Pi* 
vate lending market at around 4 3 
cent. This proposed legislation W# 
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entice the borrowers to come to the Gov~- 
ent because of the low interest rate, 
and refuse to borrow from private 
urces. 
rh addition, Democrat leaders in the 
Senate are insisting upon increasing the 
Defense appropriation by $1.6 billion 
more than the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff feel is necessary, which would in- 
crease the Defense budget to over $40 
billion. : 

It would seem that with the great in- 
crease in the maximum defense budget 
that the President and his expert leaders 
in the military ought to be better judges 
of the amount of funds needed than the 
Democrat armchair strategists in the 
Senate. 

There are 2 or 3 other bills proposed 
for political purposes for this election 
year that would also increase the budget 
expenditures by at least a billion and a 
half dollars this year, and some of this 
legislation, none of it needed, would 
fasten the Government with a program 
or socialistic spending that would run 
into billions of dollars in the years 
ahead. 

This adds up to a neat sum of $6 bil- 
lion extra burden of expense annually 
throughout the years ahead to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, and much of it 
will be passed if Congress remains in 
session. 

Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole 
has blasted as spendthrift the housing 
bill to which I refer, and indicated that 
President Eisenhower would veto this 
bill if it is finally enacted. He ought 
to know whether such legislation is nec- 
essary. Mr. Cole said, “No more housing 
legislation is needed this year.” 

Cole called the housing bill a Christ- 
mas tree loaded for the benefit of every- 
one in sight except the taxpayer. The 
same liberal spenders behind this waste 
in billions of funds are the ones who have 
backed socialistic Federal housing 
throughout the years untij our loss today 
on public housing alone will run over 
$5 billion, with a committed loss on the 
part of the Government of nearly $2 bil- 
lion for urban renewal. 


All of the farmers, the laborers, the 
little businessmen and all taxpayers in 
the Nation, nine-tenths of whom never 
receive any benefits, are taxed each year 
to pay the above-named losses. 

I think it is unfair to the people in my 
district and likewise to the people in 
other districts who sustain their own 
homes and pay their own rent and high 
taxes to have to help pay a part of the 
rentals of tose who occupy modern pub- 
lic housing in the big cities. 

And it is unfair to the same taxpayers 
to have to help facelift and rebuild and 
improve the big cities hundreds of 


Miles away with billions of dollars that 


Shouid be improved by taxes from the 
citizens where they are located. 
It is to be hoped that a quick adjourn- 


ment might save a part of this propose 
USeless waste. v= = ; 
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Death of Dr. R. T. Wells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the city of Murray, Ky., located 
in my district, lost a great citizen, poli- 
tician, and educator. He was Dr. Rainey 
Thornton Wells, who passed away June 
15. Dr. Wells was a close and personal 
friend of mine. He was responsible for 
the location of Murray State Collegé at 
Murray, Ky.; was the leader in raising 
funds to build the college and served as 
the second president of that institution 
from 1926 until 1933. One of the best 
loved figures in the State of Kentucky, 
Dr. Wells was celebrated as a political, 
civic, educational, and religious leader. 
Since his death, many tributes to him 
have been printed, among them articles 
in the College News, student publication 
at Murray, the Paducah Sun-Democrat, 
the Murray Democrat, and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, I offer 
these afticles for publication to the 
RECORD: 

Dr. R. T. WEtts, 82, Murray STATE COLLEGE 
FouNDER, Dres—LEADER OF Drive To BRING 
COLLEGE TO MuRRAY, Was SECOND PRESIDENT 
Dr. Rainey T. Wells, founder and former 

president of Murray State College, died Sun- 

day, June 15, at his home in Murray. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, June 
17, at the First Methodist Church. Dr. Wells 
was 82 years old. 

As a politician, Dr. Wells was responsible 
for locating Murray State College in Murray; 
as a civic leader, he headed the drive to raise 
$100,000 to meet the city’s end of the bargain; 
and as an educator, he was the second presi- 
dent of the college, serving from 1926 to 1932. 

Wells taught in the public schools of Jack- 
son’s Purchase for 6 years. He was a trustee 
of Murray city schools for 10 years and a 
member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for 12 years. 

SET MURRAY STATE PATTERN 


He was city attorney of Murray, a member 
of the house of representatives three terms, 
and chairman of the State tax commission. 
He achieved a national reputation in the field 
of fraternal insurance as general counsel for 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Nebr. He 
served in this capacity from 1932 to 1949. 
He retired in 1949 and returned to Murray to 
live the remainder of his life. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Wells, Murray 
State College assumed its present pattern. 
During his presidency it became a 4-year 
college and was admitted to the Southern 
Association .of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The enrollment grew from 400 to 
1,000 and the pliant expanded from 1 to 
buildings. 

ENTHUSIASM CONTAGIOUS 

Wells named the football team the Thor- 
oughbreds. Under him Murray was admitted 
to the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. Wells Hall, a dormitory on cam- 
pus, was named for him. 

But above all, Wells was an energetic 
bundle of contagious action. His personality 
dominated, whether the scene was a camp 
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of hunters or fishermen, a meeting of the 
Rotary club, prayer meeting at the Method- 
ist church, a political convention, or chapel 
exercises at the college. 

On the campus, Wells had the knack of 
leading songs at chapel, making freshmen 
forget their homesickness, shouting an 
athletic team to victory, and inspiring his 
student body to frenzied heights of school 
spirit. 

BORN ON CHRISTMAS DAY 

His was always the heartiest laughter, the 
sharpest conversation, the most contagious 
enthusiasm. This was so even when he and 
Mrs. Wells returned to their beautiful 
colonial home south of Murray in 1949. 

Rainey Thornton Wells was born Christmas 
Day 1875, at Murray. He received his bachelor 
of sciemee, bachelor of arts, and master of 
arts degrees at Southern Normal University, 
Bowling Green. He obtained his doctor of 
laws from the University of Kentucky in 1927. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Tennie Daniel of Murray, whom he married in 
1896; 2 daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett, Wash- 
ington, and Mrs. Gordon Banks, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and a-son, O. S. Wells, Omaha. He is 
also survievd by 6 grandchildren and 7 great- 
grandchildren. 

Dr. RAINEY WELLS, MURRAY STATE FOUNDER, 
Diss aT 82 


Murray, Ky., June 16—Dr. Rainey T. 
Wells, founder of Murray Stute College, died 
Sunday at Edgewood, his estate near here. 
He was 82 years old and had been ill the 
past 2 years. 

One of the best-loved figures in the State, 
it was Dr. Wells who almost single-handedly 
established the college in his home town. 
He served as the second president of the 
college from 1926 to 1933. 

He also is credited with locating the State 
capitol and governor’s mansion at their pres- 
ent sites in Frankfort. 

Dr. Wells’ long career embraced the pro- 
fessions of educator, politician, civic and 
religious leader. 

Without Dr. Wells, Murray State College 
never would have existed. 


LED VIGOROUS BATTLE 


When people began talking about estab- 
lishing a college in the Purchase area, Dr. 
Wells acted. He led the fight that created 
the college and located it in Murray. His 
townspeople, at his urging, contributed 
$100,000 to put the college where it is today. 

The 2-year Murray Normal School opened 
its doors on September 24, 1923. . 

When the Normal needed money, Dr. Wells 
got it, not only for Murray’s school but for 
all schools in Kentucky. He wrote the bills 
and fought the foes who wanted to replace 
the college with a hospital or even destroy 
it altogether. 

While in the legislature, where he served 
three terms, he helped pass a bill clarify- 
ing the State allocation of funds to colleges. 
The bill since has been replaced by one simi- 
lar in nature. 

Before Dr. Wells’ time, State colleges had 
to go to.the legislature and lobby for funds. 
He set th® appropriations at a uniform level. 

From 1906 to 1920 he was a member of the 
Kentucky Tax Commission. 


SELECTED FACULTY 


Dr. Wells even planned the campus and 
the buildings, giving the college the basic 
features it displays today as one of the most 
beautiful campuses in the South. He per- 
sonally selected the faculty and directed the 
policy. 

From a 2-year normal school it became a 
teachers’ college and finally a full-fledged 
college. 
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It was typical of Dr. Wells to act while oth, 
ers talked. ‘ 

When he was a member of the general as- 
sembly in 1904, discussion began about allo- 
cation of funds for building the capitol. 

In a special session called early in 1905 
Dr. Wells announced to the assembly that he 
had bought options on and for both the 
capitol and the executive mansion and had 
drawn up a bill allocating funds for their 
construction. 

The legislature passed the bill, and the 
governor signed it into law. 

Dr. Wells was born on Christmas Day in 
1875. He attended Huntington Normal Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky. He 
was admitted to the Kentucky bar on August 
8, 1901. He retired from the profession in 
1947. He was admitted to practice before 
the United States Supreme Court in 1933. 

For 8 years he was a trustee of the 
University of Kentucky and served for a time 
as trustee of Nebraska Wesleyan College and 
a girls’ school in Omaha. 

It was Dr. Wells who gave the Murray ath- 
letic teams their distinctive nickname, 
“Thoroughbreds.” 

When he resigned the presidency of Mur- 
ray on January 1, 1933, he did so to become 
general counsel of the Woodmen of the 
World, moving to Omaha to fill that posi- 
tion. He won cases of national significance 
while employed by that fraternal group. 

Even while in Omaha he helped his friends 
back in Kentucky. His counsel was helpful 
to members of the Lower Tennessee Valley 
Association in their long fight for Kentucky 
Dam. 

Besides his legal and educational activities, 
Dr. Wells was an active leader in his church. 
He was a Methodist. 

Dr. Wells is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Tennie Daniel of Calloway 
County; a son, O. Stum Wells of Murray; 
2 daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett of Washing- 
ton and Mrs. Gordon Banks of Ft. Wayne, 


Ind.; and 5 sisters, Mrs. Anna Lassiter, Mrs. 


Betty Lassiter, Mrs. Helen Lassiter, Mrs. 
Frankie Meadow and Mrs. Houston Strader, 
all of Murray. 

The body was taken to the home at 9 p. m. 
Monday, where it will remain until 1 p. m. 
Tuesday. It will then be taken to the col- 
lege auditorium and lie there until 2:15 
p. m. 

It will be taken then to the First Meth- 
odist Church, where funeral services will 
begin at 3 p. m. Burial will be in Murray 
city cemetery. 


Murray FounpDER, Dr. WELLS, Dres—Was 
LAWYER, PUBLIC OFFICIAL, AND EDUCATOR 


Miorray, Ky., June 15.—Rainey T. Wells, 
founder of Murray State College, died Sun- 
day at his home here. He was 82. 

Perhaps no man of his times made a 
greater impact than Wells upon the cultural, 
political, and civic affairs of this part of 
Kentucky west of the Tennessee River 
known as Jackson’s Purchase. 

As a democratic politician, he maneuvered 
the location of the State college at Murray 
in 1922-23. As a civic leader, he headed the 
local drive for $100,000 to meet Murray’s end 
of the bargain. As an educator, he was 
second president of the school, serving from 
1926 to 1932. 

A LAWYER OF DISTINCTION 


He was a lawyer of distinction. As general 
counsel for Woodmen of the Werld, Omaha, 
Nebr., from 1932 to 1949, he achieved a na- 
tional reputation in the field of fraternal 
insurance. 

He was a candidate for governor at the 
1931 nominating convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party at Lexington. He was city at- 
torney of Murray as a young man, @ mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives three 
terms, beginning in 1902, and chairman of 


the State Tax Commission during the Fields 
administration, 1923-27. 

As a youth, Wells taught in the public 
schools of Jackson’s Purchase for 6 years. 
He was a trustee of Murray city schools for 
10 years, a member of the board of trustees 
of the University of Kentucky for 12 years. 

Wells not only witnessed, but was a par- 
ticipant, in the radio demonstrations of Na- 
than B. Stubblefield in the early 1890’s at 
about where the Murray State College cam- 
pus now is located. 

Later, as an attorney, he represented Stub- 
blefield in his legal fight for recognition as 
the Nation’s first inventor of workable radio. 
A monument to Stubblefield now stands on 
the Murray campus. 

But, above all, Wells was an energetic 
bundle of contagious action. His personality 
dominated, whether the scene was @ camp 
of shunters or fishermen, ea meeting of the 
Rotary Club, prayer meeting at the Metho- 
dist church, a political convention, or chapel 
exercises at his college. 

On the campus, Wells had the knack of 
leading songs at chapel, making freshmen 
forget their homesickness, shouting an ath- 
letic team to victory, and inspiring his stu- 
dent body to frenzied heights of school 
spirit. 

His was always the heartiest laughter, the 
sharpest conversation, the most contagious 
enthusiasm. This was so even after his re- 
tirement in 1946, when he and Mrs. Wells re- 
turned to their beautiful colonial home 
south of Murray. 

It was during the presidency of Wells that 
Murray State Collége assumed its present 
pattern. At first, it was only a 2-year nor- 
mal school. Under him, it went to a 4-year 
college and was admitted to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The student body grew from 400 
to 1,100, and the plant was expanded from 
1 to 8 buildings. 

GAVE TEAM ITS NAME 


The general design of the campus is his. 
He laid the foundations of the strong music 
department now featured, and imparted 
especially strong zeal to athletics. Murray 
was admitted to the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association under him. He dubbed 
the football team the Thoroughbreds. A 
women’s dormitory, Rainey T. Wells Hall, 
was named for him. 

Rainey Thornton Wells was born Christ- 
mas Day, 1875, at Murray, the son of J. K. P. 
Wells and the former Fannie A. Thornton. 
He was educated at old Southern Normal 
University, Bowling Green, acquiring there 
the B S.,A.B., and M. A. degrees. ‘His LL. D. 
was obtained at the University of Kentucky 
in 1927. 

Wells continued his interest in education 
during his long residence at Omaha. There, 
he was a trustee of Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebr., and of Brownell Hall, Omaha, 
as well as a member of the leading civic or- 
ganizations of Omaha. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Tennie Daniel, of Murray, whom he married 
in 1896; two daughters, Mrs. Joe T. Lovett, 
Washington, and Mrs. Gordon Banks, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and a son, O. S. Wells, Omaha. 
He is also survived by 6 grandchildren and 7 
great-grandchildren. 


Dr. R. T. WELLS, Murray STATE FouNpDER Dries 


Dr. Rainey T. Wells, founder of . Murray 
State College, died at his home; south of 
Murray, Sunday afternoon at 1 o’clock, fol- 
lowing an illness of over 2144 years. He was 
82 years of age. 

His death marked the end of the most 
notable character in the community and one 
who contributed more to the well-being of 
Murray than any single individual. 

Not only was Dr. Wells interested in the 
location of Murray State College at its pres- 
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ent location, he was also a gui influence 
in the permanency and national tndiussaaet 
the Woodmen of the World as a mutugy in 
surance organization. 

Dr Wells was selected as p ! 
Murray State College from the 
to 1933. During his tenure as director of 
Murray State Normal School, he developed 
the institution from a mediocre State-sup.. 
ported school of higher learning fo one of 
the most influential colleges of the State 
He not only is personally credited with the 
establishment of the school that hag eon. 
tributed so much to the well-being of the 
city, but he gave to it the drive and fore. 
fulness that marks it today as a first-class 
college in the Commonwealth. 

The Murray State Normal School Was orig. 

tution in 


inally designed as a 2-year insti 

1923. Never once did Mr. Wells lose sight of 
the importance and the potential of the col. 
lege as a community asset and his 4 
efforts resulted tn the institution of high 
respect that it is today. 

As a member of the Kentucky Tax Com. 
mission he conceived of the Possibility of 
locating a school at Murray and exercised his 
influence as a member of the commission tp 
effect its location in this community, | 


Dr. Wells served as a member of the Ken. 
tucky Legislature for 3 terms and during this 
time he laid the strategic groundwork that 
culminated in the selection of his hom 
community as a place for a State institution 
of higher learning. Not only his influence 
as a State legislator in the location of 4 
State college at Murray manifested itself, for 
he had a tremendous influence in the loca- 
tion of the present State capitol and the 
mansion. He is credited with au 
measures that made possible the two 
structures, 


Dr. Wells attended Huntington Normal 
College, Tenn., and the University of Ken- 
tucky in attaining his teaching and legil 
training. He was admitted to the bar 
practice law in 1901 and formally retired 
from practice in 1947. 


Dr. Wells has been the inspiration of 
many news articles authored by Prof. Joe 
Hortin of Ohio State University and form- 
erly of Murray State College. He hag con- 
tributed most toward publicizing the fact 
of Dr. Wells’ contribution to the educational 
world. Each year Professor Hortin offer 
articles for publication on his birth dat, 
Christmas, 1875. 

For 8 years Dr. Wells was trustee of the 
University of Kentucky and in that capacity 
he served with distinction in the develop 
ment of Kentucky’s central educational 
unit. In addition he also served as truste 
for Nebraska Wesleyan College and a college 
for girls in Omaha, Nebr. Until ,the very 
end Dr. Wells was personally interested in 
the educational advancement of Americal 
youth. ; 

Despite the handicap of ill health, Mumay 
State College each year paid him 
tribute as a special honored guest at home 
coming games; and, upon every occasion that 
he was able to attend, Dr. Wells was @ 
of admiration. Dr. Wells gave to the 
letic teams the nomenclature of Muty 
State “Thoroughbreds.” 

Dr. Wells has always been interested B® ~ 
the well-being of the Murray 
Church where he held membership for maly 
years. He served in the capacity of Sunday 
school superintendent and youth leader 
many years as a young citizen of the cam — 
munity. He personally led the drive ® — 
build the annex on the old chyirch building 4 
many years ago. es 

Surviving members of the family me 
his wife Mrs. Tennie Wells; 4 son © 
Wells of Omaha, Nebr.; two daught 
Gordon Banks of Fort: Wayne, Ind., 

Joe Lovett of Washington, D. C. 
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services were held this afternoon 
at 3 o'clock at the First Methodist Church 
with the Rev. Paul Lyles in charge. Burial 
was in the City Cemetery. 

The city of Murray, through the mayor, 
Holmes Ellis, has proc an hour of 
mourning from 3 to 4 p. m. in honor and 
respect to the departed leader. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE : 


Sleepy little towns in the Southland are 
pleasant places in which to live and die, rear 
children and be modestly happy. Murray 
was such a typical community for some 50 

with the population fluctuating be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 persons. For the first 

20 years of this century, our little town 
hovered over the 2,900 mark with the deaths 
and the births reasonably well in balance. 

Just such a sample town could have been 
ours for the next 100 years had it not been 
for the good fortune of a been born in 
the county one son of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. P. 
Wells. No single person has contributed 
more toward the development and full 
bloom of our community than has been ac- 
complished by our late and most honored 
Rainey T. Wells. It would be difficult for 
any one to create another even in our 
imagination who would be competent to 
meet his accomplishments. 

Thus in our Calloway County Hall of 
Fame a new figure takes his place alongside 
any others who have made vast contributions 
to the betterment of our way of life. To 

_ category Dr. Wells and to classify him one 
and apart from the several distinguished 
citizens would be difficult for many people, 
but not to the thousands of young men and 
women who have been influenced by his 
acquaintanceship. 

To classify our illustrious leader as a 
statesman scarcely fills the description most 
acceptable. An educator, yes; on the other 
hand his diverse life many times took him 
far afleld of the realm of education. A 
lawyer? Of course, but it was only a means 
to an end and a partial source of livelihood. 
His knowledge and his vibrancy took him far 
afield in a successful career as an executive 
of the Woodmen of the World. His accom- 
plishments as a politician. were remarkable 
and he ranks high with our most courageous 
and most dependable, however the title is 
not-acceptable to those who have known 
him through the many years. A church 
layman? Certainly, but that is not all. 

How can a compensating title be lifted 
from this multitude of accomplishments 
without grasping a single denominator that - 
sparked each manifestation of Mr. Rainey’s 
life. Without hesitation, we give title to our 
departed neighbor as “Mr. Organizer.” Also 
without hesitation we are of the opinion 
that he fired more young boys’ hearts to 
loftier ambitions than any single man living 

» in this county. 

Possibly his greatest contribution to Cal- 
loway County in this opinion is one that 
has not been entertained by many people, 
however we do beileve that the lovely little 
companion, “Miss Tennie,” will agree with 
us it was one of his first, one of his noblest, 
of human manifestations. He a 
common foal of human interest a 
Population torn asunder with politics, civil 
War, religion, and factions. He found an 
aeceptable course of community develop- 
ment with his, and his alone, Murray State 

All differences melted away 


ership and for the first time since the found- 
— Calloway County, the shelter of hu- 
understanding roofed our coexistence. 

are is that leadership today that could 

€r our diverse views toward a 

the objective and mutual understand- 
that by the hour worsens with each 

pe recount? Where is that guiding 

that would be as welcome in one 
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Democratic faction. as in another? Scant 
hope can éver be held out for the phenomi- 
nal growth, prosperity, and happiness of 
our county until once again we rediscover 
another Rainy T. Wells in whom we can 
maintain comparable faith through the 


years. 

The reminder is made of the Woodmen of 
the World encampment out at the old fair- 
grounds. Drill teams across the Nation 
competed with axes used as sidearms. The 
guiding hand behind the scene that brought 
the big event was you know who, but he did 
not have the slightest idea that at some 
day he would be one of its guiding hands. 
The event was spectacular and became leg- 
endary in the memory of Calloway County 
folks. 

The big stroke of Mr. Rainey’s life oc- 
curred while he was a member of the Ken- 
tucky Tax Commission. As a member he 
‘was in a vulnerable position to exact his 
toll for the common welfare of the city of 
Murray, and he placed Murray in a compet- 
ing position for the location of a State col- 
lege in this section of the State. He exe- 
cuted the coup with finesse of the master. 

To place Murray in a favorable position 
he prompted the college stipend of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars well in advance be- 
fore Mayfield or Paducah could get in the 
running. . The investment was well calcu- 
lated and paid off according to advanced 
odds. He was named the second president 
for the school and his invaluable service 
spelled the difference between success and 
failure. He gave Murray State the needed 
punch to make it a fighting and growing 
institution of learning. . 

After a tenureship as director of Murray 
State Doctor Wells turned to the advance- 
ment and welfare of the Woodmen of the 
World. He resigned his position at Murray 
State and became chief counsel of the Wood- 
men of the World. His directorship of the 
latter was of national significance and his 
organization he directed’ prospered. 

Upon attaining retirement he returned to 
his native home and once again became one 
of our respected and beloved citizens. Al- 
though handicapped by age and declining 
health, he was oncé more a prime target of 
advice for the most talented politician. To 
the last he was vitally interested in the 
well-being of his community. Only 2 nights 
ago he asked for the latest occurrences of 
the political front and was transmitted the 
information and offered his suggestions. 

Thus ends a life worth his weight in gold 
to Murray and we will always be grate- 
ful to the mayor of the city who has pro- 
claimed the hours of 3 to 4p. m. Tuesday as 
an hour of mourning to the man who has 
given more and taken less in return than any 
human being ever to live in our commu- 
nity. To Mrs. Wells, Laurine, Geneive, and 
Stum we share the vacuum that is yours 
when you turn for the sympathetic under- 
standing of your one and only dad. From 
experience we can say in advance there 
will be no one who can match his wisdom 
and understanding. 





What Sort of Praise? 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


' Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. - Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S. C., of 
July 21, 1958, 
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Wat Sorr or Praise? 


The Arkansas Gazette, the newspaper that 
won applause in the North for its editorial 
policy of approving bayonet rule in Little 
Rock, has published a handsome self- 
congratulatory brochure. 

The foreword to the brochure states that . 
the Arkansas Gazette takes pride in recording 
its Pulitzer Prize citations “together with a 
handful of the hundreds of gratifying edi- 
torials these awards occasioned in the United 
States press.” 

It is a very interesting collection of edi- 
torials. These are editorials of praise from 
the leading pro-integration newspapers, in- 
cluding the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, and the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Strangely absent are editorials from the 
South, the region affected by the race-mixing 
policies of the integrationists. To be sure, 
there is an editorial of praise from the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. The editorials of 
praise from the Atlanta Constitution, and the 
Charlotte Observer shouldn’t be considered 
as reflecting the southern views. Both news- 
papers are controlled by financial interests 
outside the South. 

It is nice for a newspaper to be admired by 
journals published in faraway places. 
Frankly, we think it is nicer to be respected 
by the people.in one’s home community and 
region. They are likely to be better judges 
of the facts on which editorial comment is 
made. 

The self-congratulatory brochure fails to 
mention the fact that the Arkansas Gazette 
has lost circulation in its territory and that 
the overwhelming majority of southern news- 
papers spoke out against the bayonet rule 
in Little Rock that the Gazette endorsed. 
(News and Courier.) 





Self-Employment Security 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend our able distinguished friend and 
colleague, Mr. KrocH, and his capable 
associates for the long-sustained, suc- 
cessful work, which has resulted in the 
pending measure, H. R. 10, to encour- 
age the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans for self-employed individuals. 

The merits of this measure have long 
been obvious to me and I have been priv- 
leged to join in efforts being made to 
bring it to the floor of the House for 
passage. 

It is felicitous that this question has 
been considered on its merits and it is 
untouched by even a suggestion of crit- 
ical partisanism. In complimenting 
those who worked so hard and ably on 
the measure, J realize that it would not 
be appropriate for me at this time to en- 
ter into any lengthy analysis or expo- 
sition of the bill. Its purpose and its 
intent is manifest. It seeks to remove 
certain discriminations against self-em- 
ployed persons by entitling them to qual- 
ify like other employees for certain con- 
tributory pensions. 

In its operation, it would remove the 
present tax disadvantage for self-em- 
ployed proprietors and partners and to 
that extent provides a measure of relief 
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for the small-business man that will be 
very welcome in these days when small 
business as a whole is not receiving its 
due share of the national product. 

The bill applies to persons, who are 
subject to the tax on self-employment 
income, as well as doctors and minis- 
ters. It allows these individuals to de- 
duct up to 10 percent of their earnings 
from self-employment, but not over 
$2,500 a year, for amounts paid into re- 
stricted retirement insurance policies or 
restricted retirement trust funds. It will 
be applicable to persons over 50 years 
of age on January 1, 1959, who would, 
under its terms, be permitted higher an- 
nual deductions. 

It contains a lifetime ceiling of total 
deductions of $50,000 per taxpayer re- 
ducible in the case of individuals, who 
have previously withdrawn employer 
contributions under a qualified pension 
plan or have received nonforfeitable 
rights to employer contributions. There 
are several technical provisions in the 
bill, which imposes various limitations 
on its retirement program provisions. 

Before the bill takes effect, insurance 
companies must make available insur- 
ance policies that meet the specific re- 
quirements of the bill and banks will be 
in a position to establish trust funds 
meeting its requirements. These steps 
cannot be taken until the Treasury is- 
sues detailed regulations, outlining the 
rights and responsibilities of the banks 
and the insurance companies. 

I realize the administration has raised 
certain objections to the bill, which the 
committee has endeavored to meet, but 
on the whole I think that the bill is a 
step in the right direction and believe 
it will be of considerable help to self- 
employed persons without costing the 
Treasury much money. . 

Every time the Congress moves to re- 
duce taxes objections are raised that the 
reduction will cost the Treasury too 
much money. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that these objections are not valid 
in every instance and neither are they 
true in some instances. I have felt right 
along that a general tax reduction bill, 
instead of costing the Treasury money, 
in the long run would bring in new 
revenue. I think that there are many 
authoritative economists who take the 
same view, and while I highly approve of 
this bill, I regret that the Congress did 
not move during this session to put into 
effect some long overdue tax reductions. 
I think that such reductions would do 
more to eliminate present depressed 
economic conditions in some parts of the 
country more effectively than any other 
method that has been tried to date. 








Grassroots Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased that Indiana and especially the 
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Fifth Congressional District was chosen 

as typically American by the Wall Street 

Journal. There are 10 counties in this 

district that I am privileged to represent 

and all of us who live in that area feel 
that we are a wholesome cross section of 
agriculture, industry, and culture and 
good, honest living. € 
One of these counties was visited by 

Mr. John F. Bridge recently and he has 

given a thoughtful analysis of his obser- 

vations. Under unanimous consent, I 

include this article from the July 28 

issue of the Wall Street .Journal in the 

Appendix of the REcorp. 

Grassroots Po.Lirics—THE WorRLD CHURNS 
But a Loca LEADER Must TEND OWN 
BacCK YARD 

(By John F. Bridge) 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—As President Eisen- 
hower maneuvers his precarious Middle East- 
ern course, Thomas M. Watts is holding his 
breath more than most Americans. 

A student of history and a thoughtful 
young man, he is of course concerned for his 
country. But also he has a certain position 
in the American political structure which 
makes him peculiarly sensitive to what will 
happen in the Middle East. Mr. Watts is a 
county chairman, specifically of the Republi- 
can Party in Huntington County, Ind. And 
he wonders: Just what are the voters here 
really thinking about that Lebanese inter- 
vention? And more importantly, what will 
they be thinking by the time of this fall’s 
elections? 

It is Mr. Watts’ job to get out the vote in 
his county, and to see that it is a Republican 
vote. As part of that job he organizes the 
local campaign that is supposed to accom- 
plish those objectives. And as part of that, 
in turn, he also dispenses patronage to good 
and deserving Republican Party workers— 
some 50 to 60 jobs under his direct control, as 
well as some right of review on all State and 
Federal appointments to Republicans in his 
county. 

DRAWS NO PAY 


For this he draws no pay; in fact he per- 
haps loses because of time taken off from 
the concrete block business he operates with 
his father. But there are other compensa- 
tions and, in the case of Mr. Watts, a pos- 
sibility that his political activities may in 
time yield him financial benefit—wholly 
legal and acceptable under the United States 
political system as practiced on the county 
level. But that is contingent on a number 
of things including continued success as a 
politico, and in part that hangs on such 
things out of his control—like what Khrush- 
chev or Nasser or another Middle Eastern 
street mob may suddenly do. 

Right now, in his area, he finds his own 
party members divided on the Middle East- 
ern intervention. One group believes that 
the United States had the commitment and 
so it was right to honor it. Another group 
believes there should have been no involve- 
ment in the first place, but isn’t sure what 
to do now. He believes most Democrats in 
his area favor the move. 

As to the effect on his party’s prospects, 
he says, “that still depends on what happens, 
how bad things get.” He adds: “If the situ- 
ation there worsens—well, that would ‘not 
have a good effect. If the situation resolves 
itself relatively peacefully within a week or 
two, it probably will have no appreciable 
impact.” And he adds: “Of course, the al- 
ternative to Republicans is Democrats—and 
they aren’t noted for staying out of trouble 
abroad.” 

Meanwhile, {n Huntington, as most places, 
there are many issues that are bigger than 
the intervention: of the United States in 
Lebanon, short of war. There is the busi- 
ness recession, which seems to be 
and in this town of 15,000 there is less 
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grumbling than might be expecteq ‘There ; 
are crop prospects which are good, and farm 
prices which are higher than ; 
been. These are the issues of daily life 
and Mr. Watts counts voter sentiment 
ward them as on his side, 

Then there are national issues 
strike closer to home, or are more under. 
standable. Sherman Adams, for 
The President may not have made Up his . 
mind, but Mr. Watts has. “Most 
around here think he’s just ahout BOt to go, 
If he’s still in offi€e-in the fail, that. will do 
quite a bit of harm to the Republicans here, 
If he goes pretty soon, we'll hear a lot about 
it in the fall campaign, but I think We'll do 
all right.” 
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NEGLIGIBLE IMPACT 


The sputnik and education crises didnt 
hit Huntington overly hard. There has long 
been a feeling that education was 
too frilly, but the political impact has been 
negligible. People were irritated at the 
failure of the Vanguards, but, in Mr; Watty’ 
opinion, not overly upset because the Rus. 
sians had gotten off first in the race into 
space. There is still a feeling that Unite 
States technology generally is ahead, and 
that this will prove more important in the 
end. 

The youthful politico is of course not out 
to knock his party. But there are ares 
where he does not hesitate to note voter un. 
happiness. His State has a reputation for 
conservatism; Republicans hold both Senate 
seats, 9 of the 11 congressional districts, the 
governorship and both houses of the legis. 
lature. By and large there are conservative 
Republicans; and the Democratic party has 
its most success with nonliberal candidates, 

So Chairman Watts is hardly a maverick 
when he ticks off Federal spending, high 
Federal taxes, Federal intervention in State 
and local affairs, Federal interference with 
farm and business, and foreign aid ag things 
that excite ire among Republi in his 
county. 

On foreign aid the feeling is that it is not 
doing much good, if any good; any aid ought 
to be military aid to some allies who might 
be of use. The voters often write to him 
as well as their Congressmen along this line, 
As to the big Federal budgets, Mr, Watts 
feels the voter ire “particularly when wego © 
after campaign contributions. People wik ~ 
ing out a check sometimes stop for a min- 
ute—and we get it,” he says wryly. 

About half of Huntington County’s 3000 
people are farmers and the vote from those 
areas is more strongly Republican than 
the town of Huntington. “There is a def- — 
nite feeling among these farmers”—and Mf. 
Watts carefully separates his farmers from 
those elsewhere in the Nation—‘“that ther 
has to be a withdrawal of Federal interfer 
ence. The farmers are confused by me 
controls; it is hard to get Republican farm 
ers very enthused over new ones. The Var | 
ious stabilization programs find mostly 
Democrats on the boards.” aN 

Getting Federal Government out of 
and State affairs strikes Mr. Watts as ie 
great basic national issue of the times. He 
thinks most Republicans in OS 
agree with that idea. And he says that basie 
belief “and the desire to try to put it ino 
action where I could” is a main reason ht ” 
went into politics. 

To the visitor, who grew up in a tim = 
when politically minded bright young mét 
were rushing off to Washington to help pu 
more Federal Government into local all 
this seems something of an indi 
times. Certainly young Mr. Watts, if 
eyed, is getting his stars from 4@ 
quadrant. 


But one can doubt that this parue 
young man has much of the ©. 
him. He is quiet-spoken but large—™ 
6 feet tall. One senses that there ® 
a bit of toughness beneath the © 
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trainee. 


_ He ran 


1958 


easant and rather handsome young 
aren might just as well be an up-and- 
junior executive for some giant cor- 
poration—indeed, for the first 2 years after 
he graduated from Albion College in Michi- 
gan he was with General Electric as a 


KNEW HE WAS BOSS 


“gome of the old courthouse hands 
thought they would push Tom around a bit, 
when he first took over,” a long-time Hunt- 
ington Republican recalls. “But before they 
were through, Tom had the resignation of 
one and the rest knew he was boss in fact. 

Mr. Watts came to Huntington 6 years ago 
to join his father in operation of Hunting- 
ton Concrete Products. 

He had never taken part in politics, even 
in high school near Detroit or at Albion. 
But in 1954 a precinct committeeship fell 
open in the precinct in which he lived. He 
was interested, partly as a hobby but also 
because it does not.do anybody any good 
just to sit on the outside and complain. 
for the post and won. A year later 
he moved to another precinct and became a 
committeeman there, too. The following 
year he became city Republican chairman 
in a hot mayoralty campaign, elected his 
man, and in 1956 became the youngest 
county chairman in the State. 

‘In Indiana a precinct committeeman is a 
very key figure, in either party.. He (or she) 
usually serves without pay, but is required 
to make an annual poll—personally con- 
tacting every voter in the precinct and re- 
porting to the county chairman. The poll’s 
purpose, of course, is to keep the voters in 
the party camp and win new voters for the 
party. In the course of the visits the com- 
mitteeman is bound to hear what voters don’t 
like about their party, and bound to tell the 
county chairman. In Huntington County 
there is one precinct in the town that has 
1,000 voters. One in the county has only 
200, but it is no simple matter for the rural 
committeeman to poll even that number. 

There are in Huntington County some 800 
to 900 active party workers. And, says Mr. 
Watts, there are always plenty of applicants 


for the jobs and generally speaking it is no 


problem to find among them someone who 
is both competent and politically acceptable. 

Mr. Watts believes this system is alto- 
gether right and so do most of the people 
in the county. “To the victor belongs the 
spoils” bears no overtones of the opprobrium 
one finds in political-science textbooks. It 
is a simple statement of fact to Mr. Watts, 
and a viable part of the American political 
system. “Administration of policy set by 
elected officials ought to be by people loyal 
to the policy—else it won’t get across,” he 
declares, 

Some examples of local patronage? A for- 
mer Republican county chairman of Hunt- 
ington County had also been county sheriff; 
now he is the State inspector of jails. A 
former Huntington chief of police is now em- 
Ployed as an arson inspector. Mr. Watts 
has supplied State drivers license examiners 


for three counties from his loyal Republi- 


cans. One of these was a precinct commit- 
teeman who had served many years, but 
who at 50 was unemployed when a local 
eet ee. “It was an opportunity to 
good man who was a loyal part 
worker,” Mr. Watts states. Ps 
THE FARMERS WATCH 


He also supplies maintenance sonnel 
ae State highways in the coutity- the 
a patronage available for many rural 
>i pad workers, get about $1.45 an 
= ving trucks, painting the white lines 
«Aba highways and the like. These ap- 
pointments are among the more difficult 

Roads are very important in rural 

- so and it requires much care in selecting 
eee. The rural folks are very 
an on & shabby job done by these 
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The vice chairman of the GOP in the 
county is a woman, and she operates the 
county office for automobile registrations. 
What will Mrs. Watts’ reward be for this 
unpaid service? That remains to be seen, 
but already his father has a good State job 
as a claims adjuster and some have been 
quick to note that perhaps Tom Watts’ 
share of the profits of the concrete block 
business they operate together is now larger. 
Mr. Watts says m not yet, most of the 
profits are being plowed back into the 
business—but eventually he certainly hopes 
to benefit from the plowback. 

Does he want to advance further in the 
party? “Right now I don’t think so—but 
then it never would have occurred to me 
to want the county chairmanship until sud- 
denly one day I did.” 

The Watts tenure has not been an easy 
one. While his party holds the county 
courthouse beside the Erie Railroad tracks, 
and the mayorship of Huntington, the Hunt- 
ington City Council is Democratic. And 
the mayorship was decided not only in an 
election but finally by the State supreme 
court. The Republican and Democratic can- 
didates alternated in office for over a year 
as there were a series of recounts, court 
actions, and appeals. 

But the Watts regime has been noted for 
better organization and more GOP social 
functions—chili and pancake suppers which 
draw as many as 800 people when Mr. Watts 
is able to get a top speaker like Republican 
Senator WimLL1aM JENNER. All this takes 
some 8 to 10 hours of Mr. Watts’ time every 
week, not gounting appearances at the jun- 
ior chamber.of commerce, the Kiwanis Club, 
and the Toastmasters Club plus service on 
the local industrial development board and 
on the Governor’s traffic committee. 


Helping him with his voluminous corre- 
spondence is his pretty young wife, Polly, 
also an Albion graduate and now an in- 
structor in English and art at Huntington 
College. Much of this work is done in the 
big old house, built around 1860, on Jeffer- 
son Street where the Watts live. 


THINKING AND PLANNING 


It is in these surroundings that Mr. Watts 
does most of his thinking and planning, 
though there is downtown an office with 
desks, filing cabinets, and an adjoining room 
for meetings. Here are the voter lists, and 
the committeeman reports, all of it geared 
to election day, when volunteers will roll 
around town and country in their cars, get- 
ting the Republicans to the polls: When the 
voters get there they are met by a checker, 
who keeps tabs on who has voted and keeps 
in touch with a telephone committee which 
needles the desultory. In the last county- 
wide and presidential election these tactics 
brought Out 95 percent of the established 
Republican voters. . 

And that, in Mr. Watts’ view, is what a 
county chairman is for. What goes on in the 
Middle East will have its impact on what 
goes on in the Middle West. But that is 
something Mr. Watts can’t do much about. 


_He can get out his party’s voters, and that 


is what he intends-to go right on doing. 





They Teach Citizenship to People Who 
Prize It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


‘OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I am pleased to insert the following 
interesting article from the Orange 
Transcript of July 17 concerning a most 
worthwhile project .carried on by the 
Americanization Council of the Oranges 
and Maplewood sponsored by the Orange 
Central YMCA. My- good friend, Mr. 
Frank Jay Morris, the director of the 
council, is widely known and admired 
for his selfless devotion to the public 
welfare and his tireless efforts to pro- 
mote democracy and brotherhood among 
his fellow men. He has devoted his 
energies, time, and efforts unstintingly 
for the good-of the community and the 
country, and the help and hospitality he 
and his fellow volunteers on the council 
have. extended to the foreign-born resi- 
dents deserve the highest praise. 


Mr. Frank Koch, who is director of the 
citizenship class, rendered distinguished 
service in World War II and was severely 
injured. His deep patriotism is surely 
an inspiration to the newcomers to our 
great country. The article follows: 
THEY TEACH CITIZENSHIP TO PEOPLE WHO 

Prize Ir 
(By Richard Fadem) 

Retired reporters are apt to be found any- 
where. Thank Jay Morris—once a corre- 
spondent for the Newark Morning Ledger, 
the Star Eagle, the New York World, and 
the Herald Tribune—is now and has been for 
the past 5 years the director of the Ameri- 
canization Council of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, a project sponsored by the Orange 
Central YMCA, 

Morris, who chews on a stogie and talks 
the way a good news story should be written, 
takes a very personal interest in his volun- 
tary job and a great deal of pride in the 
service his small group of volunteers is doing. 

The Americanization Council began receiv- 
ing immigrants some 39 years ago, the object 
of the project being to help the newcomers, 
through special classes, to pass their citi- 
zenship exams and become citizens of this 
country. In more precise terms its purposes 
is, “to act as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of information regarding legis- 
lation and activities on Americanization, to 
teach correct conversational English and to 
aid in the assimilation of newly naturalized 
citizens in the Oranges and Maplewood by 
endeavoring to inculcate in them the true 
spirit of America.” 

Since the program’s establishment in 1919 
it has helped over 12,000 persons of foreign 
birth to become citizens of this country. The 
program of the Council represents “the only 
evening adult school activity in suburban 
Essex County offering this particular type of 
study for foreign born residents who de- 
sire to become American citizens.” In addi- 
tion to its “special, beginner, intermediate 
and advanced classes” which primarily teach 
English and citizenship, the program offers 
individual assistance in handling problems 
of immigration, legal entry, naturalization 
and preparation of required applications and 
affidavits. 

Morris began sitting (last week) in a 
corner office of the Orange Y receiving ap- 
plicants and will continue to do so every 
Tuesday night from 8 to 9:30 until Sep- 
tember 23.. Last year 185 students enrolled 
in the project, coming from oyer 2 dozen © 
different countries, including Italy, Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, France and China. 
(There were two that claimed no national- 
ity.) Morris expects as many or more this 
year, and makes a plea to all prospective 


~ applicants that they apply as soon as pos- 


sible so that they may be assured of accept- 
ance. Facilities and teachers cannot permit 
more than this number. 
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DANCING, TOO 


The registration fee of $10 includes books, 
4 annual parties which take place during 
the 32-week course, and sundry special ac- 
tivities. According to Morris, one of the 
favorite pastimes of the newcomers is danc- 
ing. There are about 10 teachers, all volun- 
tary. They are required to have a college 
degree and 1 year of professional teaching. 

One of these teachers is Frank G. Koch, 
of 101 Gates Avenue, Montclair, a graduate 
of Princeton and now a lawyer for the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. He is director of 
the citizenship class. Recently they had a 
French woman who made such progress as 
a pupil that she later became a volunteer 
teacher. 

ORAL REPORT 

The classes, which number 8 or 9, begin 
September 23. They meet once a week from 
8 until 10 every Tuesday night. Grades are 
given and homework, too. The citizenship 
class begins with a pledge of allegiance to 
the flag. Any students who have taken the 
Board of Immigration exams gives an oral 
report to the class, and then the teacher 
takes over, stressing American history and 
the responsibilities and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. The English classes em- 
phasize conversation. They also begin with 
a pledge of allegiance and then turn to the 
more practical, studying reading, writing, 
spelling, and letter writing. 

According to Morris, the students, who 
range in age from 16 to 88, are talented, gay- 
hearted, and appreciative folk. The average 
age is between 45 and 50, so you see you don’t 
have to be young to go to school. Morris 
tells the story of a woman named Mary who 
studied at the project 4 years ago. After 
23 years in this country she succeeded in 
getting her papers. 

“There was no more happy person in the 
world,”’ Morris said. In gratitude for what 
the school had done for her, she gave a con- 
tribution. Shortly after she contracted 
pneumonia. A side effect of the sickness 
caused her to lose her sight. She was so 
proud of her rights as an American citizen, 
though, that she insisted she still be al- 
lowed to vote. After her lawyer told her 
she wouldn’t be able to, she went to Morris 
one night, finding the “Y’ by herself, and 
explained her situation. Now, although 
blind, she goes to the polls for every elec- 
tion. 

These people are faced with difficult im- 
migration exams. Questions like, “Who was 
the 16th President of the United States? 
How many branches are there in the Federal 
Government and what do they do? Who is 
your mayor and governor? What is the name 
of your State capital? How many stripes are 
there in the flag, and what do they stand 
for?” These questions may seem easy, but 
if you were to go to a foreign country with 
no knowledge of the language, it would be a 
difficult task for you to answer. 

In the 5 years, however, that Morris has 
been director, not one of his pupils has failed 
the exam. 





Miss Carolyn Melton, Cheraw Beauty, 
Named Miss Queen of the Sea Islands 
Ill at Beaufort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


from the Cheraw Chronicle, Cheraw, 
S. C., of July 24, 1958. This salutes 
another South Carolina beauty of Whom 
I am justly proud as she is from my 
district. This young lady has exhibited 
the finest character and leadership, and 
her life, even at this early age, has been 
an inspiration to many, many people. 

Miss CAROLYN MELTON, CHERAW BEAUTY, 

NAMED MISS QUEEN OF THE SEA ISLANDs III 

AT BEAUFORT 

Miss Carolyn Melton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carroll Melton, Jr., was crowned Miss 
Queen of the Sea Islands III, Saturday, at 
the water festival ball. The silver crown 
was placed on her head by the reigning 
queen, Barbara Mishoe, of Conway. 

Miss Melton won the coveted title over 19 
other lovely misses, -all from South Carolina 
towns. She was a runner-up in bathing- 
suit competition Friday night. Judy Austin 
of Sumter, who won the swimsuit contest, 
was runner-up for queen, and Patricia Ann 
Furr of Hartsville was second runner-up. 

Miss Melton received a large Sheffield sil- 
ver engraved bowl, a bracelet and her silver 
crown. She was sponsored by the Cheraw 
Jaycees. 

She left Wednesday for Greenville to rep- 
resent this county in the Miss South Caro- 
lina contest, the winner to compete in the 
Miss America pageant in Atlantic City in 
September. 

Among other beauty honors bestowed 
upon Miss Melton during the past 2 years 
were: Cheraw High homecoming queen, 
1956; 1956 Christmas festival queen; 1957 
queen of hearts, and one of finalists in the 
1958 Pageland watermelon carnival. She is 
studying dramatics at RPI, William & Mary 
College, Richmond, Va. 





America’s Cultural Strength a Great As- 
set in Dealing With Africans and 
Asians 


\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the Members of Congress will be in- 
terested in a most thoughtful lecture on 
American policies in Asia and Africa 
given atthe School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University to an institute of workers in 
the United States point 4 program. 

The lecturer is Philleo Nash, Wiscon- 
sin political leader, anthropologist, stu- 
dent of government, teacher, and former 
White House staff assistant who parti- 
cipated in the development of the point 4 
concept under President Harry S. Tru- 
man. 

The summary text of Mr. Nash’s re- 
marks follows: 

REMARKS BY PHILLEO NASH OF WISCONSIN ON 
INTERNATIONAL , COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION ee PROGRAMING, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the insti- 
tute, the future of our children’s children 
rests with the peoples of Africa and Asia. 
They are farmers, herdsmen and merchants 
who are on the fringe of the wave 
that began with the industrial revolution. 
During most of their history they have been 
dependent peoples under colonial rule. 


July 3 


<r 


Their leaders attended the Asian-African 
conference at Bandung. There it was made 
clear to the world that these countries regard 
their own future status as inde Dae 
tions as considerably more important ¢p, 
who wins the cold war. ~ 

The values that we take for ted—po 
litical representation and the Soul rights 
of women—seem remote to them. 
we project America we must project Little 
Rock as well as Ralph Bunche; and this is 
not remote to them. 

Technical know-how, better methods ot 
agriculture, medicine, education and 
neering are not the exclusive pro 
Western World. Anyone who still t isles 
has not looked up into the sky lately, 

If these peoples want the benefits of in. 
dustrialization they can get their techno). 
ogy as well from the Russians as from 
selves. And if they do, they will get wa 
it the inhuman values of communism, the 
philosophy of supremacy of the state over 
the individual. 

But if they get their technology from us, 
it is possible to share it with them in & Way 
that will advance the philosophy of demos. 
racy—belief in the equal worth and dignity 
of every human being. 

Point 4—the program of technical 9. 
operation initiated by President Truman in 
1948—was and is America’s answer to 
colonialism. We must make certain that 
it remains what it was originally intended 
to be—a program of shared knowledge, Le 
it become a series of trade missions, or an 
adjunct of our military stockpiling program, 
and we will have lost our chief, perhaps ow 
only advantage, in this phase of the cold 
war. 

We must make the most of our strength 
in dealing with Africans and Asians—not 
our overpowering military strength or our 
wealth, for we are dealing with nations that, 
comparatively speaking, are weak and poor. 

“ I am referring to our cultural strength, | 
which is a great asset. 

First: Our history. Countries that are 
small, weak, and were formerly colonieés and 
today have a burning desire for national 
recognition, have a natural identification 
with us, for we too brought forth a nation 
under these conditions. 

Second: Our idealism. We are known the 
world over for our buoyant optimism and 
our cheerful confidence in progress. This is 
a@ commodity that is always in demand by 
struggling humanity and we have unlimited 
quantities of it. 

Third. Our desire to do good. There ls 
scarcely @ country in the world that has not 
received help from our bounty at one timeor — 
another. American business, American labor 
organizations, American foundations have 
cured disease, built schools, and staved of 
famine all over the world. We cannot expect 
ty buy friends with money, but we call & 
pect to win and hold friends by the exercise 
of our normal generous impulses 
people. a 

Fourth. Our record. We have not beens 
harsh or oppressive landlord. The 
pines are an independent nation today 
cause we worked jointly with their people 
for independence. The Commonwealth @ — 
Puerto Rico is a model of cooperative seat 
ing for economic and political “ 
Alaska is a State, and Hawaii will so0a 
one. Guam and American Samoa will cam 
pare favorably with nearby islands. 
Trust Territory of the Pacific was voluntarily | 
placed by us under United Nations tus 
ship. as 

Fifth. Our own struggle. America is! 
gling painfully to solve a most difficult 
lem of race relations. If we 
our friends throughout the world in 
of humble learning in racial 
might obtain a sympathetic hearing. 
we are boastful, defiant, defensive, 6 
apologetic, we have little reason 10 
friendship. We have far to go 
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jearn in matters of race. Let us learn from 
others; if we do, they may become our 


Meinally, et us never forget that the Arab 
soldier with his rifle trained on an American 
is the same fellow who was known 
throughout World War II as a “gook.” This 
is a lesson we have never learned, and it-is a 
weakness we cannot afford. We must con- 
duct ourselves in Africa and Asia like the 
minority we really are. Most of the peoples 
of the world are not either very black or very 
white, but in between. In such a world 
white supremacy is a losing proposition. It 
is not too late to abandon it, but it is a stum- 
pling block on which costly programs have 
failed and will fail again if we do not aban- 
m it. 
epeint IV workers are in a delicate and diffi- 
cult position. We cannot and must not 
abandon our allies who are holding the line 
against Soviet expansion in Western Europe. 
But these same nations are the former co- 
lonial masters of the very peoples we are try- 
ing to help. We cannot reasonably expect to 
have the firm friendship of both simultane- 
ously. But short-run failures will be for- 
gotten and the long-run gains are the great- 
est in the world—eventual realization of the 
ancient dream of equal justice under law for 
all mankind. 





Wildlife Associations Request Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife To Retain 
Present System of Allocating Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a letter and resolutions 
which I have received from L. P. Voigt, 


conservation director, State of Wisconsin’ 


Conservation Department, regarding a 
proposed change in procedure of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
in allocating funds to the various States 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. The 
resolutions urge the Bureau to continue 
the system of apportionments under the 
Same procedure which has been in effect 
for the past 20 years. The letter and 
resolutions follow: 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, July 23, 1958. 
Mon. MEtvrn R. Lamp, , 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: Thank you for your letter 
of June 16, 1958, regarding Pittman-Robert- 
80N apportionments. . 

I would like to bring to your attention the 
wag recent action on the matter of chang- 
ng the method of calculating the Pittman- 

bertson apportionments to the States for 
Wildlife-conservation programs. 

As you may recall, the Bureau, of Sport 

€s and Wildlife plans to institute a 

of sampling license holders to deter- 

mine the number of individuals, in place of 
Soeth license-sales data which the States 
the Aer the past certified to the ‘Secretary of 
terior. At the recent meeting of the 

west Association of Pish and Game Com- 
Missioners, held in Bismarck, N. Dak., repre- 
Sentatives of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 


and Wildlife indicated that the new sam- 
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pling system would probably be put into 
effect this coming fall. We are, therefore, 
at this time very much concerned on the 
effect such action will have on our program. 

At the Bismarck meeting a resolution re- 
garding this problem was passed by the com- 
missioners from the 14-State association. 
A copy of this resolution is attached. You 
will note that it specifically requests the 
Bureau to continue the system which has 
been in effect for the past 20 years. It, fur- 
thermore, endorses a method of apportion- 
ment which would use as its basis one big- 
game and one small-game license for any 
one individual in any one State. In the 
event the proposal as outlined by this reso- 
lution is put into effect, it will definitely be 
in the best interest of Wisconsin’s program. 
I am also attaching a resolution passed by 
the 11 States comprising the Western Asso- 
ciation of Fish and Game Commissioners 
which endorses the established method of 
computing the apportionment. 

Your assistance in seeing that these reso- 
lutions reach the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife and other interested Congress- 
men will be sincerely appreciated. Similar 
letters are also being sent to the other Mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin delegation. In the 
meantime, I will appreciate being advised of 
any new developments on this matter in 
Washington. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Vorer, 
Conservation Director, 


— 


RESOLUTION 14, OpPOsING CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
Alp AcTs 


Whereas the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act, more commonly known as the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its enact- 
ment in 1939 been a tremendous asset to the 
wildlife conservation programs of the States; 
and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal aid funds to the States 
had the unqualified endorsement of all 48 
States; and r 

Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 
19 years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on, 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment for- 
mula; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
goes on record as being opposed to spend- 
ing any of the sportsmen’s funds for de- 
termining the number of duplicate licenses 
sold and being in favor of continuing the 
present method of certifying license sales. 

Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 38th 
annual conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
25, 1958. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Public Law 415, better known 
as the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed 
in 1937 ‘amie. that the excise tax on 
sporting a and ammunition be distrib- 
uted to the various States by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the basis of a for- 
mula which included equal weight to land 
area of each State and to the number of 
paid hunting license holders as certified to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the State 
fish and game departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years the number 
of paid license holders has been interpreted 
to mean the number of hunting licenses 
sold and apportionment of Pittman-Robert- 
son funds has been. based on this assump- 
tion with the full knowledge and approval 
of the Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas many people purchase both big 
game and small game, resident and non- 
resident hunting licenses, and it is a well- 
recognized fact that a certain number of 
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people in every State in the Union possess 
more than one hunting license—such dupli- 
cation can be determined only by a most 
comprehensive and costly statistical survey; 
and 

Whereas it is now determined by the De- 
partment of Interior that the method of 
certification of hunters by the various State 
fish and game departments is no longer 
considered valid and, therefore, large sums 
of State fish and game management funds 
must be expended for statistical surveys to 
determine the actual number of hunters in 
each State, such survey may cost up to 
$35,000 annually per State, which money will 
be forever lost in game management: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Midwest 
Fish, Game and Conservation Commissioners 
meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 11, 
1958, respectfully request the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife to continue for 
the time being the method which has been 
in effect for 20 years for computing the 
Pittman-Robertson apportionment; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Sports Fish- 
eries and Wildlife be requested to study the 
feasibility of amending the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act to use as a basis for the license com- 
putation for any State, a maximum of 1 
big game license and 1 small game li- 
cense for any one individual. After such 
study the Bureau shall submit the results 
along with their recommendation to the re- 
spective States for their review and if ap- 
proved by a majority of the States the Bu- 
reau recommend suitable legislation amend- 
ing the act; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Bureau of Sports-Fisheries 
and Wildlife and Members of Congress of the 
member States of this association. 





A Grim Warning to the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker. the New 
York Daily News of July 29, 1958, in its 
column entitled “Capital Circus,’ by 
Jerry Greene, refers to a report compiled 
some 3 years ago which contains a grim 
warning to the American people—but 
nothing has ever been done in the mat- 
ter. It is a report of the Civil Defense 
Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council in which our 
people are warned against the possibility 
of the poisoning of our food supplies by 
saboteurs. 

Just about a year ago, on July 17, 1957, 
the subcommittee of which I have the 
honor to be the chairman—Consumers 
Study Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—issued a brief re- 
port on studies conducted by our sub- 
committee in which similar warnings are 
contained. This is a very serious matter 
and it is time we deal with it in a very 
serious manner. Our negligence now 
‘may mean tremendous loss of life and 
property in the future. 

In the hope of reviving interest in this 
matter, I am inserting Mr. Greene's arti- 
cle into the Rrecorp, as well as the report 
of my subcommittee entitled “Food for 
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Civilian Survival in the Event of War,” 

and I commend them to the attention 

of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Daily News of July 29, 
1958] 


CAPITAL CIRCUS 
(By Jerry Greene) 


WASHINGTON, JuLY 28.—For 3 years now the 
Government has kept from the American 
people through negligence a vital report 
which says that one saboteur could kill off 
500,000 of us in 1 day’s work. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Army chief 
chemical officer, has been warning the tax- 
payers of such perils for some time, but 
nobody seems to listen, outside of a hand- 
ful of technical experts. 

The report was compiled by the Civil De- 
fense Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tiorlal Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council and was issued in November 
1955. 

This committee was headed by Roy C. New- 
ton of Swift & Co. and included a list of top- 
flight executives and scientists. They work- 
ed long and hard and they turned out a 
handsomely bound 167-page volume. It 
spells out how most of the United States 
population could be killed by homemade 
poison in the hands of about 100 spies. 

Unlike the suppressed Gaither Report 
about Russian and United States arma- 
ments—which scared a lot of people by in- 
direction—there was nothing at all classi- 
fied about the Newton committee findings. 

The simple truth is that nobody paid any 
attention. The Government was not even 
sufficiently impressed to announce publi- 
cation of the document, despite its frightful 
warnings. Nor was there a single press agent 
handout describing these matters. 

The report contained some very pointed 
conclusions and recommendations. They 
were directed to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 

We called the FDA today, after a careful 
study of this document, and asked what had 
been done about it in these 3 years, in view 
of the importance of the matter and the 
prominence of the people involved. 

“Nothing,” the spokesman said. “We just 
haven’t had any money.” 

Here’s one sample of how the businessmen 
and scientists tried 3 years ago to warn of 
what might be expected: 

“During the past 15 years many mew toxic 
chemical substances have been discovered. 
Some display such extreme toxic potency as 
to render them likely agents for sabotage 
usage. 

SABOTEUR COULD MAKE THE STUFF AT HOME 


“It must be considered possible for a sab- 
oteur to make enough of such poison in his 
home to do great damage in a food in which 
it is compatible. 

“If he had access to a food plant with wide 
distribution, he could easily conceal a suffi- 
cient quantity of the toxic material on his 
person and poison enough food in one day’s 
activity to provide a lethal dose to 500,000 
people.” 

The report indicated the Committee felt 
greatest fears over the handling of dairy 
products, processed meats, such as hot dogs, 
and beverages, including beer: 

The highly unpublicized report offered 
this grim warning to the American public: 

“As few as 100 saboteurs established pre- 
viously in food plants and acting in unison 
could so seriously demoralize the American 
population that confidence .in our foods 
would be lost. Unless some proper organiza- 
tion is set up in advance to handle this type 
of emergency, the effect on morale could be 
devastating.” 

These are very grim words, and there are 
worse in the report. 
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the use of bombs, shellfire or atomie, aa 


REMEMBER HOOVER’S WARNING a 


Take a deep breath and remember the 
J. Edgar Hoover statement that there are 
25,000 hard-core commies abroad in the 
United States. Match that up with the 
statement of this wholly nonpolitical com- 
mittee that the Reds need only 100 selected 
agents to put us all out of action for keeps, 
with no need of nuclear weapons. 

The Committee disclosed top-secret in- 
telligence without meaning to do so when 
it announced that the basement operator is 
now able to come up with the equivalent of 
the dread nerve gases by spending a few 
hours around his kitchen sink. 


There was a warning against attack “with 


toxic chemicals which can be manufactured 
readily in; 1-to-10 pound batches with a 
minimum of laboratory equipment and with 
easily obtainable starting materials.” 

Study the report and it adds up to this: 
Pour a few drops of bug juice into the salami 
and hotdog mixing vats and, brother, have 
the proletarians had it. 

Evérybody in the food and drug business 
has been thinking about the problem, the 
report says, but “very little work has been 
done nationally to set up a defense against 
the threat of CBR (chemical-bacteriological- 
radiological) attack and we find that ade- 
quate plans for such a defense are lacking.” 


SEE OVEREMPHASIS ON H-BOMB THREAT 


There has been, the Committee said, an 
overemphasis on the part of the Govern- 
ment on the “horrors of the H-bomb, lead- 
ing to a feeling of hopelessness in developing 
an adequate defense.” * 

There, in black and white, in an official 
report, is the answer. Pompous Harold 
Stassen, even today closeted with a busy 
President, didn’t get anybody to agree to 
disarm. But in all of his disarmament talks, 
long and loud and costly to taxpayers, we 
heard no mention of germs and gas. 

And if, as this worthy commission notes 
officially, one rat coming out of a basement 
can kill off 500,000 people in a day’s work, 
such matters should be worthy of considera- 
tion. Even at the summit. 





Foop ror CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT OF WaR 


(Interim report of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, Ist session, July 17, 1957) 


In the event of nuclear war the United 
States is utterly without a plan to immedi- 
ately feed its civilian population, including 
its Territories and possessions. Moreover, 
there is no design in being for immediate 
availability of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of defense planning, within 
America’s boundaries, and in concert with 
other nations of the free world. 

The subcommittee is aware of the many 
important civil-defense studies and pro- 
grams which are in process or have been 
completed. It recognizes that at the Fed- 
eral level very good work has been done in 
developing civilian-defense programs, and 
these have been carried out in cooperation 
with the State and Federal agencies. These 
programs have included emergency feeding 
of peopleeevacuated from military installa- 
tions and urban communities. Valuable ex- 
periences also were gained in the national 
alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the subcom- 
mittee is forced to conclude that if war 
should strike tomorrow the United States 
would find itself without an adequate emer- 
gency food-reserve program. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act, known as 
Public Law 920, was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1950. It was designed to. protect 
“life and property in the United States from 
attack.” It was foreseen that the attack 
could be “in any manner by sabotage or by 








J 





logical, chemical, bacteriological, or 
cal means, or other weapons or 
(sec. 3). The act is to be 
an administrator known as the Federaj 
Defense Administrator with power to dele- 
gate responsibility for preparing 
plans and programs” and to delegate any of 
these responsibilities “to the severaj 
ments and agencies of the Federal 
ment.” There is nothing in Public Lay 
designed to sustain or protect the Civilian 
population in any foreign country where the 
United States now has, or in the future yiy 
be required to have, military forces, 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was 
created on March 14, 1957, by Re 
Haroip D. Coo.ey, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. - One of its func. 
tions is to study and investigate the stock. 
piling-of food for national emergencies, 

REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING 
PRESENTED 


On June 12 and13, 1957, the subcommittee 
held hearings on food stockpiling. 
appeared from the Department of 
Department. of State, Department of the 
Interior, Department of Agricultyfe, the Of. 
fice of Defense Mobilization, the National 
Grange, and the National Farmers Union, 
A representative of the Office of Civil Defense 
also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 years after 
the enactment of Public Law 920 there is not 
in being a comprehensive or otherwise ade- 
quate overall food program aimed at main- 
taining sufficient emergency food supplies for 
the civilian population in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions. Of deep con- 
cern to the subcommittee also is the fact 
that there is no plan in being to protect civil. 
ian populations in foreign territories which 
are part of the defense orbit of allied mili- 
tary operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the 
subcommittee that it maintains only mini- 
mum stocks of foods for the Armed Forces. 
Large additional quantities of food would be 
required for the military in the event of an 
attack. The Department of Defense depends 
upon the Department of Agriculture for as- 
surance that the needed food supplies willbe 
available when and where needed. Yet no 
plan for strategically located civilian food 
stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interior reported that 
United States Territories and possessions im- 
port from 20 to 90 percent of their food sup- 
plies from the mainland. Interruptions in 
ocean shipping would cut off normal food 
imports. For example, two of our most sia- 
tegic areas, Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 
80 percent, respectively, of their food sup- 
plies. Another and perhaps even more séf- 
ious example is Hawaii, where the people are 
dependent on food imports from the 
States mainland. In the event of war enemy 
submarines or other type of warships could 
isolate the islands and force the people there- 
on to capitulate for lack of food. Yetm 
plans have been developed for emergency 
feeding in our Territories and possessions. 

The Department of State reported that ou 
foreign policy embraces assistance to friendly 
countries who wish to build up reserves & 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases 
part of the purchases of surplus foods und 
title I of Public Law 480 have been used ® 
build more adequate food reserves, in 
India and Poland. Yet no plans have bee? 
formulated for United States cooperation 
with other countries in building strategie 
food reserves to buttress our NATO and 0W 
military alliances. Aes 

The Department of Agriculture ae 
to the subcommittee a detailed statement 
embracing explanations of what it bas dom 


in the way of formulating an overall pi — 


gram of food preparedness. The 
concluded its statement as follows: 
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ephe need for stockpiling nrust be critically 
examined, and it must be clear that there 
js @ justifiable need, and that there is no 
satisfactory and less costly alternative for 
the safety of our people, before undertaking 
this difficult and expensive task.” 
FARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 


The subcommittee was impressed by the 
tion of the National Grange, a major 
farm organization, on the stockpiling of food 
near major centers of population.~ The 
Grange presented a statement saying in part: 
“The National Grange is particularly 
pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It 
is a subject of tremendous importance. The 
welfare of millions of Americans is involved 
and perhaps even the survival of our country 
in time of war. 

“The National Grange favors the establish- 
ment of food reserves at strategic locations 
throughout the country. We consider such 
reserves as a matter of fundamental pru- 
dence and a basic part of national prepared- 
ek well as we have been able to learn, 
there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today. If there is one, it’s a well-kept 
secret. * * * 

“If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by 
an enemy missile or bomb today, several 
hundred thousand people from Washing- 
ton—along with survivors of the Baltimore 
attack—would be roaming the hills and 
valleys of Virginia west of here by tonight 
or tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of 
here are not prepared to feed and take care 
of several hundred thousand refugees from 
Washington and Baltimore. The food isn’t 
there. Without food and without a plan, 
there would be extreme disorder, to say the 
least.” 

(Conditions would even be more chaotic in 
cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and the rural areas 
surrounding them.) 

“There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn 
in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but it might 
as well be a million miles away unless there 
is an orderly and practical plan for getting 
it to the hills of Virginia in time to be 
used. * * * 

“If there ever is an attack—or even the 
imminent possibility of an attack—it will 
be the farm countryside that will bear the 
burden of feeding and caring for the millions 
of our fellow Americans who come out from 
the cities to stay with us during the emer- 
gency. The farmlands would become the 
support areas—the place where a great many 
Americans would catch their breath and 
organize for the next step in fighting back. 
We hope against hope that all this may never 
happen, but if it ever does, we think food 
stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at any 
price.” ’ 

FINDINGS 


The survival and safety of the civilian 
Population are the basic responsibility of 
Government in times of enemy attack. This 
is not to say the States, private organizations, 
and individuals can abdicate their respon- 
sibilities. 

In this respect it mrust be noted that in any 
major war the first enemy blow may be ex- 
Pected to fall upon concentrated civilian 
a to cripple industrial potential 

e€ expectation of d : 
ple’s will to resist. hc nn ii 

Food is the one indispensable element in 
Survival and morale. Its presence would be 
likely to lessen fear and prevent panic and 

in an evacuating population of a city. 
subcommittee finds (1) that such 
Divi as have been devised under the Federal 
Defense Act of 1950 are by no means 


~ 
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sufficient in the event of an attack to take 
care of our American civilian population 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions; (2) 
that there is absoluteiy no plan in being to 
sustain or protect civilian populations of 
foreign countries having allied military op- 
erations or bases; and (3) that there is too 
much delegation of responsibility under 
Public Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to 
the planning of emergency food supplies. 

We recommend that the Government move 
swiftly to formulate plans and gather facts 
to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities*will be available at accessible loca- 
tions as reserves against possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the 
vital importance of adequate food supplies in 
strategic locations in case of military opera- 
tions;- We consider an adequate emergency 
food program both within the United States 
and in friendly countries a vital part of our 
program of national and international de- 
fense. We consider the cost of such a pro- 
gram as-much a part of the general cost of 
defense as the payments made for aircraft, 
bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks. 

This subcommittee recognizes that an 
emergency food program involves a number 
of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not 
encountered in other defense supply pro- 
grams. None of the peculiar problems are 
insurmountable, however, if the technical 
staffs of the executive agencies are given in- 
structions to develop remedies. 

We believe there should be a relocation 
of food storage. facilities throughout the 
country so that.each major city will have 
strategic reserves in the accessible rural 
areas. We believe that these facilities can 
be planned, constructed, and operated in 
such a way that the food stocks can be ro- 
tated into normal trade channels and that 
the facilities can contribute to our ever- 
growing civilian needs for additional food 
storage. 

We recommend that consideration be given 
to the utilization of existing underground 
facilities in the large metropolitan areas and 
the development of such new facilities which, 
while serving a peacetime purpose, can be 
used to stockpile essential food, water, and 
other necessities as a part of our national- 
defense program. 

We are convinced that the departments of 
Government mentioned in this report recog- 
nize the necessity for an overall food pro- 
gram attuned to possibilities of war or other 
national emergency and that each depart- 
ment wishes to cooperate in the solution of 
this problem. However, we believe that this 
matter of strategic food stockpiling is too 
important and too complex to be handled 
entirely by any single department of Govern- 
ment, and that the authority created under 
Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide for 
all of the emergencies contemplated by this 
report. 

CONCLUSION 


The subcommittee finally recommends in 
the light of the above findings that the 
President give this important problem his 
immediate attention, that he create a new 
coordinating board or council from person- 
nel of existing agericies of Government, and 
that he delegate to it the specific authority 
and responsibility of devising plans~ for 
national and international food programs 
deisgned (1) to protect the civilian popula-, 
tions in the event of attack, and (2) that this 
subcommittee be kept informed. of the plan- 
ning of said board or council in order to 


‘propose such legislation as may be necessary 


to make the work of said board or council 
more effective. 
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Our Universe as a Propagating Flame in 
the Cosmos 


EXTENSION OF, REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr, HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following hypothe- 
sis by a constituent of mine, William 
Stanton Foulks, JY., of East Liverpool, 
Ohio: 

THE CosSMOS AS AN EXPLOSIVE MIXTURE OF 

INFINITE EXTENT—OUR UNIVERSE AS A 

PROPAGATING FLAME IN THE COSMOS 


(By William Stanton Foulks, Jr.) 


This hypothesis gives an answer to the 
question of why the galaxies in our universe 
are receding from each other at velocities 
which are directly proportional to the dis- 
tances of separation. The word “cosmos” 
is used to mean the sum total of everything 
of a physical nature. The word “universe” 
is used to mean everything of a physical 
nature from which we could ever hope to 
receive radiation—even under the most ideal- 
ized circumstances. 

Several points that must be stated: (a) 
Antimatter—consisting at least of anti- 
protons and positrons—appears to exist; (b) 
collisions of antimatter with normal matter 
result in instantaneous annihilation of both 
types of atoms with the release of energy; 
and (c) no evidence has been found to dem- 
onstrate that antimatter would repel normal 
matter. 

The writer’s hypothesis: 

1. The cosmos is infinite. It is composed 
of gas at absolute zero. There is no kinetic 
energy, and there is no radiant energy. (Our 
universe is an exception—a small disturb- 
ance.) : 

2. The gas atoms are distributed with exact 
uniformity throughout the cosmos. The 
number of atoms per unit volume of cosmos 
is exactly the same at any place in the cos- 
mos. All atoms are separated from their 
nearest neighbors by precisely the same 
interatomic distance. With an infinite gas 
and this degree of order, the suggestion is 
that there is no net force existing in the 
cosmos even on an interatomic scale. Noth- 
ing is ionized, and there is electrical neu- 
trality. There is no movement, and there is 
no radiation. 

3. Of these absolutely motionless gas 
atoms, some percentage is antimatter rela- 
tive to the others. Perhaps the lightest 
isotopes of hydrogen and antihydrogen 
would serve. Other elements and combina- 
tions of elements in the anti and normal 
forms might be suitable, but they must be 
entirely stable. Some nuclear particle and 
its antithesis might serve, if stable. 

4. Such is the {initial state which may 
have existed always. With no beginning, 
the initial state found it proper and easy to 
exist with this symmetry and precision of 
atomic spacing. 

5. The introduction of radiation, mechan- 
ical energy, or some “disturbance” at any 
part of the cosmos will produce a collision 
of a normal atom with an antiatom. One 
hopes that one quantum of radiation would 
suffice. After such a collision, the radiation 
released by the annihilation of the atom 
and antiatom wili-go out in all directions 
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at the speed of light—causing more annihi- 
lation collisions. This effect is self-propa- 
gating at the speed of light through the in- 
finite cosmos. Our universe is such a prop- 
agating flame—expanding at the speed of 
light through the limitless explosive mix- 
ture. 

6. The annihilation reaction is a very 
rapid reaction. After the annihilation 
flame front moves beyond a point, one 
species of atom—either matter or antimat- 
ter—has been almost eliminated at that 
point. Which survives depends on which 
was the major constituent at that point. 
The surviving atoms now -have kinetic and 
radiant energies. Local forces can begin to 
operate—so the condensation into clouds, 
galaxies, and stars is initiated, 

7. The radiation pressure from the highly 
intense and very rapid annihilation reaction 
forces the surviving matter to fly outward 
radially in this propagating~spherical ex- 
plosion. (The early stages are surely 
spherical.) With a uniform cosmos, the 
latent annihilation energy per unit volume 
of unexploded cosmas is the same at all 
points. Thus, the total annihilation energy 
release increases directly with the cube of 
the radius (as does the volume) while the 
area of the spherical surface increases di~- 
rectly with only the square of the radius. 
Per unit area on the surface of the sphere, 
the total amount of annihilation radiation 
passing radially outward is thus directly 
proportional to the radius of the sphere. So 
the radial velocity of matter surviving the 
annihilation reaction is also directly pro- 
portional to the radius. Hence, we have the 
galaxies in our universe receding from each 
other at velocities which are directly pro- 
portional to the distances of separation. 

8. It is possible that there are many ex- 
panding flame universes such as ours. 
Some could be vastly more ancient than our 
universe. We and they are expanding to- 
ward each other very rapidly through the 
infinite, primordial explosive mixture. Since 
there is no radiation in the primordial ex- 
plosive mixture, it would seem impossible 
to know directly of it or of other flame uni- 
verses by radiation-receiving techniques, 
(Perhaps the contacting of two flame uni- 
verses could produce the intense compres- 
sion needed in Gamow’s cosmology.) Also, 
the annihilation flame front and the brink’s 
galaxies are expanding away from our galaxy 
at the speed of light at least. Thus, our 
galaxy is not receiving intense annihilation 
radiation. Annihilation radiation from the 
explosion’s earlier stages has passed away 
from our galaxy long ago in the elapsed bil- 
lions of years. The writer offers no reason 
for the original disturbing of the explosive 
mixture. 





Is Nasser Another Mao Tze-Tung? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

24, 1958] 

Nasser ANOTHER Mao TsSE-TUNG—WEsT CrIT- 
ICIZED FoR Not REcoGnrzIne Ecypt’s Dic- 
TATOR AS For, FoR Moscow 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Is Prime Minister Nasser of the UAR just 

@ liberal-nationalist, just as Mao Tse-tung 
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was a mere agrarian reformer in the eyes of 
many western diplomats? 

The answer is yes—exactly the same. 

The Soviet Union helped the Chinese 
Communist leader with arms, ammunition, 
military technicians and cash to take over 
China. We let down the Nationalist regime 
headed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
our ally then as now, because so many of 
our pious leaders discovered suddenly that 
the Kuomintang was corrupt and inefficient. 
By western standards this may have been 
so, but not by oriental standards. Anyhow, 
we lost the Chinese mainland to the Soviet 
Union. One of its many consequences was 
the war in Korea which cost America 147,000 
battle casualties, upwards of $22 billion and 
a continued explosive situation in the Far 
East which may blow up in our face any 
day Moscow and Peiping decide to pull the 
trigger. : 

Even when it became more than obvious 
that the Chinese Communists had lined 
themselves up irretrievably with the men 
in the Kremlin, public figures in this coun- 
try who are still practicing political Coueism 
believed that every day, in every way, things 
would be getting better. At the height of 
the crisis in the Middle East last week, 
Peiping announced not only that it was 
ready to send volunteers to the Middle East, 
but also intimated that it intended to take 
Hong Kong. Britain’s only remaining prize 
colony in the Far East. ; 

Wishful thinking continues to be the basis 
of our policies. You can hear on and off the 
floor of the Senate, among business leaders 
and more rarely in the State Department, 
the opinion that Nasser ought to be culti- 
vated. If we don’t oppose him, and if we 
show a conciliatory attitude backed by sub- 
stantial economic and financial aid, he will 
desert Moscow and become truly neutral. 

The same thing is now said about the junta 
in Baghdad. Has it not announced that it 
intends to maintain its obligations toward 
the West? The fact that the Iraqi Minister 
of Education who participated in the Tues- 
day demonstration in Cairo, where Colonel 
Nasser threatened to throw our forces into 
the sea, stated that his government was 
ready to follow the Egyptian caravan to the 
bitter end, and obey the wagonmaster 
does not appear -to have shown the Iraqi 
trend to our perennial Coueists. 

The blunt fact is that Russia, after more 
than two centuries of diplomatic and mili- 
tary endeavors to reach the Mediterranean, 
has finally succeeded in doing so. Where 
the czars and even Stalin failed, Khru- 
shchev has succeeded. We had a chance last 
wéek to put a stop to Soviet domination of 
that vital area by supporting the Turks and 
the Jordanians to restore-the Iraqi-Jordanian 
confederation. We did not do it, not because 
of lack of ability, but because we (or some of 
the American and British leaders) seemed to 
believe that Colonel Nasser could eventually 
be appeased. i 

Let’s make no mistake. He is as much— 
and possibly more so because he is funda- 
mentally weak—in the pocket of the-*Krem- 
lin as are Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai. 
Unless something totally unexpected occurs, 
he likely will control before the year is out 
not only the pipelines of Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon, but also the oil resources of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 

Colonel Nasser will nationalize the oil 
industries, with the usual compensations to 
the stockholders, just as he did with the 
Suez Canal. The financial aspect of oil— 
the loss of profits by the American, British, 
French, and Dutch companies—is unimpor- 
tant and immaterial. What is important, 
from the economic and strategic point of 
view, is that the Soviet Union, through its 
Egyptian proxy, will control the production 
and syphoning of oil. 

Europe is dependent on Middle East oil 
for its industrial and military needs. Russia, 





once it has completed its plan to 

wells, the refineries, and the a 
through Colonel Nasser, will be in g 
tion to impose on Europe its own Political 
forms. The penalty for a refusal will be off 
starvation. It will be able in this manner 
to force the dissolution of the NATO, which 
is more a symbol of Western unity than an 
effective weapon against a Soviet 

These are the real implications of Colong 


Nasser’s unopposed drive in the Middle Bast, 





ew Reason for U. N. Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I commend to my colleagues’ 
attention the following thoughtful edi 
torial appearing in the Maplewood. 


il 


July $0 


» 


South Orange News Record of July 24° 


The editorial points out the need for a 
standing U.N. force with which to exert 
pressure for peace. I introduced a res- 
olution on February 6, 1957, requesting 
the President to take such steps, 
through the United States delegation te 
the United Nations, as may be necessary 
to establish such a military force within 
the framework of the United Nations. 
As the editorial states, the Middle East 


situation underscores the need for a. 


U. N. peace force. The editorial reads 
as follows: 


- New REASON FoR U. N. Force 


I can’t help but be greatly disturbed by the 
events in the Middle East. The world is sit- 
ting on a powder keg, that’s for sure, and 
one misplaced spark could blow the world to 
bits. No country, no leader of any country, 
wants that to happen but it could.happen 
without premeditation. 

It seems to me that the situation in Leba- 
non and Jordan and Iraq points up once 
again the basic weakness—and the great 
need—of ‘the United Nations. I mean the 
U. N.’s lack of power to step in and prevent 
conflict and, on the other hand, its need for 
a standing force with which to exert pres 
sure for peace. 

I’ve talked about this many times before. 
It just so happens I read a piece a couple of 
nights ago in the AAUN (American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations) News by Clark 
M. Eichelberger, the AAUN executive director, 
Listen: 


“The need of a permanent United Nations - 


force is once again dramatized, this time by 
the situation in Tebanon. And that such 
force can be highly successful is demon 
strated by the results of the present 
in the Gaza Strip and Sharm el Sheikh. 
“No one is advocating today a large United 
Nations force capable of waging war against 
am aggressor. A permanent United Nations 
army can scarcely be realized until there is 


‘drastic disarmament. 


“What is contemplated is really what Am 
bassador Warren Austin called a peace 10 
—which dispatched to the scene of 
in time might prevent the 


becoming serious. 


ty foo 


“If such a force were in being and it 


(of the U.N.) had the wane to o 
this force into any troubled area fh 
7 ncerned, 


were understood that the Secretary ' . SA 


quest of the party or parties co Pest: 
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might arrive in time to prevent difficul- 
one from developing inte full-scale conflict. 
“Now the situation in Lebamon is very 


difficult. Undoubtedly a civil war exists, 
with overtones of religious differences. The 
United Nations cannot concern itself in a 
purely internal revolutionary situation, 

“However, it is the concern of the United 
Nations that @ member state not be de- 
stroyed because of a supply of arms and men 
coming across an unprotected border. Such 
a destruction is Nasser’s aim. 

“Tt would seem ‘that to support the estab- 
lishment of such a force would be one of the 
first acts of our Government in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations.” ; 

Yes; and I feel we should urge our Govern- 


ment to do so. 





Prime Minister Fanfani’s Address at 
National Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





P 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to attend the luncheon today 
at the National Press Club and to hear 
a most interesting and forceful address 
by the Prime Minister of Italy, His Ex- 
cellency Amintore Fanfani. In it he dis- 
cussed the current international crisis in 
the Middle East and United States- 
Italian relations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp the full text of the 
Prime Minister’s address: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRIME MINISTER AND 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS AMINTORE 
FANFANI AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, JULY 
30, 1958 


Ladies and gentlemen, before all, let me 
tell you how happy and how flattered I am to 
have been invited to your Press Club; whose 
resonance is worldwide. Talking in general, 
I love to meet journalists, I have-faith in 
them, and I must say that this faith has been 
very rarely contradicted by facts. Naturally, 
I talk mainly of the Italian journalists, but 
I have the impression that journalists are 
very Much alike in all parts' of the world. 
Sometimes, after a rather long series of ques- 
tions, and a lot of picture taking, you feel 
you have given reporters all that you had to 
give, and wait for them to retire; but much 
more often, when they are not there you miss 
them badly. Such are the contradictions in 
human nature and in political life. 


I know that many prominent people have 
had the pleasure of receptions such as this 
and have talked into this microphone, and 
they were always received with respect and 
understanding. I am, therefore, really happy 
d = them in your highly honorable com- 

Naturally, the first question whi 
Might like to ask could be: What a your 
Purpose in coming to Washington? If I told 
you that I came here to talk, I fear your 
curiosity would go so far as to ask to what 
Purpose and on what subjects I came to talk. 

T shall tell you frankly that a first theme 

. Our conversations has been that of the 
mutual friendship and the constant collab- 
oration between the United States and Italy, 
bg that of the solidarity among the people 

the Atlantic Alliance, and, finally, the 
le East. And I would qualify the Middle 
according to a traditional definition 
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“which includes neither Africa nor central 


Asia, but only the countries of the Asiatic 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. Our 


‘ ancient Italians named those lands the 


Levant. 

Of course Italy is deeply interested in any- 
thing that happens in that area. We have 
there countrymen, trade relations, invest- 
ments and good friends. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that I came to Washington to 
outline any special program by my country 
regarding that region. Indeed we tend to 
bring a contribution of ideas, and the inten- 
tion to participate in a possible work of as- 
sistance, rather than to make any plans. 

Since the Suez crisis, the Italian point of 
view on Middle Eastern questions has been at 
once peaceful and realistic. We have always 
followed with serene understanding the 
changes and developments of the Arabian 
peoples.. We have always held that the ex- 
plosions of nationalism in that area were 
not exclusively a consequence of well known 
foreign influences. At the same time we have 
always believed that such unwarranted in- 
terventions could not be ocunterbalanced by 
opposite maneuvers unwelcome to the people 
concerned. Now, the events of the last 
months and especially those of Iraq however 
tragic and deplorable they may be considered 
in terms of bloodshed and. the sacrifice of 
human lives have confirmed some of our 
points of view. There are historical move- 
ments which must be promptly evaluated 
without letting them be mortgaged by Com- 
munist propaganda and action. Some situa- 
tions should not be allowed toward chaos; 
we should rather guarantee the orderly evo- 
lution toward a stabler equilibrium. There- 
fore we could not fail to appreciate in its 
right value the acceptance, on the part of 
our allies, of invitations to assistance coming 
from Lebanon and Jordan; the more so since 
President Eisenhower and Premier Macmil- 
lan promptly and decidedly declared their 
will to subordinate the presence of their con- 
tingents to the decisions of the United 
Nations. . 

There has been on this occasion an ex- 
change of messages between President Eisen- 
hower, the Secretary of State, and your pres- 
ent guest. These documents are not public 
and I am very sorry not to be in a position 
to offer you today a firsthand bit of news, 
something I know all journalists appreciate 
whether they are ladies or gentlemen. But 
I can assure you the spirit of those mes- 
sages is one of mutual trust and coopera- 
tion for the purposes of peace. 

We can say that the danger of a conflict 
is passed, at least for the moment. We are 
now confronted with problems of a wider 
order, starting with the complications of 
international proceduré, and proceeding 
toward the settlement of political and eco- 
nomic difficulties of a wide range. We can 
only greet with satisfaction this transition 
from the days of tension to the days of 
negotiations. We approve of efforts directed 
toward maintaining the conversations 
within the framework of United Nations 
rules; these offer the most solid ground for 
orderly procedure. On the other hand we 
do not reject either adjustments or a cer- 
tain measure of flexibility; nor do we hold 
that the border line between a meeting of 
the Security Council and a-less formal en- 
counter at high level is necessarily sharply 
defined as to make the one incompatible 
with the other. Italy is prepared to take 
part in these efforts toward a settlement, 
thinking that her part in such efforts is not 
so much her right as it is her duty; it is in 
the order of nature and of history. A glance 
at the map of the Mediterranean is suffi- 
cient to show that among great nations of 
Europe, Italy is the closest to the routes 
and the centers of the Near East. But, I 
repeat, we do not request any special form 
of participation which may make the prob- 
lems of procedure more difficult: We are 
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convinced that our opinion in this field 
can be useful dnd that consulting us will 
be both a duty and a pleasure for our allies. 
For that matter this is clearly shown by the 
present visit in Washington and by the in- 
vitation for next Friday to London and Sat- 
urday to Bonn. 

We know, ladies and gentlemen, thay the 
situation in the Near East cannot be sélved 
only by insuring the independence of Leb- 
anon and Jordan. A score of other political 
questions in that territory are still pending; 
the question of Israel evidently exists, as 
well as the great problem of Arab refugees. 
And then, apart from all political questions, 
there are in the Near East economic and 
social necessities which should not be un- 
derestimated. The ancient social structures 
are being questioned under the pressure of 
new needs and new aspirations. From this 
point of view, the question of Near East is 
one of economic development, and of a bet- 
ter use and a more equitable distribution of 
existing resources. Whatever the political 
developments, the problem of economic and 
social progress in that area should be faced, 
and, also in this case, as soon as possible. 

In this connection I have been much 
flattered by the remarks in the American 
press, which has kindly related my visit te 
@ supposed Italian initiative for a new and 
comprehensive plan for the Near East. This 
can only be very flattering and very risky at 
the same time. In all candor, I believe it is 
very difficult to devise anything like a de- 
cisive plan for the Near East, or for any 
other region, on the part of a country which 
cannot then sustain it as the principal 
agent. The Italian nation and Government 
are ready to contribute to the study and 
implementation of any development plan 
for the Middle East. We are well aware of 
the importance of the progress of the Arab 
people, to the ultimate end of progress and 
peace in the world. 

As you see, ladies and gentlemen, much 
can be said in the Near East, and much can 
be done in a spirit of mutual cooperation. 

But, of course, there are other subjects of 
great importance. The developments of 
European integration and of Atlantic soli- 
darities must be examined in the light of 
the most recent events and experiences. 
Our ties with Germany, France, and Bene- 
lux must continue to be inspired by the 
final objectives of European unity. At the 
same time we must make more effective the 
common action of the peoples of the At- 
lantic Alliance, to increase the security of 
the free world. With President Eisenhower 
and with the Secretary of State we have 
exchanged and will continue to exchange 
information and impressions also concern- 
ing the political and economic situations of 
our respective countries. These exchanges 
of ideas are useful because they are made in 
a spirit of mutual respect and understand- 
ing. But I wish to say a few words about 
this to you too. 

The Italian Government which I have the 
honor to direct and represent, is not only a 
new government, it is also a new type of 
government. During the 13 years between 
1945 and 1958 Italy has been governed by 
three different forms of government: the 
first were general coalition governments, in- 
cluding also parties of the extreme left. 
Then from i947 there were center coalition 
government, including, besides the Christian 
Democrats, also parties of the democratic 
left and of the liberal right. They alter- 
nated for short periods of time with some 
so-called one-color governments, that is to 
say minority governments fromed by the 
Christian Democratic Party alone. 

Now, for the first time, we have put to- 
gether a new formula, called the center left: 
it marks the Government alliance of the 
Christian Democrats and the Democratic So- 
cialist Party. It has affirmed itself against 
the votes of the Communist-Socialists, and 
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of the rightists, with the abstention of the 
Republican Party. This new experience of 
the Italian democracy made in a spirit of 
wide social policy but of firm democratic 
defense. Progress without adventures has 
been the slogan of the Christian Democratic 
Party in its electoral campaign and may well 
remain the slogan of the new Government 
in its practical activity. We are convinced 
that the influence of totalitarian parties can 
be counterbalanced not only by insuring 
the firm respect of order and democratic 
legality, but also and mainly by raising the 
working classes to a better life and to a 
higher awareness of their civic duties in a 
free society. To achieve these aims we have 
long-range plans in view, in the fields of 
education and professional instruction, of ag- 
riculture, and of public housing. At the 
same time we intend to maintain a high 
production rhythm and to increase produc- 
tivity, following the aspirations of our 
friend, the late Minister Vanoni. 

We think and we hope that the new Gov- 
ernment, recently approved by Parliament, 
will be able to insure Italy’s further prog- 
ress, real economic stability, and full guar- 
anty of freedom. Every man entertains par- 
ticular hopes for his creatures. The head 
of the recently constituted Cabinet is con- 
fident that the Government now approved 
by Parliament will work effectively carrying 
out its program. I have been speaking to 
you of this anticipation. I thank you now 
for your kind attention, wishing for myself 
that Italian and international press may 
from time to time record that speaking as 
I did, I have not deceived myself. 





A Cali to Self-Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous approval granted by 
the House, I am including herewith a 
sermon delivered to the graduating class 
of the George Washington University 
on June 1, 1958, by the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph R. Sizoo. Dr. Sizoo is a nation- 
ally known scholar, preacher, and 
teacher. Members, I am sure, will be 
interested in the views expressed in this 
sermon: 

A CALL TO SELF-DISCIPLINE 
Mr. President, members of the graduating 


class, a person’s value to society is deter- - 


mined not by the things he begins but by 
the things he ends, not by the forces he 
sets in motion but by the forces he brings 
to a successful. conclusion. Anybody can 
begin a thing but to bring it to a success- 
ful end reveals the earmarks of a worth- 
while life in the eyes of God and history. 
What a satisfaction therefore these days 
must bring to you. What you have begun 
you have ended, and the forces you have 
set in motion you have brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. I join your friends 
therefore in extending you greetings and 
congratulations. 


We live today in a period of history marked 
by distinctive and disturbing characteristics. 
No one can call himself a discerning ‘stu- 
dent of contemporary life unless he lives 
with an awareness of them. We speak of 
this as the unpredictable age: anything can 
happen, nothing is impossible, nothing 
stays put, We refer to it as the atomic age, 
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Words like satellite, intercontinental mis- 
sile, electric charges, space ships, and atomic 
fission are breathing down our necks. Forces 
never before known have become common- 
place; techniques and disciplines never 
available to any man have suddenly become 
available to all men. Some refer to this 
as the age of the ulcer: a devasting neurosis 
is biting into the life of modern man. But 
perhaps the most sobering characteristic of 
our time and surely its greatest peril is the 
lost sense of discipline. A blatant unre- 
straint has taken hold of people. 

' This is an era when people are swerving 
from high purpose, accommodating them- 
selves to what is expedient and convenient. 
They follow the line of least resistance. They 
never take sides, they never put a trumpet 
to their lips, they never unfurl a flag, they 
never commit themselves to anything, they 
never respond to a call. They have a way 
of pigeonholing an inconvenient conscience. 
They gyrate from one side of the street to 
the other, depending upon where the sun 
is shining. They send up a trial balloon 
to find out which way the wind is blowing 
before they give an expression to an opinion. 
They are afraid of the black mark of public 
disapproval. * * * They are terrorized by a 
shower of postcards and a wheelbarrow of 
telegrams. 

This is the most devastating threat to 
modern society. Thoreau once wrote: “Youth 
gets together his material to build a bridge 
to the moon or, perchance, a temple and 
palace on the earth. And middle-aged man 
concludes to build a woodshed with them.” 
That middle-age mind and spread has taken 
hold of many today. They want what they 
want as they want it and when they want it. 
They throw all discretion to the wind and 
are utterly unconcerned about the conse- 
quences of their deeds upon others. Step 
by step, gradually and perhaps unwittingly, 
they accept and acquiesce in elements which 
involve compromise. All around us one sees 
cynical indifference, tolerance of lies, decay 
of honesty coupled with whining self-pity. 

If imagination, daring, and courage are 
necessary for the building of a new world, 
surely these carnot be developed in men who 
are soft, indulgent, flabby, and pampered by 
circumstances. We shall never build a bet- 
ter tomorrow until we have a baptism of 
self-discipline. 

Let me point to some areas in modern life 
in which all this is relevant: 


You must help your age recover the sense 
of self-discipline on the national level. The 
desire for freedom goes deep with us. We 
take rather seriously the Declaration of In- 
dependence “that all men are created free 
and equal.” We have a passion for freedom 
in this country. But the blunt fact is that 
freedom is having a hard time to survive. It 
seems like a lonely island in a sea of hate 
and suspicion, We are no longer first in sci- 
entific genius, and no longer first in the 
hearts of men. The high regard which peo- 
ple of the world have always had for us is 
rapidly fading into the mists of suspicion 
and misgivings. How can you account for 
that and what explains it? Can it be that 
the principles which have always under- 
girded and sustained freedom: service, re- 
sponsibility, mutual respect, religious toler- 
ance, racial good will, and economic justice, 
have been brushed aside and pushed against 
the wall while we have substituted for them 
other principles: demanding rights, self- 
interest, pressure grups, political doubletalk, 
Little Rock, indifference to education. And 
can it be that when once again we have dis- 
ciplined our freedom-restoring economic, so- 
cial, religious, and racial tolerance and good 
will that freedom’s holy light will once again 
shine across the earth? 

Freedom is like a coin. It has the word 
“privilege” on one side and “responsibility” 


July. 
on the other,- It does not have “privilege” : 
on both sides. There are too many today 
who want everything involved in Privilege 

but refuse to accept anything that approach. 


es the sense of responsibility.. 4 dern 


i 


novelist in one of the recent books has 
character called Edith. The noua ~ 
scribes Edith in this fashion: “raity is a 
little country bounded on the north and on 
the south, on the east and the west by 
Edith.” The signs multiply that we are 
becoming crass and banal and undisej 
coupled with an epidemic of 
Walls always buckle when foundations. 
crumble. It is still true that eternal 
ilance is the price of freedom. If freedom js 
to survive in the world of tomorrow, we 
shall need to cleanse and purify it. 
that is your first assignment with destiny, 
I 


You must help your age recover the sense ' 
of self-discipline on the intellectual level, 
In the area of learning there is so much 
contentment today with mediocrity and the 
superficial. Our generation has no desire 
to go deep in knowledge. Scholarship, 
which requires hard study and long hours, 
is frowned upon by those who want to stand 
well with the group. Bookishness is twisted 
to mean freakishness and to make a fast 
buck is more important than learning his-- 
tory. 

You stand at opposite poles from all that. 
Your university has fixed standards which 
never compromise with mediocrity. Your 
very presence here bears witness to your in- 
tellectual competence. You may go out i 
the world unashamed and unafraid. Buj 
there is so little of that in modern life. 

Because many refuse to live with the 
discipline of the mind they have developed 
all manner of short cuts in learning. We 
have dehydrated Shakespeare; we have Karl 
Marx for children; we have history in pic- 
tures; we have the Bible in comic strips. 
Learn a foreign language in six lessons or 
your money back. It is the age of the short 
poem, the one-act play, and digest form of 
novels, Our thinking has bogged down 
since Fulton, Edison, Brassiere, and Stein- 
metz led the Nation to inventive genius. It 


is said that more than one-fourth of the © 


high schools in the United States do not 
have courses in science. When you try #0 
find out why that is, the answer is always, 
“It is too hard.” 

We have developed a hit-and-run concept 
of education. The school has become 4 sort 
of intellectual hotdog stand where no one 
tarries very long, except to get a quick bite, 
gulped down with breeze courses and aca- 
demic hoopla as they rush off to the next 
attraction. This is the age of buttenly 
learning; we flutter everywhere, sipping # 
little here and sipping a little there, but 
settling nowhere. We string poles and 
wires from coast* to coast; we have 
improved the techniques and mechanics of 
communication, but we have so little t 
communicate. Believe me, there is no short 
cut to learning for everything has or 
If we are to give leadership and tlOr 
to the world of tomorrow we must restore 


the discipline of learning. This, too, is your . 


assignment with destiny. om 
mr > 


There is a third area in which all thisis - 





relevant. You must restore self 5 
in the moral order. This whole business © 

evading unpleasant assignments, 
ping responsibilities, and dodging 








bears witness to the blatant unrestraint of ~ 


modern man. There is so much 
dation to what is comfortable, 
and expedient. When issues arise, they 3 
aloof and like the Pharisees of old pa 
on the other side. When some elves up 











their interest, they wrap themselves | 
dry ice. When some crusade is 











































they let the armies march by. On the stage 
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world they refuse to be actors; they 
ee oeaest to sit in the balcony eating pea- 
nuts, shrugging their shoulders with, “What 
is the use; if I don’t do it somebody else 
will; we are a long time dead, and a hun- 


dred years from now nobody will know the 


nce.” 
Pe caed a group not long ago involved in 


adful delinquency, “Why did you do 
Sais?” Their answer was, “Frankly we do 
not care for things like that; we have no 
heart for them.” I asked them, “Why then 
did you do it?” They answered, “We do not 
want to stand out like a sore thumb.” When 
the philosophy, “They all do it,” takes root 
and man resigns his moral control to_ the 
crowd, the inevitable next step is y- 

Here is a teacher who frankly permits 
cheating to go unchallenged. He suggests 
that if he taught honesty it would not pre- 
pare the student for life. Indeed, “to teach 
honestly would give him a false orientation. 
Honesty is not realistic.” Here is a popular 
tragic personality involved in @ tragic death, 
under even more tragic circumstances, as- 
sured’ that all this is no cause for either 
regret or embarrassment; it will increase the 
box-Office returns. 

The want of moral fiber is leaving its 
marks on life today. The signs multiply of 
a soggy moral standard. It is popular to 
disclaim all moral responsibility for every- 
thing. We blame criminal behavior on 
heredity, neighborhood conditions, family 
maladjustments, sex, libido, or some other 
hokus pokus; everywhere, except where it 
belongs, personal moral responsibility. 
James Barrie in his Dear Brutus portrays 
& group of uphappy disillusioned people in 
an English home. If only the setting of their 
lives had been different, if only they had 
had other talents and other work to do, then 
indeed they would have known serenity and 
happiness. The butler was sure he would 
be happy if he had been a financier; the 
sculptor is positive he would have had great 
joy in life if only he had been a painter. 
So the hostess arranges for them to change 
to the status in which they believed they 
would find happiness. The sculptor becomes 
a painter, and the butler a financier, 
and so on. The fact, however, is that the 
sculptor on becoming a painter lost all sense 
of genius and inspiration. The butler had 
become rich, but his great riches had made 
him coarse and crude. In the end they all 
revert to the same status of unhappiness and 
disillusionment with which they had come 
to the English home. So James Barrie, with 
an innate genius, concludes the play with, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves.” 

It is significant that an era which refuses 
to accept the disciplines of life is in such 
desperate search for serenity and strength. 
An age which seeks to find serenity by tran- 
quilizing pills, sleeping on foam mattresses, 
counting sheep, and buying peace of mind 
books written by this or that swami with or 
without turbans, has yet to learn that the 
Sooner we stop fooling with the Ten Com- 
mandments and the arithmetic table will 
We experience those inner resources of peace 
which come alone through obedience to the 
will and the law of God. The greatest single 
need of our time is to reassert and reaffirm 
those basic realities which have 
men in the past. A distinguished American 
has indeed spoken wisely, “We have grasped 
the mystery of the atom, but we have re- 
ae the Sermon on the Mount. We have 

eved brilliance without wisdom, and 


have become spiritual albinos whose mortal. 
nay has been bleached but in which there 
not yet been breathed the breath of 


life. We need people in education, in legis- 
lation, in business who believe in @ moral 


order that is centered in God. The 
& civilization loses touch with God life be- 
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comes so complex and complicated men do 
not know how to handle it or what to make 
of it. 

If ever we fall apart and lose our freedom 
and leadership, it will not be because we 
lack political technique, social patterns, and 
economic regulations, but because we re- 
fused to discipline ourselves. When the 
roots wither, the tree perishes. You can- 
not build a new workd by stringing together 
a great number of bad people. 

If the need of our time does not turn on 
programs but on people with self-respect 
enough to be servants of eternal purpose 
rather than straws in the wind of circum- 
stance, if our difficulties are not so much 
political and economic as moral and spirit- 
ual, then only by a fresh awareness of God 
can we stop this modern social and political 
decay and place life on the basis of sound- 
ness and decency. 

We have changed from sailing ships to 
jet airliners, from hieroglyphics to electric 
typewriters; from clay tablets to Oxford edi- 
tions, from mud huts to penthouses, but 
to what_end? What is the good of a civil- 
ization whose art ends in comic strips, whose 
music ends in rock and roll, whose learning 
ends in red-back-magazine stories of smut- 
ted lives and soiled tempers coated over with 
psychoanalysis and tossed off as literature; 
whose science ends in the capacity of self- 
destruction. Education may rationalize life, 
government may nationalize life, business 
may mechanize life, but only religion can 
spiritualize life. Vachael Lindsey wrote it 
for us in these words: 


“Not that they starve, but starve so drearily, 
Not that they sow, but that they never 
reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no Gods to 
serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like 
sheep.” 


Across the lonely centuries there comes 
once again the voice of the Son of Man, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.”. : 

This is your world; it is the only world 
you will ever know. If you ever expect to 
do anything for it, it will have to be in that 
kind of a setting. You did not make that 
world, but you have the chance to do some- 
thing about it. Whether this fills you with 
fear or with adventure, whether that makes 
your blood run cold or your nerves tingle, 
depends entirely on the stuff of which you 
are made. 

In a few days you will leave this intel- 
lectual home in which you have lived these 
happy years. It is quite possible that you 
will feel like the little bear who ran away 
from his mother determined to live his own 
life at his own convenience. When he got 
to the top of a nearby hill and saw peak 
after peak and valley after valley stretch 
on. and on and on to the far off horizons, 
he rushed back to his mother and said, 
“The world is so large; take me back, I am 
afraid.” 

Surely you will not run back. As a matter 
of fact, they won’t take you back. ‘You are 
starting the journey, and you will go on 
and on. It is an entrancing and difficult 
journey. It is entrancing because it will 
bring you glorious opportunities, high- ro- 
mance, great adventure, independence, and 
joy unspeakable. It will also be difficult 
because the grandeur will often be corroded 
by cruelty and stupidity and evil. The 
world will try to take away your happiness, 
rob you of your integrity, break your heart, 
and hang a cross on your back. Richard 
Watson Gilder in his Ode to Grover Cleve- 
land ; wrote a solemn warning, “Lonely is 
the life that listens to no voice save that 
of duty.” You can either stand up to that 
world and pay the price or you can yieid to 
that world and let it bend you. If you do 
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the latter, you will never again be able to 
look yourself in your university in the face. 
But that is your choice. Some of you will 
fail, some of you will triumph, but all of you 
must struggle in this battle where character 
is made. 

The eyes of those who hope for a better 
world are turned to people like you. God 
forbid you should trail in the dust their 
golden hopes. 

Members of the graduating class of 1958 
I salute you. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable’to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


































































































































SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt__---.- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo... . Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_..- The Woodner 

Beall, J..Glenn, Md__-..-_. 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 

Bible, Alan, Nev_.......... 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower 
Bridges, Styles, N. H....... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn... 

Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va... - The Shoreham 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind_._.The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans... . Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo... 

Case, Clifford P., N. J...... 

Case, Francis, S. Dak__.... 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez__..3327 Cleveland 

Ave. 

Church, Frank, Idaho... 

Clark, Joseph S., Pa__..--. 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H..... 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr... 

Dirksen, Everett M., Jli.... 

Douglas, Paul H., Jll__.---. 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho-_ 

Eastland, James O., Miss._..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La_..-_. 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt..... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del... 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 
Gore, Albert, Tenn__-__--- 
Green, Theodore Francis, 

R. 1. 
Hayden, Carl, Ariz_....-... 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
M 


University Club 


oO. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Hill, Taster, Ala......2...2 
Hoblitzell, John D., Jr., 
Sea ee ae 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_._Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr_.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y...---. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash_. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y...--. 
Jenner, William E., Ind_... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_... 
Jordan, B Everett, N.C__--. 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn__..- 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass_... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla... . 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 


Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Langer, William, N. Dak_..2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 
Long, Russell B., La_...... 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McNamara, Pat, Mich._.... 
Magnuson, Warren G., TheShoreham 
Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev.__.The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont..... 


Martin, Thos. E., Jowa._... 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_...... 5020 Lowell St. 
Morton, Thruston B., Ky... 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Murray, James E., Mont...The Shoreham 
Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. 
O'Mahoney, 
Wyo. 


Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. I_.... . 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Proxmire, William E., Wis_. 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 
Revercomb, Chapman, 
W. Va. 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga..-- 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala___.4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss__...--. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo-_.-.. 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga--. 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C_-.. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_--.- 
Watkins, Arthur V., Utah-_- 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_..-- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del_.---. 
Yarborough, Ralph W., Tez-_ : 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak__Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Chief-Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 





STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Symington, Talmadge, Proxmire, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, 
Williams, and Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Johnson 
of Texas, Pastore, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, Mundt, Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, Messrs.-Dworshak, Dirksen, Potter, 
and Ives. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Bush, and Barrett. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Monroney, 
Clark, Proxmire, Capehart, Bricker, Bennett, 
Bush, Beall, Payne, and Case of New Jersey. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Frear, 
Clark, Proxmire, Beall, Morton, Javits, and 
Hoblitzell. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Kerr, Frear, Long, 
Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, Gore, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, and Jenner. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Green (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
. Ervin, Humphrey, Thurmond, 


Lausche, Mundt, Mrs. 5S of Maine, 
Messrs. Martin of Iowa, Curtis, Revercomb, 
and Capehart. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Jackson, O’Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, Car- 
roll, Church, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Goldwater, and Allott. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
’ Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Bible, Thurmond, 


Javits, and Case of New Jersey. 


Lausche, Yarborough, Bricker, _ Schoey ’ 
Butler, Potter, Purtell, Payne, and Cotton, 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs, Eastland (chairman), Kefauver 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mo. 
Clellan, O’Mahoney, Ervin, Carrojj 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen. Bont 
and Hruska. : , 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murr Kennedy. 
McNamara, Morse, Thurmond, v . 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Come 
Allott, and Cooper. 
Committee on Pcst Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair. 
mam), Monroney, Neuberger, Church, Yar 
borough, Clark, Jordan, Carlson, Jenner 


Langer, Martin of Iowa, Morton ana 
Hoblitzell. ™ 


Committee on Public Works 
Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr. 
McNamara, Neuberger, Cnuurch, Jorn sae 
tin of Pennsylvania, Case of South 
Kuchel, Cotton, Hruska, and Revercomb, 
Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Hennings (chairman), Hayden, 
Green, Mansfield, Talmadge, Curtis, Cooper 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. : 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Place. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

ee Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 3ist St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, of Missouri, 5000 Van 
Ness St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John T. Fey, 2931 Cathedral Ave. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Road. 
Deputy Clerk—Richard J. Blanchard, 427 St. 
Lawrence Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road, 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 





UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Prank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 5 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. : 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgit 
islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. “ 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Ble 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, , 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. “Fe 


Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 4 


Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 


Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Cath 


Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 


Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Waite 


taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South 








Ninth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice 7 


Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawa. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. ; 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
American Legion, Department of Penn- 


sylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of an address I delivered 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, on July 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Appress OF Hon. EpwarD MARTIN, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., SATUR- 
Day, JuLy 26, 1958 
As an old soldier who looks back with pride 

and pleasure to a half century .of military 

work, Iam happy to salute my comrades of 
the American Legion. 

One of the greatest honors that have come 
to me during the years has been your invita- 
tion to speak at the annual convention of 
the department of Pennsylvania. 

I have stated many times that the various 


: ‘veterans’ organizations and the other patri- 


otic societies deserve the gratitude of the 
American people. 

First, because they are strong and stead- 
fast in support of the ideals of Americanism, 
and second, because they always have the 
courage to point out and to fight any danger 
confronting us as a Nation. 

Here in our blessed land of freedom, we 
have more precious rights and privileges than 
any other people of the earth. Paramount 
among our blessings is freedom of the imdi- 
vidual which we cherish as the gift of God 
to mankind. The American form of govern- 
ment was established to protect and sustain 
our scarced right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” However, we must 
keep in mind always that in payment for 
these rights we must be prepared and willing 
to bear an equal share of responsibility. 

Individual responsibility as the strongest 
Support of the American system of govern- 
ment, Therefore, the dangers that confront 
Us should be of deep concern to everyone 
with love in his heart for American freedom 
and the American way of life. 

If the Founding Fathers who created this 
Government here in Philadelphia could come 
back to this city they would be proud of our 
magnificent achievements. We have ex- 
panded from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We 
have grown in material and spiritual 


un r 
— _ are the most powerful Nation on 
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The Founding Fathers, however, might 
well be worried over some of the things that 
government now does. In the Declaration 
of Independence they did not mention the 
things they wanted from government, but 
they did list the burdens that government 
had laid-upon them. 

The Founding Fathers probably would be 
worried because of the widespread lack of 
interest,in our Government. They would 
wonder why so many of our people do not 
even take the trouble to vote. 

I am sure they would be disturbed over 
the vast increase in the size of our Govern- 
ment and the many functions which have 
been added beyond the powers and duties 
clearly set forth in the Constitution. 

Big government is best illustrated by the 
tremendous payroll expansion. Many do not 
realize that 1 American out of 8 works for 
government, with a total payroll, local, State, 
and Federal, of more than $30 billion a year. 

The Founding Fathers would surely find 
cause for alarm in the debt of the three 
branches of Government which has now 
reached the staggering total’of more than 
$354 billion. 

A great American President, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, warned against the dangers that 
could destroy America in terms that apply 
with equal force today. 

“The things that will destroy America,” 
he said, and I quote, “are prosperity-at-any 
price; peace-at-any price; safety-first instead 
of duty first; the love of soft living and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” 

The. dangers to which Colonel Roosevelt 
pointed so clearly are still with us today. 

How can we overcome these threats to the 
future of our country? 
~~ We will continue to be the greatest Nation 
of all history if we carry out with loyalty, 
determination and courage the principles 
supporting the American system of govern- 
ment. 

These United States will remain great if 
we have proper education of our people, if 
we have a strong national defense supported 
by all our citizens, if we maintain a strong, 
stable, dynamic economy, if we are clean and 
constructive in our politics, if we are honor- 
able in our international relations, and if 
we are faithful to the principles of our re- 
ligious’ belief. 

Let us discuss briefly these vital elements 
of our national strength. ; 

Education, after the family and the church, 
is the bulwark of our country’s greatness. 
Our free educational system must be di- 
rected. and controlled by local authorities. 
The higher echelons of Government must 
never be permitted to influence it. 

When the Soviet’s launched a satellite, 
many of our people urged that science be- 
come the number one thing in our colleges 
and universities. It would be unfortunate if 
emphasis on science would lead us away 
from the American tradition that the moral 
teachings of the humanities are basic in our 
country. If science is placed above all else, 
there is danger that eventually we will all 
conform to a pattern. That means mechani- 
gation and probably the loss of individual 
effort which is interwoven with individual 
freedom. We must never forget that real 
progress is made when we have the quest 
for. freedom. 


We have developed such political stability ~ National defense of the United States may 


that the depressed area 
s of the world: look 
to us for leadership and help.. 


determine the freedom of the world. Our 
forefathers were self-reliant and fought their 


own battles. Their weapons were the rifle, 
the ax, and the Bible, symbolizing the three 
fronts on which we must prepare today in 
order to keep our land strong, free, and at 
peace. The rifle is the symbol of military 
defense; the ax, of work, sweat, and industry; 
the Bible, of spiritual strength and unity, 
without which no nation can permanently 
endure. In planning our defense we must 
never forget the part of industry, agriculture, 
and our skilled workmen. As far as prac- 
tical, we must keep critical defense items 
within our own borders. 

Only by the strictest Government economy 
@an we provide the necessary funds to insure 
ourselves against tyranny and aggression. 
The Communists would like to see us in 
financial collapse, debt-ridden, and bank- 
rupt. That is the soil in which the seed of 
communism ‘thrives. Those who advocate 
unlimited ~Government spending are un- 
wittingly giving aid and comfort to the forces 
that would destroy our freedom. 

A sound and progressive economy in 
America is supported by the legs of a tripod 
consisting of agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try. If one leg of the tripod is damaged, 
the whole may collapse. Let us keep our 
finances in good shape, not only as individ- 
uals but as a government. Let us never fail 
to appreciate that deficit financing is dan- 
gerous, as it is the greatest reason for creep- 
ing inflation. Free enterprise, without too 
much governmental interference, will keep 
us strong. God gave us pure air, clean 
water, good soil, and an abundance of nat- 
ural resources, and it is our duty to preserve 
them. 

Politics, after the home, the church, and 
the school, should be the first consideration 
of every American. Since the first adminis- 
tration of President Washington, the two- 
party system has had much to do with the 
strength of our Government. Fortunately, 
there have been few times in our history 
when there were more than two strong po- 
litical parties. Minority parties have soon 
gone out of existence. Tenure in office has 
helped strengthen the two-party system. 
For that reason I have always opposed the 
referendum and recall. 

Political parties are strengthened when 
they stand for ideals, decency, and good 
government. Our political system, regard- 
less of many shortcomings, approves the 
right of a man to say what he likes, to think 
what he likes and, under the law, to do what 
he likes. This means that the state is the 
servant and not the master of the people. 
It means that public officials have power 
only as trustees for the people. We must 
Keep it that way. 

In these days of unrest and confusion in 
world affairs, we are all deeply concerned 
with international relations and the supreme 
desire of all God-fearing people for freedom 
from the threat of war. 

In the pages of history we find that dic- 
tators, kings, armies and navies, statesmen, 
diplomats, and educators all have failed to 
establish true and lasting peace. Our re- 
maining hope—the hope that springs eternal 
in the human breast—is hope inspired by 
faith in the omnipotent power and goodness 
of God. 

In a world divided by conflicting ideolo- 
gies, each striving to influence the hearts 
and minds of men, the United States has 
been called to leadership for peace, freedom, 
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and justice. If we are to measure up to that 
tremendous responsibility, we must turn 
with deeper devotion to the eternal and un- 
changing truths that govern the destiny of 
men and nations. 

We must set forth to the world an exam- 
ple of honor, justice and loyalty in public 
affairs and in our private lives. We must 
live in obedience to the ideals of peace and 
good will ordained by the Prince of Peace 
2,000 years ago. 

In our dealings with other nations, we 
must be sincere and humble, placing em- 
phasis upon our moral and spiritual strength 
rather than the power of our material re- 
sources. To the people of lands less for- 
tunate than ourselves, we must hold out 
the hand of fellowship and helpfulness. 

As individuals and as a nation, we must 


seek the path that leads to better interna-. 


tional understanding, mutual respect and 
greater cooperation for a better world of 
peace and justice for all mankind. sa 

In meetings such as this it is appropriate 
to recall that our Republic was established 
on the sacred principles of religious faith. 

The courageous men and women who 
built the foundation of American freedom 
believed that each human being was cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God. 
America has attained its high place among 
the family of nations because of our deep 
religious convictions. 

Supporting our background of devotion to 
the teachings of the Holy Bible, we have the 
great legal pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which it was 
stated: “This is a religious Nation.” 

That opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, marks a great milestone in the ju- 
dicial and religious history of the United 
States. More than anything else it points 
out one of the great elements of American 
strength—the spirit of tolerance and good 
will under which many faiths and creeds 
live together in peace and harmony, rspect- 
ing the right of every individual to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

In accordance with the plan of the Al- 
mighty, some men gain leadership in in- 


dustry, science, education, government or’ 


religion. Others became outstanding in the 
development of our natural resources. Oth- 
ers have superion skills as craftsmen in the 
production of articles of beauty and utility. 

We have been industrious, tolerant, 
thrifty, considerate of the less fortunate and 
God-fearing. In the some, schools and .the 
church, we have taught self-reliance. 

While we have invented many labor- 
saving devices used in peace and war, we 
have never forgotten that we must have 
skilled men to operate them. 

In armed conflict, for example, we will 
never have a “pushbutton” war. It will 
always be necessary to have brave men to fly 
combat planes, man fighting ships, carry the 
bayonet, fight the guerrilla warfare, and go 
under fire to carry food and munitions to 
the frontlines. . 

Let us remember that as long as we sup- 
port the power of the church, truth and 
moral values will prevai!. 

Let us all fight for these great ideals. 
They represent our highest hope for the 
stability of our Nation and peace in the 
world. 





A Declaration of Foreign Policy 
a j 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


2 OF NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
IN THE SENATE OF FHE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in my home city 
newspaper, the July 29, 1958, édition of 
the Concord Daily Monitor of Concord, 
N. H. 

It has reference to my speech on the 
Senate fioor on July 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Brivces’ SPEECH 

Senator Bripcss is convinced the only way 
to deal with the Russians is to end uncer- 
tainty over where this country stands in in- 
ternational relations. 

The Senator voiced his views in a speech 
in the Senate in which he urged the United 
States to “smoke the Soviet Union out of its 
entrenched position in which it avoids risk 
to itself while it instigates indiréct aggres- 
sion.” 

This can be done, the Senator says, by a 
“forceful, dramatic declaration of policy di- 
rected straight at the Soviet Union.” Such a 
declaration is needed, he points out, to tell 
the Kremlin that it cannot continue to try 
to.force its political system on independent 
nations. 

Senator Bripces has pulled no punches in 
an analysis of America’s foreign relations 
policy. He is convinced this is the time to 
put the chips. down for a showing of the 
cards. He is opposed to weakness, fuzzy 
declarations, and platitudes. 

He wants a cold, realistic clarification of 
where we stand, what we propose to-do, 
and what. we can expect the Soviet Union 
to do. The Senator’s speech was concerned 
primarily with thé Middle East, but what he 
says applies equally to other parts of the 
globe. He warns the United States cannot 
stand idly by while the Soviet Union chips 
away at countries which are still not under 
the domination of the Kremlin. 

It has taken a high degree of courage for 
Brivces to call for decisive action at a time 
when the administration is under strong 
pressure from allies of this country to move 
cautiously, to avoid any move that might 
annoy the Russians. And this pressure is 
constantly reinforced by warnings of the 
perils in a global war. 

What Senator Briwces is calling attention 
to is the need for a reassessment of the 
western policy toward Russia. For a variety 
of reasons, there has been an unwillingness 
for commitment to a single line against 
Soviet nibbling. There is:an equal un- 
willingness to treat Russia as an irrecon- 
Ccilable enemy. 

As a result there has been employment of 
a series of half measures in dealing with a 
crisis. At a time when the need for firm- 
ness is obvious, there is an attempt to justify 
a mild and ineffective policy on the ground 
that Washintgon must leave no avenue to 
Peace unexplored. 

But as Senator Brivces has pointed out 
in his speech, a clearly defined and firm in- 
ternational relations policy could be the best 
assurance of peace. 


7 





The Late Dr. Umphrey Lee, Former Presi- 
dent of Southern Methodist University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently a very distinguished educator in 
Texas passed away—Dr. Umphrey Lee, 


‘ 





July 31 
of Dallas, Tex:, the beloved and as 
former president of Southern 
University. i 

The Dallas Times-Herald, in an ej. 
torial of July 12, 1958, has made a itt, 
suggestion to memorialize the name of 
this great humanitarian. The 
recommends that an elementary school 
be named after Dr. Lee. 

It has l6ng been an Ameri tradi 
tion to name institutions fe 
after our outstanding leaders, and join 
wholeheartedly in supporting this Sug. 
gestion. With the need for better edu- 
cation so plainly evident, we can take 
example from some of our ‘ou 
educators in the knowledge that their 
achievement may serve as an inspiration 
for our own actions. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi. 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial. 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: : 

FITTING MEMORIAL TO Dr. Lee 

Members of the Dallas Board of Education 
are to be’ commended for moving 
to name a school after Dr. Umphrey Lee, 
beloved and esteemed former president of 
Southern Methodist University who died 
recently. The structure to memorialigs this 
great educator and humanitarian is sched- 
uled to be built in Southwest Oak Cliff. 

The list of Dallas public school names is 
@ partial honor roll of Americans who have| 
made outstanding contributions to their 
nation. It includes many tall Dallasites of 
the past. The addition of Dr. Umphrey Lee's 
name is a most worthy one, for by ably 
guiding Southern Methodist University dy- 
ing its critical years as a young university, 
Dr. Lee bequeathed much to posterity. 

It may not be too much to hope that many 
of the students of Dr. Umphrey Lee Elemen- 
tary School will take the trouble to find out 
who he‘ was and what be stood for. Those 
who do so will find inspiration. They will 
come to know more about reverence for God, 
stanch patriotism, respect for their fellow 
beings, intellectual diligence, kindness,- 
community responsibility and many other 
virtues that combined to make Dr, Lee a 
outstanding leader of his era. 





Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Pee 
ask unanimous consent to have 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an édi- 
torial entitled “Return to a Sound Prit- — 
ciple,” which appeared in the Roanoke 
Times of July 29, 1958. ase | 
There being no objection, ww 
rial was ordered to be printed in WP 
Recorp, as follows: Ady 
RETURN TO A SOUND PRINCIPLE a 
The new farm bill passed by the Seis 
retains the parity principle but at ee 
time it is a step toward lower price: 
and less Government control of the! 
business. In the form in which it 
the House, the measure is sccep 
President Eisenhower, who earlier 
vetoed a bill which would have! 
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price’ su rts on all farm commodities at 
not less deen 1967 levels. 

The Senate bill provides a new formula 
for cotton, corn, and rice supports based 
on the open market price. Farmers would 
pe guaranteed 90 percent of the average 
market price for a preceding 3-year period. 
An amendment preserved in part the old 
formula by providing @ floor at 6Q percent 
of parity for price supports. A third provi- 
sion fixes specific price minimums—$1.30 for 
corn, 30 cents for cotton, and 4 for rice. 
Thus a choice of three different support 
fioors is provided, the bill requiring that the 
farmer receive support pricés at whichever 

1 is highest. 

o™ Sek comms the formula of 90 percent of 
market price would be applicable., For 25 
years the Government has attempted to 
maintain farm prices by @ complicated sys- 
tem of parity which ignored all the laws of 
economies. A vestige of the system remains 
in the 60-percent-of-parity floor, but the 
topheavy Senate vote for the bill, 62 to 11, 
is a welcome indication that even the farm 
politicians in Congress realize that @ pro- 
gram of high guaranteed Government prices 
and controls will not work. 

The bill represents an important step 
toward helping farmers adjust their produc- 
tion to market demands instead of depend- 
ing upon Government subsidies. In the 
House there will probably be loud demand 
by many Members for retention of the old 
parity formula. The Senate bill is sensible 
legislation and the heavy majority in favor 
of it indicates that an alternative program 
could not be passed this late in the session. 
Whether there is farm legislation this year 
is up to the House. 





Ethics in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there continue to be widespreatl expres- 
sions of interest in the press in some of 
the issues raised by the current public 
review of the role of favors and influence 
in the Government and its administra- 
tive and regulatory agencies. 

In the current issue of the Sign, a na- 
tional Catholic monthly, for August 1958, 
the editorial page is devoted to the sub- 


ject of Congressmen and Conflict of In- 


terest. Under this heading the editor, 
the Rev. Ralph Gorman, discusses some 
of the proposals which I made in the 
Senate on June 11, for the establish- 
ment of uniform rules with respect to 
conflict of interest applying both to ex- 
ecutive officials and to Members of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that 
Rev. Gorman’s informative and thought- 
ful editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, followed by an earlier 


excellent editorial on the same subject . 


which appeared in the Honolulu (Ha- 
waii) Sunday Advertiser for June 15, 
1958, and which, I am also glad to say, 
Commented favorably on my proposals 
in the field of conflicts of inteerst, and 

for extending them to local gov- 


ernment 
There being no objection, the edi- 


torials were ordered to be prin 
RD, as follows: ste pals 
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[From the Sign of August 1958] 
CONGRESSMEN AND CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
. (By Father Ralph Gorman, C. P.) 


Senator Ricuarp L. NeusERGER, of Oregon, 
proposes that his fellow Congressmen try 
their own medicine. He has introduced a 
bill in the Senate which would extend to the 
Members of that august body the conflict- 
of-interest laws which apply to the executive 
branch. 

The idea sounds good to us. 

Here are some of Senator NEUBERGER’s 
questions on the matter: 

“If Federal commissioners are to be pil- 
loried for accepting hacienda suites at Palm 
Springs or airplane tickets to Palm Beach, 
how can Senators and Representatives con- 
tinue profitable associations with law firms 
retained by banks, railroads, labor unions, 
and utility companies? 

“Is Sherman Adams any more indebted to 
Mr. Goldfine for gifts than a man who sits in 
the Senate or in a governor’s chair is in- 
debted to those who ccillected $100,000 from 
big-business men or from trade-union’ po- 
litical-education funds for his campaign ex- 
penses? 

“Is Sherman Adams, with his $2,400 rug 
and $700 vicuna-cloth coat, more obligated to 
render unethical favors than is a Member of 
Congress who is dependent every few years 
on -20 times that amount from bankers, nat- 
ural gas and private utility owners, and dis- 
tillery executives to finance his billboards 
and radio and TV shows? 

“Is it morality for a Senator to collect $500 
or $1,000 speaking fees from many labor 
unions or liberal groups and then to oppose 
a Federal right-to-work law, but immorality 
for Harry Vaughn at the White House to be 
given a deep freeze or Mr. Adams a coat?” 

There are plenty of cases where there can 
be a conflict of interest for Congressmen. 
Here are a few: 

A Congressman’s wife or other member of 
the family can be engaged in a business for 
which he legislates. A Congressman can own 
radio or TV stock and vote legislation affect- 
ing: these industries. Congressmen may be 
authors and publishers and legislate second- 
class mailing privileges and mail rates for 
books. Congressmen may be farmers and 
vote farm subsidies, own stock in oil com- 
panies and help determine special tax pro- 
visions for the oil industry. A Congressman 
may accept generous legal fees from a rail- 
road and legislate for railroads. 

Senator NEuBERGER’s idea is that what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
Congress has been zealous in legislating pro- 
priety and honesty for the executive branch 
and in investigating lapses. It doesn’t show 
any willingness so far to take a dose of its 
own medicine. . 

Senator NruseErGEr’s bill would require 
Congressmen to file with the Comptroller 
General a report (available to the public) 
including the follewing: 

1. The amount and source of each item of 
income, each item of reimbursement for any 
expenditure, and each gift (other than gifts 
received from members of his immediate 
family) received by him during the pre- 
ceding calendar year which exceeds $100 in 
amount or value; including any fee or other 
honorarium received by any individual for 
or in connection with the preparation or de- 
livery of any speech or address, attendance at 


‘any convention or other assembly of in- 


dividuals, or the preparation of any article 
or other composition for publication, and 
the monetary value of subsistence, travel, 
and other facilities received by any individual 
in kind; ; 

2. The value of each asset held by him, or 
by him and his spouse jointly, and the 
amount of each liability owed by him, or by 
him and his spouse jointly, as of the close 
of the ing year; and 

3. All d in securities or commodities 


by him, or by any person acting on his behalf ' 
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or pursuant to his direction, during the 
calendar year. 

Other Congressmep..are proposing similar 
legislation, but those in the know don’t think 
any will be passed. If it isn’t it will be ob- 
vious that congressional zeal for honesty 
and virtue applies only to the executive 
branch and not to Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Sunday 

Advertiser of June 15, 1958] 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, Oregon 
Democrat, wants the Congress to pass laws 
prohibiting conflict of interest among Sen- 
ators and Representatives. His views are 
outlined in a column on this page today by 
Roscoe Drummond, the Washington com- 
mentator for the New York Herald Tribune. 

The result of his move will be watched with 
interest all over America, for the situation in 
the Congress is repeated in every State and 
Territorial legislature, in boards of super- 
visors and commissions everywhere. The 
cold fact is that men and-women, elected and 
appointed, hold positions in which their daily 
official-actions can affect their own businesses 
for better or worse. Who will say they will 
vote for the worse? 

Lawyers and liquor distributors, real estate 
men and manufacturers, ranchers and res- 
taurant owners; these are among those called 
upon to judge legislation affecting their own 
livelihood. The nature of our society may 
make it impossible to avoid such incon- 
gruities entirely, but the adoption of codes of 
ethics by lawmaking and regulatory bodies 
would be a show of faith. In the case of ap- 
pointive bodies, such as our own city planning 
commission, the appointing authority can 
fulfill his responsibility to the public by put- 
ting justice and the commonweal ahead of 
political considerations and plain expediency. 

Senator NEUBERGER has placed a finger 
squarely upon one of the most sensitive spots 
in American Government. If the Congress 
heeds his counsel it will have set an example 
that cannot be ignored by State and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

This does not excuse local governments, 
however, for failing to establish standards 
of civic virtue on their own. 





Profiles in Love—The Famous Five 
Senators ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Columnist 
Holmes Alexander, who lives in Balti- 
more and is a constituent of mine, is 
author of a new book, The Famous Five. 
This book is about the five outstanding 
Senators of all time who were picked by 
a subcommittee, the chairman of which 
is the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and having as its other mem- 
bers the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces], and the Sena- - 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. The fa- 
mous five Senators are Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, LaFollette, and our late distin- 
guished Republican leader, Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander’s book has received 
some very fine reviews and promises to 
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become a best seller. In a column titled 
“Profiles in Love,” Holmes Alexander, 
whose column is syndicated in upward of 
100 American dailies, has some kindly 
and interesting things to say about the 
critics of his book and about the fa- 
mous five Senators themselves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column Profiles in Love, by 
Holmes Alexander be included in the 
BeEcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PROFILES IN LOVE 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1958.—“‘States- 

manship is not a cliché,” Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY was good enough to write in his 
foreword*to my book The Famous Five, “but 
a quality within the reach of politicians 
with the vision and courage of the five Sena- 
tors included in this fine volume.” 
\. “Vision and courage,” KENNEDY went on to 
say, “are qualities which Senators Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, La Follette and Taft had in 
common.” Reviewers of my book have added 
some other qualities shared by these great- 
est of Senators—courtesy, intelligence, pride 
in the Senate, integrity of purpose. 

Some reviewers have chided the author 
for raising the question: “What makes 
greatness in these famous five?” without 
supplying the answer, if there is one. “If 
we Americans are living,” as Adlai Stevenson 
has said, “in a time for greatness,” maybe it 
is a question which needs answering. 

Funny thing—there is an answer, and a 
useful one, in the lives of these five men. 
It seemed so obvious to me when I wrote 
the book that I left it for the individual 
reader to find for himself. What did each 
of the famous five have in abundance? Each 
had love. As simple as that—love. 

Henry Clay, heaven knows, was not great 
because he legislated for a protective tariff, 
a national bank, and the War of 1812. But 
whole acres of people would come to hear 
him speak. More people, as a friend said, 
would run after him and fewer would vote 
for him in presidential races than any man 
in history. The voting is not the thing. 
It’s the old story of why the lamb followed 
Mary to school. Mary loved the lamb, and 
the lamb loved Mary. Clay, who suffered 
more than his share of family tragedies in 
death and insanity, was drawn to humanity 
for this very reason—the brotherhood of 
sorrow. ‘His surviving son at Clay’s death- 
bed wrote the Senator’s best epitaph: “Was 
there ever a man had such friends?” 

Daniel Webster, as a number of critics 
have noted fn the light of the Sherman 
Adams story, was always getting his purse 
refilled by businessmen whom he assisted. 
But this habit did not prevent 150 pro- 
fessors of history and all living Senators 
from selecting Webster for membership in 
the famous five. What was the overriding 
virtue in Webster? I think it was his enor- 
mous gift of affection. He bestowed it upon 
his father, his brother, his wife, his chosen 
friends. Today, love is a sex-oriented word. 
But several years ago, novelist Somerset 
Maugham in his philosophic autobiography, 
the Summing Up, used the one-word ex- 
pression “lovingkindness” to name the great- 
est of all human qualities. Webster had it 
in abundance. No wonder men called him 
great. 

We all know who was the femme fatale 
in the life of John C. Calhoun. He died 
crying out her name: “The South. The 
poor South. God knows what will become 
of her.” We are taught to be suspicious 
nowadays of nationalism, and to regard inter- 
nationalism as better because it’s bigger. But 
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there was a time in American history when 
men’s hearts throbbed for their Nation and 
their State, else we would never have be+ 
come a country at all. No group of allt 
star selectors could pass over a man who 
loved the principle of State sovereignty as 
passionately as Calhoun. 

That leaves us La Follette and Taft. 
Well, the greatest lovers in song and story 
are the men who fell in love and stayed 
that way throughout their lifetimes. The 
romantic legend that 1 man can love 1 
woman exclusively and forever is written in 
the marriages of Bob La Follette and Bob 
Taft. I have never read anything in bio- 
graphy more touching than Fola La Fol- 
lette’s description of the parting in death of 
her father and mother. I doubt if any two 
human beings ever lived a finer love story 
than Bob and Martha Taft. Nothing in 
books or.on the stage can touch that part- 
ing in New York hospital of the doomed 
Senator and his stroke-crippled lady. 

So, if we want greatness in our time, we 
had better stop and_ remember what makes 
it. To be great a man must first be capable 
of greai feeling for persons and causes out- 
side himself. He must be capable of lov- 
ing and of being loved. Anything else he 
has is so much garnish to this central 
trait. 





In the Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial by the distinguished 
writer, Mr. Arthur Krock. 

Mr. Krock makes a keen analysis of 
the possible effects which Gov. Orville 
Faubus’ overwhelming reelection victory 
will have on attempts by the Féderal 
Government to force racial integration 
in our State” public schools. The edi- 
torial is entitled “In the Nation,” and it 
appeared in the July 31, 1958, issue of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to.be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—THE PREFACE TO THE GRAVE 
IssUE OF SEPTEMBER ‘ 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—The protest, im- 
plicit in the large majority vote cast for the 
renomination of Governor Faubus in the 
Arkansas Democratic primary, against fed- 
erally decreed and enforced racial integra- 
tion in the public schools of States with 
segregation laws was anticipated by the 
executive department. But the conse- 
quences of something which is likely to 
happen have an unrealistic quality, and it 
requires the event before the consequences 
are weighed on the scales of reality. 

This has been the effect here of Governor 
Faubus’ overwhelming nomination for the 
third term he seeks against the hard politi- 
cal tradition of Arkansas. If the issue on 
which the voting turned had not so dis- 
tinctly been Federal enforcement by mili- 
tary means of the pro-integration decrees of 
the Federal judiciary, the President’s use of 
this method would not stand directly 





repudiated in the one State 
employed. If the race between saat 
his two opponents had been cloge, | 
lenge to the Federal Government wen 
have been so serious. And if there wares 
longer period between the Arkansas primary 
and the opening of the school terms in 
centers of southern resistance to 
tion, the Exectuive would not have been 
obliged to decide its September Policy in 
the atmosphere of an immediate 

But the issue, the size of Faubus’ vote in 
the Arkansas primary, and the imminence 
of September, compel an emergency ap. 
proach to the enforcement problem by the 
President. His ehoices, which are hard ang 
few, have been rendered harder and fewer 
by the prospect that the event in Arkansas 
will stiffen southern resistance to tagig 
integration in the public schools, This 
prospect is evaluated as a by 
southerners, with differing views on regis. 
ance, who agree that not a lustrum but gen- 
erations will be required if this radica] 
evolution is to come. c 

Without the factor of the heavy protest 
Arkansas, the problem of enforeessaiaaeee 


South would soon have reached a new crit. 


icgl peak anyhow. In six Sta 

Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi,“South Caro- 
lina and Virginia—there has been no racial 
school integration at all. And all the poy. 
ers of these States, supported overwhelm. 
ingly by public opinion, are in readiness to 
maintain public school segregation in Sep- 
tember and indefinitely thereafter. The sit- 
uation in Virginia, the historic leader of 
southern thought and action, sufficiently il- 
lustrates the problem of Federal enforce- 
ment. 

In Prince Edward County the litigation 
began that led to the Supreme Court's 194 
holding that statutory racial segregation in 
the public schools is unconstitutional, to its 
1955 decree which directed the inferior Fed- 
eral courts to eliminate it “with all deliberate 
speed,” to the President’s dispatch of the 


Federal paratroopers to Little Rock dnd to ~ 


the Arkansas primary. In this county a pri- 
vate school system for whites already has 
been financed against the day when all ju- 
dicial process to avert racial integration has 
been exhausted. Then the Negro schools will 
be closed with the white; other communities 
are prepared to follow Prince Edward Coun- 
ty’s example; and the Governor of Virginis 
is required by State law to close any inte- 
grated school, regardless of whether there is 
local financing of substitute facilities for 
primary and secondary school education. 
This means that, unless some Federal ju- 
dicial process in the interim postpones o 
removes the occasion for the showdown, 4 
climax of the President’s enforcement prob- 
lem will come in the cultural and 
center of the South. No leadership could 
be more encouraging to southern resistance 
than that of Virginia, which would have bem 
true despite the event in Arkansas. 
wonder that the President is reported # 
deeply troubled by the forthcoming concen- 
tration in Virginia of the six-State southem 
challenge to his concept that it is big con 
stitutional duty to enforce Federal 
judicial rulings equally with Federal 
(in this case there is none) as the law of tht 
The Supreme Court’s 1955 decree puts # 
within the power of the Federal judiclaty 


at least to post e indefinitely thisomino — 
pon ith po 


litical and social situations which 
imperative as a matter of public 
the past have adjusted or reversed 
terpretations—as in 1934 with : 
New Deal laws previously held in’ P 
goes historically by the name of | 
statesmanship, and it has averted 
crises before. 


nfronted | pe 
showdown. The courts, co ae 
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Congressman Baker, Republican of Ten- 
nessee, Tells Why TVA Should Have 


a Self-Financing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has already passed a bill to provide a 
program for TVA’s future financing. 
The House Committee on Public Works 
has also reported a bill for this purpose 
which is pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee. In this connection, our col- 
league, Congressman Howarp H. BAKER, 
has written informatively on the need 
for prompt passage of this legislation. 
Under unanimous consent I include 
Congressman Baker’s article entitled 
“Why I Think TVA Should Have a Self- 
Financing Program” in the Appendix of 


the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
Way I THIvnK TVA SHOULD Have A SELF- 
FINANCING PROGRAM 


(By Representative Howarp H. Baker, 
Tennessee Member of Congress) 


On January 7 when the 2d session of the 
85th Congress convenes in Washington, 
every Member will be intensely aware of chal- 
lenging new problems which press for at- 
tention. Grave national issues have de- 
veloped during the recess; new perils to our 
security have been revealed. In such an 
atmosphere, it may be difficult for us to re- 
member that half-finished tasks cannot be 
abandoned just because new problems have 
appeared and to realize that nothing has 
happened during the recess to diminish the 
importance of the backlog of unfinished 
business we left when the Ist session ad- 
journed on August 30. 

I hope you will be ceaseless in your efforts 
until the House acts favorably on one item 
of unfinished business of great concern to 
every rural electric cooperative—the TVA 
financing bill which was pending when we 
adjourned. Its enactment is vital not only 
to the area served by TVA, but to the future 
of rural electrification over the whole Nation. 

TVA must have a way to finance the ca- 
pacity its growing loads require or this great 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the people will be ended. That 
would be a disaster. This amazingly suc- 
cessful demonstration of the results achieved 
when power is made abundantly available to 
consumers at the lowest possible cost must 
be continued. 

Here TVA, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, owns the facilities for generation 
and transmission, the wholesale part of the 
regional power system. It is the sole sup- 
plier of a great area of 80,000 square miles 
and a population of over 5 million. The 
people themselves through 151 municipal 
and rural cooperative distribution systems 
Own the retail end of the business, purchas- 
ing at wholesale from TVA the power they 
deliver to over 1,400,000 consumers. In their 
oo with TVA these distributors agree 
Congress in the act of creating PVA. Thee 
accept the seupaniitiine ea nie teiiattae 
the regionwide demo : ye 

= nstration. Their ex- 
thd power consumers very: ae ant 
ere, - 

ety to the rural electric cuspabensoan a 


ana no matter where they are lo- 
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TVA PATE NATIONAL CONCERN 


I am astonished by the propaganda which 
is intended to convince those who live out- 
side the area that what happens to the TVA 
power system is a matter of purely local 
concern, that you can be indifferent to the 
fate of TVA. That is not true. What hap- 
pens to TVA is of grave concern to you. 
What happens to TVA is important to the 
entire country. 

When I say that the continuance of this 
regional power system is vital to the Nation 
Iam not thinking solely of TVA’s enormous 
contribution to defense, and the fact that 
the Federal Government experiences con- 
siderable savings because more than half of 
TVA's energy output is delivered to Fed- 
eral facilities located in the area. I am 
reflecting also on the value of this power 
system as a pace setter in the nationwide 
movement to make electricity available to 
the farms of America and at the “lowest 
possible” cost. I sometimes wonder if the 
contributions of TVA and its distributors 
to that program are forgotten. 

I wonder how many farmers recall that the 
great network of rural electric cooperatives 
had its beginning iff this region. That did 
not happen because rural electrification was 
already far advanced in this area when REA 
began and a wealth of experienced man- 
agerial talent readily available. On the con- 
trary, rural electrification was almost non- 
existent here, with less than 3 percent of the 
farms in the region now served by TVA hav- 
ing electric service. The impetus to a na- 
tional program was not generated here be- 
cause a rich and prosperous agricultural com- 
munity demanded electricity no matter what 
the cost. The area supplied with power by 
TVA was not and is not an area of high agri- 
cultural income. The countrywide program 
of rural electrification got its start here and 
has prospered for a very good reason—TVA. 
TVA had been created and was given a man- 
date by the Congress to supply the electricity 
to cooperatives so that the farmers of the 
area could be served at rates established at a 
level which would inerease use. 


COVERAGE REFLECTS PROGRESS 


The fact that more than 95 percent of the 
farms in the area have electric service today 
reflects the progress of the region, but the 
story of increased use and the financial re- 
sults of that use is the record which qualifies 
the 51 cooperatives which buy power from 
TVA to be called pace setters. They repre- 
sent only 5 percent of all the cooperatives in 
the United States, but they sell to their con- 
sumers nearly 20 percent of all the power 
sold by the cooperatives in the Nation. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE EXCEEDED 


Today the average residential use of power 
on the farms in the TVA area is 4,670 kilo- 
watt-hours. per year. This compares with a 
national average residential use for all utility 
systems, including urban centers, of only 
3,063 kilowatt-hours a year. Starting from 
scratch, these cooperatives have made that 
phenomenal record because under the terms 
of their contracts with TVA they have set 
themselves these definite goals: Extending 
their lines, keeping rates low, helping their 
members to make increasingly effective use 
of electricity, relying upon the expanding 
volume of their sales for the revenues to 
keep them in the black. During the past 
year alone, 11 of the 51 cooperative distribu- 
tors reduced their charges to their consumers. 
Those consumers will realize more than 
$1 million in annual savings as a result. 
The importance of such rate reductions to 
our national experience in rural electrifica- 
tion is tremendous. 

What will be the result to the cooperatives 
themselves? You can find the answer in de- 
tailed made by TVA. The record so 
far gives a hint of the results to be expected, 
for in spite of increasing costs of labor and 
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material the sale of power by cooperatives 
in the TVA area has increased so rapidly 
that the costs per unit of power sold have 
been and still are on a downward trend. 
I am told that in fiseal 1957 the operating 
costs per kilowatt-hour of power sold by TVA 
cooperatives were about 25 percent less than 
the kilowatt-hour costs of the same coopera- 
tives 5 years earlier, and as their sales have 
increased the investment per kilowatt-hour 
sold has been reduced from 9.4 cents to 6.4 
cents during the same period. 

What has been done here can be done else- 
where. TVA and its cooperative distributors 
are taking the risk out of the widespread 
adoption of low rate-high use policies by 
rural systems. Their record ought to en- 
courage the timid, prod the slothful. For 
these results have not been achieved in a test 
tube or pilot plant. This is the actual oper- 
ating experience of 51 cooperatives, with a 
total investment in plant of approximately 
$212 million. The areas they serve vary in 
income levels as they vary in other regions 
of the country. The skills and experience of 
their managements are not identical. Only 
one characteristic is common to them all. 
They are all in partnership with TVA. They 
are all committed to a common purpose—to 
make power abundantly available to con- 
sumers and at the lowest possible cost, to 
demonstrate that such a policy is good busi- 
ness. This demonstration will continue if 
the TVA self-financing bill is passed. TVA 
must have capital to meet the load growth 
such a dynamic program requires. The meas- 
ure can be passed, and promptly. The basic 
issues are not complicated. This is the 
situation. 

Except for a small amount of bonds— 
about $65 million—all now retired, the in- 
vestment in TVA power facilities has been 
made either by the owner, the Government, 
through appropriations by the Congress, or 
by the reinvestment of earnings. Currently 
TVA has no authority to borrow money, but 
the management of TVA has assured the 
Congress that if such authority is given, fu- 
ture capacity to meet its normal load growth 
can be financed by the issuance of revenue 
bonds. The bonds will not be tax exempt; 
they will not be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. They will compete in the money 
market with securities offered by private 
utility systems. They will be backed by 
TVA’s reputation for good management. 
The competence and reliability of TVA’s dis- 
tributors will stand behind them, and the 
electricity consumers, through their power 
bills, will provide the revenues to carry and 
retire the bonds. They will finance the ad- 
ditional capacity. The Federal Government 
will still own the TVA facilities, and each 
year the Federal Government, as owner, will 
receive from power earnings a cash return 
which must, at a minimum, cover the cost 
to the Treasury of the money invested in 
power facilities through appropriations. It 
is a fair proposal from every point of view. 

At-this critical point of its life TVA itself 
cannot command millions of dollars to use 
in a campaign of public education, nor can 
the distributors, the municipalities and co- 
operatives who deliver the power to the ulti- 
mate consumer, finance such an effort. 
Nationwide propaganda campaigns cannot be 
charged to their consumers, no matter how 
desirable such campaigns might be. TVA 
and its distributors must rely upon the peo- 
ple who know the facts to spread the truth. 
Members of Congress who believe in TVA 
will do their part. The people who care 
about TVA must do theirs. 

Perhaps the meetings of your cooperatives 
can be considered a modern form of those 
cracker-barrel discussions to which the 
President recently paid tribute as a tradi- 
tional device for public education. Use 
them to tell the story of TVA, to make cer- 
tain that Congress does not forget the im- 
portance of this bit of unfinished business 
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in the crowded weeks and months ahead. Number of persons rehabilitated during each 


If this great partnership can continue to 
promote policies in the public interest, elec- 
tric cooperatives everywhere will continue to 
find the TVA power system a bulwark of 
strength to rely on, a reservoir of experi- 
ence to draw on, a@ guaranty of future 
growth, 





Rehabilitation of the Injured 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, in the month 
of December 1917, during World War I, 
I was in Paris. Seated at the table with 
me was a distinguished, elderly French 
professor, Dr. Doleans. He was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Grignon University, 
an ancient agricultural college. The 
professor asked me to visit the university. 
What I saw there was a revelation in the 
field of humanitarian work. Instead of 
the usual student body, the college was 
engaged in the rehabilitation of her 
crippled soldiers. There were men with 
loss of arms, hands, legs, and the blind. 
I saw the blind being led to the chapel to 
hear inspiring music, by elderly men who 
had been blind all their life, who were 
telling the blind boys the compensations 
of the spirit in being blind. 

These injured boys, all with heroic war 
records, were being trained in some voca- 
tion to enable them. to return to their 
respective communities and be able to be 
gainfully employed, not a public charge. 

In 1918, I was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives and 
thereafter appointed a member of the 
Committee on Education. It was there 
that I presented my experience in the 
French rehabilitation service. From this 
small beginning our Federal rehabilita- 
tion legislation was established. Hon. 
William Bankhead, of Alabama, and I 
labored throughout the years in urging 
the expansion of this humanitarian 
service. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert as a 
part of my remarks what has been ac- 
complished over the years in restoring 
our unfortunate citizens to useful, pro- 
ductive, gainful occupation: 

Number of persons rehabilitated during each 
jiscal year and numberof persons in proc- 
ess of rehabilitation at end of each fiscal 
year, 1921-27 





Number | Number 
rehabili- | in process 
tated at end of 


Fiscal year ended June 30 





Pr 


523 
8YR 
530 
5, 654 
5, 825 
5, 604 
5, 092 
- 5 O12 
4, 645 16, 
4, 605 20, oa 
5, 134 23, 937 
5, 592 27, 666 
5, 613 30, 619 
8, 062 37, 681 
9, 422 40, 941 
10, 338 41, 726 








fiscal year and number of persons in proc- 
ess of rehabilitation at end of each fiscal 
year, 1921-27—Continued 


Number | Number 


Source: Annual Statistical Reports. Prepared by 
Division of Program Statistics and Special Studies 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


It is a source of great satisfaction to 
know that our leading industrialists are 
cooperating magnificently in this great 
work. They find that the rehabilitated 
persons have fewer sick leaves, less ab- 
senteeism than the physically sound 
employees. 

The retrained persons are performing 
the most technical tasks with all the 
skill and precision of the physically and 
mentally sound, 





Tax Relief for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
benefits of the small-business tax bill 
passed last week are gradually becoming 
known to the public. Fortunately it is 
receiving some publicity in the press and 
the provisions are being explained in 
newspaper language which the ordi- 
nary small-business man can under- 
stand. 

One of these editorials is from the 
Decatur Herald of Decatur, ill. of 
July 29. 

It is good to know that this bill is re- 
ceiving publicity and that the small- 
business man is being told of what he 
can expect under the tax provisions of 
this act. 

Mr, Speaker, the editorial from the 
eo Herald is appended herewith in 
full: . 
Tax REtrer ror SMALL BUSINESS 

In Congress everybody talks about helping 
small business, but very little has been done 
about it. 

However, the House of Representatives last 
week passed a bill providing an estimated 
$260 million in tax relief for small firms, 
The main provision of the bill allows a pro- 
prietor to reduce taxable income by deduct- 
ing up to 20 percent of the cost of machin- 





ery and equipment for depreciation 
first year after purchase. On the 
80 percent, he can also take the 
year depreciation allowance. The eff 
this provision is to free the funds 
expansion at an earlier date. 

The allowance applies only to the first 
$10,000 of investment, or $20,000 in the case 
of joint returns—the idea being to make the 
bill of greater value to small com: 

There was hardly any Opposition to the 
measure, and what there was came 
from Congressmen who,felt that it did 
go far enough. One of the chief criticisms 
of the. bill was that its benefits wouig go 
largely to small manufacturers rather than 
to proprietors of retail and service 
lishments who do not as frequently invest in 
income-producing equipment. 

The measure also liberalizes tax-deduction 
provisions for investment losses and 
to 3 years the period in which retroactive 
tax refunds may be claimed as a result of 


net operating losses. 


While the House bill does not mean that 
the millennium has arrived for small busi. 
ness, at least it provides a better answer than 
such devices as dangling the will-o’- 
of additional Government contracts in front 
of businessmen. The Senate should act 
promptly on this legislation, 





Europe and Atoms for Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Max Kohnstamm to the 12th Ameri- 
can Assembly, Arden House Conference 
on United States Policy in Atomic 
Energy Development, entitled “Europe 


and Atoms for Power.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconro, 


as follows: 


EvrRorPe AND ATOMS FOR POWER 


(An address to the 12th American Assembly? 
by Max Kohnstamm) 


Speaking of Europe and atoms for power, 
two questions, it seems to me, must be put 
and, if possible, answered. 
Why is Europe creating Euratom? In the 
second place, What does it expect from it? 

In trying to answer these questions I shall 
have to talk about things which may seem 
to you scarcely relevant to atoms for power. 
But I think that if we want to t 
the situation we must look at it in the frame 
work of economic and political events @ 


Europe since the war. 


One more general remark: I am ng 
tonight about the six nations which, sine 
1952, have together formed the Buropeat — 
Coal and Steel Community and which mt 
now setting up Euroatom (the 
Atomic Energy Community), and 
eral Common Market (the European 
nomic Community). If, when talking 
these six nations, I call them 
partly because nobody would 
listen to me if I had to say 4 
Belgium, France, the German al 
public, Italy, Luxembourg, and the News” 





1 Arden House Conference on United , 
Policy in Atomic Energy Development, eS 


ber 17-20, 1957. 


In the first place, 
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_ But it is also because these six 
Seens are convinced that, in building the 
“Burope of the six,” they are at the same 
time laying the foundations of the larger 
Europe of their dreams. 


Now to my first question: Why Euroatom? 


| an uneasy peace, the crisis of the 
oun. the advent of hitlerism, the Sec- 
ond World War, if possible even more hor- 
rible than the first one—all these events 
separate our six nations from each other 
and form, at the same time, our common 
heritage. The agonies of hatred and de- 
feat, which we all have known, made many 
of us realize that we had come to the end 
of the road. Nationalism, the nation state, 
no longer seemed to provide the answers 
to our problems. Even international co- 
operation and the pursuit of goodwill and 
friendliness among separate nations seemed 
completely insufficient. A fundamental 
change of structure seemed necessary. 

Certainly, in 1945 reconstruction began 
within the old forms. With the exception 
of Germany, where the task of reconstruc- 
tion was taken in hand by the victors them- 
selves, national governments were the only 
available instruments. A Byzantine system 
of barter trade and money exchange between 
our nations sprang up, proving once more, 
and now in peacetime, that for Europe’s na- 
tions new forms of living together were in- 
dispensable; 1947 made it evident that even 
the task of reconstruction could only be ful- 
filled with foreign aid and if undertaken 
in common. The Marshall plan not only 
prevented disaster but was the first peace- 
time realization of a solidarity, which, until 
then, had manifested itself only in coali- 
tions of war. It trespassed upon the bound- 
aries between friends and foes, introducing 
Germany, be it in the disguise of the uni- 
forms of Allied military government, into 
the circle of European nations. The Marshall 
plan immediately captured Europe’s imagi- 
nation as a symbol of hope and change. But 
the OEEC, to which it gave rise, brought, 
together with great realizations, nevertheless 
disillusions. Undoubtedly trade was liber- 
alized to the enormous benefit of all. But 
there as no beginning of the necessary 
change of structure. National sovereignty, 
the basis of the structure of a disastrous past, 
continued to be the supreme rule, 

The Schuman plan meant a resolute turn- 
ing away from the past, toward the futtire. 
It refused to accept the frontiers and divi- 
sions of Europe as irnmovable and looked 
upon our nations’ resources, as well as on 
our nations’ problems, as common resources 
and common problems to be dealt with ac- 
cording to common rules applied to all by 
common institutions. During its past 5 years 


of existences, the Coal and Steel Community ° 


has proved: First, that Europeans are capable 
of working federal institutions; and second, 
that industry, in none of our six countries 
needs tariffs, quotas, subsidies for itself and 
dscrimination against its competitors, to keep 
alive. None of the calamities predicted with 
touching unanimity in most of our nations 
actually came about. While France in- 
creased its exports of steel to Germany, and 
Germany its exports of coal to Prance, Italy, 
thought to be the weakest of the six, quietly 
doubled its steel production. The incredible 
not only became true, but more than that, 
became believed and accepted; namely, that 
competition was in the interest 
all, that the withering away of national sov- 
ereignty by common institutions of fedefal 
a T did not mean disaster, but, on the 
ae: served the interest of everyone. 
i European Army plan was launched in 
around before the Coal and Steel 
y Segan to function, It was 

that it would be an important second sor ed 
ie eee toward European union. But this 
give vin «°° many passions of the past to 
“a ctory to the future. Its final defeat 
was more spectacular than the quiet 
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and gradual progress of the forces unleashed 
by Europe’s first experiment in federal union: 
the Coal and Steel Community. Many ob- 
servers outside, and even inside, the six na- 
tions did not notice the ground swell of 
public opinion, which made it possible for 
the governments, within a year after the de- 
feat of. the European Army to convene a 
conference of experts under the presidency 
of M. Spaak, charged to study the setting up 
of an Atomic Energy Community and a Gen- 
eral Common Market. A few months later, 
Jean Monnet formed the Action Committee 
for a United States of Europe, of which all 
the major political parties and non-Commu- 
nist trade unions of the six nations became 
members. The defeat of the European Army 
proved to be only an incident, while the cur- 
rent of opinion in favor of structural change 
gradually gathered strength. Out of M. 
Spaak’s: study group grew the intergovern- 
mental conference at Brussels. In M. Mon- 
net’s Action Committee, Europe’s political 
and trade union leaders found unity of pur- 
pose. The Brussels treaties, providing for an 
Atomic Energy Community and a European 
Economic Community on the lines of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, were 
signed in Rome last spring. Public and par- 
liamentary opinion were well prepared. 
Within 4 months after the signature the 
Parliaments of Germany, France, and Italy 
pronounced themselves with huge majorities 
in favor of these treaties. The Benelux coun- 
tries, where public opinion had often been 
in advance, preferred this time to wait for 
France’s and Germany’s decision. In the 
Netherlands, the Second Chamber has al- 
ready accepted the treaties; Belgium and 
Luxembourg will do so immediately after 
the end of their parliamentary holidays, early 
in November. A few months from now both 
treaties will have begun to function. 

The setting up of these two communities is 
in itself an even of major importance. But 
what has happend is more than the accept- 
ance of two rather complicated treaties. It 
is the discovery and the acceptance at the 
same time, by all the major political groups 
with the exception of the Communists, of a 
new method of solving the economic and po- 
litical sproblem of our nations. It is a 
method which implies changing the struc- 
ture of Europe, basing it on the federal 
principle instead of on the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

It does ndt mean giving up national char- 
acteristics, differences, and peculiarities— 
not to speak of our four languages. It does 
not try to substitute 1 monolithic super- 
state for 6 national states. It is simply a 
method of looking at our problems and re- 
sources as being common to all, of defining 
what actions should be taken in common 
and what rules are necessary to govern our 
behavior as citizens of a European commu- 
nity. It sets up the necessary institutions: 

An executive in order to do what should 
be done in common and in order to apply 
the community rules; 

A Council of Ministers to harmonize com- 
munity action with state action; 


A Court of Justice to ensure the respect 
of the law by the community’s executive, 
national governments, and citizens alike; 


_ A Parliament to provide democratic con- 
trol. 


Euratom now is simply the application of 
this method to the problems and the prom- 
ises with which the advent of atomic energy 
confronts our six nations. In this challenge 
each of our nations disposes of limited, but 
important, resources. - 

In the first place: Scientific ability. Our 
scientists made fundamental contributions 
to the discoveries-on which nuclear power 
prospects are based. If they have taken 
little part in the industrial application of 
these discoveries, we believe that this is not 
because the creative spirit is lacking in Eu- 
rope, but because nohe of our nations sepa- 
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rately is capable of offering our scientists the 
facilities they need. 

In the second place: Industrial capacity. 
True enough, none of our countries disposes 
of a nuclear industry which can be compared 
with the nuclear industry now existing in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless all our nations are advanced 
industrial nations, with excellent mechanical 
and engineering industries. Euratom pro- 
vides for the pooling of our scientific abili- 
ties and industrial resources. It provides, 
also, for the exchange, unhampered by tar- 
iffs or quotas, of all goods and materials 
necessary to build reactors. 

But pooling our resources is not enough. 
Common actions are necessary. Under the 
treaty certain research projects will be un- 
dertaken in common. Certain enterprises, 
for example, for the fabrication of fuel ele- 
ments, chemical separation and isotopic 
separation, may be built in common. In 
order to make the necessary coordination of 
investments possible, nuclear investments 
will be communicated to Euratom’s execu- 
tive. Supply of nuclear fuel will be a com- 
mon undertaking; and, in the relation with 
other nations, Euratom will represent the 
six as a single unit. Common resources and 
common actions make a certain number of 
rules necessary, accepted by all, and applied 
by common institutions. The Euratom 
treaty provides for rules to govern the ex- 
change of information and the opening, 
within only 1 year, of a complete common 
market for nuclear industry. 

Rules for health and insurance will be 
established on a communitywide basis. Of 
great importance is the safety and control 
system set up under the treaty. Euratom 
will institute, among our six nations, a 
supra-national control not only over urani- 
um and special fissile materials delivered to 
them by third countries, but also—and this 
is an extremely important departure from 
existing practice—over nuclear fuels pro=- 
duced within the community itself. In or- 
der to make the system watertight, it is de- 
cided that special fissile. materials shall re- 
main the property of Euratom, just as they 
remain the property of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the United States. Further- 
more, the Council of Ministers can unani- 
mously adapt the community’s control 
mechanism on the executive. Commission’s 
proposal. 

To execute the actions, supervise and 
elaborate the rules, a Euratom Executive 
Commission, composed of five members, is 
formed. It acts in close contact with the 
Council of Ministers, which provides also the 
necessary coordination between state and 
community action. The same Parliament, 
which controls the executives of the coal and 
steel community and the common market, 
will control the action of the Euratom Com- 
mission. A supreme court, also common to 
the coal and steel community and the com- 
mon market, will form the judiciary branch 
of Euratom. I have tried to explain why 
Europe has chosen Euratom as its instrument 
and how it is constituted. 

We now come to our second question: 
What does Europe expect from Euratom? 

As you know, even before the Euratom 
treaty was signed, the governments of the six 
asked the three wise men—Monsieur Louis 
Armand, Herr Franz Etzel, and Signor Fran- 
cisco Giordani—to report on what should be 
Euratom’s target. In their report, which 
gives a clear insight into what Europe expects 
from atoms for power, two major preoccupa- 
tions appear. 

The first is that Europe’s industries should 
not miss the atomic bus as they would with- 
out the common effort, made possible 
through’ Euratom. In the words of this 
report: 

“A critical movement has been reached: 
atomic power is coming of age. Nuclear power 
has moved out of the scientist’s laboratory 
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onto the engineer’s drawing board; it will 
now come quickly into commercial phase. 
This provides a great opportunity for our 
countries if we seize it and a grave danger 
if we do not. Scientific and technical knowl- 
edge can be borrowed; but industrial capacity 
one must create oneself. If our industries 
do not go ahead on a big scale now, at a 
time when others are poised to do so, they 
will soon be unable to face competition from 
the full-grown industries which have seen 
and seized their chances in time. Later de- 
velopments would only be possible behind 
protective walls with all the drawbacks they 
involve. In view of the growing importance 
of atomic techniques for industry, Europe, 
as the world’s greatest exporter of engineer- 
ing goods, cannot afford to miss the chance 
to move off to a rapid start.” 

Their second preoccupation is Europe’s in- 
creasingly serious energy situation. The fig- 
ures are by now well known. The six na- 
tions, which were still nearly self-supporting 
in energy just before the last World War, 
are this year importing the equivalent of 
110 million tons of coal. Assuming a. mod- 
erate but steady rate of economic expansion, 
the import requirements will reach 200 mil- 
lion tons (35 percent of total requirements) 
10 years later. These imports will create 
difficult balance-of-payments problems. 
Since they will for the most part take the 
form of Middle East oil, they will, at the 
same time, create a much more serious polit- 
ical problem. 

In order to understand how Europe’s grow- 
ing dependence on Middle East oil has sprung 
on us so unexpectedly, we must look at three 
developments which took place during al- 
most the same years, all three with revolu- 
tionary speed. These developments are first, 
Europe’s rapid economic growth since 1950; 
second, coal’s loss of its virtual monopoly as 
the source of energy; and third, the rapid 
rise of the Middle East as a major oil- 
producing region. 

The first revolution took place in Europe’s 
economic development. Between 1900 and 
1913 industrial production increased rapidly 
not only in America but also in Europe. But 
in the 37 years between 1913 and 1950, which 
included two world wars and a world crisis, 
Europe experienced 2 full decades in which 
industrial expansion hardly kept pace with 
the destruction brought about by war, and 
another decade of crisis and near-stagnation. 
The same wars sped up American industrial 
expansion; only the crisis hit the American 
production very badly, too. The result was 
that the industrial production between 1913 
and 1950 went up from 100 to 150 in Europe, 
and from 100 to 350 in the United States. 
Owing to more efficient use of energy during 
this period, energy requirements did not have 
to keep pace with industrial expansion. In 
the United States, where expansion was not 
held up as in Europe, energy requirements 
more than doubled during this period, but 
in Europe they could be allowed to remain 
stagnant. But then, in 1950, for the first 
time since 1913—with the exception of a few 
uneasy years in the late twenties—real ex- 
pansion set in in Europe. Between 1950 and 
1955 industrial output in the 6 nations rose 
by 34 percent more rapidly than in the United 
States. In the same years energy consump- 
tion shot up by 36 percent, slightly more rap- 
idly than industrial produg¢tion. 

A second development, which had already 
been well on its way some years before in the 
United States, now. took place in Europe 
within a few years: Coal lost its virtual mo- 
nopoly as a source of energy. : 

And here Europe found itself confronted 
by a third development, also revolutionary 
in importance and rapidity. Until 1945 pro- 
duction of oil was, if we leave the U. S. S. R. 
aside, for all practical purposes, confined to 
the Western Hemisphere (1045: 85 percent 
Western Hemisphere, 6.5 Middie East). Ten 
years later the Middle East produced 25 per- 
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cent of the free world’s oil. Its share is ex- 
pected to rise to one-third of free world pro- 
duction by 1965 and one-half of free world 
production by 1975. In the meantime, the 
Western Hemisphere, once a great oil ex- 
porter, will probably become a net importer. 
Known reserves in the Western Hemisphere 
represent only 13 times 1 year’s production, 
against a hundred times in the Middie East. 
Nevertheless, the Chase Manhattan Bank oil 
report says: “From the standpoint of both 
exploration and development, the surface (in 
the Middle East) has barely been scratched.” 
Between 1946 and 1955 the investments nec- 
essary to produce 1 additional ton of oil were 
7 times as high in the United States as in the 
Middle East. Oil, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, is rapidly coming to mean Middle 
Eastern oil. - 

It is for these reasons that the three wise 
men stated Europe’s need to atomic power as 
follows: 

“Thus without nuclear power, Europe’s de- 
pendence on the Middle East is bound to 
increase. The Suez crisis has given us a 
warning of what this could mean. As the 
quantity_of oil imported from the Middle 
East increases, there will be a corresponding 
increase in the political temptation to in- 
terfere with the flow of oil from that region. 
A future stoppage could be an economic 
calamity for Europe. Excessive depen .2nce 
of our highly industrialized countries on an 
unstable region might even lead to serious 
political trouble throughout the world. It 
is essential that oil should be a commodity 
and not a political weapon. 

“The European economy must be protected 
against an interruption of oil supplies, by 
finding alternative sources of energy to limit 
the further rise in oil imports. Only nuclear 
power, providing Europe with a new source 
of energy, can achieve this.” 

The wise men’s‘target of 15 million kilo- 
watts of installed nuclear capacity by 1967 
represents an answer to a politically and eco- 
nomically threatening situation. One may 
deny the possibility of achieving this target, 
but one cannot deny, it seems to me,: the 
necessity to leave no stone unturned in try- 
ing to achieve it. . 

The Euratom countries are deeply aware 
of the fact that the power program they need 
can only be realized in the closest coopera- 
tion with the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The wise men, seeing in this cooperation 
the first condition of achievement, visited 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. In this country their discussions 
with the Secretary of State, the Chairman 
and members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, convinced them as they stated in 
their report that “‘on the healthy basis of a 
two-way traffic, a close partnership as equals 
can be built up between the United States 
and Euratom and-_their respective indus- 
tries.” Being neither capable nor authorized 
to do so, it would be foolish for me to make 
precise suggestions concerning this coopera- 
tion. Undoubtedly the form and content of 
it will be discussed immediately after Eur- 
atom is set up, that is, within a few months. 

But I would be grateful if you would per- 
mit me to end with 1 or 2 general remarks 
on this subject. 

I have described to you the new method 
of dealing with Europe's problems, which is 
the basis of the coal and steel community and 
the common market, as well as of Euratom. 
For 7 years my work has been to apply this 
method, first to coal and steel and after- 
ward to new fields. Looking at this different 
object—our future cooperation—I find my- 
self taking a busman’s holiday. In Henry 
Kissinger’s excellent Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy I was struck by this thought: 

A power favored by geography or by a great 
material superiority, as we have been through 
most of our history, can afford to let a 
threat take unambiguous shape before it en- 









gages in war. It can dosoas 

come of a war cannot be decide agmatt 
by a single battle, or by the loss of an on 
jective located outside its terri 

could cause national catastrophe, the 
loss of Middle Eastern oil would be for West. 
ern Europe. 

But does such a thing as a purely 
pean catastrophe exist? Does not pt aad 
catastrophe spell western ca ‘And 
is not catastrophe a thing dan Dear 
to war and, worse, defeat? And is it not 
the great maxim of trategy in our nuclear 
age to be as flexible as possible, Which means 
to try as hard as possible to provent the 
development of a situation in Which fore 
would seem to be our last and only resort? 
Is it just my occupational disease which 
makes me look at Europe's energy problem 
as @ problem common to Europe and the 
United States which may be solved by our 
common efforts? 

A friend of mine said the other day: 
“America has the greatest knowledge of 
atomic power and no need for it; we haye 
no knowledge of it and the greatest nee 
for it.” «“ 

Does not this situation in our mutual gel. 
interest call for an intimate association be. 
tween the United States and Euratom? The 
United States would bring into this associa. 
tion nuclear fuels and above all what the 
wise men called the most complete nuclear 
foundation in the world. Our need, that is 
our difficult energy situation, has a yey 
positive side to it. The average cost of elec. 
tricity. being much higher in Europe tha 
in America, atomic power will be competitive 
in Europe long before it can be so in the 
United States. Europe, therefore, willing to 
pay 12 to 15 mils per kilowatt-hour, can 
become the testing ground for commercial 
nuclear powerplants. As the power pro- 
gram develops, experience gained thereby 
wauld become available to all. We would 
also contribute our rich inheritance ofin. & 
ventive science and industrial capacity. 

But I must now mention what I consider 
our greatest asset—one which nobody ha — 
thought of looking for in Europe for a long 
time. But believe me or not, from now on” 
people are going to find it there neverthe- 
less: It is a growing sense of confidence. 
This may be not so strange after all int 
European community which for the fits 
time for nearly 40 years is at last enjoying 
economic expansion; a community which, 
after 40 years of crisis, war, and hatred, s 
at last turning toward the future. . The rich 
past of our nations has kept us spellbound — 
for many decades. But we are now 
menting with a method which, without 
stroying our nations, their past, thelr he — 
itage, enables us to look toward a common 
destiny. 

One of my friends, with whom I have bee 
engaged in this European venture from 


lands he fell ill immediately. 
no better proof of how far our silent revolu- 
tion has gone already, I would 
you a few lines, which he wrote 
day: : 
“For the rest, I care very little 
ing a good European. If anyone 
me some more effective way 
Frenchmen from their staleness, 
fears, from their complexes; if 
promise to me a revolution 
change the structure more eff 
destroying less; if anyone could 
that progress lies elsewhere—then 48 
abandon the idea of Europe for 
quest, just as I ent — 
past in favor of Europe. 

to admit this inconstancy, which ts tel 
cal outcome of a higher st 
legiance which I swore when I sided wi 
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ro ped, from the fatal charms of the past 


, and was torn away, as I have de- 


_ Fon- 
d its vanished glories. (Francois 
cae. Preuves, October 1957.) 





Provision in S. 3051 Dealing With Sus- 
tained Yield of Timber Supported by 
American Forests Magazine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr: President, as 
we near a Senate-House conference on 
the Klamath Reservation purchase bill, 
§. 3051, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a pertinent and thoughtful editorial 
from the August 1958 issue of American 
Forests magazine entitled Sustained 
Yield Versus Continuous Growth. 

This outstanding magazine in the field 
of forest management, which has given 
us fine support on this issue, pleads for 
the Senate version of language in the 
bill dealing with the proper methods 
for operating the vast Indian pine-tim- 
ber forest growing on the lands of the 
terminated Klamath Reservation, in 
southeastern Oregon. 

This editorial should be of paramount 
interest to Senators and Representatives 
concerned with this question. 5 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was orders to be printed in the RrEc- 
orD, as follows: 

SUSTAINED YIELD VERSUS CONTINUOUS 
GROWTH 


Sustained yield is described by the So- 
ciety of American Foresters as a policy, 
method, or plan of forest management, im- 
plying continuous production with the aim 
of achieving, at the earliest practicable time, 
an approximate balance between net growth 
and harvest, either by annual or somewhat 
longer periods. 

This is the accepted definition by the pro- 
fessional foresters of America. We believe it 
was what AFA’s board had in mind when it 
resolved on September 29, 1957, that “dis- 
posal of timberlands in the Klamath Indian 
Reservation should be made under such 
conditions as will assure sustained forest 
Production and maximum permanent con- 
tribution to the economy of the area in- 
cluding the economy of the Indians them- 
selves.” If there were any questions on this 
score, (since the word “sustained yield” 
were not actually used) they were certainly 
dispelled by the board’s subsequent action on 
February 24, 1958, when it enthusiastically 
embraced proposals by Interior Secretary 
Seaton as incorporated into S. 3051 tad amend 
Public Law 587. The Seaton-Neuberger bill, 
‘ eg “3 be Senate, is a clearcut sus- 

e ll. On th 
no doubts whatsoever, wala 

Consequently, deletion of all references to 
+ sega yield in amendments to the 

‘aton bill as proposed by the House Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs is now a source 


of concern. In lieu of the words (sustained _ 


yield) the House version no . 
continuous supply of timbeat Ser eimetiiae 
Mn am re ea has whacked out the 
ee ss cations and minimum require- 
Pe Sustained yield management,” and 
*ts only to “minimum requirements.” 
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Thus the question now arises, minimum 
requirements to what? Sustained yield min- 
imum requirements are one thing. Mini- 
mum requirements to Oregon’s seed tree law 
that requires that a few seed trees be left on 
every acre otherwise clear-cut, is something 
else again: That something else is not nec- 
essarily sustained yield. Concern regarding 
the deletions is further heightened by the 
fact that NLMA, in a letter to the committee 
published below, states in one part that “the 
term ‘continuous supply’ may be construed 
as less impelling than the words ‘sustained 
yield.” ‘There doesn’t seem to be much 
question about that. 

What has happened here is this. Some- 
one has carefully pointed out to the com- 
mittee that the words “sustained yield” are 
not present in the organic act of 1897 cov- 
ering the national forests, which is true. 
However, the term is used in the Secretary’s 
regulations and one would hope that any 
subsequent ruling would be made on the 
regulations, rather than the act itself. Also 
to be borne in mind is the fact that no 
ruling exists on just what a “continuous 
supply of timber” may or may not be. Any 
resort to the courts to obtain such a ruling, 
say my private purchasers of the Klamath 
property, would have ramifications of con- 
siderable import to forestry. 

What this all boils down to is an attempt 
to weaken the sustained yield intent of the 
Seaton bill which AFA is supporting, at a 
time when we should be attempting to raise 
forestry standards, not lower them. So we 
say let’s put the sustained yield language 
back in the bill to avoid any misunder- 
standings what might arise. The intent of 
the Senate version of the bill is clear. The 
intent of the proposed House version is not 
clear. While the urge is great, we aren’t 
permitted to buttonhole legislators on this. 
That’s lobbying. But readers aren’t subject 
to any such restrictions. And if you still 
feel the same way about this Seaton bill 
after 32 articles, letters and editorials on 


this subject in the last few months, we sug-™ 


gest you now use your influence where it will 
do the most good and do so without delay. 





Charles County, Md., Celebrates Its 
300th Anniversary This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
written by Mr. John C. Sciranka, an edi- 
tor from Passaic, N. J., which appeared 
in the Easton (Pa.) Herald: 

I had an unexpected pleasure to visit 
Waldorf, Md., during the weekend of Oc- 
tober 25, and I learned a great deal about 
the rich history of Charles County, which 
will celebrate its 300th anniversary in 1958. 
Waldorf is situated only 20 miles south of 
Washington, D.C. I learned about the glory 
of Port Tobacco. No area in the Nation is 
richer historically or more interesting and 
picturesque than this, one of the oldest 
permanent settlements in North America as 
an English-speaking town. 

Its history dates from a few years after 
the founding of Maryland in 1634. More 
and more of the English settlers came to 
the Port Tobacco region, and they soon 
founded a town. At first they called it 
Candlerstown, after the first settler Job 
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Chandler. Later its name was changed to 
Port Tobacco on account, as some think, of 
tobacco being its chief product and an im- 
portant commodity since Charles County 
was established in 1658. In spite of the fact 
that tobacco is linked with the history of the 
county, the historians claim that Port To- 
bacco does not owe its name to the magic 
weed. Their claim is that the name is 
anglicized version of the Indian word 
Pertafacco, Potopaco or Potobac, commonly 
descriptive of the town’s location “between 
the hills.” Historians claim that Port To- 
bacco’s history goes back even more than 
300 years. The Indian village of Potobac 
occupied the site in 1608 when Captain John 
Smith visited there. Others claim that the 
Spanish explorers, a century before, probably 
sailed their ships up Port Tobacco River be- 
cause they were known to be in that vicinity 
then. 


CONVERSION OF INDIAN QUEEN BY FATHER 
WHITE 


There is so much interesting history here 
that one would have to write a series of 
articles. For instance Maryland’s first his- 
torian, Father Andrew White, S. J., made his 
home among the Potopac Indians for several 
years. In 1639 he converted the Indian 
queen and 130 of her subjects to Christian- 
ity. It was here that Father White compiled 
the first catechism, dictionary and grammar 
in the Indian language. Incidentally, next 
year will also mark the 350th anniversary 
of the arrival of 4 Polish and 2 Slovak crafts- 
men on the Goodspeed, September 25, 1608, 
to help Capt. John Smith establish the first 
permanent English settlement in Jamestown, 
Va. 

Maryland also has a Bohemian Manor, 
founded by Augustine Herman, first Czech 
in America, who arrived here in 1630 and 
was a close friend of famous Peter Stuyve- 
sant. Herman was delegated to make a map 
of Maryland and Virginia, which he success- 
fully compiled and as a reward received 
20,000 acres of land, on which he established 
the Bohemian Manor. He was honored last 
year when a portion of Maryland highway 
in Cecil County was named in his honor. 

Some 50 years ago an American Slovak 
journalist established a farming colony in 
St. Marys County, Maryland, for colonizing 
namely the members of the National Slovak 
Society. Many Slovak families still reside 
there and the famous American Jesuit, 
Father John LaFarge, S. J., noted lecturer 
and author, served these Slovaks for several 
years on account of his knowledge of Slavic 
languages. Father LaFarge describes the 
early years of this Maryland Slovak settle- 
ment in his autobiography published 2 years 
ago. 

St~ Marys County is known as Mother 
County of Maryland. I shall describe it at 
some later date. 


FIRST CONVENT IN 13 ORIGINAL UNITED STATES 


Now let us concentrate on the 300th anni- 
versary of Charles County. [ts rich history 
thrilled me. However, I shall describe pres- 
ently the place known as Mount Carmel, a 
religious shrine, where on October 15, 1790, 
the first convent in the Thirteen Original 
United States was founded. Its founders 
were 4 Carmelite nuns, 3 of them members 
of the well-known Matthews family of this 
historic Charles County. 

Mount Carmel was known to the people 
of Charles County as the Monastery for al- 
most 170 years. It is situated on a rolling 
hillside near Port Tobacco on Maryland Route 
327. It has become the scene of pilgrimages 
from southern Maryland, Washington, Balti- 
moré};and other American cities. 

The Carmelite community which eventu- 
ally grew to 40 nuns, occupied the place until 
1831. They sold the. property and moved to 
Baltimore for they were unable to operate 
the convent farm, which was their principal 
means of support. Mount Carmel, as the 
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historians put it, slowly slipped into oblivion 
for a century. However, in 1933 the late 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Talbott and her daughter, 
Mrs, John J. Haggerty, created a movement 
to restore the historical site, which also con- 
tains an old Catholic cemetery with graves of 
many well-known residents of the Port 
Tobacco area. In 1935 the Society for the 
Restoration of Mount Carmel was formed. 
The society restored the main buildings and 
the chapel. This historical landmark, no 
doubt, through the generosity of its mem- 
bers, will be permanently maintained as a 
priceless relic of colonial religious life. 

The original convent buildings and 14 out- 
door stations of the cross and the large cruci- 
fix have been erected on the historic site. 


TWO OLDEST CHURCHES 


The histories of two of the oldest churches, 
one Catholic and the other Protestant Epis- 
copal, are closely linked with the past of Port 
Tobacco, Md. Saint Ignatius Catholic Parish 
at Chapel Point, where Port Tobacco River 
empties into the Potomac, has had a resident 
pastor since 1662, which is believed to be a 
record in the United States. 

Christ Church, located now at La,Plata, 
Md., was created in 1692 as Port Tobacco 
Parish. Until 1904 the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was situated in Port Tobacco for 212 
years. 

The above-mentioned Father Andrew 
White, S. J., who accompanied the first 
settlers to Maryland in 1634 built a small 
chapel at Chapel Point in 1642 while he was 
a missionary to the Indians in that area. 
This was the first house of worship in Charles 
County, but has long since disappeared. 





A Strong Transportation System Insures a 
Strong Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE QF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy that the House has approved the 
conference report on S. 3778, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. This legislation 
is of vital necessity if we are to maintain 
a strong transportation system in this 
country as a major bulwark in our econ- 
omy and to bolster the defenses of our 
Nation. 

I think it is significant that while this 
legislation has commonly been referred 
to as the railroad bill, S. 3778 is really 
designed to benefit all types of common 
carriers, and will also greatly aid ship- 
pers, consumers, and the general public. 
This is wise legislation which has been 
adopted by the Congress only after 
lengthy hearings, careful deliberation, 
and thoughtful study. The measure is 
designed to protect the public good and 
promote the general welfare of our Na- 
tion in every sense of the word. Itisa 
forward step in insuring the continua- 
tion of our unequaled system of trans- 
portation which has been one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the great economic and 
productive growth of our Nation. The 
transcontinental raliroad systems which 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the cross-service trunk lines which 
link the United States with our neigh- 
bors, Canada, and Mexico, are the back- 
bone of our Nation. This superb system 
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of transportation, has contributed in 
large measure to our high standard of 
living and has helped to elevate the 
United States to its present position as 
the leading power in the world. 

The Government of the United States 
recognized at an early date, the impor- 
tance of building, and maintaining a sys- 
tem of transcontinental railroads to link 
the industrial East with the prairies of 
the West. The driving of a golden 
spike” at Rosbys Rock, W. Va., 7 miles 
from my hometown of Moundsville and 
in the heart of my congressional district, 
signaled the completion of the first rail- 
road west of the Alleghanies which then 
terminated at Wheeling, W. Va. This 
event helped to fulfill a long existing 
need for a “ribbon of steel’ to bind to- 
gether the various States into a Federal 
Union where commerce could readily 
flow from coast to coast. The faith which 
was placed in the railroads has certainly 
proved one of the best investments ever 
made by our Government because it has 
paid dividends a hundredfold. in pros- 
pering the economic welfare of our 
Nation. 

Our Government has in recent years, 
through neglect, overly zealous regula- 
tion, and confiscatory taxation, allowed 
the Nation’s transportation system to 
seriously decline, impairing the efficiency 
and service formerly enjoyed by the 
public. This legislation which the House 
has approved will help immeasurably in 
providing the assistance needed to as- 
sure the future growth and stabiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. The provisions of S. 3778, coupled 
with the recent action of Congress in 
repealing the burdensome tax on trans- 
portation of consumer goods, will go a 
long way in helping to solve the eco- 
nomic ills of the railroads and our other 
modes of transportation. I am. only 
sorry that we were not successful in 
also repealing the transportation tax on 
personal travel, because it was a war- 
time measure which can no longer be 
justified. 

The State of West Virginia with its 
mountainous terrain, its great mineral 
resources, and its strategic location, de- 
pends in large measure for its economic 
prosperity upon the continuation of a 
prosperous, efficient and adequate sys- 
tem of rail transportation to serve the 
needs of our many communities and in- 
dustries. Especially is this true of the 
First Congressional District of West 
Virginia, which I have the honor to 
represent. The seven counties in my 
district are largely industria] and pro- 
duce a great amount of coal, steel, chem- 
icals and other manufactured goods 
which find their way into the commerce 
of our Nation. Without the services of 
the railroads, the wheels of industry 
would grind to a halt in short order, 
because the flow of raw materials, and 
finished products would no longer be 
possible. 3 

Consequently, I am certain the indus- 
trial workers, the manufacturers, and 
the general public will join in the joy 
shared by the transportation industry 
in the passage of this legislation by the 
House. I am happy to have supported 
this legislation. and to have voted for its 
passage. 






School Bells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is grat. 
fying to those of us on the Committe 
of Education and Labor, who have ob. 
served the diligent and patient efforts 
of our esteemed colleague, Cart Exzor 
hammering out legislation designed t 
meet the educational aspects of the 
challenge presented by sputnik, to wel- 
come the forthright support of the re. 
tiring Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, the Honorable Marion B 
Folsom. 





The importance of the Elliott bill ang . 


the need for more vigorous support for 
it from the White House is effectively 
pointed up in an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
July 31. I recommend it to-my ofl. 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

ScHOOL BELLS 

“In education,” said retiring Health, Bau. 
cation and Welfare Secretary Marion B, Fol- 
som in a final appeal for Federal school aid, 
“the hour is late. We must begin to act 
before it is too late.” He could have chosen 


no more significant a note on which to leave | 


an office which he filled with real distinction, 
We share his conviction that the American 
people will be deeply disappointed if Con- 


gress neglects the national interest in edu. 


cation at this critical point. We share 
equally the feeling expressed in a speech last 


week by Senator Criirrorp Case that “ifwe — 


adjourn this session without substantial 
education legislation, we will have failed in 
a national emergency.” . 

The particular Federal-aid proposal to 
which Secretary Folsom sought to rally bi- 


partisan support is the Elliott bill approved — 


by a 23 to 2 vote of the House Education and 
Labor Committee early this month and by 
the Senate Subcommittee on. Education this 
week. It is a bill which follows the line 
although not so meagerly and ungener- 
ously—laid down in President Eisenhower's 
education-niessage to Congress last Januaty. 
In brief, it would provide Federal scholar- 
ships and also student loan funds to enable 
financially disadvantaged youths to go to col- 
lege; its emphasis would be on the teaching 
and study of science, mathematics, and for 
eign languages; it would improve testing and 
counseling in elementary and secondaly 
schools; and it would help train more o- 
lege teachers. 

This newspaper for more than & decaié 


has been urging Federal financial aid i 


school construction to repair the 


shortage of classrooms throughout oa 


tion. That shortage has not 

ing the intervening ‘years of neglect; it iis 
grown and will continue to grow. We 
main convinced that the need for new schol 


buildings is now far beyond the capacity 


the States and can be met only 
large-scale emergency program of 
grants to the States. : 


Perhaps, however, Secretary Folsom is 0 © 


rect in saying that the Elliott bill “rp 
sents the best hope, almost the oan 


for effective new action at this a 


Congress to advance American 


Certainly he is sound in saying We iy 


actment of this bill would 


awakening national recognition of no 


ical importance of education to the MT 
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country.” What a pity it is that 
A Heed been unable to persuade the Presi- 
dent to give the Elliott bill more than the 
patronizing pat on the back and the quib- 
pling over detail which he tendered to it 
in a letter to Representative WAINWRIGHT On 
July 7. Lack of leadership from the White 
House was largely responsible for the failure 
of the administration’s own aid-to-education 
pill last year. If the President really be- 
lieves, as he said in his letter, that “the pas- 
sage of a sound education bill is a top- 
priority objective for this session of Con- 
gress,” then vigorous support of the Elliott 
pill is an obligation of his office. The school 
pells are ringing, and time is running out. 





Czechoslovakia Society of America Offers 
Sound Proposal for Dealing With Com- 


munists of the Czech Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER: 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
no nation in modern times has held 
such high hopes for the future, only to 
have them so disastrously dashed, as the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. Forty 
years ago this year the republic was 
born, only to hear the tocsin sounded a 
scant 20 years later. However, between 
Versaille and Munich the Czech people 
demonstrated their love of freedom and 
the fine responsibility of a free people 
toward their government and them- 
selves. It is perhaps the most indelible 
blot on the statesmanship that followed 
World War II that Czechoslovakia was 
allowed to slip so quietly and quickly 
into the stranglehold of Russian com- 
munism. It was a tragic loss to the 
world. 

Fortunately for us in America many 
hundreds of persons of Czech ancestry, 
still holding fast to the ideals of their 
forefathers, have become a part of our 
national life. It is to bé expected that 
these people should feel distressed at 
the fate which has befallen Czechoslo- 
vakia. The desperate condition former 
friends and relatives now must endure 
are enough to torment any group. 

' The wonder, to many, is that the 
Czechs living in this country have been 
80 moderate in their approach. Their 
demands have not been unreasonable. 


One reason for this calm, sound ‘ap- ‘ 


proach to the problems created by Com- 
munist rule of Czechoslovakia is the 
outstanding competence of-those who 
from time to time act as spokesmen for 
those of Czech ancestry living in Amer- 
ica. One of the most important organi- 
zations through which their aims are 
channeled has been the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America. This 
sroup recently issued a memorandum 
concerning the policy our Government 
Should follow in dealing with Czech 
Communists. I think these 
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the House. In essence, here are the 

proposals made by the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America: 

I. PARITY IN ALL THINGS 

Americans should be able to send free gift 

packages to friends if limited to the personal 

_use of a family. As the United States Gov- 

“ernment permits its citizens to spend in 


Czechoslovakia or to send any amount of: 


dollars to Czechoslovakia, the Prague regime 
should at least permit its citizens to receive 
small gift‘packages of American goods. 


I. PARITY IN VISITORS 


As practically all Americans wishing to 
visit Czechoslovakia are given an American 
passport and thousands of them have gone 
there last year and this year, Czechoslovak 
relatives should be allowed by their regime 
to visit American families as guests. Under 
present conditions, only those Czechoslovaks, 
handpicked by the Prague regime for special 
reasons, come to the United States. 

III. PARITY AGAIN 


For every Czechoslovak film shown here, 
we ask that an American film appear on the 
screen in Czechoslovakia, a film showing life 
in the United States as it really is. 

We suggest that a closer check be kept on 
films brought here by private individuals, 
intended for public showing, and that the 
Censors Board include on its staff an adviser 
with a thorough knowledge of the wiles of 
communism. Communist propaganda is far 
too subtle, and it is not enough to know a 
foreign language. The Czechoslovak National 
Council of America offers its services gratis 
in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, D. C., Cedar Rapids, etc. 

IV. PARITY IN NEWS INFORMATION 


Inasmuch as this country permits Com- 
munist and proregime newspapers to be pub- 
lished in Czech and Slovak and to be sent 
to Czechoslovakia as representing American 
public opinion, and inasmuch as this country 
also permits newspapers, magazines, and 
books from behind the Iron Curtain to be 
delivered and sold here through various 
agencies and bookstores, we ask for the same 
privilege. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with the help of other organizations 
of Americans of Czechoslovak descent would 
launch a magazine drive and send to Czecho- 
slovakia thousands of issues of magazines— 
other than political, about everyday life in 
America. The Czechoslovak public is eager 
for the magazines, and we would supply them 
gratis. 





Arthur Andrew Corcoran: A Great Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


i" OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD, I include several newspaper articles 
written by famous Boston writefs, Bill 
McSweeny, Arthur Siegel, and Huck Fin- 
negan, concerning the recent passing of 
my dear and valued friend, Mr. Arthur 
Andrew “Bunny” Corcoran, of Boston. 

“Bunny” Corcoran was one of the great 
athletes of his generation. As a player 
and a coach, he greatly distinguished 
himself on the gridiron. He was also an 
outstanding baseball player, even though 
football was his great love, next only to 
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his profound interest in training young 
people in character, citizenship, and 
athletic careers. 

In his youth, attractive business op- 
portunities beckoned ‘““Bunny” Corcoran. 
But he rejected all of them in favor of 
the brilliant athletic career, in which he 
achieved such marked success. The im- 
mortal Jim Thorpe, regarded by many as 
the outstanding football player of all 
time, said of “Bunny” Corcoran that he 
was the greatest end that ever lived, and 
this opinion was shared by many in in- 
formed football circles. 

Whether in victory or defeat, and 
“Bunny” had his share of both, he sel- 
dom lost, even for a moment, his quiet, 
earnest, unperturable mien. While he 
was a man of action, he was also a man 
of gentle nature and deep spiritual char- 
acter. He was devoted to his religious 
faith, and he was a generous and loyal 
friend. Possessed of the courage of a 
lion, he was soft spoken and gentle and 
generous in his judgments of others. 

He spent the last years of his life in 
the field he loved—working with young 
people in the athletic program of the 
Boston Park Department. He was espe- 
cially proud of his work in connection 
with the Hearst sandlot baseball program 
and in that capacity developed many 
splendid athletes. He devoutly believed 
in athletic training for youth and told me 
not long ago that his program was keep- 
ing teen-age boys off the city streets, in- 
terested in wholesome activities and do- 
ing much to eliminate juvenile delin- 
quency. He had a superlative faith in 
young men. He said: 

Give them a chance to do something really 
worth while on the athletic field or class- 
room and they will usually respond 100 per- 
cent.” 


While he was genuinely disturbed by 
some of the current conditions affecting 
youth, he saw in expanded athletic and 
career guidance programs a large meas- 
ure of the solution to the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

For years he worked hand in hand on 
youth programs with his boyhood friend 
of many years, the incomparable Swede 
Nelson, to whom he looked for guidance 
and help. Needless to say, he always re- 
ceived the most generous measure of sup- 
port and cooperation from his distin- 
guished friend and he shared Nelson’s 
oft-expressed injunction to the parents 
of America, ‘““Be sure to know where your 
son or daughter is tonight.” 

“Bunny” Corcoran was modest and 
self-effacing. He carried his honors 
lightly. He sought no adulation. He 
did his job quietly and with heartfelt in- 
terest in young people, in whom he saw 
the Nation’s future. Many young peo- 
ple, whom he coached in college and 
trained and counseled on the athletic 
fields of Boston, are deeply indebted to 
him. The community of Boston is the 
richer for his heartfelt contributions to 
its youth. The many loving friends, who 
mourn his loss, are the nobler and the 
more inspired for having intimately 
known this courageous, loyal, stout- 
hearted American. He was a great man 
and a great friend to the end, and in his 
untimely passing the community, te 
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State, and the Nation, have suffered the 
irreparable loss of a loyal public servant 
and a noble citizen. 


The eloquent and touching services - 


conducted at his grave by one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest spiritual leaders, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis L. Phelan, pastor of St. 
Cecelia’s Church in Boston, deeply 
moved those who had gathered to bid 
their tearful farewells to a loyal friend, 
loved, respected, and admired by all who 
knew him. 

May “Bunny” Corcoran, who so well 
and so modestly exemplified the strength 
that America needs today more than 
ever before, find eternal peace and rest 
in his heavenly home. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Daily Record of 
July 29, 1958] 


LEGEND OF CoRCORAN To LIVE FOREVER 
(By Bill McSweeny) 


“The greatest end in the history of foot- 
ball” crossed his last goal line Sunday. 
“Bunny” Corcoran died of heart trouble at 
the age of 64. Heart trouble? It hardly 
seems possible. No one ever had more ticker 
than this gray-haired lion of a man. 

His full name was Arthur Andrew Corco- 
ran. Biographers had to dig to find it out. 
It is doubtful that anyone has called him 
Arthur since he first played football at 
St. John’s Prep. Some forgotten Boswell on 
that campus named him “Bunny.” Because 
he had the swift moves of a rabbit. But the 
courage of a tiger. 

Those who knew and really liked him are 
in the hundreds. Yet, there are many more 
who probably never heard of him. “Bunny” 
was exceptional in the world of sports. Both 
in ability and in the fact that he never capi- 
talized the game and his fame into some- 
thing tangible—like money. 

He always had a good suit, a clean gray 
hat and a silk rep tie. He had a deep full 
laugh and he couldn't walk anywhere that 
people, old and young, didn’t come up and 
say, “Hi, ‘Bunny’.” He never spoke a bad 
word of anyone. His hardest knock would 
be: “He’s not right, that guy. He’s offside.” 
These were his riches. 

GREATEST OF ALL PRO GRID TEAMS 


A man sliced him with cleats once. The 
scar was a livid line down the left side of his 
face. Life was not always kind to “Bunny,” 
but this was the only scar on mind or body. 

Outside the realm of his family he loved, 
more than any other, three people: his com- 
missioner, Frank Kelly, of the park depart- 
ment. His sidekick of half a century, 
“Swede” Nelson. His teammate of the great 
glorious days, Jim Thorpe. 

He played end on the Canton Bulldogs, 
which athletic historians contend was the 
greatest professional football team. He had 
two jobs: catch Thorpe’s passes and catch 
the wild Carlisle Indian when he “went off 
the reservation.” Several years ago Thorpe 
passed through Boston on the final Sports- 
men’s Show swing before his death. Re- 
membering back over seasons of laughter 
and of tears he told a press conference: 
“Here you have the greatest end in the his- 
tory of football, ‘Bunny’ Corcoran. Believe it. 
Old Jim tells you so.” 

“Bunny” was good, apparently, at every- 
thing. He came out.of Georgetown to play 
third base with Connie Mack’s Athletics, 
staying with them until he joined the 
French Ambulance Corps in World War I. 
After that he had a chance with the Tigers. 


But Thorpe lured him back to his first love, 


football. 

Then followed a succession of jobs, wind- 
ing. up as head coach at Holy Cross and, 
for the last 14 years, director of the Hearst 
sandlot system. A hard job. Searching, al- 
ways searching for the kid who might make 
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the big league. Trying to let kids who didn’t 
have it down easy. Taking the rap from 
irate parents who didn’t know he was saving 
their sons from wasted years as allmosts, but 
not quites. Standing at the pitchers mound 
for hours on end watching candidates work 
out. 
PLAYED THE GAME BY THE RULES 

Was he successful? For a starter a fistful 
of names: Monbouquette, Agganis, Gastall, 
Leja; his latest kid, a Framingham boy 
named Ryder, who'll be up there soon. And 
about 100 names which a in the minor 
league box scores, workirig their way toward 
the top. And maybe a thousand names long 
since forgotten to whom he taught some- 
thing about being a man, as well as a player. 

He played the game by his rules and he 
never wavered. Last winter he had pneu- 
monia and doctors rightly gave him up for 
gone. “I'll beat it,” he said. And came 
home. Three months ago the heart grew 
weaker and weaker. “Bunny” grew shakier. 
Just last week he could hardly walk. He 
was wasted away to a shell of a man. The 
fire was there but the juice and the muscle 
was gone. 

But he turned out at Fens Stadium for the 
first sandlot workout. And he picked 13 boys 
out of 188 in a six-hour workout. Then he 
went home to rest up for Thursday. He was 
en route to the next workout when time 
began to run out on him. 

He was all ticker and all man, this grey- 
haired lion. He ran the full 64-year course 
like a thoroughbred. The kids he taught 
are running for him now. Perhaps 1 of the 
final 13 he selected will 1 day make it to the 
majors. Perhaps somewhere in his last pick 
“Bunny” Corcoran found his greatest player. 

They're burying the body of Arthur Cor- 
coran at St. Joseph’s Cemetery in West Rox- 
bury Tuesday morning. 

But the legend has just begun to live. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of July 
28, 1958] 


The death of Arthur “Bunny” Corcoran 
marks the passing of another great athlete, 
especially in football, of this section. The 
soft-spoken “Bunny” was one of those foot- 
ball ironmen of the more vigorous days when 
only the less hardy wore helmets. He was of 
the era of Bull Lowe and Tom _ Whelan and 
Lou Little, when a collegian would pick up 
some spending money by playing a pro game 
on Sundays. And, upon graduation, played 
pro football when $50 a game was good money 
although an. All-America would get more. 
There were the Frankfort Yellow Jackets and 
the Canton Bulldogs and the Ironton Steel- 
ers. “Bunny” and Jim Thorpe not only 
were teammates, but close friends. When 
Thorpe was here a few years ago, “Bunny” 
was a close companion. But “Bunny” also 
was a great teacher. He was an end coach 
at Holy Cross under the colorful John Mc- 
Ewan. And finished the season &s head 
coach when McEwan quit after arguments 
with authorities. But “Bunny” didn’t like 
the job of head coach. He would rather be 
an assistant, dealing personally with boys 
and never losing the gentle patience that 
was one of his greatest virtues. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Evening American 
of July 28, 1958] : 
“BUNNY” Pat OF THORPE 
(By Huck Finnegan) 

“Bunny” Corcoran is gone but fellow mem- 
bers of the Gridiron Club of Boston, true- 
blue friends-like Dan O’Connor and “Swede” 
Nelson, will not let him be forgotten, just 
as they never let “Bulger” Lowe be forgotten. 

“Bunny” was a product of the golden age 
of sports, when sports dominated the head- 
lines. He was a pioneer in pro football right 
after World War I with O’Connor and Lowe 
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and many others from New England. They 
helped lay the cornerstone of the Nationa] 
Football League. That league has 

some famous successes and some abject fajj. 
ures. But all its alumni seemed to 
one trait in common: they never let down 


friend. 
THREE INDIANS IN BACKFIELD 


“Bunny’s” father was a successful business. 
man, and “Bunny” was known as the best. 
dressed kid at Princeton Prep and George. 
town. But business never interested him, 
Baseball and football were his life from cradle 
to grave. Only last Tuesday he was sitting 
in the grandstand at Fens Stadium d 
the Hearst sandlot program as he had done 
for 14 years. He was with Joe Dugan, Bi 
Joyce, and Larry Woodall of the Red Sox ang 
with Bill McSweeny, of the Record, All 
could see he wasn’t the old “Bunny” put 
none could foresee such a quick fadeout, 

“Bunny’’_was a great athlete in his day, 
Jim Thorpe called him the best end he ever 
saw, and Jim was looking for no favors be. 
cause “Bunny” had none to grant. He spent 
his closing years with Boston’s park depart. 
ment but the Hearst sandlot program was his 
pet project. He liked to help youngsters like ° 
Holyoke’s Frank Leja, Medford’s Bill Mon- 
bouquette, and Framingham's Steve Ryder 
to major league contracts. 

He had signed one himself way back when. 
That was in 1915 after Connie Mack had 
broken up his $100,000 infield. “Bunny” was 
supposed to take Frank Baker’s job at third 
but he wasn’t ready. When he was ready 
after the war, when Ty Cobb made a bid for 
him, the owner of his club put such a pro- 
hibitive price tag on him that the Tigers lost 
interest. He managed a baseball team at 
Akron, Ohio, in his football playing days and 
later on ran the New York Athletic Club at 
Travers Island. 

He made his reputation mainly in football, 
He attended Georgetown with O’Connor, 
Jackie Maloney and Ralph Gilroy but didn’t 
stay long. He spent a year at Fordham with 
Frankie Frisch and Bulger Lowe, then en- 
listed with Lowe in the French Ambulance 
Corps (before the United States entry). 
The war over, he went to Canton to play 
with and against the men who actually made 
football. .He played against Knute Rockne, 
Gus Dorais, Bert Bell- (now National Foot- 
ball League prexy), Lou Little, Tiny Thorn- 
hill, Jock Sutherland, Elmer Oliphant & Co, _ 

The Canton team had Bunny and Tom 
Whelan of Lynn at ends, Dan O’Connor (Dor- 
chester) and Fats Henry of W-J at the 
tackles, Greasy Neale and Fat Spears at the 
guards, Al Feeny of Notre Dame, center, Car- 
lisle Indians Pete Calac, Joe Guyon, and Jim 
Thorpe in the backfield, with Tony Griggs at 
quarter. 

Others well known in New England who © 
played in that league under their real or 
assumed. names were Austen Lake, Mark 
Devlin, Al Pierotti, Spike Johnson, Milton 
Ghee, Guy Cogswell, Cuddy Murphy, and 
Bucky Sweetland. 

HUNTED WITH THORPE 

“We were at Canton from 1919 through 
1924,” said O’Connor. “I roomed 
‘Bunny’ but he spent most of his time with 
Thorpe. Old Jim was an avid raccoot 
hunter, and he and ‘Bunny’ used to 
the woods at night. I preferred sleep. One 
night I induced ‘Bunny’ to get to bed early, 
and Thorpe came in, took ‘Bunny,’ mattress 
and all, and threatened to dump the pack 
age out the window. There were plenty of 
laughs and plenty of good times. There was 
only one hotel in the town, s0 eve had 
to know everybody else.” \ 

His playing days ended, “Bunny” coached 
the ends at University of V under 
Prank Murray and at Holy Cross under Capt — ; 
John J. McEwen. ie of his Holy Cros” 
proteges was Pat Lynch, now chairman of 4 
the State Democratic commitiee. . 
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was the most unpretentious of athletes, 
a catty soul with a good word for every- 
pody. It is easy to see why & boyhood chum 
Winthrop like Swede Nelson and an 
old roomie like’ Dan o’Connor remained so 
deeply loyal to him to the end. 





John F. Stevens: Celebrated 
American Engineer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 53 years 
ago, on July 25, 1905, a great American, 
just appointed chief engineer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, landed at 
the Atlantic end of the Canal Zone to 
take charge of the historic work of 
building the Panama Canal. Arriving 
in the midst of chaos and hysteria inci- 
dent to a yellow fever epidemic, he 
rescued the project from possible_ dis- 
aster, prepared the plan for the canal 
that was adopted by the Congress in 
1906, formed the organization for con- 
struction, procured the major part of 
the plant, and brought the undertaking 
to a point where its success was a cer- 
tainty, with estimated completion date 
by January 1, 1915. Resigning on Jan- 
uary 30, 1907, he left the isthmus to 
attain new fame in other endeavors. 
His name was John F, Stevens. 

It was my privilege on May 12, 1956, 
to have been the principal speaker at the 
2lst annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D. C., on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the decision by the Congress for the 
high-level-lake and lock-type canal at 
Panama. Thus, it was natural that I 
should choose as my subject, John F. 
Stevens: Basic Architect of the Panama 
Canal, an address published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of May 29, 1956, 
volume 102, part 7, page 9285. 

In my preliminary reading about the 
life of Stevens, I discovered a remark- 
able career of a remarkable man, whose 
achievements constitute important 
chapters in American history. 

One of the greatest construction en- 
gineers that our country ever produced, 
Stevens is renowned, especially, for the 
following: 

First. Discovery of Marias Pass in 
— . 1889 through which the 

orthern Railroad 3 
structed. eerieee 

Second. Participation in the planning 
and building of that and other aihiente 

Third. Design and starting of the 

a Canal. 
icone Rehabilitation of Russian and 
railroads at 
War I. 1917-23. the end of World. 

With a record indelibly associated 
with great projects, both railroad and 
interoceanic, his name has long since be- 
the fica enbol of American initiative in 

transportation. 


the field 


Thus, it was with the greatest inter- 
est that I read in the July 20, 1958, 
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Brooklyn edition of the New York Jour- 
nal American a news story by Harry W. 
Frantz, distinguished Latin-American 
correspondent of the United Press In- 
ternational, reporting that the name of 
this famed engineer is now being widely 
advocated, especially in engineering 
circles, for the official designation of the 
great bridge that is to be built across the 
narrows from Brooklyn to Staten Island 
in New York. ’ 

As New York was the great shipping 
center from which nearly all the per- 
sonnel and supplies for building the 
Panama Canal sailed, such naming of 
this bridge would be historically appro- 
priate to a unique degree. 

The indicated news story, together 
with the original text of the release, fol- 
low: 

{From the New York Journal-American of 

; July 20, 1958] 

Four More NAMES SUGGESTED FOR PROJECTED 
Narrows SPAN 


(By Harry W. Frantz) 


WASHINGTON, July 19—A famed Panama 
Canal engineer and three New York poli- 
ticians are in the running for the honor of 
having a great New York bridge named after 
them. 

The engineer is the late John F. Stevens. 
The politicians ‘are Governor Harriman, 
Mayor Wagner, and Tammany Leader De 
Sapio. , 

The bridge is a huge span that will link 
Brooklyn and Staten Island. The structure, 
over the Narrows, one of the world’s greatest 
marine thoroughfares, is not scheduled for 
completion until 1964, but its name already 
is being debated. 


SUGGESTED NAMES 


Among the suggestions have been Harri- 
man Bridge, Robert Wagner Bridge, and De 
Sapio Bridge. 5 

(Besides these and the proposal to honor 
Stevens, there has been a spirited campaign 
for several years to honor Giovanni da Ver- 
razzano, Italian explorer and first white man 
to sight the shores of New York, by naming 
the Narrows span “Verrazzano Bridge.” 

(This campaign has been sponsored by the 
Italian Historical Society, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, and Governor Harriman himself 
publicly announced he personally favored 
the name “Verrazzano Bridge.”’) . 

That it be named in tribute to Stevens, 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal during 
its early construction period, is being ad- 
vocated by engineering circles in New York 
and Washington. 

Stevens’ proponents note that the connect- 
ing bridge between Staten Island and New 
Jersey was named for another celebrated 
Panama Canal engineer, George W. Goethais. 

President Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
Stevens chief engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission on June 30, 1905. 


(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WASHINGTON, July 20.—A great new bridge 
over the Narrows between Staten Island 
and Brooklyn might someday be known as 
Stevens e, to honor one of the most 
famous engineers of the Panama Canal con- 
struction. 

That it be named in tribute to Stevens, 
chief engineer at the canal during the early 
construction period, is being advocated by 
engineering circles in New York and Wash- 
ington, with indications of wide support. 

Sponsors of the movement presently re- 
serve their identity, pending correspondence 
with the New York Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority and other responsible State and 
municipal agencies. 

But they report privately that Stevens’ 
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name has been advanced and point out that 
the connecting bridge from Staten Island 
to New Jersey already has been named for 
another celebrated Panama Canal engineer, 
George W. Goethals. 

The bridge over the Narrows, one of the 
world’s greatest marine thoroughfares, is not 
scheduled for completion until 1964, but its 
name already is being debated. Among the 
suggestions have been Harriman Bridge, 
Robert Wagner Bridge, and De Sapio Bridge. 

President Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
Stevens Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission on June 30, 1905, after the early 
construction plans had revealed formidable 
difficulties in transportation, workers’ wel- 
fare, sanitation, canal design, and the menace 
of yellow fever. 

History recounts that barely a week after 
his arrival at Panama, Stevens decided to 
double-track the inefficient Panama Railroad, 
establish commissaries for all employees, 
build the Tivoli Hotel, speed up housing and 
sanitary construction, and apply railroad 
transportation to mass excavation. 

His judgment influenced the later decision 
by Congress in favor of a high-level-lake plan 
with the Atlantic terminal dams and locks at 
Gatun and the Pacific dams and locks in one 
group at Aguadulce, a hill south of Mira- 
flores. The alternative would have been a 
sea-level canal, involving far greater cost 
and time ‘for construction. 

The Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
composed of veterans of the Big Ditch con- 
struction, held a special meeting at Wash- 
ington in 1956 to honor Stevens. Repre- 
sentative DANIEL J. FLoop, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, then described Stevens as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal. 

“Often speaking to employees,” FLoop said, 
“Stevens told them that there were only 
three diseases on the isthmus—yellow fever, 
malaria, and cold feet—and the greatest of 
these was cold feet.” 

There are indications that the naming of 
the Narrows Bridge for Stevens might attract 
wide additional support because of his asso- 
ciation with many other great construction 
projects in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Working for James J. Hill, Northwestern 
empire builder, Stevens early in his career 
discovered the Marais Pass in Montana, 
through which the Great Northern Railway 
was constructed. 

During World War I, he was head of the 
United States railway mission to Russia and 
directed improvement of the Russian trans- 
portation situation. 

From 1919 to 1923 he was president of the 
Inter-Allied Technical Board, which super- 
vised the Siberian Railway. 

After the war he became national presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. He received the John Fritz medal 
and many other awards for great engineering 
achievements. 





Neah Bay-Lapush Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a resolution pre- 
sented by the city of Bremerton, Wash., 
supporting .a proposed highway from 
Neah Bay to Lapush, in my district. 

I am happy to know the Bremerton 
City Council and its mayor, H. O. Dom- 
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stad, have gone on record favoring this 
road, and sincerely hope that this desire 
is fulfilled. 
The resolution follows: 
“Resolution 1009 


“Whereas from Neah Bay to the Point of 
Arches and to Cape Alava (the most westerly 
point of land in the United States) and 
thence to“LaPush, as the panorama unfolds, 
the huge rocks of the sea emerge from the 
silence of the centuries to welcome travelers; 
and 

“Whereas the lack of this road, less than 
30 miles in length, from Neah Bay to LaPush 
is denying the people of the State, and the 
Nation, access to one of the most spectacu- 
lar areas of this vast continent; and 

“Whereas from a financial point of view 
this road project is sound. With the build- 
ing of this highway thousands of tourists 
will stay 1 or 2 days longer in our State, 
greatly benefiting its economy; and 

“Whereas the development of such a pro- 
posed highway would make it possible for 
additional thousands of sports fishermen to 
become acquainted with the famous king 
salmon, whose fighting ability is legendary; 
and 

“Whereas this proposed highway would 
give mobility to the Armed Forces along the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, and would likewise 
strengthen the western rampart of our Na- 
tion which lies directly in the path of poten- 
tial invaders: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the city of 
Bremerton, That we go on record asking the 
Governor of Washington, the chairman of 
the legislative interim committee on roads 
and bridges, and the chairman of the State 
highway commission, and other interested 
agencies, that they endorse and help put 
into action whatever procedure is necessary 
to start the building of this road in the 
shortest possible time; and be it further 


“Resolved, That letters be sent to mem- 
bers of the Washington State congressional 
celegation asking them to coordinate their 
efforts with ours and the elected represent- 
atives of this State in the procurement of 
funds and support from the National Gov- 
ernment as needed.” 

Passed and approved by the City Council 
ef the city Of Bremerton, signed by the 
mayor and attested by the city clerk in 
authentication of such passage this 9th day 
of July 1958, 

H. O. Domstap, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

E. H. T. McGowan, 
City Clerk. 





Colorado Has Lost a Great Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the House will be interested in 
an editorial from the Star-Journal of 
Pueblo, Colo., on the passing of Hon. 
E. D. Millikin, former United States 
Senator from Colorado: 

COLORADO Has Lost a Great CITIZEN 

The death of former Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin Saturday brought to a close the life 
of one of Colorado’s greatest citizens. 


A brilliant, kind, and thoughtful man—he 
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achieved the highest esteem of his col- 
leagues in the Senate where he served from 
1942 to 1956. 

As a Coloradoan he always placed the in- 
terests of his State second only to the basic 
interests of the Nation. Partisanship was 
limited to those things about which political 
parties disagree as to principle, but when 
the interests of Colorado and its citizens 
were involved, he joined forces with other 
Coloradoans. His close friendship and work- 
ing understanding with former Senator and 
Governor, Ed C. Johnson, constituted the 
outstanding State team in the United States 
Senate. ii 

As a Republican leader he had no peer. 
He never dictated—he cooperated and 
worked for mutual understanding and bene- 
ficial solutions to all problems. 

He was a close personal friend of the late 
Robert A. Taft and supported him for the 
nomination for President on the Republican 
ticket. But when President Eisenhower was 
given the party’s nomination in 1952, Sena- 
tor Millikin joined ranks and became one of 
the President’s ardent supporters and 
workers. 

His record of accomplishments is almost 
endless. 

Colorado has lost a great citizen and de- 
vout worker. Poor health cut his senatorial 
service short and the entire Nation missed 
his leadership and guidance in the 85th 
Congress. 

We know we express the sentiments of 
thousands of persons when we pay him our 
highest tribute and extend to his widow our 
deep sympathy and condolence. Senator 
Millikin was truly one of Colorado’s and the 
Nation’s greatest citizens. 





Best Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial, written by Mr. 
Jack W. Gore, editor and copublisher of 
the Fort Lauderdale Daily News, Fort 
Laudérdale, Fla., has been judged best 
editorial in 1957 by the better news- 
paper contest of the National Editorial 
Association. This new honor just re- 
ceived is in addition to many others re- 
ceived during the past years by this able 
and outstanding editor. This award- 
winning editorial “When Father Loses 
Contact With Son He Should Not Expect 
Help From Santa” was first printed De- 
cember 22, 1957. It is a fine example of 
the kind of newspaper that serves our 
Sixth District in Florida. The lesson 
presented here is of importance to all of 
us; therefore, I am happy to present it 
here in the Recorp for all the Members 
to read: 

WHEN FaTHER Loses Contact WirH Son HE 
SHOULD Not Expect Hetp From SANTA 
= (By Jack W. Gore) — 

A few days ago an incident happened in 
one of our department stores here in town 
which well illustrates how many of us today 
oe looking to someone else to solve our prob- 
ems. 

The incident involved a father, his 6-year- 
old son, and the store Santa Claus. 


/ 
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The man, well-dressed and apparently of 
above average means, brought his littie boy 
into the store to talk to Santa Claus, 
before the little boy got to Santa the father 
handed the bewhiskered gentleman ag slip 
of paper on which he had noted all the chiig’s 
misdeeds and he asked Santa to read the ligt 
and then tell his son he shouldn't do thoge 
things any more. 

Santa looked at the HSt to see what the 
man had written. With some asto 


he noted that the father wanted him to tey 


the little 6-year-old boy to stop biting other 
children; to stop destroying all the neigh- 
bors’ plants and flowers; to stop calling his 
mommy names and telling her to shut up; to 
quit tearing down his bedroom window ey. 
tains and not to dig big holes in the walls of 
his room; to quit being selfish with his toys 
and his other possessions; and, finally, to 
quit telling lies. 

This list was quite an indictment against 
a little 6-year-old boy, and when Santa fin. 
ished reading it he called the man over to 
his side. 

Gently, but rather firmly, he explained that 
he couldn’t do what the father had request. 
ed. His job, Santa said, wasn’t to make little 
boys and girls unhappy or sad. Nor could he 
do in just a few seconds of conversation what 
a_father had apparently failed to do in 6 
years. He would talk to the little tyke, of 
course, but he would talk to him like he did 
all the other youngsters so that the child 
would leave with a bit of happiness in his 
heart instead of a feeling of guilt. } 

We don’t happen to know the father of 
this little 6-year-old’ boy, but he must bea 
very disturbed individual to think that a 
store Santa Claus can take the place of a 
parent in teaching a child the fundamentals 
of good behavior. 

Or, perhaps disturbed isn’t exactly the 
word to use in this case. Perhaps lazy, care- 
less, indifferent, or just plain ignorant 
be better words to characterize a father who 
has apparently lost any ability he might 
have had to control his own offspring. 

Or then again, perhaps it isn’t the father's 
fault at all. Maybe this child is one of those 
really unfortunate children who actually 
can’t tell the difference between good and 
bad conduct and who need psychiatric treat- 
ment which few parents are qualified to give 
to straighten them out. 

Whatever the reason behind the incident, 
however, it well illustrates an attitude which 
is all too prevalent today. Far too many of 
us are looking to others to do the things for 
us that we should do for ourselves. The 
home is a place where a child should lear 
the rudiments of good behavior and proper 
morals. But many of us are too busy # 
teach our children these essentials. So we 
turn the job over to our schools and 
churches, our juvenile authorities and police 
courts, and hope that in some magical 
ion they will do what we are too busy to do. 

Like a store Santa Claus these agencies 
cannot be an adequate substitute for & 
child’s own parents, A school can 
discipline to a child but it cannot give him 
love. A church can preach the necessity for 
good morals but it cannot take the place of 
parents in setting good moral examples for 
@ child to follow. And juvenile authorities 
and police courts can correct and punish 
all too often by the time they are called Mm 
it is much to late to do any real good. 

This Santa Claus incident in one of ow 
department stores a few days ago wasn't ® 
big thing. Quite probably it went almost 
unnoticed by people standing nearby 
for their own youngsters to see San 

Yet, small as it was, it is still symptomati¢ 
of a great ill that is prevalent in our 


More and more of us are losing close contac 
around 


with our children and then looking 


for some Santa Claus to get us out of trouble 


we built Wp for ourselves, 
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1958 
Naval Tradition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an arti- 
cle, published in the July 1958 issue of 
Navy, official publication of the Navy 
League, entitled “Naval Tradition: Bul- 
wark of the Republic,” by Anthony Har- 
rigan, of the Charleston News and 
Courier, Charleston, S. C., the South’s 


oldest and best newspaper: 
NavaL TRADITION: BULWARK OF THE REPUBLIC 


(Guest editorial by Anthony Harrigan, pub- 
lished in July 1958 issue of Navy, Official 
publication of the Navy League) 


In this second atomic decade the Nation’s 
strongest shield is the character of its citi- 
gens, It is not something that can be pro- 
vided for in a Defense Department budget or 
listed on a strength report. It is the princi- 
pal means of defense in the arsenal of the 
United States. And the strengthening of 
character is an all-important task facing 
those who are charged with this Nation’s de- 
fense planning. 

The naval service of the United States has 
long recognized its responsibilities in 
strengthening the character of the men who 
serve in its ships and aircraft and who exe- 
cute its battle plans. Moreover, the United 
States Navy is keenly aware of its role in 
holding up to the Nation a pattern of con- 
duct and character for citizens to emulate. 
The Navy's heroes and outstanding officers— 
John Paul Jones, Stephen Decatur, Oliver 
Hazzard Perry, David Farragut, George 
Dewey, Ernest King—have represented to the 
Nation much more than professional excel- 
lence in the art of naval warfare. They have 
exemplified the highest type of American 
citizen, 

This phase of the Navy’s role should .be 
Stressed again and again these days. For 
the Navy has a character-training task to 
accomplish that the Nation cannot afford to 
have crippled or limited. The reasons for 
this stress are very clear. 

The President of the United States and 
others in authority have expressed concern 
at signs of deterioration in some departments 
of American life. Public discussion in re- 
cent years has focused on lowered stand- 
ards of public ahd private behavior. Under 
the pressure of modern living, ethical values 
have suffered: And there tite been a down- 
grading of the importance of personal re- 
sponsibility. Some educational theories 
have emphasized life adjustment and ig- 
nored the basic importance of sacrifice and 
discipline in human affairs. 

The naval service has been fortunate in 
that its rigid standards of behavior have 
been maintained. Nevertheless, an 
which excuses lowered standards and which 
is contemptuous of strictness and tradition 
has an effect on persons outside as well as 
inside civilian circles, Unnecessary empha- 
sis on material rewards and inadequate 
understanding of the patriotism that causes 
aoe, Stay in a profession that has limited 

tary rewards has an adverse effect on 
Morale. The blurring of responsibility, 
which is characteristic of much in modern 
life and which takes the form of saying 
are rooted in social conditions rather 

oo individual failure, touches the jJudg- 
Soe, of citizens, whether in or out of uni- 
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The willingness to forget the primary 
obligation to one’s little platoon in life— 
indeed to one’s own nation first and last— 
has troubled leaders of this Nation. Fur- 
thermore, the demands of a technological 
era could have the effect, if such is not 
already the case, of causing an officer to 
undervalue the traditions of his service. 
There is the real danger of officers forget- 
ting that they are first of all naval-officers 
as they become absorbed in the gadgetry of 
modern warfare. Such a situation, on a 
large scale, would be a national tragedy. 
For an officer of the United States Navy is 
not basically a button-pusher, reactor con- 
trol technician, or a slide rule or electronic 
computer operator. He is an officer and a 
gentleman, a leader of men and a duty- 
conscious citizen who is the bearer of a spe- 
cial tradition that strengthens all Americans. 

The customs and usages of the naval 
service, which advocates of a single service 
fail to appreciate, are the strengthening 
factors, in terms of human character and 
spirit, that made possible victories at Mid- 
way and a hundred spots on the board 
Pacific. The distinctive United States Navy 
traditions and customs build up a pattern 
of thought and action that carries men 
through crises that men, without a naval 
background would fail to overcome. They 
provide what Admiral Mahan referred to as 
“a reserve of strength which cannot be ob- 
tained by any novel device.” 

Naval traditions enable men of ordinary 
talents to work harder, sacrifice more, and 
act with greater promptness than would 
the rules and regulations of an artificially 
created single service. For that.reason, the 
United States Navy, which must be prepared 
to fight on the vertical frontier and the 
undersea frontier, must not forget the fron- 
tier of character. On the American char- 
acter, influenced by the traditions of the 
naval service depends, in large degree, the 
safety of the republic. 





The Tax on Telephone Service Should 
Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity once again to 
make a plea for repeal of the 10-percent 
tax on telephone service. 

We all know taxes are a necessary part 
of life. But why do we overtax a re- 
source that is also an essential part of 
our life? 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
Federal excise tax on communications 
is a discriminatory overtax on a service 
that people cannot do without. 

It is a discriminatory tax. Telephone 
service is the only household utility so 
taxed—there is no excise tax on gas, 
water, or electricity. The tax also dis- 
criminates against long-distance users, 
because it is calculated on a percentage 
basis; people who live in remote sections 
of the country, away from population 
centers, are penalized by this tax. 

Excise taxes on communications, until 
now, have been levied only during emer- 
gencies—and removed after the emer- 
gencies, Today, more than a decade 
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after the end of the World War IT emer- 
gency, the excise tax on communications 
is still in effect—adding 10 percent to 
telephone bills and all telegrams and 
radiograms., 

Communications are a necessary in 
business, government, and community 
life. More than 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can households have telephone service, 
and few businesses could operate with- 
out telephone and telegraph service. 
Yet these services are taxed at luxury 
rates. Only such items as club dues, 
cabaret bills, liquor, and tobacco are 
taxed at higher rates. 

The question of excise taxes comes 
up before Congress just about every 
year. It is hardly necessary to point out 
here that removal of the tax from com- 
munication services has been urged re- 
peatedly by representatives of the regu- 
latory commissions. 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has reaf- 
firmed its stand with a resolution calling 
for repeal of the tax. The association 
also has authorized its president to ap- 
point a special committee to work to- 
ward this end. 

In 1956 the communication excise 
levies exceeded a total of $574 million or 
in excess of $9 per telephone per year. 
This is a big load for telephone cus- 
tomers to carry. . 

Representatives of the telephone in- 
dustry, appearing before the House Ways 
and Means Subcommittee have graphi- 
cally demonstrated this cost problem: 
for every dollar of additional net earn- 
ings granted a telephone company, the 
customer must pay $2.29—of which 21 
cents is excise tax. 

Expressed in another way— 


One of these representatives testi- 
fied— 


for every million dollars authorized in in- 
creased rates, $520,000 of this amount goes 
to the Federal Government as income taxes. 
But another 10 percent, over and above the 
million dollars, must be paid directly by 
the customers as an excise tax. 


Another point of concern registered by 
a telephone company spokesman was 
made in the following words: 

We have now come to the point where the 
wartime pent-up demand for telephone serv- 
ice is lessening and the full impact of the 
excise tax is being felt increasingly. * * * 
A public utility like a telephone company 
has to compete in the money market with 
oil, manufacturing, and other utility com- 
panies and all other business requiring capi- 
tal. The excise tends to dry up the capital 
market by subtracting from the customer's 
spendable dollar, amounts which might 
otherwise be saved and invested in new capi- 
tal, and also raises doubts in the minds of 
some investors as to whether an industry 
so very heavily taxed is truly a good invest- 
ment. 


Even without the excise tax, commu- 
nications already bear a heavy tax 
burden. 

An example of just how big a tax load 
telephone customers carry was spelled 
out not long ago by one telephone com- 
pany. It reported a total of $1282 mil- 
lion for Federal, State, and local taxes. 
About one-third of this—$36,985,000— 
was Federal excise tax. 
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The total tax bill in this case amount- 
ed to 2% times the company’s net prof- 
its and was 50 percent more than the 
amount it.spent for maintenance costs, 
including wages and supplies, 

Of course, the money to pay these 
taxes came from the telephone custom- 
ers. Looking at the tax figures from 
the customers’ viewpoint, the company 
found its customers paid an average of 
$60.34 in telephone taxes in a single year. 
This means, on the average, that 28 cents 
from every dollar the company collected 
from customers last year went for taxes. 

An example of how the excise taxes on 
communications add to the family food 
bill has been given to the House subcom- 
mittee. 

A spokesman for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that 
the 10-percent tax on communications 
alone added about $1,575,000 a year, or 
roughly $5,250 a day, to the country’s 
food bill for fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, which 
make up about 21 percent of per capita 
food consumption in this country, are 
highly perishable. The industry moves 
an average of 5,000 carload shipments 
every working day, and fast transporta- 
tion and use of the telephone and tele- 
graph are indispensable. 

At best it is wobbly economics to put 
a public necessity in the same category 
with luxuries for excise-tax purposes. 
And in a period of inflation, such rea- 
soning collapses completely. 

Utilities need rate increases as the cost 
of doing business rises. There is no way 
around this fact. But why add a tax on 
top of the utility bill? 

This penalizes the customer for using 
a necessity—something he has to use. 
The tax is thereby locked into his cost 
of living. On the other hand, many 
items which he can choose to buy or not 
to buy go free of this type of tax. 

A constituent recently wrote: 

“With all of the talk, writing, and growing 
concern that there is about the slowdown in 
business, increasing unemployment, high 
public debt and today’s cost of government, 
Congress certainly should understand that 
unjustly penalizing users of telephone serv- 
ice through the continuation of wartime ex- 
cise taxes is not in the public interest, but 
is in effect— 

A penalty upon very business which de- 
pends upon the sale of goods or services for 
its existence—oOnce upon the use of tele- 
phone service by the business and once 
mrore upon its suppliers and customers use 
of telephone service associated with orders, 
etc., pertaining to the business. 

A penalty upon workingmen and working- 
women and their efforts to retain employ- 
ment or to find reemployment—once upon 
the use of telephone service by the working- 
men and workingwomen and once more upon 
their employers, or potential employers, use 
of telephone service in calling them for avail- 
able work. 

A penalty upon every business, upon work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, and upon all in- 
vestors, who use telephone service indi- 
rectly as an aid to retaining and improving 
their status as taxpaying businesses and citi- 


zens; &® penalty upon the same taxpaying 
businesses and citizens who finally must 
carry whatever burdens grow out of the slow- 
down in business, increasing unemployment, 
high public debt and today’s high cost of 
government. 
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The concern over this tax becoming 
imbedded in the tax structure is not an 
idle one. Very recently a joint Federal- 
State committee formed at President 
Eisenhower’s recommendation to deter- 
mine an orderly line of demarcation be- 
tween Federal and State responsibilities, 
agreed tentatively to permit 40 percent 
of the tax on local telephone service to 
pass from Federal hands to the States in 
return for the States assuming certain 
additional responsibilities. This is a 
clear indication that some are coming to 
think of the excise tax as a permanent 
feature of our tax structure. I need not 


pointsout any such action would lessen - 


whatever chance there may be of elim- 
inating this discriminatory levy. 

The position of the telephone industry, 
both Bell System and independent tele- 
phone companies, on the telephone taxes 
has been stated as follows: 

The entire communications industry has 
urged the elimination of these taxes at every 
opportunity. Representatives of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and of the Bell System have testified before 
congressional committees a number of times, 
beginning as early as 1947. The current in- 
ternational situation has cast doubt on a 
lessening of Federal expenditures and an 
Overall reduction of taxes. Nevertheless, the 
question remains as to whether or not a tax 
so discriminatory as the telephone excise tax 
should be continued in lieu of obtaining 
needed revenue from other tax sources. 

A Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
has been formed to determine an orderly 
line of demarcation between the spheres of 
Federal and State responsibilities. This 
committee has proposed that 40 percent of 
the local telephone tax be turned over to the 
States in order to provide funds for certain 
functions now handled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to be assumed by the States. 
The proposal overlooks (1) that the local 
telephone tax was a wartime emergency tax, 
(2) that no excise tax was ever imposed 
upon local telephone service until required 
by World War II, and (3) that the proposal 
of the committee would have the effect of 
making the tax on local telephone services 
@ part, and no doubt a permanent part, of 
the tax structure of State governments for 
the first time in the history of telephone 
service. 

The committee’s proposal, if adopted, 
would freeze the excise tax permanently into 
the tax structure. It would fasten an un- 
equal tax burden on telephone customers 
and thereforé should not be permitted to 
occur. 

The necessity of maintaining Federal tax 
revenues at the current high level should not 
preclude the elimination of the unfair and 
discriminatory excise tax on communication 
services. The nature of this tax demands its 
early repeal. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the excise tax on 
communications service is an unsound 
tax that should be repealed now. 





James Howard McClellan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there have 


the newspaper of Capitol Hi 
Call. Rol 
The one appearing this week on 
James Howard McClellan is deserving of 
your attention: 
JAMES HOWARD MCCLELLAN 


Our heart and hand go out to the griet> 


stricken father, the young widow, and the 
steprhother of Jimmy McClellan. Those of 
us who know tlie senior Senator from Ar. 
kansas “are aware of the love, affection and 
hopes for the future that he held for his 
sole surviving son. Time after time the 
solemn-faced man had walked slowly to the 
grass plot on the high ground in the little 
graveyard at Melvern. There he had bid 
a last goodby to James’ mother, then to his 
eldest son, and then to his second son. On 
Thursday, he walked beside Jimmy 

the stifling Arkansas heat to the 
place of his loved ones to say good again 
and a bereaved nation walked ry 

Senator McCLELLan’s high hopes for his 
son were well justified. At 30, Jimmy had 
established a law practice in Little Rock 
that was well on the way to becoming the 
most successful in the State. He had served 
his country in the Armed Forces and there 
is little doubt, that had he lived, he would 
have followed in the footsteps of his illys- 
trious father. The Senator looked forward to 
the day he could return to Arkansas and 
join his son in the practice of law, and 
Jimmy, too, looked forward to that day for 
they had established an ideal father-son re- 
lationship. 

It is our fervent hope that this, the latest 
in a long line of personal tragedies, will not 
break the spirit of Senator McCLEeLtan. We 
do not think that it will, for the Senator isa 
strong man and he knows the Nation needs 
him. 





Dr. Norman Vincent Peale Discusses Pay 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV® 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on the subject 
of pay TV by one of the Nation’s best 


known clergymen and authors, Dr.- 


Norman Vincent Peale: 
Dr. NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE Discusses Pa¥ 
TELEVISION 
(By Ruth Nathan) 

“It’s simple. Pay TV won't pay. The 
people can't afford it.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, one of the Na- 
tion’s best known clergymen and authors, 
who has appeared frequently on the air, made 
this obseravtion in a recent interview. 

“Sure, I’ve been thinking about pay TV, 
and so have other church leaders with 
I’ve had private shop talk; but we've been re- 
luctant to declare ourselves publicly Ler 
the situation is fraught with politics. 
think it is important to speak up now,” he 
said, “especially since the people are 
premature comfort from the decision of 
Federal Communications 


is the time to build strength.” tninking 
Dr. Peale, who believes in positive best 
and confident living, as espoused in his be 


sf 


As pastor of the Marble Collegiate 


been many fine editorials appearing in in New York City and founder of the Amer 
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can Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 


he drew on his own experience to document 
his conviction about free TV. 

“when I go out on lecture tours to raise 
money for my foundation and other services, 
I charge a modest admission fee,” he said. 
“t discovered that the people cannot afford 
even this small amount, It simply is a fact 
that most people are living on strict budgets. 
‘when our official organ, Guideposts, failed 
to.get some subscribers to renew at the tiny 
cost of $2 a year, we sent out a question- 
naire to learn why. Nearly every withdrawal 
was based on the budget factor—mind you, 
$2 was important to most budgets on a 
yearly basis.” 

Asked what he thought about the fee to 
see a religious service on television, Dr. Peale 


d: 

“It’s well to remember that in actual 
church, if the plate is passed, contributions 
are strictly voluntary. Imagine my saying 
to my parishioners, ‘T don't intend to preach 
a sermon until you pay me 50 cents.’” 

How does Dr. Peale weigh the power of 
television? “It is formidable, of course,” 
he said. “The greatest showcase for the man- 
ufacturer of goods to advertise his wares; 
the greatest medium whereby a clergyman 
might persuade the viewer to allow religion 
to work in his life, to let it give him victory 
over his problems. * * * TV, in many re- 
spects, sets the tone, morals, idealism, and 
conditioning of the American mind. 

“There is no question in my mind but that 
TV is in the public domain., It belongs to 
the people, like the beaches, the right-of- 
way. 

“So many people are lonely,” he said. “Un- 
fortunately, their inner resources are lim- 
ited—I mean intellectually. They find them- 
selves with nothing to do, day and night, 
and no money to go out on the town.” 

Dr. Peale recalled a sight on one of his 
numerous train trips through the country. 
“I remember going through Baltimore,” he 
said. “I saw this forest of TV antennas on 
a whole score of pathetic-looking, poor-dis- 
trict houses. It was symbolic, as if those 
antennas were being sent up by all those 
people into the heavens for something, some- 
thing nice, to come into their homes. 

Let's not forget the aged and the handi- 
capped,” Dr. Peale went on. “There are so 
many. My brother, Dr. Robert Clifford 
Peale, says that in about 80 percent of the 
home he visits on his medical rounds there 
is at least one elderly person on the premises 
either living on a small fixed pension or sup- 
ported by his children. Often his eyes are 
glued to the TV set. I feel that TV is to the 
oo. and disabled what braille is to the 

Does Dr. Peale have anything to say 
against TV programing as it is today? 
> “Well,” Dr. Peale said in his perky drawl, 

Sometimes one thinks of it as a bad, metal- 
lic, inane mechanical screech getting into 
your nervous system. But as long as it 
Keeps its good taste, it is a great force for 
education, enlightenment and pleasure.” 

And the possible elimination of commer- 
tials, sometimes labeled objectionable by 
some club and church groups? 

First of all,’ Dr. Peale said, “it would be 
unfair 0 the advertiser who perhaps 
wouldn’t sell as much of his product as he 
~ now, and then the American people 

d > yg = bill of higher prices. 

» 4 do not feel that commerci: 
. corrupting Sites” ercials are 
+ and Mrs. Peale are the parents of 2 
es. 15 and 23, and a son, 21. “Our 
ard Could afford pay TV,” Dr. Peale ad- 
frankly, “but we're all against it 
Pay TV presents the great danger of 

the pockets of the few and 
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“Let’s look at what we’ve got on present 
TV.” Dr. Peale said. “There are many rich, 
régular hours of free religious programing 
and family counseling each week. Pay. TV 
champions have not come up yet with any 
plans for providing such public service, to say 
nothing of news, science and other educa- 
tional shows not classified ‘pure entertain- 
ment.’ On the other hand, heads of the 
broadcasting networks, such as Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Robert Sarnoff of NBC, 
have shown a sense of responsibility to the 
public. There is a growing number of food- 
for-theught programs for which free time, 
‘and often technical production are pro- 
vided.” 4 

Dr. Peale’s favorite programs are: The 
Lineup, I Love Lucy, Person to Person, Dean 
Pike, and This Is You Life. He was paid trib- 
ute over the latter about 3 years ago. He also 
loves westerns, especially Wyatt Earp. Dr. 
Peale pointed out that other cowboy sagas, 
such as Gunsmoke and Have Gun, Will 
Travel, often weave moral messages into their 
shows. 

Revealing that in his talks with other re- 
ligious leaders he has never found a single 
clergyman who was in favor of pay television, 
Dr. Peale announced he would seek an open, 
interfaith study-group meeting with leaders 
of all denominations. This he intends to do 
upon his return from a visit to the Middle 
East. “I think we must help the people 
prove that the fallacies of pay television are 
so great that its proponents would outsmart 
themselves and lose money. 

“Pay television is a form of tax; the scheme 
won't take hold. But,” Dr. Peale concluded, 
‘“‘we must do all we can to prevent it.” 


i 





Bounty on Dogfish Shark Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK “WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, de- 
pletion of our salmon runs is a serious 
problem for the commercial fishermen 
and the sports fishermen of Puget Sound 
and the Pacific Northwest. This prob- 
lem can be traced to two major causes, 
fishing with small-mesh nets by the Jap- 
anese, and predators. Negotiations with 
Japan are being undertaken to bring 
about a solution to the former, but 
something positive should be done in 
an attempt to solve the latter problem. 

I have offered*a bill that I believe is 
a practical method of controlling one 
of the most common predators, the dog- 
fish shark. This salmon-eating fish has 
increased in numbers during the past 
few years, both in west-coast waters and 
in the waters off the Northeast Atlantic 
coast. 

This fish is a serious problem to the 
salmon industry of my district and fish- 
eries in general. Many tons of valuable 
commercial and sports fish are lost and 
thousands of dollars spent because of 
damage by dogfish to fishing gear. This 
means great losses to the fishermen of 
the Second District who rely on salmon 
runs for their livelihood, and affects the 
sports fisherman. Sports fishing in my 
disctrict is part of another industry, 
tourism. Poor fishing caused by these 
predators means potential reduction in 
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incomes for resort operators. My bill 
would provide payment of bounties on 
dogfish to encourage the destruction of 
this menace. 

I might point out that at one time 
the dogfish provided income because of 
its medicinal properties. Today, syn- 
thetics have replaced the value of these 
properties, leaving no incentive to take 
dogfish shark commercially. This may 
account for the rapid increase of dogfish 
in Pacific coast waters during the past 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Congress can give 
prompt attention to this legislation be- 
cause of the seriousness of the problem. 
The destruction of this predator must 
be accomplished so we can protect one 
of our most vital natural resources.‘ 








Pay TV Presents the Great Danger of Fill- 
ing the Pockets of Few and Emptying 
the Pockets of Many 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the accom- 
panying article concerning pay TV, by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, came to my 
desk—I read it and liked it. I think 
others would want to read Dr. Peale’s 
discussion concerning a minister’s point 
of view, regarding pay television. The 
article follows: 

Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE DISCUSSES Pay 
TELEVISION 


“It’s simple. Pay TV won’t pay. The peo- 
ple can’t afford it.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, one of the Na- 
tion’s best-known clergymen and authors, 
who has appeared frequently on the air, 
made this observation in a recent interview. 

“Sure, I’ve been thinking about pay TV, 
and so have other church leaders with whom 
I’ve had private shop talk; but we’ve been 
reluctant to declare ourselves publicly be- 
cause the situation is fraught with politics. 
I think it is important to speak up now,” he 
said, “especially since the people are gaining 
premature comfort from the decision of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
postpone a trial test of pay television. This 
is the time to build strength.” 

Dr. Peale, who believes in positive think- 
ing and confident living, as espoused in his 
best-selling books, also believes that positive 
action should be taken against positive 
greed. 

As pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City and founder of the Ameri- 
can Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 
he drew on his own experience to document 
his conviction about free TV. 

“When I go out on lecture tours to raise 
money for my foundation and other services, 
I charge a modest admission fee,” he said. 
“I discovered that the people cannot afford 
even this small amount. It simply is a fact 
that most people are living on strict budgets. 
When our official crgan, Guideposts, failed 
to get some subscribers to renew at the tiny 
cost of $2 a year, we sent out a questionnaire 
to learn why. Nearly every withdrawal was 
based on the budget factor—mind you, $2 
was important to most budgets on a yearly 
basis.” 
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Asked what he thought about the fee to 
see a religious service on television, Dr. Peale 
said: 

“It’s well to remember that in actual 
church, if the plate is passed, contributions 
are strictly voluntary. Imagine my saying 
to my parishicners, ‘I don’t intend to preach 
a sermon until you pay me 50 cents.’” 

How does Dr. Peale weigh the power of 
television? “It is formidable, of course,” he 
said. “The greatest showcase for the manu- 
facturer of goods to advertise his wares; the 
greatest medium whereby a clergyman might 
persuade the viewer to allow religion to work 
in his life, to let it give him victory over his 
problems. * * * TV, in many respects, sets 
the tone, morals, idealism, and conditioning 
of the American mind. 

“There is no question in my mind but that 
TV is in the public domain. It belongs to 
the people, like the beaches, the right-of- 
way. 

“So many people are lonely,” he said. “Un- 
fortunately, their inner resources are lim- 
ited—I mean intellectually. They find them- 
selves with nothing to do, day and night, and 
no money to go out on the town.” 

Dr. Peale recalled a sight on one of his 
numerous train trips through the country. 
“I remember going through Baltimore,” he 
said. “I saw this forest of TV antennas on 
a whole score of pathetic-looking, poor-dis- 
trict houses. It was symbolic, as if those 
antennas were being sent up by all those 
people into the heavens for something, some- 
thing nice, to come into their homes. 

“Let’s not forget the aged and the handi- 
capped,” Dr. Peale went on. “There are so 
many. My brother, Dr. Robert Clifford Peale, 
says that in about 80 percent of the homes 
he visits on his medical rounds there is at 
least 1 elderly person on the premises either 
living on a small fixed pension or supported 
by his children. Often his eyes are glued 
to the TV set. I feel that TV is to the aged 
and disabled what braille is to the blind.” 

Does Dr. Peale have anything to say against 
TV programing as it is today? 

“Well,” Dr. Peale said in his perky drawl, 
“sometimes one thinks of it as a bad, metal- 
lic, inane mechanical screech getting into 
your nervous system. But as long as it keeps 
its good taste, it is a great force for educa- 
tion, enlightenment, and pleasure.” 

And the possible elimination of commer- 
cials, sometimes labeled objectionable by 
some club and church groups? 

“First of all,” Dr. Peale said, “it would be 
unfair to the advertiser who perhaps 
wouldn’t sell as much of his product as he 
does now, and then the American people 
would be footing the bill of higher prices. 
Secondly, I do not feel that commercials are 
a corrupting force.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Peale are the parents of 2 
daughters, 15 and 23, and a son, 21. “Our 
family could afford pay TV,” Dr. Peale ad- 
mitted frankly, “but we’re all against it be- 
cause pay TV presents the great danger of 
filling the pockets of the few and emptying 
the pockets of the many. This is a case 
where the interests of the smallest citizen 
who is lacking in influence must be pro- 
tected. 

“Let’s look at what we’ve got on present 
TV,” Dr. Peale said. “There are many rich, 
regular hours of free religious programing 
and family counseling each week. Pay TV 
champions have not come up yet with any 
plans for providing such public service, to 


say nothing of news, science, and other edue . 


cational shows not classified pure entertain- 
ment. On the other hand, heads of the 
broadcasting networks, such as Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Robert Sarnoff of NBC, 
have shown a sense of responsibility to the 
public. There is a growing number of food- 
for-thought programs for which free time, 
and often technical production are pro- 
vided.” 

Dr. Peale’s favorite programs are: The 
Lineup, I Love Lucy, Person to Person, 
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Dean Pike, and This Is Your Life. He was 
paid tribute over the latter about 3 years 
ago. He also loves westerns, especially 
Wyatt Earp. Dr. Peale pointed out that 
other cowboy. sagas, such as Gunsmoke and 
Have Gun, Will Travel, often weave moral 
messages into their shows. 

Revealing that in his talks with other re- 
ligious leaders he has never found a single 
clergyman who was in favor of pay televi- 
sion, Dr. Peale announced he would seek an 
open, interfaith study-group meeting with 
leaders of all denominations. This he in- 
tends to do upon his return from a visit to 
the Middle East. “I think we must help 
the people prove that the fallacies of pay 
television are so great that its proponents 
would outsmart themselves and lose money. 

“Pay television is a form of tax; the 
scheme won’t take hold. But,” Dr. Peale 
concluded, “we must do all we can to pre- 
vent it.” 





Stadium Bill Signed, Ending 50-Year 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
highly pleased with the final action by 
President Eisenhower when he signed the 
bill on Monday to provide a modern 
stadium for the Nation’s Capital. This 
culminated efforts on behalf of many 
people over a period of more than 50 
years. 

Nearly 15 years ago, I proposed legisla- 
tion with a view of providing such a 
facility for Washington. Some 10 years 
ago, I introduced a stadium bill. I have 
had the feeling that a facility of this 
kind was imperative for this city, which 
is not only the Capital of the United 
States, but looked upon as a center of 
operation in many, Many ways through- 
out the world. 

Many people have cooperated in this 
effort and even though there has been 
controversy, it is a tribute to the people 
of Washington that these differences 
have been resolved and through their 
cooperation this program finally is 
assured, 

I would like to pay a special tribute to 
one who has been methodic and untiring 
in his efforts toward this action. William 
N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the House Dis- 
trict Committee, has on more than one 
occasion been the motivating factor that 
prevented our efforts in the last few 
years from subsiding. He has cooperated 
with the committee and pursued the sug- 
gestions that we have made that kept the 
program alive. A debt of gratitude and 
special thanks are due him for his co- 
operation and constant efforts. ; 

An article appeared in the Star, Mon- 
day afternoon of this week, with refer- 


ence to the stadium and something about . 


its history. In order that it too may be 
made a part of the record, under unani- 
mous consent, I include this article with 
these remarks in the REcorbD: 





July 31 
StTapiuM BIL, SIGNED, ENDING 50-Yrar Ficut 
(By Grace Bassett) 

President Eisenhower toda 
to give Washington a $0,000 ae 

His signature made law out of 
reflecting half a century of commu 
to win a model sports arena for the 
of Columbia.. The stadium will be located 
near the armory between Independence and 
Constitution Avenues. 

For the last 2 years, the drive has been 
led by William N. McLeod, Jr., clerk of the 
House District Committee. His orders came 
from a Representative from the Deep South 
with no constituents to serve nor votes to win 
by his compaign. 

Representative Harrts, Democrat of Arkan. 
sas, began championing a stadium in the 
Halls of Congress 9 years ago. A chairman 
of a House District Subcommittee, he steered 
through legislation in 1944 for a stadium. 
museum, to be run by a Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commission. 

BALKED BY DISSENSION 

The aluminum-topped, marble-faced 
dream never was built because nobody could 
figure out how to finance it. The idea was 
buffeted about in Congress for a decade ag 
civic leaders split on stadium sites. 

Through the years, the relatively obscure 
Arkansas Representative rose to become a 
powerful, controversial House investigator of 
influence peddling in Washington, He kept 
the stadium top-drawer business. 

Mr. Harris received a telephone call in 
Arkansas in September of 1956 from Mr, 
McLeod about reviving legislation. 

George Marshall, owner of the W: 
Redskins football team, had knocked on House 
District Committee doors with a new idea; 

BILL DRAFT ORDERED 


“Authorize an engineering study of finan- 
cing, design, and location snags that have 
blocked the stadium for years,” he said, 
Then, on the basis of a sensible plan, Con- 
gress would be willing to call for construc. 
tion, Mr. Marshall reasoned. 

When Mr. McLeod put the idea to Repre- 
sentative Harris, orders went out. The law- 
maker told. Mr, McLeod to draft a bill. Mr. 
Hargis’ prime concern was setting on a loca- 
tion. He was encouraged by Mr. McLeod's 
report. that business leaders had promised 
to work for a public subscription of bonds 
to finance the arena. 

Federal appropriations for the stadium 
were blocked repeatedly in past Congresses 
as “giveaways.” 

Hundreds of conferences began. They 
were to occupy many days and nights of 
Mr. McLeod’s time for the next 2 years. 
George F, Shea, Armory Board chairman and 
lawyer; Floyd Akers, auto dealer; John A. 
Reilly, banker; .and Robert E. McLaughlin, 
District Commissioner, cooperated. 

They were prodded by Mr. Marshall, who 
held out the lure of long-term contracts at 
a new stadium. They were pressed by Cal- 
vin Griffith’s threats to move the Washing- 
ton Senators out of town because of lagging 
reecipts at the old Griffith Stadium. 

LIMITS SET 

Edward R. Carr, the real-estate developer, 
was instrumental in bringing Mr. M 
and Mr. Griffith into preliminary stadium 
discussions. 7 : 

As drafted, the 1957 Harris bill set a % 
million limit on stadium costs. The Armory 
Board was to hire consultants to draw UP 
final plans, which in turn would be 
Congress the following year before construc 
tion began. 

The board hired the New York firm of 
Praeger-Kavanagh-Waterbury, which recoil 
mended: ; 

A stadium to be set on the ctreular we 
of land ringed by Constitution and Ine 
pendence Avenues east of the Armory. | 

Financing by bonds issued to the oo 
by the Armory Board and guaranteed Py! », 
Federal Government. , 
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Transfer of land from the Interior Depart- 
ment go the Armory Board on a 30-year 
jease. At the end of 30 years, the stadium 
would revert to the Federal Government, 
along with the site. 

Back went Mr. McLeod and Mr. Shea to 
draft amendments to the 1957 law. 

DIFFICULTIES DISPELLED 


new bill, just signed by the President, 
cha financing and site questions of 
Congress. Mainly, difficulties faded after the 
hrase written into the bill by Mr. McLeod 
that the stadium would be constructed in 
substantial accordance with the Praeger- 
Kavanagh-Waterbury report. 

This called for lifting the $6 million cost 
limit from the old law. Substituted was a 
variable price tag from $7 to $8 million, de- 
pending on how bonds sold and which de- 
sign was adopted. 

The United States Treasury backed the 
bond issue, under terms of the bill. Con- 
gressional fears that the stadium eventually 
would be a drain on the Treasury were 
allayed by a proviso that District Commis- 
sioners would budget money annually to 
make up the difference between bond pay- 
ments and stadium receipts, if need be. 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Commissioners were authorized by the bill 
to borrow from the Treasury if Congress re- 
fused the budget items. Loans would have 
to be repaid, with interest, by District tax- 
payers. So the bill made the stadium a 
clear local responsibility. 

Representative Harris and cosponsor Sen- 
ator BrsLe, Democrat of Nevada, blue-pen- 
ciled from the drafted bill a promise that 
bonds would be tax free. That satisfied the 
Treasury, which otherwise would have ob- 
jected to backing the issue even through 
loans. 

To assure the land transfer, Mr. McLeod 
gained from Interior Secretary Seaton a 
pledge to lease the site to the Armory Board 
for a@ reasonable sum. “What is reason- 
able?” pressed Mr. McLeod, The Secretary 
said $100. 

The words “substantial accordance” also 
settled the site dispute, at least to the satis- 
faction of Congress. Praeger-Kavanagh- 
Waterbury called the grassy oval of land 
beside the Anacosta the most desirable site. 

So the bill as passed does not bind spon- 
sors to the tract. But the intent of Congress 
to place the stadium there is clear. 

With this language, Representative Harris 
was able to block brickbats thrown at the 
stadium on the House floor by economy- 


‘minded Republican Representatives Gross 


of Iowa and ScHENCK of Ohio. 

Five typographical errors caught in the 
Senate sent the bill back to the House for 
final passage. There, House District Com- 
mittee Chairman McMrian,~- Democrat of 
South Carolina, spent the afternoon on the 
floor with the bill in his coat pocket. 

Thanks to his evening defense against 
Representative O’KonsKr, Republican of 


Wisconsin, stadium 1 lation we 
White House. ag pls Se 
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Farley Is Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





“ Thursday, July 31, 1958 
‘MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
Mg Clipping appeared in the Saas 


eWs, &@ prominent paper in 
district, Its insertion was requested by 


Therefore, I very much appreciate having 
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Congressman KEocH, of New York, in 
line with congressional courtesy to me. 
I am sure Mr. Farley is a nationwide 
character and his whereabouts interest- 


ing. 
FarR.LEY Is Back 


At the 1940 Democratic convention Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, of Virginia, placed in 
nomination the name of James A. Farley. 
He had left a sick bed to do so, because ‘he 
shared Farley's determination to oppose a 
third term. 

Neither Glass nor Farley had any illusions 
as to the outcome. Mr. Roosevelt received 
946 delegate-votes against Farley’s 72. But 
the seed of protest against a third term bore 
fruit, eventually resulting in a constitutional 
amendment to forbid what, until then, had 
been an unwritten, law. 

That break with F. D. R. marked the end 
of Big Jim’s open participation in politics. 
He resigned as Postmaster General and be- 
came first chairman of the board of the 
Coca Cola Export Corporation. He now is 
its president. 

Now, presumably after “the pause that re- 
freshes,” the 70-year-old Farley (who has 
not.held elective office since the one term he 
served in New York Assembly in 1923) has 
suddenly announced his candidacy for New 
York’s United States senatorial nomination. 

It was the biggest bit of totally unexpected 
political news in some time. It seems to 
have caught that State’s Democratic big- 
wigs completely off guard. 

If, after an 18-year absence from active 
politics, Jim Farley manages to capture the 
top spot on the State ticket, the comeback 
will be one for the books. 





H. R. 13247, National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter written by me to the Honorable 
Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
the State of Indiana Department of 
Public Instruction, under date of July 
28, 1958, in regard to H. R. 13247, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958: 

JULY 28, 1958. 
Hon. WILBUR YounG, 
State Superintendent, Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear SUPERINTENDENT YOUNG: This letter 
is in response to your communication of July 
21, in which you summarize the results of 
a study of mathematics and science educa- 
tion in Indiana schools in support of your 
opposition to the enactment of H. R. 13247, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

As a Member of Congress representing the 
Eighth District of Indiana, I am deeply in- 
terested in the status of education in our 
State and throughout the Nation. In this 
time of peril for our Nation, during which it 
has become increasingly Obvious that the 
quality of American education is a decisive 
factor in our s le to preserve our free- 
dom, I also feel that there is an urgent na- 
tional interest in the kind and amount of 
education available to our young people. 
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the information you forwarded and your 
views regarding H. R. 13247. 

It is extremely gratifying to me that In- 
diana boys and girls are doing so well in 
mathematics and science and that Indiana 
schools provide such opportunities for aca- 
demic achievement. The teachers of Indiana 
are obviously doing a good job, and we 
should all be thankful that we have these 
men and women who have dedicated them- 
selves to the most important work of a 
democracy—the education of our youth. 

I think that we can all agree, however, 
that we cannot be satisfied with the quality 
of education—in Indiana or in the Nation— 
until it is the very best that we can make it. 
After the most careful consideration of the 
facts available to me, including those pre- 
sented in your study, I cannot agree that 
they prove that H. R. 13247 should not be 
enacted. On the contrary, I think that the 
great mass of reliable information on the 
needs and deficiencies of American education 
conclusively proves that this legislation is 
needed and that its enactment is vital to 
national security. It was on this basis that 
President Eisenhower requested enactment 
of legislation along these lines early this 
year. Recently the President has reempha- 
sized his support of H. R. 13247, which in 
large measure would carry out his recom- 
mendations. Based upon my own review of 
the available facts, I agree with the Presi- 
dent in this matter. I think you are entitled 
to know my reasons for taking this position. 

First, your letter deals largely with schol- 
arships. A Federal scholarship program is 
merely one feature of this legislation, and 
perhaps not the most important one. The 
bill would authorize Federal assistance to 
help and encourage the States to improve 
counseling and guidance services in the 
schools so that more of our able youngsters 
will be identified and properly encouraged 
to study the hard subjects in high school 
‘and prepare to continue their education in 
college. 

Your own study demonstrates conclusively 
that, even in Indiana, youngsters are not 
making the most of their abilities in sub- 
jects of critical importance to themselves 
and to the Nation. On pages 3 and 4 of 
your study it is shown that, of the ninth 
grade students taking science and mathe- 
matics tests, 58 percent showed a knowledge 
of mathematics and 36 percent showed a 
Khowledge of physical science above their 
grade level, and 61.6 percent and 50.7 per- ° 
cent were above the national norms respec- 
tively in mathematics and science. (If In- 
diana is only average, the least we could 
expect is that 50 percent of Indiana stu- 
dents be above the national average in these 
subjects—without even inquiring as to 
whether our national average attainment is 
high enough.) 

Yet, on page 2, the study shows that 
among graduating seniors, only 11 percent 
had actually taken 4 years of mathematics, 
and that nearly 75*percent had not taken 
more than 2 years of mathematics. Worse, 
it shows that only 2 percent had actually 
taken 4 years of science, and that nearly 
85 percent had taken no more than 2 years 
of science. Surely you will agree, as an edu- 
cator, “that these 3d and 4th year high 
school mathematics and science courses are 
essential to the well-rounded academic edu- 
cation of children who have ability to take 
them—and are absolutely (necessary for a 
student who plans to take college courses in 
mathematics and science. Unfortunately, 
the situation nationally is about the same 
as in Indiana. United States Office of Edu- 
cation studies indicate that only 1 high 
school student out of 8 takes trigonometry 
or solid geometry. This might be contrasted 
with the Soviet Union where science and 
mathematics are required study for all sec- 
ondary school students for each of the final 
4 years of secondary schooling. I feel that 
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the assistance provided by the bill to help 
improve testing, counseling, and guidance 
services in our schools would help reverse 
this condition. 

The bill would provide assistance to the 
States to provide the modern ‘laboratory 
and instructional equipment needed by the 
schools to properly teach mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. Your study 
did not deal with the needs of Indiana 
schools for such equipment, but the lack of 
modern equipment is generally recognized 
as one of the major problems of giving 
effective instruction in these vital subjects. 
For instance, in the field of foreign lanugage 
instruction, the report-of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on this leg- 
islation (p. 10) reveals that only 60 high 
schools in this country have electronic 
laboratory equipment for drill in hearing 
and speaking the foreign languages offered. 

H. R. 13247 would authorize the commis- 
sioner of education to contract with colleges 
and universities for the establishment and 
operation of foreign language institutes and 
foreign language and area studies centers in 


order to provide advanced training for ele-, 


mentary, high school, and college teachers 
of modern foreign languages and to provide 
training for individuals in extremely im- 
portant languages which are not taught in 
the United States. I think the necessity for 
improving our understanding and command 
of languages is perfectly obvious. I agree 
with the President that this program will 
make a solid contribution to our national 
security and will help meet the growing 
needs for people with a knowledge of lan- 
guages on the part of the Military Estab- 
lishment, science, the diplomatic corps, 
business, and industry, and education. Did 
you know that over half of our American 
high schools offer no courses in a foreign 
language, and that less than 15 percent of 
our high school students study a foreign 
language? By contrast, 40 percent of the 
high school students in the Soviet Union are 
studying English. It seems to me that this 
bill will make it possible for a number of 
Indiana foreign language teachers to further 
develop their skills and knowledge to their 
benefit and to the benefit of their students. 
I would think that you would welcome such 
an opportunity for them. 

The bill provides for Federal participation 
in the establishment of university loan 
funds. in order that more deserving college 
students can be assisted in completing their 
education. These funds, which account 
for a large item ($220 million over 4 years) 
of the cost of the whole bill, would be re- 
turned, with interest, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Your study does not cover the 
need in Indiana colleges and universities for 
additional loan funds for deserving Indiana 
students, but the need for such assistance 
has been amply demonstrated in the reports 
of colleges and universities to the United 
States Office of Education in its study of 
institutional student financial aid. 

Nor does your letter or study deal with 
the needs in Indiana, or nationally, for as- 
sistance in expanding graduate education in 
order to increase the number of qualified 
college and university teachers who, in turn, 
educate the scientists, doctors, teachers, 
economists, linguists, engineers, and other 
highly educated people required by a strong 
America. Yet the bill you ask me to oppose 
would provide such assistance to graduate 
students and, through them, to the institu- 
tions in which they are doing advanced work 
in their fields. There are only about 9,000 
earned doctor of philosophy degrees awarded 
annually in the United States. Yet, the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School estimated that only about 
5,000 of the recipients of these degrees enter, 
or are engaged in, college teaching—whereas 
it is estimated that our colleges and uni- 
versities will need a minimum of 15,000 new 
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faculty members each year during the next 
12 to 15 years. Where are they to come from? 
One obvious answer is that a good many 
will not have completed the full education 
needed for teaching at the highest academic 
levels—as is often the case right now. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of new college teachers 
had a doctoral degree; the figure today is 
28 percent. You must be aware of the seri- 
ous consequences of this trend for higher 
education. I feel that our needs in this re- 
spect are so seribus—and the consequences 
to education so grave—that Federal assist- 
ance is required in the national interest. 

The bill would also authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education, through grants or con- 
tracts, to initiate the conduct of research and 
experimentation in more effective utilization 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated media for educational purposes. The 
House committee felt that such a program of 
research would hold a great promise of im- 
proved methods in education which could, 
in turn, be utilized by schools and colleges 
in Indiana and elsewhere in the Nation to 
great advantage. 

Finally—and it represents only a part of 
this proposed legislation—I come back to the 
single relevant question which your letter 
and the study raises with respect to E. R. 
13247, the need for scholarship assistance. 

Nationally, a number of reliable studies 
have demonstrated that a substantial num- 
ber of our most able boys and girls—those 
who have the potential ability to become 
scientists, or engineers, or teachers, or other 
badly needed professionals—do not go on to 
college. Some drop out even before complet- 
ing high school. Part of the reason for this 
loss—a loss of abilities we cannot as a Na- 
tion afford—undoubtedly lies in inadequate 
procedures for identifying able youngsters 
and for properly motivating them by expert 
counseling and guidance. Another reason is 
the lack of financial ability to pursue a col- 
lege education. Through whatever com- 
bination of reasons, most estimates are that 
about one-half of our high-school graduates 
in the top 30 percent of their class academi- 
cally do not go on to college. 

But I shall confine my observations to the 
results of the study conducted in our State 
which you believe demonstrates that Fed- 
eral scholarships are not needed to enable In- 
diana boys and girls to go to college, or to 
stimulate more of them to prepare for col- 
lege by taking the “hard” courses—such as 
trigonometry—in high school. Let us look 
at the facts. 

Your first false assumption with respect 
to this study is that only those intending to 
study mathematics or science in college 
should get stholarships. The scholarship 
aid in H. R. 13247 would not be so restricted. 
Our national security needs include mathe- 
maticians and scientists and linguists but 
are much broader. We needed educated men 
and women in all fields. We need gifted 
economists, political analysts (and political 
leaders), historians, teachers in all fields, 
philosophers, and administrators. But your 
inquiry was directed only to the need for 
scholarships on the part of those students 
who wished to study mathematics or science. 

Secondly, among those who were capabie 
of pursuing college work successfully, only 
those scoring in an extremely high percentile 
were considered eligible. 

Thirdly, if financial assistance was needed 
at all, it is difficult for me to understand how 
aid ranging as low as $10 could be of much 
assistance. 

The study, however, did not really answer 
the pertinent question; How many boys 
and girls in Indiana who graduate from 
high school with the ability and desire to 
successfully pursue a course of higher edu- 
eation are unable to do so beeause of fi- 
nancial inability? 

Fortunately, we do have some reliable in- 
formation on this question, A study of 






60,000 high school juniors and seniors ( 
resenting a scientifically selecteg ample 
group) sponsored by the highly respected 
National Science Foundation and 


by the Educational Testing Sener ae 


Princeton, N. J, led to the conclusion 
higher education is still losing up to = 
half of the top 380 percent or 80 of the 
Nation’s high school seniors and that each 
year * * * between 60,000 and 100,000 highly 
able secondary school graduates with apti- 
tude and interest for college fail to continue 
their education for financial reasons. In 
1957, according to a research brief issued 
by the research division of your depart. 
ment, 38,165 students graduated from the 
public high schools of Indiana (and we must 
keep in mind that the scholarships 

by this bill would also be available for quali- 
fied private school graduates). One-third 
of this group—at least—must have had the 
ability to do college work. That would 
mean over 12,700 in the top third of the 
group which graduated in 1957. If Indiana 
is typical of the Nation, a good working 
hypothesis is that one-half of those top- 
third students—or about 6,350 Indiana boys 
and girls of exceptional ability—did not go 
on to college for financial reasons, 

Now, granted, a great many of the gradu- 
ates who were not in the top-third group did 
go to college. But it is the loss of these 
most able youngsters which must be of great 
concern to Indiana and to the Nation, 

Let’s approach this question of need for 
Federal scholarship help from another 
angle—which apparently was not considered, 
How many able Indiana boys and girls drop 
out of school before the senior year in high 
school? How many of these, if they knew 
(perhaps through improved counseling and 
guidance which this bill you oppose would 
help provide) that it would be financially 
possible for them to go on to college, might 
finish high school? Your study doesn’t at- 
tempt to answer such questions. However, 
your own department of public instruction, 
in a May 1954 research bulletin entitled 
“Holding Power of the Schools of Indiana,” 
reveals that for every 100 Indiana boys and 
girls who started first grade in the years 
between 1937 and 1941 only 55 finished high 
school, And among the recommendations 
your department made to improve this situ- 
ation was provide better counseling services. 
Don’t you think that another aid might 
be to provide a greater assurance that an 
able child who worked hard in school would 
be able to go to college despite his lack 
of financial ability? 


To conclude, I cannot agree that this” 


limited study shows that Federal help is 
unnecessary. On the contrary, the facts 
point the other way. I think that the 
teachers, the studerits, and the parents of 
Indiana need all the help they cam get # 
improve the quality of educational oppor 
tunity for Indiana young people. I believe 
that a careful reading of the bill, H B 
13247, would reveal the genuine help it 
would give to schools all over the Nation. 
Therefore, I am enclosing a copy of the bill, 
a@ copy of the committee report which ¢x- 
plains what the bill would provide and & 


copy of the President’s letter of July 7 #0 


Representative SruyvEsANT W: in 
support of H. R. 13247. I hope that when you 
have had a chance to study these public 
documents you may change your and 
ask me to support this progressive legisla- 
tion which is needed by Indiana and the 
Nation. 

In these days of guided missiles, satellites 
and other advanced weapons of war, the de- 
fense of our country is so dependent 
scientific research, and the training of . 
brainpower to carry on this work, Sa 
cannot afford the luxury of arguing Wae™ 
the local, county, State or National Gove: 
ment should perforni this training 
The defense of America is primarily the 07 
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ral Government, but in this In- 
. cove all the aa of eae 
; work ether see that the 
en 20d ward of America leads that 
of all the world. Certainly there is no strife 
in Russia among the various agencies of its 
vernment as to which one will carry out 
Enis function. America cannot afford to 

fall behind in this field. 


incerely yours, 
" . WINFIELD K. DENTON, 


Member of Congress. 





Address by the Korean Ambassador, 
Dr. You Chan Yang 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, my 
good friend Dr. You Chan Yang, ap- 
peared before the assembled representa- 
tives to Girls Nation on the campus of 
the American University on July 30, 
1958. 

Girls Nation is an annual mock gov- 
ernment sponsored by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, and is the sequel to the 
Girls State in the various States. 

This outstanding group of young 
women were moved and inspired by the 
remarks by Dr. Yang, and I want to in- 
sert them in the REcorRD: 

My young American friends, for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, I consider it a real 
privilege to be invited to address the Girls 
Nation. This year, as last year, I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to chat with you 
charming young ladies for two reasons. 
First, I have long admired the tremendous 
good work done by both the American Legion 
and the American Legion Auxiliary in their 
Boys State and Girls State programs and 
their climaxes, the annual nations held here 
in Washington. I have long been of the be- 
lief that the Legion, through these programs, 
is providing the best practical exercise in 
American citizenship. 

Tam delighted to be here, secondly, be- 
cause I can come to you as a father of a 
young lady of your own age. I know that 
my own daughter, Sheila, were she here, 
Would thoroughly enjoy this program. 

Beneath the veneer of slang and sophisti- 
tation attributed to the youth of today, I 
believe that most American young ladies 
ate gravely concerned about their own future 
and the future of their Nation, in these awe- 
some, atomic times. The mere fact that 
you young ladies have gathered here in such 
& serious venture today illustrates that 
serious thinking is being done on all levels 
by the yoyith of the United States. 

No oné could have expressed more aptly 

tenor Fn ‘ew times than did Charles 

» about a hundred years ago, in the 

eo lines of his great novel, A Tale of 
Cities. With the events in the Middle 
nes Teaching a crescendo gnd as we antici- 
ia = next 2 weeks the summit 
of - ne ae _—_ a the words 
were a century nom Pplicable today as they 
om aac a of times, it was the worst 
age of fo € age of wisdom, it was the 
tt was ee it was the epoch of belief, 
season of. epoch of incredulity, it was the 
it light, it was the season of darkness, 
of ae the spring of hope, it was the winter 

\ despair, we had everything before us, 
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we had nothing before us, we were all going 
direct to heaven, we were all going direct 
the other way—in short, the period was so 
far like the present period, that some of 
its noisiest authorities insisted on its being 
received, for good or for evil, in the super- 
lative degree of comparison only.” 

These ‘are the worst of times, because it 
should be obvious to all that the Middle East 
crisis is a new variation of the proxy war 
tactics of the Soviet Union. Surely, there 
can be no doubt about who instigated the 
revolts in Lebanon and Iraq. About 2 
months ago, I prepared a speech, which was 
delivered at Rockford, Ill., on June 13, in 
which I said in part: “I believe that it is 
far less than coincidental that riotings and 
bombings erupted in Lebanon just at a time 
when Nasser of Egypt was paying a courtesy 
call in Moscow.” To a number of us here 
in Washington, the bloody sequence of 
events in the Middle East was not only 
clearly predictable but expected. The tragic 
frustrating part of it was that we could not 
seem to be able to awaken the free world 
so as to forestall the grim consequences. 
In a larger sense, the Middle East crisis has 
thus many of the earmarks of the Korean 
problem. It is, as President Eisenhower 
pointed out in his message to the-people of 
the United States, the pretension of “civil” 
war. It is the pattern of the Communists 
seeking to subjugate by the indirect aggres- 
sion of terrorism, assassination and bluff. 

These are the worst of times also because 
many of us are apprehensive that the over- 
all world pattern of Communist intent 
might not be clearly perceived. Also, we 
are concerned because we are apprehensive 
that the Communists may succeed in their 
strategy of talk and trickery until they are 
ready for an armed showdown. We are con- 
cerned that the free world’s position might 
again be weakened as it was as a result of 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. Most im- 
portant of all, we are gravely afraid that the 
United Nations itself might be further 
weakened in its effectiveness, should the 
Communists succeed in preventing valid ex- 
pressions of opinions and important votings 
in that organization. 

On the other hand, it is the best of all 
worlds because the American people awak- 
ened in time to the grave danger which con- 
fronted them. Also, the tremulous cries of 
those fearful of direct Soviet intervention 
in World War III have proved hollow. To 
the contrary, as President Syngman Rhee 
has often argued and as events in the Far 
East have proved again and again, when the 
Soviet Union is confronted with a show of 
strength, it backs down and seeks to appear 
to be reasonable. Think back a moment. 
In your wildest imagination, did you be- 
lieve that even a month ago you expected 
Khrushchev to come to the United States? 
No. And while it is true that negotiations 
are still underway as to who will represent 
the Arab states, have you stopped to think 
that for the first time the Soviet Union is 
not. insisting upon complete representation 
at a meeting by all of its phony satellite 
powers? Also, the crisis has had the effect 
of bringing the United States and Great 
Britain closer together in their views on the 
Middle East. Furthermore, the Security 
Council itself, including several nations not 
directly allied with the free world, voted 
10 to 1 against the Soviet Union. The 


~Soviet veto of the proposals to strengthen 


the United Nations force in the Middle East 
clearly revealed the bloodied Communist 
hand, and exposed the falseness of the Com- 
munist cry that they desire peace. 

You know and I know that the Soviet 
Union and its puppets can have peace any 
time they want it. We should have learned 
the lesson, too, that the best chances for 
peace lie in the concerted actions of the free 
world to maintain pressure constantly 
against the Communist world. 

One of the most important things we must 
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realize is that if the United Nations does not 
strengthen its authority, it may easily go 
the way of the old League of Nations. Let 
us take a specific case—the United Nations 
observer group in Lebanon, It was the 
weakness of the UNOGIL which led to the 
deteriorated situation in Lebanon and en- 
couraged the events in Iraq. Now, I know 
that you have been given different reports 
as to the actual events in Lebanon and you 
have been given criticism of the American 
action. But from my own files, I want to 
reveal certain other things to you. 

1. The UNOGIL patrols did not go out- 
side the passable roads. 

2. The UNOGIL patrols were confined to 
the daytime; yet the infiltration of men 
and securing of arms occurred at night. 

8. The UNOGIL included only those areas 
adjacent to opposition-controlled areas, not 
Rebel-held territory. 

4. The headquarters of the UNOGIL op- 
erations were located in a hotel in Beirut, 
from which nothing could be seen; in 
Zahleh, 40 kilometers from the border; and 
Saida, which is a coastal city. Needless to 
say these centers were absolutely useless. 

5. The UNOGIL observers could not enter 
any opposition-controlled areas unless they 
first secured a pass directly from the Rebel 
leader himself. 

6. When the observers were asked at the, 
press conference about their attitude, if 
and when they should find many non-Leba- 
nese among the Rebels, they answered: “We 
shall not try to verify that because we are 
not investigators.” 

It should be obvious that any United 
Nations Observer Group must have access 
to all danger areas anywhere in Lebanon, in 
the Middle East and in the world. It should 
likewise be obvious that if the United Na- 
tions cannot beef up those observation 
teams with an international police force, 
then the United States and its allies must 
be given the international authority to main- 
tain world order. 

The reason why, as a Korean, I may seem 
to intrude myself into the Middle East pic- 
ture is simply because we have seen this 
very scenario played over and over again. 
Between 1945 and 1948, repeatedly, United 
Nations efforts to enter North Korea for the 
simple purpose of observation were thwarted, 
Again and again the Communist world has 
refused permission for the United Nations 
supervision of elections in North Korea. 
Originally, this pattern led to the division of 
my country and ultimately to the Korean 
war. Sinoe the armistice agreement in 
1953 it has prevented a genuine political 
settlement of the Korean question. 

An almost identical pattern occurred in 
Indochina. The same tragic design exists 
in Germany. We would be foolish, indeed, 
if we closed our eyes to the obvious pattern 
in the Middle East. 

I am concerned about these times of 
crisis; also because I am afraid that our pre- 
occupation with the well-publicized events 
and our concentration on the summit meet- 
ing may prevent us from noting events of 
equally great significance that are and shall 
be taking place in the Far East. 

For example, in one southeast Asian 
country a rebellion against Communist in- 
filtration in the central government is being 
ruthlessly suppressed with the aid of actual 
military weapons and material provided by 
the Soviet Union. In the same area, the 
tiny country of Laos is now in critical dan- 
ger of being subverted by the Red tide of 
aggression. In my own country, we have 
seen a rash of outright acts of piracy in the 
air, The Communists in North Korea have 
increased their pressures tenfold during the 
past year hoping to break the economic and 
political back of my government. This they 
have attempted to do by stepping up their 
slanderous attacks upon my President and 
our Government and by seeking to isolate 
us economically through the conclusion of 
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trade agreement with our nearest neighbor, 
Japan. 

However, they have been unsuccessful. 
The recent election in the early part of May 
indicated that democracy is growing at a 
greater rate than ever before. We now have 
a flourishing two-party system. The incum- 
bent Liberal Party won a majority of the 
votes in an election noted for its peaceful 
atmosphere and good self-regulation. Com- 
munist efforts to disrupt that election were 
completely thrwarted. 

On August 15, our government will be cele- 
brating its 10th anniversary. This cele- 
bration will mark the first decade of the 
existence of the Republic of Korea. This is 
a good time for a summing up of our ac- 
complishments and a preview of our hopes 
for the future. 

When President Syngman Rhee was in- 
stalled as the first President of our country 
on August 15, 1948, in Seoul, he was faced 
with the enormous task of trying to create a 
functioning government in a half of a coun- 
try which had been liberated just 3 short 
years before from Japanese occupation and 
which was politically inexperienced and eco- 
nomically deficient. 

What has he accomplished? 

As I pointed out before, he worked for 
and is now achieving a genuine two-party 
democratic political system. I am amused 
by the Communist charge that our Presi- 
dent is a dictator. If he is, he is the only 
one in the history of the world who has as 
his vice president the outspoken leader of the 
opposition party. 

We have accomplished a number of nota- 
ble political reforms, such as direct voting 
privileges for both men and women, the es- 
tablishment of provincial councils, the en- 
couragement of political participation by our 
women, and a gradual expansion of sound 
foreign relationship with our friends abroad. 

In the economic field, although severed in 
two by artificial division, the Republic of 
Korea has achieved stability and is reaching 
more closely toward the goal of complete 
economic independence. Thanks to the 
wonderful aid provided principally by the 
United States and the United Nations, we 
have rehabilitated our textile industries, re- 
stored our rice production to better than 
prewar levels, and have laid the foundation 
for a vast industrial complex that shall ful- 
fill our hydroelectric power and fertilizer 
needs. We have constructed a new flat glass 
plant at Inchon, rehabilitated the cotton 
and woolen textile mills in Seoul, Taegu, and 
Pusan, and have put our coal and tungsten 
mines on a well-paying, productive basis. 

In the field of social welfare, we have con- 
structed dozens of hospitals and clinics, in- 
stituted programs for physicians and nurses, 
and have made my countrymen the most lit- 
erate nation in Asia. 

Several months ago, when I was home for 
consultation, I had an opportunity to go 
about the country and see for myself the re- 
markable signs of progress. Gradually the 
scars of Communist aggression are being 
erased. Smoke is coming from factory chim- 
neys. New housing developments are going 
up. My countrymen appear to be better 
clothed and better fed than ever before in 
my memory. During this past quarter, for 
the first time in a decade, the wholesale price 
indexes, instead of rising, actually declined. 
The money rates have remained stable now 
for the past 6 months, indicating that the 
dangerous problem of inflation is well on its 
way toward solution. If we can count upon 
continued American aid for the next year or 
two, and if the people in Washington will 
grant some of our specific requests for 
moneys for important new productive facili- 
ties, I feel sure that the time will come soon 
when Korea will no longer be a burden upon 
the American taxpayer. I hope that you will 
help us plead our case. 

It has been said that the first year of mar- 
Tiage is always the hardest and the first 10 
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years of any new country are also the hardest. 
We have had more than our share of troubles, 
but I think the way in which we have solved 
our problems indicates the inherent stability 
of my country and the dedication of my 
people. 

It was the great British historian, Toynbee, 
who has argued that the annuals of history 
are largely written by a people being chal- 
lenged; if they do not respond to the chal- 
lenge they are obliterated, but if they do 
respond to the challenge they become a great 
nation. Our past dedication has been one of 
challenge and response. 

Every day we constantly face new chal- 
lenges. The greatest challenge right now is 
the possibility that our corner of the world, 
and particularly our country, will gradually 
slip back into the dimmer memories of our 
American friends. I want you to recognize 
along with us that there is a “clear and pres- 
ent danger” on the Korean peninsula. First, 
there is a dangerous military imbalance cre- 
ated by the Chinese Communists by bringing 
in planes, rebuilding airstrips, and replenish- 
ing men and supplies. As far as we are con- 


cerned, the Communists have so persistently - 


and consistently violated the terms of the 
truce agreement that it does not in fact any 
longer exist. 

The real danger in Korea is that the great 
American people, with all of their humane- 
ness and easygoing way of life, may forget 
the horror that took place in Korea. It is 
well to remind ourselves from time to time 
of the bitter flavor of the free world’s defen- 
sive crusade in Korea. 

If you young women of America really 
want it, this can be the age of wisdom, the 
epoch of belief, the season of light, and the 
spring of hope. To paraphrase Dickens, we 
do, indeed, have everything before us, provid- 
ing we see the world facts as they really are, 
remain resolute, and harden ourselves against 
the Communist barrage of lies. 

It would be my hope that when you return 
to your respective States, you take every 
opportunity to tell your young associates how 
critical are these times and how necessary 
it is for Americans everywhere to be con- 
cerned with world affairs. I hope you will 
tell them something of the Korean cause. I 
hope you will tell them something of the 
growing desire of all the free peoples of the 
world for peace and security, a strengthened 
United Nations, and a turning back of the 
Red tide of aggression. 

While I am a doctor, I hope your final 
impression of me is not that of the Witch 
Doctor. I have tried to be simply a reporter, 
tell you not A Tale of Two Cities, but a tale 
of two worlds. Make no mistake about it: 
Should our world, the free world, be destroyed 
by the Communist world, there would never 
again be a Girls Nation; the liberty to enjoy 
whatever fads and strange music would die; 
and, indeed, life as we enjoy it now would no 
longer be possible. I have great faith in the 
youth of America, because of their energy, 
their enthusiasm, and their wonderful ar- 
ticulateness. I hope that you will accept the 
challenge to join in the leadership to preserve 
the free world. 

I thank you. 





Conditions in Poland 
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HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY > 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





July 31 
the Appendix. of the Recorp 
‘bf articles which have appeared =< 
the past days in the New York Times 
The events in Poland have causeq the 
greatest concern to all friends of the 
Polish people and to men of ali 
The situation in Poland is most pre- 
carious, and I insert these 
the interest of ¢larifying the picture 
There pela a objection, the artic) 
were 0 printed in REcorp 
as follows: ™_ : 
[From the New York Times of July 29, 1958] 
“Seen nheems i MPULSORY 
THE ION OF 
LIVERIES OF GRAIN AND Fossa e 


(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Warsaw, July 28.—Poland’s peasan 
told by the Government today on = 
would have to continue compulsory deliveries 
of grain and potatoes to the state, 

The decision to make deliveries - 
sory for this year’s harvest was taken by the 
Council of Ministers. It is important polit. 
ically as well as economically. 

After the political upheaval of 1956, when 
Wladyslaw Gomulka returned to power as 
first secretary of the Communist Party, the 
Government took several agricultural meas. 
ures to win the confidence of the Peasants, 
These included free sale of land, lower taxa- 
tion, the breaking up of most of the collec. 
tive farms and reduction of compulsory de- 
liveries of grain at fixed prices. 

The peasants also won the promise that 
compulsory deliveries at state prices—which 
are sometimes less than half of what the 
product would bring on the free market— 
‘would be terminated. Since 1956, compul- 
sory delivery of milk has been abolished, 
compulsory deliveries of wheat have been 
eut by one-third and the state price of 
wheat has been raised. 


REMINDER BY PEASANTS 


But peasant leaders have urged the Gov- 
ernment not to forget its promise to abolish 
compulsory deliveries. They said that the 
confidence of the farmers depended on keep- 
ing that promise. 

The fact that the peasants have achieved 
® measure of economic confidence ‘can be 
seen almost everywhere in the Polish coun- 
tryside. The peasants are putting more of 
their money into farms, as new brick build- 
ings, new barns, and new equipment show. 

Today’s announcement gave. new price 
concessions to the farmers but made it clear 
that the Government felt it could not now 
afford to abolish the compulsory deliveries. 

The Government explained its decision by 
pointing to Poland’s poor balance sheet for 
grain. Last year the country had to import 
about 1,200,000 tons of grains. This years 
floods will probably increase the food import 
bill and make Poland more dependent in 
shipments from the Soviet Union. 


STATE PRICE OF RYE RAISED 


The Government decision calls for 
pulsory delivery of 1,040,000 tons 
about the same amount as last year, But the 
Government has decided to raise the state 
price of rye by 25 percent, 150 zlotys for 200 
pounds, or about $6 at the official exehange 
rate. This increase is not likely to be wel- 
comed wildly by the peasants, who can 
almost twice as much for the rye they 
allowed to sell on the free market. 


Trybuna Ludu, the Co 
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of compulsory deliveries had not been per- 


ly shelved. The newspaper said the 
pam oe part of the transition from 
compulsory deliveries to a system of market 


purchasing. 


AssAIL PoLIsH REGIME FOR POLICE 
— INVASION OF SHRINE 

, July 28.—Official Roman Catholic 
ae creused the Polish Government to- 
day of having broken the law, violated the 
rights of citizens, and shocked the religious 
feelings of the nation. 

These charges, which brought church- 
state relations in Poland to the lowest point 
in 2 years, grew out of the invasion of the 
ancient monastery of Jasna Gora on July 21 

olish police. 

et cepieis of the search of the offices of a 
religious organization at the monastery 
have been carried so far by the Polish press. 
But the story of the incident at the pil- 
grimage city of Czestochowa is now known 
to all residents of that city and is beginning 
to circulate in Warsaw. 

Yesterday, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Primate of Poland, attended a special mass 
at Czestochowa at which a letter from the 
pishop of the city protesting the search as 
an insult to the shrine was read from the 


pulpit. 


Cc 


LEGAL ANALYSIS PREPARED 


Today, church sources close to the cardinal 
prepared a detailed account of the incident 
and a legal analysis. 

The importance of the controversy goes far 
beyond any legal issues. Jasna Gora, the 
Mountain of Light, is the holiest shrine in 
Poland. It has deep emotional and national 
connotations to most Poles as well as a re- 
ligious place in the history of the nation. 
The decision of the Government to search 
the offices on the monastery grounds was a 
grave one and a reflection of the belief of 
important Communists that the political 
powers of the church was growing. 


GATE FORCED BY MILITIA 


According to the version of the story given 
by church sources here, the first search party 
ransacked the offices of the religious institute 
directed by the cardinal, buffeted priests and 
Officeworkers, and cut telephone lines. Pil- 
grims on the grounds, according to this ac- 
count, protested the action. 

At 9 p. m., 6 hours after the search began, 
priests locked the gate for the evening. The 
police searchers then used a shortwave radio 
to call for help. 

About 200 helmeted militiamen, armed 
with truncheons, arrived in trucksa crashed 
through the gate, and attacked the crowd, 
according to this account, “beating up every- 
body without regard for women, children, or 
priests,” 

The sources said the state prosecutors had 
asserted they were looking for mimeographed 
material printed without having been passed 
by the censorship. The legal position taken 
by the church is that as a social organization 
it is exempt from censorship in certain cases. 

€ prosecution itself, in a drastic way, 
Violated legal order and essential citizens’ 
rights,” said the statement by the church 
sources. “This action must shock the whole 
nation, which has been hurt in its most 
delicate religious feelings.” 


_— 


[From the New York Times of July 30, 1958] 
Birr Wirs CHurch WmDENs IN PoLanp— 
GOVERNMENT AND CoMMUNIST Party Ac- 
CUSE CaTHOLICs oF ANTISTATE MOVES 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


ee, July 29.—The Polish Government 
» 9 ae Communist Party publicly recognized 
ae, the rapidly deepening rift between the 

and the Roman Catholic Church. Two 


TLloF Political attacks were directed agai 
church authorities, ig 
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The office of the prosecutor general ac- 
cused church officials of issuing publications 
with an antistate context directed against the 
existing regime. 

The prosecutor also charged that certain 
circles, apparently church circles, had put 
out false information about the police search 
of the monastery of Jasna Gora July 21 and 
warned that criminal proceedings would be 
started. 

In the second political move, the official 
theoretical monthly of the Communist Party 
printed a long and sharp article accusing 
the church of carrying on a nationwide po- 
litical campaign aimed at establishing the in- 
fluence of the church over the Government 
in the interests of reactionary social forces. 


RELATIONS GROW WORSE 


These two moves brought into the open 
the fact that relations between the church 
and the state, which both sides insist are 
vital for the stability of the nation, have 
taken a sharp, serious turn for the worse. 

The publication in Monday’s edition of the 
New York Times of a story of the incident 
at Jasna Gora, Poland’s holiest shrine, 
prompted today’s statement by the prose- 
cutor giving the Government’s account of 
the episode. But the search of the offices 
of a religious organization on the grounds of 
the sanctuary was a symptom of the de- 
teriorating church-state relations rather than 
its direct cause. 

This deterioration has been deeply disturb- 
ing church and state officials for weeks. At 
the moment nobody knows how far and 
deeply it will go. There is no mood of opti- 
mism in Warsaw at the moment. But on 
both sides there are leaders who feel it 
would be a disaster for the nation if the 
church-state agreement worked out in 1957 
was wrecked. 

Both sides have major complaints. 


COMPLAINTS OF COMMUNISTS 


The Polish Communist Party believes the 
church thinks the moment has come when 
its own strength and the trouble within the 
Communist world makes a church pciitical 
offensive possible. The party says the church 
has received rights in Poland not given to 
it in nations of the West but is abusing 
them for political aims. 

Party leaders say pilgrimages organized 
by the church are political rallies in disguise, 
that the church is violating state laws and 
that it is spreading intolerance of other 
faiths and encouraging attacks against non- 
believers. 

The Roman Catholic Church says the gov- 
ernment is interfering with church rights, 
particularly religious education, the distri- 
bution of charitable gifts from abroad and 
the organizing of pilgrimages and religious 
rededication. 

Jasna Gora and Szestochowa, the city in 
which it stands, are the symbols of Polish 
Roman Catholicism and to the church the 
search on the monastery grounds is proof 
that the state has decided to use its heavy 
weapons. 

The statement of the prosecutor’s office 
issued today said the search at the religious 
institute under the direction of Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski on the monastery grounds 
was conducted because illegal publishing was 
carried out on the premises, The statement 
said laws requiring approval by censorship 
and registration of implements of publica- 
tion, presumably mimeograph machines, had 
been violated. 

The statement went to say that a previous 
warning had been ignored and that the 
search July 21 had uncovered many publi- 
cations with an antistate context. The 
prosecutor said the church had used the 
monastery as @ cover for its illegal activi- 
ties of publication. 

According to the government version 10 
to 20 policemen were called in to put down 
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resistance in the monastery. Church sources 
in Czectochowa said there were 40 police- 
men. Church sources in Warsaw said there 
were 200 policemen. 

The prosecutor took note of comments 
made here yesterday by church sources. His 
statement said the information spread by 
these certain circles were lies and criminal 
action would be taken. 


STATEMENT MAY BE PUBLISHED 


The prosecutor’s statement is expected to 
be printed in tomorrow’s newspaper. This 
will be the first word Polish papers will have 
carried about the Gasna Gora incident. 

However, party members have before them 
now an even sharper criticism, issued by 
Nowe Drogy, official monthly publication of 
the Polish United Workers (Communist) 
Party. The article, written by Josef Siemek, 
deputy director of the press bureau of the 
Communist Party, carried an attack against 
Bishop Zdzislaw Golinski of Czestochowa. 
It accused him of having made a speech 
to lawyers on a pilgrimage that could be 
interpreted only as instruction to treat 
leniently persons who had committed eco- 
nomic crimes. 

“Will it not be justified if state authorities 
will not see the possibility of keeping in 
court service members of these pilgrimages 
and especially organizers to whom such in- 
structions are given?” asked the article. 

The article said church policy in Poland 
had become a political action and that the 
“Polish way” was being opposed “by the 
Vatican way, a way dictated by the raison 
d’etat of the International anti-Communist 
crusade of balancing on the brink of war.” 


{From the New York Times of July 31, 1958] 


PoLes ASK CHURCH TO MEET ON RiFTt—HIGH 
OFFICIALS SET PARLEY TODAY ON THE GROW- 
ING CRISIS IN RELATIONS 


(By A. M. Rosenthal) 


Warsaw, July 30.—The Polish Government 
has called high authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church to a special conference here 
tomorrow on the critically sharp relations 
between the church and the Communist 
regime. 

The decision to call the meeting was ac- 
cepted today by political circles here as a 
plain indication as to just how seriously the 
Government and the Communist Party took 
the disputes. between the church and the 
state. 

These disputes, a matter of whispers, a 
few weeks ‘ago, were dramatized recently by 
government search of Catholic offices in an 
ancienf monastery. Now the disputes are 
being related in detail in the party press. 

Still not a matter for public discussion is 
the role of the Soviet Union in the current 
crisis. \ 

Some Catholic laymen believe the state 
has adopted a tougher policy in response to 
Soviet pressures or at least to Soviet dis- 
pleasure about the freedoms given to the 
church in Poland. 


SOVIET SUSPICION NOTED 


There are Communists in Warsaw who also 
stress the role of the Soviet Union, but from 
a different viewpoint. They say that Mos- 
cow has always looked with suspicion at 
Warsaw's policy of friendly coexistence with 
the church. They say church leaders have 
gone in heavily for politics in the last few 
months, that this builds up Moscow’s. case 
against Poland’s church policy and forces 
the state to counterattack before Soviet 
pressure gets too heavy. 

In any case, the Government indicated to- 
day that while it still hoped to narrow the 
gap between church and state it was pre- 
pared to fight against church illegalities and 
political influence. 


The psychological atmosphere for tomor- 
row’s conference—at which two bishops will 
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sit down with two high Government offi- 
cials—was indicated today by Jerzy Sztachel- 
ski, a calmly spoken, gray-haired man who is 
Minister of State for Religious Affairs. 

M. Sztachelski, in a talk with foreign cor- 
respondents, said the Government’s attitude 
toward church-state relations had not 
changed. He said that freedom of religion 
would be enjoyed by all Poles, that there 
would be no interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the church and that the principle 
of friendly coexistence between church and 
state would be maintained. . 

But M. Sztachelski also emphasized the 
state’s sharp charges against the church. 
He said that ever since Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, returned from 
a visit to Rome last year he had stopped 
saying positive things and the church was 
now emphasizing the differences with the 
state. 

The minister said there was an “aggres- 
Sive tendency” on the part of the church to 
impose a religious character on education, 
intimidate nonbelievers through pressures, 
and arouse the Polish youth. 

Under a church-state agreement of De- 
cember 1956, the state agreed to set aside 
schooltime for religious education. The 
state says the church now is trying to use 
this right as a method of getting control 
of the schools. The church says the state 
refuses to accept certain priests, monks, and 
nuns as teachers. 





MONASTERY Rarp RELATED 


RomeE, July 30.—Concern over renewed 
church-state tension in Poland was voiced 
in the Vatican today. 

The police raid on the shrine of Jasna 
Gora at Czetochowa July 21 was termed here 
the most flagrant but by no means the sole 
violation of a truce that has existed between 
the church and the state since 1956. 

It is seen as significant that the target of 
the most serious incident in church-state 
relations in the last 2 years was the office 
of the primate, which is the center of propa- 
gation of church doctrine. This institution 
was set up in the Jasna Gora monastery in 
May 1957, under the auspices of Cardinal 
Wyszynski. 

The purpose of the office was to make pub- 
lic the teaching of the primate and of 
other members of the hierarchy and to issue 
instructions of a “strictly catechistic nature,” 
it is said in the Vatican. The contention 
here is that Polish laws expressly exempted 
from censorship church publications such 
as those issued by the office of the primate. 

Last May 13 the police attempted to search 
the office, Vatican sources say. Polish 
church protests elicited assurances on 
July 17 that similar incidents would not 
occur again. 

Four days later the monastery was raided 
again. According to unofficial reports, 200 
policemen participated in the raid. They 
used a truck to force open the gate of the 
Jasna Gora monastery, which houses Po- 
land's national shrine and the office of the 
primate. Although without a search war- 
rant, the policemen ransacked offices, seized 
equipment and documents, and detained 
several persons, these reports say. It is not 
known whether churchmen were among the 
detained. 





Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Beacham 
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Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, July 29, 1958, at the age of 84, there 
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passed away at Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., one of my dearest 
friends. I refer to Brig. Gen. Joseph 
W. Beacham, my first football captain. 
Those of my colleagues who have played 
the game know how deep the devotion 
is between those who have battled on 
the gridiron together for the honor, 
prestige, and glory of their alma mater. 
As a mark of my deep affection and es- 
teem for my lifelong friend, I want oth- 
ers to know the record of this great 
patriot and leader of men. Many are 
the men whose character has been 
shaped and enriched, ennobled and in- 
spired by the influence of Joe Beacham. 
There_are generations of Cornell Uni- 
versity men who will mourn the passing 
of a man who throughout his long and 
useful life has been their ideal athlete, 
soldier, officer, and friend. As a part 
of my remarks I insert an article which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
July 30, 1958, the day following the 
death of my beloved and lifelong friend: 
GENERAL BEACHAM, EISENHOWER’S WEST 
PoInt FooTBALL COACH 


Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Beacham, an Army 
officer for 40 years and President Eisen- 
hower’s football coach at West Point, died 
Monday in Walter Reed Hospital. He was 
84. 

Recalling the football days of the Cadet 
Eisenhower, General Beacham once said: 
“He had a lot of promise. He needed a little 
seasoning, but he would have been All- 
American if he hadn’t hurt his knee.” 

The two men met for the first time since 
West Point days in 1953 when President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower entertained sick and dis- 
abled veterans and service personnel at the 
White House. The President’s most enthu- 
siastic greeting was for the retired general. 

“Oh, brother, are you as tough as you 
used to be?” he asked. 

WON SCHOLARSHIP 


General Beacham was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and attended public schools there. An 
energetic student, he won a competitive 
scholarship to Cornell University in 1893. 
He majored in law but took more than an 
average interest in athletics. 

He gained a place among Cornell football 
greats when he was picked second string 
All-American end in 1895 and 1896. After 
his graduation he remained at Cornell to 
coach the team the following season. 

He began his miiltary career in 1898 as-an 
Army private and rose to the rank of first 
sergeant utider Gen. Peyton March during 
the Spanish-American War. During the bat- 
tle of Manila, he was recommended for com- 
mission for gallantry,in action. 

The general was head coach at the Acad- 
emy in 1911. He returned to line duty in 
1912 and was sent to France at the outbreak 
of World War I. He was assigned to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s staff and formed a close 
friendship with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
with whom he was quartered. During the 
war he earned the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Silver Star, the French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, the order L’Etoile Noitre, 
and the Greek Order of Redeemer. 

RETIRED IN 1938 

The general retired in 1938 and moved 
to the Army-Navy Club here in 1948, shortly 
after the death of his wife, the former Ber- 
nadette M. Herman. 


His eyesight continued to fail and eventu-.- 


ally he was confined to his room at the 
Army-Navy Club. 

Funeral arrangements are being handl 
by Chambers Funeral Home at 1400 Chapin 
Street NW. Services will be held at 11 a. m. 
tomorrow in Fort Myer Chapel with burial in 
Arlington Cemetery. 








July 31 
The Kennedy-Ives Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, following - 


is an analysis of the Kennedy-Ives pjjj 
by competent legal minds which haye 
been consulted by Mr. Edward J. H 

vice president of the Westchester 
Publishers, Inc., White Plains, N. y, 

The far-reaching effects of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, if it were passed, are 
almost frightening to contemplate and 
it is a mystery to the Representative 
from New York and to many of his con- 
stituents how the Senate could have con- 
doned such a measure. 

Here is a summary of the objections 
to particular provisions of the Kennedy 
Ives measure as carefully analyzed, 

First. By revising the definition of 
“supervisor” as now spelled out in the 
Taft-Hartley bill, the new measure will 
permit unions to grab off many confi- 
dential management workers—people 
like the confidential secretaries of ex- 
ecutives, draftsmen engaged in creative 
work on highly competitive projects, and 
so forth. This will be done by the seem- 
ingly innocent requirement that a super- 
visor be only a person who actually and 
directly controls the activities of other 
persons. 

Second. The Kennedy-Ives bill not 
only fails to prohibit evil organizational 
or recognition picketing but, by legal im- 
plication, gives such picketing a statu- 
tory blessing it does not now have un- 
der Taft-Hartley. In other words, it 


would make vicious picketing even more . 


vicious. i 

Third. The bill would remove from 
Taft-Hartley the section which prohibits 
strikers from voting in a representation 
election. This will throw the doors wide 
open to strike-happy unions, which will 
be ablesto recklessly call men out without 
risking loss of representation. This 
long has been one of the most-sought- 
after union weapons—now seemingly to 
be handed to the unions on a Congres- 
sional silver platter. 

Fourth. Under the pious guise of oul- 
lawing bribery by an employer, 
language in the bill sets an employer up 
for criminal prosecution if, for 
he exercises his Taft-Hartley law right. 
to make a speech urging his employees 


for an employer to pay or lend 
of value to‘his employees to get them 
adopt his views, so, unless he- l 
his workers for the a —_ 
to his speech, he 
prosecuted for attempting to bribe them. 
Fifth. One of the cutest bear tome 
the Kennedy-Ives bill is section 
which requires, with seeming 
that an employer who spends 
$5,000 in a fiscal year for 
tended to influence or aff F 
in the exercise of rights must files @ 
tailed report of such expendi we. 
the Secretary of Labor. If the ¢ 
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innocently, to file such a re- 
ved ome be fined $10,000 or be sent 
to jail for a year. On the other hand, if 
ne does file such a report, and the Labor 
Department decides some of the things 
he reported were wrong, he may be crim- 
inally prosecuted, with his report stand~- 
ing against him as a confession. Thus 
he would, as a practical matter, be forced 
to testify against himself—in violation 
of one of his f undamental constitutional 


ar this same section of the bill, an 
employer who assigns an executive to 
time-consuming but legal efforts to con- 
vince a group of workers they should not 
join a particular union could be prose- 
cuted if he failed to report the nature of 
those efforts and the amount of the 
executive’s salary, and, if he did report, 
could still be criminally prosecuted if the 
executive’s procedures were regarded as 
wrong by the Secretary of Labor. 

Still under this section 103, the words 
“influence or affect” may be so broadly 
interpreted <s to compel even an attor- 
ney, if engaged as a labor consultant, to 
report everything he said and did in a 
labor-relations campaign, disclose all 
fees received by him and all disburse- 
ments made by him, even though such 
disclosures by attorneys are expressly 
forbidden by numerous State laws. 

Legal experts say there are numerous 
other camouflaged booby traps in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, which is, it .would 
seem obvious, why its proponents rushed 
it through the Senate and ndw seek to 
railroad it through the House. 

Thus, apparently, the “boss” is in for 
a new shellacking at the hands of the 


labor lobby in Washington. Profession- 


al labor leaders are willing to take some 
regulation of their spending, lending, 
and other heretofore uncontrolled prac- 
tices, as a cheap price to pay for a nice, 
Shiny, new set. of clubs to be whacked 
against the skulls of even law-abiding 
employers. 





A National Debt to a Modest Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


ond, I include the following editorial 


from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
July 28, 1958: 


A National DEBT To A Mopest Man 


As Robert P. Clark noted in his Wash- 

ington column in the Courier Journal the 

day, Representative RicHarp B. Wic- 

aera decision to retire from Congress 

aa, interest in Louisville on account of 

of family and friendship here. More 

he "aed 2S matter of serious loss to 
rese 

the whole Nation. ge eee 

Y well experienced in important 

a affairs, Mr. WiGGLESWOoRTH was cacmia 

e ¢ House 30 years ago from a Massa- 

lusetts district and has served continuously 
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ever since. During that whole period he 
has never sought a headline or any kind of 
personal preferment. Undoubtedly he has 
performed the parochial duties which con- 
stituents expect of a Congressman. Yet also 
as a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee he has been for many years an 
effective participant in the conduct of the 
entire country’s business, bcth in peace and 
war. . 

This has required hard-working diligence, 
even drudgery. But no mere drudge ever 
had as much wisdom, spirit and humor as 
have marked Mr. WIGGLESWORTH’s character 
and career. We are glad that the voters 
of his Massachusetts district have so long 
and so consistently recognized his worth 
and would very likely continue to do so as 
long as he chose to ask for their suffrage. 
Yet it is a pity that he is less well known 
to the country at large than some of the 
noisy windbags we have to read about in the 
Washington dispatches every day. 

He is a conservative Republican whose 
politics have seldom agreed with this news- 
paper’s but by their honesty and courage 
have always compelled our respect. 





Washington Post Slurs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished and able columnist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, commenting yesterday 
on the tactics of Khrushchev and his 
efforts to divide the allies, had this to 
say: 

“The whole plot is so palpable that 
one wonders why politicians or left- 
wing editorial writers lend themselves 
to anything that strengthens’ the 
Khrushchev hand at the expense of their 
own government.” 


In that connection, I note that on last 
Tuesday, the Washington poison pot, 
the Washington Post, spewed its edi- 
torial venom with a fine impartiality as 
between the quick and the dead. 


Because the President of the United 
States has not enthusiastically welcomed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s acceptance of his self- 
extended invitation to New York City, 
the Washington Post insultingly re- 
ferred to the surly tone of President 
Eisenhower’s last note. 

And in its grudging editorial acknowl- 
edgment of the valor and military skill 
of the lamented Lt. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, the Washington Post could not 
forebear a slurring reference to what it 
called Chennault’s unrealistic, stormy 
championship of .reconquest _ of ‘the 
mainiand of China, and to the out- 
moded clique on Formosa. 

Having contributed so much in the 
past to the public and official accept- 
ance of the false premises which helped 
lose China to the free world, and now 
so assiduously supporting the line of 
coexistence and so-called flexibility in 
dealings with Moscow, I presume the 
Washington Post will hereafter judge 
equally unrealistic any subsequent 
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American efforts to regain past, present, 
and future losses to international 
communism, 





Erwin C. Uihlein on the Importance of 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to James W. Martin, of Milwau- 
kee, for calling my attention to the in- 
spiring address by Erwin C. Uihlein, pres- 
ident of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., at the 1958 sales 
convention of representatives of the 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. from the 48 
States. Mr. Uihlein’s remarks illustrate 
the family spirit which pervades this 
great organization, now in its 108th year. 
I commend to the attention of Members 
on both sides of the aisle the following 
address by Mr. Uihlein: 


It is always a pleasure to see you and to 
realize what a fine body of people we have 
representing us in the field. This is very 
gratifying for no company is better than 
the men who represent it in the local com- 
munities of the Nation. Ours is no excep- 
tion. 

I understand that in the main you have 
had a good meeting, and I hope that you will 
all return to your respective areas better in- 
formed and oriented as to what we have in 
mind for 1958. 

As our conmrpany becomes bigger and bigger, 
it becomes increasingly more difficult to con- 
tinue to think of ourselves as just one big 
family. Unfortunately, that is one of the 
penalties that leadership has to pay in any 
industry. Nonetheless, we still manage to 
maintain that family feeling, and I, for one, 
hope it is a virtue that our organization will 
never lose. 

While we are proud of our sales record, 
proud of the progress we have made in Mil- 
waukee, proud of our plants in Brooklyn, 
Van Nuys, and Kansas City, and the great 
new Schlitz brewery now under construc- 
tion in Tampa, Fla., such occasions as the 
present one should remind us all that in the 
last analysis it is the people, rather than 
things, that make an institution great. 

We, the people, so to speak, are more im- 
portant than tools and buildings, for however 
fine in the beginning, mechanical or material 
things wear out, and it is always the people— 
the thinkers and doers, and those who love 
their work, no matter how humble—who are 
capable of carrying the torch and passing it 
on to new generations and new workers who 
will arrive to take our place. 

We, the people, are the spiritual essence 
of this company, whatever may be its ulti- 
mate destiny, or however big it may be- 
come. 

We have countless treasures in our na- 
tional history which I could recall to you 
today, but I should like to quote the re- 
marks of just one man, Abraham Lincoln. 
He was a giant of a man, physically, spir- 
itually, intellectually. I wonder what might 
have been the history of our country if 
providence had not supplied us this leader 
in its grave hour of decision. He was 
American to the core, a product of its en- 
vironments, of its fields, and plains, and 
forests. He was intensely loyal to our Na- 
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tion, yet his philosophy transcends national 
boundaries and because of this he is today 
revered in many parts of the world. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “You cannot 
bring prosperity by discouraging thrift. 
You cannot strengthen the weak by weaken- 
ing the strong. You cannot help the wage 
earner by pulling down the wage payer. 
You cannot further the brotherhood of man 
by encouraging class hatred. You cannot 
help the poor. by destroying the rich. You 
cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than you earn. You cannot 
build character and courage by taking 
away man’s initiative and independence. 
You cannot help men permanently by doing 
for them what they could and should do for 
themselves.” 

Here, in nine short’ sentences, is a whole 
philosophy to guide a perplexed and con- 
fused humanity, as individuals in our daily 
affairs, in our relations with our fellow em- 
ployees, with our community and in our na- 
tional and international life. 

This has always been our philosophy— 
ever since the company was founded in 1849. 
From the small beginning that year when 
Schlitz sales were a meager 150 barrels, it 
has been our aim to make a product that 
Americans, wanted, and to build an institu- 
tion which would merit the respect of our 
fellow citizens. This has been our single- 
minded purpose. Hard work, initiative, im- 
agination, and, above all, the voluntary 
cooperation of every employee have built 
a world-famous product and an equally 
famous and respected institution. Today, 
108 years later, I have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating you on another year of outstand- 
ing achievement. 

Not only do you deserve to be congratu- 
lated for this accomplishment, but I also 
want to thank you. This could not have 
been achieved without the wholehearted 
support of everyone in this room, our plants 
in Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Van Nuys, and Kan- 
sas City, and our wholesalers and salesmen. 
You have my assurance that the entire or- 
ganization will do its utmost to stand by and 
support you in every phase of our work in 
1958 so that together we may carry this great 
company’s sales to still greater heights. 

What of 1958 and the years ahead? You 
know of our plans for the new Florida 
plant. These are physical plans. 

If to these plans we add the counsel of 
Abraham Lincoln, we can face the future 
with faith, and confidence. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the Middle West near the Great 
Lakes are all familiar with an object 
called the sea lamprey. It has depleted 
our once-abundant fishing grounds. It 
has thrown many of our fishermen out 
of work. It has cut sizably into the 
economy of our State. 

The sea lamprey’s method of attack is 
quite simple. It attaches itself to the 
side of a fish and hooks a free ride. It 
lives off the blood of the fish until it 
finally drains it dry, killing the fish. 

3 We are faced with a similar problem 
in our consideration of S. 1869, which 
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has been reported out of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. We are talking 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This bill would give the TVA 
the power to attach itself firmly to the 
Federal Treasury, draining it in gigantic 
gulps. We would give this agency the 
powét to ride and grow alongside the 
Federal Government, but not as a part 
of the Federal Government. It would 
bear no direct responsibility to either 
Congress or the executive branch, nor 
would it be an integral part of the Fed- 
eral structure. 

The poor fish, of course, would be the 
Federal Government and the people who 
pay the taxes. We would be enlarging 
to tremendous proportions a parasite 
with the function of draining off Federal 
funds and growing in any direction it 
chooses. 

We in the vicinity of the Great Lakes 
have taken a number of steps—with Fed- 
eral help, by the way—to kill off these 
parasites. We have used electric fences 
and poisons to destroy them in their 
spawning grounds. 

The spawning ground for the Tenne- 
ssee Valley Authority is right here in 
Congress. We have the power of life and 
death over the Authority. Now I am 
not proposing that we kill the TVA, but 
I do propose that we shock it a little. 
Let us not give this parasite agency of 
the Federal Government the power to 
grow into something which can be dan- 
gerous. Let us keep it firmly in check 
and make it answer to Congress, its 
spawning ground, if it oversteps its bor- 
ders or infringes upon the rights of our 
American taxpayers. 

Let us always remember that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is a parasite. 
It lives off the Federal Government. It 
feeds on the pocketbooks of our tax- 
payers, both directly and indirectly. 

Let us defeat S. 1869 and keep this 
Government-created parasite in check. 





Retirement of Joseph Warren Severy 
From Montana State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


' HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
month a group of his former students 
gathered at a dinner in Missoula, Mont., 
to honor Dr. Joseph W. Severy on his re- 
tirement from the faculty of Montana 
State University. 

Dr. Severy is a botanist but he ranged 
far into the related fields of wildlife and 
resource management to make a solid 
contribution to conservation throughout 
the Nation. 

He helped organize a statewide con- 
servation committee and develop a course 
syllabus, now widely used. His pioneer 
work in developing a wildlife forum 
course for sportsmen, stockmen, and 
other lay citizens has resulted in a pro- 





gram now available to widely scattere 

sportsmen groups in various soon of the 

State. He assumed an active interest in 

the organization of the Montana Con. 

servation Council. He served as q mem- 
ber of the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission for 8 years, 3 of them as chair. 
man. In 1952, he received the award of 
merit from the National Association of 

Conservation Education. In 1953, he 

received the Nash conservation award for 

meritorous service in the field of cop. 
servation education. 

It is noteworthy that many of Dr 
Severy’s former students occupy respon. 
sible positions as natural resources ad. 
ministrators with Federal, State, and 
private agencies and organizations. Iam 
sure these men, and the cause of conser. 
vation, will benefit everlastingly from 
the understanding and appreciation of 
adequate natural resources management 
programs given them by Dr. Severy, 

Here is a resolution, adopted by the 
Montana State Board of Education pay- 
ing tribute to Dr. Severy:, 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE STATE BOoarp or 
EDUCATION, ApRiIt 14, 1958, ON RETIREMENT 
OF JOSEPH WARREN SEVERY FROM MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Resolved, That upon the retirement of 
Joseph Warren: Severy from Montana State 
University, the State board of education joins 
thé students, faculty and a grateful citizenry, 
in expressing appreciation of the years of 
service he has given the State. “An inspiring 
and convincing teacher and speaker he is 
equally at home in the academic atmosphere 
of the campus or in the forest and field 
amongst foresters, ranchers and sportsmen.” 

Very early in his career as a teacher and 
a citizen of Montana, his infectious interest 
in his chosen field, Botany, and related fields 
of wildlife and resource management, be- 
came felt throughout the State and the 
Northwest. Among his contributions, in the 
field of plant ecology and conservation, was 
his active support in organizing a statewide 
conservation committee and developing 4 
course syllabus, now widely used. His pio- 
neer work in developing a wildlife forum 
course for sportsmen, stockmen and other 
lay citizens has resulted in a program now 
available to widely scattered sportsmen 
groups in various parts of the State. He was 
instrumental in developing the course in 
Wildlife Technology. He assumed an active 
interest in the organization of the Montana 
Conservation Council, and has served as di- 
rector and council member almost con- 
tinuously since its inception. His interest in 
basic scientific research is evidenced by his 
active leadership and participation in the 
Northwest Science Association, serving as its 
president from 1942-45. His ability to trans- 
late scientific principles into practice is 
exemplified by the important position he 
occupied for 8 years as a member of the 
Montana Fish and Game Commission, 3 yeals 
of which he served as chairman. ~ 

His services have been constantly sought 
by civic, educational, and other lay omgal~ 
izations, and since 1950 he has the 
chairmanship of the Missoula Labor-Manage- 
ment Board. For several years he has served 
on the Lolo National Forest Advisory Coun 
cil. He received the award of merit from 
the National Association of as 
ucation in 1952. In 1953, he received te 
Nash conservation award for meritorious 
service in the field of co 7 
tion. Recently he was elected hone’ 
—- of the Montana Wildlife Feat 

on. wet 

That the community and State demands 
on his time did not diminish his <= 
bilities to or his activities at the ™ 
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sity, is demonstrated by more than a quar- It is also noted that Mr. White prop- 
ter of a century service a6 chairman of the erjy comments on Republican’ criticism 
‘artment of botany. He has ao +o vice of Mr. Truman’s “police action” in Ko- 
ent of the university, am mn & rea but ignores the fact that most of that 
member of practically all the important ap itici cated ak tisks: Acheaon’s 

pointed and elected faculty committees. He CT cism was ec a a : 
has been an inspiring teacher, sympathetic virtual invitation to the Communists to 
counselor, enthusiastic worker for his uni- attack, Our woeful unpreparedness at 
versity, and above all, a citizen dedicated the outset of that conflict, and our com- 
to his community and State. Montana is pjete failure to carry the fight to the 

infinitely — for having claimed him as Chinese beyond the Yalu River. 

meee Der Own. All of us have our preferences and I 
have never made a secret of my par- 
tiality for the views and opinions of 
* te i . David Lawrence. By long odds he is my 
Conflicting Commas of Copital Colum favorite columnist and this extract from 
nists yesterday’s article, Khrushchev Unmasks 
Himself, in my opinion, sets what I think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS should be the general tone of all edi- 
OF torial opinion in this uncertain period: 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE One of the principal weaknesses in the 


American position is the petty attitude of so 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


many antiadministration newspapers in this, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES locality which, because of their deep-seated 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


political and ideological antagonisms domes- 
tically, are pouring out criticisms that are 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- gleefully quoted by the Soviets over the 
erally recognized that American col- radio to the Mideast and the world gener- 


; : : ally. Such criticisms taken from American 
umnists mold public opinion to an extent newspapers blame the United States for the 


not warranted by their access to factual wyigaie East situation and back up accusa- 
data. Each day we are treated to what tions of aggression. There seems also to be 
amounts to one man’s opinion, dished up a delight in minimizing what the Commu- 
in a style which would seem to compel nists have done to cause much of the trou- 
us to accept it as the last word. How- ble in that part of the world. 


ever, these men are fallible; and, from all To sum up and to put things in their 
of this welter of words that pour out Of proper place, it seems to me that the time 
editorial offices and the National Press jas arrived when we should ignore this 
Building, just what is one to accept @8 Nation’s detractors and return to the 
authoritative ? ‘ ... philosophy of an American hero of an- 

For example, in yesterday’s Evening ther age, Stephen Decatur, who left his 
Star an editorial entitled “Shaken Alli- mark in the Middle East and on the 
ance a some cold water on Secre- aces of history when he said, “My coun- 
tary Dulles’ efforts to strengthen the try, may she ever be right; but, right 
Baghdad Pact. In the same paper, on or wrong, my country.” 
the other hand, the brilliant Constantine f F 
Brown titles his column ‘“‘New Life in the 
Baghdad Pact” and on that subject has~ 
this to say: 

Mr. Dulles’ commitment, with the full ap- 


“Dig Jim” 
proval of President Eisenhower, that we will 
resist to the limit of our power any “direct EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or indirect” aggression against our Baghdad or 


Pact allies was manna from heaven to all ef HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


them. It indicated that Washington had 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


not really “caved in” before Mr. Khrushchev 
and his associates and that we intended to IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


support these three free nations with every- 
thing we have. 

In the same issue of the Evening Star . Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Speaker, under 
andon the same general subject of our leave to extend my remarks, I include 
involvement in the Middle East, William the following letter to the editor of the 
8. White appropriately emphasizesacru- New York Post, entitled “Dear Jim,” 
cial pot by labeling his column “Quiet- ‘eferring to the Honorable James A. 
ing the Destructive Clamor.” He then Farley, former Postmaster General of 
goes on to describe President EFisen- the United States, and published on 
hower’s prestige as falling at a fright- July 25, 1958: 


ening rate although he completely ig- 
nores the latest Gallup poll which re- 


EE 











“Bic Jim” 


Dear Eprror: An outstanding injustice has 


Ports that 68 perce peo _ been done Hon. James A. Farley in an article 
percent of ou ple ap by Arthur Massolo in the Sunday; July 20, 


Prove of resi ’ 

sens, Groce, Leak . oo ceeearee Post. It is therein stated that the United 
congressional s lidavit contribution states Senate candidacy of Mr. Farley is not 

ithe The olidarity by ascribing even genuine; that a a_given signal he will 

palin mocrat leadership this obser- step aside in favor of Mayor Wagner “or some 
on: Irish Catholic.” 

That many critics of the President’s inter- No such story should drip off the end of 
vention in the Middle East properly stress 2 American pen without supporting evi- 
its awkwardness and danger—but forget that %ence- 

for this intervention, an admittedly Of course Messrs. Farley and Wagner do 


bad situation would be far worse. For one-~ both happen to be Catholics. I happen to 


yee and Jordan would be gone, ea Jew. J] don’t know the religious affili- 

s with them the last hope of keeping tion of the person or persons from whom 

20-odd divisions effectively in the your scribe obtained his information—and 
alliance, I care less. 


‘ 
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However, very many Americans do care 
enormously about loose accusations being 
made to the effect that James A. Farley, 
universally respected as one of our great 
living Americans, would place religious af- 
filiations above duty to party and to country. 

Americans know that no man has dem- 
onstrated complete freedom from bigotry 
more than has “Big Jim.” Your own edi- 
torials ‘have conceded how well he is able 
to retain friendships with those with whom 
he may happen to differ. 

Among Americans of good will of all 
creeds, sniping of the type just attempted 
will only increase the stature of “Big Jim” 
that much more, and it will cause thought- 
ful Americans everywhere to ponder how 
much men possessed of his genuine quali- 
fications are needed in the United States 
Senate in these especially trying times. 

MANUEL DITTENHEIMER, 





Four Truths for Betancourt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with some amazement, and certainly 
more interest, the exchanges between 
the gentleman from Tennessee and the 
gentleman from Oregon. I am not pre- 
pared to say who may be right or wrong, 
but I can vouch my own experience. 
When the Alaska statehood bill was be- 
fore the House I noted that the gentle- 
man from Oregon had arranged for an 
hour before the House. I promptly tele- 
phoned him to inquire whether or not 
he was going to speak on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs and was told by the gentle- 
man that he was not. The following 
day I read with surprise that his entire 
time was devoted to Latin America. The 
House will have to judge in the light of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and my own. 

I read with real interest the state- 
ment by the gentleman from Oregon 
to the House upon his return from Ven- 
ezuela that some of his remarks against 
communism failed to be printed in the 
press of that country. I am not at all 
surprised that they were not printed, 
if they were said. So far as consulta- 
tion with the State Department is con- 
cerned, the gentleman from Oregon 
makes much of this. I, too, was called 
by the State Department and asked into 
consultation, but I declined the briefing 
with the pointed remark that I wish they 
would spend more time giving other 
people with distorted views the real 
facts. 


I state without fear of challenge that 
Mr. Betancourt, of Venezuela, has fo- 
mented revolution not only there, but 
everywhere in the Americas. I know 
what I am talking about, and my only 
reféret is that I am unable to produce 
the documents for the House. I deplore 
any attempts to lionize him in the Con- 
gress and to speak of his honorable 
desires for peace and democracy. There 
are other things the controlled press 
of Venezuela do not print these days. 
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I want to offer at this time a copy of a 
letter from a responsible person in Ven- 
ezuela which has not been printed in the 
Venezuela press. I think this offers some 
light on the present political party in 
Venezuela headed by Mr. Betancourt 
which may illuminate the public discus- 
sion: 
Four TRUTHS FOR BETANCOURT 

(This letter from a member of the Demo- 

cratic Action is being hand circulated 

because its publication ‘in Venezuela has 

been prohibited. Here is what the Vene- 

zuelan newspapers have not been able to 

print) 

Caracas, February 10, 1958. 
Mr. ROMULO BETANCOURT, 
City. 

Dear FRIEND: Upon your return to your 
country I take pleasure in extending to you 
my greetings and sincere good wishes be- 
cause you are at the side of your distin- 
guished wife reveling in the enjoyment of 
your country and your people. You should 
be pleased inasmuch as the reception which 
was accorded to you has been, without any 
doubt, [a] multitudinous [one], as you 
used to say in your younger years. Since 
the overthrow of the government of Gen. 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, all of Venezuela has 
been waiting for your arrival, waiting, 
especially, to hear the speech that you would 
be making to the people after long years of 
expatriation. All of Venezuela has listened 
attentively to your speech which has been 
generously broadcast all over the country; 
a large part of the population heard you 
with rapture, but the other part interpreted 
your words with deep concern and attention. 
In your delivery it was noted that the elo- 
quence as leader of masses which you had 
displayed in 1928 had undergone a radical 
change. 

Business, the bank, big industry, people 
with money, high society, producers, cattle- 
men, farmers, the enormous group of in- 
dependent politicians and, finally, those who 
are members of the political parties formerly 
opposed to the Acci6n Democratica [‘““Demo- 
cratic Action’’] government * * * were 
afraid of your return * * * and of what 
you would say. 

Fortunately for everybody you have 
changed, “but grown older, your dignity 
more assured and more deliberate owing to 
experience and wisdom acquired.” 

When you spoke to the people you ad- 
mitted that, “the term of government was 
characterized by the political immaturity 
of yourself and of all the parties, and by un- 
necessary aggression among them”; and 
therefore you preach and fervently pray for 
unity. 

In these times of democracy there is much 
talk of unity. Up to now I have not been 
able to comprehend the real political mean- 
ing of that word. 

I read that “if your presence would cause 
a break in unity you would refrain from 
coming back.” You stated that you “have 
never been against unity and that you are 
willing to propitiate it to the fullest possible 
extent.” 

You ought to know what unity is. 

Would you like to tell me, and explain 
to me in detail, what unity is? What are 
the principles sustaining it? What is its 
purpose? What group or party would it 
really benefit? How long will it last? 
Against whom is it directed? How would a 
break occur? 

Nobody I know has thoroughly explained 
the political meaning of that word which has 
been repeated over and over again in every 
speech and political sermon of recent date. 
It has been said that those who are against 
unity will be considered enemies of the peo- 
ple and, as I don’t want to commit a crime 
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due to lack of knowledge or ignorance, I ask 
you to explain to me: What is unity? 

As for your statements, I quite agree’ with 
you that the Armed Forces are indispensable. 
Had the army not intervened in the over- 
throw of Marcos Perez Jimenez, we would be 
suffering, instead of breathing the beneficial 
democratic air, under the most terrible and 
bloody dictatorship in the MHistory of 
Venezuela. 

You said in your speech: “The overthrow 
of the dictatorship was the culmination of a 
process of resistance which began on that 
same November 25, 1948, when the men in the 
prisons, in the concentration camps, in exile, 
and in the underground proved that a pas- 
sionate desire for freedom was alive; uniting 
the people from shoeshine-boy to. million- 
aire.” On this point, “my friend, we are 
not in agreement; it seems, that is the im- 
pression you give, that you want to forget 
historical facts. The military coup of No- 
vember 24, 1948, against the government of 
the well-remembered and venerated maestro, 
Prof. Romulo Gallegos, was applauded 
and supported by all of Venezuela, with the 
exception of the atheist party in power. 
Romulo Gallegos, President of Venezuela by 
popular, universal, and secret vote, endorsed 
by over a million blank ballots, was over- 
thrown by the same punctilious self-right- 
eous young Officials who swept you into 
power; and the maestro, teacher of the young 
people, the man who wrote by and for his 
people, did riot, upon his overthrow, rely on 
majority votes to defend his election to the 
highest office in the land. 

All of Venezuela, I repeat, approved and 
supported that military coup, and banking 
circles, large industries, big business, capital- 
ists, the entire society, clergy, and all polit- 
ical parties of that day, applauded the mili- 
tary government board, Junta, and lent it 
their most outright and determined collab- 
oration. Possibly the necessary and active 
search in which you engaged in those days 
for* a foreign legation which would protect 
you against the wrath of the people, had not 
permitted you to see the situation in its real 
light; but now that you are back again in 
your country, ask for and read the news- 
papers of the time after the above overthrow, 
and try to account for what was thought of 
your democratic action government. 

“Without denying you the positive role 
which the Democratic Action administra- 
tion might have had as a government, you 
must admit that the balance .(of its activ- 
ities) was a frankly negative one; a very 
logical result derived from the political im- 
maturity” and lack of education of its most 
outstanding leaders. 

All of Venezuela was tired of the atheist 
sectarianism and arbitrariness; of the abuses 
of the press, of the famous invéstigators, the 
innumerbale spies, the mass incarcerations, 
the tortures by electric shock waves at the 
Trocadero defended in the congress by some 
of the party representatives; of the mani- 
fest administrative inability and the stub- 
borness evidence by the atheist officials in 
coping with the production problems; of 
the famous imports of Argentine meats and 
animals from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease obtained; of the arrogance 
of the men of the party, of the open con- 
tempt for the ability and honesty of citizens 
who did not belong to the clan (clique) in 
power; of the irreverence for the church, of 
321, of Inciso Alfaro Ucero, of the negation 
of the postulates of the party when it came 
into power, of the sectarianism of the atheist 
syndicates, of the disgust of those working 
on important public works with the usual 
squandering of State funds; of the unjus- 
tified attack of all members of political 


parties whose doctrine was opposed to the - 


atheist political platform; of the threats of 
strike directed against the country’s large 
industries, with only you, the leader, to lift 
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a finger to hold back the arm o 

the powerful muscle, the only pein, oe 
the movement of that gigantic industria} 
machinery depended; of the attacks on out. 
standing politicians, etc. That entire 
cratic Action government is still fresh in the 
minds of all the people of Venezuela, 

The coup of November 24, 1948, was re. 
gretted only by the atheists who did not 
wish, or did not know how, to defend their 
government; the rest of the coun 
plauded it, because that date marked the 
overthrow of the dictatorship of the Demo. 
cratic Action Party. 

You, as a politician, have made big mis- 
takes, but the biggest of all was to have 
participated with your civic party in the 
overthrow of the most democratic of govern- 
ments that Venezuela has ever had: the 
government of Gen. Isaias Medina Angarita. 
The date of October 18, 1945, stands out as 
a black spot on the record of Venezuelan 
democracy, and that indelible black s 
was put thereby you, the principal leader 
of the Democratic Action. 

When those punctilious young officials 
as you call them, invited you to take ¢ : 
of the military coup of October 18, 1945, you 
were presented with the most brilliant op- 
portunity of Your political career: You, as 
a militant member of a civic, detnocratic 
party, should have been consistent with the 
civic principles preached by you in the 
publie places, and should have directed all 
your energies toward avoiding that viola- 
tion of the constitution and the law. “But, 
far from acting like a civic-minded, demo- 
cratic person, you preferred the garrison 
(military headquarters) riot in which you 
participated with your entire party. You 
should have considered that other peaceful 
and lawful methods could be resorted to in 
order to make the democratic government of 
Gen.' Medina Angarita change the polit- 
ical course which he wanted to set for his 
government when elected President. On 
that date of October 18, 1945, the consti- 
tutional fiber of the Republic wa lost, and 
up to now all efforts to retrieve it have been 
futile. . 

I am glad to see you embracing Dr. Rafael 
Caldera, Dr. Jovito Villalba, and Dr. Gustavo 
Machado; and I am even more pleased to 
hear you admit the mistakes which you 
previously made by insulting them in an 
unjust and bigoted fashion. I am also very 
happy that,you have found a real 100 per- 
cent Venezuelan interested in strengthen- 
ing the Venezuelan democracy, in the per- 
son of Gen. Eleazar Lépez Contreras, ex- 
President of Venezuela. It is a shame that 
your former political blindness prevented 
you from realizing that he was the only 
military man of our day who may have 
handed over the Presidency of the Republic 
because of proven democratic affiliation in 
Office. = 

All of Venezuela was amazed to hear you 
mention the name of Gen. Isaias Medina 
Angarita in your. welcoming address to the 
people of Venezuela. There are political 
mistakes which cannot be made even if 
improvisations (impromptu addresses?) in 
public places. To my way of thinking, it 
was an indiscretion on your part to have 
mentioned the name of €éx- 
Medina Angarita, whose premature death 
was accelerated by the military coup of Oc- 
tober 18, 1945, which you yourself had 
to set off. 

You should have asked his pardon, on 
your knees before his tomb, for the evil dome 
unto him and his country. 

We heard you say: “Taose sincere 00l- 
versations and action undertaken by te 
Venezuelans, have revealed to us Our 
mistakes and have convinced us that t 
is only one course; namely, that of 
standing and coordination of all 
wish the return of a legal govern 
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which can guarantee the life and coexist- 
ence of all Venezuelans, without exception.” 
You also said: “We are waging a lawful 

¢ for democracy, without impatience and 
without an appetite for government; we 
are, of course, basically interested in a po- 
litical truce. It does not matter how long 
we must wait to reopen the debate from 
which insult and violence must disappear 
forever. That is the Venezuela which must 
be incorporated into the democratic revo- 
jution, but on a plane of nonviolent har- 
mony, of general truce.” 

If in the period between 1945 and 1948 
you had been thinking and acting, as the 
Government, along the line of those sound 
principles, how many sacrifices could have 
peen avoided for the Republic. 

Today, you beat your breast in public 
places and ask for the mantle of forgetful; 
ness for everything [that has happened] in 
the past but, fortunately, the actions of men 
in public life are judged by history, and the 
definitive judgment pronounced for you and 
your party is positively damning. * * * 
You were born sectarian, you are, and you 
will be sectarian, and nobody can believe in 
your remorse outside of your partisan sects 
{fellow sectarians of your own party?]; all 
of Venezuela wants to hear [what] you 
{have to say] when the political truce ends 
and the party fisticuffs reopen in the com- 
ing election campaign. Every party wants 
to come to power, but on the path of your 
political life [career] you will now encoun- 
ter a crossroads: one of the branches might 
take you to “Miraflores”; the other would 
lead you to be consistent with what you 
said at El Silencio, about [your] “lack of 


appetite for and disgust with government 


affairs.” Don't make the mistake of order- 
ing your legions to sweep you into power. 

If your political maturity is real, if you 
are going to fight for democracy without 
violence, without insults, without sectarian- 
ism, and without aspirations for govern- 
ment, choose no other course but that of 
stating publicly and- solemnly, with cour- 
age, that your Democratic Action has no 
presidential candidate in the atheist ranks. 
You must state that the white jor blank] 
ballot will support a man of another party, 
and that man must be, unquestionably, Dr. 
Rafael Caldera, secretary general of the 
Copey Party. To support an independent, 
extra-party, man, would be to deny the very 
essence of the parties and to underestimate 
theability of their men [members]. The 
democratic position of the Democratic. Ac- 
tion, of the Democratic Republican Union, 
of Copey and of the Communist Party, will 
be to plunge into the election struggle with 
& party man, and I repeat; that man can’ be 
no other than Dr. Rafael Caldera. A desir- 
able government would be one [composed ] 
of Dr. Caldera as president of the Republic, 
with a Congress in which all political cur- 
rents should be represented, and all ideolo- 
gies, with able men who can represent and 
Protect a constitution within and outside 
the Congress should anyone want to trample 
on it. In order to avoid confusion, I would 
like to make it clear to you that I have not 
{ever] belonged, nor do I now belong, to the 

y Party. My views are devoid of any 
Personal interest, and I am guided only by 
my best wishes that Venezuela may, as soon 
a8 circumstances permit, have a government 

on the lofty thinking of the father of 
our country: “The most perfect system of 
government is that which produces the 
ereatest possible amount of happiness, the 
greatest amount of social socurity, and the 
= amount of political stability.” 
-_ fase do not take this letter as a spon- 
a ee aggressive insult to your person 
ident of the Revolutionary Gov- 
oe, Board [“Junta”}]; [but] accept 
Vv oe duty, falling on every 
te Ww preoccupied with the problems 
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of his country, to think about and scan 
closely the [roster of] persons of worth who, 
like yourself, are qualified to hold the office 
of President of the Republic. By unburden- 
ing myself to you I have only wished to 
avoid greater damage to the people of Vene- 
zuela. 
Sincerely, your friend, 
RaPaEL ZAMORA PEREZ, 


= Ex-Governor of the State of Gudrico. 





Jim Farley and the Democratic Party 
Liberal Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Democratic Party envinces 
policies that have placed the power of 
Government in the hands of the people, 
and programs to protect the interests 
of all the people of the United States, 
from the era of Jefferson, through Jack- 
son, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 

This is what we Democrats proudly 
claim as the liberal tradition of our 
party. New life was injected into that 
liberal tradition with the inauguration 
of President Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, 
and during the subsequent famous ‘“‘hun- 
dred days.” 

At the beginning of the “hundred 
days” the people of this Nation were 
fearful, discouraged, and in despair. 
The times called for leadership and hard 
work. President Roosevelt provided that 
leadership and his devoted and dedicated 
assistants produced the hard work as 
soon as the inaugural parade music 
faded away. 

Office lights burned late in Washing- 
ton during those “hundred days” as 
emergency and reform legislation was 
enacted by Congress. -One of President 
Roosevelt’s assistants who worked tire- 
lessly to provide party leadership and 
guided legislation thorugh Congress was 
the Honorable James A. Farley, the new 
Postmaster General and chairman of the 
party. “Big Jim” expended every ef- 
fort and long hours in assisting the Chief 
Executive to maintain and expand the 
liberal tradition of our party. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an address on the 
liberal traditions of the Democratic 
Party delivered by Jim Farley at the 
annual dinner of the Putnam County, 
N. Y., Democratic committee at Bear 
Mountain Inn on July 26: 

ApprEess By Hon. James A. FARLEY, ForMER 
CHAIRMAN OF -‘THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
COMMITTEE, ANNUAL DINNER, PUTNAM 
County DEMocRATIC COMMITTEE, BEAR 
MoUNTAIN INN, JULY 26, 1958 
It is a_sound navigational axiom that be- 

fore you know where you are going you 

must know where you are at and to deter- 
mine where you are at it is imperative to 
know where you have been.- I have been 

a@ good many places in 48 years, as an active 

Democrat, and it often occurred to me that 
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the basic maritime rules also applied to the 
ship of state. 

Tonight I propose to briefly ovtline the 
history of the Democratic party, which I 
find, and oddly enough, causes me to rise 
to a point of personal privilege for the only 
time in my political career. Since I like to 
think that for 48 years I have always sub- 
ordinated my own interests to the interest of 
the party I shall defer my claim of personal 
privilege to a last paragraph and address 
myself. primarily to the business of our 
party. 

Great issues are in process of being pre- 
sented to the electorate of New York State 
and the word liberal has been used insist- 
ently enough to demand definition. Now, 
just what is a liberal? The United States 
Supreme Court relies upon the standard 
dictionaries and I see no reason why the 
dictionary is not equally acceptable, as ob- 
jective authority, in this election. Far too 
often, the word liberal, at, various times and 
in various countries, has been appropriated 
by small groups who use it confusingly to 
identify private dogma rather than broad 
political principles. 

A liberal is defined as one who is liberal 
in thought or principles; one who favors 
greater freedom in political or religious mat- 
ters, specifically in politics (Webster’s New 
International Dictionary). It is further de- 
fined as favorable to reform or progress; not 
bound by orthodox or established politics 
(New Dictionary, Grosset & Dunlap). 

Now it is my thesis that the only effective 
liberal party in American history is the 
Democratic party, and I want to tell you 
why. 

If one who favors greater freedom in reli- 
gion is accepted as a measuring mark of a 
liberal no man in American history, and few 
in any others, even remotely approaches the 
founder of this party, Thomas Jefferson. 
Just how much he regarded himself as a 
liberal can be gleaned from his own epitaph, 
written by himself. It may be assumed that 
the things he wished to be remembered by 
were those acts of his which he considered 
most important. Accordingly, it is of deep- 
est significance that, omitting that he was 
President of the United States, he mentions 
himself as the founder of the University of 
Virginia, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the author of Virginia’s 
first statute of absolute religious freedom. 
This statute was as revolutionary, in its 
timie, as his later Declaration of Indenen- 
dence. Europe was still soaking its fields in 
Christian fratricidal warfare when it was 
written. Jefferson’s magnificiently liberal 
act was the very spark which lit the way 
to religious freedom in this country. To- 
day few countries calling themselves civil- 
ized have failed to profit by Jefferson’s fore- 
sight. Clearly, no other party in American 
history can claim such heritage. 

Further, if we accept the definition of a 
liberal as one who is not bound by previous 
forms it is impossible to find a finer example 
of liberalism than the Declarations of Inde- 
pendence. It was more than written by the 
pen of Thomas Jefferson; it was underwrit- 
ten by his very life: If there be any remain- 
ing doubt of the liberalism of the founder 
of this party one need merely read the tran- 
script from his writings on the walls of his 
monument in Washington. There for the 
ages to see Mr. Jefferson wrote that man must 
adapt his growing civilizatian to growing in- 
stitutions, casting off the old forms as a 
child discards his boyhood clothes to assume 
the garb of a man. 

These writings are now the heritage of all 
mankind, but they are also the living dy- 
namic charter of this party and again, par- 
enthetically, I can tell you right now that 
it is not only the reason I entered this party 
it is the reason it has had and will have my 
unswerving allegiance, and why I consider, 
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in all humility, the fact that I headed it as 
national chairman, as the one thing I want 
my grandchildren to know about me. 

When, on that fateful July 4, 1826, 50 
years afterward, to the day, that his Declara- 
tion of Independence gave birth to this 
Nation Jefferson died—the great torch he had 
lit did not flicker. It had already passed 
into the strong and capable hands of another 
giant of the Democratic Party, another lib- 
eral, Andrew Jackson. 

Now Andrew Jackson interpreted the pow- 
ers of the Presidency in such manner as to 
spin Alexander Hamilton around in his grave; 
a@ spinning long overdue. The old forms 
could no longer contain the growing Nation. 
To meet this Andrew Jackson promulgated 
the theory that the President was the only 
officer elected by all the people and that he, 
Andrew Jackson, proposed to act for all the 
people. Now, if a liberal is one who is fav- 
orable to reform or progress and not bound 
by orthodox or established politics it cannot 
be denied that the full effective pattern was 
set for the 19th century by President Andrew 
Jackson of the Democratic Party. 

For example, when the great crisis of 1861 
arrived, did Abraham Lincoln turn to the 
tenets of Hamilton?. No inded. He took 
bodily Jackson’s conception of the Presi- 
dency and applied it without consulting his 
own party. He knew what the answer would 
be. The fact is, his own party very nearly 
impeached President Andrew Johnson for 
following the Lincolnian application of the 
Jackson and Jefferson principles. 

Down through Cleveland to Wilson came 
the irresistible force of the people of this 
Nation in expansion after expanison of re- 
form enacted by the Democratic Party. The 
totally new Wilsonian concept of credit and 
regulation, all of which bore the imprint 
of our party, carried the impact of the 19th 
century into the 20th and, in the American 
vernacular, this is where I came in. I had 
been in the fight as a Democrat in all the 
reform legislation since my entrance in State 
politics including the repeal of prohibition 
plank, when F. D. R. asked me to head the 
campaign and the party in 1932. 

There are few Presidents in American his- 
tory who have had a more encyclopedic 
knowledge of it than President Roosevelt. 
I say this because I want to emphasize that 
he knew the liberal tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party and he knew that he was ex- 
panding it. He intended to put the power 
more in the hands of the people than even 
Jefferson, Jackson, or Wilson, and he in- 
tended and succeeded in using the Demo- 
cratic Party to do so. 

Now even his worst enemies never accused 
Mr. Roosevelt of beinf naive or inastute. 
He would have been both had he appointed 
a man to head the Democratic Party who 
did not believe in its liberal policies. Ap- 
parently he believed that 20 years in the 
ranks established me as more than a Johnny- 
come-lately liberal, because he expressed his 
preference for me as head of the party and 
he invited me into the Cabinet, credentials 
possessed by few of his subsequent follow- 
ers, followers who appear to have adopted 
a policy of cutting up his coat tails into 
personal campaign ribbons. 

His was the strategy but the tactics on the 
Hill were ieft to the party. 

Now, if liberal legislation be favorable to 
reform and progress I challenge any party 
and any candidate to Mame any comparable 
period in United States history in which 
there was enacted into the law of the land 
as broad a base of reform and progress. To 
begin with, 7A of the National Recovery Act, 
for the first time elevated collective bargain- 
ing into an integral part of the functioning 
industrial life of this country. The same 
great and splendid unions which are thriv- 
ing today were then in desperate shape. 
Their leaders told us at the time that 7A 
was more than a new charter of liberty that 
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it was a matter of life and death. No mira- 
cle drug of modern times has ever revitalized 
a dying patient, as that one clause brought 
back the hard-won status of the organization 
of the American unions. However, the ac- 
tivities of the President and myself, as head 
of the party, in behalf of the people of 
America did very little indeed to gain us the 
reputations of conservatives. 

Nor did our successful activities in behalf* 
of the farmers through the AAA; nor the 
Wagner Act; nor the national employment 
system; nor the Wagner-Lewis emergency re- 
lief; nor WPA; nor PWA; nor the TVA; nor 
the CCC; nor the Farm Credit Act; nor the 
Bank Deposit Insurance Act; nor the State 
Relief Act; nor the Stock Exchange Act; nor 
the creation of the Federal Communications 
Committee; nor the Railroad, Corporation 
and Municipal Bankruptcy Act. All, all of 
these and they are but a few major acts of 
legislation were the acts of the liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. It was upon them that we 
went to the country in 1936 and our party 
carried 46 out of. 48 States in the Union. 
Very obviously, we had brought the Govern- 
ment back to the people and even more ob- 
viously they endorsed the progressive re- 
forms. 

Now, the point of this partial enumeration 
is to demonstrate the incontrovertible. No 
other party in American history by inheri- 
tance or action even remotely compares in 
effectiveness with the Democratic Party as 
the instrument of the lawful, broad, con- 
sistent, and liberal expansion of the Amert- 
can people. Historically and factually, to be 
a Democrat is to be a liberal, in the true 
American use of that term. 

And now I rise to my point of personal 
privilege. If Iam not a Democrat, what am 
I? If 48 years of glad and proud service in 
its ranks to the principles of this party do 
not speak for me, what else can? If the 
offices I have held, town and county chair- 
man, State and National chairman, and the 
great public office of Cabinet member, do 
not attest that I carried the fight to the 
forces of reaction, as a Democrat, what other 
evidence is there? 

But I am informed that at this late date 
there are some late arrivals who question, 
believe it or not, whether I am a liberal. I 
shall not be uncharitable and ask who these 
people are nor where they were when the 
battle was thickest. 

By the very testimony of those whom they 
profess to follow, I welcome examination as 
warmly as I resent the inference. The 
great responsibility of the managing of the 
critical campaigns of President Roosevelt 
and Senator Robert F. Wagner these men 
placed upon me. I tell you proudly that 
these men trusted me even more deeply 
than as a devoted Democrat; they trusted 
me: and I, if I may say so, know that they 
had reason to trust me as confident and 
friend. I doubt very much if those who 
have dared, in most cowardly fashion, to 
challenge,my status as a liberal candidate 
could say as much. 

Honor is the monopoly of no man, nor of 
any party. It is in the nature of personal 
property, the personal property of the soul, 

I have risen to this point of personal priv- 
ilege because I am about to make the harsh- 
est statement .I have ever made in public 
life. I say to you that for 48 years I have 
served the Democratic Party because it is 
the liberal party. I say that my record 
proves I have always been the protagonist 
of liberal Democratic platforms. 

Therefore, whoever says that I am not a 
liberal in effect states that 48 years I have 
lived the life of a hypocrite. To these per- 
sons, whomsoever they may be, I say you 
are either grossly and inexcusably ignorant 
or you are deliberately untruthful, or both. 
In any event, I accept the challenge. I meet 
all comers. I will not only match my pri- 
vate, I will match my public, liberal record 
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with any man in this State, or for that 
matter, in this country. Furthermore, I in. 
tend to do so. I am a candidate for the 
United States Senate. And in the true lib- 
eral, Democratic, and American tradition, let 
the people of New York State decide, 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the ulti- 
mate goal of a good jounalist is to see 
things whole. Day in and day out one 
of the few news commentators who con- 
sistently attains this goal is Howard K. 
Smith, chief Washington correspondent 
for CBS News. Mr. Smith’s forthright 
commentaries on the Middle East crisis 
have been notable both for their brilliant 
insight and objective balance. I believe 
our colleagues will profit from a reading 
of the broadcast Mr. Smith presented 
last Sunday on the CBS program The 
World Tonight. His remarks follow: 

The second week of the new sharp crisis 
in the Middle East has produced few new 
events. But it has crystallized two longer 
range developments. One of those develop- 
ments is bad from’ the American point of 
view; the other is good. 

What is bad is—the crisis has revealed 
United States policy in the Middle East to 
be pretty threadbare. Our set of official as- 
sumptions and our array of potential initia- 
tives to meet eventual situations have been 
shown to be inadequate, self-contradictory 
and out of touch with realities. 

What is good is a crisis that was military 
has rapidly become diplomatic. Much of the 
danger of armed conflict has drained out of 
the situation. Where last week the air was 
full of military actions and threats of coun- 





teractions today the nations involVed are . 


talking entirely in terms of diplomatic con- 
ferences. This offers us a breathing spell. to 
try to aline our policies with realities. The 
increased shooting last night in Lebanon, 
the threats of Lebanese rebel leaders not to 
come to settlement unless United States 
troops leave, the utterly prospectless situ- 
ation of British troops caught in Jordan like 
flies on flypaper—all these things suggest 
that the breathing spell may be short. Mili- 
tary activity may soon resume its dominance 
over diplomacy. So the utmost and quick- 
est advantage must be taken of it to analyze 
our situation, seek whatvis wrong and start 
thinking of alternative courses—to all of 


‘ which any news analysis worth the name is 


obligated to make a contribution. 

The crisis has revealed United States pol- 
icy in regard to the Middle East to be in an 
unusually sorry plight. To substantiate that 
assessment consider what has happened in 
very days to Mr. Dulles’ long hus 
strategy in foreign affairs. 

The Secretary of State has long opposed. 
a summit meeting unless there is long 
careful previous preparation, and unless 
there is evidence the Russians mean busl- 
ness, not propaganda. We have been put in 
the position this week of calling 8 
conference without preparation and 
every evidence the Russians mean propa 
ganda not business. 

Mr. Duiles has steadfastly refused any kind 
of conference or action which would recog~ 
nize Russia as having any decisive voice @ 
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East affairs. The coming conference 
will ize Russia as having a decisive 
yoice in Middle East affairs. 

The Secretary has just as steadfastly re- 
sisted Khruschev’s hints for an invitation 
to visit the United States. The coming con- 
ference will bring Khruschey on a visit to 
the United States. 

With a bluntness sometimes characteristic 
of it, the Wall Street Journal this week 
summed up the situation in an editorial, 
saying, “The fact is we are no longer master 
of our own foreign policy.” 

Essential aspects of our policy for the 

- Middle East have been shown to be extremely 
rickety. A keystone of the policy has been 
the Baghdad Pact. We face the near cer- 
tainty Baghdad, capital of Iraq, will soon 
withdraw from the pact bearing its name. 

The Secretary recommended the entry of 
our troops into Lebanon to sustain a pro- 
western government there. Most experts I 
have talked to believe that when we with- 
draw the result will be the coming to power 
of @ non-pro-western government. We 
acted, to quote Time magazine, also in the 
faint chance that we might bolster resistance 
to the revolution in Iraq. That revolution 
in Iraq, however, has been wholly successful, 
and there is a suspicion that our action 
contributed to rather than hindered that 
success. 

We supported the entry of the British 

into Jordan on the same reasoning—that it 
would bolster pro-Western government in 
Jordan and pro-westernism in general. 
~The fact is, the action puts the British 
in worse trouble than we are in. A good 
half of the people of Lebanon have been 
favorable to the United States. Those who 
are not have never seen us before, are 
curious about us and want to look awhile 
before shooting. 
.In Jordan, the percentage that is favor- 
able to the British is very tiny indeed. And 
the British are well-known from a long un- 
pleasant past and are intensely disliked. 
Where in Lebanon we have a bare chance 
of seeing stability return soon so we can get 
out, there is almost no chance of it in Jor- 
dan. An authoritative-sounding New York 
Times report yesterday gave Hussein 6 
months of survival. He purged 150 of his 
army Officers early this month, and the purge 
continues in the hope of eliminating dis- 
loyalty. But the effect has been, the report 
said, to demoralize utterly what used to be 
the most effective of Arab armies, The re- 
port gave Hussein 6 months of survival— 
Unless there is all-out western support. 
All-out western support seemed to mean an 
imitation of the Russian satellite arrange- 
ment in Eastern Europe, that is, the sus- 
taining of an unpopular regime against the 
People by means of foreign arms ~and 
occupation. 

Results like these, in direct contradiction 
to the effects planned for, indicate some- 
thing is very, very wrong indeed in our basic 
Policies. 

Lest the listener have a wrong impression 
let me make something clear parentheti- 
cally. This does not mean to suggest we 
should not have gone into Lebanon. Our 
basic prestige had been put into such a 
position that inaction might have been 
superdisastrous, while action was merely 
disastrous. So, perhaps we had to move 
into Lebanon for a little while. What this 
analysis does suggest is that a Middle East 
ror that puts us in a position of having 
——. only between the disastrous and 
to St dvestios pins is : = rmgy ns Fay 

’ e 0 anning, ‘ 
and acting indeed. . . oe 

If the point that we have been very wrong 

needs further substantiation, the 

of our information about this vital 
rs of the world, where war or peace may 
om our intelligence will make the 
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We admit to being caught flat-footed by 
the outbreak of major revolution in a key 
country, Iraq. But even after that the state 
of our continuing intelligence has shocked 
the world. 

A couple of days after the revolution, Mr. 
Lodge, our U. N. representative, caused emo- 
tional revulsion against the Iraqi reyolu- 
tionaries in the Security Council by re- 
vealing our information that an Iraqi dip- 
lomat, known to all the members, had been 
murdered by the bloodthirsty Iraqi revolu- 
tionaries and his body dragged through the 
streets. Within hours, the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment was able to publish the photo of 
the allegedly murdered and battered diplo- 
mat—in good health and very much alive. 
It was to many diplomats, frightening that 
the world’s greatest Nation should base its 
policy and actions on information so flag- 
rantly false and utterly emotion-ridden as 
that. 

Moreover, not many days after our scath- 
ing attacks on the bloodthirsty Iraqi revo- 
lutionaries whom we were close to going 
to war to oppose we are seriously consider- 
ing granting them official diplomatic recog- 
nition—which undoubtedly we shall before 
long do. The foreigner looking to the United 
States for sober, wise leadership through 
the perils of the atomic missile age can be 
excused for not feeling reassured by policies 
that lead to extremes of that seeming vola- 
tility. 

Again, parenthetically, this is not an argu- 
ment against recognizing the new govern- 
ment in Iraq. It is a reflection on a policy 
so apparently uninformed about the most 
powerful forces in a key allied country and 
so unprepared for events as to operate in 
what appears to be a permanent state of 
astonishment at events that in fact were all 
predictable. 

Current developments give little reassur- 
ance the situation has changed. Washing- 
ton continues to be a chief, if not the chief 
capital in the crisis. Yet, getting guidance 
in this great Capital this week has been 
like trying to wring water from a stone. 
The President and the Secretary of State 
canceled their news conferences. No other 
important officials have given much of a 
lead to public opinion on these important 
developments. 

The-.Wall Street Journal has. commented 
pointedly on how more than a week after 
this crisis has dominated our lives, Wash- 
ington remains wrapped in silence. And it 
remarked sharply, “In a country of free men 
it is essential to real unity that those who 
lead explain to people carefully and 
thoughtfully the course they pursue.” Miss 
Doris Fleeson, an alert and usually fully in- 
formed columnist, had to open one of her re- 
ports this week, I quote, “Bootless Brutus 
who knelt to_no avail to Julius Caesar had 
nothing on the earnest Washington reporter 
who decided to hunt hard news (in Wash- 
ington) about Middle East policy.” From 
Rome come reports that American private 
citizens returning from Baghdad, Iraq, were 
forbidden by the United States Government 
from exercising their free prerogative of 
talking to reporters, who are the mediums 
whereby the American public are kept in- 
formed. 

Whatever the reasons for this silence, the 
suspicions are bound to arise (in many quar- 
ters) that it is in part meant to hide the fact 
that our leaders still do not know what to 
do or which direction to go into. 

Bright spots in the dark have been evi- 
dences that Members of the Congress here 
and some of our good friends abroad are 
doing some positive thinking about the situ- 
ation. The theme of most of these thoughts 
is that we ought to approach the coming 
summit meeting with less of the frustrated 
indignation and reluctance which the ad- 
ministration has so far displayed, and with 
more constructive plans which will channel 
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it away from propaganda into useful fields 
that might produce good results. 

Many, including visiting President 
Nkrumah, of the new African state of 
Ghana, have proposed the quarantining or 
neutralizing of the Middle East or at least 
of the Arab world. That is what the Arabs 
seem to want. Since it would keep the 
Russians out as well as us, objections to it 
are hard to understand. 

Perhaps the most valuable piece of advice 
comes from a true friend of the United 
States who has proven it often, and whose 
wisdom in handling a past Middle East crisis 
won him the Nobel prize for peace. That is 
Mr. Lester Pearson, the former Foreign Min- 
ister of Canada. 

In parts of a speech published here, Mr. 
Pearson dwelt on two realities that any 
Middle East policy will simply have to accept 
but which ours has not been willing to face. 
One is the existence of Arab nationalism as 
the overpowering, strongest urge of the 
Arab peoples. The suggestion is that we 
will have to live with it, so why not accept 
it and come to terms with it? 

The other hard reality is a little more 
difficult for some to swallow. It is that Rus- 
sia, having the Middle East on her southern 
frontier, has as legitimate a security interest 
in the area as we have in Central America. 
There is unlikely ever to be peace in the area 
as long as we persist in refusing to talk. with 
Russia, negotiate with Russia and try to 
reach an agreement with Russia about it. 

Those—the inevitability of Arab national- 
ism, the necessity cf admitting Russian in- 
terest—are the two hard realities we have to 
take into account or else we will continue to 
get ourselves into contradictory positions 
which could lead one day to war. 

In extenuation of the administration’s 
policies in the area it must be said that both 
the two realities are tough ones. It is not 
easy either to get along with Arab national- 
ism or to negotiate successfully with Russia. 

In criticism of administration’s policy in 
the area there is the overriding thought that 
we have not really tried either and are in no 
position to judge whether it is possible until 
we do. 

This is Howard K. Smith in Washington. 





The Case for Modernizing Our 
Wiretapping Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s leading authorities on the 
practical aspects of widetapping and its 
need in crime detection recently deliv- 
ered an outstanding address in which he 
effectively presented the case for mod- 
ernizing our wiretap laws. The speaker 
was Paul W. Williams, who recently re- 
signed as United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York—a post 
in which he had served with real dis- 
tinction and a success which has made 
his name feared among the criminal 
elements in his jurisdiction. 

In his searching, erudite and clear 
analysis of the problems inherent in the 
whole subject of wiretapping, Mr. Wil- 
liams pointed up the need for changes 
in our communication law. He endorsed 
legislation substantially similar to that 
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I have sponsored for a number of years, 
as well as two new bills I introduced in 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the words of this expe- 
rienced crimefighter should be studied 
by every Member of Congress. I am ex- 
tremely hopeful before long we will have 
an opportunity to consider measures 
dealing with this great unresolved issue 
of wiretapping. Certainly the wise words 
of Paul Williams will aid in the passage 
of sound and realistic legislation. Un- 
der leave previously granted, I insert his 
remarks in the RECORD: 

SHOULD WIRETAPPING BE LIBERALIZED? 


(Remarks by Hon. Paul W. Williams, United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
New York, at the summer meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association at Saranac, 
N. Y., June 27, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gerhart, and fellow 
members of the bar, the question is, “Should 
wiretapping be liberalized?” My answer is 
“ree.” 

In making this response, it is necessary to 
remind you that I speak from the perspective 
of the Federal prosecutor, and as a prosecu- 
tor I must frankly admit that I am con- 
founded by the present state of affairs in 
reference to wiretapping. The situation is 
so chaotic that in order to present my posi- 
tion with some degree of clarity and preci- 
sion it is necessary to reanalyze this question. 
Only after such reanalysis can all of us ob- 
serve what objectives we seek to serve in 
reference to wiretapping, and what measures 
can best attain these objectives. 

I shall attempt, first, to analyze the in- 
terests which I think are to be protected in 
considering the advisability of wiretapping; 
second, to describe the present legal picture 
in reference to wiretapping; and, third, to 
make to number of concrete suggestions con- 
cerning possible new legislation. 


PART 1. WHAT ARE’ THE INTERESTS TO BE 
PROTECTED? 


The most important question to be asked, 
in reference to wiretapping is, “What are the 
private and public interests affected by the 
existence or nonexistence of wiretapping, and 
what type of protection should society extend 
to them?” 

In referring to an interest, I am referring 
to that set of facts which society endows 
with a value and which it is willing to pro- 
tect either by a tort action for damages, or 
a suit for an injunction, or the sanction of 
the criminal law. The creation and the 


protection of any interest usually depends~ 


on the particular social and economic condi- 
tions of the times, and the relationship. of 
these conditions to this set of facts. It has 
been the genius of the common law that it 
has developed rules of law which have de- 
fined each particular interest and the pro- 
tection which society wishes to extend to it. 

When one discusses wiretapping, I would 
suggest that the primary interest involved 
is the right of privacy. This term “right of 
privacy” is a relatively new term to the com- 
mon law. Its earliest use appears to have 
been in 1902 in an article by Justice Brandeis 
and Samuel D. Warren in the Harvard Law 
Review. At that time, the rapid ,evelop- 
ments in photography and the growth of new 
trends in journalism were making inroads 
on the privacy of the ordinary citizen. 
Brandeis and Warren were primarily con- 
cerned with the right to be left alone, and 
argued that legal protection should be ex- 
tended against the unauthorized publication 
of personal papers and photographs. 

Today, when I refer to the right of privacy, 
I mean the right of the average citizen to ex- 
press his emotions, ideas, thoughts, and 
plans with a reasonable degree of privacy, or, 
to define it in terms of the threat to this 
interest, the right to be reasonably secure 
from electronic eavesdropping. 
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Eavesdropping is not a hew phenomenon 
in our society. Blackstone refers to the 
eavesdropper as follows: “‘Eavesdroppers, or 
such as listen under walls or windows, or 
the eaves of a house, to hearken after dis- 
course, and thereupon to frame slanderous 
and mischievous tales, are a common nui- 
sance, and presentable at the court-leet, or 
are indictable at the sessions and punishable 
by fine and finding sureties for their good 
behavior.” 

Today we are confronted by the danger of 
electronic eavesdropping. The development 
of modern electronics has developed ma- 
chines with fantastic powers of picking up 
voices and recording them. Wiretapping has 
been so vastly improved as to make it nigh 
impossible to detect it. The advantages of 
this equipment have been quickly recog- 
nized by many, and thus private individ- 
uals and groups have tended to use this 
weapon to serve their own selfish ends and 
enhance their power. I need not refer to 
the many scandals which have been in the 
newspapers where groups involved in politi- 
cal, business, and labor rivalry, or individ- 
uals with marital difficulties, have resorted 
to the use of electronic eavesdropping by 
wiretapping or other electronic devices. 

Let me make quite clear that I have no 
sympathy with this electronic eavesdropping. 
When a labor union cannot plan a strike; 
when a business man cannot plan an adver- 
tising campaign which requires secrecy in 
order to get the edge on his competitor; 
when a lawyer cannot talk to his client; 
when an individual cannot speak about his 
or her private affairs to another individual; 
when each one of these groups or individ- 
uals cannot perform these simple but fun- 
damental acts without continual fear of 
electronic eavesdropping, then our society 
has no alternative except to give the injured 
a cause of action for damages and an in- 
junction, and to impose criminal penalties. 

This invasion of the right of privacy of 
the individual or group is a severe threat. 
It represents a degree of immorality and 
unfairness which no democratic society can 
tolerate. And, what is more, it suggests the 
possibility of thought control. At this point 
our fundamental right of freedom is 
threatened. This is the interest affected by 
electronic eavesdropping: . the right of 
privacy. 

I have taken this time to define this in- 
terest because some cases in referring to sec- 
tion 605 of title 47 have spoken of the in- 
tegrity of the communications system as the 
interest to be protected. I have attempted 
to analyze the meaning of this term, and I 
must frankly admit that it is of little value 
to a legal analysis of this problem. To speak 
of the integrity of the communications sys- 
tem as an interest is really to refer to the 
right of privacy insofar as it is affected by 
the communications system. Indeed, I 
would strongly suggest that the phrase “in- 
tegrity of a system of telephonic-communi- 
cation is either a catchword to describe 
“right of privacy,” or else a term which de- 
scribes the jurisdictional basis of section 605 
rather than the interest to be protected. It 
is important to be clear concerning this 
distinction for reasons which will be ap- 
parent later. 

Another interest which is equally impor- 
tant in any society is the maintenance of 
law and order. If one examines our present 
national scene, one is shocked by the growth 
of crime—in particular, organized crimé. 
There is little doubt in my mind that organ- 
ized crime has become a serious threat to 
this country. The crime syndicates and 
their subsidiaries in different parts of the 
country have become an invisible govern- 
ment with millions of dollars at their dis- 
posal, and with astounding power which 
extends not only into every State of the 
Union, but also into many countries of 
western Europe and the Middle East. The 
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resources of organized crime are 
to finance expensive but lucrative yen 
such as narcotics, and, even worse, t in- 
filtrate legitimate business and labor unions 
to the detriment of the economic life of 
the country. The total effect of this 
of organized crime is a corrosion of the 
moral, ethical,.and democratic standards of 
this country. To maintain law and order 
in this country means to attack and des 
the crime syndicate as an effective criminal 


group. od 


In discussing these interests I think it is 
clear that in a country such as ours there 
is no interest or right which enjoys an abso. 
lute protection. All rights and interests 
have to be seen in their relationship to 
each other. Even an important right as 
free speech does not enjoy an absolute pro- 
tection. If a man’s speech tends to create 
a clear and present danger to the commu. 
nity, that speech ceases to enjoy constitu. 
tional protection. If a man uses his Private 
dwelling to sell narcotics, then agents armed 
with a search warrant can search his home, 

Thus, to the extent that the exercise of 
rights and privileges are employed in such 
a manner as to constitute a threat to the 
community or the country, then to that 
extent the interest of law and order makes 
and requires inroads and limitations on the 
exercise of those rights and privileges. 

This same reasoning applies to the right 
of privacy. It is a right to be cherished and 
protected, but it is not a right which can 
demand absolute protection, no more than 
any other right. And, equally, it appears to 
me that whenever a serious felony is in the 
process of being planned or committed, this 


right of privacy must yield to reasonable 


limitations so that law and order may be 
maintained. . 

If this analysis is sound, the next question 
is, To what extent does section 605 of title 
47 and the case law interpreting this sec- 
tion protect the right of privacy and -still 
ensure the maintenance of law and order, 


PART 2. AN ANALYSIS OF SECTION 605 


At this point I wish to analyze the pres. 
ent state of the law. 

Section 605 of title 47 states, in brief, that 
it is illegal to intercept telephonic com- 
munications and to divulge or use them, 
Only the sender of the communication can 
authorize the interception and divulgence or 
use of his communication. 

A series of Supreme Court decisions have 
severely limited the Federal investigating 
and prosecuting agencies. If the Federal 
Government commences a criminal prosecu- 
tion and then discovers that there has been 
wiretapping, State or Federal, the Govern- 
ment is placed in the following position: 
First, the evidence resulting from the wire- 
taps is inadmissible. Second, if the de- 
fendant moves to dismiss the indictment on 
the ground of illegally obtained evidence 
from wiretapping, the defendant has the 
burden of proving that there was wire 
tapping. Having done this, the burden of 
going forward with the evidence rests on 
the Government concerning what evidence 
was directly procured from the wiretaps and 
what leads resulted from the wiretaps. BY 
the time the Government has met~this 
burden of going forward with the evidente, 


the entire case of the Government has been | 


completely revealed. In a case involving 
leaders of organized crime, this revelation of 
the Government’s case may be fatal. i 
Theoretically, evidence procured 
wiretapping is inadmissible in the 
courts; but permit me to list two 
tions which have developed: In : 
United States the Supreme Court held that 
a detectophone can be placed against To 
tition in order to hear what is . 
the telephone, assuming there was wt 
pass. In On Lee v. United States (343 U. 
747 (1952)), it was held that if a 
radio transmitter is used to tra 
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eonversation of the informer with the de- 
fendant to agents outside the apartment, 
this is not a violation of the act. 
Another question which has arisen in the 
ction of section 605 is who can con- 
sent to the interception and divulgence of 
the telephonic communication. According 
to section 605, only the sender can author- 
ize this interception and divulgence. How- 
ever, Judge Hand, in the second circuit, 
held that both parties to the communica- 
tion had to consent. If one construes sec- 
tion 605 strictly, the sender can authorize 
this, but if the interest to be protected is 
the right to privacy, then the decision of 
Judge Learned Hand is the more logical, 
for both parties are simultaneously receiver 
and sender, and have a right of privacy to 
be protected. However, in the recent case 
of Rathbun v. United States, the Supreme 
Court held that if the receiver of a tele- 
phonic communication invited police officers 
to listen in on the conversation on an ex- 


\ 


’ tension, this is not a violation of 605. 


Federal and State jurisdiction 


The last question which I wish to discuss 
is that of Federal and State jurisdiction in 
reference to wiretapping. 

In Weiss v. United States, the Supreme 
Court held that section 605 applied to both 
interstate and intrastate communication. 
In view of the fact that the two cannot really 
be distinguished, this is logical. However, in 
the recent Benanti decision, the Supreme 
Court carried the Weiss case to its logi- 
eal. conclusion by stating * * * we find 
that Congress, setting out a prohibition in 
plain terms, did not mean to allow State 
legislation which would contradict that sys- 
tem and that policy.” In support of this 
statement, the Court cited Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson (350 U. S. 497), which I can only 
interpret to mean that Congress has pre- 
empted the field as to all wiretapping. 

Let us assume that the present 36 States 
which authorize the police to wiretap, con- 
tinue to allow such wiretapping—and I think 
this is a realistic assumption. If each of 
these States admits this illegally obtained 
evidence, and there is a conviction, what 
happens if the State conviction is appealed 
to the Supreme Court? 

Under Olmstead v. United States (277 U.S. 
438 (1928) ), there is no constitutional ques- 
tion of search and seizure involved. What 
would be the question which the Court 
would face? If it is a question of evidence 
illegally obtained by State wiretapping, then 
will the Court say that in this area the State 
courts do not have the right to determine 
the admissibility of evidence illegally ob- 
tained? Or would the Court find some in- 
fringement of due process by the State of- 
ficials? And, what is the relationship of 
this exercise of congressional power over 
interstate commerce to the exercise of the 
police power of the State? 

After scanning each one of these prob- 
lems arising from section 605, I must frankly 
ask whether 605 serves any valid purpose 

y, whether it is not unrealistic and out-. 
moded, and whether the Federal Govern- 


ment does not need to repeal section 605 and 
pass new legislation. - 


PART 3. SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW LEGISLATION 


I stated in the nning that I was in 
aon of the ubseaiiase rr wiretapping. 
; order to describe precisely in what sense I 
avor this liberalization, I have attempted to 
analyze the interests involved and the in- 
adequacy of section 605 today. What are 

Specific points at which I would urge 
tion? 

1, I am convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ffament should be granted the right to - 


: when there 
believe + is probable cause to 


hat a felony is being committed. 
threat of organized crime is becoming so 
us as to necessitate this step. The tele- 
such an important channel of 
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communication and is so essential in com- 
mitting most crimes today, that to deny 
this right to the Federal Government is to 
handicap it severely. For example, it would 
be of immense aid to us in detecting es- 
pionage, narcotics violations, extortion and 
racketeering—if we had the right to tap 
phones. ‘ 

After carefully weighing the right of pri- 
vacy against the maintaining of law and 
order, I am convinced that to this extent 
there must be some reasonable limitations 
of the right of privacy. 

2. I would revise the basis of jurisdiction 
in order that both the Federal and State 
agericies would have the power to wiretap. 
In reference to the Federal power to wiretap, 
the jurisdictional basis would arise from the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, The outermost limits of this 
Federal power would be defined by Federal 
criminal statutes. In other words, Federal 
authorities weuld have the power to wiretap 
only when a Federal crime was being planned 
or committed. Likewise, the State officials 
would have the power to wiretap only when 
State crimes were being committed. The 
scope of the Federal or State jurisdiction 
would depend on the crime béing committed, 
not on whether intrastate or interstate com- 
merce was involved. 

8. In order to exercise this power, the 
United States attorney would have to apply 
to the Attorney General or to the district 
court for a warrant to wiretap a specific 
phone in a specific case for a specific period 
of time. Such an application would be sup- 
ported by an affidavit showing probable 
cause. 

4. There is one exception to this procedure 
which I would recommend. In any cases 
where treason, espionage, or subversive ac- 
tivity are involved, I would suggest that the 
Federal Government should be authorized to 
wiretap phones on the basis of a written 
authorization by the Attorney General him- 
self, and only the Attorney General. The 
reason for this exception would be to main- 
tain the maximum secrecy. 

5. Any evidence procured pursuant to a 
warrant or written authorization by the At- 
torney General, which was relevant mate- 
rial and of substantial probative value in 
terms of the issues of the trial, would be 
admissible in evidence. 

The effect of these recommendations 
would be to permit wiretapping by Federal 
authorities in serious criminal cases. This 
is a realistic and necessary step. Such a 
practice would not result in the infringe- 
ment of basic rights. And to those who in- 
sist on foreseeing unutterable dangers, I can 
only reply in the words of Justice Frank- 
furter in Federal Communications Commis- 
sion v. Pottsville Broadcasting Co.: 

“It is always easy to conjure up extreme 
and even oppressive possibilities in the ex- 
ertion of authority.” 

If my analysis up to this point has been 
sound, it appears to me that we cannot be 
satisfied alone’ with the above proposals. 
There is still the fundamental question— 
how to protect the right of privacy from 
electronic eavesdropping? 

We must insure to the individual and 
the group the right to transact their per- 
sonal and Official affairs without rivals being 
able to intrude and eavesdrop. This can be 
assured only by Federal and State legisla- 
tion. Indeed, I am of the opinion that as 
@ result of the brillidnt work performed by 
the New York State joint legislative com- 
mittee to study illegal interception of com- 
munications, this State is further advanced 
in this type of legislation than any other 
State in the Union. 

To insure this protection I would recom- 
mend that- Federal legislation be passed 
which forbids any private party from either 
wiretapping a phone or picking up a tele- 
phone conversation by means of any elec- 
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tronic device without the consent of both 
the sender and the receiver; and, I would 
further recommend: that a violator of this 
statute be subject to both Federal criminal 
prosecution and a civil action for damages. 

In reference to State legtslation, I would 
hope that there would be laws which forbid 
the use of any electronic device by private 
parties to pick up any conversation with 
intent to do injury or harm to any other 
party, the violator to be subject to both 
State criminal prosecution and a suit for 
damages. 

Lastly, I would assume that with the 
above legislation any information *procured 
by private eavesdropping would be inadmis- 
sible in any civil suit. 

It is only by such legislation which is 
vigorously enforced that we can call a halt 
to the vicious practice of private electronic 
eavesdropping. 

As you can observe, my analysis of this 
question causes me on the one hand to 
advocate liberalization of wiretapping in 
reference to criminal activity, and on the 
other hand to advocate stringent measures 
to protect the private citizen against elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. 

Conclusion 


I have undertaken this analysis in order 
to determine in what sense our present 
statutes are valid, and what are the interests 
to be protected. 

As a result of this analysis, I am con- 
vinced that the time has come for [fon- 
gressional and State reanalysis of this ques- 
tion in order that we may both protect the 
country from insidious elements and make 
more secure the citizens of our country in 
the enjoyment of their basic rights. 





The Fallacy of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, with so 
many voices of appeasement again being 
heard in the land, it is gratifying to have 
a courageous and discerning analysis of 
the fatal folly of this-policy. 

Such an analysis is given by Past Na- 
tional Commander Donald R. Wilson, of 
the American Legion, in the July 28 is- 
sue of Human Events. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the article by Mr. 
Wilson: 

America’s CALL TO HoNOR—COMPROMISE 
WirH Rep TYRANNY INVITES DEFEAT 


(By Donald R. Wilson) 


The world is caught in an atmosphere of 
expectancy. The hope for “peace” in the 
Middle Eastern tangle, says Comrade 
Khrushchev, lies in some kind of meeting 
of the world’s leaders at “the summit.” This 
new appeal is a variation on the overtures 
that the Communist chief has been making 
since last winter. His demands have goaded 
the leadership of the Western World into a 
fervent search for some way to lay the 
groundwork for a discussion of issues on 
which there is reasonable prospect of agree- 
ment. 

Responsible leaders have been so preoc- 
cupied with the question of whether there 
can be a meeting at the summit that seem- 
ingly nobody has bothered to ask whether 
there should be such a meeting. We have 
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frequently been told—indeed warned—that 
to refuse to negotiate differences with our 
enemy is to resolve to fight. This is a reso- 
lution that our political leadership has stead- 
fastly refused to make with reference to the 
Soviet Union. But what is there to talk 
to the Soviet Union about? 

All of the many specific prospective talk- 
ing points advanced either by Russia or the 
United States are presumably calculated (a) 
to reduce international tensions, or (b) to 
diminish the possibility of war. Thus are 
justified proposals to talk about cessation of 
nuclear testing and production, creation of 
nuclear free zones, disarmament, cessation of 
war propaganda, strengthening of the U. N. 
the status of East European countries, devo- 
tion of outer space to peaceful purposes, re- 
unification of Germany, elimination of Mid- 
dle Eastern strife, etc. 

It is true that if Russia and the United 
States could resolve all of these and many 
other issues to their mutual satisfaction and 
advantage, the world would indeed be closer 
to a state of peace. With or without a sum- 
mit meeting, however, it must be apparent 
to all that these issues are not going to be 
so resolved. 

These issues are not the real causes of 
international tensions. They are merely the 
outward signs of tensions. The true causes 
must be searched for and found in differences 
that are so fundamental for both the free 
world and the slave world that it is question- 
able that there can be room for negotiation. 

These fundamental causes are rooted in 
the theory and practice of Soviet commu- 
nism. The theory is that the non-Commu- 
nist world is destined for extinction. The 
practice is to hasten this extinction by all 
means including, but not limited to, fraud, 
deceit, treachery, subversion and conquest 
without regard to human life and dignity and 
without regard to legal standards or values. 

Our leaders keep asking the Soviet leader- 
ship to demonstrate its good faith. Unless 
the Soviet Union is prepared to renounce the 
very creed out of which it was born and by 
which it lives, such requests by our leader- 
ship are about as realistic as a mouse request- 
ing a cat to give evidence of its good faith 
and friendly intentions before entering the 
well-known game of cat-and-mouse. 

It may reasonably be asked how a question 
of such fundamental hostility can be nego- 
tiated. And if the basic issue is not resolved, 
if the root causes of tension are not re- 
moved, then what ultimate good is accom- 
plished by negotiating or even reaching 
agreement on removing mere surface mani- 
festations of the malignancy? 

No compromise or appeasement regarding 
subjects such as the Middle East, disarma- 
ment, the status of Germany or Eastern Eu- 
rope can possibly lead to peace while the 
Communists adhere to a belief in and fur- 
therance of world dominion for the Soviets. 

What reason do we have for relying on the 
sanctity of any agreements with the Soviets, 
on any subject? It is invariably admitted 
that we have very little other than the fact 
that there is always the possibility, how- 
ever remote, that the Kremlin may actually 
honor its agreements, either by reason of 
“turning over a new leaf” or because the 
risk involved in breaking solemn agreements 
on crucial issues may be too great. As a 
clincher, the alternative to agreement is 
stated to be annihilation on a scale hitherto 
unknown. 

Let us consider the argument about the 
Soviets’ turning over a new leaf. Let us 
concede that anything is at least “remotely 
possible.” Can we seriously bargain on life- 
or-death issues with no greater assurance 
than the “remote possibility” that our enemy 
will honor agreements made and entered 
into? What are the chances that the So- 
viets will abandon a strategy that has been 
winning steadily over the last generation? 
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What about possible Soviet unwillingness 
to run the risk of breaking such solemn and 
important agreements? The statements of 
our political leadership show clearly that 
this is a fanciful argument. When Russia 
announced the cessation of nuclear tests, 
not one of our leaders thought she was 
sincere. Not one of our leaders would seri- 
ously rely.on the Soviet Union to keep her 
pledges on any disarmament agreement 
That’s why we have had the steady insist- 
ence on an inspection system. Can our 
leaders believe that the Soviets would 
honor an agreement on the Middle East, or 
on Germany or East Europe? 

Finally, what about the alternative to 
agreement—worldwide nuclear annihila- 
tion? We refuse to concede that we would 
take the initiative in launching such a hu- 
man disaster. That leaves only the possi- 
bility that the Soviets might do so, at a time 
of their own choosing and on an issue of 
their own making. If the time should ever 
come when the Soviets felt they would have 
to resort to such a blow, it could only be 
because they felt the maneuver. was both 
necessary and safe—necessary, to preserve 
themselves either internally or internation- 
ally, and safe because of the actual or pros- 
pective failure of retaliatory power. No 
mere agreement on any current issue would 
deter them under such circumstances. Only 
a major shift in their whole philosophy of 
life and government could protect us against 
such an eventuality under such circum- 
stances. 

We may be sure that the cold war will 
not be won at the conference table. The 
true issue is non-negotiable. The true issue 
involves the foundations of two utterly dif- 
ferent and irreconcilable ways of life and 
philosophies of government. For either side 
seriously to compromise any of these funda- 
mentals would be the beginning of the 
piecemeal destruction of its essential being. 

There was a time when there was in- 
spiration in the slogan, “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” The issus was clear. There 
was no room for compromise or coexistence 
with tyranny. There was an unbending re- 
solve to win. There was confidence in the 
triumph of right. There was no fear of 
death great enough to cause either a turn- 
ing away from reality or a loss of belief in 
victory. r 

I cannot believe that this way of life and 
government of ours are only flashing meteors 
in the universe of man’s political and per- 
sonal aspirations. I believe they are stars 
of hope. I cannot believe that we are 
doomed to be eclipsed by depravity and 
bondage and moral and physical cowardice. 

We have been victorious over the threat 
of tyranny before. Wecan be again. History 
teaches that peoples grow strong by respond- 
ing to challenge. They grow weak only 
when they compromise or when they appease 
the challenger and avoid a determined re- 
sponse to the challenge. 

What, then, is needed today? 

First, there. must be a recognition of the 
fact that the challenge which the Soviet 
Union has issued to us and the philosophy 
which has motivated its issuance have en- 
gaged us inevitably in a life-or-death strug- 
gle. There is no middle ground to be found 
and no compromise which can afford both 
life and victory to these antagonists. All ef- 
forts along these lines are doomed to failure. 
We can call this a cold war if we wish, but 
we must acknowledge it as a war. 

Secondly, we must recognize that the 
threat of armed conflict is always with us so 
long as we continue the struggle. At one 
end of the spectrum of our struggle lies sur- 
render. By surrender we could eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war. At the other end of 
the spectrum lies armed conflict. As we in- 
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tensify our response to Rusisa’s 
theoretically increase the risk of Rasen 
armed retaliation. As we grow more 

ful in the war of our different ways of lif 
we oe a possibility of forcing > 
to take the last desperate gamble, 

resolve to take this risk. 2 * Vena 

We must analyze Russia’s strens 
sap them. Russia is not invincib) 
cally, economically, militarily, or j z 
cally. We must learn her vulnerable areas 
in each of these fields and exploit them to 
the fullest. This is preeisely what Russia is 
trying todo to us. We keep tempo: and 
hoping that she will cease. While we hesi. 
tate and hope, we lose advantage after advan- 
tage. Until we plan as skillfully and effec. 
tively for the downfall of the Communists as 
they plan for our own, the tide of battle wii 
continue to move against us. 

Fear of open war will defeat us. Fear of 
failure will defeat us. Only courage, faith 
and inflexible responses to challenge will 
save us. 





Why the Fight Goes On sa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
is now at the crossroads. We are fac- 
ing a real crisis. Our actions will affect 
our State and,Nation for generations to 
come. Virginians must decide in Sep- 
tember the course they will pursue in 
attempting to work out the school prob- 
lem which is so vital to all of us, 

There are those in Virginia today who 
would capitulate and give up this fight 
for constitutional government in Amer- 
ica and the rights and sovereignty of 
our State. We cannot afford to let this 
happen in Virginia. We cannot submit 
to usurpation of authority by a despotic 
Federal Government who has forgotten 
about the importance of preserving the 
rights and privileges of the people and 
the sovereignty of the States. 

There appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader of Wednesday, July 30, 
1958, an editorial which sums up the sit- 
uation cogently and points out clearly 
the necessity that we not give up the 
fight. In the hope that more of the 
people of this country will realize 
seriousness of our situation and “a 
stand why it is necessary that we make 
great sacrifices in a real effort to pre 
serve our way of life and to retain the 
freedoms of our people and constitu- 
tional government, I desire to include 
with my. remarks the editorial which is 
as follows: 

Wuy THE Ficnt Gors ON 

Now and then, when it appears that 
everything has been said about school segre- 
gation that possibly could be sald about 
school segregation, some events come along 
in the news and once again the 
arises for a restatement of basic 
tions. Sm 

Such a time fs at hand now, A number 
of parents, who possibly have not poo’ 
the problem wholly, are asking why 
various Virginia localities are not , 
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to go their own way. Here in Richmond, it 
js termed absurd to risk the closing of 
Westhampton and Nathaniel Bacon Schools 
to prevent half a dozen Negro pupils from 
attending classes with @ thousand white 
children. In the Arlington area, a few 
apostles of panic are protesting the possi- 
pility that even one child may lose as much 
as @ single day from public school. 

It may be useful, in view of the crisis now 
only @ month away, to set down anew the 
reasons that underlie Virginia’s policy of 
massive resistance, What is the State fight- 


for? 


Three things: : 
1. To preserve & constitutional . position 


that ought never to be voluntarily sur- 
ed. 
oe preserve the ethnic and social struc- 
ture of the South against forces that would 
troy it. 
Pa ml preserve the greatest possible edu- 
cational opportunities for the greatest num- 
per of children, white and Negro alike.* 

Those are the State’s aims. They are the 
only aims. But it should be understood 
that meeting these aims demands a great 
deal of the people of Virginia. We are asked 
to rise above those interests which are per- 
sohal, concrete and immediate, and to dedi- 
cate ourselves instead fto goals that, to a 
degree, are abstract and remote. We are 
asked to think earnestly upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the structure 
of the American Republic, and these are big 
things, hard to catch hold of: We will be 
asked, some of us, to accept temporary 
sacrifices that affect our own children, and 
this is hardest of all to understand. 

But the fight is worth making. If Vir- 
ginia quits now, we will repudiate the po- 
litical heritage passed down to us, and we 
will leave to succeeding generations a 
shameful inheritance. It is no disgrace to 
be defeated, and in the end we may be de- 
feated. This disgrace lies in failing. to re- 
sist. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The constitutional position taken by Vir- 
ginia is simple, direct, unambiguous. Vir- 
ginia entered the Union in 1788, at a time 
when she could have remained forever apart, 
upon certain clear understandings: This was 
to be a Federal Union of sovereign States, 
in which the States would delegate certain 
limited powers to the Federal Government 
they were creating; all other powers, apart 
from those prohibited to the States by the 
Constitution itself, were to be retained by 
the States individually. This structure of 
the Union was in no way altered by the 
war of 1861--65. 

After the war, when the 14th amendment 
was forced upon the South, Northern legis- 
lators inquired what effect the amendment 
would have upon the maintenance by the 
States.of racially separate schools. Propo- 
hents of the amendment agreed that the 
amendment was not intended to prohibit 
this power to the States: the power, there- 
fore, was to be reserved to them. For a 
long period thereafter, pursuant to this ex- 
Plicit understanding of the correct meaning 
of the amendment, States both Northe and 
South continued to maintain segregated 
schools. Their power to do so was repeat- 
eel reaffirmed by the highest State and 
eetaicnn this construction of the 14th 
millions whe See and vitally affecting 

eon people and enormous investments 
of th property, became in effect a part 

ta Constitution of the United States. 
Sis € South’s position is that the Constitu- 
care be amended in one way only: 
ties by the consent of not fewer than 
es of the States, expressed in the 
on of a specific amendment. * The 
ese oe cannot be amended by man- 
vl — Supreme Court. The Court’s 
and is the s interpret the Constitution: 
Ourt applies its interpretive 
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powers to new situations, so the Court prop- 
erly may shape the Constitution to chang- 
ing times. But the States’ power to main- 
tain separate schools was not a new situa- 
tion in May of 1954; it was an old situation, 
dating back to the adoption of the 14th 


-amendment in 1868. And Virginia’s posi- 


tion is that in the school cases, the Su- 
preme Court usurped the amendatory power 
that is vested in the States alone. 

Virginia’s position is not limited to the 
school matter only. If‘the Court may usurp 
power so drastically in this instance, we 
have said, then, the Court may usurp power 
in every instance. The concept of a Federal 
union of States, held together by checks and 
balances, will be lost altogether. 

If this trend is to be halted at all, it will 
be halted only because the States resist it— 
resist it dramatically, resist it steadfastly, 
resist it in every legal and honorable way 
that can be devised. If it takes a noise to 
arouse the rest of the country, then we must 
make that noise. If it requires a court fight 
to attract attention, then we will have to 
fight in court. Quiet submission to the 
Court’s revolutionary demands would be an 
invitation to new judicial excesses. Stub- 
born and unyielding resistance, if it accom- 
plishing nothing more, may deter the Court 
from fresh encroachments. This constitu- 
tional fight is of primary importance. It 
must not be abandoned. 

THE SOCIETY 


The second reason for Virginia’s policy lies 
in subjective considerations that are most 
difficult for outsiders to understand—at least 
until they have exprienced, over a consider- 
able time, the much mocked “southern way 
of life.” Our entire socity is predicated on, 
and influenced by, the intimate coexistence 
of two races. .This relationship has operated, 
until recently, upon well-understood rules— 
rules that were not static, rules that, in fact, 
were steadily undergoing change—and under 
these rules the Negro people were making 
astonishing progress. What the Supreme 
Court has attempted to do is not only to 
amend the Constitution, which it had no 
right to do, but to revolutionize the social 
structure of the South, which it has no 


~ power to do. 


This is because the public schools are per- 
ceived not only as educational institutions, 
but as social institutions also. In rural 
areas, especially, the schools provide a center 
for all community life. Everywhere else, the 
two races may meet and pass—in business, in 
farming, in transportation, in employment. 
It is only in schools that both races would be 
thrown together, social equals, in a compul- 
sory relationship intimate, personal, and pro- 
longed. 

The white South cannot accept the long- 
range prospect of such a relationship. We 
of Virginia know, in a hundred ways, that 
our distant critics cannot know, something 
of the differences that divide white and Negro 
in the South. These are ethnic differences, 
racial differences—differences in morals, in 
behavior, in language, in inhibitions, in 
aspirations. The South acknowledges, of 
course, the achievements of many Negro 
citizens of exceptional competence and am- 
bition; and the South is ruefully aware of its 
‘po’ white trash.” But we view the “classless 
society” as sheer fiction. In one way or 
another, all men are divided into classes. 
And what the South holds is that the harm 
done by segregating these classes in the pub- 
lic schools (and admittedly, there is harm 
done) is infinitely less than the social chaos 
and civil decline that would follow inexorably 
in the wake of massive race mixing. 

We are not talking here of the conse- 
quences this year, or next year, or the year 
after that. These are consequences 20, 30, 
or 50 years hence: And Virginia has only 
to point to the dismal history of civiliza- 
tions dominated by mixed blood to insist 
that such a fate must be resisted here. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The least of the considerations, though it 
may seem the most important to distressed 
parents whose children are directly affected, 
is the aim of keeping every public school 
open every single day. Virginia does not 
need any lectures on the importance of 
public schools; everyone concedes the im- 
portance of public schools. But the ulti- 
mate goal is not necessarily public educa- 
tion, by which is meant tax-supported edu- 
cation in publicly owned buildings. The 
ultimate goal is simply education. In one 
fashion or another, satisfactory educational 
opportunities must be provided, and they 
must be provided for the children of both 
races. 

Virginia’s .position is that the public 
school system, as a statewide system, can 
be preserved for the foreseeable future only 
as a racially separate system. A little in- 
tegration will not preserve the system. A 
little integration will destroy the system. 
This is because integration anywhere means, 
inevitably, integration everywhere. And 
once a precedent is set, disruption follows. 
Talk of massive school closings. If Virginia 
were to accept integration in principle, in 
time Virginia truly would see massive school 
closings, county by county, city by city, in 
the wake of violence, bloodshed, and bitter- 
ness never known before. And instead of 
facing the problems of establishing a rela- 
tively few private schools, Virginians would 
face the problems of private education 
across the whole State. In the resulting 
atmosphere of hatred and resentment, edu- 
cation would be all but impossible. 

It now seems likely that as a consequence 
of Federal court orders and unyielding 
State policy, some schools will not be opened 
in Virginia in September. That will be un- 
fortunate, regrettable, and to the parents 
directly involved, damnably inconvenient. 
But this newspaper does not regard the im- 
mediate prospect as catastrophic. The re- 
sourcefulness of the people will not let any 
substantial number of children go long 
without some adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Virginians have known sacrifice before, 
and they have met hard challenges before; 
they are not lacking in character or energy. 
We can meet the multiple emergencies of 
September calmly, without panic, without 
violence, without hysterical pleas to sur- 
render. All that is required is that we hold 
to the long view, abide by the law (no law 
compels Virginia to operate any schools), 
and maintain a steadfast faith in the in- 
herent rightness of Virginia’s position. 





The Goldfine Contempt Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
considerable publicity has accompanied 
the testimony of Bernard Goldfine be- 
fore the so-called oversight committee, 
and often referred to as the Harris com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House, of which the Hon- 
orable OrEN Harris, of Arkansas, is 
chairman, 

During the hearing# the witness, Ber- 
nard Goldfine, had the benefit of the 
advice and counsel of a Mr. Sears, a 
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Boston attorney, together with other at- 
torneys, as to what questions pro- 
pounded to him were within the juris- 
diction of the committee. Mr. Goldfine 
answered frankly and fully many’of the 
questions addressed to him. However, 
there were some 22 or 23 questions 
which he refused to answer on advice of 
his attorney as not being pertinent to 
the committee investigation. 

The committee over a period of days 
and on several occasions sought to have 
Mr. Goldfine reconsider his refusal and 
answer the disputed questions. How- 
ever, he refused to do so. In each in- 
Stance he based his refusal on the ad- 
vice of his counsel. Accordingly, it be- 
came necessary for the committee to 
consider the propriety of instituting 
contempt proceedings. The subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce there- 
upon, and, in accordance with estab- 
lished procedures, found that the ques- 
tions asked of Mr. Goldfine were appro- 
priate to the investigation and that his 
refusal to answer the same was not jus- 
tified and as a result thereof he was in 
contempt of the committee which was 
acting as an agent of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The committee has now taken formal 
action and recommended that the House 
of Representatives take the necessary ac- 
tion to~have Bernard Goldfine found in 
contempt of Congress by the appropriate 
Federal Court. 

It is not my intention to recite in de- 
tail all that justifies the action, and, on 
the basis of which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is asked to act. Suffice it to 
say that a study of the resolution adopted 
by the House authorizing and directing 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, or subcommittee thereof, to 
make the investigation for the purposes 
set forth in the resolution, together with 
the testimony presented, leaves no doubt 
in my mind that Mr. Goldfine was 
wrongfully advised and that he should 
have answered the questions in question, 
and, accordingly, upon his refusal] to do 
so he is clearly in contempt and should 
be held to full accountability. Failure to 
do so would greatly handicap all investi- 
gatory proceedings. 

In connection with the above views I 
have expressed as to the relevancy of 
the questions that are the basis of the 

, Proposed contempt proceedings, it is in- 
teresting to note that in the issue of the 
Washington Post Times Herald, dated 
Thursday, July 31, 1958, appears a new 
article written by David Wise of the New 
York MHerald-Tribune News Service, 
which I herewith include as part of these 
remarks. Of course, the information 
contained in the article has had_no part 
in the consideration of the subject by 
the committee as it is not part of com- 
mittee proceedings. However, it is of 
interest as a sidelight on the action 
taken by the committee. The article to 
which I have referred reads as follows: 

LawYer Feup In GoLpFINE CasE Erupts 

(By David Wise) 

On the eve of an expected contempt cita- 
tion against Bernars Goldfine, his Washing- 
ton attorney, Roger Robb, last night made 
available a sensational memorandum he sent 
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to the industrialist’s Boston lawyers on July 
10 warning them not to tell the committee 
to go to hell. 

The memo showed that Robb had warned 
Goldfine’s attorneys almost 3 weeks ago that 
questions asked by - aes influence investiga- 
tors were clearly relevant. 

The document showed also that Rubb dis- 
agreed with what he described as the Boston 
team’s position that we should lightly dis- 
miss the possibility that Goldfine would be 
cited for contempt. 

A House subcommittee probing whether 
Goldfine got special treatment from Federal 
regulatory agencies—after they were con- 
tacted by Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams—voted Tuesday to cite the Boston 
textile magnate for refusal to»answer 23 
questions as not relevant. The parent House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee is expected ‘to recommend contempt to- 
day. After that, it will go to the full House 
for a final vote. 

Robb took the extraordinary step of releas- 
ing an internal, confidential memo prepared 
only for the eyes of lawyers after this re- 
porter brought to his attention the fact that 
a portion of it was quoted over the weekend 
in the Boston Globe, together with excerpts 
from a blistering reply by one of Goldfine’s 
Boston attorneys, Lawrence R. Cohen, Robb 
said his memo was addressed to Samuel r. 
Sears, who, with Cohen, comprises Goldfine’s 
Boston legal team. 

Existence of the memos for the first time 
revealed the substance of the smoldering 
feud reported between Robb and the Boston 
team. 

Robb'’s memo said: 

“From the beginning of our representa- 
tion of Mr. Bernard Goldfine there have been 
fundamental differences of opinion between 
us and you with respect to the policy that 
Should be followed by Mr. Goldfine in re- 
spect to questions from the committee and 
its counsel. 

“On the one hand, it has*been our position, 
and we have advised Mr. Goldfine, to answer 
all questions that he Possibly could; that 
each question should be judged upon its 
merits with respect to pertinency and rele- 
vancy; that he should refuse to answer only 
those questions which were clearly irrele- 
vant and beyond the scope of the commit- 
tee’s authority; and that, even in the case of 
irrelevant Questions, he should answer if he 
could do-so without damage to himself. 

“On the other hand, you have argued that 
Mr. Goldfine should refuse to answer every 
question that he possibly could; that the 
test of irrelevancy should be applied with 
great strictness and that we should lightly 
dismiss the possibility that Mr. Goldfine 
would be cited for contempt. 

“A fair summary of your position is your 
statement, which you have made several 
times, ‘Tell the Committee to go to hell.’ 
Notwith@anding our’ differences of opinion, 
we have done our best to work in harmony 
with you. 

“This afternoon Mr. Goldfine, relying upon 
your advice, refused to answer a question 
which in our opinion was clearly relevant, 
and the answer to which could not reason- 
ably be expected to damage him.” 

In answer to questions, Robb said Sears 
had specifically used the expression ‘tell the 
committee to go to hell” on more than one 
occasion in their private discussions, 

He added: 

“I don’t think it’s proper for an attorney 
to release documents affecting his client. 
Since Mr. Sears has seen fit to do so, I can 
say I think its the duty of a lawyer to give 
his client the best advice he can. That is 
why I sent the memo to Mr. Sears. Period.” 

Robb also confirmed that he received a 
“5- or 6-page” answering memo from 
Cohen in which the Boston attorney de- 
nied he used the specific expression “tell 
the committee to go to hell” and criticized 
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Robb for employing Public relations ag. 
visers, who Cohen said had Proved more 
harmful to-Goldfine than any charges by 
the subcommittee. ; 

Robb also said that*he wrote his 
after Goldfine refused to answer the first 
of 23 questions, for which he NOW faces 
contempt charges, dealing with the 
tions of two realty firms Goldfine con: 
the East Bostoh Co. and the Boston Port De. 
velopment Co. 

Robert W. Lishman, subcommittee 
had asked Goldfine whether in 1946 he ang 
his late business partner had withdrawn 
$20,000 apiece from Boston Port “allegedly 
as commissions” with supporting y 
explaining the reason for the Withdrawals, 

Goldfine replied: | 

“I respectfully decline to answer the ques- 
tion because it is not pertinent or relevant 
to the matters which the subcommittee is 
investigating or about which it is authorizeg 
to inquire.” 

The next day, the witness declined to 
answer 22 more similar questions about his 
withdrawal of more than $100,000 from Bos. 
ton Port. Lishman charged that Goldfine 
had “milked” the company of this amount 
during part of an 8-year period when he 
failed to file required reports with the Se. 
curities and Exchange Commission for the 
benefit of other stockholders in the company, 

Robb’s position, disclosed last night, is 
particularly significant since he is 
as extremely close to the administration, 
which had a large political stake in the hear- 
ings because they involved-the name of 
Adams, the Assistant to the President. It 
is now clear that Robb, at least, urged that 
Goldfine cooperate with the subcommittee, 





“St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Detroit 
Common Council urging support of. the 
legislation to appropriate $30 million for 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
connecting channels: 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway, after 
many years of effort upon the part of many, 
is slowly approaching a much anticipated 
reality; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway cannot 
be brought to a necessary.completion with- 
out the construction of the connecting chan- 
nels; and 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress a bill to appropriate $30 -million for 
such construction of the connecting ehall- 
nels; and ; 

Whereas any amount of appropriation 
smaller than the aforementioned sum would 
seriously hamper the progress of such col- 
struction and cause unnecessary and ul- 
warranted delay: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this a 
hereb es and requests the 
Lotus in. Maou: acting chairman of the 
Public Works Appropriation Subcommities, 
to give favorable consideration to this $0 
million appropriation proposal and to we 
his good offices in ee the 
of it into law; and be it further : 

Resoteee That this common counell urges 
and requests all of the honorable Members 
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of Congress, representing the people of the 

city of Detroit, to lend their full support to 

the above mentioned appropriation bill 

thereby insuring its prompt passage. 
Adopted unanimously. 





A Subject for Study: Old Age Pension 


Requirements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in_the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting editorial 
which was part of the newsletter issued 
by the Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd., in Washington, D. C., whose editor 


is T. A. McInerny: 
A SuBJECT FoR STUDY 


When the social-security system was de- 
cided upon, the old-age pension require- 
ments were based primarily on rent and 
food. 

There was some talk of reducing drasti- 
cally the amount pensioners would receive 
if they owned their own homes. It was 
therefore an act which could be construed 
as a relief measure for an industrial econ- 
omy. The farmer and the self-employed 
were not seriously ‘considered and they are 
pretty well out of the range of the act. 

Twenty-five years have now passed since 
the act was first proposed, and as a whole 
it has operated very well. However, under 
a@ war economy from 1939 onward, the re- 
quirements of retired individuals have 
trebled and quadrupled with the trend in 
the economy. People are living longer and 
are living better. The currency has been 
inflated so that the dollar of the 1930's is 
worth only about one-third in terms of 
foodstuffs, one-half in terms: of rent. 

In the original compilations utilities such 
as gas and electricity were written off with 
the rent at absurdly low figures and were 
carried, as one source had it, at $2 per 
month each. 

No account was taken of telephone or 
transportation. 

Thus a retired couple today is not rea- 
sonably covered in the utility fields which 
have become necessities of daily living and 
not luxuries. 

There are 12 million citizens who are re- 
ceiving this pension currently. The average 
amount for the individual is $65.54 as of 
last May and the average per couple is $108. 

The telephone and the automobile have 
become necessities in the United States 
economy. Likewise the household appli- 
ances which have jumped the use of electric 
Power to astronomical proportions. 

Take one appliance alone, the electric 
refrigerator. The iceman just doesn’t come 
any more. And the household cost of run- 
ning an electric refrigerator amounts to 
More than was originally calculated as suffi- 
cient for all utilities for pension purposes. 
aac an automobile and money to op- 

it, most American families would be 


' Wapped in apartments or suburbs. 


There just isn’t transportation available 
many communities. There are super- 
on and shopping centérs across the 
nm which are only available by auto- 
mobile. After taking rent and food out of 


$65.54 or $108, where do th 
come in? ee es 
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The customary, offhand, unthinking argu- 
ment is that: Well, a couple should have 
saved enough to take care of these factors. 
A retirement home should have been pur- 
chased also. 

Taxes during the past 15 years have 
sucked up United States savings. Union 
dues, and lack of a realistic approach to 
deductions for health, education, and neces- 
sities on the tax collectors’ part, have 
caused many a retired couple to rely upon 
the good will of their relatives. 





The Inescapable Liberation Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
past few years the American people have 
been exposed to quite a number of slo- 
gans which are supposed to characterize 
new courses and directions in our foreign 
policy. According to Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, who is a professor at Georgetown 
University and national chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, despite this penchant for new slo- 
gans and forms, the American people are 
still confronted by the same fundamental 
issue which faced this Nation in 1952. 


In an article entitled “The Inescapable 
Liberation Policy,’ which appears in the 
June issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
Dr. Dobriansky develops this basic view 
in the simplest terms possible. He takes 
pains to demonstrate also the intrinsic 
flexibility of this policy by showing con- 
cretely what could be done in the course 
of its implementation. The writer 
maintains the basic conviction that the 
prime and fundamental area for Ameri- 
can concentration of interest and plans 
is captive eastern Europe and central 
Asia. It is in this essential area rather 
than anywhere else that the global strug- 
gle of this century will be ultimately re- 
solved. 

Because of its timely thoughts and 
ideas on fundamental issues, I include 
this article on the inescapable liberation 
policy in the REcorp: 

THE INESCAPABLE LIBERATION POLICY 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

In this decade the American people have 
been exposed to a rapid succession of con- 
cepts dealing with our foreign affairs. The 
verbal parade has included “containment,” 
“liberation,” “peaceful liberation,” “massive 
retaliation,” “peaceful coexistence,” ‘‘the 
Geneva spirit,” “competitive coexistence,” 
“deterrence,” “evolution,” and “disengage- 
ment.’ What the morrow will bring in verbal 
novelty is anyone’s guess. Similar to the 
annual dress-fashion shows, old ideas seem 
to require new terms. Perhaps the title of 
this article should be in terms of a new 
policy of “expansive freedom” or something 
of like nature. But whatever the verbal 
dress, the structure of ideas would be the 
same. This holds true for the other so-called 
new concepts. , 

We Americans generally do not go in for 
rigorous conceptual analyses. The reasons 
for this condition are many. However, this 
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very succession of conceptual constructs in- 
dicates that there is much confusion of 
thought and an inability to draw logically 
proper ‘distinctions. Beyond containment 
and liberation the other concepts are essen- 
tially reducible to the one or the other. Care- 
ful reflection will show that the issue still is 
fundamentally between the continuance of 
containment or the projection of liberation 
Yet it is amazing how few understand this. 
The apparent reason for this is that too 
many individuals don’t seem to grasp the 
basic meaning of liberation and what it en- 
tails. To this writer the liberation policy 
is logical, sensible, and—assuming that we 
have the will to survive as an independent 
nation—inescapable. It is really the only 
alternative to either codestruction or peace- 
ful surrender. Call it what you will, the 
ideas incorporated in it are nevertheless dis- 
tinguishing. 

Let us begin with the concrete question: 
“What are the prospects of liberation for the 
captive countries not only in eastern Europe 
but also in the Communist empire as a 
whole?” My answer to this question is in 
the affirmative: that the opportunities, the 
prospects are bright; that there are many 
opportunities for us if we have the knowl- 
edge, the understanding, the will, the cour- 
age, and the determination to plan for them 
and to seize them. Cast in the simplest 
possible terms, this article will attempt to 
conclusively justify this answer. One section 
will deal with the logic and reason of the 
liberation policy. The second section will 
briefly develop the history of liberation 
thought. And the third section will consider 
some concrete measures of implementation. 


THE LOGIC AND REASON OF LIBERATION 


Let us look first at the logic and reason of 
liberation. One may formulate it into some 
sort of syllogism. The first proposition is 
this: We are in a cold war with a Messianic 
enemy—a Messianic, dedicated, determined 
Russian Communist enemy. The second 
proposition is that war, whether cold or hot, 
is a situation which poses the question of 
victory or defeat. Then the third proposi- 
tion is that as a nation, it is necessary for 
us, in fact we cannot but logically seek, to 
defeat the enemy, which also means political 
defeat, the political and decisive defeat of 
the Russian Communist enemy. 

Just consider the first proposition. It 
really requires little elaboration. We read of 
it in the papers and hear it over the radio, 
time and time again. Individuals talk 
about the cold war and winning this cold 
war. So there is at least verbally a recogni- 
tion of the fact that we are in a cold war. 
To support this particular proposition, it is 
obviously unnecessary to provide all the 
overwhelming evidence that easily sub- 
stantiates it. 

Let us take the second and third proposi- 
tions. The second is that war, whether hot 
or cold, is something that poses victory or 
defeat. Being primarily concerned here with 
the cold war, there should be no question 
that victory is possible and achievable. And 
the third is that for survival as a nation we 
must logically seek victory or be ready to 
surrender even in a state of ignoble com- 
promise to the enemy. 

Now this third proposition certainly can- 
not be supported by present empirical evi- 
dence as such. Its support rests, instead, in 
common sense, in the ideals of freedom, and 
in. our dedication to these ideals. Unfor- 
tunately, here in the United States we have 
to some extent lost that sense of patriotism. 
To be sure, it is explicable on numerous 
grounds. One need only recall that during 
the thirties many a professor referred to the 
flag as a colorful symbolic rag. This kind of 
negativism still manifests itself in the writ- 
ings and addresses of many different indi- 
vidual, Nevertheless, this dedication is one 
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of the very springs of our American democ- 
racy, going back to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to our Oonstitution. It 
takes these documents seriously and inspires 
us to uphold the ideals of freedom. Still, 
much of this has been sapped and, as a con- 
sequence, we have anything within the range 
of the irrational excesses of a Kennan over 
to the insular Fortress America concept. 

Knowing that this is war, albeit a cold 
war, if we are not dedicated to the defeat 
of the enemy, then it obviously follows that 
we are ready to compromise morally and po- 
litically. It is a compromise in the. sense 
that we are willing to accept the status quo 
of slavery in a substantial part of the world. 
And as we develop that predicational posi- 
tion, we shall continue to compromise more 
and more. In the process we cannot but 
expose ourselves to perhaps ultimate defeat. 

With our present position, really one that 
has been maintained since World War II, it 
seems that time clearly favors Moscow. In 
completing this logic of the liberation con- 
cept, let me point out that there are five 
factors which should be soberly considered. 
They constitute, in a sense, certain irreduci- 
ble general abstracts. 

The first factor is adequacy of arms. It 
can be firmly argued that it isn’t necessary 
for Moscow to have a clear-cut superiority in 
all arms. For its purposes in the future, a 
sufficient adequacy of arms to achieve its 
ends is enough. At the beginning of this 
decade, we hid behind the fact that we had 
a distinct superiority in arms. We spoke 
effusively of physical deterrence, the great 
deterrence against the Russian Communist 
wave of the future. It plainly was a fact 
that we had overwhelming material and 
physical superiority. Now, however, since the 
sputniks, since the ICBM, etc., we have begun 
to doubt this. As a consequence, one could 
maintain that there is a relative decline in 
this power of physical deterrence. This also 
means that there will inevitably be, in the 
continuing arms race, Russian Communist 
superiority in many lines. 

Take now the second factor in this cal- 
culus, also an asset in Moscow’s position. 
By maintaining our present position, we, in 
effect, guarantee to the Russians the steady 
consolidation of their empire. In other 
words, by maintaining the narrow policy of 
containment, we, in effect say, “Let history 
do it.” “Don’t make any delicate decisions.” 
“Let us see pragmatically—day by day, ex- 
pediently—how things will work out, and 
let’s shift accordingly—by all means, no 
long-range plans, no fixed and set objec- 
tives”; “We mustn’t appear inflexible.” In 
that case, then, we have unmistakably de- 
clared ourself. We will do nothing, nothing 
of serious import, to disturb the consolidat- 
ing processes within this vast Russian Com- 
munist empire. As a result, we guarantee to 
them the consolidation of their empire so 
that they may become stronger and stronger. 

A third point is the international con- 
spiracy. We must not overlook this fact 
despite the political offensive fanning the 
pretensions of peace on the part of Moscow. 
The undercurrent of international conspir- 
acy continues. Moscow persistently plans 
for sabotage when the appropriate time ar- 
rives. Without hazard one can postulate the 
thought that they far surpass us in this 
conspiratorial preparation. Widening of the 
network of subversion, conspiracy, and sabo- 
tage, which is a third asset, is a Russian 
stock in trade either in times of so-called 
peace or in times of war. 

Now a fourth asset is the highly concen- 
trated and very persistent political propa- 
ganda waged by Moscow. Historically, this 
has always been, and always will be so long 
as we have this kind of institutional setup 
in the Soviet Union. In this a typical case 
it is a faucet-like propaganda which many 
oftentimes overlook. Only 2 years ago there 
was @ great political offensive for peace. 
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Immediately thereafter Moscow .prostituted 
everything that was said and done at Gen- 
eva. Now we are plunged again in another 
phase of summit fever. The same Moscow 
initiative is seen in the changing of direc- 
tions. As under the Czars, sometimes it is 
political concentration in the East, other 
times in the West, then in the South. With- 
out question, they will continue to use these 
traditional techniques. And again, as a 
result, Moscow will continue to breed con- 
fusion and debate and to sow the seeds of 
disunity in the United States and the free 
world. 

A recent example of Russian propaganda 
flexibility even within their own empire de- 
serves mention. This is about a truly Kro- 
kodil position in Ukraine. Issued in Novem- 
ber right after sputnik, this Krokodil num- 
ber aims to impress upon the people of 
Ukraine the worldwide superiority of Mos- 
cow. ‘The periodical tries to persuade the 
captive Ukrainian people that they are really 
associated with the leaders of the future. 

The fifth factor is the real advantage of 
the first shot which we also guarantee to 
Moscow. For various reasons we can’t con- 
template any sufficient action in terms of a 
preventive war. As a result, they are in a 
position to develop their arms and also to 
seize the real possibility of firing the first 
shot. The power of blackmail looms large 
here. Thus, when one considers these five 
factors, one cannot but arrive at the con- 
clusion that there are two real frightening 
possibilities. One, it is patently within the 
realm of real possibility for the United 
States to suffer military defeat, given a pe- 
culiar complex of events and situations. But 
in my estimation the more important is the 
second. There is also the real possibility of 
the United States becoming in time psy- 
chologically isolated, and this, too, would 
mean disastrous defeat. 

Obviously, no rational person would hold 
that a football team could possibly realize 
victory by constantly playing on its own 
side of the 50-yard line. This is precisely 
what the United-States and free world are 
doing. We are playing on this side of the 
50-yard line. Indeed, here is the crucial 
differentiating point between a policy of 
containment and a policy of liberation. 
Under the former, all the tensions are on this 
side of the Iron Curtain fence. In Africa, 
in Asia, in Europe, and here tensions are 
being created or aggravated, and we are led 
to disperse ourselves, tending to this tension 
today, that one tomorrow, and so on. In the 
meantime, as a functional correlate to our 
second factor above, we also guarantee that 
there will be no creation of disturbances or 
tensions within the Communist empire. 


A BACKGROUND OF LIBERATION THOUGHT 


Setting this crucial political distinction 
aside from certain moral and psychological 
distinctions that could also be drawn upon, 
we ought now to look at the background of 
liberation thought. In doing so, keep in 
mind that its main differentiating aspect is 
that it prepares us to carry the political 
offensive to the terrain of the enemy. Re- 
member, too, that this is a cold war; that 
we are dedicated to freedom; and that, as a 
consequence, we wish to realize victory de- 
Cisively by defeating the-enemy. 

Indeed, there is a background of thought 
on the liberation policy. No one can say— 
as do some editorial writers and people on 
TV and radio—that there is little, if any- 
thing, we can do about our relations to the 
Communist empire. On the contrary, there 
is a great deal of literature showing what 
can be done. What can be done is essentially 
determined by our awareness of the oppor- 
tunities existing within the Russian Com- 
munist empire. Actually, such questions of 
skepticism and donbt usually reflect one’s 
unfamiliarity with or ignorance of the facts, 
more than being the result of any pains- 
taking absorption in the outstanding litera- 







ture. Again, is there any accessible of 
literature on this whole liberation matter? 
First, let me cite the passage of the 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act in 
August of 1951. This was the first concrete 
measure designed to produce our Political 
offensive about 7 years ago—or 5 

Hungary. —— 

Briefly, what is the Kersten amendm 
It means simply three things. Re — 


it was during this time that many bscapees : 


were coming through the Iron © 
There was a great opportunity to have many 
more. Thus the first provision of the Kersten 
amendment was and is to attract escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. The secong 
is to quickly rehabilitate these escapees and 
to form them into military units, In, the 
amendment, the aim is to have, for example, 
several thousand Poles from behind the Iron 
Curtain, even those in England, Germany. 
Italy, Lebanon and elsewhere, forming mili- 
tary national battalions with their own 
commanders, their own insignia, own flag: 
in other words, constituting in wes ‘Bu- 
rope, or Turkey, or elsewhere, the b t 
symbol of Polish freedom and liberty. The 
same is to be applied to Russian, Ukrainian, 
Slovak, and numerous other national units, 

Not only are there to be these national 
military units, but the amendment’s third 
provision ‘also calls for the support of the 
existing undergrounds. There were and are 
@ number of them. In Slovakia, Ukraine, 
Poland and elsewhere political undergrounds 
have existed. The amendment seeks to em- 
ploy them as the means of conveying our 
political offensive. 

In many quarters the Kersten amendment 
received very serious consideration. Signifi- 
cantly, when the United Nations Assembly 
convened in Paris in December 1951, right 
down to the end of that Assembly at the 
end of January, about three-quarters of the 
sessions were devoted to the Kerstein amend- 
ment. By thisamendment Mr. Kersten him- 
self was able to strike a highly sensitive 
note in Moscow. They were extremely sen 
sitive to it. Mr. Vishinsky attacked it in- 
cessantly in Paris. And Mr. Truman found 
it necessary at the time to send Congress- 
man MANSFIELD in order to explain that we 
had no intention of really interferring, mind 
you, in these captive nations. 

There were some official and private criti- 
cisms of the amendment, to be sure. How- 
ever, none of them stood up to the logical 
test and the general consensus was clearly 
in favor of the amendment’s implementa- 
tién. Why it has not been implemented is 
still a deep mystery. The Kersten idea con- 
tinued, and there is much more to it. It 
was significant that at the beginning of 
1957, immediately after the Hungarian crisis, 
Senator Russet, revived the idea and 
thought that-the Armed Services Committee 
would sponsor it. 

Now a second item in this biickground 
emerged before the Dulles liberation article 
appeared in Life magazine in May 1952. In 
the Republican national committee, as early 
as 1951, preparations were being made t@ 
advance the whole concept and idea of na 
tional liberation. During the Republical 
convention and the stibsequent campaign 
this whole idea was presented to the coun- 
try. .One significant incident should be 
cited. It took place at the beginning of 
October in New York when Mr. 
met with Mr. Dulles on a TV show. Prob- 
ably well primed by the Democratic me 
tional committee, Harriman challenged mm 
les or any Republican to show we 
when Mr. Acheson or Mr. Truman oe 
the term “containment.” This meant 
by that time even the Democratic 
was disowning the very thought, or at 
the wording of the policy of containment 

In 1956 the same thing was ree 
Witness this statement by President Bisel 
hower, “the peaceful liberation of the 
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tive peoples has been, and will continue to 


of United States foreign policy.” 
be & Som much material and several hun- 


of thousands of pamphlets were cir- 


throughout the country. In a more 
oot way Prof. James Burnham syste- 
matically gave expression to this policy of 
jivaration in his work on Containment or 
Liberation? In a sense you can say his 
work is the liberationist’s bible. In May 1955 
General Sarnoff felt that it was necessary 
to convince many in this country of the 
urgency of the Russian threat and pre- 
sented a memorandum, to President Eisen- 
hower in which he likewise gives detailed 
expression to the liberation policy. In 1956 
Senator Doucias, of Illinois, took steps in 
the Senate to propose a freedom administra- 
tion on the basis of a two-level concept. 
Moscow operates on two levels, the Com- 
munist Party with its subversive network 
and the conventional diplomatic level. Why 
can’t we have a freedom administration, 
subverting, if you will, for freedom, with 
the other parts of Government remaining 
on the conventional level? This consti- 
tutes, in brief, the background of libera- 

nist thought. 

— logic a liberation teaches that the 
best way to prevent a hot war is’ to win a 
cold war. We hear of peacefyl coexistence; 
we hear of Allen Dulles’ naive notion of 
evolution. These are verbal variants of 
containment. Let it be emphasized that 
the liberation policy does not theoretically 
reject the concept of containment. On the 
contrary, it is necessarily founded on con- 
tainment. Certainly we have to contain the 
forces of Russian expansion, but we also 
ave to go beyond this in creating pressures 
and tensions behind the Iron Curtain and 
throughout the Russian Communist Empire. 
Our situation is as simple as this. 


FLEXIBLE LINES OF IMPLEMENTATION 


If we can indicate the flexible lines of im- 
plementation of the liberation policy, briefly 
show what could be done, perhaps the 
perennial question as to our abiilty to do 
something will in some degree be answered. 
First, by all means we should appreciate the 
nature of the enemy confronting us. This 
timely picture more than justifies the old, 
patriotic Chinese proverb that one picture 
is worth ten thousand words. In the middle 
you have a typically squat five by five Rus- 
sian master, characteristically gripping his 
holster. This was taken in a street in Hun- 
gary during the 1956 revolution. It vividly 
typifies the enemy before us. What can we 
du? This question has been raised time and 
time again. Jn itself it indicates that we 
have not been acquainted with the growing 
literature on liberation to see what could 
possibly be done. Certain concrete measures 
of action have been advocated for years. 

The first thing necessary is a general, com- 
Prehensive national policy. What do we 
want? What are our objectives? They have 
to be clearly stated and realistically well 
founded. Many have submitted that libera- 
tion, independence, and federation is the 
policy formula. A universalized Declaration 
of Independence would strongly reflect the 
general objectives of the United States in 


- Consonarice with its institutions and its 


long-run national security interests. 
The second urgent step is the creation of a 
om Administration. This is what Sen- 
wed Dovuctas has proposed, an Administra- 
; On that would exemplify the two-level 
concept. The Administration would not be 
affiliated with any existing power: of the 
overnment. However, it would be directly 
Under the supervision and direction of the 
dent. It could use counterpart funds, 
the $100 million appropriated in the Ker- 
amendment, and other sources. Na- 


tional freedom commit 
tees here and abroad 
Would be in its network. 


Furthermore, we must have guideposts of 
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action. If we take the cold. war seriously, 
the first of these is a moral commitment to 
all of the captive nations. Such a commit- 
ment means the certainty of liberation for 


“all captive nations, including those in the 


U.S. S.R. Fundamentally crucial to all of 
our present issues and problems is eastern 
Europe. This is so because there is the 
very basis of the strength and power of the 
enemy. Instead of neglecting this basic area 
by being absorbed in what goes on in the 
fringe areas of Indonesia and parts of Asia 
and Africa, we should begin to. concentrate 
on the enemy, find his ‘weak spots, and begin 
to magnify and deepen these weak spots. As 
shown on this map, this can only mean the 
liberation and independence of all the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, both within and 
outside the U.S.5. R. 

Our problem is in a real sense their prob- 
lem for the basic reason that they have 
already been conquered. They are sub- 
merged as nations. This is, after all, our 
primary concern. We naturally fear being 
submerged as a nation. To prevent this 
tragedy, surely, should be the overriding 
passion of every American. 

With regard to the Russian nrasses, for 
them it is not a matter of conserving and 
preserving their national unity. There 
hasn’t been on record any genocide against 
the Russian nation. It hasn’t been, as a 
national unit, submerged. Moscow is the 
capital of Russia, and the problem there is, 
and has for a long time been, one of libera- 
tion in terms of civil and personal political 
freedoms. We have to keep alive throughout 
the Communist empire the spirit of resist- 
ance, the hope of freedom, and the fiery spirit 
of nationalism. Also, we should have no 
qualms whatsoever about hailing freedom 
as the wave of the future, instead of per- 
mitting colonial and imperialist Russian 
communism to assume this role. In pursu- 
ing all this, we would have to sharpen by 
every device Moscow’s fear of its own cap- 
tives. ‘This is another salient point in the 
policy of liberation. One of the greatest de- 
terrents against a hot war is Moscow’s own 
fear of its captive millions. And this is what 
we should support, broaden, and magnify. 

Let us view now some examples of specific 
operations. For reasons of space the list has 
to be restricted at least alphabetically, going 
from “A” to “Z." The first was already men- 
tioned—a full implementation of the Kersten 
amendment -to the Mutual Security Act. 
Second, moral and material aid to opposition 
and resistance groups behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We talk a great deal about giving them 
time to develop. Yet when Kersten presented 
a rough draft of what could be done in carry- 
ing on a political offensive, his opponents 
cried out, “Ah, but you can’t do it.” They 
preclude the possibility of a guided evolu- 
tion in the unfolding of our liberation policy. 
If you will note the various other operations 
which can\be effected: Passive resistance, 
for instance, has been found to be very effec- 
tive in many areas, especially in several closed 
non-Russian areas within the U. S. S. R. 
Progressive infiltration of the armed forces 
of the U. S. S: R., particularly into its 43 
percent non-Russian composition, has always 
borne great potentiality. One of the most 
glaring misconceptions is to equate the na- 
ture of these forces with that of the United 
States or any other true national entity. 

During the Hungarian revolution, it was 
quite significant that several hundreds of 
officers and men deserted the U.S.5S. R. Army. 
Testifying before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, one of the first Hunga- 
rian revolutionaries to appear in this coun- 
try took pains to point out that these desert- 
ers were not Russians. They were Ukrai- 
nians, Byelorussians, and other non-Russians 
who deserted and joined the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. 


With regard to mass communicatien, mo- 
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bile broadcasting facilities about the Com- 
munist empire and special messages to re- 
spective nations and people will have to take 
prudent account of each targeted area. Aid- 
ing in this endeavor would be a Voice of 
America for liberation, independence, and 
justice. Mass-production achievements of 
various sorts, lightweight receivers, hand- 
operated photographic devices, literally mil- 
lions of such instruments can be funneled 
into the empire. 

Then there is the use of the facilities of 
friendly countries. One can be certain that 
not one of them would hesitate to aid us in 
this type of political offensive. Impressed by 
positive American leadership, the free Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Pakistani, Turks, and others 
would collaborate. This would have to be a 
sustained day-to-day offensive; not a thing 
to be won one day and then forgotten about 
until a week or a month later, but rather a 
persistent campaign against the enemy. And 
it can be used in vast, multiple ways. 

Now, certainly, at this given time it would 
be unfeasible to embark upon one or two of 
these proposals. In the present climate it 
would be better to concentrate on a diplo- 
matic political offensive and on economic 
warfare. With a change in climate new ac- 
tivity would be initiated with adequate 
preparation for follow-ups, such as the dis- 
lodgement of Albania from the empire. 
With changes’ in climate and organized, 
dedicated effort, there are many things that 
could be done, and with maximum flexibil- 
ity and initiative. The main thing to bear 
in mind is that by just sitting and main- 
taining a policy of mere containment, we are 
allowing the enemy to build himself up mili- 
tarily, psychologically, politically. It has 
been truly said that we can freeze to death 
as well as burn to death. 

WHAT COULD BE DONE 

1. General comprehensive policy: Libera- 
tion, independence, federation. 

(a) A universalized declaration of inde- 
pendenee. 

2. A freedom administration: Unify politi- 
cal warfare conduct, overcome piecemeal 
efforts. 

(a) Not affiliated with any existing part of 
Government. 

(b) Under general direction and super- 
vision of President. 

(c) Funds: counterpart, MSA $100 million; 
appropriations. 

(dad) National freedom committees here and 
abroad. 

3. Guideposts of action: 

(a) Moral commitment: certainty of lib- 
eration of all nations, including those in 
U.S.S.R. 

(1) Liberation, independence for all cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the entire Mos- 
cow-centered Communist empire. 

(2) Civil and political freedoms @or the 
unvested Russian masses. 

(3) Keep alive throughout Communist 
empire spirit of resistance and hope of free- 
dom and national independence. 

(a) Break awful sense of isolation in which 
internal enemies of Moscow live. 

(4) Support spirit of nationalism inside 
and outside U.S.S.R. 

(b) Shatter wave of future aura of Rus- 
sian communism. 

(1). Instead, certain defeat of Moscow and 
complete victory of freedom. 

(c) Inspire millions in free countries with 
feeling of moral dedication to enlargement of 
area of freedom. 

(ad) Sharpen by every device Moscow’s fear 
of own captives. 

4. Examples of operations: 

(a) Full implementation of 
amendment to MSA. 


Kersten 
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(1) Attraction of escapees; rehabilitation; 
national battalions; underground support. 

(b) Moral and material aid, including 
trained leadership, to oppositions, resistance 
groups. 

(c) Broadening of organized resistance— 
eventual cacophony of protests, riots, and 
then a symphony of revolts. 

(d) Encouragement of passive resistance 
in every sphere of society. 

(e) Infiltrations into chief areas—armed 
forces of U. S. S. R., national republic ad- 
ministrations, “satellite” administrations, 
etc. 

(1) No means of communication over- 
looked: spoken and written word, radio and 
TV, films, balloons, missiles to distribute 
leaflets, secret printing and mimeographing 
presses on enemy terrain, wall scrawls, etc. 

(g) Fixed and mobile proadcasting facili- 
ties about Communist empire. From each 
area: 

(1) Far East: special messages to Sibery- 
aks, non-Russians. 

(2) Middle East: special messages to Tur- 
kestani, Caucasians, Ukrainians. 

(3) Western Europe: special messages to 
Russians, Balts, Ukrainians, Poles, Slovaks, 
etc. 

(h) Voice of America: For liberation, in- 
dependence, justice. 

(1) Appeal to universal emotions—love of 
family, country, God, humanity. 

(i) Mass production of cheap and light- 
weight receivers. 

(j) Production of hand-operated phone- 
graph devices for millions in empire. 

(k) Use of facilities of friendly countries— 
South Korea, Nationalist China, Philippines, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Italy, Spain. 

(1) Training of Chinese, Koreans, etc., in 
political warfare. 

(1) Make maximum use of fugitives from 
empire. 

(m) Offset redefection operations of Mos- 
cow. 

(n) Publicize names of former democratic 
leaders now in Communist jails, etc., for 
world to know their fate. 

(o) Expand existing programs of corres- 
pondence—liberation stamps, etc. 

(p) Indictment and condemnation in ab- 
sentia persons guilty of Communist crimes— 
broadcast. 

(q) Systematic execution of sabotage, as- 
sassination, confidence and bribery pro- 
grams. 

(r) Proposals, demands, exposés, publica- 
tion of official documents carefully calcu- 
lated to show true motives of Kremlin. 

(s) Day-to-day and sustained publicity 
on Russian Communist genocide, slave labor, 
Hungary, etc., in U. N. and elsewhere. 

(t) Utilization of labor unions, churches, 
veteran groups,,universities, etc. 

(u) Cultural exchanges with political ob- 
jective attunement. 

(v) Biplomatic political offensive; e. g. 
American Ambassadors to non-Russian 
countries in U. S. S. R.; withdrawal of all, 
etc. 

(w) Selected projects—reunify Korea, re- 
unify Germany, etc. 

(x) Economic warfare in empire—e. g. 
offers of surpluses to people via neutral 
channels. 

(y) U. N. activity—continuous pressure on 
U.S. 8S. R., Ukraine, Byelorussia, “satellites.” 

(Zz) With adequate preparation for fol- 
lowups, dislodge Albania from empire. 

These are only the guidelines. Each oper- 
ation suggests a program in itself, providing 
endless opportunities for imagination, inno- 
vation, and cunning. Above all, they once 
and for all answer the question, “What 
could be done?” 
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Switzerland: A Land of Liberty and 
Fraternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
marks the anniversary of the first re- 
corded act of the union of Swiss 
communities. 

Switzerland’s independence day is an 
occasion which deserves the attention 
and the congratulations of the United 
States. The anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Swiss Confederation is both 
a reminder of our sympathetic attach- 
ment to this brave country of the Alps 
and an inspiration to promote the values 
and characteristics which the Swiss have, 
throughout their history, perpetuated. 

Their history is, indeed, a long one. 
The day we celebrate, August 1, carries 
us back nearly 700 years. On August 1, 
1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwalden entered into a defensive 
league. Three of the twenty-two can- 
tons that make up Switzerland today 
bear the same names. The qualities 
which generated this union have been 
characteristic of the Swiss down through 
the centuries: independence, courage, 
mutual support. 

Independence on a national level, on 
a community level, on a personal level 
is practiced in Switzerland as in few 
other places in the world. The other 
countries of Europe have respected the 
independence of the Swiss nation not 
only because it suits the self-interest of 
surrounding rival factions; not only be- 
cause nature has erected almost insuper- 
able barriers to invasion, but also they 
respect this island of neutrality because 
of its eminent self-respect. They know 
that special opprobrium would fall on the 
head of one that violated its stanchly 
defended frontiers, this natural fortress 
of freedom. 

They honor, too, in recent years, the 
seat of international understanding. 
Geneva, the home of the League of Na- 
tions, the cornerstone of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the site of the World 
Health Organization, and of various 
other monuments of worldwide coopera- 
tion, was, characteristically, the birth- 
place of that great humanitarian organ- 
ization, the International Red Cross. 
Significantly, the flag of this organiza- 
tion is simply the reverse of the Swiss 
flag. 

Where but in a country of independ- 
ence, a country with freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom for the 
individual—where else could such inter- 
national establishments spring up and 
flourish? Where else, too, could indi- 
viduals fleeing oppression of mind or 
body find such a refuge and a home? 

The world looks upon Switzerland as 
a haven for the escaped, the abandoned, 











the sick, the lost, the bewildered, y 
sees there too a host for the happy 
Tourist, vacationer, son of in i 
freedom, seeker of spiritual uplift 
together with the weary in Switzerland's 
clean, clear atmosphere. He enjoys 
there the protection exemplified for ys 
in our youth by the rescuing st. 
dog; the freedom we learned about from 
the happy, liberty-loving Heide; the in- 
dependence that calls to us in the stir- 
ring strains of Rossini’s William Tell, 
The very name of Switzerland has pleas. 
ant connotations. This is a nation 
which enjoys the utmost respect on an 
international scale. It merits the love 
of the world for its freedom-loving ang 
humanitarian principles. 

We in America take pride in a bong 
of kinship with this land of liberty and 
fraternity. 





Art in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ree- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article which appeared in the July 25, 
1958, edition of the Roseburg, Oreg., 
News-Review: 

ARTISTS, ARTWORK RISE SUBSTANTIALLY IN 

OREGON 


(By Matt Kramer) 


A solitary figure appeared on a dock at 
Astoria and began sketching the waterfront. 
Another was on a coastal headland, sketch 
pad in hand, and still another beside a 
highway in southern Oregon. 

Gradually they appeared at places where 
none ever before had been noticed—beside 
airports, in rail yards and even on city 
streets. 

By this time Oregon artists knew some- 
thing was up, and the public should have 
suspected it, too. 

But the artists said nothing, and, since 
they are not known for their reticence, it is 
probable they did not realize themselves 
how big the boom was in Oregon art. 

Artists are not much given to keeping 
statistics anyway, and often seem able 0 
pursue their work only in isolation, which 
sometimes is a place. behind a clump of 
brush and sometimes is a state of mind. 


EVERYTHING MEASURED 


It is disturbing to minds other than a 
tists, but in this age nearly everything cal 
be measured—land by surveyors, health by 
insurance companies, and art by supply 
houses. “ 

It isn’t easy, however, to get the measure- 
ment of art in Oregon, for artists also have 
infiltrated behind sales counters. With 
their minds fixed firmly on other mattels, 
they are vague about statistics. 

“Sales of art supplies are up, all ing 
Maybe 10—no, maybe 30 or 40 Ps 
recent years. But there is no easy way said 
me to determine exactly how much, . 
one sales head, who instructs art classes 
Portland at night. 
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It was the same story at another Portland 
supply house, where the increase was esti- 
mated at perhaps 50 percent in recent years. 

But measurements creep in everywhere 
and a businessman knew how much the sale 
of art supplies had gone up in the last dec- 
ade at the State’s largest art ‘supply house, 
Gill’s in Portland: 

Nine hundred percent. 

TEN TO ONE RATIO 

That means 10, artists behind the bush 
that used to hide one. No wonder they are 
beginning to push each other into the open. 

Most of the new ones are Sunday artists, 
who have multiplied as income and leasure 
time have increased since World War II. 

It is the Sunday artist you will find on the 
coast, squinting at a landscape and drawing 
lines on @ canvas he later will entitle, 
“Vichysoisse.” 

But you also will find him, along with the 
full-time artist, at the art centers that have 
sprung up in Oregon communities, the Port- 
land Art Museum, the State fair, and even 
the Portland rose festival. 

The Oregon Society of Artists is an ex- 
ample of the increase in recent years. The 
society started with 15 members and no 
money in 1926. At first growth was slow. 
Then came the postwar boom. Four years 
ago the society acquired its present head- 
quarters—a sleek building in Portland’s 
West Hills. Today it has 660 members, 110 
of them upstate. , 

CLASSES AND LECTURE 


It offers classes and lectures for the ama- 
teur and the professional. It is one of the 
principal headquarters of the Sunday artist. 

Art groups have bobbed up all over the 
State. To name a few of them: The art 
League of Grants Pass, the Coos Artists 
League, the Coquille Valley Art Association, 
Corvallis Arts Guild, Salem Art Association, 
Inc., Snake River Valley Art Association, 
Eugene Art Center, Lincoln County Art 
Center, Yaquina Art Association, and the 
Sage Brushers. 

There are thriving art programs at Oregon 
State College, the University of Oregon and 
other colleges, but the biggest art center in 
ete is, as might be expected, in Port- 
and. 

It is the Portland Art Museum, which was 
the first art museum established in the 
Pacific Northwest. That was in 1892, It 
nearly went under in the depression, and the 
museum had to appeal to the public for 
$5,000 to save it. 

Now the museum, occupying a square 
block beside the South Park blocks in down- 
town Portland, is on safer ground. It has 
nearly doubled its membership since World 
War II, to a total of about 2,000. 

It is operated by the Portland Art Associa- 
tion, which holds to the purpose announced 
by the founders in 1892, “to make a collec- 
tion of works of art and to erect and main- 
tain a suitable building in which the same 
may be studied and exhibited; to develop 
and to encourage the study of art * * *,” 


MANY STUDYING ART 


Some 85 persons study art in day classes 
and 300 in evening classesthere. In addi- 
tion, 1,200 persons visit the museum weekly. 
The building, located at SW. Park and Mad- 
ison, is closed only on Monday. Wednes- 
pod it is open from noon until 10 p. m., 

from noon to 5 p. m. on the other days. 

Besides tte extensive collection of paint- 
ings, statuary, and other objects the museum 
Puts on display, the museum has been show- 

increasing interest tn Oregon art.~ 
oo W. Sullivan, directcr, estimates the 

useum singles out an Oregon artist for a 
= show on 4 or 5 ‘occasions a year. 

between, there’are exhibitions of Oregon 
_ Sculptors, print makers, and painters. 

The next will be for painters and sculptors, 
t18to November 16, 
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Entries come from many unknowns, A 
panel of judges selects those considered 
worthy of exhibit. The aim is to reward 
talent with recognition, not to discourage 
it. Some years up to 75 percent of the en- 
tries reach the exhibit floor. 

An example: An ex-shipyard worker took 
a line of poetry for his theme and with 
welding torch, a few pieces of metal, and 
5-foot length of bamboo put together a piece 


‘that won recognition. 


Not all Oregon art is so ingenious, but 
give it time. At the rate At is growing, it 
will capture half the population—and hence 
half the State’s ingenuity—in. the next few 
years. 





Bishop Dagwell, Portland’sFirst Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, a short time ago, there came across 


my desk a booklet two-hundred-odd 
pages in length, mysteriously entitled 


“Twenty and Five-tenths Percent: A 


Compilation of Public Records—1,411 
Protestant Episcopal Rectors,” published 
by a so-called publishing committee, giv- 
ing as its address a post office box in 
Cincihnati, Ohio. 

Listed inside the booklet were the 
names of many’ persons. Below the 
name of each person was set forth the 
mames of various organizations and 
descriptions of public statements with 
which the individual had allegedly been 
affiliated. 

No statement of purpose is contained 
in the booklet. All is left to innuendo, 
smear, and implied accusation that 
somehow the individual’s connections 
with these organizations were inimical 
to the security of the United States. 

These smear tactics, employing the 
well-known and equally well-discredited 
tactics of “guilt by association” should 
be roundly condemned. 

Listed in the booklet was the name of 
@ man whom I have known and re- 
spected for a long time. He is the 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Ore- 
gon—a man loved and revered through- 
out my State—a man who has labored 
long and hard for causes which would 
be of maximum benefit to the people. 
His loyalty to his country has ever been 
beyond question. 

The bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon does not need me ito rise to his 
defense. He needs no defense. His life 
and his works speak eloquently of his 
character, his integrity, and his love of 
country. , 

When, in February 1957, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin Dunlap. Dagwell, bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Oregon, was 
awarded the B’nai B’rith brotherhood 
award, Rabbi Julius Nodel, of Portland, 
Oreg., had this to say to him: 

No person in this community is better 
deserving of this award. Bishop Dagwelil 
has literally practiced what he preached and 
never has limited his services to the sanctu- 
ary confines. 
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Last January 15, the Portland Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., hanored 
Bishop Dagwell as Portland’s “first citi- 
zen for 1957.” The report of the realty 
board’s committee, which selected 
Bishop Dagwell for this very much de- 
served award, is a testimonial to a man 
whose life has been dedicated to the good 
of his fellow man and whose deeds are 
eloquent tribute to a man whom all 
Oregonians honor, respect, and admire. 

Vague innuendoes and smear tactics 
will not detract from the good which 
Bishop Dagwell’s deeds have wrought in 
strengthening Oregon and the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the report of the realty board’s commit- 
tee which selected Bishop Dagwell as 
Portland’s first citizen for 1957 in full in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: : 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL First CITIZEN BAN- 

QUET HONORING THE RIGHT REVEREND BEN- 

JAMIN D. DaGwELL, D. D., PorRTLAND’s FIRST 

CITIZEN FoR 1957 


Sponsored by Portland Realty Board, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

1957 officers: A. A. Horsfeldt, president; 
Richard H. Lucke, first vice president; Stan- 
ley C. Wiley, second vice president; Charles 
K. Cummings, third vice president; Margaret 
Twerdal, secretary; Kenneth Murfree, treas- 
urer. 

1958 officers: Richard H. Lucke, president; 
Vance M. Sayles, first vice president; John G. 
Clarke, second vice president; Margaret 
Twerdal, third vice president; Ken Evans, 
secretary; Waldemar Spliid, treasurer. 

Banquet committee: Charles K. Cum- 
mings, chairman; Lem P. Putnam; E. A. Jen- 
sen; Carolyn Bowles; Lamar Newkirk; R. J. 
Frank, Jr.; Ken Evans, Oscar Pederson; John 
L. Denny; Taylor Treece. 

Portland’s first citizens: Ben Selling, 1928; 
J. C. Ainsworth, 1929; Aaron M. Frank, 1930; 
Henry B. VanDuzer, 1931; Raymond B. Wil- 
cox, 1932; George L. Baker, 1933; Hopkin 
Jenkins, 1934; Edward C. Sammons, 1935; 
Arthur L. Fields, 1936; Richard B. Dillehunt, 
M. D., 1937; Franklin T. Griffith, 1938; Charles 
H. Martin, 1939;. Ross McIntyre, 1940; Mrs. 
Thomas D. Honeyman, 1941; Edgar F. Kaiser, 
1942; Portland’s Service Men and Women, 
1943; Mrs. C. S. Jackson, 1944; Theodore R. 
Gamble, 1945; Chester A. Moores, 1946; Sid 
Woodbury, 1947; Hillman Lueddemann, 1948; 
Thomas Harry Banfield, 1949; David B. Simp- 
son, 1950; Frank Erwin McCaslin, 1951; Ed- 
gar William Smith, 1952; C. B. Stephenson, 
1953; Ben H..Hazen, 1954; Dr. Morgan S. 
Odell, 1955; Harold F. Wendel, 1956. 


MENU 


Crab legs and avocado supreme; iced 
relishes; barbecued sirloin steak; Rissole 
potatoes; French green beans amandine; 
hot Cafe Baron rolls; Napolean slice; coffee. 

PROGRAM 


A. A. Horsfeldt, presiding. 

Hillman Lueddemann, toastmaster. 

National anthem. 

Invocation: The Right Reverend James W. 
F. Carman, D. D. 

The Oswego Four. 

Introduction of guests. 

Presentation of former first citizens and 
welcome to the Right Reverend Benjamin D. 
Dagwell, D. D. 

Felicitations: Charles A. Hart; the Rev- 
erend Lansing E. Kempton, D, D.; Dr. Blair 
Holcomb; Rabbi Julius Nodel. 

Presentation of plaque to first citizen: The 
Right Reverend Benjamin D. Dagwell, D. D., 
by A. A. Horsfeldt. 

Response: The Right Reverend Benjamin 
D. Dagwell, D. D. 

Dinner music: Glenn Shelley at the organ. 
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Oswego Four: Mark Beach, John. Van- 
Leeuwen, Lou Lavachek, Ted Corbett. 

After several sessions where a considerable 
list of worthy names were considered, the 
eeven members appointed to serve on the 
Portland Realty Board’s secret committee 
voted unanimously, on the first formal bal- 
lot taken, to designate as Portland’s first 
citizen of the year 1957, the Right Reverend 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, who will retire 
next July after 22 years of distinguished 
service as Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon. 

This is the second award bestowed this 
year on Bishop Dagwell, he, in both instances, 
being the first cleric ever so honored in Port- 
land. 

Because of his outstanding record in the 
field of inter-faith work and for “his active 
influence and courage in making real the 
religious idea of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” Bishop Dagwell was 
last February declared winner of the annual 
B'nai B’rith Brotherhood award. 

“No person in this community is better de- 
serving of this award,” said Rabbi Julius 
Nodel in conferring the honor. “Bishop Dag- 
well has literally practiced what he preached 
and never has limited his services to the 
sanctuary confines. : 

The clipping files of Portland’s newspapers 
are bulging with accounts of Bishop Dag- 
well's long running fight for fair employment 
practices, better housing, civil rights and 
civic responsibiliites. His has truly been a 
voice of wisdom and human understanding in 
the community. 

Bishop Dagwell has been referred to as the 
editor’s dream who makes good newspaper 
copy by taking the “sacred cow” of public 
opinion and swinging it by the tail. The 
newspaper index file in the Portland Public 
Library contains 31 cards referring to inter- 
esting articles relating to Bishop Dagwell and 
his activities. 

Known as the breaker of precedents, Ben- 
jamin Dagwell began his career in Portland 
by ignoring the custom that a new bishop 
should be consecrated in the field in which 
he had worked, being the first bishop in the 
history of the Oregon Diocese to take the sol- 
emn vows in Oregon. In explaining why 
he desired to part from the tradition estab- 
lished by his four predecessors, Bishop-elect 
Dagwell said, “I want to be in the presence 
of those with whom I am to labor when I 
take my vows and receive episcopal author- 
ity.” 

In 1940 while addressing the 52d annual 
diocesan convention, Bishop Dagwell again 
proved that he is not a man to let tradition 
stand in his way by advocating a streamlin- 
ing of church services, contending that the 
sermons and prayers dragged out and were 
too long. 

While he must soon retire from his offi- 
cial post in the church, Bishop Dagwell will 
not be lost to Portland. Last year a group 
of his admirers and friends formed a charita- 
ble organization to be known as the Benja- 
min Dagwell Foundation which was launched 
with contributions totaling $30,000. As ad- 
ditional sums accumulate in the foundation, 
funds may be used for a wide range of chari- 
table, social, welfare, health (including men- 
tal health) or educational purposes. Know- 
ing that Bishop Dagwell has been responsi- 
ble for many acts of kindness and charity, 
the foundation was formed to honor him, 
and he has agreed to remain in Portland 
after his retirement, on his 68th birthday, 
to serve as administrator of the foundation. 

Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell was born in 
Susquehanna, Pa., July 21, 1890. His parents 
being of modest means, he lived as a boy in 
a humble home in Cincinnati at a time when 
his lifetime friend and adviser, Rey. Paul 
Matthews, later to be bishop of New Jersey, 
was dean of the Cincinnati Cathedral. At 
the age of 14 years Benjamin Dagwell went 
to work, and, when his father died 3 years 
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later, he became responsible for the support 
of his mother. For a time he had a responsi- 
ble position with Standard Oil Co., but he 
gave up what seemed to promise a success- 
ful business career and returned to school 
in order to prepare for the ministry, his 
principal motive being a:desire to work with 
young people, especially boys and young men. 

Following attendance at the University of 
Cincinnati in 1912 and 1913, young Dagwell 
attended Seabury Divinity School where he 
was later, in 1932, awarded a D. D. degree, 
and took postgrdduate work at the General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained a 
deacon in 1916 and ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1917. 

Between the years 1917 and 1920 he served 
as rector in New Jersey and after 4 years’ 
service in Pueblo, Colo., was in 1924 elected 
dean and rector of St. Johns Cathedral in 
Denver, Colo., where he remained for 12 years 
prior to his election as Episcopal bishop of 
the diocese of Oregon. 

After his election to the bishopric he acted 
as rector of Trinity Church until the elec- 
tion of Rev. Lansing E. Kempton in April 
1937. He was consecrated bishop by his life- 
long friend, Bishop Matthews, who had en- 
couraged him to enter the ministry, prepared 
him for confirmation, and also ordained him 
as deacon and priest. 

When Bishop Dagwell was consecrated in 
Trinity Church, Portland, the diocese was 
at a low ebb, having 17 active clergy with 12 
parishes and 8 missions. It now has 71 
active clergy and 28 parishes and 40 missions. 
At that time pressure was being exerted by 
eastern church officials to combine this 
diocese with its eastern counterpart, the mis- 
sionary district of eastern Oregon. After two 
decades under Bishop Dagwell’s leadership a 
second bishop was required, and the Right 
Reverend James W. F. Carman was called 
from Phoenix, Ariz., to be consecreated as 
bishop coadjutor until Bishop Dagwell’s re- 
tirement next July. 

In the meantime, the communicant mem- 
bership had more than trebled, and at the 
time of Bishop Carman’s arrival in Portland 
there were 61 parishes and missions in the 
diocese with 27,000 baptized persons and 
19,500 communicants. The diocese extends 
from the Columbia River to the California 
line and from the Pacific Ocean to the sum- 
mit of the Cascade Mountains. 

When Benjamin Dagwell became bishop, 
he said he did not intend to occupy the 
swivel chair in his office very much of the 
time and remarked that, being unmarried 
and not tied down with duties at home, it 
was his desire to travel over the diocese as 
extensively as possible in the hope that he 
might know every man, woman, and child in 
the diocese as a family. Recently it was re- 
ported that in 4 months’ time he had trav- 
eled 12,000 miles, 2,200 by ship, 4,500 by air, 
and the rest by automobile, driving much of 
this distance himself. During that time he 
visited 61 churches, some of them several 
times, and confirmed 750 persons at 57 serv- 
ices. Bishop Dagwell has been especially 
effective in persuading a number of local 
churchmen to enter seminaries and holy 
orders and has helped many young seminar- 
ians through school. 

In addition to his work over the diocese, 
Bishop Dagwell has served as president of 
the board of the Good Samaritan Hospital 
which has been greatly expanded and mod- 
ernized under his leadership, as president of 
the. board of St. Helen’s Hall, the Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Corvallis and the Rogue 
River Valley Hospital in Medford. For 7 years 
Bishop Dagwell served on the National Coun- 
cil. of Protestant Episcopal Churches. 


For a number of years Bishop Dagwell 
served as chairman of the Portland Housing 
Code Commission, a responsibility he ac- 
cepted because; he said, “I am interested in 
how my fellow man lives.” He has also served 
as chairman of the Fair Practices Commit- 
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tee. Here in Portland our First Citizen has 
served on & number of boards and directo. 
rates including Reed. College, Goodwill In 
dustries, Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
Portland Remedial Loan Association, Port. 
land Council of Churches, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and has served as a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Whitman College, 
and as a director of the Deaconess Training 
School in Berkeley, Calif. 

He has served on the governing board 
Willamette View Manor, Sieh ts span 
by the Methodist Church, and has worked 
earnestly and effectively in the organization 
campaign for the Rogue Valley Manor, a 294. 
apartment structure to be erected in Med. 
ford as a Christian home for people of mod. 
erate means under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
Churches of Oregon. Bishop Dagwell is a 
member of the Newcomen Society and chap- 
lain of the Oregon chapter of that distin. 
guished organization. 

In referring to Bishop Dagwell at the 
service commemorating the 10th annive 
of his consecration, the late Bishop Matthews ~ 
said, “Without ever losing his characteristic 
quality as primarily a religious leader, Bishop 
Dagwell has nevertheless exercised his yn- 
usual gifts, mental, moral and spiritual, in 
matters of public concern. He is a Christian 
gentleman with never the breath of suspicion 
that he is a self-seeker in the tempting field 
of personal aggrandizement or publicity, He 
is indeed a leading citizen.” 

Though a man of great courage and deep 
convictions, Bishop Dagwell is essentially a 
quiet, gentle man with a shy, engaging smile 
and a delightful sense of humor. He is a 
capable leader and a highly efficient adminis- 
trator, but even when he is busily engaged in 
handling a difficult problem, he can cheer- 
fully endure an interruption and flash a 
twinkle in his eye as he grants some simple 
personal favor. Whenever he is called, be 
it at any hour of the day or night, he always 
responds promptly and graciously. 

Such are but a few of the admirable per- 
sonal traits of the modest yet eminent church 
leader who ts loved throughout the west— 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, whom we are 
proud to salute and acclaim as Portland's 
first citizen for the year 1957. 

Evidence of their admiration for Rt. Rev. 
Benjamine D. Dagwell and their apprecia- 
tion of his many civic achievements is ex- 
pressed by the attendance of the following 
friends and associates: 

Speaker’s table: the Right Reverend Ben- 
jamin D. Dagwell, D. D.; Mr. and Mrs. Hill- 
man Lueddemann; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Hors- 
feldt; the Right Reverend James W. F. and 
Mrs. Carman; Mr. Charles A. Hart; the 
Reverend Lansing E. Kempton; Dr..and Mrs. 
Blair Holcomb; Rabbi and Mrs. Julius Nodel. 

Past first citizens, tables 23-24: Mr. and 
Mrs. Aaron M. Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
C. Sammons, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Fields, 
Mrs. Thomas D. Honeyman, Mr. Thomas H. 
Hindman, Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Moores, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sid Woodbury, Mr. David B. 
Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. McCaslin, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edgar W. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben H. Hazen, Mr. and Mrs. Harold F, Wen- 
dell, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Stephenson. - 

Table 10: Mr. Curtis J. Shady, Miss Willa 
fred Dixon, Dr. and Mrs. Martin Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence D. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thaddeus B. Brunc, Col. Kenneth Hausel, 
Mr. A. G. Klostermann. ‘ ° 

Table 11: Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus T. Walker; 
Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Andrews, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hillman Lueddemann, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip W. Patterson, Jr.; Mrs. Erling 
sen; Mr. Gerald Frank. : 

Table 12: The Reverend Lewis B. and Mrs 
Keiter, Mr. and Mrs. Laurence C. Mann, a 
and Mrs. Milo K. McIver, Mr. and 


Charles H. Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. E.E. Healy: + 


Table 14: Mr. and Mrs. George N. Met 
the Reverend George R. and Mrs. Turmeji 
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1958 
Mrs. John Raaf; Mr, and Mrs, Ed- 
wre. Sammons, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
aon "8: Mr. and Mrs. Jack E. Arndt, the 
Reverend John R. B. and Mrs. Vance, Mr. 
4 Mrs. Donald E. Reger, the Reverend 
topert F. and’ Mrs, Crafe, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Fletcher. 
Pees 90: Mr. J. C. Burgard, Mrs. Ernest E. 
Jonnson, Mr. and Mrs. James McDonald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack L. Meier, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kerr. 

Table 21: Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar Spliid, 
Mr, and Mrs. Albert Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
F. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. James H. Huddileson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray B. Woodbury. 

Table 22: Mrs. B. F. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter W. R. May, Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Dyk- 
man, Mrs. Joseph P. Knapp, Mrs. Anthony 
Gattie, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Branch Riley, 
the Right Reverend Richard S. Watson, D. D. 

Table 25: Mrs. Charles deSully, Miss Jessie 
M. Woodhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Walter, 
the Reverend John A. Bright, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph W. Bennett, Mr. John Vassie, Mrs. 
T. T. Bennett, the Reverend Reginald 
A’Court Simmonds. 

Table 26: Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Snell, 
Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Ronald J. Honeyman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Malarkey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn Reid; Mrs. Edward T. Wilson, Jr., 
Mrs. West Stone. 3 

Table 27: Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Gartrell, 
Mr, and Mrs. Harold M. Phillips, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell M. Colwell, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
R. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Stetson B. Har- 
man. 

Table 30: Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Kimberling, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ridehalgh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stenger. 

Table 31: Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Lucke, 
Mr, and Mrs. Albert R. Bullier, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon H. Bullier, Mrs. Herbert J. Dahlke, 
Mr. Douglas A. Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
R. Bullier, Sr. 

Table 32: Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Frey. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Morrish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Notson, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Taylor. 

Table 33: Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kolar, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy L. Orem, Mr. and Mrs. Carvel 
C. Linden, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. J. Davies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Harding. 

Table 34: Mr. and Mrs. William W. Knight, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arden X. Pangborn, Mr. and 
Mrs, Robert Young, Mr. and Mrs. Harry ©. 
McLain, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Putz. 

Table 35: Mr. and Mrs. ‘Edward T. Dwyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Muschalik, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Altstadt, Mr. and Mrs. D. V. McCal- 
lum,, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McGirr. 

Table 36: Mr. Paul B. McKee, Mr. D. R. 
McClung, Mr. and Mrs. George T, Bragg, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Robert deLuccia, Mr. and Mrs. 
oe Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Vern- 

m, 

Table 37: Mr. George J. Beggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. William Dominey, Mr. Philip V. W. 
Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Harold R. Wacker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison R. Kincaid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert G. Cameron. 

Table 40: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Delzell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Warren, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Bosch, Mr. and Mrs, Randolph 
R. Lamar, Mr. and Mrs. Abe N. Hoss. 

Table 41: Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Peek, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanton W. Allison, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. G. Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
. ee. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bontty. 
Mant € 42: Mrs. Lee Patterson, Mr. Will H. 
seg Mr, and Mrs. Bert J. G. Tousey, Mr. 

W. Bome, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 


ar Mr. and Mrs. Budd G, Burnie, Mr. 
. ©. Kavanaugh, Jr. . 


ee 43: Mr. and ‘Mrs, Charles L. Paine: 
o. ant Mrs. James F. Bell; Mr. and Mrs. 
- R. Holloway, Jr; Mr. and Mrs, W.~A. 
Cook; Mr. and Mrs, Gibson Bowles. 


Table 44: Mayor He: 
: mry L. and Mrs. Schu- 
“or Mr, and Mrs. Bond Richards, Mr. 
Mrs. Joseph Cannelos, Mr, and Mrs. 
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Howard Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rahoutis. 

Table 45: Mr. and Mrs. August G. Teepe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. McGowan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Will H. Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Kenngson 
Brookes, Miss Caroline Buckingham, Mr. 
George Englehart. 

Table 46: Mr. and Mrs. Oren N, Brandt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl C. Donaugh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Z. F. Earl, Mr. and Mrs. Max F. deSully, Mr. 
William H. Ragsdale, Mr. Melvin G. Viken. 

Table 47: Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Cum- 
mings, Mrs./Manda Crofts, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
vin Peder Twerdal, Mrs. Mae P. Grable, Mr. 
S. E. Gjerde, Mr. Robert B. Hurd, Mr. 
Charles F. Adams, Mr. Ward S. Kelley. 

Tablé 50: Mr. and Mrs. Lou Lavachek, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ted Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Beach, Mr. and Mrs. John Van Leeuwen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Horn. 

Table 51: Mr. and Mrs. S. I. Jaggar, Mrs. 
Zina Wise, Mr. and Mrs. B. V. Hancock, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Cooper, the Reverend E. 
James Kingsley, Dr. and Mrs. William M. 
Wilson. 

Table 52: Mr. and Mrs. Harold P. Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rex DeLong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. Arvin 
Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Foster. 

Table 53: Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Green- 
dale, Jr.; the Reverend John and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Torp; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry J. Beeman; Mr. Samuel M. 
Smith; Mr. T. B, Wilcox. 

Table 54: Mr. and Mrs; Ken Evans, Miss 
Hazel M. Evans, Miss Helen E. Evans, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lamar Newkirk, Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Denny, Mr. and Mrs. H. Gordon McCall. 

Table 55: Mr. and Mrs. Lem P. Putnam; 
Mr. Carl W. Poss, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Beach; Mr: and Mrs. John Smeaton; ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Frank, Jr.;_Mr. Harry O. Trip. 

Table 60: Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Lowell, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Farr, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Pierson, Mr. and Mrs. C. Whitney Hastings, 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Smith. 

Table 61: Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Norby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Cake, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Chapman, the Reverend George R. V. and 
Mrs. Bolster, the Reverend Leslie D. V. Dun- 
ton, Miss Virginia M. Welch. 

Table 62: Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Hayes, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lyle B. Kingery, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Stanford Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
B. Stratford, Mr, E. P. Hoener, Mr. Gordon 
D. Orput. 

Table 63: The Reverend Neville and Mrs. 
Blunt, Mr. and Mrs. David Mason, Dr. and 
Mrs. H.-C. Fixott, Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. 
Lengfield, Mr.-and Mrs. Joseph A. Adair. 
“Table 64: The Reverend George H. and 
Mrs, Swift, the Reverend Charles Scott Ne- 
ville, Mr. Ben Medofsky, Dr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Gerber, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond. Alexander. 

Table 70: Miss Ann Brewster; Mr. James 
H. Clarke; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Shelley; 
Ven. Walter W. McNeill, Jr.; Mr. James F. 
Hodges; Mr. Allen G. Fletcher; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert S. Miller; Mrs. Max Weaver. 


Table 71: Mr. and Mrs. Victor Risley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall N. Dana, Dr. and Mrs: O. 
Howard Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Cole, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Brown. 

Table 72: Mr. Glenn Stanton, Mrs. J. F. 
Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Rollin Boles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingsley Church, the Reverend 
A. H. MacDonnell, Dr. A. G. Bettman, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Fariss. ; 

Table 73: Mr. George Rodgers, Mrs. W. J. 
Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Peterson, Mr. 
A. E. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. John C. F. Merri- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Harry N. Peabody, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. 

Table 74: Mr. and Mrs. W. C. May, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. W. St. Pierre, Dr. and Mrs. G. B. Eisen- 
hart, Dr. and Mrs. William Lehman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Worth W. Caldwell. 

Table 80: Dr. Denorval Unthank, the 
Reverend L. O. Stone, Mr. Alex Palumbo, Mrs. 
Edna Peake, the Reverend J. W. and Mrs. 


George 
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Goodyear, Dr. and Mrs. Homer P. Rush, Mr. 
and Mrs. David H. Logan. 

Table 81: Mrs. T. H. Banfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Workman, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. McFarland, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Neu, Mr. and Mrs. Addison P. Knapp. 

Table 82: Mr. and Mrs. Lamar Tooze, Mrs. 
James Fenwick, Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Sheahan. 

We're sorry-the names of some in attend- 
ance were received too late to appear in the 
program. 

Contributors: Art work, Mary Worth; 
backdrop, Northern School Supply Co.; plate 
glass, Auto Glass Service Co.; Wurlitzer 
organ, Joseph-Lucas Music Mart. 





Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we can 
number among some of our most loyal 
citizens the people of Puerto Rico. 

Their progress during the last decade 
has been phenomenal. This has been 
brought about by the cooperation of 
various segments of their population and 
all political parties of the Island. 

I have in the past addressed this 
House many times regarding these fine 
people, their patriotism, their loyalty 
and the great courage of their troops 
who have fought, bled and died under 
our flag and for the causes in which we 
and they, as Americans, believed. 

I have in the past been interested in 
their political status and relationship 
with the mainland, and fought upon 
this floor for the adoption of the con- 
stitution under which they now operate. 
There are many thousands on the Island 
whose desire is to advance their present 
status to full citizenship with all the 
rights and prerequisites of citizens to- 
gether with the responsibilities. 

The newspaper El Mundo is well 
known throughout Latin America. It is 
one of the leading Spanish newspapers 
of the world and has always fought 
steadfastly for the advancement of the 
people of the Island. On July 20, 1958, 
El Mundo contained an editorial which I 
believe should be of interest to the 
Members of this House. 

I, therefore, ask leave, Mr. Speaker, 
to insert herewith an English transla- 
tion of that editorial: 

WHat ARE WE GOING To Do? 

The news echoes throughout the world. 
Alaska has just been admitted to the Union 
and another star shines in the glorious flag 
of the United States. 

This news must be reverberating right now 
in the Puerto Rican consciousness. And it 
must be reverberating painfully. 

Here we are, at the end of centuries, at a 
tragic crossroads. 

We are, as we were yesterday, as we have 
always been, at the gloomy and humiliating 
crossroads of our old fears and doubts. 

We don’t know where we are going, nor 
have we wished to know. 

Here we are with our queer and ridiculous 
straw »~puppet, facing the congregation of 
nations who knew what they wanted to be 
and became what they wanted. Because 
they wanted it. Here we are, fearful and 
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hesitating, groping for our destiny like a 
blind man zigzaging through the haze of his 
tragic life. 

Alaska, knowing always what it wanted, 
already has it. The greatest honor that can 
be bestowed upon a people. 

Hawaii, also knowing what it wanted, will 
obtain it very soon because the doors of 
liberty have been opened to noncontiguous 
territories. 

And here we are at the crossroads with our 
“Estado Libre Asociado,” which pretends to 
be, but is not and cannot be, the summit of 
our destiny. Here we are with our miserable 
straw puppet at the very moment in history 
when the new stars begin to shine in the 
fiag of the glorious Nation whose citizenship 
we enjoy only in part. Because we are and 
are not citizens. 

And now, Puerto Ricans, what are we go- 
ing to do? 

The Senate of the United States, a few 
hours before granting statehood to Alaska, 
rejected the formula of the Estado Libre 
Asociado as unworthy to offer to a land that 
aspires to the full enjoyment of liberty. 
Are we to remain hanging on, like a ship- 
wrecked person,. to that rag of liberty just 
called a colonial experiment by Time maga- 
zine? -Are we to continue to experiment 
with our destiny? 

The historic determination of the Congress 
of the United States puts us at the cross- 
roads with a responsibility that we cannot 
evade. Where are we going? What are we 
going to do? 

The unavoidable responsibility falls upon 
the Popular Party with its overwhelming 
electoral majority. It falls principally upon 
its chief, Luis Mufioz-Marin, with his abso- 
lute control of ‘the party and the govern- 
ment. 

But the unavoidable responsibility does 
not fall only upon the Popular Party and its 
chief. 

The unavoidable responsibility belongs to 
all, absolutely all Puerto Ricans. Those who 
vote and those who do not vote. Those who 
have been born and those yet unborn. 

Are we gceing to continue with this half- 
citizenship, gambling with formulas of mere 
party and personal convenience, or are we 
going to set another star in the national flag 
to light our destiny and bring pride to our 
lives? 

What are we going to do. 





Tucker Sno-Cats in the Antarctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the article entitled 
“An Epic Journey Across the Antarctic” 
appearing in the August 4, 1958 edition 
of Life magazine. 

In a series of beautiful: color shots, 
the story is told of the first land cross- 
ing of the Antarctic Continent by a 
motorized British expedition. That ex- 
pedition was lead by geologist Dr. 
Vivan Fuchs. 

The stalwart Britishers traveled in 
Tucker Sno-Cats which are made in 
Medford, Oreg. I have on earlier occa- 
Sions discussed these intrepid snow and 
mud tamers, but this is the first occa- 
sion I have had to see color pictures of 
the vehicles at work. 
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Snow, crevasse, ice were no deterrents. 
The Fuchs expedition ended— 


Says Life— 
as the triumphant finish is celebrated with 
flags as two fuel-laden sleds, drawn by a 
snow cat and flying Royal Navy flags, slide 
into Scott Base. 





Statement on Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL: Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much about who opposes 
and who is blocking the two labor 
bills passed by the Senate during this 
session of Congress, S. 2888, the Ken- 
nedy-Douglas-Ives Welfare and Pen- 
sion Fund Disclosure Act, and S. 3974, 
the Kennedy-Ives Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958. 

It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in- 
surance companies, and other employer 
groups have opposed S. 2888, the Welfare 
and Pension Fund Disclosure Act. 

A spokesman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers was yesterday 
quoted in the newspapers as having said 
that they opposed the so-called labor 
reform bill, S. 3974, sponsored by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and IVEs. 

Fer comparison I am inserting into 
the Recorp a statement adopted by the 
industrial union department of the 
AFL-CIO at its executive committee 
meeting held in Denver, Colo., July 24 
and 25, 1958, strongly and vigorously 
supporting both of these same bills. 

If these bills, which have been passed 
by the Senate, are killed the blame should 
rest squarely on the shoulders of those 
who have opposed them, principally the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and its allies, 

STATEMENT ON LABOR LEGISLATION 

In May 1958 the Senate passed S. 2888, the 
Kennedy-Douglas-Ives Welfare and Pension 
Fund Disclosure Act. Subsequently, in June 
1958 the Senate passed S. 3974, the Kennedy- 
Ives Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1958. These bills were passed 
by unanimous and nearly unanimous votes. 
Together, they constitute two of the most 
important measures affecting the welfare of 
the Nation’s wage earners to come before 
the Congress in recent years. 

S. 2888 was approved by a unanimous Sen- 
ate vote after more than 4 years of careful 
study, including exhaustive investigation 
and hearings. Similar bills also have been 
the subject of extensive consideration in the 
House. 

S. 2888 provides for public disclosure of 
the financial operation of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans, whether admin- 
istered by unions, by employers, or jointly 
by labor and management. Its objectives. 


have long had the active support of the In- 
dustrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, and 
the AFL-CIO generally. 

Despite the fact that S. 2888 was passed by 
the Senate more than 2 months ago, it is not 
yet law largely as a result of the opposition 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 


ers, the United States Chamber of Com 
merce, insurance companies, and other em. 
ployer groups. These groups would 
ently prefer to have no legislation to reveal 
the financial operation of employee 

and pension benefit plans at all i¢ this 
means, as the bill provides, that the 

is to have a look at the operations of em 
ployer-administered funds, as well as those 
administered by labor alone or by labor and 
management jointly. These Broups oppose 
the pending legislation notwithstanding the 
fact that these employer-administereq Plang 
cover ‘more than 90 percent of all w 
protected by welfare and pension Hie. | 
plans. 

The enactment of a bill containing the 
essential features of S. 2888 before the eng 
of the present session of the Congress ig of 
utmost importance to millions of wage earn. 
ers throughout the United States. We wel- 
come the fact that the House Committee on 


Education and Labor has now voted out 9 


bill incorporating some of these features, 
We hope that on the floor of the House or 
in conference between the House and Senate 
a bill will be agreed upon and enacted by 
the Congress substantially incorporating the 
provisions of S, 2888. We regard the enact. 
ment of such a measure as of prime im 
tance to the wage earners of the Nation; 

While a welfare and pension plan disel 
bill should receive first eonaidershtell a ee 
House of Representatives, the problems dealt 
with in S. 3974, the Kennedy-Ives Labor. 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1958 are likewise of great importance from 
the standpoint of enhancing ethics and de- 
mocracy in the labor and management field 
and correcting acknowledged abuse in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We therefore call upon 
the leadership of the House of Representa- 
tives to take all necessary steps, after action 
has been taken on the welfare and pension 
plan bill, to assure final congressional action 
on S. 3974 before the present session of the 
Congress comes to an end. 


This bill deals with some of the major 
problems which have come to light in the 
labor and management field. It requires re- 
ports on union internal procedures and 
financial transactions, conflicts of interest 
involving union officers and employees, and 
antilabor arrangements participated in by 
employers and employer-middle men. It 
deals with the administration of trustee- 
ships and safeguards union democracy by 
requiring secret ballot elections. It calls 
upon unions and employers to police their 
own activities by adopting effective ethical 
practice codes and provides for a tripartite 
advisory committee to assist the Secretary 
of Labor in administering the act. It pro- 
vides for urgently needed amendments to 
correct acknowledged antilabor provisions of 
‘the Taft-Hartley Act. 

S. 3974 was-in a far more satisfactory form 
when it was reported from the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee than when it 
Was passed by the Senate. Amendments were 
added to the bill on the floor of the Senate 
as a result of shameful maneuvering by the 
administration and by some antilabor Sena- 
tors more. desirous of hamstringing labor 
than curbing corruption. A numberof 
these amendments were clearly unwise and 
unworkable. Some provisions were added 
which seemed to us clearly unfair and Te 
pressive. However, we agree with President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO that while S. 3974 was 
a better bill before the floor debate, it 
retains enough substantive an 
sections to make it worthwhile. : 

It had been our hope that during the weeks 
intervening between the passage of the bill 
by the Senate and the adjournment of Col 
gress, the House would be able to take sciitt 
to improve S. 3974, It now appears ‘this 
any action is to be taken on bill 
session, such action will have 
the House directly, without reference 
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_ This presents the question of whether the 
pill in its present form should be passed by 
the Congress. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, American Retail Federation, and 
other employer groups have bitterly de- 
nounced the bill and have called for its re- 
jection by the Congress, Despite their at- 
tempt to camouflage the fact, these anti- 
labor groups are opposing the bill because, 
for the first time, they and their Shefferman- 
type representatives would be required to 
make public disclosure of their antilabor 
activities. The honest labor movement rep- 
resented by the AFL-CIO stands ready and 
willing to make public disclosure of its op- 
erations. Employers and their representa- 
tives should be no less willing. 

While there are provisions in the bill which 
we would like to see improved or eliminated, 
they do not, in our opinion, outweigh the 
worthwhile features of the bill. On balance, 
the good in the bill outweighs the bad. The 
industrial union department calls upon 
Members of the Congress of both parties to 
meet their responsibility by passing the 
Kennedy-Ives bill before the current con- 
gressional session comes to an end, 





The 81st Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive this morning the very 
fine program which is planned by the 
American Bar Association for its 81st 
annual meeting, convening in Los An- 
geles commencing Monday, August 25. 

This will mark one of the great assem- 
blies of the practitioners of the Ameri- 
can bar. 

There will be as outstanding and di- 
verse a series of reports and delibera- 
tions as has ever marked this great body 
of officers of the courts of our land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the schedule of events be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, preceded by 
a list of the able 1957-58 officers and 
members of the board of governors of 
the bar. 

There being no objection, the program 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN BaR 
“i ASSOCIATION, 1957-58 
esident, Ch i 
Washington a S. Rhyne, Hill Building, 
airman, house of dele ates, Jas. L. Shep- 
i. = ee Building, tavenbiea. Tex. 
’ ose 
Pron : ae ae a Calhoun, 218 West 
easurer, 
Indanapoti, Tad. H. Bredell, Circle Tower, 
stant secretary, Richard H. Bowerman, 
caoraren Street, Box 1936, New Haven, 


Board of governors:! The president, the 
sefaey n of the house of delegates, the sec- 
, the treasurer, David F. Maxwell, last 
President, Packard Building, Phila- 

wae on Tappan Gregory, editor-in-chief 
105 Se erican Bar Association Journal, 
outh LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., ex 

* Ist circuit, Willoughby A. Colby, 18 


‘Year sho é : 
Pitation of te - parentheses indicates ex- 


c 
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School Street, Concord, N. H. (1960); 2d 
circuit, Whitney North Seymour, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. (1960); 3d circuit, 
Vincent P. McDevitt, 1000 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1958); 4th circuit and 
District of Columbia circuit, Douglas McKay, 
Barringer Building, Columbus, S. C. (1959); 
5th circuit, John C. Satterfield, Box 466, 
Yazoo City, Miss. (1958); 6th circuit, Glenn 
M. Coulter, Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 
(1960); 7th circuit, George S. Geffs, Jack- 
man Building, Janesville, Wis. (1959); 8th 
circuit, Richmond C. Coburn, 411 North Sev- 
enth Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1959); 9th cir- 
cuit, John Shaw Field, 15 West Second Street, 
Box 1291, Reno, Nev. (1958); 10th circuit, 
Franklin Riter, Kearns Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (1960). 





PROGRAM OF THE 8lstT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF., AUGUST 25-29, 1958 


THE ASSEMBLY 


First session, Monday, August 25, 10 a. m., 
Philharmonic Auditorium, the president 
presiding 
Call to order. 

Invocation, the Very Reverend David de L. 
Scovil, D. D., dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Addresses of welcome: The Honorable 
Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of the State of 
California; the Honorable Norris Poulson, 
mayor of the city of Los) Angeles; E. Avery 
Crary, president of the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation. 

Response: Joseph N. Welch, Boston, Mass. 

Introduction of distinguished guests. 

Nomination of 5 assembly delegates for 
3-year terms. : 

Nomination and election of assembly dele- 
gates to fill vacancies. 

Annual address of the president, World 
Peace Through Law. 

Address by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Presentation of awards of merit to bar as- 
sociations. 

Presentation of awards of merit to cities 
showing greatest improvement in traffic 
courts. 

Presentation of resolutions. 


Seventeenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association endowment, Jacob M. 
Lashly, president, St. Louis, Mo. 


Second session, Wednesday, August 27, 10 
a. m., Pacific Ballroom, the Hotel Statler, 
the president presiding 


Invocation, the Reverend Carroll L. Shus- 
ter, D. D., executive secretary of the Synod 
of California, Southern Area of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of 
America. 5 

Addresses by the Honorable Arthur Kelly, 
Q. C., president of the Canadian~Bar Asso- 
ciation, The Uninimportance of Differences; 
the Honorable William P. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the United States. 


Third session, Thursday, August 28, 2 p. m., 
Pacific Baliroom, the_Hotel Statler, the 
president presiding 
Invocation, Dr. Edgar F. Magnin, senior 

rabbi, Wilshire Boulevard Temple. 

Presentation of Ross Bequest Award for 
1958. 

Rising memorial~to former presidents of 
American Bar Association: Joseph W. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia, Pa., 1943-44; Guy A. 
Thompson, St. Louis, Mo., 1931-32. 

Addresses by the Honorable Leslie E. Pep- 
piatt, M. C., president of the Law Society, 
London, England, Some Thoughts on the 
London Conference—and on English Solici- 
tors; the Right Honorable Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Q. C., M. P., Solicitor General of Great 
Britain, The Lawyer and Democracy. 

Consideration of amendments to constitu- 
tion and bylaws. 

‘ Report of committee on resolutions, Hale 

McCown, chairman, Beatrice, Nebr. 
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Fourth session, annual dinner, Thursday, 
August 28, 7:30 p. m., International Ball- 
room, the Beverly Hilton, the president 
presiding 
Invocation, His Eminence James Francis 

Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
Address by speaker to be announced. 
Presentation of American Bar Association 

medal. 

Presentation of the First American Bar- 
Association public service awards to the 
media of information and entertainment. 

Introduction of incoming president. 


Fifth session, Friday, August 29, Pacific Ball- 
room, the Hotel Statler (immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the final session of 
the House of Delegates), the president pre- 
siding 
Report by the chairman of the house of 

delegates of action upon resolutions pre- 

viously adopted by the assembly. 

Action by the assembly upon any resolu- 
tions previously adopted by the assembly but 
disapproved or modified by the House. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Introduction of new officers and members 
of board of governors. 

Adjournment sine die. 


PRELIMINARY CALENDAR FOR THE 23-D ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES, AUGUST 
25-29,. 1958 (PACIFIC BALLROOM, THE HOTEL 
STATLER ) 


Sessions convene promptly at 2 p.m. Mon- 
day, August 25, at 9:30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Tuesday; and at 9:30 a. m. Thursday and 
Friday. The afternoon session will recess at 
5 p. m., and the morning sessions not later 
than 12:30 p. m. 

The final calendar for the house of dele- 
gates, containing the final order of business 
and the text of all available resolutions to 
come to the attention of the house, will be 
distributed at the first session. Items on the 
calendar will be considered in the order in 
which they appear unless otherwise ordered 
by permission of the House. 

The attention of committee and section 
chairmen is called to paragraph 5 of rule VII 
of the rules of procedure, which provides 
that “Reports * * * that are printed in the 
advance program * * * or otherwise * * * 
shall not be read orally * * * but shall be 
stated to the house in substance only.” 

The cooperation of all persons presenting 
reports in adhering to the order of business 
stated in the calendar is earnestly solicited, 
in order that those persons and the members 
of the house may rely upon the schedule as 
announced. — 

The chairman of the house of delegates, 
presiding. 

Rollcall. 

Report of the committee on credentials 
and admissions, Glenn M. Coulter, chairman, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Approval of the record. 

Statement by the chairman of the house 
of delegates, James L. Shepherd, Jr., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Approval of the calendar as orders of the 
day. 

Offering of resolutions for reference to 
the committee on draft. 

Report by the president, Charles S. Rhyne, 
Washington, D. C. 

Election of officers of the association and 
members of the board of governors, as pre- 
scribed by the constitution, article VIII, 
section 1 and article IX, section 3. 

Report of the board of elections, Walter 
V. Schaefer, chairman, Chicago, Ill. 

Nomination of member of committee on 
scope and correlation of work, as prescribed 
by article X, section 7 (y) (2) of the bylaws. 

Report of the treasurer, Harold H. Bredell, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Report of the budget committee, Vincent 
P. McDevitt, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa.- 
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Report of the editor-in-chief of the Jour- 
nal, Tappan Gregory, Chicago, Il. 

Presentation of any matters which any 
State or local bar association or any af- 
filiated organization of the legal profession 
wishes to bring before the house. 

Unfinished business: Report on Canon 35 
of the Canons of Judicial Ethics. 

Reports of standing and special committees 

Reports expected with recommendation 
for action by the house: 

Civil service, Fanney N. Litvin, chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Commerce, Benjamin Wham, 
Chicago, Ml. 

Judicial selection, tenure and compensa- 
tion, Henry E. Foley, chairman, Boston, Mass. 

Professional ethics and grievances, Henry 
S. Drinker, chairman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Customs law, J. Bradley Colburn, chair- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

Scope and correlation of work, Joe C. 
Barrett, chairman, Jonesboro, Ark., jointly 
with rules and calendar, Sylvester C. Smith, 
Jr., chairman, Newark, N. J. 

Cooperation with the legal profession of 
friendly nations, Robert G. Storey, chairman, 
Dalias, Tex. 

Economics of law practice, John C. Satter- 
field, chairman, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Grievances, Cuthbert S. Baldwin, chair- 
man, New Orleans, La. 

Impact of atomic attack on legal and 
administrative processes, Hans A. Klags- 
brunn, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Awards to media of public information, 
Richard P. Tinkham, chairman, Hammond, 
Ind. 

Traffic court program, Albert B. Houghton, 
chairman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Uniform evidence rules for Federal courts, 
Ben R. Miller, chairman, Baton Rouge, La. 

Administrative agency appointments, 
Clarence A. Davis, chairman, Washington, 
D. C. 

Atomic energy law, Gordon E. Dean, chair- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

Communist tactics, strategy and objec- 
tives, Peter Campbell Brown, chairman, New 
York, N. Y. 

Federal legislation, Robert W. 
chairman, Concord, N. H. 

Federal liens, Laurens Williams, chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Income tax—submission of amendment, 
Wm. Logan Martin, chairman, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Individual rights as affected by national 
security, Ross L. Malone, chairman, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

International law planning, Thomas E. 
Dewey, chairman, New York, N. Y. 

International unification of private law, 
Joe C. Barrett, chairman, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Jurisprudence and law reform, Henry M. 
Hogan, chairman, Detroit, Mich. 

Lawyers in the Armed Forces, Osmer C. 
Fitts, chairman, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Legal services and procedures, Charles A. 
Horsky, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Membership, Robert G. Storey, Jr., chair- 
man, Dallas, Tex. 

Professional relations, William J. Jameson, 
chairman, Billings, Mont. 

Retirement benefits, F. Joseph Donohue, 
chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Rights of the mentally ill, John Biggs, Jr., 
chairman, Wilmington, Del. 

Unemployment and social security, Earl F. 
Morris, chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Reports expected requiring no action by 
the house: 

Board of Governors, Joheph D. Calhoun, 
secretary, Media, Pa. 

Admiralty and maritime law, Henry C. 
Blackiston, chairman, New York, N. Y. 

Aeronautical law, William SS. Burton, 
chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

American citizenship, Cecil 
chairman, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Communications, Fred W. Albertson, 
chairman, Washington, D.C. 


chairman, 


Upton, 


E. Burney, 
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Federal judiciary, Bernard G. Segal, chair- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa. u 

Law lists, David J. A. Hayes, chairman, 
Chicago, Il. 

Lawyer referral service, Harry Gershenson, 
chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Legal aid work, William T. Gossett, chair- 
man, Dearborn, Mich. 

Legal assistance for servicemen, Milton J. 
Blake, chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Peace and Law through United Nations, Al- 
fred J. Schweppe, chairman, Seattle, Wash. 

Unauthorized Practice of the Law, Thomas 
J. Boodell, chairman, Chicago, Ill. 


Report of sections following annual section 
meetings 

Administrative Law, Donald C. Beelar, 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; John W. Cra- 
gun, delegate, Washington, D. C. 

Antitrust Law, Herbert A. Bergson, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; W. Glen Harlan, 
delegate, Atlanta, Ga. 

Corporation, Banking and Business Law, 
Herbert F. Sturdy, chairman, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Churchill Rodgers, delegate, New York, 
ae 

Criminal Law, Rufus King, chairman, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur J. Freund, dele- 
gate, St. Louis, Mo. 

Insurance, Negligence and Compensation 
Law, L. J. Carey, chairman, Detroit, Mich.; 
George E. Beechwood, delegate, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

International and Comparative Law, Homer 
G. Angelo, chairman, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Arthur H. Dean, delegate, New York, N. Y. 

Judicial Administration, Tom Clark, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; Douglas L. Ed- 
monds, delegate, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Junior Bar Conference, Bert H. Early, 
chairman, Huntington, W. Va.; William C. 
Farrer, delegate, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Labor Relations Law, Gerard D. Reilly, 
chairman, Washington, D. C.; Theodore R. 
Iserman, delegate, New York, N. Y. 

Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, 
Herbert W. Clark, chairman, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John M. Allison, delegate, Tampa, Fla. 

Mineral and Natural Resources Law, Ray- 
mond B. Holbrook, chairman, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Harry D. Page, delegate, Tulsa, Okla. 

Municipal Law, George F. B. Appel, chair- 
man, Philadelphia, Pa.; David M. Wood, dele- 
gate, New York, N. Y. 

Patent, trademark, and copyright law, 
Frank E. Foote, chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
James P. Hume, delegate, Chicago, Ill. 

Public utility law, Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., 
chairman, New York, N. Y.; C. Oscar Berry, 
delegate, Washington, D. C. 

Real property, probate, and trust law, Jo- 
seph Trachtman, chairman, New York, N. Y.; 
William A. Lane, delegate, Miami, Fla. 

Taxation, Lee I. Park, chairman, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Thomas N. Tarleau, delegate, 
New York, N. Y. 

Reports received too late to be calendared. 


Other reports 


National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, James Dezendorf, presi- 
dent, Portland, Oreg. 

ALI-ABA commitee on continuing legal 
education, Harrison Tweed, chairman, New 
York, N. ¥. 

American Law Student Association, Fran- 
cis J. Larkin, president, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the committee on rules and 
calendar on action taken by the assembly 
on amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws, Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., chairman, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Report to the house of delegates upon reso- 


lutions adopted by the assembly for action. 


by the House. 

Reports of house committees: Draft, Philip 
C. Ebeling, chairman, Dayton, Ohio; hearings, 
Edward L. Wright, chairman, Little Rock, 
Ark.; credentials and admissions, Glenn 
M. Coulter, chairman, Detroit, Mich. 

Presentation of any matters which any 
section or standing or special commitee of 
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the association wishes to bri 
house of delegates. ne bela the 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Adjournment. 





The Middle East Crisis and the U, N, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Middle 
East crisis this month has, once again, 
focused world attention on the Security 
Council of the U. N. And once again 
the weaknesses—and strengths—of this 
organization were on exhibit for all to 
see. 

An incisive report on these sessions of 
the U. N. was written by Richard Rovere 
and appeared last week in the New 
Yorker magazine. As Mr. Rovere points 
out, it is plain that the United States 
had rough going at the U. N. during these 
meetings. It is plain, too, that we still 
have much to learn about the function 
of the U. N. and our role in that instj- 
tution. Mr. Rovere’s article follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


There are, as of this afternoon, no official 
responses to the Soviet proposal for a sum- 
mit conference, except from the Swiss, who 
say that Geneva on Tuesday is altogether 
out of the question. It is being assumed 
here that the plans agreed upon by the 
Security Council a couple of nights ago will 
be carried forward. The Council will meet 
again tomorrow afternoon, and the first 
business before it will be a resolution that 
is now getting its last delicate touches from 
the clever Japanese, who said last week that 
they believed they had found a way to save 
face for themselves, for Dag Hammarskjold 
and the Secretariat, for Henry Cabot Lodge 
and the Marine Corps, for Arkady Sobolev, 
President Chamoun, and Colonel Nasser, and 
for the Iraqis, both republican and royalist. 
This seems a large order, but Ambassador 
Koto Matsudaira has explained that his plan 
is exceedingly simple: it is to send to Leba- 
non a lot more unarmed U. N. observers and 
to pull out all American troops—or, as some- 
one here has said, “rubbernecks for leather- 
necks.” The language is sure to be artful 
and soothing and peace-loving. There will 
be a clarifying debate in the afternoon, and 
the motion is expected to come to a vote 
before the day is over. 

The passage of such a resolution would no 
doubt be a defeat of sorts for everyone except 
the authors and Mr. Hammarskjéld, but it 
would be a defeat that the Americans, cet 
tainly, would welcome at this point. We 
went into Lebanon not so much to gain any 
specific ends in that country as to f 
an epidemic of coups d'état, and to show 
Colonel Nasser that we are a force to be 
reckoned with east of Suez. There have been 
no coups @’état Since last Tuesday, and we 
probably made our point with Nasser the 
first day. Whether we chose the most effica 
cious of means is another matter, but in view 
of all that has happened since, we —_ 
now be pleased to have our marines @ 
paratroopers back and be spared any further 
embarrassment. ‘The Russians "ne mnt 4 





us to get out so easily; indeed, the 

view of the old hands here is that the ro 
sians will veto the Japanese resolution. o 
there are knowledgeable members of ; 


that ies 
delegation who are saying and 


Matsudaira’s hopes are well fo ; 
that if the West is able to resist the 
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ediate summit conference, the 
os ney find it expedient te buy them- 

Ives some international goodwill by going 
e Japanese and the U.N. Sec- 
along with the Jap 

tariat. These people point out that the 
Russians must surely realize that a strength- 

ned U. N. team in Lebanon could bring no 
; ple harm to any of their interests. The 

i regime seems Now to be as safe as the 
Bank of England. If there was any threat to 
it last week, it came from Jordan, not Leba- 
non, and the British in Jordan are now 
pledged to leave Baghdad alone and to re~ 
strain Jordan’s Arab Legion, which shouldn't 
be hard to do. United Nations observers 
might hinder the Lebanese rebellion, but 
the Communists seem to have regarded that 
as a rather footling affair from the start. 
(The Russians did not oppose the original 
U.N. observer force in Lebanon; on the vote 
that created it, Mr. Sobolev abstained.) The 
Russians, as a few hopeful Americans see 
things today, have had an excellent week 
and may very well—if their latest maneuver 
is not immediately successful—decide to 
pring it to a close with a show of deference 
to this worthy organization. 

If the West agrees to an early summit 
meeting, that will of course change every- 
thing, and there will be nothing much do- 
ing here until the next crisis comes along. 
And if the Security Council fails to adopt 
the Japanese proposal, the prospect will be 
for a long, unpleasant wrangle in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which will have before it 
both the Russian and American resolutions 
that were rejected in the Security Council 
las week—the first calling for’ withdrawal 
of our troops and a condemnation of 
American aggression, the second for the 
replacement of our troops with an armed 
U. N. force. The Russian resolutign would 
have no chance of passage, but the speeches 
in its favor would be blared over radio Cairo 
for weeks on end. In time, the American 
resolution’ might get the necessary two- 
thirds vote—our major allies are solidly, 
behind us, and a combination of the great 
Western Powers and all their client states 
should be sufficient to carry the day against 
the Russians, their satellites, and those of 
the Bandung powers that would be ranged 
against us—but the victory would probably 
be meaningless in political terms; it would 
take so long to come that the situation in 
Lebanon would very likely bear slight re- 
semblance to the one that the resolution 
was intended to deal with. Even ig the 
situation remained the same, it is hard to 
see how the fruits of victory—an armed 
U. N. force between the feeble rebels in 
Beirut and their Syrian sympathizers— 
would be worth the price we would have to 
pay. Indeed, it is hard for anyone here to 
see any really satisfactory outcome for the 
present American policy in the U. N. Our 
friends and critics are agreed that neither 
our intervention in Lebanon nor the course 
of action we have been urging on the Secu- 
tity Council makes very much sence ‘in 
United Nations terms. is 


This is not to say that_it is unsound or 
al, or not in accord with international 

law; on the contrary, the difficulties we have 
encountering may reveal more about 
What is wrong with this parliament of man 
hext door to Tudor City than what is wrong 
with President Eisenhower’s pursuit of the 
national interest at the far end of the Medi- 
ean, Under international law, one sov- 
state may aid another whenever the 

x. of the second part requests such aid. 
tit Ata the Lebanese situation nicely 
oat also, to be sure, cover the loan of 
60 Russian divisions to the United Arab 

), but article 51 of the United Na- 

T, which President Eisenhower 

claimed as a sanction for the landings in 
Lebanon, says something else altogether. 
51 says that “nothing in the present 

shall impair the inherent t of 

or collective self-defense, if an 


for 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


armed attack occurs against a member of 
the organization, until the Security Council 
has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security.” The 
U. N. was established to deter aggression, not 
revolution, and “armed attack” means an 
assault upon one power by another, not an 
armed uprising of the discontented. Am- 
bassador Lodge’s instructions last Tuesday 
morning were to square the President’s de- 
cision with article 51. It was an impossible 
task. Quite apart from the fact that recent 
press reports out of Lebanon had been largely 
devoted to the happy intelligence that the 
revolt was petering out, there was the fact 
of the report of the U. N. observers on the 
scene, who said that the commotion was 
in the main a civil disturbance, with no 
signs of the “massive infiltration” that Presi- 
dent Chamoun had been talking about. Mr. 
Hammarskjold, on his return from Beirut, 
confirmed this report. 

The American mission here, aided by State 
Department dialecticians and hurriedly de- 
classified reports from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, did as much-.as it could for 
Ambassador Lodge. Someone came up with 
the theory of indirect aggression, and the 
CIA provided enough instances of aid to 
the rebels from the United Arab Republic 
to demonstrate that Colonel Nasser had an 
interest in the outcome, and that the rebels 
were working with imported firearms. But 
there were very few people to whom the 
theory seemed either sound or applicable, 
and at least some of the CIA’s find- 
ings were as close to hearsay as some of 
John Fox’s stories about Sherman Adams 
and Bernard Goldfine. (Mr. Sobolev, ac- 
cording to the running translation of his 
comments, described them as “O. W. A. W.— 
or ‘one woman told another woman’— 
stories.”) In any case, the American argu- 
ment relied on an unworldly concept of a 
civil war as a conflict altogether shielded 
from outside influences. There has never 
been such a civil war in modern times; in 
every struggle for power within a nation, 
both sides have appealed to friends in other 
countries. There was plenty of gunrunning 
and foreign financing in our own Civil War, 
and there would be great surprise in Wash- 
ington if it could be shown that the very 
agency that provided Ambassador Lodge with 
such documentation as he had never did 
anything to aid or put down insurrections 
in other countries. The Ambassador may 
have been right in saying that if the 
U. N. can’t take steps to deal with indirect 
aggression, it may fall to pieces, but the 
feeling here is that the dangers of the ap- 
proach he has been taking are every bit as 
grave as those of the one he has argued 
against. For if the charter could justify 
our response in Lebanon, it could equally 
well justify the Russians in moving into 
Syria or Iraq. 

It was not, of course, any defect of logic 
in our case that led to its defeat last week. 
Eight menibers of the Security Council 
voted with us, and we would have had our 
way if it hadn’t been for the Soviet veto. 
Ih the General Assembly, we will have to 
make the same case all over again, and 
although the outcome will not hang on the 
quality of our reasoning, we will once more 
risk having our antagonists make the worse 
cause look like the better one. Substan- 
tially the same problem confronts the ad- 
ministration in Congress, where the~ inter- 
vention has to be justified—or so, at least, 
the administration appears to think—under 
the Eisenhower doctrine, which fits the fatts 
even less well than article 51 of the Charter. 
(The Eisenhower doctrine empowers the 
President to take action against~‘armed ag- 
gression from any [Middle Eastern] country 
controlled by international communism.”) 
The everlasting curse of American diplomacy 
is its way of becoming trapped by its own 
rhetosic. We need phrases and formulations 
and doctrines for everything we do, and 
these tend to obscure the essential realities. 
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The essential reality in the Middle East right 
now is a pan-Arabism that we identify as 
nationalism but that actually is dissolv- 
ing nations and forming a federation of 
peoples who inhabit territories that have 
resources essential to our allies. We can't 
do much to hinder its development without 
running the risk of bringing about a world 
war, and we can’t ignore it without relin- 
quishing our leadership of the Western de- 
mocracies. Our choices are few; in fact, 
there may be only one, as all our policy- 
makers know, and that is to acknowledge 
the existence of pan-Arabism and seek a way 
of living with it. This we have not begun 
to do. Instead, we have worked ourselves 
into a position of apologizing in wholly ir- 
relevant terms of our maiden effort in trying 
to slow the pace of the Arab revolution, and 
also into a position where we may be forced 
to negotiate with the Russians, not with the 
Arabs—Colonel Nasser, evidently, is not te 
be invited to the summit conference that 
Khrushchev has proposed—for recognition 
of our position in the Middle East. 

No observation has been more frequently 
made throughout these last few exhausting 
and seemingly misspent days than that the 
United Nations has once again demonstrated 
its: obsolescence. The Security Council, it 
is said, is incapable of dealing with anything 
that is really concerned with security. The 
veto power makes negotiation impossible 
here; even a summit meeting, where the 
participants are men of true power and 
are under heavy pressure to get something 
done, can produce solider results. It used 
to be said that at least the Security Council 
had great value as a forum for debate: 
nowadays, it is more often said that because 
of its peculiar composition and its cumber- 
some procedures it is inevitable that the 
questions of real substance—the things that 
are truly at issue in the world beyond this 
compound—will not be talked about here. 
Time is frittered away in discussing whether 
it would be a frittering away of time te 
allow delegates to explain their votes im- 
mediately upon casting them, and in solic- 
iting the views of a delegate from a shadow 
government of China, and in debating 
whether or not a delegate from a shadow 
government of Iraq has the right to be 
seated. Not even the heat and passions of 
events are felt here; as one watches the del- 
egates bantering in the corners, snoozing in 
their chairs, or sipping drinks in the Dele- 
gate’s° Lounge during the interminable 
French and English translations and the 
frequent seizures of protocol, it is difficult 
in the extreme to be convinced that any of 
this has anything to do with the making 
and breaking of nations, with kings being 
shot in their palaces and princes being 
torn to bits in the streets, with angry 
crowds, with marines in battle dress, or 
with the disposition of the basic fuel of the 
world’s industry. Everything seems to be 
outside-this sanctum; everyone seems intent 
on bypassing it. It makes an attempt to 
keep the peace in Lebanon, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, holding that the 
effort is inadequate, dispatches the marines. 
It shows signs of coming to life with some- 
thing like the Japanese proposal, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union demands a 
summit meeting in Geneva. 

For all that, there is one accomplishment 
of the past week that cannot be denied the 
U. N. In a moment that appeared to hold 
the possibility of universal destruction, it 
focussed the world’s attention on an effort, 
however forlorn, at a settlement. It is 
barely possible that a concentration on ir- 
relevancies and trivialities, on fudged issues 
and procedural delays, is just the thing to 
keep the worst from coming to pass. It’s 
just possible that if, upon the assassination 
of Archduke Ferdinand, the world’s diplo- 
mats had been able to score debating points 
on one another before television cameras, 
catastrophe might have been averted. 

RIcHakD H. RovERE. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on information withholding and budgetary methods and 
approved studies to be held on foreign policy and relations with American 


republics. 


Bill increasing social security benefits passed by House. 


Housing bill approved by House committee. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, paves 14341-14356 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 4207-4214. Page 14343 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 11722, providing compensation to the Crow 
Indians for certain lands required in connection with 
the Huntley reclamation project, Montana, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 2068) ; 

S. 2905, providing a headquarters site for Mount 
Rainier National Park in the vicinity of Ashford, Wash. 
(S. Rept. 2069) ; 

S. 3682, authorizing the sale or exchange of certain 
U. S. lands in Pima County, Ariz. (S. Rept. 2070) ; 

S. 3882, providing for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers (S. Rept. 2071) ; 

H. R. 1244, providing for the development of In- 
dependence National Historical Park, Philadelphia 
(S. Rept. 2072) ; 

H. R. 2689, private bill (S. Rept. 2073); 

H. R. 3402, providing for a display pasture for the 
bison herd on the Montana National Bison Range 
(S. Rept. 2074) ; 

H. R. 4381, authorizing the furnishing of markers in 
memory of certain unknown- Armed Forces deceased 
(S. Rept. 2075) ; 

H. R. 4208, authorizing funds for construction of 
aeronautical and space research facilities for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (S. Rept. 2076) ; 

H. R. 4503, reconveyance of certain land situated in 
Franklin County, Ky. (S. Rept. 2077) ; 

H. R. 5450, authorizing enlargement of the adminis- 
trative headquarters site for Isle Royale National Park, 
Mich. (S. Rept. 2078) ; 

H. R. 6038, to revise the boundary of Kings Canyon 
National Park, Calif. (S. Rept. 2079) ; 

H. R. 6198, to exclude certain lands from the Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. (S. Rept. 2080) ; 
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H. R. 6274, providing that the Secretary of the Interiop 
shall accept title to and maintain it as the General-Grant 
National Memorial (S. Rept. 2081) ; 

H. R. 7790 and 8211, private bills (S. Rept. 2082- 
2083) ; 

. H.R. 8842, to quitclaim interest of the U. S. to certain 
land in Smith County, Miss, (S. Rept. 2084) ; 

H. R. 9792, private bill (S. Rept. 2085) ; 

H. R. 11008, authorizing exchange of certain land at 
Vicksburg National “Military Park, Miss. (S. Rept 
2086) ; 

H. R. 11868, relative to the rehabilitation and preserya- 
tion of historic properties in the New York City area 
(S. Rept. 2087) ; 

H. R.-13026, private bill (S. Rept. 2088) ; 

H. R. 8980, authorizing exchange of lands at- Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. (S. Rept. 2089) ; and 

H. R. 7125, to make technical changes in the Federal 
excise tax laws, with amendments (S. Rept. 2090). 


Page 14343 | 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 


to appropriate committees. Pages 14341, 14388 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. R. 12728, to amend the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, with respect-to payment of compensation in-casés 


where third persons are liable, was ordered to be placed - 
Page 14388 


on calendar. 


Military Construction—Correction: On page D758 
the Dauy Dicesr of July 30, 1958, in the account 
Senate action on H. R. 13015, fiscal 1959 authorizations 
for military construction, it was incorrectly stated 


Senate adopted amendment by Senator Martin (Pent 3 


sylvania) to include $375,000 for National Guard 
ties at Johnstown, Pa. This amendment by Senator 


Martin was rejected rather than adopted. os 
Pages 14241-14042 
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Twelve Brothers in Texas Family Have 
Served in Armed Forces 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Cleveland (Tex.) Advocate, one 
of the truly outstanding weekly news- 
papers in my State, recently published a 
feature story about a family that is re- 
markable, even for Texas. 

This is the Ripkowski family, of Day- 
ton, Tex—a family of 12 brothers and 
4 sisters. Every one of the brothers has 
seen active service in the Armed Forces. 

The story of the Ripkowski family is 
one to bring a glow to the hearts of all 
patriotic Americans. It was written for 
the Cleveland Advocate by Tom Father- 
ree; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

(By Tom Fatherree) 

DayTon.—When 22-year-old Stanley Rip- 


“ kowski enlisted for 6 months’ active duty in 


the Army last month, he became the 12th 
brother of the Dayton family to enter the 
Armed Forces. 

As far as can be established, no other 
family in the United States can match this 
record. And only a handful can approach it. 

Stanley, youngest of the 12 Ripkowski 
brothers, has followed in his brothers’ foot- 
steps, keeping the record 100 percent intact. 

Of the 11 Ripp boys who already have seen 
their tours of duty, all served overseas and 
the first 9 to enlist saw action. They are 
Bernie, Felix, Alex, August, Leon, Bill, Ray- 
mond, Herman, and Franklin, 


SIX AT ONCE 


At one time during World War II, the 
brothers have established that, six of them 
were in different combat zones at the same 
time. They put in an aggregate total of 
about 60 years in the service. _ 

During that conflict, the Ripkowskis were 
Scattered from Africa to Alaska, from the 
South Pacific to Europe. 

Alex and Herman were in on the Normandy 
invasion and remained with the Allied Forces 
all the way through Germany. 

Bernie, oldest of the Ripp offsprings, saw 
extended duty in Alaska and the Aleutian 
One of the brothers, Raymond, 


crashed in the South Pacific on his 4 
Force mission. a ioges 


: ISLAND HOPPERS 
August and Bill were Pacific island hop- 


» Pers, and Felix and Leon followed the north 


~Sicily-Italy-Prance route. 
Saw duty with Army Intelligence 
Be Mediterranean theater of war Sete 
orld War II, then was called back in dur- 


the Korean war. 





Appendix 


Of the two brothers immediately older 
than Stanley, John J. was stationed in Ger- 
many—Mike in Okinawa during the Korean 
war. 

All the brothers were in the Army except 
August, the only Navy man of the group, and 
Raymond and Mike, Air Force men. Frank- 
lin was in the Army during World War II 
and joined the merchant marine when called 
back in the Korean war. 


FOUR SISTERS 


In addition to the 12 Ripkowski brothers, 
there are 4 sisters; Catherine (Mrs. Joe Mach- 
ola), Virginia (Mrs. Mike Carter), Pearline 
(Mrs. Glenn Tilton), and Anna Lee (Mrs. 
Kenneth Campbell). And all the sisters’ 
husbands except one have seen service, and 
the other worked in a defense plant during 
the war. 

But the most remarkable phase of the Rip- 
kowski record is the fact that the nine broth- 
ers who saw action were returned to Dayton 
safe and sound. War nerves and battle scars 
have healed and the 11 Ripps now in civilian 
life are shouldering their own responsibil- 
ities and taking active roles in community 
life. 

Staying close to Dayton, where all but 
2 members of the family still live, the 10 
married brothers and 4 sisters all own their 
homes and paddle their own canoes. 

They’re all hard workers, and their jobs 
range from service station operator to refin- 
ery supervisor. They aren’t afraid of sweat 
and toil. 

FARMED 200 ACRES 


This probably is due to their having lived 
on a farm near Eastgate for 14 years, farm- 
ing 200 acrés of highland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stash Ripkowski and their 
13 oldest children moved to Liberty County 
in 1931 from New Waverly, Tex. With the 
exception of Bernie, who lives at Kountze, 
Catherine, who lives at Crosby, and Stanley, 
who is stationed at Fort Chaffee, Ark., all 
the brothers and sisters still live in and 
around Dayton. 

Mr. Ripkowski died 12 years ago, but “Mrs. 


Ripp” has held the family together. Ap-. 


proaching 62 years of age, the mother of 16 
is still active and keeps up with the goings-on 
of the Ripkowski brood. 

The family has recently won two tele- 
vision sets at Houston Buff baseball games 


on family nights for having the biggest rep- . 


resentation, and the Ripp brothers put on 
an exhibition with sports writers and an- 
nouncers at Buff Stadium, winning 3 to 1. 


MISSES HER “BABY” 


Right now Mrs. Ripp is missing her “Baby” 
Stanley and spends a goodly amount of time 
corresponding with him. However, Mike, the 
only other’ unmarried offspring, is still at 
home with Mrs. Ripp. Too, there are the 
22 grandchildren to keep her time occupied. 

Outside of praying for the welfare of her 
boys when they were scattered to the four 
corners of the world .during World War II, 
probably her biggest chore was writing them 
letters, keeping them posted on the rest of 
the Ripps. 

Dayton postal enrployees well ‘remember 
mail call for Mrs. Ripkowski when enough 
to fill a newspaper would come in. 


ALL STILL LIVING 


Another unsual side to the Ripkowskis is 
that all of the children—and grandchildren— 


are still living, and all enjoying healthful, 
normal lives. 

Mr. Ripkowski came from a family of 6 
brothers and 2 sisters, and all of them are 
still living except 1 brother. And Mrs. 
Ripp’s mother and father, the John Oly- 
briches, are still living at New Waverly. 

The remarkable Ripkowskis in 1949 had no 
less than 12—all the Ripp boys—on a Day- 
ton-Crosby softball team in the Crosby 
League. Called the Ripp Brothers, the team 
was a highly respected and capable nine, 
hustling, clean playing and hard to beat. 
From Stanley, then 13 and acting mascot, 
through Bernie, 35, all the Ripp brothers 
were carried in the lineup. 


ARDENT SPORTS FANS 


The Ripkowski boys have always been ar- 
dent sports fans. Between Herman, Ray- 
mond, John J., Mike and Stanley, the broth- 
ers won about 35 letters at Dayton High 
School. 

They’ll tell you real quick like that they’re 
diehard St. Louis Cardinal,;-Houston Buff, 
and Dayton Broncho supporters and are solid 
Rice Institute backers in the Southwest Con- 
ference. 

Franklin presently is cosponsor of the Day- 
ton Little League Dodger team. 

Ten of the Ripp boys are members of the 
growing Dayton American Legion Post 512 
of which Herman is secretary-treasurer. 


RUNDOWN GIVEN 


The Ripkowski boys and girls range in age 
from 22 to 43 years. It would be easy to 
write a book on the family, but here’s a run- 
down on the sons and daughters: 

Bernie, aged 43, lives in Kountze where he 
has been working for Truck Line Gas Co. for 
5 years. Married Olivia Eaton, of Dayton. 
They have two boys, the oldest a top Little 
League player. 

Felix, 42, has been with General Crude Oil 
Co. at Dayton for 12 years. Married Ann 
Zaruba, of Dayton. They have 1 boy, 1 girl, 
boy plays pee wee baseball. 

Alex, 41, is a rice farmer and cattle rancher 
at Eastgate. Married Daisy Hatcher and his 
stepdaughter has a son, making him the only 
grandfather of the Ripp brothers. 

August, 40, runs Magnolia service station 
in Dayton. Married Naomi Miffin, of Dayton, 
and they have one son. 


HOME BUILDERS 


Leon, 38, Dayton farmer and carpenter, was 
first of the brothers to join service, entering 
Army in 1939. Married Mary Osbolt, of Lib- 
erty, and they have one son. 

Bill, 37, is also a Dayton farmer and car- 
penter. He and Leon have built some of 
Dayton’s most beautiful homes. Married 
Dorothy Etheridge of Crosby and they have 
two girls. Bill was the first of the Ripp 
brothers to marry. 

Raymond, 36, lives in Dayton and has been 
working at Humble Oil refinery at Baytown 
for 5 years. Was made supervisor at Bay- 
town in 4 years. Married Cornelia Damek of 
Dayton and they have one boy, one girl. 
Boy plays Pee Wee ball. 

Herman, 35, is a Gulf service station oper- 
ator in Dayton. He is married to the former 
Mary Jane Hartel of Liberty and they have 
two boys. 

HOUSTON WELDER 

Catherine, 34, is married to Joe Machala 
of Crosby, a Houston welder. They have 1 
girl and 3 boys, 1 in Little League. 
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Virginia, 32, is married to Alton Carter, 
owner of Dayton Barber Shop. They have 
a girl and 2 boys, 1 playing Pee Wee ball. 

Franklin, 31, is a Dayton Humble service 
station agent and a member of the volunteer 
fire department. He married Mildred Damek 
of Dayton and they have one daughter. 

John J., 28, lives in Dayton and has been 
a crane operator for Sheffield Steel of Hous- 
ton for the past 4 years. He married Julia 
Ann Zaruba of Dayton. 

Pearline, 27, is married to Glenn Tilton 
who has been working for Truck Line Gas 
Co. in Kountze for about 4 years. They have 
one daughter. 

STAYS AT HOME 


Mike, 26, the only unmarried member of 
the family besides Stanley, lives with Mrs. 
Ripp. He has been with Sheffield Steel for 
4 years. 

Anna Lee, 25, married Kenneth Campbell 
who also has been with Sheffield Steel for 4 
years. They have one boy. 

Stanley, 22, worked with Dow Chemical at 
Freeport for a year before enlisting for 6 
months of active service in the Army at Fort 
Chaffee, Ark. He has been in active Reserves 
since February of this year. At Fort Chaf- 
fee, he was appointed platoon leader and has 
been selected neatest soldier of the week. 
After basic training he will attend 16 weeks 
of radio communication schooling at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Fabulous, remarkable, extraordinary, emi- 
nent, special—it takes all that and a lot more 
to explain the Ripkowski family of Dayton. 





Mining Claim Decisions Under Public Law 
167 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
July 1955, Congress adopted Public Law 
167, the Multiple Surface Use Act, which 
initiated a system under which the 
United States Forest Service can manage 
the timber on mining claims in the na- 
tional forests, while prospectors and 
miners pursue their development work 
on the claim. This law went a long way 
toward avoiding the “mining” of timber 
on mineral claims. 

It did not, however, go far enough. As 
I pointed out in my individual statement 
in the report of the Senate -Committee 
on Interjor and Insular Affairs, it did not 
touch mining patents. A patentee may 
still receive, along with his mine—as a 
free bonus—a rich and luxuriant stand 
of national forest timber which may 
actually exceed the mine itself in value. 
It was this existing law of mining 
patents, rather than claims, which was 
involved in the Al Sarena case, and I 
have always regretted that Public Law 
167 is invariably linked in public discus- 
sion with that unfortunate episode of 
resource mismanagement. The law with 
respect to mining patents in national 
forests still remains to be reformed, as 
suggested, for instance, in my bill S. 
3247. 

Meanwhile, however, some progress is 
being made with respect to claims under 
Public Law 167. The press in the Pa- 
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cific Northwest has recently reported the 
decision in the first contest over the 
management of surface timber on a 
mining claim, under the new law. In 
the first contest, the United States For- 
est Service won the right to manage and 
dispose of timber on a series of arsenic 
mining claims in Snohomish County, 
Wash., which prior to Public Law 167 
would have been wholly at the disposal 
of the claimants. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that articles report- 
ing this precedent-setting case under 
Public Law 167, published in the Port- 
land Oregonian and the Oregon Journal 
of Portland on July 23, 1958, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of July 23, 
1958] 
UNITED STATES WINS TIMBER RIGHTS FROM 
MINING CLAIM PAIR 


The United States Forest Service has won 
timber rights on a Snohomish County, Wash., 
mining site in the first contest of a law 
adopted following the famed Al Sarena case. 

Hearing Examiner Graydon E. Holt, Port- 
land, ruled against Robert T. Curtiss, Mon- 
roe, Wash., and A. G. Brennan, Seattle, the 
owners of arsenic mining claims and a mill 
site near Stevens Pass. 

Holt ruled an arsenic deposit on the claims 
“is not presently or prospectively market- 
able,” and the mill site “is not being used or 
occupied for the purposes contemplated by 
the mining laws.” 

As a result, some $90,000 worth of timber 
on the mine site may be managed and dis- 
posed of by the Government instead of by 
the claim owners. 

Frank Folsom, regional chief or recreation 
and lands of the Forest Service, said the new 
law gives a Government agency timber man- 
agement authority over mining claims on its 
lands in most cases. 

Authority for timber management on min- 

ing claims filed before the law became ef- 
fective July 23, 1955, depends on several fac- 
tors, including a ruling by a qualified mineral 
examiner on the validity of the mine in 
question. 
, The Snohomish mill claims—called June, 
June No. 1, Crow, Crow No. 1, Marie and 
Marie No. 1—were brought to hearing after 
the owners challenged the Forest Service 
charge that no valid discovery of a valuable 
mineral had been made and that the mill site 
was not being used or occupied for mining 
or milling purposes. 5 

Mill claim owners had authority over tim- 
ber disposal on their mill sites prior to pas- 
sage of the new law. The new legislation 
had been in the process for some time, but 
was hastened after charges in the Al Sarena 
case were made. 

In that controversy, mining claim owners 
in southern Oregon were accused of obtaining 
mining patents principally in order to gain 
ownership of valuable timber. 

Senators WAYNE MorSE and RICHARD NEvU- 
BERGER, Democrats, of Oregon, since have said 
the Al Sarena Co. has sold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of timber, but has not engaged 
in mining. 


[From the Oregon Journal of July 23, 1958] 
Forest Service WINns First Try UNDER NEW 
MINING CLaIm LAw 
(By Jim Running) 

The regional United States Forest Service 
Office here has won its first contest brought 
under the new mining claim law which was 
adopted shortly after the famed Al Sarena 
mine patent was publicized. 


Hearing Examiner Graydon &, Holt, of 
Portland, ruled against the owners of arsenic 
mining claims and a millsite in Snohomish 
County, Wash., near Stevens Pass, 

Partners in the millsite and c) 

June, June No. 1, Crow, Crow No, 1, Marie 
and Marie No. 1—are Robert T. Curtiss, of 
Monroe, Wash., and A. G. Brennan, Seatt] 

Holt ruled that the arsenic deposits on ths 
claims is not presently or Prospectively mar 
ketable and that the millsite is not : 
used or occupied for the purpo: 
plated by the mining ie tli 

Consequently, some $90,000 in timber on 
the claims and millsite may be managed and 
disposed of by the Government instead of b 
the mining claim owners. : 

The controversy reached the hear 
when Curtiss and Brennan challenaen 
Forest Service charge that no valid ad 
of a valuable mineral had been made and 
that the millsite was not being used or 0c. 
cupied for mining or milling purposes, 

Under the new law, according to Prank 
Folsom, Portland, chief of recreation and 
lands of the Forest Service in this region, 


the Government agency on whose land the - 


claims are made has authority in most cases 
to manage the surface and dispose of the 
vegetation resources located thereon, inso- 
far as such management and disposal do not 
materially interfere with mining operations, 

Although the new law was in the 
for some time, it apparently was hastened 
after charges were made regarding patenting 
of the Al Sarena mining claims near Trail, 
The owners were accused of getting the 
patents principally to obtain ownership of 
the valuable timber on the tract. 

Authority to manage the surface of min. 
ing claims filed since the new law became 
effective July 23, 1955, is given to the Forest 
Service without further procedure. 

On claims filed before that date, however, 
such as the Snohomish tracts on which Holt 
ruled, “the new law provides a procedure for 
classifying the status of the surface rights.” 
Folsom explained. He continued: 

“This procedure involved, among other 
things, examination by a qualified mineral 
examiner to determine validity of the claim 
in question. 

“The Forest Service has initiated proce 
dures to clarify the status of surface rights 
on all claims located prior to July 28, 1955. 
It is planned that this operation will be 
completed by 1965. 

“It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
under (the new law) mining claims can- 
not be invalidated. The procedure is only 
to determine whether the Federal agency or 
the claimant possesses the right to manage 
the surface on unpatented mining claims.” 





Navy Certificate of Award to Richard 


Courant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Prof. 
Richard Courant, director of the 
tute of Mathematical Sciences at New 
York University, was recently h 
the Navy with the Distinguished 
Servicé Award. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appéndix of the RECORD & 
copy of the citation that 


the award to Professor Courant. Bod a 


award is further evidence of 
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1958 


Courant’s outstanding and continuing 


contribution to national security. | 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

WS: 

a CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 

In appreciation of distinguished public 
service to the Department-of the Navy the 
secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the Distinguished Public Service 
Award to Richard Courant for services set 
forth in the following citation: 

“Por oustanding contributions to the De- 

ent of the Navy in the field of mathe- 
matical sciences. As recognized leader in the 
field of applied mathematics and in his ca- 
pacity as director of the Institute of Mathe- 
matical Sciences at New York University. 
Professor Courant has rendered exception- 
ally distinguished service to the scientific 
progress of the Navy by fashioning mod- 
ern mathematical methods and tools, greatly 
enhancing the capabilities of the Navy, as 
well as of the National Defense Establish- 
ment generally, in dealing with its pres- 
ent and future technological problems. He 
has made these contributions personally as 
one of the great research mathematicians 
of our time and through a nationally unique 
research organization of his creation. With 
exceptional vision and indefatigability, Pro- 
fessor Courant has sought out and clarified 
major problems, confronting the Navy as well 
as the other armed services and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in their technical devel- 
opments, whose solution could be furthered 
only by advancing current methods of mathe- 
matical analysis. He has been a major con- 
tributor to the scientific progress of applied 
mathematics as an integral part of the tech- 
nology on which the Navy relied in the de- 
sign and evaluation of its latest weapons. 
In recognition of and appreciation for his 
outstanding achievements this award is ap- 
proved this 2ist day of April 1958.” 
Tuomas S. GATEs, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





Fate of the Kennedy-Ives Labor Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
article entitled “The Latest Political 
Murder Mystery,” written by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock, and published in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times. In 
the article Mr. Krock sizes up the 
impasse with which Senate. bill 3974, 
eer ad = Senator from Massa- 

r. N 
entonted NEDY4d and myself, is 
lieve Mr. Krock’s analysis is 
Teasonably accurate. Thetetere f de- 
. to call the attention of all the 
embers of the Congress to it. 
There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


a8 follows: 
[From the New York Times of August 1, 
1958] 
THE Latest POLITICAL MURDER MYSTERY 
(By Arthur Krock) 


Waskincton Jul 
’ y 31.—A familiar political 
hunt is on for the doer of the een | which 
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apparently has laid the Kennedy-Ives labor 
reform bill on its deathbed. As in a good 
many other murder mysteries (few believe 
the wounded legislation can survive), the 
suspects are accusing one another, and there 
are also insinuations that a policeman on 
the case may have been hired by the 
criminal. 

The suspects thus far enumerated are: 
The National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, some un- 
named union labor leaders working under 
the cover of the endorsement of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill by George Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, the policeman. The only principals 
clearly innocent are the sponsors of the leg- 
islation—Senators KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, and Ives, of New York—which the Sen- 
ate approved by a vote of 88 to 1. 

These two could have no rational motives 
for wanting their bill to die in the House. 
They labored long and arduously for its 
passage through the Senate committee and 
on the floor. Whatever political damage they 
may have done to themselves among the 
labor groups which want no reform legisla- 
tion at all is fait accompli. This applies also 
to the industrial groups opposed to this par- 
ticular bill. The death of the legislation in 
the House would not repair the political 
damage, if any, suffered by the two Senators. 
And its passage by the House would clinch 
whatever political credit they may get for 
their activities among the groups which 
favor the bill’s reform provisions. So in 
reason, KENNEDY and Ives must be elimi- 
nated from the quarry. 

KENNNEDY has named the NAM as re- 
sponsible for the plight of the legislation 
in the House. But the Republicans promptly 
retort that, if this were true, then the 
Senator has said in effect that a Democratic 
House, with a very powerful Speaker, does 
the bidding of the NAM. Thus to prove his 
charge KENNEDY would be obliged to rebut 
this point made by the Republicans. And 
this has confused the trail so far as KENNEDY 
is concerned. 


THE POINTING FINGERS 


Secretary Mitchell put the Kennedy-Ives 
bill at its birth in what its sponsors describe 
as “a bad light.” He did this by his sudden 
blast from Geneva, uttering broad criticisms 
of the measure which were not removed by 
the subsequent amendments. Moreover, his 
attack fed Democratic suspicion that ad- 
ministration politicians would rather have a 
labor reform campaign issue than a labor re- 
form bill. Nevertheless, Mitchell has as- 
signed the responsibility for House inaction 
exclusively to Democrats—RaysurN and 
Chairman Barpen of the Labor Committee, 
the Speaker in particular. 

As evidence he cited that Raysurn kept 
the Senate bill on his desk “for 40 days and 
40 nights” before sending it to the Barden 
committee, notoriously a sluggish legislative 
channel, at a point so late in the session 
that House action was extremely unlikely. 
Mitchell also criticized the NAM and the 
chamber for their opposition, but he placed 
the murder weapon in Democratic hands. 

Speaker Raysurn has rejected the charge 
or implication that he deliberately employed 
his desk as a death chamber for the legis- 
lation. His only purpose, he said, was to keep 
it from jeopardizing committee action on a 
welfare-pension labor bill on which the eom- 
mittee was deliberating. This, however, has 
not satisfied the sleuths who asked the 
Speaker this unanswered question: How and 
why would his prompt reference to committee 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill have jeopardized 
the other? 

These interrogators are equally unsatisfied 
with an answer they did get to another 
question: What became of an understanding 
with the Democratic leadership that it would 
bring up the Kennedy-Ives bill under sus- 
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pension of the rules if necessary for floor 
action at this session? (The answer made 
in behalf of the Democratic leaders was that 
they discovered they could not get the two- 
thirds vote necessary for suspension, and 
probably not even a majority.) 

Those who administered the fatal stroke, 
therefore, are visible only through the 
binoculars of suspicion. There is not enough 
evidence to convict anyone. But on the 
other hand there is enough to require from 
all concerned, except KENNEDY and IVEs, 
better proof of innocence than has been 
offered. And this includes some labor lead- 
ers whom no sleuth has been able to identify. 





Where Do We Go Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Where Do We Go Next?” 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of July 29, 1958. This editorial 
relates to the proposal of our Govern- 
ment for a summit conference at the 
United Nations. 

I believe, however, that it offers some 
very provocative thoughts. The con- 
cluding paragraph reads as follows: 

If our Government is as cool to a summit 
conference as it appears to be, what is its 
alternative solution to the problem of get- 
ting our troops out of Lebanon? There still 
does not seem to-be any clear answer as to 
where we go from here. 


IT am convinced that every thoughtful 
American is today asking the question, 
“What do we do? Where do we go?” 
Thoughtful Americans are looking for 
direction and guidance. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Wuere Do WE Go NExT? 


Foot-dragging by the United States and 
the reluctance of Gen. Charles de Gaulle to 
attend a summit conference in New York 
have permitted Premier Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union to score another propaganda 
victory in his latest letter to the western 
powers. 

For Khrushchev now is offering to have 
the meeting in Moscow—or in Geneva, 
Vienna, Paris, or any other place in Europe— 
because, he says, “We do not want to make 
it difficult for the United States Govern- 
ment.” Concern had been expressed by 
American Officials over security arrangements 
for Khrushchev if the meeting were held in 
New York. - 

The Russian Premier’s reply also made it 
clear that he is seeking an opportunity to by- 
pass the United Nations even though in his 
earlier letter he said flatly that “the con- 
siderations concerning the convocation of 
the meetings of the heads of government 
within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil are acceptable to us.” 

It still might be possible to convene the 
Security Council in Europe—perhaps even in 
Moscow—but it would seem more logical to 
have the session right at the U. N. Headquar- 
ters in New York. That would help drama- 
tize the fact that the U. N. is an integral 
part of the world’s peace machinery. And 
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we don’t think the security arrangements 
would be so difficult as to make the meeting 
impossible there. 

In his reply, Khrushchev also found the 
opportunity to note the continuing buildup 
of American forces in Lebanon, and thus 
raised inferentially at least the question that 
must be occurring elsewhere in the world: 

If the United States really is interested in 
a summit conference or any other solution to 
the crisis that might led to the withdrawal of 
American forces from Lebanon, why does the 
United States continue to pour troops into 
the Middle East? 

Perhaps the purpose is to demonstrate to 
the Soviet Union that we do have the abil- 
ity to move troops into the area in a hurry. 
The trouble is that our actions don’t seem 
to match the words in which we offered to 
pull our troops out if a small U. N. force 
replaced them. 

Nor does the situation in Lebanon so far as 
the rebels are concerned seem to warrant any 
further American buildup there, although 
the longer our forces remain in Lebanon 
the greater the prospect for incidents which 
might lead to renewed outbreaks of civil 
war and our own involvement in a shooting 
war. 

If our Government is as cool to a summit 
conference as it appears to be, what is its 
alternative solution to the problem of get- 
ting our troops out of Lebanon? There still 
does not seem to be any clear answer as to 
where we go from here. 





Impressions of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently there has come to my attention a 
report entitled “Impressions of China,” 
written by Mr. James Muir, chairman 
and president of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the largest bank in Canada, 
with assets of nearly $4 billion. 

My colleagues will find that many of 
Mr. Muir’s observations are contrary to 
the ideas often disseminated in our 
country by official Government sources. 
Not having been in China myself, I can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of the re- 
port, which speaks for itself. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 
(By Mr. James Muir, chairman and presi- 
dent, the Royal Bank of Canada) 

This is an attempt to report information 
on life and conditions in China as I saw 
them on a short visit. It is not meant to 
prove or disprove anything. If anyone is 
interested enough to read it, I ask that he 
read it all through before drawing any con- 
clusions; and particularly I ask that he 
refrain from lifting any passage from con- 
text which, with an _ elaboration built 
thereon, might create quite a wrong impres- 
sion of the whole. 

The first question you would probably ask 
is, “Why did you go to China, what was the 
purpose of your visit?” Quest of knowl- 
edge, the desire to see how other people live 
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and have their being, the desire to see how 
business, and more particularly how banking 
operations are conducted, were the main 
urges that prompted me to go, plus of course 
a@ fairly healthy measure of natural curios- 
ity. 

I went of my own accord, at my own ex- 
pense, and received invaluable physical as- 
sistance from Bank of China officials in 
arranging such things as accommodations 
and travel facilities. From first to last their 
courtesy, assistance, kindness and general 
good humor under all circumstances were of 
infinite help. Their explanations of their 
system were naturally of the highest inter- 
est, and they showed not the slightest re- 
luctance to answer questions, and plied me 
with queries in return. I have read that in 
visits to China one is put in the hands of 
Intourist, a Government agency, which in 
effect leads one around by the nose. I was 
not under such auspices. Actually, I saw 
but one Intourist official and that was in 
Canton. In many respects I would compare 
Intourist, as I saw glimpses of it functioning, 
as a sort of Chinese Thomas Cook & Son or 
American Express operating under Govern- 
ment auspices. 

The cost of living is unbelievably low, 
probably about one-fourth to one-third of 
ours in many directions. In the main cities 
we had good and immaculately kept hotel 
accommodation; laundry was done and re- 
turned the same day and looked less war 
worn -than-is the case on our continent; 
clothes pressing was often and prompt—dry 
cleaning in a matter of hours in case of 
need. 

I was told rats have been exterminated so 
bubonic plague has gone. I saw one fly 
and one mosquito and no sparrows in the 
cities. National campaigns were organized 
to get rid of these pests, and I believe were 
used as a test to see how successful or other- 
wise the authorities could be in organizing 
the populace™to singleness of effort. From 
their point of view the results must have 
been astonishingly gratifying. 

The growth in industry, the change in liv- 
ing standards, the modernization of every- 
thing and anything, the feats of human 
effort and the colossal impact of human 
labor are not within our power to describe 
and still give a worthwhile picture of the 
scene. All I can say is that it must be seen 
to be believed. It’s truly stupendous. The 
effect is almost to bewilder one when he sees 
what has been accomplished in less than 10 
years but, if he is a thinking person, to 
appall him and dumbfound him when he 
realizes what had not been done in the pre- 
vious 4,000 years or even 100 years. There 
are 600 million people in the land—the net 
population is increasing 20 million per 
annum or 38 per minute. Take deaths into 
consideration, and births must be at some- 
thing resembling machinegun speed—and 
we were freely told there is already a labor 
shortage. Twenty-five percent of the popu- 
lation of the world lives in China and in a 
score of years or less it will be nearer half 
the world’s population. How one can fail 
to recognize this colossal scene is over my 
head. 

I shall give but one example, an excep- 
tional one perhaps, of the inexorable effect 
of human effort in terms of human labor. 
I saw the new irrigation and flood control 
dam in the Ming Tombs Valley. It was 
practically finished and had taken only 140 
days to complete. It is over 2,000 feet long, 
about 95 feet high, 555 feet wide at the 
base and about 25 feet wide *t the top. It 
has a concrete core, the upstream side is 
clay and the other is earth, gravel, and 
stone. One hundred thousand people were 
working in 3 shifts around the clock. All 
work was described as “voluntary”—cer- 
tainly it was unpaid. About half of the 
work force was provided by the army, the 
rest by citizens from every walk of life who 
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go and live and work at the site 

weeks as circumstances, age nena 
than thely 





physique permit. With little else 
bare hands, picks, and shovels, this Colos 
sal task has been accomplished, 1 stood 
high ground and looked down upon this - 
human anthill. I took photographs pron 
scene, @ shift of 30,000 toiling People, and 
moe ore these pictures will have 
caught something of the atmos 

drama. phere of the 

The almost fanatical drive 
hygiene and physical culture by the 
is a study in itself. At 10 a. m. ang 4p. m. 
all work must stop and physical exercise be 
indulged in—young and old, over and 
weight alike. I saw few in the former Cate- 
gory. Many people wear gauze masks as g 
protection against dirt and fumes, En 
route from Shanghai to Canton by air we 
stopped at an airstop for lunch. We were 
met at the plane by a girl wearing a white 
gauze mask, in white skirt and long white 
smock, spotless. She conducted us to the 
dining room and it_was she who served our 
Part of the table dishes was a 
porcelain spoon, resting upon a Piece of 
paper. As I was about to pick up the spoon, 
she nudged my elbow, pointed to the paper 
and made motions to show I should first 
thoroughly rub the spoon with it, 

In many ways Peiping is a beautiful city 
and in and around it are vast historical 
buildings and relics. They have been main- 
tained and repaired with the preponderance 
of Chinese red paint and offer a startling 
and pleasing appearance. To mention justa 
few, the Imperial Palace within the For- 
bidden City, the Summer Palace, the Ming 
Tombs in the Ming Valley and, of course, 
the Great Wall itself, all go to fulfill a sight- 
seer’s and photographer’s dream. 

I have been asked about the standard of 
living in China. It’s difficult to give an 
understandable answer because for vast mil- 
lions there is not such a thing as we know 
it. Man, woman and child have not risen 
much beyond the beast-of-burden stage. 
The sights one sees of the stresses, the 
strains, the unbelievable extent to which 4 
human frame can be abused, leave one 4l- 
most physically ill. And yet the lot of these 
people is better than it was, and improv. 
ing. For millions more one sees content- 
ment, happiness, and one would believe 
more freedom from oppression and civil 
strife than their previous generations have 
known. Corruption and graft we were 
told—and confirmed by people living out- 
side the area—have disappeared. Petty 
theft is rare; one does not bother to lock 
his home. We did not bother to lock our 
hotel room doors. As an example of their 
apparently fanatical honesty, when leaving 
the hotel in Canton I failed to pick up some 
$2 or less in change. They followed me 
the station and found me after I was seated 
on the train in order that they might deliver 
this change to me. 

It cannot be that the present way of life 
is pleasing to everyone; there aré many 
refugees constantly arriving in Hong Kong, 
for example, but they can be but @ fleabite 
compared with the country’s population of 
600 million people, and we should think they 
are mostly small farmers who are still in- 
dividualistic enough to resist being 
into the cooperative farm mo 


Those in authority freely state that the aim 


is to add slowly and patiently, yet ~ 
interruption, to the standard of li 

to try too much too quickly would be fatal— 
lead to inflation and endanger. their 
MU dream or one’s 


Unless the whole-scene is 2 
senses of observation and appralsement et 


less than useless, then we cag 
majotity of the people of China 
government they want, a government ¥ 

is improving their lot, a government 
they have confidence, a gov 
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hance whatever of being sup- 
stands PO st) this quite obviously indicates 
Pelitical problem that will sear the very 
souls of some Western powers, and which at 
some stage is going to pose an overwhelming 
face-saving problem in more directions than 
one. It’s dificult to believe that anything 
resembling war is desired in China if for 
no reason other than that such a develop- 
ment would have & disastrous effect upon the 
plans for improvement they are trying to 

ut. 

waiie | in personal contacts we found in- 
dividuals courteous, friendly, good natured, 
and prepared to go through a generous dose 
of good-natured ribbing, they are as a peo- 

e exceedingly sensitive and touchy at the 
slightest implication of lack of confidence in 
their” business undertakings or at sharp or 
belittling criticism of them as a nation or 
at the thought that there is or ever can be a 
divided China. We would caution those busi- 
nessmen and men in public life who would 
have dealings with China to bear the fore- 
going ever in mind. Only undesirable results 
ean ensue and nothing whatever can we hope 
to gain by ignoring these sensitive areas in 
the Chinese character. 

The so-called strategic list of prohMeited 
exports adopted by some nations has be- 
come in Chinese eyes almost ridiculous. So 
far as we can see (always with the exception 
of really strategic materials) about all that 
is happening so far as China is concerned 
is that annoyance is created, the goods are 
forthcoming from some other source, prog- 
ress is not being seriously retarded, and 
ironically, a great long-run benefit may be 
eonferred upon the Chinese by forcing them 
to make things for themselves. 

One highly placed person, not resident. in 
China but thoroughly familiar with Chinese 
people, made the statement to me that the 
capacity of the Chinese to learn and perform 
is governed entirely by the teaching capacity 
of others who would undertake to instruct 
them. Their thirst for knowledge is now 
great, and a visit to the University of Peking 
shows a lot of eager and enthusiastic stu- 
dents. A similar attitude, we were told, pre- 
vails in other seats of learning. As far as 
education of the masses is concerned, they 
have a long, long way to go. Steps are now 
afoot to change the Chinese characters to the 
Roman alphabet which is tin general use in 
the Western world, and it is believed this will 
be a tremendous help in the educational 
process, There seem to be many professors 
of political economy around—and many stu- 

» dents. We twitted one professor with the 


gibe that no doubt he found Adam Smith and ° 


John Stuart Mill among his mentors. 
laughingly he replied, “Well, their theories 
are not exactly popular with us at present.” 
One innovation in economic organization 
has resulted from the liquidation of the 
Kuomintang. Businessmen who were clean 
or free from entanglement with this organi- 
zation have been allowed to maintain their 
financial interest in the business and receive 
5 percent on their capital, even though the 
enterprise may be managed by state ap- 
pointed personnel. If the owner of the 
is appointed manager he will, of 
course, receive the regular ‘state salary for 
his type of managerial service plus the 5- 
Percent return on his investment. Here we 
have joint private-state enterprises which 
be of interest to all students of com- 
opel economic organizations. How long 
> hybrid will persist, one cannot say. But 
wie te d that the private rights involved 
thi, z bequeathed or transferred; and, if 
o true, the joint private-state type of 
may last for generations to come. 
all-important matter of trade was 
coming up, and listening to the 
of thence, the story and to the outside 
— it, none of which incidentally came 
One th , we are frankly a little confused. 
tituae ing is certain—China needs-a mul- 
of things and is most desirous of 
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trading. It would be a waste of time for us 
to try to cover this field in a report of this 
kind. Any Canadian exporter.who wants to 
trade with China—and if he is conscious of 
his own interests and is farsighted enough 
to realize his responsibilities to our Cana- 
dian economy—can readily obtain from our 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 
Ottawa a good idea of what is wanted. The 
Trade Commissioners of our Government who 
cover that area are fully conversant with the 
picture, and we feel we should assume they 
keep Ottawa headquarters fully advised. 

If we have anything to suggest here it is 
that our exporting fraternity shake them- 
selves loose, get busy and visit China either 
individually or as a group, probably in the 
latter form initially, but keep at it. It was 
galling to meet and to talk with the selling 
forces of other Western powers, not only 
obviously getting business, but enthusiastic 
about it while our people seem to sit back 
and wait for a silver platter deal. Our ex- 
porters have got to learn to develop resource- 
fulness and to take reasonable business 
risks. Outside China we heard a good deal 
about the Chinese importing movement en- 
deavoring to make one-sided deals, about 
their reneging on contracts and so on; but 
we were unable to uncover a substantiated 
case. Our people should make clear the deal 
they want, make it reasonable and orthodox, 
and have a full and complete /understanding 
of the transaction before they start—docu- 
mented, if necessary, throughout. If they do 
this, deliver on time, and do not deviate 
from the terms, we should be inclined to be- 
lieve they won’t experience undue difficul- 
ties. This opportunity, coupled with our 
need for export markets, fhould sound a 
clarion call to our Government to see to it 
that, if any Canadian enterprise should be 
induced by outside influence to deviate from 
its responsibility to the Canadian worker 
and to the Canadian economy by declining 
legitimate and clean business, drastic and 
immediate steps be taken to discipline any 
such Canadian corporation. Canada needs 
export trade, and it should be sought after 
everywhere with no interest other than the 
welfare of Canada involved. 

We had some interesting discussions rela- 
tive to the new Chinese Constitution, which 
provides for freedom of speech, right of as- 
sembly, and freedom in the practice of 
religion. Freedom of speech, we believe, can 
be followed in the criticism of how things 
are being done in a material way, or of the 
people who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of doing them—but the Chinese can’t 
be “agin the Government” as we know it. 
Anything savouring of sedition would meet 
with the inevitable treatment: so perhaps 
freedom of speech could in our view be 
largely confined to the suggestion-box prin- 
ciple. In this highly restricted sense it 
might even be welcomed by the authorities. 


Right of assembly exists in the sense that 
crowds can immediately assemble and listen 
to @ speaker. We saw such crowds at street 
corners and at country crossroads. When 
we asked what the spouter was dispensing, 
it was always a harangue on the virtues of 
hygiene, on the desirability of continuing 
to swat flies and kill mosquitoes, or on some 
such subject. Theoretically, we suppose’one 
could assemble a crowd and talk about any- 
thing—but for how lo: we don’t know. 
There is no Chinese Hyde Park. 

Regarding the freedom to practice religion, 
there could be a need for this—not perhaps 
out of regard for religion but because. there . 
is a political problem due to the large num- 
ber of Moslem followers in addition to the 
Buddhists. I found Christian churches of 
many denominations—I also visited a Bud- 
dhist temple. On Sunday morning in Pei- 
ping we heard what sounded like church 
bells. At first we could not believe our ears. 
Persistently we went down a side street from 
which the sound was coming, and certainly 
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it was the sound of church bells. We found 
the church, a large Roman Catholic edifice, 
within.a walled enclosure. The front court 
was full of children playing, the front doors 
were closed and again children playing and 
squatting in front of them, but we pro- 
ceeded to a side door and found a church 
which could accommodate a very large con- 
gregation. Mass was in progress; the church 
was not full but there was a large congre- 
gation of people, devout to all appearances, 
young and old—male and female—very small 
children crawling in the aisles—older ones 
moving around from pew to pew. The clergy 
were all Chinese. We stayed for part of the 
service. There are other authorities more 
competent than I am to discuss this phase, 
but so far as I could find out all clergy 
must be Chinese and, if this is so, then 
perhaps freedom is more apparent than real. 
This is only an observation. Someone else, 
I am sure, can give a positive answer. 

Unquestionably there is some subtle differ- 
ence in life between China and other nations 
of Marxian persuasion. ' One feels no sense 
of domination, no depression, no lack of free- 
dom in moving around, and so on. Perhaps 
it is inspired by the courtesy, good nature, 
and natural politeness of the people. One 
goes shopping as he would in Montreal—big 
stores, little stores, all sorts of goods. Food 
is rationed on a seasonal basis, we were told. 
In hotels and restaurants there are no re- 
strictions. One can go bightseeing, rubber- 
necking, and camera using at will—but must 
get an export permit for his undeveloped film 
which was a rather perfunctory procedure. 

For those who have read so far no doubt 
a variety of impressions of life in China has 
been formed. Some may be favorable, even 
too much so, some skeptical and unbeliev- 
ing. Both are wrong. 

As I said at the beginning, one has to see 
what is going on with his own eyes before he 
can realize what the picture unfolds. No- 
body can do so for him. China is a Socialist 
state, a managed economy adhering to the 
teachings of Karl Marx, with some modifica- 
tions to meet Chinese reality. The state is 
supreme, man an instrument—therefore, he 
can’t be really free. There is none of the 
comrade technique, there is no pretense that 
all are equal; on the contrary, the working 
class, the peasants, are freely refered to. 
One is rewarded in the material sense ac- 
cording to his talents and his responsibilities; 
but the plunder, the privilege, and corruption 
are said to be gone. One wonders what China 
would be like today if over the last 150 years 
it had moved along the lines of democratic 
progress instead of exploitation and corrup- 
tion. The wind was sown, the whirlwind is 
being reaped. 

As mentioned earlier, 25 percent of the 
world’s population live in China; maybe in 
20 years they will be one-half of the world. 
Their present rate of progress is beyond de- 
scription—but they have, as we have said, a 
million miles to go before the masses have a 
semblance of a decent standard of living. 
They are moving fast, however. If one can 
picture a future nation of 1 billion people— 
skilled, educated, industrialized, and with a 
capacity for work that beggars description— 
the high cost economy of the West is even- 
tually in for revision. We of the West want 
no part of the political and economic philos- 
ophy that governs such states—but I wonder 
if we had a similar experience as a people 
how we would feel about it. The answer 
seems to be clear. 

Regarding the so-called recognition of 
China in the political sense, one just does 
not see how 600 million people, which may 
be a billion before too long, can be given 
myopic treatment. I am no prophet—but a 
“bonnie. Prince Charlie” from across the sea 
from Taipan seems more than unlikely. Just 
how face is to be saved there presents a stag- 
gering -problem. There is every indication 
that the people of China as a whole are satis- 
fied with their Government. It seems to 
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meet their needs and ft seems to be conscious 
of a great job to be done to lift the standard 
of living and the general way of life of the 
masses out of the black hopelessness that has 
prevailed in the past. 

I believe there is good and legitimate trade 
to be done. Other Western people are get- 
ting it. Canada will be negligent and unfair 
to herself if she does not get her share. She 
won't get it, however, without aggressive 
action. 








Aid for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
the well known writer.on economic af- 
fairs, Sylvia Porter, which-appeared 2 or 
3 days ago in the Washington Evening 
Star, entitled “Aid for Small Business.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Alp ror SMALL BUSINESS 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


For the first time in years, the small-busi- 
ness man is getting solid help from Con- 
gress—in the form of a new system of financ- 
ing and tax relief. 

To the 4 million business firms classified 
as small, this report has vital meaning. It is 
with pleasure that I submit the highlights 
of three separate moves on the small-busi- 
ness front. J 

1. The Small Business Administration has 
been made a permanent agency. The new 
law, signed by the President a fortnight ago, 
also raises the maximum loan the SBA can 
make to a single applicant under its regular 
program from $250,000 to $350,000 and cuts 
the interest rate on loans from 6 to 54 per- 
cent, 

2. A new bill which will become law any 
day will create a new system of financing 
small business, thus facing up to the little 
business firms most crucial need. Specifi- 
cally: 

Under the new law, the SBA will be voted 
$250 million of new money by Congress to 
promote the formation of local small busi- 
ness investment companies. An investment 
company can be formed voluntarily by a 
local group of at least 10 businessmen; it 
must have a minimum of $300,000 of cap- 
ital to begin operations; half of this capital 
it can get from the SBA and the other half 
must be raised by local sources. When set 
up, the local investment company will de- 
cide whether to invest risk capital directly 
in any little firm or whether to extend to 
the firm a long-term loan of up to 20 years. 
The investment company can’t put more than 
20 percent of its capital and surplus into 
any one business but even on its initial 
capital, that means it could make a loan of 
$60,000 to a single firm—and many invest- 
ment companies will have much bigger pools 
of funds. 

3. A third bill which also will become law 
any day will give small business firms some 
welcome tax relief. Again, specifically: 

Most important of the new tax bill's pro- 


visions is one allowing a small fism to write : 


off for tax purposes 20 percent of the cost 
of machinery, equipment, other tangible per- 
sonal property in the year of purchase. The 
property may be either new or used when 
Bought. Farmers will be permitted to take 
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advantage of the liberalized depreciation al- 
lowance. The fast writeoff will apply, 
though, only to the first $10,000 of invest- 
ment purchases each year or $20,000 in the 
case of joint returns. Other limitations are 
that the property must have a useful life 
of 6 years or more and must have been ac- 
quired sinc: December 31, 1957. 

Another significant clause in the new tax 
bill will allow investors in stocks of small 
businesses to deduct, in certain cases, losses 
as ordinary losses. instead of as capital 
losses—up to $25,000 for individuals and 
$50,000 in the case of joint returns. This is 
much more liberal tax treatment of losses 
and should stimulate investment in small 
businesses. 

Still another significant clause will allow 
payment of estate taxes resulting from own- 
ership in closely held businesses to be paid, 
under certain circumstances, in 10 annual 
installments—a move designed to help heirs 
to small businesses avoid forced liquidation 
because of estate taxes. 

When you put it together, it’s an impres- 
sive package of aid to small business and 
the most impressive part of it is the crea- 
tion of the new small-business-financing 
system. 

If the new financing system works—and 
I’m positive it will—the next Congress can 
refine and extend it. Meanwhile, the small- 
business man can say truthfully today that 
the 85th Congress not only has talked 
piously about his plight but also has done 
something great to ease it. 





The Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
x Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate pointing out what 
I considered to be highly irresponsible 
activity by several major business or- 
ganizations in opposing enactment of S. 
3974, the labor reform bill passed re- 
cently, by the Senate. In connection 
with those remarks, I inserted a number 
of editorials commenting on this ac- 
tivity by business organizations, and 
inadvertently an article by Mr. John 
Herling was omitted from the Recorp. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and note 


be made of the fact that it was a part 


of my previous remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington News of July 29, 1958] 
STRANGE LABOR MISALLIANCE 
(By John Herling) 

Teamsters President Jimmy Hoffa, like his 
predecessor, Dave Beck, has now become the 
political darling of spokesmen for organized 
business. . 

Teamster leader and business tycoon have 
set up legislative housekeeping together— 
but not in the same place. The objective 
of this strange roving misalliance on Capitol 
Hill is to abort the labor-reform bill in the 
House which passed the Senate more than 
@ month ago by a vote of 88 fo 1. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the NAM, and the-Retail Federation have 
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combined forces to kill labor- 

lation—a bipartisan measure oon legis. 
Senators JOHN FP, KEnnepy, of Massachusetie 
and Irvine Ives, of New York, Democrat and 
Republican, respéctively. In April, the same 
ee ete had warned their : 

at organized labor was to 

such reform legislation eae on 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has made 
it plain that organized labor favors the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill despite some objections, But 
Mr. Meany says that the AFL-CIO would 
much rather have such a bill as it js than 
see it run down the legislative drain, 

This labor-reform measure is not to be 
confused with the Douglas disclosure pijj 
which calls for governmental power over 
pension and welfare funds. The labor-reform 
bill is a product of the McClellan in 
tions of improper practices in the labor or 
management field. 

The attitude of organized business last 
spring is illustrated by the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce. Strongly opposed to the com. 
prehensive pension and welfare disclosure 
bill because it would include one-party em. 
Ployer plans as well as joint plans under 
scrutiny. The employer spokesmen charged 
that the unions had an ulterior motive in 
supporting this disclosure legislation. 

What was labor’s ulterior motive, accord. 
ing to business ‘spokesmen? It. was, said 
the Illinois Chamber, “to quench the fires 
of public indignation which have been ig. 
nited by the McClellan committee investi. 
gation. Labor groups will claim that this 
legislation (the disclosure bill) has cleaned 
up the mess, thereby avoiding their re. 
sponsibilities in other areas where reform. 
labor legislation is badly needed.” 

Repeatedly, during the Senate debate, 
Senators of both parties replied to such sus. 
picions by insisting that two types of legis- 
lation—pension and welfare disclosures and 
labor reform—were to be part of the legis- 
lative picture. 

This promise was made and kept. The 
labor-reform legislation was introduced, 
amended, passed, and sent on to the House, 
And then, the business spokesmen did @ hair- 
pin turn. Why the switch? Here's why: 

This legislation goes after abuses the Me- 
Clellan committee found prevalent in the 
Teamsters and some other unions, But it 
also aims at the elimination of 
abuses. ‘This, business spokesmen charge, 
will impose heavy penalties on employers. 
So the word has gone out from employer 
organizations to kill the labor-reform bill 
The teamsters say kill the labor-reform bill 

Legislative murder is about to be com- 
mitted to the hoarse sounds of this macabre 
harmony. 








The Middle East Crisis as Related to Oi 
3: Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Friday, August 1, 1958 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to note an sree 
in the New York Herald Tribune = 
date of July 30 last, by P. C. 
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oil resources of that area to the free 


world. 

Spencer is an oldtime resident 
aecaing and he has countless friends 
in our State. He started his career in the 
oil business about 35 years ago while still 
a citizen of Wyoming and is recognized 
today as one of the outstanding leaders 
in the oil industry of America. 

In the event the free world is cut off 
from the Middle East oil, I am sure the 


oil industry of this country will cooperate. 


very way possible in order to provide 
Sie fuel needs of the people of the 
United States and of Europe. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial by 
Mr, Spencer entitled “United States Oil 
Accord Urged in Crisis,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Unrren States Ort Accord URGED IN CRISIS 
(By P. C. Spencer) 

Once again the world is laboring nervously 
in a period of high international tension. 
All men of good will fervently hope the crisis 
can be peacefully resolved. But, even as we 
hope and pray, we must be prepared for ad- 
verse eventualities. Since the center of the 
crisis is again the Middle East, it is obvious 
that the American oil industry may be called 
upon again to make its vital contribution to 
our national security, as well as the security 
of our allies. 

At this critical moment, it is timely to 
review the status of relations between Gov- 
ernment and the oil industry, to see what 
kind of teamwork might be expected in case 
of urgent need. 

Over a period of many years a unique and 
most effective working relationship between 
the oil industry and Government has existed 
under both Democratic and Republican 
regimes. It has served Government with 
outstanding success in both war and peace, 
particularly in World War I, World War II, 
the Korean episode, and the Suez Crisis. It 
is fair to say that, in performing its responsi- 


- bilities on these occasions, the oil industry 


has contributed to the Government program 
without question the very best that it had 
in time, talents, and energy. 

Some people close to Government and 
national affairs have observed in recent times 
what they term to be an alarming deteriora- 
tion in these invaluable Government-oil-in- 
dustry relations. And they are frankly dis- 
turbed. They cite, for examples, the increas- 
ing flood of congressional inquisitions on 
oil; the indictments at Alexandria as a 
special reward for its magnificent perform- 
ance in the Suez crisis; the sad fate of the 
gas bill; the persistent demands to change 
the basic ground rules in the very effective 
national petroleum setup; the harassments 
in relation to the so-called consent decree 
in the pipeline cases: the attempts by some 
eg onarcomeny of vasttn to influence 

; en rejudiciall 
at home and chtaad , on Seen oe 
HELD BLOW TO ALL 


Tt is not necessary for the 
pu of this 
article to attempt to fix the blame for this 


_ Sondition. Suffice it to say that such a situa- 


tion is deplorable—not only because it hurts 
the oil industry—and because it hurts Amer- 
and it hurts every cause for the peace and 

s a of mankind with which America 
eae tified. Obviously, a change of attitude 
ne & better understanding leading to a more 
a atmosphere of mutual confidence 
respect is required on both sides. It is 
ne here to deal only with the oilman’s 
ay peonle are human, too, and would 
Ve to be overly perceptive or sensitive 
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to experience grievous disappointment and 
resentment over some of these wholly un- 
warranted acts of Government representa- 
tives. 

Every intelligent oilman will remember, 
however, that his industry is absolutely es- 
sential to the welfare, strength, and survival 
of our great country. Our dynamic econ- 
omy—yes, even our national security—de- 
pend upon an abundant supply of reasonably 
priced petroleum products. There is a con- 
tinuing job of gigantic proportions to be done 
by oil for the American people. And the-oil- 
man has inescapable duties and responsibili- 
ties accordingly. 

READY FOR EMERGENCY 


In the future, as in the past, oilmen must 
not only be ready and able, but willing, to 
respond wholeheartedly to every call for help 
in oase of need. They have never failed in 
any emergency and certainly they can be 
relied upon to meet any challenge in the 
future. 

Even though he may feel that he has been 
badly treated, every responsible oilman knows 
that getting the job done comes first. No 
matter what the provocation, he must con- 
tinue to do everything within his péwer to 
preserve and strengthen a live, vital indus- 
try. And most of all, he must not in any 
way contribute to a worsening of Govern- 
ment-oil industry relationships, while at the 
same time fighting forthrightly against any 
unwarranted charges or unfair attacks. 

If oilmen will respond to current problems 
in this spirit, and I am certain they will, they 
may have every confidence that in the end 
the fundamental fairness and good sense of 
our American people, and our public servants 
as well, will recognize their performance, and 
that the fruits of effective teamwork will be 
restored to the high peak of efficiency which 
is so essential to our country and its welfare. 





Convention of Jehovah’s Witnesses in 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent years. much publicity has been 
given to so-caHed rowdy and boisterous 
conventions of various organizations. 

It is a pleasure to see a totally different 
kind of attention accorded in this re- 
spect. On August 1, 1958, America’s 
leading daily newspaper, the New York 
Times, reported that the religious group 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses had just 
held in America’s largest city, New 
York’s best behaved convention. That 
is the description which the Times ap- 
plied to the recent meeting of Jehovgh’s 
Witnesses in the city of New York. 

And the Times has added: 

Whatever New Yorkers may think of the 
Witnesses’ theology, they are unanimous in 

that the Witnesses’ conduct has 
been exemplary. 

Many prominent hotel operators in 
New York are quoted as describing their 
patrons among Jehovah’s Witnesses as 
orderly, considerate, and pleasant. 

So that there may be a permanent 
recording and noting in the CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of the fact that a very 
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large number of our citizens can meet in 

a@ great American metropolitan center in 

orderly, well behaved and thoroughly 

considerate fashion, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “Wit- 
nesses Styled City’s Best Guests,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of August 

1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WITNESSES STYLED ClIry’s Brest GuvuEsTs— 
180,000 ar WorRLD ASSEMBLY WIN PRAISE FOR 
COURTESY, QUIETUDE, AND NEATNESS 

(By George Dugan) 

New York has been host for the last 6 days 
to its biggest and in all likelihood its best- 
behaved convention. 

Since Sunday some 180,000 Jehovah's 
Witnesses. have been eating, sleeping, and 
working in the metropolitan area. Their 
Divine Will International Assembly, in daily 
session at both the Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds, will end the day after tomor- 


‘Tow. 


Whatever New Yorkers. may think of the 
Witnesses’ theology, they are unanimous in 
agreeing that the Witnesses’ conduct has 
been exemplary. 

A typical comment was voiced yesterday 
by Norbert P. Popper, reservation manager 
of the Dixie Hotel. 

He reported that never in his career as a 
hotelman had he seen “a nicer bunch of 
people.” He said the Dixie was “jammed” 
with Witnesses—every one of them orderly, 
considerate, and pleasant. 


PARSIMONIOUS BUT CLEANLY 


Equally glowing phrases were used by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Alonso, Mrs. Alonso is a cashier 
and waitress at Jiffy’s Food Shop on the 
northwest corner of Eighth Avenue and 
43d Street. 

She observed that “the Witnesses never 
have given us any trouble and are consider- 
ate as well as cooperative.” Asked about 
their tipping habits, she reluctantly said 
that they “could do better.” 

But this is a common complaint where- 
ever most religious folk gather. A standard 
cab-driver joke from coast to coast goes like 
this: “Ah, they came here with the Ten 
Commandments and a 10-buck bill and 
haven't broken either.” 

Aside from their failure to tip in the New 
York manner, no serious gripes could be 
lodged against the Witnesses. 

Their cleanliness is now almost legendary, 
A week ago a corps of volunteer Witnesses 
washed down every seat in Yankee Stadium. 
When they leave on Sunday night the ball 
park will be spotless. Three years ago Yan- 
kee maintenance men testified that when 
the Witnesses departed the arena had never 
been cleaner. 


CONSIDERATE OF PASSERSBY 


In the Times Square area where members 
of the movement have been passing out 
tracts, handbills, and periodicals, courtesy 
has been their watchword. 

On the East Side paeans were also sung. 
Royal Ryan, executive vice president of the 
New York Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, 
called the Witnesses “an asset to the commu- 
nity.” He described their behavior as “out of 
this world.” 

Neil Lang, general manager of the Roose- 
velt Hotel, said about 750 Witnesses were 
staying in his hostelry. He characterized 
them as “very nice, not a bit demanding, and 
easy to do business with.” 

To Witnesses, the words of the Bible are 
not to be tampered with. They regard them 
as exact, true, and prophetic. Certain Bib- 
lical texts, they insist, predict in the not too 
distant future the-end of the world, preceded 
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by the battle of Armageddon, or the final 
conflict between good and evil. 

Then 144,000 elect of the ages will reign 
with Jesus in heaven as the body of Christ. 
The wicked will be destroyed, and only Wit- 
nesses will remain on earth to live in eternal 
peace. 

The figure 144,000 was arrived at through 
a combination of Biblical verses appearing in 
Revelation, Luke, and other books. 





Our Middle East Policy in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President,. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Mis- 
sion Unclear,” written by Walter T. Rid- 
der, and published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
of July 21, 1958. This article relates to 
our Middle East policy in Lebanon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MISSION UNCLEAR 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Middle East crisis al- 
most—almost—drove the Adams-Goldfine 
case off the front pages of Washington news- 
papers last week. As well it might, for the 
drama now being played out in Iraq and 
Jordan and Lebanon is among the more criti- 
cal faced by this generation. 

There is little use now in indulging in the 
might-have-beens about the Mideast situa- 
tion. What if we had supported the French 
and British during the Suez invasion? What 
if we had not helped to shape the State of 
Israel? What if our policy had been more 
discernibly pro-Arab? These questions 
make for good dinner-table conversation, but 
under the conditions new prevailing they are, 
as Mr. Goldfine would say, irrelevant. 

Taking stock of the United States position 
at the moment, it is not entirely clear what 
we do now. Our marines and paratroopers 
are in Lebanon and British soldiers are in 
Jordan. Thus we are physically present in 
two of smallest Middle East countries, but 
what good that does us is another matter 
somewhat obscure. 

The mission of our troops in Lebanon is 
unclear. Who are they supposed to be pro- 
tecting? What are they expected to do—sit 
for weeks or months now on the beaches of 
Beirut? 

The confusion over what we are doing in 
Lebanon has spread to the Pentagon where 
a briefing officer managed recently to be- 
wilder the press. 

In explaining the situation, the officer 
made use of the word “rebels,” then hastily 
corrected himself and substituted the words 
“the opposition.” “The rebels,” “he shame- 
facedly told newspapermen, “don’t like to be 
called rebels.” Apparently we are afraid of 
hurting the sensibilities of the rebels, al- 
though it is beyond comprehension to figure 
out what we are in Lebanon for if it is not to 
oppose the rebels. 

While we are busy saving the fringes— 
that is, Lebanon and Jordan—the real prizes, 
Iraq and Iran, are either gone or in mortal 
danger. While it is obviously better to have 
saved both Lebanon and Jordan from being 
overthrown, nevertheless, they can be con- 
sidered only small fish in the big middle 
eastern sea. It will do us precious little good 





to hold on to those countries while fabu- 
lously wealthy and strategically important 
countries go the way of all flesh. At the 
present writing, the opportunity, if it ever 
existed, to save Iraq has apparently gone 
a-glimmering. The rebel government ap- 
pears to be in full control and only a major 
invasion would seem to have a chance of dis- 
locating the new regime. But as long as the 
oil flows out of Iraq—and it probably will 
continue to flow, because the new govern- 
ment no doubt needs the oil royalties—the 
western states are not likely to launch any 
such invasion. This leaves it up to King 
Hussein, of Jordan, whose spirit is certuinly 
willing but whose arms are weak. Thus one 
can all but write off Iraq. 

Iran poses another problem. Its govern- 
ment has been none too strong, and the 
same white heat of Arab nationalism must 
be searing that country as well as others of 
the Arabian group. On the Russian-Iranian 
border the Soviet Army is ostentatiously 
holding maneuvers and, through agitators, is 
no doubt prodding dissident elements in 
Iran. How we save Iran if a coup should be 
undértaken there is another of those per- 
plexing questions the answer to which does 
not come readily to mind. 





Golden Jubilee of the New York State 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the New 
York State Society, of Washington, D. C., 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary. In 
connection with this important event, the 
historians of the society have prepared 
a letter to the president of that splendid 
organization, outlining some of . the 
society’s activities and history. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JuxLy 29, 1958. 
Re golden jubilee jof the New York State 
Society. 
Mr. JaMEs E. M. Brown, 
President, New York State Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: This year the New York 
State Society of Washington, D. C., marks 
the 50th year of its existence. We are proud 
to be celebrating the golden jubilee of one 
of the oldest State societies in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The Empire State-has many close ties with 
Washington. It was George Washington who 
first named the broad reaches of New York 
an empire. New York City was the first 
Capital of the United States, and it was in 
Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall Streets, that 
our first President took his oath of office, on 
April 30, 1789, Since the 18th century nu- 
merous New York State Governors, from 
George Clinton to Averell Harriman, have 
served their country with distinction over- 
seas and here in W: .. The roster of 
our State's national leaders in politics, busi- 
ness, religion, and the arts is a long and 
notable one, too familiar to need reciting 


One of the enduring sources of strength 
of our great country is the fact that, although 


home State: The State societies in Wash. 
ington, besides their numerous goog Works, 
also serve a greater purpose—to activate this 
home-State patriotism and channe] it into 
worthy and useful ends. 

Among our various activities as q 
we have during the past years contributed to 
the following organizations: 

1. We have donated $2,000 to endoy a 
room (No. 4080) at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital, which has a door plaque 
reading “New York State Society.” 

= a ee every Christmas in the 
charitable drives sponsored b 
stations. = 7 he 

3. We have donated to Children’s 
the Arlington General Hospital, the Tuber- 
culosis Foundation in Denver, Colo., and 
numerous other worthy causes. 

The main objective ot our dances is to raise 
funds for any nonsectarian need that may 
arise. Servicemen in uniform are admitted 
to all our affairs gratis. 

We are always represented in the annual 
Cherry Blossom Festival by having a New 
York princess and a float in the parade, We 
also send a delegate to the Conference of 
State Societies. We endeavor whol 
to make New York the outstanding society in 
Washington. We number among our hon- 
orary members our most distinguished states. 
men. 

As we recall with pride our many achieve. 
ments of the past, let us resolve that those 
who celebrate our centennial may be as proud 
of us as we are of our founders on this our 
golden jubilee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DoroTHEA MacKay, 
ETHEL May Nopen, 
Historians, New York State Society. 





Neighbors: Help Dravo Union Celebrate 
15th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling the attention of the Congress t 
an excellent article appearing in the 
Pittsburgh Press for Sunday, July 7, 
1958, concerning the Dravo Corp.’s Local 
61, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
Union, ig 

The well-run Dravo Corp., whose fine 
yards and plant are located near Pitts 
burgh, Pa., on Neville Island in my col 
gressional district, is a successful cl 
struction: company working on” 
building, yards, dams, docks, plants, and 
other large consrtuction both on 
Island and throughout the world and 
whose officers and employees 
to the fine progress that we in Amerie 

The whole area around Neville 
has joined with Local 61, 
Shipbuilding Workers Union, ia 
bration of their 15th anniversary. 

I wish to compliment this 4 
1,100 members, the Dravo (0! 
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president Carl Jansen and his fellow 

en 90 well as the fine industries 
their employees on Neville Island 

for their wonderful spirit and coopera- 

tion in working together to make Neville 

Island the heart of the Pittsburgh work- 


area. 
5 article follows: 

NeicHBors- HELP DRAVO UNION CELEBRATE 

15TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Asa Atwater) 
ny County’s wealthiest island will 
mye Saat today to join members of 
pravo Corp.’s Local 61, Marine & Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, in the celebration of their 15th 
rsary. 
Tes in with the Neville Island ceremony 
is the formal dedication of the local’s new 
$35,000 headquarters building. 

Armand Palmerine is justly proud of the 
achievement of the local which he has 
headed for the last 6 years. Boasting a 
membership of 1,100, the local has come a 
long way since the earlier regimes of Rich- 
ard Hastings, John Howard, Charles Gilman, 
and Jack Thornberg, former presidents. ~ 


LAUNCHED 145 LST’S 


Local 61 reached its height during the 
hectic World War II years when, Mr. Palm- 
erine estimates, more than 145 LST’s (land- 
ing ship tanks) and a dozen PT’s (Navy pa- 
trol boats) slid down the ways at the Dravo 
shipyards. 

Many of these craft helped write history 
in landings on shores in the Pacific and the 
European theaters of war. Since then, the 
local has turned to peacetime efforts—build- 
ing barges and tows. Mayor David L. Law- 
rence, Robert Marvin and W. G. Greer, Dravo 
Officials, and Ross D. Blood and Charles 
Leone from the union's international office 
will find plenty to talk about today. 


FLOATING FACTORY 


For local 61 has become part of the life 
of the 860-acre island which one writer once 
referred to as “the floating factory anchored 
in the Ohio.” 

Mrs. Jeannette Wiley, secretary to the 
Neville Township commissioners, says the 
6% mile leng island—which is all-there is, 
to the Neville Township—has an assessed 
valuation of $24 million. 

More than 7,000 persons work in the island’s 
83 industries, producing such things as ships 
and barges, coke, chemicals, steel, cement, 
paint and concrete products. More than 
2,500 live there. 

Dravo, Nevillé Chemical and Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel added new laboratories 
last year. A new 4-lane paved highway runs 
the length of the island. ‘ 

“Few people realize that Neville is one of 
the key industrial centers of Allegheny 
County,” Mrs. Wiley boasted. “We have lots 
more room, too,” she declared. 

This is not news to Mr. Palmerine or the 
membrs of local 61, who know the fertile, 
agricultural history of Neville Island. ‘ 


“We will just grow al with the island,” 
Mr, Palmerine grinned, me 2 . 





President Eisenhower Replies to Plea for 
Aid to Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


- OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr Speaker 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rao. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


orD, I wish to include the text of a letter 
which I received from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in reply to a request from 
me that consideration be given to the 
application of mutual security aid to the 
State of Israel. 

Israel has demonstrated during the 1p 
years of its existence its determination 
to defend its independence at all costs. 
It has demonstrated effectively its op- 
position to international communism 
which now threatens the peace of the 
Middle East. 


I am happy to hear that our Govern- 
ment is. giving thought to material as- 
sistance for this freedom-loving state 
in the midst of Communist encroach- 
ment. 


President Eisenhower’s letter follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT P. MorRANo, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Morano: I appreciate your 
July 18 letter and fully subscribe to your 
position that the United States must con- 
tinue its support of those nations which 
are being threatened in the Middle East. 
This Government is, of course, keeping 
closely in touch with the Israeli and other 
friendly governments in the Middle East 
area and with all free nations concerned 
with developments in this region. In ad- 
dition, as you no doubt are aware, our 
efforts to have these problems resolved 
through the United Nations have not 
ceased. 

I can assure you that the United States 
will take whatever action is found to be 
appropriate and necessary. As consideration 
of these matters progresses, I shall not fail 
to keep in mind the interest.and concern 
you have expressed for the welfare of the 
State of Israel. 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
DwicnHt D. EISENHOWER, 





The Gentleman Is Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix yesterday I found an insertion, 
of which I had had no notice, by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WitTH- 
Row] who criticizes me and Romulo 
Betancourt, the leader of the Democratic 
Action Party in Venezuela. 

The gentleman is confused. He says 
he telephoned me when the Alaskan 
statehood bill was before the House be- 
cause he saw I had arranged for an hour 
of time. He says that I told him I was 
not going to speak on Latin American 
affairs but that then I went ahead and 
did just that. The gentleman is mis- 
taken: He never telephoned me then or 
at any other time. 

Ifthe gentleman’s feeling, based on an 
erroneous recollection, is that I avoided 
debating him on Latin American policy, 
Iam at his service at any time convenient 
to him. He has seen fit to defend Tru- 
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jillo Senior and Trujillo Junior on the 
floor of the House, a matter I am pre- 
pared to debate with the gentleman on 
the floor or elsewhere. 

The gentleman states that he is not 
surprised that my remarks against com- 
munism in Venezuela were not printed 
in the press there and adds, “if they were 
said.” If the gentleman had undertaken 
to inform himself in any measure, he 
would have learned that I made many 
statements about the Communist men- 
ace when I was in Venezuela and that, 
ultimately, these statements were with a 
few exceptions published widely in that 
country. 

The gentleman states that he declined 
to be briefed by the State Department. 
My respectful suggestion is that he re- 
consider that decision. 

As for his remarks against Romulo 
Betancourt, I cannot take them seriously 
because it is evident that the gentleman 
again is both uninformed and misin- 
formed. 





Valley Aids Space Battle—Booster En- 
gine, Gas for Explorer IV Created Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, our commu- 
nity is proud of the part we are play- 
ing in our country’s conquest of outer 
space. Many men and women with a 
variety of technical skills helped de- 
velop the booster engine and worked on 
the fuel necessary for Explorer IV. An 
article pertaining to the development of 
the engine and fuel follows: 


VALLEY Arps SPACE BATTLE—BOOSTER ENGINE, 
Gas For Explorer IV CREATED HERE 


Another satellite boosted into space with 
the help of a vailey-developed engine and 
high-energy fuel orbited over*southern Cal- 
ifornia yesterday. An hour and 20 minutes 
after the United States Army’s Jupiter-C 
rocket, the heaviest thus far, thundered sky- 
ward and, upon assunting an orbit acquired 
the title of Explorer IV, the Temple City 
tracking station reported it was overhead. 

The time was 9:50 a. m. 


BUILT IN 1956 


Though, a station Official said, the Explorer 
IV was not visible, its track being followed 
entirely by radio, it- was probably passing 
through the space somewhere above the 
Rocketdyne plants in Canoga Park and the 
Santa Susana Hills where the Army Redstone 
engine and the fuél hydyne used to provide 
its first stage boost were developed and 
tested. 

The engine used on Explorer IV was built 
2 years ago at the main plant in Canoga 
Park, officials said yesterday. 

After thorough checks, it was transported 
to the Rocketdyne test section at the Army 
Ballistic Agency, Huntsville, Ala., in the fall 
of 1956. 

SHIPPED IN JUNE 


Acceptance tested, it was formally deliv- 
ered to ABMA in December 1956 and was 
shipped to Chrysler Corp., the missile con- 
tractor, in Detroit in January 1957. There 
it was mated with the missile. 

The complete Redstone was transported 
back to ABMA in July 1957 and stored. 
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Static tested as a complete system fn April 
1958, it was then ready for shipment to 
AFMTO, Patrick AFB, in June of this year. 

The Redstone engine is the most thor- 
oughly proved of the American ballistic mis- 
sile program, Rocketdyne scientists con- 
tended. 

GIVES 98 PERCENT OF THRUST 

“The Redstone has performed with extreme 
reliability on three previous Explorer launch- 
es as well as in tests of its normal mid- 
range use,” they said. 

“With Explorer IV, as with previous Army 
satellite launches, the Redstone engine is 
using Hydyne, a high-energy fuel developed 
by a Rocketdyne team of scientists and en- 
gineers working with the ABMA. 

“In furnishing the first-stage boost, the 
Redstone engine provides 98 percent of the 
total effective impulse to place the satellite 
in orbit. 

“INCREASE SPEED 

“It is programed to thrust the upper 
stages of the Jupiter-C to orbital altitude. 

“These succeeding stages increase the 
speed, but not the altitude of the vehicle. 

“Rated in the 75,000-pound thrust class, 
the engine develops its propulsive power 
through the~combination of liquid oxygen 
and alcohol. 

“GIVEN HEAVY TESTS 

“Designed for combat reliability and for 
manufacture by conventional methods, the 
engine entered developmental test in 1950. 

“Consecutive, full-duration firing tests 
that followed proved out the reliability of 
the design, and the engine went into pro- 
duction in 1952. 

“It was the first rocket engine with a 
thrust of more than 50,000 pounds to reagh 
this level of development in the United 
States. 

“STOOD TIME TEST 

“A pioneer in American rocket technology, 
the engine received additional recognition 
for reliability after Explorer I went into 
orbit.” 

It was learned then the engine had func- 
tioned flawlessly after being in storage for 
almost 14 months, the company spokesmen 
said. The engine was a 214-year-old model— 
an advanced age for rocket engines. 

The seventh model of the engine will soon 
be delivered to the Army and to Chrysler 
Corp. from the Canoga plant. 





Tribute to the Late Herman Griffin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
month, in Anderson, S. C., an act of 
heroism resulted in the death of one of 
the finest young men of the community. 

Herman Griffin, while driving past a 
lake, observed an 8-year-old boy in the 
water who was struggling for his life. 
Without hesitation, Mr. Griffin went to 
the aid of the child. ‘Tragically, both 
were drowned. 

I believe that full recognition should 
=. Herman Griffin for his heroic 
act. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
article from the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S. C., entitled “White Man 
Gives Life Trying To Save Negro,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville (8S. C.) News of July 25, 
1958] 
WHITE MAN Gives Lire ‘TRYING ‘To Save NEGRO 
(By Sara V. Liverance) 


*ANDERSON.—A 27-year-old white man lost 
his life early Thursday afternoon in an un- 
successful attempt to save a young Negro 
boy from drowning in Cleveland’s Lake on 
Lewis Street Extension. 

Herman Griffin, 27, of West Market Street 
Extension, a furniture salesman, gave his life 
in an attempt to save that of Ezelle Wideman, 
8, of Watson Street. 

Two other small Negro boys, who were with 
the Wideman child, were almost hysterical 
and unable to give a clear account of what 
happened. 

Anderson firemen who were called to the 
scene recovered Griffin's body in 10 or 12 
feet of water about 15 feet from the shore. 
The child’s body was 18 or 20 feet from the 
shore. 

The pond is on the property of Lester 
Cleveland, and is posted with “No trespass- 
ing” signs for swimming, boating, and fish- 
ing. A high wire fence surrounds the pond. 

Apparently Ezelle, Joel Wiles, 7, and 
Charles Belton, 11, all of Watson Street, got 
into a boat tied up at the bank. Wyles and 


Belton said some older Negro boys, whom - 


they did not know, pushed the boat away 
from the shore. It ts believed the child be- 
came frantic and jumped out. His screams 
and those of the other two children attracted 
at attention of Griffin, driving a pickup truck 
along Lewis Street. He went to the aid of the 
child. The other children said he had Ezelle 
who was struggling and fighting, and was 
within 10 feet of the bank, when Ezelle got 
away from him and sank. Griffin went un- 
der, apparently in another effort to reach the 
boy, and did not come up. 

Grady Wright, Gene Latham, Elmer Sand- 
ers, anid Hazel Loftis, of the Anderson fire de- 
partment, answered the call, which was re- 
ceived at 12:15 p.m. They recovered Griffin’s 
body within a short time, and got Wideman 
out in 15 or 20 minutes. They worked over 
both victims for a long time, trying to revive 
them. 

Dr. Mason Young and his nurse arrived 
on the scene and assisted in the efforts, ad- 
ministering heart stimulants. Dr. Young ad- 
vised taking the victims to Anderson Memo- 
rial Hospital in the rescue truck after he de- 
tected a weak heartbeat in Griffin. However, 
both were pronounced dead on arrival at the 
hospital. 

Deputies Norman Wilson, M. F. Driver, and 
Leroy Wilson answered a call to the scene. 

Coroner J. Olin Burton, who was-called to 
the hospital after the drowning victims had 
been taken there, said he did not feel an in- 
quest would be necessary. 





Alaska Land and Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
speech was written in connection with 
the Alaska statehood debate but not de- 
livered which is of such interest and im- 
portance in describing the land situation 
there that-I consider it advisable even 
now, with the statehood bill having be- 
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come a law, to place the speech , 
Recorp. It follows: 8 s 


Settlement in Alaska is ' 
edge of the unused. Inte tte tee 
raw and differing areas there is an 
tion of men and institutions, seeking to y; 
and develop latent resources, = 
is the Keynote in the Territory. Its 
prospects instill the hope of great 
and spur great efforts by its people. 

There is economic motivation but there is 
also the driving energy of Alaskans as evident 
in their homesteading in the wild 
their building in the cities, and the estab. 
lishing of new industries in many places, 
This vitality and hopefulness together with 
action now to promote its economic 
would assure the extension of the economic 
heritage of an expanding America, 

Growth aspiration and economic 
tunity go together. Each is a means to the 
other. Traditionally, in America, economic 
prospects have been brightest on the frontier, 
About the pioneer fringe of an earlier Ameri. 
ca it has been said “the most significant 
thing is that it lies at the hither edge of free 
land.” Alaska is in about that position today, 

The Territory of Alaska is of tremendous 
size. It is about one-fifth the size of 
United States or about twice the size of 
State of Texas. It contains 586,400 square 
miles of which 571,065 square miles or ap- _ 
proximately 365 million acres is or 

this about 270 million acres is f 
owned land or public domain land, 
larly this has come to be regarded &s free 
land though of course this is not literally 
true. 

All of the public domain is not usable 
land. Of the vast total, only about 2,870,000 
acres are subject to cultivation. An esti- 
mated 125 million acres is forest land, Esti- 
mates of range land vary from about 5 mil- 
lion acres for nearly year-long grazing lands 
to a total of about 20 million acres for both 
seasonal and nearly year-long grazing lands. 
Approximately 120 million acres ‘have been 
classed by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey as geologically favorable for oil and gas 
development. The roughly estimated and 
inferred coal reserves involve a large acreage 
containing a total of more than 100 million 
tons, Prime recreation lands are Bpread over 
large areas of Alaska and for the most part 
are not intensively used. Settlement lands 
for home-site, business-site, and town-site 
purposes is largely an adaptation of varying 
forms of raw land of which only a relatively 
minuscule amount has been subjected to use, 

The lease and disposal of the public do- 
main includes the granting of use and dis- 
posal of unreserved Federal lands under 4 
great variety of public-land laws for home 
stead, home site, trade and manufacturing, 
headquarters, industrial, and commercial 
grazing, small tract, recreation, institutional, 
town site, rights-of-way, and other purposes. 
In the appendix is a summation of the prit- 
cipal land use and laws in 


a 


Alaska. Provision of lands for e and 
other purposes ordinarily is & to 
applications for the use of or title tc land 


by private individuals or companies, 
or semipublic organizations or 1 
or Federal, territorial, or municipal Govern 
ment agencies. Effective action on the ap 
plications nearly always involves an 6 
nation of the land and the qu ns of 
the applicant, and under certain of the land ; 
laws a classification of the land for specific 
forms of use and: development, 
The lease and -disposal of 
sources include the letting of 4 
oil and gas and coal under the 2 
ing laws and the patenting of = 
and nonmetalliferous mineral 
the mining laws. The lease or pawe 
mineral lands is in response to 
filed by private individuals or © 
Effective action on lease appHe 
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quently in 
* and the qu 


yolves an examination of the land 
alifications of the hag toa oe 
atent applications nearly always 
a. oP determination of the validity of 
claims. 
a. or what is more correct, land 
at nominal cost, is commonly regarded as 
the certain fillip for further development. 
this popular concept ~ partly 
especially if there are reasonably oper- 
wae land and mineral laws under which 
use or title to idle resources can be ob- 
tained. Also if there is intelligent, prompt, 
and equitable administration of the public 
domain under such land and mineral laws. 
That these are generally being obtained in 
Alaska, after long years of neglect, is recog- 
nized but much more needs to be done. 

The present complex system of public land 
laws is clumsy and difficult to apply. This 
js understandable since many are simply 
extensions of laws designed to fit conditions 
in the States. To the extent that they 
are ill adapted or inflexible, they tend to 
hamper development. 

In general, an enterprise, whether it be 
private for home, business, or recreational 
purposes, or public for institutional, on 
munity, or Territorial purposes, must 
shaped to conform with a specific land law. 
On the other hand, the Alaska Lands Act, 
recently adopted by the Territory, is simple 
and flexible to apply. Under it the land 
provisions can be tailored to fit the needs 
of a particular enterprise. This legislation 
would supplant the multitude of Federal laws 
and regulations governing land use and dis- 
posal in the Territory when Alaska received 
its own land patrimony. 

Settlement in Alaska has been impeded by 
some of the laws of American pioneer days. 
Homesteading is an example of this. Home- 
steading was the vanguard of permanent set- 
tlement and development in central North 
America. It usually came after the more 
migratory occupance of fur traders, cattle- 
men, and mjners. Over a million good farms 
in the breadbasket of America began as 
homestead entries or locations on the public 
domain. Homesteading became a part of 
the American folkway to be followed by 
more intensive farming by the equipped 
farmers and in places with special economic- 


', Geographic advantages by industrialization 


and urbanization of our modern economy. 
In Alaska it was generally expected that 
settlement and development would proceed 
ina similar manner. First agricultural oc- 
cupagcy came through homesteading. Parts 
of Alaska especially the middle Tanana Val- 
ley and the upper look Inlet areas have wit- 
nessed considerable homestead settlement, 
but wherever it has occurred most of it has 
been temporary with little land development. 
The Homestead Act alone without a com- 
Plement of those special aids to agricultural 
ae needed in Alaska has not been a 
Successful vehicle for 
ilitenen. rural occupation and 
‘Many of those most -concerned with land 
Settlement in Alaska advocated various al- 
ternative forms of Agricultural settlement 
oc Suitable for Alaskan circumstances but 
in the nature of folkways to outlive the 
conditions which created them and ordi- 
hary homesteading continues to this day. 
ao Statehood it would be possible to put 
i and people and money together in aid 
tural settlement under a system 
io Dee work. Alaska needs the pro- 
80,000 to 40,000 additional acres of 


Beyond the provision of effective land and 
laws and efficient public land admin- 
however,’ there is a further’ and 


t through successful applica- 
Hon of good public land laws and a no 
gitien » Itis the adequate provision of what 

Called the €conomic-social “infrastruc- 
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ture” on which the apparatus of production 
from land and mineral resources can be 
based. That is the set of basic facilities 
needed for production such as a minimum of 
roads, power stations, schools, harbors, hos- 
pitals, housing, and Government buildings. 
Much has been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet some of these needs but a 
large backlog of public works remain to 
bring Alaska to an adequate level for de- 
velopment. With local control over re- 
sources as well as the ‘provision for public 
services of all kinds there can be the full 
measure of coordination required te bring 
development in a northern environment. 
Development of basic facilities can be as- 
sured at the proper place and at the proper 
time to foster economic growth at least cost. 

Experience over a long period has shown 
that it is only when effective land and 
mineral laws, efficient public land admin- 
istration, and a basic economic-social infra- 
structure are provided that orderly, eco- 
nomical, and permanent settlement and 
development occur on America’s northern 
public lands in which private initiative 
plays its full part, and then only if all are 
carefully knit into a suitable pattern of 
area development. The Alaska Lands Act 
has an area development concept underlying 
its provisions while the Federal land law 
system has an individual tract concept. as 
basic to its provisions. The 40 acres and 
@ mule approach to land development in a 
land like Alaska simply has not worked. 

Settlement by the modern pioneer has 
tended to be in cities in Alaska just as else- 
where in the more northern lands. In 1950, 
a total of 96,833 people or 75 percent of the 
Territory's population lived in the greater 
area or recording districts of the 12 largest 
cities and towns, and the relative importance 
of the larger cities is increasing. 

The fact that Alaska is predominantly 
occupied by city and town dwellers was 
not really recognized until a few years ago 
when the Alaska Public Works Act was 
adopted by the Congress. Alaska’s needs, 
present and future, include more community 
facilities and services and housing to ac- 
commodate the, white-collar and blue- 
collar pioneers on the last frontier. Our 
Federal Government has not fully recognizéd 
this fact of life in Alaska. The Federal 
townsite laws for Alaska are still piecemeal, 
complicated, and archaic. 

-The provisional constitution for the State 
of Alaska adopted at a constitutional con- 
vention at College, Alaska, on February 3, 
1951, recognized the importance of urban- 
ism on the Alaskan frontier. It provides for 
a simple and flexible system of local gov- 
ernment adapted to the needs of the people 
of Alaska. It establishes just two classes 
of local governments, boroughs, and cities 
with cooperation between them encouraged 
by provisions for intergovernmental agree- 
ments and the representation of members 
of city councils in borough assemblies. The 
constitution recognizes, in short, that urban 
centers are the foci of the scattered settle- 
ment of the northlands—that they are the 
interchanges for goods and ideas that connect 
region with region and mold the way of life 
in Alaska. 

I am concerned, as I know you all are, 
about the development of Alaska for the 
sake of Alaska. It is devéloping under Fed- 
eral custody, to be sure, but not fast enough. 
I am convinced that if Alaskans were the 
masters of their own house, it would be 
developed more rapidly and effectively. I 
have tried briefly to demonstrate why I think 
so. An environment that affords incentives 


~to growth can be more readily molded on 


home grounds by a State government than 
in the faraway Halls of Congress. National 
policies and programs, legislation and regu- 
lations, administrative plans, and action to 
promote growth, have tended to be too little, 
too late, and too cumbersome. 
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Perhaps, if I were considering the inter- 
ests of Alaska alone, I would be concerned 
but not really anxious that Alaska obtain 
statehood. In view of the obvious need 
for America to continue to grow to fulfill 
its obligations at home and to meet its re- 
sponsibilities abroad, however, I am more 
than anxious that it do so. I fear, that 
unless it obtains statehood so that it can 
fully contribute the growth of America, 
we are not being prudent about our Nation’s 
destiny. 

As long as America had a frontier being 
developed it was able to expand its produc- 
tive capacity at the rate of 4 percent an- 
nually. With the closing of the frontier our 
economy slumped but it became revitalized 
by the demands placed upon it by World 
War II and the Korean war. The building 
of our northern frontier in Alaska, under 
peace and the more favorable growth condi- 
tions statehood would provide, may well be 
the potent revitalizing force our economy 
needs. It would, I am sure, help the Nation 
toward the 5 percent annual growth we need. 

Development of the public lands of the 
United States has produced an economy of 
relative abundance, a people of comparative 
plenty. It seems but prudent to continue 
along the same economic path. Statehood 
for Alaska is but another milestone in this 
path. Economically, it seems, the Nation 
needs to turn the milestone now. 

The need of the United States for develop- 
ment of Alaska to meet the material require- 
ments of Americans and their technological 
economy by 1975 is abundantly clear. Take 
account of the supply of natural resources 
in the United States and the prodigious de- 
mands to be placed upon them by an expand- 
ing economy for a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Economists believe that by 1975 our 
consumption will exceed production by 20 
percent. Conservationists believe that many 
lower grade resources will need to be brought 
into use by 1975 through development of new 
technologies and improved extraction proc- 
esses. The resources of Alaska, oil, gas, coal, 
timber, forage, soils, minerals, and water- 
power, the bone and sinew of our economy, 
have a certain place in this picture. They 
need to be drawn into use te be sure we have 
& stronger America each year. 


The balancing of resource supply with con- 
sumption is a challenge to innovation, te 
inventiveness, and to statesmanship. State- 
hood now will help. The America of tomor- 
row needs Alaska statehood today. 

Assuming it is our purpose to one day grant 
statehood, and, as you all know by now, we 
are committed to do this, it is in the national 
interest to do so now. Many of the latent 
resources of Alaska will be in national de- 
mand and in demand by the free world a few 
years hence. I have tried to show that Alaska 
as a State can better provide the incentives 
for development than a national government 
far away. Industry is now actively engaged 
in appraising Alskan resources, some with 
thought of immediate investment in develop- 
ment, but some with the future in mind. 
Business, large scale, the kind that can de- 
velop the resources of the giant of Alaska, 
is in need of lead time for planning develop- 
ment. It needs that, but also it must know 
the rules of the game. Effective planning 
now requires knowing whether development 
will be under Alaskan rules or national rules. 
For sake of development for a stronger Amer- 
ica, the stage needs to be set now by grant- 
ing statehood so private enterprise can con- 
fidently press forward plans for resources 
development. Statehood now amounts to 
national prudence. ; 

Lastly, I, as you, have been alarmed by the 
economic progress of the Soviet Union. _ It is 
forcing development everywhere with which 
to support worldwide economic warfare. In 
the Soviet Union astonishing development is 
occurring in its northern lands. Develop- 
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ment there is certainly strengthening its 
economy and its military posture. There is 
no question we are not doing as well. There 
can be no doubt we need to do more than 
now to develop the resources of our north- 
land for use in aid of defense and economic 
development of the free world. A State gov- 
ernment and a National government work- 
ing together is the best combination I know 
of for the task. 

In summary, Alaska’s growth is needed for 
Alaska’s sake. It is needed in aid of na- 
tional growth. 
free world. Accelerated development. that 
would ke encouraged with statehood is com- 
mon national prudence. Statehood now, it 
seems to me, would serve a national purpose. 





Our Good Senator, Ed, and Charity 
Martin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real pride that we in Pennsylvania mark 
the careers of Senator Ep Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, and his loyal wife, 
Charity Martin, as they complete their 
joint public careers in Washington, D. C., 
with the close of this term of Congress. 

We personal friends, as well as the 
many admirers of this charming couple, 
wish Charity and Ep a rewarding life as 
they return to their lovely home and 
fellow townsmen in the beautiful old 
town of Washington in western Penn- 
syivania. 

Charity and Ep have served together 
in so many public capacities in Penn- 
sylvania for the good of our people that 
no other couple in the history of Penn’s 
Woods has been rewarded with so many 
elected and appointed positions, in our 
State and local governments. In addi- 
tion, they have rendered outstanding 
service in the Presbyterian Church where 
Ep and Charity have served in many 
capacities. Likewise, Ep has been hon- 
ored many times as a general in the 
United States Army to whose service he 
has been devoted through the years. 

It is a pleasure to call to the attention 
of Congress and the American people the 
editorial from the Pittsburgh Press of 
July 27, 1958: 

AWARD OF MERIT 

An unusual event took place last week in 
the United States Senate, which is often a 
forum of heated debate. Nine Senators rose 
ir. turn to pay spontaneous tribute to one of 
their number. 

The Member they honored is Senator Ep- 
warp Martin, of Pennsylvania, Republican, 
who is retiring from the Senate at the end 
of this year after a notable career in public 
life. 

The Senators who expressed their esteem of 
the Pennsylvania Senator inclnded both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. Many of them are 
fellow members of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, of which Senator MarTIn is 
_ former chairman and now ranking minority 

member. (Senator Martin could not be 
present becavse he was helping a couple of 
Pittsburghers plead for Federal help for thé 
Crosstown Boulevard.) 


It is needed in aid of the~™ 
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In general, the Senators told the story of 
Ep Martin, which is familiar to most Penn- 
sylvanians. Born in a log house in Greene 
County,“he achieved notable success in many 
fields, served his country in three wars; 
headed the 28th Division, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard; went up the ladder of politics, 
and was elected by the people of Pennsylvania 
to almost every post within their power to 
fill, including auditor general, State treas- 
urer, governor, and Senator. 

Senator Francis Case, South Dakota, Re- 
publican, saw Senator MARTIN’s career as “an 
example of the rewards offered in the United 
States, under the American system of free 
and equal opportunity, to the youth of our 
land, no matter how humble may be their 
origin.” Senator Rosert S. Kerr, Oklahoma, 
Democrat, believes the Pennsylvanian to be 
“one of the great men I have known.” Others 
expressed themselves in similar vein. 

We of Pennsylvania have good reason to 
know Ep MakrtTin’s caliber, for he has served 
us, in one capacity or another, for these past 
60 years, and many of our people have served 
with him in various endeavors, in war and 
peace. All who know him will want to as- 
sociate themselves with the remarks of his 
fellow Senators, which were richly merited. 





Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
10, more commonly known as the Jen- 
kins-Keogh bill, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals, has been leg- 
islation long in the making. I have been 
familiar with this legislation and have 
been trying to get such a bill before the 
House since 1952. It is good legislation 
and in the public interest. 

I, PURPOSE 

This bill permits self-employed indi- 
viduals to take a current income-tax de- 
duction for a limited amount of invest- 
ment in a retirement annuity, or a spe- 
cific type of retirement trust. ' Penalty 
provisions are provided for withdrawing 
the amounts during the lifetime of the 
self-employed individual if they are 
withdrawn before he is 65 years of age. 
On the other hand, he must begin to 
withdraw these amounts not later than 
when he reaches age 70. 

Il, REASON FOR THE BILL 

This bill will give greater equality of 
tax treatment between self-employed in- 
dividuals and employees. At the present 
time employees of a business may post- 
pone tax on retirement income savings 
if the employer pays into a qualified pen- 
sion plan. In that case, the business 
firm gets immediate deductions for 
amounts contributed to the plan and the 
employee is not taxable until he draws 
his benefits under the plan. 

Likewise, those of us who have favored 
this legislation believe it is reasonable 
that self-employed persons should have 
the same right under the law to obtain 


g 
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equivalent tax treatment on 
savings. retirement 
The bill will be effective fo- 
able year beginning in 1959. the ‘tax. 
iI. SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


A. Eligibility: The bill applies to ay 
self-employed persons who ate subject to 
the tax on self-employment income—for 
social-security purposes—except that 
certain categories such as doctors ang 
ministers, who are exempt from the self. 
employment tax, will be eligible for the 
deduction under this bill. The deduc. 
tion, however, will not be available to a 
self-employed person who is subject to 
the self-employment tax if in the same 
year he has earnings which are covered 
in a qualified pension plan or if 
the year he draws benefits under a quali. 
fied employer plan. 

B. Deduction: Self-employed indivi. 

duals will be permitted to deduct from 
their adjusted gross income an amount 
paid as a premium in a retirement trust 
fund. This deduction will be limited to 
10 percent of the net earnings from self- 
employment for any 1 year. The de 
duction under this bill may not, in most 
cases, exceed $2,500 in any 1 taxable 
year. The deduction may not exceed 
a total of $50,000 during the lifetime of 
the self-employed person. No deduction 
is allowed for any year after the tax- 
payer attains age 70. 
- C. Type of retirement policy: The re- 
tirement policy for which an individual 
may take a deduction must fundament- 
ally be an annuity or an endowment 
policy issued by a domestic life insur- 
ance company. The policy may provide 
life insurance benefits, but these may 
not extend beyond age 70. The pelicy 
may provide for an endowment not later 
than the time the self-employed indi- 
vidual reaches age 70, or it may provide 
a life annuity or a joint and survivor an- 
nuity to the insured and his spouse, be- 
ginning not later than when the self- 
employed individual reaches age 70. ‘The 
policy must be nonassignable. 

D. Restricted retirement funds: In- 
stead of purchasing an insurance policy, 
the deduction may be obtained by mak- 
ing deposits in a restricted retirement 
trust fund. This trust must be estab- 
lished for the exclusive benefit of one 
or more participating individuals. The 
trustee must be a bank. The invest 
ments of the trust are limited to stock 
or securities listed on a registered e- 
change, stock of a regulated investment 
company, Government bonds, or face 
amount certificates. 

The income of a restricted retirement 
trust fund will be tax exempt. The trust 
may distribute income or corpus to pal 
ticipating members at any time. Whet 
the members attain age 70, the tus 
must begin a program of mn of 
that member’s interest, which be 
completed before he attains age W. 

E. Reporting requirements: 
requires each bank trustee of a 
retirement fund and each ; 
pany which has issued a ted re 
tirement policy to file such returns and 
information as the Secretary 
scribe. It also requires each 
ployed individual to furnish cer 
formation to the trustee of his 
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ent fund or to the insuror of his 
restricted retirement policy. 

F. Effective date: This bill applies to 
taxable years beginning after December 

8. 

* Neesonially am much pleased that 
the great Committee on Ways and Means 
has finally brought this legislation to 
the floor. This bill gives relief and en- 
couragement to the small, independent 
business and professional man, including 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and consultants, and others 
who make up the life of the smaller com- 
munities of this country. 

For a long time the big companies 
haye had deductible pension plans for 
which income-tax credits could be taken 
by the corporations. . : 

All of us realize that in many instances 
the professional and small-business man 
has a very limited period of good in- 
come. It takes the ordinary professional 
man quite a few years to get started. 
When he reaches his peak income his 
years are few until retirement. There 
was no way in which he could accumu- 
late a small nest egg for his old age be- 
fore taxes. This legislation takes recog- 
nition of that fact. 

Also, it encourages savings. In recent 
years this has been one of the short- 
comings of our tax system. This legis- 
lation recognizes that. 

This bill is good legislation, in the 
finest American tradition. 





Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
Writes on Hopes for Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
article in the August 1958 issue of the 
Progressive magazine has served to 
demonstrate once again the thoughtful 
leadership in the field of foreign policy 
exercised by our brilliant colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
hesota [Mr. HumMpHREY]. He serves as 
a of the Disarmament Subcom- 


Senator Humpnrey’s article is entitled 
Turning Point for Disarmament.” In 
it he stresses that a nuclear test ban, 
Safeguarded by adequate inspection pro- 
visions, could help to liberate the world 
from - ge economic and psycho- 
urden of evermoun arma- 

Ments of all kinds. = a 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the able article on our hopes 
for disarmament by the distinguished 
Senator from enn who is our 
Spokesman and advocate in 
this field, be printed in the Appendix .-of 

REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be pri ; 
as follows. e€ printed in the Recorp, 
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TURNING POINT FoR DISARMAMENT 


(By Hon. Husert H. HumpnHrey, of Minne- 
" gota) 

When the technical experts of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other countries 
convened recently at Geneva to explore the 
requirements of inspection for a suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests, the event was 
widely greeted as a turning point in the dis- 
armament problem. The vital significance of 
their meeting was that the great military 
powers, after years of futile talk, delay, and 
obstructionism, were finally getting down to 
cases and were penetrating to an area of the 
disarmament problem where there might be 
meaningful accomplishment. 

Lack of political practicality has long be- 
deviled disarmament negotiations. For a 
great many years we toiled away at a pro- 
posal for controlling nuclear arms—the so- 
called Baruch or United Nations plan—that, 
as we look back on it now, was too elaborate 
and advanced in its aims. It was a compre- 
hensive proposal envisaging international 
control of fissionable material from mine pit 
to end product. While in many respects 
the Baruch proposal was one ofthe noblest 
offers ever made by any nation, it was im- 
practical because it misread the acceptability 
of the proposal to a government that feared 
contact and interchange of information be- 
tween its own people and non-Communist 
countries. Time and technology inevitably 
took their toll of the Baruch plan, and event- 
ually our scientific inability to detect hidden 
and rapidly swelling stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs made it obsolete. 

In an effort to adjust to technical and 
political realities, international discussions 
then shifted to plans for disarmament by 
phases or stages. Last year the administra- 
tion settled on what it euphemistically called 
a “first step” proposal. But this proposal, 
containing interlocking provisions for ending 
nuclear weapons tests and production, for 
cutting back armed forces and conventional 
arms and for inspection against surprise at- 
tack, was entirely too complicated for a first 
step. To expect a tightly sealed entity like 
the Soviet Union to embrace in one gesture a 
package like that was naive. To continue to 
cling to the package after its acceptance be- 
came utterly hopeless was, and still is, in- 
comprehensibly obtuse. 

When the negotiations broke down at 
London last year, commonsense dictated that 
the package be broken up and subdivided, 
particularly since there was no logic in keep- 
ing all of the provisions locked together. It 
was plain to see that an initial step had to 
be relatively small and simple, if it were going 
to be politically acceptable as well as tech- 
nically feasible. To be of substantial dis- 
armament value it had.to check the forward 
Tush of the arms race. All signs pointed to a 
suspension of nuclear tests as one of the 
most logical steps. A ban on tests would be 
relatively uncomplicated scientifically, and it 
would check the arms competition—which is 
in large part a technological competition— 
at a key point, the development of nuclear 
weapons. 

The mounting pressure from world public 
opinion has created an opportunity for the 
nuclear powers to demonstrate their will to 
slow’ down the arms race. But the Eisen- 
hower administration has dragged its -feet. 
Its stubborness has cost us dearly in the 
eyes of the world. It was foolish of the 
administration to believe that the Kremlin 
would ever hesitate to seize an opportunity 
to score a propaganda point. When Mos- 
cow announced several months ago a condi- 
tional suspension of nuclear tests, I called 
on our own Government to press for an 
international agreement to suspend tests 
with inspection. The administration has 
not thus far been able to reconcile its own 
differences of opinion over whether a sus- 
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pension of tests with inspection should be 
sought. 

Part of the battle revolves around the 
question whether there can be an effective 
inspection network to check on a nuclear 
test moratorium. Dr. Edward Teller, di- 
rector of the Livermore Radiation Labora- 
tory, maintains that the Soviet military 
nuclear experts could cheat on a complete 
test ban. Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a leading physicist on Dr. Killian’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee, says they 
could not get away with sneak testing. A 
conclusive answer to the question cannot be 
found if the question is viewed solely in 
scientific terms. 

Much of the controversy over inspection 
could be allayed if two principles were kept 
in mind. First, there must be an inspec- 
tion system. which is effective and adequate. 
We could not permit ourselves to be drawn 
into an agreement under which we would 
deprive ourselves of an important weapon 
in our armory while the other side secretly 
continued to arm itself with that weapon. 
Such a situation would not contribute to 
peace and would only hasten the conflagra- 
tion we are trying to avoid. Inspection has 
to be good enough so that every country 
knows there is a great probability it is 
going to be caught if it tries to cheat on 
the agreement. 

As long as an inspection system possesses 
this amount of certainty, we would have a 
high degree of assurance that no signatory 
of a suspension pact would run the political 
risk of sneaking an illegitimate test explo- 
sion. The military advantage it might get 
from a sneak test under such conditions 
would probably be so limited it would be far 
outweighed by the political disadvantages of 
getting “caught in the act” and thus igno- 
miniously causing termination of the agree- 
ment, incurring the opprobrium of world 
public opinion, and, most important, causing 
the arms race to continue-unabated. 

What the perfectionists overlook is that 
there is a risk in whatever course we take. 
The second principle, therefore, is that there 
must be a balancing of risks between one 
course of action and another. This is the way 
we usually solve the problems of life. In 
disarmament we must weigh prudently all 
the dangers of continuation of the nuclear- 
arms buildup toward an unpredictable climax 
against the risks that might be involved in 
a suspension of tests with an inspection net- 
work. We must balance the danger of spread- 
ing nuclear weapons know-how to fourth, 
fifth, and innumerable other countries 
against the danger that the U.S.S. R., which 
has, according to public reports, made about 
50 tests to our approximately 100, might try 
to sneak a few more. 

The joint study group which was confer- 
ring at Geneva as this was written can be 
@ major breakthrough on the inspection 
front. For years the United States has been 
insisting on adequate nuclear inspection and 
other forms of disarmament. The Soviet 
diplomats have stalled, squirmed, evaded, 
and several times raised our hopes mightily 
with concessions that appeared to be conse- 
quential but eventually turned out to be 
more smoke than substance. In general they 
have refused to be pinned down on the in- 
spection issue. Im the hope that a non- 
political approach might get results, I have 
suggested several times that experts from 
each side study the general inspection ques- 
tion from a purely technical aspect. Finally, 
Khrushchev turned his habitual “nyet” into 
a reluctant “da,” and accepted the offer of 
President Eisenhower to have technical 
groups study inspection for test suspension. 

The administration deserves much credit 
for going ahead with studies for inspection of 
a test ban. But it has struck a sour note in 
refusing to modify its nuclear disarmament 
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policy. The President asserted that the tech- 
nical studies would be without prejudice to 
the respective positions of the United States 
and the Soviet Union “on the timing and 
interdependence of various aspects of dis- 
armament.” In plain English, this meant 
that the United States did not consider that 
the technical studies on inspection for a test 
suspension, if successful, would commit us 
to negotiate at a political level for an agree- 
ment on a test ban separate from the dis- 
armament package. As I was writing this the 
administration was still feverishly debating 


with itself whether a test halt should be en-_ 


tered into independently. Yet, how long 
does the White House think it can deny the 
logic of events? What if the American and 
Soviet technical committees agree on what 
constitutes effective and reliable inspection 
for a suspension of tests? Is the administra- 
tion, which insisted on creating the techni- 
cal committee, still going to clench its teeth 
in determined refusal to go along? To dispel 
any misimpression the world might have of 
United States intentions in participating in 
the technical study, the President should im- 
mediately announce the willingness of this 
country to agree, separately and distinctly 
from other disarmament measures, to nego- 
tiate at a political level for a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests if the technical com- 
mittee agrees on the inspection requirements. 

One question I am often asked is whether 
I really believe that the secretive U. S. S. R. 
will ever accept a reliable inspection system. 
This is going to be a tough mouthful for the 
Soviet leaders to swallow, but there is genu- 
ine evidence that they will come around to 
it. First, there is a great deal of evidence 
that they want a lessening of their arms bur- 
den. Economic pressures in the Soviet econ- 
omy—mounting consumer demand, dwin- 
dling manpower reserves, and the multiplying 
complications of an expanding industry—are 
working to restrict the labor and materiel 
going into the military effort. Some of our 
experts-on Soviet Russia now believe that 
top Russian Officials are beginning to see more 
clearly that they cannot have an interna- 
tion agreement to limit armaments without 
accepting some kind of inspection. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. When the technicians’ committee 
reports, we shall then have a sharper pic- 
ture of how far the Soviet Union is prepared 
to go. The number of inspection stations 
will be a key issue. There is a close corre- 
lation between the number of inspection 
stations and the extent to which a test ban 
can be effectively inspected. The larger the 
number of stations the smaller the size of 
a nuclear test explosion that can be reliably 
identified. But if the number of stations 
should be radically limited, then the likeli- 
hood of confusing earthquakes with under- 
ground explosions would increase. The 
greater the number of stations, the greater 
the chance any explosion would be correctly 
identified. 

The really significant thing is to get a test 
ban in effect and an inspection system in 
operation. Installation of an inspection sys- 
tem would be a political breakthrough of 
momentous proportions. It could be a land- 
mark of the greatest historical importance 
in free world-Communist relations, a turn- 
ing point toward peace in our time. Op- 
ponents of a nuclear test ban often nuiss 
this vital political factor. 

The arguments for continuing tests to de- 
velop defensive weapons against enemy in- 
tercontinental missiles or for small clean 
tactical weapons to limit the threat of all- 
out nuclear war may be justified within a 
purely military frame of reference. But such 
a frame of reference is much too narrow. A 
purely military frame of reference will sooner 
or later eventuate in a purely military re- 
sult. 

Our frame of reference must encompass 
broader considerations, in particular the 
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acceptance of the fact that differences be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the demo- 
cratic West must be resolved through peace- 
ful competitive coexistence. History teaches 
that the most antagonistic ideological op- 
ponents have an interest in survival, and 
sooner or later learn to reach a peaceful 
modus vivendi. This is why disarmament 
is primarily a political rather than a mili- 
tary problem. This is why an inspection 
breakthrough into the Soviet Union out- 
weighs the military value of the develop- 
ment of new varieties of nuclear weapons. 

Those who insist that a cutoff of nuclear 
weapons production be linked to a nuclear 
test suspension should be more perceptive 
of the political realities and view this whole 
problem of disarmament in more of a time 
perspective. A temporary inspected test ter- 
mination would constitute a natural step 
toward a prohibition of nuclear arms pro- 
duction. 

The President has often insisted that a 
cutoff in the production of nuclear material 
for weapons purposes is the heart of the 
nuclear weapons problenmr. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev have also asserted that the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons should be among the 
aims of disarmament. Since both govern- 
ments have individually proclaimed this as a 
goal of nuclear disarmament, I propose that 
this and perhaps other specific disarmament 
goals be jointly affirmed in principle by both 
governments. The best time to do this 
would be at the time a test ban agreement 
is concluded for it would then refute any 
impression that the test ban was the only 
disarmament we wanted. 

Both supporters and opponents of a tem- 
porary nuclear test suspension should realize 
that it would be only a beginning. It is only 
the first phase of our total disarmament bdlue- 
print. As a test ban comes closer fo realiza- 
tion, we must stress our purpose of progress- 
ing to other phases of arms control; other- 
wise the momentum we desire as one of the 
main effects of the ban might be lost. By 
pressing inexorably onward to bring into op- 
eration a nuclear weapons test suspension 
and the rest of our disarmament blueprint, 
we shall bring closer the day when we can 
rid the world of its burdens of fear, hate, and 
want. The inauguration of a test ban now 
could start the wheels of international re- 
concilation turning and initiate a movement 
that will eventually bring genuine peace to 
the troubled peoples of the world. 





Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to present 
here my estimate of the effectiveness of 
the work in this Congress of Delegate 
Joun A. Burns, of Hawaii, in connection 
with statehood. It is my opinion that 
had Jack BurNs been a man of narrow 
vision instead of broad statesmanship 
it is quite possible that Alaska would 
not have achieved statehood in 1958; and 
if Alaska had failed it is certain as cer- 
tain can be, in consideration of all pre- 
vailing circumstances, that Hawaii would 
not have been admitted to the Union 
alone. If Jack Burns had insisted upon 
coupling the two bills a great storm 
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would have been raised but no 
tive accomplishment would haye been 
made. That is an absolute fact, But 
nevertheless that is the course of action 
which might well have been followed if 
Jack Burns had been a less qd 

and devoted servant to his peopl 

he is. He could have perhaps phy 
some temporary political credits at 

if he had moved to link the two state. 
hood bills. In refusing to do so, he not 
only demonstrated political ‘courage of 
a rare type which ought to be appre. 
ciated by his constituents but he did 
something more important for them—he 
brought Hawaii statehood ever so much 
closer. 

Years ago when Hawaii was ahead in 
this search of the two Territories for 
political equality by way of statehood 
I took the position that if one went 
through the other could not remain far 
behind. That is as true today as it was 
true then. I firmly believe now as I be- 
lieved then that Hawaii is justly entitled 
to statehood and I dare say that Alaska’s 
delegation in the 86th Congress will‘be 
proud to associate themselves with those 
pressing for early and affirmative action 
on Hawaii statehood. 

In the meantime, I want to join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Delegate 
Burns. In a speech I made a couple of 
weeks ago at Ketchikan I was happy to 
state a belief that his actions in this 
Congress not only were important in the 
attainment of Alaska statehood but 
brought Hawaii statehood that much 
nearer. I do not think any other con- 
clusion can be reached after an appraisal 
and assessment of what Jack Burns has 
done. He is entitled to and will, I know, 
receive as much credit at home for all 
of this as he has from those in a position 
to know here in Washington. 





Life’s Wonderful, and So Is Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, ul- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I include herein 
the following: statement which 
outlines the aims and purposes of the 
Life’s Wonderful Club. 

This is a most unusual and inspiring 
organization which I am happy to say 
started in my own congressional 
in Chicago by the Spector Freight Sy 
tem, Inc., one of the largest and most im- 
portant motor freight carriers im 
United States. Its own h 
and principal terminal is located in the 
heart of my district at 3100 South Wor 
cott Street and from this center its ser 
ices radiate into every State of the Unial. 

The president of Spector Freight Sy 
tem, Inc., Mr. W. Stanhaus, & 10Re" 
friend of mine, and one of the impor 
civic leaders of Chicago, has Mon 
me that membership in this unique @® 
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w reached the staggering total of 
os ahede below the half-million mark 


js still on the upswing. 
Oe Stanhaus has furnished me with 
considerable information concerning this 
club and I am quoting herewith a brief 
digest which I believe should receive the 
national attention it deserves: 

Various well-known companies have made 
splendid contributions in time, money, and 
effort toward the objective of speeding gen- 
eral recovery throughout the Nation out of 

ession. 

“poser Freight System, Inc., has been 

roud to play a modest role in seeking to 
gid this national recovery. : 

Back in April a few of Spector’s salesmen 
conceived the idea of a club within the 
firm to be called Life’s Wonderful, and So 
Is Business. It was a simple idea designed 
primarily as a company morale booster to 
inspire increased optimism and confidence. 

To the great astonishment of these sales- 
men the idea spread enthusiastically and 
rapidly to the 3,000 company employees scat- 
tered in our 14-State area stretching from 
Kansas on the west, through the greater 
part of the Midwest, to Massachusetts, and 
the northeast Atlantic seaboard. 

In joining, the member signs a credo 
pledging himself to make no less than two 
_optimistic remarks daily. He receives a 
membership button, a membership card, but 
he has no dues and no meetings. The but- 
ton is a large, yellow sunburst with the 
¢lub’s name printed in large letters thereon. 

As the drivers began to wear these dra- 
matic buttons on their long, cross-country 
trips, interest speedily was created among 
drivers of other companies and these in turn 
began joining and wearing buttons. The 
idea caught fire nationally in a few weeks 
and soon the club was represented in every 
State. 

Requests for membership became so nu- 
merous that Spector was obliged to accede 
to public insistence to embark on a national 
public-service campaign with free buttons 
and other material. Moreover, we set up a 
special department to service these requests. 

We will reach the half-million mark al- 
most any day now and membership requests 
continue to pour in. f 

If this idea has served a useful purpose 
in rekindling confidence and optimism in 
our national economy we will feel amply re- 
warded for our efforts. If confidence and 
optimism were desirable objectives when this 
program was launched in April they are in- 
finitely more vitally needed today with our 
Nation facing new international dangers. 





Government Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


a. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest threats to the security of 
Nation lies in the danger that the 
Federal Government will spend itself 
& state of collapse. Nothing would 
Please the rulers of the Kremlin more. 
The ptcy of the American Gov- 
emment would fit in very well with the 
Objectives of world communism. 
During this session of Congress, too 
Frege Members have thrown caution to 
Winds in authorizing new spending 
Programs, We cannot afford to skimp 
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on appropriations vital to our national 
security, but there are many domestic 
programs which should be sharply re- 
duced. 

A forceful editorial on this subject en- 
titled “We’re Off on Another Money 
Spree” appears in the August issue of 
Nation’s Business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WE'RE OFF ON ANOTHER MONEY SPREE 


A frightening silence has marked our entry 
into a new fiscal year. 

By July 1959 the Federal Government will 
be at least another $12 billion in debt. This 
will push the total Federal debt close to $290 
billion. 

This fiscal forecast has been made with an 
air of finality and accepted with quiet 
resignation. 

A year ago the announcement that Federal 
spending was expected to total $72 billion 
for fiscal 1958 united the people at large and 
Congressmen in a drive toward Government 
economy. This drive showed many places 
where continued effort could eliminate waste 
and inefficiency. It justified hope of even- 
tual tax reform, sensible depreciation rates 
and a lessening of public demand that the 
Government constantly. expand its pater- 
nalistic services. 

Then Russia demonstrated an unexpected 
technical competence and at the same time 
our own business growth hesitated. To parry 
these dissimilar threats the single cure was 
proposed: 

“The Government must 
money.” 

Economy talk henceforth became un- 
patriotic. 

Although estimates for expenditures in 
fiscal 1959 reach up to $80 billion and an- 
ticipated Government income may drop to 
$68 billion, few voices are raised in protest. 

As Representative CLARENCE CANNON, of 
Missouri, told the House of Representatives: 

“The most alarming feature is that nobody 
is alarmed. I cannot recall a single instance 
in which any Member of the House in all the 
debate on these bills appropriating millions 
and billions of dollars has referred to the 
effect which the expenditure would have on 
the balance in the Treasury, the national 
debt, or the financial preparedness of the 
Nation for war or other catastrophe. 

“It has grown unpopular here on the floor 
even to mention balancing the budget.” 

In this atmosphere Congress added its bit 
to the budget’s imbalance by increasing sev- 
eral appropriations even beyond the budget 
requests. It raised the supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Labor Department by 
$20 million. To the Interior Department, for 
which $414.8 million was asked, it granted 
$459.6 million; to the Treasury, which asked 
$699.3 million, it gave $704.6 million; to 
independent offices for which $5.9 billion was 
asked, the House proposed $6.5 billion, the 
Senate $6.1 billion. 

If the road to national salvation were 
really paved with dollars such free spending 
might be commendable. 

But Robert E. Merriam, Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has pointed 
out, “Neither changing needs nor an inter- 
ruption in economic growth provide any ex- 
cuse for loading vast new expenditures on 
the Federal Government; for unnecessarily 
shifting responsibilities from private enter- 
prises or from State and local governments.” 

In fact, both sputnik and the recession 
have made the goals of last year’s economy 
drive more urgent than ever. 

Government inefficiency will hinder rather 
than help a missile program, no matter how 
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much money is available for spending. A 
business system will grow faster if freed 
from the blight of Government competition, 
restriction, and waste. 

The Government must spend what is nec- 
essary to meet challanges to our safety or 
prosperity. But we need to remember that 
it is not the spending that brings security. 
We had money enough to get 9 satellites to 
the launching pad but only enough tech- 
nology to get 3 into orbit. 

Dollars spent carelessly or for the wrong 
things can do more harm than good. The 
way to prevent this kind of spending, as 
Mr. Merriam says, is for all of us “to know 
what is going on, to make our voices felt, 
to participate in decision making.” 

The goals of last year’s economy drive are 
still attainable. They will contribute to 
defense and prosperity. The type of citi- 
zenship that dares to speak up against reck- 
less spending is needed today as it has seldom 
been needed in the past. 

“We have played into the enemy’s hands,” 
Mr. CANNON told the House. ‘We are bank- 
rupting the Nation at a time when we should 
be saving our money, reducing our debt and 
preparing to meet the enemy, both economi- 
cally and militarily.” 





This Tax Plan Would Boost Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
Senator from Indiana, the Honorable 
Homer E. CaPpenart, recently introduced 
S. 3718—a bill providing for more rapid 
depreciation for tax purposes. In the 
August issue of Nation’s Business, there 
is an interview dealing with this. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it here- 
with, as the article contains some very 
worthwhile information: 

Tuis Tax PLan WovuLp Boost BusInress—Im- 
MEDIATE SPUR TO THE ECONOMY WOULD 
Come FROM PROPOSED CHANGE IN DEPRE- 
CIATION BASE 


Moves to encourage investment in new 
plant and equipment could spark the next 
boom, many economists believe. 

Senator Homer E. CaPpeHart, Republican, 
of Indiana, is author of pending legislation 
which he is convinced will do just that. 

Capital expenditures are expected to 
plunge this quarter to an annual rate of 
$30.3 billion from the $37.8 billion annual 
rate of the third quarter last year, accord- 
ing to the most recent Federal survey. 

Senator CaPEHaART, chairman of the board 
of Packard Manufacturing Co. and operator 
of a 2,400 acre farm in his home State of 
Indiana, is the ranking minority member of 
both the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on Defense 


Production. 
He was elected to the Senate in 1944. 
In this interview, Senator CaAPEHART - 


describes the economic impact his proposal 
could have: 

“Question. Senator CaPeHarT, what are you 
advocating as a possible stimulant to the 
economy? 

“Answer. I am advocating legislation to 
permit larger tax deductions immediately 
on new capital investments. My bill would 
reduce the useful life (which is the basis 
the Internal Revenue uses for allowing de- 
preciation for tax purposes) of all capital 
assets or goods bought or contracted for in 
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calendar 1958 and 1959, be it buildings, ma- 
chine tools, farm equipment, adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, air conditioning, new 
store equipment, or any of the hundreds of 
items covered by the bread term of capital 
assets. 

“The bill would applyto all of them, so 
that its advantages would accrue to all on 
the same basis, an estimated 10.5 million 
business units, including our farms. 

“Question. How would this stimulate the 
economy at this time? 

“Answer. It would encourage businesses 
and farms to purchase immediately every 
conceivable kind of a capital asset because 
the bill provides that payment of part of 
the taxes could be deferred. 

“However, there would be no loss to the 
Government in tax revenue over the useful 
life of the product. The purchaser would 
have an immediate saving but in the end 
he would pay the full amount of tax. 

“Specifically, the depreciation period for 
any capital investment now based on an es- 
timated useful life up to 15 years would 
be reduced by half. That part of the esti- 
mated life of a capital asset over 15 years 
would be reduced by two-thirds. 

“So with a shorter life to base the depre- 
ciation on, more of the cost of the invest- 
ment could be deducted as depreciation each 
year. But, of course, depreciation deductions 
would not extend over as long a period as 
the present schedule of useful lives provides. 
If a taxpayer should choose to take the de- 
ductions over longer periods, he could do so, 
since my bill sets minimum, not maximum, 
useful lives. 

‘Question. Could you cite specific exam- 
ples of how businesses could take advantage 
of this bill? 

“Answer. For a farmer, a new tractor could 
be depreciated within 5 years, instead of 10; 
a combine could be depreciated within 7.5 
years instead of 15; a corn crib could be de- 
preciated within 12.5 years instead of 30. 

“The small factory owner could depreciate 
tools and dies in 1.5 to 2 years instead of 3 
to 4 years; heavier machinery and tools could 
be depreciated in 7.5 to 9 years instead of 15 
to 20. 

“For heavier industry, a new plant of aver- 
age construction could be depreciated in 16 
years instead of 40. Rental housing—homes, 
apartment buildings, and office buildings— 
average construction could be depreciated in 
16 years instead of 40. 

“For transportation systems, the beneficial 
effect of this bill on our railroad system 
would be tremendous. Because they could 
depreciate it more rapidly, it is my best 
judgment the railroads would immediately 
acquire hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of new equipment. 

“Of course, the bill would also be applica- 
ble to other forms of transportation. 

“The bill would provide an incentive for 
wholesale and retail stores te carry out reno- 
vation programs, new store fronts, new fix- 
tures, and so forth, that they may need and 
have been anticipating in the future. 

“Question. What would be the advantage 
of a depreciation measure such as this over, 
say, pump-priming legislation? 

“Answer. There would be many advan- 
tages: First, under this plan you do not for- 
give any taxes, you only postpone them. 
Pump priming requires taxes immediately. 

“Second,’ pump-priming projects require 
many months and sometimes a year or two 
to plan before they can be started. Under 
this bill you would put men and women back 
to work the first day the bill became law. 

“Third, under pump priming, projects may 
well be several hundred miles away from the 
unemployed person’s home, requiring many 
either to travel long distances to work or 
denying them the right to work on pump- 
priming projects. Under this bill these peo- 
ple would no doubt be able to get the same 
job they were formerly laid off from, or at 
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least obtain jobs in their own neighborhood. 

“Fourth, pump priming primarily only 
helps the unemployed. This act will not only 
find jobs for the unemployed, it will likewise 
guarantee the stability of existing jobs by 
increasing the business of all producers and 
processors in the United States. 

“Question. Could your bill be expected to 
reverse the present decline in plant and 
equipment investment? 

“Answer. My best judgment is it would 
not only reverse the decline, but likewise 
would increase the investment in plant and 
equipment over any previous year. 

“Question. Would your bill advance tech- 
nology or provide more modern productive 
capacity? 

“Answer. The purpose of the bill, of 
course, is to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed, and guarantee the stability of exist- 
ing jobs, without costing the taxpayers any 
money. 

“However, it has another big advantage: 
It will enable manufacturers, processors, re- 
tailers, and farmers to revitalize, rebuild, 
and modernize their existing facilities; to 
buy new bookkeeping equipment, farm im- 
plements, air conditioning, and dozens of 
similar and useful items. 

“Question. How would this legislation 
eventually affect the Federal budget picture? 

“Answer. The Government would collect 
less taxes immediately, but, in the end, it 
would collect all the taxes that it collects 
under existing law. 

“However, many people believe there 
would not even be an immediate loss to the 
Federal Treasury, because the bill would 
provide so many additional jobs and new 
businesses that the taxes paid on them 
would offset the deferred tax payments. 
The Federal Government, as a result of the 
improved, modernized, enlarged facilities, 
might, in years to come, collect more taxes 
rather than less, and be in a position to 
balance the budget or to reduce the national 
debt, or both. 

“Question. If your bill should not be 
passed this year, will it be reintroduced next 

ear? 
“Answer. I feel so strongly that such legis- 
lation is in the best interest of the United 
States, particularly of the wage earners, that 
I should continue to introduce and fight for 
such legislation as long as I am in the 
Senate. 

“Question. If the economy should take a 
marked upturn soon, would the legislation 
be just as _vital?. 

“Answer. I think the legislation would be 
just as vital, because we should have over- 
hauled our depreciation tax laws many years 
ago. The depreciation tax laws of the United 
States are less liberal than any other indus- 
trial country in the world. 

“Question. Senator, would you care to ex- 
pand on that any? 

“Answer. Yes. In Germany, for example, 
expenses incurred for short-life assets can 
be fully deducted from income in the year 
of acquisition. In the Netherlands, too, fixed 
assets of small value may be written off in 
the year they are acquired. Another stimu- 
lant is a credit against tax for improvement 
and purchase of capital assets. This credit 
is in addition to normal depreciation so that 
a taxpayer spending more than a minimum 
limit is allowed the equivalent of deprecia- 
tion of 120 percent of cost over the life of 
the asset. This allowance for investment is 
a trend discernible throughout Europe as an 
excellent stimulus for investment. 

“Question. Who should be the most en- 
thusiastic about this bill? 

“Answer. It is obvious that the most en- 
thusiastic supporters would be the men and 
women who want and need jobs, and the 
men and women who run the 10 million busi- 
ness units which could provide these jobs. 

“Question. Senator, what can wage earners 
and businessmen do to get this type of legis- 
lation enacted in Congress? 
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“Answér. Immediately contact their 

en a and Senators, and the Cw 

of the Treasury, and the Presi 

United States, express their inten : ie 

legislation and urge its enactment.” 





The Late John J. Dempsey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include material 
relating to the former Representative 
from New Mexico, John J. Dempsey: 

[From the White Haven (Pa.) Journal 
of March 12, 1958} 


JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


in the years before and after America’s 
entrance into the Second World War, Luzerne 
County played a leading role in Government 
and defense through native sons in key posts, 

For example, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was a Wilkes-Barrean. The only com- 
modore in the Navy was from'here. A four- 
star general, with headquarters in the Penta- 
gon, was an Ashley product. A lieutenant 
general in command of the Philippines was 
a White Haven native. A member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet was from Larksville, 
Pennsylvania’s Governor was a Plymouth 
breaker boy. The list was long. 

Among others, it included the name of 
John J. Dempsey, who first saw the light of 
day in White Haven, where he launched his 
career as a waterboy, subsequently becoming 
an outstanding executive in New York and 
Oklahoma and eventually winding up in New 
Mexico, where he served as Governor. In the 
years that followed, he went to Washington, 
where he was Representative in Congress, 
Under Secretary of the Interior, and member 
of the Maritime Commission. He was one 
of a distinguished company. 

Representative Dempsey, who died in 
Washington last night at 78, went a long way 
in business and in Government service since 
quitting familiar boyhood scenes. It is a 





/ privilege to salute the memory of another 


local boy who made good, 


[From the New Mexican of March 13, 1958] 
Dempsey Comes HoME 

John J. Dempsey comes home to Santa Fe 
for the last time tomorrow, having served his 
adopted city and State long and well. 

There isn’t room here to even touch upon 
what the New Mexico Congressman accom- 
plished in his 78 years. His service is too 
well known to need repeating. 

But two incidents in recent days serve to 
illustrate better than we could the kind of 
man he was. 

The first came at Washington. Dempsey 
was already suffering from the illness which 
cost his life. He had orders from his doctor 


The first incident, we believe, serves t0 
show the sort of Congressman New Mexico 
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nad in Dempsey. The second shows the type 
he was. 
oof Republican city convention was just 
underway here. Attending were men 
ang women who had unsuccessfully fought 
Dempsey in the political arena for more than 
two decades. But those Republicans took 
time out from planning their campaign 
+ “our political enemies, the Demo- 
crats,”. for a minute of silent prayer for a 
Democrat they knew as their friend. 
[From the Farmington Daily Times of March 
18, 1958] 


Concress Pays HIGH TRIBUTE TO DEMPSEY 


(By Helene Monberg, Times, Washington 
bureau) 
ASHINGTON.—New Mexico suffered a 
ote loss last week in the death of the 
late Representative John J. Dempsey, Demo- 
erat, of Santa Fe. 

For “Governor Jack” Dempsey was one of 
the most beloved, effective, and respected 
Members of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dempsey’s death leaves Representative 
JosepH _M. Montoya, Democrat, as the sole 
Representative of 800,000 New Mexicans in 
the 485-Member House. That’s a rough as- 
signment for any man, particularly a fresh- 
man Congressman. MONTOYA has been in the 
House only 10 months. Fortunately for New 
Mexico, he is both conscientious and com- 


petent. 
MONTOYA LEADS TRIBUTES 


Led by Montoya, 60 Members of the House 
representing both parties and all sections of 
the country rose to pay tribute March 12 
totheir 78-year-old colleague who died March 
11 of uremia following a virus attack. Mon- 
Tora offered in the House and Senator Den- 
wis CHavez, Democrat, offered for himself 
and Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
in the Senate resolutions expressing the pro- 
found sorrow of Congress. The 3 New Mexi- 
cans and 7 other Congressmen attended 
Dempsey’s funeral in Santa Fe March 15, 

No part of the State has suffered a greater 
loss than the San Juan Basin, But Denipsey 
left northwest New Mexico a mighty legacy 
before his death. Dempsey, February 26, 
secured adoption of an amendment to the 
second supplemental appropriations bill di- 
recting the Department of the Interior to 
make an immediate start on Navaho Dam. 
As was his custom, Dempsey secured leader- 
ship approval of his amendment before 
offering it. It was adopted on the spot, with- 
out debate. 


NO DISSENT 


Of the action, Representative WmLL1aM A, 
Dawson, Repubilcan, of Utah, stated: “This 
amendment was most difficult to obtain. 
Yet, because of the high regard Members on 
both sides held for Jack Dempsey, it was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. This was 
one of the finest and most deserving tributes 
which could be paid to our esteemed col- 


The Dempsey amendment’ killed adminis- 
tration opposition to immediate construc- 
tion of the Navaho Dam. Sure that the 
amendment would clear the Senate (as it did 

10) the administration’ on 

rch 3 gave Be green light to immediate 

n Navaho, Dempsey learned 

Of the administration’s reversal from his sick 
bed, and he was gratified. 

Dempsey had been suffering from a virus 
Manetion for some time. He went to Capitol 

to present his amendment against his 
doctor's orders. It was the last time he 
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HE HAD MANY FRIENDS 


New Mexico has many problems, and it 
needs strong allies. Dempsey was therefore 
a most valuable Member of the New Mexico 
congressional delegation. He had a genius 
for personal contact, and a host of friends. 
His varied and colorful background made 
him known from the Hudson to the San 
Juan. x 

Born in Pennsylvania, the son of a coal 
miner, Dempsey became a successful busi- 
nessman in Brooklyn as vice president of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. He went west 
in 1920, and became an independent oil 
operator and president of an asphalt com- 
pany in Oklahoma and a realty company in 
Santa Fe. 

From a successful business career he turned 
to politics. He served as National Recovery 
Administration Director in New Mexico in 
1933, and as a member of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Under Secretary of the Interior 
in 1941-42, during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. He was governor of New Mexico 
from 1943 to 1947. He served 7 nonconsecu- 
tive terms in the House, from 1935-41, and 
from 1951 to date. Only one top political 
office was denied him. He failed three times 
in his bid for the Senate. 


“NATURAL” IN HOUSE 


Dempsey was “a natural” in the House, 
which is run by the southerners and the 
Irish. Dempsey. was Irish to his fingertips, 
and was tolerant of the conservatism of the 
South. So he had powerful allies in each 
group. 

In 1935, the first year he was in Congress, 


‘he sponsored the original Soil Conservation 


Act. After 3 years of House service he landed 
two choice committee posts, House Rules and 
the original Dies committee, investigating 
un-American activities. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the House Public 
Works Committee and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. He was particularly in- 
terested in highway and actuarial resources 
legisiation. 

He was atcive in securing passage of legis- 
lation providing a bonus for former prisoners 
of war, including 4,000 New Mexicans at 
Bataan; the Upper Colorado Storage Act and 
channelization of the Rio Grande. He had 
a remarkably high batting average in secur- 
ing approval of his bills. Of 6 measures 
passed last year of particular interest to 
New Mexico, Dempsey sponsored 2 which 
became law—a change in the 1910 Enabling 
Act to permit the State to invest in sound 
common stock, and continued operation of 
the Barnalillo County Hospital. 


WORKED FOR SCHOOLS, ROADS 


As wartime governor of New Mexico Demp- 
sey was active in backing legislation to 
strengethen the State’s school system and to 
improve its highways, health, and housing 
conditions. 

As affectionately viewed by his colleagues, 
Dempsey was a discerning but kindly man 
endowed with a colorful personality and 
background and an infectious and often 
earthy sénse of humor. He was a man of 
strong convictions but he knew when and 
how to compromise—the true mark of any 
successful legislator. He had courage bor- 
dering on recklessness. 

He was a strong believer in the American 
tradition of free enterprise, but he fought 
hard for Federal welfare programs for his 
State. He had a great attachment for his 
country and for the West, for his religion 
and for his family. 

KNEW HIS JOB 

House Sam Raysurn, Democrat of 
‘Texas, a close friend of Dempsey, said of his 
House service: “He knew how to do his job. 
* * * He was_an effective man on. the floor 
of this House.” 
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Representatives of the upper basin States 
lauded his work in behalf of the upper Colo- 
rado storage project. Republican WayYne N. 
ASPINALL; Democrat of Colorado, said: “Very 
few except those who were most closely 
allied with him * * * realized what a tower 
of strength he was in that battle.” Repre- 
sentative KreIrH THOMSON, Republican of 
Wyoming, stated: “He typified the spirit of 
America and the West. His word was his 
bond. He was a man of courage and action.” 

Of Dempsey, Representative Roserr HAte, 
Republican of Maine, said: “I always enjoyed 
his gracious personality which I thought re- 
flected a life well lived, many friends well 
loved, and service freely and finely given.” 

Congressman Jack Dempsey also had a 
heart as big as the Irish land of his fore- 
bears. 





Faubus’ Victory Is People’s Rebuke for 
Misuse of Federal Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit, herewith, an editorial 
from the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier entitled ‘“‘The People’s Rebuke 
for Misuse of Federal Troops in the 
South”: 

Fausus’ Victory Is PEoPie’s REBUKE FOR MIs- 
USE OF FEDERAL TROOPS 


The landslide: victory of Gov. Orval Faubus 
is a rebuke from Arkansas for the use of 
Federal bayonets to compel racial mingling 
in public schools. 

In our opinion, the outcome of Tuesday's 
election—more than 2 to 1 for Faubus against 
the aggregate vote of both his opponents— 
reflects the feelings of southerners generally. 
It is a restatement of the spirit of independ- 
ence that created the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is a heartening signal that the Re- 
public is not yet dead. 

There will be great wringing of hands in 
the do-good press and elsewhere both here 
and abroad. What will Asia say? What, in- 
deed, will the Kremlin say? 

Propaganda mills will be grinding. Was it 
not Faubus who first drew bayonets by using 
the National Guard in Little Rock? 

Our position is this: Whatever may be said 
for or against Governor Faubus—and before 
Little Rock he had been regarded as a liberal 
with the backing of the Arkansas Gazette— 
the issue became much bigger than Faubus. 
The issue became the justice of the President 
of the United States using the Army to coerce 
citizens of a sovereign State. 

Citizens of Arkansas met the issue 
squarely. The issue was not separation of 
the races in public schools. All three candi- 
dates opposed integration. They differed 
over means of resistance. 

The issue was not, as we view it, even a 
vote of confidence in the use of the National 
Guard. The issue was State versus Federal 
authority ever a matter of local concern. 

In‘this instance, the Eisenhower doctrine 
has met defeat. The use of United States 
troops on foreign soil involves other issues. 
We are not today comparing Arkansas with 
Lebanon, with Korea, or with any other 
theater of military operations. 

Some operations involve the risk of nuclear 
war. 

In Arkansas, the risk is destruction of the 
American Republic, Of the two dangers it 
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is difficult 
serious. 

President Eisenhower, ‘by ordering the 
paratroopers to Little Rock; Harry S. Ash- 
more, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, by helping to bring in the troops, 
and many another critic of Governor Faubus 
have helped te put him back in the governor's 
office. But for them, Faubus today might 
be a political has-been. 

If popular government is to survive, even 
the bleeding hearts must bow to the will of 
the people freely expressed at the polls. 
Otherwise the police state is already here. 


to decide which is the more 





Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House passed H. R. 11078, a measure 
designed to meet some of the problems 
brought about by the ever increasing 
use of small boats on the waterways of 
cur country. An excellent editorial on 
this subject appeared in the Chicago 
Heights Star under date of July 22, 1958, 
which I should like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues. The editorial 
follows: 

BoaTING SaFreTy 

Greatly increased interest in boating ap- 
pears to have brought with it an upturn 
in reports of tragedies resulting from what 
can be a fine form of recreation. 

This is not surprising, when you consider 
that in many cases there are no regulations 
comparable to the most lax restrictions on 
motor vehicle operation. 

According to Ed Mongeon, American Red 
Cross director of safety services for 16 Mid- 
western States, small boat accidents are 
responsible for about 1,400 fatalities each 
year—more than one-fifth of all annual 
drownings. There are 7,100,000 small recrea- 
tional beats on American inland and coastal 
waterways, with an estimated 35 million de- 
votees of the sport, Mongeon said, Outboard 
motorboats, of course, are in the majority 
of small craft. 

Boating enthusiasts at all times should be 
familiar with the currents, as well as caprici- 
ous weather conditions. And in this era of 
heightened popularity, they need to be more 
conversant than ever with the rules of the 
road. 

The Red Cross executive listed these im- 
portant safety rules which can prevent need- 
less boating accidents: 

1. Stay ashore in bad or threatening 
weather. Learn to recognize signs of storms 
so that, when out in a boat, you can return 
in time when bad weather threatens. 

2. Don’t overpower your boat. Many boats 
carry the Outboard Boating Club of America 
plate telling the maximum horsepower’ the 
boat’s outboard motor should have. If your 
beat does not have such a plate, consult a 
reliable marine dealer for the ‘information 
before buying your outboard motor. ‘ 

8. Don’t overload your boat. One adult 
passenger to a seat is considered a good rule 
or thumb. 

4. Avoid sudden or excessive bursts of 
speed. 

5. When in trouble, think—don’t panic. 
For the sake of boating safety, Mongeon 
suggested: ; 

1. Know how to swim, 
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2. Before leaving shore, tell someone where 
you're going, and then stick to this cruise 
plan. 

8. Provide a life preserver for every pas- 
senger. Insist that nonswimmers wear a 
life preserver when in your boat. 

4. Equip your motorboat also with oars, 
an anchor and line, a fire extinguisher, a 
first-aid kit, a whistle for signaling, and, 
if you go out at night, flares for signaling. 

Stay with the boat if it is floating after 
a@ mishap, he adds. 

The American Red Cross has special small- 
craft safety ‘toursés offered without charge. 
Information about the American Red Cross 
small-craft program may be obtained at 
Red Cross chapter headquarters. 

Boating will continue to be one of the 
best summer pastimes if all operators will 
take advantage of every oppertunity to be- 
come as skillful as possible. 





A New Nobility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the Recorp an editor- 
ial from the Chicago Tribune of the 
date of July 28, 1958, dealing with the 
move to create a new-fangled nobility 
in this country. 

The other body of Congress, as the 
editorial suggests, will be well advised to 
consign this bill, H. R. 488, to the legis- 
lative junkyard. 

The editorial follows: 

A Reson To Stick tn His CoarT 


Some very dim views of the likely com- 
position of the new American nobility were 
expressed in the House last week when 
that body voted a new Federal award to 
be known as the Medal for Distinguished 
Civilian Achievement. Mr. Eisenhower has 
been agitating for legislation of this sort 
since 1955, and a similar proposal was ad- 
vanced when Mr. Truman was in the White 
House. 

Representative Gross of Iowa remarked 
dispiritedly that he supposed that likely 
candidates for the honors list would con- 
sist of public busybodies like Eric John- 
ston, Paul G. Hoffman, and Nelson Rocke- 
feller.- Johnston was the organizer of a 
Washington pep session in support of Fed- 
eral aid and Hoffman a former adminis- 
trator of the giveaway. Rockefeller, cur- 
rently the “modern Republican” choice for 
nomination as Governor of New York, held 
a number of posts under both the New Deal 
and the Eisenhower administration and 
likes to present himself as the very em- 
bodiment of the enlighteried millionaire. 

Of course, Mr. Gross’ fears are well founded. 
The awards generally may be expected to go 
to stuffed shirts, and it is inevitable that they 
will be regarded as a form of political payoff 
for services rendered. 

The Constitution frowns on titles -of no- 
bility, but the merit medal bill is an ob- 
vious attempt to create a kind of German 
silver aristocracy. At best, it is unneces- 
sary, for the rewards of constructive ac- 
complishment are sufficient in themselves 
and cannot be enhanced by a medal con- 
ferred in the name of a politician. There are 
plenty of learned societies and professional 
groups associated with the arts and literature 
which already give respected awards for emi- 
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nent attainment. The Govern type 
have to intrude itself in such nae “= like 
When it does, it creates the at 
that the State has somehow become 
ple for excellence in the individual. ‘That n qT 
the impression Russia seeks to foster oo 
it gives Lenin (formerly Stalin) prizes ang tion 
the various other awards at Government dis. en 
posal to herald Communist’ chi - 
We should avoid copying the Soviet d 
tice, for civilian medals conferre@ - 
ernments inevitably imply that the recipient ot 
is at the service of an ideology. a 
Let = trust that the Senate has better 4 
sense than the House and 
scheme. i = ag 
imm 
oa It: 
The Menace of Disinterest low i 
worl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS on 
a time: 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH on 
OF MASS. _ 
ACHUSETTS If. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES anno! 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 tp 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- ting & 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 8 lat 
in’ the Recor, I include the following a 
article by Constantine Brown appearing Engiis 
in the Washington Evening Star of July death 
31, 1958, entitled “The Menace of Dis- kind.’ 
interest”’: edge c 
THE MENACE OF DISINTEREST—EVENTS ACROSS realizi 
Wortp Seen AFFECTING ALL IN UNIT man 
Srates, INCLUDING “So WHAT” Trigg * of ma 
There are a lot of Smiths and Joneses in ro 
the United States.. But there is a name Middle 
more legion than either of these old te . or An 
liables, although it never appears in tele- the m 
phone directories. The name is “Sowhat.” They ¢ 
A typical Sowhat, or So What, if you will, and fo 
may be found in every city and town, every in Am 
country crossroads store, every club and ber people 
in America. Oftentimes Mr. So What will Perh 
be a leader in his community, a civic worker, begin 
@ churhgoer. He may be, and often is, 8 the an 
member of a legislature or a city council. 
He is prosperous in business or in one of the 
professions. He is levelheaded, sound, care- 
ful, thoughtful, responsible, and conserva- ‘ 
tive. Engin 
But when something comes along outside Coh 
the ken of his daily activities, something / 
having to do with events and developments nate 
far from his own habitat, he spreads iis eral 
hands, shrugs his shoulders ant says, “So 
what?” 
So, what if the Russians are fomenting E 
strife and discord in the Middle Bast (or 
Asia, or Africa, or South America)? That's 
@ long way from here. Besides, what cm ] 
we do about it? What do we care iis 
bunch of bedsheet-wearing desert nomads IN 
get worked up about whatever shelk qT! 
sultan or king they happen to have, and 
shoot a few people while they look for 4 Mr 
new government? lea . 
Why, asks Mr. So What crossly, ate ¥ ve t 
talking about intervention, sending Ameti- ORD, I ii 
can troops into foreign climes, spending the W; 
billions of dollars en foolishness, just to ty 
meddling in some foreign matter that bis Colone 
nothing to do with the daily routine 2 
which Mr. So What has his complet » ened 
2 . 
Above ail, complains Mr. So What, why st ) 
our Senators-down there in W 
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communists and their pals who might 
to betray their country’s survival to a 


foreign ideology and a menacing military 
? 

The trouble with Mr. So What, all thou- 

of him, is that he stops at the ques- 

tions. He asks why because he is annoyed at 

‘the disturbance to his comfortable ways. But 


his why does not bestir him to find out why. . 


e tragedy is that Mr. So What, as we 
pad wo imsodune him, is not a dolt, 
a ne’er-do-well, or even & run-of-the-mill 
citizen. He is a leader, or is looked up to as 
such at least, in his community. Yet he sets 
the example to his fellow citizens of lesser 
stature, and the example is the hands-spread- 
out “so what” when matters lie outside his 

ate interest. 

yom be submitted that this So What fel- 
low is probably more of a danger to the free 
world, to freedom in America and everywhere 
else in the still-remaining and rapidly dwin- 
dling area of the world that is free than 10 
times his number of diligent Communist 

nts, or a hundred times his number of 
just plain Communist subjects. 

If one is to argue with a So What, the 
annoyed reply one gets is petulant: “What 
can I do about it anyway?” The answer to 
that one is just “plenty.” Not at all by get- 
ting all excited and frenzied, worked up into 
a lather, or emotionally intoxicated. But 
just getting familiar with the world situa- 
tion, at the same time realizing, like the great 
English poet, John Donne, that “every man’s 
death diminishes me, for I am a part of man- 
kind.” Putting the two together—a knowl- 
edge of events and their significance, plus the 
realization that in this shrinking world no 
man can resign from the common destiny 
of mankind—will bring an end to the “So 
Whats” quite definitely. 

These days, the events taking place in the 
Middle East, in Asia or Africa or Greenland 
or Antarctica are of immediate concern to 
the men and women of the United States. 
They can, and probably will, affect the lives 
and fortunes of every man, woman, and child 
in America, not to mention the millions of 
people everywhere else. 

Perhaps we who deplore the So Whats can 
begin by making everyone we meet provide 
the answers to his own querulous question. 





Engineer Commissioner for District of 
Columbia Col. Alvin C. Welling Nomi- 


nated for Promotion to Brigadier Gen- 
eral ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridqy, August 1, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Star of July 31, 1958, 

comments on the nomination of 

Colonel Welling to be a brigadier general: 
MERITED PROMOTION 

President Eisenhower's nomination of Col. 


C. Welling for promotion to brigadier 
stag isgratifying to the community which 
become his temporary home and to which 
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but also because of his impressive efforts to 
build a greater National Capital. 

Taking over the engineer commissioner- 
ship from Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane just a 
year ago, Colonel Welling plunged with char- 
acteristic energy into the midst of some par- 
ticularly troublesome local problems, includ- 
ing the bridge dispute. the routing of 240 
through the District, etc. He has played a 
major role in solving the bridge and highway 
difficulties, in addition to devoting attention 
to many other District and metropolitan area 
matters. We are pleased to salute General- 
designate Welling as he continues his fine 
work for Washington. 





Jacob Nelson “Nellie” Fox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in a season when the Chicago White Sox 
need an act of Congress or a shot in 
the arm in their pursuit of the Yankees, 
it is refreshing and stimulating to have 
Nellie Fox playing his -usual brilliant 
game from day to day. 

Everyone admires a competitor 
whether it is on the athletic field or in 
business, industry, or labor. ~ 

In a season when the Comiskey family 
is playing the judicial circuit it is nice 
to know that Nellie Fox is wearing the 
regimentals of the White Sox. 

I would like to call attention to the 
following article in Bob Addie’s column 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of today: 

Cuicaco, July 31.—Perhaps the most re- 
markable ballplayer in the majors today is 
Jacob Nelson Fox, a little man who plays 
second base for the Chicago White Sox. 

They call him “Nellie” and he’s chiefly 
distinguished for carrying the biggest wad 
of chewing tobacco west of Rocky Bridges. 
Nellie is the sort of guy who always makes 
the right play at the right time. 

A couple of years ago Casey Stengel was 
marveling at the many talents of Nellie Fox. 

“You take these all-star games now,” Casey 
was saying, “and you see a lot of big fellas 
who can drive it out of the park. But this 
little fella (Fox) has won me more all-star 
games with his nub hits than all the big 
men.” 

Fox’s forte is driving the opposition crazy 
with his slipper-slappery hits which know 
no geographical bounds. He’s likely to push 
‘a ball into left, center, or right. On occa- 
‘sion, he can pull a ball with authority. 

Last season, his Chicago mates were kid- 
ding him about his lack of power. 

“I can hit home runs when I have to,” 
Nellie defended himself. “But trying for 
homers isn’t smart baseball. I’m a little 
man and I’ve got to meet the ball.” ; 

Actually, Nellie hit six homers last year 
but the important thing is that he led the 
league in hits. He's led the American 
League in hits three times and it appears 
he'll do it again. He always gets around 190 
hits a year and his nuisance value-is re- 


he has contributed so much’as Engineer Com- -spected by every ciub. 


- Colonel Welling has earned the 
Soveted star, not only because of his distin- 
Suished record in the Army as a wartime and 


officer in many parts of the globe 


; 
¥ 
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Fox is perhaps the best bunter in the 
majors today. He lays down what is known 
in the trade as “a dead fish.” It’s a bunt 
which starts out fast and suddenly stops 
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like a billiards expert putting English on 
a cue ball. 

Nellie plays percentage baseball. He’s a 
dangerous man in the late innings when a 
run is needed by his side. He personally beat 
the Nats in the first two games of this series. 

In the first game, he tripled and then ap- 
parently was caught off third when the next 
batter, Jim Landis, grounded’ sharply to 
Ossie Alverez. Fox gave a great broken- 
field performance which would have done 
credit to a halfback. He avoided the tag, 
got back to third, and eventually scored the 
winning run. 

He was the key man Tuesday night, too. 
Russ Kemmerer was going along on a 1-0 
victory with nobody on and one out in the 
ninth. It was Fox who beat out a scratch 
hit to Alverez to pave the way for Sherm 
Loliar’s homer. Nellie kept the Sox “alive.” 
He’s been keeping them alive for years with 
his incredible fielding and hitting. 

His pickup from the Philadelphia Athletics 
was the best deal Chicago ever made. He 
was traded even up for Joe Tipton, a second- 
string catcher, back in October of 1949. 

It must be admitted that Fox hardly 
looked like a star when he was with the 
A’s. He batted .255 in 88 games for Phila- 
delphia. The late Clark Griffith was-looking 
for a second baseman about that time and 
called up his old friend, Connie Mack, about 
the possibility of getting Fox. 

“I wouldn’t advise it, Clark,” said Mr. 
Mack. “He's a little fellow who is a good 
glove man but I doubt he’d hit enough for 
you.” 

So Fox went to the White Sox. He was 
no ball of fire there in his first year, batting 
only .247 in 130 games. But he batted 313 
the next season and has been around the 300 
mark ever since. 

Fox isn’t exactly as tiny as people make 
him out to be. He’s listed as standing 5 feet 
10 inches and weighing 160 pounds. He's 
probably around 5 feet 8 inches and weighs 
150. 

Since Albie Pearson came into the league, 
Fox considers himself a giant. He teases 
Pearson about being a midget. Yet, like 
all little guys, Fox has a sympathy for his 
fellow midgets in the endless battle of the 
Davids against the Goliaths. 

He’s helped Pearson quite a bit, stressing 
to his younger rival the importance of get- 
ting basehits instead of going for homers. 

Fox is what is known as a choke hitter 
as distinguished from a chokeup hitter. In 
baseball, there’s an ominous sign in which 
a player draws his finger across his throat 
indicating that another player chokes up in 
the clutch—or fails under pressure, 

Nellie doesn’t choke up but he does choke 
his bat to get increased mobility. The pesky, 
little guy is always pushing hits past the 
opposition and drives the enemy to distrac- 
tion. 

Nellie Fox is a great example of the made 
ballplayer who came up with modest talent 
and blossomed into a star through determi- 
nation and desire. Horatio Alger, the patron 
saint of poor boys who rose from rags to 
riches, could have had a good story in Nellie 
Fox, 





Is This Neutrality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I remember 
a brilliant statement on-the futility of 
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neutralism by Carlos P. Romulo some 
months ago in which the distinguished 
spokesman from the Philippines exposed 
the moral nakedness of this position in 
face of the depredations of communism. 

An equally pertinent commentary on 
the subject is at hand in the form of a 
timely editorial from the Logan (W. Va.) 
Banner, entitled “Is This Neutrality?” 
It deals with the “self-styled” neutrality 
of India’s Nehru, and it reads the Nehru 
record in this respect. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Is TH1s NEUTRALITY? 


If you put a stopwatch on Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru’s reactions to various moves 
by the United States and the Soviet Union it 
would prove rather embarrassing to him in 
his self-styled neutrality. 

When American troops landed in Lebanon, 
at the request of the Lebanese president and 
under specific orders not to fight, Nehru was 
right in there with his condemnation. 

But when Russia in 1956 sent the Red 
Army into Hungary, at nobody’s request, to 
crush a genuine revolt against Soviet domina- 
tion with cruel and bloody force, Nehru could 
not find his voice. Only after weeks did he 
grudgingly concede that the affair had its 
bad aspects. 

By his own highly peculiar standards, 
Nehru may indeed be a neutral. But it is 
not a neutrality that many can admire or 
wish to copy. 





Judge Carrick Buck, Dedicated Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
as a result of a recent appointment by 
the administration, the Honorable Car- 
rick H. Buck, 24-year veteran of the Cir- 
cuit Court, First Circuit, Hawaii, is re- 
placed on the bench thus depriving the 
people of Hawaii of irreplaceable and in- 
valuable experience in a jurist accorded 
the highest respect by every member of 
the bar, as well as the citizenry of Hawaii. 

An editorial from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, a dedicated Republican news- 
paper, points out that this distinguished 
and eminent jurist leaves the bench on 
“the changing whims of political for- 
tune.’ It is my memory that her ap- 
pointment was to fill a vacancy on the 
bench, not to replace an incumbent. 

Judge Buck has earned, in the minds 
of all Hawaii, the high praise paid her in 
the editorial. Hawaii regrets her depar- 
ture. Having known the judge as a per- 
sonal friend and having had occasion, 
as a police officer and a jury commis- 
sioner, to work with her, I am personally 
well aware of her conviction in Hawaii 
and her moral courage to act in accord- 
ance with her convictions. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that she has been 
replaced. 

The ‘editorial follows: 

SALUTE TO AN ABLE, Firm Jurist 

After nearly a quarter-century on the 

Territory's circuit bench, Judge Carrick H. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Buck has been replaced as fudge of Oahu's 
first circuit by the just-appointed Judge 
Edgar D. Crumpacker, former assistant 
United States attorney. 

Thus, Judge Buck leaves the bench as she 
first assumed it, on the changing winds of 
political fortune. 

So long as our circuit judges are appointed 
at Washington, so long will the inevitable 
result be appointment partly, at least, on a 
basis of ublican or Democratic Party 
allegiance. Judge Buck came to the bench 
under Democratic auspices. 

Carrick Buck’s name will live in Hawaii 
court annals as the first woman judge to pre- 
side over one of its circuit courts. Also as a 
circuit judge with unusual length of service. 

But more importantly, her service will be 
remembered as that of a competent jurist, a 
meticulous researcher in civil actions, a firm 
and courageous dispenser of justice in 
criminal actions. 

Her mother was the first woman lawyer in 
New Mexico, where Carrick Buck was born 
soon after the turn of the century. Judge 
Buck was barely old enough to vote when, in 
1921, she was admitted to the California bar. 

She came to Hawaii in 1923, was associated 
in law practice with the late Prank E. Thomp- 
son, then served as assistant United States 
attorney, the same post from which her suc- 
cessor has now been chosen. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
her to the Kauai Circuit Court in 1934. She 
moved to the Oahu courtroom in 1942, to 
serve continuously until she stepped down 
this week. 

Although Judge Buck is an ardent Demo- 
crat, her sense of justice is all American. 
Her dedication to the high principles of her 
calling have won the admiration and respect 
of bench and bar alike. 

Her long tour of duty on the bench ended 
this week. The record she has made as an 

ble, impartial dispenser of justice continues. 





Farley Will Try 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial from the Galena 
(Tll.) Gazette: 

FarRLeY WILL Try 


Your editor was seated in a Southern 
Pacific diner headed east out of San Fran- 
cisco several years ago. Suddenly the stew- 
ard ushered a huge hulk of a man to the 
empty seat across the table. “I’m Jim Far- 
ley,” boomed the big fellow as he offered his 
hand. “What’s your name?” Then he eat 
down. 

Thus we were off on an interesting 3-day 
trip to Chicago which offered many oppor- 
tunities to chat with the famous Democratic 
politician. In his warmhearted, informal 
way, Farley expounded his thinking about 
many of the great issues of the day. There 
was no pettiness in his. judgment of others 
then basking in the national limelight, 
though it was apparent that he had been 
keenly disappointed by the turn of events 
which removed him from Democratic coun- 
cils. 

Now he has announced that ‘he will seek 
his party's nomination as United States Sen- 
ator from New York: The incumbent Irvine 
M. Ives, a Republican, is not seeking reelec- 
tion. It is conceivable that Farley, now 
board chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
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the year.. The man who rose f. 

office of town clerk in Stony Point” = 
(1911) to become the mastermind of Dema. 
cratic politics in the early New Deaj days 
may still have what it takes, 





Leader’s Clemency to Murderers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 
the Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce publication for June 1958 car- 
ried the following paragraph: 

RIGHTS VERSUS OBLIGATIONS 


The Governor’s proclamation of an NAAOP 
Day, which has been hailed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in a 4-day program called Let Fres- 
dom Ring, seems entirely out of place, in 
view of the rampant hoodlum attacks in 
Philadelphia, directly chargeable to young 
Negroes. It is obvious that too much em. 
phasis has been placed on citizenship rights 
and not enough emphasis on the obligations 
of citizenship, especially among our ambi- 
tious minority groups. May we suggest the 
Governor proclaim a Good Citizenship Day, 
with the admonition of -all persons of good 
will to forget their petty bias and work for 
better citizenship. 


The Philadelphia Inauirer of March 
30, 1958, has this to say about his 
clemency to murderers: 

LEADER’S CLEMENCY TO MURDERERS 


Clemency, to murderers has become the 
shameful hallmark of the Leader adminis- 
tration at Harrisburg. : 

Governor Leader has again, in his commu- 
tation of life sentences given 11 convicted 
murderers, displayed his contempt for Justice 
and his disregard for the proper protection 
of our citizens from crime. + 

His latest acts of leniency, on the Tecom- 
mendation of his mollycoddling board of 
pardons, take their place in a succession of 
similar acts that have sprung the prison 
doors for murderers and, in effect, nullified 
the sentences of the courts. 

Commutation of a life term in prison 
makes the convict eligible for parole. Every 
time Governor Leader takes this step he earns 
applause wherever lawbreakers may gather, 
particularly in the cell rooms of our State 
penitentiaries. But his leniency to killers 
can only produce among the law-abiding 
people of our Commonwealth feelings of deep 
dismay and disquiet. 

Among those whose life sentence was COm- 
muted in the latest batch—which embraced 
a total of 35 commutations and 4 ee 
was Aaron M. Gore, who had been we 
of the brutal killing of a policeman, Henly 
J. Hicks. : 

Gore and a companion, both 15 ab the 
time, were ru away from their homes in 
North Jersey 6n Christmas Eve, 1946, whet 
they were pickéd up in Philadelphia by Hicks. 
The patrolman attempted to take them tothe 
station house so they could be ed to 
their families when the two suddemiy® 











tacked him. Gore shot him with amelie 


matic pistol; his companion, Keith 
son, bludgeoned him with a club. 
son “was found guilty of second-degree & 
der, sent to White Hill Industrial School 
released after 5 years. 
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rector J. Edgar Hoover termed the 

as “prutal and senseless killing” and 
a “shocking spectacle.” 

Governor Leader, on the other hand, sees 

for leniency to the killer. In his com- 

mutation of Gore’s sentence, there is, as 

usual, cold disregard for the victim and his 


a Hicks left behind him that 
Christmas Eve his widow and their six small 
ane. asked Mrs. Hicks, when she was 
told of Leader’s action, “do they send mur- 
derers to jail if they are going to let them 
out? Who will this man Kill next? ~ What 
other family will suffer?” 

Those questions demand answers from one 
man, Governor Leader, and they will nag at 
his conscience the rest of his life. 

What would he say to Mrs. Hicks and her 
fatherless children? What would he say to 
the family of Edith Snyder, the 16-year-old 
girl who was shot to death by Robert D. 
Heineman, as she was doing her homework 
in her Abington home on April 25, 1940? 
Heineman is among those whose life term has 
been commuted by Governor Leader. 

What would he say to the family of James 
¥. Gannon, who was shot and kflled on his 
30th birthday during the holdup of a south 
Philadelphia taproom in 1942? A man con- 
yicted of first-degree murder in that case has 
had his life sentence changed by Governor 
Leader. 

Beyond all else, what has the Governor to 
say to the people of Pennsylvania to justify 
his outrageous mass clemency to this group 
of savage criminals? 

At a time when the police and the courts 
are trying desperately to stem crime, when 
teen-age delinquency has become an acute 
national problem, the spectacle of a Governor 
of Pennsylvania opening prison doors for per- 
sons convicted of the most heinous crimes is 
an appalling one, and one that George M. 
Leader will be held accountable for by the 


people. 


The above comments do not come from 
my section. They come from Pennsyl- 
vania people. 

The Pennsylvania Governor is making 
quite a record for himself in encouraging 
crime and pandering to minority groups. 





Morris Ernst: Friend or Foe? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in Puer- 
to Rico, where democracy thrives, the 
can tyranny is not popular, to say 
the least. Earl Parker Hanson, colum- 
hist for the Island Times, on June 13 and 
27, a — about Morris Ernst and 
0. Under leave to extend re- 
marks, I include the two aia 
[From the Puerto Rico Island Times of 
June 13, 1958] 
Morris ERNST: TRUSILLO’S ENEMY 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 
ll cry of shame and sorrowful disbelief 
from a thousand decent American 
when Morris Ernst, famous as a 
fighter for human rights and freedoms hired 


out for a special Purpose to the 
aan most ruthless, most murderous, most 
ts i of modern Latin American dic- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The Basque scholar, Galindez, well-known 
enemy of the Dominican Republic’s General- 
lisimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, had 
disappeared in New York. The American 
flier, Gerald Murphy, had disappeared in 
Ciudad Trujillo. Overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence, uncovered in half a dozen 
careful investigations, pointed to a connec- 
tion between the two disappearances, and 
to a diabolical plot, engineered by Trujillo 
and his highest henchmen, to do away with 
them both. The Dominicans ignored the 
United States Government’s official charges 
of forgery in their official documentation of 
the case, submitted to rid them of blame. 
They also ignored Washington’s official re- 
quests for complete and frank assistance in 
investigations of the mystery, which had 
stirred up great popular interest. 

Trujillo’s reputation suffered, and so did 
his tourist business. His henchmen and 
boughten public relations people, however, 
including some of the lowest professional 
Communist-hunters in the Americas, issued 
a lot of foul red herrings to the effect that 
Galindez was a Communist, and probably a 
crook to boot, who was short in his accounts 
as an agent for the Basque government in 
exile, and that Gerald Murphy was no better 
than he should have been. 

That kind of stuff didn’t impress the Amer- 
ican public very deeply, so el benefactor put 
put-three men on his payroll, among whom 
Ernst was the best known, to make an im- 
partial investigation which was to be widely 
disseminated if it cleared Trujillo, and re- 
main unpublished if it did not. 

Former admirers of Ernst pointed out that 
when a lawyer takes a fee he can be impartial 
only on the side of his client, and that for 
@ man like Ernst to undertake to whitewash 
@ man like Trujillo in the matter of just one 
disappearance, was the equivalent of having 
set out 15 years ago to whitewash Hitler (for 
a price) by trying to prove that he hadn’t 
caused the death of one specific Jew named 
Moishe Greenburg. 

Now the Ernst report is out and widely 
distributed and if one of Ernst’s ideas in 
taking on the job was to get his name in the 
papers, he made the grade. The job got on 
the front pages, and into the editorial sec- 
tions, of dozens of papers with the stature 
of the New York Times and the New York 
Evening Post, to say nothing of el Mundo. 
Headlines read “Ernst Exonerates Trujillo’’; 
the stories and editorial comments said just 
the opposite. They said that Ernst didn’t 
prove a thing that his effort was merely a 
lawyer's brief for a client, and poor one at 
that. They said that, the supposedly impar- 
tial report didn’t tackle any of the evidence 
that pointed directly to Trujillo, and that it 
even aped the original Trujillo technique of 
implying that Galindez was a crook and 
short in his accounts—as though a smear 
like that, of a man who can’t answer back, 
had anything at all to do with the question 
of whether or not Trujillo had him done in. 


The sloppy, evasive, innuendo-filled report 
broke the case wide open again by drawing 
indignant comments from all over. Even 
my friend Tom Hayes abandoned his usual 
“Yes and then again No” technique and 
came out with a ringing denunciation of 
Ernst in a very fine, indignant column in 
el Mundo. 

At-a-boy, Morris Ernst. Even though you 
didn’t do it in such a way as to win any- 
body’s respect for yourself, you sure played 
a well-deserved dirty trick on the Dominican 
Monster. Nobody seems to take your report 
seriously, but it did get into the papers, it 
did revive interest in the Galindez case, it 
did unlease new forces and efforts against 
your employer and yourself, and it did 
strengthen rather than weaken popular sus- 
picion of that employer. 

And if Trujillo should come to feel that 
he was rooked, because in hiring you he 
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thought he was hiring a meticulously honor- 
able man, an impartial fighter for the truth, 
if he should come to entertain a suspicion 
that the man he hired has shown himself to 
be something else, and that Trujillo there- 
fore got a gypping, why so much the better. 
I’m all for gypping Trujillo, let the gyps 
fall where they may. 
[From the Puerto Rico Island Times of June 
27, 1958] 


THEY’RE SQUEEZING Poor Morris ERNST 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 


It’s like I said: when Morris Ernst took on 
the job of chief whitewash artist for one of 
the lowest, most brutal, most murderous 
figures in the modern political world—which 
has produced some beauts along those lines— 
he not only managed to get his name in 
the papers, but also to play the dirtiest trick 
that a lawyer every played on his client. 

I never saw anything like it. Here a lot of 
people made a lot of independent investiga- 
tions that all pointed in the same direction— 
to the abduction of Galindez in New York, 
to his subsequent murder in the Dominican 
Republic, to the later murder of the Ameri- 
can flier Gerald Murphy—all by the hench- 
men, and under the general direction, of el 
benefactor, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Moina, to whose great bounty every- 
thing in the Dominican Republic must (had 
better) be credited publicly and gratefully, 
including confinement in loony-bins, jails, 
torture chambers, and cemeteries. 

The usual howl that all this was the work 
of the Communists didn’t do much good be- 
cause the damning investigations were car- 
ried on by. the FBI, the New York police, a 
Washington grand jury, and Henry Luce’s 
Life magazine, and were spurred on relent- 
lessly by a Congressman from Oregon with a 
history of having previously associated with 
such organizations as the Rotary Club, the 
church, some baseball teams, the Cub 
Scouts, and the bar association. Not only 
didn’t the United States public believe that 
those people were Communists, but it had 
also come to regard at least some of them as 
among the world’s most careful and highly 
skilled investigators. So the United States 
public generally concluded that when a 
magazine like Life came out with six pages, 
virtually accusing Trujillo point-blank of 
having ordered and master-minded the 
crimes, there must be something to it. So 
for a time there was a news-angle in the 
growing public apprehension that some- 
thing sinister and terrible was going on, 
and that Uncle Sam was having his nose 
twisted by a two-bit Caribbean generalis- 
simo. 

But stories need constant new news angles 
to sustain them, and after a while the 
Galindez-Murphy case began to fade from 
the front pages. So then, who stepped into 
the picture but that well-known liberal 
fighter for human rights and decency, Morris 
Ernst, who undertook to make a new in- 
vestigation for a good price, which was an- 
nounced to be impartial in Trujillo’s favor. 
And, brother, when a man of Ernst’s un- 
tarnished reputation agrees to so tarnish- 
ing a job, that is news, and now there was 
@ new peg on which to hang the whole 
story—and possibly Ernst’s reputation as 
well. A new mystery, that of Morris, How 
Could You? was added to the two old ones. 
A new disappearance too, that of Ernst the 
stalwart liberal. In effect, the story became 
Known as the Galindez-Murphy-Ernst case. 

For the better part of a year, nothing much 
happened as far as the papers were con- 
cerned. One had the feeling that those who 
had evidence and information were holding it 
back, waiting for the appearance of Ernst’s 
report so they could then dump it in his 
lap. 

O. K. the report came out, and, to judge 
by its public reception, it was a pretty sloppy 
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whitewash job. One magazine expressed the 
prevailing feeling that it was so sloppy 
that—if that was the best that an experi- 
enced lawyer and investigator like Ernst 
could do—it was the most damning docu- 
ment produced yet in proof of Trujillo’s 
guilt. 

So now there is another news-peg and the 
case is wide open again. ‘You have seen the 
front page, and all of page 10, of the New 
York Times of June 23, presenting the most 
clinching evidence produced yet, against 
Trujillo and of a sure tieup between Murphy 
and Galindez, and handling the whole story 
together with a running commentary on the 
holes in Morris Ernst’s report. That evi- 
dence has been available for a long time; only 
now has it been released, and I have a strong 
suspicion that there is more to come, and 
that the case against Trujillo grows stronger 
daily as a result of Ernst’s high-priced mess- 
ing around. 

What with all that, and his son spending a 
million dollars a year in the United States 
just so he could flunk a United States Army 
educational course, poor Trujillo must be 
coming toward the bottom of his pockets. 

It’s like I said, Morris, more power to you. 





The Russian Communist Empire: Its 
Historical Roots and Its Present 
Vulnerabilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is safe to say that the American 
people generally have not yet come.to 
understand the real nature of the Soviet 
Union, its historical past and its present 
fundamental weaknesses. Once this un- 
derstanding is attained, I feel certain 
that our people would support every im- 
aginative effort aimed at weakening our 
enemy, short of war. In fact, the process 
of weakening the U.S. S. R. empire from 
within would in itself reduce the possi- 
bility of armed hostilities. 

In the Soviet Union itself there is a 
whole new field of possibilities open to 
us for winning the cold war. If national- 
ism is a potent and dominant force in 
the Middle East today, which indeed it is, 
then this same force is even greater in 
scope and intensity among the many 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. It simply does not make 
sense for us to permit Moscow to exploit 
the force of nationalism against us in the 
Middle East while we shamefully neglect 
to support this force and all its aspira- 
tions within Moscow’s empire. But, 
again, I am certain that as we quickly 
come to understand the patriotic na- 
tionalisms of the nations in the U.S. S. R. 
such as Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, White 
Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and other non- 
Russian nations, we will take the initia- 
tive on every level to support the libera- 
tion and independence of these captive 
countries. 

Remarkable strides toward this neces- 
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sary understanding are being made to- 
day. A good example of this appears in 
the two articles written recently by Dr. 
Paul H. Hallett in the Register, an out- 
standing national Catholic newspaper. 
The first article, dated July 6, is entitled 
“Without. Moscow Would Communism 
Have Spitad Over Earth?”; the second, 
dated July 20, raises the question, ‘“‘Why 
not disintegration of the U. S. S. R.?” 
The facts and ideas advanced by Dr. 
Hallett deserve the most careful read- 
ing by our Members of Congress. The 
article entitled, ‘Lands and Nations in 
the U. S. S. R.”’ to which Dr. Hallett re- 
fers, appears in the July 18 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pages 13011- 
13016. Because of their basic impor- 
tance, I request that these two articles of 
the Register be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Register, Denver, Colo., of July 6, 

1958] 
WITHOUT Moscow WovuLD COMMUNISM HAVE 
SPREAD OvER EARTH? 


(By Paul H. Hallett) 


A thesis ably propounded by Prof. Lev 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University is that 
the dynamism behind Communist conquests 
of non-Russian peoples is but a continuation 
of the old Russian power urge, which began 
in the 15th century. 

A work by Dr. Dobriansky called Lands and 
Nations in the U. S. S. R., now running in 
the Ukrainian Catholic weekly, Amerika, 
shows a Tsarist antecedent for almost every 
Soviet manifestation. In the light of cur- 
rent Russian aggressions and attempts of our 
Government to stop them, the words of a 
Polish 16th-century King, who threatened 
with death English sailors who should at- 
tempt to run arms into Muscovy, have a 
prophetic note: 

“The Muscovite,” said the King, “who is 
not only our opponent of today but the 
eternal enemy of all free nations, should not 
be allowed to supply himself with cannons, 
bullets, and munitions or with artisans who 
manufacture arms hitherto unknown to 
those barbarians.” Those who helped build 
up Russian technocracy in the twenties and 
thirties might have pondered that warning. 

Messianism, the belief that Russia is des- 
tined to lead the world, is an old note in 
Muscovite history. It was given classic ex- 
pression in 1524 by the monk Philoteus who 
wrote: “All Christian empires ended and 
were absorbed by one empire—that of our 
autocrat, the Russian Tsar * * * Two Romes 
have fallen, and the third exists; but there 
will be no fourth.” The first Rome in 
Philoteus’ concept was that of the Popes, 
the second, Constantinople. 

Even the nobles who were driven out of 
the land by the Bolsheviks sometimes ex- 
pressed sympathy for Russian conquests 
made under the Communists. A fair exam- 
ple is Alexander Romanoff, Grand Duke of 
Russia, who wrote that “to follow the exam- 
ple of the early Romanoffs * * * meant to 
admit that the Soviet Government should 
be helped and not hindered in its experiment 
and to wish it would succeed where the 
Romanoffs failed,” 

Famous is the prediction of Alexis de Toc- 
queville in his Democracy in America, writ- 
ten in 1835: “The American struggles against 
the natural obstacles that oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the for- 
mer combats the wilderness and savage life; 
the latter, civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are 
therefore gained by the plowshare; those of 
the other by the sword * * * Yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe.” 





If anyone doubts that Communist eon. 
quests are nothing other than Muscoyite con. 
quests let him consider how long Eastern Bu. 
rope would remain behind the Iron 
without the threat from the East. 
China (with its conquests of North a 
North Vietnam, and Tibet, once parts of the 
Chinese Empire) has become Communist 
without great Russian armies, though not 
without Russian intrigue. Communism as 
such, without Muscovite help, has as yet not 
demonstrated its ability to take over a single 
nation, 


[From the Register, Denver, Colo., 0 ; 
1958] # July 20, 
Wuy Nort DISINTEGRATION OF THE U. S. §, BR? 
(By Paul H. Hallett) 

This is an age of civil strife. Ey 
we are told that the Western World is disin. 
tegrating. We behold France pouring out 
her lifeblood on the Sahara sands, 
she has an army of 450,000 men in as 
against perhaps 125,000 rebels. Still the war 
shows no signs of abating, 

Everywhere in the.free world we see a ree 
volt of subject nationalities, fomented 
Moscow, and nowhere is rebellion encour. 
aged to rise in the Communist-dominated 
world. 

But why not an assertion of the national. 
ities within the Red empire that might bleed 
it to death? 

Dr. Lev Dobriansky of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, prominent in Ukrainian-American 
circles, sees no hope of a revolt inside Mus- 
covy proper, or what is known as Great 
Russia. The people there have no tradition 
of freedom, as do some of the subject peoples 
within the swollen U. 8. S. R. 

What is called for convenience “Russia” 
is a complex of 15 subject states, and 150 
nationalities and tribes. The attitude of 
the members of this “union” toward Great 
Russia and communism has been demon- 
strated abundantly in the Ukraine, not to 
speak of satellite East Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary, where short-lived revolts have 
taken place. 

In the period 1917-22, writes Dr. Dobrian- 

sky, had the national republics of Georgig, 
Armenia, Ukraine, Turkestan, Azerbaijan, 
White Ruthenia, the Far East Republie, and 
others succeeded in resisting the Red Rus- 
sian armies, would there have been a Soviet 
Union, followed later by an expanded em- 
pire? “Obviously not.” 
Dr. Dobriansky urges that we conduct po- 
litical warfare aimed at the very heart of the 
Russian Communist empire. It is impos 
sible for us to expand freedom in the world, 
or even to preserve existing freedoms, by 
giving the enemy the prime advantage of 
continually creating tensions on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. ; 

“With the minimum danger of precipitat- 
ing any hot war, we can employ diplomatic, 
political, psychological, and cultural weap 
Ons in an area that is even more 
than the satellite one.” ; 

A study of Russian history will reveal that 
even in Tsarist days Russian expansion wa 
won by duplicity and propaganda as mic 
as by force of arms. Ever since the Ne 
poleonic wars Russia has never won @ major 
war unaided, but diplomatic action and su 
version have been responsible for her 
torial gains. 

Karl Marx, whose materialism Russia took 
over but who did not create Russian aggres 
sion, Observed a century ago: “ 
lomatic supremacy owes its efficiency 
imbecility and timidity of the W 
tions, * * * There is only one way t0 
with a power like Russia, and 
fearless way.” Those words are evel 
today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Max Ascoli, 
the perceptive editor of the Reporter, has 
some sober thoughts in the current issue 
of the Reporter on the hard choices fac- 
ing us in the Middle East: 

THE Worst YET 


Since the end of the fighting in Korea, 
our country has undergone a series of trau- 
matic experiences and each new shock has led 
us only to bitter soul-searching. When the 
Hungarians revolted, we did no more than 
wish them luck, secretly hoping that the 
other satellite peoples would not follow their 
example. Then, one after another, came all 
those technological Russian achievements 
that made our vaunted supremacy in gadgets 
and weapons more than questionable. 

The latest traumatic experience is proving 
to be far more shattering than any we have 
previously undergone. This time it has not 
been caused by lack of action. Rather, we 
have found ourselves acting in Lebanon as if 
in a trance, with the Lebanese’ people and 
the rest of the world staring at us in dismay 
or in anger. 

What are our marines doing there, par- 
ticularly since Lebanon is a jumping off place 
to nowhere? They are not supposed to fight 
the rebels, and the rebels themselves, for all 
the massive military suport they are sup- 
posed to have received from the United Arab 
Republic, do not seem inclined to do much 
fighting anyway—a disposition shared by the 
regular Lebanese army. 

The United States Marines have always 
been a redoubtable military outfit, but these 
Marines from the Sixth Fleet, it has been re- 
peatedly stated, have the latest weapons. 
So have our ships and so have our planes. 
Yet what at the utmost might have been 
needed in Lebanon was a police force with 
night sticks. Actually, the U. N. observer 
teams were such a force and were guarantee- 
ing the transition from the Chamoun gov- 
ernment to one selected by compromise 
among the belligerent Lebanese faction. 
Compromise seems to have been the over- 
riding aim of the Lebanese’ civil warriors. 
But when President Chamoun cried out for 
help, the Marines landed. 

The incongruous quality of the whole 


. Operation was matched by the equally incon- 


gruous, and nearby unanimous approval by 
responsible Americans of the President’s 
decision. It was a case of patriotic sup- 
port given for patriotism’s sake to an action 
that had been taken for action’s sake. True, 
it was said that the President could not do 
otherwise, which may mean that he had let 
himself be maneuvered into a position where 
he had no alternatives, and where, therefore, 


8 show of strength was determined by im- 


Potence 


Tt may be saidthat our British allies acted 
more or less the way we did. Yet once again 
they showed that patriotism does not require 
Unanimous approval of whatever action the 
men in power may see fit to undertake. 

Perhaps our intervention in Lebanon was 
ra necessary by our previous policies, ~ It 

nevitable just as it was frivolous, and 


for this inevitabili 
publican ty and frivolity the Re- 


sible. How many times have we heard that 


> is America’s destiny to be the guardian of 
na) » Great and small? To keep the 
a and integrity of Middle East- 
‘ons was the avowed aim of the Eisen- 


administration is not solely respon- 
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hower doctrine. No political aggregate that 
has come to be called a nation can—so it 
seems—ever get rid of its independence and 
integrity, nor can it ever be relieved of the 
burden of sovereignty. Even the fact of 
having no economic or political viability is 


‘no exemption from nationhood—an extra- 


ordinary extension of the Wilsonian princi- 
ple. And no nation can change its internal 
order except via due process of an utterly 
unwritten, utterly unfathomed law. 

This maniacal conservatism, this worship 
of the status quo, is counteracted by an 
equally maniacal acceptance of all national- 
isms, of all movements for national inde- 
pendence. At present, Soviet Russia has be- 
come the champion of wholesale national- 


-ism—provided of course it does not benefit 


Hungarians or Poles. Soviet Russia is riding 
high, while we have assumed the role of the 
world’s arch-reactionary. Yet this playing 
with the sovereignty and independence of 
nations, whether to defend them at any price 
or subvert them at any price, is exceedingly 
reckless. It is an unchallengeable fact of 
international life—and particularly in these 
days of free-for-all nationhood and nation- 
alism—that for the extravagances of the 
minor powers it is the major ones who pay. 

The potential arbitrariness of the two 
major nations finds some check in the pe- 
culiar conditions of our bipolar, multina- 
tional world. Fortunately there are also 
intermediate powers endowed with different 
degrees of strength and influence—and we 
have found out only too well in the days 
following the Lebanon landings what a check 
these powers can exert. The small nations 
too, no matter how improbable some of them 
may be, have a role to play—witness the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

In the world of the United Nations con- 
ditions have come into existence which make 
a new dimension of democracy—democracy 
in international affairs—not only conceivable 
but actual. The extraordinary thing is that 
in this new game of international politics 
the greatest democracy in the world con- 
sistently manages to be the loser. 





Seaway Just Adds to Other Ill Winds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my-re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the first 
of three articles by Mr. Eckert Good- 
man which appeared in the New York 
Daily News on July 22, 1958 which deal 
with the effect of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway on the port of New 
York: . 

SEAwAyY Just Apps TO OTHER ILL WINDS 

(By. Eckert Goodman) 
(First of three articles) 

Three weeks- ago a dull boom rumbled 
across the stilled St. Lawrence River Valley 
5 miles north of Massena, N. Y. It rever- 
berated up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
and echoed into coastal areas of Europe, 
Africa and South America. But nowhere did 
it resound with more impact than in the 
port of New York. 

The explosion, blasting a temporary dike 
across the river’s north channel, marked the 
last major step in the creation of the half- 
billion dollar St. Lawrence seaway, which 
next year will open the Great Lakes to siz- 
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able, ocean-going freighters for the first 
time. 

The long-argued, Government-sponsored 
international seaway poses the latest and, 
perhaps, most dangerous challenge yet to 
the future growth and prosperity of New 
York. For it will be in direct competition 
with our city’s single biggest and most im- 
portant economic asset—its hard-pressed 
port and maritime industry. 

If you live or work within 25 miles of the 
Statue of Liberty, you’re among 13 million 
inhabitants of a 1,500-square-mile area gen- 
erally designated as the Port of New York. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR IS LINKED TO PORT 


One out of every four people you see in 
a bus or subway owes his livelihood directly 
or indirectly to port activities. A second 
person in each quartet is supported by in- 
come from occupations which cater to the 
needs of “port workers.” 

Altogether, the port’s waterborne com- 
merce is estimated to produce an annual in- 
come of $6.3 billion—more than a quarter of 
all wages earned in the metropolitan area. 

The 450 square miles of water encompassed 
by the New York Harbor’s 8 land-locked bays 
are regularly plied by liners, freighters, and 
tankers representing 170 different steam- 
ship companies. 

These vessels register an average of 26,000 
arrivals and departures a year as they tie up 
and cast off from two hundred-odd piers 
capable of berthing simultaneously more 
than 400 ocean-going ships along nearly 800 
miles of waterfront. 

No other port in the world can duplicate 
New York’s tremendous seaborne traffic, the 
almost $9 billion value of its annual cargoes, 
or its abundance of maritime services and 
facilities. 

Yet New York’s preeminence as the world’s 
greatest seaport has been steadily declining 
for almost a generation; and its share of 
America’s foreign trade has taken such an 
alarming dip in the last decade that we have 
reached what Mayor Wagner recently de- 
scribed as a time of crisis. 


NEW YORK SHARE SHRINKS RAPIDLY 


Thirty-five years ago, New York handled 
more than 28 percent of the Nation’s foreign 
cargoes and a whopping 40 percent of its 
general cargo. By last year, the figures had 
shrunk to 13.2 percent and 24.9 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Soaring imports of bulk commodities such 
as oil and mineral ores from South America, 
Africa, and Canada, and coal exports to 
Europe have already pushed the ports of 
Philadelphia (including Trenton and Cam- 
den, N. J., and Wilmington, Del.) and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. (Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Newport News) ahead of New York in terms 
of total tonnage. And Baltimore is pressing 
close behind. 

But it’s in the field of highly profitable gen- 
eral cargo, in which New York has tradition- 
ally specialized, that there’s cause for real 
concern. 

General cargo, sometimes called package 
cargo, represents the blue chips in a port's 
foreign trade, the gilt-edged securities of its 
maritime industry. It consists of individual 
items of all sorts, from automobiles and 
breakfast foods to xylophones and zwieback. 


SPECIAL TREATMENT OFTEN IS REQUIRED 


Such merchandise requires special pack- 
ing, handling, forwarding, individual bills of 
lading, high insurance, and innumerable 
other services not involved in the movement 
of bulk cargo, which is usually shipped by 
the boatload and handled mechanically. 

In 1925, New York boasted 16 million tons 
of this cargo, 3 million more than it checked 
off last year. And during the last 10 years, 
the port’s portion of the national total has 
dropped at an average rate of over 1 percent 
a year. 

Where has this precious cargo been going? 
Mostly to coastal ports south of New York 
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along the Atlantic seaboard and on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Last year, for instance, New Orleans, 
which has beaten out Baltimore for second 
place in the general cargo sweepstakes, rang 
up an almost 14-percent gain—more than 
3 times the increase registered by the coun- 
try as a whole and 35 times New York’s. 

The factors responsible for the port of 
New York’s decline are numerous and not 
always clear cut, but most local maritime 
authorities agree on the following major 
ones: 

New York’s largely antiquated finger 
piers—some of them half a century old— 
and other outmoded waterfront facilities, 
which make cargo handling relatively slow 
and inefficient (hence, expensive). 

A Government-established freight rate 
differential, which discriminates against New 
York by making it cheaper to ship goods by 
rail between the Midwest and southern 
ports, including Philadelphia. 

The movement of large segments of in- 
dustry such as upstate rug factories and 
New England textile mills to the Southwest, 
and the development of huge new steel, oil 
refining, chemical, plastic, and other indus- 
tries in the South. 

The practice of pier owners in some ports 
of offering steamship operators use of their 
terminals at bargain rates or for free, in or- 
der to encourage trade. 

The rapid growth of interstate trucking, 
which has largely supplanted New York’s 
coastwise shipping, and now causes costly, 
time-consuming congestion in overburdened 
waterfront streets and on piers which were 
designed for the loading of horse-drawn 
drays and lighters. 

New York’s past history of waterfront 
crime and strikes, which cost industry mil- 
lions of dollars, often forced shippers to re- 
direct their cargoes, and ultimately received 
the sort of worldwide publicity which pro- 
vided perfect ammunition for promoters of 
competing ports. 

The unprecedented expenditures by small- 
er ports since World War II on the develop- 
ment and promotion of modern facilities and 
harbor improvements, while New York 
marked time. 

The toal lack, until recently, of any con- 
certed effort on the part of local govern- 
ment or the maritime community to sell the 
port of New York or attract new business. 

The so-called rail differential, which 
many authorities consider the most impor- 
tant single’ factor in New York’s shipping 
decline, was set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1877. It was designed 
to give southern ports a fair shake in com- 
peting against New York and Boston at a 
time when seaborne cargo rates were lower 
from the two northern ports. 


FINALLY MAKE EFFORT TO ADJUST RATES 


In 1935, ocean rates from all eastern sea- 
board ports were equalized by general agree- 
ment among the steamship companies, but 
nothing was ever done to even the rail rates. 

As a result, a Midwest shipper can save 
an average of 2 cents per 100 pounds by send- 
ing his goods through the port of Phila- 
delphia and at least an additional 1 cent per 
100 pounds by routing them through Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and other southern ports. In 
the case of New Orleans, the saving is fre- 
quently as high as 6 cents. 

Within the past few years determined 
action has been taken by eastern railroads, 
the Port of New York Authority, the city 
administration, and local maritime groups to 
have the inequitable rail rates readjusted. 
“But,” as one port observer commented, “the 
effort should have been made years ago.” 

The same thing could be said in regard to 
regulation of New York’s gangster-domi- 
nated, goon-controlled longshore industry, 
the putting into effect of a hard-hitting port 
promotion program, and the modernization 
of the city’s cargo-handling facilities. 
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Ten years ago the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the nonpolitical bistate port devel- 
opment agency Al Smith helped to create, 
offered to take over and rehabilitate New 
York’s one-hundred-and-sixty-odd munici- 
pally owxted piers. 

CITY NIXED OFFER AND DID NOTHING 

The proposal was turned down by the city 
because, as Marine and Aviation Department 
Commissioner Vincent A. G. O’Connor puts 
it, “It was felt that New York could do the 
job more profitably.” 

“The only hitch,” O’Connor hastens to ac- 
knowledge, “is that the city failed to do 
anything.” 

This isn’t quite true, because in the in- 
tervening decade, while the port authority 
was building 14 modern terminals in Newark 
and Hoboken, the city did get around to re- 
placing a.North River pier. (No. 57) which 
had burned down. 

But only in the last 3 years has a city 
administration managed to shift out of neu- 
tral into what could become a high-gear, 
municipal-port-reconstruction program, 

SAYS CITY NOW PAYS FOR ITS PAST SINS 


“New York,” remarked a veteran steamship 
official, “is belatedly paying the price for its 
past sins. 

“For years nearly everyone in and out of 
the local shipping industry just took the 
port for granted. There was a general feel- 
ing of indifference about its welfare and a 
smug assurance that its position was unas- 
sailable. 

“Groups most vitally dependent for their 
existence on the port’s foreign trade had 
developed an attitude of mutual distrust 
combined with selfish opportunism and 
shortsighted expediency. 

“Now a lot of smaller seaports are teach- 
ing the giant a lesson.“ 

“Gulliver,” added another official, “could 
have brushed off the Lilliputians like flies if 
he hadn't fallen asleep. _ By the time he woke 
up the pygmies had him pretty well pinned.” 


RR 


Business, Labor Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. JOHN D: DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr: DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a tremendous din from reaction- 
aries who dislike labor and who believe 
that labor never should enter the politi- 
cal arena. 

From time to time amidst these false 
charges raised by the opponents of labor 
comes a gleam of truth. Such a gleam 
of truth appeared in a fine article writ- 
ten by Mr. John Herling a distinguished 
columnist appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of Thursday, July 31, 1958. 
That article set forth the real fear of the 
reactionaries over labor’s political activ- 
ities. They just don’t like labor acting 
at the ballot box to protect gains made 
at the collective bargaining table. 

The article follows: 

Business, LABOR VERSUS POLITICS 
(By John Herling) 

From here on out, you are going to see, 
hear, and feel more business and labor 
in politics than you bargained for. Organ- 
ized business has clearly sounded the alarm 
that now is the time for all good organiza- 
tion men to come to the aid of their corpo- 
rations. 
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The defeat last Saturday of William 
Blakely, Texas multimillionaire, oupeien 
by oil, utility, and real estate interests, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, the incumbent 4 
cratic Senator, has proved a bitter pill for 
the business-in-politics boys. Senator Yar. 
BOROUGH, considered a liberal 
standards and unabashed advocate of 
economic policies, had the su 
folks and organized labor. PPOES 06 i 

Mr. Blakely made no bones about whom Ke 
represented. He is as class conscious as they 
come. His record as an interim Senator for 
3 months revealed him to be quite unin. 
hibited in his espousal of business interests, 
Labor spokesmen charged he was Politically 
incapable of distinguishing between private 
enterprise and the public good. 


Actually, leading American business is suf. 
fering from a split personality. 
spokesmen like Senator Barry Go.pwarm, 
Republican, of Arizona, floods of words of 
warning have poured out over the airwayes 
and the pages of the CoNnGREssIoNaL Reconp, 
Fists are shaken at organized labor for its 
activity in political education. Business 
prophets predict that from labor in politics 
will come the worst national diseases, They . 
are apt to talk of the power of labor bosses— 
especially when they fail to win the support 
of organized labor. 


Over the past 10 years, American labor has 
developed a deeper belief in the importance 
of political education for the obvious reason 
that the American standard of living is tied 
up with Government policy. This belief has 
not been matched always by political com- 
petence. The need for political action goes 
back to the founding of the A. F. of L.—when 
it was plain that policies were then fre- 
quently made by legislators and politicians 
refiecting big industry. Congressmen and 
Senators came out of the legal and financial 
stables of these huge enterprises. For labor, 
political action became a matter of self- 
defense, 

This week, General Electric has issued the 
latest of its directives to its executives: Get 
into politics—from the local level up. Ques- 
tion: If General Electric pushes into politics, 
with all its billions, its huge network of 
plants and banking interests, how can it 
object with a straight face to organized 
labor’s activity in the field? 

The facts are clear: Business has always 
been in politics. American labor—except in 
a few exceptional cases—has never yet had 
the same effectiveness in the political arena. 
What business fears is that organized labor 
will become more effective as the union mem- 
bers begin to understand how profoundly 
political participation affects their interests. 
Right now, labor’s political power is exag- 
gerated, but its political potential has busl- 
ness scared. 








Medical Mission Sponsored by Baptist 
World Alliance, Headed by Dr. Robert 
A. Hingson, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Take Dramatic Story of Jet le 
oculation to Peoples Around the World 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


i OF OHIO f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10,1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. =. Speaker, in April 
of this year I inse am ‘ 
on jet inoculation as a public health tool 
in the control of contagion an@ 
demics. At that time I told also 
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successful mass polio and in- 
oe inoculation programs carried out 
tast year by the post office employees of 
the greater Cleveland area in coopera~ 
tion with Western Reserve University 
of Medicine. 
oe important and exciting medical 
mission is now taking the story of jet 
jnoculation and other modern methods 
and drugs to peoples around the world. 
nsored by the Baptist World Alliance 
and headed by Dr. Robert A. Hingson, of 
Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, the mission left San Francisco in 
June. Accompanying the group as its 
only reporter is Mrs. Josephine Robert- 
son, veteran medical reporter for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, whose colorful 
stories are being serialized in their 
columns. : 

Other members of the team are: Dr. 
and Mrs. John C. P. Cleland, surgeon 
and obstetrician from Oregon; Dr. and 
Mrs. Gobe A. Payne, pediatrician from 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; Dr. and Mrs, Eugene 
H. Dibble, director, John A, Andrew 
Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. 
Edward C. Dixon, documentary photog- 
rapher for mission, Cleveland; and Mr. 
John C. Lawson, sales manager, Z. & W. 
Manufacturing Corp., Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that my col- 
leagues would like to know something of 
the adventures of the mission as it travels 
from country to country, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include with my remarks 
an editorial and news item from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 24 to- 
gether with the first report of Mrs. Rob- 
ertson. Subsequently it is my hope to 
insert the entire series of articles: 

PLAIN DeaLER WriTER GOES ON WoRLD 

MEDICAL TOUR 

The Plain Dealer has assigned Josephine 
Robertson, its medical reporter for the last 
20 years, to accompany the volunteer med- 
ical mission sponsored by the Baptist World 
Alliance in its coming around-the-world 
flight and report its progress through Asia 
and Africa. 

This mission is the first of its kind and 
is expected to set a pattern for mutual med- 
ical aid through the world. It is a person- 
to-person movement that seeks to make 
medicine more effective and reach out to 
more and more of the earth’s people. 

It may become an important historical 
event in the direction of international friend- 
ship and world peace. Many such teams are 
expected to follow its precedent. 

The mission will not be concerned with 
religious, racial, or political differences, but 
only with whether a human being is sick 
and needs help. It will include Negro as 
Well as white members and will represent 
various Christian denominations. 

It is an attempt to break through differ- 
ences, to meet world neighbors in friendship 
and work with them in this humanitarian 
field of agreement—namely, healing. 

Mrs. Robertson will be the only medical 
Writer on the mission team. She will air- 
mail accounts of its work from many places, 
beginning with Honolulu. 

7 ee ey continues thus: Tokyo, Seoul, 
‘aan ae. Manila, Iloilo, Rangoon, Moul- 
. uti, Calcutta, Delhi, Teheran, 
oon Zurich, Brussels, Athens, Beirut, 
‘rusalem, Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi, Jo- 
burg, Durban, Leopoldville, Brazza- 


Tag, Lambarene, Lagos, Kano, Barcelona, 


id, Lisbon, New York. 
The mission leaves San Francisco Tuesday. 
8. Mills, president of Western Reserve 
versity, hailed the round-the-world flight 
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on behalf of medicine as being “in the best 
tradition of American world responsibility.” 

“We are proud that Dr. Robert A. Hingson, 
director of anesthesia at Western Reserve 
University’s medical school, is a member of 
the mission,” Dr. Millis said. 

“The Cleveland Plain Dealer has a long 
history of reporting faithfully and accurately 
developments in medical care to the com- 
munity. 

“It is to be congratulated for extending 
its interest and concern to the world com- 
munity by sending its medical writer, Joseph- 
ine Robertson, with the mission. 

“We live in a time which demands tangible 
manifestation of the fact that all men are 
brothers. This world medical mission is a 
true expression of the desire of private citi- 
zens of the United States to share the bene- 
fits of advanced medical care with their 
fellow men.” 





MEDICAL MISSION TEAM BRIEFED 5 Hours 
Prior TO HopPorr 


(By Josephine Robertson) 


San Francisco, CaLiF., June 23.—After a 
5-hour briefing at the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
our around-the-world medical mission team 
is armed with admonitions for its unique 
humanitarian adventure. 

We are scheduled to set forth upon it by 
plane to Honolulu, leaving on the last min- 
ute of tomorrow. 

The admonitions concerned health hazards 
and conduct. Dr. Robert A. Hingson re- 
minded us that the mission involved danger 
to all. The Western Reserve University pro- 
fessor is head of the mission. 


READS LONG LETTER 
“We will go into the slums and jungles,” 


‘he said. “We will get our hands dirty. Some 


of us may not get back. Some of us may 
get sick and have to be left behind. Our 
job is to go on, once we have put our hand 
to the plow. If any of you think your de- 
cision was unwise, now is the time to with- 
draw.” 

No one spoke up. 

A long letter from Dr. Robert S. Denny, 
associate secretary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance, Washington, was given to each mis- 
sioner. The alliance is sponsoring the mis- 
sion. Dr. Gabe A. Payne, pediatrician and 
team member from Hopkinsville, Ky., read 
the letter aloud. 

“Expect a certain percentage of things to 
go wrong,” he read. “Things go wrong when 
traveling in the United States. When they 
go wrong, smile and say: “That’s the way the 
Ball bounces.’ * * * 

“Wait to complain. Wait to criticize. 
Wait to condemn. Hurry to praise. * * * 
On duty and off, if you ever get off, which 
I doubt, avoid every appearance of evil. * * * 
The places you go, the things you do, the 
things you say. 

“In some mission areas smoking is taboo. 
Then refrain. I would strongly suggest that 
you refrain from drinking any alcoholic bev- 
erages.” 

URGES CHECK OF CUSTOMS 

“You ladies will want to check the local 
customs on makeup and whether to wear 
hats and dresses with sleeves. * * * You will 
go to some places where you take off your 
shoes to enter. Don’t make fun of this. To 
these people this is holy ground. Other peo- 
ple will have strong convictions about smok- 
ing, drinking, maybe dancing. Check the 
loca] ground rules and conduct yourselves ac- 
cordingly. * * * 

“What has religious cohnotation to one 
people may not to another. Even though 
you may differ with it, respect it. * * * Re- 
member we believe in every man’s inalienable 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.” 

Dr. Denny defined the purpose of the team 
in this sentence: “You are looking for the 
needy areas of the world, and you will seek 
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to bring the resources of the world to meet 
these needs, both while you are there and 
when you come home.” 

His letter concluded with a statement that 
the team would get more from the trip than 
the people served, since Christianity when 
given away left more than before for the 
giver. 

WRAP-UP FOR DR. CLELAND 

Dr. John Cleland, surgeon, obstetrician and 
team member from Oregon City, Oreg., said 
that his part in the mission Tepresented the 
culmination of his life and destiny, and that 
it was in that spirit that he hoped to co- 
operate with the other members. 

There is an increasing ground swell of sup- 
port for the mission through contributions of 
medical supplies, and funds for their de- 
livery to the appropriate places for the team’s 
use. Gifts have passed the $300,000 mark. 
After the team’s departure, supplies may still 
be contributed through Dr. Denny’s office at 
the Baptist World Alliance headquarters in 
Washington. 

The briefing was held in a suite furnished 
by Edward C. Dixon, a documentary photog- 
rapher for the mission and president of Con- 
tinental Hospital Industries, Inc., of Cleve- 
land. 





PLAIN DEALER WRITER To BE ENVOY OF PRESI- 
DENT—MRrsS. ROBERTSON TO REPRESENT IKE 
Group 


A letter on the way to Tokyo will appoint 
Josephine Robertson, Plain Dealer medical 
reporter, good-will ambassador for President 
Eisenhower's People-to-People Committee. 

Mrs. Robertson left Cleveland last week on 
an around-the-world medicai mission to Asia 
and Africa. Mrs. Robertson is the only medi- 
cal writer on the mission team. 

The letter from the Committee will reach 
Mrs. Robertson in Tokyo next week. Mrs. 
C. R. Henderlider, director of volunteers at 
Euclid-Glenville Hospital and a member of 
the President’s Committee, said yesterday. 

“It will serve as an introduction to every- 
body in the areas where Mrs. Robertson is 
visiting,” she added. “This mission is the 
kind of thing we of the People-to-People 
Committee have dreamed of—people of the 
profession becoming acquainted with people 
of the same profession in other countries.” 

The only Clevelander to serve on the Presi- 
dent’s Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped 
Committee, Mr. Henderlider has traveled 
around the world and is convinced that ex- 
change of information on a global basis en- 
genders friendships among the peoples of the 
world. 

“This is a perfect deal,” she said, speaking 
of the medical mission project preparing to 
launch it globe-girdling journey today from 
San Francisco. 

The President’s Committee functions un- 
der the aegis of the State and Labor Depart- 
ments. Its 150 members represent every sec- 
tion of the United States. 





EXCITING MEDICAL MISSION 


Today an exciting medical mission will 
start from San Francisco on an around-the- 
world tour, and Cleveland wili have a spe- 
cial interest in its work. 

It will be headed by Dr. Robert A. Hing- 
son of this city and will include several 
other Clevelanders. The Plain Dealer is 
proud that its medical reporter, Mrs. 
Josephine. Robertson, will accompany the 
mission, the only newspaper representative 
on its roster. 

The mission, sponsored by the Baptist 
World Alliance, but with adherents of 
numerous faiths among its team, will show 
physicians and civilians’ in many foreign 
lands how American medicine does its work. 
New vaccines, equipment and procedures 
will be used; medicines and apparatus will 
be donated where they will do the most 
good. 
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This is American private initiative at 
its best. The good that may result from 
it in saving lives and developing new pat- 
terns of medical education in faraway 
places will eddy on, long after the tour is 
complete. It is hoped that other teams 
later will follow. 

This work reminds us of words recently 
spoken by John T. Connor, president of 
Merek & Co., Inc., before the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association: “Let us remem- 
ber that in the-tong stretch of history, dis- 
ease has ranked with hunger as man’s 
worst enemy. War, so far, has run @ poor 
third.” 

Connor then quoted Thomas A. Dooley, 
the young Navy doctor who in 1954 helped 
poor people of Vietnam fleeing the Com- 
munists. Dr. Dooley, who recently visited 
Cleveland, wrote: 

“We had witnessed the power of medi- 
cal aid to reach the hearts and souls of 
a nation. We had seen it translate the 
brotherhood of man into a reality plain 
people could understand. 

“It made me proud to be an American 


doctor. But it also left me baffied. For 
why did our foreign aid planners, with 
their billion-dollar projects, ignore the 


enormous possibilities of medical aid? Since 
those possibilities were Christlike in power 
and simplicity, I could not understand it.” 

Connor, in the bulk of his speech, out- 
lined Russian medicine and noted: “Should 
the Soviet Union continue its present rate 
of progress for another 5 years and then 
start exporting trained medical teams to sell 
communism as the only way to fight dis- 
ease, it will surely be treading on our tails 
as we search for friends among the under- 
developed people of the world.” 

An added beauty of the medical tour 
starting out from’ San Francisco tonight is 
that it has no political strings attached, no 
commitments to sell an ism. Its purpose 
is to help and to instruct. May God be 
with it, for it is Christlike in power and 
simplicity. 





Community Facilities Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the motion to adopt the rule making the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 in 
order, I was not recorded as voting for 
or against the rule but with a general 
pair. 

It is my desire to make plain the rea- 
son for such action on my part. I am 
in favor of the general purpose or objec- 
tive of legislation to assist needy muni- 
cipalities in obtaining necessary facilities 
such as ‘water, sewerage, and other pub- 
lic works. In many instances it has been 
shown that such could not be obtained, 
particularly by small municipalities, 
without the payment of an exorbitant 
rate of interest and, in some cases, the 
necessary loans to finance such were not 
procurable at any price. I would gladly 
vote for such legislation in a reasonable 
amount and with reasonable limitations. 
However, the bill reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, and, which this rule would bring 
up for consideration (S. 3497), is so un- 
reasonable in many particulars that I 
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deem it wise to require the committee to 
give f er consideration to the subject 
and refort a more realistic bill. 

The best evidence that. the bill was 
not what it should have been:can be 
drawn from the fact that the chairman 
of the committee addressed the House 
and announced that he would offer sev- 
eral amendments for the purpose of re- 
moving certain objectionable features. 
Of course, it was plain that this offer 
upon his part was with the evident in- 
tention of trying to get the rule for con- 
sideration of the bill adopted. This was 
a very unusual procedure and there was 
no certainty that the amendments he 
would offer would be adopted. If not, 
then we would still have an unsatisfac- 
tory bill. 

It seemed to me that the proper course 
for me to pursue under the circum- 
stances, being in favor of legislation on 
the subject, but not in favor of the par- 
ticular bill as offered, was to refrain 
from voting on the committee bill as of- 
fered, and await further action by the 
committee. It is my hope that the com- 
mittee will recognize not only the neces- 
sity for some legislation, but, that it must 
be reasonable in character as to the type 
of the facilities and terms upon which 
loans may be made, and the overall 
amount to be appropriated. .A bill that 
would meet these requirements would be 
entitled to more favorable consideration 
than was accorded the bill presently re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and, which the proposed 
rule would bring before us for consider- 
ation. 





Bipartisan Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a stanch supporter of bipartisanship 
in the conduct of our foreign relations, I 
was particularly impressed by an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News on Friday, July 25. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial: 

EIsENHOWER-TRUMAN-HOOVER 

There is great merit in the proposal of 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND that President 
Eisenhower call into consultation our two 
living .ex-Presidents, Herbert Hoover and 
Harry S. Truman. ; 

The United States, heading for another 
summit conference, desperately needs a clear 
and firm policy. We need national unity 
in support of whatever course is taken. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Truman, having car- 
ried the heavy responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency, are uniquely fitted to understand its 
trials. Mr. Truman, our last Democratic 
President, has upheld Mr. Eisenhower’s ac- 
tion in Lebanon. with patriotic disregard for 
partisan politics. 

Conferences among these three men would, 
in our opinion, increase the assurance of the 
country that what is being done must be 
done—that every resource is being used to 
assure that we act wisely. 
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The President has stated that tar 
military intervention in Lebanon may have 
serious consequences, which is a diplomatic 
way of saying it may lead to war, Another 
consequence might be appeasement which 
eventually, also, leads to war. 

This is a situation demandi extraordi. 
nary action. Though no one oa share the 
President’s final responsibility, his Predeces. 
sors should be able to help him, 

And he needs help because— 


THE UNITED STATES IS ON THE HOOK 


The United States Government ig 
along with the Soviet demand for 
summit conference not because it wants te, 
but because it has no choice. 

Khrushchev has President Eisenhower on g 
propaganda hook, and he can’t get Off for the 
moment. All of the Presidents logical ang 
patient explanations to our allies a 
summit meeting will do more harm 
good—like the Geneva summit conference 
unless there are preparatory 
proving Khrushchev’s good faith, are jgng 

The President can stand out ag: 
Khrushchev but he can’t stop the stampede 
of our allies, Prime Minister Macmillan has 
been forced to bow to summit demands of 
his British Labor Party critics. The nation. 
alistic Canadian Government insists on such 
a conference almost at any price. 

So we have been maneuvered again into 
an exceedingly dangerous position, where the 
President will be the butt of Khrushchey’s 
poisonous slanders as the guilty aggressor 
charges the innocent with his crimes, 

There is only one saving aspect, so far 
as we can see. This is the President's in- 
sistence that the summit meeting be held 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. This is an important move to 
what little power and prestige the U. N. has 
left after long sabotage by Russia and others, 

But even this U. N. gain is not yet assured. 
Though Khrushchev, Nasser,. Nehru and 
company have accepted the summit-U. ¥, 
link nominally, there are already signs they 
will try to evade it in fact. This requires 
close watching. 





Rafer Johnson Sets New World’s Record 
for the Decathlon Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 18,1958 ~ 


_ Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, @ splet- 
did young Negro athlete from California 
has again demonstrated to the 
Union and other critics of our country 
that we produce the best, under a system 
of incentives and freedom which 
would label inefficient and d 

The athlete I refer to is Rafer Lewis 
Johnson, a resident of fe 
In recent games in Russia Rafer bestel 
all competition in the decathlon 
and in doing so established a new worlds 
record for the event and reinvested the 
United States with leadership in 6 field 
which was ¢arlier brought to @ high pois 
of United States leadership ty 
Mathias, of Tulare, Calif. ene 

Rafer is to be congratulated on me™ 
that his accomplishments are BMS) 
fined to the athletic field. He! 
dent leader at UCLA a 
otherwise. 
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‘Plagued Johnson in his col 
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ke reference to a story which 
cot in the July 29, 1958 edition of 
os New York Times which is a tribute 


greatest athlete: 
fh p.m. yesterday in Kingsburg, Calif., 
Mrs. Lewis Johnson, a short, hefty woman 
known to all as “Dimples,” was briskly iron- 
a basketful of clothes and listening to 
music on the radio, when the announcer cut 


id: 
— tarropt this broadcast to bring you 
an important bulletin from Moscow. Rafer 
Johnson, star athlete from UCLA, set & new 
world’s record for the decathlon. 

Mrs. Johnson smiled; she was happy, but 
not terribly surprised. Nor was anyone else 
in Kingsburg taken by surprise. In that 
central California town, population 2,310 
citizens, Rafer Lewis Johnson, 22, is regarded 
asa kind of Ulysses. 

SNAKES AND SPIDERS 


For the last 5 years the local sports writers 
have been trumpeting Johnson’s athletic 
» so much has been written, been said, 
and been repeated that nowadays his claquers 
merely retain an assured calm when Johnson 
it in. 
Piasn’s father, Lewis, a 6-foot 5-inch 
former railroad worker, said, “Ray (as he’s 
called by close associates) sure is a nice boy. 
He was always a playful child; always wore 
asmile. Main thing about him was he liked 
a litle joking, you know. He liked to buy 
those little rubber snakes, and, spiders, and 
set them down at the breakfast table. He’d 
get me upset; he’d get a big kick out of 
that.” 

Rafer Johnson was born in Dallas, Tex., the 
second of six children (the first born, a girl, 
died) to. Lewis and Elmer Johnson (Elmer’s 
father wanted a boy, and gave his daughter 
a boy’s name). Later she gained the nick- 
name “Dimples.” 

BOY WHO BROKE BATS 


Rafer shifted with his parents from city to 
city as a boy, and switched schools with the 
frequency of a career officer’s children. His 
father was not entirely happy with his jobs, 
but a decade ago, when they moved to Kings- 
burg, they finally settled down. 

“I recall Rafer as a grade school-kid,” said 
Benton Bowen, sports editor of the Kings- 
burg Recorder. He was a fine sandlot base- 
ball player, but we remembered him as a kid 
who broke bats. He hit the ball so hard that 
he was forever breaking bats,” 

His sterling achievements as a high school 
athlete established him as a celebrity in 
central California, and when he went to the 
University of California at Los Angeles he was 
& marked man. 

Through all his success, Rafer Johnson 
has maintained a quiet, modest disposition. 
He is supposed to have never had a street 
fight as a child, and when asked by Bowen 
last month how he liked Russia’s Vasily Kuz- 
hetsov, the man he beat yesterday, Johnson 
replied, “He’s a nice fellow. All the athletes 
I've ever met have been nice fellows.” 

Johnson never says anything controver- 
sial, has no stern opinions about anything, 
and is not generally regarded as good copy by 

reporters. Yet everybody likes him, 

And, in school, he is extraordinarily intelli- 
gent. He is president of the UCLA student 
— and maintains a close-to-A average. 
rong to become a dentist, having never 
any trouble with dentists in his life- 


QUICK TO LEARN 


Johnson picks up things faster and better 
of Olas athletes,” said Coach Ducky Drake, 
a § track team. “You tell him what 

and he can do it immediately. A lot.of 
are shy and look away when 


’re 
to you. Not Rafer. He is li te.” 
Injuries, mostly knee trouble, have 


lege years. He 


Went to the Olympics in 1956 with an in- 


jured knee. Still he finished second in the 
decathlon to Milt Campbell. 

Among the world’s shotputters, Johnson 
now is in a classless society: he is all alone 
at the top. He is a shotputter who can also 
run 100 yards in 9.8 seconds; the 220 in 22 
seconds; the 120-yard hurdles in 13.8 sec- 
onds, and the 220 low hurdles in 22.7. 

As a sprinter he has high jumped 6 feet 
2% inches, pole vaulted 12 feet 914 inches, 
and broad jumped 25 feet 5% inches. He 
also loves to ski, race boats, and take pic- 
tures. But he doesn’t like to have his own 
picture taken. 





A Sense of Congress Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future the President of the United 
States is expected to attend a summit 
meeting with Nikita Khrushchev and 
other world leaders. At that time one of 
the principal subjects of discussion will 
be the Middle East and the very real 
threat of war in that area. 

Certainly the question of Israel’s con- 
tinued existence will be raised. 

A first premise of American policy 
must be that there will be no sell-out of 
Israel. Israel’s right to continue to exist 
as a free independent sovereign nation 
with her territorial integrity preserved 
must be a basic American policy. There 
must be no compromise on Israel’s con- 
tinued free existence. 

Ten years ago the restoration of Israel 
was supported by the United States and 
other free world countries. America was 
among the first to recognize this new 
sister democracy. This nation, which 
has given haven and sanctuary to more 
than 900,000 Jews, reclaimed a desert 
wasteland, and developed a vigorous 
economy and free democratic institu- 
ae has earned its right to stay forever 

ree. 

Certainly the President must press for 
a program jointly with Russia in guar- 
anteeing the borders and territorial sov- 
ereignty of all nations in the area. A 
similar guaranty should be made 
through and by the United Nations. 

The conference should include discus- 
sion of assistance both by the United 
States and Russia independently, and 
through the U.N., in the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees who are causing grave 
economic and political disturbance dur- 
ing their period of meager existence 
privation and suffering in Jordan, the 
Gaza Strip and elsewhere. 

The discussion must include a serious 
effort to achieve a U. N. police force suf- 

“ficiently strong in number and in au- 
thority to prevent border raids, gun run- 
ning, and military operations of any sort 
large or small. Economic assistance 
should be offered to those nations which 
will assist in restoring peace to the area. 

To assist in this I am introducing a 
“sense of Congress resolution” in- the 
hope that other Members who feel as I 
do may express their views on this sub- 
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ject. I hope this will manifest the sense 
of the Congress and the people of the 
United States that there should be a real 
U.N. police force to deal with the tension 
and strife we see in the Mideast. 





Seaway Will Open Five Lakes Full of 
Rivals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E, DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the second of three ar- 
ticles by Mr. Eckert Goodman, which 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
on July 23, 1958, which deal with the 
effect of the opening of thé St. Lawrence 
seaway on the port of New York: 

SEAWAY WILL OPEN FIVE LAKES FULL or RIVALS 
(By Eckert .Goodman) 
(Second of three articles) 


The St. Lawrence seaway, whose opening 
next year will touch off incalculable new 
competition for the already hard-pressed 
port of New York, has been described as 
America’s fourth coast and a gateway to the 
world’s eighth sea. 

It has also been called one of interna- 
tional shipping’s biggest bundles of unknown 
quantities. 

A 360-mile-long chain of interlocking lakes, 
locks, canals, and dredged riverbed between 
Lake Erie and Montreal, it will provide a 
continuous 27-foot channel for ocean freight- 
ers. 

Thus the seaway is a vital link in a 2,400- 
mile inland waterway leading from the At- 
lantic Ocean north of Nova Scotia into the 
heart of America’s Midwest, which claims 
two-fifths of the country’s manufacturing 
and almost-half of its farm production. 

Disregarding the $650 million St. Law- 
rence power project, whose three dams now 
pen up in a 25-mile-long lake what used to 
be the International Rapids, the seaway is 
largely an improvement of an existing 14-foot 
waterway which has been in use on the St. 
Lawrence for over a half a century. 


IT’S BIG ENOUGH FOR MOST FREIGHTERS 


But its 27-foot depth and 7 new 800x80- 
foot locks_will enable an estimated three- 
fourths of the world’s ocean-going shipping 
to reach such inland cities as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and eventually Mil- 
waukee, and Duluth. 

The waterway’s joint United States- 
Canadian tolls committee has estimated that 
it will attract some 25 million tons of ship- 
ping in its first full year of operation and 
more than 50 million tons annually by 1967. 

Haif a dozen United States steamship com- 
panies, including the Grace, Isbrandtsen, and 
United States Lifes, have announced that 
they intend to operate’on the seaway; and its 
recent designation by the Maritime Admin- 
istration as part of essential foreign trade 
routes to Europe and South America assures 
them of operating subsidies. 

About 80 percent of seaway cargoes are 
initially expected to consist of bulk com- 
modities like wheat, coal, and iron ore. But 
there are confident predictions that the pro- 
portion of high révenue producing general 
cargo, which every port on the Great Lakes 
is hoping to attract, will rise from a base 
of a million tons a year to nearly 7 million 
annually within a decade, 
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COULD COST US ABOUT 200,000 JOBS 


Five years ago, Port of New York Authority 
analysts estimated that the seaway could 
divert more than 3,500,000 tons of general 
cargo a year from New York, an amount 
which could ultimately result in a loss of 
200,000 jobs and a $1 billion payroll. 

Since the study was made, the figures have 
been revised downward, but it is still gen- 
erally agreed that the seaway will be a con- 
stant threat and could have a seriously dam- 
aging impact on the port’s foreign trade and, 
hence, the city’s whole economy. 

The main advantage, claimed for the sea- 
way is, of course, lower shipping costs. At 
present, the average Midwest shipper has to 
spend about as much to get his merchandise 
on a New York pier as it costs him to ship it 
to Europe. Even with toll charges and the 
extra distance they'll have to sail, steam- 
ship operators are sure they can do a lot 
better than that—and some of them seem to 
have more or less proved the point. 


INLAND STUDY SHOWS A 20 PERCENT TO 40 
PERCENT SAVING 


A group of Great Lakes manufacturers re- 
cently announced that a careful study, in- 
cluding generous allowance for unknown 
factors, had convinced them that the seaway 
would reduce their freight costs to Europe 
by between 20 percent and 40 percent, de- 
pending on the type of commodity. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer has reported 
that he saved $5,000 in transportation 
charges by shipping a power shovel to France 
abroad one of the small, specially built for- 
eign freighters which have been plying the 
St. Lawrence for years. And another claims 
an economy of $30,000 on the piecemeal 
movement of a medium sized cement plant to 
Spain by the same little ships. 

Midwestern seaport enthusiasts also like to 
point out that, by seaway, Cleveland will be 
200 miles closer to Hamburg, Germany, than 
New York, and Duluth is almost 500 miles 
nearer Rotterdam by water alone than via 
New York by rail and water. 


AND NOW: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


But even the most ardent seaway devotees 
are forced to admit that all is not clear sail- 
ing ahead, and a good deal remains to be 
spent and done if the trade route is to meas- 
ure up to their highest expectations. Here 
are some of the problems: 

1. The seaway will be closed down every 
year for 4 months, between early December 
and mid-April, by ice plus winter storms 
which make inland navigation hazardous. 

2. The 27-year-old Welland Canal, which 
circumvents Niagara Falls and its rapids by 
lifting and lowering ships 326 feet in 8 locks 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is already 
jampacked on occasion and could easily be- 
come, with its partially one-way passage, a 
serious bottleneck. 

3. The seaway’s 27-foot-deep channel—in 
contrast with New York Harbor’s 45 feet and 
Philadelphia’s 37—cannot be safely navi- 
gated by ships with more than 2514 feet of 
draft, and is too shallow to admit more than 
5 percent of today’s American merchant ma- 
rine freighters fully loaded. 

4. It will cost at least $141 million in Fed- 
eral expenditures to dredge deeper channels 
between the Great Lakes and leading into 
its harbors, and an outlay of some $100 mil- 
lion more by the 57 ports themselves to open 
the entire 2,400-mile route to sizable ocean 
commerce. 

5. It is still hard to estimate ship opera- 
tion costs accurately because definite tolls, 
while suggested, have not yet been set, and 
use of the present waterway is free. 

6. A whole new midwestern maritime in- 
dustry must be created and trained to in- 
sure efficient financing, insuring, forwarding, 
and handling of foreign general cargo. 


BUT SEAWAYERS SAY THEY HAVE ANSWERS 


But seaway proponents claim to have an- 
Swers to most of these problems, During 
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the winftr, while the St. Lawrence is closed 
down, they explain, bulk cargoes can be 
safely and economically stored; and rail- 
roads and trucks can be reutilized, even at 
their threatened higher rates, to transport 
general cargo to eastern seaports. 

Besides, a method of preventing ice from 
forming by the release of air bubbles from 
underwater pipes has proved successful in 
certain Canadian and Scandinavian harbors, 
and eventually it may even be feasible to 
pump relatively warm water from the Great 
Lakes into the river to keep it from freezing 
over. 

The capacity of the Welland Canal, which 
supposedly can handle double the 23 million 
tons of shipping a year it now accommodates, 
can be doubled again by construction of a 
mew set of parallel locks, when traffic war- 
rants the expense. Meanwhile a schedule 
can, perhaps, be worked out to prevent traffic 
jams. 

As for the seaway’s 27-foot depth, most 
steamship companies say they can operate 
their freighters profitably even if they aren’t 
loaded ‘down to their Plimsoll lines, by 
taking on and discharging portions of their 
load at Quebec and Montreal, or by carrying 
cargo which is bulky but relatively light. 
THEY'RE ORDERING SHIPS SPECIALLY FOR SEAWAY 


In addition, both Grace and United States 
Lines report that they have on order freight- 
ers specially designed for seaway use. This 
is also the case with several European com- 
panies, one of which, Holland’s Oranje Line, 
has announced that it will put two specially 
built cargo-passenger vessels into service be- 
tween Chicago and Rotterdam next summer. 

Contracts totaling $42 million for dredging 
and deepening Great Lake channels have al- 
ready been let by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and work is proceeding apace under 
supervision of the Army Engineers Corps in 
such farflung areas as the Detroit River and 
St. Mary’s River, which flows out of Lake 
Superior, 600 feet above sea level. 

The Great Lakes’ ports themselves have 
earmarked millions of dollars for waterfront 
reconstruction and harbor improvements, 
and are cautiously contemplating the ex- 
penditure of millions more. Chicago, for in- 
stance, which has embarked on a $37 million 
port-expansion program, anticipates spend- 
ing three times that amount within the next 
10 years. 

Milwaukee is in the midst of building an 
$i1 million pier and general cargo term- 
inal; Duluth has begun construction of a 
$10 million waterfront installation; and To- 
ledo, with a new $8 million railroad dock 
near completion, envisions spending $25 mil- 
lion more on port expansion as soon as it has 
been assured of a 27-foot channel. 

It’s in the export fields in which New 
York is now predominant—automobiles, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, 
steel products and fresh and frozen meat— 
that the port is apt to be most sorely chal- 
lenged by the seaway. 


WE NOW HAVE 83 PERCENT OF AUTO EXPORTS 


Last year 83.percent of the Nation’s auto- 
motive exports passed through the Port of 
New York. While most cars are shipped in 


knockdown condition for assembly after — 


arrival, some are not; and a Milwaukee busi- 
nessman pointed out a few weeks ago that 
from $160 to $200 a car was being saved on 
vehicles sent unboxéd from Great Lakes 
ports. 

Remarked the general manager of Willys 
Motors recently: “When it costs us $5.50 to 
get a jeep to the pier in Toledo, as against 


$53.62 when the port of New York is used, ‘ 


we are talking about a competitive advan- 
tage we thus have in the foreign country 
where the jeep is delivered.” 
THE GREAT LAKES ARE IN THE BIG LEAGUE 
Another ominous note for the future was 
sounded by President Lewis A. Lapham of 
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the Grace Line, speaking befor 
Wisconsin industrialiste: oe 
“The port of Milwaukee,” he advised 
“may not immediately rise to such fame as 
the Braves, but they are both in the big 
league to stay. 
“Ships always follow the cargo * * * and 
you need have no fear, the house 
the world’s fleets are in the lakes to stay," 








Social Security Amendments of 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13459) to in. 
crease benefits under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system, to 
improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise improve 
such system; to amend the public assistance 
and maternal and child health and wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security Act; 
and for other purposes. > 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
approval by the House by an almost 
unanimous vote of H. R. 13549, the 1958 
Social Security Act amendments, is a 
source of gratification to the Represent- 
ative from New York. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is to be 
commended for reporting this timely 
measure which will have a salutary effect 
on so many families. The infirm, the 
disabled and the penurious need sorely 
the financial assistance this bill will pro- 
vide, if enacted into law. 

It is an established fact that there has 
been an upward incidence in the cost of 
living since the benefit increase of 1954. 
To those people who have little monetary 
resourcefulness, any rise in the cost of 
living has painful results. The sorrow- 
ful letters received from many of my 
constituents bear testimony to this fact. 

Many felt that the $3 minimum it- 
crease should have been double that 
amount. But the Ways and Means 
Committee used good commonsense by 
doing all it could do, while at the same 
time keeping the social-security fund in 
balance. The bill provides a of 
increasing the tax revenue necessary to 
strengthen and maintain actuarially this _ 
valuable program. The 7 pereent il- 
crease may not be acceptable to all who 
favored an upward revision, but #% 
equitable and desirable in the light ofall 
the circumstances. 

Today our system of social security i 
an integral and accepted phase of ou 
life. Millions of citizens know tha 
when they reach a certain they 
will not have to depend on } for 
sustenance, but will enjoy the benefits 
of a trust fund to which they, thet 
employers and their Government ba 
contributed. Saige 

Even as the situation now is, thefts 
room for improvement. The payme™ 
generous though they are, remam-» 
quate for the costly demands 0 
day life. A study will have to 
as soon-as possible to ascerb 
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pe done to provide more adequate 
ents while at the same time keeping 

the system in balance with adequate 
contributions from future beneficiaries. 
It is my belief that the above-men- 
tioned measure constitutes a most timely 
and beneficial piece of legislation. It 
concerns millions of Americans; it affects 
the very mainstays of our system of 


economy. 





The Age of the Goof-Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
an experienced man to write the truths 
of life as enumerated in the sparkling 
editorial that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on May 27,°1958. It is 
plumb full of good sense and spells out 
everything the public has been thinking 
about. Everybody wants to be identified 
with a title, a high-sounding one that 
would awe the common mortal and 
please the family, especially the frau. 

Which reminds me that a certain 
friend of mine was given a sumptuous 
banquet attended by over 300 guests—he 
was being honored for having attained 
the high honor and trust reposed in him 
by the governor of the State—in ap- 
pointing him a notary public—the issu- 
ance of said certificate, at that time, to 
any citizen over 21 years of age and filing 
of a petition signed by 50 citizens with 
2 sponsors. Of course, many of the 
guests being of foreign birth and new 
arrivals conceived the idea that the pro- 
fessional status of the title “Notary Pub- 
lic’ in their homeland was the same 
namely as special avocate. Speaker 
after speaker, in his foreign tongue, 
eulogized the guest of honor for his lit- 
erary and legal attainments. I beg to 





State that the recipient of these super-. 


lative praises, had in his early youth 
manicured the floors of a kindergarten 
with a mop—what an education. 

_ The bank official family are no excep- 
tion with their junior classification of 
vice presidents. And the political bodies, 
with their chief engineer, chief assistant 
engineer, assistant engineer, and second 
assistant engineer; and then the chief, 
deputy chief, executive secretary to the 
chief, and in the administrative offices 
as the secretary to the executive assist- 
ant, secretary to the administrative as- 
sistant, and so it goes on. So let us 
enjoy the pleasing chuckles.of the suc- 
cinet editorial, the Age of the Goof-Off: 

THE.AGE OF THE Goor-OFrr 

“IT am skeptical,” the man said, “about 
this thing we are in * * ® this thing that 
. Pe to “saucer out” or “bottom out’— 

- cine < depression or whatever. 

ook. There never » 

sion before when prices eintioual ae, 
never was a depression before when 
ot money, but wouldn't take it out of 
, IT think the economists are wrong, 

use this is not an economic thing. I 
you People are just bored with us—with 
and me—with the things we sell, the way 
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we sell them. And it’s better to have a pros- 
pect furious with you, than to have him 
bored. 

“But mediocrity of salesmanship is only a 
part of our national pattern. For this, in 
America, is the great era of the goof-off, the 
age of the half-done job. The land from 
coast to coast is populated with laundrymen 
who won't iron shirts, with waiters who 
won’t serve, with carpenters who will come 
around someday maybe, with executives 
whose mind is on the golf course, with teach- 
ers who demand a single salary schedule so 
that achievement cannot be rewarded, nor 
poor work punished, with students who take 
cinch courses because the hard ones make 
them think, with spiritual delinquents of all 
kinds who have been triumphantly deter- 
mined to enjoy what was known until the 
present crisis as “the new leisure.” And the 
salesman who won’t sell is only a part of 
this overall mess. 

“TI think—and I hope to God it is true, 

“that our people are becoming sick of this 
goofing off. Maybe we are gradually begin- 
ning to realize that history is repeating it- 
self. The Russians are doing a wonderful 
job as the barbarians in our modern his- 
torical drama. But>we are outdoing them 
in our superlative imitation of Rome. We 
may lack a few of the refinements of Rome’s 
final decadence, but we do have the 2-hour 
lunch, the 3-day week, and the all-day coffee 
break. And, if you want to, you can buy 
for $275, a jewelled pill box with a built- 
in musical alarm that reminds you (but not 
too harshly) “that it’s time to take your 
tranquilizer.” 

Sounds like somebody who hates sales- 
men, doesn’t it? But it isn’t. The foregoing 
Dutch rub to salesmen was administered to 
the national sales convention here by a fellow 
who loves salesmen. He's one himself; 
Charlie Brower, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, the advertising firm that 
is to salesmanship what Dinah Shore is to 
showmanship. Mr. Brower’s words are ap- 
plicable, it seems to us, to ourselves and 
we suspect they might be read with profit by 
others in Washington, too. He has a solu- 
tion—not new, but still good; and also an 
alternative: 

“What you and I have to do; patiently, and 
day by day, is to teach those over whom we 
are given supervision, that work can be fun— 
that the only real reward that life offers 
is the thrill of achievement. 

. “We have got to work, or a stronger nation 
will put us to work.” 


Amen, Charlie. 





Omnibus Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus labor bill passed some time ago 
by the Senate has now been referred to 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee which, I understand, may under- 
take hearings next week. This bill con- 
tains a number of provisions which, I 
know, the House committee will want to 
study carefully: Some of these ques- 
tions are referred to in an editorial which 
appeared in the July 27 edition of the 
Sunday Times Signal, of Zanesville, 
Ohio. They are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The editorial is as follows: 
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' Omni-Bust 


The Kennedy-Ives omnibus labor-reform 
bill contains so many sleepers that it is a 
poor substitute for the bill Americans had 
the right to expect. 

This pseudo-reform bill ties the hands of 
employer and deprives their employees of a 
bona fide free choice. 

For example: 

It would be a crime for an employer, at 
a company dinner, to express his apprecia- 
tion to employees for the fact that they are 
still able to deal with each other. 

It would be a crime for an employer if 
he loans money to an employee or gives a 
wage increase or any other benefits during or 
before an organizing drive. 

It would, by making it a crime for an em- 
ployer to directly or indirectly influence an 
employee’s thinking, actually deprive the 
employees of their right to free choice to 
organize if they wish. - 

The bill, basically, means that the employer 
would have to remain silent. He would not 
know what or when to report to his em- 
ployees. 

Good employer-employee relations are 
based largely on communications. [If this 
right is abridged it can only breed misunder- 
standing, distrust, and suspicion. 

We do not believe that Americans want 
this kind of a labor bill. It will reform 
nothing; rather, it will place an even heavier 
burden on the men who make the jobs. 





The Case for a Standing U. N. Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the other body passed a sense of Con- 
gress resolution urging the United Na- 
tions to create a permanent U.N. police 
force. A motion to reconsider the action 
taken on this proposal was defeated yes- 
terday in the other body by a vote of 
66 to 14. 

Contemporaneously, a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
chaired by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CarNAHAN] held fruitful hearings on 
this vital question, and I am hopeful that 
favorable action will be taken by the 
committee—and the House—before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

An excellent statement of the case for 
a standing U. N. police force was pre- 
sented in the New York Times magazine 
last Sunday by Sir Leslie Munro, am- 
bassador from New Zealand to the 
United States, and that country’s perma- 
nent representative to the U. N. 

Ambassador Munro’s provocative arti- 
cle follows: 

THE CASE FoR A STANDING U. N. ARMY 

(By Sir Leslie Munro) 

During these critical days in the Middle 
East, all thoughtful men and women refiect, 
in an unhappily divided world, on the ways 
in which peace may be preserved. I believe 
that they are ready to take out an insurance 
policy. to avert a cataclysm. I further be- 
lieve that the imsurance policy is a perma- 
nent United Nations force. 

Reflect on this: On July 15 the United 
States landed a force of marines in Leba- 
non for these purposes as expressed by 
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President Eisenhower—“to protect American 
lives * * * and by their presence to assist 
the Government of Lebanon to preserve its 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence.” The President went on to say that 
he hoped “the United Nations would itself 
take measures which would be adequate to 
preserve the independence of Lebanon and 
permit of the early withdrawal of the United 
States forces.” 

In other words, Mr. Eisenhower asked for 
a United Nations force to replace the Amer- 
ican marines now in Lebanon. Moreover, 
the United Kingdom landed forces in Jordan 
which it is ready to withdraw as soon as the 
Security Council] is in a position to insure 
the protection of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Jordan. Surely 
these developments raise once again the 
question whether there should be a perma- 
nent United Nations Emergency Force in 
being. 

I think, first, that it is a matter of 
urgency for the General Assembly to have at 
its disposal a permanent corps of observers, 
ready at our headquarters in New York to go 
to any part of a disturbed world at the re- 
quest of a government threatened with ag- 
gression or subject to subversion. Secondly, 
I believe that the Assembly should consider 
the establishment of a force which would be 
immediately available on its authority, or on 
the authority of the Security Council and at 
the request of a sovereign government 
whose territories are in jeopardy. 

This force would be under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary-General, subject 
to the overall authority of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly created the force) or of the 
Security Council (in the unlikely event that 
the force was the creation of the Council, 
where the Soviet Union would probably veto 
its formation). I do not suggest that the 
international force be stationed in one place. 
Member states should agree to provide con- 
tingents immediately available for stationing 
in areas where tension has arisen. 

How large should such a force be? The 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt 
is close to 6,000 mean. The marines and 
other forces in Lebanon number 9,400 at the 
time of writing. There may be other areas 
requiring in the future a force of a size simi- 
lar to those now in’ Egypt and Lebanon. I 
would think that at a minimum the nucleus 
of a permanent force would be 20,000. 

Until such a force were called on, its cost 
would be borne by the various member states 
holding contingents available. When called 
into use, then the United Nations would have 
to discharge considerable costs, which in the 
case of the UNEF amount to approximately 
$20 million a year. 

I doubt that the force could be made up 
of troop contributions from the great powers. 
The differences among the great powers are, 
unfortunately, too serious to allow them to 
contribute except indirectly—perhaps by way 
of supply. I would hope that the small 
powers, which have played so great a part 
in the pacification of the Gaza strip, could 
now decide, through the Assembly, to make 
components available for a permanent force 
to be effective in any part of the world dis- 
turbed by a crisis. 

The purpose of such a force would be to 
stand as a symbol of the United Nations and 
to act as a deterrent. It. would assure the 
inviolability of frontiers; there are few ag- 
gressors who will flout public opinion in an 
area where an effective U. N. force is either 
functioning or is about to function. 

One concept of this force was set forth in 
that valuable book, Strengthening the United 
Nations, a report of the Commission To Study 
the Organization of Peace: “If UNEF were 
to be made permanent, and continued to 
enjoy the power of world nroral opinion, it 
might become a deterrent to local hostilities 
or to the spread of such conflicts into global 
catastrophes, It should remain lightly 
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armed, and would in no case be a combat 
force. It could not be used to fight a war 
to stop a war, but it would have certain 
peace-preserving functions. 


“A permanent force of this kind could be | 


used for observation, patrol and guard duty 
in troubled areas. It could patrol cease- 
fires, armistice demarcation lines and de- 
militarized zones, maintaining a separation 
of the parties and preventing breaches of 
the truce.” 

Lester Pearson of Canada, who played such 
& prominent part in the creation of the U. 
N. E. F., has made the following suggestion 
in respect to a peace supervision force: “By 
its very nature such a force would not be 
expected to fight its way into a country. 
Indeed, since it would be deployed upon 
recommendation of the United Nations, it 
could enter a country only with the con- 
sent of the government of that country. 
This consent would normally take the form 
of an agreement between the government 
concerned and the Secretary-General, acting 
on behalf of the United Nations. 

In a case of direct aggression, especially 
if it were one of magnitude, probably in the 
first instance forces of the great powers 
would be immediately involved and it would 
be only later that the permanent interna- 
tional force would be used. 

But the democracies have been much more 
successful in repelling direct aggression 
than they have in resisting subversion. The 
situations which can arise in respect of in- 
direct aggression are numerous and cannot 
be defined in advance. In fact, the very 
definition of aggression has proved one of 
greatest difficulty and controversy. 

A government may have been subverted 
and overthrown with startling rapidity. 
The question may then arise and be fiercely 
disputed as to whether what happened is 
a matter of purely domestic politics, I could 
imagine the Assembly being reluctant to 
call the emergency force into use in a mat- 
ter where there was a question whether it 
was domestic in character and where the 
Assembly would have to weigh the interna- 
tional consequences of an _ intervention 
which might lead to a third world war. 


In the case of Lebanon, had a permanent 
force been in being, and had its use been re- 
quested by the Lebanese Government, then 
I think +he Council or the Assembly, as the 
case may be, would have made the force 
availabl:. \ This seems to me an inevitable 
conclusion, since the Council did prove ready 
to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

The question of a U. N. force is as old as 
the U.N. itself. In the words of the charter, 
the Security Council may “take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary 
to maintain or restore international peace 
and security.” But because of the opposition 
of the Soviet Union and its power of veto in 
the Council, that body has been unable to 
create an international force disposable at 
its direction. 

As long ago as 1947, the Assembly of the 
U. N. considered the question of keeping 
order in Jerusalem. My predecessor as New 
Zealand Ambassador, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
said most forcefully, then and later, that 
whether the Assembly decided to create a 
trusteeship of Jerusalem or open a special 
temporary regime in the Holy City, the As- 
sembly would require means of enforcement 
of law and order, just as the enforcement of 
law and order is an essential requirement in 
every city of the world, however calm, how- 
ever peaceful. Apparently and unfortu- 
nately, Sir Carl was in advance of his time 
in suggesting an international force to jpre- 
serve the peace in and around Jerusalem. 
But in the light of subsequent events in that 
area, who can doubt that he was right? 

It is true that, following an aggression by 
North Korean troops in 1950, the Security 
Council did condemn this attack, and forces 
under the leadership of the United States 
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and consisting of men from 16 nations suc. 
cessfully repelled the aggression, 

forces formed a great fighting unit, but 
were not representative of the Uniteq Na- 
tions as a whole although they truly repre. 
sented its ideals and purposes. Their 
which was great, was not paid by the ¥ 
Nations. Their Commander in Chief was not 
subject to U.N. direction. 

Then came the Suez crisis of 1956. The 
force created subsequent to the intervention 
of the Anglo-French troops in Egypt ang-nx 
famous as UNEP, was not one provided 
permanent members of the Security Couneij 
It came from the smaller powers, as I be. 
lieve a new permanent force would have to 
come, ; 

The work that UNEF has done andcon- 
tinues to do is of far-reaching importance 
Through its supervision as a police force—not 
a fighting force—it has preserved peace. in 
two most contentious areas of the Middle 
East—in the Gaza Strip and the area of 
Sharm el Sheikh. Fortunately UNEP stil] 
remains in these areas. 

Several difficulties arise in respect to super- 
visory forces like UNEF which are created by 
the Assembly and not by the Security Coun. 
cil. In the first place, the normal p 
tion appears.to be that they can remain in 
the country where they are established -only 
so long as the government of that country 
thinks fit. One can respect this presumption 
because a sovereign state is entitled at will to 
have its territories free of all foreign troops, 
But in the modern world and in situations 
such as that of Suez, it seems that we-may 
have to revise our notions of sovereignty, 
Certainly it was the view of my government 
in 1957 that the departure of UNEF from 
Egyptian territory should be a matter for 
the Assembly to decide—by a two-thirds ma- 
jority—not Egypt or any other country, ° 

A second difficulty is the cost of forces like 
UNEF, which is very considerable. But con- 
siderable as it is—the yearly cost of UNEF 
is roughly half the annual budget of the 
United Nations—this cost is a trifling insur- 
ance premium against the risk of war. It was 
not without some trouble that the Assembly 
last year passed a resolution, opposed by the 
Communist bloc, whereby the expenses of 
UNEP are to be borne by the members of the 
United Nations in accordance with the scales 
of assessments adopted by the General As- 
sembly for the financial years 1957 and 1958. 
The passing*of this resolution insured that 
the maintenance of UNEF should be 4 ¢dl- 
lective responsibility, resting on the full 
membership of the United Nations. 

This is the principle of financial responsi- 
bility which I would advocate if a permanent 
United Nations force were to be established 
by the Assembly. The reluctance of many 
nations to meet the bill for a permanent in- 
ternational force is, I am afraid, one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of its estal- 
lishment. 

Even if a permanent international force 
were established, there would be critics who. 
would say that the United Nations would not 
act with sufficient speed to use it. There 
is, of course, much substance to this criti 
cism. Prime Minister Macmillan, in the 
House of Commons, said that his Government 
in sending troops to Jordan could not wait 
for the United Nations, which in any ise 
had no available force. On the other hand, 
under the impact of urgency and crisis, the 
United Nations did act with great enemy 
and speed in the Suez situation. 

For all the criticisms and all the difficul- 
ties, I still think that the attempt t0 


a permanent international force ona Br 


manent team of observers must be mi 
respect the view of those who say that 
U. N. should proceed on an ad hoc ® 
dealing with each crisis as it arises ap 
ing for contributions to an inter 
force as it is require. But have n0® 
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when this article is published a 
comp flchacent will be in session. Such a 
session can deal only with the matters for 
which it is summoned. Thus, the special 
Assembly could not set up a permanent 
force. But the regular Assembly, which will 
meet in September, will have before it from 
the Secretary General a study of the ex- 
ience derived from the establishment and 
operation of U.N. B. F. This study could 
serve as a basis for Assembly action. 

The next regular Assembly faces an im- 
mense responsibility, in which leadership 
will be expected from the great powers on 
the establishment of a permanent force on 
something like the lines I have proposed. 
The need is great. The time may be short. 





Another First for Private Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ample of what private business can and 
will do under proper public utility com- 
mission regulation came to light in a 
very dramatic manner last week. It was 
the announcement that Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., which operates under Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission regu-~ ' 
lation, plans to produce electric power 
from the natural steam of geysers lo- 
cated in Sonoma County in the First 
Congressional District of California. 

It is another first for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. This will be the world’s 
first all privately financed geothermal’ 
plant. Other outstanding firsts for this 
Same publicly regulated company include 
the all privately financed nuclear electric 
powerplant at Vallecitos and the plan 


‘for a 60,000-kilowatt nuclear plant to be 


placed in operation near Eureka, Calif. 

Of course, these™facts do not please 
the Federal or nothing advocates. They 
believe such progress can be made only 
by Government-owned plants. They are 
the same group that oppose partnership 
development of the Trinity River project. 
They say the only way the public can 
be protected is for the Government to 
do the job, but actual experience in Cali- 
fo proves this te be untrue. 

A full account of this important new 
development of private power was 
printed in many of the newspapers of 
California, and under leave to extend my 


- Temarks, I wish to include one of these 


news stories from the Santa Rosa Press- 
Democrat of July 23, 1958: 
Paciric Gas & ELEctric Co. To Bory Stream 
POWER PLANT AT GEYSERS 
Tue Bic Grrsers.—Pacifie Gas & Electric 
Co, has announced plans to produce electric 
power from natural steam from the steam 


_ Co. will “take all we can produce.” 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co. engineers—whom 
he described as real happy with the develop- 
ment are designing the special low-pressure 
power plant now, he said. 

The letter of intent signed by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. brings to fruition predic- 
tions by Thermal Power Co. made early last 

ear, 

F Thermal Power Co., the developers of the 
natural steam, and Magma Power Co., which 
has the lease on the property, have agreed 
to supply steam to the plant at 100 pounds 
pressure and a temperature of 348 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., it was learned, 
plans to run a 30,000-kilowatt capacity line 
out of the area in the first stage of the de- 
velopment. 

The first plant’s cost is estimated at $2 
million. The design, engineers say, will 
involve 50-year-old techniques because of 
the relatively low pressure available at the 
site. 

The development will be the first thermal 
power plant—power taken from the earth 
itself—in the United States, and will be the 
first privately financed thermal power de- 
velopment in the world. 

Government-subsidized plants are in op- 
eration in Italy, and similar developments 
are underway in New Zealand and Mexico. 

The letter of intent signed by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and Thermal Power Co. 
calls for further development of the steam- 
producing area. 

Mr. McMillan said Pacific Gas & Electric 
Esti- 
mates of the ultimate development here have 
been 200,000 kilowatts or more. 

The Magma Power Go. lease covers 7,000 
acres of land, owned by the Geysers De- 
velopment Co., the original firm that at- 
tempted, in the early 1920’s, to produce elec- 
tric power from the volcanic earth. 

The first wells—7 were drilled in 1922— 
were left to expend their energy in the steam 
geysers after promoters were unable to sell 
the power commercially. Present developers 
say that failure was due to an overabundance 
and low demand for electric power at that 
time. 

The actual source of the steam is believed 
to be primarily water from the rocks of the 
earth, heated by magma, or molten rock from 
the center of the earth which has in this area 
leaked near the surface. 





City Makes Strides in Fight for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the third and final 
article by Mr. Eckert Goodman which 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
on July 24, 1958, dealing with the effect 
of the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way.on the port of New York: 

Crry MAKES STRIDES IN FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Eckert Goodman) 
(Last of three articles) 

There is no question but that the port of 
New York is in healthier all-around con- 
dition today than it was a decade ago, when 
warning signs that if was on the down- 
grade were being given little more than nod- 
ding attention, and virtually nothing had 
yet been done to brake its impending slide. 
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It remains to be seen, however, how much 
lost time can be made up in an industry in 
which time is such a precious commodity 
that truck companies figure 10-minute traffic 
delays in their overall operating costs, and 
steamship lines take a loss of around $5,000 
for every day a freighter lies idle. 

Nevertheless, a great deal has already been 
accomplished in the way of improved water- 
front conditions, and a lot more is in the 
works or planned. Here are some highlights 
of New York’s port picture as it shapes up 
today, including both plus and minus as- 
pects: 

The bistate Port of New York Authority, 
which already controls 20 percent of the 
port’s deep-water, general-cargo piers, is well 
embarked on a tremendous 20-year, $380 mil- 
lion marine terminal and harbor develop- 
ment program, designed to provide new cargo- 
handling facilities and upland wharfage 
areas equal to any in the world. 


BROOKLYN WILL GET MORE BROAD PIERS 


broad piers—one has just been completed—in 
broad piers—1 has just been completed—in 
place of 25 obsolete, narrow ones, along a 
2-mile stretch of Brooklyn waterfront south 
of Brooklyn Bridge; (2) addition of 11 new 
ship berths and a 115-acre upland develop- 
ment at Port Newark, and (3) the dredging 
of 2 new, 35-foot harbor channels which will 
lead to a projected 703-acre terminal for 24 
vessels at Elizabeth, N. J. 

In addition, the city of New York, lifting 
anchor at last, is being carefully piloted by 
Marine and Aviation Department Commis- 
sioner Vincent A. G. O’Connor along a coun- 
cil-approved, 6-year, $200 million pier- 
construction course, to which $50 million has 
already been committed. 

The self-sustaining program envisions the 
replacement of 16 old North River piers with 
half as many modern ones, and the construc- 
tion of about a dozen additional piers in 
Brooklyn, and along the 134 miles of run- 
down East River Manhattan-side waterfront 
between Broad and Jackson Streets. 


ONE SOUR NOTE: HIGH RENTALS 


New North River terminals for the Cunard 
and United States Lines are included in the 
plans, along with a huge, square, four-berth 
pier now under construction for the Holland- 
America Line at thefoot of West Houston 
Street. 

The Holland-America setup, like two sim- 
ilar ones slated to be built by the city for 
Japan’s Mitsui Line and the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines on Gowanus Bay and Creek in 
Brooklyn, is designed to get pier traffic off 
crowded city streets. It will contain a spa- 
cious over-the-water court for trucks and 
cargo loading, and space for 725 parked cars 
on the roof. 

The only sour note in all this new port 
development is the fact that modern con- 
struction costs make the rental of such self- 
amortizing facilities relatively high, and 
lessees can only hope that the estimated 25 
percent to 40 percent they expect to save 
through more efficient cargo handling and 
faster turn-around will enable them to 
get by. 

Holland-America, for instance, has agreed 
to pay almost $144 million a year in rent (an 
amount which Port Authority cost experts 
have challenged as unrealistically low), and 
Moore-McCormack will be on the hook for 
$487,000. annually—more than twice what ‘it 
is paying for its two present Brooklyn piers. 

At the dedication of the Maersk Line’s new 
port authority-built terminal in Brooklyn 
last-June, A. P. Moller, managing owner of 
the steamship company, commented: 

“Our pier rent will be quite a good deal 
higher than hitherto * * * but we will just 
have to hope that handling of cargo will prove 
considerably cheaper than before, and that 
the much better facilities will bring us more 
cargo.” 
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HAIL LABOR PEACE AS BRIGHTEST SPOT 


Increasing improvement in labor peace and 
stability on the New York waterfront during 
the last 5 years has been hailed as the bright- 
est spot in the recent past and hope for the 
future of the port. 

Last year there were only 13 work stop- 
pages—none of them lasting over a day— 
compared with an annual average of 75 to 80 
strikes a few years ago, and an all-time high 
of 92. 

Largely responsible for the improvement 
has been the grievance machinery set up 
under recent contracts between the ILA and 
the 156-member New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, whose chairman is an indefatigable ex- 
newsman named Alexander P. Chopin. 

It provides for pier-level settlements, 
whenever possible, by official troubleshooters 
dispatched to the scene; hearings before a 
joint labor relations committee, and, if neces- 
sary, the submission of disputes to a mu- 
tually acceptable arbitrator. 

This year, however, there has been a series 
of jurisdictional strikes by white collar pier 
workers, picketings by teamsters and local- 
ized wildcat strikes. 

There’s still considerable disagreement 
about longshore seniority rights, hospital 
benefits, adtied safety precautions and the 
growth of automation in cargo handling. So 
there’s: no assurance that, despite contract 
provisions, serious labor trouble will not flare 
up at almost any time. 

However, last year’s signing of the eastern 
seaboard’s first master contract, binding on 
labor and the shipping industry from Port- 
land, Maine, to Hampton Roads, Va., offers a 
bonus advantage. 

It makes it unlikely that New York will 
ever again have to suffer from the loss of 
millions of tons of cargo to competing ports 
during a local strike—something which has 
happened on a number of occasions in the 
past. . 

The long-embattled, bistate waterfront 
commission, created 5 years ago to reform 
and regulate the longshore industry, is still 
vastly unpopular. 

It is particularly resented by employers of 
waterfront labor who are required to (as 
they put it) “shell out $2 million a year to be 
policed,” and money-grubbing bosses of cer- 
tain ILA locals who have found it harder to 
operate some of their more lucrative rackets 
and shakedowns. 

NOT AN INSTITUTION RUN BY INMATES 


But no disinterested port observer denies 
that however successful or unsuccessful the 
commission may have been in its efforts, it 
has charted paths through what was formerly 
an impenetrable jungle and created relative 
order out of what came close to being utter 
chaos. 

“Naturally,” remarked a former port offi- 
cial, “any agency with the power to suspend 
and revoke its own work permits and hiring 
licenses is going to be feared and hated. 

“Maybe the waterfront commission hasn’t 
always been right in its evaluation of crimi- 
nal records, curtailment of casual labor and 
substitution of hiring hall information cen- 
ters for pierhead shapeups. But it has been 
conservative in what it has done—and in 
any event the port of New York is no longer 
an institution being run by the inmates.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS TAKE SHARP DROP 


The commission also has helped to reduce 
pierhead pilferage, together with the small 
but vigilant security bureau, which was 
founded by maritime interests 11 years ago 
when waterfront larceny was at its height. 

Today, it’s generally agreed that losses 
through theft are less than $30 out of every 
$100,000 worth of cargo—about one-tenth of 
the annual losses claimed by New York de- 
partment stores from shoplifting or by hotels 
from stolen property. 

Since World War II, the percentage of in- 
surance claims for stolen cargo has dropped 
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from 8314 percent to 17 percent, and most 
marine underwriters agree that New York’s 
pilferage losses are now proportionately at 
least as low as those of any other general 
cargo port in the country. , 

Readjustment of the so-called rail differ- 
ential, which discriminates against New York 
by providing Midwest shippers with lower 
freight rates to and from southern ports, is 
currently under consideration by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. But even if 
that agency issues a favorable ruling, port 
authorities feel certain that the issue will 
be in litigation for several years. 

SEEKS UNIFORM PIER CHARGES 


The same thing probably applies to the 
Federal Maritime Board’s effort to set up uni- 
form standards for pier charges and services, 
so that railroad terminal operators in south- 
ern ports can’t offer steamship lines prefer- 
ential rates for the use of their facilities. 

Promotion of the port of New York had, 
until recently, been fostered virtually 100 
percent by the port authority, which. last 
spring opened new London and Zurich trade 
development offices, in addition to the four it 
operates in this country and a fifth in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Three years ago, however, Mayor Wagner 
established a 12-man city council on port 
development and promotion, and 1956 wit- 
nessed the creation of an industry-backed 
port resources information committee, which 
last winter issued a handsomely illustrated 
192-page New York port handbook. 

FIFTEEN GROUPS UNITE TO PROMOTE PORT 


Last year, 15 local trade and maritime 
agencies formed a joint committee for pro- 
motion of port of New York, currently under 
the chairmanship of William F. Giesen, hard- 
driving general manager of the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Port of New York. 

But the opposition has also grown formi- 
dable,- During the past 15 years, 13 compet- 
ing ports have opened trade promotion offices 
in the city, and steamship companies are in- 
creasingly establishing new Midwest head- 
quarters to push their seaway trade. 

What many maritime authorities feel is 
most urgently needed today is a single, co- 
operative well heeled port promotion cam- 
paign, designed to sell the advantages of 
New York all over the mercantile world. 
For the stakes are high, and time, for the 
world’s greatest port, is rapidly running out. 





Bishop Dagwell, Portland’s First Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, a short time ago, there came across 
my desk a booklet two-hundred-odd 
pages in length, mysteriously entitled 
“Twenty and Five-tenths Percent: A 
Compilation of Public Records—1,411 
Protestant Episcopal Rectors,” published 
by a so-called publishing committee, giv- 
ing as its address a post office box in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Listed inside the booklet were the 
names of many persons. Below the 
name of each person was set forth the 
names of various organizations and 
descriptions of public statements with 
which the individual had allegedly been 
affiliated. 





No statement of purpose is contained 
in the booklet. All is left to inn 
smear, and implied accusation that 
somehow the individual’s co ( 
with these organizations were 
to the security of the United States, 

These smear tactics, employing the 
well-known and equally well-discredited 
tactics of “guilt by association” should 
be roundly condemned. 

Listed in the booklet was the name of 
a man whom I have known and re. 
spected for a long time. He is the 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Ore. 
gon—a man loved and revered through. 
out my State—a man who has labored 
long and hard for causes which would 
be of maximum benefit to the 
His loyalty to his country has ever been 
beyond question. 

The bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon does not need me to rise to his 
defense. _He needs no defense. His life 
and his works speak eloquently of his 
character, his integrity, and his love of 
country. 

When, in February 1957, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Oregon, was 
awarded the B’nai B’rith brotherhood 
award, Rabbi Julius Nodel, of Portland, 
Oreg., had this to say to him: 

No person in this community is- better 
deserving of this award. Bishop Dagwell 
has literally practiced what he preached and 
never has limited his services to the sanctu- 
ary confines, 


Last January 15, the Portland Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., honored 
Bishop Dagwell as Portland’s “first citi- 
zen for 1957.” ‘The report of the realty 
board’s committee, which _ selected 
Bishop Dagwell for this very much de- 
served award, is a testimonial to a4 man 
whose life has been dedicated to the good 
of his fellow man and whose deeds are 
eloquent tribute to a man whom all 
Oregonians honor, respect, and admire. 

Vague innuendoes and smear 
will not detract from the good which 
Bishop Dagwell’s deeds have wrought in 
strengthening Oregon and the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the report of the realty board’s commit- 
tee which selected Bishop Dagwell as 
Portland’s first citizen for 1957 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

After several sessions where a considefable 
list of worthy names were considered, the 
seven members appointed to serve on the 
Portland Realty Board's secret 
voted unanimously, on the first formal bal- 
lot taken, to designate as Portland’s first 
citizen of the year 1957, the Right Reverend 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, who will retire 
next. July after 22 years of d 
service as Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 


Oregon. 
This is the second award bestowed this 


year on Bishop Dagwell, he, in both instances, 
being the first cleric ever so honored in Port- 
land. , 


field of inter-faith work and for “his 
influence and courage in making real 


religious idea of the fatherhood of God and 


last February declared winner of 
B’nai B'rith Brotherhood award. 

“No person in this community is i 
serving of this award,” 
Nodel in conferring the honor. “Bishop Dag- 

t he preached 


the brotherheod of man,” Bishop Dagwell ¥# 
the annua’ 


well has literally practiced wha 
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and never od — his services to the 
ctuary es. 

“ “s files of Portland’s newspapers 

The clipping 
are bulging with accounts of Bishop Dag- 
well’s long running fight for fair employment 

tices, better housing, civil rights and 
civic responsibilities. His has truly been a 
voice of wisdom and human understanding in 

community. 
aie Dagwell has been referred to as the 
editor’s dream who makes good newspaper 

by taking the “sacred cow” of public 
opinion and swinging it by the tail. The 
newspaper index file in the Portland Public 
Library contains 31 cards referring to inter- 
esting articles relating to Bishop Dagwell and 

tivities. : 
sen as the breaker of precedents, Ben- 
jamin Dagwell began his career in Portland 
by ignoring the custom that a new bishop 
should be consecrated in the field in which 
he had worked, being the first bishop in the 
history of the Oregon Diocese to take the sol- 
emn vows in Oregon. In explaining why 
he desired to part from the tradition estab- 
lished by his four predecessors, Bishop-elect 
Dagwell said, “I want to be in the presence 
of those with whom I am to labor when I 
take my vows and receive episcopal author- 
ity.” 
Tn 1940 while addressing the 52d annual 
diocesan convention, Bishop Dagwell again 
proved that he is not a man to let tradition 
stand in his way by advocating a streamlin- 
ing of church services, contending that the 
sermons and prayers dragged out and were 
too long. 

While he must soon retire from his offi- 
cial post in the church, Bishop Dagwell will 
not be lost to Portland. Last year a group 
of his admirers and friends formed a charita- 
ble organization to be known as the Benja- 
min Dagwell Foundation which was launched 
with contributions totaling $30,000. As ad- 
ditional sums accumulate in the foundation, 
funds may be used for a wide range of chari- 
table, social, welfare, health (including men- 
tal health) or educational purposes. Know- 
ing that Bishop Dagwell has been responsi- 
ble for many acts of kindness and charity, 
the foundation was formed to honor him, 
and he has agreed to remain in Portland 
after his retirement, on his 68th birthday, 
to serve as administrator of the foundation. 

When Benjamin Dagwell became bishop, 
he said he did not intend to occupy the 
sWivel chair in his office very much of the 
time and remarked that, being unmarried 
and not tied down with duties at home, it 
was his desire to travel over the diocese as 
extensively as possible in the hope that he 
might know every man, woman, and child in 
the diocese as a family. Recently it was re- 
ported that in 4 months’ time he had trav- 
eled 12,000 miles, 2,200 by ship, 4,500 by air, 
and the rest by automobile, driving much of 
this distance himself. During that time he 
visited 61 churches, some of them several 
times, and confirmed 750 persons at 57 serv- 
ices. Bishop Dagwell has been especially 
effective in persuading a number of local 
aot Pete seminaries and holy 

as he many you - 
jans through ae ee 

In addition to his work over the diocese, 
a Dagwell has served as president of 
ae of the Good Samaritan Hospital 

been greatly expanded and mod- 

ernized under his leadership, as president of 
the board of St. Helen’s Hall, the Good Sa- 
Re a2 Hospital in Corvallis and the Rogue 
ver Valley Hospital in Medford, For 7 years 
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Bishop Dagwell served on the National Coun- 
cil of Protestant Episcopal Churches. 

For a number of years Bishop Dagwell 
served as chairman of the Portland Housing 
Code Commission, a responsibility he ac- 
cepted because, he said, “I am interested in 
how my fellow man lives.” He has also served 
as chairman of the Fair Practices Commit- 
tee. Here in Portland our First Citizen has 


*served on a number of boards and directo- 


rates including Reed College, Goodwill In- 
dustries, Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
Portland Remedial Loan Association, Port- 
land Council of Churches, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and has served as a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Whitman College, 
and as a director of the Deaconess Training 
School in Berkeley, Calif. 

He has served on the governing board of 
Willamette View Manor, which is sponsored 
by the Methodist Church, and has worked 
earnestly and effectively in the organization 
campaign for the Rogue Valley Manor, a 284- 
apartment gtructure to be erected in Med- 
ford as a Christian home for people of mod- 
erate means under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
Churches of Oregon. Bishop Dagwell is a 
member of the Newcomen Society and chap- 
lain of the Oregon chapter of that disvin- 
guished organization. 

In referring to Bishop Dagwell at the 
service commemorating the 10th anniversary 
of his consecration, the late Bishop Matthews 
said, “Without ever losing his characteristic 
quality as primarily a religious leader, Bishop 
Dagwell has nevertheless exercised his un- 
usual gifts, mental, moral and spiritual, in 
matters of public concern. He is a Christian 


gentleman with never the breath of suspicion 


that he is a self-seeker in the tempting field 
of personal aggrandizement or publicity. He 
is indeed a leading citizen.” 

Though a man of great courage and deep 
convictions, Bishop Dagwell is essentially a 
quiet, gentle man with a shy, engaging smile 
and a delightful sense of humor. He is a 
capable leader and a highly efficient adminis- 
trator, but even when he is busily engaged in 
handling a difficult problem, he can cheer- 
fully endure an interruption and flash a 
twinkle in his eye as he grants some simple 
personal favor. Whenever he is called, be 
it at any hour of the day or night, he always 
responds promptly and graciously. 

Such are but a few of the admirable per- 
sonal traits of the modest yet eminent church 
leader who is loved throughout the west— 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, whom we are 
proud to salute and acclaim as Portland’s 
first citizen for the year 1957. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, the person 
ordering the same paying thé cost thereof 
(U. S. Gode, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 7 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money ‘order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washingtorf 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 


give information thereof to the Government 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNnGressIoNnaL Recogp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


{Streets northwest unless otherwise stated} 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va__.. 
Abernethy, Thomas G., 
Miss. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind_......- 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J_.- 
Albert, Carl, Okla_.._.._.- 5115 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C_. 
Alger, Bruce, Tezr......... 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 
Alien, £00 Bij fhe cacmnneinis University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn_..4000 Mass. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont.800 Crescent Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andrews, George W., Ala__.3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 
Anfuso, Victor L., N. Y.... 
Arends, Leslie C., Ill_....- 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 
Ashmore, Robert T., §. C_.- 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo___Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 
Auchincloss, James C., N.J_113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans... 
Ayres, William H., Ohio... 
Bailey, Cleveland M.,W.Va. 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn_.. 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 
Barden, Graham A., N. C_.2601 Woodley Pl. 
Baring, Walter S., Nev___.. 
Barrett, William A., Pa... 
Bass, Perkins, N. H...-.--. 
Bass, Hest, FEW. 6<.asseke 
Bates, William H., Mass_.. 
Baumhart, A. D., Jr., Ohio. 
Beamer, John V., Ind_---.-~ 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Becker, Frank J., N. Y-_-.. 
Beckworth, Lindley, Tezr_.. 
Belcher, Page, Okla_._.-.. 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla_..1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich___-.3718 Cardiff Rd., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, E. Y., S. Dak...--..- 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio... 
Blatnik, John A., Minn_... 
Blitch, Iris Faircloth 
(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La.....--.... 
Boland, Edward P., Mass__- 
Bolling, Richard, Mo__---- 3409 Lowell St. 
Bolton, Frances P.(Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Ohio 
Fonner, Herbert C., N. C_.-Calvert-Woodley 
J30sch, Albert H., N. Y_-.-. 
Pow, Frank T., Ohio_....- 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala_._-- The Washington 
Boyle, Charles A., Ill_..... 
Bray, William G., 
Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans... 
Brooks, Jack, TeS....<«<=<+ 
Brooks, Overton, La__.__-- 4413 46th St. 
Broomfield, William 6&., 
Mich. 
Brown, Charles H., Mo_...3606 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio._Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga__-._----- Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind_. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va__..-.. 
Buckley, Charles A., N. Y_. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idaho-_.. 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak. 
Burleson, Omar, Tez__.-- 22737 Devonshire 
Pl. 
Bush, Alvin R., Pa_.-.--.. 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va... 
Byrne, Emmet F., Jll_---.. 
Byrne, James A., Pa_..... 
Byrnes, John W., Wis_.-..- 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. J..... 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo..... 
Carnahan, A. 8. J., Mo..... 
Carrigg, Joseph L., Pa-..-. 
Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 


6278 29th St. 
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Celler, Emanuel, N. Y_.-.- The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E., 
Mich. 
Chelf, Frank, Ky..-----.. 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., I11_.1713. House Office 
Building 
Christopher, George H., Mo- 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


(Mrs.), Jil. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa_..-.-- 3735 Gunston Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ohio_....- The Jefferson 
Coad, Merwin, Jowa_--..-. 
Coffin, Pfank M., Maine... 
Collier, Harold R., Ili._--... 


Colmer, William M., Miss_-. 
Cooley, Harold D., N. C_..-2480 16th St. 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa... 
Coudert, Frederic R., Jr., 
Mw: YZ. 
Cramer, William C., Fla__--6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 
Cretella, Albert W., Conn_. 
Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 
Cunningham, Paul, Iowa... 
Curtin, Willard S., Pa_...-- 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass_._.3314 O St. 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo... 
Dague, Paul B., Pa_....--- 
Davis, Clifford, Tenn.....- 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 
Davis, James C., Ga__-.... 
Dawson, William A., Utah_. 
Dawson, William L., Zll_... 
Delaney, James J., N. Y---. 
Dellay, Vincent J., N. J---- 
Dennison, David S&., Jr., 
Ohio. 
Dent, John H., Pa_....-.-. 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind.-- 
Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 
Devereux, James P. S., Md. 
Dies, Martin, Tez_...-.---. 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 
Dingell, John D., Mich_--- 
Dixon, Henry Aldous, Utah_2828 Conn. Ave. 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. Y.--. 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass... 
Dooley, Edwin B., N. Y.---. 
Dorn, Francis E., N. Y_-.-. 
Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C.--- 
Dowdy, John, Ter_.-.----- 
Doyle, Clyde, Calif_-..---- 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 
Durham, Carl T., N. C.---- The Lee House 
Dwyer, Florence P. (Mrs.), 
N.J. 
Eberharter, Herman P., Pa-.3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 
Edmondson, Ed., Okla__._-.- 
Biliott, Carl, At6....cns<a0 
Engle, Clair, Calif._......-- 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 
Everett, Robert A., Tenn_.- 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn_..-...- 5044 Klingle St. 
Fallon, George H., Md_---.. 
Farbstein, Leonard, N. Y_.-. 


Fascell, Dante B., Fla__-.--. 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio_. 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa....--- 3725 Macomb St. 
Fino, Paul A., N. Y-------- 

Pisher, 0. T., TBS nancoap os! Calvert-Woodley 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa_-..-.-- TheCongressional 
Flynt, John J., Jr., Ga_.... 

Fogarty, John E., R. I..--- 1133 House Office 

Building 
Forand, Aime J., R. I_..--- 4108 Dresden St., 


Kensington, Md. . 


"Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich_.514 Crown View 


Dr., Alexandria, 


Forrester, E. L., Ga_-.....- 
Fountain, L. H., N. C_...-- The Westchester 
Frazier, James B., Jr., Tenn_ Fairfax Hotel 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 

N.J 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md_-.. 

Fulton, James G., Pa_..... 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md... 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va_....- 

Gathings, E. C., Ark....--- 6377 31st Pl. 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa_...-..-. 

George, Myron V., Kans_...3801 Rodman St. 










Glenn, Milton W., N. J-----Arlington Towers, 


Gordon, Thomas S., oo ston, Va, 
Granahan, Kathryn E, 
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rant, George M., Ala_._._ 4801 Conn 
Gray, Kenneth J., Ill_..__. bs 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg_. 
Green, William J;, Jr., Pa__ 

























































Gregory, Noble J., Ky_.....2401 © 
Griffin, Robert P.. Mich... ae Addr 
Griffiths, Martha W. to 
(Mrs.), Mich. 
Gross, H. R., Jowa....-.... Co 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 
Gwinn, Ralph W., N. Y_._. 
Hagen, Harlan, Calif... 
Hale, Robert, Maine... _- 2722 N St. 
Haley, James A., Fla_...... | 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind_..4926 Upton 8t, HO 
— Cecil M. (Mrs.), The Congressional 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va_..... IN TH 
Harris, Oren, Ark._....... 1627 M 
Harrison, Burr P., Va_.-_.. ar : 
Harrison, Robert D., Nebr_. Mr, 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind_.... ~--110 Maryland ask uw 
Ave. NE, in the 
Haskell, Harry G., Jr., Del_. 
Hays, Brooks, Ark_..-.---_ 314 2d St. SE, I mad 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_..__- 1323 Barger The 
Falls Church, was O01 
Healey, James C., N. Y_.... my as foll 
Hébert, F. Edward, La__..- 26 Cockrell St. 
Alexandria, Va. Greece 
Hemphill, Robert W., S. C_- FP. K 
Henderson, John E., Ohio.. Gove 
Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla____. Stat 
Heselton, John W., Mass... Carn 
Hess, William E., Ohio___-- Aucu 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif_- Fello 
Hill, William S., Colo..._.- 110 Maryland 





Ave. NE. 

Hillings,-Patrick J., Calif. 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa-_--100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich_.-100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif_..... 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa...-.. 

Holmes, Hal, Wash_.-...-.. 

Holt, Joe, Calif___........ 

Holtzman, Lester, N. Y..-. 

Horan, Walt, Wash_....--- 

Hosmer, Craig, Calif..__.-. 

Huddleston, George, Jr., 

Ala. 

Hull, W. R., Jr., Mo_....--- 

Hyde, DeWitt S., Md.------ 

Ikard, Frank, Tez....----- 

Jackson, Donald L., Calif_- 

James, Benjamin F., Pa_---200 C St. SE, 

Jarman, John, Okla_------ 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio_.The Mayflower 

Jennings, W. Pat, Va_-.---- 

Jensen, Ben F., lowa_----- 2120 16th St. 

Johansen, August E., Mich- 

Johnson, Lester R., Wis_.---3816 Pope St. 8% 

Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C- 


































Jones, Paul C., Mo_..----- 1111 Army Navy 
Dr., Ar. 
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Jones, Robert E., Ala_..--- 





Judd, Walter H., Minn_---- 3083 Ordway St. 
Karsten, Frank M., Mo---- 
Kean, Robert W., N. J----- 2435 Kalorama 
Road 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
to California Republican State Central 


Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I made at Sacramento yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

SrprecH OF UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR 
GoveRNoR OF CALIFORNIA, REPUBLICAN 
Stare CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING, STATE 
CarrroL BuiLDING, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
Avucust 3, 1958 
Fellow Californians, this historic chamber 

brings back nostalgic recollections of the 

first State Republican convention I attended 
as a delegate and subsequently my service 
as a State assemblyman 26 years ago. 

For more than half of my life I have 
sought, to the best of my ability, to serve 
the people of California as State assembly- 
man, State senator, and a Senator of the 
United States. 

For this experience and this opportunity 
I shall be eternally grateful to the people 
of this, my native State, as long as I shall 
live. 

On the world scene and in our Nation’s 
Capital at Washington, grave events are pro- 
ducing major decisions—decisions which, for 
better or for worse, will have a great bearing 
on the lives and activities of all of us. 

Our western civilization and our country 
are being challenged today as never before 
from without and from within. 

The bold experiment—representative gov- 
ermment—of our forefathers is confronted 
in our time by the destructive forces of com- 
munism, crime and complacency. 

The history of governments and peoples 
from the beginning of mankind to the pres- 
ent day shows that twin evils of decay and 
tyranny must always be recognized and 
fought by resolute citizens and their public 





The American blueprint for freedom—rec- 
ognition of a higher moral law to which gov- 
‘fnments are accountable, the Constitution 


“ot the United States with the separation of 


Powers between the legislative, executive and 
branches, and the division of powers 

the Federal and State Govern- 
ments—is being threatened by the growing 


of those who encour compro- 
mises of expediency, Y 2 


In 8 months’ time the 6 million voters of 


Our State will go to the Polls to make a de- 
cision that will have a great impact on them 
fd millions more in California for years 


to come, 

Before this day arrives, we must focus the 
en on — we stand for and 
Where pose lead their affairs ~~ 
Cepted by the electorate. — 


are entitled to know 
Saveniier<. this before and 


Appendix 


I want to discuss with you today what I 
believe to be three basic and fundamental 
questions: First, our objectives; second, our 
opposition this year; and third, a contro- 
versial issue. 

First: What do we propose as our objec- 
tives? I am not speaking here in terms of 
political success, for that is naturally the ob- 
jective of all political parties. 

I am speaking now-in the terms of objec- 
tives to serve all of the people of California. 
We could summarize in a phrase that our 
goal is to provide at the State and Federal 
level, the mos€ humane, responsible, efficient 
and economical government that dedicated 
and experienced public officials can provide. 

The problems of government in California 
now and for the foreseeable future are keyed 
to the population increases which within 20 
years will see us asthe largest State in the 
American Union. 

Today our State is an expanding industrial, 
commercial and agricultural empire, larger 
and more productive than many sovereign 
nations. It is larger than 56 of the 84 inde- 
pendent nations constituting the member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

In the next few years, our people face dif- 
ficult and critical problems of government 
and administration which demand in public 
service the highest performance ef compe- 
tent solution and deliberate and decisive 
action. 

We know that one of the most pressing 
problems in our State -government is the 
fiscal condition of our State treasury. Right 
now the necessary expenditures to operate 
our government are being met by borrow- 
ing from reserve funds set aside for other 
purposes. 

This takes me back to 1933 when I first 
went to the State legislature and at that 
time we also were faced with an unbalanced 
budget. As a member of the economy bloc, 
we made substantial reductions in govern- 
mental costs and we worked out a revised 
revenue system which met our basic require- 
ments for the next quarter of a century. 

In the central fields of business and agri- 
cultural development, in the promotion of 
industries, services and professions; in high- 
way, home, hospital, and recreational ex- 
pansion; in the control of crime and nar- 
cotics, our objectives will be to provide our 
citizens with government dedicated to ad- 
vance their well-being and not those of 
powerful political-pressure groups. 

In my judgment, there is a need now to 
reorganize the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and to eliminate a duplication and 
overlapping of responsibilities. The State 
under my administration will live within its 
income. 

With courage and common sense we can 
meet and solve the problems confronting our 
State and Nation. 

We want and we shall have a solution to 
our water problems so that all sections of our 
State will share the agricultural, industrial, 
and urban growth which they are destined 
to have. 

As Californians we want and we shall have 
an educational system second to none in the 
Nation. 

We must construct nearly 6,700 classrooms 
every year to take care of the proper needs 
of our school children. That amounts to 130 
new schools annually. We propose to give 
our educational needs the highest priority 
and to meet the challenge of new schools, 
additional teachers, and adequate financing. 

We want and we shall have an attractive 


economic climate to bring new industry into 
our State and to encourage present industry 
to expand its capital plant so that we may 
have more jobs at good wages for our con- 
stantly increasing population. 

We want and we shall havé strong and 
effective unions that are responsible to their 
members and to the general public as well. 

The power of certain national and inter- 
national labor organizations is increasing 
to the point where the selection of candidates 
for public office solely depends on their will- 
ingness to produce the programs outlined by 
the organization involved. 

Reported contributions from union organ- 
izations in 1956 showed that out of $1,078,822 
all but $3,925 went to the candidates of the 
Democratic Party. 

We want and we shall have safer highways 
for our motorists. This not only requires 
constant improvement in design and con- 
struction but it also requires the augmenta- 
tion of our California highway patrol. 

We want and we shall have a sound system 
of social security in keeping with our respon- 
sibilities and within our fiscal means. 

We want and we shall have a sound fiscal 
structure for our State government which re- 
quires a balanced budget, the maintenance of 
our State’s credit anda tax system that will 
attract and not repel the eapital for our 
growing needs. 

The labor boss allies of my opponent are 
the sponsors of proposition 17 which jeopar- 
dizes our State’s fiscal system, threatens our 
educational and social security progress and 
will repel new industry and capital from 
investing which is so essential for the crea- 
tion of new jobs. This measure should be 
overwhelmingly rejected. 

We want and we shall have protection for 
our children and ourselves from the threat 
of narcotics; from the growth of crime and 
violence which the shocking figures of the 
FBI revealed. 

The second basic question which deserves 
some discussion today is our political op- 
position. 

For my part, I intend to place the full 
light of the facts upon the vacillating ac- 
tions and the inconsistencies of my op- 
ponent both as a candidate for Governor and 
in carrying out his public responsibilities. 


“Buster” Brown and his imported Chicago 
machine-type political organization seek 
to impose a package deal on the historic 
Democratic Party and on the people of this 
State. This is not good for California. 

He has busted the historic Democratic 
Party and has been the instrumentality by 
which CIO-COPE is gaining control over 
his party. Their ultimate hope is to take 
over this State, Michigan fashion. 

In this campaign my opponent's public 
record will be given all the light it will 
stand. And it will not stand much. 

My opponent has been attorney general 
of this State for almost 8 years, with more 
powers than any law enforcement official 
in any of the 48 States. 

A survey of his record reveals that his 
performance of duty never catches up with 
either his public statements or his cam- 
paign promises. 

In the more than 7 years he has held the 
most powerful attorney general’s office 
among the 48 States our population has 
grown 32 percent; crime is up 76 percent; 
aggravated assault is up 112 percent; auto 
theft is up 130 percent; rape is up 100 per- 
cent; burglary is up 89 percent; man- 
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slaughter is up 70 percent; theft Is up 63 
percent, and robbery is up 58 percent. 

These are statistics in which we as Calli- 
fornians take no pride and they are indi- 
cative of the failure of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office under the incumbent to give 
the type of leadership from its chief legal 
officer that the State is entitled to have. 

He has stated in recent months that there 
is no organized criminal element in our 
State, but the head of the intelligence of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. testified 
before a committee of the Senate that mob- 
» sters and gangsters are moving into Cali- 
fornia’s industries and labor unions at an 
alarming rate. 

Californians have reason to be concerned 
by the reported influx of members of the 
eastern and midwest criminal syndicates into 
our State. There is ample reason to believe 
that they are seeking to gain control of 
some of our labor organizations and by the 
investment of underworld funds to penetrate 
the economic structure of California. The 
objective is the ultimate political domina- 
tion of our State. 

Our local police officials are among this 
Nation’s top crime fighters. They deserve 
maximum support for their first line battle 
to control the criminal menace and to render 
our people, homes, and communities safe in 
California. 

But the best efforts of our policemen and 
local public officials are handicapped unless 
effective and dedicated political leadership 
is provided. My opponent's record during 
the past 7 years shows his failure to pro- 
vide this leadership. 

The responsibilities of the governor as 
chief executive authority of this State are 
large. There are 8 constitutional offices, 24 
departments, 128 boards and commissions 
and 46 independent agencies. 

Under existing law, State narcotic enforce- 
ment comes under the attorney general. In 
recent months it has become obvious that 
not even this one office has received the 
necessary supervision or executive direction 
from the attorney generai. 

Recently he criticized the hardworking 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for allegedly 
presenting California‘s crime increases in 
an unjustifiable and unfavorable light. 

After charging the Bureau with using in- 
correct statistics, Brown’s own department 
released its crime statistics, and this re- 
vealed that the two crime reports differed 
in their crime increase rates by one-tenth of 
1 percent. 

During the 6 months prior to the primary 
election, my opponent was extremely busy 
getting around to all parts of the State and 
making political statements. He should have 
been devoting more time to the responsibil- 
ities of his office in view of the serious crime 
and narcotics problems in our State. 

In reading his public comments during that 
period, I was struck by the feeling that 
possibly there were two Mr. Browns—a 
northern Brown and a southern Brown. His 
statements on the same subject were dif- 
ferent in different places. 

I wonder if my opponent really believes the 
people of this State think such artful jug- 
gling is a qualification to be Governor of 
California. To a particular California au- 
dience in the North, Mr. Brown is a con- 
servative Democrat. To an audience in the 
South, he is a liberal Democrat. 

In Los Angeles, he is for a bill of rights 
for union members. In Albany, he believes 
such protections would destroy unions. 

In Los Angeles one day, Mr. Brown ad- 
vocates no increase in taxes. In Oakland 
the day before, he'stated we are going to have 
new taxes whether we like it or not. 

My opponent cannot fool all the people all 
of the time. And I intend tobe on the 
scene to help make sure that he doesn’t. 

The third and last basic question I want 
to discuss with you is a controversial issue. 
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The issue of voluntary unionism in Cali- 
fornia, or right to work as some call it, is a 
subject on which men of good intentions 
honestly differ. Os 

My views are known and I have not aban- 
doned them nor do I have any intention of 
so doing. 

I want to emphasize at this time what it 
is and what it is not. 

It involves the freedom of our working 
people and this basic human right should 
not be a partisan issue. 

Before you is the portrait of our first Re- 
publican President who spoke the eternal 
truth that this Nation cannot endure half 
slave and half free. 

In recent months our people have been 
dismayed and disturbed by the evidence of 
mounting corruption and arbitrary abuses 
of power among certain union barons. 

We recall Lord Acton’s warning that 
“power corrupts but absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

Unless the members of organized unions 
have the power to control their union offi- 
cers and curb the unscrupulous. activities 
of wrongdoing bosses, their reign of control 
and domination will place in jeopardy the 
future and well-being of not only union 
members but the entire fabric of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I would like to read a brief statement to 
you made by a prominent American in re- 
cent months: 

“We think of human bondage in the 
United States as a thing of the distant past, 
ended nearly a century ago. The grim fact 
is that in recent years there has grown up 
among us a new form of slavery—insidious, 
semisecret and sinister. 

“Today's captives are those rank-and-file 
union members who have fallen in helpless 
thrall to crooks and gangsters disguised un- 
der the title of ‘labor leaders’ or ‘employer 
representatives.’ ”’ 

Continuing with his statement, “from my 
study of the evidence, I estimate that those 
now in bondage must number more than 
1 million. Some put the figure as high as 
4 million—which happens to approximate 
the number of American slaves in 1860.” 

Now did Britt KNOWLAND make that state- 
ment? No. Did any Official of the Republi- 
can Party make that statement? No. Those 
are the comments of-a leading Democrat, 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, who as chairman 
of the Senate select committee investigat- 
ing such matters had just finished the first 
year’s work of that committee. 

The outlawing of compulsory unionism 
will put an end to the unhealthy conditions 
that are destroying the benefits of our union 
movement. It will place in the hands of 
each union member the power to preserve 
his own dignity as a human being. He will 
be able to say thereafter to his union offi- 
cial that if he is not treated with respect, 
if his dues are embezzled or used for pur- 
poses not to his benefit, if he is not given 
the right~to a voice in his union's affairs, 
then he will have the right to get out of his 
union and he will not be penal’zed by the 
loss of his employment. 

To me, this objective is worth the risks 
of political defeat and the distortion of po- 
litical motives. 

Mr. Brown and his labor boss supporters 
state the of the initiative will 
mean the end of collective bargaining. As 
the chief law officer of the State he knows 
that collective bargaining is guaranteed 
both Federal and State law and is guar- 
anteed by the initiative proposal. 

But collective bargaining must not de- 
generate into collective bludgeoning. 


the power to strangle the economic life of 
our country or of California. 

They state that voluntary will 
mean the loss of the benefits and reduc- 
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Under voluntary unionism as welj as Un- 
der compulsory unionism the collective bar. 
goeing ee will protect all the 
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They charge me with attem 
voluntary unionism for the ol footie aaa 
tailing union membership in California 
This is the same charge they used 
me for supporting the Taft-Hartley 
which they called a “slave labor law.” But 
the record shows that union mem 
has increased throughout the Nation by 17 
percent since the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed in 1947. 

The record of union membership in the 
States where voluntary has replaced’ com. 
pulsory unionism shows increases in union 
membership, not decreases. 

My efforts in behalf of our working men 
and women is a matter of public record, In 
Sacramento, 25 years ago, when L started 
my public career, I helped draft the basic 
unemployment compensation law of this 
State. I supported the legislation which 
successfully outlawed the “yellow dog” con- 
tract that had been preventing workers from 
joining unions. In Washington, I opposed 
a President of the opposite party who at- 

~tempted to draft railroad workers into the 
Army. 

I believe in and support strong and effec- 
tive unions. But they must be responsible 
to their members and to the public. 

No permanent or constructive progress is 
possible in our institutions if they are based 
on compulsory membership. 

Membership in our churches, our veteran 
and our farm organizations, and our commu- 
nity societies is voluntary, and their infu- 
ence for good is increasing with our national 
expansion. We would not want it other- 
wise. 

Having been active in public life for 4 
quarter of a century, I am not unmindful 
of the penalties and the abuse of public 
service. 

My opponent and his labor-boss allies have 
conducted as flagrant a campaign of mis- 
representation as I have ever seen waged in 
this State. But, as a former President of the 
United States put it, “If you can’t stand the 
heat, you should stay out of the kitchen.” 

In each job I have undertaken, including 

“3 years in the Army, from June 1942 until 
I was appointed to the Senate on V-J Day, 0 
August 14, 1945, I have filled out my col- 
tract of service. 

I would not have become a candidate for 
Governor of this State unless I had fully 
intended to devote all of my time and ¢ 
during the next 4 years to the heavy respoa- 
sibilities of that office. eer 

As the nominee for Governor, I am 
my wholehearted support to the entire tid 
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» tstening to both candidates for governor and 
f the story. 

Pract the year nor is this the season 

for men of little faith to dominate our think- 

actions. 

een million of our people have a vital 

stake in the election this year. As great as 

has been our progress since our admission 

into ‘statehood in 1850, we are still on the 
march to new horizons. 

Need I remind this audience that the odds 
to start with were strongly against our 
Thirteen Colonies winning a struggle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. 

A defeatist might have increased the odds 
to 50 to 1 against the tattered and poorly 
equipped Continental forces at Valley Forge. 
A doubter would have overlooked or dis- 
counted the actions of George Washington, a 
man of faith, on his knees seeking and re- 

ng divine guidance. 
at pen the followed by Appomatox. 

Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, Bataan were fol- 
lowed by the surrender to MacArthur aboard 
the Missouri. 

From a small, weak colony of 3 million in 
1776 to 170 million in 1958—through war and 
peace, prosperity and adversity, our Nation 
has grown and we have held on to our free- 
doms when others have voluntarily or under 
duress abandoned theirs. 

As a people our problems are great, but 
go are our opportunities. 

With a fighting spirit and a determination 
to face with courage the issues of our day we 
can and we will carry this State on Novem- 
ber 4. 





Role of America in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
SpaRKMAN], a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading spokesmen 
today in the field of foreign relations. 
He is also recognized as being among the 
best informed on the subject. 

In March of this year the Senator de- 
livered a very able address to the Stu- 
dent Conference on International Affairs 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
the role of America in the Middle East. 
Many of the points and predictions he 
made at that time regarding the dangers 
to peace in the Middle East have become 
significant in view of the recent devel- 
— in that troubled part of the 


Because of the timeliness of the views 
and conclusions expressed by the Sen- 
ator in the address, I ask unanimous 


consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. ~ 


There being no objection, the address 

Was ordered to be pri 
as follows: printed in the Recorp, 

 AMERICA’s RoLE In THE MIppLe East 

(Address delivered by Senator JOHN SPaRK- 
MAN, of Alabama, at student conference 
on internationa] affairs, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala., March 28, 1958) 
me it is always a pleasure to return 


‘ In these times the legislative 
gram pro- 
in Congress is so demanding that it 
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is not easy to get back home very often while 
Congress is in session. 

The situation in Congress was such that 
I could be with you today, and I am very 
glad. There is another—an even more im- 
portant reason that I am pleased to be here. 
It stems from the nature of the subject 
which_you have asked me to discuss with you 
today. 

It is a source of great gratification to see 
the young people of the schools represented 
here turning their attention increasingly to 
international problems. In this new era 
of human existence the Nation’s survival 
and progress in freedom depend not only 
upon our ability to grapple intelligently with 
local, State, and Federal difficulties but also 
with problems that are worldwide in scope. 
Moreover, the need to face and to meet this 
type of problem is likely to grow rather than 
to decrease in the years ahead. 

One of the most intricate of the interna- 
tional difficulties which. face the Nation is 
that complex of problems that goes by the 
general name of the Middle East -question. 
If you find the Middle East sufficiently baf- 
fling to make it the subject of discussion, 
you need not ascribe your bewilderment to 
any inherent shortcomings in your own per- 
ception. You have a good deal of company. 
The Middle East has baffied and continues 
to baffle men in the State Department who 
have done nothing but study the region for 
years. Indeed, I suspect it sometimes baffles 
the Middle Easterners even more than it 
does us. 

Illustrative of the point is a story that 
came to my attention when I was traveling 
in that part of the world. It is a story of 
a frog and a scorpion and it goes as follows: 
A peaceful frog was floating in a stream, 


‘minding his own business, enjoying the warm 


afternoon sun. A scorpion approached the 
bank of the stream. Unable to swim, the 
scorpion called to the frog and asked for 
a lift to the other side. The frog shook his 
head vigorously and wisely in the negative 
and said the equivalent of “Not on your life. 
You, Mr. Scorpion, have a deadly sting. If 
I give you a lift, you will let me have it.” 

The scorpion waved one of his legs in a 
gesture of beguiling reassurance and said: 


“Be sensible, my friend, I can’t swim, If 


I were to sting you, it is true that you would 
die but I would drown. Obviously; it would 
be the height of insanity for me to sting 
you. Obviously, then, your fears are base- 
less.” 

The frog was persuaded by this logic and, 
for a small fee, agreed to carry the scorpion 
across the stream. Halfway out, the scorpion 
suddenly stung the frog and both promptly 
began to go under. With his last breath, 
the frog gasped: ‘Why on earth did you do 
that? Now, we are both going to die. Your 
behavior just doesn’t make sense.”’ 

And with his last breath, the scorpion re- 
plied: “How right you are, my friend, that 
we both are going to die. But how wrong 
you are when you say my behavior doesn’t 
make sense. You forget that this is the 
Middle East.” 

The story may exaggerate somewhat the 
peculiarities of the situation that confronts 
us in the Middle East. I wonder, sometimes, 
how much. Nations in that region, it seems 
to me, like the frog, on occasion display an 
almost inexplicable tendency to court their 
own destruction. And sometimes like the 
scorpion they seem even eager to invite it, 
especially if it promises to bring down 
others in the process. 

I ask you to bear that in mind as I pro- 
ceed to consider the problems of the Middle 
East as they appear to us. These prob- 
lems may seem entirely different when seen 
through the eyes of the Middle Easterner. 
What appears logical to us may, perhaps, 
not have any meaning for people in Egypt 
or Israel or Syria, 
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I do not say that to disparage these peo- 
ple. They have reasons for approaching the 
problems of the Middle East from a different 
point of view than ours. It is not for us to 
judge them or to moralize upon their be- 
havior. We look at the region-from a com- 
fortable position several thousand miles 
away. 

We have not bled in its wars, holy and 
unholy. 

We. have not known, for centuries, the 
status of outcasts nor have we experienced 
life in the ghettos of Europe as have, for ex- 
ample, many people in Israel. 

We have not, for a long time, suffered 
the indignities of colonialism with which 
most of the Arabs are all too familiar. 

We have not known the crushing burden 
of an incredibly deep poverty and a stifling 
superstition. 

Nor have we known the physical debilita- 
tion of relentless and widespread disease 
that is the commonplace in the Middle East. 

If it is wrong to moralize on the situation 


in the Middle East, however, it is equally 


wrong to deny that we have a concern, a 
deep concern in what transpires there. We 
do have interests in that region, important 
interests which our Government cannot ig- 
nore with impunity. Because we do have 
such interests, we have every right to con- 
sider the Middle Eastern situation and to 
seek to determine intelligently what is the 
best course for us to pursue with regard 
to that situation. As we get clearly in 
mind what our interests are, we shall have 
a little better understanding of why we are 
concerned with Middle Eastern affairs, why 
indeed we are discussing the subject today. 

At the top of the list is our interest in 
peace in the Middle East. All of us ought 
to know by this time that a serious conflict 
in any significant portion of the globe is 
likely to spread throughout the world. We 
could not insulate ourselves from World 
War II. How much less likely are we going 
to be able to do so from world war III, if 
it should break out? 

All it takes now to set in motion the 
poised military strength of the major powers 
is a miscalculation somewhere. The mis- 
siles, the strategic bombing commands, the 
massed armies and naval forces are in posi- 
tion. Once unleashed, even in error, the 
tragedy would begin and would proceed re- 
lentlessly to its terrible climax of worldwide 
destruction. We would not be spared the 
consequences, in Alabama or anywhere else 
in the country. 

The fuse of this conflict could be lighted in 
the Middle East. That is so, in the first 
place, because the political ambitions of the 
Soviet Union and the economic interests of 
the Western World meet in the region. The 
Russians, under both the czars and the Com- 
munists, have exerted expansionist pressure 
on the Middle East, from time to time, and 
they have had their eyes fixed even beyond 
on the Mediterranean and Africa. Across 
their path lie vital interests of the Western 
World, particularly of Western Europe, and 
particularly in petroleum. 

The Middle East, as it has been said, is 
afioat on a sea of oil. This sea contains the 
greatest proven reserves of petroleum in the 
world. For many years to come, at least until 
we have made far greater progress in the 
development of nuclear energy than at pres- 
ent, Middle Eastern oil will be essential to 
the survival of Western Europe in economic 
decency and in freedom. 

The danger of conflict in the Middle East 
does not lie solely in a potential clash be- 
tween the political interests of Russia and 
the economic interests of the West. 

Additional pressures of explosive force are 
to be found within the region itself. Be- 
tween Israel, the Jewish homeland, on the 
one hand and the Arab States on the other, 
there is an implacable hostility that con- 
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stantly threatens to erupt into violence. 
There are rivalries among the Arab States 
themselves which may one day set them into 
conflict. Finally, throughout the area, there 
is a latent fear and hatred of foreigners, p&r- 
ticularly westerners, which is a heritage of 
the period of colonial domination. The 
colonialism is all but gone but the fear and 
the hatred remain. They are fed today, 
sometimes to fever heat, by the fuels of ultra- 
nationalism and general economic and social 
discontent in the Arab world. 

If a conflict should arise in the Middle 
East from any of these local causes, it would 
immediately tend to bring into play the in- 
terests of Russia and the West, since both 
camps are deeply involved in the region. 

Our own interest in this highly charged 
and dangerous situation, as I seid before, is 
predominantly in peace, for anything short 
of peace threatens the holocaust of world 
war III and that, in turn, threatens all of us. 

To be sure, we have other more specific 
and limited interests in the region. Ameri- 
can oil companies have sizable operations 
and valuable concessions in Saudi Arabia and 
other countries. We have a highly important 
interest in the continued and efficient opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal through which much 
of our seaborne commerce passes. We have 
an interest in the air routes that traverse 
the Middle East and in airbases which we 
lease in the region. 

We have cultural interests developed over 
the years by missionaries and educators. We 
have a religious concern because our popu- 
lation is largely Christian and Jewish and 
the holy places of both are found in the 
predominantly Moslem Middle East. We 
have an interest—a human interest if you 
will—in the survival of Israel as a Jewish 
homeland. We have a sympathetic interest 
in the progress of the Arab States, a concern 
growing largely out of our own revolution- 
ary rejection of colonialism. 

All of these interests, however important 
they may be in themselves, are subordinate 
to our overriding interest in the mainte- 
nance of a just peace in the Middle East. 
Indeed these interests can only be safe- 
guarded and advanced if that kind of peace 
prevails in the region. 

If we have this picture clearly in mind— 
that is—that our predominant interest is 
the preservation of a just peace, we may 
proceed to a consideration of the problems 
of the Middle East in that context. In short, 
we may ask ourselves, what is it that does 
or might seriously jeopardize the peace of 
the Middle East? 

The first possibility that occurs is a direct 
Russian aggression. Russia has a common 
border with the Middle East. It has, at 
times, threatened Iran and Turkey. Such 
an aggression, if it were attempted, how- 
ever, would come into direct conflict with 
the interests of the Western nations. We 
are partners with Turkey in NATO and the 
United Kingdom is a member of the Bagh- 
dad pact along with Iran and other neigh- 
boring states. A deliberate Soviet aggres- 
sion against Turkey or Iran would almost 
certainly produce a general war. Indeed, 
the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, about 
which you heard a great deal @ year ago, 
makes it clear that a Russian aggression 
or a Communist aggression against any 
Middle Eastern state is likely to be met 
with counterforce. 

Let me examine that possibility a bit 
further. On the basis of information 
available to me in Washington, there is no 
evidence that the Russians have planned or 
are planning a direct military invasion of 
the Middle East. The Russians are fickle, to 
be sure, and it is entirely possible that they 
may change their minds and gamble on war 
in the Middle East. As of now, however, 
there is nothing to indicate that such a 
shift is likely. 
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As for a Communist aggression beginning 
within the region—and as I noted the Eisen- 
hower doctrine is also directed at preventing 
that type of breakdown of peace—the prin- 
cipal Soviet intimate among the Middle 
Eastern nations is Egypt. But Egypt—now 
the dominant partner with Syria in the 
United Arab Republic—is not a Communist 
country. It has even banned the Commu- 
nist Party. In these circumstances it could 
hardly launch a Communist aggression. 

Where, then, is the aggression likely to 
originate—the aggression against which the 
Eisenhower doctrine is directed? The 
answer, I believe, as of now, is nowhere. 
Whatever its good intentions—and, along 
with most of the Senate, I voted for the 
measure at the urging of the President—for 
all its well-meaning intentions, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, it seems to me, is an illusory 
policy aimed at a shadowy objective. 

Does that mean that there is no danger of 
war in the Middle East? Not at all. The 
dangers are very real and continuing. The 
observation I have just given you means 
simply that I do not believe that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine gets at the dangers, at least 
at the dangers that exist today. Yet our 
policy must deal with these dangers, if as I 
said earlier, the overriding interests of the 
United States in the Middle East is the pres- 
ervation of a just peace in that region. 

The real dangers to peace, as I see them, 
arise from within the area itself. Foremost 
among them, as it long has been, is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. I shall not discuss the 
merits or demerits on each side of this dis- 
pute. Proponents of the one or the other 
side have gone all the way back to Biblical 
times in cataloging arguments and counter- 
arguments for their particular position. I 
have studied the matter sufficiently, how- 
ever, to be satisfied that a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute is not impossible pro- 
vided: 

1. The Israelis are not intent upon pur- 
suing a course of territorial expansion at the 
expense of the Arab States, 

2. The Arabs .are not intent upon the 
destruction of Israel. 

3. Each side recognizes that there is more 
to gain from peaceful tolerance of one 
another, if not actual cooperation, than 
there is from destructive conflict. 

For the present, an uneasy truce exists 
along the Israeli borders. It is maintained 
largely by the presence on the Egyptian- 
Israeli frontier of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. This body of men, drawn 
from the smaller nations, is making a major 
contribution to peace. 

May I say, that the Senate has recognized 
the value of its work. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, I introduced a resolution 
expressing the hope that the emergency 
force could be made permanent so that it 
would be available for critical situations in 
the future. The resolution passed the Sen- 
ate without a single objection. 

While the emergency force has been in- 
strumental in keeping a truce in the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, it is important to bear in 
mind that a truce is not the same as peace. 
One of the weaknesses of our policy on the 
Middle East, it seems to me, lies precisely 
in this realm. The administration has been 
content to cling to a truce, however uneasy 
it may be, rather than to push ahead and try 
to convert the truce into a genuine peace. 
The truce in the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
costly to us since we pay the bulk of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the emergency force 
and of maintaining several hundred thou- 
sand Arabs in refugee camps. 

This latter expenditure involves tens of 
millions of dollars a year and it has gone on 
year after-year ever since the Palestinian war 
in 1948. I do not believe we should 
these expenditures if they help to prevent a 
major conflict. The point is, however, that 
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a truce is not likely to last forever 
action is taken to convert the Ars 

truce into a genuine peace the 9 

break out again despite the expenditure 
hundreds of millions of dollars on our past 
The Arab-Israeli dispute Temaing 
primary danger of conflict in the Middle East 
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Eisenhower doctrine that it does 
anything, to deal with it. 

7 See earlier, another 
conflict within the region gro 
antiforeignism, the ultranationalian ant the 
of the newly independent states, This has 
ee ee by leaders with 
grandeur. The delusions express themselves 
in spoken dreams of reuseeth ‘en. 
pires, empires which stretch even ag far gs 
from North Africa to the Pacific; in 
wherever Arabs have gone in centuries 

Now there is much to be said in fayor gf 
Arab unity. The small middle eastern states 
could gain a great deal from a voluntary é 
integration of their peoples and economies 
for peaceful purposes. There is nothing to 
be said for an Arab unity based upon the 
sword and the cry of “holy war.” 

Presently, there are trends toward unity 
in the Middie East. They can be seen indhs 
recent Egyptian-Syrian-Yeman linkage and 
in the tieup between Iraq and Jordan. What 
is not clear, as yet, particularly in the case 
of the Egyptian-led coalition, is whether the 
unification is for peacefyl or warlike pur- 
poses. If it is for the purpose of expansion, 
then we will soon be confronted with a situs. 
tion of the gravest kind in the Middle Bast 
It will be a situation created by states which 
cannot be labeled Communist. Again, the 
Eisenhower doctrine does not come to grips 
with this possibility. ? 

There is no doubt that these Arab leaders 
who make their appeal on the basis of the 
sword and holy wars have a considerable 
following among the Arab peoples through- 
out the Middle East. I believe that one of 
the principal reasons for their success in this 
respect lies in the terrible poverty and the 
economic backwerdness that is the lot of the 
Arab people generally. 

Some of these rulers have been able to 
divert the discontent which these conditions 
produce into military circuses and political 
adventures. People in the Middle mee 4 
ever, no less than people elsewhere, will not 
be fooled forever by these tactics. Sooner or 
later they will demand responsible govern- 
ment. They will demand that their govern- 
ments direct their attention to very rea 
social and economic problems rather than 
expansionist adventures in hatred. t 

It behooves us in determining our policies 
to do what we ‘can to encourags that d 
mand. So far, however, our policies have not 
done that. When they do, perhaps, we Will 
begin to come closer to that just peace i 
the Mid@le East which is in our own Dest, 
our overriding interest. a 

It seems to me that specifically thes 
are the basic problems that must be solved 
in the Middle East, and to which the ener 
gies and resources of United States policy 
must be directed. ' 

First, there is the problem of the Palestin- 
yo refugees. It is not se simply % 

tinue to support these ; 
human beings in the squalor of the refugee 
camps. So long as they remain quiere 
in this fashion they will be an elemem 
instability in the Arab countries in whi 
they are located. : 


They will continue to be, ne = 
to political exploitation for 
ventures by unscrupulous leaders. — 

It should not be impossible to # 
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which, if implemented, would represent 
mireatie ‘duction in the present size of 
On the other hand, the Israelis take 
position that, by starting the war in 
Arabs created an entirely new sit- 
that there can be no going back 
plan which was predicated on a peace- 
ful partition of Palestine. ' 

Here, again, it seems to me that if peace 
is the desire of all concerned some rectifica- 
tion of the frontiers in the interest of settle- 
ment is possible. Certainly, the U. N. might 
great assistance in this connection. 
Finally, I should like to mention the 
for action to develop the water re- 
Middle East. Rivers are 
the lifeline of the peoples of that 
. Properly developed and managed the 
rivers such as the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Jordan, and many lesser 
streams can make the desert bloom while at 
the same time delivering enormous power for 
the expansion of the economies of the mid- 
die eastern countries. 

Furthermore, since some of these rivers 
cross national boundaries, their development 
will require joint action. 
no single factor which would do more to 
turn the Middle Eastern countries from 
hatreds and rivalries than a cooperative and 
constructive effort to improve their com- 
mon livelihood in this fashion. 

In dealing with all of the problems I 
have been discussing, it seems to me that 
the essential factor is the leadership of the 
United States. This leadership can be ex- 
etted through diplomacy and just common- 
sense reasoning with Israelis and Arabs. It 
should not be impossible for both sides to 
come to see that their present obstruction- 
ism is destructive of their true interests, 
that the way to a promising future for all 
in the Middle East is through genuine settle- 
ment. 

If I may sum up my observations, I should 
like to make clear that I believe that there 
is @ grave danger in becoming complacent 
about the Middle East simply because guns 
do not happen to be going off at the mo- 
ment, Our policies, at great expense, so far, 
have helped to keep them muzzled. These 
policies have acted to keep the lid on the 
pot, 89 to speak, but the steam is'still build- 
ing up inside. 

Unless our policies are adjusted and ad- 
justed rapidly to meet the inner pressures of 
the Middle East—the various facets of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the need for social and 
economic progress, the imperialist tendencies 
in some of the countries of the area—we may 
hot be able tq hold the lid much longer, - 


i 





Scientists and Humanists Join To 
Strengthen Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Presiden 
mid-July at the University of Massa- 
“a } the Humanities Center for Lib- 

Education held its third annual 
Ameria: “mining the problem of how 
join scientists and h : 

together in their mutual responsi- 





I can think of ~ 
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bility for strengthening democracy in the 
scientific age. 

More than 100 scientists, liberal arts 
educators, representatives of industry, 
labor, government, and the mass com- 
munications media gathered for the 
seminar. They discussed means of mo- 
bilizing America’s vast cultural and in- 
tellectual resources as the most effective 
instrumentalities for preserving the 
freedoms of our citizens and our leader- 
ship in the free world. 

Of particular significance to the Na- 
tion is the statement adopted by the 
seminar at the close of its discussions. 
This statement recommends lines of ac- 
tion, as permanent United States policy, 
to achieve a simultaneous advance on all 
fronts of American education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recokrp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE THIRD ANNUAL 
AMERICAN HUMANITIES SEMINAR, UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, MASS., JULY 
16, 1958 : 

The United States is confronted with a 
systematic, total Soviet effort—economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic, and psychological, with 
military force in the background—to exploit 
the weaknesses, confusions, and temptations 
of a transitional period in world affairs. 

América must place her chief relidhce in 
foreign policy.on something more than mili- 
tary power and conventional diplomacy. We 
must mobilize our vast cultural and intel- 
lectual resources as the most effective in- 
strumentalities for preserving the freedoms 
of our citizens and our leadership in a free 
world. 

The enduring leadership which the United 
States must provide should be rooted in in- 
tellectual excellence: This is achieved by the 
continuing creativity of a highly esteemed 
and substantially supported intellectual 
power at work in an atmosphere of freedom. 

The political leaders of the resurgent and 
newly emerging nations are intellectual lead- 
ers in their homelands. Thy respect the 
quality of America’s arts and sciences, and 
their respect is heightened by the fact that 
this quality is grounded in free individuals. 

It is the consensus of this seminar that 
the arts, sciences, and education—the sources 
of our cultural and democratic and spiritual 
values—are not adequately supported in 
America. 

To make possible a simultaneous advance 
on all fronts of American education and the 
union of these fronts for integrated effect, 
we, the conferees of the American Humani- 
ties Seminar, recommend these lines of ac- 
tion as permanent United States policy: 

1. Expand cultural, educational, scientific, 
and technological interchange among na- 
tions, for the purpose of mutually enriching 
nonpolitical relations in the pattern of the 
International Geophysical Year and the 
World Health Organization. 

2. Devote a significantly larger share of the 
Nation's resources to the arts, scientific re- 
search, and education to meet our obvious 
meed. This is necessary because United 
States in these areas are dis- 
proportionate to the Natian’s income and 
to the expenditures of other, competitive 
nations. 


3. Renew the emphasis on educational op- 
portunity and enable each individual, as 
@ significant unit in the Nation’s human 
Tesources, to achieve the peak of his capa- 
bilities. This would mean provision for the 
fast learner and the gifted, as well as for 
the slow learner. 
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4. Educate the public mind to awareness 
of the common ground and shared concerns 
of scientists and humanists, as they demon- 
strate through joint action their mutual re- 
sponsibility for meeting the problems of de- 
mocracy in the scientific age. 

5. Reduce the lags between the specialized 
knowledge of the experts and the knowledge 
of the community, to achieve closer coopera- 
tion between scientists and humanists, and 
to bring about greater understanding among 
the general public. 





Portrait of a Man of Good Will, Jimmie 
James 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when I receive a long letter from Port- 
land with a number in one corner and a 
simple but effective crayon sketch in the 
other corner, I know I have again heard 
from my good friend and constituent, 
Jimmie James, who resides in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg. His letters never 
request. anything for himself, but they 
are always filled with concern and sym- 
pathy for American Indians, whom Jim- 
mie James champions with commendable 
loyalty and devotion. 

David Sheer, legislative chairman of 
the Anselm Forum, of Gary, Ind., has 
written an appreciative and informative 
sketch of Jimmie James under the ap- 
propriate title “Concern for Justice,” and 
his organization has just made it avail- 
able to the public. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that selected excerpts from this 
eloquent sketch about Jimmie James, of 
Portland, Oreg., be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

CONCERN FOR JUSTICE 
{By David Sheer, legislative chairman, 
Anselm Forum, Inc.) 

Somehow, when I think of Jimmie James, 
I think always of a big hulk of a man in the 
middie sixties bent over a_ typewriter, 
pounding out letters in defense of Indian 
causes. The more than five thousand let- 
ters he has mailed out, appealing for jus- 
tice and humanity in the Government’s 
dealings with that luckless people, has given 
meaning and substance to his life. 

© - 2 cs - 

In the latter part of 1954, the Associated 
Press in Washington, D. C., picked up Gary 
Anselm Forum’s protest against injustices 
to the American Indian. Letters soon 
started coming from all parts of the country. 
The first one received by Anselm Forum's 
public relations executive, Reuben E. Ol- 
son, bore the number 3059. It described 
the writer as “Indian Press Agent and 
Painter of the Columbia River.” On the 
large envelope was a sketch in color of bison 
racing across the plain. This envelope was 
not laid aside but placed on the wall of the 
study. 

This was the first of several hundred let- 
ters Anselm Forum has received from Jmmie 
James. 
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With the letter, he sent an article writ- 
ten by Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, What's a 
Treaty With the Indians Worth? Congress 
had authorized an immense dam, a $348 
million project which would destroy the 
Indian fishing stations at Celilo Falls. Sal- 
mon fishing at Celilo Falls was probably the 
oldest Indian religious and cultural heritage 
in the Northwest. Work on the dam was 
about done, but negotiations with the Yaki- 
mas were not yet completed. 

NevBEeRGER knew nothing could prevent 
the completion of thedam. The competitive 
position of much of the Northwest's econ- 
omy depends on cheap electric power. The 
Yakimas would sign just as the others had 
signed. But not to give serious considera- 
tion to the Indians’ rights, to proceed with 
the dam before the Yakimas had either 
given their consent or exhausted legal rem- 
edies, was to ignore their elemental rights. 
It was to turn the discussion in that direc- 
tion that Neupercer penned the fighting 
phrase “A pledge addressed to warriors in 
feathered bonnets is as binding as one made 
to an ermine-cloaked ruler on a throne.” 

Jimmie James reasoned that the Yakimas 
had given up an area of 16,920 square miles, 
and retained as a reservation an area of 
1,875 square miles. For the land they had 
surrendered, they asked the right to live in 
their traditional manner, to worship their 
Creator in their own way, and to fish in 
their accustomed places on the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 

7 s +. * = 

Jimmie James argued in countless letters 
that the respect you show for the holy places 
of others is the respect you invite for your 
own. But the petroglyphs—carvings 
chipped into the solid rock facing the 
river—and pictographs—painted in natural 
durable pigments—and the seven command- 
ments—carved into the solid rock in back 
of the rapids—have all gone to oblivion. 
The Indian burial island, Melameloose, 
where the Celilo Indians have placed their 
dead for countless centuries, is no more. 

. * . 7 + 


Here and there, from his letters, we 
gleaned bits of information about the man 
himself. We learned that he is part Dan- 
ish, part Welch, but more than one-eighth 
Cherokee. That more than one-eighth 
Cherokee was the passion that guided much 
of Jimmie’s conduct. For instance, in reply 
to one of our queries he wrote, “I do not 
smoke or drink, neither do I swear.” Sig- 
nificantly, he added, “You know Indians had 
no cuss words until the white man came. 
I just guess they had no occasion to swear 
at anyone.” Again he expressed conscious 
identity with his great grandmother in de- 
scribing his belief. “I follow the golden 
rule,” he wrote, “believing in God and that 
Christ lived * * * yet my heart is with the 
Indians: Their God is yours and mine.” 

The Indians’ god was a god of conserva- 
tion. He loved all life. “Kill nothing except 
to live,” was one of his commandments. 
Another was, “If you kill 1, let 2 go 
by.”” Commandments such as these were for 
survival. 
he must preserve life to live. There are no 
recorded accounts of the Indians com- 
pletely exterminating any of God's crea- 
tures. The Indian fought when his- land 
was invaded—but what people worth their 
salt would not? . 

Even as a young man, Jimmie James gave 
much thought to the survival problems of 
America’s first citizens. They probably 
came to this continent toward the end of 
the fourth glacial period. What they could 
make with their few flint tools and fire was 
poor protection from the rigors of a hostile 
environment. And, as only a young man 
would, he asked himself whether he could 
survive as they must have had to do. Could 
he go to an isolated part of the desert and 


The Great Spirit taught him that ~ 
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start from scratch? This, he did. For 
weeks he survived as a gatherer of wild 
fruits and berries; he dug roots and picked 
seeds. He dug a hole in a small ridge and 
used it for warmth and shelter. He found 
sharp edged rocks which he used to fashion 
a primitive bow and arrow. He killed wild 
game for food, both birds and animals. He 
stretched, dried, and tanned skins as the 
Indians did. At the end of 6 months, he 
lived in his own hut, dressed in clothes of 
his own making. 

In rural Kansas, where Jimmie James was 
born, in a sod house with a dirt floor about 
a mile out of Woodston, a man was expected 
to be a sort of jack-of-all-trades. He was 
expected to know all that was necessary to 
be done around the farm and home. Neigh- 
bors were almost considered kinfolk. The 
spirit of helpfulness which prevailed in 
time of sickness and misfortune is what 
gave warmth to the long Kansas winters. 
In large cities, such as Chicago or New 
York, where life is more complicated, and 
people are more callous, such attitudes 
could hardly be expected to thrive. 

* . o s * 


Jimmie studied painting with John Knoff, 
Otto Schneider, and Eugene Devole. He also 
attended the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. He continued his studies in New 
York and worked with such men a8 Charley 
Russell and Howard Christy. 

In between times, while the steel mills 
in Gary were being built, he helped set some 
bed plates for an engine room which 
weighed over 40 tons apiece. 

When Jimmie James first came to the 
Northwest and visited Tum Tum (Celilo 
Falls), he knew that this was the place for 
him. He knew there was no more beautiful 
sight on earth. He fell in love with the 
Columbia River—that arrogant cat of a 
river—never sure where she was going but 
destined to get there. It was a roller- 
coaster—twisting, turning, dropping, churn- 
ing. Its headwaters, a small lake of cold 
blue water. by the same name, is located in 
@ mountain valley between two ranges in 
Canada. It flows straight north for more 
than 200 miles, then with a sharp bend, 
turns to run south. After the big west- 
ward bend, it makes its way to the Pacific 
Ocean. He loved the bounder strewn noth- 
ingness that is Grand Coulee. He loved the 
sparse areas and the heavily wooded areas. 
He visited Kettle Falls when the Indians 
were still fishing there. There were sal- 
mon runs in the early spring and fall, and 
Columbia smelts compared favorably with 
mountain trout. The Columbia River was 
the principal coastal stream for the steel- 
head trout. 

Jimmie painted what he saw and felt, 
combining reality and imagination. His 
style suited him and he expressed himself 
well. His paintings are pretty well scattered 
over the entire country. He made no special 
effort to keep track of them. When com- 
pleted, they were on their own. Each had 
been a child with its own special problems, 
but he was never entirely satisfied with any 
of them. 

His charcoal pictures, especially the his- 
torical ones, were drawn with material se- 
cured near the location of the scene. He 
dug up the charcoal where ancient Indian 
camps were once located. These camps, high 
above the Columbia River, dated back to the 
time when Mount Adams, Mount Hood, The 
Sisters, and what is now Crater Lake, were 
active volcanoes. The charcoal used for “The 
Ancient Fisherman,” which Jimmie James 
presented to Anselm Forum, was more than 
3,000 years old. > ‘ , 

Jimmie tried to acquire 4s much knowl- 
edge as he could about the river and her 
moods, about the people whose fragile cul- 
tures grew up near the river’s banks. 
went about, canoeing down most of 
rivers whose waters empty into the Colum- 
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bia. He learned to res a 
It was the kind of onan ore wha 
the understanding that each living we | 
must live according to its own thing in V 
Just as he wanted life, they also nature, 
life. It was this understanding that ma old § 
him Tommy Thompson's welcome wien prob 
festive occasions. This was the reason Wi, I 
son Charley welcomed him as a companion Hove 
on long treks to the more isolated pen¢ 
of the Yakima Reservation. He has fn T 
fish, eels, roots, and berries at the homes was | 
of Wilson Charley and Tommy Thompson as fe 
eee uae Indian he de. ou 
scri as ing “just abou 
world.” : a this 
He is one of the few dedicated 
could understand and accept the tee Us 
they were. He saw nothing exotic about a const: 
hut too small to properly house an entire and t 
family. There were many, many days when ingto! 
there was little more than dried fish and object 
Indian bread to eat. These Indians were The 
bound together by the ties of language, cus- clings 
tom, tradition, and a feeling of kinship. diplor 
They felt their way was the right way be- blows 
cause it had always been their way life, yoked 
and it suited them. By 
Jimmie also had a vision of meaning hd 
of race hate. His father had taken him t Boer 
Tennessee during his boyhood, and he ha¢ By 0 
seen a Negro burned at the stake. The ample 
frenzied mob and the screaming victim made recogn 
a lasting impression upon him. factor 
Jimmie was honorably discharged from legitin 
the Army after the close of World War The! 
I. He also served with the Portland Board point | 
of Embarkation during World War I. ‘ ington 
He works mostly in the basement of his any 51 
home.. There, he has a large room where Middle 
he keeps his Indian collection and a room securit 
where he does research with Indian herbs. Thes 
Another room houses his library and the dle Ea 
studio where he does his black and white Any su 
historical sketches. His oil paintings are the U1 
done in an upstairs studio, stitute 
Jimmie believed his efforts have helped to “preset 
promote a better understanding and knowi- Even 
edge of Indian life. He believes there is delega' 
now a greater degree of mutual good will Private 
and even affection between the two races, Tealisti 
The strength of character of the Indian peo- stronge 
ple will enable them to survive, to fetan they sa 
their character and identity, and to continue Russ: 
to contribute to this Nation’s welfare, ee | 
aimed ¢ 
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enced foreign correspondent gnd coll a 
mentator. He has traveled of Ame 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Presei adminis 
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others say and think. All too often 
ase peen listening to a few voices 
in Washington that continue to repeat 


old slogans and apply old policies to new 


ask unanimous consent that Mr. 

's article be printed in the Ap- 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 
Our MweEsst NEED: New Po.icies, New 
CONCEPTS 


(By Graham Hovey) 


Unrrep Nations, N. Y.—Some of America’s 
constant supporters in the United Nations 
and the cold war are insisting that Wash- 

rethink and redefine its policies and 

ves in the Middle East. 
_ These diplomats warn that if this country 
clings to impractical policies and outdated 

tic concepts, other- and greater 
blows will follow Iraq’s coup, which pro- 
yoked our military move into Lebanon. 

impractical policies they mean the 
Baghdad Pact and those pursued under thé 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

By outdated concepts they mean, for ex- 
ample, the notion that our side must never 
recognize publicly that Russia is @ power 
factor in the Middle East or can have any 
legitimate interests in that area. 

There was lively discussion of this latter 
point here after news dispatches from Wash- 
ington purported to give the real reason why 
any summit meeting with Russia on the 
Middle East could take place only in the 
security council. 

These dispatches explained that the Mid- 
dle East is already on the council agenda. 
Any summit meeting on this subject outside 
the United Nations, they said, would con- 
stitute recognition by the West of Russia’s 
“presence” in the Middle East. 

Even. some members of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations conceded 
privately that this kind of reasoning was un- 
realistic, Other pro-Western diplomats used 
stronger language to describe it. In effect, 
they said this: 

Russia is in the Middle East and everyone 
knows it and no one will any longer be im- 
pressed by Western diplomatic maneuvers 
aimed at denying or ignoring the fact. 

Russia would be in the Middle East for 
Teasons of geography and power even if its 
Government were not Communist and ex- 
Pansionist; even though its economic stake 
in the area, unlike that of the West, may be 
Telatively unimportant. 

Russia is in the Middle East with military 
and economic aid programs and, of course, 
with a political program. ee 

The West must find ways to parry and 
counter some aspects of these programs but 
> me wish the programs out of exist- 

“In fact,” said one Western diplomat, 
“the question is not whether Russia is in 
the Middle East but whether the West can 
find ways to remain in the Middle East.” _ 

Among the specific questions which many 
of oo friends wish the Eisenhower 
on would face squarely in the 
Present nang are these: x 
hdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine proved to be effective instru- 
ments for parrying and countering Soviet 
influence in the Middle East? ¥ 
of the recent events in Iraq 


t 
é 'y ar the United States continue its 


phasis on military aid and mili- 
tary alliances in this area? 


ent observers with experience in the 
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be alive and in power in Iraq had he not 
taken that Arab country into the Baghdad 
Pact, 

Some go further and contend that it was 
the Baghdad Pact—and the pressures it rep- 
resented for nations to stand up and be 
counted in the cold war—that gave Russia 
its best excuse and opportunity for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. ‘ 

This is speculation, but by persons with 
some qualifications to speculate. It leads 
inevitably to another major question which 
many diplomats believe the West should 
confront at this time: 

Can the West settle for a neutral Arab 
Middle East striving for political and eco- 
nomic unity? 

There are experienced Middle East ob- 
servers who believe this would afford the 
West its best chance—perhaps its last 
chance—of retaining influence in the area 
and of insuring the flow of the oil on which 
Britain and Europe so heavily depend. 

Would Russia respect any formal agree- 
ment to remove the Middle East from the 
cold war arena? It would be unrealistic in 
the extreme to expect Moscow to cease all 
political activity in so promising an area. 

The point that many of our U. N. support- 
ers make, however, is that our present policy 
is not working; that it may, by its military 
emphasis, its pressures on small nations to 
join formally the western camp, be making 
Russia’s job easier in the Middle East. 

If the Russians encroached on any agree- 
ment that the Middle East should be neutral 
at least the Arab resentment now directed at 
the West might refocus on them. 

There was little joy at the United Nations 
over the news that Secretary Dulles would 
fly to Europe to shore up the Baghdad Pact. 
Some of our best friends believe his objec- 
tive instead should be to liquidate it—as 
quietly and gracefully as possible. 





The National Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I offer 
for inclusion in the Recorp, an editorial 
appearing in the August 4, 1958, edition 
of Aviation Week. This magazine has 
done a consistently outstanding job in 
reporting developments in astronautics 
as well as the more traditional field of 
aviation. Therefore, the praise which 
the editor, Mr. Robert Hotz, extends to 
the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration is accepted as a 
special tribute by the members and staff 
of the committee. The editorial is as 
follows: 

MmsuMMER SURVEY 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The aviation industry and its related tech- 
nologies are steaming through the midsum- 
mer months in one of the strangest atmos- 
pheres since the first years after the end of 
World War II. 

The Mideast crisis simmers dangerously 
close to a shooting war in strange contrast 
to a domestic calm and complacency that is 
hard to explain. 

Although United States science and indus- 
try are on the verge of some of their most ex- 
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citing explorations of space, the general pub- 
lic appears bored with the entire subject. 

‘The industrial structure on which the Pen- 
tagon depends to develop and produce supe- 
rior new weapon systems is creaking and 
groaning under severe financial stress but 
even the top civilian leaders in the Defense 
Department, most of them former business 
executives, are strangely indifferent to this 
problem or its implication for future defense 
strength. 

BURNING ISSUES 


In contrast the Congress has recorded a re- 
markable record during the session now 
drawing to a close on Capitol Hill in han- 
dling the burning issues of space technology, 
missile and advanced aircraft development 
andthe sticky problems of air traffic control 
and air safety regulation. We cannot recall 
another session of Congress that has taken 
so much positive action on these perennial 
problems. 

Perhaps the most important achievement 
in this field was the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency using the 
technieians and laboratories of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics as a 
nucleus. In the relatively short time of 4 
months the House and Senate, with a fine 
bipartisan spirit, tackled the National Space 
Agency proposals submitted by President 
Eisenhower and have forged an instrument 
capable of executing a sustained national 
program in this vital area. We have been 
particularly impressed by the manner in 
which the special House committee, headed 
by Majority Leader JoHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, with the aid of a good profes- 
sional staff, guided this program through 
what might have been a legislative morass 
and fought vigorously for the most effective 
compromise with a rather odd Senate ap- 
proach to the problem. Sufficient starting 
funds have been made available for the new 
Agency in the current fiscal year. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will now make the key ap- 
pointments of the Director and the required 
new council members, the NASA can blast off 
toward a sustained, scientifically sound ex- 
ploration of outer space. 

VITALLY NEEDED AGENCY 


The other outstanding aviation project 
before Congress is the creation of an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency with full 
authority to tackle the myriad problems of 
air traffic control and safety that have been 
so widely dispersed in a bureaucratic maze. 
This action, sparked by Senator MikEe Mon- 
RONEY in the upper House and skillfully 
steered by Elwood “Pete” Quesada on the 
executive side of the Government, is now 
facing its final hurdle in the House. We 
hope that Representative OrEN Hargis, key 
man in the House for this bill, will provide 
some extraordinary bustle to match the per- 
formance of Senator MONRONEY and Mr. 
Quesada in assuring the creation of this 
vitally needed agency in the current session 
of Congress. 

In defense, Congress has also compiled a 
better than average record with a Defense 
Department reorganization bill that at least 
takes a positive step toward untangling the 
Pentagon knot of indecision. As usual Con- 
gress also was more sensitive than the execu- 
tive branch in providing adequate funds for 
development of key weapons in advanced 
missiles, aircraft, and submarine programs. 
It has also begun to ring the bill on the 
vast bureaucratic expansion of the Military 
Air Transport Service into costly duplica- 
tion of commercial airline services while 
neglecting the genuine problems of ade- 
quate military air logistics. 

Congress also became more aware of the 
tremendously complex relationship between 
the military services and the industrial com- 
plex that develops and produces new weap- 
ons. It should study this problem more 
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thoroughly in the future. This area needs 
a complete overhaul of both its legislative 
and administrative aspects to develop a mod- 
ern streamlined military-industry relation- 
ship that protects the taxpaying public 
agianst excessive profits but at the same time 
permits industry to move with the speed its 
technical capabilities make possible. 





Congress Should Refuse To Legislate 
Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from Barron’s national business and 
financial weekly. The fair-trade bill, 
just reported by the Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee of the Interstate 
committee, would not be fair to any- 
one—not to the consumer, nor the re- 
tailer for whom it is intended to pro- 
tect. It actually could become the um- 
brella protecting big retailers. They 
could cut prices with their own products 
while the small retailer could not do so 
with trademarked items. Congress and 
the consumers should beware of this 
dangerous bill, which would destroy the 
competitive forces underlying our pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress will inform themselves and dis- 
cuss this matter with constituents be- 
fore it is too lake to undo the damage. 
Britt oF Goops—CoNGREsSS SHOULD REFUSE 

To LEGISLATE Farr TRADE 

Sweltering Washington these days is wit- 
nessing a spectacle more predictable than 
springtime cherry blossoms—the midsum- 
mer scramble by hot, weary legislators to 
wind up their work and head for the hus- 
tings. Despite the parlous state of the 
world, leaders on both sides of the aisle are 
talking wistfully of going home in less than 
2 weeks. Before that day of emancipation, 
however, they must dispose somehow of an 
impressive stack of unfinished business. In 
view of this crush, it is distressing that 
much of their time and attention is being 
taken up by proposals that merit no con- 
sideration whatever. One sorry example is 
the surprise effort to breathe new life into 
the tattered corpse of fair trade. . 

Measures to legalize this type of price- 
fixing nationally, in a form more hostile to 
free enterprise than ever, have been intro- 
duced by Senator Husert HumpHrRey, Demo- 
crat, Minnesota, and Representative OrEN 
Harris, Democrat, Arkansas. In prompt re- 
sponse, a swarm of small-business advo- 
cates—trade association men speaking for 
druggists, jewelers, and appliance dealers— 
has converged on Capitol Hill to raise a sup- 
porting clamor. Less in evidence, as usual, 
are the representatives of the consumer, 
whose pocketbook is under attack. At any 
time and place, the record makes clear, fair 
trade, by keeping prices high, hobbles com- 
petition and restricts markets. For these 
very reasons, as even some of its erstwhile 
champions concede, it is virtually impossible 
to enforce, It adds up; in short, to a costly 
hoax. Few proposals could be more out of 
place during an economic slump, which calis 
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not for less zeal and initiative in wirining 
the consumer's favor, but for more. 

Fair trade, a misbegotten child of the great 
depression, was born when several States 
enacted laws permitting manufacturers to 
establish minimum retail prices for their 
products. This novel approach to merchan- 
dising, exempted from the Federal antitrust 
laws by the Miller-Tydings Act of 1937, came 
to govern sales of most trade-marked United 
States drugs, cosmetics, housewares, sport- 
ing goods, and small appliances. When the 
postwar shortages were over, manufacturers 
and price-cutting retailers became embroiled 
in endless litigation. In 1951, the Supreme 
Court ended the confusion by deciding that 
minimum prices bound only stores that had 
signed contracts with their suppliers. 
Storming to the rescue the next year, the 
lawmakers passed the McGuire Act, extend- 
ing the sway of fair trade over all retailers, 
including nonsigners, in any State which 
had adopted a price-maintenance law. 


Congress, however, did not have the last 
word. Merchants, complaining bitterly that 
the fast-spreading discount houses were 
flourishing at their expense, began to slash 
prices in retaliation. When the manufac- 
turers sued, many State acts were held to 
be unconstitutional. Last fall, General 
Electric, a staunch champion of price main- 
tenance, carried a memorable battle against 
the $50-million-a-year Masters store chain 
to the Supreme Court, which ruled in favor 
of the discounter. In February, GE, Sun- 
beam, and many a smaller manufacturer 
freed their retailers from the restrictive con- 
tracts. Their action was hailed widely as 
the death blow to price-fixing. 

Its champions, however, are a stubborn lot. 
Two months ago, Congressman Harris took 
time out from his three-ring investigation 
of the independent Federal agencies to toss 
his new bill into the hopper. Senator WiL- 
LIAM .PROXMIRE, Democrat, Wisconsin, and 
Senator Humpurey, himself an ex-druggist, 
did as much in the Upper House. These en- 
thusiasts propose to outdo anything at- 
temped in the past. Far from leaving each 
State a free choice, as heretofore, both bills 
flatly would declare fair trade to be national 
policy, enforceable in Federal courts. Fur- 
thermore, they would abolish the need for 
any contract with distributors, letting the 
manufacturer simply serve notice of his 
minimum prices. Proponents argue that 
such legislation would tighten channels of 
distribution for the manufacturer, protect 
the small merchant and serve the real in- 
sterests of the consumer. Above all, they 
contend, it would rescue retailing from the 
law of the jungle. 

The flaws in this glib argument are readily 
apparent. Experience has proven that price 
fixing (when it works) overshoots its avowed 
target and kills all competition.~ For that 
reason, it has drawn the fire of the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. As former Attorney General Brownell 
observed, “Price in some cases is the only 
area where the little retailer can compete 
against the big department stores.” Price 
maintenance, then, is designed to hamstring 
the aggressive and imaginative merchant. 
The fair traders, in the scornful words of one 
of New Orleans’ famed price-cutting Schweg- 
manns, “want to get up late, make money 
on low volume and not work too hard.” 

That fair trade keeps prices, at a com- 
fortable, high-margin level is demonstrated 
anew whenever it is abandoned. Thus the 
decision by G. E. and Sunbeam to give it 
up touched off a rousing battle in appliances, 
which slashed prices as much as 40 percent, 
and incidentally broadened the market for 
manufacturer and retailer alike. Similarly, 
when Louisiana’s price law collapsed, a Baton 
Rouge druggist, Charles F. Fort, marked down 
everything in his store from 10 to 50 per- 
cent. Customers appeared in such numbers 





that his eight clerks could not 
Today Mr. Fort has 6 a 
and a $2 million-a-year business, Nos 4,! 
he built up this volume, as some pe has 
gest, by reducing his profit to n a 
don’t believe in giving our ao 
away,” says this nonconformist, 
keep our costs low s0 we can en 
a fair price.” = the people 
“Such success stories offer a har 
to the frustrations encountered ty ame 


nance. They also point up a Teason 
why Congress should refuse ts cdutier ina 
statute books with the proposed 

For no matter what the law may ‘fair 
trade is essentially unenforceable, In gj 
its woeful history, manufacturers, finding 
the price umbrella increasingly Costly to 
maintain, have sold furtively to 
Retailers have struck back b marking down - 
their own price tags. Sansenaie too = 
how have managed to ferret out the Dest 
bargains available. Fair trade, in is 
no less vulnerable than any other atte 
to rig prices. Sooner or later, a dynamic free 
economy will finds ways to topple any such 


-jerry-built edifice, 





Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see further tributes to ow 
distinguished friend and colleague, Tox 
O’Brien of Illinois, I include three edi- 
torials: 

{From the Chicago Tribune of August 4 
1958] : 





Witt We Love THEM IN Novemsen? 


We have given a good deal of attention 
both in our news and editorial columns te 
cently to Representative Smney YaArss, § 
Democrat from Chicago’s North Side, for his 
exertions in seeking to get Chicago # break 
on lake diversion and in starting things going 
on a new Chicago Federal building and 
courthouse. We had an editorial compl 
menting Yates for getting an appropriation 
for the planning and site for the 

Representative THomas J. O'BRIEN, & 
Side Democrat, has also been most active in 
trying to get Chicago an increased flow of 
lake water for navigation and sanitary pu 
poses. His contributions have been duly 
noted in our news stories. : 

These are Democrats, but at the moment 
we are fond of them. They are trying togt 
things done for Chicago and for the p 
they represent. We compliment Y 
on their exertions and wish we co 
equal zeal in some of our the fale 







gressmen 80 we could spread 
around, oi, 

Our solicitous feeling for these re 
exists despite our awareness that there ® 
many bones to pick with Democrs® 5" 
eral, and despite our having d@ 
time to time with these 
they make mistakes, we shall 2 
The question is, as the old ditty 
you love me in December as you did 
And that, we are sorry to say, 1s # 
about which we cannot be entirely 


























































In the entire Illinois delegation 
gress—2 Senators and 25 Rep? 
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resentative Si Stmpson, is not 
on Sine lake diversion bill. 

The near unanimity is to a considerable 
extent due to the untiring efforts of Repre- 
sentative THomas J. O'BRIEN, Democrat, of 
, to win downstate converts to the 

iversion. 
Se wary years ago, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from downstate were inclined to 
any proposal to divert more Lake 
n water into the Illinois Waterway, 


. which consists of the Chicago River, part of 


the Des Plaines and all of the Illinois River. 
Finally, O’BRIEN’S persistence overcame the 
resistance of all but SIMPSON, 

Simpson, 4 Republican, is from Carrollton 
in Greene County, about 35 miles north of 
St. Louis. The Illinois River runs almost 
half its course through his west central Illi- 
nois 20th district, and SIMPSON’s argument 
against diversion is that “we want less water, 
not more.” 

But the Illinois River also runs through 
portions of the 18th Congressional District of 

ntative H. MicHEL, Republican, of 
Peoria; the 17th, Representative LEsLIE C. 
Agenps, Republican, of Melvin, and the 15th 
District of Representative NoaH M. MASON, 
Republican, of Oglesby, the most recent con- 
yert to diversion. The remainder of the Illi- 
nois Waterway runs through several Chicago 
districts and one suburban district, the 14th, 
all of whose Representatives now favor in- 
creased lake diversion. 

The argument might be made that from a 
geographical standpoint Simpson’s district 
has more at stake in the diversion fight than 
any other one district. But Simpson repre- 
sents only about 280,000 people, while the 
remaining members of the Illinois delegation 
represent 9,160,000. : 

If Simpson were to study the diversion 
issue carefully, he too might change his mind. 
Por the effect of increased diversion would 
be beneficial to his district as well as to 
others, The proposed extra diversion, 1,000 


cubic feet per second as against the present 


1,500 figure, is not enough to add seriously 
to present flood problems. Moreover, the 
advantages—a greater intake of oxygen to 
sustain more fish life and kill off undesir- 
able plant life—would far outweigh any dis- 
advantages that increased diversion might 
oo including the flood danger that doesn’t 


But even without Srmpson, the Illinois 
front for extra diversion ought to be united 
_ to persuade the Senate to pass the 


ee 


[From the Garfieldian and: Austin News] 
Nic— GoInc, REPRESENTATIVE O'BRIEN 


Congratulations are due Representative 
THomas J. O’Brien, who is serving his llth 
term as congressman from the West Side’s 
Sixth District. For his untiring efforts in 
leading the fight for passage of legislation 

g the important Cal-Sag Channel, 
has ordered that a lock and dam 
to be built on the Calumet River be named 


in his honor. 


an O'BRIEN is not one to make 
the headlines very often. He is not an orator 
and very seldom enters into the debate in 
the House of Representatives. Nor does he 
off opinions and hand them to reporters 

On every controversial issue. 

everyone knows that Con 

goog isa faithful Democrat who has stuck 
Party’s principles ever since he first 
started his political career in the State legis- 
lature back in 1906. He has been known as 


* loyal, sincere, kindly man who has been 


any, ¢0.bis triends and has made very few, if 


the imporsngton, where he is a member of 
use : - 
oo ays and Means.Com: 


Universally liked and respected 
Cymembers of both parties, He is often 
Upon by members of the opposite party 


ul 
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who need cooperation in a local problem and 


. he has never been known to let one of them 


down, 

The action to name a lock and dam in 
O’BRIEN’s honor—adopted unanimously in 
both the House and Senate—comes as proof 
of the high esteem in which the West Side 
representatives held by his fellow law- 
makers of both parties. We are sure that Mr. 
O’BrRIEN has received many honors in his 52 
years of service but none can match a tribute 
paid by the Members of the most important 
legislative body in the world. 

We are sure the entire West Side joins us 
in extending congratulations to Representa- 
tive O’BRIEN. 





The Constitutional Freedom To Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Sunday, July 27, issue of the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune, there appeared 
an editorial entitled ‘“‘The Constitutional 
Freedom to Travel.” 

This editorial comments upon pro- 
posals before the Congress to govern 
State Department policies relating to 
passports. 

The editor has made an analysis of the 
two principal bills relating to the sub- 
ject of passports. I am very pleased 
that he has seen fit to comment favor- 
ably upon the bill I introduced some time 
ago—S. 4137. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Theré being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM TO TRAVEL 


Congress now has before it two proposals 
for legislation to govern State Department 
policy in the issuing or withholding of 
passports. One, in the House of Representa- 
tives, is sponsored by the administration, 
The other, in the Senate, is sponsored by 
Minnesota’s Senator HUMPHREY, among 
others. : 

Of the two, the Senate bill is infinitely 
to be preferred. 

The House bill puts undue emphasis on 
matters cencerning what it calls the proper 
conduct of our foreign policy. It refiects 
an almost frightened idea of what damage 
might be done to our national security by 
letting noisy dissenters or possible conspira- 
tors travel abroad. 

Its stress is on the control of Americans’ 
travel abroad, not on their constitutional 
freedom to travel. : 

The emphasis of the Senate bill, on the 
other hand, is on that freedom. Under it, 
the only restrictions which the Government 
could put on citizens’ travel abroad would 
be: (a) im case of war, when the President 
could control entry into and exit from the 
United States; (b) in case of hostilities other 
than war in which United States forces might 
participate, when entry of citizens into the 
combat areas could be controlled; and (c) 
case of persons under indictment, 

or sentence for the commission 

of a felony, who may be denied passports. 
The bill significantly omits any provision 
or the limitation of passports during times 
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of so-called national emergencies, the 
authors pointing out that as far as the issu- 
ance of passports is concerned, the United 
States has been in a national emergency 
since 1940. 

The authors of the Senate bill, in an ex- 
planatory memorandum accompanying their 
proposal, also aim a telling blow at the 
present practice of the State Department to 
proscribe large areas of the world as out-of- 
bounds to traveling Americans. 

Under the bill, if the President and the 
State Department decided that temporarily 
the United States could not give its usual 
protection to American travelers in a certain 
area, passport applicants, the public and 
Congress would be notified of the hazard, 
but the President shall not forbid travel 
in these areas. 

This “travel at your own risk” section 
makes sense, but it is likely to be especially 
distasteful to Secretary Dulles and others 
who seem to look upon citizens’ travel more 
as an instrument of Government policy than 
as the constitutional freedom which the 
courts have found it to be. But Americans 
who believe that freedom to travel and other 
freedoms are inherent rights and not matters 
of official expedience will throw their sup- 
port to the Senate passport bill. 








Hon. John A. Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, most 
assuredly I wish to join with my col- 
leagues in voicing our appreciation for 
the fine services which the Delegate 
from Hawaii, the Honorable JonuNn A. 
Burns, has rendered to the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii particularly, and to 
the Nation generally during the 85th 
Congress. And, may I say, that to those 
of us who were privileged to know him 
personally before he made his presence 
here among us, his successes and 
achievements during the last 2 years 
have come as no surprise. With his 
knowledge of the area and people that 
he is honored to represent, his dedica- 
tion to purpose, his humility of spirit, 
and his ceaseless activity in furthering 
the principles and objectives in which 
he believes, success was bound to be his 
reward. Not discounting in the least the 
records of his illustrious predecessors, 
I do not hestitate to say that the ac- 
complishments of tthe present Delegate 
in securing favorable action on needed 
legislation for the Territory and his 
boost toward the goal of full statehood 
for that lovely land and its hospitable, 
intelligent, and loyal people has been 
second to none. 

Joun A. Burns is a man of strong char- 
acter. He practices openly the faith in 
which he believes so sincerely and which 
permits for him no compromise with evil, 
disloyalty, or doubledealing. His repu- 
tation is above reproach. His word, not 
lightly given, but when given, is his bond, 
and, to my knowledge, remains unques- 
tioned. With these attributes he is pos- 
sessed of far more than the average abil- 
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ity for the work to which he is now dedi- 
cated. He has learned well the intrica- 
cies of his new responsibility. As a new- 
comer, he has not hesitated to ask for 
advice and counsel, and he has done this, 
regardless of partisan or political divi- 
sion. The Members on both sides of the 
aisle have been only too glad to counsel 
and advise with him in the interests of 
the people of Hawaii. He is held in the 
highest of regard and affection by all 
Members of both Houses. 

From the very beginning of his mem- 
bership in this body he recognized the 
broad aspect of legislative responsibility. 
In my opinion, such approach is most 
outstanding and especially so when such 
wisdom is found in one just starting his 
services in this body. Never forgetting 
for a moment his first and primary re- 
sponsibility to the area he represents, he 
has been able to recognize the whole pic- 
ture—the whole project—rather than 
just the provincial approach. He started 
with a good understanding of the experi- 
ences of those who had preceded him. 
Having once made up his mind about 
what he though was necessary, he has 
never faltered or wavered. Consequent- 
ly, the attainment of that ambition, 
which never has been absent from his 
conscious moments and, which, as I un- 
derstand, is the goal of a great majority 
of the people who sent him to us, is 
closer to realization today than it ever 
has been heretofore. Success is just 
ahead. Statehood for Hawaii—provid- 
ing its citizens still desire such status— 
will soon be a reality just as it is for 
Alaska today. In my opinion, no one 
understands better the procedure neces- 
sary to gain the prize and no one has 
been willing to give more, even to the 
point of jeopardizing his own personal 
welfare, in such struggle than the pres- 
ent Delegate from Hawaii, the Honorable 
JOHN A. BURNS. 





Brussels Fair Flop—Another Blow to 
American Prestige? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing editorial by Dick Williams, enter- 
tainment editor of the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror News. 

Without regard to who was at fault in 
letting this situation get out of hand, I 
am wondering if it has not meant an- 
other damaging blow to American 
prestige overseas. I am alse wondering 
if it could not have been avoided by a lit- 
tle timely cooperation between our offi- 
cial representatives at the fair and this 
private company of wildwest  per- 
formers. 

Mr. Speaker; I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Brussels Fair. My 
friends who have, tell me that on the 
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whole it is a wonderful display of our 
way of life. Relatively little things like 
this, however, catch the public eye over- 
seas, are blown out of all proportion by 
enemy propaganda agents, and eventu- 
ally tend to overshadow all of our suc- 
cessful efforts. 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated 
for calling our attention to this situation, 
and I sincerely hope that steps will be 
taken to insure against the recurrence 
of such events. 

BRUSSELS RODEO—EIGHT-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY- 
FIvE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR FLop Burns 
“ANGELS” 

(By Dick Williams) 

A Hollywood promoter’s dream of grandi- 
ose American wild west show and rodéo at the 
Brussels World’s Fair has left local and other 
investors holding the bag for $455,000. The 
rodeo venture collapsed 3 weeks after it 
opened. 

Even worse than the flop of the show, 
which closed July 12 owing an additional 
estimated $400,000 to Belgian creditors, was 
the dent to United States prestige overseas. 

Gene Autry, whose Denver-based Cremer 
Rodeo Co. supplied 200 head of livestock for 
the show, decried the way the United States 
Government had let the situation deteriorate 
once it was obvious that the show was in 
deep trouble. He flew over to investigate 
the situation 10 days ago. 

A troupe of 200 cowboys and cowgirls and 
a band of Sioux Indians were stranded in 
Brussels without funds by the show’s flop. 

They were finally flown home at Govern- 
ment expense after the Moscow Circus, also 
playing the Brussels Fair, offered to put on @ 
benefit performance to raise money for the 
destitute performers, many of whom had re- 
ceived no wages for weeks. 


AUTRY FLIES 72 COWBOYS HOME 


Autry told me he paid the plane fares for 
72 of the cowboys back to Denver. 

“When they landed in New York they had 
had only a box lunch since leaving Brussels 
20 hours before,” he reported. 

Autry instructed his New York representa- 
tives to take all of the cowboys and their 
wives to dinner before putting them on a 
plane for Denver. 

“We spend billions for overseas aid but the 
Government let this thing go too far before 
it moved in,” he observed bitterly. 

Henry Fine, Hollywood publicist who 
handied the show and just arrived home, 
told me the experience was “so unbelievable 
I’m still sitting around shaking my head. I 
think the whole fiasco is bound to lead to a 
congressional investigation. If it doesn’t, 
I’ve lost my respect for Congress.” 

Fine said he had received only 1 week's 
salary for 16 weeks work since he was hired 
by G. Robert Fleming, 111 Marquez Place, 
Pacific Palisades, the originator and pro- 
ducer-manager of the wild west show and 
rodeo. ‘ 

Fleming, now believed to be in New York, 
has no past experience with show business 
ventures as far as anyone knows. 

Autry said he was under the impression 
from the start that Fleming was in some way 
absociated with the State Department, and 
had tacit backing of the Government in 
putting on the show. 


from ANTA, the national theatrical organ- 
ization. 






A 
his attorneys in Brussels last Week invest 
gating the situation. 
Other local investors include Blanche Ry 
9419 Sunset Boulevard, Beverly Hille, 
Morris Bernstein, a dentist, of 263 - 
Street, Santa Monica. Additional in 
were from Texas, San Francisco, ang New 


York. 
BAD LUCK, BAD MANAGEMENT 


Autry and Fine agreed that a 
of bad management and bad luck killed the 
show, which started off with the king ot 
reception accorded the Russian Moiseyey 
Dancers here in the States. 

It rained almost steadil during ; 
weeks of the fair, Autry said, As eae 
against this emergency, Fleming had orig. 
inally purchased @ new style, $60,000 air. 
cushion-type tent made by United States 
Rubber. i 

The tent suffered a quick series 
astrous blowouts at the start of he = 
and became unusable. Thereafter, Todeo 
show patrons were forced to sit out in the 
rain to see the show. 

Autry, who was originally tendered 
offer to star in the show with Gail Dek @ 
Annie Oakley fame, and turned it down, 
cited amazing expenditures. 

One included a freight bill of $70,000 re. 
portedly paid by Fleming to tem- 
porary circus-style seats from ‘Las Aan 
Brussels, although they could have been ob. 
tained there. 

Europeans have long had a penchant for 
American-style Wild West shows and it is 
highly ironic that at the start it was 
the rodeo had the biggest potential of any 
show playing the fair. It was spotted just 
outside the regular fairgrounds and was re. 
garded as a World’s Fair attraction. 

“The show got a fantastic reaction when 
we opened,” Fine told me. “The people 
screamed over it. They came by the bus- 
load from all over Euro I, 
land, France—to see it. It was such a big 
hit that anyone connected with the showor 
even wearing a western-style sombrero had 
open sesame to everything.” 

REPORTED IN BANKRUPTCY 


The situation now is a mad tangle. No 
one has any accounting books on the show. 
Tickets were distributed all over Europe 
agencies with apparently no record Kept of 
whom they went to or how many were given, 
Autry told me. i: 

A flurry of lawsuits seems inevitable, but 
whether anyone will collect a frane, let alone 
a dollar, is problematical. The company te 

y was placed in bankruptcy i 
Brussels last week. 

The harassed United States Embassy, 
struggling to combat the ill will bulls 
by the fiasco, is now attempting to find 
money to pay off Belgian creditors, including 
30 local musicians who received no pay. — 

Casey Tibbs, star of the show, and Vem 
Elliot, associated with Autry’s rodeo com 
pany and in charge of the stock, are still i 
Brussels. : 
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r Post, Denver, Colo., edition 
aay, July 27, 1958 and one from 
the Rocky Mountain News of July 25. 
1 think these articles merit the atten- 

of the membership for many 
reasons. They confirm the complete 
lack of consideration that the promoters 
and builders of this Academy have had 
for costs or future cost of operations, 
clearly demonstrates that little, if any, 
attention was given to the basic purpose 
of such Academy. 

It is to be noted that this Academy is 
compared with Pike’s Peak as an attrac- 
tion. I think that comparison is appro- 

te, for Pike’s Peak rises far above 
the surrounding countryside and is a 
highlight in the topography of the 
region. This Academy, on the other 
hand, too, represents a peak—in lack of 
planning, waste of public money—and 
is a landmark to those officers in the 
Pentagon and in the air service who have 
puilt a shrine to their loose handling of 
public money. 

It is to be noted, too, that the basic 
purpose is not even mentioned in this 
almost- full-page story; but the story 
itself leads to the belief that this could 
well be a political contribution to the 
State by the Federal Government. Any 
reading of the article will clearly show 
the terrific cost of maintenance which 
this Government will face in the future. 

I call attention of the membership to 
the fact that a police squad of 91 is re- 
quired to patrol this sprawling shrine to 
Air Force handling of finances. I think 
itappropriate, too, that on the same page 
of this same paper, there is an article 
about Steve Canyon and other comic 
strip characters being on the grounds of 
the Academy. This seems to me entirely 
appropriate, though a reading of the 
strip leads to the thought that this, too, 
is high-priced Air Force propaganda. 

I would repeat again that the late Mr. 
Talbott bypassed all regular means of 
handling this public construction, and, 
according to my belief, handpicked the 
architect-engineer, and brought into his 
own office the handling of the plans for 
this Academy, where it is hard to find 
any real handling was ever done. It 
seems that almost any individual, from 
the Secretary of Defense all the way 
down to the working level, could get ap- 
Proval for any changes which would in- 
ona oe and use funds appropriated 

ongress for other purposes to 
meet such desires. 2 

Truly, the hearings which our Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction recently 
held, plus the publicity incident to it, in- 

the article I insert in the REcorD 

today, should arouse the curiosity of the 
; and perhaps Colorado will make 

even More money from American people 
this article seems to think it will. 
Serious side, Mr. Speaker, is that 

fine young Americans, right out 

of high school, trained at this Academy 
be the Air Force, in 12 or 15 years will 
Setting the monetary policies and 
ree the financial demands for spend- 
oe. ae pate of defense of this coun- 
pi ' Bede: apparently, they will 
of — aa sment on probably a third 
income of the Government. 

their financial training. in the 
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rarified atmosphere of this shrine to 
public waste is hardly conducive to train- 
ing them to protect the economy of this 
country. This is highly dangerous, par- 
ticularly since, as the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McElroy, testified before our 
committee, the present_outlook is that 
the loser between the United States and 
Russia will be that country whose econ- 
omy cracks up first. 

Mr. Speaker, this example, plus many 
others which I know about from having 
served on the Appropriations Committee 
for national defense, as well as on the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
leads me to the firm belief that we seem 
determined to strike the first blows at our 
own economy, making it that much 
easier for Russia. 

INVESTIGATION ASKED OF ACADEMY COSTS 


WASHINGTON, July 26—A_ congressional 
investigation into the costs of the nearly 
completed Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs was urged Saturday by Representa- 
tive JAMIE WHITTEN, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi. 

A member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, WuHrrren said the total figure 
will reach approximately $300 million as com- 
pared with preliminary estimates of $126 
million. 

The expenditures were approved, WHITTEN 
said, by the late Harold E. Talbott as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force without having been 
considered through usual procedures for such 
projects. ‘ 

The Mississippi Congressman said land for 
the Academy originally was to have cost 
about $1 million and was to have been pur- 
chased by the State of Colorado and given 
to the Government. In the end it cost about 
$5.5 million, with the Federal Government 
putting up all but about $1 million of the 
total, he said. 

Observing that much of the data con- 
cerning the Academy cost came out during 
hearings on the military construction bill, 
WHITTEN said: 

“I think anyone who reads over the testi- 
mony we received will agree that we should 
investigate the situation further.” 

He said he will urge that either his appro- 
priations subcommittee or some other con- 
gressional group, such as the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, investigate. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of July 27, 
1958] 


ACADEMY INFLUENCE FELT IN VARIED AREAS 
(By John Morehead) 


Late next month, 1,158 Air Force Academy 
cadets will move into their nearly completed 
permanent quarters just north of Colorado 
Springs. 

This will be a significant occasion for the 
United States, and especially for Colorado. 

For the Nation, the Academy attests to the 
new maturity of its youngest arm of defense. 
At last the Air Force has a nest in which to 
develop the men who will be charged with 
global defense responsibilities and perhaps 
the conquest of space. 

For the State, the Academy will have 
meaning that is much more immediate and 
material. : 

Even in the 3 years the Academy occupied 
temporary quarters at Denver’s Lowry Air 
Force Base, operating on a limited scale, it 
enhanced Colorado’s prestige, boosted its 
economy, and made it the center of many 
new activities, ; 

In its beautiful and costly permanent site, 
the Academy will continue to do these things 
on a far greater scale. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS SPENT 


For example, the Federal Government al- 
ready has spent more than $100 million to 
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build a physical plant which promises to 
rival, in importance to publicity about the 
State, towering Pikes Peak which is clearly 
visible from the 17,800-acre Academy grounds. 

While there is disagreement as to what 
the Academy’s ultimate cost will be, Congress 
so far has appropriated $133.5 million. Only 
the Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation 
project, bringing water from the western side 
of the Rockies to the thirsty eastern plains, 
has cost the Government more in the State. 

The greatest part of this money has gone 
to erect a complex of supermodern buildings 
that might best be described as startling. 
The Academy proper is a quadrangle of sev- 
eral steel, concrete, and glass structures atop 
a mesa where the cadets will live and learn. 
A part of this*quadrangle is visible from the 
main Denver-Colorado Springs Highway (U. 
S. 85-87), which forms the eastern boundary 
of the Academy grounds. 

But most of the Academy reservation can- 
not be seen from the road. The campus is 
7 miles long and more than 5 miles wide, cut 
up by valleys and hills and butted up against 
the rugged Rampart Range. 

Tucked into this terrain are the facilities 
needed to support the Academy—power- 
plants, warehouses, administrative buildings, 
pumping plant, sewage plant, barracks. 
There will. be 550 homes in one area and 650 
in another to house the Academy staff and 
their families, plus schools, stores, and all 
the other things necessary in communities 
of such size. 

In all, there will be some 40 miles of roads 
linking the various areas, most of which are 
open to visitors. 

This adds up to a fine tourist attraction. 
Last year, even while the buildings were ris- 
ing, an estimated 80,000 persons came to see 
and enjoy. This figure is expected to in- 
crease to 250,000 this year. 

“Ultimately,” says Thayer Tutt, vice presi- 
dent of the Broadmoor Hotel and*one of the 
leaders in the campaign to get the Academy 
for Colorado, “there should be a million visi- 
tors a year.” 

Former Gov. Dan Thornton, president of 
the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
says “The Academy will be like the Capitol 
in Washington and the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York. People who visit the West 
will want to see the Academy.” 

Next June 3, the Academy will graduate its 
first class of 208 cadets with pomp and cere- 
mony to rival the traditional graduation 
services at West Point and Annapolis. The 
crowd coming to this event is-expected to set 
off a summer-long centennial-year parade of 
visitors. 

And tourists mean dollars for Colorado’s 
economy. 

Aside from the money that visitors may 
spend in the State, the Academy is the eco- 
nomic equivalent of a new industry. Its 
business will be the care, maintenance, and 
education of 2,520 cadets, the projected ca- 
pacity enrollment expected to be reached in 
1963. 

To get this job done, 2,200 officers and 
airmen will be assigned to the Academy. 
Their dependents will number an estimated 
5,200. An additional 2,750 civilian employees, 
living off the site with the families, also 
will be needed. These persons will draw an 
aggregate monthly payroll of more than 
$1,150,000. Most of this money will be 
poured into the economy of the Colorado 
Springs-Denver areas. - 

FOOD BILL HIGH 

The cost of feeding the cadets alone 
amounts to a substantial bill. Based on 
current costs, it would take about $100,000 
@ month to purchase the 75 tons of food 
which a full complement of cadets would 
stow away. 

Academy Officials say most of their food is 
being bought through Denver firms, Pur- 
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chases will continue to be made in Denver 
and in Colorado Springs after the move. 

No less important to Colorado~will be 
the, Academy’s influence on the State’s 
schools, in intercollegiate sports, and the 
area’s social life. 

The Academy’s curriculum is roughly sim- 
ilar to that offered by a 4-year engineering 
school, with strong emphasis on the hu- 
manities and liberal arts. Maj. Gen. James 
B. Briggs, Superintendent, says the Academy 
“should provide the broad educational back- 
ground required by senior air officers of a 
nation which has assumed leadership of the 
non-Communist world.” : 

Dean James E. Perdue, of the University 
of Denver’s college of arts and sciences, ex- 
presses the thinking of many educators 
when he says: “The educational philosophy 
finally adopted by the Air Force will have a 
tremendous impact on the rest of us.” 

It is expected that many of the region’s 
outstanding teachers will be invited to ad- 
dress the cadets. By the same token experts 
from the Academy faculty—drawn from 
throughout the United States—will be avail- 
able to this area’s colléges as guest lecturers 
and consultants. 

In athletics, the Academy has fielded 
teams in 17 sports, many of them, like la 
crosse, new to the West. The result is im- 
proved quality of competition and increased 
national recognition for this region. 

Big-time football is only a season away. 
The Air Academy Falcons will play Army 
in the East next year. This year the Falcons 
play Colorado, Utah and UCLA along with 
teams of lesser renown. In a few years the 
Academy will be playing a full schedule 
against the top college teams of the country 
as well as Army and Navy. 

The leisurely social life that used to char- 
acterize military posts may have gone the 
way of cavalry horses, but Academy officers 
and their ladies will find a warm reception 
in the various strata of Colorado society. 

Not least among those who will be wel- 
comed are the cadets. Hand-picked from 
among the Nation’s brightest, sturdiest 
youths, the cadets are a reservoir of eligible 
bachelors for this region’s young women. 





oF 91 PatTrots ACADEMY 
SITE 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, July 26.—They look 
like cadets, these 91 policemen who patrol 
the beautiful new Air Force Academy site. 

But they really are cops, maining law en- 
forcement patrols, manning the north and 
south entrance gates to the 17/500-acre site, 
and supply maps, brochures and answers 
for thousands of tourists from all part of 
the Nation. 

Hundreds of tourists have to be set 
straight about the young airmen. 

The next question most frequently asked 
is: “Just where is the chapel that has been 
causing ali the fuss?” 

The new force of air police headed by 
Capt. Roger P. Fox, provost marshal and 
squadron commander,’ and Lt. Laurent 
Bougie, operations officer, was set up here 
July 1, working in four flights on-a round- 
the-clock basis. The headquarters building 
has a spic-and-span newness from front 
Office to padlocked clink. 

Nearly 3,000 vehicles tour the area every 
weekend, an average of about 10,000 per- 
sons. 

Visitors may stop at the entrance gates 
for maps and brochures. 

While the academic area is temporarily 
blocked off from traffic because of construc- 
tion, visitors may drive their own cars over 
many of the roads from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
daily. 

From lookouts in this sprawling mountian 
section of 7,200-foot altitude, they can get 
breath views of the academic com- 
plex, housing and service areas. 


PoLicE SQUADRON 
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Before the airmen took over at the Acad- 
emy site, a civilian security force known as 
General Services Administration was in op- 
eration for 3 years. ~- 

The GSA crew did everything from jeeping 
groceries in to residents marooned by deep 
snows, to guarding construction payrolls. 

By the time the cadets are moved here 
from Lowry Air Force Base in Denver in 
August, the air police squadron will number 
112. 





STEvE CANYON STRIP In STATE MONDAY— 
SHows Local SCENES 


Air Force Lt. Col. Steve Canyon and his 
vivacious cousin Poteet arrive in Colorado 
Monday to do their bit in helping the Air 
Force Academy move from Lowry Air Force 
Base to its permanent site near Colorado 
Springs. 

The two new arrivals will be recognized 
by Denver Post readers as the main char- 
acters of the Milton Caniff comic strip 
Steve Canyon. 

The comic appears in 606 other news- 
papers throughout the world, but those ac- 
quainted with Denver will see in the panel 
backgrounds many familiar Denver area 
sights. 

While Poteet becomes involved romantic- 
ally with an Air Force enlisted man, Steve 
goes about his work helping the Academy 
personnel in their move. 

Among the many local personalities 
brought into the strip is Maj. Gen. J. E. 
Briggs, commander of the Academy. 

He is pictured on this page in a panel 
taken from one of the future Steve Canyon 
sequences. » 

Buildings, street and highway signs, the 
new Academy buildings and familiar details 
of Denver life can be recognized in the 
comic. > 

Six months ago a Denver Post reporter- 
photographer team toured the city obtain- 
ing photographs of such scenes and details 
for Caniff, who is a stickler for detail. 


{From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
Colo., of July 26, 1958] 

AIR ForRcE ACADEMY FINANCING PrRoBE URGED 
(By Gene Wortsman) 

WASHINGTON, July 25—A Mississippi Con- 
gressman Friday urged a deéper probe into 
financing of the Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Representative JaMIZ L. WHITTEN (Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi) said, “There are lots of 
things that arouse your curiosity.” 

A member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee which questioned witnesses 
about the Academy, WHITTEN said that the 
handling of contracts is questionable. 

He said that after contracts were let 
values were increased by millions of dollars. 


EASIEST THING 


It “would be the easiest thing in the 
world” for the Government official handling 
contracts to award the original bid to a 
favorite who knew that the price would be 
upped later, WHITTEN said. 

“I am saying that could have happened,” 
he remarked in the hearing to John N. 
Ferry, special Air Force assistant for instal- 
lations. “Could it not?” 

“It is a remote and unthinkable possi- 
bility,” Ferry replied. 

“Why is it unthinkable?” 

“Because of the character of the people 
who are running this job. * * *” 

“Mr. Talbott resigned, did he not?” (Har- 
old Talbott was Air Force secretary when 
Congress was told the Academy would cost 
$125 million.) 

“Mr. Talbott resigned,” Ferry agreed. 

“Wasn’t he using his position to influence 
business for his own folks?” Warren asked. 

“No, sir; I cannot agree.” 





- , 


MORE QUESTIONS 


“Well,” WHITTEN said, “you came 
him, and it is natural that you (Cane 
agree). I am asking you again if that o 
not the basis on which he 
resignation, and.thet it wags 
these charges?” 

“I could not comment on 

“Were the charges made?” 

“The charges were made.” 

“Did he offer his resignation?” 

“He did.” 

“Did the President accept it?” 

“The President did, sir.”’ 

Later in the hearing Wurrren said: 

“I do not Know whether I can get § 
it, but I am going to try and get 
investigation. I do not know how far 
get with that.” WHITTEN reiterated his 
plea Friday. 
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postage. 

Under the new rate structure, 4 cents s 
being charged for all first-c 
for local delivery or transporta 
country. Using the postal de 
figures, however, the cost of 
first-class mail is less than 2 cents 
mail is handled only by the local post office | 

Since the bulk of the mail of @ c 
ness man goes to the local post office and 
local customers, an across-the-board 
for all first-class mail is a further ‘ 
ty on him. Conversely, a blanket 
an aid to a large company, 
would have to pay more 
more to deliver its mail all o 


Another area where a real in 
needed to clear up inequities isin 


magazines. 
would suffer a bit in higher 
we'd gladly pay more to see an 
proach to the whole problem. 
Second-class rates are sch 
raised in three installments, 
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Mail Rates Should Be Based on Delivery 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial from the 
Bloomington Sun, Bloomington, Minn, 
entitled ““Mail Rates Should be Based on- 
Delivery Cost,” which points out the real 
need for a reexamination of the whole 
mail-rate structure: 


Although the postage rate hikes which will 
go into effect August 1 are certainly needed, 
there are many small-business men who wish 
that the whole mail-rate structure could be 
evaluated for fairness. 

Unfortunately, in setting the new rates, 
Congress appears to have been more infiu- 
enced by powerful special interests than by 
&@ realistic appraisal of the immediate eco- 
nomic problem. Everyone will feel the new 
postage hike, but the poor 
man—as usual—is getting hit for more than 
his share. 

It wasn’t too long ago that a lower mate 
was charged for mail to be delivered locally, 
and letters which were to be sent out of 
town and required more handling, paid more 


small-business 
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1. Even with ype however, 
<class publications will not come near 

ne the me of their distribution. 

We believe that all classes of mail—includ- 

second-class—should pay exactly what 
they cost to be delivered. Mailings which go 
to farflung corners of the country should 

more than those which are delivered in 

ext block. 
Tamuasticle in the Postal Supervisors says 
that the postal department loses $4 million 
a year on delivery of The Reader’s Digest, 
and also mentions that the average copy of 
this publication is mailed for 1 cent. 

A total of $8 million is lost annually by 
the Post Office in the handling of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the Ladies Home 
Journal. Biggest single loss of the post 
office however is Life, which costs the tax 
payer of this country $9 million a year to be 
delivered. 

If all classes of mail were made to pay 
their own way, there would be a lot less 
grumbling at the coming postal increases, 
particularly on the part of the hard-hit 
small-business man. ; 





Shopping Around 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial on the fair trade bill. This article 
is now evén more significant since the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee 
of the Interstate Committee, of both of 
which I am a member, Has reported the 
fair trade bill to the full committee. I 
am opposed to this bill, strictly on the 
basis of the merit of arguments offered 
for and against. ‘This editorial sheds 
further light on the- inequities and harm 
that-would be done under a Federal fair 
trade law. 

SHOPPING AROUND 


As every housewife knows, the. American 
economy is built on shopping around. By 
shopping around, the housewife knows she 
has a better chance of getting the thing she 
wants at reduced cost or perhaps a better 
article than the one she had in mind for 
the same price she wanted to pay. Shopping 
around is the result of the American system 
of competitive free enterprise, and most 
People will agree that it’s a very beneficial 
result. 

Some don't, though, and among them are 
some Congressmen who want again to hobble 
the public with the so-called fair-trade laws 
which in recent years have fallen not only 
into disrepute but into iNegality. Fourteen 
State courts have declared unconstitutional 
on State fair-trade laws based on an act 

gress which permi 
laws that fixed erteik eee 
Representatives Oren Harris, of Arkansas, 
introduced a bill the House Commerce 
ttee is expected to report out favor- 
veh tee rouse to pass. The bill cuts 
€ evasions of former permissive 
acts of Congress. This one would make 
mandatory a national fair-trade law which 
Would end retail trade competition alto- 


Mr. Harats, to say the least, is to be con- 
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no bones about State laws, agreements and 
so forth. The bill comes right out to permit 
@ manufacturer to fix stipulated or minimum 
resale prices simply by serving notice to the 
distributors. Even the fiction of a contract 
is abandoned, and the same resale price 
would be set in all States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia simultaneously. Viola- 
tors could be hauled into Federal court for 
damages. 

Perhaps some manufacturers will like such 
a bill, and maybe some retailers will, too. 
But the manufacturer who sets his prices 
either nationwide or by areas, reduces the 
flexibility of his price structure. And the 
retailer would be bound by the prices set and 
denied the possibility of moving his goods 
faster by reducing prices. In fact, the only 
way a retailer could legally lower the price, 
once it was set by the manufacturer, would 
be to go out of business or hold a damaged 
goods sale. It seems to us that both manu- 
facturers and retailers should hesitate about 
a bill that might well curtail their sales. 

There isn’t much hesitation on the part 
of the Government, however; the Commerce, 
Agriculture, and the Justice Departments are 
against the Harris measure as written. The 
Justice Department says it would drastically 
change the basic concepts of our competitive 
economy. “The bill vy ould suppress competi- 
tion at the manufacturing level and at all 
levels of distribution. Obviously, competi- 
tion would be eliminated at the retail level, 
since this is the apparent purpose of the 
bill.” 

And what would be the result of the elimi- 
nation of competition at the retail level? 

Senator Huserr HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
in a speech in the Senate recently, put the 
case for fair trade quite succinctly. He said 
fair trade benefits the retailer and the whole- 
saler, by placing them on an equal footing 
with all other retailers and wholesalers of 
branded or trade marked products, whether 
they happen to be large or small. Also, the 
margins of profit for both are fixed. 

As for the effects on the consumer, Senator 
Humpnrey had this to say: “Fair trade elimi- 
nates the need for shopping around.” 

And what would happen if there were no 
more shopping around? 

The Justice Department has an answer to 
that in a survey made in 1954, and we think 
the housewife who shops around now would 
like to know. what happens when she cant’. 

The survey shows that drug and appliance 
prices in fair trade areas were 28 percent 
higher than drug and appliances prices in 
places where there wasn’t any fair trade. 





Federal Scholarships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


~ Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for a careful and cool-headed study of 
proposed legislation is emphasized in the 
Indiana report on scholarships.- This 
story is summarized in the editorial from 
the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle of July 31, 
1958, which, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Appendix of the Recorp‘ 

NEED EXAGGERATED 

Tt is easy to say this or that isn’t true 
but you make a strong case only by back- 
ing up the opinion with solid facts. Such 
is the case in Indiana on the proposal for 
Federal scholarships to aid college students. 





And the need is exaggerated, as so often is 
the case when the Federal Government de- 
cides to take over functions which strictly 
are State affairs. 

Proponents of Federal scholarships have 
been citing estimates that as many as 
100,000 able high-school graduates do not 
go to college for financial reasons. On this 
basis, Indiana could be expected to have 
about 2,300 competent sehool seniors who 
will be denied a college education for lack 
of money. 

A committee of 14 men, headed by Clar- 
ence Manion, former dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School, was appointed by State 
school officials to investigate the situation. 
Letters were sent 707 high-school principals 
to find out how many students with inter- 
est, ability, and aptitude in science and 
mathematics to perform college work suc- 
cessfully would be unable to attend college 
because of a lack of funds. The answer was 
approximately 2,000—very close to the esti- 
mated figure of 2,300. 

It was then that the true story came 
to light. These 2,000 students were invited 
to take a 44-hour test in science, mathe- 
matics, English, and social studies with the 
view to obtaining a scholarship. Only 703 
took the examination. The other 65 per- 
cent apparently was not interested. 


The results of the 703 examinations dis- 
closed only 179 students as having the 
definite ability to pursue successfully a 
college course... (This doesn’t speak very 
high for their training in high school on 
an overall basis.) The students with ability 
were asked, by letter, if they could pay their 
own way to college. Twenty-three did not 
respond and 14 said they had the financial 
resources necessary for college for at least 
a year. Twenty-five others had interests 
other than in mathematics and science. 


The standard-need formula then was ap- 
plied to the remaining 117 qualified stu- 
dents. Of these, 64 were eliminated by the 
formula, leaving 53 students qualifying for 
financial aid. And of this final group, 37 
already had scholarships ranging from $25 
to $750 but did need extra help. 

The investigating committee now is de- 
vising a plan to aid these students from 
private sources and the Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce has undertaken the job of 
making sure that the assistance becomes 
available. 

So the facts and figures are plain. Offi- 
cials in Washington who want to force 
through the Federal-scholarship program 
obviously are exaggerating the need, at least 
as far as Indiana is concerned. 





The Community’ Facilities Act of 1958 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting this legislation, the community 
facilities. bill, I do so because of 
the great need for congressional action 
at this time. 

Too many Members are ready and 
willing to vote for so-called foreign aid 
with the Economic Development Fund 
to spend American dollars for community 
facilities in underdeveloped countries. 
To do less in our country is shortsighted 
and in a sense, against the best interest 
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of our country, its communities, and its 
peoples. 

Let us see what S. 3497 will do for the 
people. This bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, would rewrite title II of the hous- 
ing amendments of 1955, which author- 
ized Federal loans for public facilities. 
The bill would make the following major 
changes in this loan program: 

First. The fund for community facili- 
ties and public works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion, of which $400 mil- 
lion would constitute a revolving fund. 

Second. The formula for computing 
the maximum interest rate to the bor- 
rower would be revised to produce a 
maxium rate, under present conditions, 
of 252 percent. 

Third. The maximum loan term would 
be raised from 40 years to 50 years. 

Fourth. The existing program has 
been limited in practice to communities 
of 50,000 population or less; the bill ex- 
tends the program to all municipalities 
and other political subdivisions of States 
without regard to population. 

Fifth. Eligibility would be extended 
specifically to a wide range of facilities 
and projects. Priority would be given to 
projects which the administration de- 
termines could not be undertaken with- 
out the bill’s assistance. 

Sixth. Private nonprofit hospitals 
would be made eligible for loans under 
the bill. 

Seventh. The amount of the authori- 
zation which could be used in any one 
State would be limited to 10 percent. 

Eighth. The prevailing-wage and over- 
time requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act would apply to projects financed 
under the bill. 

In addition, the bill would increase the 
authorization for Federal planning ad- 
vances under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 from $48 million to $98 
million. 

The primary and urgent purpose of 
this community-facilities and public- 
works bill is to provide a much-needed 
stimulus to our lagging economy, to in- 
crease the flow of. the purchasing power 
into the hands of the consumer, and to 
reduce the alarming ranks of the unem- 
plo;ed. It will provide a valuable tool 
in the fight against the current economic 
slump. Basically, the bill would provide 
a substantial sum of money for long- 
term loans on liberal terms to munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions 
of States for the construction of many 
types of worthy community facilities and 
public works. I am convinced that the 
program will furnish a vitally needed 
economic stimulus and, at the same time, 
will enable communities to build essen- 
tial and desirable public facilities which 
would not otherwise go forward. 

The bill is a product of careful study 
and deliberation by the committee. It 
was one of the major pieces of legislation 
considered during an extended series of 
hearings on legislation to relieve unem- 
ployment. During the hearings, which 
began on April 14 and continued through 
May 22, the committee received testi- 
mony from witnesses of the highest cali- 
ber and competence, men of proved 
achievement and ability in their fields. 
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The list of witnesses included former 
President Harry S. Truman, distin- 
guished governors from 10 of our great 
States, distinguished mayors, top labor 
and business leaders, the leaders of the 
3 major farm organizations, top admin- 
istration officials, and Members of Con- 
gress. The cooperation of these wit- 
nesses was of invaluable assistance to 
the committee and their contribution 
has helped to improve both the. content 
and quality of the bill. 

In framing the bill your committee 
considered S. 3497, passed by the Sen- 
ate on April 16, 1958; H. R. 11474 and 
H. R. 11272; and the reported bill incor- 
porates features from all three bills. 

The whole problem of aid to commu- 
nities is not new. In 1955 Congress 
passed a community-facilities bill which 
set up a revolving fund of $100 million 
restricted to loans for smaller communi- 
ties. Smaller communities have been 
defined as communities under 10,000 
population, although the act actually 
contemplated communities of 50,000. 
Most of this money has been used for 
sewerage and water facilities. 

This bill goes much further, not alone 
in its extension to all communities but 
also in its realistic increase in both the 
amount of money and the longer terms 
for the duration of the loan at- lower 
interest rates. 

Personally I can see no logic in a situ- 
ation which refuses to lend money to our 
communities while at the same time, 
giving money, without hope of return, to 
foreign communities. 

The vote to defeat the rule on this bill 
is of course a vote against the bill. 

Any Congressman voting for foreign 
redevelopment and against local home 
community redevelopment loans should 
take another look at the situation and 
consider voting. for loans to our com- 
munities for the construction, repair, 
and improvement of public streets, side- 
walks, highways, parkways, bridges, 
parking lots, airports, and other public 
transportation facilities; public parks 
and other public recreational facilities; 
public hospitals, rehabilitation and 
health centers and public nursing homes 
and public convalescent homes; public 
refuse and garbage-disposal facilities, 
water, sewage and sanitary facilities, 
and other public-utility facilities; civil- 
defense facilities, public police and fire 
protection facilities; public wholesale 
farm produce markets; public libraries 
and offices and other public buildings— 
other than schools—and public land, 
water, and timber conservation facilities. 

Loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects for hospital construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement are also 
made eligible under the bill. 

To insure that assistance under the 
bill will be channeled primarily into 
projects that will create employment, 
there is included in the committee sub- 
stitute a requirement that in extending 
such assistance the Administrator shall 
grant priority to projects which he 
determines could not be undertaken 
without such assistance. Applications 
of communities which demonstrate that 
the project involved could not be under- 





taken without Federal assistance woulg 
be processed ahead of applications 
where such @ showing is not made. 

To assure a roughly equitable distri. 
bution of the loan. funds, borrowing jn 
any one State could not exceed 19 per- 
cent of the funds provided—including 
repayments into the revolving fund, 

There are many features of the act 
that will be covered in other 
and the report of the committee on this 
bill is an outstanding book of inform. 
tion concerning public expenditures yp. 
der previous acts, and contemplated 


spending under this act. In the light of. 


the severe ‘opposition, and to my mind 
unsound arguments advanced by the op. 
position, I believe it is time to make a 
comparison of public expenditures under 
the present local facilities bill and the 
expenditures under the foreign aid faci. 
ities bill. 

Under the present law there is a re 
volving fund of $100 million available for 
the smaller communities. Under the 
foreign aid bill there is at the present 
time, $8,278,000,000 with $595 million 
earmarked for facilities in foreign 
countries. Added to this, there is an- 
other $912 million unexpended out of 
this grand total, allocated for spending 


in development and redevelopment of — 


these foreign communities. 

As a matter of information I believe 
the following list of programs and the 
amounts allocated to each program is of 
utmost importance to local officials, par- 
ticularly those who have begged this 
Congress to back legislation covering 
their comntunities for, if not more, at 
least one-half as much as we are giving 
to the foreign countries. I would like to 
have this schedule become part of the 
Recorp and I want to thank Congress- 
man OrfTo E. PassMaN, of Louisiana, for 
making it available to me. 

Although defeat of the rule appears to 
be the order of the day, I cannot help 
but feel that failure to pass this legisla- 
tion would be a severe blow to our econ- 
omy and especially to the many local 
governments that have been looking for- 
ward to this aid. 

Program by name and amount (House Dill) 





Total available 
1. Military assistance: Jor expenditure 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... $3, 359, 502, 000 
New funds, fiseal year 1959_...... 1, 515,000,000 
Datel... siuioardsincdaececees---- 4, 874, 50,00 
2. Defense sup : 
phen ne 34 June 30, 1958_...... 910, 688, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959__..... 700,000,000 
TE a at es repent % 1, 610, 688,000 
3. Development Loan Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....--. 295, 118, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_....-- 300, 000, 000 
ee cs 595, 118, 000 
4. Development assistance: 
Unespenien June 30, 1958_.....- 168, 211, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... ---------- ene 
Diab oo ee enn caee 168, 211, 000 
5. Special assistance: ; 
Unexpended Tune 30, 1958_.....- mae 
New funds, fiscal year 1959-....-- 185, ‘ 
a | 
6. President’s Asian fund: be 
Unexpended, June 20, 1958...---- 8, 677,000 
New funds, year 1959_.....- anereneed) — 
Total cee eee ee sees eseeeesee <soF #, = 1m 
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Program by name and amount (House bill) — 
Ps Continued 

Jor Sodeue 

a er. re 

4 President’s contingency fund (new 


New feos fiscal year 1959....... $100,000, 000 


Totdl.cceccoccencesecesmscccyen 100,900,000 
——_—_= 
Technical cooperation, bilateral: 
. Unexpended, June 30, 1958-.... -- 165,899,000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... 150, 000, 000 
Total... ..---c-see-een-e-------- 315, 899, 000 
nical cooperation, U. N.: 

. a ascpended, June 30, 1958-..... a 9, 500, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... 20, 000, 000 
Total. .....<<c.sacccosusswodese 29, 500, 000 

10, Technical cooperation, Organization 

of American States: 

Unexpended, June 30, 1958__..... 998, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959-.....- 1, 500, 000 
Fotal ..ccwecaandtinninna 2, 498, 000 





. Joint control: id 
ms Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 6, 770, 000 


New funds, fiscal year 1959....... ..-------.-.- 





Total. ....cccccccesasuboueeiae 6, 770, 000 
12, Atoms for peace: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....-.. 6, 100, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959.-....- 5, 500, 000 
Total. ....c0<sanccadsuniins 11, 600, 000 
13, North Atlantic Treaty Organization: _ 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 1, 000, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1950........ .....-...-.-. 
Total. ..ccncqcacsavtinn 1, 000, 000 


M4, Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 5, 500, 000 




















New funds, fiscal year 1959..-.... 12, 500, 000 
Sotal. ....... acute nantes 18, 000, 000 
15. U. N. Refugee Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... .....-----.-.. 
New funds, fiscal year 1959__....- 1, 200, 000 
DeRel......w~csnsdincinieaainde 1, 200, 000 
16, Escapee program: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 1, 800, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...._. 8, 600, 000 
RUONl...ttncudeninbedee 10, 400, 000 
#7, U. N. Children’s Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 6, 775, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...._. 11, 000, 000 
SOON... cocncccacunaauenee 17, 775, 000 
18, U, N. Relief and Works Agency: ~ 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 6, 428, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...... 25, 000, 000 
Dotel........ssc sina sceaas, 31, 428, 000 
19. Ocean freight: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 100, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....__- 2, 100, 000 
UROL, ccnocaswseeanisauiisiaile 2, 200, 000 
2%. Control Act: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958.._.... 160, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... 1, 000, 000 
PE oc ccec nici tie teas 1, 160, 000 
21, Seeieative expenses, ICA: 
/nexpended, June 30, 1958....... 5, 511,000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959... , 000, 
38, 511, 000 
22, Administrative expenses State: 
Unexpended, Fon 30, 1958....... 3, 105, 000 
ew funds, fiscal year 1959__..... 4, 692, 500 
Pe ccilaiaiacite aie 9, 797, 500 
3, Hungarian refugee: 
June 30, 1958_...... 000 
New funds, fiseal nt —-meerP on tac 
FUN Speeches acinaietiaabis 6, 500, 000 
24 refugee: ~ 
ne, June 30, 1958....... 000 
New funda haem year 1950....... Xt 
Total. 200, 000 
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Program by name and amount (House bill) — 
Continued 
Total available 























25, Polish refugee: Sor expenditure 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... $5, 600, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959..-.... -....-.--.-. 
SOc teins - 5, 600, 000 
26. German refugee: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958-...... 1, 123, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959..-.... ........--.--. 
OS is ekei els cccdew 1,123, 000 
27. Undistributed-unexplained: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958-__.... 17, 693, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... .......... ---. 
Fe satadhins asiveecipsinlingslicgevetindeaanatirl 17, 693, 000 
28. Undistributed-unexplained: i 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 746, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... ........-.-- a 
I da i a anata meencacics gi 746, 000 
Cree Cate nn cn cen dewc cas ~ 8, 278, 084, 500 





H. R. 13621, a Bill To Correct Inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday, July 31, I introduced 
the bill, H. R. 13621, to correct the in- 
equities of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955. The purpose of 
the bill is generally indicated in its title. 

Experience has shown that the act is 
discriminatory in many of its features, 
and behind the times so far as its pay 
features compare with general industrial 
practices. The suggested amendments 
will improve the act in those instances 
that have developed during the time the 
act has been in effect. A _ sectional 
analysis follows: 

Subsection 1 provides that when an 
appeal is sustained the position on 
which the appeal is based shall be 
posted for bid in accordance with postal 
regulations. 

Subsection 1 (a) would simply pro- 
vide the right of organizations and the 
Officers of organizations to file appeals 
in behalf of the members of their or- 
ganizations. 

Subsection 2 advances all nonsuper- 
visory positions by one level. 

Subsection 3 would provide that em- 
ployees assigned to duties and respon- 
sibilities of a higher salary level shall be 
paid for such duties for the time em- 
ployed. At the present time the em- 
ployee is required to perform service at 
the higher level for 30 days in each cal- 
endar year before becoming eligible for 
the increased compensation. 

Subsection 4 would require the Post- 
master General to file annual reports on 
the operations of the act. 

Subsection 5 would correct a situation 
wherein an employee who had held a 
given position for a number of years was 
converted under the act to a step and 
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level lower than the step in the same 
level of the employee who was first pro- 
moted to the position on the day fol- 


' lowing enactment of the act. 


Subsection 6 would remove the arti- 
ficial restraint on the advancement of 
substitutes assigned to road duty in the 
Postal Transportation Service. 

Subsection 7 would correct a situation 
which prohibits clerks and lettercarriers 
from promotion to higher ‘salary levels 
unless they are in the top step of their 
level, while other employees in lower 
levels may be promoted to higher levels 
without regard to the step they occupy 
in their current salary level. 

Subsection g would merely provide 
that the normal schedule of regular em- 
ployees would be encompassed within 9 
consecutive hours rather than 10.- At 
the present time many employees are 
required to take 2-hour lunch periods 
making for an extremely long work day. 

Subsection 9 would grant employees 
premium compensatory time (at the 
rate of time and one-half) for work 
performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
and would make it mandatory that em- 
ployees be paid rather than be given 
compensatory time for Saturday and 
Sunday service during the month of De- 
cember. 

Subsection 10 would provide double 
compensatory time for services per- 
formed on holidays and the payment of 
double time for service performed on 
Christmas Day. 

Subsection 11 would increase the 
night work differential from the present 
10 percent of salary to 20 percent in 
common with the practice in enlight- 
ened private industry. 

Subsection 12 would provide compen- 
satory time for Saturday and Sunday 
service for employees in third-class of- 
fices and require that the hours of duty 
of employees in third-class offices be on 
the same basis as the hours of duties of 
employees in first- and second-class 
offices. 

Subsection 13 would provide that 
whenever a substitute employee is re- 
quired to be available for duty he shall 
be employed not less than 3 consecutive 
hours. At the present time when an em- 
ployee is officially called for duty he 
must be employed for not less than 2 con- 
secutive hours, but in many instances 
postmasters instead of ordering a sub- 
stitute to report for duty merely tell him 
to remain within calling distance in the 
event his services are needed. In this 
manner the employee is as effectively 
tied down as though he had been or- 
dered to report, but is not paid for the 
period of time involved. 

Subsection 14 would not change the 
present substitute ratio but would 
merely provide that all substitutes, tem- 
porary as well as classified, be included 
in determining the number of substitutes 
to which an office might be entitled. 

Subsection 15 is applicable only to em- 
ployees on road duty in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service. If a run is less than 
8 hours, the time less than 8 hours is 
characterized as deficiency time, and the 
total of all deficiency time must be made 
up before the employee can be paid over- 
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time for additional service. ‘These re- 
quirements force employees to make ad- 
ditional runs without compensation. 

Section 2 of the act prescribes the ef- 
fective dates. The bill, with the excep- 
tion of subsection 5 of subsection 1, would 
not be effective until the beginning of 
the first pay period following enactment. 
Subsection 5 of section 1 has a retroac- 
tive application. 





Letter From Mr. Alsop to Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column in the form 
of a letter written by Mr. Joseph Alsop 
to former Secretary of Defense Charles 
Wilson which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on August 4, 1958: 

LETTER TO “ENGINE CHARLIE” 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

DEAR Mr. Witson: Maybe there are more 
important things to write about, but your 
recent remarks about Jim Gavin positively 
demand this letter of thanks. 

General Gavin has been doubly imperti- 
nent. Rather than lie to the Congress about 
the results of your defense policies, he has 
preferred resigning from the service that he 
loved and gave his life to. And now he has 
dared to publish a book, suggesting that your 
defense policies have led this country into 
mortal danger. This kind of impertinence 
of course deserves the rebuke you so char- 
acteristically meted out: 

“I know Gavin,” you are reported as say- 
ing. “And he is just another overly inflated 
Army officer with an exaggerated regard of 
his ability. He's just trying to sell his 
book.” 

What was so wonderful was your simul- 
taneous denial that Gavin could really know 
you, since you had only seen him on rare 
occasions. You know Gavin, in other words, 
as you knew about the defense of the United 
States—by interpreting the messages of your 
own peculiar mental telepathy in the power- 
ful light of your own prejudices. Or one 
might say, you know Gavin as you knew 
about the danger to this country from the 
rapid growth of Soviet power—by ignoring 
all the unpleasant facts reported by the intel- 
ligence services, and faithfully following your 
own natural instincts (with some help from 
the budgetary policies of your friend, George 
Humphrey). 

There are certain facts about Jim Gavin, to 
be sure, that lesser men than you still have 
a tendency not to ignore. There is the sim- 
ple fact of the man himself—the brilliant 
intellectual who is also a great fighting man, 
the adored leader of the best division in the 
United States Army, the combat general with 
the cool courage that goes with knowledge, 
the shining soldier with the human style 
that all men envied and the best men tried 
to imitate. 

One does not forget, either, the parachute 
landing that Gavin made in Sicily, and the 
long cryel battle at Salerno, and the drop at 
dawn into the inferno at Nijmegen and des- 
perate attack that turned the balance in the 
desperate Battle of the Bulge. All these 
further facts still arouse strong emotions and 
call up vivid ‘images—but only in smaller 
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minds than yours. And, of course, you are 
right that the two Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and the Silver Star, and the Purple 
Heart, all won in the fire of battle, are mere 
military fripperies that probably had a lot to’ 
do with overly inflating Jim Gavin. 

No doubt smaller minds are afflicted with 
these distorting emotions and are impressed 
by these foolish images, simply because they 
do not understand as well as you do what 
makes our country great. If you had left 
Westinghouse Electric to go into uniform, for 
instance, you might not have got the job 
with Delco-Remy in 1919. And if you had 
not got the job with Delco-Remy, you might 
not have got the job with General Motors 
later on. And if that job had been missed, 
heaven forbid, we might not have had you 
as Secretary of Defense. 

Even before that great moment when you 
took over the Pentagon, you always insisted 
on the right priorities. One remembers, for 
example, your reply to Bob Lovett when he 
asked for a loan of one of your junior execu- 
tives during a very bad moment in the Ko- 
rean war. The man Lovett wanted did not 
mind the heavy cut in salary. He only asked 
Lovett for your assurance that his absence 
on the Nation’s service would not hinder his 
later promotion in the peculiar hierarchy 
over which you then presided. With a thrill 
of admiration, Lovett still recalls your stern 
and patriotic answer: “Of course, it will be 
held against him, if he leaves General Motors 
the way you want him to.” 

At the Pentagon, too, how firmly and 
wisely you always insisted. upon the right 
priorities. It was a dangerous moment when 
you. took over, no doubt about it. Action 
was demanded on a whole series of ugly re- 
ports announcing the early loss to the Soviets 
of the existing American military lead. 
There were a lot of people who wanted to 
press the panic button in your immortal 
phrase, and make the effort to maintain the 
American lead. 

But you went right on assuring everyone, 
in your coolheaded way, that the Russians 
weren’t 10 feet high. So the Soviets are now 
well on their way to gaining almost unchal- 
lengeable superiority in nuclear striking 
power. For this, we have you to thank. 

But this letter is meant to offer thanks of a 
more personal kind. It is intended to thank 
you for the final revelation of the true gran- 
deur of your viewpoint; and it is especially 
intended to thank you for showing us all 
what gratitude is owing, what respect is due, 
from the comfortable people who have been 
saved to those men who have uncomfortably 
risked their lives to save them. Thank you, 
and goodby. 1 

JOSEPH ALSOP. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


F TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
August 2, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Atcer, fifth dis- 
trict, Texas) 
AvoustT 2, 1958. 
The adjournment rush is on. Committees 
out final bills, Rules Committee as- 
signing priority, floor action of debates and 
votes. Often all these are simultaneous. 


August 


Prequently normal, more orderly, 


are discarded in haste. These closing fo : 


are the most dangerous of each Congress ag 
action is taken in haste, some all in. 
tentional and political, to pass out the con- 
troversial legislation more easily, This was 
an unusually eventful week, 

H. R. 10 (Jenkins-Keogh bill), a bil to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed indi 
passed under suspension of the rules which 
permits only 40 minutes’ debate, no amen. 
ments, and a two-thirds vote of those 
The purpose: a limited set aside of income 
to be taxed later when spent during retire. 
ment. The reason: to equalize tax treatment 
between self-employed and employees, the 
latter so benefiting now; the major criticism: 
the Federal tax revenue loss will be $360 mil. 
lion in the first year (and less later) at 4 
time when the Government is deficit finance. 
ing. Generally ah excellent bill, as I see it. 

The Presidentjal pension bill passed han- 
dily after amendment. The bill provided (1) 
$25,000 per year Presidential pension, (2) 
$10,000 pension for the widow, (3) clerical 
and administrative help (somewhere between 
$104,000 to $130,000 yearly), (4) suitable of. 
fice space, (5) the frahking privilege (4,000 
pieces a month). By a vote of 127 to 76 the 
last three provisions were deleted (Alger for 
deletion). Many felt that Presidents were 
financially secure, others suspected financial 
help would be used politically by ex-Presi- 
dents. Most agreed, including myself, that 
the final bill was a good one. 

The social-security amendments bill in- 
cluded a 70-percent increase in benefit pay- 
ments, an increase in public assistance, 
maternal and child care, and welfare provi- 
sions and an increase in tax rates. The base 
pay for taxing was increased from $4,200 to 
$4,800, and effective January 1959 the rate 
upped one-fourth percent for employer and 
employee and three-eighths percent for self- 
employed, these to be progressively increased 
to 9 percent by 1969 (employer plus em- 
ployee) and 6% percent for self-employed. 
The bill passed handily, 375 to 2, after 4 hours 
of debate. Since I “opposed the bill after 
study and the debate, let’s see what opposi- 
tion grounds are to this bill: (1) The Advi- 
sory Committee set up 2 years ago to study 
and suggest changes to social security won't 
report until later this year, (2) even after 
tax increase the payments will be more than 
taxes. It is not pay as we go, but it stil ac- 
tuarially unsound; (3) the $22 billion fund 
has all been spent, only Federal I O U's re- 
main; (4) the deficit of payment to the 12 
million present retirees is $65 billion. What 
will it be for the additional 75 million now 
paying in anticipating future benefit pay- 
ments? (5) Payment is compulsory; yet you 
may never get it back; example: those old- 
sters who can’t live on social security and 
seek to earn more, lose their social security. 
These and others. Now what do you think? 


This stopgap legislation is a typical elec- 
tion-year gesture to voters. It happens each 
election year. Sidestepped or postponed is 
the answer to the question: Can our people 
afford the tax increases necessary to pay for 
social security? For many, social 
taxes will exceed income taxes. Instead, we 
transfer the debt and decision to our chil- 
dren. Unless it collapses in the meantime, 4 
future generation may vote the program out, 
It is a political measure, after all, The® 
where will the elder citizens be who were 
forced to take this Government program iB- 
stead of a private insurance program wherell 
their money would be returned. Or will We 
be forced to socialize our Government to be) 





popular 
want a social-security program why 
face up to the costs and make it pay 
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% insurance and businessmen tell 
ee ome the facts of life and make the pro- 
actuarially sound? We're all of us for 

or our futures, 

= aeasuntey Facilities Act, a $2 billion 
pill to loan Federal money to lecal communi- 
ties for sidewalks, parking lots, recreational 
facilities, and almost every conceivable kind 
of project was defeated, 187 to 173, generally 
along party lines, a few Democrats joining 


most Republicans to defeat it. Since no local _ 


subdivision of this Nation is so in debt as the 
Federal Government, it is hard to understand 
the thinking of the proponents of this bill. 
This may slow down the $5 billion list of 
spending bills still awaiting action. Other- 
wise, 2 more debt-limit increases, instead of 
1, may be required. 

The fair-trade bill in our committee, al- 
legedly to help retailers through manufac~- 
turers setting the prices for trademarked 
items, I have branded as unfair to consumers 
and self-defeating to the retailers. I predict, 
if this bill ever becomes understood, there 
will be a mighty roar by the shopping public 
that will drown out, perhaps even retire Con- 
gressmen supporting the bill. 





A Big Step in the Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOP 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Saturday, Au- 
gust 2, 1958, commenting on the recent 
dedication of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Bank & Trust Co.: 


NORTHEASTERN BANK Marks Its COMING 


Branch banking is no new experience for 
our region, but it was climaxed yesterday in 
unique form when the new Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Regional Bank & Trust Co., 
largest in its field, was dedicated. Size was 
hot the sole criterion of uniqueness. Dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held simultaneously 
in Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and Scranton. 
on is without a precedent in the banking 

eld. 

And as is well known by now, the new 
bank combines the operations of the Wilkes- 
Barre Deposit & Savings Bank, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Scranton, and the 
Markle Banking & Trust Co., of Hazleton. 

As defined by President Frank E. Hemel- 
right, formation of the new bank is based 
on 4 spirit of community interdependence 
and progress. This goal certainly has its 
Proper place in a regional setup. 

Luzerne county stockholders, patrons, and 
other friends of the néwly formed institu- 
tion will note with satisfaction that the 
Wilkes-Barre bank will be represented by 
Justin Bergman, president, and Attorney 
Robert Doran, both of Wilkes-Barre, on the 
hew board, and that Alvan-Markle, Jr., and 
Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, of Hazleton, will repre- 
ae the Markle bank interest. 

& forward-looki statement, Mr. 
Hemélright makes note -r a solid history of 
community service and public interest by the 
Vhree predecessors of the new bank and 
points confidently to its slogan, “A Big Step 


in the Right Direction,” 
pre » &% a symbol of area 


sine join in wishing the new institution 
ued success and the expanded meas- 


Ure of usefulness to which it aspires. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Nursing Homes Called Shocking, Criminal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


_ OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that re- 
cently we have had considerable testi- 
mony in the Banking and Currency 
Committee in behalf of the nursing 
homes for the entire United States. 
Since the provision is carried in the 
housing bill which is expected to come 
to the floor of the House in the near 
future, and in order to substantiate the 
position of the nursing homes in the 
United States; I would like to submit 
this article concerning the nursing homes 
in Washington, D. C.; making clear the 
deplorable conditions of the nursing 
homes in the District of Columbia. This 
article makes clear the need for ade- 
quate and better care for our aged 
citizens: 7 
NuRSING HOMES CALLED SHOCKING, CRIMI- 

NAL—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MEDICAL So- 

CIETY Report Says FEw EVEN MEET 

MINIMUM STANDARDS 


(By Charles G. Brooks) 


Most of Washington’s private nursing 
homes are a disgrace to the city, a District 
Medical Society report released last night 
charged. 

The speciai report by the Committee on 
Public Health was accompanied by com- 
ments ranging from “the situation is ter- 
rible and criminal,” to “some of the holes 
I have been in should be burned to the 
ground.” 

The tone of the report was backed by Dr. 
Daniel L. Finucane, District Health Director, 
who said yesterday that very few of the pri- 
vate nursing homes here meet Washing- 
ton’s minimum standards. 


A HORRIBLE SITUATION 


Gerard M. Shea, Director of Public Wel- 
fare, agreed, saying “it is a horrible situ- 
ation” with many persons barely getting 
room and board in run-down homes. 

Dr. Finucane said the problem seems to be 
one of economics. The average person, he 
pointed out, can’t pay the $300 to $400 per 
month generally required by the better 
homes. The Welfare Department, for exam- 
ple, allows only $110 per month for nursing 
home care for its wards. 

Dr. Clifton R. Gruver, chairman of the 
Medical Society’s executive committee, while 
recognizing the sad state of most of the pri- 
vate nursing homes, declared that a crack- 
down which would close many of the homes 
would be unwise at this time. The need for 
nursing home beds is too great, he added. 

The report was presented to the execu- 
tive committee last week. The committee 
appointed three subcommittees to work with 
the Health Department and Nursing Home 
Association toward improving the situation. 


SUBSIDIZATION PROPOSED 


The committee agreed there is no imme- 
diate solution. It noted, however, a num- 
ber of opportunities for improvement in 
medical care and in sanitation. The group 
agreed on the need for a long-range program 
and on the need to explore the possibility of 
subsidizing nursing homes. 

The unusual report from the usually con- 
servative medical society is the result of a 
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survey of physicians earlier this summer. 
Responses came from 129 doctors who said 
they had sent patients to nursing homes 
during the past 2 years. Another 102 doc- 
tors had not used the homes recently, and 
several gaye their reasons for not doing so. 

Many of the reporting physicians use only 
the few topflight nursing homes in the Dis- 
trict so that statistics in the report show a 
higher general rating for homes than the 
Committee on Public Health expected. 

However, more than 60 doctors returned 
special critical comments with their forms. 
These comments severely condemned the 
majority of nursing homes. 


APPALLING CONDITIONS 


Dr. Gruver declared: “Remarks by many 
indicate conditions which would appear ap- 
palling. We must elevate the standards of 
care as befits this Nation’s Capital * * * to 
a level which allows us to view with pride 
rather than shame the facilities available 
for the care of these patients.” 

The doctors who responded to the survey 
noted a total of 81 nursing homes in the 
District, nearby Maryland and Virginia, in- 
cluding nonprofit or voluntary institutions 
and tax-supported homes. The committeé, 
however, dealt only with the proprietary or 
private homes. 

A medical society spokesman pointed out 
that the doctors who made special com- 
ments—most of them derogatory—were the 
ones “with the most experience with nursing 
homes.” 

TWO FORCED TO CLOSE 


Another recalled that the 2 most satis- 
factory of 9 homes he had used were forced 
out of business by inspectors enforcing fire 
regulations. 


Three others, the doctor noted, were run 
by women with “personalities shockingly 
unfit for the care of patients.” F 

One was a registered nurse, another a 
practical nurse, and the third “probably 
making false claims to training.” 

Mrs. Josephine Prescott, head of Public 
Health Nursing for the Health Department, 
declared the situation is “shocking.” She 
added that the department is trying to de- 
vise ways and means of correcting it. 


LT em 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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Monday, August 4, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate heard memorial addresses in tribute to the late Senators Neely and 
Scott, and passed 92 bills on calendar call. 
House passed 67 miscellaneous bills and received veto message on independ- 


ent offices appropriation bill. 


_ Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14543-14559 


Bills Introduced: 2 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4227-4228; and S. Res. 352-355. 
Page 14547 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2597, private (S. Rept. 2093) ; 

H. R. 13, to revise chapter XI of the Bankruptcy Act, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2094) ; 

H. R. 8943, to amend titles 10, 14, and 32 of the U. S. 
Code, to codify recent military law and to improve the 
code, with amendments (S. Répt. 2095) ; 

H. R. 9989, S. Res. 353, H. J. Res. 609, 619, 636, H. Con. 
Res. 321, H. J. Res. 595, 620, 628, 634, S. 2494, 3739, 3768, 
3818, 2057, 3221, 3509, 3547, 3640, 3743, 3826, 3004, 3308, 
3696, 3801, 3921, H. R. 1293, 1691, 2319, 2759, private 
(S. Repts. 2096-2125) ; 

H. R. 3368, authorizing district courts to allow addi- 
tional peremptory challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as-multiple defendants (S. Rept. 2126) ; 

H. R. 6353 and 6667, private (S. Repts. 2127-2128) ; 

H. R. 6788, authorizing abbreviated records in review- 
ing administrative agency proceedings (S. Rept. 2129) ; 

H. R. 7282, private (S. Rept-2130) ; 

H. R. 7306, to provide that notice of an action relative 
to real property pending before a U. S. district court 
must be recorded in certain instances (S. Rept. 2131); 

H. R. 13378, facilitating naturalization of adopted 
children and spouses of certain U. S. citizens performing 
religious duties abroad (S. Rept. 2132); 

H. R. 13451, to amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act with regard to the status of certain aliens 
(S. Rept. 2133) ; 

H. R. 4804, for relief of Newington School District, 
New Hampshire, with amendment (S. Rept. 2134); 

H. R. 7260, to authorize confinement in jail-type insti- 
tutions, followed by a period of probation, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 2135) ; 
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H. R. 7330, 7725, 3140, private (S. Repts. 2136-2138); 

H. R. 3820, settlement of claims of military and ciyil. 
ian personnel of the U. S. Coast Guard, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2139) ; 

H. R. 7826 and S. 4054, private (S. Repts. 2140, 2141); 

H. R. 13374, providing for the retention of the defer. 
ment or exemption upon change of membership in a 
Reserve component (S. Rept. 2142); 

H. R. 5237, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
furnish supplies and services to foreign vessels and ait. 
craft (S. Rept. 2143); 

S. 4196, to amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act to 
authorize incorporation of contract terms by reference in 
short-form documents (S. Rept. 2144); ; 

H. R. 9833, to amend the Merchant Marine Act wi 
regard to citizenship of corporations (S. Rept. 2145); 

S. 3445, private (S. Rept. 2146) ; 

H. R. 4635, providing for settlement and entry of 
public lands in Alaska containing coal, oil, or'gas, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2147); 

H. R. 11123, providing extension of certain functions 
of the Secretary of the Interior to areas other than the 
U. S., its Territories and possessions, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2148) ; 

H. R. 9543, to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act rela 
tive to transfer of title of ceded land by the President 
(S. Rept. 2149) ; 

H. R. 7149, providing for the periodic transfer to the 
Hawaiian home development fund of certain excess 
funds in the Hawaiian Home Administration account 
(S. Rept. 2150) ; 

H. R. 9461, to permit the granting of patents in fee 
simple to certain occupiers of public lands in Hawaii 
(S. Rept. 2151) ; 


H. R. 9500, relative to sales and exchanges of public — 
lands in Hawaii to persons who suffered real propertly — 


losses in the tidal wave of 1957 (S. Rept. 2152); 


H. R.. 8482, authorizing Commissioner of Public 
Lands of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands for | 


highway purposes (S. Rept. 2153); 
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Texans Know the Value of the National 
Guard . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas are disturbed 
by the proposed reduction in National 
Guard units. The people of Texas be- 
lieve we should strengthen our defenses, 
not weaken them. The people of Texas 
know how nobly our National Guard 
men have served in the past,‘in time of 
war and in cases of civil disaster. 

A typical expression of* the feeling of 
Texans about the contemplated weaken- 
ing of the National Guard is contained 
in a resolution passed recently by the 
commissioners’ court of Bexar County. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas a reduction of National Guard 
units is contemplated, although Congress has 
voted an appropriation to retain the units at 
the present level; and 

Whereas this reduction of National Guard 
units would not only deprive Bexar County 
and San Antonio of these much-needed 
units, and of the trained and organized 
forees and equipment that stand alone as 
being instantly available in event of civil 
disaster or national emergency; and 

Whereas this reduction or curtailment 
would reduce our strength, not only in the 
community but over the Nation;.and 

Whereas at this critical period, it does not 
seem to the best interest of our national se- 


curity to reduce our National Guard units; 
and be it 


Resolved, That commissioners’ court go on 


record as opposing the reduction of the pres- 


ent strength of National Guard units; and 
be it further 
_ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
Spread upon the minutes of this meeting and 
that official copies of the same be sent to 
> eee ante, Congressman Paul J. Kil- 
» Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, and Senator 
~— Yarborough. 
tness the signatures of the members of 
= meee Court of Bexar County, 
Seal of said court on this th 
day of July A. D. 1958. eee 
CHARLES W. ANDERSON, 
County Judge. 
ALBERT A. PENA, Jr., 
Commissioner, Precinct 1, 
Sam C. BENNETT, 
Commissioner, Precinct 2. 
Sam Jorrte, 
Commissioner, Precinct 3. 
A. J. PLocn, : 
Commissioner, Precinct 4, 


Appendix 


Negotiations Between UAW and Auto- 
mobile’ Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
other national and international events 
have taken the headlines, it is neverthe- 
less important for the country to recall 
that in one of our most important and 
influential industries, the auto indus- 
try, there is an unresolved conflict be- 
tween the principal employers and the 
representatives of the employees. 

At the recent executive committee 
meeting of the industrial union depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions at Denver, Colo., July 24-25, the 
committee adopted a statement on the 
negotiations between the UAW and the 
Big Three companies of the auto indus- 
try. Since this statement summarizes 
the results of the negotiations to date, 
naturally from the point of view of the 
UAW and its associated unions in the 
industrial union department, and since 
there was little publicity given to the 
statement, I believe the information in 
it should be brought to the attention of 
Members of Congress and those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The 
basic and concluding appeal of the state- 
ment that the representatives of man- 
agement engage in real collective bar- 
gaining and seek to work out new con- 
tracts which will settle the pending dis- 
pute and provide a basis for the future 
working relationships of the companies 
and the workers, will be supported by 
all thoughtful citizens. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent ta have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the statement just 
referred to. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON UAW NEGOTIATIONS BY THE 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AT ITS MEETING, DENVER, COLO., 
JULY 24-25, 1958 
For the past 2 months, the United Auto- 

mobile Workers has been working without 

contracts in the plants of the Big Three 
of the auto industry. Throughout these 
weeks, the union has continuously sought to 


resolve its differences with the industry’ 


through the give and take of collective bar- 
gaining. : 

While the union has offered to extend 
present agreements pending the negotiation 
of new contracts, the companies have 
spurned this offer. They have instead is- 


sued take-it-or-leave-it ultimatums and 
have callously brushed aside the welfare of 
their employees. 

Taking advantage of current economic 
problems besetting the American people, the 
Big Three of the auto industry have sought 
to impose upon the members of the union 
a continuation of previous contracts for the 
next 2 years. The companies have failed to 
move even in the slightest degree from their 
initial proposals, although the union has 
shown every willingness to engage in true 
collective bargaining. 

The demands of the United Auto Workers 
have been just and fair. The union pro- 
gram has been noninflationary and consist- 
ent with the best interest of the Nation as 
well as UAW members. It has offered to 
bargain within the framework of price cuts, 
only to have this proposal brusquely rejected 
by auto-industry management. 

As contracts neared their expiration dates, 
the UAW reduced its demands and offered 
to settle with the companies on the basis of 
contract improvements designed to meet 
pressing human needs. 

These included long overdue improve- 
ments in supplementary unemployment 
benefits which can be made with little or no 
additional cost to the companies; a cost-of- 
living escalator in pensions to prevent the 
erosion by inflation of the small benefits 
paid retired workers, and severance and 
transfer payments to workers losing employ- 
ment because of plant relocations. The un- 
ion also-is seeking improvement in the pro- 
ductivity factor governing wage adjustments 
since output per auto worker man-hour is 
rising steadily. 

Instead of bargaining on the basis of the 
facts, the companies canceled the contracts, 
Management has also placed severe limita- 
tions upon established grievance procedures, 
although these have insured long industrial 
peace while protecting the rights of both the 
workers and management. 

Despite the current recession, the auto in- 
dustry has proved one of the most profitable 
in the Nation. Past profits have been fan- 
tastic and the future holds out an even more 
golden promise for the industry. The in- 
dustry can well afford to meet the union’s 
demands. 

UAW President Walter Reuther has 
pointed out that while his union is not 
seeking any advantage over management, it 
is not willing to permit management to use 
the recession in order to gain advantage over 
the workers and deny them their equity. 
The-UAW has called upon its.members to 
resist management provocation and to hold 
firm. 

The union membership has responded 
with a great demonstration of faith and 
solidarity that merits the commendation of 
all labor. Members are voluntarily paying 
dues in an overwhelming majority, assuring 
the continuity of their union. They are 
supporting their union with a discipline that 
has already given management proof that it 
cannot weaken or destroy the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. 

The industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, representing 7 million organized indus- 
trial workers, pledges its full solidarity and 
support to the United Auto Workers in its 
struggle for economic and social justice. It 
pledges the full support of industrial labor 
across the country. It offers to place at the 
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disposal of the UAW, if required, its re- 
sources and staff personnel. 

The industrial union department calls 
upon the AFL-CIO and all of American labor 
to provide full support to the efforts of the 
UAW to negotiate sound and satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining agreements with the Big 
Three of the auto industry. Such a demon- 
stration of solidarity by labor can effectively 
meet the challenge of the united front of big 
business behind the actions of the Big Three 
in the auto industry. 

The industrial union department calls 
upon the Big Three auto management to get 
down to cases and engage in real collective 
bargaining with the representatives of its 
workers so that new contracts will be nego- 
tiated without further delay. Such action 
will be in the best interests of the Nation, 
the automobile workers, and the industry 


itself. 





Retrench, Tax, or Drift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF..UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Retrench, Tax, or Drift,” pub- 
lished today in the Washington Daily 
News, and commenting on the speech 
made yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
by our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecrop, 
as follows: 

RETRENCH, TAX, OR DRIFT 


Senator Prescotr BusH of Connecticut 
owns one of the few voices being raised in 
Congress against the spending deficit spree 
which has been prevalent in this session. 

In a notable speech in the Senate, he put 
the question again: “How can we pay the 
bills?” 

It is the biggest question before the coun- 
try—whether you look at it from the stand- 
point of the taxpayers, national defense, the 
future of our children, or the general welfare. 

The Government had a deficit of $2.8 bil- 
lion last year. The deficit‘for this year al- 
ready is estimated at $12 billion. Senator 
BusH, with good reason, forecast annual $20 
billion deficits unless the trend is radically 
reversed. 

This could lead to only one result, fright- 
ening inflation. 

Either the Government cuts back less 
necessary spending, or raises taxes, or both. 
The only other choice is to drift—drift into 
an era of terrifying inflation, and go the way 
of France, Germany before Hitler, and China. 

“The poor and the families of moderate 
income, whose savings are in bank accounts 
or life insurance policies,” said Senator BusH, 
“are helpless as the cost of living gets higher 
and higher. Inflation offers opportunities 
for the speculator, the get-rich-quick artist; 
it spells disaster for the average American.” 

It spells disaster for the whole country. It 
can make our defenses impotent. 

“Let us,” said Senator BusH, “have the 
courage to recapture control of our fiscal 
affairs.” 

And he well might have added: “Or else.” 
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Navy Honors Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.’ RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 3, the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. of 
Medford, Oreg., received the Navy’s cer- 
tificate of merit. This high honor has 
come to this Oregon industry as a di- 
rect result of the important part which 
a Sno-Cat played in connection with the 
Navy’s recent expedition to the Ant- 
arctic. The award ceremony was duly 
reported in the Medford Mail Tribune 
of July 3, 1958. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this informa- 
tive report be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorD, 
as follows: 

TucKER Corp. PRESENTED Navy’s CERTIFICATE 
or MERIT 

Tucker Sno-Cat Corp., Medford, was 
awarded a Navy certificate of merit in 4 
formal ceremony Wednesday afternoon at 
the Medford Hotel. 

E. M. Tucker, president of the company, 
accepted the certificate from Capt. S. P. 
Zola, district public works officer for the 
13th Naval District, Seattle, who represented 
Rear Adm. E. J. Peltier, Chief of the Navy’s 
civil engineers. 

The certificate of merit, the 12th issued 
since its establishment, is one of-the high- 
est honors the Navy can bestow. 


OPERATION DEEP FREEZE 


It was awarded for the Sno-Cat com- 
pany’s participation in supplying its over- 
the-snow vehicles for Operation Deep Freeze, 
the Navy’s expedition to the Antarctic in 
connection with the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

In making the presentation, Captain Zola 
told of the Navy’s Seabees units and ex- 
plained that the Tucker Sno-Cat is used 
and maintained by them. He added that no 
doubt the Seabees have found the Tucker 
Sno-Cat an intriguing piece of equipment 
and have possibly put it to some uses that 
Tucker did not dream about. 

He welcomed the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 
to the midst of the “can’ do” organizations 
and that the corporation should feel justi- 
fiably proud of its accomplishments, 

QUALITY PERFORMANCE 


He said that the quality and performance 
of the Tucker Sno-Cat has been well estab- 
lished as it has been given a severe test in 
the Antarctic crossing over 2,100 miles of 
rugged terrain. 

He concluded that “like the Seabees, you 
responded to a challenge of a difficult task. 
You were asked to meet an unexpected 
deadline and you met it. The Navy needed 
your cooperation and assistance and you 
gave it unselfishly and without hesitation. 
The spirit you have shown deserves recog- 
nition.” 

The citation states, “for outstanding serv- 
ice to the Department of the Navy in the 
expeditious manufacture and production of 
the Tucker Sno-Cat vehicle furnished for 
Operation Deep Freeze III, the Navy's expe- 
dition to the Antarctic-in support of the 
International Geophysical Year. Personnel 


August 5 
of the Tucker Corp. evidenced a commen i 
ble ‘can do’ spirit by exerting the Rreatest 
effort to meet ship movements of 

dition when the delivery deadline wenden 
up from the original date. ‘ 

“This outstanding cooperati = 
tended by all of the petsonta a = x 
who participated in the prosecution of this 
contract, and reflected the highest in 
of purpose and professional ability, In rec. 
ognition and appreciation of these val 
services, this citation is approved this 21st 
day of April 1958.” It was signed by Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy, 

Four of the big vehicles made » Tucker 
Sno-Cat Corp., were the only onak il make 
the trek all the way across the Antarctic 
continent, the first time ‘this has been done 
by motorized ground transport, with Sir 
Vivian Puchs of Great Britain. 

A. C. Pierce introduced the persons. 
speaker’s table prior to the teemard a 
tation. They included Don McNeil and Rox 
Gandee, chamber of commerce; Joseph 
vice president, First National Bank of Port- 
land and manager of the Medford branch; 
Robert Duff, city manager; Robert Duncan 
State representative; John J. Looser, member 
of directors, Sno-Cat Corp.; Mrs. Pierce: and 
Mrs. E. M. Tucker. 


Duncan’ represented Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger and Gov. Robert D. Holmes, 


TELEGRAMS READ 


Senator NEUBERGER, in a telegram, said that 
“the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. in building 
vehicle that successfully traverses vast Ant. 
arctic snows has made a distinct contribu. 
tion to the national welfare, while adding 
substantially to the industrial development 
of Oregon and Medford in particular, De- 
serving of special commendation igs Mr. E. M. 
Tucker, Sr., whose inventive genius is, fortu- 
nately, matched by his faith and coutage.” 

Governor Holmes, in writing of the con- 
tribution made by the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 
to the Antarctic explorations, said: “I am 
very proud that it was an Oregon plant that 
made this contribution. I am likewise proud 
that Oregon produced the kind of leadership 
in this instance that illustrates exactly what 
we need and want to achieve in our program 
for diversified industry and a stable economy 
in our State. 

“If at any time the department of develop- 
ment can be of assistance to you in any way, 
I hope you will invite its cooperation. And 
I also hope that the Sno-Cat will be dis- 
played at the Oregon centennial next year, 
where, I am sure, it will attract intelligent 
interest and certainly open to you an expand- 
ing market feasible for you to serve.” x 

Approximately 50 people, including mem- 
bers of the Tucker family, public officials, 
and employees of the Sno-Cat Corp., attendéd 
the dinner and presentation ceremonies. , 





r Farm Research Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART - 


OF INDIANA a 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 1ast 
unanimous consent to have printed inthe — 
Appendix of the .Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Journal and Cour 
ier of Lafayette, Ind., on Friday, August 4 
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«1 1958, about the farm research bill 
ie was recently passed in the Senate. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: WortTH TRYING 

ate, by the smashing vote\of 81 to 
0 = oe Ae research bill which Indi- 
ana’s Republican Senator Homer E. CaPE- 
warT introduced 2 years ago with several 

mators. 

Or ppeaiure has been one of Senator 
CapeHarT’s major projects. It authorizes a 
yast Government research program to dis- 
cover and develop. new uses in industry for 
everyday products of the American farm. 
CapeHarT greeted its passage with the as- 
sertion that it offers the only real and per- 
manent solution of the farm problem, 

The Hoosier Senator long has contended 
that we should be encouraging farm pro- 
duction instead of controlling it, as now. 
The farm research bill, he contends, is one 
of the most important passed by the Senate 
in recent history. 

Also, he has expressed the belief that an 
adequate research program, patterned after 
industry, will eventually double the de- 
mand for products of the American farm, 
dispose once and for all of costly surpluses, 
relieve the great financial burden imposed 
by subsidy programs and assure farmers a 
fair price for the full production of every 
acre of tillable soil. 

Research has done great things for in- 
dustry. It may do the same thing for agri- 
culture. Since farm programs tried to date 
have not worked, it is worth trying. 

Most farm research to date has been con- 
cerned with increasing production. This 
has worked so “~vell that it has created a new 
problem—surpluses. Now research is pro- 
posed which would increase consumption. 
If the latter succeeds any way near as well, 
great strides will have been made in giving 
the farmer the economic status he needs and 
deserves, 





St. Lawrence Seaway To Rival Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF *THE:- UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr.THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article which was published in the 
Minneapolis Star of July 31, 1958, en- 
titled “Seaway To Rival Panama Canal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEaway To Riva PanaMA CANAL 

se (By Edward T. Chase) 

0 single works project in our time can 
match the long-range continua of the St. 


Lawrence seaway in its impact upo 
mn the 
North American Continent. re 


The effects of this $114 billion engineeri 
marvel, whose hydroelectric ies ns 
eration was recently opened with great fan- 
fare after 4 years of construction, will rival 
the repercussions of the Panama canal and 
the Suez—not as soon as the 


_ agents claim, to I 
and 1980's be sure, but by: the 1970’s 


A recital of what the seawa g 
y does hardly 

chins, its meanings for all of us and our 
dren and grandchildren, nor hints at the 
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curious political turmoil surrounding its 
shamefully delayed birth. 

The new 27-foot-deep seaway, upon com- 
pletion in 1962 (its opening is for April 1959), 
will permit 80 percent of the world’s ocean- 
going merchant marine ‘to move 2,342 miles 
inland from sea level at Montreal to 600.5 
feet above sea level at Duluth in Lake Su- 
perior, the farthest such penetration by 
ocean vessels of any continent. 

Secondarily, in mastering the St. Law- 
rence, it will simultaneously create a hydro- 
electric plant outranked only by Grand 
Coulee, being capable of producing 1,880,000 
kilowatts. 

Such statistics are received unblinkingly 
in this age of material wonders. A more 
homely statisic'may begin to help us under- 
stand why geographers, economists, political 
scientists, and industrialist are excited, how- 
ever. That is that one horsepower will move 
a ton on 2 wheels, 40 tons on water. 

In short, the energy-friction ratio explains 
why, despite scientific progress, waterways 
provide the cheapest transportation and 
why cultures have been determined by wa- 
terways ever since man’s earliest civiliza- 
tions developed—in river regions and around 
the navigable highways of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The seaway means, then, the further in- 
tegration through low-cost transport of the 
industrial heart of America-with the entire 
Atlantic community, in effect the industrial 
core of free western civilization. 

The opening of the 4,300 mile fourth 
coast (to outrank in commerce both the 
Pacific and the gulf), thus means an im- 
mense industrial stimulation throughout a 
sector of the globe that is already unrivaled 
for both its industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity, the hinterland of the Great Lakes, 
already contributing 45 percent of our na- 
tional product. 

The eventual impact of this expansion in 
turn will involve vast population increase 
and regrouping, including the birth of en- 
tirely new cities. 

Not the least of the seaway’s effects, fur- 
thermore, will be a cultural reorientation as 
this population is made acutely aware, by 
trade, not only of the rest of the world, but 
the rest of America, as the seaway inter- 
meshes with our other great transport sys- 
tems. , 

Traditionally isolationist mid-America will 
confront the rest of the world as never be- 
fore, almost as New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston do, bringing home the truth that 
one cannot sell abroad without purchasing 
the goods of your customers abroad, a 
genuine two-way street. And there is every 
reason to believe that this will accelerate the 
demise of American economic isolationism 
as well as political isolationism. 

We can even hope that the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas traditionally occurring with 
tradé will result in other, subtler cultural 
understandings and stimulations. 





Our Middle East Aims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS ~* 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting and provocative article entitled 
“The Way To Achieve Our Middle East 
Aims,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, and 
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published in the New York Times of July 
30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE Way To ACHIEVE OUR 
MippLe East Arms 


(By C. L. Sulzberger ) 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—Hesitantly and re- 
luctantly the world-is approaching .a critical 
negotiation. . Its ultimate objective would 
seem to be isolating the Middle East from 
war by neutralizing that area. 

Nevertheless, this remains a tense time, 
and the basic causes for tenseness have not 
yet been alleviated. It would therefore seem 
wise for both-our own and the Soviet Gov- 
ernments to suspend exchanges of recrimina- 
tion and to concentrate on the essential 
problem. 

“‘Menaces always do harm to negotiation,” 
wrote that expert diplomatist, Francois de 
Calliéres, in the 17th century, “since they 
often push a party to extremes that would 
not have been resorted to but for provoca- 
tion.” 

Three changes must be reckoned with in 
stabilizing the Levant: the rise of Arab na- 
tionalism, the weakening of the western posi- 
tion, and the coincidental strengthening of 
Soviet influence. But history does not re- 
quire that change bring chaos. 

To avoid such chaos the region must be 
sealed off from great power clashes. Neither 
bloc at present can hold the area and each 
wishes to deny it to the other. Likewise, a 
curb on local aggression, both direct and in- 
direct, must be created. And finally, West- 
ern Europe’s access to Arab oil must be 
protected. ‘ 

In approaching these objectives we should 
take special pains to maintain our alliance 
obligations, above all to Britain, France, and 
NATO. But that does not mean we are 
obliged to endorse each national aspiration 
of every ally. 

FACING THE FACTS 

Two salient facts must be faced. The 
first is that henceforth Russia’s right to a 
voice in middle eastern affairs has to be 
acknowledged. The second is that we can- 
not escape certain special obligations to 
nations impinging on the Arab world. For 
example, as that region is neutralized, Tur- 
key, Iran, and Israel become eligible for 
additional security guaranties from us. 

Within this framework it does not seem 
impossible to reconcile our views with 
Moscow’s objective of guaranteeing the Mid- 
dle East from external interference and 
freezing arms shipments to the area. We 
must first define the territory affected. 
Then we must insist on excepting from this 
embargo countries with particular respon- 
sibilities such as Turkey. 

A difficult puzzle is insuring the Levant 
against indirect aggression, today a greater 
danger than that of direct attack. One text 
to work from was once drafted by Molotov. 

In 1939, when Moscow, London, and Paris 
sought unsuccessfully to negotiate an alli- 
ance against Germany, the Soviet foreign 
minister proposed that the three nations 
agree to help each other in the event of 
Nazi aggression—‘“direct or indirect’— 
against any European state. In a special 
annex Molotov suggested this obligation 
should apply in case of “internal coup 
d’etat or a political change favorable to the 
aggressor.”’ 

THWARTING SUBVERSION 


It is not beyond possibility for the U. N. 
to devise similar machinery to thwart sub- 
version by Nasser or other expansionists. If 
we.can come to an essential agreement on 
neutralizing the Middle East, surely some 
mechanism can be invented to protect that 
area from its own internal combustion. 
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The question of oil is vital. to Britain 
and the Continent, which depend for their 
existence upon access to this Arab commod- 
ity. Might we not be well advised to let 
London and Paris take the lead in negotiat- 
ing settlement of this issue? We would lose 
little by retiring from that prominent posi- 
tion we have attained in middle eastern 
matters. About all this has gained us is the 
role once held by the aggressors of Suez as 
the favorite Arab whipping boy. P 

We should, of course, assist our friends 
in strengthening their position as they begin 
to bargain. We must help them to store 
larger petroleum reserves and to develop 
their nuclear power programs such as Eura- 
tom, thus making them less subject to po- 
tential blackmail pressures. 

But beyond this we need not go. All of 
us must recognize the existence as a major 
force today Of the revolutionary nationalism 
symbolized by Nasser. Our aim should be to 
avoid pressing this into Russia’s arms; to 
prevent the U.S. S. R. from attaining domi- 
nance in the Middle East; and to protect the 
legitimate access of our allies to its pe- 
troleum. 

This should provide foundation for a logi- 
eal policy. And such a policy would be 
consonant with our long-term interests. 





Cultural Exchange With Communist 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, * ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a significant 
memorandum furnished to the Depart- 
ment of State earlier this year by the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica. This memorandum relates to the 
cultural exchange with Communist 
Czechoslovakia as practiced today, and 
points out the manner in which the 
rulers of that country take advantage 
of these exchange activities to further 
their propaganda and to deny a parity 
or reciprocity of opportunity to the free 
world. In the face of the rather super- 
ficial assumptions that. these exchanges 
are necessarily beneficial to the cause of 
peace and international understanding, 
it may be well for Members of Congress 
and others to give consideration to the 
tough realities which this memorandum 
outlines. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
CONCERNING CULTURAL EXCHANGE WITH 
COMMUNIST CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS PRACTICED 
Topay . 

As representatives of Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent, we strongly protest against 
United States acceptance of cultural ex- 
change and coexistence with Communist 
Czechoslovakia under existing conditions, 
that is,on Communist terms. We specifical- 
ly object to the following: 

I. TUZEX 

Tuzex isa plot hatched by the Communist 
regime to extort American dollars. It is a 
government agency which sells all kinds of 
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Czechoslovak goods from foodstuffs to auto- 
mobiles to anyone living in Czechoslovakia 
for American dollars sent from the United 
States as a gift by American friends. It is 
no longer possible for Americans to send gift 
parcels with American goods to Czechoslovak 
relatives, as the Communist regime has 
slapped down a prohibitive tax on all things 
American. Since January 1, 1958, Ameri- 
cans are to send dollars only. Business 
agencies advertising Tuzex extensively in 
American newspapers and through the mail 
recommend ‘the excellent new way of send- 
ing gifts with the full approval of the United 
States Government. Tuzex is just like Sears, 
Roebuck and Macy’s of New York,” we are 
told. 

Obviously, Tuzex is a defeat to us for sev- 
eral reasons: 

First of all, by making it impossible for 
us to send American gift packages, the 
Prague regime has deprived us of an excel- 
lent propaganda channel, for every American 
package spoke of our way of life. The Com- 
munist regime is actually encouraging its 
citizens to ask American relatives for Tuzex 
dollars and discouraging American gift par- 
cels. We know that Czechoslovak recipients 
were summoned to appear before a people’s 
court for having received packages from 
American relatives. Furthermore, a careful 
check is now being made of people with 
American ties. 

Secondly, Tuzex is detrimental to Ameri- 
can business. Instead of buying American 
products, we have to spend our dollars on 
Communist goods. Our dollars are then 
used by the Communist regime to build up 
Czechoslovak industry. It is a reeognized 
fact that Czechoslovak industry acts as a 
spearhead to Soviet economic penetration 
the world over. Moreover, we shall find that, 
as Czechoslovak industry expands, the Com- 
munist regime will be able to undercut our 
prices on world markets. 

Without any doubt, the Communists are 
dictating the terms. 

II. AMERICAN VISITORS 


Americans are invited to Czechoslovakia 
to spend dollars. It is said that about 3,000 
visited Czechoslovakia last year and from all 
indications, the number will be even higher 
this year. The United States Government 
permits practically anyone to travel to Cze- 
choslovakia, but Americans in vain ask the 
Czechoslovak authorities to permit their old 
parents to visit them in America, although 
they offer to pay all expenses for their Cze- 
choslovak guests. 

The Czechoslovak border remains hermeti- 
cally sealed to Czechoslovakia, except to the 
reliables who are sent abroad by the regime 
for a definite purpose. 

And while the Communist regime is en- 
ticing Americans to visit Czechoslovakia, it 
is, at the same time, taking severe measures 
to prevent Czechoslovakia citizens from 
meeting or fraternizing with American visi- 
tors. Spy trials of alleged traitors are in- 
tended to strike terror among the popula- 
tion, as has been borne out by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Joseph R. Jacyno, the expelled 
member of the American Embassy in 
Prague. Hotel employees are _ carefully 
screened; many were discharged this spring 
and replaced by a more trustworthy staff. 
Everywhere people having American rela- 
tives are subjected once again to a govern- 
ment checkup. 

I. FILMS 

Agents of the Czechoslovak regime are 
making arrangements in the United States 
for the showing of Czechoslovak films. For 
instance, in Greater Chicago, thfée moving 
picture theatres, the World Playhouse, Cali- 
fornia, and Villas, are showing films from 
Prague. We know that a Chicago repre- 
sentative brought-five Czechoslovak films. — 

The films we have seen to date are Com- 
munist propaganda. Pisnitka za gros’ (Song 








life umder communism. (We are 

say that some of, the onlookers fell for an 
subtle Communist propaganda). Even the 
story of Smetana’s life has a red 
ning through it: only the little 
preciated the great composer; it is always the 


little people who suffer and bring Sacrifices 


etc. 

In Czechoslovakia, if American news te. 
.ports are correct, the Communist ’ 
ment, after months of negotiations, salen 
three American films. We ask, however. 
what can eager western-minded Czechosio. 
vaks actually learn about America from the 
films finally approved by the Prague 
such as Désire under the Elms? (This 
O'Neill play was given in Prague 30 years 
ago). So far, not one film showing iife ip 
the United States in a favorable light has 
been shown in Czechoslovakia. 


IV. NEWSPAPERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Czech and Slovak Communist 
and other publications sympathetic to the 
Communist regime in Czechoslovakia are 
published in this country. These are the 
only ones to reach the citizens of Ozechoslo- 
vakia to speak for the American people, 
No other American publications, 
scientific, of course, are permitted. Ameri- 
can tourists tell us that while their 
was given only a perfunctory once-over, all 
printed matter, including children’s books, 
whatever they happened to take along for 
the trip, was confiscated at customs under 
some pretext or other. Czechoslovaks are 
waiting in vain for the much desired Ameri- 
can magazines and books. 

Communist books from Czechoslovakia are 
sold in American bookshops (in Chicago, for 
instance, in Artia, Nova Doba, Slovak Book- 
store) and mailed out to people living in 
the United States. For a one-dollar order, 
a recipient receives several other Czechosle- 
vak publications free of charge. This would 
indicate that there is quite a supply of 
Communist material on stock in Chicago. 

American tourists also report that the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe are 
jammed. 

Thus the Communist masters have com- 
plete veto power over news information and 
all forms of cultural exchange. The free 
world should not allow the Communists to 
get away with the hoax of exchange when, 
in reality, they are enforcing a black-out. 

This Communist duplicity—the whip at 
home and the smile abroad—is most objec- 
tionable and dangerous. Abroad, the Com- 
munist regime has launched a worldwide 
campaign to win western confidence, but at 
home is carrying on a new wave of perseci- 
tion, of which there can be no doubt, On 
June 18, at its plenary meeting the Commu- 
nist Party is to devise ways and means of 
attaining the five-point program which calls 
for: (1) Complete ruthless collectivization 
of farmers—the Kulaks must be destroyed; 
(2) in the cities, impoverishment and ter 
rorization of former middie class, the Gor 
ernment employees, army men, among the 
undesirables and unreliables being citizens 
with close family ties in the United States; 
(3) higher norms of factory workers; (4) # 
perfected system of factory inf 
network of accomplices to tie in with the 
secret police; (5) an ideological and cultural 
Marx-Lenin straitjacket. 

In view of the new wave of persecution in 
Czechoslovakia, it is unthinkable that te 









United States Government enter into frlenty — 


relations with the Communist 
headed _by President Novotny, callea > 
drich by the people. Nor is it the @ 

so-called cultural exchange, ¢ 
it is not an exchange but a ee 
to entrench communism. If we accept! 

munist terms, we shall separate Oup 


from the Communist victims, and the] . 
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Iron Curtain will lose faith in us. once-free nations of central and eastern 


the 
urally, th cannot help but feel aban- Europe. 
-~ a we cole on @ program of so-called Very respectfully yours, ' j 
= nce and exchange with their op- CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or AMERICA, 


rs at the very eee’ that — is 
across their unhappy Jana. 
amretore, the Czechoslavak National 


Council of America urges & policy of strength’ 


and deep conviction and respectfully submits 
the following recommendations for your con- 


eration: 
- PARITY IN ALL THINGS 


ricans should be able to send free 
sai packages to friends if limited to the 
personal use of a family. As the United 
States Government permits its citizens to 
spend in Czecvhoslovakia or to send any 
amount of dollars to Czechoslovakia, the 
Prague regime should at least permit its 
citizens to receive small gift packages of 
American goods. 
PARITY IN VISITORS 
If. As practically all Americans wishing to 
yisit Czechoslovakia are given an American 
port and thousands of them have gone 
there last year and this year, Czechoslovak 
relatives should be allowed by their regime 
to visit American families as guests. Under 
nt conditions, only those Czechoslovaks, 
handpicked by the Prague regime for spe- 
cial reasons, come to the United States. 
PARITY AGAIN 


Til. For every Czechoslovak film shown 
here, we ask that an American film appear on 
the screen in Czechoslovakia, a film showing 
life in the United States at it really is. 

We suggest that a closer check be kept on 
films brought here by private individuals, 
intended for public showing, and that the 
censors board include on its staff an adviser 
with a thorough knowledge of the wiles of 
communism. Communist propaganda is far 
too subtle, and it is not enough to know a 
foreign language. The Czechoslevak Na- 
tional Council of America offers its services 
gratis in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Washington, D. C., Cedar Rapids, étc. 


PARITY IN NEWS INFORMATION 


IV. Inasmuch as this country permits 
Communist and proregime newspapers to be 
published in Czech and Slovak and to be 
sent to Czechoslovakia as representing Amer- 
ican public opinion, and inasmuch as this 
country also permits newspapers; magazines 
and books from behind the Iron Curtain to 
be delivered and sold here through various 
agencies and bookstores, we ask for the same 
privilege. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with the help of other organiza- 
tions of Americans of Czechoslovak descent 
would launch a magazine drive and send to 
Czechoslovakia thousands of issues of mag- 
azines—other than political, about everyday 
life in America. The Czechoslovak public is 
eager for the magazines, and we would sup- 
ply them gratis. 

When giving these terms, we:are not ask- 
ing for anything we Americans are not will- 
ing to permit or to give ourselves; in fact, the 
United States and its citizens are already 
doing so. 

If the Communist regime refuses to ac- 
cept reciprocity, we should stop calling the 

unist hoax an exchange and give it the 


proper name: a Communist blackout with 
American assistance. 


On the subject of the proposed summit 
meeting, the Czechoslovak National Council 
of America pays tribute to the foresight and 
firm stand taken by the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable John Foster Dulles, when he 
insists that any discussion with the Soviet 
~ gr must include on its agenda the fate 
Homey Captive peoples. May the United 
tes continue to be a beacon of justice and 

to the Czechoslovaks and the other 


James Hovorxka, President. 
Cuicaco, June 9, 1958. 





A Spire Above a Fort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the article writ- 
ten by the Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, entitled “A 
Spire Above a Fort,” published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of August 3, 
1958, in the column entitled “Spires of 
the Spirit.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate) 


A SPIRE ABOVE A FORT é 


It is a summer Sunday afternoon at Fort 
Myer, so near the national seat of govern- 
ment. The United States Army is honoring 
its chaplains. For those who have eyes to 
see the deep significance of .the occasion, 
spires of religion leap to the bending sky. 
To stirring martial music a famous regi- 
ment of marching men, armed to defend the 
liberties of a free people, are saluting ded- 
icated servants of God and of man who, 
in heroic yesterdays and in the grim today, 
are witnesses to the reality and supremacy 
of spiritual verities—to the faith that has 
made and preserved us a Nation. 

Planned and personally led by Secretary 
of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker, the cele- 
bration was deliberately set up to emphasize 
to the Nation and to the world the vital role 
of the chaplains of the Armed Forces in 
peace and in war. High military officers 
stand to receive the salute while throngs 
representing many churches approvingly ap- 
plaud. This midsummer pageant in the year 
of our Lord 1958 is linked to the very begin- 
nings of the Nation’s life as the colonists’ 
rebellion against tyrannical rule gathered 
strength. It was then that the Father of his 
Country. called for ministers of the various 
churches, bringing the resources of re- 
straining and sustaining divine grace to 


. Stand by the side of the men who, in the 


struggle, were to knew the temptations and 
suffering of the camp and battlefield. Those 
who, gladly answered came out of the differ- 
ing traditions of the various denominations. 

From then until now, devout men have 
been consecrated to the sacred task, not 
of furthering the peculiar tenets of their 
brand of sectarianism or to dispute about 
the tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum of theo- 
logical distinctions but rather of interpret- 
ing to men under the stress and strain of a 
soldier’s lot the God about whom ail the 
creeds utter their faltering and partial 
words, Chaplains go forth, not to sell their 
particular telescopes, but to show groping 
souls the eternal stars. Their ruling pas- 
sion is beautifully suggested by the fa- 
miliar words of Bible, which has ever been 


a 


the chaplain’s handbook, “How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet_of Him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that sayeth “The Lord reigneth.’” 

From the Second Continental Congress to 
the 85th Congress, now in session, in the 
noble procession of chaplains is glimpsed the 
warning words of Washington, “Let us not 
indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. These are the 
pillars of human happiness—the finest props 
of the duties of men and citizens.” Every 
President since has echoed the first Presi- 
dent’s sentiments, down to the present oc- 
cupant of the White House who, as a leader 
of militant hosts, has known at firsthand 
the essential value of the chaplain’s sacred 
task. Declares President Eisenhower, “The 
basic doctrine to which we must always 
cling is that our form of government is 
founded on religion. It has no sense with- 
out a deeply felt religious faith.” 

A true chaplain meets young men where 
they are, with understanding and sym- 
pathy, conscious of the weaknesses which be- 
set all. It is his not just to fortify the 
strong, but to be the medium of redemp- 
tion from deeds and attitudes that tarnish 
and stain, pointing to the glory of forgive- 
ness and cleansing grace. Every chaplain 
worthy of his vocation finds himself con- 
tinually asking, as his task unfolds, “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” It is the 
men now serving in that capacity, and 
others whose memory as servants of the 
Most High is held in sacred remembrance, 
symbolized by the four chaplains, Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic, who, giving their 
life-belts to others, went down with their 
ship, that led the outstanding churchman, 
now Secretary of the Army, to plan the 83d 
birthday of the Chaplains Corps as a red- 
letter observance. 

Preceding the reception, attended by a glit- 
tering array of generals and chaplains and 
their families, when all were greeted person- 
ally by the Secretary and representatives of 
the General Staff, the deep meaning of the 
celebration was fittingly phrased by Secre- 
tary Brucker. Among other things he said, 
“It is an honor and an inspiration here today 
to pay tribute to this splendid group of men 
who are so completely dedicated to the basic 
principles upon. which our country ‘was 
founded. The Army and the Nation will 
forever be in debt to the able and devoted 
clergymen of all faiths who serve, or have 
served, as chaplains. Throughout all the 
years since the Second Continental Congress, 
and in every war, the ministry of the Army 
chaplain has been a spiritual mainstay of our 
soldiers. The chaplain has helped them to 
find inner peace amid the turmoil; he has 
fortified their faith in Almighty God and 
their belief in the ultimate triumph of a 
righteous caues; he has shared every hard- 
ship of those entrusted to his care. Some 
284 Army chaplains have given their lives in 
the service of God and country. Today our 
Army chaplains, about 1,100 strong, have 
many momentous responsibilities and oper- 
ate on a worldwide scale.” 

The able and devoted chief of chaplains, 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan, in his greeting 
from a chaplain to chaplains, declared: “To 
us, the Army chaplains of today, has been 
passed a noble spiritual heritage. As defend- 
ers of our land, our soldiers must be fortified 
with moral and spiritual qualities. Where 
moral apathy exists we must dissolve it with 
positive virtue. We must project courage and 
confidence which come through knowledge of 
God and adherence to His law.” 

Never, perhaps, has an Army chaplain 
written his name on the very heart of a 
nation, as did Studdard Kennedy in a black 
hour of England’s history. His verses, writ- 
ten in the inferno of conflict, live on for- 
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ever. To his men in the crowded trenches 
he said, “I see what you see—this eternal 
struggle in the dark. I see the foul disorder 
and the filth of mind and soul in which 
men wallow like swine, stamp on their 
brothers till they drown in puddles of cor- 
ruption. Yet have I looked into my 
mother’s eyes and have seen the light of 
love, pure love and true—and I know I 
must fight on this side or that. And so, 
I bet my life on beauty, truth and love— 
not abstract, but incarnate truth. Beauty 
made flesh and realized in love. I bet my 
life on Christ, who turns the soul of dark- 
ness into light?’ 

And now, shall we take something from 
the literary heritage left by this inspiring 
chaplain as a greeting to the United States 
Army Chaplain Corps on their 83d birthday? 
Here it is, Studdard Kennedy speaking to 
all chaplains and to all soldiers, said: “I 
see all history pass by, and through it all 
still shines that face, the Christ face, like 
a star which pierces drifting clouds, and 
tells the truth. They pass, but it remains 
and shines untouched, a pledge of that great 
hour which surely comes at last, when the 
tempest sobs to silence, silver silence, and 
the moon rides stately in an open starry sky 
and there is peace.” 

And that is a spire above all camps and 
forts of any nation whose God is the Lord. 





Protection of American Public From 
Violators of Securities Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE -UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over a 
period of several years I have pointed out 
the need for strict enforcement of the 
Nation’s securities laws. 

I have stressed that if the American 
private-enterprise system is to get an 
increasing amount of sound equity capi- 
tal invested by 8'2 million stockholders, 
the good name of investments must be 
protected from the handful of manipu- 
lators and chiselers who sell ‘moose 
pasture” stock, which is worthless. 

Hardly a week goes by in which we do 
not read some new information from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
from the office of the attorney general 
of the State of New York, or from other 
attorneys general elsewhere, announcing 
a new crackdown, a.new court injunc- 
tion, a new indictment against some 
company which has been mulcting the 
public in a boiler-shop operation. 

Fortunately, the public is becoming 
increasingly sophisticated against the 
high-pressure type of glib promises of 
fantastic profits from quick investments. 

The New York Stock Exchange, the 
American Stock Exchange, and other ex- 
changes, along with-better-business bu- 
reaus, have carried on a very helpful 
information and education campaign to 
alert. investors. 

There is always, however, some new 
gimmick which the chiselers think up. 
For example, because of the lack of a 
blue-sky law in Alaska, fear has been 
expressed that that new State might 
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become the home of boiler-shop oper- 
ators. 

Moreover, when some new metal ap- 
pears on the market—some new wonder 
item which appears to have a profitable 
future—the crooks are quick to set up 
phony companies with mythical assets 
and unlikely prospects, in order to sell 
their certificates to the unwary. 

In the past, there-had been a certain 
number of chiselers operating from 
cross the border in Canada, fleecing the 
American public out of very considerable 
sums. Fortunately, such Canadian- 
based operations have been on the de- 
cline. They do not represent, and have 
never represented, the overwhelming 
bulk of sound security operations in 
Canada, any more than the small mi- 
nority of chiselers represents the bulk 
of securities investments in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, one bad apple can tend 
to spoil the barrel. That is why, in my 
capacity as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I have 
been in close touch with the SEC, with 
Canadian authorities, as well as State 
authorities in past years, in order to 
help assure continued close cooperation 
on both sides of the border. 

Naturally, Canadian authorities are 
anxious to protect the good name of Ca- 
nadian investments, just as we are anx- 
ious to protect the good name of the 
American securities industry. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
which appeared in the July 13 New York 
Times describing how the SEC list of 
companies on the Canadian restricted 
list helps to alert the unwary investor. 

Of course, that list must be kept up 
to date. One of the problems of the list, 
or any other similar list, is that the 
crooks are faster in inventing new com- 
panies than it is possible to crack down 
on the new companies. Nevertheless, as 
fast as evidence is duly compiled and 
recorded, phony companies should be 
listed in order to alert the investor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There beirg no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of July 13, 1958] 
SEC BLACKLIst HELPS INVESTORS—NAMING OF 

PossisLy Dupious CANADIAN COMPANIES Is 

TERMED MONEYSAVER 

As blacklists go, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s Canadian restricted 
list probably acts as one of the world’s 
best money and headache savers for inves- 
tors. It carries the names of 167 relatively 
obscure companies, including 4 added 2 
weeks ago and one added last week. 

First in line is the Aero Mining Corp. 
and the last is Woodgreen Copper Mines, 
Ltd. In between are such hopefully titled 
companies as Golden Hope Mines, Ltd., and 
such down-to-earth ones as A. L. Johnson 
Grubstake. 

No one at the SEC knows the market 
value of the securities on the list. But each 
mame has been placed there because the 
Government agency has reason to believe 
that the shares are being sold, or have re- 
Se eee eee 

a 
the SEC has no way 
are getting the basic 


meeting 
stock is not 
to make sure investors 


facts on which to base an in mt 

cision and protect themselves fren Sa 

overpriced or watered stocks, = 

Paul Windels, New. York regional admit’ 

trator of the SEC. 2 
STARTED IN 1951 


The SEC started the list in 1951, when 
large amounts of speculative Canadian 
stocks were being sold in thig country, 

court 


ee 


Each year the commission files 


actions seeking to bar brokers in this coun. - 


y or residents from selling securities 
= restricted list. Last week, for sg 


it obtained injunctions against two such 


brokers. 

But the commission points out ‘ 
companies are beyond the reach of the 
process of Federal courts.” Hence the list 
was begun to alert i-ivestors against pos- 
sible risks involved in the purchase of such 
securities and also to alert 
concerns of possible illegal distributions, 

The theory—and the hope—is that an in. 
vestor reached by mail or telephone by g 
persuasive salesman for Canadian mining or 
oil shares will contact his broker or bank. 
er before buying. If the broker or banker 
finds the name on the blacklist, he knows 
the issue is suspect. But, the SEC warns 
that just because a Canadian stock is not on 
the list, there still is no proof that SEo 
registration requirements have been met, 

The SEC has to depend on tips from brok- 
ers, Canadian authorities, or persons reached 
by questionable stock salesmen for informa- 
tion about possible fraudulent shares being 
sold in this country. It welcomes inquiries 

LIST REVISED 


By this spring the list had grown tos 
record of 230 companies. So, instead of 
sending out more supplements, the SEC re- 
vised the list and winnowed it down in April 
to 162 names. The SEC said it had eliminated 
Canadian companies “concerning whose stock 
the Commission has no evidence of a public 
offering or sale in the United States during 
the past 5 years.” Of course, if a listed com- 
pany registers, its name will be removed 
from the list, but few care to do that. 

The list tends to be effective Becatse 
much of the selling relies on broker-dealer 
outlets in this country. The SEC holdsa 
threat over these in the form of possible in- 
junctions and suspensions from the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, or revoca- 
tion of broker-dealer registrations. 

The SEC believes that the 1955-56 peak of 
“boilerroom operators”—high-pressure sales- 
men of stocks with little or no value—has 
passed. But, while many of'the big operators 
have been eliminated, the SEC said in its last 
annual report published at the year's start, 
salesmen for some of the worst “boiler 
rooms” had begun small operations of thelr 
own—a cancerous diffusion. é. 

While it continues to wage war against 
these small operators, the SEC also is com 
cerned about the activities of some formetly 
large operators who have fied this country 
and Canada for Latin America, — 
Cuba. With this in mind, Wall Street 
not be surprised if the SEC soon widens it 
restricted list to include other foreign # 
curities. 





The People Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. HERMAN E. T 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. Presid 
ask unanimous consent to have 
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endix of the Recorp the col- 
in the yy Lawrence entitled “The 
people Speak,” from the August 8, 1958, 
of U. S. News & World Report. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: THe PEOPLE SPEAK 
(By David Lawrence) 
mob incited by eres that 
e polls last week in nsas. 
oe call group‘ of zealots deter- 
mined to defy the supreme law of thé land 
that voted overwhelmingly to assure Gov~- 
ernor- Faubus a third term—unprecedented 
in more than half a century. 

It was the electorate of Arkansas, ex~- 
pressing in a calm and deliberate manner 
its belief that the wording of the Consti- 
tution of the United States must be ac- 
cepted, rather than any fortuitous ruling by 
the Supreme Court deviating from the Con- 

on. 
oe electorate of Arkansas reiterated by 
its yote a belief that the 14th amendment 
should be enforced not by bayonets but by 
* g law of Congress. Such a law has never 
been passed even though the amendment 
specifically says: 

“The ele shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” 

What is the provision that has been 
deemed pertinent by the Supreme Court? 
The 14th amendment says that “no State 
shall * * * deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

For decades past “equal protection’”’-has 
been construed by the Supreme Court to 
mean that equal facilities for education may 
properly be provided by the States through 
separate schools. 


It was no 


.. Ever since the founding of the Republic, ed- ‘ 


ucation has been considered solely within the 
right of the States to administer. Nowhere 
in the Constitution is the word “education” 
mentioned, and certainly the debates in 
Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evidence 
to prove that the amendment was intended 
to give Congress the power to take away 
from the States the right to control their 
own educational systems, 

There is nothing in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 
assigning pupils to public schools on what- 
ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens. 

From the very beginning of our history— 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized the custom when it said that. 
Separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 

The people of Arkansas have as deep a re- 
spect for the Constitution as the people of 
any other State of the Union. ‘There would 
hot have been cast for Governor Faubus last 
week the largest percentage of votes ever 
polled by any candidate in a Democratic 

election in Arkansas—70 percent of 

= total vote—if the people had not wished 
ao their right to interpret the plain 
Words of the Constitution as they are written. 

The people of Arkansas have refused to 

ae the usurped right of the nine Justices 

ashington to say that modern psychol- 
= or emotionalism is more important than 
_ Me letter of the Constitution itself. The 
; mn Arkansas reserve the right to con- 
the ao emotionalism, especially inside 


The people of Ark : 
ansas have been 
on the radio and on television and a 
Press as “lawless.” They have been 
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told that their action—in controlling their 
own educational system—is a blot on Amer- 
ica’s record before: the world, especially in 
Soviet Russia. 

But the free election last week, is, on the 
contrary, a dramatic example of freedom of 
choice. Nowhere in the Soviet empire could 
there be such a vote recorded in opposition 
to the policies of the central government. 

Arkansas has not merely upheld its Gov- 
ernor. It has gone beyond any question of 
personalities. It has upheld a great prin- 
ciple—the doctrine of States rights which 
Thomas Jefferson gave us. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
declares: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The problem of mixing the races in public 
schools cannot be solved overnight. It is one 
that is rooted in the customs and habits of 
the people. 

This writer was enrolled for 12 years in 
integrated public schools in the North and 
never has had any personal objection to 
integration.. The people of every State, how- 
ever, are entitled to their right of self-gov- 
ernment. If it was intended by the Constitu- 
tion that there be uniformity of law through- 
out the States, then logically the Supreme 
Court long ago should have declared invalid 
all those laws which vary from State to State 
in different fields of human relations. 

The people of Arkansas- have spoken. 
They have said that the Constitution itself 
is the only “supreme -law of the land.” By 
their .virtual unanimity, they have—-advised 
the Supreme Court to halt its usurpations 
and to follow the Constitution itself. 





Welfare of Migrant Agricultural 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
years that I have served as a Member of 
the Senate I have been concerned about 
the relative neglect of the working, liv- 
ing, and travel conditions of the migrant 
workers who are an important part of 
the process of cultivating and harvesting 
many of our crops. 

A number of tragic accidents involving 
the unsafe transportation of these 
workers led Congress to give some power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish minimum safety require- 
ments, which I hope will greatly dimin- 
ish these hazards. 

Some improvements have been re- 
ported in the terms under which Mexican 
nationals are imported into this country 
under international agreement with 
Mexico, although representatives of ag- 
ricultural workers who are citizens still 
complain that work opportunities are not 
made available to nationals of our own 
country in some areas before Mexican 
workers are imported. 

The need to improve the conditions 
under which these relatively helpless 
groups work and the conditions under 
which their families live, however, is very 
great. It recently came to my attention 
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that the legislature in New York passed 
a number of measures looking in this di- 
rection. For the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress and of legislatures in 
other States, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that copies of these recent bills, 
together with the supporting statements 
describing them and a letter from the 
acting industrial commissioner of the 
States of New York, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

I hope that this type of positive action 
to relieve the distressing conditions of 
migrant workers and their families will 
be studied with a view to parallel action 
by the legislatures of other States and 
by Congress. 

There being no objection, the bills, 
statement, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as foHows: 

STATE oF NEw YorK, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Pau H. DovuGtas, 
United States Senator, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR DovucGias: As requested in 
your letter of May 5, 1958, I am very pleased 
to send you copies of the four migratory 
labor bills which were recently signed and 
enacted into law by Governor Harriman. 

You might be interested to learn that 
three of these bills were initially prepared 
by this department as a result of our own 
surveys and investigations, and as an out- 
come of the deliberations of the interdepart- 
mental committee on food and farm labor 
processing, which is an advisory committee 
appointed by Governor Harriman, consisting 
of representatives of the various heads of the 
state departments concerned with this prob- 
lem, experts in the field of agriculture and 
farmers. 

In addition to the bills I am enclosing 
supporting statements which were prepared 
forthe introducers at the time that the bills 
were submitted to the legislature. 

As a sidelight you may be interested to 
learn that the bills prepared by this depart- 
ment and subsequently introduced by Dem- 
ocratic members of the State legislature, 
were all defeated by the Republican ma- 
jority. The Republicans, however, realizing 
that the need for this legislation was so im- 
perative, reintroduced the bills under their 
own sponsorship. Nevertheless, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the reintro- 
duced bills were word for word, comma for 
comma, period for period, identical with ours. 

The Republican bills passed the legisla- 
ture and were subsequently signed by the 
Governor. I am also enclosing a copy of the 
Governor’s memorandum which was issued 
at the time of the signing. 

These three measures are: 

1. The licensing of farm labor camp com- 
missaries, by Mr. Van Lare. Senate 3192, 
Print No. 4248, chapter 895, now chapter 
895, of the laws of 1958. 

2. Payroll records of crew leaders, by Mr. 
Watson. Senate 3193, Print No. 3498, chap- 
ter 254. 

3. Revocation of grower’s registration, by 
Mr. Watson. Senate 3194, Print No. 4060, 
chapter 896. 

In . addition, the department of health 
sponsored a bill, which subsequently became 
law (Senate 3025, Print No. 4187, by Mr. 
Speno, chapter 894), which requires the op- 
erator of a camp to obtain a permit or license 
from the department of health indicating 
compliance with the State sanitary code 
prior to the admission or housing of any 
migratory laborers. This bill, which in a 
different form, was already part of the law, 
was necessary in view of several county court 
decisions which held that a farm labor camp 
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operator needed only to make application 
for a permit in order to operate a farm labor 
camp. As very often happened, by the time 
the application was denied, the farmer had 
already completed the season. Under the 
new law he will not be able to operate the 
camp at all prior to the issuance of a permit 
by the Department of Health. 

I hope that the above has been of some 
assistance to you. Should you have any 
further questions please do not hesitate to 
call upon me or any member of this depart- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. HALLORAN, 
Acting Industrial Commissioner. 





Senate 3192 


An act to amend the labor law, in relation to 
farm labor camp commissaries 


The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The labor law is hereby amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following new sec- 
tions, to be sections 212 (d) and 212 (e), to 
follow section 212 (c), to read as follows: 

“$212 (d). Farm labor camp commis- 
saries; issuance of permit; renewal, refusal, 
suspension, and revocation of permit; rules 
and regulations. 1. No person shall operate 
a farm labor camp commissary, or cause or 
allow the operation of a farm labor camp 
commissary, without a permit frém the in- 
dustrial commissioner to do so, and unless 
such permit is in full force and effect. Ap- 
plication for such permit shall be made on a 
form prescribed by the commissioner. 

“2. A permit to operate a farm labor camp 
commissary Must be conspicuously posted 
in the commissary. The permit may not be 
transferred or assigned and shall run to and 
include the 3lst day of December of the 
year for which it is granted, unless sooner 
revoked by the commissioner. The permit 
may be renewed each year upon the filing of 
an application for renewal on a form pre- 
scribed by the commissioner. 

“3. A permit holder shall post, and keep 
posted, in a conspicuous place in the com- 
missary, the current prices of all goods sold 
or leased, and the prices charged shall not 
exceed the prices listed on the poster. 

“4. The commissioner may refuse, revoke, 
or suspend a permit when he finds that: 

“(a) the applicant or permit holder has 
violated any of the provisions of this chap- 
ter of the penal law, or has been convicted 
of any crime or offense, except traffic viola- 
tions, or is not a person of good character 
or responsibility; or 

“(b) the applicant or permit holder has 
made any misrepresentation or false state- 
ments in his application for a permit. 

“5. The commissioner shall not refuse, 
revoke, or suspend a permit unless the appli- 
cant or permit holder, upon due notice, has 
been given-an opportunity to be heard; pro- 
vided, however, that pending the determina- 
tion of such hearing, the commissioner may 
temporarily suspend a registration if, in his 
opinion, its suspension for such period is 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of the 
section. . 

“6. The commissioner may promulgate 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“Sec. 212 (e). Definitions. 
tion 212 (d): 

“1. ‘Persons’ includes any individual, firm, 
partnership, association, or corporation. 

“2. ‘Farm labor camp commissary’ means 
a-place where goods are offered for sale or 
lease and which is operated in or in connec- 
tion with a farm labor camp, including meals 
sold to workers. ‘Farm labor camp commis- 
sary’ includes a building, shed, or structure, 
or any part thereof, occupied as a farm labor 
camp commissary. . 

“3. ‘Farm labor camp’ means a property 
consisting of a tract of land and all tents, 


As used in sec- 
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vehicles, buildings, or other structure per- 
taining thereto, any part of which may be 
occupied by persons employed as laborers in 
farm activities who are provided with sleep- 
ing facilities, in whole. or in part, by the 
owner, lessee, or operator thereof, with or 
without stipulated agreement as to the dura- 
tion of their stay, whether or not they are 
supplied with meals but who are supplied 
with such services or facilities as are neces- 
sary for their use of such property. The 
term ‘farm activities’ shall include the fol- 
lowing activities in connection with vege- 
tables and fruits and the plants, bushes, or 
trees producing the vegetables or fruits: fit- 
ting, planting, cultivating, harvesting, vin- 
ing,’ sorting, grading, packing, storing, can- 
ning, freezing, dehydrating, bottling, and 
preserving or treating by any method. 

“4. ‘Goods’ includes all goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, food, or any article or thing.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BILL 34—SUPPORTING 
STATEMENT ON AN Act To AMEND THE 
LaBor LAW IN RELATION TO FARM LABOR 
CAMP COMMISSARIES 


This bill is an outgrowth of recent com- 
plaints that migrant-farm workers are 
charged excessively high prices in stores 
located on the site of farm-labor camps. 

These complaints were investigated not 
only by the labor department but by the 
interdepartment committee on farm food 
processing workers. 

Frequently, migrants are housed in camps 
which are several miles away from the 
nearest shopping area. Without any means 
of transportation of their own, they are 
compelled to buy their groceries and supplies 
at the camp store. Some camp store opera- 
tors have taken advantage of this situation, 
and complaints have been made that mi- 
grant workers have been charged as much 
as $1 for a small can of sardines and a pack 
of cigarettes. 

The attached bill is designed to control 
such abuses. It would require that any 
person operating a store or commissary in 
a farm-labor camp must obtain a permit 
from the industrial commissioner. The 


~prices of all items sold would have to be 


posted and they could not be substantially 
higher than the prices prevailing in the 
locality in which the store is located. Per- 
mits would not be issued to persons of bad 
character or with criminal: records: 

This bill is another step forward in the 
protection of migrant workers. The 1954 
law, requiring the registration of crew lead- 
ers, protects migrants against misrepresenta- 
tion of wages and working conditions; the 
attached bill would protect migrants against 
excessive charges for food and other items. 
In many respects, the wording of the at- 
tached bill follows that of the 1954 enact- 
ment. 


Senate 3193 


An act to amend the labor law, in relation 
to requiring farm labor contractors or 
crew leaders to keep payroll records and 
give wage statements to farmworkers 


The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: : 

Section 1. Subdivision 7 of section 212 
(b) of the labor law, as added by chapter 
448 of the laws of 1954 and renumbered by 
chapter 786 of the laws of 1957, is hereby re- 
numbered to be subdivision 8. ° 

Sec. 2. Section 212 (b) of such law is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
subdivision, to be subdivision 7, to read as 
follows: 

“7. (a) Each farm labor contractor or 
crew leader shall keep payroll records for 
each worker of wage rates, wages earned, 
numberof hours worked, and all legal with- 
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holdings from wages on a farm and in the 
manner prescribed by the industrial com. 
missioner. Such payroll records shall be ~ 
readily available and open to 
the industrial commissioner or duly 
authorized representative at an reasonable 
time. ’ 

“(b) Each farm labor contractor or crew 
leader shall give to each worker with every 
payment of wages a written statement show- 
ing the worker's wage rate, wages earned, 
number of hours worked, and all legal with. 
holdings from wages on a form and inthe 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect imme. 
diately. 


—_—— 


DEPARTMENT OF Lasor BILL 2—Supporting 
STATEMENT ON AN ACT To AMEND THE Labor 
Law, IN RELATION TO REQUIRING Fanw 
LaBoR CONTRACTORS OR CREW LEADERS To 
KEEP PAYROLL RECORDS AND GIVE Wace 
STATEMENTS TO FARMWORKERS 


This bill is designed to implement present 
provisions for the protection of Migrant 
workers against abuses relating to payment 
of wages. . 

Although section 212 (b) of the labor law 
provides that the industrial commissioner 
may require crew leaders to file a statement 
of the wages he intends to pay farmworkers 
before a certificate of registration is issued 
to the crew leader, experience has shown that 
such wage statements are of very limited 
value. In many cases the crew leader does 
not know at the time that he recruits the 
workers what the wages will be. Workers 
may be recruited between January and 
and not be brought into this State until 
June. In other cases the wages may be fixed 
by the grower and not By the crew leader, 
The present law does not require crew leaders 
to keep records of actual wages paid, with the 
result that enforcement of the wage-payment 

* provisions of the labor law is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

This bill would require crew leaders to 
keep payroll records and to give ae 
wage statement showing the wages 
and the deductions made from wages. It 
would afford greater protection to workers 
and permit better enforcement of the wage- 
payment previsions in the labor law. The. 
forms for payroll records and wage state- 
ments would be prescribed by the industrial 
commissioner. 

Similar provisions are now contained in 
the agreement between employers and Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers. 

The attached bill is 1 of 5 proposals sub- 
mitted by the labor department to improve 
working standards of migrant workers. 


—— 


Senate 3194 

An act to amend the labor law, in relation to 
the registration of persons bringing into 
this State 10 or more migrant farm workers 

The e of the State of New York, repre- 
coumadin amen and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 212 (a) of the labor 
law, as last amended by chapter 448 of the 
laws of 1954, is hereby amended to read a8 
follows: 

“$212 (a). Registration—migrant labor.. 
1, Each person who employs, recruits, 
ports and brings into the State or is respon- 
sible for bringing into the States 10 or more 
out-of-State migrant farm or food processing 
workers -who are residents of the United 
States, shall,-in each instance prior = 
importation of such workers, register 
the industrial commissioner, 
such facts on wages, housing, working 
tions, and such other informatton, as 
commissioner may prescribe. Copies of # 
information or summaries thereof shall 
made available by the commissioner aa 
such registrant who shall (1) give # Fo 
each worker, preferably at the time 
cruitment and in any event lot_latet 
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arrival in the State and (2) post 
eee posted conspicuously at least one 
copy at all times in any camp in which such 
workers are housed. Upon registration with 
commissioner as provided above, he shall 
pmit to each registrant pertinent. infor- 
mation concerning workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and farmers’ liability insur- 
with medical payments, including the 
for such protection. 
aa ahe provisions of section 212 (b) re- 
lating to a certificate of registration and to 
the renewal, refusal, suspension and revoca~ 
tion of registration shall apply to registra- 
tion under this section with the same force 
and effect as though expressly made appli- 
eable to registration under this section.” 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect imme- 


diately. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BILL 44—SUPPORTING 
STATEMENT ON AN ACT TO AMEND THE 
Lapor Law, IN RELATION TO THE REGISTRA~ 
TION OF PeRSONS BRINGING INTO THIS 
SraTE 10 orn More MIGRANT FARMWORKERS 


This bill is designed to achieve greater 
responsibility on the part of growers who 
utilize migrant farmworkers. It would ex- 
tend to growers utilizing 10 or more migrant 
farmworkers the sanctions now applying to 
farm-labor contractors or crew leaders. 

Regulation of employers of migrant labor 
was first enacted in 1946 when- section 212 
(a) was added to the labor law. This enact- 
ment required the registration of all per- 
sons bringing into this State, or responsible 
for bringing into this State 10 or more 
migrant farmworkers. It applied to crew 
leaders and growers. The law, however, 
merely required registration and the sub- 
mission of information con wages, housing 
and working conditions; it failed to-provide 
for revocation of registration or for any 
penalty for misrepresentation of working 
conditions or violations of law. . 

Recognizing the inadequacies of the 1946 
enactment, the legislature, in 1954 added 
section 212 (b) to the labor law. This sec- 
tion, which only deals with crew leaders, 
provides certain penalties for misrepresenta-~ 
tions, or, if they, in any way violated any 
provisions of the labor law or penal law. 
A crew leader violating the law may have 
his registration revoked and he would not 
be permitted to continue his operations in 
this State. This enactment, however, did 
not have a similar revocation provision for 
growers, As the law now stands, a crew 
leader's registration may be revoked for 
misrepresentation of working conditions, but 
if a grower misrepresents working conditions 
or violates the law, there is no similar pro- 
vision for revoking his registration. 

The attached bill will correct this de- 
ficiency. It will permit the industrial com- 
missioner to revoke the registration of a 
grower for misrepresentation of working 
— and make the grower subject 

© same penalti 
enue lender. Pp es and sanctions of a 
i bill is 1 of 5 proposals submitted by 
¢ Labor Department to improve working 
standards of migrant labor. 


—_— 


Senate 3025 


ot geen the public health law, in 
Oo permits 
ae p to operate farm labor 
The people of the State of New Y 
ork, rep- 
resented in 1 
ios senate and assembly, do enact as 
oe }. Paragraph (m) of subdivision 4 
ena n 225 of the public health law, as 
<. ed by chapter 175 of the laws of 1956, 
’ ereby amended to read as follows: 
: (m) require that application be made for 
Permit to operate a farm or food ptocess- 


ing labor camp ag defined in the sanitary 
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code; authorize appropriate officers or agen- 
cies to issue such a permit when the ap- 
plicant is in compliance with the established 
regulations; prescribe standards for living 
quarters at farm and food processing labor 
camps, including provisions for sanitary con- 
ditions; light, air, and safety; protection 
from fire hazards; maintenance; and such 
other matters as may be appropriate for 
security of life or health, provided, however, 
that_the provisipns of the sanitary code es- 
tablished pursuant to the provisions hereof 
shall apply to all farm and food processing 
labor camps intended to house migrant 
workers and which are occupied by 5 or 
more persons: In the preparation of such 
regulations, the public health council may 
request and shall receive technical assist- 
ance from the board of standards and ap- 
peals of the-State department of labor and 
the State building code commission. Such 
regulation shall be enforced in the same 
manner as are other provisions of the sani- 
tary code; 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immedi-. 


ately. 





GOVERNOR’S MEMORANDUM ON PAYROLL REC- 
ORDS OF FaRM CREW LEADERS 


(Memorandum filed with Senate bill 3193, 
Print No. 3498, entitled: “An act to amend 
the labor law, in relation to requiring farm 
labor contractors or crew leaders to keep 
payroll records and give wage statements 
to farmworkers”) 
- Marcu 19, 1958. 
Approved. 

This bill will require farm labor contrac- 
tors or crew leaders to keep payroll records 
and to give each worker a statement show- 
ing his earned wages and the deductions 
made. The bill will implement the present 
provisions of the law for the protection of 
migrant workers against abuses involving 
wage payments. 

When I requested this legislation in a spe- 
cial message to the legislature earlier this 
year I pointed out that in my first annual 
message, the legislature was advised of the 
need for setting higher standards for the 
employment and living conditions of mi- 
grant workers who helped to harvest New 
York's crops. In 1956, the interdepartmen- 
tal committee on farm and food processing 
labor was reorganized to enabie it to co- 
ordinate more effectively departmental pro- 
grams having to do with the problems of 
migrant labor. I also appointed an advisory 
council on seasonal farm and food process- 
ing labor to work with that committee. 

This bill is a result of the inspections and 
investigations of conditions in migrant labor 
camps conducted under the auspices of these 
two committees. It will afford to thousands 
of migrant laborers greater protection 
against wage payment abuses. It will per- 
mit better enforcement by the industrial 
commissioner of the wage payment pro- 
visions of the labor law. 

The bill is approved. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 





Retired—But Busier Than Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 


think the sociologists who pursue the 
science of geriatrics as a special field of 
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study would be well adyised to observe 
closely the tempo maintained by the 
officials of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees. ._ If these offi- 
cials have slowed down with the years, 
I pity those who must have tried vainly 
to keep pace with them when they were 
at the height of their careers in Govern- 
ment. They are a fife group of Amer- 
ican citizens. : 

Frankly, Mr. President, these people 
are a great inspiration to me. I have 
watched them demonstrate in their 
meetings with the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, of which I am 
a member, the incalculable value of the 
judgment, perspective and maturity 
which are the fruits of their years of 
experience. They helped to guide me in 
working for the recent increase.in an- 
nuities provided for former Federal 
employees. 

I am reminded of a small group of 

San Francisco executives, who on reach- 
ing the retirement age, but not relishing 
imposed inactivity, set themselves up as 
management consultants and were 
busier than they had ever been"prior to 
retirement. 
_ These thoughts occurred to me, Mr. 
President, when I read in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of July 15, 1958, Wil- 
liam Basham’s stimulating story of 
Frank J. Wilson and John Madigan, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, one of the truly useful 
organizations in our National Capitol. 


So that my colleagues may enjoy the 
inspiration of this article, I ask unani- 
mous consent'that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CIGAk CHOMPER, 71, BATTLES FoR RETIRED 

Civi. EMPLOYEES 
(By William Basham) 

Seventy-one-year-old Frank J. Wilson 
ground down on a fresh cigar and with both 
hands firmly planted on the oversized desk, 
snapped out: “This business is run by re- 
tirees—for retirees.” 

The straight-talking president of the 
National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees added, “We don’t run up to Capitol 
Hill asking for charity. . We originate, spon- 
sor, and promote legislation to meet the 
needs of civil-service retirees—the original 
intent of the Civil Service Retirement Act.” 

Telephone calls, letters, and visitors pour 
in all day long at the office at 1625 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. The staff is made up 
of 51 members, all over 60, and all very 
busy. 

SEVENTY-TWO AVERAGE AGE 

“The average age on the 3 floors of our 
headquarters: is 72. That includes George 
Fonken, who's past 84. George has the re- 
sponsibility of getting out the mail to mem- 
ber prospects—a project in itself,’’ Mr. Wil- 
son said. 

“There’s no time for dawdling,” asserted 
Mr. Wilson, whose carriage still attests to 
his former days as head of the United States 
Secret Service. 

“This group got its start right after the 
Civil Service Act was passed in 1920. Four- 
teen retirees chipped in a dollar apiece. 
Today we have a 93,000 membership, 23 
State federations and 680 chapters function- 
ing in every State, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 
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the Philippine Republic—and Alaska,” he 
said proudly. 

Just then, the group’s tall, silver-haired 
secretary, John Madigan, 68, walked in carry- 
ing an impressive amount of correspondence. 
He summed up the gfoup’s activities, saying, 
“A good description of our duties might be 
compared to that of a watchdog.” 

ALWAYS A BATTLE 

Mr. Madigan’s explanation is as good as 
any for the organization that has sicked its 
vast numbers on members of Congress who 
drag their heels on legislation affecting the 
welfare of the Federal retiree. “It’s battle, 
battle, battle,” said Mr. Wilson, “but it’s got- 
ten us increased annuities, tax exemptions, 
payments for widows of retires and a group 
hospitalization plan.” 

Reaching to a pocket crammed with more 
cigars, Mr. Wilson said: 

“When a worker quits his desk after 30 
years or so, he finds that it’s an extremely 
sudden change. Many sit home for awhile, 
putter in the garden, watch TV, or read. 
But some of these can’t take an abrupt break 
in their established routine and have mental 
breakdowns. 

“One of our big aims is to get the potential 
retiree alerted several years before he quits 
his job. Recently, we’ve helped in urging 
Government agencies to set up preretire- 
ment counseling services in their personnel 
offices. It’s a modest beginning, bt we 
think it’s catching on.” * 

As if they didn’t have enough to do, the 
association puts out a monthly 32-page mag- 
azine covering up-to-date developments on 
benefits, information on lecal units and giv- 
ing “pats on the back” to sympathetic legis- 
lators. 





H. R. 13610: A Bill To Assist in Health, 
Physical’ Education, and‘Recreation In- 
struction of the Nation’s Schoolchil- 
dren 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which has a di- 
rect relationship to the future strength 
and security of our Nation. H. R. 13610 
proposes to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in extending and improving their 
programs of fitness through health and 
physical education, and through recrea- 
tion instruction of the Nation’s school- 
children. In my opinion, this program 
of extension and improvement in these 
important areas is essential to our Na- 
tion’s security. 

This bill would provide a total of $15 
million a year in Federal funds for a 5- 
year period beginning in 1960. Each 
State would receive a minimum of 
$60,000 a year, with additional funds al- 
lotted in proportion with a State’s num- 
ber of school-age children. Under the 
bill, each state would outline a program 
by which Federal funds would be used 
to extend and improve school health and 
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safety education, physical education, 
and recreation instruction with special 
attention to fitness. 

I am sure every Member of this Con- 
gress agrees with me when I say that 
American schools must produce physi- 
cally fit persons to meet the challenge of 
present world crises. ‘The reports of the 
large numbers of our young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 who have 
been rejected by the Armed Forces on 
physical grounds are alarming. When 
we consider that in the six and a half 
year period from July 1, 1950, to the be- 
ginning of 1957, over 15 percent of the 
4.7. million draft registrants were re- 
jected because of physical defects, we 
cannot fail to acknowledge the urgency 
of the need for this program. Statistics 
from one study show, for example, that 
one out of three of our youths in their 
late teens and early twenties have been 
found unfit for military duty because 
of physical defects. This dramatic evi- 
dence of our neglect has in fact, been 
supported by every study ever made of 
the health of American school] children. 

It was shocking for Americans to 
learn the results of tests from a’ study 
by Dr. Hans Kraus, associate professor 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation 
at New York University, and Miss Bon- 
nie Prudden, director of the Institute 
for Physical Fitness at White Plains, 
N. Y., which showed that out of 4,264 
United States children tested for mus- 
cular fitness, 57.9 percent failed to meet 
minimum standards as compared with 
the much smaller percentage of 8.7 of 
the 2,879 European children who were 
given the same tests. 

Additional evidence of the need for 
emphasizing the importance of. physical 
fitness is outlined by the reports of the 
President’s Conferences on the Fitness 
of American Youth. 

I have followed with deep interest the 
reports and recommendations of these 
conferences. Because of my concern 
over the fact that present programs of 
physical fitness are not reaching all of 
the Nation’s youth and because of my 
feeling that there should be more co- 
operation and financial assistance to 
these programs, I have introduced this 
bill which would. provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States_for their 
extension and improvement of school 
health and safety education, physical 
education, and recreation instruction 
with special attention to fitness in local 
schools. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s conference, with its representa- 
tives from youth-servihg organizations 
throughout the Nation, support the fact 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility toward assisting the States 
in the promotion and extension of their 
programs of physical fitness. The con- 
ference gave formal recognition to the 
fact that physical and health education 
and recreation are essential to a bal- 
anced program of education for every 
boy and girl. Such programs of physi- 





August 5 
cal fitness are necessary for 

ment of healthy ethene and rg 
all-out effort toward scientific and tech 
nical production requires that our Citi. 
zens function at a high level of health 
and personal efficiency. 

re and productive ; 
present and potential, should : 
to its fullest, unhampered by oe 
cidents, or preventable or correct, 
health defects. Parallel to a national 
program aimed toward discovering ang 
educating talented and gifted youth it 
seems to me that there should be~a 
program of health service and health 
instruction to encourage these youths 
and others, to develop and maintain 
maximum physical and mental health, 
Certainly all youngsters should he “fit 
to learn.” No youngster should be 
denied full achievement of his 
because of preventable conditions of poor 
health. 

We all know that public and profes. 
sional interest in recreation is expand- 
ing rapidly. Everyone agrees that 
schools need to exert leadership now to 
meet recreation responsibilities, to ayoid 
forfeiting their rights to other agencies, 
and to minimize wasteful duplication of 
personnel and facilities. Also youth un- 
rest and youth delinquency need to be 
met squarely with school programs of 
physical education, intramural sports, 
athletics, and recreation. fe 

The physical and intellectual efficiency 
of the Nation’s youth must be improved 
through programs to develop the sound 
functioning of body processes, to correct 
remediable defects, and to assist our 
youth in the attainment of the endur- 
ance, strength, agility, and coordination 
and other qualities upon which the 
strength of a healthy Nation must de- 
pend. 

As Americans we are proud of our high 
standard of living and our modern school 
facilities, yet, 91 percent of the Nation's 
elementary schools have no gymnasiums. 
We boast of our exceptional health rec- 
ord which less than 50 percent of our 
high schools provide programs of phys- 
ical education. Furthermore, other re- 
ports indicate that 40 percent of the 
young men entering our Armed Forces 
in World War II could not swim 50 feet 
and that less than 5 percent of American 
youths have had the opportunity to en- 
joy camping and outdoor living. \ 

These deficiencies must be remedied. 
I believe that the program outlined in 
my bill represents an important step to- 
ward the establishment and develop- 
ment of an effective program to 
the maximum degree of health, : 
well-being, and fitness of our ie 
dren and to provide the Nation with @ 
larger reservoir of persons W 
strength, vitality, and stamina are & 


sential resources to the Nation’s ae ; 


Therefore, it is my hope that my 0 
leagues will agree with me and assist ia 
having this meritorious legislation 
acted into law at the earliest 


moment. 7 
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1958 ‘ 
Financial Stability for Local Service 


Airlines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. | 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, fis- 
cal solvency and future financial sta- 
bility which will insure increasingly ef- 
fective local service airline flights were 
advanced a step nearer realization at 
the quarterly regional meeting of the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines, hosted by Frontier Airlines, Inc., 
and held at Denver, Colo., July 24 and 
25. 

The Honorable Louis J. Hector, dis- 
tinguished newest member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, delivered the re- 
marks which mirrored this area of 
financial stability and increased public 
service when he championed bold imagi- 
native thinking in matters of route ad- 
justment and modification of operating 
restrictions. 

Mr. Hector spoke on behalf of modifi- 
cation of old subsidy concepts to deal 
with the fabulous growth of local serv- 
ice and necessary introduction of new 
equipment by the local service airlines. 
He described the necessity for more 
definitive suvsidy standards and the 
possibility of constructing a subsidy mail 
rate policy based on overall operating 
efficiency. This major address, which 
specifically seconded the CAB policy ad- 
dress on local airline service, delivered 
by the Honorable James R. Durfee, dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, at the ALTA meeting in 
Las Vegas, Nev., April 10-11, 1958, 
should prove of genuine interest to my 
colleagues and to their. constituents—in 
every State presently receiving local air- 
line service, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Louis J. HECTOR, 
MEMBER, CivIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT THE 
QUARTERLY REGIONAL MEETING OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION OF LOCAL AND TERRITORIAL AIR- 
LINES, DENVER, CoLo., JuLY 25, 1958 
T do not need to tell you how 

it is to meet once agate with ceoctacntaten 

of the local service and territorial airlines. 

Since I have been on the Board, I have had 


- the opportunity to meet a number of you 


Personally and to see firsthand the energy, 
the enthusiasm, and the experience which 
you bring to the many problems which you 
and the Board together face today. 


We spend a lot of our time in Washington’ 


days on local service problems. I am 
Sure you all appreciate the great complexity 
and importance of the Seven States/case in 
Which @ tentative vote was recently an- 
hounced by the Board. The tremendous 


. ope of the new routes there under con- 


ation; the use-it-or-lose-it pfincipl 
implemented by specific standards outlined 
the press release of the Board; the recon- 
eaeration of whole route systems that occurs 
Such a major area case—all these are mat- 
ters of vital interest to the industry. You 
are all also certainly aware of the sweeping 
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changes in restrictions requested by many 
of the parties in other area cases; the criti- 
cal issues for the entire industry involved 
in the rate of return case; and the many 
broad questions concerning local service and 
territorial carriers involved in other cases 
presently before the Board. I know all these 
matters are of great interest to you just as 
they are of profound interest to the Board. 
But, of course, it is just these very things 
which are important and timely and vital— 


both to you and to us—which are being vig- , 


orously litigated before the Board right now 
and hence are the hardest to talk about. 
Under the principles of procedural due proc- 
ess which insure to every party the right 
to a full hearing on his specific case, we 
can discuss such matters only in very gen- 
eral terms. It is in this spirit that I wouid 
like to review briefly with you today a few 
of the general proposals recently made by 
the industry. 

It seems to me that the bulk of the in- 
dustry proposals can be divided into three 
general types. First, there are the proposals 
for reequipment. This subject has been 
talked about for years now, and I think we 
are all gratified that at last through the 
guaranteed loan programs things are be- 
ginning to happen. Of course, until recently 
even a aranteed loan program wouldn't 
have done much good because the planes 
weren’t there to be bought. The Board, as a 
matter of fact, may have been somewhat 
negligent in not using its developmental 
powers in this field. I think it might have 
been proper for the Board somehow to have 
underwritten the earlier development of an 
appropriate aircraft suitable to the needs of 
the local service carriers. But be that as it 
may, you now have the planes—some new 
planes and some old planes at new low 
prices—which seem proper for the job, and 
you have the financial machinery for buying 
them, 

A second matter often discussed is route 
adjustment anda the modification of restric- 
tions. This includes a host of different pro- 
posals. These are all the proposals, for in- 
stance, for greater freedom in“route realine- 
ment and changes of service pattern within 
a Carrier’s certificated system. I have heard 
it proposed even that such each local service 
carrier seems to have a general geographical 
area in which it is primarily responsible for 
air service, the Board should permit each 
carrier to serve the towns and cities in its 
area by any routings it seems fit, provided 
only that it gives adequate service to all 
points which produce a minimum of required 
traffic. This is certainly a revolutionary con- 
cept but not without a precedent—as a mat- 
ter of fact it is somewhat akin -to the Los 
Angeles Airways helicopter certificate which 
permits the carrier to serve any point in an 
area of 50-mile radius. The proponents of 
this idea point out that no one—neither the 
Board nor the carriers—can really predict in 
advance what the routings should be within 
a local service trade area, and that only trial 
and error can show which towns will produce 
Passengers and which routes are the most 
efficient. I think you can see what compli- 
cations such an idea poses in terms of sub- 
sidy standards and conventional route au- 
thorizations, but this may be the kind of 
bold, imaginative thinking which is needed 
to solve our problems. . A 

Other proposals in the general category of 
route adjustment and modification of re- 
strictions include a wide variety of skip-stop 
proposals and interroute, intersegment serv- 
ice proposals. 

The real heart of the matter however, is 
the desire of the local service carriers for 
nonstop authorization’ between major traffic 
points. Let’s face it, when a local service 
Official talks route adjustment what he really 
means is nonstop between his major term- 
inals. He may talk about other things too, 
but in the end he gets down te the real pro- 
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posal which is the nonstop authority. Now 
what justification is offered for this? I’m 
sorry to say that I usually hear only one— 
that it will reduce the carrier’s subsidy. 

The usual speech or article on this subject 
outlines the financial plight of the local 
service industry, then speaks of the general 
desire to reduce subsidy, and finally ends 
with the statement, “The only way to achieve 
this is to give the local service carriers non- 
stop authority.” Of course, this is not a bad 
argument. We all want to reduce subsidy 
and we know that this might help—but it is 
an argument that can’t stop there, for the 
opposing argument is also a strong one. It 
runs like this: The Board gave out the first 
local service certificates in 1944, 1945, and 
1946 specifically for the purpose of providing 
service from small towns and cities of our 
country into the larger cities. The whole 
argument for permanent certification before 
Congress, the whole tenor of the legislative 
history confirms this purpose. The Board 
and Congress have been and still are clearly 
willing to pay all the subsidity necessary to 
insure the continuation of this local service. 
So there is No real need to add another type 
of service. 

I certainly wouldn’t presume to tell you 
how to argue your case, but I would suggest 
that the best way to obtain authority to do 
something is to show, not that you need the 
revenue to be derived from the authority, 
but that you can so exercise the authority as 
to give better service to the public than any- 
one else. 

I could not, of course, speculate whether 
or not and, if so, when and to what extent 
the local service carriers will obtain nonstop 
rights between major terminals. This would 
involve major readjustments within the in- 
dustry, and will be greatly influenced by 
traffic developments, the operating economics 
of the new planes, and many other factors. 
But I do think we should always remember 
one thing. Whatever else happens, local 
service must be performed in ever-growing 
volume for the foreseeable future. Even if 
the local service industry should some day 
obtain these long-hoped-for nonstop rights, 
they will only be the frosting on the cake. 
The cake itself is still local service, and that 
cake must somehow be made sweet enough, 
palatable and nutritious enough, for you to 
thrive and prosper even without the non- 
stop icing. We must make local service it- 
self a good, profitable, paying, thriving busi- 
ness.- In this effort you will have massive 
governmental support. I think it can be 
achieved. ‘Then if you get other broader 
authorizations, you will have two good, 
profitable | businesses—a situation that any 
healthy private enterprise should certainly 
strive for. 

Speaking of private enterprise, you may 
wonder ,why I haven’t come to the an- 
nounced topic of my speech, Private Enter- 
prise and Public Subsidy. Frankly, the rea- 
son is that we are not as far ahead with 
certain subsidy studies as we had hoped. 
These studies are part of a general reap- 
praisal_of our subsidy standards and our 
machinery for subsidy determination. The 
many proposals in this field are the third 
type of proposal so often made by the in- 
dustry in the past months. 

Your own program has dealt very exten- 
sively with subsidy standards. You have 
advanced the suggestion that temporary 
mail pay should be set so as to anticipate 
probable increased costs rather than merely 
reflect the costs of a past period. You have 
urged that temporary rates be set so as to 
include interest, that the standards for mile- 
age disallowances be more clearly estab- 
lished, and that mail rates should be based 
on overall efficiency rather than item-by- 
item examination. All of these requests, it 
seems to me, arise out of one basic prob- 
lem, and that is the problem of operating 
under fixed rates in a period of rapid change, 
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development, and growth. The statement 
has been made, and it has much substance, 
that a final mail rate of the old type is al- 
most meaningless today because almost as 
soon as it is established the basic data has 
changed. On the other hand, the present 
system of temporary mail rates leads to 
constant reexamination and renegotiation, 
and still often leaves the carrier in a posi- 
tion where it does not have the cash to 
meet its interest payments, not to speak of 
the constantly increased working capital re- 
quired by a growing enterprise. 

The Board has recently been studying not 
only all the details of the present subsidy 
standards and machinery to see if they can 
be improved, but have simultaneously asked 
the staff to embark on certain basic studies 
to determine whether some major modifica- 
tions of our old subsidy concepts might not 
be the real answer to these problems. When 
I accepted your invitation I had hoped that 
certain of these staff studies would be com- 
pleted and available for discussion, but un- 
fortunately this kind of rethinking of basic 
policy takes a lot more time and involves. 
many more problems, both legal and policy, 
than one ever anticipates. I can assure you 
only that the work is going forward under 
high priority. 

Let me give you some of the general 
thinking which underlies this reappraisal of 
subsidy standards. Our chairman, James 
R. Durfee, expressed it very well in his 
speech to you at Las Vegas last April: “Our 
present system does not provide the neces- 
sary incentive to remain on final rates. It 
provides no real incentive to minimize ex- 
penses under a temporary rate, and no defi- 
nite, dollars-and-cents standards by which 
carriers can judge their own performance. 
* * * Our basic objective will be to provide 
definite subsidy standards, within which the 
carriers will have to live—within which car- 
riers will have the freedom—and the profit- 
and-loss incentive—to conduct their opera- 
tions as good management judgment dic- 
tates.” 

I heartily concur in the chairman’s re- 
marks, particularly his comment concern- 
ing a “profit and loss incentive.” We must 
always respect the daring and enterprise of 
those who organized the local service indus- 
try and the high degree of personal pride 
which guides its management today. We 
must realize, however, that we can little 
longer rely solely on these intangibles to 
insure the continuing growth of this indus- 
try. Your industry, like all other growing 
industries, must attract additional capital. 
You must someday soon show profits in 
order to attract equity capital and, thereby, 
break the cycle of constantly mounting debt. 

I have always had a particular personal 
interest in these problems because I for a 
number of years ran a small business just 
about the size of the average local service 
carrier: I have always been amazed at the 
multitude of uncertainties which face local 
service management. You must operate 
your current system and chart your future 
course while often never fully knowing what 
your so-called temporary mail rate is. 
You are constantly negotiating final rates 
which in reality seldom stay final. You are 
nearly always involved in route extension 
cases. All of this takes place while you 
never really know what mileage may be 
disallowed and what expenses may be 
looked upon as not proper under honest, 
economical, and efficient management. I 
am convinced that your continued 
requires a new scheme which will enable 
you to plan operations with greater knowl- 
edge of what you can expect in the way of 
public support. 

In many ways the subsidized air carrier 
system is @ unique experiment in cooperation 
between private enterprise and the Govern- 
ment. It is totally unlike a public transpor- 
tation system which is run by a govern- 
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mental body for the public with the defi- 
cits automatically charged to Government 
expense. The subsidized air carrier industry 
bears little relation to other types of public 
utility, such as a light company or telephone 
company, which is guaranteed a virtual 
monopoly of an indispensable service, and 
which is only controlled by limitations on 
profits... The closest analogy to the airline 
subsidy I have been able to find is the mari- 
time operating subsidy whereby the expenses 
of our American-flag ships are equalized so as 
to give them a fair opportunity against 
lower-cost foreign competition. But in this 
case the subsidy is based on a clearly defin- 
able standard—the difference between Amer- 
ican costs and foreign costs—which can be 
ascertained with some precision in advance. 

The airline subsidy is based on the prin- 
ciple that when a carrier performs needed 
services authorized by the Government in an 
honest, economical, and efficient manner and 
still does not show a reasonable profit, the 
Government will subsidize the difference. 
In carrying this out we have-up to now be- 
come involved in an interminable round of 
discussions about what in minute detail is 
honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment. ' 

One of the recent suggestions made by the 
local service carriers is that they be judged 
on their overall efficiency rather than by a 
point-by-point examination. To my mind, 
this suggestion may strike pretty close to the 
heart of the problem. The Circuit Court for 
the District of Columbia has recently re- 
minded us in the American Overseas case 
that Congress did not put the responsibility 
for development of an air transportation sys- 
tem wholly upon Government agencies. In 
this statute the Congress sought to utilize 
the abilities and the capacities of the private 
air carriers. * * * Many different opera- 
tions—different in policy, in mode, and in 
result—may all be honest, economical, and 
efficient. It is not enough for the Board to 
say that an operation it designs and favors 
meets those tests and it will approve that 
course and none other. 

I know that you devoutly hope for im- 
provements which will enable the local serv- 
ice industry in the foreseeable future to be- 
come self-supporting. I know that you 
share with many of us in government the 
feeling that after an appropriate’ period of 
development the users of local service should 
find it possible to pay the full cost of your 
operations. I feel too that you agree that 
in the long run the disciplines of private 
competition offer a better hope of cost-cut- 
ting and managerial efficiency than all the 
detailed policies wise regulators can ever 
hope to fashion. It seems to me that in the 
long run all we can hope to do is to devise 
broad general policies and within them 
permit local service management sufficient 
leeway to work out their own destinies. In 
short, our efforts must be directed to setting 
the climate in which you work—not sub- 
stituting our ideas and energy for yours. 

If general subsidy standards can be de- 
vised so that you and we will know in ad- 
vance what amount of subsidy you may ex- 
pect for any given type of operation, and if 
such subsidy standards can be so formu- 
lated that they contain for you a genuine 
profit incentive and at the same time give 
us a greater measure of control over the 
total subsidy bill, we shall have made a step 
of the most profound importance for all of 
us. Not the least of the benefits would be 
the enormous saving of time in mail rate 
proceedings—both our time and your time. 





service and territorial carriers ang 
resentatives. Members of our staff wij} soaks 
ably be in touch with you for informal, in. 
dividual discussions, and I hope you wi 
give them the full measure of your ounetems: 
tivé thoughts and experience, : 

In this job of subsidy stan 
the Board have grave responalbilitig, wait 
to the public who require air service and to 
the public treasury on which we draw for 
subsidy payments. You have both of these 
responsibilities in equal measure, and in ad- 
dition you have the responsibility of. mak. 
ing your Own company a progressive and 
profitable business enterprise. It is My con- 
viction that these aims are in no way incom. 
patible, and I know that we can rely dn you 
for the fullest measure of cooperation ang 
assistance. 





Oregon Participation in Benefits of Rural 
Library Services Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
native state of Oregon has one of the 
finest and most enlightened State ii- 
braries in the Nation. This library has 
now begun to make available, through 
Oregon’s vast countryside, the addi- 
tional book distribution and other opera- 
tions authorized by the Rural Library 
Services Act, in support of which many 
of us in the Senate and the House were 
extremely active. Oregon also main- 
tains an excellent system of county li- 
braries, which contribute to ouf high 
literacy rate. : 

Miss Eleanor Stephens, who soon will 
retire as State librarian of Oregon, has 
contributed greatly to the standing and 
quality’ of our State’s library facilities. 
Miss Stephens recently gave a most in- 
formative talk describing the services 
being provided by the rural library funds 
made available to our State. This tak 
was delivered to the annual Oregoti Li- 
brary Association conference, an out 
standing group. 

I think it is particularly heartening ® 
read Miss Stephens’ vivid description of 
the enthusiastic reception accorded the 
State’s three new bookmobiles, as they 
roll through the wide-open spaces of 
Oregon, bringing information, 
enment, and education in their 
and files. She also pays tribute to pilb- 
lic-spirited citizens like Herman Us 
of John Day, who has donated his ow 
funds to build_a new library in that 
community, and to furnish a bookmobile 


ee 


for Grant County. meee, 
It is especially pertinent thatT, asa 
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task that the thoughtful report by 
State Librarian Eleanor Ste- 


phens pe printed in the Appendix of the 


» being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

New OgsITs FOR OREGON LIBRARIES 
(By Miss Eléanor Stephens) 

wHAT IS THE OREGON PLAN FOR LIBRARY DEVEL~ 
OPMENT UNDER THE RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 
procRAM? WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHY BEHIND 
THE PLAN? HOW HAVE THE PROJECTS BEEN 
SET UP? 

With this my swan song as State librarian 
at an Oregon Library Association meeting, I 
would like to make it something worthy of 
remembrance. Although exposition of this 
kind does not lend itself to dramatization, 
the implications of the program Carry us out 
on a wave of the future which cannot be 
pelittled, no matter how poor the narration. 
In such a mood I might start with Milton; 
for who else has such grandeur for the space 
age? “He looked and saw wide territory 
spread before him towns and rural works 
between.” 

R I found in browsing through Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost and then in his Aeropagitica: “A 
good book is the precious lifeblood of a mas- 
ter spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” And again: 
“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks, methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 

These mighty words may seem a far cry 
from the midget beginnings of the projects 
in process in Oregon but, as I reminded 
you in my Christmas library letter, “All the 
flowers of tomorrow are in the seeds of yes- 
terday.” We in Oregon do have an un- 
usually wide territory “before us spread,” 
the towns are relatively few everywhere, ex- 
cept in the Willamette Valley, where 85 per- 
cent of Oregon’s population is located. But, 
knowing how truly a good book is the pre- 
cious lifeblood of a master spirit, those of 
us who have been the architects of the 
Oregon plan determined that the.experiment 
-to be made possible, even with budgets cut 
50 percent, should in some way help Oregon 
to rouse itself to its full library strength. 
We wanted a plan with sufficient geographi- 
cal spread to make everyone in the State 
aware of it, yet we recognized that if we 
dribbled it out in amounts that were too 
small we would fail to demonstrate what 
could be done properly, and we knew we 

. Must enlist local cooperation if the proj- 
ects were to be really self-supporting after 
the brief pump priming period had ended. 
We had to start where we had leadership to 
depend on. 

Since this is a space year, in attempting 
to make graphic the Oregon plan, later in 
my explanation I shali use an analogy which 
relates our library program in Oregon to 
the universe and its encircling worlds. To 
Clarify these relationships in our proposed 

system may I first remind you of 

Some dictionary definitions: P 

oe Defined as the totality of exist- 

ngs, including the earth, the heay- 
enly bodies, and all else throughout space. 
ee: Typified by the milky way or any 
ystem, including those outside of 
milky way. 
Ei ye See 
» OF 

any planetary satellite. __ rom 

Sputnik: Need I define this now most 
Used word in the English new 
Das created to spin about the éarth in its 

new orbit—of which less than half a 
have been created to date, but imagi- 
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nation projects new dimensions in living 
from their devising and use. 

Because the Multnomah County Library 
now operates in Oregon the only library sys- 
tem which in any way approximate stand- 
ards of population, size, and support as set 
up in the American Library Association pub- 
lication on publie library service, and because 
the loans made to it by the Oregon State 
Library are less than one-tenth of 1 percent, 
in this delineation the Multnomah County 
Library is considered as outside of our oper- 
ation, a milky way ofitsown. But we might 
approach the library cosmos, or library com- 
plex of public library service in Oregon, un-~ 
der our newly envisioned program, with a 
cosmology that differs somewhat from pres- 
ent concepts. 

The Oregon library concept which served 
well.a pioneer society was one in which there 
radiated out from the Oregon State Library, 
@ well established book collection which has 
been loaned generously, not only to supple- 
ment existing library collections but also to 
serve the isolated patron. Ours has been an 
agency which had as its slogan “your State 
library is as near as your mailbox.” This 
sun of the State library is not now capable 
of illuminating adequately the universe of 
Oregon, with its population of i,700,000. 
But if we can conceive of some galaxies, with 
their own stars, or area library centers, being 
established in various portions of our uni- 
verse Oregon, each of which has its own 
moons, or community library centers, and its 
sputniks (bookmobiles), the State library 
can conceivably supplement such library 
service quite effectively. 

In the limited time allowed it is not pos- 
sible to review all of the steps in public 
cooperation which led to making the Oregon 
plan a reality. It can easily be documented 
for you if you return home and reread my 
special bulletins of August and September 
1956, as well as the one for September 1957 
which reported the program implementation 
as approved by the board of trustees of the 
Oregon State Library on the 25th of that 
month. .The bipartisan support which in- 
clude the Republican governor and President 
in 1956 and later a Democratic governor and 
legislature in Oregon, as well as a Democratic 
delegation in Congress, all deserve their 
share of credit for making the dream come 
true. 

Although the Rural Library Services Act 
was signed by President Eisenhower in June 
1956 and Oregon’s matching funds were 
voted in May 1957, none of the Oregon money 
was available under the Oregon law until 
Federal funds were on -hand. The State 
library staff and the State purchasing agent 
rolled into action immediately, when the 
first Federal allotment of $40,000 was received 
on May 16, 1957 since this money had to be 
spent by June 30, a brief 6 weeks. By June 
18, 1957 bids had been made on 3 book- 
mobiles costing approximately $7,000 each 
and books and plastic jackets for them to- 
talling $10,333 were ordered. A plan for al- 
locating these books was devised by July 1, 
1957. 

Since not only the professional journals 
have been full of facts and figures, but our 
local press has carried news about the Li- 
brary Services ‘Act as sponsored by Congress- 
woman EpirH GREEN of Oregon, I shall not 
review it in detail. You will doubtless re- 
member that the enabling act would -have 
given $7,500,000 of Federal: funds annually 
to State agencies for 5 years from July 1, 
1956 through June 30, 1961, two-fifths of 
which time is alreday past, the budget for 
one-fifth more has to be in to Washington, 
D. C. this month, with only the two-fifths 
for the period from July 1, 1959 through 
Juné 30, 1961 remaining to be allocated. All 
this, although we have been in actual opera- 
tion for only 1 as of this month, while 
the grants-in-aid program swing into action 
only 9 months ago. 
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When you realize that Oregon in its first 
2 years did not receive a total of $217,060 as 
it might have hoped for, if the full $7,500,000 
had eventuated in the Federal budget, but 
had to cut its program to rather less than 
half of that amount, it is somewhat miracu- 
lous that our 11 projects have moved for- 
ward with the momentum which they have 
had. May I pause here to give praise not, 
only to Eloise Ebert, Cora Miller, Mabel Baker, 
and Rose Davidson, of the State library sta‘f, 
as well as to all of our subject specialists who 
worked selecting books for the bookmobiles 
but also to our splendid project leaders, many 
of whom you'll meet on the panel here today, 
and to trustees, county courts, and Jaycees 
who have all put shoulders to the wheels 
within wheels to make the projects click. 

A year and a half ago when I prepared an 
article for the Oregon Library News titled 
“Bootstrap Lifting,” the Oregon State Library 
lacked funds for adequate extension division 
staff and services, and had no budget for 
grants-in-aid to libraries in the State. The 
dynamic efforts of the board of trustees of 
the State library in 1957 brought into being 
funds from the Oregon State Legislature with 
which to match Federal funds for rural li- 
brary services to communities of less than 
10,000 population. In the spring of 1956 
your State librarian had spent 6 weeks at 
Rutgers University under the tutelage of 
Keyes Metcalf and Lowell Martin, evolving a 
system of libraries for Oregon which incor- 
porated ideas prepared by her and Eloise 
Ebert under Dr. Robert Leigh at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1951, which in turn 
were revamped by the library development 
committee of the Oregon Library Association 
in 1953. If, as I had written in an article 
published in the Library Journal 10 years 
earlier, on January 1, 1943, it is true that 
“Patterns precede garments, and a map is an 
essential when evaluating an itinerary that 
takes you where you want to go,” certainly 
mulling over plans in the last 14 years must 
have done something toward perfecting the 
pattern for 1957, evolved at Rutgers, which 
with the exception of the point relative to 
equalization funds, lays out the road which 
the Oregon projects are now traveling. 

In a State which preaches self-realization, 
where we have many small isolated com- 
munities properly proud of local initiative, in 
which they have shown community spirit in 
recognizing library needs, even though they 
have little fiscal potential, it was natural for 
the board of trustees of the Oregon State 
Library and the Oregon’ Library Association 
to agree that “the pattern of development 
for libraries in Oregon must be diverse if 
it is to be tailored to suit the-needs of people 
in both the more populous and the less pop- 
ulous areas.” And so, in the May 1956 pro- 
posal which I prepared under the title of a 
“System of Libraries for Oregon” after an 
introductory statement: 

“Any attempt to adapt library standards 
for Oregon should endeavor to arrive at some 
pattern which would define minimum serv- 
ices and facilities for all Oregonians and to 
provide— 

“1. Easy access to adequate and varied col- 
lections of books and other materials, housed 
attractively and efficiently. 


“2. The services of personnel skilled in se- 
lecting, guiding and stimulating the use of 
such materials. 

“Owing to the multiplicity of books pub- 
lished and the difficulties attendant upon 
assembling stock, organizing and distributing 
it efficiently and economically, it is axiomatic 
in 1956 that books are best serviced by a 
system of libraries.” 

I analyzed functions for various levels of 
service, defining in such a system the place 
of the State library, as it now exists, the 
possibility of State-supported regional cen- 
ters, or as an easier early expedient more 
frequent use of extension librarians from the 
State library (called in this document, field 
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consultant) and what might be expected of 
locally supported library systems. I men- 
tioned that the local library headquarters 
might be set up under different jurisdictions, 
as provided under Oregon library law: The 
locally supported headquarters might be set 
up under— 

1. A regional library constituted of par- 
ticipating counties or parts of counties—as 
promulgated in one 195§ Oregon legislation; 

2. Acounty, sufficiently large in population 
with a tax base large enough to support an 
adequate separate county library; 

3. A federation of existing public libraries 

which might experiment by sharing in co- 
operative book buying and cataloging and/or 
payment for the services of a specialist on 
some phase of children’s adult work. 
+ Stemming out from such suns as these 
galaxy headquarters, there were to be for each 
a system of area library services, which might 
be termed the moons or sputniks of the 
galaxies. 

The State library sun of library service, now 
attempting to light our Oregon library uni- 
verse in many areas and serving distant 
points all too weakly, would still have a big 
job cut out for it in supplementing with its 
rays of books and advice the activities of the 
suns, or headquarters libraries, at the center 
of the various galaxies. With the light waves 
conserved from no longer attempting to 
stretch its functions out too far, functions 
which no other library can perform so well 
in the State, the entire system would be 
greatly strengthened. 

The Oregon State Library should continue 
to serve not only as an archival and legisla- 
tive reference headquarters but also as a 
library center for materials and resources in 
a better library extension program. However, 
the emphasis of its book service to the gen- 
eral population might profitably be shifted 
from direct over-the-desk and mail-order 
service to individuals and to too small li- 
braries, to working with a system of regional 
or county library centered services. In this 
newly envisioned setup the State library 
might operate in a variety of ways: 

It would give leadership in planning, pro- 
moting and helping improve library service 
for the general, population, schools, colleges 
and State institutions and would further de- 
velop its consultative services toward this 
end. The State library would not set up a 
union catalog for the libraries of the State 
as has been done in some States, but it would 
continue participation in the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center as a means of fa- 
cilitating interlibrary loans among libraries 
in the State. Its collection of more than a 
half million volumes would be used primar- 
ily to supplement the existing resources of 
library systems throughout Oregon. 

In an effort to give not only a richer but a 
more economical library service the distribu- 
tion of books from the State library might be 
accomplished by two different methods op- 
erating in conjunction. MBxisting services 
would be continued from the Salem center; 
but, in order to give a more equalized service 
in (more distant areas, there might be a sub- 
center or subcenters in other places. 

. * = * * 


The first allotment of $40,000 merely pur- 
chased materiel, or encumbered funds for 
such purchases, with which a statewide edu- 
cational program to establish a favorable cli- 
mate in which good libraries might develop. 
The new extension staff at the State library 
was not completed until the fall of 1957, 
but that wasn’t too bad, since the second 
allotment of Federal funds did not arrive 
until August 1957, when the wheels for the 
second-year program began to grind slowly. 
You have all received library extension notes, 
one issue prepared by Mrs. Mabel Baker to 
quicken interests of small libraries in western 
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Oregon, and the other by Miss Cora lier 
for eastern Oregon. Both of these exte nm 
librarians were feeling their way and meeting 
local leaders in areas which did not already 
have county library services or bookmobiles 
or which had not joined with some nearby 
area to secure their share of Federal funds 
and were attempting to discern the climate 
ef opinion as to new directions for these 
areas. 

By September 1957 the trustees of the State 
library had evaluated proposals for projects 
which were made firm for the numbers I to 
VII as first conceived. However, since nei- 
ther Umatilla nor Jackson County sub- 
mitted official proposals approved by their 
county courts, Benton-Linn was substituted 
as VIII and Malheur as [X. 

Hours, rather than minutes, should be 
spent to delineate properly the operations 
involved in/making effective use of all funds, 
for which the librarian of the State library, 
as administrator, is charged with responsi- 
bility. I can assure you that difficulties were 
met not only due to the terms of Public Law 
597 and its regulations, but also to the State’s 
directive relative to the 10 percent for ex- 
penditure of the State’s matching moneys, 
the merging of the funds in a common pool, 
and the insistence of both jurisdictions on a 
type of performance budgeting. Despite in- 
numerable problems relating to delays in 
securing bookmobiles and personnel, all 11 
projects are clicking, as indicated in the leaf- 
let on New Orbits for Oregon Libraries. 

We scarcely know what activity has cre- 
ated the greatest stir but suspect it is the 
3 beautiful State-purchased bookmobiles, 
1 of which served as an exhibit book- 
mobile in 10 western Oregon counties before 
moving on as a demonstrator in Clatsop, 
where ,it will remain until June 1959; the 
other 2 being allocated respectively for 
western and eastern Oregon. One of these 
is the project newly devised as a regional 
demonstration in Benton and Linn Counties, 
and the other in Malheur-a too small and 
not adequately supported eastern Oregon 
county, is intended to show how service 
might be improved there by use of a book- 
mobile. Through the generosity of this 
county and its librarian Marjorie Pomeroy, 
the Malheur County bookmobile is also func- 
tioning on occasion as an exhibit bookmobile, 
having made a trip to Union County, as well 
as making a similar promise to Baker County, 
which plans to put on a county library cam- 
paign ere long. 

Out of the total of $197,910 from State and 
Federal appropriations received in 1957 and 
1958, $97,189 goes into direct grants-in-aid 
after purchasing bookmobiles, books, and 
consultant services. Although bookmobiles 
already were available in Clackamas, Des- 
chutes, and Tillamook Counties, rural li- 
brary services funds for personnel, books, 
and operational expenses, are providing 
greatly improved service to these areas, which 
have devised patterns of cooperation that 
merited award by the State library trustees. 

If you will study the horizontal sheet enu- 
merating projects I through IX you. will 
discover a lien halfway across the page which 
serves to segregate the grants-in-aid from 
the projects under special supervision of the 
State library staff. F 

Owing to the manner in which matching 
for Fedéral funds is set up, it was fortunate 
that the Oregon State library carries for- 


merce with whom Mrs. Baker has, worked 


ca 


under project II, and Cora Miller's wide 
of activities for eastern Oregon libraries 
under project III. ~ 

In project IV, because Herman Oliver 
his wife provided money, not only ae 
new library building in John Day but also 
for the bookmobile in Grant County this 
project was enriched with over 2,000 books 
from rural library services funds, to 
nothing of the numerous -hours of close in 
operation made possible by Cora Miller hay. 
ing chosen to date John Day as the center of 
her field work. Bookmobile enthusiasts 
thrilled when a letter came to the State jj. 
brary from Mrs. Louise McKown stating that 
when 100 books were issued from the new 
library, 200 were issued in the same period 
from the bookmobile * * * and this in 5 
county of less than 10,000 population. This. 
county no doubt shows the most dramatic 
gains because in less than a year this 
has been made the recipient of a beautiful 
building in which to house its reference and 
reading room and administrative quarters, 
Parnassus, with which to serve rural people, 
made possible by county tax funds that 
lifted support from 34 cents in 1956-57 te 
over $1 per capita in 1957-58, more than trip. 
ling support. 

Project V most nearly approximates the 
ideal of regionalization which is a goal of 
the Oregon plan. A new wing has been 
added to the Deschutes County Library for 
headquarters in Bend and a new bookmo- 
bile provided, under the supervision of their 
dynamic professionally trained librari- 
an, Eleanor Brown. Cooperation has been 
established with two nearby counties (Crook 
and Jefferson) that also have demonstrated 
their striving for library betterment in mak- 
ing possible new housing, in this our first 
real grants-in-aid project.. The Oregon Li- 
brary News carried in its issue of February 
1958 the story of the inception of this pro- 
gram. Were it not for the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequately trained professional assist- 
ance, despite the great distances and the 
sparsity of population in the region this 
project would-take a back seat to none, It 
would seem true, as Miss Brown said in her 
report, that central Oregon regional is on the 
way up—and fast. 

Financed less effectively, because Linn 
County does not provide any of its own tar 
money to help with the large burden being 
channeled for a jéint regional service in 
both Benton and Linn Counties, none: the 
less because the. Corvallis Public Library 
trustees and staff had the vision splendid of 
what cooperation might bring, if the 
counties joined forces, and because the Al- 
bany Public Library Board and its librarian_ 
said they would be willing to supply books 
as interlibrary loans for the bookmobile 
project, owing to greater density of popula- 
tion, project VIII no doubt pie 
more nearly the library situation 
might pertain in the Willamette Valley fit . 
began to inaugurate rural library services 
via bookmobile. Mts. Alice Davidson pa» 
prepared for the State library a splendid re 
port on the vicissitudes of initiating such 
services, but when you hear that the first? 
months’ runs (limited as they are) netted 
@ circulation to rural people, : 
without direct book access, of 2,752 in Lint 
County and 3,052 in Benton, you will 
derstand our enthusiasm. The first moms 
showed gains of 10 percent, the second 21, 
percent in use of books. Li 

Projects VI and VII have in common, but 
with different approaches, their 4 to q 
set up cooperative cataloging ge 
Each as added professionally trained persom © 
nel for this but Miss 
Tipton, librarian for Clackamas 
(VIZ) with its 1 unified county pegs" 
some 100000 people with 10 branch 
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‘common hours. 


as approached its problems differ- 
eee Mrs. Mary Rutherford, library 
ce nistrator for Tillamook and Clatsop 
Counties, in what we have chosen at the 
State library to call the morth coastal region, 
which jointly total 48,720 people. In our 
scheme we would hope that 
County to the south of Tillamook 
might apply in 1959-60 for entry into this 
regionalized service. Already Mrs. Baker has 
worked with all the Jaycee groups in this 
area and a short inservice training pro- 
is to be offered Lincoln County librar- 
jans while State library extension workers 
sound out local residents regarding picking 
local support. 
either lat of project VI includes the 
bookmobile on loan to Clatsop County, and 
the plan to provide a regional coordinator 
of work with children for-the two counties 
in the north coastal area. A book could 
be written upon the vicissitudes of library 
development in Clatsop County, but the 
magnificent support of library trustees in 
poth Clatsop and Tillamook Counties and 
the indomitable courage of Mrs, Farnsworth 
Wright at Astoria make it appear that, de- 
spite difficulties, this library service is to 
be lifted to standards. 

Further considerations in discussing the 
project problems might well include the 
legal aspects of the problem, which I as- 
signed to Miss Eloise Ebert after she re- 
turned from the University of [llinois last 
year. Although the contracts or agree- 
ments, as the attorney general desires us to 
call the arrangements between jurisdictions, 
have involved innumerable hours of time 
and patience we seem to have passed this 
juncture. Miss Ebert’s yeoman service in 
the preparation of guiding principles for 
approving requests for grants made for dem- 
onstrations and/or projects as well as rules 
and regulations for project agreements 
should be extolled. Mrs. Baker’s patience 
in scouting out exhibit bookmobile routes 
and setting up schedules for the same de- 
serves special mention, and the dogged de- 
votion of Rose Davidson to the arduous 
task of 47 days, rain or shine, on the exhibit 
bookmobile, are herculean labors which we 
hope not to have to repeat in the same 
fashion soon again. 

It would appear as if in 1958-59 we are 
beginning to approach the situation en- 
visioned 2 years ago by. Governor Smith 


»when he telegraphed the Congress on May 


day in 1956: 


“The Oregon State Library Board and the 
Oregon Library Association advise me that 
the funds provided will stimulate the im- 
provement of local service. Within the 5- 
year period specified in this bill (H. R. 2840) 
adequate demonstrations could be provided.” 
By dint of great effort we at the State li- 
brary have kept the faith. As the yellow 
leaflet New Orbits implies “Local jurisdic- 
tions might well begin to investigate what 
they can do since local funds must finance 

Programs ultimately.” It is not 

my part to discuss future planning, but I 
can assure you that this same leaflet gives 
ere for the future. There were not 
| y requests in the past so no - 
erly authenticated requests have 8 yp 
nied. But many large countries are now 
bdestirring themselves, in Lane County, for 
example, the League of Women Voters has 
come out with a recommendation to set 
Up rural library service so the next awards 
may be not too easy to . But we need 
not be discouraged for I truly believe with 
- u that “if one advances confidently 
the direction of his dreams and endeav+ 
_- live the life which he‘has imagined, 
meet with success unexpected in 
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Concern Over Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August ¢, 1958 


*Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Sun- 
day, July 27, 1958: 


CONCERN OVER DEFENSE—-WEAKNESSES IN 


LANDINGS IN LEBANON AND SENATE’ UNIT's 
ALARM ARE CITED 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Senate Appropriations Committee ex- 
pressed concern about the United States 
defense position last “week in unmistakable 
terms. 

It not only criticized the optimism of the 
administration but it also provided some 
$1,200,000,000 more than President Eisen- 
hower had requested for the armed services 
for the next 12 months. Some criticisms 
were overdrawn and some of the added 
funds may have been voted on the “it’s 
better to be safe than sorry” principle. 

Nevertheless the committee views were 
based solidly on an uneasy sense of weak- 
nesses, some of which were evident during 
the recent landings of our Armed Forces in 
Lebanon. 

Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy cited 
“the speed of our forces’ reaction to situa- 
tions of tension” as justification for his view 
that our air transport capabilities are ade- 
quate. 

LITTLE SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 

But the Lebanese experience offers little 
evidence to support Mr. McElroy’s optimism, 
in the Opinion of other military observers. 

Our forces made unopposed landings in 
Lebanon at the invitation of the Lebanese 
Government. One battalion of Marines was 
fortunately near “by~the others farther 
away. None of them had helicopters; the 
initial landings had to be made in amphibi- 
Ous craft. Only 1 Army airborne battalion 
of about 1,600 to 1,800 men was flown—in 
the initial increment—from Germany to 
Adana, Turkey, and thence after a deliber- 
ate delay, to Beirut. A good airfield was 
available for the transports in Beirut. In 
addition to this airborne element—some 800 
marines were flown as individual replace- 
ments—not as a combat unit—from this 
country to Beirut. : 

The numbers of men and the amount of 
— transported to Beirut in the ini- 
ti 


increment were far too small and the. 


time required was far too long, some ob- 
servers believe. -If the United States had 
faced fairly determined opposition the small 
units sent.might have been defeated in 
detail. , 

Airborne operations must depend for suc- 
cess, in part, upon shock effect, mass, and 


, Yet today, the air transport available is 
not sufficient to move any sizable numbers 
of airborne troops and still carry out the 
other emergency airlift tasks required. This 
was demonstrated by our experience in 


small air-shuttle 
y to Beirut was ham- 
some of our air trans- 
ports had to be diverted to start a fuel airlift 
from Saudi Arabia to Jordan. Others were 


required by the Strategic Air Command, oth- 
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ers by the Tactical Air Command. The 
Navy used some. Others had to be held 
in reserve for possible use in case an emer- 
gency developed elsewhere in the world. 
There was not too much left over for the 
Army. 

In addition to its concern about our air- 
lift weaknesses, the Senate committee appar- 
ently felt that the United States Army needed 
more modern equipment quickly. 

United States weapons now ready for pro- 
duction or in advanced stages of develop- 
ment, may well be equal or superior in qual- 
ity to Soviet weapons—but the Army budget 
has not included sufficient funds to expedite 
production and to get these new weapons 
into hands of troops. 


BASIC PROBLEM BROADER 


These and other weaknesses motivated the 
actions taken by the Senate committee last 
week. 

But the basic problem is a broader one. 

William C. Foster, who was cochairman of 
the Gaither Committee, which studied our 
defense posture, and who has held other im- 
portant defense jobs, stresses this problem in 
the current number of the General Electric 
Defense Quarterly, published tomorrow. 

He points out that Russia has been closing 
the gap technologically and has been match- 
ing our total overall defense effort, even 
though its gross national product represents 
only about 40 per cent of our gross national 
product. 

About 10 percent of our total goes into 
defense, as compared to Russia’s 25 percent. 
If we put just 10 percent more of our ef- 
fort into defense production—“still leaving 
80 percent for consumer goods, services, and 
all-our present high standards of living, the 
Russians, to match us, would have to take 
away from their people one-third of the al- 
ready sparse good things of life they have,” 
Mr. Foster declared. 

This is the kernel of our long-term de- 
fense problem which neither the executive 
nor the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment have resolutely faced. 





The Nation Would Be Better Served by 
an Early Adjournment of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
dog days of Congress occur about this 
time of year when the Nation would be 
better served by an early adjournment. 
All sorts of legislative schemes appear 
and occasionally are passed when they 
should have been killed. A prime ex- 
ample, in my estimation, is the bill te 
provide pensions, free mailing privileges, 
suitable office space, and stenographic 
assistance for former Presidents. 

With so many important measures 
which could be considered, I am not sure 
that I can agree that the session needs 
to be prolonged to attend to a matter of 
such low priority. Were we to concede 
that a pension for ex-Presidents would 
be desirable—and I do not concede it— 
there would seem to be no justification 
for the other.emoluments of past office. 
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No similar treatment has ever before 
been accorded a class of American citi- 
zens. No need has been demonstrated 
for this legislation. Neither of the liv- 
ing ex-Presidents are what one might 
call penniless and they can and have 
adjusted their letter writing and other 
literary pursuits to their own tempera- 
ment and disposition. When the day 
comes, if it does, that we have a Presi- 
dent or a President’s widow in finaneial 
distress the Congress will act quickly, 
and the people will certainly support 
such action. Meanwhile, if Congress is 
to remain in session, there are bills in 
pigeonholes which could be brought out 
on the floor which would affect thous- 
ands of people in need rather than two 
who are not in need and who have not 
asked for this legislation. 





The Equity of H. R. 10 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA bs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, passage 
in the House of H. R. 10 was a tribute to 
the determination and hard work of two 
distinguished gentlemen. In indicating 
my support of this measure.I wish to 
acknowledge the great accomplishment 
of Mr. Jenkins of Ohio and Mr. KEoGH 
of New York. Over a period of many 
years they determinedly fought the bat- 
tle that has been won, at least, in the 
House. Their success is to be com- 
mended and nearly 7 million of profes- 
sional men and women and other self- 
employed people will benefit from their 
foresightedness and determination. I 
congratulate them on splendid work 
and am happy to cosponsor this bill, I 
having introduced H. R. 11187. 

A great number of the residents of the 
First District of Florida have expressed 
their interest in H. R. 10 and I was glad 
to represent their interests in introduc- 
ing a companion bill, H. R. 11187 and in 
voting for this bill that would provide 
an equitable form of tax relief for those 
who wish to volutarily provide for the 
later years of their life. It is only proper 
that they do so. ‘ It is only proper that 
they be afforded the same benefits as 
the employee—in some cases their own 
employees—who, with the contributions 
of a company, are only taxed on money 
paid into retirement-benefit programs 
when they are received upon retire- 
ment. 

The professional men and women of 
the first district have been nearly unani- 
mous in support of such legislation. In 
fact, they have urged that I support this 
measure which simply encourages the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by the self-employed. It fully provides 
for those affected a greater equality of 
tax treatment as related to the employee 
who will draw social security benefits 
and the employer or professional man 
who, of his own choosing, would protect 
his future and that of his family. 
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Tax deferrment, up to $2,500 or 10 
percent of the income of the individual 
electing to use the provisions of H. R. 10, 
can only inure to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment over a period of years and 
whatever loss of tax revenue there is at 
this time will become an advantage in 
the future. I must say that I sincerely 
hope a further form of tax relief may be 
presented to even more of the taxpayers 
of the Nation in the near future. The 
immediate tax loss that must be met 
with enactment of this measure, which I 
view as being overcome shortly through 
other taxes resulting from this plan, can 
certainly be overcome with stringent 
housekeeping on the part of the agencies 
of Government and cutting of waste 
throughout all departments particularly 
in our programs of mutual assistance 
planned throughout the world. This loss 
is insignificant in comparison to the 
benefits provided. Resultant investment 
of capital held in trust funds that would 
be provided in the execution of the provi- 
sions of this bill would be to the public 
good and a source of advantage to the 
Government through purchase of Gov- 
ernment bond issues and through addi- 
tional taxable investment incomes. We 
must further realize that this program 
will definitely encourage the growth of 
savings throughout the country and thus 
have a most significant anti-inflation 
effect. * 

There has been a long delay in the 
remedial legislation that we have pro- 
vided by action of the House. I trust 
the Senate will act favorably thereon. I 
have been glad to support and cosponsor 
this legislation that brings about an 


equalization in tax benefits and which | 


provides greater security for those who 
voluntarily elect to avail themselves of 
the provisions of this bill. I, again, con- 
gratulate the authors of H. R. 10, am de- 
lighted fo join them as a cosponsor of 
this bill, and I express my full endorse- 
ment of this legislation. 





Frank D. Gorsline 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
umet region of Indiana suffered a great 
loss this year in the passing of Frank D. 
Gorsline. He was one of Hammond, 
Ind.’s, outstanding civic leaders and 
bankers. He was a citizen of Chicago, 
Til., and well known throughout the 
Chicago and adjacent Indiana area. 

I wish to submit with this statement 
a letter from J. Roscoe Miller, president 
of Northwestern University to Mrs. 
Frank D. Gorsline, 880 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. I also wish to include with 
my remarks a letter from Jens Nyholm, 
Northwestern University librarian, in- 
forming Mrs. Gorsline of a permanent 
memorial in the form of a bookplate in 
the Northwestern University Library in 
memory of one of its outstanding alumni. 





~ 





Dear Mrs. Gorstiwe: I was very sorry to 


learn of the death of your husband 
Frank D. Gorsline, who graduated from a 
Evanston School of Commerce in 1923 The 
officers of the university join me in sending 
to you their condolences. 

As a memorial to Mr. Gorsline, we will 
place in Deering Library on the Evanston 
campus a book marked with a special book- 
plate bearingehis name. It is our hope that 
it will give you satisfaction to know that his 
name is perpetuated in this way in the uni- 
versity from whieh he graduated. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. ROSCOE Miter 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
THE UNIVERSITY Lrisrary, 
Evanston, Ill., July 14, 1958, 
Mrs. FRANK D. GORSLINE, 
Chicago, I11. 

Dear Mrs. GORSLINE: In memory of your 
husband, the Northwestern University Lis 
brary has placed a bookplate with the inscrip. 
tion “In loyal memory of Frank D. 
class of 1923” in its copy of Madison Avenue, 
U.S. A., a book about the extraordinary busi 
ness of advertising and the people who run 
it, by Martin Mayer. 

This volume will stand on our library 
shelves during Northwestern's second century 
as a tangible evidence of Mr. Gorsline’s pres. 
ence here at the university. 

Paithfully yours, 
JENS NYHOLM, 
University Librarian, 





Resolution Adopted by Oregon State 
Conference on Socia! Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


Or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


. Or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr 
Speaker, in a period of extreme interna- 
tional strain and -tension, it is all too 
easy to bypass very important areas of 
public concern. One of these areas is 
the field of public assistance and the 
responsibility the Federal Government 
has in helping the States carry out ade- 
quate programs. 

For this reason, I would like to call 0 
the attention of my colleagues the resd- 
lution adopted by the Oregan State Con- 
ference on Social Welfare: 24 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED. BY OREGON STATE 

CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


Whereas the explosive postwar growth in 
population in the United States has greatly 


intensified the need for public services; amd 


Whereas the, United States Constitution 


states that it is the function of the a 


Government to promote the general wellal 


and Federal participation through grants ~ 


the States is essential to encourage se 


and localities to initiate and expand pub — 





services and “to enable poorer i 
achieve minimum standerds in perf 


of public services; and : - 
Whereas the concept of Federal j 
aid is under attack under the guise of Sti” 


rights and the need for balancing the Federal i 





budget; and , 












dicates 
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whereas cuts in Federal aid to such vital 
as public assistance, child welfare, 
vocational education and rehabilitation and 
slum Clearance would seriously affect the 
welfare of many of our citizens: Be it there- 


erated, That the Oregon State Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare affirm its belief in 
the concept that it is the function of mod- 
ern democratic government to promote_and 
+ the welfare of its citizens, and that 
continuing Federal participation is vital to 
the adequate provision of such public wel- 
fare services; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower and to all Mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation. 
' « 





Economic Recession Hurts All Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally believed that the current re- 
cession has been confined largely to a 
few industrial sections of the country. 
Actually, as demonstrated in a recent 
finding by Elmo Roper & Associates, 
the recession has been felt most sharply 
in rural and smalltown areas of the 
Nation. 

Under the impact of declining farm 
income, hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers have given up farming to seek em- 
ployment in nearby towns and cities. 
This type of employment opportunity 
has béen very seriously curtailed by the 
recession. 

Because of this situation the Roper 
study revealed that the Midwest and the 
South have both been hit hard by de- 
clining employment opportunities stem- 
ming from the recession. ‘This fact in- 
dicates that Americans living in rural 
and smalltown areas have as great a 
stake in the proposed area development 
legislation as do urban residents. It is 
my hope that this forward looking, con- 
structive legislation will be passed in the 
current session of the Congress. . 

Believing that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues, I include at this point a 
Telease by Elmo Roper & Associates 
dated July 19, 1958: 

/ Every Turrp Famriy Hir sy RECESSION 
{By Elmo Roper & Associates) 

One-third of the Nation has felt the im- 
pact of the current recession. This means 
that close to 60 million people have been 
affected in some degree—either by loss of 
employment or loss in income—by the eco- 
nomic malaise that has crept across the 
Nation in the past year. A nationwide cross 
Section was asked this question: I'd like to 
Know a little about how the recession has 

you personally. Which thesé 
Statements applies to as > 


Tor someone in my immedia wig = 
te f 
is out of wath, ssl insulin a ae 10 
no one in my family is out of 
. » Our family income is less than 
Pe Was @ year ago 
"yas unlly income is the samie as it 
allan Rts a 52 
Our family income is higher than it was 
year NG 8 icine ca ee einen 14 
-s, "xpress no opinion--............ 2 
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What job statistics do not show is the 
millions of people who while still at their 
jobs, have suffered cuts in pay or in over- 
time. The official figures do not record how 
many salesmen are facing unaccustoméd 
sales resistance, to the extent that their 
families face unaccustomed budget restric- 
tions. Nor do they reveak the number of 
factory workers who have dropped from a 
5-day week plus overtime, to a 4- or 3-day 
week. - Yet such people represent a group 
more than twice as large as those actually 
unemployed. 

High though those figures are, they still 
leave the majority of the public untouched 
by the 1957-58 downturn. They also reveal 
@ substantial segment who are actually bet- 
ter off than they were a year ago. This last 
group is, of course, a mixture of people on 
their first jobs, people who benefit from auto- 
matic pay increases, as well as those working 
in businesses or industries that are.actually 
doing better this year than last. 

Inevitably, the economic blight is spread 
unevenly over the economic scale. Among 
people whose normal standard of living is 
above average, the better off and the worse 
off balance each other out. But among 
those already on the economic margin, half 
the families have suffered a setback in their 
standard of living: 














{In percent] 
; 
High oi 
upper, |Middle| Low 
middle | income | income 
income 
Oak 08 WORK. acc dnccticd estes 3 7 21 
Income lower:.....-.....<.<-~ 18 21 26 
Fncome same~__...-...2...--- 56 57 43 
Income higher@_-..........--- 20 14 8 


Express no opinion...-......- 3 1 2 





In addition, the old | belief that Negroes 
are last hired, first fired gains substantial 
backing from today’s results. Only 9 per- 
cent of white families have an unemployed 
member at the present time, but 24 percent 
of Negro families report this sad statistic. 


RURAL RECESSION WORST 


Although cities like Detroit have been 
hard hit, in general people in large cities 
have weathered this year’s rugged economic 
climate better than people in small towns 
and country areas. While in cities of 100,000 
or more, 28 percent either have a family 
member out of work or reduced family in- 
come, the corresponding figure for people 
from towns of 2,500 or less and those living 
in rural areas is 37 percent. 

Since farm income is up somewhat, the 
rural recession appears to refiect a loss of 
job opportunities off, rather than on, the 
farms. With agriculture demanding less and 
less manpower, country and small town 
people have been turning more and more to 
forms of industrial employment within 
commuting range of their homes. Appar- 
ently this kind of employment had dropped 
sharply. 

Regionally, Midwesterners and Southern- 
ers are most affected. The lowest out-of- 
work figure is reported for families in the 
Northeast. The far West, whose unemploy- 
ment figures are as high as those of any 
other part of the country, also sliows the 
greatest number of people better off. 








{In percent] 

East | Mid-|South) Far 

west West 
Se etra t 6 11 i“: 12 
OO ig cl 23.; 2 22; "2 
Income same-_.....-.......,.| 58 | 50 51 46 
Income higher. .............- 12 14 ll 21 
i 2 4 3 


Express no opinion __....._. 





What do these figures mean? They make 
it clear that the blight of unemployment 
‘spreads quickly beyond those who, actually 
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lose their jobs. A dip that has not earned 
the name depression has nonetheless re- 
duced the economic well-being of a full 
third of the Nation’s families. 





New England Council Calls for Better 
United States Economic Cooperation 
With Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include an interesting release 
on a statement hy Raymond H. Trott, 
board chairman of the New England 
Council in Boston: 

NEC Heap CALLS FOR BETTER UNITED STATES 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH CANADA 


St. Jonn, New Brunswick, August 3.—A 
prominent New England business leader said 
tonight that the United States could improve 
relations with Canada by employing more 
foresight in formulating some economic 
policies. 

“The reasons for any actions are more 
easily understood before they are taken than 
afterward,” Raymond H. Trott, board chair- 
man of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, told the welcoming session of a 
joint regional economic conference sponsored 
by the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
and the New England Council. 

Trott, who also. is board chairman of the 
NEC, reminded tire delegates to the 3-day 
meeting about the economic “stresses and 
strains” discussed during President Eisen- 
hower’s recent visit to Canada before such 
actions would have eliminated or lessened 
many misunderstandings. 

“It is said that some of our attitudesvyhave 
been too arbitrary and taken without regard 
for the feelings of our friends and neigh- 
bors,’’ Trott also told the delegates to the 
Admiral Beatty Hotel gathering, “and if this 
is true we should and can make amends 
without receding from the course of action 
that we feel necessary for our own economy.” 

The group, which included some 50 New 
England businessmen, hailed Trott’s dec- 
laration that “we need to understand each 
other even better than we do now” and his 
forecast that “the economic future for both 
the United States and Canada is a very 
bright one and offers a great deal to both 
countries.” 

New Brunswick Premier Hon. Hugh John 
Flemming, one of three maritime provinces 
premiers attending, welcomed the American 
visitors to the conference which was called 
to discuss mutual economic problems of the 
Atlantic provinces and New England. It is 
the second such meeting between the two 
regional economic development organiza- 
tions, the NEC having played host to APEC 
delegates in 1956 at Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Noting that the United States exports 
about $4 million worth of goods to Canada 
and imports an estimated $3 billion from 
her, Trott said the trade between the twe 
nations is “greater than between any other 
two countries in the world and an obvious 
reason. Why we need each other economic- 
ally.” He laid the cause of friction to the 
failure to understand each other’s_ prob- 
lems. 

On the other hand, the areas represented 
by the participating groups have “much in 
common socially and eccnomically,” the 
Rhode Island bank executive stressed, and 
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he predicted “even more intensive effort in 
the future” to develop resources and elim- 
inate sources of irritation. 

APEC President’ Dr. Frank MacKinnon 
and Trott presided at the reception. In- 
cluded in the New England delegation were 
NEC Executive Vice President Gardner A. 
Caverly and Richard L. Bowditch, chairman 
of the NEC Canadian-New England relations 
committee and board chairman of C. H. 
Sprague & Sons Co., Boston. 





Weekly Broadcast of Hon. Emanuel 
Celler, of New York, WINS Radio Sta- 
tion, New York, August 3, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include the transcript of 
my weekly broadcast over WINS, New 
York, August 3, 1958: 

PENSIONS FOR PRESIDENTS 


I believe that ex-Presidents should get a 
lifetime pension, plus free office space, free 
mail, and a staff of workers. A plan em- 
bodying these provisions has won congres- 
sional approval. A former President would 
get $25,000 a year and during her life, his 
widow $10,000 per annum after his demise. 
As passed by the Senate, the former Presi- 
deats would get an office, a staff, and free 
mailing privileges. The House struck out 
these extra provisions. This was unfortu- 
nate. The bill now goes to conference, 
where the differences must be ironed out. I 
hope the Senate version of the bill will 
prevail. 

The only former living Presidents that we 
have are former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman. President Eisenhower 
would be eligible when his second term ends 
January 1961. 

The Republicans are objecting to the free 
mailing privileges and office staff features 
of the plan. They argue that a former 
President could thus aid a political party or 
@ political candidate, or if the ex-President 
decided to run for office again, he would 
have a great advantage. I see no merit in 
these objections. Suppose an ex-President 
wanted to run for Senate or for Congress. 
Why should we try to stop him? Ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams made a good Con- 
gressman and Ex-President Andrew Johnson 
made a good Senator. These ex-Presidents 
are public figures, called upon to make many 
public appearances. They handle vast 
amounts of correspondence, Harry Truman 
says it takes three clerks to handle his mail 
alone. 

A number of former Presidents, after their 
terms of office expired, lived in penury and 
want. President -Grant became bankrupt 
and died of throat cancer at Mount McGreg- 
or in New York, in dire financial straits. 
Thomas Jefferson was near bankruptcy at 
the close of his career. Both Madison and 
Monroe fared none too well in their declin- 
ing years. 

There are now two widows of former 
Presidents who would be eligible for this 
pension—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As matters stand today, a former President 
ts one of the very few Federal officials, civil- 
ian or military, who gets no retirement pay. 


_ 
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Even the Vice President gets a pension, but 
not the President. That makes no sense. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE AND THE MIDEAST 


It is difficult to see how President Eisen- 
hower can avoid—to the credit of himself 
and the United States—a summit confer- 
ence. Apparently, most of our allies want 
this conference, the neutral world wants it 
and nmiost of the Afro-Asian nations want it. 
If the President did not wish it and does 
not wish it, it would have been far better 
for him months ago to have negated the 
idea mly and absolutely. He was always 
indecisive and woolly in his answers to the 
many nasty letters Khrushchev wrote. It 
looks now as if he will be euchered into a 
conference he does not want, a conference 
that may be a personal triumph, unfortu- 
nately, for Khrushchev, whose stock will 
skyrocket in Europe and in Asia, while 
Eisenhower’s stature has been greatly re- 
duced in the eyes of the neutral world. I 
say this reluctantly. He should have been 
advised to veto a summit conference months 
ago in no uncertain language, but once he 
said he would climb to the summit, he could 
not decline and descend. 

If and when a conference is held, we must 
get somebody to match the cunning and 
caustic wit of Khrushchev. Make no mis- 
take about it, despicable as he is, he has 
a dynamic personality and is given to 
homely proverbs and barbed quotations from 
Russian folklore. Neither Dulles, with his 
legalistic, negative attitude, nor the Presi- 
dent, with his casual, indecisive manner, 
would be a match for Khrushchev. I say 
this is all kindliness to the President. There 
is only one man that I know of on the the 
American scene that could meet Khrushchev 
and worst him, smother him with satire, 
deluge him with witticisms and interlard 
his oratory with abrasive anecdotes—that 
man is Adlai Stevenson—who, in addition 
to all these qualifications, has an overpower- 
ing intellectuality and a mastery~of history 
and diplomacy. Khrushchev would find 
more than his equal in Adlai. Why do not 
the President and Dulles call upon him, nay 
more, why do not the President and Dulles 
call upon former Presidents Herbert. Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman, and former Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson? These are 
parlous times. All wisdom doesn’t reside 
in this administration. Perhaps these 
former heads of state could lend consider- 
able help and comfort to Dulles and Eisen- 
hower in their present embarrassment. 

A good deal of our trouble is our lack of a 
definite policy. Ours is an ad hoc approach, 
changing from day to day. We always seem 
to be doing things reluctantly—as though 
dragged to do them—as when Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan forced our hand to consent 
to the Summit meeting. Why do we always 
seem’ so negative and so unconcerned about 
the appearance we may create in the eyes 
of the world? We should insist and keep 
on. insisting, in answer to all the diatribes 
of Khrushchev, that we want peace, but that 
he, Khrushchev, hampers peace. Frankly, 
some of the letters that Khrushchev wrote 
were so foul and so vindicative and so full 
of abuse that, diplomatic practice should 
have prevailed and the letters. should have 
been returned unanswered to the Russian 
Ambassador. Heretofore, in previous ad- 
ministrations, when any nation practically 
insulted our head of State, the nation that 
sent such a letter got short shrift. That 
has not been the case these days with the 
present administration and that is unfortu- 
nate. 

As to the Middle East, our policy should 
be” clearcut and unmistakable, It should 
call for the following: 


Tha Settlement of the Arab refugee prob- 
2. A Middle East arms embargo. 





3. Withdrawal ‘by Russia of its Securi 
Council veto of the United Nations—water 
resources plan for the Middle East. 

4. Guarantee of the integrity of the bor. 
ders of and sovereignty of Israel] and the 
Arab States. ~ 

5. Prevention of not only armed 
sion from without, but prevention of in. 
direct aggression by infiltration and prop. 
aganda. 


6. Free access of the West to eastern oj) 


reserves. 
7. Recognition of Arab nationalism, but 
insistence that it be for peace and not for 
aggression, and divorced from Soviet in. 
fluence. 
We hear little these days of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. Its tones are 
silent. It came in with a bang and went 
out with a whimper. Where was the great 
flurry and flourish that ushered it in? } 


has not been a signal success and cost us 


over $300 million. That money has gone 
down the drain. Do you remember the 
Richards’ mission? Former Congressman 
Richards was sent to the Middle East with 
a bundle of $300 million, which he distrip. 
uted among the Arab countries. What did 
we get for this $300 million? The guns it 
purchased, apparently have been turned 
against us. Strange too, that little Israel, 
that did not participate in this booty, is the 
only country in the area upon which we 
can safely count. 4 

Incidentally, Israeli intelligence gave ad. 
vance notice to both London and Washing. 
ton of the coup d'etat in Iraq that marked 
the Mideast flareup. But Macmillan and 
Dulles ignored the warning. Next time 
they had better listen to little Israel, 


CONEY ISLAND 


Coney Island has indeed kad a checkered 
career—it has gone in turn from wilderness 
to boomtown; from a hangout for erimi- 
nals to a watering place for the rich; from 
@ playground for the well-to-do middle class 
to a gaudy seaside resort for the masses, 
where once the nickel ruled supreme. And 
now it has a new face—a more respectable 
face. It is no longer a seaside amusement 
resort with a boardwalk frontage as so many 
of us remember it. Its glittering past for 
récreation, amusement, and bathing, is no 
more. It has really and truly become an in- 
tegral part of Brooklyn and is fast becoming 
a residential section—the site of splendid 
buildings to house middle-class families. 

Ceremonies were recently held for the eret- 
tion of the Luna Park houses on the site of 
the former Luna Park. At these ground- 
breaking ceremonies, Commissioner Robert 
Moses, as chairman of the mayor's slum- 
clearance committee, spoke of the emergence 
of Coney Island into a dignified, permanent 
year-round community and as a center for 
orderly, seasonal large-scale public recrea- 
tion from a shabby, catchpenny, honky-tonk 
Coney Island, to which many nostalgic fables 
cling. 

Coney Island has been synonymous with 
crowds and play—for it was here that mil- 
lions of Americans came for relaxation and 
fun—to bathe in the ocean and enjoy te 
outdoor amusements. Many of these 


ments and rides were first introduced | — 


Coney Island and, later copied 
the world. It was here the first roller coaster 
was built in 1884. Here too many of our eB 
tertainers first appeared in Coney’s cana 

and vaudeville theaters, and went on to be 
come outstanding stars of the stage, scree 
radio, and television or achieved ein 
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of their famous beer might have heard a 
slight, dark-haired young man sing. He 
jater gave up his singing for songwriting and 
found fame and fortune under the now 
world-famous name of Irving Berlin. Long 
pefore he became .@ popular movie star, Cary 
Grant worked for @ while as a walking ad- 
yertisement for Steeplechase and could be 
seen making his way through the throngs on 
me then there were some who became 
infamous. One young man earned his pay 
as a bouncer for one of the speakeasies. 
Hisname? Al Capone. - 

Famous and infamous, fashionable and 
unfashionable, good and bad, rich’ and poor, 
sober and gaudy—all have been a part of 
Coney Island’s history, where fun, laughter 
and noise were the order of the day and 
night and always there were the throngs. 
One has but to say “Coney Island,” and 
immediately there is evoked a picture of a 
mass of humanity, cramped together on 
beach and boardwalk, being constantly sub- 
jected to a cacophony of sounds. These 
sounds came first from the barkers and 
later from the public address systems, lur- 
ing the customers into the hundreds and 
hundreds of sideshows, spectacles, animal 
acts, games and rides, which added their 
respective noises to the general confusion 
of sound. 

Through the years, Coney Island is said to 
have attracted over 2 billion visitors to its 
playground and I imagine that there must 
have been moments when one would have 
thought that all 2 billion were there at the 
same time. In addition to all the sights 
and sounds, there were hundreds of caba- 
rets, restaurants, ice cream parlors and food 
and drinking stands selling everything man 
would concoct for human consumption— 
and above all, the hot dog, to which Coney 
Island lays claim and which has become an 
American institution, famous the world 
over—so famous, in fact, that President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt served hots dogs 
at a picnic for visiting royalty. Today, they 
are being served to the visitors who come 
- ay United States Pavilion at the Brussels 

There were many “firsts” at Coney Island 
and by the early 1900’s, this playground had 
become a national and international phe- 
nomenon. It still attracts many people and 
will continue to do so for many years to 
come. No one would seriously consider cut- 
ting out the “fun” area entirely, but the 
face and character of Coney Island have 
changed and will continue to change. And 
at legends will cling to its gaudy 





Cheering News in the Valley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 


\ to include an editorial which appeared 
i in the Decatur Daily, Decatur, 


CHEERING NEWS IN THE VALLEY" 


wet to cheer about inthe Tennessee 
alley is the concerted approval of the three 
ees of the TVA Board of Directors of 
pa Senate bill proposing self-fin with- 
fear rts amendments which would take 
Tein freedom of action so essential to 
Providing additional power facilities. 

ime ago in this column we men- 


tioned the fact that the Board of Directors 
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would earn much more confidence from home 
folks if they went to Washington, made their 
position known, and slugged it out with the 
enemies of public power. 

Yesterday, Chairman Herbert D.- Vogel and 
Board members Arnold Jones and Dr. Frank 
Welch, all Eisenhower appointees, endorsed 


_the Senate bill and urged~its passage. It 


was the first time the Board members had 
publicly opposed the Budget Bureau and 
given their approval to a specific TVA financ- 
ing bill. 

Their action will mean a great deal in 
this fight. Certainly it will solidify the forces 
in the valley. This sort of front has not 
been offered for several years. With Chair- 
man Vogel, Mr. Jones and Dr. Welch taking 
this sort of position, we are certain that the 
millions of people in the valley will change 
their thinking and rally to the leadership 
of the three men to whom the destinies of 
TVA have been entrusted for the years ahead. 





Extend Title VII, Public Health Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the right to 
good health has always been commonly 
accepted as a fundamental right by every 
citizen of this Nation. Fortunately, we 
have 85 medical teaching centers which 
have consistently, through extensive re- 
search and educational programs, en- 
abled our people to enjoy the greatest 
health status of any people on this globe. 

It is interesting to note that less than 
60 years ago, most American medical 
schools could be called second or third 
rate when compared with those in Ger- 
many, England, and other nations. It 
was not unusual to have a proprietary 
institution or diploma mill operating for 
profit without such necessities as labora- 
tories, equipment, hospital affiliations, or 
competent instructors. Today’s medical 
schools, however, are more than just ed- 
ucational institutions. They have be- 
come complex centers of medical science 
and are the basic institutions involved in 
the search for new knowledge in the pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of hu- 
man illness. Truly our 85 medical 
schools are the foundation of our entire 
health and medical structure. 

The swarm of new activities has given 
rise to many new problems in our medi- 
cal schools, chiefly those of finance. 
Medical school deans and university 
presidents are unanimous in designat- 
ing finances as the No. 1 headache of 
the past decade. And in spite of the 
voluntary contributions by the people of 
this Nation through State appropri- 
ations and private gifts, plus~the sup- 
port the Frederal Government has pro- 
vided in recent years, the increasing 
demands on the part of our healthy con- 


. stituents for even more extensive health 
- services forecast an even greater finan- 


cial burden on these schools in the 
future. 

From the standpoint of national pros- 
perity and security, this Nation has no 
greater asset than the high standard of 


a 
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health so prevalent among its people. 
This is why the American people have 
supported medical education through 
their donations and support of State and 
Federal legislation. They fully realize 
that the smallest discovery in a research 
laboratory can eliminate polio, or per- 
haps prevent a plague, or control a dan- 
gerous disease such as diabetes. In 
other words, our people realize that 
medical research has not only made it 
possible for them to live 20 years longer 
than their forefathers, but that addi- 
tional discoveries have made these 20 
active and productive years. Knowing 
that the people of America support us, 
I urge early passage of H. R. 12876. 





National Defense in Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the following penetrating letter 
by Joseph Alsop, in his column in the 
Washington Post, places many of the 
actions of former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson in their proper perspective. Mr. 
Alsop might well have noted that Mr. 
Wilson tried to stop the Army Jupiter 
missile program. I and a few of my fel- 
low Congressmen_strongly opposed that 
cutback here on the floor of the House. 
Now, a year and a half later, we know 
that if Mr. Wilson had had his way, there 
would be no Explorers orbiting around 
the earth, America would be years be- 
hind the Soviet Union in space and 
rocket development, and our prestige 
would be way, way down. Looking back, 
with all the facts before us, it is evident 
that when the President thanked~ Mr. 
Wilson as he left the office of Secretary 
of Defense, the most accurate words he 
could have used would have been, 
“Thanks for nothing.” 

Mr. Alsop’s column follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
LETTER TO “ENGINE CHARLIE” 

Dear Mr. WILSON: Maybe there are more 
important things to write about, but your 
recent remarks about Jim Gavin positively 
demand this letter of thanks. 

General Gavin has been doubly imperti- 
nent. Rather than lie to the Congress about 
the results of your defense policies, he has 
preferred resigning from the service that he 
loved and gave his life to. And now he has 
dared to publish a book, suggesting that 
your defense policies have led this country 
into mortal danger. This kind of imperti- 
nence, of course, deserves the rebuke you so 
characteristically meted out: 

“I know Gavin,” you are reported as say- 
ing. “And he is just another overly #flated 
Army officer with an exaggerated regard of 
his ability. He's just trying to sell’ his 
book.” 

What was so wonderful was your simulta- 
neous denial that Gavin could really know 
you, since you had only seen him on rare 
occasions. You know Gavin, in other words, 
as you knew about the defense of the United 
States—by interpreting the messages of your 
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own peculiar mental telepathy in the power- 
ful light of your own prejudices. Or one 
might say, you know Gavin as you knew 
about the danger to this country from the 
rapid growth of Soviet power—by ignoring 
all the unpleasant facts reported by the in- 
telligence services, and faithfully following 
your own natural instincts (with some help 
from the budgetary policies of your friend, 
George Humphrey). 

There are certain facts about Jim Gavin, 
to be sure, that lesser men than you still 
have a tendency not to ignore. There is the 
simple fact of the man himself—the bril- 
liant intellectual who is also a great fight- 
ing man, the adored leader of the best divi- 
sion in the United States Army, the combat 
general with the cool courage that goes with 
knowledge, the shining soldier with the 
human style that all men envied and the 
best men tried to imitate. 

One does not forget, either, the parachute 
landing that Gavin made in Sicily, and the 
long cruel battle at Salerno, and the drop 
at dawn into the inferno at Nijmegen and 
desperate attack that turned the balance in 
the desperate Battle of the Bulge. All these 
further facts still arouse strong emotions 
and call up vivid images—but only in smaller 
minds than yours. And, of course, you are 
right that the two Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and the Silver Star, and the Purple 
Heart, all won in the fire of battle, are 
mere military fripperies that probably had 
a lot to do with overly inflating Jim 
Gavin. 

No doubt smaller minds are afflicted with 
these distorting emotions and are impressed 
by these foolish images, simply because they 
do not understand as well as you do what 
makes our country great. If you had left 
Westinghouse Eléctric to go into uniform, 
for instance, you might not have got the 
job with Delco-Remy in 1919. And if you 
had not got the job with Delco-Remy, you 
might not have got the job with General 
Motors, later on. And if that job had been 
missed, heaven forbid, we might not have 
had you as Secretary of Defense. 

Even before that great moment when you 
took over the Pentagon, you always insisted 
on the right priorities. One remembers, for 
example, your reply to Bob Lovett when he 
asked for a loan of one of your junior exec- 
utives during a very bad moment in the 
Korean war. The man Lovett wanted did 
not mind the heavy cut in salary. He only 
asked Lovett for your assurance that his 
absence on the Nation's service would not 
hinder his later promotion in the peculiar 
hierarchy over which you then presided. 
With a thrill of admiration, Lovett still re- 
calls your stern and patriotic answer: “Of 
course, it will be held against him, if he 
leaves GM the way you want him to.” 

At the Pentagon, too, how‘ firmly and 
wisely you always insisted upon the right 
priorities. It was a dangerous moment 
when you took over, no doubt about it. 
Action was demanded on a whole series of 
ugly reports announcing the early loss to 
the Soviets of the existing American mili- 
tary lead. There were a lot of people who 
wanted to “press the panic button” in your 
immortal phrase, and make the effort to 
maintain the American lead. 

But you went right on assuring everyone, 
in your cool-headed way, that “the Russians 
weren't 10 feet high.” So the Soviets are 
mow well on their way to gaining almost 
unchallengeable superiority in nuclear strik- 
ing power. For this, we have you to thank. 

But this letter is meant to offer thanks 
of a more personal kind. It is intended to 
thank you for the final revelation of the 
true grandeur of your viewpoint; and it is 
especially intended to thank you for show- 
ing us all what gratitude is owing, what 
respect is due, from the comfortable people 
who have been saved to those men who have 
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uncomfortably risked their lives to save 


them. Thank you, and goodby. 
JOSEPH ALSOP. 





Entry in Lebanon Not Justified on Moral 
or Legal Grounds 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGOF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the letters which I have received 
from Oregon on the latest crisis in the 
Middle East are overwhelmingly in op- 
position to the sending of troops to 
Lebanon. One of the most piercing edi- 
torials has been written by the former 
Republican Governor of the State, the 
Honorable Charles Sprague. Mr. 
Sprague was at one time an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations. 
Throughout his lifetime he has been a 
student of national and international 
affairs. For many years, he has been 
one of the most highly respected leaders 
in Oregon. I would call to the attention 
of my colleagues Sprague’s editorial 
which says in effect that the United 
States entry in Lebanon was not justi- 
fied on moral or legal grounds: 

[From the Oregon Statesman of July 20, 
1958] 
Ir Seems TO ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 
UNITED STATES ENTRY IN LEBANON NOT JUSTI- 
FIED ON MORAL OR LEGAL GROUNDS 


Let us have done with moralizing over 
United States intervention in Lebanon. We 
have not dispatched marines there just to 
shore up the present Lebanese Government. 
It is our move on the chessboard of power 
politics. Our concern is not chiefly for the 
Lebanese people to protect them from tres- 
passing Syrians and Egyptians; but for our 
national interests which focus on the con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union and of commu- 
nism, and on prevention of Russian control 
of the great reservoir of petroleum in the 
Middle East. 

We are not fretting particularly over 
whether the miserable fellaheen of Egypt 
and the impoverished villagers of Iraq and 
Syria and the nomads of Saudi Arabia fall 
under the sway of Russia—their lot could 
hardly be worse than it is and has been for 
centuries. We are fearful lest the Middle 
East, -strategically and economically im- 
portant, fall under Soviet domination. At 
least let us be honest about that. 

The Oregonian, which declares that the 
United States is on firm moral ground in 
dispatching troops to Lebanon, tinctures its 
morals with oil when it says of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East that these terri- 
tories and resources cannot be permitted to 
fall under the arbitrary control of any bloc 
unfriendly to the West. And one of its 
stable of Washington correspondents, Wil- 
liam S. White, makes the same dual defense: 

“Washington has now put it plainly that 
we will not permit the Middie East to fall 
into the wide sink of communism. Made 
clear, too, is that we will not allow Western 
Europe to be shut off from the Middle East 
oil which she must have.” 

The New York Herald Tribune was more 
frank than the Oregonian when it headed 
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its supporting editorial: “The * 
blood Is Threatened.” Weat's Tite: 

We are told, too, that it was time for the 
United States to take a stand, otherwise we 
would continue to be pushed around, This 
makes intervention a matter of pres 
which again is part of the game of power 
politics. 

If our policy is to save peoples from com- 
munism we had a much better case in Hyp. 
gary in 1956 when its people tried desperg 
to free themselves from the Russian yoke and 
made an appeal to United Nations for aid 
against the Russian aggressors. 

Or in Poland when there was a similar up- 
rising. Then the United States joined other 
nations of the West to renounce any inten. 
tion to intervene, although our ties to the 
Poles and Hungarians were much closer than 
to the Lebanese. 

Justification even from the standpoint of 
national interest, of intervention in Lebanon 
requires the equation of pan-Arabism with 
Nasserism and it with communism. This 
calls for assumptions, such as that the rebel. 
lion in Lebanon and the coup in Iraq were 
plotted in Moscow or by agents of Moscow, 
For that there is no proof. It ignores the 
fact of Arab aspirations toward independ. 
enee and national unity, which have lifted 
President Nasser to a world figure. It 
ignores, too, the pressures of the Arabs for 
expulsion of European protectorates from 
Syria clear around the Mediterranean to 
Morocco and Algeria. . 

If we now intervene in the Middle East 
because Nasser gives us offense, because he 
is a gimerack dictator who will be just a 
pawn of the Soviet.Union, then we were dead 
wrong in 1956 when we turned against Israel 
and Britain and France and forced through 
United Nations their evacuation of the Suez, 

The Israeli had more provocation than the 
Lebanese because their borders had persis- 
tently been violated by the Egyptians; and 
Britain and France had more at stake in 
the Suez Cana] and the Middle East than the 
United States. 

On moral grounds (wisely, I believe) we 
moved to halt their aggression in Egypt. 
Now, for a similar reason, we intervene in 
Lebanon. True, we moved in troops at the 
request of the President of Lebanon, but 
our move did not square with our commit- 
ments under the Eisenhower doctrine which 
called for support on request when a nation 
was subject to or threatened by armed ag- 
gression from any country controlled by in- 
ternational communism, which was not the 
case in Lebanon—no Soviet or Communist 
soldiers were anywhere near. 

Nor did the United States rely on United 
Nations. We had besought the dispatch of an 
observation team by U. N. It reported that 
it found no evidence of substantial infiltra- 


tion to support the rebel forces. It was only . 
after the coup in Iraq that we rushed in our 


Marines and paratroopers—and then be 
sought United ‘Nations to take over the 


policing. 


‘Washington simply got wares after itgot 


the news from Baghdad. Instead of 
for some clearing of the atmosphere it Te 
versed its policy and shipped in Marines and 
Britain followed with troops to Jordan. Now 
an Ambassador from Iraq named by the new 
Government declares that Iraq will honor its 
commitments, will continue to deliver to 
the West, still considers itself a member of 
the Baghdad Pact. i 
Meantime, we have conceded ss 
the first time in the cold war the moral us 
tiative. Now Ambassador Soboleff me 
U. N. for the withdrawal of foreign 























the initiative with an invitation to an¥ 
diate summit meeting, dressing it in 
tractive colors of averting the war 
seems to threaten. 
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To sum up: Our intervention in Lebanon 
ig not justified on moral or legal grounds. It 
is the consequence of our fixation in trying 
to international politics between the 
soviet Union (communism) and the West 
(the free world). It overlooks “the surge of 
peoples lately emancipated from colonial 
status for independence and for material 
and for ethnic and national prestige. 
"It overlooks, too, the turbulence of new 
and immature governments and the easy re- 
sort to revolt and assassination as @ result 
of internal stresses. The intervention is es- 
sentially an attempt to counter, in advance, 
a power penetration of the Middle East by the 
goviet Union. It must be assessed then solely 


in terms of power politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the very 
challenging and forthright letter to the 
editor which expresses the views of 7 out- 
standing civic and church leaders of 


Portland. 

These men all hold positions of great 
responsibility. People in my congres- 
sional district—yes, in my State—look 
to them for leadership in time of crisis. 

The questions which they raise must 
soon be answered by the State Depart- 


ment. 

And while they write as individuals, 
from the mail which I have received in 
my congressional office, I would say that 
Rabbi Nodel and the other ministers are 
also expressing the views of many, many 
others, 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 23, 1958. 
Eprron, THE OREGONIAN, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Sir; In a recent editorial, the Oregonian 
justified the sending of United States Armed 
Forces into Lebanon “on firm moral ground.” 
We should like to insert a modest question 
mark after this phrase. It is easy for na- 
tions to confuse their own self-interest with 
the cause of world peace, or even the will 
of God. Newspapers, we think, ought to be 
on constant guard against this temptation. 

There are, however, some very real moral 
issues involved. We believe that the United 
Nations, imperfect and slow-moving as it is, 
still remains our best hope for reconciling 
differences among nations peacefully and 
constructively. If this is true, we have a 
moral obligation to support it and make it 
more effective. When we bypass it for the 
sake of expedience, we weaken it. Further- 
more, forgetting altruism altogether for the 
moment, we weaken our own position in 
world opinion and encourage the suspicion 
that the “moral” that most concerns us in 
this instance is spelled “m-o-r-e 0-1-1,” 

Other moral considerations suggest them~- 
selves. One of the principal obligations of 
citizenship is the duty of scrutinizing the 
conduct of government to support it when 
it is right and oppose it when wrong. To 
attach morality too quickly to this act of 
armed intervention may relieve us of the 
necessity of thinking the issue through, but 
the searching questions still remain. How 
long are the troops to remain there? Will 
We send forces to Turkey, Jordan and Iran 
Upon request? Will we leave Lebanon this 
fall if President Chamoun’s successor, as- 
Suming Chamoun is sincere in saying he 
will not run for reelection, requests it? The 


Overall cause of free institutions is not ° 


served by an uncritical endorsement of our 

Present position in the Middle East simply 
use it is an accomplished fact. 

reasons for our 


intervention related to 
curity. Tf world peace and se-. 
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Is our object to stop the spread of Nas- 
ser’s influence? If so, it was a mistake to 
stop the British, French and Israeli march 
on the Suez in November 1956. Do we seek 
to encourage Israel’s commendable effort to 
bring democracy to the Middle East? This 
hardly seems to comport with our continu- 
ous efforts to cultivate the favor of Ibn 
Saud, one of the world’s most autocratic 
rulers, including the extravagant ovation we 
gave him during his recent visit to this 
country. 

We urge an honest and realistic appraisal 
of this and all other applications of our 
foreign policy. We deplore a facile readi- 
ness to rationalize questionable diplomacy 
after the fact. Most of all, we decry the 
careless use of an honorable term to serve as 
an expedient of the moment. The concept 
of morality has operated as a vast power 
good in men’s lives for thousands of years. 
We dare not compromise it by misuse. We 
shall need it intact in the days and years 
ahead as we seek to build ever stronger the 
brotherhood of man and the commonwealth 
of God. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev, Wm1aM B. Cate, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary, 
Portland Council of Churches. 
Rr. Rev A. RAyMOnD Grant, D. D. 
Bishop, Portiand Area of the 
Methodist Church. 
Rev. Forp Lewis, Ph. D., 
Associate Ministers, 
First Unitarian Church, Portland. 
Rev. V. Louts LIVINGSTON, 
Rector, St. David's Episcopal 
Church, Portland. 
Rev. JaMES McCoss, 
Associate Minister, 
First Methodist Church, Portland. 
RassBi JuLius J. NoDEL, 
Temple Beth Israel, Portland. 
Rev. LAURENCE E. Nye, D. D., ‘ 
Minister, First Methodist 
Church, Portland. 





The Educational Program of the United 
States Air Force Academy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKi 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently when she looked out of the tower 
of the Empire State Building and gazed 
at New York, the Queen of England ex- 
claimed that it was “Beautiful, beau- 
tiful.”’...‘ 

A railing around the tower kept gravity 
from pulling the Queen groundward. 

‘When you look out of a window at the 
new United States Air Force Academy. 
near Colorado Springs, you are bound to 
sense that it is beautiful, beautiful. 

It is said that man has been in touch 
with eternity for 2,000 years. When you 
stand on the grounds of the United States 
Air Force Academy, it seems easy for man 
to take off, sweep the skies, travel the 
solar systems, and put all things under 
his feet. 

From Colorado Springs it seems indeed 


that the “Heavens are not too high,’ to- 


borrow a Convair motto. . 


From Colorado Springs it is possible to 
sense that soon, perhaps, even rockets 
will be devised to burst in air writing 
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messages across the sky that will direct 
the movement of people and good, espe- 
cially, if other means of communication : 
need implementation. 

The above are some of the hopes for 
the cadets to realize whose good fortune 
it will be to take the airmanship program 
at the United States Air Force Academy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the contents of a recent bro- 
chure on the United States Air Force 
Academy be here spread on the Recorp. 
I trust that it will be read with interest 
and profit. 

The brochure contains a foreword by 
Air Force Academy Superintendent Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, United States Air 
Force. In his’ schooldays, General 
Briggs was head boy and senior captain 
of cadets at the New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Later 
he graduated top man in scholarship and 
rank at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. General Briggs 
played varsity lacrosse at Cornwall and 
at West Point. He played hard and he 
fought hard: He knows scholarship and 
he knows men. 


After the foreword by General Briggs, 
the brochure outlines a program of edu- 
cation for future Air Force officers that 
includes curriculum, instructional meth- 
ods, faculty, library, selection of cadets, 
airmanship, athletics, extracurricular 
activities and the challenge of an Air 
Force career on the threshold of a space 
age. 

Significant it is that two young men 
stand: out in air and space scholarship 
at this time in the United States. Both 
graduated from the New York Military 
Academy within a few years of each 
other. General Briggs graduated in the 
mid-twenties and Byron G. McNabb, Mr. 
Missile of Cape Canaveral, Fla., as the 
New York Times, today, affectionately 
calls him, graduated in 1928. Mr. Mac- 
Nabb, chief of Convair operations, Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., “‘pappied” the Atlas mis- 
sile that accelerated toward 15,000 miles 
an hour last Saturday and hit “right in 
the pickle barrel” 2,000 to 2,500 miles 
downrange in the south Atlantic. Even- 
tually, he ant&his 900 colleagues hope to 
fly their “bird” the full ICBM distance 
of 6,325 statute miles. 

The question, of course, is, will Mr. 
MacNabb and his followers make obsolete 
the United States Air Force Academy? 
The United States Air Force Academy 
brochure that General Briggs pappied 
should answer the question. It follows: 
UNITED Srates ArrR Force AcaDEMY—A PrRo- 

GRAM OF EDUCATION FOR FUTURE AIR FORCE 

OFFICERS 

FOREWORD 

Since the autumn of 1954, when competi- 
tion for appointment to the first class of 
cadets at the Air Force Academy began, 
thousands of young men have expressed in- 
terest in this new institution. These young 
men have asked many questions about the 
Academy: What subjects are included in the 
academic curriculum? Is credit given for 
previous college work? Do all cadets follow 
an identical course of studies? Is the 
faculty well qualified? How good are the 
laboratory facilities? Is there an oppor- 
tunity for graduate education after comple- 
tion of the Academy course? 

The purpose of this booklet is to answer 
some of the most frequently asked ques- 
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tions about the educational program of the 
Air Force Academy. 

The men who have been responsible for 
planing, organizing, and operating the Air 
Force Academy have shared one conviction: 
that the United States must provide the best 
possible institution for the education and 
training of future Air Force leaders. While 
recognizing the importance of military tradi- 
tion, the founders of the Academy have sub- 
scribed unanimously to the proposition that 
there is no place for rigidity, dogmatism, or 
inflexibility in the education of Air Force 
officers. You will find that philosophy re- 
fiected in the following pages. : 

JAMEs E. Briccs, 
Major General, United States 
Force, Superintendent, 


INTRODUCTION 


For the first time in our history, the United 
States is confronted by an enemy whose 
avowed goal is the destruction of our way of 
life. Every home and factory in this country 
is a potential target for the weapons of that 
enemy. 

For the first time in our history, the free- 
dom of each citizen of this Nation is chal- 
lenged. 

Today we are training military leaders not 
alone for the defense of the United States but 
for national survival, and for survival of 
the civilization of which America is a part. 

This is the air age—an era in which oceans 
and mountains and deserts have lost almost 
all meaning as defensive barriers. No points 
on the face of the globe are separated by more 
than a few hours. - No longer is it necessary 
to invade a country to destroy it. One air- 
craft with one thermonuclear device can un- 
leash a greater destructive force than that of 
all explosives set off by man prior to the 
development of nuclear weapons. 

Today, the most effective defenses against 
enemy attack are our wide network of warn- 
ing devices and fighter aircraft, and the 
ability of our long-range bombers to strike 
instantly and with devastating force any for- 
eign power which might launch an assault 
upon the United States. The security—the 
survival—of all that we hold dear lies to a 
very large degree in the hands of our airmen. 

Where will the leaders of our Air Force 
come from? From the farms, the villages, the 
great cities of every State in the Union; from 
the rich and the poor; from families whose 
roots go back to colonial days, and from 
families who crossed the oceans to America 
less than a generation ago. 

What will our Air Force leaders be like? 
They must be not mere technicians but 
broadly educated men whose characters are 
formed by the military virtues of duty, honor, 
and devotion to country and whose minds 
are adaptable to the rapid pace of scientific 
and political change which is a mark of our 
time. They must be the best that a free 
democratic society has te offer. Training, 
educating and motivating such officers for 
lifetime careers in the Air Force is the busi- 
ness of the United States Air Force Academy. 

Future air leaders will continue to come 
also from the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
and from other sources. Experience has 
shown, however, that the number from these 
sources who elect to remain in the Air Force 
as career officers is not sufficient to meet all 
Air Force needs. It is the Academy’s task to 
insure a nucleus of career leaders. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


What does an Air Force officer need to 
know in an age of supersonic jets, long- 
range guided missiles and nuclear weapons; 
in an era when man stands at the threshold 
of space; in a period of rapid social change 
and of great political decisions? This is the 
question which members of the Air Forte 
Academy Planning Board asked when that 
body was established in 1948 to lay plans 
for the hew United States Air Force Acad- 
emy. Opinions were solicited from a large 


Air 
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group of emiinent civilian educators, from 
senior officers of the three services, and from 
the faculties of the Military and Naval 
Academies. 

It was agreed that the Air Force Academy 
should not be an institution devoted to 
training junior officers, but rather should 
provide the broad educational background 
required by senior air officers of a nation 
which had assumed leadership of the non- 
Communist world. Clearly, Academy plan- 
ners and advisers could not define with pre- 
cision the problems which air leaders will 
face 20 years hence. It was equally obvious 
that traditional concepts of officer education 
could not be followed blindly. The aca- 
demic curriculum which emerged after 
many months of study and consultation 
combined civilian and military educational 
thought, and was based upon a foundation 
of past experience, existing problems, and 
estimates of the future. 

The curriculum drawn up by the Academy 
Planning Board and its consultants aimed 
at producing officers with a sound back- 
ground in the physical sciences and a knowl- 
edge of aeronautical engineering. The plan- 
ners recognized, however, that men are still 
the basic ingredient of any military force 
and hence that a competent officer must be 
skilled in human relations. Planning Board 
members agreed that the responsibilities of 
military leaders had been broadened many 
fold in the preceding decade and that prob- 
lems of national security would be para- 
mount in the years ahead. The role of air 
power was destined to be decisive in the 
future of the world and hence Air Force 
leaders must be aware of the major prob- 
lems, both domestic and international, of 
the Nation they serve. The breadth of in- 
tellectual horizon required of future air 
leaders called for academic training ia the 
humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, 
and engineering. 

Between 1948, when the first curriculum 
plans evolved ‘and 1954 when President 
Eisenhower signed a bill authorizing estab- 
lishment of the Air Force Academy, educa- 
tional plans were subjected to review and 
refinement. This~process has continued as 
plans have been translated into an operating 
program at the Air Force Academy’s tem- 
porary location, Lowry Air Force Base, Den- 
ver, Colo. The Academy will move to its 
permanent location 8 miles north of Colo- 
rado Springs in 1958. 

The Academy, which opened its doors to 
the first class of cadets on July 11, 1955, is 
neither an engineering nor a liberal arts 
college, but combines certain elements of 
both. It may be accurately described as a 
school of general education for professional 
Air Force officers—a school which endeavors 
to give each cadet “the knowledge and qual- 
ities of leadership required of an officer in 
the United States Air Force, and a basis for 
continued development throughout a life- 
time of service to his country, leading to 
readiness for responsibilities as a future air 
commander.’’? 

A cadet who completes ‘the 4-year course 
at the Academy will graduate with a bache- 
lor of science degree, the aeronautical rat- 
ing of navigator, and.a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. 


THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the Air Force Academy 
is, in many ways, unique among undergrad- 
uate institutions of the United States. 
While individual courses are, in many in- 
stances, similar to their counterparts offered 
by civilian colleges, the combination of 
courses required for graduation is not paral- 
lelled in any other collegiate institution. 
The Air Force Academy does not offer a 
major field of study, but rather seeks to give 





1From the official statement of the mis- 
sion of the Air Force Academy, 
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its graduates the broadest possi 
tional experience in preparation a oe 


which embraces the leadership of 
association with the people of otha! Pon 


ee complex machines, the 
of an organization which counts i 
the hundreds of thousands and ae 
investment in the billions, an active par. 
ticipation in the formulation of 


policy, and the planning—ir necessary, the 


‘execution of military strategy and 


The program of academic stu 

lined in chart II. Within each masa 
of learning—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the physical sciences—courses 
have been arranged to form a continuous 
learning process and at the same time to 
relate to the other major areas to the great. 
est extent possible. All courses haye been 
planned with close interdepartmental and’ 
interdivisional cooperation. Coordination of 
course planning has made it possible to 
reduce the time devoted to the introductory 
phases of many courses, 


Advanced, accelerated, and special courses 


The majority of cadets will follow the 
curriculum outlined in chart II, 
one-third of the cadets admitted to the Air 
Force Academy have had 1 or more years of 
college work ‘before their selection ag 
cadets, however. Opportunity has been 
provided for these cadets, and for un- 
usually talented cadets who have not pre- 
viously attended college, to take advanced 
and special courses. Two methods of cur 
riculum enrichment are used. First, cadets 
who have satisfactorily completed 
courses similar to those included in the 
Academy curriculum, or who show superior 
aptitude in a subject, may elect to substi- 
tute advanced or accelerated courses for 
some courses in the regular curriculum work. 
Thus, those cadets who have sa 
completed a course comparable to fourth 
class *? mathematics, or who show great apti- 
tude in mathematics, are encouraged to take 
an accelerated mathematics course in which 
the material of the regular course is Te 
viewed rapidly, followed by an introduction 
to statistics and probability, and vector alge- 
bra. While cadets in the regular fourth 
class mathematics course complete 10 semes- 
ter hours work, those in the accelerated 
course earn from 12 to 14 semester hours 
credit. Similarly, cadets who can demon 
strate satisfactory knowledge of the history 
of western tion may study, in lieuof - 
that course, the history of Russia or history 
of the Middle East. - 

The second method of providing for si- 
perior students is the special course pro-.. 
gram. Cadets admitted to this program 
are allowed to carry one.course per semester 
in addition to regular and advanced oF a¢- 
celerated courses. These cadets are encour 
aged to develop their special course plans 
in either the scientific area or the social 
sclence-humanities_area. Admission to the 
special course is based on the 
cadet’s high school and previous college 
work, and the quality of his academic work 
at the Air Force Academy. The content of ae 
a cadet's special course program depends 
upon’ his individual academic background 
and his desires; hence it is not poe 
outline a standard special course. A cadet 
granted permission to follow a special 3 
in the social science-humanities area m 
enrich his educational plan by ‘stueys 
courses in an , sociology, oF = 
psychology, philosophy, political theory: 
arts, creative writing, and great issues. *” 
sum total of the regular and special coums® — 
in the social science-humanities area B® 



































































* Classes at the Air Force Academy @ 
ignated: Fourth class (freshman), 
class (sophomore), second class (J™ 
and first class (senior). : 
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: approach a major in hu- 
manities social sciences.. 
. The objective of the special course pro- 
gram. in scientific and engineering studies 
js to provide additional instruction which 
will enable a cadet to complete all or most 
of the usual requirements for~a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering. The engineering 
special course program of qualified cadets 
will include most of the following courses: 
properties of engineering materials, physical 
chemistry, advanced mathematics, advanced 
engineering drawing, modern physics, nu- 
clear engineering, aircraft structures, servo- 
, heat transfer, stability and con- 
flight testing. 

Tee eeuer. advanced; and accelerated 
courses Offered by each academic depart- 
ment are described briefly in the following 
sections. Under the special course program, 
the faculty will, within limits of compe- 
tence and laboratory facilities, teach any 
course for which there is a demonstrated 

need. 

Description of courses 

The Air Force Academy faculty is organ- 
fzed in 16 departments which are grouped 
into 4 academic divisions as shown in chart 
I, with the entire academic program under 
the supervision of the dean of faculty. 

The Division of Humanities includes the 
Departments of English, Law and Logic, and 
Foreign Languages. Collectively, these de- 
partment present a total of 3114 semester 
hours of instruction, of which 16 semester 
hours are in the field of English: 

The Department of English is concerned 
with teaching cadets to write, read, speak, 
and listen effectively and to understand and 
enjoy literature as a study contributing to 
the development of mature character. These 
two threads—instruction in communications 
skills and a study of literature—run through 
the entire 3-year equence of instruction. 

The fourth class English course is devoted 
largely to instruction in communications 
skills. Each cadet writes some 20 short 
themes and 3 longer research papers. As 
& background for his writing, the cadet reads 
& number of expository essays which serve 
also as @ Means of improving reading speed 
and-comprehension. The best of cadet 
writing in this course is published in a small 
magazine, Chandeilles. Instruction in speech 
includes an introduction to semantics, pub- 
lic speaking, and the planning and conduct 
of conferences. 

The study of literature in the fourth class 
year introduces the cadet to the literary 
forms with which he will be concerned 
during his next two English courses. In 
this block of instruction, a short novel, two 
dramas, several short stories, and @ sam- 
a of poetic forms are read and an- 


Third class English is largely a study of 
some masterworks of western literature from 
the time of Homer to the 18th century. The 
cadets read all, or at least substantial parts 
of selected works rather than fragments from 
the works of a large number of great literary 

» The authors studied include Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Chaucer, 
ila espeare, Milton, Moliere, and the Eng- 
ioe iver poss. There is a con- 

ea T » 

munications ey uced emphasis on com 
class English is a continuation 

oe third class course. In this course, at- 
ntion is centered on important European 
and American literary works from the mid- 
die of the 18th century to the present, 
tee ef possible, courses in English litera- 
ant and history have been coordinated so 
ae at studies concurrently the history 

The of a country and period. 
celeratey pettment of English offers an ac- 

¥g Program to cadets who have com- 


exceptional abili 
composition and speech, These 
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cadets are excused from fourth class English 
and in their fourth class year take a special 
course which is much the same as the third 
class literature program with additional writ- 
ing and speech exercises, As third classmen, 
this group takes the second class English 
program, and as second classmen they may 
take a special course in contemporary litera- 
ture, literary criticism, and creative writing. 

Instruction given by the Department of 
Law and Logic includes a one semester course 
in logic during the fourth class year and a 
one semester course in law during the first 
class year. The logic course embraces 4 
study of propaganda and fallacies, semantics, 
syllogistic reasoning, and the scientific 
method. The cadet is taught to see logic not 
as propaganda or a game, but rather as a 
discipline’ with techniques and principles 
which can help him to organize and direct 
his own thinking and to.test propositions 
which he, as an officer, will have to evaluate. 

The course in law is both a survey of the 
theory of law and a study of law as a social 
institution. It is a course of fundamental 
cultural value, presenting basic principles of 
property, civil and criminal law, and the ap- 
Plication of these principles to actual cases. 
This course is to some extent a pioneering 
effort. The need for a nonspecialized course 
in law at the undergraduate level is now 
being recognized in American undergraduate 
institutions. 

Foreign languages are to be taught in the 
first class year. The objective of foreign 
language instruction is to give cadets a com- 
petence in the spoken form of one foreign 
language and an increased appreciation of 
the culture of fereign nations. Classes will 
meet 5 days a week throughout the first class 
year. Initially French and Spanish will be 
taught; other languages will be added as ca- 
det enrollment increases. 

The Division of Social Sciences includes 
the Departments of History, Political Science, 
Economics, Military History, and Geography, 
and Psychology, instruction in the social 
science area, which totals 3314 semester 
hours, is aimed at developing in cadets a 
deeper understanding of human society. 

Regular courses offered by the Department 
of History are history of world civilization 
in the third class year and United States 
history for second classmen. The first 64 
lessons of world civilization are devoted to 
western civilization and the last 36 to orien- 
tal civilizations. In both of these areas there 
is much emphasis on the cultural elements 
of civilization, including science, philosophy, 
and the fine arts. Primary and secondary 
source materials are used extensively to sup- 
plement the text. In United States history 
emphasis is placed on the period since 1763; 
@ major objective of the course is to ac- 
quaint cadets with the role and responsibili- 
ties of United States leadership in the 20th 
century. The study of political, social, eco- 
nomic, military, and diplomatic trends and 
movements which have influenced our so0- 
ciety is based-to a large extent on a collateral 
reading program. Cadets who are qualified in 
the history of western civilization or in 
United States history may elect to substitute 
for those courses history of the Middle East, 
and history of Russia; United States diplo- 
matic history, and Latin American history. 

The Department of Economics teaches 
principles of economics and comparative 
economic systems in the second class year. 
These courses introduce cadets to some of 
the fundamental concepts of economic or- 
ganization in a modern interdepartment so- 
ciety. Among the topics discussed are na- 
tional wealth, national income, monetary 
and fiscal policies, and economic problems 
of capitalism and other economic systems. 
Throughout the course, techniques of mod- 
ern income and analysis are used 
to help cadets develop an appreciation of eco- 
nomic factors and how they affect national 
security. The final economics course, eco- 
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nomics of national security, is taught in the 
first class.year. It deals with national eco- 
nomic -objectives, mobilization programs, 
economic stabilization, systems analysis, and 
economic warfare. In all economic courses, 
the case study approach is used extensively. 
Advanced courses in Contemporary Economic 
Thought, International Economics, and His- 
tory of Economic Thought are available for 
qualified cadets. 

The Department of Political Science at the 
Air Force Academy, as in many other schools, 
embraces two fields of instruction: govern- 
ment and international relations. American 
National Government is taught in the sec- 
ond class year, paralleling the United States 
history course. This course is concerned 
equally with the institutions of government 
and with giving the cadet an understanding 
of the body of fundamental ideas on which 
our system of government is built. Ad- 
vanced courses in American Political 
Thought or American Political Parties are 
open to cadets who qualify for exemption 
from the course in American National Gov- 
ernment. In the first class year, cadets study 
Contemporary Foreign Governments. This 
course treats both the structure and opera- 
tion of major foreign governments and prob- 
lems of political behavior. Some problems 
considered in the government courses are: 
the dilemmas of democracy, the problem of 
concentration of power versus decentraliza- 
tion, relations between government and the 
economic order, and conflicts between 
ideologies. The final political science course, 
International Relations, is taught during the 
second semester of the first class year so that 
cadets may bring to the course a background 
in geography, history, government, and eco- 
nomi¢ts. In this course, cadets study the na- 
ture of international relations, the bases of 
national power, and the formulation and im- 
plementation of foreign policy in the United 
States and other great powers. A behavioral 
rather than an historical or descriptive ap- 
proach is used, with emphasis on analysis of 
the complex forces which influence world 
politics. 

The Department of Military History and 
Geography teaches a 1-semester course in 
physical and cultural geography in the 

“fourth class year and a 1=semester course in 
military history in the first class year. The 
geography course is aimed at developing in 
cadets an ability to evaluate the influence of 
geography on national security and the 
employment of air power. Qualified cadets 
may substitute political geography for the 
basic course. The general objectives of the 
military history course are to develop a 
broad, balanced understanding of the scope 
and complexity of war through a study of 
military history, military affairs, and mili- 
tary problems, and to provide a basis for 
continuing professional study in these sub- 
jects. Emphasis is placed on the period 
from World War I to the present. About 
one-third of the course is devoted to a staidy 
of air warfare; the remainder covers ground 
and naval warfare, military theory and or- 
ganization, strategy and tactics, civil-mili- 
tary relations, and military leaders. This 
course is closely coordinated with instruc- 
tion given in the military training phase of 
the airmanship program by the Division of 
Military Training. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
Department of Psychology is to help cadets 
build a solid~foundation for the under- 
standing of'the human problems of military 
training, leadership, and morale in the Air 
Force. The third class course in psychology 
is divided between principles of psychology 
in the first semtester, and psychology in the 
Air Force which is taught the second se- 
mester. The second semester draws on ac- 
tual Air Force case studies in the areas of 
personnel adjustment, engineering psychol- 
ogy, leadership, and morale. This study of 

. applied psychology is coordinated with 
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leadership training presented in the air- 
manship program. A number of advanced 
courses such as social psychology, person- 
nel psychology, and psychology through 
literature are offered for cadets with a back- 
ground in psychology. 

The Division of Basic Sciences includes 
the departments Of mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and graphics. Many of the sub- 
jects taught by these departments are a part 
of any program of general education. No 
one, regardless of profession, can well under- 
stand the modern world without some 
knowledge of mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. Instruction in these areas and in 
engineering drawing, totaling 35 semester 
hours, also provides indispensable back- 
ground for engineering courses offered by the 
Division of Applied Sciences. 

The Department of Mathematics teaches 
courses in the fourth and third class years. 
Fourth class mathematics includes college 
algebra and plane trigonometry in the first 
semester. Wherever possible, applications 
in all mathematics courses are drawn from 
navigation problems and other uses char- 
acteristic of Air Force operations. The 
second semester is devoted to spherical trig- 
onometry, a subject used in navigation 
training, and to plane and solid analytics. 
Calculus lessons cover the differentiation 
and integration of polynomials. Third class 
mathematics deals with differentiation and 
integration of more complicated functions 
and their application to area, volume, cen- 
troids, moments, series, and other physical 
applications. The last 20 lessons are de- 
voted to an introduction to differential 
equations. Accelerated courses are offered 
for qualified cadets in both the fourth and 
third class years. In the _ accelerated 
courses, the material of the regular courses 
is covered at a rapid pace, followed by prob- 
ability and statistics, and vector algebra in 
the fourth class year and differential equa- 
tions in the third class year. 

The fourth-class chemistry course does not 
differ materially from a freshman general 
chemistry course taught at a civilian institu- 
tion, except that application to Air Force 
problems is stressed where appropriate. The 
Department of Chemistry conducts advanced 
courses for cadets who have special prepara- 
tion or unusually high aptitude. The ad- 
vanced courses are in qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis. In both chemistry and phys- 
ics, combination lecture-laboratory rooms 
are used. 

The Department of Physics offers a 9 
semester-hour course in the third class year. 
The course is divided in six subcourses: me- 
chanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and 
magnetism, and modern physics. Classroom 
periods are of 75 minutes duration and are 
augmented by laboratory periods which are 
interspersed throughout the course to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the cadets to verify 
the physical laws studied. Fundamental 
physical principles are related to practical 
Air Force problems. The course provides a 
firm scientific foundation for future work 
under the Division of Applied Sciences. 

The Department of Graphics teaches two 
courses, charts and maps, and engineering 
drawing as a fourth class program. Instruc- 
tion in charts and maps is designed to sup- 
port the flying training phase of the airman- 
ship program. The objective of the course in 
engineering drawing is to develop spatial vis- 
ualization, an understanding of drafting 
methods, and skill in reading “engineering 
drawings rather than to train finished drafts- 
men. The department offérs advanced engi- 
neering drawing for cadets who have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the material covered in 
the regular course. 

The Division of Applied Sciences includes 
the Departments of Mechanics, Electrical En- 
gineering, Thermodynamics, and Aerodynam- 
ics. Instruction presented by these depart- 
ments total 29 semester hours.. All of the 
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subjects in this area are peculiarly adapted 
to Air Force use. They provide a general 
background for all officers and a foundation 
for graduate study for those who will later 
specialize in engineering. 

The Department. of Mechanics presents its 
course during the second class year. Approxi- 
mately 30 lessons are spent on statics, fol- 
lowed by 30 lessons on dynamics, then 40 les- 
sons on strength of materials and strength of 
materials laboratory. Instruction is oriented 
toward an. understanding of mechanical and 
structural principles as they apply to aircraft 
and missiles. The accompanying laboratory 
course deals with techniques used to test 
engineering materials and to verify the theo- 
ries of mechanics of materials. In addi- 
tion, an advanced course in properties of 
engineering materials as applied to modern 
aircraft is offered to selected students with 
high academic averages. This course runs 
approximately 30 hours. 

Electrical engineering, taught by the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering in the 
second class year, covers the fundamental 
laws governing electricity and electronics 
and presents a brief survey of nuclear 
physics. All instruction in electricity and 
magnetism required for ‘the aerial naviga- 
tion program is given in this course. Class- 
room periods are of 75 minutes’ duration 
and are supported by some 20 laboratory 
periods. 

The course in aerodynamics is taught in’ 
the first class year. The first two parts of 
the course in aerodynamics are designed to 
give the cadet a thorough understanding of 
the fundamentals of fluid flow and incom- 
pressible aerodynamics. The third portion 
will present an introduction to transonic 
and supersonic fiow, followed by a discus- 
Sion of the effects of compressibility on air- 
craft performance, stability, and control. 
The laboratory program is coordtnated with 
classroom work throughout the year to give 
the cadet a physical appreciation of the ma- 
terial presented in the classroom. Aero- 
dynamics laboratory equipment will include 
a transonic-supersonic wind tunnel with a 
1 foot square test section and a mach num- 
ber range of .5 to 4.5, a subsonic wind tun- 
nel with a 2\4-by-31,-foot test section, a 
smoke tunnel, and liquid-flow apparatus. 

Thermodynamics, taught in the first class 
year, deals with the transformation cf heat 
into useful power, with particular reference 
to the various types of engines and thermo- 
dynamic systems used by the Air Force. Ap- 
plications studied include gas turbines, re- 
ciprocating engines, turbojets, ramijets, 
rockets, air-conditioning, refrigeration, and 
steam powerplants. The thermodynamics 
laboratory will be equipped with all types of 
aircraft powerplants, including rocket en- 
gines, and will have test cells for engines up 
to 3,000 pounds thrust. Laboratory equip- 
ment will also include the principal types 
of refrigeration equipment and equipment 
for testing fuels, and lubricants. Two small 
steam powerplants will be used to acquaint 
cadets with the probable methods of con- 
verting nuclear energy into mechanical én- 
ergy. 5 
The Department of Thermodynamics will 
also teach design appreciation in the first 
class year. This course consists of presen- 
tations by military and civilian research and 
development specialists, lectures, and group 
problems. Its objective is to give the cadet 
an understanding of the successive stages 
in the development of a weapon system and 
its components, and an appreciation of the 
compromises that must be made among con- 
flicting engineering requirements and be- 
tween engineering possibilities and opera- 
tional requirements. 

Summer travel 


Although not an integral part of the Air 
Force Academy acadamic curriculum, sum- 
mer travel must be considered an important 
element of each cadet’s educational experi- 


August 
ence. During the summer following the 
cadet’s fourth, third, and second class years, 


stallation. ~- 
During the summer following their third 
class year, cadets are allowed to use their 


cers of the staff and faculty. 

were made for the first group of cadets to 
visit United States military installations in 
England, France, Germany, and Spain dur- 
ing the summer of 1957. Their i was 
arranged to allow free time in London, 
and Madrid—time which could be used to 
enhance their knowledge of the 
economic, social, and cultural life of the ng. 
tions with which they will be Closely asso. 
ciated as Air Force officers. 

The group received briefings on 
problems at our own bases and at the vari. 
ous headquarters of the NATO military com. 
mands. These were supplemented by 
cal and economic briefings delivered by per. 
sonnel of United States Embassies abroad, 


THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY LIBRARY 


When the library opened its doors on Ay. 
gust 15, 1955, the collection numbered les 
than 500 volumes. On October 31, 1956, 
there were more than 26,000 volumes in 
the book collection and some 600 periodicals 
on the shelves.. Ultimately, the library at 
its permanent site in Colorado Springs will 
house a géneral book collection of 200,00 
volumes and an aeronautical research col- 
lection of 50,000 volumes. ; 

Making books accessible to users is the 
guiding principle of the library. An open 
stack system is used, giving readers direct 
access to the book cOllections. This system 
transforms the book collections, containing 
the thought and achievements of the best 
scholars and scientists through the ages, in- 

- to active instructional tools for both thé 
faculty and the cadets. ; 

The Academy Library possesses one of the 
best newspaper collections in the western 
part of the United States. The library sib- 
scribes to 70 daily newspapers which include 
the leading journals from every part of the 
United States, and outstanding foreign 
newspapers such as the London Times and 
Manchester Guardian. Its collection in- 
cludes a complete file of the New York 
Times since 1913 on microfilm. The library 
is also a depository for Government docu- 
ments. 

The Academy Library holds a na 
in the Bibliographical Center for 
Through this service, the library is able to 
arrange loans of books and periodicals from » 
library resources throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


One of the objectives of the Air Force Acad- 
emy is to develop in its cadets the highest 
form of discipline—that self 
which enables a man to see his 
ties and to carry them out without com 
sion. This is especially important in mo 
ern aerial warfare which may require! 
aircraft to operate independently, vast 
tances from home base, and out of com ei 
with higher authority. Such discipline 
not the product of stereotyped minds W : 
have been trained to accept without que © 
tion. One of the fundamental tenets of Ai 
Force Academy educational Pp 
that cadets shall be encouraged to ques 
constructively everything that they 
hear. This philosophy cannot exist 
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students and to devote attention to the 

vary with subject matter, but in 
re we calculated to derive maximum 
penefit from small sections. In the humani- 
er mahods are used extensively. In- 
terdepartmental seminars are especially pro- 
quctive in the social science field. These 
methods are supplemented by lectures to an 
entire class. Many of the lectures are deliv- 
ered by guest speakers who are distinguished 
intheir fields. Recitation, instructor demon- 
stration, and student performance are fre- 
quently used techniques in the scientific area. 

Although cadets are tested more frequently 
than is customary in civilian institutions, 
there is no standard testing pattern. In the 
pasic science courses, & quiz or graded black- 
poard work is given at more than half the 
daily attendances. Testing is less frequent 
in the humanities-social science area where 
cadets may be given a short objective quiz 
or an essay test about jonce each week. 
Preparation of lessons is considered a@ mili- 
tary duty; each cadet is expected to have 
studied his lesson prior to class. Homework 
assignments are based on approximately 2 
hours of outside preparation for each hour 
of classroom attendance. Generally, class- 
room periods are of 55 minutes’ duration, 
although 75-minute periods are used in some 
of the scientific and engineering subjects. 
Laboratory periods are 110 minutes in length. 

Audio-visual aids are used extensively 
where appropriate. Each academic depart- 
ment has available slide, moving picture, and 
opaque projectors. Audio-visual services, an 
activity under the jurisdiction of the dean 
of faculty, maintains a large library of films, 
transparencies, and recordings, and is 
equipped to produce other types of instruc- 
tional aids. 

Each department conducts extra instruc- 
tion periods after regular classroom hours 
for cadets who need additional instruction 
on @ particular lesson. Cadets are encour- 
aged to consult with their instructors outside 
the classroom as frequently as they wish. 
Extra instruction and individual conferences 
are conducted on an informal basis, usually 
in the instructor's office. 


THE FACULTY 
Faculty members have been selected from 


among Regular and Reserve Air Force offi- 


cers On active duty. Selection is based on 
academic preparation, teaching experience, 
or poténtial, and performance as an officer. 
Approximately one-third of the faculty are 
gtaduates of the United States Milita or 
Naval Academies. The universities at which 
the instructional staff have done graduate 
Work include Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Georgetown 
University, and the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Denver, Chicago, California, Mis- 
Souri, North Carolina, Colorado, and Texas. 
The faculty averages 5 years’ college-level 
ae eae ce at civilian institutions 
United States Mil 
at itary and Naval 
Almost without exception, members of the 
emy faculty have lived and traveled 
» Often, their duties prior to join- 
a the faculty have been directly related 
wae Subjects which they teach. In the 
rome area, for example, many instruc- 
a have served with the Air-Research and 
elopment Command, the Atomic Energy 
Abou on, or the Air Materiel Command. 
aoe half of the faculty are pilots or navi- 
_ who have served with operational 


In addition to their primary function of 
An euuc instruction, all members of the 
for Force Academy faculty are responsible 
cade wciPating in the development of the 

cter and leadership ability, and 
ting each cadet to devote his life 


to the service of his country. 


‘ 


problems of each cadet. Teaching: 


science area, the discussion and. 
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By law, the Air Force Academy is sauthor- 
ized 21 permanent professors. Other fac- 
ulty members usually serve at the Academy 
for a period of 4 years, though a few may 
remain for longer periods. Some instructors 
will return to the Academy for a second tour 
of instructional duty after having served an 
intervening tour in another type of Air Force 
activity. 

THE AIRMANSHIP PROGRAM 


The principal purpose of this brochure is 
to acquaint the reader with the academic 
plan of the Air Force Academy—with what 
is taught, how. classes are conducted, and 
who does the teaching. An equally impor- 
tant part of the entire Academy plan of edu- 
cation and training is the airmanship pro- 
gram program which is under supervision 
of the Commandant of Cadets. 

The airmanship program includes mili- 
tary, flying; and physical training which 
total 38% semester hours over the cadet’s 
4 years at the Academy (chart II). 
Seventeen and one-half semester hours of 
airmanship training are given during the 
academic years (mid-September to early 
June); the remaining hours are taught in 
the summer months. During the summer, 
each cadet of the three upper classes is also 
granted leave. 

The military training phase of the air- 
manship program includes those subjects 
which the cadet will need to know as a sec- 
ond lieutenant: squadron administration, 
airbase functions, Air Force organization, 
weapons, functions of the major commands, 
leadership, instructor training, and drill. 
The cadet is also given a broad understand- 
ing of the organization and capabilities of 
other elements of the national defense 
structure including the problems of joint 
military operations. His classroom instruc- 
tion is supplemented by summer field trips 
to Air Force,)Army, and Navy installations. 

Flying training is concentrated in the 3 
upper class. years. The program includes 
classroom work in navigation, and practical 
experience in aerial navigation aboard the 
Academy’s fiying classrooms, Convair T-—29 
navigation training aircraft. Each cadet 
also receives introductory pilot training dur- 
ing the summer following his fourth class 
year. An increase in the amount of pilot 
training is presently under study. 

Physical training extends throughout the 
cadet’s 4 years at the Academy and in- 
cludes both physical conditioning and in- 
struction in team and individual sports. 
Emphasis is on contact sports, such as box- 
ing, judo, and football. An extensive in- 
tramural program is part of the physical 
training curriculum. Upper classmen serve 
as team coaches and as instructors. These 
duties are considered important elements of 
the cadet’s training in leadership. 

Cadet life outside the academic classroom 
is supervised by the commandant of cadets 
and his staff. The regimen under which 
cadets live is actually a “4-year laboratory 
exercise in command and leadership. First 
and second classmen are responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of the wing of 
cadets and for the operation of the system 
under which the two upper classes assist in 
the military training and discipline of new 
cadets. 

At the Air Force Academy, each cadet de- 
velops a-rigid adherence to truth which is 
essential to his performance as a career of- 
ficer in the United States Air Force. The 
honor code; which pervades every action of 
the Air Force cadet, is built around a basic 
and uncompromising premise: complete in- 
tegrity. 

During the initial. phase of cadet training 
in his first summer at the Air Force Acad- 
emy, the new cadet is given a course of 
instruction in ethics. In this series of lec- 
tures and discussions, the honor code is 
explained in detail, enabling him to under- 
stand fully the importance and benefits of 
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his honor code. He learns that a cadet’s 
word is never questioned; he is exposed to 
an atmosphere of complete trust among his 
fellow cadets and the officers of jhe Air 
Force Academy. 

The honor code is administered by the 
cadets through a council of elected repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for maintain- 
ing the highest standards of.honor in the 
cadet wing. Membership in this council is 
the highest office to which a cadet may be 
elected. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The cadet’s heavy workload is balanced by 
an extensive and well-rounded program of 
extracurricular activities. Social activities 
are centered at Arnold Hall, where excellent 
facilities have been provided for dances, 
informal entertainment of guests, and for 
club meetings. 

Extracurricular activities may be divided 
into three general categories: those of an 
educational nature, those which are pri- 
marily recreational, and the program of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

Eeducational activities 

Extracurricular activities of an educational 
nature are generally supervised by members 
of the faculty. These activities include 
publication of the cadet yearbook; the cadet 
magazine, Talon; and Contrails, a booklet 
which contains a variety of information on 
cadet life and lore, Academy customs, and 
facts about the military services. The Ca- 
det Forensic Association participates in in- 
tercollegiate debates and oratorical contests 
throughout the Rocky Mountain area. The 
Cadet Forum sponsors a series of informal 
Sunday afternoon meetings at which pub- 
lic affairs are discussed by guests who are 
authorities on various aspects of national 
and international policy. The Forum is also 
planning an’ annual intercollegiate con- 
ference on international affairs which will 
convene for the first time in 1958. Week- 
end and holiday trips to local areas of geo- 
graphical interest are conducted by the 
Geography Club. 

Recréational and hobby clubs 


The cadets have organized radio, model 
engineering, photography, judo, skeet, and 
chess clubs. For cadets who are interested 
in music, there are three cadet choirs which 
sing at weekly religious services. A cadet 
dance band plays for informal social activi- 
ties. Some of the best skiing in the coun- 
try is found within 2 hours’ drive of the 
Academy. The ski club provides equipment 
and lessons for its members and sponsors 
regular Sunday and holiday trips to adjacent 
ski areas. 

One of the most fascinating and unusual 
of Academy recrational activities is the cadet 
soaring club. The Aim Force Academy, 
standing at the foot of the rampart range, 
is in what is considered to be one of the 
world’s best areas for soaring. The club has 
both two-place training gliders and high 
performance sailplanes. It is possible for 
a cadet to.progress through a carefully su- 
pervise program to the highest soaring rat- 
ings granted by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Soaring Society of 
America. The members not only fly, but also 
build some of their own sailplanes. 


Intercollegiate athletics 


Blue-and-silver clad teams of the Air Force 
Academy, known as the falcons, are rapidly 
carving a name for the Academy in the 
world of intercollegiate athletics. The Acad- 
emy fields intercollegiate teams in football, 
soccer, cross country, basketball, wrestling, 
gymnastics, swimming, fencing, skiing, base- 
ball, track, golf, tennis, rifle, and pistol. 
Lacrosse and hockey will be added to this 
array when the Academy moves to its perma- 
nent site in 1958. 

During the first 2 years, Academy teams 
competed successfully with collegiate insti- 
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tutions in the Rocky Mountain area. In 
1958, the Academy will schedule strong inter- 
sectional opposition in all varsity sports. 

Intercollegiate athletics are open to any 
cadet who maintains a cumulative average 
of 70 percent or higher in every subject. 
Those cadets who are not members of inter- 
collegiate athletic squads participate in the 
Academy’s extensive intramural athletic pro- 
gram. 

SELECTION OF CADETS 

The procedures for gaining admission to 
the Air Force Academy are described in de- 
tail in the Air Force Academy catalog. The 
majority of candidates are nominated by 
Congressmen to compete in state competi- 
tions. There are other competitions among 
nominees of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent; competitions for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories, and the 
Panama Canal Zone; competitions within 
the Regular and Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces; and a competition open to 
sons of deceased veterans. Selection within 
each competition is based upon the can- 
didate’s performance on college entrance 
examination board tests, airmanship and 
physical aptitude tests, and upon an eval- 
uation of the candidate’s high school record. 
Candidates are judged not only on their 
mental achievement and ability but also 
upon activities which indicate leadership 
potential. 

The Air Force Academy is interested in 
young men who are outstanding both intel- 
lectually and physically, who have a wide 
range of interests, and who have demon- 
strated a capacity for leadership. The edu- 
cational and training program and the de- 
mands of cadet life are exacting. Few men, 
no matter how talented they may be, will 
complete the Air Force Academy program 
unless they sincerely desire to serve their 
country as officers of the United States Air 
Force. 

Although there are no specific minimums 
of secondary school courses or credits re- 
quired of candidates, the Air Foree Academy 
entrance examinations measure academic 
achievement that is expected of a secondary 
school graduate. The academic preparation 
which offers the best promise of success as 
a candidate and as a cadet includes the 
following minimum courses: 

Elementary algebra: 1 year. 

Intermediate algebra: 1 year. 

Plane geometry: 1 year. 

Solid geometry: % year. 

Trigonometry: 4% year. 

Physics: 1 year. 

Chemistry: 1 year. 

English: 4 years. 

World history: 1 year. 

United States history: 1 year. 

Cadets also find that additional social 
etudies (government and economics, for in- 
stance) and a short course in typing are 
helpful. 

The Air Force cadet’s standing in his class 
depends on a measure of leadership ability 
as well as academic achievement. The best 
demonstration of leadership potential that 
a candidate can show is active participation 
in extracurricular activities, both athletic 
and nonathletic. Candidates who have had 
a@ successful record in the Boy Scouts, in the 
Civil Air Patrol, and in student government 
have had experiences that contribute to 
success as a cadet. 

The academic workload of a cadet and 
the programs of military. training, flying 
training, and physical training demand a 
high degree of physical fitness. Prospective 
candidates are advised to attend to physical 
development as well as mental development. 
“A sound mind in a sound body” is old 
advice, but every successful Air Force cadet 
knows its value. : 


AN AIR FORCE CAREER 


When a cadet graduates from the Air Force 
Academy with his bachelor of science degree, 
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aeronautical rating as navigator, and com- 
mission as second lieutenant; his edutation 
and training, far from being completed, have 
just begun. Immediately after graduation 
leave, the majority of graduates will go to 
pilot training. A smaller number will be 
given advanced training-in navigation skills. 
All will then be assigned to operational units 
as air crew members in fighter, bomber, or 
transport aircraft. Generally, a part of the 
Academy graduate’s first 5 years will be spent 
overseas in Europe, the Far East, North 
Africa, the Caribbean area, or at one of our 
northern defense bases. 

After about 5 years’ service, the young of- 
ficer will attend the first of the Air University 
courses for officers, the equadron officers’ 
course. Some 5 years later, he will probably 
be assigned for 10 months to the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School. A few carefully 
selected officers who are destined for the 
highest levels of command and staff posi- 
tions will ultimately attend the Air War 
College, the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces or the National. War College. These 
last two schools are joint institutions for of- 
ficers of the Air Force, Army, and Navy, and 
personnel from the Department of State and 
other governmental agencies. 

In his years between service schools, the 
typical officer will rotate between air crew 
duties, staff positions, and command duty 
with various Air Force commands, such as the 
Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Com- 
mand, Air Defense Command, Air Training 
Command, Air Research and Development 
Command, or Air Materiel Command. The 
officer’s staff duties may be in personnel man- 
agement, intelligence, operations, communi- 
cations and electronics, training and educa- 
tion, research and development, meteorology, 
supply, or financial management. These are 
a few of the approximately 30 broad career 
fields open to Air Force officers. There are, 
of course, specialties within many of these 
fields. 

A substantial number of Academy grad- 
uates will be sent to civilian universities or to 
the Air Force Institute of Technology for 
postgraduate work leading to a master’s— 
and in some cases to a doctor’s—degree. A 
few of the areas in which Air Force officers 
do graduate work are aeronautical, chemical, 
and electrical engineering, guided missiles, 
nuclear physics, mathematics, personnel 
management, business administration, jour- 
nalism, economics, languages, international 
relations, and education. The range of 
professional specialization within the Air 
Force is extremely wide. So diversified are 
Air Force activities that virtually every pro- 
fession found in the civilian world may also 
be found within the Air Force. 

In addition to its extensive program of 
graduate education in civilian universities 
and its own Air University school system, 
the Air Force operates many specialized 
schools in such fields as maintenance, engi- 
neering, armament, photography, nuclear 
weapons, and intelligence. The principal 
peacetime function of the Air Force is train- 
ing to maintain a high level of combat readi- 
ness, for any full-scale war of the future 
probably would not permit a long period of 
mobilization and training. : 

Some of the Academy graduate’s assign- 
ments will be in the United States and others 
overseas. In 30 years of service, an officer 
may anticipate spending 8 or 9 years abroad. 
Gerierally, he will be able to take his family 
with him as he travels to foreign countries. 
This opportunity to live and travel abroad 
is one of the greatest attractions of an Air 
Force career. 

As an officer advances in rank, his respon- 
sibilities increase proportionately. Thé com- 
mander of a combat wing (normally a 
colonel) has under his supervision many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of weapons and equip- 
ment and several hundred officers and air- 
men. The commander of a numbered Air 
Force, such as the 8th Air Force which is part 
of Strategic Air Command, occupies a posi- 
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tion of responsibility comparab) 

the president of a very one co a 
Such a commander is accountable for 
lives of several thousand people and the wise ~ 
employment of weapons of tremendous de. 
structive capacity. Officers who hold k 
staff positions in the Air Force partic; 2 
actively in the formulation of military and 
national policy. Theirs are among the 


_complex ahd engrossing jobs of our times, 


Whatever may be the direction of the Acad. 
emy graduate’s career in the Air Force he 
will stand always at the forefront of the 


‘age. The breadth of vision which he go. 


quired at the Air Force Academy will stand 
him in good stead through years of 
change and unprecedented problems, ang he 
will find deep satisfaction in a career of sery- 
ice to his country and his fellow men, 

For further information, write to: 
of Admissions, United States Air Force Acad. 
emy, Denver 8, Colo. 

Cuart I 
DEAN OF FACULTY 
DEPARTMENTS 

Division of basic sciences: Mathematics, 
graphics, chemistry, physics. ; 

Division of social sciences: History, eco. 
nomics, political science, military history 
and geography, psychology. 

Division of applied sciences: Mechanics, 
electrical engineering, thermodynamics, dreo. 
dynamics. . 





Division of humanities: English, foreign 
languages, law and logic. Bh 
CmartT II 
U.S. Air Force Academy—Academic 
Curriculum ! 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 
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Statics, dynamics, mechanics 
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Psychology - 
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Principles of economics, com- } 
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Foreign governments and in- 
ternational relations__.....-- 
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Cuart Ill 


Airmanship curriculum summary 
CONTACT HOUSE 


_—_ 





Summer period, class 
ear 





Academic year, class 
year 


SEMESTER HOURS 


Military training 
Flying training. .-.-------~-~-- 
Physical training 


Roger Babson Reports on Gold 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
Tinclude an interesting’ report on gold by 
the noted financier Roger Babson, which 
appeared in the Rancho Santa Fe Times 
on July 10, 1958: 

RoceER BABSON SAYS 


BaBson Park, Mass., July 9.—As I have 
already expressed myself in these columns, 
I do not expect any shooting war to be 
started by Russia, and probably no chemical 
war. I do expect an intensified economic 
war and believe we are now in such an eco- 
nomic war, started by Russia some months 
mn One of the weapons Russia will use is 
old, 

RUSSIA’S GOLD SUPPLY / 


Although over 50 percent of the free 
world's annual production of gold comes 
from South Africa, Russia is now reported 
to be producing $500 million worth a year: 
to have on hand $8 billion dollars worth to 
Use a8 @ Weapon against us. This gold could 
bea real factor in breaking commodity prices 
and prolonging our business depression. 

Probably Russia has in mind establishing 
& gold ruble which would have a constant 
value in foreign trade all over the world. 
This could make a great impression on both 
our allies and the backward nations. It 
should be an important weapon for Russia 
in the economic war in which we are now 
en It seems, however, that as the next 
re making a Russian ruble universal for 
eo €, Russia must agree te the British in- 

tence on mutual freedom of travel and 
communications and cease radio-jamming 
anything related to business or finance. 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Previous to 1934 the American dollar 
based on gold at a wee 
Under the enon ace 


Price increased and the — 
=e dollar aituted. It is 


Summer period, class 
ye 


Academic year, class 
year | 





Eisenhower discussed the problem at their 


recent conference. They agreed that it 
should also be discussed with friendly na- 
tions; but this might cause them to become 
frightened and lead them to withdraw gold 
from the United States, which American in- 
vestors do not want done. 

Interfering with the price of gold would 
certainly cause more inflation. Many peo- 
ple think inflation is a bullish argument in 
the stock market; but it may not be so. If 
foreign nations withdraw very much gold, 
the bearish factors could offset the bullish. 


THE TRUE STATISTICS 


Since 1950, Europe has increased its gold 
holdings to $8 billion, some from mining and 
purchasing in the open market and some 
by withdrawals from other countries. This 
especially applies to West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. The latter coun- 
try has also benefited from its large uranium 
holdings in Africa. During the last few 
months, our gold supply has been reduced 
$1% billion. At this rate we would lose 
over $31, billion worth during 1958. 


A statistical analysis of this loss shows 
that it has been due to a change in our for- 
eign-trade situation. Up until recently, our 
exports exceeded our imports, and our stock 
of gold increased. Now this tide has turned 
and our imports of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods exceed our exports. 


WHAT ABOUT GOLD SHARES 


Naturally, there has been an increase in 
the price of gold shares which are traded 
largely on the London Stock Exchange and 
in Toronto. There are two reasons for this 
increase: (1) When business is in a recession, 
as at present, the cost of mining gold de- 
creases. Since the price of gold after it is 
mined does not decline, this increases the 
profits of good gold mines. These profits 
have not been very satisfactory during the 
past few years and the prices of gold shares 
have been abnormally low. (2) The current 
talk about devaluation of the dollar has also 
been a factor, but this is a very speculative 
factor. 

It seems to me, however, that aside from 
the above two reasons, readers are justified 
in holding a few good gold stocks—not for 
profits, but for security. While I see reasons 
why many stocks should decline in the next 
year, I see no reason why many good gold 
stocks should sell lower than they did a year 
ago. > 
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It is illegal for American investors to store 
any raw gold in safe-deposit boxes in the 
United States or its possessions. I am, how- 
ever, seeking a Government ruling as to 
whether or not investors may store such gold 
in other nations. When I receive a copy of 
said ruling, I will freely send it to any reader 
on request. : 








H. R. 12704 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
3 OF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on the Consent Calendar today was H. R. 
12704, a bill which would change the 
distribution of the funds derived from 
Federal forests. Two years ago during 
the 84th Congress, a similar bill was in- 
troduced and put en the Censent Cal- 
endar. At that time I opposed the bill 
for the same reasons I opposed H. R. 
12704 today. 

The rhnoney received by the counties 
may seem nominal, and yet when one 
thinks about it in terms of the help they 
give to education it is a good deal of 
money. My own-State of Oregon re- 
ceives a good share of the funds spent 
on education from this source, and I 
know that my State is not alone in this. 

Cecil Posey, executive secretary of the 
Oregon Education Association, had this 
to say in a letter: 

I have just received word from Forrest E. 
Cooper, counsel for the public lands com- 
mittee of the Association of Oregon Coun- 
ties, that H. R. 12704 has cleared the Agri- 
cultural Committee in the House and will 
appear on the Consent Calendar on July 
21, 1958. 

As you are aware, funds from the United 
States forest lands that now go to the coun- 
ties are used for roads and schools. This 
proposal would allow these funds to be used 
for other purposes. We are very much op- 
posed to opening up the use of these funds 
for purposes other than those for which they 
are now used. 

Forrest E. Cooper, representing the Oregon 
Association of Counties, was promised by the 
clerk of the House Agriculture Committee 
that if this measure was called up for a 
hearing, he could oppose it in committee. 
He was not given that opportunity. 


Albert Skaggs, research director of the 
Oregon Education Association, states: 

There is a great deal of concern here with 
the attempt * * * to allow the counties to 
use the Federal forest land revenues for gen- 
eral governmental purposes (H. R. 12704). 
At the present time, one-fourth of the 
money goes to the schools, and three-fourths 
for public roads. The total amount of money 
that Oregon received for 1957-58 is $9,450,662. 

Enclosed is a listing of the amount of 
money the schools in Oregon have received 
from the Federal forest land revenues that 
have been returned to the State. 

Your help“in stopping H. R. 12704 will be 
much appreciated, 


This list of counties which I have in- 
serted, below, shows that 29 out of 36 
counties in Oregon have received bene- 
fits: 
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Federal forest land revenues jor schools, 
1957-58 
ON os onsite teicinraisisen tates tininlenihemtcaeniiin $29, 817.39 
I os ats teins Hillelitinninns 7,613. 59 
I Sila iin tahiti caste betahai nee ca glial 11, 590. 36 
Ce a oo oe tee ee eS 32, 255. 73 
I a sain esc ctica ren eng teh aeee 87, 108. 64 
BISSG ICUS... .. rencteiintimaanein 110, 068. 25 
DOTS. Sn nk cite ccumewentes 350, 689. 32 
ein eo Kec nian 92, 099. 59 
RONG cen cirtnm atest dis de ecidattiien 38, 228. 47 
TEE TRIO iis ihe wien ee 51, 309. 09 
OU iin citticd cnr cntsinnnicinedgiibiin 56, 547. 52 
GURROONR, 6 8 en Sakae 19, 343.31 
Pin oe tbo ehee 47, 212. 80 
DORR oa etka cnt tdobee 133, 833. 60 
I he thi nae a tn a 107, 916. 14 
Ne i oa ie tdceeiowninkatltyein 531, 558. 75 
Rieti. 6 oo ion Ss itt 84, 000. 32 
i ois sien vei tc ean eae a 178, 225. 45 
DI... ok 3 acc caw beet sen 186. 83 
RNR iis in. detaining hiiniin 69, 624. 86 
I thie ntrcth a xendactpng te 4, 169.33 
DERIRTIOUBRIR.... ~ cnictinmw mnie tee 16, 837. 23 
OT oS otis tncamsn iin aoe ie 45, 987. 51 
Ce a oe cone ecsar sua 12, 656. 90 
Sines ksi ne lees anata ace 25, 681. 30 
WOW Oot sendin OE eee 18, 917. 50 
WO oi oe Siete ce 51, 163. 47 
Wee 2 ok RR ie 10, 646. 57 
Tamil 2335. | adetadtoe 12, 432. 52 
Tobsi 1607-SG.. sic. ccdice 2, 362, 665. 52 
Total 1956—-57_.......... 2, 355, 704. 14 
Total 1956-66... ....... 1, 526, 204. 52 


Leaders of my State are not alone in 
opposing this legislation. Let me quote 
a few of the comments received. 

Mrs. Bernie Jacobsen, president of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 

The Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reaffirms its unanimous action in 
convention of May 1958 favoring legislation 
requiring countries to allocate at least 50 
percent of Federal forest and grazing funds 
to the public schools. We strongly recom- 
mend amendment to H. R. 12704 that would 
protect school revenue. 


Mr. Joe A. Chandler, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Education Associa- 
tion: 

I have checked with the officers of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Washington State School Directors, 
and Washington County Superintendents 
Association. They agree with us that our 
Washington State statutes should be 
changed to provide for compulsory division 
of forestry funds equally between the coun- 
ties and the schools before we can support 
Federal legislation liberalizing the distribu- 
tion of forestry moneys to the county gen- 
eral funds. 


Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association: 

H. R. 12704 will cost the schools of Arkan- 
sas $539,000 annually; we are unalterably 
opposed. Wiring our delegation to this ef- 
fect. 


F. E. Bass, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education Association: 

In 1956-57 Tennessee received $86,066 
from this fund. Of this amount, the 
schools received $62,978.20. While this is 
not a lot of money, it means considerable 
to some of our counties. There are 12 coun- 
ties which receive fuwrds as a result of this 
“act. 


Dix Price, executive secretary, Ari- 
zona Education Association: 

Horan bill amending Forest Lands Act 
could deprive Arizona schools of $104,000 
annually. Amount not substantial but vital 
to many small schools in forest counties. 
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Have wired Arizona delegation urging op- 
position to bill. 


Phares E. Reeder, executive secretary, 
West Virginia Education Association: 

Recent West Virginia law allocates 80 per- 
cent of forest land money to the county 
school board. The balance goes to the State 
road commission. 

Passage of H. R. 1270 * * * would divert 
school and road money to the county govern- 
ment, which has the barest of administrative 
responsibilities in our State. 


Last year California received $4 mil- 
lion and Idaho received $112 million. 

Some may argue that under this bill 
the States will still receive these funds. 
This is true, but how-can we be sure that 
any of that money would be used for edu- 
cation? Enough money is never allo- 
cated for schools. Speeches, editorials, 
articles, and so forth, have pointed this 
fact out to us often, and in the Congress, 
this year we have considered a great deal 
of legislation dealing with Federal aid to 
education in one form or another. Yet, 
the purpose of H. R. 12704 is to decrease 
that money which is already earmarked 
for education. If this source of revenue 
is lost to the State educational systems— 
how will they make up this deficit? 

Because I recognize the importance of 
this money to Oregon schools and those 
of the rest of the Nation, I feel com- 
pelled to voice my objection to this bill. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Hans J. 
Morgenthau has been for some years 
director of the center for the study of 
American foreign policy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His article, The 
Lebanese Disaster, in the-current issue 
of the New Republic is a contribution to 
the hard reappraisal of our policies in 
the Middle East which is now being un- 
dertaken: 

Tue LEBANESE DISASTER 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

It is an odd experience to think and write 
on @ momentous event in American foreign 
policy after being cut off for nearly a month 
from all meaningful contact with foreign 
policy. Having lived in recent weeks in dif- 
ferent parts of Wyoming, limited to the news- 
papers of the region which are_local in the 
sense our neighborhood weeklies are and to 
radio and television programs selected by 
local stations in view of locai interests, I am 
struck by the isolation from what is going 
on in the world, in which the inhabitants 
of this year-in and year-out live. 
This is not isolationism as a policy; this 
isolation as a fact of life. : 

Yet in a sense this is also a fascinating 
. For the first time as far as I.can 
. I am all by myself having to 
make up my mind 


| 


me with lines to read between; the in- 
fiection in Ed Murrow’'s voice does not beckon 


_ Self. 
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me to turn in the direction ay 
must turn. I know nothing about the baat 
of the Nation nor of the climate of 
in Washington. No research assistant 
vides me with historic analogies; no mae 
card checks my facts; nobody and not 
reassures me. The temptation to trim One's 
sails to\the prevailing wind or else to sail 
against It does_not need to be resisteg: fi 
there is no way of telling which way ‘te 
wind blows. Nothing stands the 
observer’s mind and the facts, and the ob- 
server has nothing to go on except the bare 
facts of the situation and the urces 
his mind. = . 
Thus I find the intervention of the Uniteg 
States and Great Britain in the Middle East 
both inevitable under the circumstances and 
a national disaster. To speak of America 
alone, this intervention has been made in- 
evitable by the policies we have pursued, 
and the commitments we have entered into 
in the Middle East. Our policy has been to 
defend the status quo in the Middle East 
by supporting as allies those states which 
would accept our support, and both the com- 
mitments of the Baghdad Pact and of the 
Eisenhower doctrine serve to implement that 
policy. It is the unsoundness of that 
which makes any attempt to implement it by 
unilateral military action a self-defeating 
enterprise, fraught with terrible dangers, 
For, as we might have learned from Metter- 
nich’s experience more than a century ago, 
a policy of the status quo is sound only when 
it seeks to defend a status quo viable in it- 
The defense of western Europe is such 
a policy; for the vitality of the nations of 
western Europe provides the indigenous ele- 
ment necessary for the defense of the exist- 





ing distribution of power, guaranteed by the 


support of the United States. 

What exists in western Europe ls totally 
absent in the Middle East. None of the 
“nations” of the Middle East to whose de- 
fense we are committed is a viable political 
or military entity. Far from being the crea- 
tures of their own organic growth or of 4 
sudden surge of inner strength, they are but 
the artifacts of the aspirations and rivalries 
of foreign powers. Where in any of these 
“nations” are the prerequisites of nation- 
hood? What are the historic antecedents 
which would entitle the present territories of 
Lebanon or Jordon to house a nation? Is 
Jordan a nation—whose king dares entrust 
his life only to White Russian bodyguards, 
who during the last year has lost two chiefs 
of staff by desertion to Syria, who, after et- 
pelling British power 2 years ago, must now 
call it back to save his life and throne? 
The truth is that those nations are not a- 
tions at all. They cannot exist without an 
outside power supporting them. In the past, 
Great Britain and Prance supported them 
as semicolonial dependencies, taking a last 
fling at colonial control. With the 
of British and French power in the 
East, which the Suez debacle of 1956 both 
consummated and made manifest, those 
“nations” became like ripe fruit, waiting for “4 
somebody else to pluck them. Has the United P 
States chosen to succeed prance 2 
and to support the resumption —s 
traditional role in Jordan? If this is what 
is trying to do—and it is impossible 
what else it could be—then the 
is up against a force before which 
colonialism had had to retreat when 
force stood alone, and which is now SY} 
ed by the power of the Soviet Union, 2” 
force is Arab nationalism, and for # 
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licy in the Middle East. For 
er wnat threatens the present regime 
of Lebanon and the existence of the state it- 
self is not an isolated act of outside inter- 
yention which can be frustrated by a show of 
military force. Nor is it Communist sub- 
version; for after all, regimes have been over- 
thrown and kings deposed and assassinated 
before communism was ever -heard of, and 
Arab nationalism uses communism, as it is 
used by it, but the two movements are~not 
identical. What threatens Lebanon is its 
congenital inner weakness, made acute by 
the simultaneous collapse of western influ- 
ence and power in the Middle East, the rise of 
Arab nationalism, and the entrance of the 
Soviet Union into the Middle East as a major 
jactor. How are the marines going to supply 
that inner vitality without which a state 
must become either the client of a stronger 
power or be absorbed by it? To land marines 
in Lebanon was easy; how to create condi- 
tions in Lebanon which will allow us to get 
them out again is not only difficult, but ap- 

to be an impossible task. 

Yet even if it were in the interest of the 
United States to frustrate the designs of Arab 
nationalism even by force of arms, is it likely 
that military intervention in Lebanon will 
serve that purpose? The symbol and the 
driving force of Arab nationalism is Nasser of 
Egypt. How is the prestige of Nasser to be 
diminished and the attraction of his cause to 
be impaired by sending the marines to Leb- 
anon? Will both not rise to unprecedented 
heights by virtue of that very action? The 
answers to these rhetorical questions cannot 
be doubted. When Great Britain, France, 
and Israel invaded Egypt in 1956, they struck 
indeed at the heart of the trouble. What- 
ever else may be said against the wisdom of. 
this action and, more particularly, against 
the manner of its execution, that action at 
least aimed at the right target and in that 
respect appears to have been inspired by one 
sound political judgment which is missing 
in ours. 

Our action, then, is politically deficient 
even in terms of the overall policy that has 
made it inevitable; for it has led us into a 
political blind alley, with only the United 
Nations or the Soviet Union, that is, the 
policies of other nations, to extricate us. 
This is @ miserable position for a great Na- 
tion to be in: to embark upon a policy which 
leads nowhere and then to have to try to 


maneuver other nations into policies which - 


will at least prevent the debacle of one’s own 
poliey from becoming too obvious by opening 
up the possibility of retreat. 

But this is not all and it is not even the 
Worst that must be said about our interven- 
tion in Lebanon. Through the instrument 
of that policy we have already inflicted upon 
ourselves a defeat in the struggle for the 
minds of men greater than any which the 
Soviet Union could ever have hoped to in- 
flict upon us by its own policy. The atti- 
— which Japan and Sweden have taken in 
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they likely to outweigh the loss which is 
already obvious? 

That loss is alas not limited to our posi- 
tion in the struggle for the minds of men. 
More serious than any argument we have 
advanced thus far is the fact that our inter- 
vention in Lebanon increases the risk of a 
third world war. The readers of this journal 
do not need to be reminded of my conviction 
that the United States has interests which 
may compel’ it in certain circumstances to 
take such a risk. I would not in the fall 
of 1956 have washed my hands of the fate of 
Hungary nor would I have destroyed the last 
vestige of British and French influence in 
the Middle East in order to save Nasser. 
Yet the interests at stake must be of over- 
riding importance in order to justify such 
a risk and the risk must be taken under 
circumstances most likely to minimize it. 

The intervention in Lebanon fails both 

these tests. That intervention has no ra- 
tional connection with our vital interests 
being—as I have tried to show—the inevit- 
able result of a mistaken policy. -Further- 
more it challenges the Soviet Union under 
circumstances which minimize our political 
and military strength and maximize that 
of the Soviet Union—under circumstances 
which make it virtually impossible for the 
latter to refuse to take up the challenge. 
Given our political and military weakness 
in this self-chosen theater of operations we 
have provided the Soviet Union with an op- 
portunity which it must be expected to 
exploit fully either of dealing us a defeat of 
the first order or of engaging us by proxy 
in a .costly limited war which can have 
neither a rational political nor military aim. 
In the end we will be faced with three 
choices each disastrous in a different way: 
either we will have to beat an ignominious 
retreat or we will have to waste our human 
and material resources in a senseless war or 
we will have to transform such a war into 
the ultimate catacylsm of a third world 
war. 
However, while these are the choices which 
our present overall] policy appears to leave 
open to us, there is still another choice, 
which we should have taken long ago, and 
that is to scrap altogether a policy whose 
consistent application has had such disas- 
trous results. What is happening in the 
Middle East is but a particularly disastrous 
consequence of an overall policy which 
sooner or later is bound to have similarly 
disastrous consequences elsewhere. ‘What 
the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doc- 
trine have achieved in the Middle East, 
SEATO may well achieve one of these days 
in southeast Asia. Committed as we are 
through these and similar undertakings to 
the defense of interests which are not neces- 
sarily our own and to the maintenance of 
the status quo which is not necessarily via- 
ble, we are bound to be faced with contin- 
gencies in which we either must go back on 
our word or else risk expanding our blood 
and treasure in enterprises either far re- 
moved from our real interests or else incapa- 
ble of successful conclusion. The echo of 
those grandiloquent words and the shadow 
of those big gestures will come back to 
haunt us as they haunt us today in the 
Middle East. 

How many more lessons must we learn, if 
time will be given us to learn any more, in 
order to understand that there is a difference 
between a heroic posture which may be good 
news for tomorrow’s editorial and the next 


obvious fact that most of the new nations of 
Asia and Africa do not constitute viable po- 
litical and military entities and therefore 
offer a standing invitation to stronger powers 








to take over? When are we going to realize 
that there is a golden mean between Wash- 
ington’s injunction against “entangling al- 
liances” and the collector’s approach to al- 
liances—the more the better regardless of in- 
terests and power—which we have practiced 
in recent years and which allows Lebznon to 
force us through an ultimatum into most 
risky action? How long are we going to con- 
tinue to accept as a substitute for thought 
that primitive and vulgar devil theory which, 
in imitation of Nazi and Communist thought 
processes, attributes every disturbance any- 
where in the world to a Communist conspir- 
acy masterminded in Moscow? How much 
time have we left to learn that the introduc- 
tion of the cold war into the Middle East 
through the Baghdad Pact—playing one Arab 
state against the other in order to collect a 
few more useless and costly allies—has been 
a self-defeating policy, opening the door for 
the Soviet Union and enlarging if not open- 
ing a wound which that policy is unable to 
close? In other words is it not high time to 
look at the Middle East as it existed before 
the Baghdad Pact and in the light of a 
radically revised over-all orientation of our 
foreign policy? 

Such a new departure of our Middle 
Eastern policy must start with the recog- 
nition of certain fundamental facts. The 
first of these facts is the inevitability of 
Arab nationalism, owing nothing in its ex- 
istence to communism, which might have 
been destroyed in 1956 at its Egyptian 
source but against which the individual 
Arab states cannot be defended through 
Western military intervention. An Arab 
government, accepting or seeking Western 
support, signs its own death warrant as 
traitor to the cause of Arab nationalism. 

The second fundamental fact, which we 
have been trying to ignore, is the Russian 
presence in the Middle East. While our 
own policies are largely responsible for that 
presence, we only add new errors to old if 
we continue to refuse to face up to the 
unpleasant consequences of our actions. 

The third fundamental fact to be recog- 
nized is the absence of any vital interests 
on the part of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East. The 
United States seeks stability both for sta- 
bility’s sake and in order to assure the flow 
of Arab oil to Western Europe. Let it be 
said in passing that American policy, in 
curious contrast to the policy of the oil 
companies, is in the habit of enormously 
exaggerating European dependence upon 
Arab oil and similarly underplaying Arab 
dependence upon European markets; for 
while Europe has alternative sources of sup- 
ply, the Arab states have no alternative mar- 
kets. Arab oil must flow west, or it will 
not flow at all. The Soviet Union seeks dis- 
order for disorder’s sake as a weapon in the 
cold war. The pursuit of these policies 
has brought the two super powers closer 
to the brink of a third world war than they 
have ever been before. Might they not have 
learned that the-—possible results for either 
side of the competition for power in the 
Middle East are not worth the price which 
disorder in the Middle East might impose 
upon both of them? 

In view of the absence of vital interests 
engaged in the Middle East on either side, I 
have always believed—and there are men 


high in the councils of our Government who 


share this belief—that the Middle East offers 
@ natural opportunity for a negotiated settle- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Such a settlement would re- 
quire of the United States and the Soviet 
Union a retreat to the position they occupled 
before they made the Middle East a battle- 
field in the cold war by trying to line up the 
Arab states on either side. Such a settle- 
ment would then have to create’a new status 
quo in the Middle East viable within itself 
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and therefore susceptible to outside support. 
Such support would have to be provided by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
working together in limiting the range of 
Arab nationalism under Egyptian leadership 
to the Arab peninsula, beyond which it 
could expand only with outside aid. Such 
a settlement would be erforced by the real- 
ization on either side that a drastic dis- 
turbance of the Middle Eastern status quo 
would constitute an equal threat to the vital 
interests of both by confronting both, as 
does the present disturbance, with the risk of 
a third world war. 

If this analysis is correct then it was a 
mistake on our part to reject out of hand 
the Russian offers, made repeatedly in re- 
cent years, to negotiate a settlement of the 
Middle Eastern issues. While these lines are 
being written, the papers report another 
Russian proposal for such a settlement. In 
view of the disastrous consequences of the 
policies the United States has pursued thus 
far in the Middle East, it would be the 
height of folly to approach such negotia- 
tions with the same untenable assumptions 
and objectives which are responsible for the 
disaster which our Middle Eastern policy 
faces today. 





Alex (Pop) Irion Retires After 52 Years’ 
Service as a Rural Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest, most popular, courteous 
and accommodating rural mail car- 
riers in the United States, Mr. Alex 
(Pop) Irion, retired on July 31, 1958, af- 
ter serving on Rural Route 2 out of the 
Paris, Henry County, Tenn., post of- 
fice for the past 52 years. He was a 
great credit to the postal service on ac- 
count of his efficient record over a pe- 
riod of more than one-half of a century. 
He will be missed by the patrons of his 
route. Mr. Irion can now look forward 
to a well-deserved rest and vacation, 

I am inserting as a part of my re- 
marks a fine, deserving news article 
about his long, faithful service which 
appeared in last Thursday’s edition of 
the Paris Post-Intelligencer of Paris, 
Tenn., an outstanding daily newspaper 
in the district which I have the honor 
and privilege of representing: 

Pop IrIon ReEtTIRES—UNITED STATES MalI.’s 
OLDEST CaRRIER—HAsS DELIVERED ON ROUTE 2 
FoR 52 YEARS 

(By Peggy Ragland) 

Alex (Pop) Irion, who might well be this 
country’s oldest rural mail carrier, retires 
today after 52 years of faithful service to the 
residents of route 2, Paris. 

The Federal rural free delivery first began 
in this country in 1889 and it -vas one of the 
first governmental services ever given to the 
rural people of our Nation. 

Mr. Irion, when he was just 17, first began 
carrying mail in 1906 over the 22 miles on 
route 2 as a substitute for his father, Phillip 
J. Irion. Since the time of the 22 miles of 
plain old dirt road with an average of 22 mail 
boxes and 22 pieces of daily mail, he has 
seen route 2 grow and tengthen to 46 miles 
with 288 rural boxes. At the last count pe- 
riod in May-1957, he delivered and collected 
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1,249 pieces of mail in 1 day. Local letters 
in the good old days were 1 cent and 
out-of-town letters were 2 cents. Some of 
Mr. Alex’ coworkers at the post office said, 
tongue in cheek, that he picked today to 
make his last run so he wouldn’t have to 
carry any 4-cent letters. The 3-cent stamp 
will become a thing of the past tomorrow. 

If you are inclined to think mail service is 
slow now, just take this as a good example. 
Mr. Irion received notice on January 10, 1907, 
that he would officially become an appointed 
carrier on January 16 of the same year. The 
letter had been mailed from Washington 
January 5. ‘ 

For the first 6 months of his postal career 
after receiving the appointment he traveled 
the 22 miles on horseback to get the mail 
through. Later he drove a horse and buggy 
and then a 1913 Ford with a red front and 
straight fenders. “Of course, the weather had 
to be perfect to use the car so I got the most 
use from it in the summer. That winter 
weather and roads were just too much for the 
old Ford.” Still with the Ford, but not the 
1913 model, he travels over 25 of the 46 miles 
on balcktopping and the rest on improved 
roads with gravel or hard bed. 

Time was when he went to work at about 
7 in the morning and returned to the post 
office after dark. With improved roads and 
transportation he now leaves for the route 
at 8 a. m. and drives up to the post office 
about 12:30 or 1 p.m.” 

Recalling one of the most hectic experi- 
ences he ever has had in delivering the mail, 
he told about the time he was trapped in 
quicksand. 

“There had been a big rain around here 
and I was delivering mail around Bird’s 
Creek. Well, sir, I drove off into the quick- 
sand that had washed up. I was in the 
morse and buggy then and somehow I man- 
aged to crawl through the back end and 
escape. There wasn’t too much mail that 
day so I took it out the back with me. The 
old horse pulled out breaking the harnesses. 
Couple of days later a friend, Horace Frazier, 
and I got the buggy out.” . 

People have always been helping him and 
the rural people he delivers to are all his 
friends. Color makes little difference to him. 
He tells this tale: “One time an old colored 
grandmother who could neither read nor 
write, asked me to write a post card for 
her to send to a friend. Well, I always car- 
ried them with me, so I said I would. Every- 
thing went along fine and finally as I was 
running out of space, I told her she would 
have to end the letter. She added just a few 
more words and closed by saying, ‘I'll end 
now but please excuse the bad writing an 
spelling.’ ” . 

The Post Office Department never had a 
more able public-relation representative 
than Mr. Irion. Once during the war, an 
elderly patron wanted to send a package 
to his son overseas. “I’ye only got a quar- 
ter,” the father said, “but just send this 
package as far as the quarter will take it, 
and maybe it’ll get to him.” Mr. Alex won't 
say where the rest of the postage came from, 
but somehow the package reached its Euro-. 
pean destination. — 

All the children on the route are special 
friends of Mr. Irion. In fact all the girls 
are my sweethearts and all the boys are my 
fellows. Mr. Irion put it this way, “If I 
make friends with the children then I don’t 
have worry about the parents for they 
are my friends too.” In the old 
when comic papers and books were hard 
get his family had plenty of good 
material and he always saved anything 
could take with him on the route so 
of the children would be disappointed a 
mail box. 

The .crackerbarrel philosopher gives 
advice to young people. “If you ever 
to invest in something, try , kindness 
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courtesy, There are more rewards in this 
than any money investment could 
make.” 7” 

The friendliness Mr. Irion has for humans 
knows no barriers. “Part of my 288 I de. 
liver to are colored and I show them the 
same service as I do my other. I never had 
to fix a\flat or make a repair on my car, 
Some.of my colored friends were always 
there to help me.” 

Seems like Mr. Irion has always been } 
ing people. It goes from giving bubble gi 
to the children, to helping buy an organ for 
a new church, to helping an injured man, 
“One day as I was making my rounds I 
eame across the father of Paris policeman 
Paul Baucum. His team had run away and 
he had broken a hip. I did the best I could’ 
and then drove to get help.” : 

During his 52 years of delivering he has 
served four generations in one family he 
knows of and probably in others too, Of 
the Hartsfield family, he has served the 
grandparents and parents of Mrs. 
Hartsfield Thompson and now her son and 
his family. 

Of the rural subscribers, Mr. Irion’ says, 
they like to keep up with the news in the 
Post-Intelligencer and they just can’t seem 
to do without it. “Sure, they may let the 
time run out but in a couple of weeks they 
are renewing it again.” . 

People mean a lot in Mr. Irion’s life, Per. 
haps he can best express it this way. “A 
thing that has been your life for 52 years, 
besides your family, well, it is your life. 
The thing I hate most about retiring is the 
dear friends I have to leave. After you have 
been with them for a while they are the best 
people in the world.” 

To say Mr. Irion likes his job and the 
people he works for would be putting it 
mildly. The people on the route are all his 
special friends and so are his coworkers at 
the post office. 

The Paris postmaster, Tommy Vaughn, 
has this to say about Mr. Irion. 

“It has been an enriching experience for 
me to have had almost daily contact with 
Mr. Alec Irion since I came to the post office. 
Our association, however, began much earlier 
because he was our carrier when I was 4 
child and used to wait for him at our mail- 
box. Mr. Alex was the first official of this 
great. Government of ours that I ever saw, 
and, to me his record for public service 
stands today as a model for others to follow. 

It has been one of the highlights of my 
life to have finally worked with him and to 
have been privileged to have received his 
advice, which I have sought so often these 
last few years, both personally and in the 
conduct of the business of this office. Ihave 
never known a person who possessed & More - 
selfiess devotion to duty and stich kindness 
for all mankind.” 

Of the many honors and awards Mr. Iron 
has received, he has many service awards. 
Just a year or so ago Mr. Irion let- 
ter from the postmaster after the a 
inspection. The letter was in praise of thé 
condition of the boxes on his route. To 
he received a letter of thanks from @ Tél 
nessee farm association for being the only 
carrier to deliver and return 100 percent of 
the letters sent out in an annual survey 
rural box holders. ©. — a 

Mr. Irion has the respect and love of his 
















gate to the national convention of’ 
ciation in Boston. 4 
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tucky Lake. He likes to recall the 

from Npen he was fishing at the lake and 

felt a strong tug at his line. “It must have 

peen the mother or father of that 94 -pound- 

er, for when looked to see it wasn’t my line 

he had swallowed, it was that old cypress 
that it had been hiding under.” 

With all those sweethearts on the route, 
mr. Irion met and married the one he loved 
pest, the former Sophie Hill, on May 21, 
have 4 children—3 girls and 
1 boy. Mildred Irion lives and works in 
Memphis. Inez Trion lives with her sister 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
(Kid) Neese and their only son, Alec, Jr., has 
g family. All three live in town. 

Mr. Irion, who makes his last run today, 
has no definite plans about what he is going 
todo. He and his wife have just moved into 
anew home, “to be close to the children,” and 
the yard is filled with growing flowers and 
“that grass kinda grows, too.” 

“T think the first thing I will do is go 
fishing. I know the father or mother of that 
little bass is still out there, and I want to 
spend some time trying to hook it. 





H. R. 12808, a Bill To Extend Section 8 
of the Federal Highway Act 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 12808. It is a bill which 
amends the Highway Act of 1958 to ex- 
tend for another 2 years the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate High- 
way System. It extends section 8 of the 
Federal Highway Act to 1962 instead 
of 1960. 

The Interstate Highway program 
which would eventually link every cap- 
ital city in the United States by 41,000 
miles of wide highways is one of the 
biggest construction enterprises ever 
undertaken in history. 

- In the amount of money involved, in 
the amount of materials to be used, in 
the amount of planning and engineering 
skills to be employed, it would dwarf 
into insignificance most of the great 

programs of the past years— 
even past centuries. 

Support for H. R. 12808 has come 
from contractors, from. the American 

uilders Association, from the 


Association of State Highway | 


Officials, and from no less a builder and 
executive than Bertram D. Tallamy, the 
Highway Administrator. These 

S pointed out ‘with clarity and 

age the economy and accom- 

b of a continuing, orderly, 
Properly financed program—already oe 


88 well as the distribution of machinery 


the more efficiently he 
Operate and the lower the price he 


« 


BE 
g 
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can offer. The responsible highway con- 
tractor of today must of necessity be able 
to plan well ahead for the anticipated 
amount of construction work obtainable 
if he is to operate his enterprise in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

It is an established fact that most of 
the contractors doing highway work are 
literally small businesses. They may not 
fit into the category of small business 
as we generally know it, but when you 
consider that their annual gross volume 
averages about $5 million or less it be- 
comes apparent that orderly planning is 
indeed ncessary if they are to continue 
as a successful segment of our economy. 
The bill provides that safeguard by add- 
ing 2 years to the period of planning. 

Highways today are more necessary 
than ever in the light of our defense 
situation and in the light of our domies- 
tic economy, and the passage of this bill 
will augment a National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways to be accel- 
erated in the manner contemplated by 
Congress when it approved the 1956 act. 
The transport of our country will be im- 
measurably improved through the sys- 
tems of highways which are being de- 
veloped throughout the States and in 
times of emergency these roads would 
stand us in good stead. 

Leaders in the road building industry 
are aware that if action as called for 
in H. R. 12808 were not taken by the 
House and the other body, they would 
go into 1959 without knowing how or 
when the 1961 apportionment can be 
made, If this legislation becomes law 
the 1961 apportionments can be made 
any time after the first of next January. 
* The program in terms of funds obli- 
gated has accelerated at about the rate 
expected and construction is rising right 
now toward the high plateau that should 
be sustained for several years. The 
constant approach to this plateau is in- 
dicated in the annual step-up in fund 
obligations—Federal and State funds— 
as follows: 

Obligations for preliminary engineering, 
rights-of-way, and contract construction 


Fiscal year 
isle itis Siena iblnes chin agen $1, 729, 000, 000 
SII Siceinilies Meabhabsibnts wlentdies tains einen its 2, 223, 000, 000 
1959 (estimate)......_..-- 2, 600, 000, 000 


It is a well known fact that the in- 
terstate program was set up on a long 
term basis for two main reasons, first 
to assure that the system would be com- 
pleted within a specified period of time; 
and second, to avoid costly peaks and 
valleys in demand for machinery, ma- 
terials, and labor, as well as engineer- 
ing services. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, through its president, 
Mr. C. R. MeMillan, stated before the 
House Public Works Committee: - 

If the interstate program were to revert 
tnto a year by year determination as to the 
amount of money to be authorized, very ob- 

ble “valleys and peaks” would be the 
ae and extremely unsatisfactory re- 


The highway departments must be in the 


Position of of being able to plan projects 


and their schedule for construction and of 
making definite time commitments to prop- 
erty owners; tenants, local officials and the 
like as to when projects will move to con- 
struction if the job is to be done properly. 
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Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during my service here in the Senate, 
I have come to hold great admiration for 
a@ man who can exercise influence not be- 
cause of the stentorian tones of his voice, 
but because of his inner wisdom, because 
of his knowledge of our country, and be- 
cause of the quiet consideration which 
he gives so fairly and so impartially to 
the views of others. 

This man is the senior Senator from 
Arizona [CarL HaypEn], who was serving 
here before many of us were born, in- 
eluding myself. His service dates from 
Arizona’s statehood. Although I am one 
of the Senators representing the State of 
Oregon, let me say that Cart HAYDEN 
knows a whole lot more about the re- 
sources, geography, and needs of Oregon 
than I do. He is a walking encyclo- 
pedia of accurate information about the 
United States. I continually marvel at 
his detailed familiarity with the innu- 
merahle projects which receive appro- 
priations and study from his great com- 
mittee. 

In the Reader’s Digest for August 
1958, appears a merited tribute to 
Senator Cart. HAYDEN by Oren Arnold, 
under the title of “America’s Silent Sen- 
ator.” Ex-President Harry S. Truman 
is quoted in the article in praise of Car. 
HAYDEN’s kindness and consideration to 
others, a trait which we all realize char- 
acterizes Senator HaybDEN. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle from Reader’s Digest about our illus- 
trious President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be’printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S SILENT SENATOR 
(Condensed from Western World) 
(By Oren Arnold) 

In an eighth-grade exam not long ago an 
Arizona schoolgirl, asked to name the three 
great branehes of American Government, 
wrote: “The President, the Superb Court and 
Mr. Car. HAYDEN.” 

Her astonished teacher decided she wasn’t 
far wrong in naming Arizona’s distinguished 
80-year-old Democratic Senator as a separate 
branch of the Government. For, more than 
any other man alive, Cart HayDEN does in- 
deed personify the Congress of the United 
States. 

He has seryed there longer than an other 
person in history—47 consecutive years. As 
Senate president pro tempore he is third in 
line (after Vice’President Nixon and House 
Speaker Raysurn) for the Presidency of the 
Nation. As chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee he wields an incalcu- 
lable power that touches every pocketbook 
in the land. A working, walking encyclo- 
pedia of legislative information, he is one of 
the most respected lawmakers of this coun- 
try, and every President since Woodrow Wil- 
son has sought his counsel. 

Yet he is an immensely gentle, self-effac- 
ing spirit. He seldom makes a speech or 
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{issues a statement. As for newspaper inter- 
views, most reporters long ago gave up trying. 
Harry Truman calls him, aptly enough, 
“America’s silent Senator.” 

His silence is a studied thing. It began 
in 1912 shortly after the brandnew State of 
Arizona sent him to Washington as its first 
Representative, a tall, muscular ex-sheriff 
in a cowboy hat. Having preconceived no- 
tions of how Congressmen should act, he 
made a speech at the first opportunity. It 
was notable chiefly for its verbosity. At the 
end of it, an older Representative took young 
Cart by the arm and walked him down the 
hallway. 

“Well, son,” the elder remarked, “you just 
had to say it, didn’t you? Remember, that 
speech will always be in the Recorp. Some- 
day you may want to change it, but you 
can’t. There are two ways to be a Con- 
gressman—to be a show horse or & work- 
horse. One way will get your name in the 
paper. The other will win you votes and 
the respect of your colleagues.” 

Cart chose the workhorse route. Today, 
while noisier colleagues are pontificating, he 
is most likely to be found in the Congres- 
sional Library. Studying intimate details of 
some proposed bill, he works up to 12 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, sifting out the chaff, 
extracting the essence. In committee he may 
sit, forgotten, through a 3-hour session while 
others wrangle. Then in perhaps 25 words 
he will point out precisely what must be done 
and why. 

At the one-room school he attended in 
Arizona, CarRL was a star pupil. He had a 
consuming curiosity about everything, espe- 
cially faraway place. In those years it was 
the custom for towns and States to advertise 
for farmers to come and settle. Little Car. 
answered all the ads, got the free literature, 
absorbed every word. By age 10 he knew 
more about America than most adults. 

He loved to read serious books, especially 
history. One hot, humid day when he was 
helping get: in the alfalfa hay, Cart disap- 
peared. His father found him in the shade 
of a haystack reading volume 3 of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. With switch in hand 
the stern parent tested him to see how 
genuine his interest was. 

“Why did Rome fall?” : 

“Because,” the lad answered, “the people 
grew soft and pampered theirselfs.” 

It was a good answer, one that Senator 
HayYpDEN often meditates on today. 

At Stanford University Car. played cen- 
ter on the football team. Tall and proud in 
a stiff collar 4 inches high, with a middle- 
of-the-road hair part and a sultry lady- 
killer look in his eyes, he became a popular 
figure on campus. In 1899 he ran for the 
presidency of the student body against two 
classmates, one being Theodore Hoover, 
brother of Herbert. Friends told handsome 
Cart HAYDEN, “You'll win in a breeze.” 

He himself agreed, and in a burst of mod- 
esty said to Nan Downing, a fellow student 
whom he later married, “It would be un- 
seemly for either of us to support me. We 
must vote for one of my. opponents.” 

They did so, and Cart was defeated by 
two votes—the only election he has ever 
lost. Never since then has he underesti- 
mated an opponent. 

Back home in Arizona, Cart felt the call 
to politics and public service. He was 
elected county treasurer, then from 1907 to 
1912 served as county sheriff. The rough 
element in Maricopa County said at first 
that the college boy was too mild to be 
& law man. He managed to correct that 
impression. One day a notorious thug came 
to Phoenix, got liquored up, walked boldly 
into the new sheriff's office and announced 
that he could kill the biggest officer present. 
Cart, 6 feet and 220 pounds, stepped calmly 
from behind his desk. 

“Draw,” ordered the bully. 
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Sheriff Harpew drew—with a heavy open 
hand, He smacked the misguided badman 
right through the open door—then leaned 
out and grinned at the awed onlookers. 

In 1912, when Arizona became a State, 
Haypen was elected her first Congressman 
at Large. In Washington, a few years later, 
the ex-sheriff made friends with a young 
clerk in the Department of Justice named 
Ed Hoover. They talked shop, discussed 
methods of identifying criminals, compar- 
ing the old Bertillon method with the new 
fingerprint system. When friend Ed was 
made FBI chief in 1924, it was Car. whe 
helped push through a bill for $56,320 to 
start the Nation’s far-reaching fingerprint 
bureau. The two men remain good friends 
today. 

From the first, Haypen’s technique was to 
avoid the limelight and get the job done, 
without regard to credit or publicity. Then, 
from the lower house, he moved to the 
Senate in 1926. Since that time few bills 
of importance—particularly in the fields of 
reclamation, irrigation, agriculture, mining, 
and Federal highway building—have escaped 
his touch. 


Much of the colossal highway program. 


now underway, for instance, stems from his 
prophetic thinking. “Our Nation lives on 
wheels,” he says, “and good highways are 
almost as important as good homes.” 

Observers sometimes refer to the Arizonian 
as the Desert Fox. The story goes that Cal- 
vin Coolidge said it first when, in 1924, 
Haypen fought hard for the passage of the 
San Carlos Project Act, to open a new irri- 
gation enterprise in Arizona, including a 
huge dam. The act passed, but it seemed 
certain that the economy-minded President 
would kill it. Haypen and others tried to 
figure out a way to prevent the expected 
veto. Finally, HaypEN came up with an 
idea. 

His Arizona colleague, Senator Henry 
Ashurst, made an appointment with Coolidge 
at the White House. “Mr. President,” he 
said, “the great new dam in Arizona will be 
a thing of majestic beauty, the largest of its 
kind in the world, a showplace for centuries 
to come. We respectfully ask if we may 
name it in honor of you, sir.” We would like 
to call it Coolidge Dam.” 

Cal signed the bill. 

HAYDEN is also known as one of the friend- 
liest, Kindest men in Washington. When 
Harry Truman first turned up in Washington 
as Senator from Missouri, he was dubbed a 
“tool of the Pendergasts” and as such was so 
suspect that few Members of the Senate 
would even speak to him. Hypersensitive, 
the newcomer felt their coolness keenly. 
Then one morning in a Capitol hallway a 
tall, balding man approached him, stuck out 
his hand and said, “Welcome to Washington, 
Senator. I’m Haypen from Arizona, an old- 
timer here. Call on me for any help I can 
give you.” It was a gesture that Truman 
never forgot. 

In 1941, when the Senate Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram was set up, it was through a parlia- 
mentary maneuver suggested by Senators 
Hayden and Barkley that Harry Truman be- 
came chairman—a position that earned for 
him the national prominence which even- 
tually led him to the White House. 

Haypen has a marked aversion to fence- 
straddling. “I have found,” he says, “that 
you have to take a stand on every issue, not 
only for your conscience’ sake, but to avoid 
making a fool of yourself. If you inform 
yourself well and take a definite stand, both 
sides will respect you.” 


Arizona's big interests used to try to pres-. 


sure him occasionally. In one Case some 
utility companies had their employees and 
customers write him thousands of letters op- 
posing a pending utility bill. Haypen studied 
the matter, wrote back a short summary of 
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his reasons for favoring the bill, 

would not change. In the next pr ae 
vote plurality was the largest it 

been Ma 


Some have criticized Hayven, sa: 
as chairman of the Senate Appror 


Committee he is guilty of profligate 
They forget that his enenunttten ‘ate 


handles billions, he is metjculously thrifty. 
the type who goes through his offices turning 
off lights that have been left on—ang con. 
stantly concerned with finding ways to reduce 
national expenditures. “Give usa 
of world peace,” he says, “and we could 
Government spending in half.” . me 
On Senator HAYDEN’s 80th birthday last 
year a friend prepared a scroll thanking him 
for his decades of service. Space was left for 
25 signatures. But word got around, ang 
when the scroll reached HayYven it held 174. 
688 names, including that of Dwight p, 
Eisenhower. Not long before, Republican 
Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, had 
summed up the congressional sentiment to. 
ward HayYvENn by saying, “Some years ago 4 
man said to me that Cart Haypew knew more 
about the United States Government than 
any other individual. I have never been dis. 
posed to take exception to that observation, 
Harry Truman put it another way, whens 
newly elected Senator asked his advice on 
how best to do his job. “That's easy,” said 
Truman, “just watch Cart Haypen,” 


"make the overall policy. Actually, 





Civil Air Patrol Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Fri- 
day, August 1, 1958, which comments on 
the military as well as civilian impor- 
tance of the Civil Air Patrol: 

Crvi. Am Patron TRAINING 


These are busy days for the Civil Air 
Patrol. Over the weekend, Wilkes-Barre 
Squadron 205, of which Capt. Michael Solo- 
mon is commanding officer, will participate 
in Operation Pinpoint, a problem dealing 
with an enemy invasion of Y 
Although it has been in existence only $ 
years, Wilkes-Barre squadron, with 43 off- 
cers and 41 cadets, including 17 girls, has 
the distinction of being the outstanding unit 
in the Commonwealth. The training course 
of 30 months qualifies the individual fors 
place in civil or military aviation and bas 
an estimated value of $25,000. 
Now in its 17th year on a national level, 
CAP, the abbreviated form of Civil Air Patrol 
is one of the few organizations which have 
sought to devise and put into a pf 
grams to fit today’s teen-agers for ) 
of tomorrow. in the 


















CAP has been making itself felt 
continuing problem facing the Nawon © 
the shortage of scientists, engiz 
technicians. Eighty-six former CAP cade 
now are in the United States Air Fu 
Academy in Colorado. nous * 
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-being, growth, and prosperity are 
= eecea materially by air transpor- 
tation while the industry, one of the coun- 

largest, provides employment for more 
than 1 million men and women directly and 
more indirectly through its pur- 

from small business. . 

America’s world leadership depends largely 
on its progress in the air. Opportunity is 
knocking for youth in this field of endeavor. 
At the same time, there is a vital need for 

emphasis on technical education in 
, such as the Civil Air Patrol. _ 

It is cheering to note that’ Wilkes-Barre 

fs setting a stiff pace for Pennsylvania and 


America through Squadron 205. 


CC 


An Approach to Better Inter-American 
Relations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must fact, for years to come, a 
continuing struggle. 

The principles of our life and Govern- 
ment are under constant challenge. 
Every moment of disinterest and relaxa- 
tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
for a forward encroachment by inter- 
national Communists and their fol- 
lowers. 

The United States has just adopted 
the largest military budget in our peace- 
time history. We are all agreed we must 
be militarily strong to withstand any 
aggressive action, 

Yet the most distressing gains against 
tthe free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military attacks. 
The gains have been achieved by indirect 
means. 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world to 
effectively combat the Communist non- 

and indirect methods. 

It has been my belief the first place to 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin America. 
A strong and effective Western Hemi- 
Sphere will provide leadership and 
strong moral support for the rest of the 
free world. 

Furthermore, as individual Americans 
we must use our enthusiasm and zeal to 
os and broaden the base of accept- 

our principles - 
- . p ples of life and gov 


Our citizens have asked many times 
what can we do? There are many ways 
by which the individual ean help foster 
and improve better international rela- 
tions for os country, | 

a we have been very conscious 

a Particularly in my district. 

very g0od case in point is the pro- 

&ram instituted by the Coral Gables 
a Club under the very able leader-~ 

: o its immediate past president Mr. 

- C. Morris—related to our own efficient 

House tT, H. H. Morris. This 

People to people approach suggested and 
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carried on is the type of effort we must 
multiply a thousandfold. The benefits 
in understanding, good will, solidarity, 
better international relationship, and 
contribution to the preservation to our 
way of life are valuable and incalculable. 

In an article Serious Side, appearing 
in the Lionews of the Lions Club of 
Coral Gables, Fla., Joe Morris tells us 
what he and his club are doing—a very 
worthwhile effort, which I hereby com- 
mend for the consideration of all my 
colleagues: 

(The article follows.) 


Serious SIDE 
(By Joe Morris) 


The Vice President Nixon incidents in 
Lima, Bogotaé, and Caracas, three cities in 
South America, has started a lot of talk 
about Latin American relations by people 
who heretofore were limited in their concern 
in Latin affairs. 

Now interest is aroused because of the 
slap in the face that hurt our national pride. 
But there were others who were working on 
the problem before these incidents hap- 
pened. Some results should soon be evident 
with so many at work now. 

Two months ago I made a tour of South 
America and visited 9 countries and talked 
to many people wherever I went, especially 
to people in Lima and Bogota, because I 
was 3 days behind Mr. Nrxon in those cities 
and the headlines made the topic for talk. 

Returning to Miami, more than ever aware 
that something should be done, I asked five 
other businessmen in the aviation industry 
to meet together and try to formulate con- 
structive ideas to pass on to our congres- 
sional representatives and aid in solving the 
problem. 

Have you ever tried to study a complex 
problem the size of. inter-American affairs 
and then consolidate your thinking into 
words that can mean a real solution? Well, 
it ain’t easy. 

Our group has met four times, however, 
and some progress is being made, we hope. 
But the best part is we are not alone. 

The Festival of the Americas, a week or 
so ago brought representatives from 21 
Latin countries together in Miami, Fla. 
Those. 10 days of meeting each other—mak- 
ing friendships—and mixing customs was 
more than a miniature modulation, it was 
a strong surge forward. 

The festival was immediately followed by 
a 4-day meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Americas where delegates and 
observers from 15 Latin countries, several 
cities in Florida and Government officials 
from Washington actually met in luncheon 
and business sessions to pose the problems 
existing in their country and ours, and then 
they offered their recommendation for a 
solution. 

Again, this gigantic and complex problem 
cannot be solved in a day or two. 

Some time ago, President Eisenhower put 
forth a plan designed to place the individual 
in a position where he could help his Gov- 
ernment to better relations between coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

The plan was to have each city in the 
United States adopt a sister city in one of 
the Latin countries and interbreed with her 
to bring forth new conceptions of both our 
ways of life. 

The city-of Coral Gables accepted the 

and has adopted a sister city, 
Cartagena, Colombia. 

So now the Coral Gables Lions have a new 

sister. 


the elub adopted their sister, Santiago Club 
de Chile. But there is no desire to limit 
the size of the family. That’s what we want, 
more good relations. 
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The immediate task is to arouse enthusi- 


asm all over the United States for better 


inter-American relations—so it is recom- 
mended that one of the Coral Gables Lions 
project this year be: Start a campaign to 
get all the Lions Clubs in Florida to adopt 
a sister club in Latin America, do their best 
to help our Government improve inter- 
American affairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “We are the Gov- 
ernment, you and I.” 

Fellow Lions—if the problems are solved 
they will have to be solved by all of the 
United States Government—U-U-U-U-U and 
I. : 4 





Untruths on Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Mr. Joseph Alsop which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Saturday, August 2, 
1958: 


UNTRUTHS ON DEFENSE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 


The time has come, once again, to take a 
very grave step in this space. It is time to 
say quite bluntly that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is guilty of gross untruth con- 
cerning the national defense of the United 
States. 

The false claims were most succinctly put 
by the President himself in his last state of 
the Nation message. 

“We have now,” he told the country, “a 
broadly based and ffficient defensive 
strength, including a great deterrent power. 
But unless we act wisely and promptly, we 
could lose (the) capacity to deter attack or 
defend ourselves.” He then outlined the 
action he proposed to take and he con- 
cluded with this promise: “We intend to 
assure that our vigilance, power, and tech- 
nical excellence keep abreast of any realistic 
threat that we face.” 

Either the President was consciously mis- 
leading the Nation, or he silently decided to 
break his promise later on, or he has been 
misinformed about the facts. The third al- 
ternative is not only preferable; it is also 
highly probable. But that does not change 
the hard facts about which the President has 
been misinformed. Nothing will change 
them but a vastly greater national effort to 
‘keep abreast” of the “realistic threat we 
face.” 

The time of deadly danger will begin soon, 
during the period the Pentagon calls the 
gap—the years between 1960 through 1963 or 
1964. Massive orders for hardware must be 
placed immediately—indeed, they should 
have been placed last winter—if we are going 
to make the feeblest pretense of keeping 
abreast during the years of the gap. 

The prospective results of our present, fan- 
tastically inadequate effort were given fn de- 
tail in the last report In this space. They 
may be summarized as follows: a 

First, we shall retain a modest margin of 
superiority in manned bombers throughout 
the years of the gap—unless the Kremlin puts 
its new, very long-range, supersonic jet 
bomber into early production, as must of 
course be expected. (It is not expected by 
the administration, but all the administra- 
tion's expectations are based on the kind of 
reading of the grim intelligence that expe- 
rience has repeatedly warned against. ) 
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Second, the NATO estimates give the So- 
viets a strength.in air defense that is at least 
two times, if not 3 or 4 times greater than 
our own air-defense strength; and this wide 
margin of superiority will be maintained 
throughout the years of the gap. This 
means, of course, that the balance of manned 
bomber strength must be weighed in favor 
of the Soviets; for our manned bombers are 
now increasingly vulnerable to interception 
by the more advanced defensive weapons. 

Third, we shall be sending a few inter- 
mediate range missiles to our NATO allies in 
the gap years. Meanwhile, the Soviets will 
acquire between 1,000 and 2,000 ballistic mis- 
siles with suitable ranges to neutralize or de- 
troy all our overseas air bases, on which the 
striking power of our manned bomber force 
heavily depends. And fourth, the United 
States versus U. S. S. R. score in operational 
intercontinental missiles in the gap years will 
be United States 0 ICBMs versus U. S. S. R. 
100 ICBMs in 1959; United States 30 ICBMs 
versus U. S. S. R. 500 ICBM’s in 1960; United 
States 70 ICBMs versus U.S. S. R. 1,000 ICMBs 
in 1961; United States 130 ICBMs (plus a few 
submarine-borne Polaris, perhaps) versus 
U.S. S. R. 1,500 ICMBs in 1962; and United 
States 130 ICBMs (plus more Polaris) versus 
U.S. S. R. 2,000 ICMB’s in 1963. 

Furthermore, only a few score more of the 
Navy's Polaris missiles will alter the balance 
in 1964, And the first solid-fueled Minute- 
man missile, on which the Pentagon is gam- 
bling the American future, cannot possibly 
be ready for operational use before the end 
of 1963 or early 1964. It will probably be 
later than this. 

If this is “keeping abreast,” one would like 
to know how the administration defines 
“falling behind.” The effect of the present 
policy is indisputable. It will allow the 
Soviets to gain an overwhelming superiority 
in overall nuclear striking power. And if 
anyone wonders what results to expect from 
this kind of Soviet superiority, it is only 
necessary to look back a few years, to the 
last time this repgrter took the same grave 
step of charging official untruth about the 
national defense. 

This was when the egregious“Louis A. 
Johnson was swearing he was “only cutting 
fat, not muscle.” The Truman-Louis John- 
son disarmament policy ended in the Korean 
war. But at least President Truman and 
Louis Johnson then had the excuse that 
the United States still possessed a virtual 
monopoly of nuclear striking power. 

Now we are ‘flaccidly letting the Soviets 
gain an overwhelming superiority in this 
crucial area where once we enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly. We are doing this, moreover, after 
abandoning superiority to the Soviets in al- 
most all other arms areas. Can any sane 
man suppose that this folly is not im- 
measurably more dangerous than the fol- 
lies of Louis Johnson or can any sane man 
seriously suppose that the end-result will 
not be immeasurably more terrible? At this 
instant, the last chance to save ourselves is 
slipping through Our hands, 





Mr. Missile of the Cape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to include two news 
items from today’s New York Times. 
First, a story on Mr. Missile of the Cape, 
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Mr. Byron G. MacNabb, and second, a 

note on Atlas men doing a 3-day data 

study. They follow: 

Mr. MISSILE OF THE CAPE: ByRON GORDON 
MacNaBB 


Byron Gordon MacNabb is Mr. Mac to 
thousands of rocket buffs on and around 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. But an equally apt 
name might be Mr. Missile. Nobody on or 
off the cape is a better symbol of a new 
order of Ameritans—the Missile Men. 

Officially, Mr. Mac is operations manager 
for Convair-Astronautics at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center. The center’s headquar- 
ters are at Patrick Air Force Base, 18 miles 
south of the cape. Convair has an office in 
the Starlite Motel between the two. But 
Mr. Mac is most often in his green “hard 
hat” and weathered field jacket, directing 
things at the Atlas launch area on the cape. 

Convair is prime contractor on the Atlas. 
This is the Nation’s first intercontinental 
ballistic missile. In its full-powered three- 
engined conformation, it made its first suc- 
cessful flight Saturday evening. - 

Several hours later, Mr. Mac was presid- 
ing at a celebration and chuckling over how 
the Atlas-B (the two-engined forerunner 
was the Atlas-A) had roared from its pad, 
accelerated toward 15,000 miles an hour, and 
hit “right in the pickle barrel” some 2,000 
or 2,500 miles downrange in the South At- 
lantic. Eventually, he and his 900 col- 
leagues hope to fly their “bird” the full 
ICBM distance of 6,325 statute miles. 


WORKS HARD, PLAYS HARD 


Mr. Mac plays as hard as he works. On a 
Sunday afternoon, in his home with its 
backyard right on the Banana River, he will 
do the following things in any order: 

Cast for a sea trout (spotted weakfish) 
right off his own dock; go into the house for 
a drink and to explain to a caller the in- 
tricacies of a rate gyro (an instrument gov- 
erning the speed of correction of a deviation 
in course); and stomp outside again to im- 
prove the house’s drainage system with a 
shovel. 

He is quick-moving, sharp-witted, good- 
natured—and, above all, dedicated to his 
work. For a while he stopped getting hair- 
cuts between preparations for an Atlas fir- 
ing’ and the real thing. Once he went 6 
weeks. A secretary chided him, so he gave 
that one [superstition] up. 

Instead, he had-symbolic missiles painted 
on his helmet. Each success meant a halo 
added to one of the symbols; each failure, a 
puff of smoke. Even after Saturday, the 
haloes were still outnumbered. by the puffs— 
but the haloes were gaining. 

He was born August 14, 1910, in Gary, Ind. 
The stocky Atlas boss attended New York 
Military Academy at Cornwall, N. Y., Rose 
Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and the Illinois Institute of Technology at 
Chicago. 

EX-FURNACE FOREMAN 

For 13 years before World War II, he 
worked for the Carnegie Steel Corp. at South 
Chicago. He was general foreman in the 
blast furnace department when he entered 
the Navy. 

He served as an ordnance officer on air- 
craft carriers, with shore duty in research 
and development at the Navy Air Test Cen- 
ter, Patuxent River, Md. There he won a 
Presidential citation for development of an 
antikamikaze weapon for use against Japa- 
nese suicide planes: He took part in the 
first firing of a ballistic missile from a ship 
at sea, the carrier Midway. 

From 1948 to 1955 he had research and 
operations with the Sandia Corp., the Pull- 
man Standard Car Co., and the Cambridge 
Corp. With the latter, he was field 
tions mahager on the hydrogen bomb pro- 
gram at the Atomic Energy Grounds 
in the South Pacific, He joined Convair- 
Astronautics in February 1955, 


cago. Their daughter, Doris Ann, ig & secre. 
tary in New York. The MacNabbs live in 
Cocoa Beach at the foot of Fourth 

just west of Route AlA. But the exact aq. 
dress, according to anyone but Mr. Mac him. 
self, is 398 MacNabb Parkway. 


ATLAS MEN Start 3-Day Data Stupy—Inrrmy, 
3-ENGINE LAUNCHING BELIEVED Sarispac. 
torY—ICBM Goes 2,500 Mrzs 


Air Force generals on opposite coasts of 
the country Kept in close touch yesterday in 
the wake of the first successful firing of g 
three-engined Atlas intercontinental ballis. 
tic missile from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

It was understood that Maj. Gen, Bernard 
A. Schriever, Chief of the Air Force 
Missile Division in Inglewood, Calif., and 
Maj. Gen. Donald N. Yates, commander of 
the Air Force Missile Test Center, with head- 
quarters at Patrick Air Force Base, south of 
Canaveral, were more than satisfied by the 
flight Saturday night. 

The generals conferred by telephone to 
determine what additional details of the 
test, and its significance, should be an- 
nounced officially. ; 

Meanwhile, the Convair-Astronautics fir. 
ing crew that fired the 80-foot Atlas-B “right 
into the pickle barrel” was taking it easy 
teday after a celebration last night. 


EIGHTY-HOUR CLUB IN SESSION 


But other Convair personnel were on the 
job. These included the “Eighty-Hour 
Club,” made up of engineers and technicians 
who start poring over telemetered data 
from the moment a missile is fired. It was 
their preliminary report at T plus 3 hour 
that led to the original enthusiasm. The 
complete data evaluation will take more 
than 3 days. ‘ 

Also working at the cape yesterday was the 
host in the Saturday night festivities— 
Byron G. McNabb. The party began at the 
motel where Convair has its office, and con- 
tinued at his home. Mr. McNabb is chief 
of operations for the Atlas project. 

The Atlas-B is propelled by two boosters, a 
sustainer, and two small vernier engines, 
The boosters and sustainer are ignited to- 
gether. The boosters drop off, leaving the 
sustainer to continue. + The verniers provide 


the final adjustment to the velocity for ac- - 


curate delivery. 

The Atlas-B flew on about 150,000 pounds 
of thrust in each booster, 60,000 in the sus- 
tainer, and 1,000 in each vernier. The dis- 
tance of about 2,500 miles was kept short of 
the full ICBM range of 6,325 miles by incom- 
plete fueling. 

Originally, the thrust pattern of the Atlas 
(in the A series) was 135,000 pounds for each 
booster, 100,000 for the sustainer, and for 
each vernier, 1,000 pounds, 





A Matter of Life or Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over Krebiozen, a new drug, 
as outlined in previous articles listed @ 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 
pages A4957, A5370, and _ has 
touched off a furore both in m« 
layman circles; since the release 01 # 
book treating with this subject, A 
of Life or Death, written by 









Bailey, and published by Putnam, 






: August § 


His wife is the forme: Iris L. Cook, of Chi. 
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This concern is one of the oldest and 
respected publishing companies in 
ted States, and enjoys a reputa- 
tion of only publishing books which must 
be proved, truthful in every degree, par- 
ticularly in the field of medical science 
ona controversial subject—one as serious 
as krebiozen. 

The recent release of the book resulted 
in the unanimous approval of the re- 
viewers as to the treatment of the con- 
troversy and the favorable reviews rec- 
ommending the book to the reading pub- 
lic as interesting and informative. 

“From the reviewers’ standpoint, if the 

book gets wide reading, the repercus- 
sions will be great,” comments Robert S. 
Keckner, Chicago Sun Times, April 6, 
1958. 
In view of these developments, Con- 
gress should do something about this 
question in the public interest—a con- 
gressional investigation would force the 
American Medical Association to change 
its stubborn attitude against an intel- 
ligent and scientifically controlled study 
to determine officially the value of Kre- 
biozen in cancer treatment. Present 
public appeal and the results of Dr. An- 
drew Ivy’s experimental research, to- 
gether with the favorable reports of the 
200 physicians who administered the 
drug to their patients and reported the 
progressive observations of its successful 
effects in a personally prepared report 
to the Krebiozen Foundation. 

Surely in the face of this overwhelm- 
ing evidence of Krebiozen’s activity, the 
American Medical Association cannot 
honestly disregard and with a disinterest- 
ed attitude stubbornly refuse Dr. Andrew 
Ivy's request for fair play and a chance to 
prove its medical worth. In the interest 
of humanity, the AMA should cooperate 
and welcome this opportunity to recheck 
its previous evaluations. of Krebiozen. 

Otherwise, Congress must initiate its 
unpleasant prerogative and investigate 


this organized conspiracy of a few offi- _ 


cials to suppress the freedom of research 
in the field of medical science. . 

The following articles pointedly show 
the future trend of the public attitude 
on this question. The men of the press 
specializing in evaluating the books of 
our time are equipped by their. special 
talents to recognize an honest issue re- 
gardless of their personal opinions. It 
is evident that their comments on the 
treatment of the subject matter by 
Herbert Bailey is not only interesting but 
would also exert a persuasive influence 
upon public opinion: : 

‘ A Marrer or LIFE OR DEATH 

ere are a few representative newspaper 
oe which Herbert Bailey’s book, A Ma - 
- = Life or Death, has received thus far. 

e - een ae that more are to fol- 
a of its being one of the 
egal books ever Publisiied, and ra 
“ ject which has torn the medical and 
a ae apart, it is highly significant that 
seaven Matter of Life or Death has not 

even one unfavorable review. 


As one of our review ~ \ 
might be ers has told us: “You 


» €ven though several 
Ripulator medical groups are 


Suppress the book. It answers all the really 
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important questions about a national scan- 
dal any reviewer, medical or otherwise, 
would wish to know. You don't have to have 
much medical or scientific knowledge to 
know that the facts glare out at you and are 
undeniably true. ‘ 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
New Yorks, N. Y. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 
6, 1958] 
Two ABSORBING BooKs ON CANCER, ONE 
BRISTLING WITH CONTROVERSY 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey; There Is an Answer to Cancer, by 
Dr. Leonard B. Goldman) 

(By Robert S. Kleckner) 


It can be forecast with almost certainty 
that if Herbert Bailey’s new book on Krebio- 
zen, the controversial cancer drug gets wide 
reading, repercussions will be great. 

It also can be forecast definitely if Dr. 
Leonard B. Goldman’s work hits large cir- 
culation many fears about cancer will be 
allayed and more lives will be saved by con- 
ventional treatments. 

The first book tells the amazing story of 
Chicago’s internationally known researcher, 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, who because of his cham- 
pioning Krebiozen as biologically active and 
worthy of further study in management of 
cancer, has become to his partisans a martyr 
persecuted by the Chicago Medical Society, 
the American Medical Association and others. 
To some he has become almost a crackpot. 

There is no question Bailey has done a 
devastating job of presenting dramatically 
what he set out to do, attempting to bolster 
these theses: 

1. Businessmen and one official of the AMA 
sought to gain financial control of Krebio- 
zen, 

2. Because of failure 
against Ivy and the drug. 

3. The official got support from AMA staff 
men, 

4. Krebiozerni was damned before it had a 
chance in the professional eye because it 
was unintentionally announced in lay rather 
than scientific publications. 

5. A concerted campaign by organized 
medicine forced reputable doctors to change 
testimony about the drug and prevented 
others from testing it. 

6. This campaign has even carried to Gov- 
ernment circles in Washington. 

Principals involved have at least to their 
satisfaction denied the charges—but not to 
Bailey’s and many others over the country 
who are convinced that Krebiozen has been 
of benefit. 

Much of the Krebiozen story in this latest 
book has been told but Bailey makes one 
wonder anew not only about the possible 
worth of the drug but whether the material 
developed by Dr. Steven A. Durovic dis- 
placed Yugoslav physician who came to Chi- 
cago has really had a proper chance for 
widespread controlled testing. 

New statistics are presented to show that 
since the drug had first trials beginning 
in 1949 with hopeless cancer patients, it 
has been used by some 200 doctors and sev- 
eral clinics experimentally on about 1,500 
sufferers, with more than 50 percent having 
pain relieved, cancers diminishing, and 
many still alive, several back at their jobs 
after being on their deathbeds, 

This would be in direct contradiction to 
early findings of an AMA committee which 
held the drug worthless after_a review of the 
first 100 cases treated. If there had been 
any improvement, AMA witnesses later said, 
it might have been due to natural remis- 
sions of cancer, admittedly unusual even in 
medical circles. 

Bailey’s book is thought-provoking. How- 
ever, organized medicine as such is likely 
to continue to disregard the charges, having 


they conspired 


‘ 
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taken the position that nothing relative 
to Krebiozen has changed since its early 
investigation. 

As to Dr. Goldman’s book, no facts pre- 
sented are controversial. 

He does a masterful job of telling in 
simple language the signs of various cancers 
and what can be done not only for treat- 
ment as recognized by the medical profes- 
sion, but how many cancers may be pre- 
vented. 

One excellent chapter is devoted to simple 
questions and answers which concern every- 
one. 





{From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of May 17, 
1958 } 


MATTER OF LIFE OR DEATH 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey) 


Herbert Bailey, veteran medical reporter 
and general champion of suppressed causes, 
goes to work with the firm touch of a master 
surgeon as he brings to life the incredible 
story of Krebiozen, a drug intended by its 
discoverers to alleviate the ravages of cancer 
in humans. 

Presenting what he calls incontrovertible 
evidence of its effectiveness in many cases, 
Bailey excoriates the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Cancer Society, ac- 
cuses their leaders of not only persecuting 
the Yugoslav doctor and his American asso- 
ciate but of sabotaging the use of Krebiozen 
in a determined campaign, both political and 
medical, to suppress any approval of this 
amazing drug. 

Now, 8 years after its discovery, there is 
evidence that public opinion is beginning 
to assert itself. Opponents now ere giving 
way to the people’s demand that Krebiozen, 
or any other efficaceous drug for cancer, be 
given a chance to show what it can do, freed 
from opposition of a group of kingmakers 
who ought to be champions of any remedy 
that lessens the ills to which man is subject. 
[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 

Florida Magazine of May 25, 1958] 


New Hope ror CANCER 
(A Matter of Life or Death—Herbert Bailey) 


(By Ruth Smith, Florida magazine books 
editor) 


If you would canvass any group of people 
to discover the disease they hold in the 
greatest dread, you would probably find that 
it was cancer. 

The reason, of course, is that because so 
often this disease is not discovered in early 
stages when it is possible to arrest its 
course, a cancer victim usually feels that his 
case is hopeless. 

Many times there have been news stories 
that someone has at last discovered a cancer 
cure. The medical profession, justifiably 
cautious, has not accepted these cures until 
they have undergone long and exacting 
tests. 

A new book which came out April 7 tells 
the fantastic yet purportedly true account 
of the discovery and development of an 
effective anticancer agent, krebiozen, and 
the courageous fight of the discovers of their 
allies for its acceptance. 

The book, A Matter of Life or Death, is by 
Herbert, Bailey, a veteran reporter who has 
worked for newspapers in North Carolina, 
Nashville, and Chicago. At one time he was 
radio and dramatic critic for Billboard. 

AMA DENOUNCED 

In July 1952, he first became interested 
in krebiozen, which has been termed a 
“natural immunity” agent against_ cancer 
and was discovered in 1949 by Dr. Stevan 
Durovic, former assistant professor at the 
University of Belgrade Medical School. 

Since then Krebiozen has been tested by 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, eminent cancer re- 
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searcher, formerly a director of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society and now head of the de- 
partment of clinical science, University of 
Illinois Medical Schoél. 

Bailey scathingly denounces certain 
high officials of the American Medical 
Association who, he maintains, have falsified 
and suppressed favorable evidence of 
krebiozen. 

He calls for a congressional investigation 
of the AMA outlining with documentary 
proof the suppression and reprinting sworn 
testimony given at the Illinois State legisla- 
tive hearing on krebiozen in 1953-54. 

Mr. Bailey states: “The American Cancer 
Society owes it to the American people 
whence it receives all its funds to settle the 
controversy once and for all.” 

The society is now considering Dr. Ivy’s 
proposal. The AMA refused a similar pro- 
posal by Dr. Ivy. 





[From the Miami (Fla.) News of April 27, 
1958] 


InsIpE Srory or Druc To Curs CANCER 
(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey) 

(Review by Jack Oswald) 


This is the story of the research, skuldug- 
gery, slandering, greed, egotism, and altruism 
that were unleased when the medical and 
financial world learned of a drug that might 
control cancer. 

Subtitled “The Incredible Story of Kre- 
biozen,” the book tells how a Yugoslav scien- 
tist arrived in Chicago in 1950 with a sub- 
stance isolated from horses’ blood. The 
chemical was the result of the physician's 
search for a growth inhibitor he hoped would 
stop cancer-cell multiplication. 

Three years later, Krebiozen was the sub- 
ject of a legislative investigation involving 
the American Medical Association, eminent 
doctors, Senators, the FBI, businessmen and 
cancer victims. Author Bailey writes a med- 
ical cloak-and-dagger tale to satisfy the most 
cynical observers of this business of science. 





[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of June 
2, 1958] 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey) 

A writer with a newspaperman’s back- 
ground of appreciation of the laws of libel, 
Herbert Bailey, includes in these pages a 
compilation of information and facts, which 
had it not been carefully weighed, investi- 
gated and backed by actuality and proof 
could bring about serious repercussions for 
the writer. : 

Why should the American Medical Associa- 
tion, or certain members of that group at- 
tempt to block the progress of research, by 
nonrecognition, of what could be the possible 
answer to humanities’ most dread disease— 
cancer? Part, if not all the answers are here 
recorded. 

For 6 years past Dr. Andrew Ivy, tireless 
medical researcher, interested only in the 
welfare of his fellow men, has led a cry in 
the wilderness on behalf of the cancer drug 
Krebiozen. His criest have reverberated 
against the bastion walls of the principal 
walls of the principal group behind the med- 
ical profession—the AMA. To their cries for 
proof he has added proof upon proof of the 
greatness of the drug’s work. 

Hertbert Bailey has replied to the opposi- 
tion here as in his original book K-Rebiozen 
of several years back, to some of the intrigues 
motivating this disregard by the AMA or its 
specific members. 





[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1958] 
Books—AUTHORS 
Krebiozen, as a natural immunuity agent 
against cancer, has been the subject of dis- 
agreement in the medical profession since its 
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discovery in 1949. In A Matter of Life and 
Death, Herbert Bailey gives an account of 
the discovery and development of the sub- 
stance and tells of the fight of the discover- 
ers and their allies for its acceptance. He 
denounces certain high officials of the 
American Medical Association, who, he main- 
tains, have falsified and suppressed favorable 
evidence of the material. The book will be 
published April 7 by Putnam. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 13, 1958] 


CaNcER Druc FicHT AIRED; HANDBOOK 
RECOMMENDED—CURE HANDLING STIRRED 
TEMPEST—INFORMATIVE NEW VOLUME Ex- 
CELLENT FOR LAYMAN 

(By Campbell Moses, M. D., Director, Addison 
H. Gibson Laboratory, University of Pitts- 
fiburgh School of Medicine, and past presi- 
dent, Allegheny County unit, American 
Cancer Society) 

Subtitled The Incredible Story of Kre- 
biozen, A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey is a reporter’s dramatic account of 
the chain reaction in American medicine 
following the 1951 public introduction of a 
new and controversial drug for the treat- 
ment of cancer. wd 

This drug, Krebiozen, was developed by 
Yugoslav Dr. Stevan Durovic and first 
studied in the United States by a front-rank 
scientist, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, distinguished 
professor of physiology and vice president of 
the University of Illinois. 

March 26, 1951, in Chicago, at a meeting 
called by Dr. Ivy to present a cautious pre- 
liminary report to the physicians who had 
been cooperating in the Krebiozen study, an 
unauthorized publicity release stated: 

“The battle of medical science to find a 
cure for cancer achieved its realization today. 
* * * Cancer need no longer signify certain 
and inevitable death.” 

This release, supposedly with the prestige 
of Dr. Ivy behind it, was worldwide front- 
page news. 

Medical scientists’ reaction to this an- 
nouncement was one of critical dismay. And 
in the events that followed Dr. Ivy was 
dropped as vice president and Dr. George D. 
Stoddard resigned as president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Ivy was suspended 
from the Chicago Medical Society and the 
American Medical Association became em- 
broiled in a violent and continuing contro- 
-versy. 

The author, a strong supporter of Dr. Ivy's 
actions in this controversy, ably presents the 
events in dramatic, narrative fashion. Ex- 
cept for Dr. Ivy, none of the individuals or 
groups involved escaped unscathed and the 
American Medical Association is especially 
scarred in this account. 

Despite the evident bias of the author, the 
book is a most_interesting account of the 
maelstrom of events that can becloud the 
scientific issues when an exciting new obser- 
vation is first presented in an unconven- 
tional way. 

The sobering thesis of the book is that the 
unconventional presentation of an unortho- 
dox idea may prevent ite careful scientific 
appraisal even when the stakes are as high as 
they are in achieving the control of cancer. 

There Is an Answer to Cancer, by Leonard 
B. Goldman, M. D., is a smal] volume, written 
to provide the public with accurate answers 
about cancer. It is both informative and 
delightful in its approach. 

The author faces many questions that are 
frequently asked and answers them frankly 
and with excellent descriptive detail. 

While all physicians will not agree with all 
the author’s recommendations,. a successful 
effort is made to present the alternative 
methods of treatment in an unbiased 
manner. 

The book is highly recommended as an 
interesting volume with accurate answers 
cancer. : 






August § 
[From the Northwest Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark., of May 30, 1958] 
Ficot Over KREBIOZEN Makes Tans 
“9 BIZARRE Tazg 
(By Allan Gilbert, Jr.) 
(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey) 


Controversy and conflicting 5s 
cerning Krebiozen, an agent he ao boo 
of cancer, continue today on only slightly 
less bitter a plane than during the early 
stages of what has become a protracted war 
between its proponents and the American 
Medical Association. 

Herbert Bailey, a professional 
with a long background of newenee 
magazine work, has compiled the story vf 
this running battle. 

The facts as set forth in his book point to 
an incredible conspiracy in which the AMA 
hierarchy has deliberately misled not the 
public but its own members as well. 
indicates from testimony at several 
on the drug that the motive behind this 
conspiracy has been a grab at control of 
the manufacture of Krebiozen. 

It is hard to believe that the American 
Medical Association would purposely prevent 
the distribution and use of an agent that has 
promise of providing a cure for cancer. Yet, 
according to: the mountain of facts in this 
book, it is this feeling that has enabled the 
AMA to accomplish this very thing. Too 
many persons, Bailey contends, feel that the 
AMA obviously wouldn’t be a party to the 
deliberate suppression of a possible cancer 
cure, and hence ignore the accusations. 

Whether this is the actual situation or not 
is a moot question. But the contention 
makes one of the most bizarre stories ever 
to see print. ; 

Bailey starts out with the original theory 
behind the discovery of Krebiozen by a dis- 
tinguished Belgrade doctor, Stevan Durovic, 
He traces experiments carried on in South 
America, where Dr. Durovic took exile resi- 
dence during the war, and explains how a 
substance known as Krebiozen was isolated 
and found to be effective in control of cancer 
on animals. 

The next step was Dr. Durovic's trip to the 
United States where he gained support for 
research and experiment with the drug from 
a number of persons including Dr, Andrew 
Ivy, vice president of the University of 
Tllinois. 

Use of the drug was finally undertaken and 
the results amazed those in charge. Dr. Ivy 
helped set up a thorough trial and became 
convinced that there was great merit in the 
substance. It not only alleviated pain in 
many terminal cases of cancer, but in some 
caused the cancer to disappear entirely. 

Dr. Ivy prepared to expand the testing 
phase of the drug in 1951, but an overzealous 
press agent released a story that Dr. Ivy was 
announcing a cancer “cure.” This created 
a serious ethical problem. Then, too, the 
wheels of économics had begun to turn with 
several persons seeking to gain the obviously 
valuable rights to the manufacture of the 
drug. 

Dr. Durovic refused to grant rights to any- 
one until Krebiozen had been proven effée- 
tive and medically acceptable. This 
an impasse. is 

At about this point a member high in AMA 
circles instigated a quick and, to 
all evidence, cursory look at Krebiogen and 
had an article prepared for the AMAe ee 
nal to the effect that the drug was 
This article, according to Bailey, was 
by a doctor who had had no actual 
ence with the drug. ae 

Dr. Ivy attempted to set the record straight 
in the light of research to that date and 
his vice presidency at Illinois and his 
bership in the AMA as a result. Bven ti 
president of ‘the University of Illinois was 
unseated in the controversy. om 
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A hearing by the Illinois Legislature was 
virtually pigeonholed by delaying tactics of 
the AMA legal staff, which refused to permit 
a conclusion to the hearings. A proposed 

onal investigation was nipped by 

the death of Senator Tobey of New Hamp- 

shire, who had become convinced that some- 
was wrong somewhere, 

Tobey, aware of the powerful AMA lobby 
in Washington, quietly secured an investi-~ 

tor from the Department of Justice. This 
man found the same facts that are outlined 
py Bailey, and turned them over to Tobey 
shortly before he died. Senator BRICKER as- 
sumed chairmanship of the committee that 
had been headed by Tobey and carefully ig- 
nored the investigator’s report. 

Drew Pearson ran a series of articles on the 
report and finally a hearing was forced. 
However, the investigator was not called as 
a witness and Krebiozen was carefully side- 
— investigator shortly, according to 
Bailey, lost his job. 

Bailey carried the fantastic story into 1957, 
a time in which Dr. Ivy was succeeding in 
his attempts to duplicate Krebiozen himself 
as a final step in the scientific proof of the 
drug’s worth. : 

But even Bailey’s story has its contradic- 
tions. 

A Fayetteville doctor reports that he wrote 
inquiring about Krebiozen for one of his 
patients and was informed the cost would 
run almost $50 a day, indefinitely. 

Bailey quoes the principals in the fight 
to have Krebiozen recognized as saying on 
numerous occasions that they have never 
charged a penny for the drug and that they 
have never authorized any doctor, anywhere, 
to charge for the drug. 

And so it goes. 

Whether Krebiozen is a “quack” cure, or 
the real answer to control of cancer will never 
be decided on a book review page. But the 
story of this drug and the tangled web into 
which it has fallen makes one of the most 
interesting tales of intrigue you'll run across. 
And it will provide a great deal of food for 
thought. ‘ 





[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of May 
25, 1958] 


In a scathing denunciation of certain high 
Officials of the AMA, Herbert Bailey charges 
that the medical men have falsified and sup- 
pressed favorable evidence-of the anticancer 
substance, Krebiozen, and calls for a con- 
gressional investigation in his new book, A 
Matter of Life or Death.\ Author of nu- 
merous medical articles, Bailey has spent 6 
years accumulating evidence, both pro and 
con, and now believes Krebiozen’s efficiency 
is 80 overwhelming it can no longer be chal- 
lenged. 

[From the United Press Book Review of April 
20, 1958] . 


. The sensational pro side of the long-con- 
tinuing controversy over Krebiozen, a chemi- 
eal substance used in treatment of cancer, is 
minutely detailed in A Matter of Life or 
Death, by Herbert Bailey. 

Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
biozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of can- 
cer. He charges that certain officials of the 
American Medical Assiciation conspired 
against Krebiozen and asks for a@ congres- 
sional, investigation of the AMA. 
ae is charge was made first before the Illi- 
a State legislative commission which in- 
me eee the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 

1954. It was the basis of Bailey’s first 

on the subject, Krebiozen—Key to 
Cancer? published in 1955. 

sae is the basis of his second book which 

includes charges made since against 
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some medical men and medical organizations 
by Krebiozen proponents. 

Bailey reports on the treatment of 1,500 
far-advanced cancer patients by more than 
200 physicians, all members of the American 
Medical Association. He says Krebiozen 
showed favorable results in half these 
patients. 

Bailey formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


[From the International News Service] 
Cancer Druc Tirr ON AGAIN 
(By Patricia McCormack) 


New Yorx.—The long controversy over a 
hotly disputed cancer drug broke out again 
Saturday with the publication of an explo- 
sive report on it. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publisher of the new 
book, A Matter of Life or Death, claimed that 
author Herbert Bailey presents documentary 
evidence that the drug—Krebiozen—has 
helped 50 percent of the 9,800 patients who 
have taken it. - 

The drug has not been accepted by the 
American Medical Association, the American 
Cancer Society or by most leading cancer 
scientists—who rely on an independent AMA 
investigation in 1951 which found the treat- 
ment of no value. 

However, Bailey’s book revolves about one 
highly respected scientist, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
who has backed Krebiozen since the early 
fifties—after watching it used on dying can- 
cer patients. 

Dr. Ivy is head of the department of clini- 
cal science at the University of Illinois 
medical school and a former American Can- 
cer Society director. Before his endorse- 
ment of Krebiozen, he had been slated for a 
much bigger post at the university. 

In A Matter of Life or Death, Bailey calls 
for a congressional investigation of the 
American Medical Association, which, ac- 
cording to the publisher, has suppressed facts 
about Krebiozen. 

Bailey says the reason for such an investi- 
gation is the fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died and are dying of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved. 

Leo Brown, public relations director of the 
American Medical Association, meanwhile, 
told International News Service that the AMA 
has no comment on Bailey’s book—or the 
charges made in it. 

Bailey, a medical writer, spent 6 years ac- 
cumulating evidence, pro and con, on Kre- 
biozen, a treatment with a substance derived 
from horse blood. 

Critics of Krebiozen maintain that they 
have never been able to learn the exact 
chemical nature of the drug. They say that 
this, to some extent, places them at a dis- 
advantage when attempting to evaluate its 
effectiveness. “ 

But Badiley’s publisher said that the proof 
of Krebiozen’s efficiency against cancer is so 
overwhelming it can no longer be challenged. 

The mystery drug thought to regulate cell 
growth, was discovered in 1949 by Dr. Stevan 
Durovic, former assistant professor of med- 
icine at the University of Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia. 

It is taken from the blood of horses which 
have been previously injected with an anti- 
biotic substance. 

Bailey reports on 50 cancer cases treated 
with Krébiozen in which, he says, the pa- 
tients have survived 5 years or longer—the 
period ordinarily used in establishing 
whether there is a cure. 

In addition, the book's publisher says, 
there are “hundreds of 1-, 2-, 3- and 4- year 
cases in which the cancer has regressed or 
disappeared, or the progress of the disease 
has been halted consistently.” 
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[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of May 31, 1958] 
KERBIOZEN-CURE, QUACK? SCIENCE STILL 
Dorsn’t KNow 


(A Matter of Life and Death, the Incredible 
Story of Krebiozen, by Herbert Bailey) 


(By Edward Kintner) 


The first scene in this remarkable story 
is set in the council chamber of the city of 
Chicago, where a committee of the Illinois 
Legislature was to investigate the causes of a 
controversy over Krebiozen at the University 
of Illinois. This was in 1953 and the hear- 
ings were held intermittently over a period 
of a year. Unfortunately, the legislative 
committee did not end the controversy. 

Prominent men in the medical world have 
been involved in charges of conspiracy to 
control the distribution of this material for 
their own financial gain. Some have be- 
lieved that Krebiozen is of much value in 
the treatment of cancer. Others have seem- 
ingly been convinced that it is worthless and 
have roughly denounced it as a fake. The 
author has been interested in the controversy 
for several years and this is the second book 
he has published on the subject. This one 
apparently carries much of the material of 
the first, with the addition of the develop- 
ments of the past‘3 years. 

It is the story of many charges and coun- 
tercharges without any certain conclusions 
reached as to the value of the drug or the 
lack of it. It tells of Dr. Stevan Durovic, 
a Yugoslav physician who believed that since 
cancer is characterized by a wild growth of 
cells, that the body should develop in the 
blood an antigrowth,. substance that would 
be effective against cancer if it could be 
isolated. He tried to isolate this substance 
from cattle with actinomycosis a disease 
characterized by tumor formation, but was 
unsuccessful. He then tried horses that had 
been inoculated with the same fungus and 
this time he was able to secure minute 
amounts of what he thought to be the sub- 
stance he sought. It was tried on cancerous 
dogs and he found that their tumors shrank 
appreciably and in some cases, disappeared 
completely. Later it was given a trial on 
hopeless human cases. Some showed im- 
provement, others did not. Dr. Durovic did 
most of this work in Argentina, as World 
War II had forced him from his own coun- 
try. Later he came to Chicago with the hope 
of perfecting his methods and of having his 
material given a trial that would prove its 
worth. From there on the story reads like 
those involving hunting for pirate treasure, 
with their intrigues, plots, and threats, until 
one wonders if he is not concerned with 
underworld characters rather than with men 
interested in arriving at scientific truth. 

No claim is made that Krebiozen is a cure 
for cancer, but considerable evidence in the 
form of case histories is given to show some 
objective improvement in 50 percent or more 
of the cases treated. Some of the patients, 
in the last stages of the disease did not re- 
cover but were free from pain after treat- 
ment was begun. Others were much im- 
proved and continued as arrested cases while 
the injections were continued, and still 
others have been symptom-free for as long 
as 5 or 6 years. 

When one remembers turtle serum of 
some years ago and the many quack remedies 
that unscrupulous men have used to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the unfortunate 
victims of this disease, he is inclined to be 
skeptical of anything new. Nevertheless 
would it not seem like good sense to give 
this a carefully controlled trial and an un- 
biased evaluation, by competent doctors 
of unquestioned integrity? This seems to 
be the purpose of the author. 
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[From the Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post 
of April 4, 1958] 


(By Michael M. Gildea) 


Pain and death are much too personal sub- 
jects to permit logic and reason to prevail 
when medicine is discussed by laymen. 

The disease that today signifies pain and 
death to most people is cancer. With doctors 
estimating that 1 out of every 4 persons 
now living will develop cancer, a cure for 
this disease is one of the most sought after. 

One aspect of the search for a cancer cure, 
and possibly a preventive, deals with the 
controversial drug Krebiozen. 

Developed by Dr. Steven Durovic, a Yugo- 
slav working in Argentina, the drug was first 
brought to this country for testing in 1949. 
Since then it has been the subject of the 
most violent accusations and countercharges. 

Herbert Bailey, a reporter who has written 
a number of medical articles for popular 
magazines, has undertaken to chronicle the 
dramatic history of Krebiozen in A Matter 
of Life or Death. 

The author seeks to answer two basic ques- 
tions with this book: Can Krebiozen be of 
value in the treatment of cancer and have 
the results of investigations of its use been 
deliberately obscured? 

Evidence he presents apparently proves 
that, as a result of the attempts of pharm- 
aceutical firms to control the drug’s distri- 
bution, an organized compaign to discredit 
it was inaugurated. Charged with taking a 
dominant part in this campaign are a num- 
ber of officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The AMA has often been accused of enter- 
ing too eagerly into the field of politics 
and of failing to promote the interests of 
medical research. The evidence presented 
by Mr. Bailey seems to back up these accusa- 
tions. 

Obviously he is impressed with the results 
of the drug on a number of cancer patients 
and the volume includes a number of case 
histories. However, he refers to an AMA 
report tending to discredit the drug but fails 
to report its findings in the same detail. 

The real question raised by the publica- 
tion of this book, however, is that of the 
value of presenting such a discussion to 
the public in this manner. 

Admittedly, the development of a cancer 
cure is not only of interest but of impor- 
tance to everyone. But how much good is 
done by arousing the public with an essential, 
emotional appeal? 

Even though Mr. Bailey’s charges might be 
completely valid, just what is the value of 
stirring up the public with articles in mag- 
azines over a question that can only be set- 
tled by diligent scientific research and 
evaluation? 

Mr. Bailey feels the public and Congress 
should demand that the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration allow the manufacture 
and distribution of the drug. But what 
would be the value of an agency to regulate 
the production of drugs if it could be con- 
trolled by public hysteria? 

Perhaps of more value would be his sug- 
gestion of a congressional investigation of 
the AMA. He would have the probe delve 
into the group’s stand on health insurance, 
veterans hospitals, and other issues, as well 
as the Krebiozen controversy. 

Finally, and probably most pertinent, he 
would have the American doctors clean out 
their own house and wipe out the political 
intrigues of the AMA. 

After all, doctors are neither fools nor 
gods, but simply men with the training and 
experience to handle our medical problems 
for us. 

Public opinion has its value in forcing is- 
sues, but it does not seem to be the force 
needed to decide a controversy that must 
depend on an accurate analysis by medical 
experts. 
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Mr. Bailey’s book is valuable in that it 
presents readable and presumably accurate 
statements of one side of the story. It 
should not be accepted as the complete 
evaluation of the Krebiozen controversy. 


{From the Saturday Review of July 5, 1958] 
TRADEWINDS 7 


A Matter of Life and Death (Putnam), 
Herbert Bailey's second book on Krebiozen, 
the first one being published 3 years ago 
and entitled “Krebiozen—Key to Cancer?” 
(Saturday Review August 13, 1955). The 
pro-Krebiozen forces don’t bother with the 
question mark any more, and this current 
book is just as controversial a story as you 
could expect. What it boils down to, ac- 
cording to the author: A cure for cancer 
has been sabotaged by all the insidious 
power of the American Medical Association 
because some of its officials want control 
of it. Now: Is it a cure, has it been sabo- 
taged, or is it as ineffectual as the AMA 
declared some years ago? In any case, tead 
the book and find yourself in the midst of 
the hottest medical imbroglio since the 
Pharaohs started trepanning. 





[From the San Francisco Daily Commercial 
News] 
Booxs 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

Is there a cure for cancer? Of course 
not. Don’t be silly. Not for serious forms 
of cancer, anyway. 

For certain other forms—skin cancer, for 
example, yes. .Cure is possible in 85 per 
cent of the cases. But the possibilities of 
cure are limited, 

Are they? 

How about a little footnote? Perhaps all 
the facts are not in, perhaps all the truth 
is not known yet. I say ‘perhaps’. Nobody 
has a right to make any claims. 

This week a reputable New York pub- 
lisher—the ancient firm of G. P. Putnam 
Sons—has put on the stands a disturbing 
and challenging book. It is titled “A Matter 
of Life or Death: The Incredible Story of 
Krebiozen,” by Herbert Bailey. 

Now I am not saying the thesis of it. is 
right or wrong. I am only saying the merits 
of it should be carefully examined. First, 
because the author does not offer the drug 
(Krebiozen) as a “cure” for cancer. Second, 
because the American Medical Association 
has denounced it as worthless. Or at least, 
it did so several years ago. It has said very 
little about it lately. 

What makes A Matter of Life or Death 
absorbing reading, however is the amazing 
array of documented evidence it presents 
that many supposedly hopeless victims of 
cancer who have been treated with it are 
now living and well. 

Some of the curious angles of it are: 

The late Senator Brian McManon, Dem- 
ocrat, Connecticut, went on record as saying 
Krebiozen brought him freedom from pain 
and prolonged his life. His own physician 
said it diminished his cancer, but that so 
much of his body tisshe was destroyed be- 
fore it was administered that death was 
inevitable. 

McManHon was so impressed that he per- 
suaded Sam Rarsurn, Speaker of the House, 
to pass legislation granting the developer 
of it, Yugoslav physician Dr. Steven Duro- 
vic, permanent residence in this country. 

Seven caricer patients, reported in an is- 
sue of the AMA Journal to be dead or dying 
after the administering of Krebiozen, are 
still alive and well, Their affidavits cover 
two pages in the book. 

About 200 members of the American 
Medical Association have expressed faith in 
the drug. (A relatively small number, of 
course, out of the total.) 





August § 


The claim of some major h 
they have tested Ereblosen ot oa - 
of cases and found it worthless has 
denied by the Krebiozen Foundation on the 
ground that these hospitals never at 
time received a single ampule of the ane 

coe of America’s most 
medical scientists, a former director 
Naval Medical Research Teta - 
Bethesda, Md., and a former vice president 
of the University of Illinois, pr. Andrew 
has been driven into obscurity because 
insisted that the drug should have the Most 
exhaustive tests, not merely on hopeless 
terminal cases but on incipient cancers, : 

The defense of the possible Merits of 
of Krebiozen on the one hand by Drew 
Pearson, plus the magazines Pageant and 
Argosy, and the cry of “fake” on the other 
hand by publicists like Walter Winchell has 
only tended to becloud the whole issue, 

Author Baifey’s book would be more in- 
telligible if it had an index, A con 
book, without an index, is almost worthless, 
Names must be checked against names, facts 
against other facts. 

Not illogical, however, is the author's 
gestion that a Senate investigation is 9 
order. If the late Senator Toney ( 
lican, New Hampshire) had lived g little 
longer, he would have had it. 


[From Writer’s Digest of June-July 1958] 


Mr. Howard Cady, vice president and editor 
in chief, has a strong instinct for books that 
will please many people. He is partial to 
good solid Americana, to light, subtle humor, 
to distinguished biography, or to well au- 
thenticated readable books which convey im- 
portant information of help to the general 
reader. 

A good example of this last category is 
Herbert Bailey's new book, A Matter of Life 
or Death, dealing with aspects of cancer 
treatment which have aroused considerable 
opposition in some quarters. After careful 
investigation Putnam's published this title + 
in the belief that it may turn out to be one 
of the most important books of our time. 
If you have any reason to be interested in 
cancer, get this book. 


[From Argosy magazine of April 1958] 


Eprror’s Note.—A new book dealing with 
the highly controversial anticancer agent, . 
Krebiozen,-entitled A Matter of Life or 
Death, has recently hit the stalls. It is au- — 
thored by Herbert Bailey, who also penned 
the article about Long John Nebel on page 
24 of this issue. Bailey wrote the provoca- 
tive pieces on Krebiozen for Argosy last sum- 
mer. 

{From the Chicago Sunday American of May 
25, 1958] 
New Work Reviews KREBIOZEN PROGRES 
(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey) 
(Reviewed by Effie Alley) 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, the University of Ill 
nois’ internationally known ph 
continues to plug away at research on the 
controversial cancer drug, Krebiozen. 

And medical writer Herb Bailey continue 
to plug away at the American Medical Ass0- 
ciation for what he alleges are its persect- 
tions of Dr. Ivy and efforts to suppress the 
drug. 

In his new book A Matter of Life and 
Death he summarizes the material PB 
ously presented in his 1955 publication 
biozen—Key to Cancer? and brings the 
er up to date on Dr. Ivy’s later 

Among these is Ivy’s new 
what he claims is Krebiozen, , 
during 1956. Using basically the 
methods as Dr. Stevan Durovic, the 
discoverer, Ivy succeeded in 0 
40 horses miniseule amounts of & 
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which reports had the same antican- 
cer oh = nay original Krebiozen. 

As to the latter, Bailey presents new sta- 
tistics on patients treated with the drug. 
All, he says, were in the hopeless stage of 
the disease and had previously exhausted 
penefits to be gained by. other forms of 


treatment, he says. 
ed are email cases of cancer of 
the stomach, bladder, breast and colon and 
one case of widespread melanoma or “black 
The latter patent was reported by her 
to have been “failing rapidly,” 
with a life-expectancy of 2 to 3 months in 
August 1951, when Krebiozen treatment was 


As of 1957 with no other treatment, Bailey 
gays, the same doctor reported her well 
and with “no evidence of cancer.” The 
doctor is said to have commented: 

“T have never seen a ‘cure’ of malignant 
melanoma by any method of treatment. 
This one is miraculous and surpasses all 
understanding. 

According to another report quoted by 
Bailey, eight ampules of Krebiozen brought 
complete disappearance of widespread cancer 
of the stomach as proved by exploratory op- 
erations before and after treatment. The 
patient was alive and symptom-free 3 years 
later, the report states. 

A bedridden, terminal patient with cancer 
of the bladder who weighed only 90 pounds 
when Krebiozen treatment was begun in 
1951, is reported well and with no sign of 
tumor as of 1957. 

These are among the cases cited by Bailey 
among, the 1,000 treated with Krebiozen. 

Such results doubtless account for Dr. 
Ivy's recent proposal that the American Can- 
cer Society sponsor a blind controlled test 
of the drug. 

The society is now considering the pro- 
posal and it is to be hoped that it will 
undertake the project since on the face of 
the claims made for it—and claims made by 
& man of Dr. Ivy’s stature in science cannot 
be ignored—Krebiozen would seem to be 
well worth investigating. 


[From the Hollister (Calif.) Free Lance 
Hacienda of April 1958] 


A Martrer or Lire on DEATH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 


Cancer and its cures has been a hotly 
contested subject for decades. Countless 
cures have sprung up from time to time 
only to be proven valueless after extensive 
investigation. Now, Herbert Bailey, a medi- 
cal writer but not a medical doctor has pub- 
lished @ book about the drug, Krebiozen, 
that he claims has cured cancer in many 
dying victims of the disease. He produces 
evidence that he says proves that 50 percent 
of 1800 patients treated with this wonder 
drug have been helped and in many cases 
have been entirely cured. 

To the layman reader Mr. Bailey presents 
& convincing argument, but the American 

Association and the American Can- 

cer Society are far from convinced. The 

after an intensive investigation in 

1951, found the treatment of no value. How- 

ever, Mr. Bailey Pane gore evidence from many 
recognized scientis 

Sikimphia caine ts that seems to 

an this sort of thing is always danger- 

or it gives hope when often hope 

should not be given. Naturally, anyone who 

ra sme ee it, will reach for any 

offered, and this f: 

What the AMA is fighting. ee 

Bailey calls for congressional investigation 
complaining that the AMA has suppressed 
information concerning the drug and he 
quotes Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, a highly 


tist and head of*the Department of 


* Medica: Sciences*at the University of Illinois 


School as proof that Krebiozen 
cane Wonders in the treatment of tne dis: 
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With 800,000 cancer patients in these 
United States, Mr. Bailey has a tremendous 
potential reading public. Without question 
the American Medical Association will have 
to change its views of “no comment,” for it 
must either back the claims for the drug or 
completely repudiate them. Cancer is one 
of leading killers in the Nation today. The 
public is vastly interested in any supposed 
cure. Krebiozen must either be accepted or 
rejected after Mr. Bailey’s A Matter of Life or 
Death. This is indeed an intriguing book 
and Mr. Bailey has produced a book of na- 
tional interest. 





[From the Westport (Conn.) Town Crier of 
May 8, 1958] 


A MatTrer OF LIFE or DEATH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 


This is a new edition of Krebiozen—Key to 
Cancer? revised and brought up to date, and 
reissued by a publisher with greater facilities 
for distribution than the publisher of the 
first edition. Just as the book appeared, a 
news story in the New York Times announced 
that the American Cancer Society was seri- 
ously considering a new and more extensive 
test of this anticancer chemical, krebiozen, 
than any that has been conducted to date. 
The book itself is still as forcefully written 
as the earlier edition and the story it tells 
more dramatically than most novels. The 
new material includes references to one case 
that occurred here in Westport, among Mr. 
Bailey’s neighbors; he, himself, is a resident 
of Norwalk. We hope that the new edition 
will give this important book the wide distri- 
bution it deserves, though we are aware of a 
certain irony in the fact that, while one part 
of our society works so hard to find a cancer 
cure, another part of our society is busy 
making bombs with carcinogen fallout on 
such a scale that the whole business of a 
cure may become purely academic. 

{From the Ontario (Canada) St. Catherines 
Standard of April 19, 1958] 


A MATTER OF LIFE oR DEATH 


The sensational “pro” side of the long-con- 
tinuing controversy over krebiozen, a chemi- 
cal substance used in treatment of cancer, is 
minutely detailed in A Matter of Life or 
Death by Herbert Bailey. 


Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
biozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of cancer. 
He charges that certain officials of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association conspired against 
Krebiozen and asks for a congressional 
investigation of the AMA. 

This charge was made first because the 
Tilinois Legislative Commission which in- 
vestigated the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 
and 1954. It was the basis of Bailey's first 
book on the subject Krebiozen—Key to Can- 
cer? published in 1955. It is the basis 
of his second book which also includes 
charges made against some medical men and 
medical organizations since by Krebiozen 
proponents. Bailey reports on the treatment 
of 1,500 far-advanced cancer patients by 
more than 200 physicians, all members of 
the American Medical Association. He says 
Krebiozen showed favorable results in half 
these patients. 

Bailey formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal of 
April 27, 1958] 
Book SHELF—ANGRY WriITeR Hits CANCER 
Drvc “Piotr” 
(By Margot Jackson) 

Has an arrestant, a pain-reliever, perhaps 
@ cure for cancer, been developed? Is it 
being withheld from the public by a power- 
ful group of proud men because they could 
not cut themselves in on the honors and/or 
money that might accrue? 
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Such are the charges made in A Matter of 
Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey, a news- 
paperman and a medical writer. 

He revives the furor of a few years ago 
over krebiozen. His book details the theme 
that certain Chicago businessmen and some 
top medicos of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (AMA) have joined forces to thwart 
its testing, development, and use. 

A Matter of Life and Death reads like a 
fantastic and complex scheme of greed and 
power. Yet it is full of names and addresses, 
quotes testimony before investigating groups, 
mames dates, and publications, 

Krebiozen was developed by a Yugoslav 
doctor, Stefan Durovic, who came to the 
United States on a visitor’s visa from Argen- 
tina. He had tested a cancer arrestant on 
animals. He wanted facilities for further 
testing and so sought out the head of the 
School of Medicine at the University of Illi- 
nois, Dr. Andrew Ivy. 

Bailey comments that usually a new hope, 
an untried drug, comes from a well-known 
pharmaceutical house. 

He characterizes Dr. Ivy as a thoughtful, 
hopeful researcher who did not believe that 
wisdom, genius, and science were preroga- 
tives only of the established. 

Anyway, Dr. Ivy helped the foreign doctor 
with his testing—even though, again contrary 
to custom, he did not himself know the com- 
plete process by which krebiozen was ex- 
tracted. 

The patients responded surprisingly well, 
says this book. The wonder news spread to 
some Chicago businessmen, who promptly, 
insistently, demanded they be sold full rights 
to distribute krebiozen. 

The Yugoslav doctor refused—for scientific 
and personal reasons—and a vast plot began, 
Bailey charges, against him and against the 
drug. 

When Dr. Ivy invited selected medical writ- 
ers to a cautious showing of the drug, says 
Bailey, a sensational news release was dis- 
tributed before his quiet meeting began. 
Dr. Ivy still does not know who wrote this, 
Bailey charges, but it made such fantastic 
claims that Dr. Ivy was promptly suspended 
“for unethical practices” by the AMA. 

He explains for the layman that doctors 
are not supposed to sponsor drugs. He also 
says there is a tradition that a drug is not 
properly introduced until the Journal of the 
AMA has presented it. 

Shortly after this, the Journal published 
reports from doctors who said they’d used 
Krebiozen, Bailey writes. Yet his research, 
through the Krebiozen foundation, shows 
that the doctors signing had not requested 
sufficient dosage of the drug to treat a 
patient, let alone make a worthwhile testing. 

Case histories favoring Krebiozen were not 
printed, Bailey says. 

Another episode is more bizarre. There 
are a couple of chapters here, full of quotes 
and testimony, involving an alleged attempt 
to bribe a South American businessman so 
that Dr. Durovic’s visa would be invalidated 
and his drug turned over to other parties— 
those same Chicago businessmen who origi- 
nally wanted it, says Bailey. 

Perhaps Bailey’s strongest charge is that 
the AMA officials ignored an invitation from 
Dr. Ivy that both parties cooperate on a 
definite test. 

Bailey’s anger is intense, but his material 
is written clearly despite the complexities of 
the actions he describes. He wants science 
to be free from greed or vanity, He knows 
the public is the loser when it is not. 
[From the Evansville (Ind.} Press of April 

10, 1958] 
CuiaimMs OF AUTHOR ARE CONTROVERSIAL 
(By Bish Thompson) 

It’s fantastic to consider that there may 
be even now an effective anticancer agent. 

Herbert Bailey insists it is not fantastic at 
all. The astounding fact in his mind is that 
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this agent, called Krebiozen, has been frowned 
upon, suppressed, and even falsified against 
by the medical profession. 

In a scathing denunciation of certain 
high officials of the AMA, Mr. Bailey calls for 
a congressional investigation of that organi- 
zation. 

“The fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died, and are dying, of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved—is 
reason enough,” the writer asserts, “but 
just as important is that such a thing could 
happen in our country.” 

Certainly his book, A Matter of Life or 
Death, makes a stout bid to become the most 
controversial volume of the year. Such 
shocking accusations as it contains, cannot 
help but create a verbal riot. 

After a study of 6 years, Mr. Bailey presents 
his findings and conclusions. He traces the 
struggles of the discoverers and testers of 
Krebiozen since 1949. He offers documentary 
proof of actual suppression of the facts by 
AMA officials. 

He builds an impressive case for Krebiozen 
and against AMA. It is disturbing, to say the 
least, to think there may be something in 
what he says. Because it is indeed “a matter 
of life and death.” It is hoped the charges he 
makes will be either refuted by evidence to 
the contrary or carried into a further investi- 
gation of the case. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
May 11, 1958] 


BaTTLeE OvER CANCER CLAIMS STILL RAGES 
HoTLy 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey; There is an Answer to Cancer, by 
Leonard B. Goldman) 

The sensational pro side of the long- 
continuing controversy over Krebiozen, a 
chemical substance used in treatment of 
cancer, is minutely detailed in A Matter of 
Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey. 

Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
biozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of cancer. 
He charges that certain officials of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association conspired against 
Krebiozen and asks for a congressional inves- 
tigation of the AMA. 

This charge was made first before the IIli- 
nois State legislative commission which in- 
vestigated the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 
and 1954. It was the basis of Bailey’s first 
book on the subject, Krebiozen—Key to Can- 
cer? published in 1955. 

It is the basis of his second book which also 
fncludes charges made since against some 
medical men and medical organizations by 
Krebiozen proponents. 

Bailey reports on the treatment of 1,500 
far advanced cancer patients by more than 
200 physicians, all members of the American 
Medical Association. He says Krebiozen 
showed favorable results in half these 
patients. 

Bailey formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


DR. GOLDMAN’S BOOK 


There is no controversial matter in Dr. 
Goldman’s book, There Is an Answer to Can- 
cer. Asserting that factual information 
about the causes, prevention, and treatment 
is the best answer to this baffling killer, Dr. 
Goldman attempts to reply to such ques- 
tions as: 

What are the latest findings in cancer 
research? 

What steps can you take to minimize its 
dangers to you and your family? 

In popular vein he then goes on to de- 
scribe in detail the most common forms of 
cancer, the parts of the body most vulnerable 
to attack, and the different methods of at- 
tacking the disease. One of these notably is 
a byproduct of the atomic reactor, particu- 
larly in diagnosis and treatment. 
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Dr. Goldman has been a practicing cancer 
specialist for 25 years and is now clinical pro- 
fessor in radiotherapy at New York Medical 
College. 

[From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of April 
29, 1958] 


Have INTEREST IN New Book 


Herbert Bailey, of Saugatuck Shores, is the 
author of a new book, A Matter‘of Life or 
Death, published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, of 
New York City. The story deals with a new 
drug, Krebiozen, an agent used to treat can- 
cer. David M. Kasson of Ellery Lane, West- 
port, president of a Brooklyn, N. Y., elec- 
tronics firm, is mentioned in the book as one 
who was treated with the drug. 





[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
May 18, 1958] 


Writer Discusses ANTICANCER AGENT 


The account of the discovery and develop- 
ment of what is said to be an effective anti- 
cancer agent, Krebiozen, and the courageous 
fight of the discoverers and their allies for 
its acceptance, is the subject of the aptly ti- 
tled book A Matter of Life or Death, by Her- 
bert Bailey. In a scathing denunciation of 
certain high officials of the AMA, who he 
maintains have falsified and suppressed fa- 
vorable evidence of the anticancer substance, 
Krebiozen, the author calls for a congres- 
sional investigation of the AMA. 

“The fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died, and are dying, of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved—is 
reason enough,” he asserts, “but just as im- 
portant is that such a thing could happen in 
our country.” 

Bailey, author of numerous medical arti- 
cles, has spent the past 6 years accumulat- 
ing evidence, both pro and con, and now 
presents in A Matter of Life or Death his 
claims of Krebiozen’s efficiency, which he 
feels is so overwhelming it can no longer 
be challenged. He charges actual suppres- 
sion of the facts by various officials of -the 
AMA, 





[From the Berkeley (Calif.)} Gazette of May 
3, 1958] 


A Matrer or Lire or DeaTH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 


Reputable publishers like Putnam's al- 
ways have controversial books like this one 
checked very carefully for possible libel suits 
and the fact that they allowed Herbert 
Bailey to make the statements he does must 
mean they believe the book is true. For this 
in a book about Krebiozen, a drug which has 
been used as a cure for cancer during the 
last 6 years but which has been attacked by 
the American Medical Association. 

Herbert Bailey gives the history of 
development of Krebiozen, the attacks 
against it, and the records of the cures 
which have been made through its use. He 
documents all the claims he makes for 
Krebiozen, its discoverer, Dr. Steven Duro- 
vic of Yugoslavia, and one of its leading 
sponsors in this country, the eminent scien- 
tist, Dr. Andrew Ivy, and the story he tells 
of the persecution they were subjected to is 
not a pretty one. 

As he suggests, some action should be 
taken immediately to either approve Krebi- 
ozen or prove it worthless. And, as long as 
they can show the number of cures they do, 
it should be approved. 

[From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
of June 1, 1958] 


CaNcEeR CuRE?—Ex-ATLANTIAN PENS INDICT- 
_ MENT OF AMA _ 
(By Sam F. Lucchese) 
(A Matter of Life or Death) 
Subtitled “The Incredible Story of Krebi- 
ozen,” this book, by a former Atlantan, is 
an angry indictment of the American Med- 












August 5 
ical Association, which has ref 
the drug Krebiozen for cancer treatennt 

Herbert Bailey, a southern n 
who was at one time promotion manager 
defunct radio station WCON, makes oo 
dramatic case for the drug, citing maltegn. 
lous results and cures in cancer cases, 

Krebiozen was developed by a Yugoslay. 
ian, Dr. Steven Durovich, and is derived 
from horse blood. : 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, professor of ph 
and vice president of the University of onj. 
cago, became interested in the drug and a- 
subsequent hassle ensued. Dr, Ivy a 
dropped as vice president and Dr. D 
Stoddard resigned as president of the Uni. 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Ivy was 
by the Chicago Medical Society ang the 
AMA board found itself in the middle of the 
violent controversy. 

Herbert Bailey does not pretend to be un. 
biased as he tells the story of Krebiozen ang 
the squabble that has raged around it for 
the last 6 years. He presents d 
evidence of the drug’s positive effects on 59 
percent of the “hopeless” patients treated 
with it. He says that “several doctors” in 
Atlanta are using it successfully. 

Krebiozen is thought to regulate 
growth. This is his second book on > 
mystery drug. The first, K—Krebiozen— 
Key to Cancer? was published in 1955, 

In view of the documented “testimony” 
presented by Bailey, it would seem that the 
Krebiozen controversy should be easy to 
settle. If it is as successful as Bailey claims 
it is, the AMA and the American Cancer So. 
ciety should give it the green light. If it 
isn’t—and tests could prove it—then it 
should be repudiated officially. 

If Krebiozen can forestall cancer, the 
killer, or even minimize the pain that afflicts 
the sufferer, it deserves the wider use ac- 
ceptance would assure it. 

Meanwhile, if something isn't done, Bailey- 
if apt to get the congressional investigation 
he clamors for in this book, e 

A Matter of Life or Death wag favorably 
discussed over Ray Henley’s Three-Star Ex- 
tra (NBC); Henry P. Morgan’s News (ABO); 
Long John Nebel’s Party Line (WOR and 
Mutual network); Dr. Carlton Frederick's 
Living Should Be Fun (WOR); Norman Ross 
Show (WBKB-TYV, Chicago). 

Forthcoming: favorable mention in Sat- 
urday Review (Trade Winds); Mike Wallace 
interview in the New York Post, 
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Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


The House in Committee of be Bod 
House on the State of the Union oa 
1958, 



















consideration the bill (H. R. 12738) 
appropriations for the Department of 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
and for other purposes. igi 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chainmal 
much has been said here by those of 
who favor the bill now lm 
House of Representatives, to.give 
needed increase in benefits to some 
senior citizens. ne 

In the past I have supported legs 
tion to liberalize the Social Securm’s” 
and I feel that this legisltation 
fore us deserves our favo 
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1958 
and attention. With the tre- 
atone increase in the cost of living 
the past years our elder citizens 
have, to a great extent, exhausted what 
little savings they might have had, and 
nave been forced to exist solely on pen- 
sions or annuities for which they might 
have been eligible, on the benefits they 
ve been receiving through the Social 
Sacurity Act, or on public welfare. When 
you realize what the maximum benefits 
able under the Social Security Act 
amount to, the very fact that they can 
exist on such a sum, or even less, is quite 
* remarkable. 

During the last Congress, and earlier 
this year I introduced legislation which 
would remove the present limitation of 
$1,200 per annum on outside income that 
ean be earned by those who are recipi- 
ents of social security; which would 
make full social security benefits payable 
to men at the age of 60, and to women 
at the age of 55; and which would elim- 
inate the requirement that an individual 
must have attained the age of 50 before 
he is eligible to receive disability insur- 
ance benefits. Unfortunately, none of 
these provisions has been incorporated 
in this current bill, but there are certain 
other benefits and protections now of- 


fered to the many citizens for whom the. 


system was originally designed. For that 
reason, I shall be happy to support the 

~ pill. Iam hopeful that further consid- 
eration will be given these provisions 
called for in my bill, possibly during the 
next Congress after the Advisory Com- 
mission on Social Security has com- 
pleted its study of the social security pro- 
gram and has had an opportunity to re- 
port to the Congress in 1959. 

I have said before, and I shal] say it 
again, the welfare of all our citizens, 
whether they are young or old, able or 
disabled, should be of utmost concern to 
us all. We should continue our efforts 
to improve and liberalize the existing 

, and to correct any inequities 
which might be revealed. . 

I shall be happy to pledge myself to 
work for the continued improvement of 
the social-security system. 





Tribute to Wisconsin Teachers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August’5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. mr. President, I was 
reed to read in the July 1958 issue 
the Wisconsin Alumnus magazine, 
Official publication of the Wisconsin 
umni Association, whose able execu- 
director is Mr. John Berge, a most 
article in tribute to a par- 
group of faculty members. 
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In reading the brief tributes. which 


‘ have been paid to each of these faculty 


members, one is impressed by several 
facts: 

(a) The outstanding caliber of the 
individuals, themselves. How fortunate 
it is, I say that the university has been 
blessed with their services. 

(b) The breathtaking. way in which 
these members’ of the teaching staff 
have not only served the university, but 
have served the State of Wisconsin, as 
a whole. This is, of course, part and 
parcel of the university’s entire concept 
of-serving all of the people of the en- 
tire State; and not simply the cause of 
higher education. 

(c) The inspiring way in which these 
dedicated individuals have carried their 
vocational talents and skills into what 
might be considered in other States 
almost extracurricular activities but 
which, in our State and our university, 
are part of the whole career of whole 
leaders. 

These faculty members have been 
pacemakers. Their names stand out in 
the ranks of the teaching profession in 
the 48 States. Many of their names 
have become bywords in texts which they 
have written; in organizations which 
they have served. 

They represent a vast number of man- 
years and woman-years in the devoted 
service to the cause of education and 
of our American system, as a whole. 

I congratulate these faculty members 
for all that they have meant and all that 
they have done on behalf of the uni- 
versity and of my State. 

We need more members of the teach- 
ing profession like them. ‘There are 
few, if any, professions more noble than 
that of teaching. 

In singling out these individuals we 
honor them for what they symbolize in 
the faculty of other institutions of learn- 
ing across the land. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Wisconsin Alumnus article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WISCONSIN ALUMNUS SALUTES RETIRING 
FACULTY MEMBERS OF 1958 


(These statements are not intended to be 
complete biographies. But they do ex- 
press the sincere and personal feelings of 
friends and colleagues, prepared especially 
for the alumnus.) 


William H. Liesch, director, bureau of 
high school courses extension. The retire- 
ment of William H. Liesch closes an effective 
service of nearly 4 decades for the promo- 
tion of education through university exten- 
sion programs. Joining the staff at Mil- 
waukee in 1919, he was given a field organ- 
izer’s status the next year at Oshkosh, 
where he served a large populous area until 
called to the Madison headquarters in 1942 
to direct the program of extension courses 
for high-school students. In evaluation of 
total results of this programi,; it may be 
said that large progress has been made in 
the acquirement of credits and proficiencies 
by countless young people in our high 
schools. The large yearly increase in en- 
roliments and known benefits are one index 
of a program that few States can equal, 
mone surpass. Mr, Liesch has given this 
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-undertaking the assiduity and energy that 
have brought about its still growing reputa- 
tion so widely creditable to the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Alma L. Bridgman, executive secretary and 
instructor, economics. For 37 years Alma 
Bridgman, more than anyone else, has per- 
sonified the economics department for our 
graduate students, both American and for- 
eign. She has been concerned with the 
personal and educational problems of them 
all. And those who studied economics as 
undergraduates remember her, too—some 
for her stimulating quiz sections in la and 
b, others in the main economics office where 
sO many came to her with their problems 
and were encouragéd by her to high stand- 
ards of performance. In the UW economics 
department since 1921, and its executive 
secretary since 1927, her familiarity with 
the complex university organization and her 
personal contacts with so many campus per- 
sonalities have been of immeasurable value 
to the department and its successive chair- 
men. By her example she has helped us 
all to put the interests of students and of 
the university above personal or even de- 
partmental aims or ambitions. For years 
to come we shall do well to test many of 
our departmental decisions by asking the 
question: “Would Alma approve?” 

Arthur R. Albert, associate professor, soils. 
“A. R.” devoted 37 years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the improvement of soil management 
through research. Most of this work was 
carried out in various parts of the State on 
the branch experiment stations where farm- 
ers came to him with their problems. He 
designed and constructed the first cultpacker 
seeder for sowing grass seed, and is widely 
known in the sandy areas of the State as the 
best-informed man on management of sandy 
soils. His work showed the great impor- 
tance of lime and fertilizer, and, in some 
cases, irrigation, in the efficient production 
of farm and vegetable crops. He was a pio- 
neer in the use of shelter belts to protect 
crops and soil from blowing sand. His cor- 
dial manner, enthusiasm, and willingness to 
lend a helping hand have won the affection 
of all who come to know him. 

Harlan Seyforth, assistant professor, agri- 
culture extension. A certificate of distin- 
guished service from the National Agricultu- 
ral Agents Association is an indication of the 
respect for Harlan G, Seyforth after 37 years’ 
service as Pierce County agricultural agent. 
He has been a driving force behind adoption 
of many improved farm practices. He started 
the first 4-H Club program in the county and 
has helped its growth from 82 members in 
1921 to over 500 in 1958. He also started the 
first homemaker program in Pierce County. 
Mr. Seyforth received certificate of merit 
awards from the Wisconsin Extension Work- 
ers Association in 1937 and 1946. In 1945 he 
received a citation from Epsilon Sigma Phi, 
national extension fraternity. He served as 
regional director of the National County 
Agents Association and was secretary of the 
Wisconsin County Agents Association for 10 
years. In spite of these and many other 
activities, he never failed to find time to 
render services when needed. His many 
friends are grateful for his contributions to 
agriculture and his willingness to work for 
the betterment of rural life. 

Philip H. Person, professor, sociology and 
anthropology. Phil Person has served his 
university and the Milwaukee community as 
teacher, scholar and dedicated citizen for 27 
years. He was attracted to Wisconsin for his 
graduate work by the university’s dedication 
to academic freedom and the informed lib- 
eralism of Ross, Gillin, Ely, and Commons. 
As charter founder and president of the In- 
ternational Institute of Milwaukee for 12 
years, and first president of the 
Milwaukee chapter of American Civil Liber- 
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ties Union, and member of many commit- 
tees of the community fund, he helped to 
give substance to the Wisconsin idea. As 
scholar, he compiled many ecological maps of 
Milwaukee. As teacher, he has helped gen- 
erations of students to see their world in the 
light of sociology. To his friends he em- 
bodies the best in the legacy of Wisconsin 
progressivism. 

Alanson H. Edgerton, professor, education. 
“Lon” Edgerton came to the University of 
Wisconsin 30 years ago after taking 3 de- 
grees at Columbia and holding positions in 
New York, Michigan, Indiana and the Canal 
Zone. In his 34 years here his writing and 
teaching have resulted in national recogni- 
tion which was recognized in his election to 
the office of president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. His services to 
the State included many years as an adviser 
in employee selection and classification. 
Space does not permit elaboration of all his 
accomplishments in research, teaching and 
writing, but special mention must be made of 
his willingness to spend endlesa hours in 
counseling with individuals. In this process 
he has truly practiced what he has taught 
about the importance of concern for the in- 
dividual. 

William D. Stovall, director, State labora- 
tory of hygiene and professor, clinical pa- 
thology. The hygienic laboratory to which 
“Bill” Stovall came in 1914 was examining 
some 7,000 specimens annually with a staff 
of about 6. From that meager operation he 
has built for the State board of health and 
the people of Wisconsin a laboratory service 
whose staff of 90 examines over half a mil- 
lion specimens annually, and which is un- 
excelled anywhere in the world. In the field 
of cancer control he has been a leader 
among physicians, and has fostered the citi- 
zen’s activities of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. His untiring efforts with the medical 
societies as a speaker, adviser, and friendly 
counselor in medical problems has endeared 
him to the medical profession throughout 
the State. He has lived his motto “example 
is better than precept” by spending many 
hours through the years at the laboratory 
bench and microscope with other workers, 
to give the physician a laboratory service so 
vital to the treatment of his patient. He 
has been an inspiring teacher to the many 
medical students and nurses through the 
years. In medical and sanitary laboratory 
service he has made the boundaries of the 
university the boundaries of the State. 

Blanche L. Lee, professor and assistant 
agricultural extension director. Doubling in 
size of the home demonstration program in 
the 22 years Blanche L. Lee has served as 
leader of home economics extension work in 
Wisconsin is only one indication of the real 
change she’s brought about. Today’s pro- 
gram now extends to 69 counties (this figure 
contrasts with 19 in 1936), and shows great 
change of emphasis. In 1936, making cloth- 
ing and feeding the family was a large part 
of homemaker training. Today, State spe- 
cialists and county home agents train, too, 
in the field of child development, family 
economics, housing, home management and 
consumer marketing, study of government, 
health, and safety programs. Influenced by 
Miss Lee’s interest in the development of 
people, Wisconsin women now carry out 
their own programs of scholarships, youth 
work, and international understanding 
through county home demonstration 
councils. This interest, coupled with her 
respect for her county and State staff, her 
leadership, fairness, and friendliness, has 
been responsible for the development of to- 
day’s strong program. 

George F. Baumeister, associate professor, 
agricultural extension. George F. Baumeis- 
ter has been an outstanding leader in de- 
velopment of dairy organizations, farm co- 
operatives and other special agricultural pro- 
_ grams in Wisconsin. He led organization of 

’ 
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the largest direct-number dairy breeding 
association in the United States and also 
Wiscensin’s largest milk marketing coopera- 
tive. Mr. Baumeister entered Wisconsin ex- 
tension work as Shawano County agent in 
1929. His continuous efforts to develop capa- 
cities and interests of people in his county 
have made Shawano County outstanding in 
farm leadership, particularly in cooperatives. 
In 1942, his appointment as district county 
agent leader brought Mr. Baumeister in con- 
tact with extension workers throughout Wis- 
consin. He assisted in formation of the 
Pacemaker Corn Club to promote adoption of 
improved practices in corn production. He 
cooperated in development of procedures for 
getting farmers to raise alfalfa in north 
central Wisconsin areas where it had prac- 
tically gone out of production. These are 
but a few of his many contributions to Wis- 
consin farmers. George Baumeister’s in- 
fluence on farm practices will benefit Wis- 
consin agriculture for many years to come. 

Cornelius C. Janzen, professor, economics. 
Cornelius C: Janzen is a recognized pioneer 
in economics education. His dictionary of 
terms in economics was the first such beok 
to be published in the United States; he has 
devoted 39 years to the teaching of eco- 
nomics, the last 29 of which were to the 
State of Wisconsin in the former State col- 
lege in Milwaukee and later the University of 


“Wisconsin-Milwaukee; he served as head of 


his department in the State college for 26 
years, The unpredictable quality of life, as 
he calls it, has led him to have an insatiable 
curiosity about the behavior of people. His 
extensive knowledge about the economic be- 
havior of individuals has made his teaching 
unusually interesting and stimulating to 
students. 

Charles L. Fluke, professor, entomology. 
A versatile, mild-mannered person who may 
well be called a Father of Entomology Teach- 
ing in Wisconsin, Charles L. Fluke has dis- 
tinguished himself well within his profes- 
sion and by his teachings. He has attracted 
to the fieki of entomology the enthusiasm 
and interest of many students who enrolled 
in his classes, and the effectiveness of his 
teaching has brought to him the reward of 
having been one of the best instructors on 
the campus of the college of agriculture. 
Many technical papers on the taxonomy of 
Syrphidae have been published by Dr. Fluke 
and at the present time he is considered a 
world authority on this important insect 
group. 

Robert Nohr, professor, director, physical 
education for.men. Robert Nohr has de- 
voted the past 32 years to teaching hundreds 
of Wisconsin students the fine points of 
physical education and athletic coaching. 
He has served as director of the men’s pro- 
fessional course in physical education since 
1945. During his administration, the de- 
partment has continued to grow and expand 
while maintaining a healthy relationship and 
balance between the learning of physical skill 
activities and academic studies. Now, in 
Florida, Bob will indulge in his favorite 
pastimes of fishing, golf, and gardening the 
year around. : 

Ernest V. Ryall, assistant professor, agri- 
culture extension. Ernest V. Ryall has been 
named the dean of county agents, by the Na- 
tional Director of Agricultural Extension, C. 
M. Ferguson. Ernie, as he is called by his 
many friends, has served agriculture in Wis- 
consin for 37 years, 31 of those years as agent 
in Kenosha County. He is the only Wis- 
consin county agent to receive the Superior 
Service Award of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Ernie has been instru- 
mental in working for adequate extension re- 
tirement systems throughout the Nation. 
His efforts made it possible for all extension 
workers on a Federal appointment to benefit 
from the Federal retirement He 
has served on committees of the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents 


-superb undergraduate teacher. 


for many years, as well as the State. 

tion, He has always, had an interest in Pro. 
fessional improvement and worked in estgp. 
lishing some of the first summer 
extension courses. Extension workers all over 
the Nation hold him in high esteem, 

Selma S. Konig, assistant prof E 
man extension. Selma 8. Konig’ bee = 
member of the university faculty in 1946 
and has since that time taught German gt 
Racine and Kenosha. In this capacity, she 
has introduced many a student not only to 
the German language but also to G 
culture, for she is a firm believer in the 
cept that a language cannot be learned ina 
vacuum. Her students will long remember 
her for the thoroughness of the training she 
imparted to them, a thoroughness that stands. 
them in good stead ‘both in their 
of German and in their general approach to 
the tasks of life. 

John H. Kolb, professor, rural : 
John Harrison Kolb is internationally known 
for his research on Wisconsin rural eS 
nities and neighborhoods. Born on a farm 
near Berlin, Wis., on April 18, 1888, he took 
his doctor of philosophy degree from Wiscon- 
sin in 1921. He organized the department of 
rural sociology in 1930, serving as its chair. 
man for almost 25 years, and his reputation as 
scholar and teacher has attracted 
graduate students. Over the years he trained 
more doctors of philosophy than any other 
rural sociologist in the world. Generations 
of students will testify that he was also a 
His contri- 
butions to the improvement of rural life in 
the State, through community and neighbor. 
hood organization, school reorganization, and 
the cultural arts, will be a lasting influence, 
On a number of occasions he has been called 
upon by Federal and international agencies, 
His colleagues at the university will miss 
his energetic and insightful leadership as 
much as his warm and friendly companion- 
ship. 

Chester Allen; director, special service cor- 
respondence study. A dedicated exponent 
of the concept of adult education in many 
phases, Chester Allen has devoted nearly five 
decades to the cause of learning for the out- 
of-school citizenry. His introduction to the 
university extension division was in 1910; 
from that start in Milwaukee his service led 
to the Oshkosh office and to Appleton, and 
in 1926, to Madison, where he was called to 
administer the farflung extension field serv- 
ices in the State. Among the programs he — 
administered most effectively were the 
courses of study for inmates in the State's 
correctional institutions and the division's 
efforts to protect individuals from ill advised 
enrollments in shady commercial corre 
spondence schools. His direction of the 
statewide field ‘work in its many ramifica- 
tions has, however, constituted his majo 
accomplishment toward extension’s highest 
vocational and cultural aims. 
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House yesterday approved H. R. 194 
relating to the Government's grail Pit 
essing program. Several of my ™ 
leagues have expressed strong mm 
in this program, so I include with 
remarks information from the 
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t of Agriculture on the donations 
here at home and overseas. 

HL R. 13268, as approved by the House, 

does not begin any new program. It is 

gimed at improving and simplifying the 
existing operations of the Department. 

This bill authorizes the Commodity 

Credit Corporation — CCC —when it 

deems advisable, to purchase wheat flour 

and cornmeal for donation purposes, 

_ yather than entering into a contract to 

have flour and cornmeal milled from 

in the CCC inventory. It also 

authorizes CCC to sell an equivalent 

amount of wheat and corn to offset pur- 
chases of flour and cornmeal. 

Thus the grain donation program 
would continue with an improved 
method of operation and with some sav- 
ing to the Government. 

The need for this legislation is appar- 
ent from the statement presented to the 
House by the Department of Agriculture 
and from the hearings by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. I refer you 
to the commttee’s report for detail on 
the grain processing program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture started its grain processing pro- 
gram following the passage of Public 
Law 311 in the 84th Congress in 1955. 
The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported in May of 1955, H. R. 2851, a bill 
that I introduced to give authority for 
the processing of surplus grain into a 
form suitable for home or institution, 
and for donation to needy persons. The 
House approved this bill on May 25, 
1955, by the overwhelming vote of 344 


- 


yeas to 1 nay. 


Final congressional approval of this 
processing authority came later in the 
year, and the President signed an 
amended version of H. R. 2851 on August 
9, 1955. 

Support of this 1955 legislation for 
processing and donation of wheat flour 
and cornmeal came from many Members 
of the House and Senate with high un- 
employment in their areas, especially in 
the coalfields of the Nation. The pur- 
pose, essentially, was to make bread 
available to the many thousands of un- 
employed who were receiving surplus 
food commodities. 

Public Law 311 provided for a 2-year 
Program. In 1956, Public Law 540—the 
omnibus farm bill of that year—was ap- 
Proved by the Congress. Included in this 
law was a provision to make the process- 
ing authority permanent. Since the 
Passage of Public Law 540, the program 
has continued to make wheat flour and 
cornmeal available to domestic outlets in 
all 48. States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and to nonprofit voluntary 
Welfare agencies at east, gulf, west coast, 
and Great Lakes ports for export to 

¥ Persons in foreign countries. 

The importance of this donation pro- 
ae to those areas of the Nation with 

bstantial unemployment is great. 
es fd my colleagues advise me of the 
ena or these processed grain products, 

t is essential to the welfare of many 

nds of persons that we continue 
Operations. Of course, donation of 
oursurplus grains to those in need is as 
Amportant part of the surplus disposal 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
provided the following information on 
the domestic and foreign donations of 
cornmeal and wheat flour for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958: 


[In thousands of pounds] 














Fiscal year Cornmeal | Flour 
DOMESTIC 
inte ence b pane 50, 560 77, 051 
Ee ee 117, 060 243, 693 
1958 (preliminary) -......--.....- 120, 000 270, 000 
TO <ibndtenennnsp- 287,620 | 800,744 
FOREIGN - rv 
i a ae Be ae 
| AD Sige ie 268, 229 528, 179 
1958 (preliminary) -.--.....--....- 299, 200 776, 300 
So citnecsecew ant 567, 429 | 1, 304, 479 





TI also include the following tabulation, 
by State, of domestic donations for fiscal 
year 1958. These are preliminary totals 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
may be subject to some revision, but they 
give a good estimate of the program in 
the past 12 months: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Quantity of surplus cornmeal and wheat 
flour distributed to domestic outlets, fiscal 

year 1958 (preliminary) 
[In thousands of pounds] 








Cornmeal! Flour 















DIEII ccihah od cabitennbsctecas 5, 155 9, 993 
Arizona 229 1, 273 
7, 329 14, 108 
1,745 10, 233 
227 2, 508 
145 1, 708 
dt a de cih cine a atop tg «4 404 
"i 554 1, 517 
762 3, 375 
2, 404 5, 200 
38 473 
2, 280 7, 658 
2, 139 3, 399 
1, 566 4,470 
204 2,912 
7,312 9, 248 
Louisiana 7, 590 11, 059 
i awa lgendeilwnnsasa 375 1, 506 
| ERAN a Sine ees 345 960 
Massachusetts. ..-......-....-.--- 248 2, 420 
PS eae aa ere 5, 690 14, 886 
Fe el RRC Ee eS 40 3, 276 
ak ci axdenssheos-- o> 16,788 | 25, 204 
Rah sdk bec beadcdn<ieicccs. 2, 420 5, 513 
eae 87 649 
42 1, 454 
g i 80 
New Hampshire 9 977 
| EE See eee 295 3, 806 
UNO Sith Se oe sk 808 2, O87 
ie 1, 736 17, 468 
SK Anewelnkcbaue nowy }, 199 3, 409 

SS a ed «tiie seek xan nig 301 1,77 
et ee a ethinni sti bbws saeon 572 3, 027 
&, 902 14, 312 
183 1, 282 
5,479 22, 761 
103 &36 
778 2,770 
1, 203 3, 643 
Sat OOTY TE ee a 8, 939 11, 356 
AMR oDianate Gattthentgbinerks uo emee 5,054 8, 986 
21 SOS ge A pan ly PY 374 2, 681 
95 599 
2, 223 4, 547 
275 2, O84 
6,191} 11,550 
518 3, 461 
217 525 










continental Unitec 


Total 
ee a 111, 374 | 269, 431 
—— 





ac iindilinknsekieetccmesne 27 137 
I as 239 
Puerto Rico__... SOE Toawea cee 
Virgin Islands... SP Lite ; 
Trust territories..........-....---.|.---...-.--- 190 





120, 000 | 270, 000 
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Mr. Speaker, the grain processing 
program has been of tremendous help 
to the needy people of the Nation: it has 
enabled the school-lunch program to 
receive needed supplies of processed 
grain; it has been utilized in aid to char- 
itable institutions; it has helped our 
friends overseas; it has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the farm program 
by using surplus stocks of grain. 

The legislation now being considered 
by the Congress will serve to eliminate 
difficulties being encountered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and, in effect, 
help to meet the objectives of the dona- 
tion program. 





Principle Sound, Details Negotiable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, E include the following editorial 
taken from the Redwood City ‘Calif.) 
Tribune of July 16, 1958, on the Trinity 
River partnership proposal: 

PRINCIPLE SOUND, DETAILS NEGOTIABLE 


If we accept the theory that private capital 
and private enterprise have a legitimate 
place in our economy, then the principle 
underlying the Trinity River partnership 
proposal is sound. 

If, as some of its opponents charge, de- 
tails of the proposed contract with the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. are not in the public 
interest, then the thing to do is to seek 
a revision of the contract—not to let the 
matter drop and commit more tax money 
to the powerplant. 

In principle, the partnership proposal 
provides for. the Federal Government to 
build the multipurpose Trinity Dam as part 
of California’s great water program—a 
mammoth project not attractive to private 
capital but of such general benefit as to 
justify Uncle Sam’s expenditure of tax 
money. 

The power-creating potential of the water 
falling over the dam would be sold to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which offers to 
build a powerplant and distribute the power 
as a part of its business. 

The opposition which killed the proposal 
as far as the present session of Congress is 
concerned fell into two general categories. 
There were the public power doctrinaires 
and there were those who, while agreeing 
with the partnership principle, criticized de- 
tails of the Pacific Gas & Electric offer. 

The former are dedicated to the policy of 
having all development of natural resources 
financed and controlled by the Government, 
regardless of efficiency and in spite of the 
dangers of growing bureaucracy. Many de- 
tails of the Pacific Gas & Electric offer have 
come in for question or criticism. For in- 
stance, E. A. Heath, chief electrical engi- 
neer for the city of Palo Alto, takes issue 
with certain cost estimates on which Pacific 
Gas & Electric bases its proposed payment 
for falling water, and notes that the 50- 
year contract carries no provision for renego- 
tiation if conditions change. 

Confronted by a 2-foot-high stack of doc- 
uments, opinions, arguments, and conflicting 
statements on the Pacific Gas & Electric 
proposal, we are in no position to agree or 
disagree on the specific points at issue. We 
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believe, however, that it is proper and should 
be profitable for the Federal Government to 
sell the falling water potential to the utility. 

We believe that a further effort should 
be made to meet the objections of those who 
accepted the plan in principle but opposed 
certain contract terms. If this can be done, 
then new legislation can be introduced at 
the next session of Congress. 

If it cannot be done, then it will ap- 
parently be necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to commit additional millions to 
the project and further extend its control 
over our economy. 





Two Democrats View the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the second session of this Congress has 
heard many pronouncements of gloom 
about our economy. Despite the proph- 
ets of gloom, the economic situation 
throughout the Nation is better and the 
upturn is more apparent daily. 

It is interesting to read of the differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject which 
two of my colleagues across the aisle in 
the Senate hold. The editorial appéar- 
ing in the Chicago Tribune of July 31 
is quoted: 

Two DEMOCRATS VIEW THE ECONOMY 

Two prominent Democrats felt the coun- 
try’s economic pulse over the weekend and 
came up with conflicting diagnoses. Sen- 
ator Byrrp, of Virginia, a conservative who 
believes in economy and sound money, was 
alarmed at what he called the seeds of a ter- 
rific inflation.” Senator Dove tas, of Illinois, 
a liberal who believes there is nothing that 
a little Government cash won’t cure, found 
a distinct improvement in the outlook. 

For Senator Dovucias to be able to look 
ahead and not see a depression is indeed a 
novelty. In fact his very optimism is per- 
haps the most convincing justification for 
Senator Byrrp’s pessimism. Senator Dovuc.ias’ 
forebodings became the gloomiest when, 
after the Republican victory in 1952, the gal- 
loping inflation of the Democrats was slowed 
to a walk. If the outlook is pleasing even 
to Senator Dovuc.as, an inflation of large pro- 
portions may be in prospect. 

There are a good many other signs that 
Senator Byrrp is right. In order to make 
up its deficit of about $10 billion a year, the 
Government has asked for an increase in the 
debt limit and is going to have to borrow 
more money. By the end of. the year, its 
refunding operations and new borrowing will 
total about $33 billion. Large Government 
borrowing is an accepted prelude to inflation. 
The Government spending in itself—aggra- 
vated now by the Middle East crisis—tends 
toward inflation. 

Senator Byrp sees “no possibility of any 
tax reductions in the next 2 yeafts and prob- 
ably for a long time after that,” and he sees 
no chance of balancing the budget for a long 
time. 

With this prospect, it is hard to see how 
we can escape the inflation which beset us 
after World War II. The whole vicious circle 
of rising costs and prices will be on us again. 
As long as the Republicams do not seem to 
have a policy of their own to follow, they 
would do far better to follow the Democratic 
policies according to Senator Brrp than the 
Democratic policies according to Senator 
DovG.as. , 
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Letter to Hon. Clarence Cannon, 


of Missouri 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it an obligation, in order to keep the 
record straight, to place the following 
letter which I believe speaks for itself 
in the REcorRpD: 

GROTON, Conn., July 7, 1958. 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Committee 
on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You have failed up to the present 
time to provide me with the name of the 
individual whom you quoted in your remarks 
appearing in the ConcreSsionaL Recorp of 
May 6, 1958, as authority for your statement 
that General Short and I were not on speak- 
ing terms when the Japanese attacked Peari 
Harbor. I know that to be wholly false and 
believe I am entitled to the name of the 
person so testifying. Whether or not. he 
testified under oath and his qualifications. 
Moreover, I would appreciate a definite ref- 
erence to the hearing of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee if printed, 
and if not, a transcript of that part of the 
record to which you refer. 

The receipt of your remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of June 18 is acknowl- 
edged. It was forwarded without accom- 
panying letter in a franked envelope bearing 
your name and I presume sent by your direc- 
tion. 

Your remarks are a continuation of the 
frantic efforts of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to divert attention from the failures in 
Washington and to place the blame for the 
catastrophe on the commanders at ‘Pearl 
Harbor. Your account of the testimony that 
General Short and I were not on speaking 
terms given to your committee shortly after 
Pearl Harbor was effectively publicized, 
though 16 years later I am still denied the 
name of the individual who perpetrated 
this lie. 

For 4 years, from 1941 to 1945, the admin- 
istration supporters and gossip peddlers had 
a field day making statements which the wall 
of Government wartime secrecy prevented 
me from answering. 

One of the most persistent and widespread 
was to the effect that General Short and I 
were not on speaking terms at the time of 
the attack. Another was that the uniformed 
services in Hawaii were all drunk when the 
attack came. This is the reason the Naval 
court of inquiry investigated these charges 
thoroughly and set forth their falsity in 
unmistakable language. 

You still seek to sustain these charges by 
the simple expedient of attacking the in- 
tegrity of the investigators and witnesses 
who reached conclusions or gave testimony 
which does not suit you. 

You have siandered the honorable, capa- 
ble, and devoted officers who served as mem- 
bers of the Army board of investigation and 
the Navy court of inguiry. You have also 
slandered the personnel of the Army and 
Navy stationed fh Hawaii in 1941, many of 
whom gave their lives in defense of this 
country. 

It is astounding to me that you should 
charge General Short and me of falsely testi- 


fying as to our personal and official coopera- © 


tion even when as you phrase it “all but life 
itself depended on their convincing the 
world that they had been friends when they 
should have been friends.” 


The testimony on this matter, given before 


quested authority to attend this investiga 


- 
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the Naval court of inquiry, was under 
peer a was ae to Sy cree ne 
an substantiated mu 
mony. - —_ es 
You, yourself, refer to the sta ments } 
the Roberts report to the effect rer: » 
Short and I conferred on November 27, and 
December 1, 2, and 3. You further ‘state 
from the Roberts report: “They did not then 
or subsequently hold any conferences spe- 
cifically directed to the meaning and sigs 
nificance of the warning messages received 
by both” (General Short, Admiral Kimmel). 
How ridiculous it is to assume that the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Peet ig 
unable to understand a message sent by the 





“ 


Navy Department without conferring with ‘ 


the commanding general of the Hawaiian 
department to determine what the Navy De- 
partment meant by the messages that were 
sent to him and conversely that the com. 
manding general, Hawaiian department, had 
to confer with the Commander in chief, Pa. 
cific Fleet, in order for him to know what 
the messages. sent to him by the War De- 
partment meant. If the messages were go 
worded the fault lay neither with me or 
General Short. 

You imply that my request to revise the | 
transcript of my testimony before the Rob- 
erts commissfon is censurable and com- 
pletely ignore the published statement of 
Adm. William H. Standley, United States 


Navy, retired, a former Chief of Naval Oper- ~. 


ations and a member of the Roberts com- 
mission. He wrote-regarding Admiral Kim- 
mel: “He was permitted no counsel and 
had no right to ask questions or to cross- 
examine witnesses as he would have had if 
he had been made a defendant. Thus both 
Short and Kimmel were denied all of the 
usual rights accorded to American citizens 
appearing before judicial proceedings as in- - 
terested parties.” Even Communist plotting 
the overthrow of our country are accorded 
far more legal safeguards than were granted 
to me and General Short. Admiral Standley 
also wrote: “In spite of the known inefii- 
ciency of the commission’s reporters, when 
Admiral Kimmel asked permission to correct 
his testimony in which he had found 60 
many errors that it took him 2 days to go 
over it, the commission voted to keep the 
record as originally made although the an- 
swers recorded to many questions were obvi- 
ously incorrect and many of them absurd. 
At my urgent insistences, the commission 
did finally authorize Admiral Kimmel’s cor- 


' rected testimony to be attached to the rec- 


ord as an addendum.” 

Your remarks with regard to the conduct 
of both officers and men on the evening 
preceding the Pearl Harbor attack is an in- 
sult to the gallant men who died jn the 
treacherous Japanese attack and to all the 
members of both Army and Navy stationed 
on the Island of Oahu. Infrequently there 
might be an individual who overindulged in 
intoxicants but these were promptly appre- 
hended by the shore patrol or military police 
and returned to their ship or station. The 
evidence as to the sobriety of officers and 
men was clear in the documentary evidence 
available to the investigation boards and 
yet in spite of their findings you state: “But 
the very fact that it was considered _neces- 
sary to emphasize this testimony naturally 
gives rise to some doubt.” You ap; 7. 
are quite willing to doubt the testimony 
given and believe the worst of the fine young 
men in the Armed Forces that were sta 
tioned in Hawaii. 4 

I was not permitted to know what testi- 
mony was presented to the Roberts Com- 
mission and was never given an nity 
to clarify or refute any statement made be- 
fore it. “Ae 

I was not made.a defendant before the 
Hewitt one-man investigation, was nov = 
to testify, and was not permitted to re. x 
any knowledge of the P : 
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was advised that time did not per- 
tion *inen I repeated my request the Secre- 
Navy did not even reply. Per- 
tary of the y 

. reason may be found in the testi- 
many of Captain Safford who narrated before 
the joint congressional committee the pres- 
sure to which he was subjected by the com- 
mittee counsel to make him change his testi- 
. All did not have the strength of 
character of Captain Safford and some modi- 

fied their preceding sworn statements. 

Although I requested the joint congres- 
sional committee to call certain witnesses 
many of them were not called to testify. 
Among these was Fleet Adm. William F. Hal- 
sey, my senior fleet air officer at the time of 

attack. 

we Navy court of inquiry was the only 
investigation of Pearl Harbor before which 
I was permitted to cross-examine and call 
witnesses. You are substantially correct in 
your statement that this inquiry “found 
Admiral Kimmel as pure as the driven 
snow.” In more moderate language ex- 
pressed by Admiral Murfin, the president of 
the court, years later, “we found Admiral 
Kimmel had done everything possible under 
the circumstances.” ' 

On advice of counsel I declined to take 
part in the Hart investigation because the 
stipulations demanded of me would have 
placed my fate completely in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Navy. This I did re- 
gretfully because it was through my efforts 
that this investigation was initiated. The 
proceedings of the Hart investigation were 
a valuable contribution. 

Why were the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War so anxious to have 
the damaging testimony in both the naval 
court of inquiry and the Army inquiry 
changed? The answer is very simple, both in- 
quiries had found that the responsibility for 
the Pearl Harbor disaster rested in large part 
at the headquarters of our Government in 
co deme Admiral Standley, whom I have 

erred to above, wrote: 

“From the beginning of our investigation 
I held a firm belief that the real responsi- 
bility for the disaster at Pearl Harbor was 
—— oe wert of miles from the 

0 awaii.” 

Even ees investigation found: 

During his incumbency as commander in 
chief of Pacific Fleet, ‘Admiral Kimmel was 
indefatigable, resourceful, and energetic in 
his efforts to prepare the fleet for war.” - 

You refer to the information that had been 
0 ane to me and to General Short and 
specifically to a message based upon infor- 
mation from our Ambeaeain in ke. Mr. 
Grew, dated January 27, 1941, to the effect 
that the Peruvian Ambassador in Tokyo had 

ee bores in beer event of trouble 
out between the United States and 
Japan, the Japanese intended to make a sur- 
Prise attack against Pearl Harbor; but you 
_ no mention of the letter of the Chief of 
; Operations which forwarded this in- 
so to me on February 1, 1941, to the 
ect oes : The esr of Naval Intelli- 
gence no credence in these rumors. 
ore, based upon known data re- 
garding the present disposition and employ- 
ment of Japanese Naval and Army forces no 
on ae Pear] Harbor appears imminent 
lann: or the foreseeable future.” 
one estimate was never changed. 
cae refer to “A position so ad- 
mirably defended as Pearl Harbor with every 


ty, submarine nets, radar, sonar, planes, - 


and ships of the line,” you create a very false 

impression. Admiral Richardson Gun reneven. 

because he so strongly held that the fleet 
: not be based in the Hawaiian area. 
The Army antiaircraft batteries were woe- 


fully lacking but the 
War Departme 
Unable to supply more. oo 


War Department early in 1941 
arrived, and of these 6 were out 


‘tear, 180 long-range bombing planes author- 
only 


ze 
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of commission as they had been stripped of 
vital parts to enable other planes of similar 
type to continue their flight to their destina- 
tion in the Philippines. 

Of 100 Navy patrol planes authorized for 
the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor not 1 
had arrived prior to December 7, 1941. 

With regard to the radar installations, 
these had just been installed and their per- 
sonnel were under training. The installa- 
tion of these stations had been delayed due 
to the inability of the Army and the Interior 
Department to agree upon the location of 
these stations. 

With reference to personnel for the ships 
there were serious shortages of both officers 
and enlisted personnel and men were con- 
stantly being detached to provide crews for 
ships being newly commissioned. 

No one has ever explained why the weak- 
nesses so clearly described in the Secretary 
of the Navy’s letter of January 24, 1941, were 
permitted to continue during all the months 
at this outlying station whose security was 
vital to the safety of the fleet and of the 
United States. 

Facilities to fuel the fleet were inadequate 
and a severe handicap to all fleet operations, 

The only planes in Hawaii suitable for 
long-distance scouting were the patrol planes 
assigned to the fleet and they were totally 
inadequate to cover the approaches to Hawaii. 
The only planes suitable for long-range 
bombing were the 6 B-17 Army planes and 
those attached to the 2 carriers. 

At the time of the attack the two carriers 
were on missions initiated by the Navy 
Department. 

These and other deficiencies had been 
repeatedly reported by General Short and 
me as well as by our predecessors. 

The messages of October 16, November 24, 
and November 27, 1941, from the Navy De- 
partment to the commander of the Pacific 
Fleet and the messages of November 27 and 
November 29, 1941, to General Short from the 
War Department stressed sabotage and that 
an attack if made would be directed against 
ports in southeast Asia or the Philippines. 
With the benefit of the intercepted Japanese 
messages, how they arrived at this conclu- 
sion will always be a mystery to me. 

To add to our difficulties the messages also 
directed that “if hostilities cannot, repeat 
cannot be avoided, the United States desires 
that Japan commit the first overt act.”’ 

The message of November 27, 1941, from 
the War Department to General Short specifi- 
cally directed him to “report measures 
taken.” On the same date General Short 
replied, “Department alerted to prevent sabo- 
tage. Liaison with Navy.” 

Recorded testimony shows this report was 
read by the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of War Plans, 
Army, and the Chief of War Plans, Navy. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this 
report was read and understood by these 
responsible officials in Washington. For 9 
days and until the Japanese attack the War 
Department did not express any disapproval 
of this alert and did not give General Short 
any information calculated to make him 


‘change the alert. 


What was most needed at Pearl Harbor at 
this time was the information in Washing- 
ton from the Japanese intercepts that indi- 
cated clearly an attack on Pear! Harbor. 

The Navy Department sent me various 
messages quoting from intercepted Japanese 
dispatches. I believed I was getting all such 
messages and acted accordingly. After the 
attack I found that many vitally important 
messages were withheld from the Hawaiian 
commanders. 

I was never informed that Japanese inter- 
cepted messages had divided Pearl Harbor 
into five areas and sought minute informa- 
tion of the berthing of ships in those areas. 

A Japanese dispatch. decoded and trans- 
lated on October 9, 1941, stated: 
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“With regard to warships and aircraft car- 
riers, we would like to have you report on 
those at anchor (those are not so important), 
tied up at wharves, buoys, and in docks. 
(Designate types and classes briefly. If pos- 
sible, we would like to have you make men- 
tion of the fact when there are two or more 
vessels alongside the same wharf.)” 

On October 10, 1941, another dispatch was 
decoded and translated in Washington which 
described an elaborate and detailed system 
of symbols to be used thereafter in designat- 
ing the location of vessels in Pearl Harbor. 

A dispatch of November 15 decoded and 
translated in Washington on December 3, 
1941, stated: 

“As relations between Japan and the 
United States are most critical, make your 
“ships in harbor report” irregulay, but at the 
rate of twice a week. Although you already 
are no doubt aware, please take extra care to 
maintain secrecy.” 

A dispatch of November 18 decoded and 
translated in Washington on December 5, 
1941, stated: 

“Please report on the following areas as to 
vessels anchored therein: Area N, Pear] Har- 
bor, Mamala Bay (Honolulu), and the areas 
adjacent thereto. (Make your investigation 
with great secrecy.)” 

A dispatch of November decoded and trans- 
lated in Washington on December 6, 1941, 
stated the Japanese consul general in Hono- 
lulu had reported that in area A there was a 
battleship of the Oklahoma class; that in 
area A there were 3 heavy cruisers at anchor, 
as well as carrier Enterprise or some other 
vessel; that 2 heavy cruisers of the Chicago 
class were tied up at docks “KS."" The course 
taken by destroyers entering the harbor, 
their speed, and distances apart were also 
described. 

On December 4 a dispatch was decoded 
and translated in Washington which gave 
instructions to the Japanese consul in Hono- 
lulu to investigate bases in the neighborhood 
of the Hawaiian military reservation. 

On December 5, 1941, a dispatch was de- 
coded and translated in Washington which 
stated: 

“We have been receiving reports from you 
on ship movements, but in future you will 
also report even when there are no move- 
ments.” 

In. no other area was the Japanese Gov- 
ernment seeking the detailed information 
that they sought about Pearl Harbor. 

In the period immediately preceeding the 
attack reports were demanded even when 
there were no ship movements. This de- 
tailed information, obtained with such pains- 
taking care, had no conceivable usefulness 
from a military viewpoint except for an 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

No one had a more direct and immediate 
interest in the security of the fieet in Pearl 
Harbor than its commander in chief. No 
one had a greater right than I to know that, 
Japan had carved up Pearl Harbor into sub 
areas and was seeking and receiving reports 
as to the precise berthings in that harbor 
of the ships of the fleet. I had been sent 
Mr. Grew’s report earlier in the year with 
positive advice from the Navy Department 
that no credence was to be placed in the 
rumored Japanese plans for an attack on 
Pearl Harbor. I was told then that no Japa- 
nese move against Pearl Harbor appeared 
“imminent or planed for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Certainly I was entitled to know 
what information in the Navy Department 
completely altered the information and ad- 
vice previously given to me. Surely I was 
entitled to know of the intercepted dis- 
patches between Tokyo and Honolulu on and 
after September 24, 1941, which indicated 
that a Japanese move against Pearl Harbor 
was planned in Tokyo. : 

Yet not one of these dispatches about the 
location of ships in Pearl Harbor was sup- 
plied to me. 
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Knowledge of these foregoing, dispatches 
would have radically changed the estimate 
of the situation made by me and my staff. 

General Willoughby, in his book MacAr- 
thur, 1941-1945, quotes a staff report from 
MacArthur's headquarters: : 

“It was known that the Japanese consul 
in Honolulu cabled Tokyo reports on general 
ship movements. In October his instructions 
were sharpened. Tokyo called for specific 
instead of general reports. In November the 
daily reports were on a grid system of. the 
inner harbor with coordinate locations of 
American men-of-war: this was no longer a 
case of diplomatic curiosity; coordinate grid 
is the classical method for pinpoint target 
designation; our battleships had suddenly 
become targets. : 

“Spencer Akin was uneasy from the start. 
We drew our own conclusions and the Fili- 
pino-American troops teok up beach posi- 
tions long before the Japanese landings.” 

If MacArthur’s headquarters which had no 
responsibility for Pearl Harbor were im- 
pressed by this information, it is impossible 
to understand how its significance escaped 
all the talent in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in Washington. 

The dispatches about the berthing of ships 
in Pearl Harbor also clarified the significance 
of other Japanese dispatches decoded and 
translated in the Navy Department prior to 
the attack. 

The deadline date was first established by 
a dispatch decoded and translated on Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, the date of its origin. 

“Because of various circumstances, it is 
absolutely necessary that all arrangements 
for the signing of this agreement he com- 
pleted by the 25th of this month. I realize 
that this is a difficult order, but under the 
circumstances it is an unavoidable one. 
Please understand this thoroughly and 
tackle the problem of saving the Japanese- 
United States relations from falling into a 
chaotic condition. Do so with great deter- 
mination and with unstinted effort, I beg of 
you. 

“This information is to be kept strictly to 
yourself alone.” 

The deadline was reiterated in a dispdtch 
decoded and translated in the Navy Depart- 
ment on November 12, 1941. 

“Judging from the progress of the conver- 
sations, there seem to be indications that 
the United States is still not fully aware 
of the exceedingly criticalness of the situa- 
tion here. The fact remains that the date 
set forth in my message No. 736 is absolutely 
immovable under present conditions. It is 
a definite deadline and therefore it is essen- 
tial that a settlement be reached by about 
that time. The session of Parliament opens 
on the 15th (work will start on (the follow- 
ing day?)) according to the schedule. The 
government must have a clear picture of 
things to come in presenting its case at the 
session. You can see, therefore, that the 
situation is nearing a climax, and that time 
is indeed becoming short. * * * 

“Whatever the case may be, the fact re- 
mains that the date set forth in my message 
No. 736 is an absolutely immovable one. 
Please, therefore, make the United States see 
the light, so as to make possible the signing 
of the agreement by that date.” 

The deadline was again repeated in a dis- 
patch decoded in Washington on Novem- 
ber 17. 

“For your Honor’s own information. 

“1. I have read your No. 1090 and you 
may be sure that you have all my gratitude 
for the efforts you have put forth, but the 
fate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so please fight harder 
than you ever did before. 

“2. In your opinion we ought to wait and 
see what turn the war takes and remain 
patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say 
that the situation renders this out of the 
question. I set the deadline for the solution 
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of these negotiations-in my No. 736 and 
there will be no change. Please try to 
understand that. You see how short the 
time is; therefore, do not allow the United 
States to sidetrack us and delay the negotia- 
tions any further. Press them for a solution 
on the basis of our proposals and do your 
best to bring about an immediate solution.” 

The deadline was finally extended on No- 
vember 22 for 4 days in a dispatch decoded 
and translated on November 22, 1941. 

“It is awfully hard for us to -consider 
changing the date we set in my No. 736. 
You should know this; however, I know you 
are working hard. Stick to our fixed policy 
and do your very best. Spare no efforts and 
try to bring about the solution we desire. 
There are reasons beyond your ability to 
guess why we wanted to settle Japanese- 
American relations by the 25th, but if with- 
in the next 3 or 4 days you can finish your 
conversations with the Americans; if the 
signing can be completed by the 29th (let 
me write it out for you—twenty-ninth); if 
the pertinent notes can be exchanged; if we 
can get an understanding with Great Britain 
and the Netherlands; and in short, if every- 
thing can be finished, we have decided to 
wait until that date. This time we mean 
it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be 
changed. After that things are automatical- 
ly going to happen. Please take this into 
your careful consideration and work harder 
than you ever have before. This, for the 
present, is for the information of you two 
Ambassadors alone.” 

Again on November 24, 1941, Tokyo spe- 
cifically instructed its ambassadors in Wash- 
ington that the November 29 deadline was 
set in Tokyo time. 

In at least six separate dispatches on No- 
vember 5, 11, 15, 16, 22, and 24 Japan estab- 
lished and extended the deadline finally ad- 
vanced to November 29. 

After the deadline date a Japanese plan 
was automatically going into operation. It 
was of such importance that the Japanese 
Government declared: “The fate of our Em- 
pire hangs by the slender thread of a few 
days.” 

On December 1, 1941, Tokyo advised its 
Ambassadors in Washington, 

“The date set in my message No. 812 has 
come and gone and the situation continues 
to be increasingly critical.” 

A dispatch on November 28 decoded and 
translated on the same day, stated: 

“Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted 
superhuman efforts but, in spite of this, the 
United States has gone ahead and presented 
this humiliating proposal. This was quite 
unexpected and extremely regrettable. The 
Imperial Government can by no means use 
it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, 
with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Government on this American. proposal 
which I will send you in 2 or 3 days, the 
negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This 
is inevitable.” 

Not one of the Japanese messages about 
the “deadline” were supplied to me although 
the American commanders in the Philippines 
were supplied with this information as they 
were also supplied with all the information 
in the decoded Japanese intercepts that were 
denied to the Hawaiian commanders. 

The commanders at Pearl Harbor were not 
kept informed of the progress of negotja- 
tions with Japan. I was never supplied with 
the text of Mr. Hull’s message of November 
26, 1941, to the Japanese Government which 
has been referred to frequently as an ulti- 
matum. Mr. Stimson characterized it as 
Mr. Hull’s decision to “kick the whole thing 
over.” 

Among other terms this note provided: 

“The Government of Japan will withdraw 
all military naval, afr; and police ferces from 
China and Indochina. 

“The Government of the United States 


and the Government of Japan will not sup- 


port—militarily, politically, economically y 


at Chunking. 2 
“Both governments will agree that no 
agreement which either has concluded with 
any third power or powers shall be inter. 
preted by it in such a way as 
with the fundamental purpose of this agree. 
ment, the establishment and 
of peace throughout the Pacific area.” 

The reply to this note was delivered in 
Washington within hours of the Japanes 
—— : 

My information on this and previous 
changes between the two gown io 
obtained from newspapers and radio, TI be. 
lieve Washington newspaper 
and the editors of our leading newspapers 
were kept better informed than were the 
commanders at Pearl Harbor. 

After receipt by Tokyo of the American 
note of November 26, the intercepted 
anese dispatches indicate that Japan at 
tached great importance to the continuance 
of negotiations in order to conceal the plan 
that would take effect automatically on No- 
vember 29, as evidenced by the Japanse dis. 
patch of November 28: 

“I do not wish you to give the impression 
that the negotiations are broken off. 
say to them that you are awaiting instruc. 
tions and that, although the opinions of 
your government are not yet clear to you, 
to your own way of thinking the Imperial 
Government has always made just claims 
and has borne great sacrifices for the sake * 
of peace in the Pacific.” 

I never received this information. 

Again the dispatches from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington of December 1, 1941: 

“To prevent the United States from be- 
coming unduly suspicious we have been ad- 
vising the press and others that though 
there are some wide differences between 
Japan and the United States, the negotia- 
tions are continuing. (The above is for 
only your information.)” 

I never received this information. 

Again in the transpacific telephone 
conversations and dispatches the same 
theme is stressed, be careful not to alarm 
the Government of the United States and 
do nothing to cause a breaking off of nego- 
tiations. 

This information was decoded and trans- 
lated in Washington on November 30 and 
was never sent to me. 

The intercepted Japanese diplomatic dis- 
patches show that on and after November 
29 a Japanese plan of action automatically 
went into effect; that the plan was of such 
importance it involved the fate of the em- 
pire; that Japan urgently wanted the 
United States to believe that nego 
were continuing after the deadline date 
prevent suspicion as to the nature of the 
plan. 
What was the plan? Why such elaborate 
instructions to stretch out negotiations as & 
pretext to hide the unfolding of this 
Anyone reading the nee 
messages would face this question. 

No effort was made to mask, the move 
ments or presence of naval forces moving 
southward, because physical and radio ob 
servation of that movement were 7 
able. The troop movements to 
Indochina were the subject of formal & 
changes between the Governments of Japan » 
and the United States as evidenced 
communication which Mr. Wells 
Mr. Nomura on December 2, 1941. 

Other dispatches were received 
ington which gave evidence of the a 
crisis 


On the afternoon of December 6, 
was decoded 
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to the Ambassadors In Wash- 

ta "That the time for presenting this 
to our State Department would 

later. , 

p. m. December 6, 1941, 13 of the 14 
parts had been received. The decoding and 
on was completed by 9 p. m. and 
distributed to the most important officers of 
the Government by midnight. Nine p. m. 
in Washington was 3:30 in the afternoon in 
Hawaii. At midnight it was 6:30 p. m. in 


~ the 13 parts were delivered to 
Mr, Roosevelt about 9 p. m., he remarked, 
“This means war.” 

The time of delivery message and the 
14th part were decoded and translated by 
9 a. m. December 7, 1941, the time for 
delivery was set at 1 p. m. W 
time which was 7:30 a. m. at Honolulu and 
ga. m. at Manila. 

Yet not one word of the receipt of these 
messages which again clearly indicated an 
attack on Hawaii were ever given to Gen- 
eral Short and me. 

The story of the whereabouts of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations and their unaccountable 

of memory has been publicized so 
much that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
peat it. 

I have written a documented account of 
Pearl Harbor. Other accounts which also 
tell the true story have been published by 
Charles A. Beard, Charles Callan Tansill, 
Frederic R. Sanborn, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Adm, Robert A. Theobald, John T. Flynn, 
George Morgenstern, Walter Trohan, Percy 
L. Greaves, Jr.. and many others, 

J repeat to you once more, Mr. CaNNon, 
the success of the attack on Pearl. Harbor 
was not the result of interservice rivalries 
at Pearl Harbor. This success was caused by 
the deliberate failure of Washington to 
give the commanders in Hawaii the in- 
formation available in Washington to which 
they were entitled. This information which 
was denied to the Hawaiian commanders 
was supplied to the American commanders 
in the Philippines and to the British. 

Finally Mr. Congressmah, the officers and 
men stationed in the Hawaiian Islands were 
fine, upstanding, and well disciplined young 
Americans whom the American people 
should ever remember with gratitude and 
honor. In the attack launched by the Japa- 
nese they showed themselves fearless, re- 
sourceful, and self sacrificing and I shall al- 
Ways be proud of having commanded such 
men but I cannot forgive those responsible 
for the death of the more than 3,000 soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who died for their coun- 
tty on the 7th of December 1941 nor ac- 
cept your insinuation that hangovers from 
intemperance ashore on the night of Decem- 
ber 6 may have contributed to the delay 
in opening fire on the attacking Japanese 
planes. As a matter of fact many antiair- 
craft guns on the ships were manned at the 
are s oe attack and all antiaircraft guns 

eet were i 
ietiaathen n action in less than 10 
“Bn requested that you insert this letter 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Yours very truly, 


HUSBAND E. KowmMet, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J.-MULTER 


OF NEW YoREK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ate bowy riday, August 1, 1958 
. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 
®peration which the Denearsitie 85th 


ticle b; 
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Congress has given to President Eisen- 
hower is recounted in the following ar- 
Rowland Evans, Jr, which ap- 
pea in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 1, 1958. I commend it to our 
colleagues: 

‘THE REcorD OF CONGRESS 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

The President decided early this year not 
to keep books on Congress with the usual 
list of “must” bills and, all things consid- 
ered, it’s just as well. 

Because if there were the customary 
“must” list, it would be quite unimpressive. 
In fact, except for labor-reform legislation, 
tax relief for small business, some odds and 
ends dealing with immigration and a few 
other items, the “must” list would look re- 
markably like a blank piece of paper. 

That does not mean, of course, that every 
single “t” has been crossed and every “i” 


dotted on Mr. Eisenhower’s bristling legisla-~ 


tive calendar. But it does mean that the 
President has won from the Demoeratic- 
controlled Congress a remarkable degree of 
cooperation on the really important items on 
his program. It does also mean, in retro- 
spect, that despite the President’s somber 
warning of the danger of a “cold war of 
partisan politics,” with the Democrats in 
control of Congress and the Republicans in- 
stalled in the White House, the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to function reasonably well as 
a coalition of two parties. 

If anything this session of Congress has 

erred more on the side of too much than 
too little and that is the administration’s 
chief concern today. Too much antireces- 
sion spending, for example, is worrying the 
fiscal experts almost as much as the tumult 
in the Middle East is worrying the diplomats. 
But on the biggest of all antirecession pro- 
posals, the proposal for a substantial tax cut, 
the President’s opposition was sustained by 
Congress. 
’ It is no exaggeration to say that Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, the Senate 
majority leader, ahd House Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN turned Congress last January away from 
the acutely partisan atmosphere of economic 
recession and Soviet sputniks and guided 
it into generally bipartisan achievement. If 
a symbol is wanted, it is the strange and 
fruitful alliance betweeh the Treasury De- 
partment and the.Democratic leaders that 
decided the matter of tax reduction. 

The overall record of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, even though it has several 
more days to run, by any standard of meas- 
urement sums up well. These are the 
chief accomplishments: 

Statehood for Alaska, something that both 
parties have been promising, and failing to 
deliver, for years. 

Defense reorganization, whereby the 
President’s blueprint for a more efficient 
command structure built around a more 
powerful Secretary of Defense, was approved 
by Congress, if not in every detail, at least 
in enough to draw his commendation. 

An extension of reciprocal trade and re- 
newed authority to lower the tariff. Of all 
the President’s objectives, this seemed last 
January to be the likeliest casualty. Mr. 
Eisenhower asked a 5-year extension. He 
will get at least 4, the longest duration of 
any extension since the Trade Agreements 
Act was originally approved for 3 years in 
1934. 

A foreign aid bill shaved well below the 
President's original figure but, according to 
all the signs, ample to meet the urgent re- 
quirements growing out of the Middle East 
crisis. Congress always carves away gen- 
erous portions of the annual foreign aid 
request but the vote in the House this year, 
owing largely to small-minded Democrats, 
cut far deeper than usual. The Senate, 
however, is now in process of doing what 
the House failed to do—face up to the end- 
less obligations of free-world leadership, 
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Odds-on bet: The President finally will get 
® satisfactory bill. 

Farm legislation that finally modifies the 
rigid parity concept and moves toward the 
more flexible price support system that the 
President has made the keystone of his farm 
policies. This bill passed the Senate and is 
given a good chance in the House. 

To these must be added the Federal schol- 
arship program, now appearing on the brink 
of probable passage; the increase in the 
price of postage stamps, even though some- 
what less than asked; the boost in military 
pay scale; the new space agency, a LYNDON 
JOHNSON special; extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation; exchange of atomic 
secrets with Great Britain; full disclosure 
of welfare and pension funds; and many 
others, 





Teamwork and Cooperation in Soil- 
Conservation Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of Con- 
gress a fine example of leadership in 
teamwork and cooperation for soil and 
water conservation. It is a summary of 
a statement made to soil conservation 
district supervisors of Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming. 

This statement was made by Don Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, at the annual meet- 
ing in June of the northern Great Plains 
area, National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. It represents the 
type of dynamic leadership for which 
Don Williams was awarded the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distinguished service 
award last spring. 

This spirit of public service for soil 
and water conservation, I know, is help- 
ing farmers in Kansas to make rapid 
progress toward the level of permanent 
protection and improvement of soil that 
will insure our Nation’s welfare. 

The following is the summary: 

1. Soil Conservation Service has but one 
major responsibility and one major objec- 
tive—to provide farmers and ranchers sound 
technical help they need to carry out their 
planned programs of soil and water conser- 
vation. 

2. Soil and water conservation is a com- 
plex operation, involving a number of re- 
lated sciences and requiring consideration 
of many different soils, topographic and 
climatic factors. It requires not only a 
combination of such sciences as engineering, 
soil science, agronomy, forestry, biology and 
range management, but requires a skillfully 
planned combination of different practices, 
as well, as indicated by the physical condi- 
tions and needs of each piece of land and 
the plans of each farmer or rancher, To 
provide such services requires local conser- 
vationists who have been thoroughly trained 
and who have supporting services of spe- 
cialists in the several related scientific fields. 

8. The soil and water conservation job, to 
be fully successful, needs several other in- 
gredients, in addition to technical assist- 
ance. It requires research, to provide a 
sound scientific base for practices. It re- 
quires education, to communicate knowl- 
edge of new methods as rapidly as possible. 
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And it often requires credit or cost-sharing 
help, to enable farmers and ranchers to in- 
stall needed conservation measures without 
delay. 

4. State and local government should par- 
ticipate in the soi] and water conservation 
program as much as possible so as to keep 
the administration and character of the pro- 
gram responsive to the needs and wishes of 
local people. For this reason, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture encourages and sup- 
ports the creation of soil conservation dis- 
tricts, local units of State government 
created under State law expressly for the 
purpose of carrying out local conservation 
work with aid from the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service, and any other agencies which 
have assistance available. 

5. Nongovernmental organizations and 
groups have a responsibility and a big part 
to play in the progress of soil and water 
conservation. Evidence of this type of sup- 
port for soil conservation districts is seen in 
the fifiancial and other material and moral 
support which business and industry, edu- 
cational and religious and other organiza- 
tions provide in increasing volume each 
year. 

6. We do not believe or propose that local 
soil conservation districts can or should 
assume the work of the ASC committees, 
which are in existence to carry out certain 
directly administered programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
And, since local soil conservation programs 
are in the hands of units of State govern- 
ment, the ASC committees cannot assume 
the work of the governing bodies of the soil 
conservation districts. 

7. As a public agency, the SCS has its 
operations reviewed regularly by appropriate 
units of both the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. It constantly 
strives to improve its efficiency and service, 
and has gained recognition as one of the 
most efficient agencies in Federal Govern- 
ment. However, since soil conservation dis- 
tricts operate independently of SCS, alleged 
deficiencies in SCS operations are not a logi- 
cal basis for abolishing any local soil con- 
servation district. 

8. Maximum conservation can be achieved 
only when each program, each agency, and 
each level of government plays its full part. 
SCS will continue to emphasize the im- 
portance of full teamwork between the com- 
ponent agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the ASC committees, and the soil 
conservation districts and other agencies or 
units of State government. 





Dill Lee Proves It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS =: 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in the editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily News of July 29, 
which reads as follows: 

Br. Lee Proves Ir 

Why is there so much racket picketing in 
and around Chicago? 

In an editorial last Thursday, we said: 

“Too many influential people didn’t want 
it stopped. Even among the unions that 
have not practiceqd unabashed extortion, 
there were some that wanted freedom to com- 
pel organization of employees by attacking 
the employer instead of persuading the em- 
ployees.” 
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This was a mild understatement. 

Yesterday, William A. Lee, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, declared 
flatly that he would oppose any legislation 
to ban organization picketing. 

It should be remembered that Lee isn’t 
merely the president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. When Richard J. Daley be- 
came mayor, Lee was the first man he ap- 
pointed to a high place in the city admin- 
istration—the presidency of the Civil Service 
Commission. He had been a powerful backer 
of Daley’s candidacy. 

The proposed legislation against organ- 
ization picketing attempts only one thing— 
to forbid the blockade of establishments 
where there are no labor disputes, no union 
members, and no employees expressing any 
desire to become union members. 

We think Mr. Lee downgrades the unions 
‘when he says they couldn’t get along with- 
out the privilege of doing what the legisla- 
tion would forbid. 


After Labor Day labor hearings will be- 
gin in Chicago and I hope sincerely that 
all those involved will cooperate fully 
with the committee so that sound and 
fair legislation can be drawn up and 
enacted. 





World Order and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include a letter from 
Dr. Morris C. Robinson, president, Min- 
nesota division, American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc., 1124 Met- 
ropolitan Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with resolutions adopted by the division 
concerning world order and peace. 

The letter and-resolutions follow: 

MINNESOTA DIVISION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED 
Nations, INc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 29, 1958. 

Dear Ror: While the current crisis tends 
to absorb all of our attention at the mo- 
ment, I believe the enclosed resolutions 
adopted by the Minnesota division, AAUN, 
are worthy of consideration and respectfully 
submit them as your representative of the 
thinking of Minnesotans deeply concerned 
for world order and peace. 

Often our best thinking is done in times 
of relative calm and when this crisis is over 
we shall need to work toward the accom- 
plishment suggested in these resolutions. 

With cordial good wishes, I: am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris C. RospINsON. 


oe 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING, MINNESOTA DIVISION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NaTIONS, INC., 
JUNE 3, 1958 

1. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


We urge the Congress of the United States 
to enact the draft legislation (H. R. 10368) 
proposed by the Administration to extend for 
5 years the reciprocal trade agréements 
program. We believe such authority is es- 
sential to a consistent policy of encouraging 
the growth of international trade. Such en- 
couragement is one of the major contribu- 
tions the United States can make to eco- 





nomic well-being and progress and to 
easing of international tensions, oa 

2. ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 

We believe that the United States should 
assume membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. We therefore urge ap. 
proval of H. R. 6630 by the Congress of the 
United States. 

3. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - 

It is essential that this coun should 
continue for some years to coalie 
— areas, primarily through 
assitance programs and by providing capital 
for long-range development programs, There 
are marked advantages in channeling such 
assistance increasingly through an interna: 
tional agency, for this removes any sus- 
picion — possibility of economic im 
and enlarges the pool of experts available 
staffing technical assistance teams, 7 
urge that the United States enlarge the 
proportion of its economic aid channeleq 
through the United Nations and heartily en- 
dorse the recommendations to that effect 
made by Congressman WALTER Jupp. We also 


urge the need for making available substan. ' 


tial development capital to be allocated 
an international agency competent to chan- 
nel it into fruitful projects. 


4. MIDDLE EAST PROBLEMS 


We urge the United States Government to 
use its leadership in the United Nations to: 

(a) Press for the acceptance by the Arab 
States and Israel of an equitable plan for 
the division of the waters of the Jordan 
River in the interests not only of the States 
concerned, but also of the Arab refugees; 

(b) Continue such measures within the 
framework of the United Nations as may be 
necessary to guarantee the present borders 
between the Arab States and Israel against 
violation by force; 

(c) Recommend the acceptance’ of the 
principle of ‘resettlement for both Arab and 
Jewish refugees and the adoption by the 
countries involved of the principle of com- 
pensation for abandoned or lost properties; 

(dad) Contribute to the creation of a Middle 
East Development Authority in which both 
the Western powers and the nations of the 
area should be invited to cooperate, which 
would open up vast new areas for settlement 
of refugees. 


5. UNITED NATIONS PEACE FORCE 


We believe that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force has demonstrated the usefulness 
of a small international police and that 
availability of such a force can best be as- 
sured by-direct recruitment by the United 
Nations of a limited body of men. With such 
a core of career personne) as a cadre it 
would be possible to draw in additional 
forces When needed by inviting the smaller 
states to contribute contingents pledged to 
such service. A modest beginning in this 
direction may provide very useful 
for the future development of international 
security police. 

6, DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament, particularly in abe field of 
nuclear weapons, continues to a 
of great urgency. We believe that negotia- 
tion should continue, preferably within the 
framework of the United Nations, to deter 
mine whether the principal powers are dit 
posed to accept an effective system of it 
spection which will permit termination o 


stages 
We note with approval the efforts mad? 
by our Government to secure y 
of the possibility of ending atomic mat 
testing in conjunction with a system e 
spection, and the proposal made for * 



















to find a formula which will prove 
acceptable. 


August 5 
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7, CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE 
ical progress in developing rockets, 
uate. ana space vehicles capable of pro- 
pulsion without atmospheric support has 
opened the alternative possibilities ,of ex- 
traordinary scientific advances 
tive effort or a vast and dangerous 
n of great power rivalries. The 
principle of national jurisdiction in super- 
acent airspace has already been established. 
National security may require its extension 
to include a contiguous zone within which 
missiles and low orbit satellites would 
te. Outer space beyond this point 
should be placed under control of the United 
Nations and restricted to peaceful, scien- 
tific uses approved by it. We urge the au- 
thorization of a United Nations space agency 
for this purpose. We also suggest the im- 
mediate formualtion by selentific and legal 
representing the member states of 
a draft convention defining the legal status 
of a contiguous zone and outer space and 
delegating jurisdiction over the latter to 
the United Nations. We consider that the 
Soviet Union acted improperly in apparently 
conditioning its proposal for a United Na- 
tions space agency upon withdrawal of mili- 
tary forces from foreign bases, but hope 
that the proposal my reflect some disposi- 
tion to accept United Nations control of 
outer space as a goal having independent 
value. : 
8. GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
We urge that the Senate of the United 
States give its consent to ratification of 
the Convention on Genocide. 
9. HUMAN RIGHTS 


We express our sense of the value of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as 
a standard which has influenced legal pro- 
tection and education in many countries, 
and our earnest hope that the Government 
of the United States will give careful con- 
sideration to ratification of the two Cove- 
nants on Human Rights when these have 
been approved by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and opened for ratification. 





Tiger’s Voice To Haunt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article by 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., on the late Gen. Claire 
Chennault, of Flying Tiger fame, which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record on 
August 1, 1958: : 


“TIGER’s” Voice To HAUNT 


WasHINcTon.—Stashed away in the se- 
curity of a law office vault here in Washing- 
ton are 12 reels of tape recordings which 
will long haunt the friends of Communist 
China in our official circles, 
wan are recordings in the voice of the 

te fighting Gen. Claire Chennault, of Fly- 
rd fame, made last February while 
me general was being hospitalized at Walter 
a Hospital here, in the last stages of his 

tal battle against lung cancer. 

As a friend and champion of Nationalist 

b —— the Institute of Pacific 
ro-Communist policy for China 

ae the State Department, General Chen- 
ault knew the whole conspiracy behind the 
x t of Chiang Kai-shek, in minute de- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX , 


From memory and from notes, he knew 
the people and the parts they played, and 
the sabotage of the military aid program 
from the United States which had been or- 
dered by Congress, but which never went 
through. 

All this he recorded in his hospital room, 
with the hélp of his long time friend Ed- 
ward B. Lockett, writer and former Hearst 
State Department correspondent, and at the 
instance of an even longer time friend and 
controversial figure in the Roosevelt New 
Deal, Thomas G. (Tommy the Cork) Cor- 
coran. 

Like General Chennault, Tommy Corcoran 

was and is a devout supporter of Chiang 
Kai-shek. It is he who will arrange pwubli- 
cation of the Chennault memoranda, as soon 
as the 18 hours of aggregate tapes can be 
transcribed and edited. 
. There are additional Chennault papers, 
made in his last months, in the hands of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee as 
late as last April, which are of no less impor- 
tance than the recordings. 

These are the unexpurgated transcripts of 
an unpublicized consultation which the 
committe and staff members had with the 
general in his hotel room at the Willard 
Hotel, on which occasion he discussed the 
cause for the failures of American diplomacy 
over the world, not only in the Far East but 
elsewhere as well. 

Part of this testimony has been published 
as a committee document, and is available 
to the public, but the most pointed and acrid 
of his analysis was off-the-record for personal 
reasons. 

The kernel of it was that the United States 
Foreign Service is infested with incompe- 
tents and ‘social dilettantes who overdrink, 
overplay, and overintrigue, and that the in- 
terests of the United States would be better 
served if we had no representation at all in 
many countries rather than the representa- 
tion we do have. 

He said also that what is true of the State 
Department Foreign Service is even more 
dangerously true of the International Coop- 
eration Administration (foreign aid pro- 
gram) and the United States Information 
Service. 

He described a system of post-hopping, in 
which personnel get themselves assigned for 
a few months to one country, then get them- 
selves moved to another, and continue this 
process until they have enjoyed an around- 
the-world luxury tour at Government ex- 
pense, never contributing any worthwhile 
service anywhere. 

Could be/that the general’s. ghost is more 
to worry about than the general himself, 
when he was alive. He had some qualms; 
the ghost does not. 





‘ 


Still No Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my> remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 30, 1958: 

Stitt No Farm LE&GIsLaTION 

Congress is now turning its thoughs toward 
adjournment, and, to date, nothing has been 
done to help the plight of the farmers. Some 
type of legislation is urgently needed to in- 
sure that the position of the farmer—already 
poor—will not rapidly get worse. 


- 
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Conceded that the problems of the farmer 
are complex, nevertheless we are surprised 
that congressmen haven’t come up with some 
sort of general farm bill before this late date. 

The only farm legislation passed during 
this session of Congress has been a resolution 
calling for a stay of any reduction in support 
prices of acreage allotments. The main pur- 
pose of this piece of legislation was to main- 
tain the farmer’s standard of living while 
work proceeded on measures of a more per- 
manent nature, but nothing has come forth. 

During the 5 years from 1952 to 1957, the 
deterioration of the farm position can be 
documented by the following facts, among 
others: 

1. During the 5-year period, farm prices 
declined 16 percent. 

2. Realized net farm income declined 19 
percent. 

3. The purchasing power of farm income 
declined 23 percent. 

4. Farm population declined 12 percent 
from 24,283,000 in 1952, to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

5. In 1957, the returns to all farm workers 
for their labor and management reached a 
low of 69 cents per hour, while the average 
wage of industrial workers reach a high of 
€2.07 per hour. 

Our farmers are not asking for a welfare 
program. They are only asking for a chance 
to stay in business and keep their homes, to 
maintain that portion of God’s land which is 
in their trust, and to haye the opportunity to 
earn a decent living. 





Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no Member of this body is more highly 
regarded by his colleagues than the dis- 
tinguished delegate from Hawaii, the 
Honorable JoHn A. Burns, and I am 
happy to join with the many others in 
commending the gentleman for a service 
that has been truly dedicated. He has 
set a pattern for industry and for faith- 
ful attendance to every call of duty that- 
is nothing short of an inspiration. What 
is equally important is that he has made 
so Many warm and enduring friendships. 
He has put upon the cause of Hawaii the 
touch of a warm persenality, and as we 
all know so well the Congress is not lack- 
ing in the human response. Many of 
us, voting as a matter of conviction to 
give statehood to Alaska, nevertheless 
when we voted were thinking of Dele- 
gate Bos Bartiett. So the 86th Con- 
gress, when again as a matter of convic- 
tion we vote to give statehood to Hawaii, 
we will be thinking of Delegate Jack 
Burns. 

I doubt if any Member in the history 
of this body has done as much for the 
cause of his heart in one term as the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii. I 
wish especially to commend hirh for his 
wisdom in assuring statehood for Ha- 
waii by refraining from the grandstand 
tactics that might have been expected, 
from one of lesser stature and that would 
have drowned all statehood hopes for 
at least another decade. 
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I was a Member of the 81st Congress 
when we tried desperately but without 
success, although with the wholehearted 
support of the Truman Administration, 
to get statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
wrapped in one package. I was honored 
by having my speech on that occasion 
singled out for editorial mention by the 
daily newspaper in Honolulu and the 
entire speech printed by that newspaper 
in three installments. So I am by no 
means a newcomer in the fight for state- 
hood for both territories. 

The fact is that there was not a chance 
in the world for the passage this year 
of a bill giving statehood to both Hawaii 
and Alaska, and everyone at all ac- 
quainted with the Congress and the po- 
litical aspects knew that the Alaska bill 
had by far the better chance of win- 
ning out on a trial run and thus break- 
ing down the opposition to admitting 
states that were not contiguous to the 
American mainland. By a grandstand 
play, demanding that Hawaii come first, 
the delegate from Hawaii would have up- 
set the apple cart, accomplished what 
the opposition wished and killed state- 
hood for both territories. As it is, Alaska 
already has been voted statehood, Hawaii 
is assured of statehood in the 86th Con- 
gress, and in all fairness much of the 
credit must be given to the outstanding 
sStatesmanship of the Honorable JOHN A. 
Burns, the distinguished Delegate from 
Hawaii. 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. O’Brien] for yielding to me that I 
might join with him and others in tribute 
to a truly great legislator. 





Prevailing Wage Rate Determinations in 
Nebraska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not unusual for cenfusion and misunder- 
standing to arise out of the operation of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, particularly with 
respect to the Department of Labor’s de- 
termination of prevailing wage rates for 
federally financed projects. I have re- 
cently received a letter from the Ne- 
braska Chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, which illus- 
trates this point. The letter, which fol- 
lows immediately, contends that con- 
struction has been held up in specific 
instances by delays on the part of the 
Department of Labor in their prede- 
termination of wage rates. 

The Davis-Bacon Act represents an 
important facet of Government labor 
policy. Jts enactment was a vital step 
in the progress that has been made and 
will be made toward recognizing the 
particular responsibility that the Gov- 
ernment holds for leading the way in 
good employment practices. Construc- 
tive criticism is always valuable. But 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


critical contentions which “are not 


founded in fact could, in this instance,. 


serve to undermine the public confidence 
in a policy that is vital to the continued 
strength and vigor of the labor force. 
In order to set the record straight, I in- 
clude the complete correspondence that 
I have had on the subject in the Recorp 
under leave to extend my remarks: 
NEBRASKA CHAPTER, 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
OF AMERICA, 
~Lincoln, Nebr., July 18, 1958. 

The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

House of Representatives, House Com- 
mittee on Labor Standards, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: Enclosed 
is an article from the Sunday Omaha World- 
Herald reporting on delays letting agencies 
here are experiencing with United States 
Labor Department predeterminations. 

Also enclosed are two other articles about 
delays caused by Labor Department wage 
lists. 

You may recall that proponents of Davis- 
Bacon provisions in the 1956 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act assured Congress that these 
requirements would neither hamstring nor 
delay the interstate program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CRITCHFIELD, 
Manager. 





[From the Omaha World-Herald of July 10, 
1958] 


~ Lack or Wace RaTincs Hats IMPERIAL 
AIRPORT 
(By James Denney) 

The State aeronautics department Wednes- 
day disclosed construction improvements at 
Imperial Municipal Airport are being delayed 
by failure of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment to supply a schedule of minimum wage 
rates. 

Aeronautics Director Rolland Harr said 
Federal law requires that the Labor Depart- 
ment make a predetermination of minimum 
wages for the $60,000 project. 

ASKED FOR 57 


Financing of this job will include: Federal 
Government, $30,000; State of Nebraska, 
$15,000. 

“We requested through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration the wage rates for 
57 job classifications for the Imperial con- 
struction May 27,” Mr. Harr said. 

“We received an answer June 19, giving us 
rates for only 20 jobs.” 

The director said construction cannot pro- 
ceed until the Department provides rates for 
every job so that a contractor can bid. 

ONE OF 17 CITIES 


Among the jobs left off were ‘rates for 
bituminous surfacing. 

The difficulty apparently is similar to that 
faced by State Engineer L. N. Ress, who 
sought minimum wages for construction of 
Interstate Highway 1 interchange at 114th 
and L Streets near Omaha. 

Mr. Ress said his office still has not been 
given a complete wage schedule. ; 

Imperial was 1 of 17 Nebraska cities ap- 
proved for local air service by the Civil Aéro- 
nautics Board in the Seven States Area case. 

SERVICE DELAYED 

It is to be served twice daily by Frontier 
Airlines on a route from Denver to Omaha, 
including stops at Sterling, Colo., Sidney, 
McCook, Kearney, Hastings, and Lincoln. 

Until the is completed, there will 
be a delay in Frontier service. 

James Critchfield, spokesman for the 
Highway-Heavy Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors of Nebraska, said the 
rates supplied “average about 30 cents an 
hour above prevailing rates.” 


arriving at the prevailing wage 
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USED WRONG DATA 

He said it appears the Labor 

“inadvertently used rates on Bureay ot 

Besteenntlen: pentects in Red ‘a 
cock un for its Im 

mination.” Portal dite, 

The incomplete minimum hourly pi 

schedule given the Aeronautics Depanae 





for the Imperial project: 
Air tool operators............ 0. | $1.25 
Carpenters_----..... FS SO a es : 2.05 
Cement masons-._---_--.2 - 2.0 
Ironworkers, reinforcing....._______ 2.375 
Laborerg-- 4-0-2 - 8 1.25 
PRINGEES. coe dacnmnn sno =... 1.% 
Pips leyertoncc4.2-.,.-_.-.... 2s 1.35 
Air compressors._.....----..... 1 1.725 
IRGS Ben 2.15 
Cranes, derricks and draglines_______ 2.30 
Euclid load operators....___________ 2.30 
Piremen---_-..--. eben am enone eee 1.45 ° 
Oilers_—~_------------- ~~~ ~~~ 1.65 
PAPC onde eniei~------ ae 2.15 
Mechanics’ helpers..........__.____ 1.65 
Pam, Wacwee-.s...0.-}..- 2. 1.50 
Tractors, 35-horsepower__.._.__..... 245 
Truckdriver, up to 4 tons___________ 1.30 
Truckdriver, 4 tons and over________ 1.40 
Euclids and dumpsters, under 12 

TOO vine aceudiniioness+~~---.0= Jn 1.80 


| From the Lincoln Star of February 7, 1958] 


WacE List PosTPONEs LETTING or Bms ow 
INTERSTATE 
(By Betty Person) 

Nebraska's first scheduled interstate high- 
way project for 1958 has been deleted from 
the highway department's February 27 let- 
ting, State Engineer L. N. Ress said Thurs’ 
day. 

The project involved was a $1,300,000 inter- 
change at 114th and L in Omaha. 

The highway chief said the deletion was 
necessary because the Labor Department 
submitted only 20 wage predeterminations 
when 60 were requested, and that the wage 
rates on the 20 submitted ‘averaged 60 per- 
cent in excess of the average set by this 
(highway) department.” 

Ress had receive wage predeterminations 
on 19 classifications by long-distance phone 
call Tuesday, and received the official notifi- 
cation of 20 wage rates Thursday. 

IMPOSSIBLE 


“In discussing this situation with several 
Nebraska contractors, it was their considered 
opinion it would be impossible for a con- 
tractor to submit an inteliigent bid on the 
basis of the limited number of wage rates 
and the substantial increase over rates cul- 
rently in.effect in this area,” he continued. 

Citing an example, Ress said the Nebraska 
Highway Department had submitted a wage 
predetermination of $1.35 an hour for the 
iron worker reinforcing classification, and 
that the Labor Department submitted its 
wage rate for this classification at $3.20 an 
hour. * 

The highway department “worked for 
months” establishing its wage p 
tions, Ress said, and had used as its basis 
the prevailing wages paid on all highwav- 
jobs in the Douglas County area in 1957 
and late 1956. ; 

MADE ADJUSTMENTS ae 


-He also stressed that the highway r 
ment had made adjustments to ime 4 
many classifications where it was 

Ress said he had discussed the r 
a representative of the Labor Depart 
telephone late Thursday afternoon. * 
pears that a considerable difference 
ion exists between the Department of Mae, ~ 
and this department as to paragirers i 






















area,” he added. 
According to the 1956 Fed 
way Act, he said, the Secretary of 
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1958 
consult with the highway department on 
wage ae required on 90-10 projects. 

Ress declared the Department of Labor had 
not done this, but that he will write them 

y requesting them to furnish Nebraska 
with the information they used in making 
wage predeterminations. 
THIRTY-DAY ASSURANCES 


tate engineer also noted during hear- 
a See cecavess of the 1956 Highway 
Act, there were assurances that wage pre- 
determinations would be made by the Labor 
Department in a period not to exceed 30 days. 

Nebraska submitted its wage predetermi- 
nations December 14, Ress said, noting that it 
did not receive the official list until 54 days 
after the submission of the request. . 

The State engineer said negotiations will 
continue with the Department of Labor and 
that the letting of the Omaha interchange 
will be undertaken as soon aS acceptable 
rates and a complete schedule of wages can 
be determined. : 

Noting that another interstate projech is 
scheduled for the April letting, this one in 
the Lincoln area involving the Havelock 
interchange west to Highway 77, Ress said, 
“If they do the same thing on the Lincoln 
job as the Omaha job, the same thing will 
occur and the same differences prevail.” 





{From the Omaha World-Herald of July 13, 
1958] 
Lasor Parns DELAY BUILDING IN NEBRASKA— 
DEPARTMENT SLOW To SET WaGE RatTEs— 
HospiraLs, HIGHWAYS, Roaps HELD Back 


(By James Denney) 


Nebraska was suffering from United States 
Department of Labor pains Saturday. 3 

The Davis-Bacon Act, which allows the 
Department to approve minimum wages for 
construction of projects in which Uncle Sam 
shares the cost, was blamed for delaying con- 
struction of new highways, hospitals, and 
airports across the State. 

Three statehouse officials said the trouble 
lies in too much Washington redtape. 


STARTED IN DECEMBER 


They are State Engineer L. N. Ress, State 
Aeronautics Director, Rolland Harr, and 
Verne Pangborn, chief of ‘the State health 
department's hospital division. 

Mr. Ress’ trouble started in December 
when he sought a wage predetermination 
based on prevailing wages in rural Douglas 
County for construction’ of the Interstate 
Highway 1 Interchange at 114th and L 
Streets near Omaha. 

He wanted to advertise the project’ for 
bids in February. He finally was able to take 
bids in June. 

NO APPRENTICE 
a “Delay in getting a wage sched- 

Mr. Harr’s troubles came to light last week 
With a disclosure that runwayimprovements 
at the Imperial Municipal Airport are being 
held up “because the Labor Department will 
hot supply us a complete list of wages.” 

And Mr. Pangborn revealed that for sev- 
eral years his division has had difficulty get- 
ting the Labor Department to recognize a 
wen Schedule for apprentices because the 
a Officials say there are no appren- 
. amine programs in some Nebraska 


What do statehouse 
their troubles? Officials do to iron out 


SOLUTION OFFERED 


They appeal to the Nebraska Association 


General Contractors in Lincoln 
, which in 
&ppeals to its W: n Office. ; 


Eventually, this results in a wage schedule, 
a not. All too frequently it ends 
ashington officials ordering higher 

wages — the prevailing rates, statehouse 


The solution? 


Yrs.” 
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Former Gov. Robert B. Crosby, attorney 
for the Better Nebraska Association, hopes 
that next year he can convince some con- 
gressional committee that it is time to in- 
vestigate administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. : 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES CRITCHFIELD, 
Manager, Nebraska Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 7 

Dear Mr. CritcHFIELD: This is in reference 
to your letter of July 18, 1958, which en- 
closed an article from the Sunday Omaha 
World-Herald reporting on wage determina- 
tions issued by the United States Department 
of Labor to be included in contracts for high- 
way construction in the Omaha area. 

The data you submit indicates that the 
Department of Labor did not consult with 
the State highway department as required 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act; that 60 
wage classifications were requested and only 
20 were set up by the Labor Department and 
that the delay in the bid lettings was due to 
the delay in the issuance of wage deter- 
minations by the Department of Labor. 

Information furnished me from other 
sources, however, seems to indicate that an 
entirely different set of circumstances actu- 
ally exists with regard to this matter. 

I am informed that the Solicitor of Labor 
was in consultation with the Nebraska State 
Highway Department representatives, as well 
as representatives from your organization, 
for a full 2 days and that after such consul- 
tation representatives of ,.various Nebraska 
organizations were personally interviewed 


‘ by the Secretary of Labor. I understand that 


the evidence submitted by the highway de- 
partment in substantiation of their recom- 
mendetions for lower rates on this type of 
construction included out-State projects far 
beyond the immediate locality of the project 
at Millard, and that such evidence did not 
include the highway and bridge projects on 


‘which collective-bargaining rates had been 


paid. Further, representatives of the State 
highway department were interviewed by 
representatives of the United States De- 
partmegt of Labor when they made on-the- 
spot field investigations of this matter. It 
would appear that the United States De- 
partment of Labor had not only consulted 
with representatives of the State highway 
department, but had given the evidence fur- 
nished by them every consideration. 

With regard to the number of classifica- 
tions in. the wage determinations issued by 
the United States Department of Labor, I 
note that the decision of the Solicitor of 
Labor dated March 22, 1958, contains 40 dif- 
ferent wage classifications. I am informed 
that the successful bidder on the Millard 
project has expressed no dissatisfattion with 
the number of wage classifications available 
to him for performing this work. I, there- 
fore, fail to see the materiality of this point. 

With respect to the delay in award of the 
Millard contract, it appears from the record 
that the first wage determination for this 
work was issued February 4 and the second 
issued March 22, 1958, and that the delay in 
letting of the contracts until June was due, 
not to the failure of the United States Labor 
Department to issue a wage determination, 
but rather due to the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by you and others with the wage rates 
predetermined by the Solicitor of Labor. I 
am informed that several disinterested repre- 
sentatives of the public outside the Labor 
Department examined personally the wage 
data on which these rates were predeter- 
mined, and that it was their opinion that the 
rates were fully justified by the facts as re- 
ported to the Department of Labor. It ap- 
pears that in protesting these wage determi- 
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nations the point was stressed that the same 
wage rates prevailed on highway-construc- 
tion work in Douglas and Sarpy Counties as 
prevailed throughout the rest of the State. 
This is completely contrary to the views you 
expressed on page 59 of a hearing at Omaha, 
Nebr., on January 28, 1953. The excerpts 
furnished me indicate that you had omitted 
wage data on Douglas and Sarpy County 
projects because in your opinion the differ- 
ential which ‘existed between rates paid on 
building and highway construction in the 
rest of the State of Nebraska did not exist 
in Douglas and Sarpy Counties. I am in- 
formed that the United States Department 
of Labor actually made two field investiga- 
tions of this wage matter, and that the deci- 
sion of the Solicitor dated March 22, 1958, 
was made only after an exhaustive review of 
the report of these two field investigations 
and evidence submitted by all parties con- 
cerned. The United States Department of 
Labor could not have done much more than 
it did in this case. It is my opinion that 
we would have to go far to find a case which 
has had more impartial, exhaustive, and far- 
reaching consideration than the one you have 
referred to me here. 

I have also had occasion to discuss this 
matter with some of my colleagues, and it 
has been pointed out to me that this whole 
matter is the result of some out-State Ne- 
braska contractors trying to come into the 
Omaha area and freeze out the Omaha con- 
tractors from doing any interstate highway 
work. It seems to me if the rates applicable 
to work in the Omaha area were those paid 
by out-State contractors, such contracts 
could and would be awarded to contractors 
from out of the State of Nebraska entirely; 
and not only would the Omaha contractors 
and workers be deprived of the construction 
employment, but also the same thing could 
happen to the out-State Nebraska contrac- 
tors. I am sure you are not in favor of such 
an eventuality. 

I believe that the foregoing clearly shows 
the United States Department of Labor has 
in this case complied fully with all applicable 
laws and regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 





South Dakota Publisher Hailed on 90th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
South Dakota’s most distinguished citi- 
zens, Mr. R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of 
the Rapid City Journal, has just ob- 
served his 90th birthday. This event is 
all the more remarkable considering the 
fact that Mr. Hitchcock has utilized to 
the fullest these past 90 years. He has 
won the respect of all South Dakotans 
because of his vigor, his keenness of 
mind, and his personal integrity. 

The editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader speaks for all South Dakota resi- 
dents when he salutes Mr. Hitchcock in 
the following editorial in the August 1, 
1958, issue of the Argus: 

A Goop Crrizen or SourH DAKOTA 

A grand old gentleman of South Dakota— 

R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of the Rapid City 
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Journal—has just celebrated his 90th birth- 
day. = 

Congratulations are in order—congratu- 
lations to him on his many notable achieve- 
ments in a busy life and congratulations to 
South Dakota because it has been our rich 
privilege to have him as a citizen. 

Hitchcock assumed control of the Rapid 
City newspaper in 1939, moving to that city 
from Hibbing, Minn. He was then 71 years 
old—an age at which most persons prepare 
for retirement. But not Hitchcock. He 
moved with vim, vigor, and dispatch into the 
fast-moving tempo of the Black Hills city 
and quickly became a part of it as well as 
of the State. Much younger men were left 
behind as he paced the procession of growth 
and progress for the exuberant metropolis of 
the west and promptly he left the imprint 
of his robust character, his forward look, 
and his eager interest upon his new home 
community and his new home State. 

These years in South Dakota have been 
good ones for him and for us. We are happy 
that destiny turned his eyes in this direc- 
tion and we hope that he will be permitted 
to continue his constructive activities for 
many years to come. 





Statement by Representative Frank M. 
Coffin, of Maine, in Support of Legis- 
lation To Provide Assistance to State 
and Territorial Maritime Academies, 
House of Representatives, August 4, 
1958 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
gratifying to me as a Representative 
from a coastal State to witness the con- 
cern of the House in acting favorably on 
S. 1728, a three-point program to make 
suitable training vessels available to the 
qualified maritime academies and col- 
leges; to raise the limits on the annual 
grant to an academy which accepts out- 
of-state students, and to increase the 
annual subsistence allowance for each 
cadet. 

In these closing days of the session, 
it would be easy to overlook such a bill. 
It is not dramatic, it cannot be rated as 
equal in importance to such matters as 
social security, defense appropriations, 
or major farm legislation. But, this bill 
is of great importance in maintaining the 
high standards of training established by 
our merchant marine academies and 
colleges. 

We are very proud of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy in Castine, Maine. Over 
the years it has made a great contribu- 
tion to our merchant marine fleets, and 
in time of war, to our Navy. This legis- 
lation will enable academies like Castine 
to plan for the future, with stable pro- 
grams designed to train the best possi- 
ble merchant marine officers. 

I earnestly believe that this legisla- 
tion is an essential step toward our ob- 
jective of meeting the needs of this vital 
branch of service to sustain the Nation’s 
commerce and defense. 
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New Conservative Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article by David Lawrence 
entitled “New Conservative Leadership,” 
which is a thoughtful discussion of a 
program which should have wide circula- 
tion. 

Judging by the views of constituents 
who have communicated with me, the 
program will find many supporters: 
New CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP—ACA Sup- 

PORTS UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, FREE 

ENTERPRISE, BALANCED BUDGET 

Conservatives of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, as well as the many inde- 
pendents in the country who believe in the 
basic doctrines of conservatism, now will 
have an opportunity to combine their efforts 
for the cause in which they believe. This 
will be made possible through the Americans 
for Constitutional Action, the foundation 
of which organization has just been an- 
nounced by Retired Adm. Ben Moreell, of 
Pittsburgh, and a number of other promi- 
nent Americans in the field of business. 

Admiral Moreell, who won fame during 
World War II for his leadership of the Sea- 
bees—the Navy’s big construction corps— 
will have associated with him as trustee both 
Democrats and Republicans. ; 

The main purpose of the ACA program is 
“to support, regardless of partisan consid- 
erations” the causes and candidates con- 
forming to objectives ‘““which are essential to 
the preservation of the opportunity state 
created and preserved by our Republic.” 
Here are the six main points of the platform 
of the ACA: 

“1. Preservation of our Government as a 
Republic through the support and utiliza- 
tion of the guidelines established, by our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and its Bill of 
Rights. 

“2. Unqualified support and protection of 
free enterprise and private ownership, with 
its reward of merit system, as it functions 
within the framework of sound and workable 
two-party government. 

“3. Adherence to government and economic 
concepts which will protect the principles 
of sound money, effective economy, taxation 
for revenue only, and to operate our Govern- 
ment within the framework of a balanced 
budget. ; 

“4. Articulate and effective support of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing that 
all powers not expressely granted to the Fed- 
eral Government are reserved to the States 
and to the people. 

“5. Intelligent and energetic use of the 
secret ballot and the demonstrated desirabil- 
ity of an effective two-party political system 
in implementing the capacity of free men 
and women.to control their own destinies. 

“6. Active participation in the primary and 
political convention decisions within the 
political party of our own choice, so as to 
select appropriate nominees, and the deter- 
mination to support—regardless of party 
affiliation—candidates for office who most 
nearly embrace and support the provisions of 
this policy statement.” 

Such an organization has long been over- 
due in American politics. The Americans 
for Democratic Action usually refiects the 
radical point of view in American politics, 
particularly that of the big labor organiza- 


August 5 


They com. 
giving money for political literature go 
cinct-worker help in congressiona] onal 


tions which create their own 
mittees in every campaign. 


presidential elections, for the most 
support of the Democratic ede 
in the North. The ACA wil Probably be 
supporting many Democrats, but Primarily 
these will be conservatives from the South, 
This is a significant move because the 

ern radicals have begun to support 

in the, Democratic primaries in the South, 
and here and there have been 

either in electing their own men or in intim. 
idating those who would otherwise Yemain 
conservative. 

Ever since the close of World War II, Con. 
gress has continued in the main conser 
or at least nonradical because of the 
ence of a coalition majority derived from 
both parties. Such a coalition has never 
been given the direct political help ang 
financial support that the radicals with 
their millions .of dollars collected 
unionized workers, have been able’ to give 
their spokesmen in Congress. 

Admiral Moreell has recently retired 
chairman of the board of Jonsedl . 
Steel Co. and is a natural for the } 
of the movement that has just been chris. 
tened Americans for Constitutional Action. 
The new organization has the blessing of 
many conservative Democrats and Republi. 
cans in Congress who have been instry- 
mental in helping it to get started, 





U. N. Fails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 8S. C., Al- 
gust 2, 1958: 

U.N. Fars 

The United States now finds itself on 4 
precarious footing in the United Nations. 
Our situation is more delicate than it was 
when we ordered Army troops into South Ko- 
rea to defend that nation against an attack 
from North Korea. 

In that case, after President Harry Truman 
had ordered United States troops into battle, 
the United Nations stood firmly behind ow 
action. This time, after President Hisen- 
hower has ordered troops into Lebanon, many 
members of the United Nations, and most of 
the neutral members, are not going along 
with us. 

This may come as something of a shock to 
those who have not followed the action in 
the United Nations closely. The key # it 
may bean announcement by Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold, the day after Marines 
landed near Beirut, that he had been ' 
cessful in arranging with Lebanese rebels 
for inspection of the entire border area be- 
tween that country and Syria. 

At first glance this seems to be an impre 
sive ochis sana but it will be noted that 
this agreement was achieved after UR 
States troops had been ordered into 
Had Hammarskjold been able to achs 
on his earlier tour into Lebanon, Wi 
U. N. observers, then the United 
not have been faced with the d 
troops in to aid the duly elected : 
in Lebanon. ‘ ng 

That is, if the rebels had not bee fit | 
nished with so many supplies and 80 
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t rior to that time so as to have 
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The Coal Research Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
management and labor in the coal and 
railroad industries, and also speaking 
for other residents of coal communities 
and shipping centers, I should like to 
thank the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs as well as 
the responsible subcommittees for re- 
porting out the bill to establish a Coal 
Research Commission. While it is not 
in the precise form of the proposal which 
I introduced, I am confident that enact- 
ment of this legislation will go a long 
way toward reaching the objective we 
all hope to attain. 

Because coal’s vital role in a national 
emergency and in America’s long-range 
fuels programs is generally understood. 
I shall not, in my remarks today, dwell 
on this phase of a coal research pro- 
gram. Having been raised in the coal 
regions, and speaking from experience 
as a coal operator, I should like to point 
out just a few of the potentialities that 
Pennsylvania and other coal-producing 
States may look to in the application of 
science and engineering to coal’s pro- 
duction, transportation, and market 
problems, 

We do not anticipate that creation 
of 2 coal research commission and sub- 
sequent fulfillment of its specified duties 
will bring new prosperity to our min- 
ing camps and adjacent communities. 
We do, however, detect latent advan- 

“tages that will accrue to the long-range 
benefits of our mining people and to 
coal’s customers as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the district I represent 
in Congress does not by any means have 
& preponderance of mining families 
among constituents. Our manufactur- 
ing industries are highly diversified, and 
we also have a considerable number of 
farm families. There, at the foothills 
of the mountains, the arable soil is the 
exclusive’ provider of livelihoods for a 
good number of families. You will also 
it many truck gardens in the area; 

is, as a matter of fact, unusual for a 


home owner not # have at least @ small 


plot for vegetables and perhaps some 
— trees. We appreciate the progress 
oe ae has come about 
esearch and development. The 

ee States Department of Agriculture 
ae led the way toward greater produc- 
sertey nereaned efficiency, and higher 


. Cyr the Department of Agriculture 


done for the farmer and his con- 


Sumer over the 
- Commission can gene pet Research 


undertake to stimula 
‘mparable progress in the mining ine 


Methods of extracting coal 
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from the ground have improved sensa- 
tionally in the past decade. A. better 
product and greatly increased efficiency 
of consumption have likewise been 
achieved. 

The United States has by far the most 
efficient coal industry in all the world, 
yet it would be folly to rest on our 
laurels. Energy demands will continue 
to spiral upward at a progressively 
greater rate as population increases and 
standards of living improve. -The com- 
ing decades will require such an enor- 
mous amount of energy that coal indus- 
try production will of necessity tend ever 
upward. Meanwhile the tools and the 
methods of recovering, preparing, and 
delivering this fuel need to be under 
constant study to assure maximum ef- 
ficiency in every operation, 

I remember very clearly how coal was 
mined in the 1920’s and early 1930’s. 
Most of it was produced by pick and 
shovel, and when it came out of the 
mine the bigger plants had picking 
tables so that slate could be thrown out 
before the coal went into the railroad 
cars or trucks. Cutting machines were 
coming into popularity in the bigger 
mines, but there was still very little 
mechanical loading. Immediately be- 
fore World War II, hydraulically con- 
trolled loading machines and improved 
cutting machines were introduced. 
Eventually—along about 10 years ago— 
the continuous miner began to move up 
to the face of the coal seams and substi- 
tute for the normal mining cycle. 

Today working conditions have been 
improved through the introduction of 
roof bolting, rock dusting, better light- 
ing facilities, and more adequate venti- 
lating systems. Outside the larger 
mines are preparation plants, which not 
only extract slate and other impurities, 
but also “launder” and sort the product 
into the sizes desired by consumers. 

We have come a long way in a short 
time in the producing of both bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite, but there are 
sO many more secrets to be revealed by 
the scientist and engineer for the wel- 
fare of the miner, the increased ef- 
ficiency of his operations, and the con- 
servation of this vital natural resource 
that the national interest demands that 
we undertake a research program as 
soon as possible. 

I wonder how many of my colleagues 
recognize coal’s role in the development 
of our railroads? Originally coal mines 
were opened near streams because 
erosion of their banks disclosed the 
whereabouts of coal veins. As a matter 
of fact, a map drawn up by Joliet after 
his expedition of 1673—74 listed a deposit 
of “charbon de terre” along the Missis- 
sippi ‘River in northern Illinois. A few 
years later a member of the LaSalle ex- 
pedition reported that coal had been 
observed along the Illinois River. 

When the Nation was in its infancy, 
proximity to a waterway was a pre- 
requisite in the planning of a com- 
munity. Thus, with mines also located 
on streams, coal was transported almost 
exclusively by water. ‘Then came the 
railroads with a horse-drawn line built 
in 1827 from the coal mines in Carbon 
County, Pa., to the Lehigh River. Carry- 
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ing coal was big business in those days, 
just as it is at the present time. It 
is a major source of railroad revenue, 
accounting for in the neighborhood of 
14 percent of all rail freight revenue in 
the United States. Moving coal brings 
in upward of $1 billion a year to the rail- 
road industry in freight revenue. 

To the trucking industry and the in- 
land waterway system, coal is also vitally 
important. Trucks carry approximately 
50 million tons of coal annually, and al- 
most that much coal is loaded at the 
mine for shipment by water. 

To carry coal from mine to market, 
railroads have developed larger gondolas 
and hoppers, larger barges are in opera- 
tion on our waterways, and a host of in- 
novations for loading, unloading, and 
transferring coal have been developed. 
Nevertheless, considerable more research 
must be continued in this field. The 
railroads are hopeful that the coal re- 
search program which I am advocating 
will be quickly enacted. Both the rail 
executives and members of the brother- 
hoods recognize that, even though new 
methods of transporting coal are ex- 
pected to come about, an increase in coal 
freight is inevitable in the years ahead. 

I am sure that most Members of Con- 
gress have heard about the coal-carrying 
pipeline that is now in operation between 
Cadiz and Eastlake, Ohio. The line is 
transporting upwards of 80,000 tons of 
coal a month to a generating plant of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. It 
is an outgrowth of an intense and per- 
sistent effort on the part of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. in cooperation 
with the public utility. 

Yes; a research program will result in 
improved transportation methods, just as 
it will contribute to increased production 
efficiency and to the conservation of coal 
reserves. What is in store for us in the 
way of utilization is too wonderous for 
conjecture. Besides carrying out its 
primary functions to provide heat and 
power, coal has become the source of a 
wide variety of chemical products includ- 
ing sulfa drugs, nylon, plastics, ex- 
plosives, perfumes, and fertilizers. I re- 
mind you that up until 1908—just half 
a century ago—almost all coke was made 
in beehive ovens. Thereafter, as chem- 
ists began to discover the valuable con- 
tents of coal gases and tars, the steel in- 
dustry constructed by-product ovens so 
that there materials might be captured 
and converted into useful byproducts. 
The steel industry’s use of coal not only 
offers new materials to be developed in 
the coking process, but it also provides a 
starting point for research into new 
methods of utilization in the actual steel- 
making process. To supplement re- 
serves of metallurgical coal, mixtures of 
other coals are in the experimental stage. 
Tests of this nature must be encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no limit to what 
science and-engineering may do for coal, 
for everyone connected with the indus- 
try, and for the millions everywhere who 
stand to benefit by what coal and its 
products may bring to them. I urge you 
to pass this legislation. The people of 
my State will be most appreciative, and 
in the years to come all America is going 
to benefit. 
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Where Are We Headed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include my 
speech to the Cincinnati Rotary Club on 
July 31, 1958: 

WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


I am deeply appreciative of this opportun- 
ity to talk to this cross-section of the leaders 
of Cincinnati as represented in Rotary. 

You may not recall it—but within a short 
time after I was elected to Congress for the 
first time in 1952, I talked to Cincinnati 
Rotary. I looked at that speech the other 
day and wondered if the applause I received 
at that time wasn’t motivated by the same 
courtesy and kindness which the Members of 
Congress show to a freshman upon the com- 
pletion of his maiden speech on the floor. 

He gets—for perhaps the first and the last 
time—a goodly round of applause, no matter 
how bad his effort might be. 

Today I want to comment briefly on a few 
of the issues with which the Congress and 
the Nation have been wrestling during the 
past number of years. I hope to avoid en- 
gaging in the political game of fence-strad- 
dling so that you will know where I stand. 
Of course, I always reserve the right to 
change my mind on any issue because, as you 
well may guess, I have found myself to be 
wrong on—well, I'll take the fifth on how 
many occasions. 

Even some constitutents change their 
minds. Let me give you an example. 

FOREIGN AID—FOR WHAT? 


When I first went to Congress, there were 
@ number of industrialists who, about as 
forcibly as they dared, insisted that I vote 
against foreign aid and the liberalization of 
our tariff laws. Lo and behold, this year 
these same gentlemen were just as strenu- 
ously urging that I support the multi-billion- 
dollar foreign-aid program and the free-trade 
policies. These men had reversed their 
stand and could not quite appreciate why I 
had not. 

Of course, I could not quite understand 
their switch until I learned that they had 
invested a considerable amount of money in 
plants in Europe to take advantage of tax 
concessions and cheap labor. Naturally, 
they now want no tariff barriers so that they 
can more readily find markets in this country 
for their finished products. 

The multi-billion-dollar foreign-aid pro- 
gram, which was a sin just,a few years ago 
to these gentlemen, became a great Christian 
endeavor to aid the underprivileged peoples 
of the world so that they would not suc- 
cumb to atheistic Communist ideology. I 
would not be so cynical as to suggest that 
some of these giant Corporations which have 
plants and investments abroad have a more 
practical reason for now backing the foreign- 
aid program; namely, to protect and give 
greater assurance of success to their foreign 
enterprises. 

I am not criticizing these coroprations for 
starting industries abroad and taking ad- 
vantage of substantial tax concessions and 
labor costs that run as low as one-tenth of 
those for comparable services in the United 
States. Reuther and his crowd must share 
the responsibility, along with organizations 
like United States Steel, and excessive gov- 
ernment spending for pricing ourselves out 
of markets, devaluating the dollar, sky- 
rocketing taxes, and feeding the fires of 
ruinous inflation, all of which have started 
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this migration of American industry. 
What concerns me is this unusual flow of 
American capital abroad- for these reasons 
instead of its investment in the expansion 
of local plants and new industry so that we 
might cope with the unprecedented growth 
in our population and the coming influx of 
immigrants if the present agitation to de- 
stroy our immigration barriers is successful. 

What happens to small business ana in- 
dustry—the backbone of this country— 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, 
which, in order to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living, must continue to pay high 
labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and 
even higher personal taxes to sustain this 
orgy of spending in which we are engaged? 

What happens to small business and 
American labor when it will be cormpelled 
in the next 5, 10, and 15 years to compete 
with goods made abroad in American-owned 
factories and produced at a fraction of the 
cost of those made here? 

Under our foreign-aid programs we have 
already given to the Japanese and many oth- 
ers the ‘most modern mass-production 
machinery available—later models than 
many of those in American factories. 

Yesterday the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported a bill which has 
already passed the Senate to pay subsidies 
in the amount of $650 million to sustain the 
mining industry. Why? Simply because our 
foreign-aid program, together with extremely 
liberal tariffs, has all but ruined that great 


industry in this country. With foreign-aid | 


money we have helped to develop the mining 
industry of foreign countries and then per- 
mitted their minerals to be sold in this coun- 
try. below United States mining production 
costs. I predict that we are going to have 
more legislation calling for subsidy payments 
to more and more industries in this country. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE MESS 


Because of our high standards of living 
and high cost of production, most foreign 
countries can easily afford to enter into mu- 
tual tariff cuts with this country. 

In many instances for concessions here 
they can afford to admit American commodi- 
ties free of any duties because we cannot 
possibly compete in their markets. If our 
standards of living were anyway near com- 
parable to those of foreign countries and 
our taxes and costs of production were like- 
wise comparable, I would be a more en- 
thusiastic freetrader than our mutual 
friend, Charlie Taft. 

I realize that we are the leader of the 
free world, and that we have had thrust 
upon us obligations which we do not want 
but which we cannot avoid. I realize that 
there is miserable poverty. throughout the 
world. There is no Christian, no sensible 
man, who does not want all people to have 
more of the good things in life. 

I realize further that this is the greatest 
and strongest Nation in the world (although 
our leadership is being seriously challenged 
by the Soviets today), and that as such 
leader we have certain obligations to the 
less fortunate people of the earth. 

But I also realize that we cannot carry 
the whole world on our back; that we can- 
not cure the poverty and wretchedness of 
the whole world; that we cannot buy loyalty 
and allies. We just don’t have the ability to 
do it without eventually destroying our- 
selves. Our first duty is to keep America 
strong so that it can continue to stand, as 
we do today, as the only real obstacle to 
world domination by the Kremlin. 

SPENDING, DEBT, AND CREDIT 

I admit thaf the countries who are asking 
for aid or to whom we are giving it with- 
out their asking are broke—but.so are we. 
The trouble is they admit they’re broke, but 
we do not. 

Our acknowledged national debt today is 
$280 billion dollars. We are this week being 
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asked to raise the debt ceiling 
billion. There is now 
pending in the Rules Co 

the community facilities ang 
area bills calling for new anq- 
activities of the Federal Government, 
if passed, will add $11 billion 
to our estimated $80 billion budget 
year, I am happy to say these are 
administration’s proposals. Our deficit 
fiscal year will ver billion, the greatest 
peacetime deficit in all history. ~ 

There are potential obligations of the 
United States which almost double the $289 
billion. Even at the $280 billion figure, the 
debt ‘of the United States is 
$40 billion more than the ’ 
bined debt of all of the other a a 
the world. Why do we not realize that it is 
only the credit of the United States 
sustains our precarious position today? 

There is a limit to that credit, Jus 
exactly what that limit is no one can te, 
But I’m worried that we are somewhere near 
the breaking point, In the operation of our 
homes, in the management of our b 
the intangible and uncertain question 
is and should be: How much will our credit 
stand? How much debt can we carry with. 
out courting disaster and bankruptey? 

Remember, one phase of the total offen. 
sive now being waged against us by the S- 
viets is economic. Obviously, such an of- 
fensive is directed toward the destruction of 
the economy of the United States. In fact, 
the Communist strategists have often said 
that one of the weapons they will use in 
bringing about our eventual capitulation is 
to have us spend ourselves into E 

Gen. Claire Chennault, who died this 
week of cancer, was one of the truly great 
soldiers of our time. He was the leader of 
the famous Flying Tigers and later com- 
manded the United Siates Air Force in 
Far East. 

He was &@ man who understood the Com- 
munists because he had fought them for 
more than 20 years. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities wanted the Amer- 
ican people to have the benefit of his ex 
perience and expert knowledge before he 
died. : 

General Chennault said in his testimony 
just a few weeks ago, and I quote: 

“I believe the Communists will not take 
over a lot of Asia where they could. They 
want us to continue pouring aid into those 
areas, break us, buiid up a national debi~ 
spend everything that we earn from day # 
day, month to month, and year to year, until 
our currency is no longer of any value. 
Then they will be ready to take the United 
States in turn.” . 

Yes; we are learning day by day that we 
cannot buy allies, that they will act in thelr 
own self-interest when the chips are down, 
no matter how many American dollars have 
been poured into their economy. President 
Eisenhower made a significant statement 
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things about his action. A leading German 
newspaper called him an idiot. The Presi- 
dent asked: “Is this what we get for ie 
Germany $7.5 billion of aid since the 
We know that other recipients of Ameri- 
can aid have acted similarly, and you andl 
know further that, when the showdow= 
comes—human. nature being what it & 
self-interest and self-preservation will Pit 
vail. ; 
Gen. Albert C, Wedemeyer, who 
strategic planning for the Army im 











launching sites in Europe or 
because our current allies and f 
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terrific fear—and properly so—of nuclear 

tion by the Soviets. 

put for a few minutes let’s get back to the 

financial condition of the United 
es has been this precarious financial 
tion of the country—the more than $7 
interest payment on its debt alone 
each year—coupled with the crushing bur- 
den of taxes which the American people 
and American business have been compelled 
to carry for three decades, that,has controlled 
and dictated my attitude toward much legis- 
jation which has faced the Congress since I 
ere 6 years ago. 
Ties tetcce the late Bob Taft suggested 
that I run to succeed Charlie Elston, those of 
ys who follow the Taft-Byrd philosophy in 
Government complained and campaigned 
+ the ever-increasing bureaucracy of 
the New Deal, the astronomical expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, and the 
ever-increasing tax load on the American 
people and American business. I did not go 
to Washington to support programs and leg- 
jslation which augment those evils. I did 
not go to Washington to participate in the 
dissolution of the economy or fiscal stability 
of the United States. 

These things which we considered wrong 
when propounded and enacted by the new 
and fair deals do not gain respectability or 
soundness under the name of modern re- 
publicanism. Just remember, we are never 

to get tax reductions that are justi- 
fied and which do not adversely affect the 
economy of the United States until we put 
a stop to unbridled spending. Tax cuts 
without spending cuts iead to greater debt, 
move us closer to fiscal collapse, and, of 
course fan the fires of ruinous and uncon- 
trollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and ex- 
panded activities for the Federal Govern- 
ment which have merit and are desirable. 
There are two principal reasons, however, 
for my opposition: 

First, because the program would fur- 
ther increase the indebtedness of the Fed- 
eral Government, the tax burden on our 
people, and weaken the fiscal structure of 
the United States. 

Second, because I felt that the project 
or program was one that should be carried 
on by local or State government. 

Let me give you one or two examples. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Those who have opposed various Federal- 
aid programs for education have been 
charged with being insensible to the wel- 
fare of the children of the country, benefits 
for teachers, and education generally. Just 
the opposite, however, is true. 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that 
eventually any type of Federal-aid program 
results in Federal interference, domination, 
and control. To argue differently is to dis- 
tegard the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into 

government, Federal control auto- 
matically becomes nec if for no other 
Teason than to see that Federal dollars are 
a _ * local levels because somehow 

pression is gained by many local 
governments —_ Federal aia in some 
mysterious way is manna from Washington, 
and, therefore, its s not be 


jmeed 
lean. as carefully as State and local 


Education is one of the last 
tivities that we have kept in ree es 
the local authorities, om — . 
ni _ Federal Government takes over— 
Predict it will if the present trend 
— of «> ag are going to have a depart- 


‘ucation filled with hundreds 
thousands of new . - 
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I believe our school boards, our school 
administrators, our teachers, and our PTA's 
can do a better job for Cincinnati schools 
with our own tax dollars than can some 
bureaucrat in Washington, just as I believe 
if Washington lets us use our own money 
that our city council, our planning com- 
mission and citizens development com- 
mittee, and our metropolitan housing 
authority can do a better job at urban rede- 
velopment, free from the red tape and dic- 
tation of Washington bureaucrats who have 
never seen fountain square. You know that 
for every educational and urban rede- 
velopment dollar Ohio sends to the Potomac, 
in will be lucky if it gets 50 cents back. 

I realize that the States and local govern- 
ments would have an easier time meeting 
their financial obligations if the Federal 
Government did not siphon off so much of 
the tax dollar. That is one reason why the 
handful of conservatives in the Congress 
continue to oppose the ever-expanding ac- 
tivities and programs of the Central Gov- 
ernment—so that we will not have to siphon 
off more and more tax dollars to the detri- 
ment of local government. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION + 


One could hardly be talking about current 
government problems, particularly in Cin- 
cinnati, without mentioning the man who 
has perhaps the second biggest job on the 
Potomac. Ninety-nine and fourty-four one 
hundredths percent of those in both politi- 
cal parties agree that our fellow Cincinnatian 
is doing a terrific job as Secretary of Defense 
even though his honeymoon is now over. 
Of course, there are a few admirals and gen- 
erals whom he has refused to soft-soap. 

The President’s and Secretary McElroy’s 
Defense reorganization plan was long over- 
due. 

It was a major step toward centralizing 
the control of the four branches of the 
armed services to eliminate much of the 
waste, inefficiency, duplication of effort, and 
rivalries which have plagued our defense 
setup for many years. The House, in my 
opinion, made a serious mistake in not going 
along in three instances with the President's 
recommendations. However, the Senate and 
the conference committee corrected most of 
these mistakes, and the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense now will get practically what 
they asked for. 

Some people feel—but only whisper it— 
that the President’s program does not go far 
enough—that we are not going to have real 
unification of the services with the most 
effective striking force, free of silly rivalries, 
until and unless we establish a modern “de- 
fense corps of the United States” in one 
uniform. I admit this is heresy. And my 
mail in the next few days will be bristling 
with some well-known army profanity for 
just repeating the rumor. 

This rivalry and jealousy among the var- 
ious branches of the service is so bad that 
even many Members of Congress have chosen 
up sides to the extent that they are labeled, 
stamped, and marked as Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine or Air Force votes. 

The fast-changing concepts of modern 
warfare have the four branches of the serv- 
ice confuse, upset, and at times angry as to 
their changing roles. As an example, not too 
many years ago the Air Force took away 
from the Army—principally the Artillery— 
the job of delivering projectiles to their 
targets. 

The Army is now happy because, with the 
advent of the rockets and guided missiles, it 
looks as if that task will again return to the 
Army—over the Air Force’s dead body, how- 
ever. 

Here is another example. There is not 
much dispute that the nuclear submarine— 
& moving target—will play an even more 
vital role than it has in the past, especially 
if we are prevented from using our overseas 
airbases and launching sites. Submarine 
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warfare is an assignment carried out by the 
Navy. But antisubmarine warfare has rad- 
ically changed. It lookes as if planes and 
helicopters will be able to deliver the best 
knockout punch against enemy subs. Both 
the Navy and the Air Force now claim this 
as their job. When teacher finally makes 
the assignment, one or the other is going 
to be most unhappy. 

The answer may be, as has been sug- 
gested, a defense corps of the United States 
in one uniform. It is argued that it could 
carry out various fighting assignments, just 
as the Army today is comprised of the In- 
fantry, Artillery, Tank Corps, etc. Each 
performing a different fighting function. I 
assure you, however, that if our friend, 
Neil McElroy, would push for one uni- 
form at this time, his Hooper or Neilson 
rating, particularly at the Penatgon, would 
drop fast. There is a lobby that is a 
lobby. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Other than the Soviet threat, there is 
nothing of greater importance than the pas- 
sage of effective labor legislation to bring to 
a halt the theft, fraud, extortion, blackmail, 
and the sordid abuse of power by certain 
labor bosses as revealed by the shocking 
testimony before the McClellan committee. 

I will not attempt to review the long his- 
tory of usurpation of power not only against 
the public interest but also to the detri- 
ment and cynical betrayal of the man in 
the shop. 

The AFL-CIO, of ccurse, acted wisely— 
and is to be commended—for expelling the 
corrupt unions. Expulsion alone is not 
enough. It is not the answer. Quite a few 
years ago the CIO expelled a number of the 
Communist-dominated unions after revela- 
tions by congressional committees. Such 
expulsion did not relieve the union and the 
rank-and-file membership from Communist 
domination and control, as was predicted. 
The fact is that today the Communist 
leadership in some instances has a greater 
stranglehold than before the CIO acted. 

Neither has expulsion .eliminated from 
labor’s ranks the mobsters, racketeers, and 
men with long criminal records who have 
forced their way into positions of power in 
certain unions and businesses and preyed 
not only upon the public but especially up- 
on labor's rank and file. 

The expelled Hoffa-Beck Teamsters Union, 
the largest single union in the United 
States, is presently joining forces with the 
Harry Bridges’, Communist-dominated, 
Longshoremen’s Union and the corrupt east 
coast waterfront unions. In fact, a crimi- 
nal background in the Hoffa and Bakers 
Unions and Communist Party membership 
in the Bridges’ outfit appear to have been 
@ prerequisite for a job and advancement 
in the union hierarchy. The strategic po- 
sition and power of this unholy Hoffa- 
Bridges alliance under the present helpless 
status of the laws of this country is ter- 
rifying to contemplate. Our entire shipping 
and transportation system could be par- 
alyzed in time of war or other internal 
upheaval upon the whim of 2 or 3 utterly 
corrupt and power-hungry men. 

In the face of this possibility and many 
other factors, how can anyone say that big 
labor must not be made subject to the 
antitrust laws? Of course, even the respon- 
sible unions do not want this although it 
will not hurt or interfere with their opera- 
tion any more than it does with industry 
which is willing to play according to the 
rules of the game. Labor unions have 
grown up; they have become big business. 
The overwhelming evidence indicates that 
they should be made subject to reasonable 
antitrust legislation. 

Unfortunately this Congress in this elec- 
tion year does not have the courage to pass 
a labor bill containing such a provision and 
at least half a dozen other provisions needed 
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not only for the protection of the general 
public but in particular to free the man in 
the shop from those in both labor. and man- 
agement who would abuse him. One of 
these days some of us will learn that the 
smartest thing to do politically is to cour- 
ageously do the right thing. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
rank and file members of the laboring force 
in this country want representatives in Con- 
gress who are beholden neither to the labor 
boss nor to management. 

They are learning that their interests are 
not always necessarily the same as those of 
certain labor bosses or of some in manage- 
ment who would exploit them. 

While the Kennedy-lIves labor bill, which 
has passed the Senate, contains needed pro- 
visions to correct some of the abuses with 
which we are all familiar, it is weak and 
totally inadequate to do the job. Actually 
the last section of the bill seriously weakens 
rather than strengthens existing provisions 
of the law. 

COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


I could not close this talk today without 
mentioning the issue which transcends and 
dwarfs all others—our struggle against the 
forces. of international communism. Be- 
cause of its importance and my identifica- 
tion and familiarity with at least certain 
facets of the problem, I should perhaps have 
devoted my entire talk to this subject. 

Since the close of the Korean war, until 
the marines landed at Beirut on July 15, 
during a so-called period of peace, we have 
spent the staggering sum of $180 billion for 
the defense of this Nation and the free world 
against the conspirators .of the Kremlin. 
This amount for defense alone in the last 
6 years and, as I said, in a so-called period 
of peace, is more than 3 times the amount 
spent by this Government for all of its 
functions in war and peace from its found- 
ing in 1776 to and through the end of World 
War I. 

If this expenditure and the fact that we 
have American boys stationed in 69 coun- 
tries of the world did not convince some 
that this is the life and death issue of our 
day, then the current crisis in the Near 
East has wiped away all doubt. 

Iam certainly not an expert on this peril- 
ous and explosive situation in which we find 
ourselves today in the Near East. I do 
know, however, what the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been trying to tell 
the American people for many years—about 
@ general pattern of infiltration and sub- 
version, recently called indirect aggression, 
that has happened and is happening, to a 
greater or less degree, in the Near East, in 
Africa, in Asia, in almost every country of 
the world, including the United States. 

It comes from the testimony of count- 
less witnesses, from ex-Communists, secret 
agents of the FBI, from those who suffered 
the bestiality and privations of Soviet labor 
camps, from experts such as Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, Rabbi S. Andhil Fineberg, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, J. Edgar Hoover, Edward 
Hunter, Constantine Brown, Generals Chen- 
nault, Willoughby, and Wedemeyer, and 
dozens of others. 

First, let me say that I do not believe— 
and I pray that I am right—that we are 
going to have an all-out nuclear war in the 
foreseeable future for two reasons: 

First, because the firepower and destruc- 
tive force of the East and the West is fairly 
well balanced and neither side is going to 
risk almost total destruction. 

Second, because the Soviet Union, in the 
short span of 40 years of existence, has been 
incredibly successful in expanding its em- 
pire from a handful of Bolsheviks who took 
over Russia in 1918 to the domination and 
control of one-third of the land mass of the 
world and one-third of its people, with an- 
other one-third in the so-called neutral bloc 
fast drifting toward the Communist orbit. 


NEW WEAPONS OF WARFARE 


Russia has done this largely through the 
use of a new weapon of warfare which ‘is 
more effective than the atom bomb or nu- 
clear guided missiles and certainly less 
costly. It is the insidious and diabolical 
weapon of infiltration and subversion with 
which she has penetrated the countries of 
the free world, their peoples and institu- 
tions, and taken them one by one behind 
the Iron Curtain. So why should the 
Soviets risk the total destruction of their 
cities? 

Those who today still think of war in 
terms of military aggression are living in a 
fool’s paradise. Russia has abandoned the 
centuries-old concept of war. 

This may come as a shock to you, but the 
Soviets do not want to destroy the cities of 
the United States or any of the cities of 
the free world if they can help it. And 
why? 

Mr. Edward Hunter answered this question 
in his testimony before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities a few months 
ago. Mr. Hunter is one of the great author- 
ities on Communist psychological warfare, a 
newspaper correspondent, author, lecturer, 
and former officer in the O. S. S., a man who 
has spent more than 31 years in countries 
under various forms of Communist pressure 
and attack. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience and firsthand knowledge, he said: 

“War has changed its form. The Com- 
munists have discovered that a man killed 
by a bullet is useless. He can dig no coal. 
They have discovered that a demolished city 
is useless. Its mills produce no cloth. 

“The objective of modern warfare is to 
capture intact the minds of the people and 
their possessions so that they can be put to 
use. This is the modern conception of slav- 
ery, that puts all others into the kinder- 
garten age.” 

Hunter continued: “The United States is 
the main battlefield in this war. I mean 
specifically the people and the soil and the 
resources of the United States. 

“They seek to conquer the United States 
in a manner so that it voluntarily falls into 
the Red orbit. If we have to be conquered 
by destructive nuclear-age weapons, it will 
be considered a setback by the Kremlin.” 

Of course, we don’t have to take the word 
of Edward Hunter or the other experts. Way 
back in 1923, in outlining the steps the 
Soviets would take in bringing the world 
under the heel of the Communist apparatus, 
Lenin said: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe;, then 
the masses of Asia; then the Near East; then 
Africa; then we will encircle the United 
States which will be the last bastion of cap- 
italism. We will not have to attack. It will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 


And how do they say they plan to do this? 
Not by outward aggression, but by indirect 
aggression, by infiltration and subversion, by 
abduction and assassination, just as they 
did in the Near East this month. Oh yes, 
there are those who contend that this is 
purely an uprising of Arab nationalism, the 
throwing off of the last vestiges of European 
colonialism, just as they said that the revo- 
lution in China and the attack on South 
Korea were the uprising of agrarian re- 
formers. = 

No one with a grain of sense will deny that 
Arab nationalism, anti-Semitism, oil, and 
half a dozen other complex problems are fac- 
tors in the Near East crisis. But anyone who 
understands Communist techniques knows 
that the guiding and directing hand is that 
of the conspirators in the Kremlin. In the 
Lenin school of political and psychological 
warfare, the Communist agents are taught 
not only to foment strife and hatreds of 
every nature and description, not only to 
create contempt and ridicule for the estab- 
lished government and law-enforcement 
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filtrating, but also to support, 
augment so-called popular causes 
lutionary movements within those 

Nasser is-the tool of Moscow, wheter 
knows it or not. Today Russia is hype: =~ 
cally pretending to support the netiooaine 
aspirations of all of the countries of Afric,“ 
and the Near East. By the use of her vicious 
propaganda machine, she is beating the deaq 
horse of European colonialism, while at 
very moment she has her agents, 
cated Communist followers, 




































































African countries, not by outward 5 
but as she has most of the countries which 
are now behind the Iron Curtain, by grad. 
ually placing her agents and followers in 
key an‘ sensitive positions. 

It takes only -a comparatively few highly 
trained and skilled agents and saboteurs to 
throw @ country into the Communist ofhit 
The masses of the people have little to say 
or at least are powerless to do 
about it. The fact is that today in Russia 
and in her satellites only a small percent. 
age of the people are dedicated 

These few are the people, however, who 
occupy the positions of power and contro) 
when they act, it does not make much dif- 
ference whether the country and its peo- 
ple are poor or wealthy, whether they have 
had the benefit of the foreign-aid programs 
of the United States or not. 

Iraq was considered the most stable and 
pro-Western government in the Near Bast. 
In the last few years she has received 46 
million in economic and military aid. The 
pro-Western leaders were assassinated, a 
few key jobs changed hands, and the coup 
was accomplished quicker than a wink. 
How? We find the answer in an editorial 
in last Sunday’s Cincinnati Enquirer, and] 
quote: 

“The Baghdad coup was a masterpiece of 
stealth, plotted down to tiny detail in the 
Soviet Union’s foreign espionage general 
headquarters at Bern, Switzerland.” 

It was this event in a long series that 
broke the camel’s back and caused us t0 
act on Lebanon’s request for help by land- 
ing the Marines in Beirut. 

The worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine charges us with being the ag- 
gressor. Actually we moved into Lebanon 
to stop the continuous indirect aggression 
and infiltration which the Soviets have been 
accelerating in every nation of the world, 
including the United States. Since we have 
never engaged in the diabolical use of i- 
filtration and subversion as a means of 
aggression, it was necessary for us to send 
in the Marines and use the con 
means of stopping the Soviets and their. 
puppets in their drive toward world domi 
nation. ‘ 

To me the great tragedy is that there ae 
so many people in this country who for one 
reason or another refuse to believe that te 
same pattern of indirect aggression, iniive 
tion, and subversion is taking place here and 
now. I could talk to you for hours 
those things which are happening in the 
effort to destroy us and every other free 
country from within. I could tell you! 
the more than 2,000 potential sabow = 
working in defense plants today — a 
identified Communists who work for p 
Union and Radio Corporation of : 
who have aécess to the nine 
cables which carry vital secret 
our Embassies and allies over the won® 
how they could sabotage those ’ 
matter of moments. ae 

I could tell you how there ea 
into the United States over 10 
a year of clever, subtle, effective COMB” 
propaganda to subvert selected Ps 
groups. I could tell you that at We! 
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the Kremlin there are people in the 
os States who are ready, willing, and 
able to engage in demonstrations and attacks 
similar to those of the Communist-directed 
mobs in South America against Dick NIKON. 
Again, in Sunday’s Cincinnati Enquirer we 
find this significant statement, as it relates 
not only to the Nixon incident but also to 
Lenin's statement about encircling the 
United States which I just quoted: 

“International communism seems to have 
chosen South America as one of its targets 
in the Soviet drive for world domination. 
The Soviets hope to first make South America 
neutral in the East-West conflict. Russia 
is working to pry Latin America away from 
its traditional friend, the United States. 
Once they have accomplished this the Reds 
think complete domination is just around 
the corner.”’ 

It is essential to our survival that all 
Americans understand the Communist tech- 
nique—that all Americans realize that we are 
not engaged in a popularity contest with a 
competing economic system, that we are not 
merely faced with certain annoying adjust- 
ments which should be made so we may co- 
exist with a different system of government. 

We are now—at this moment—in a death 
grip with an enemy the likes of which for 
debasement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced—an enemy whom 
we can ignore, appease, negotiate with at 
summit conferences—only at the expense of 
our survival. 

This, rotarians, is the challenge of our day 
to all patriots of this Republic. We must 
accept this challenge. We must either dedi- 
cate ourselves to it or face eventual slavery 
and destruction. 





The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Urges “Buy Canadian” . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, while we have been urging 
Americans to help strengthen the econ- 
omy of other countries, our neighbor, 
Canada has urged its people ‘to “buy 
Canadian.” A publication, Industrial 
Canada, published by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, has recently 
_— 2 Ee oentian. The title page 

‘Buy Canadian— 
Working.” ian—Keep Canadians 





So that my colleagues may better ap- 
Praise the attitude of other countries 
on. ane of their basic in- 

» 4 have prepared some excerpts 
from this interesting issue which I am 
€ as an extension of my remarks. 

It will be noted that our Canadian 

recognize the absolute 

of strengthening their domestic cameae 
a$ being the primary goal of their na- 
al economic policy. In my opinion, 
; would profit from a Similar concern 
or the welfare of our own home indus- 

rather than bargaining away their 
o to foreign producers, as we have 

1 doing for a number of years, 
The above-mentioned follows: 
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[From Industrial Canada of June 1958] 
Your Brest Buy Is CANADIAN 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
is putting all its energies into a program de- 
signed to demonstrate to Canadian purchas- 
ers that their best buy is Canadian. 

We are doing this because we believe that 
Canada’s prosperity, on which the welfare of 
each individual citizen depends, hinges on 
the strength of its manufacturing industries. 
That strength depends, in its turn, on the 
support of the individual citizen. 

His freedom to buy as he chooses is part of 
our way of life, and quality and price deter- 
mine his choice. Our task is to demonstrate 
that when his choice lies between a product 
of domestic manufacture and a similar im- 
ported product, his best buy, provided the 
overriding considerations of price and quality 
are comparable, is always to buy Canadian. 
In so doing he will help to stimulate Cana- 
dian industry, encourage enterprise, create 
jobs, raise living standards, and keep his 
coun strong. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has urged Canadians to follow the principle 
behind this program for well over half a cen- 
tury. The current phase is an enlargement 
of the program. We seek the active support 
of all interested organizations, group and in- 
dividuals and of government at all levels. 

There’s nothing new about the “buy Cana- 
dian” program. But there’s a lot that’s new 
in the present intensified phase of the pro- 
gram. 

The new phase was formally announced to 
press and public on April 30, when President 
H. V. Lush released a statement that the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association had 
launched an intensified “buy Canadian” pro- 
gram. But there were earlier indications— 
for example, in a speech delivered by the 
president on February 24 to the National 
Sales Executives’ Association, and at other 
speeches given at various times in April— 
that a revitalization of the program was 
underway, and the nation’s press was quick 
to pick up the story. Plans for the renewed 
campaign, urged by members from coast to 
coast, had, of course, been maturing for some 
weeks before the story broke. 


The beginnings of the “buy Canadian” 
program antedate such recent activity by 
many years. In one form or another the 
program has been carried on by the asso- 
ciation for almost 60 years, sometimes as 
the “produced-in-Canada movement,” some- 
times as the “made-in-Canada program,” 
but always with a single aim: to encourage 
Canadians to buy Canadian products and 
services and in so doing to secure fuller 
employment for themselves and increased 
prosperity for the whole country. 

In the earliest days emphasis was strongly 
on the promotion of industrial exhibitions, 
including some traveling ones. Some of the 
older hands among the members will recall 
the “made-in-Canada” train which toured 
the country under association auspices. 
Others will recall the “Produced-in-Canada 
Weeks” that were a feature of the period 
between the World Wars. Throughout this 


‘period there was a wide distribution of 


posters, placards, labels, leaflets and other 
publicity material, as well as special appeals 
to members through the association’s cir- 
cular service and Industrial Canada. 

The program was conducted less insist- 
ently after World War II, but on the recom- 
mendation of a special subcommittee which 
met in 1954 emphasis was renewed in the 
association’s monthly publications, Indus- 
trial Canada ahd Industry, and the “buy 
Canadian” message continued to find ex- 
pression in presidential addresses. 

When the “buy Canadian” committee met 
to consider an intensification of the existing 
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program, it decided inimediately that the 


_ association should seek the greatest pos- 


sible measure of cooperation and active sup- 
port from other national organizations hav- 
ing a direct interest in the program’s aims. 
The benefits to be won by the purchase of 
Canadian goods and services, in preference 
to those of foreign origin, accrue to all Ca- 
nadians: not alone to manufacturers and 
other industriel buyers, but to the consum- 
ing public, retailers, professional groups and 
governments. The greater the number and 
variety of participating groups, the greater 
the chances of success in establishing the 
“buy Canadian” principle as an accepted 
guide for Canadian buyers. 

It was decided that the association’s pro- 
gram would be offered to a wide variety of 
groups, such as trade associations, service 
clubs, and government departments. These 
would be requested to advocate “buy Ca- 
nadian” principles in their respective fields 
and, wherever possible, to implement a pro- 
gram of activities similar to that which Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association members 
would be asked to adopt. 

One of the “buy Canadian” committee's 
first concerns was to produce a distinctive 
symbol and slogan to identify the program. 
After numerous designs had been studied, 
a maple leaf was chosen as the identifying 
symbol, with the slogan “buy Canadian” 
incorporated in the design. A number of 
secondary slogans were selected for use with 
the principal slogan; among them “keep 
Canadians working,” “protect employment,” 
“2 wise Canadian buy Canadian,” and others 
which most members are now familiar with. 

When the symbol and slogans had been 
selected, and a program outlined in detail, 
a formal report Was made to the association’s 
executive council, which approved the “buy 
Canadian” committee’s recommendations. 
Details of the program were immediately re- 
leased to members by circular, together with 
proofs of the maple-leaf symbol and instruc- 
tions for securing electros for use in adver- 
tising and printed matter. 

Response to the association’s approach to 
other national organizations was encourag- 
ing, a number of these, representing labor, 
retail distribution and consumer groups, in- 
dicating immediate interest in the program. 
Governments, too, were quick to express ap- 
proval: The personal_endorsement of the 
majority of the Provincial Premiers, was 
added support for the Canadian Manufac- 
tuerers’ Association program. As the pro- 
gram continues, the list of individuals and 
organizations whose cooperation is to be so- 
licited will be expanded. Among these will 
be members of Parliament and of the pro- 
vincial legislatures, mayors, reeves, daily and 
weekly newspaper editors and columnists, 
public-relations personnel, radio and tele- 
vision news editors and commentators, Ca- 
nadian legions, and service clubs. 

A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


The “buy Canadian” program as envisaged 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
is, above all, a continuing program, which 
should gain in intensity over the months and 
years. The response of the membership to 
the new phase has been highly enthusiastic; 
the amount of publicity accorded it by the 
press has been notably encouraging. 

Though support for the program has been 
sought on as many fronts as possible, manu- 
facturers have recognized their responsibility 
to put their own house in order. They have 
begun by reviewing their own buying prac- 
tices to insure that as many as possible of 
their purchases are made from Canadian 
sources. Evidence of their efforts in this 
direction wil be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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[From Industrial Canada of June 1958] 
THE WHY oF Buy CANADIAN 


The best solution, of course, for our per- 
ennial woes would be an adequate tariff to 
protect our Canadian economy and our 
Canadian wage standards from the devastat- 
ing effects of cheap labor and mass-produced 
imports. 

Do Canadians realize that manufacturing 
today is Canada’s biggest employer of labor? 
Do they realize that their wage rates are 
3 times those of the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe and 8 to 12 times those of 
Asia? Do they realize that United States 
manufacturers can produce more cheaply 
than we can simply because they are geared 
to a domestic market containing 10 times as 
many people as we have in Canada? I con- 
fess to much doubt as to whether any of 
these things are realized. 

And yet, if Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustry is to continue to furnish employment 
for 1 out of every 4 gainfully employed per- 
sons as it does today, it must be permitted 
to operate in a business climate of fair com- 
petitive conditions. 

Naturally, any policy of adequate tariffs 
should’ be abetted by enthusastic sub- 
scription by Canadians in all walks of so- 
ciety to a health-giving policy that would 
result in the.replacement of a big slice of 
our imports from the production of our own 
factories. 

Let us from the very outset leave patriot- 
ism and sentiment right out of this dis- 
cussion. 

We have got to show that buying made- 
in-Canada goods will bring prosperity to 
the family of the consumer to whom we are 
speaking and not just to some unknown 
family a few blocks up the street. 

We have got to satisfy the Canadian 
woman in particular that, unless she buys 
the goods made by Canadians, other Cana- 
dian wives will not have the money with 
which to buy the goods made by her hus- 
band or, for that matter, any other Canadian 
worker. 

We have got to establish in the minds of 
all consumers that their individual well- 
being, for the most part, is indivisible from 
that of manufacturing industry and that no 
one in this country can hope for personal 
prosperity if all do not work for national 
prosperity. 

There is another group of people which 
should be particularly concerned with this 
“buy Canadian” program. I refer to the 
wholesalers and retailers. I know they must 
stock the goods their customers want, but 
surely they cannot imagine that they are any 
less dependent upon national prosperity than 
everybody else. Where will the Canadian 
women who frequent their stores get the 
money to buy their goods if Canadian men 
are out of work? And how can Canadian 
men remain employed if the goods they make 
are not sold? 

There is still a lot more to this problem. 
We, as manufacturers, cannot ignore our own 
responsibilities. What right have we to de- 
mand that people buy our products and do 
nothing more about it? We are on weak 
ground if we hope-to persuade customers to 
buy second-rate goods or to pay exorbitant 
prices. The responsibility of price and qual- 
ity is ours. 

We can meet it. Canadian craftsmen are 
just as good as those of other countries at 
producing quality goods. Canadian tech- 
nicians and techniques are equal to compet- 
ing in efficiency with any in the world. As 
manufacturers it is our duty to see that the 
“buy Canadian” symbol is synonymous with 
value for money. 

Naturally, we manufacturers must apply 
the magnifying glass of efficient discontent 
to our own buying policies’ We may well 
discover that materials we are importing 
could, in fact, be obtained from native 
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sources and, quite possibly, on more favor- 
able terms. 

There is little doubt that reasoning com- 
mentators will ask this elementary ques- 
tion: 

Since Canada is neither self-sufficient nor 
populous enough to consume all we pro- 
duce, will not our selling to other countries 
suffer if we do not buy from them? 

This question does not come within the 
framework of our “buy Canadian” program. 
We have never been foolish enough to sug- 
gest that the consumer buy blindly or re- 
frain from buying what is not made in 
Canada. We have only argued that where 
two comparable products—one made do- 
mestically and the other made abroad— 
are displayed for sale, the shopper is acting 
in his own best interests by choosing the 
Canadian product. 

At the expense of being repetitious, let 
me again say that the Canadian housewife, 
businessman, unionist, store and company 
managements, governments at every level, 
must all come to realize that they have a 
vested interested in exercising a definite pref- 
erence for made-in-Canada goods. 

I do not think that it is too strong to 
say that our very survival as a nation in 
fact as well as in name depends above all 
else on our willingness and ability as Ca- 
nadians, corporately and individually, to do 
four interrelated things. 

The first is to invest in the development 
of our own industries. The second is to 
process more and more of our own raw ma- 
terials. The third is to enforce a realistic 
tariff policy refiecting our hopes for our 
country’s future. The fourth is to con- 
sume our own manufactured products. 





No, This Congress Will Not Dare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress will not dare—and many State leg- 
islatures will not dare—to enact the 
right to work. 

Not until those elements in society 
who want freedom and the right to work 
organize, will we have anything but a 
continuing take-over by AFL-CIO of 
greater control in the assemblies and 
in the Congress. 

Not until there is a reversal of this 
trend will the right to work be restored 
in a majority of the States and in the 
Congress. " 

This is brought out very well by Earl 
Harding, vice president, National Eco- 


nomic Council, Inc., in an Economic ; 


Council Letter dated May 1, 1958, as fol- 

lows: 

No, THts Concress Witt Nor Dake, BUT 
More States WILL DaRE ENACT THEIR OWN 
RicHT To Work Laws 
Will Congress dare outlaw compulsory 

unionism, apply antitrust laws to all forms of 

monopoly, and repeal Federal laws giving 
labor monopolies special privileges denied 
to others? 

The answer to our questions, raised in 
Economic Council Letter No. 424, February 
1, 1958, was foretold by Representative WInT 
SmirH when he introduce that Letter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 13. 
The plain-spoken Kansas Republican told 
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Congress: “The union bosses } © 
The answer will be No.” = ‘the power, 
The Senate began, on April 25, to, 
firm the accuracy of the Winr Suri fon 
cast. By 53 votes to 37 the Senate rejan, 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNow1ann's amend. 
ments by which he sought to convert ¢ 4 
honest” welfare and pension bill ihto's bet 
of rights to protect all union members from 
the excesses of their new masters. 
Senator Frank J. LauscHe, whom the 
bosses tried many times to defeat while be 
was Governor of Ohio, was the. “ 
crat voting on April 25 to su Kwow. 
LAND amendment. Lauscue Ma be heir tp 
the victorious defiance of ‘union Bosses 
a predecessor, the late Senator Robert : 
aft. 


ISLANDS OF FREEDOM 


States where the worker doesn’t have 
join a_union to get or keep a job: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indian 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Carolina, North Dakota, South 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir. 
ginia. . . 
RIGHT TO woRK 


Campaigning active in 1958: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island, W. 

Present prospect: As we reported in let. 
ter No. 424, “Congress will talk much and 
do little or nothing about the 
racketeering, and abuse of trust and power 
mentioned in the Eisenhower-Mitchell me- 
sage to Congress.” 

Even if the half-way reform “measures 
sponsored by the President and his Secre. 
tary of Labor should survive. the united a 
saults of big labor’s bosses, their horde of lob- 
byists and their bipartisan allies in Senate 
and House, the strangling power of inflation- 
ary unionism will not be seriously impaired 
by this Congress. 

The politically entrenched labor bosses will 
be allowed to keep their power to coerce de- 
pression-harassed employers into signing 
new or renewing old closed shop. or union 
shop contracts. Workers thus caught in the 
trap of compulsory unionism will be com- 
pelled to support the labor monopoly or los 
their jobs. 

The only now foreseeable exceptions will be 
in the 18 islands of freedom—the 18 States 
with their own right-to-work statutes that 
outlaw compulsory union membership—and 
in the States where the constitutional right 
to work may be restored this year or next by 
pending legislation or, as in Kansas, by yot- 
ers’ ratification on November 4, 1958, of the 
pending amendment to the Kansas State con- 
stitution. | 

The Kansas amendment is typical. Iteful 
text follows: 

“No person shall be denied the opportunity 
to obtain or retain employment because of 
membership or nonmembership in any labor 
organization, nor shall the State or any sub- 
division thereof, or any individual, corpora- 
tion, or any kind of association enter 
agreement, written or oral, which et 
any person from employment or conmnyaS 
of employment because of membership 
nonmembership in any labor | 

The real test of the labor bosses’ 
power in Congress is not likely to 
the rank and file of dues-paying Ames . 
realize what they have lost—their individusl 
right of choice—besides $620 million & J 
they have been paying into 191 national 
and international unions. oe ae 

More and more the thoughtful 
of labor unions will, despite the F 
in many labor publications, Bares 
enormity of the conditions 4 y 
McClellan committee’s hearings. +0°™" 
union members—and most of them 4 
cent, useful citizens—will come t0- 
that so long as they cannot quit #7 
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ynion without losing their jobs they 
are helpless to bring about a housecleaning. 
gooner or later they will see that their right 
to work without paying tribute to a union 
poss is their most precious freedom. And 
will hate the employer who has sold 
them into slavery. 
THE MORAL ISSUE , 


More and more the immoral principle of 
compulsion in a free society is being recog- 
nized and is reshaping public opinion. Two 
Manion Forum broadcasts, April 20 and 27, 
1958, have carried coast to coast on more 
than 80 radio stations, most of them on Sun- 
day evenings, Catholic and Protestant spokes- 
men’s analyses of the moral basis of the 

t-to-work laws now in force in 18 States. 
printed texts of these broadcasts are obtain- 
able from the Manion Forum, South Bend, 


< Reverend Father Ferdinand C. Falque, 
a Navy chaplain in World War II, now pastor 
of the Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn., told the 
yast Manion audience: , 

“Right-to-work laws are aimed at taking 
away the sovereign right of compulsion from 
the unions and giving the right to join or 
not'to join back to the individual where it 
belongs. * * * They do not impede unions 
in their legitimate purposes and growth. 
They do not prevent any worker from joining 
a union but they prevent unions, as collec- 
tivities, from enforcing membership against 
the will of workers and against their con- 
sciences.” 

Dean Manion’s other clerical broadcaster, 
the Reverend Edward W. Greenfield, lived 
through the violence and near murder of a 
child in the wildcat strike in his Princeton, 
Ind., parish. In one of his published ac- 
counts of last year’s labor war in his parish, 
Mr. Greenfield wrote: 

“When the Governor of Indiana was faced 
with the question of signing or vetoing the 
right-to-work bill, he was warned by labor 
lobbyists that if he allowed it to become 
law ‘accidents’ would happen to workers, 
that recalcitrants would be ‘persuaded’ in 
back alleys to join even against their will. 
What an indictment of organized labor. 
*** This tyranny is so flagrantly anti- 
American and anti-Christian that I am at a 
loss when I see citizens and clergymen fail- 
ing to take an uncompromising stand 
against it. 

“The right to work is no more and no 
less than the right to live as a free being, 
and there is no greater moral imperative 
than defending and demanding that right 
for every living soul.” 

Protection of this basic right to work was 
wrested in 1215 from King John by Magna 
Carta, which guaranteed that no English- 
man should be deprived of his means of 
livelihood. The tools of the worker were 
exempted from seizure by any process of 
law. Decisions of English courts sustained 
that principle through the centuries and 

it down in the English common law 
to become the foundation of our basic law. 

Only an uninformed and unsensitized 
Public opinion would tolerate, without im- 
mediate and drastic reform, the violence, ex- 
on thievery, deceit, and disr d of 

Ww ang decency in segments of the union- 
organizing business disclosed by the Mc- 

committee. Why, with an elected 
ares. must the American people have 
wait ae oe os State legislatures en- 
-to-work laws? « 
thoritative 2 omen ee eee 
ntative RaLPpH W. Gwinn, Repub- 

a. of New York, said recently in a letter 


i 


“One hundred and seventy-six 
-six Members of 
the House have benefited from union con- 
ee tree campaign help, radio, TV 
labor advertising, extensive publicity in the 
Press, scores of voluntary workers fur= 


/ 


‘their past failures? 
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nished by the unions, doorbell ringers, tele- 
phone brigades, and all the rest of it. * * * 
Our trouble is not that we don’t know what 
legislation is needed. We don’t have the 
votes to get it passed.” 

To what extent, then, are leaders of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties respon- 
sible? Here are two flashbacks: 

In October 1939 Franklin Roosevelt’s Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy requested permis- 
sion for Navy men to cross a picket line and 
remove from the then strikebound Detroit 
plant of the Bohn Aluminum Co. Navy prop- 
erty—patterns and castings needed for na- 
tional defense. The union’s answer, reported 
in an official record, was emphatically “No.” 

And, also from the record: “No further 
action was taken by the Navy.” 

July 27, 1944, the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, was 
given a memorandum urging him to promise 
publicly that if elected he would “stand for 
voluntary, and against compulsory, associa- 
tion of Americans of any group or class.” 
Instead, Mr. Dewey delivered in Seattle the 
speech prepared by a top union boss promis- 
ing that he would administer the already- 
hated Wagner Act more efficiently than the 
fourth-term candidate, F. D. R. I know in- 
fluential Republicans who stayed home in 
1944 because of that-~speech. 

Now, while Walter Retither, the early ad- 
vocate of a soviet America, is moving up to 
capture the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960, will the GOP leaders continue 
to imagine they can win-the labor boss vote 
by a policy of compromise and appeasement? 

Or will Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s Demo- 
crats imagine they can force compulsory 
unionization upon the South and still offer 
special advantages to the textile industries 
which union bosses drove out of New Eng- 
land? 

Will the Democrats learn nothing from 
The Dunn survey of 
political trends has,shown these facts: The 
Democratic vote for President in 1936 was 
27.5 million; in 1940, 27.2 million; in 1944, 
25.6 million; in 1952, 27.3 million—despite 
the growth in population. Voters of both 
parties lost interest and stayed home because 
neither party offered any alternative. GOP 
“me-too-ism” offered only to administer more 
efficiently the socialism of the Communist- 
infiltrated New-Fair Deal. 

Or will politicians of both parties learn 
from the forthrightness of lately enlightened 
industrial leadership, such as that of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
insist upon attacking the disease of union 
lawlessness at its source—the excessive power 
of the labor monopolists? 


WHERE COURAGE COUNTS 


Newspaper readers who sometimes question 
the accuracy of labor news written and 
edited by members of unions should know 
the thinking on union monopoly by Mr. D. 
Tennant Bryan, of Richmond, Va., the new 
president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, as reproduced in Editor 
and Publisher, April 19, 1958. Mr. Bryan is 
publisher of both of Richmond’s great 
dailies, the Times-Dispatch and the News 
Leader. The following editorial is from the 
News Leader: 


“THE A B C'S OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Congress is concerned today about. un- 
employment. 

“It is trying to decide between two things: 

“A reduction in taxes, or increased spend- 
ing in public works. 

“But this is not the major issue. 

“Unemployment today is the result of low- 
eréd consumer demand. 

“Consumer demand is lower because of re- 
sistance to higher prices. 

“Prices are higher because wages have 
gone up more than productivity. 

“Wages have outpaced productivity be- 
cause of union monopoly. 
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“Congress has created the union monopoly. 

“So what we have today is unemployment . 
created through excessive wage gains ob- 
tained by union monopoly. 

“Instead of facing up to this directly, the 
Congress is thinking about ways to pump 
more money into the economic system. 

“Whichever way is selected, the result is 
the same: deficit financing and more infla- 
tion. 

“Thus the real decision of Congress is a 
choice between two courses of action: 

“1. Eliminate union monopoly so that 
wages may be set by true collective bargain- 
ing; or, 

“2. Preserve union monopoly at the cost of 
continued inflation and the risk of national 
bankruptcy.” 








Conversation With Hashim Jawad of Iraq 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following account of an interview 
between Hashim Jawad, Iraq’s former 
representative at the United Nations, 
and Bushrod Howard, Jr., as it appeared 
in the New Republic magazine of Au- 
gust 4, 1958: 

CONVERSATION WitrH HASHIM JAWAD OF IRAQ 


(Hashim Jawad was Iraq’s representative 
at the United Nations until December of 
last year when he voted in favor of Greece 
on the Cyprus question and was recalled 
to Baghdad. He left Baghdad right after 
the revolution and is back as the U. N. rep- 
resentative—as yet unseated—of the new 
Iraq Republic. Mr. Jawad had been in 
Baghdad during the revolution and agreed 
to answer questions about old friends and 
his knowledge of recent events.) 

1. Many say here that the revolt was in- 
spired by President Nasser and some say it 
was inspired by the Communists. 

You know that this is not true. The 
people in Iraq and Arabs everywhere, know 
that a revolution must be made by the 
Army. No one else could do it. No one 
knew when the revolution would come but 
the atmosphere was electric in Baghdad. 

2. Why did the revolution occur in July 
1958? Why not sooner? 

There have been plots and discontent in 
the Army for some years, They have never 
succeeded or gone very far. A great number 
of Army officers were retired or transferred 
when they were suspected, The best esti- 
mate was that at least 10,000 secret police 
were in Baghdad alone. It was hard to make 
a plot. The opportunity came when General 
Qasim’s brigade was ordered to Jordan. 
They had then a perfect opportunity. They 
were to leave on the 14th and so no sus- 
picion was aroused when they traveled 
about. é 

3. The events at the palace seemed un- 
necessarily bloody to some. 

I assure you that the Army went into 
the palace to demand a new cabinet and 
intended the king to be a constitutional 
monarch, Abdul lah ordered the guards 
to arrest the officers. They had to escape 
and return to fight it out. The king’s 
body was never touched and Abdui Ilah’s 
Was rescued by the army very quickly. 

4. When do you think the chance for 
peaceful revolution was lost? 

When Nuri Said dissolved the Parliament 
of 1954 which had an opposition of less 
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than 30 out of 144, people realized that a 
revolution would be the only answer. 

5. What will happen to those who served 
with Nuri Said? How many are in jail? 
Will any of the old politicians be able to 
participate in national politics? 

Some must be brought to account. Only 
Nuri Said and Abdul Llah were really hated. 
There are some 20 or 30 arrested now. Many 
prominent politicians who served with Nuri 
are free. For example, Nadim Pachachi and 
the former Prime Minister Mouktar Baban. 
I do not think anyone wants to have any 
vindictive punishment. A few may be tried. 
The question of the secret police will cer- 
tainly be investigated. Some will just retire 
to private life because they have made illegal 
profits. 

6. What of the civil service? 

I do not think any or hardly any of the 
civil service will be changed. They are 
technicians and are as sympathetic to the 
revolution as the rest of the country. Cer- 
tainly people like our friend Ibrahim Alussi, 
director of mines, is a technician and will 
not be affected. 

7. What of the new government? 
will their international policies be? 

The present government is very moderate. 
The Sovereignty Council is even conservative. 
General Rubai is a very religious man and 
Muhammad Kubbah, the head of the Istiqlal 
(Independence) Party, and Naqshabandi are 
both conservative. The cabinet is repre- 
sentative and you Know Muhammad Hadid, 
the deputy head of Kamil Chaderchi’s party, 
and Joumar the foreign minister and 
Shanshal the minister of guidance. They 
are all Iraqis who have opposed Nuri for a 
long time but are reasonable and moderate 
men. 

I am very interested in having trade unions 
and other associations. This will give us a 
chance to progress. Under the old regime 
there could be no associations of any kind— 
artistic, cultural, let alone political or trade 
unions. 

8. What of the oil companies and conces- 
sions? . 

The oil company has done a very good job 
in social welfare, workers’ housing and voca- 
tional training. We expect and hope to ob- 
tain greater production but we want the oil 
company to continue and for the oil to con- 
tinue to go to the West. 

9. What of foreign policy? 

We want good relations with the United 
States and the West. Also Iraq lives next to 
Iran and we do much trade with her. Above 
all we need good relations with- our neigh- 
bors and we also hope the United States will 
recognize us soon because people will not 
understand it otherwise. 

10. Will you join the UAR? 

I do not think so at this time. We shall 
have close relations on many matters—in- 
eluding economic, cultural, foreign and de- 
fense policies. Iraq has, as I said, special 
problems with Iran and Turkey that are im- 
portant to her. The UAR does not have these 
relationships. We in Iraq must be consid- 
erate first of all of our neighbors. 

BusHRoD HOWARD, Jr. 


What 





Telegram From George Meany Regarding 
H. R. 13507 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert at this 
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point in the Recorp, a telegram received 
from Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, expressing the views of that 
organization in regard to H. R. 13507: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

AFL-CIO urges you vote for the Teller bill, 
H. R. 13507, relating to public disclosure of 
health, welfare, and pension funds. While 
the bill does not meet all our objectives in 
this field, we believe it has sufficient merit 
to be passed by the House. However, any 
attempt to eliminate any plans from coverage 
as the Bosch and Ayres amendments propose 
should be resisted. Disclosure legislation is 
necessary to help prevent corruption in all 
funds regardless of who controls their ad- 
ministration. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 





Ninety-fifth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Army Navy Air Force Journal 


EXTENSIGN OF REMARKS . 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention to the Members 
of the House to the forthcoming 95th 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
Navy Air Force Journal. 

The first issue of this venerable service 
paper was published on August 29, 1863. 
Its editor was Col. William Conant 
Church, an experienced newspaper man 
who had previously been a correspond- 
ent for the New York Times. Its original 
title was the Army and Navy Journal 
and it continued under this designation 
until the Air Force was established as a 
separate service under the Department 
of Defense. 

Those of us on the Committee on 
Armed Services know how well this 
weekly paper has served the interests 
and welfare of the men and women who 
wear the uniform. Through all the ups 
and downs of the Nation’s attitude 
toward its defense forces, The Journal 
has fought steadily for the maintenance 
of strong defenses and has kept up the 
spirit and morale of Service families 
during those long periods of neglect 
which have marked the treatment of the 
Armed Forces over our history. 

We in Congress are particularly cogni- 
zant of the thoroughness and accuracy 
of its reporting on all defense legislation. 
Through the columns of the Army Navy 
Air Force Journal we are often able to 
learn the views and reactions of person- 
nel in the field as opposed to the actions 
and official views of the Departments 
themselves. 

The long life and steady growth of the 
Journal reflect the confidence and faith 
placed in it by generations of service 
personnel. As the services have pro- 
gressed from horse cavalry and muskets, 
from wooden ships and-sails, to missiles 
and aircraft, the Journal has kept serv- 
ice personnel abreast of the times. In 


fact, its success and growth 4 

years reflects its high devotion t¢ the 
tional defense and to the welfare 
service personnel. . a 

Because it covers and serves all am 
ponents of the defense team, ae dee 
throughout its 95 years has taken 
broad view of military p; P 
cerning itself with the overall security 
of the Nation, rather than pri 
interests of a single service. It 
ently, too, has called attention ej 
torially to Congress’ responsibility under 
the Constitution to provide for the ny. 
tional defense. 

I congratulate the Journal on its long 
span of service in support of the 
defenses, confident that the years ahead 
will add to its usefulness and Prosperity, 





It Took 35 Years To Get Labor Lay - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,! 
wish to include a very interesting article 
written by Peter Edson which appeared 
in the Boston Traveler on July 30, 1958, 
in reference to the long, hard, and difi- 
cult fight for the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in which one of 
my predecessors in the Congress took a 
very sincere, active, and praiseworthy 
part as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and I refer 
to the late Hon. William P. Connery: 

Ir Toox 35 Years To Ger Lasor LAW 

WasnHiIncton.—The Fair Labor Standards 
Act which gave the United States its present 
child labor law and provided for minimum 
wages and overtime to workers in interstate 
commerce is 20 years old this year. Its 
worth a backward glance. 

For this wage and hour law, as it’s called, 
was bitterly contested before it was passed. 

From today’s viewpoint, the surprising 
thing is that it took 35 years to get the lav 
on the books. In oversimplified summay, 
the record went like this: 

In 1892 Congress established the 8-how 
day for laborers and mechanics employed 
public contract work. In 1907 the 16-hour 





-day was made maximum for railroaders. 


A 1914 law establishing the 8-hour day ad 
the 48-hour week for women in the 
of Columbia—to protect their health ad 
morals—was declared unconstitutional 
1923. ; ; 
But in 1916—to prevent a strike—Conges - 
established the 8-hour day for the railroaé. 
The National Industrial Recovery Adt © 
1933 permitted minimum wages under 
Blue Eagle codes. But in 1935 this law 
declared unconstitutional. nies 
Then in 1937 the United States Supra 
Court upheld a Washington State minimum | 
wage law for women. That paved the ™i 
for Federal legislation on wages 3™ t 
President Roosevelt asked Congress 4 
in May 1937. Senator Hugo Black of 
bama, now on the Supreme en Oe 
mer Representative William P. Comie 
Massachusetts, introduced legisiaue 
it took over a year to get it passed. 
Even after passage, a huge public fess 
campaign had to be waged to eGUSE 
crusade for compliance. : 
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niinimum wage was set at 25 cents an 
Fahen tab aot first went into effect Oc- 
tober 24, 1988. After a year it was raised to 
30 cents, Even these low minimums gave 
increases to 950,000 workers, 
when the minimum wage went to 40 cents 
in 1945 it gave @ raise to 1.7 million workers. 
13 million benefited by the raise 
to 75 cents in 1950, and 2.1 million more by 
the raise to $1 in 1956, This $1.rate was a 
ise between 90 cents and $1.25. 
Wage-Hour Division of Department of La- 
bor now makes annual payroll inspections on 
‘about 6 percent of the 900,000 employers with 
24 million employees in nonexempt indus- 


aon October 1938 to May 1958 nearly 4 
million employees have received back-pay ad- 
ents totaling over $180 million through 
orced compliance. 
ys oe Siorisions of the act not commonly 
associated with it restrict child labor and 
require overtime pay. 

Sixteen years is set as the minimum age for 
general employment—18 years in hazardous 
industry—though children of 14 and 15 may 
be employed part-time outside school hours. 

The act provided for time and a half mini- 
mum overtime payments after 44 hours in 
1938-1989, after 42 hours in 1939-1940, and 
after 40 hours on October 24, 1940. 

There is said to be no way to estimate how 
many American workers are now receiving 
less than $1 an hour. 





Arkansas and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to include my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article by Mr. David Lawrence, one of the 
Nation’s outstanding journalists, on the 
Little Rock situation, and respectfully 
commend the reading thereef to the 
Members and the country. 

The article follows: 


ARKANSAS AND THE CONSTITUTION—FAUBUS 
Vor HELD RETURN TO THE LAW AS WRITTEN, 
Nor as INTERPRETED 


Maybe it’s a demonstration of “Arkansas 
nationalism” we are witnessing—though per- 
haps “statism” is a more fitting word—but 
for some reason not clearly understood in the 
North the people of Arkansas, by the biggest 
landslide in their voting history, have just 
assured a third term for Governor Faubus. 
Isn't this the man, it will be asked, who 
defied the supreme law of the land”? Don’t 
my Peaple of Arkansas know what the “law 
aoe land” is, or have they come to the 
- clusion that maybe the “law of the land” 
eg the Constitution says it is and not 
Righ nine Justices say it is? For the Bill of 

ts in the Constitution does say that “‘the 

oa not delegated to the United States by 
ce hor prohibited by it to the 

ot to the cama to the States respectively, 

The people of Arkansas weighed all the 
stitute ts and decided to back the Con- 
a Re 88 it is written, They had listened 

7° year to radio and television 
oben cen abuse and had read many arti- 
Mem © press telling them they are law- 
olks who don’t obey the orders of the 
courts. The Arkansas voters had 

aa vain that critics in other 

Oversimplifying the issue by | 
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saying that it was merely “that man Faubus” 
and a few zealots who were responsible for 
the crisis in the schools of Arkansas and 
that, if the present Governor were not in 
office, things would be different. 

Now the people of Arkansas, in a free and 
fair election, have given their answer. They 
have voted by an overwhelming majority— 
about 70 percent of all ballots cast—to re- 
tain Governor Faubus. It’s a break in tra- 
dition to give a third term to a Governor 
in Arkansas. It was, therefore, an electorate 
deeply stirred which threw precedent aside 
in order to say to the rest of the States 
of the Union that Arkansas craves the 
privilege of deciding for itself how it shall 
educate its children. 

For, up to 1954, education was considered 
to be solely a State problem, with no right 
to the Federal Government to assign pupils 
to public schools, much less to send Federal 
troops to police the corridors of school 
buildings. But, while the Supreme Court 
4 years ago vetoed “segregation,” it has not 
yet prescribed a formula for integration. 
Other States besides Arkansas are struggling 
with the same problem of how to retain 
control of their schools and yet keep them 
from being interfered with by the Supreme 
Court’s edicts. 

There wouldn’t have been any such 
rumpus in Arkansas or in any other southern 
State if the Congress, as specifically pro- 
vided in.the 14th amendment, had passed 
a law compelling desegregation. But for the 
Supreme Court suddenly to turn down its 
own 58-year-old order for “separate but 
equal” facilities in the schools by terming it 
now a Violation of: the 14th amendment— 
especially since the Court, itself, could not 
find the slightest bit of history to show 
that the framers of that amendment in- 


tended to take over control of educational . 


systems of the States—is to arouse the peo- 
ple to demand that the “law of the land,” 


* namely, the Constitution, itself,be followed. 


The 14th amendment stipulates that “Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.” This never has been done. The 
Supreme Court, moreover, isn’t supposed to 
exercise any legislative power. 

It is significant that the two candidates 
opposing Governor Faubus in the Demo- 
cratic Party primary in Arkansas expressed 
themselves in favor of segregation in the 
schools, although they differed on how the 
formula is to be applied. 

There is no doubt that the renomination 
of Governor Faubus in the Democratic pri- 
mary—which is equivalent to election be- 
cause there is no effective Republican Party 
in the, State—will be regarded in other 
Southern States as_ encouragement and 
moral support. 

Every Southern State would vote on the 
segregation issue exactly as has Arkansas. 
The same American “liberals” who are so 
quick to recognize as legitimate the aspira- 
tions ofthe Arabs or the Algerians or other 
nationalities to autonomous rights seem to 
forget that even in the United States there 
are aspirations to self-government by units 
known as “the several States.” When the 
Constitution was written, all the people were 
told that the States were never to be de- 
prived of their sovereignty except under the 
means prescribed in the Constitution, -itself, 
for amending that document. “States 
rights” have since. suffered as the Federal 
Government has gradually centralized more 
and more economic power in Washington. 
But where questions of sentiment and cus- 
toms are concerned, the doctrine of “States 
rights” is as alive and as virile today as it 
was when Thomas Jefferson first taught it. 

It is for a more constructive approach 
te the problem of “segregation” and “inte- 
gration.” It’s an issue that can be resolved 
only by patience, reason and tolerance of 
lengthy debate—and certainly not by 
bayonets. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recent debate on the 
extension of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, proponents stressed the need to 
lower our tariff so that others could 
secure dollars to purchase more of our 
goods. 

An examination of international finan- 
cial statistics shows that the United 
States gold stocks have been falling. 
We are rapidly losing gold to the rest 
of the world. The May 5, 1958, issue of 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly, contained this illuminating 
statement: 

The record of what has been happening is 
clear enough. For the past 25 years, the 
flow of gold into the United States has been 
so nearly constant as to produce an oc- 
casional embarrassment of riches. Only a 
few times has the long-term trend been in- 
terrupted, notably during World War II and 
the Korean conflict, when the United States 
drew down its gold stock rapidly in the 
scramble for raw materials and other sup- 
plies. The recent shift, then, represents a 
conspicuous departure from previous peace- 
time experience... Yet there is no disputing 
the evidence. During January 1957 the 
United States gained $310 million in gold; 
in March of this year, it lost nearly $250 
million. Indeed, in the first 4 months of 
1958, the outflow already exceeds $750 mil- 
lion. For the year as a whole, it easily could 
run as high as $2 billion. 


The same editorial also shows that 
other countries in their borrowings from 
the World Bank have often used interna- 
tional credits to purchase goods else- 
where. The editorial said: 

The dreary picture is highlighted by some 
World Bank statistics, pinpointing how the 
proceeds of its foreign loans have been spent. 
In the 7 years through June 1954, borrow- 
ers the world over spent no less than 65 
percent of their funds for goods made in 
the United States. In fiscal 1955, that pro- 
portion dropped to 54 percent, and in the lat- 
ter half of calendar 1956 to less than 48 per- 
cent. In the first quarter of this year, Amer- 
ica's share plummeted to 33 percent. 


Few Americans realize that the export 
of gold and currency actually means a 
decline in job opportunities for Ameri- 
cans. - Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, economist for 
the Dow Chemical Co., at a meeting be- 
fore the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, on June 10, 1958, clearly showed 
how jobs disappear when our interna- 
tional payments are not in balance. He 
said: 

Foreign nationals have been increasing 
their dollar credits almost $2 billion per 
year. This represents $2 billion annually 
which was not spent in the American mar- 
ket and did not make jobs for American 
workers. At an average annual wage of 
$4,000, this represents a half million jobs 
in manufacturing industries. Today, half 
of our employment is in services; that is, in 
a sense, each manufacturing worker supports 
an additional worker in the service indus- 
tries. To include the service workers we 
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should double our figure. This means that 
if our international payments were in bal- 
ance, we would have jobs for an additional 
million workers in this country. 


Now that we have extended the trade- 
agreements program, it is necessary for 
the Congress to closely observe the in- 
ternational payments position of the 
United States. It is our responsibility 
to suggest remedial action if our gold 
position continues to deteriorate. 





Government-Enforced Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to extend in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the remarks made 
by Mr. Willard L. Gleeson, vice presi- 
dent of the National Health Federation, 
before the Richmond, Va., Organic Food 
Growers on June 3, 1958. 

Mr. Gleeson through the years has 
made a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of the little people of America: 

GOVERNMENT-ENFORCED MONOPOLY 


(By W. L. Gleeson, vice president of the 
National Health Federation of Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

The founders of the United States came 
closer to setting up in this country not only 
the ideal government but also the most 
smoothly running economy ever conceived 
by man. 

The Government was blessed with a great 
domain on which its ever-increasing popu- 
lation could move on to and develop. 

The economy was likewise blessed, in that 
the Government was so conceived that the 
individual citizen could go into business and 
develop that business to ever-increasing pro- 
portions without being hampered by anyone 
except his competitors, who, like himself, 
had no restrictions placed on them beyond 
that of being fair and honest with customers 
and competitors. 

We greatly prospered under this arrange- 
ment, with but little dislocation other than 
an attempt now and then to corner the 
market on somevhing. 

When this happened, either a competitor 
smacked down the offender or the Govern- 
ment stepped in with its monopoly-busting 
powers, and the evil was swiftly corrected. 

Our way of life came down through the 
years, building up steam, under these favor- 
able conditions, until 1912, and in that year 
two things hapened. First, the great Titanic 
disaster came upon us, and this was the be- 
gining of sorrows. Second, we in this coun- 
try set out in that same year to put into the 
hands of the American banker a complete 
monopoly of our money and the credit 
money system. 

Congress abandoned its constitutional 
mandate .to coin money and set the value 
thereof, and in the Federal Reserve Act, it 
handed over to the bankers the authority to 
create money and determine how much cir- 
culation credit the American people would be 
allowed to use, and the authority to set the 
value of it and the rate of interest. 

When this monopoly was set up by the 
Government, for the bankers, the monopoly 
was enforced with the power of the United 
States; then and there a new concept of 
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the American free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem came into being. 7 

A system of private commercial profit 
money, a gambler’s money on a national scale. 
Following this bankers monopoly a system of 
Federal and State enforced monoply, similar 
to this banking deal, quickly developed 
throughout the whole Nation and its econ- 
omy. Obviously others wanted to have the 
same system of protection the bankers had 
pressured for themselves. 

There were several additional causes for 
this pattern which the bankers had created 
to be followed. It was speeded up, it seems 
to me because there was a breaking down 
about then of the political moral fiber. Pol- 
iticlans began resorting to the introduction 
of bills in the legislatures and the Congress 
to regulate certain industries. 

These bills, in too many cases, were intro- 
duced to secure campaign contributions or 
shakedowns from those who would be most 
affected by the bill, or for the purpose of 
gaining free publicity. 

When this shakedown bill racket became 
a regular feature of our lawmaking bodies, 
it caused the industries and professions af- 
fected, to form organizations to fight for 
their common cause. — 

After the bill situation was brought under 
control by the associations each of the 
associations had to find something to do, 
or go out of business, so they set out to doa 
little bill passing of their own—bill passing 
to protect their profession or industry from 
competition, and for the past 40 years og so, 
90 percent of the legislation passed in our 
country is not for the people and their pro- 
tection. It is passed at the instigation of 
some lobbyist or trade association for the 
benefit of the special interests represented in 
the associations. Since that time the peo- 
ple have gained little without being or- 
ganized. 

Today, just about every industry and pro- 
fession and trade have their powerful asso- 
ciations to protect them from anything new 
that might become new or competitive and 
to pressure through the lawmaking bodies, 
laws to stifle these competitors, especially 
competition from individuals who are brazen 
enough to enter a business or profession, 
without the consent of the association or 
union. 

So today everybody is represented before 
the lawmaking bodies, except the best in- 
terest of the people and their welfare. To 
prove this, just try to get a bill through for 
the people and all the associations jump on 
you. 

This situation has developed, not only in 
our country, but it prevails universally. 

Strangely enough, this condition was 
prophesied in the Scriptures, as happening 
in the end of this age. 

The Scriptures called it a beastly system, 
and when we see some of the things it does, 
we must agree that it has become beastly. 

The Scriptures said in the end of the age, 
you could not buy or sell, unless you first ob- 
tained “the mark of the beast.” (We all 
know Scriptural reference to a “mark” means 
approval in writing to those having control.) 
“Mark” means to put the cross and seal of 
authority on a document and that is what 
you must obtain before you can do anything 
today. You have the “mark” of the beast, 

Now, I ask you, Can you go into business, 
buy or sell, or set up a professional office any- 
where on the earth today, without first ob- 
taining the written approval of not only the 
government authorities but also the unions 
and associations that have set themselves up 
to police that business or profession? 

No; you cannot, and’ remain in business 
very long. 

Today the Federal and State governments, 
enforce the will of these monopoly organ- 
izations, against anyone who may dare to 
come up in opposition to them. 


August 5 

You too are faced in your w 
Government-enforced mcnopoly ae this 
dare say you have already been up a 
it in some form, 

There is a Government-enforceg 
oly of labor, medicine, law practice n> 
production and prices, banking, ang farm 
other activity you can name, and we aa 
not live without bowing to it, > 

Yet, it is mostly waste and of little 
value to the life and happiness of the nes 
and in many cases it is the cause 
damage to the people. 

What we have is dictatorship by 
oly associations over our economy and dic. 
tatorship over our Government by minority 
group associations. : 

In the case of food, there are sey 
associations busy at the job of teat 
Government enforce their adulteration 
the food they make or market, so they can 
earn more profit on a more stabilized and 
regular basis, regardless of the people's 
health, and the Government will see to i 
that you do not have a chance to come inty 
their field and market a product, that is not 
adulterated with preservatives, a 
ments or bug poison, similar to that made 
by the members of the monopoly 
association, and the Government enforce 
it on the grounds it is not an accepted prac. 
tice in that profession or business, Market. 
ing of milk is a good example. 

And did you know, even religion his fallen 
into this same rut. 

Now, maybe you have never thought of it, 
but we have set up in the Federal and State 
government.departments to look after the 
welfare and enforce the rules of certain in- 
dustry organizations and professions, 

What are the food and drug departments 
but the private agency of the medical pn- 
fession and its allied groups, such 4s the 
druggist, his suppliers, hospital monopoly, 
and their suppliers; and tied to this are 
the State health departments and profes 
sional boards, and the medical departments 
of colleges. 

It makes no difference how good your 
product is, or how well you serve your peo- 
ple, when one of these decree that you 
must go, they move to destroy you and they 
have the Government agency at their side 
doing the dirty work against you, using 
your own tax money to do it with. 

Before I deal with the only possible way 
open to you to combat such @ benstly 
monopoly condition in your life, may I ask 
your pardon in referring to. some 
experiences as examples? For, we leam 
from example and from experience. 

In my day I have managed quite a number! 
of political campaigns, and to my surprise 
19 out of 21 of them have been successful. 
It is this fact I think more than any othe 
that led me to several conclusions about this 
monopoly field. 

abun ae years ago, a friend of mine o> 
erating several optical offices and who 
tised his eyeglasses found himself faced with 
the wrath of his profession's State associ 
tion and their determination to put him out 
of business once and for all. wl 

So they went to aaron and had & 
passed, saying a lice op’ 
have his license revoked forever, if on bis 
door, he used doctor as a prefix to his ml, 
he could not use his degree of O. - 
suffix to his name; if he used doctor #* 
prefix, he had to spell po ¥en ba 
his name in 5 — 

This friend had 8 offices and before 1 


of oe 
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an order to appear within the 

next 5 ra for trial before the State board 
for his violation of the new law, and they 
the Saturday and Sunday as part 

of the 5 days the law allowed him to pre- 


ems he bearing in Los Angeles, which last- 
ed all of one day, the board would not per- 
mit my. friend’s attorney to put one bit of 
evidence in the record in his own defense. 

At the end of the day, the board asked the 
doctor, his attorney and me to leave the 
room while they decided his fate. Two min- 
utes later they called us back and and stated 
his license had then and there been revoked 
a on way back to the doctor’s home in 
Fresno, we decided the 8 offices would need 
to be transferred to the doctor’s son, or else 
ail the employed doctors in the 8 Offices 
would be proceeded against and the 8 offices 
eee doctor took on” this. job,while I 
worked on a counterattack to prove to these 
monopolists that two could play at their own 


e. 
a top optometrist from out of 


- the State and had him and a nurse visit all 


the officers of the association and the mem- 
bers of the State board and have his eyes 
examined by them and to record all the con- 
yersations and all the acts of the doctors, 
while in their offices for professional sery- 
-fees. Out of 100 cases called on, 61 were 
found to be violating the State laws govern- 
ing their profession, 38 were chargeable with 
malpractice and 11 had committed criminal 
libel against my doctor friend; all three of 
the board members were guilty. 

Just a few days after this report was in, 
my doctor friend’s son was served a 5-day 
notice of hearing at Sacramento to revoke 
his license. 

I called the president of the State associa- 
tion in Oakland and got a luncheon date 
with him for Monday, before the hearing on 
Tuesday. 

After the lunch was over (I did not want 
to ruin his lunch by telling him what I was 
there for), I said, “Doctor, I see you people 
are going to try and take the license of my 
friend.” f 

He said, “Yes; we will finally wipe them 
out.” 

i said, “Doctor, this is an election year. 
If you take his license tomorrow, on Wednes- 
day following, I will start a statewide circu- 
lation of a petition, to take the optometrist 
laws off the statute books of California and 
in an election campaign I can say on the 
radio what I please, as the political reason 
for asking the people to vote to repeal the 
optometry laws; and doctor, you can take a 
look at this material I have as the reason for 
doing so. And what I can tell the people of 
California about you fellows.” 
~ The surprised president of the association 
thumbed through the book and read some of 
the reports. He found his own. 

He said, “I can only reach two of the 

members before the meeting.” 

I replied, “Two is a majority. So, if I do 
not hear favorably from you by 2 p. m. to- 
morrow, I will release news at that time, 
os our campaign and the reasons 

The call came through ahead of time and 
my doctor friend has had no further trouble 
since then, and we had the father’s license 


Commandments. As a nation, 
entangled with laws that if 


it you stop your 
bom, by wrapping them up im the web they. 
in which to catch you and your 


In my optical friend’s : 
case, the State m 
Ropoly, soon after losing the Supreme . 
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case, made one last attempt to gain their 
point. ‘They induced their allied national 
manufacturer’s association to place the doc- 
tor’s factory on the retail list—that is, not 
sell him. at wholesale for his raw materials. 
Luckily, I was in Washington, D. C., when 
they made their move and the doctor sent 
me all the evidence. I took it to Thurman 
Arnold and filed an antitrust action against 
the wholesalers. 

Needless to say, he was back on the whole- 
sale. list in less than 12 hours and the anti- 
trust 2 years later won its case we had 
started against the monopoly. So you see, 
while the Government enforces monopoly 
through one or more bureaus of the Govern- 
ment; there are two departments you can 
go through to counter the others. 

Mr. Fred Hart, President of the Electronic 
Medical Foundation, has-a real story which 
you can get in written form. His most un- 
usual experience with the monopoly is in a 
full story, printed in Herald of Health. 

It is only through learning from these ex- 
periences of others, first hand, that we can 
master the way to survive the onslaughts of 
the Government-enforced monopoly. 

I have been in an l1l-year fight in a case, 
where the Government took from me my 
television channel, after I had spent 
$306,000 in building my television station. 
It was taken in order to let a large monopoly 
have my channel in Los Angeles. This has 
possibly been the most epic case in the his- 
tory of the Nation, and it too will require 
a full reading to tell you the interesting 
parts of it. ; 

Now, before closing, may I tell you a bit 
about you and your problems and the serv- 
ice you ean render to the long suffering 
public by standing up and educating the 
people about what is going on. 

We, the people, are faced today with sev- 
eral real perils, such as war, economic col- 
lapse, famine brought on by the changing 
of the.elements by man, and the poisoning of 
our food and water. 

Now, of these dangers facing us, not the 
least is the danger we are bringing on our- 
selves from the junk we eat and the poisons 
we take. 

Why do we do this thing to ourselves? 

Strangely enough, we are born that way. 

Adam and Eve had pure foods in their 
Garden of Eden home, life-giving foods in 
abundance, but Lucifer misled Eve as to the 
value of the foods that were not perfect, 
just as we find some adulterators of foods are 
misleading the people about their food 
products in the advertising mediums today. 

Lucifer; in‘ inducing one to eat poisonous 
foods, was not advertising. He was doing a 
direct selling job. Eve ate of the poisonous 
foods, given her by Lucifer, and she induced 
Adam to eat the foods she had eaten and 
from that day, until now man’s blood- 
stream has contained poisons—that is, de- 
generating chemicals and mineral elements, 
so man dies therefrom. He spends billions 
of dollars on medicines in an effort to live 
longer, while taking into his system daily, 
poisons that are slowly degenerating him to 
death, and man has built his whole economy 
on death. Most of his tax load, now about 
50 percent of his gross income is to buy new 
death-dealing instruments for war, or to pay 
for the past wars, both of course, dealing 
with death. 

Man pours out his propaganda for- funds 
from you for cancer drives, heart associa- 
tion. and TB drives, to raise money to try 
and find a way to slow down the death rate, 
and the same mediums that carry these ap- 
peals carry the appeal to drink more and 
smoke more cancer-making tobaccos, and 90 
percent of the programs on the television, 
radio, and in the theaters are educational 
features on murder—which is death. 

Man spends millions to find a serum for 
polio, while stuffing his kids with white su- 
gars, and products made therefrom, white 
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bread and poisonous polio-creating junk in 
the form of candy and fizz drinks. 

He spends millions to find the cause of 
heart attacks, when anyone with a littie 
sense knows it is caused by the mess we eat, 
the fizz drinks, too much coffee, liquor, and 
other useless things we try to live on and 
cannot, while we are wasting our time and 
money on what we Call good living. All our 
effort seems to be to cover up the effects of 
our sins, whereas the only cure is to give 
up our sins. 

Even our automobiles are moral degenera- 
tors of our children, and kill our neighbors 
faster than do our wars, and all the while 
the fumes from them are slowly gassing and 
smogging all of us to death and changing 
the weather around us—against us. 

Well, we can thank the Almighty, for we 
are nearing the end of the death cycle. We 
have His word for it—for, in spite of all the 
efforts of the human race to keep the death 
eycle going, the good Lord will institute life 
and the living cycle, and .the health food 
people are the only commercially organized 
people I know of who are in the business 
of providing organically pure food and aiding 
this life cycle to get going. 

This fact is, it seems to me, a great oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to set up a strong 
and effective organization, and through it to 
talk some sense into the people, regarding 
their food and eating habits and to carry on 
a much needed educational campaign, show- 
ing the people of this country how to work 
for life and living—and not for death and 
destruction for profits. \ 

There will be of course much opposition 
from the dictators of the monopoly groups 
who have the government agencies organized 
to oppose such efforts, with the taxpayers 
money. 

But, such a cause is worth the effort. 

The monopolists are afraid of losing their 
hold and their monopolies. The little people 
have no such fears for they have no 
monopoly to lose, so this very fact is their 
greatest asset. 

Here is how I mean that: 

In 1942, while this Nation was in war, the 
medical monopoly and its State affiliated 
associations in California circulated peti- 
tions and put on the November ballot a con- 
stitutional amendment to set up in Cali- 
fornia a basic science board of five members. 
These 5 members were to be appointed by 
the Governor, 1 from each of the 5 medical 
colleges in the State and each had to be a 
teaching member in the medical school. 

This basic science board would have been 
given authority to control all of the healing 
arts and professions in that State, including 
religious healing. 

Had this bill passed, it would have ended 
the chiropratic,- osteopathic, -optometric, 
mental healing, and all health foods, health 
food stores, and all advertising of any of 
these. . 

At the same time the bar association had 
an amendment to be voted on, wherein you 
could not represent your Own case before 
any board, body, or court in California with- 
out an attorney, and that the decision of all 
State and county boards were to be final, 
from which there were to be no appeals. 


Do you realize what those monopolies 
were doing with these measures? They 
were setting it up so the people in the 
health business would pay for their own 
destruction, with their own tax money, so 
they would be rid of this competition for- 
ever as a danger to their monopoly; which 
proves that no one suffers as a result of laws 
that are not passed. We have not been 
harmed by these proposed laws being de- 
feated. They did not get away with it. 

I was drafted to manage the campaign 
against these becoming law by several of 
the groups that would be affected by the 
basic science law. 
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Now, I am not pinning roses on myself 
for helping defeat this thing, but I do be- 
come frightened when I think what could 
have happened had they been successful. 

They tried to bribe me. This failing, they 
put two big burly thugs tailing me for the 
last 3 months of the campaign, trying to 
force me out of the campaign; they threat- 
ened me with dire results, if I did not give 
up the campaign. 

I do not frighten easily. However, I told 
our people I did not see how we could win 
over the medical monopoly and all its allies, 
so I would need to find some other way than 
a straight political campaign to do the job. 

After a week of arguing, I succeeded in 
getting approval of my way for doing it. 

My way was the rough way—the way the 
monopoly plays while putting on the airs 
of angels. 

I could see but two things we could do to 
win—one was to tie the campaign into de- 
feating the lawyer’s monopoly and the med- 
ical monopoly together and knock both out 
at the same time, tagging each with the 
weak points and the sins of the other’s 
measure, thus forcing both into a defensive 
campaign all the way; secondly, find some- 
thing as an issue to frighten off their allies. 
We found two of their circulators of the 
petitions who had committed election fraud, 
so we had them arrested and fully pub- 
licized and we found where the medical 
tried to and did, through their president at 
the time, coerce the druggist, hospital, and 
nurses association, so on this thing we. had 
@ monopoly charge. , 

We won 3 to 1, as we should have, in the. 
interest of American freedom, unhampered 
by monopoly control, being further tight- 
ened over our government. 

So, when these monopoly people take after 
you directly or through their government de- 
partments, just remember they are not lily 
white or they would not be a monopoly, so 
with courage and good sense, you can do 
as much damage to them as the proverbial 
mouse biting the foot of the elephant. 

They cannot do you harm, if you attack 
them with courage and wisdom as the mouse 
takes on the elephant. 

Then, to win your way in competition to 
these monopoly associations, you need to get 
similarly organized, change the laws they 
now have that are no good for the people 
and no good for you, and throw out the 
stooges in the Government, who, at your 
expense as taxpayers, do the bidding of the 
monopolies. 

The National Health Federation is an or- 
ganization you can use as a good ally in 
helping you do this job. It is ideally organ- 
ized to help you protect yourselves. 

In conclusion, may I urge you people who 
are in the business world, and professions, 
dealing with life and living, to step up your 
efforts and find what foods are best for 
fully supplying the exact nutritional needs 
of the human body and in exact proportions 
find what supplements are needed to be 
added to balance out these foods to replace 
elements lost by depleted soil. 

Learn what sprays now used to kill insects 
are doing to the human race through the 
people consuming these poisons, in their diet 
and water. 

Then organize your knowledge, through 
your associations and let us educate the 
people to these good items and just as bold- 
ly tell the people what is harmful and what 
is to be avoided. 

And, when this is done, let defeat any 
group or Government agency that, to protect 
their monopoly masters, try to stop us. 

I mentioned at the start of this article the 
beginning of sorrows. The Scriptures tell 
us We can measure the end of this evil condi- 
tion from the beginning of sorrows. Sor- 
rows are caused by too many laws, restric- 
tions, and too much taxload. We must keep 
our freedom—our freedom of action. 
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The need ts for freedom—that is our fight, 
for freedom—to tell your story to the people 
without government interference and con- 
fusion. For when the affairs of men and the 
nations they form reach the extremity of 
confusion in their laws and human relations 
and in the information mediums and when 
the burdens of the people, resulting from 
such confusion and waste as we now have 
become too great, and it becomes unbearable. 

Then the people in their distress need to 
and should turn for guidance and relief to 
the only laws divinely authorized for men 
and nations to live by, the divine laws of 
Jehovah, the Almighty God. Only when 
living by these laws will the human race 
and their nations find relief from the dis- 
tress now upon them—a distress brought on 
by the very organized selfishness and mo- 
nopoly and confusion of laws we have been 
discussing here. 

Before it is too late, before the wrath of 
God comes upon us, let us go up to the 
house of the Lord and learn His ways, learn 
of His laws and of His foods, and let us live 
in conformity with His ways, let us learn of 
Him and teach His laws. Then we will have 
peace, prosperity, and happiness forever. 

It is the only way to escape the great tribu- 
lation now faced by the entire human race, 
being brought on us by this selfish confusion 
of laws. Regardless of the ideologies and 
religions in which we believe the laws made 
by men, which are not incomplete harmony 
with the divine laws of God are causing much 
of the trouble and burden now existing 
among men and nations. 

This mass of law, with its waste and con- 
fusion, designed solely to serve special inter- 
ests is bringing ever increased suffering to 
the peoples of this earth and destruction of 
those nations, whose laws are made by men, 
out of harmony with the laws of God. 

Blessed is the nation and its people whose 
laws are the laws of God, both the laws that 
guide them in their conduct and in what 
they eat to live, 





National Science Teachers Association 
Endorses H. R. 13247, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter which speaks for itself: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Hon. Cari Eu.iorr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Exvtiorr: I am writing to indicate 
the support of our association for H. R. 
13247 as a scholarship and special aid bill. 
This bill in its present form would provide 
Federal support for a number of items 
deemed to be essential for the improvement 
of science teaching in our schools. 

In testimony given on various bills de- 
signed for this purpose, our association, with 
the approval of our board of directors, has 
advocated Federal support to provide facili- 
ties for science teaching, consultants for sci- 
ence in State departments. of education, 
guidance and counseling, scholarships, and 
other items needed for strengthening and 
expanding the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


- 
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We believe that the proy 
13247 go a long way toward meeting =* 
that we consider essential and which are 
now being met adequately in most - 
through local or State support, we hope 
— the aaa = pass H. R. 13247 ang 

at you w ve it your support 

Sincerely ee gta 
; RosBert H. CaRLEToy, 
Executive Secretary, 









Extension of the East Front of the Capito 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr: BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 4 months since I introduced my 
bill, H. R. 11113, to repeal the appro- 
priation to extend the east front of the 
Capitol. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee has chosen to ignore this and 
other similar bills. 

It has been 4 months, also, since the 
Senate Public Works Committee voted 
out S. 2883, a bill identical to mine 
This legislation still is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. 

The days of this 85th Congress are on 
the wane. If we are to prevent desecra- 
tion of our Capitol, it is necessary that 
legislative action be taken immediately, 
Public opinion and the Nation’s archi- 
tects have been all that have restrained 
commencement of construction so far. 
It is time that the Congress heeded that 
opinion. 

Mr. Edward D. James, an outstanding 
architect of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
helped significantly to spearhead the 
fight to renovate and preserve the pres- 
ent front of the Capitol. Mr. James 
sent me a release from the American 
Institute of Architects, which I now re- 
quest permission to insert in the Record. 

I also ask, Mr. Speaker, permission to 
include an article from this morning's 
edition of the Washington Post and 


‘ 


. Times Herald pointing out the outstand- 


ing job Tennessee has done in restoring 
her historic State capitol: 
ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEWS 
WasHINcToN, D, C.—John Noble Richards, 
newly elécted president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, today urged Congress 
to “heed the will of the American 
and the advice of the Nation’s 
and enact legislation promptly to block al- 
teration of the United States sp Build- 
ing until expansion needs can 
The statement of the prominent Tol 


h 


; 


Ohio, architect followed on the of the 
A. L. A. national convention week in 
Cleveland, where delegates from - 


and State groups all over the Nation 
overwhelmingly to continue 40 
the proposed extension of the 
front. The vote was cast after & 
plans and drawings of the extension ae 
by several architects engaged to one 


&s 


a 


Richards also called upon members 
architectural profession $a 
country to “act in concert” with civic, ar 
ice, and patriotic groups in their com 
ties in urging Congress to expedite pas 
of the. Smith bili in the Unite © | 
ate. The bill was reported ees 
ly by the Public Works Committee 5 
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but has never been called to the 
aon Maa jority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 
pill calls for & review of Capitol ex- 
pansion needs prior to any extension of the 
east front as now demanded by Speaker of 
M RAYBURN. 
‘ae e = commentary on our national 
tical process,” Richards said, “that. the 
greatest legislative body in the world can 
pe held in immobility by 1 or 2 determined 
ns, even though the fate of that body’s 
legislative plant—which also serves the 
American people as an historic monument 
and symbol of patriotic faith—hangs on the 


9 also called for reassessment of 
the title and duties of the Architect of the 
Capitol. The full text of his statement fol- 
lows: 

“Por more than 20 years, a number of 
persons have attempted to place their per- 
sonal mark on the United States Capitol 
Building. For the same length of time, the 
American Institute of Architects has sought 
to forestall such a move, and, instead, bring 
about a proper and comprehensive study of 
the legitimate expansion needs of Members 
of Congress. 

“Legislation which would call for a judi- 
cious study of Capitol needs is now in the 
United States Senate, and the professional 
body representing the Nation’s architects has 
just voted overwhelmingly to continue its 
opposition to such expensive and destructive 
piecemeal projects as the proposed east front 
extension. 

“The purpose of this statement is to urge 
the United States Congress to keep faith 
with its constituents, heed the will of the 
American people and the advice of the Na- 
tion’s architects, and enact without further 
delay the Smith bill (S. 2883) which is now 
pending before the United States Senate. 

“The will of the public is clear. Exten- 
sion of the east front of the Capitol has 
been opposed by nearly every major news- 
paper in the land—from the New York 
Times in the East to the San Franeisco 
Chronicle in the West. A multiplicity of 
organizations representing all shades of citi- 
zn opinion—organizations representing 
such diverse views as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the International 
Bricklayers’ Union—have banded together in 
common cause to halt this extension proj- 
ect. It would appear that everyone can ap- 
preciate the importance -of protecting the 
Capitol from this unreasonably -expensive 
and ill-considered alteration but the hand- 
ful of politicians who would leave their 
mark on the Nation’s more revered building. 

As the new president of the American 
— of Architects, I consider it my 

y, and the duty of the professional or- 
ganization which I represent, to present to 
the public the issues as they appear to-us. 
eertore ask that all professional archi- 

and their chapter and State organiza- 

aa act in concert with the civic, service, 
munis to make clea to the Memb o 
ant aes o the Members of 
Congress eir constituents do care 
enough about the United States Capitol 
» the disposition of public tax 
8 and the efficiency of the national 
egislative plant to raise their voices against 


the present extension pro 
al and se - 
Sage of the Smith bill. — _ 


ee are these: 4 

. The United States Capitol is our proud- 
est, en. _ Any alterations date to it 
should be considered fully and openly in a 
manner which gives the public—the build- 


true owner—aq voice in the discussion. 


“2. The east front 
States Capi wall of the United 


Vapitol has been allowed 
of unsightly disrepair at tees a 
sa diately by the associate archi- 
‘a. employed by the Architect of the Capi-. 
and, if necessary, with the aid of a resto- 
Specialist: This would, by all cur- 
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rent estimates, halve the expense of the ex- 
tension project. According to the United 
States Bureau of Standards, the well is struc- 
turally sound. Many historic buildings here 
and abroad have been so restored. One 
example is the Tennessee Capitol Building, 
at Nashville, which was in far wore condition 
than the United States Capitol Building 
until the matter was put to rights by an 
enlightened legislature. 

“The argument of extensionist politicians 
that a wall need be moved to be repaired is, 
to put it baldly, incredi>le nonsense. 

“3. The slight overhang of the Capitol 
Dome has been called an architectural de- 
fect by those who want to move the east 
front. It is significant that the only fashion 
in which this could be shown to us was by 
means of a photograph taken from a heli- 
copter hovering directly above the building. 
The defect, as such, is a myth. 

“4. The present status of the Capitol alter- 
ation project is fundamentally at odds with 
architectural practice. Design cannot be 
legislated. It is a creative process dependent 
upon free and searching study. Yet, today, 
we have a situation in which a political per- 
son bearing a professional title has handed 
over to several professional architects a set 
of outdated design instructions with an ac- 
companying order to carry them out. This 
is utterly improper. 

“The piecemeal nature of this project is 
seen in the statement that only the east 
front alteration is being considered at this 
time. The east front, moved a distance of 
32 feet, would accomplish nothing but the 
creation of a handful of offices and a small 
dining area—this at a cost of $10 million. 
Yet even this substantial expense would be 
but a tiny down payment on a vast series of 
further alterations and these, according to 
the admission of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, would cost well over $100 million. This 
little-discussed series of further alterations 
would eventuaHy convert the Capitol into a 
totally different building. The east-front 
project is only the first in a series of involved 
and severe changes. These plans have not 
been tested against the realities of a present- 
day study of space use within the Capitol. 
According to Senator RALPH FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, himself an engineer, there are of- 
fices located within the Capitol that need 
not be there. It is also known that there are 
a number of unlabeled rooms within the 
building. 

“A space-use survey of Capitol facilities 
should be undertaken immediately. In con- 
junction with this should be an examination 
of the duties and title of the Architect of 
the Capitol. The present Architect of the 
Capitol is not an architect and has never 
been trained as an architect. He is a former 
Congressman and excontractor who func- 
tions as a maintenance and administrative 
employee. If this post is to involve archi- 
tectural duties, it should be filled only by 
an experienced and licensed professional 
architect. If architectural duties are not to 
be involved, the title should be changed in 
keeping with those duties actually performed 
so as to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ings. 

“5. There is undoubtedly room for expan- 
sion of the United States Capitol Building, 
should a proper study show that it is neces- 
sary. But it is not to the east, where there 
is room only to move a well enough to de- 
stroy a graceful design and create a thin 
sliver.of space at a prohibitive cost of $200 
per square foot of space. Should proper 


study demand expansion, the American In-. 


stitute of Architects feels that the physical 
needs of Congress can be amply met in har- 


_mony with the desires of the American peo- 


ple and the architectural profession to retain 
the Nation’s most important historic build- 
ing and, at the same time, guard the inter- 
ests of the Nation’s taxpayers.” 
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SratTe Caprrot, BerorE AND AFTER 
(By Elsie Carper) 


The Tennessee State Capitol at Nashville, 
a century-old limestone monument to Greek 
revival architecture, has been carefully re- 
stored at a cost of $2 million. 

The restoration project undertaken by the 
State government is fast nearing completion 
under the direction of-the architectural firms 
of Woolwine, Harwood & Clark and Victor 
H. Stromquist. 

There are many parallels between the 
Nashville restoration and what would be in- 
volved if Congress should vote to repair the 
historic central section of the United States 
Capitol rather*than wall it in with a 32'14- 
foot annex. 

Legislation to halt the $10.1 million United 
States Capitol extension project, while a 
restoration study is undertaken, was reported 
out unanimously by the Senate Public 
Works Committee in March but the Senate 
leadership has not, yet brought it to the 
floor. 

Unless some action is taken, Congress may 
adjourn leaving the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol to go ahead with con- 
struction. 

Tennessee considered replacing its capitol 
but because of the historical importance of 
the building decided instead to restore it. 
Plans to reface the building in marble like- 
wise were discarded. 

The Tennessee capitol was designed and 
the construction supervised by architect Wil- 
liam Strickland, who was trained by Ben- 
jamin Latrobe. 

Latrobe was the architect who carried out 
the original design of the United States Cap- 
itol and planned the renovation after it was 
burned by the British in 1814. 

Like the more famous United States Capi- 
tol, the Nashville building is constructed 
with two thicknesses of stone. Between 
these two stone walls is a sand and rubble 
fill held together with lime mortar. 

The floors are supported by brick arches 
that thrust outwardly against the walls. 
The foundations and footings also are of 
brick. 

In the restoration, approximately 45 per- 
cent of the stone was replaced, according the 
architect John Howard Clark. 

“We regarded every stone as sacred,” Clark 
said, “but where it was in poor condition we 
replaced it.” 

The building remained in use during the 
entire period that the exterior work was in 
process. 

The original stone for the Nashville build- 
ing was brought from nearby stone quarries 
by prison labor. 

Cornices, entablatures, intricately carved 
columns, and capitals were replaced: Stones 
as heavy as 13 tons were lifted into the 
cornice. 

The building now looks as it.did when 
completed in 1855. 





Congratulations, Pat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., July 30, 1958: 

CONGRATULATIONS, Pat 


Pat Moss, of York, may not have been the 
most beautiful gal_in the Miss U. S. A. con- 
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test—although we'll argue the point—but 
she’s certainly one of the most sensible 
beauty queens in a long time. 

Pat was picked among the top 15 in the 
national contest—a tribute to her loveliness. 

Equally impressive is her friendly, level- 
headed commonsense and her ability to keep 
her feet on the ground despite a flood of 
fanfare and publicity. 

Some quotes when 19-year-old Pat re- 
turned Monday from the Miss U. S. A. com- 
petition in California: 

On marriage: 

“That isn’t going to be for a long time— 
I’m too young and it’s too much responsi- 
bility.” : 

On a movie contract: 

“Oh, I wasn’t interested in anything like 
that.” 

On her plans for the future: 

“I'm going back to school in the fall.” 
(She'll be a sophomore at the University of 
South Carolina, where she’s studying for a ca- 
reer as a high-school English teacher.) 

On coming home: 

“It’s wonderful.” 

Because of her beauty, Pat Moss has 
found the limelight. Unlike many another 
beauty queen, it has not distorted her sense 
of values. 

That is a credit to her—and to her rear- 
ing—and of far greater worth than a pretty 
face. 





The National Security Clause in the 
Trade Agreements, Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the act extending the trade 
agreements program, H. R. 12591, pro- 
vided new criteria to define the point 
where imports may imperil our mobiliza- 
tion base. Section 8 (c) reads as follows: 

OFr the purposes of this section, the Direc- 
tor and the President shall, in the light of 
the requirements of national security and 
without excluding other relevant factors, give 
consideration to domestic production needed” 
for projected national defense requirements, 
the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated 
availabilities of the human resources, prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and other supplies and 
services essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such industries 
and such supplies and services including the 
investment, exploration, and development 
necessary to assure such growth, and the 
importation of goods in terms of their quan- 
tities, availabilities, character, and use as 
those affect such industries and the capacity 
of the United States to meet‘national security 
requirements. 


Many of our strategic industries vital 
to our national defense have been af- 
fected by import competition. I propose 
to make sure that the provisions enacted 
by the Congress to preserve our mobili- 
zation base will have meaning and sub- 
stance. 5 

At the present time the aluminum in- 
dustry is experiencing great difficulties. 
Meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the entire industry and the 
State and Commerce Departments. The 
chemical industry, particularly manu- 
facturers of synthetic organic chemicals 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


vital to our national security, have pre- 
sented evidence of injury in their testi- 
mony before the Congress. Producers of 
heavy electrical equipment used by public 
utilities and manufacturers must be in 
a position to promptly meet emergency 
demands for spare parts so that there 
will be no interruption to our power 
supply. 

I expect that concerted efforts will be 
made to determine whether the provi- 
sions adopted by the Congress will pro- 
vide the necessary security for these 
vital industries. If they do not, the Con- 
gress must take further steps next year 
to provide real protection for our mo- 
bilization base. 

In an address to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association on 
June 10, 1958, Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, econ- 
omist for the Dow Chemical Co., said: 

I need not remind the members of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association that dye imports have cut heav- 
ily into dye markets. Less well known, 
however, is the fact that petrochemicals are 
coming in in sizable quantities. In 1956, 
about 23 million pounds of trichloroethylene 
were imported; in 1957, this had jumped to 
more than 41 million pounds. Since 1950, 
imports of trichloroethylene have increased 
almost thirtyfold and now represent about 
20 percent of United States sales. Trichlo- 
roethylene, of course, is one of those mass- 
produced petrochemicals that the United 
States chemical industry is supposed to have 
unchallenged superiority at producing. In 
the past 8 or 10 months, there has also been 
a rapid increase in the importation of carbon 
tetrachloride and perchloroethylene. Those 
of you who have seen the reports on im- 
ported chemicals know that there are lit- 
erally hundreds of individual products en- 
tering our ports every month. Imports are 
particularly prone to give competition in 
the small-volume, expensive specialty chem- 
icals field, but are not confined to these 
products. In addition to the chlorinated 
solvents, one cah add products like polyvinyl 
chloride, aniline, mono and trichloroacetic 
acids and their Salts, indigo, and then even 
heavy inorganic chemicals such as calcium 
chloride and magnesium sulfate. 


Our mobilization base is dependent 
upon the availability of many materials. 
Our experience during the Korean emer- 
gency clearly shows that even basic min- 
erals such as copper; lead, and zinc were 
unavailable to us, although we were 
carrying the major portion of the mili- 
tary burden. 

This is the time for us to determine 
that the legislation we have adopted will 
at least maintain the sinews for our na- 
tional defense. 





Bipartisan National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, H. R. 13247 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 


terday I issued the following statement: 


After consultation with a number of Re- 
publican and Democratic members of the 
Committee on’ Education and Labor who are 
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proponents of the national defense educa 
tion bill, I have been authorized to 
nounce that we will support va 
the floor of the House to reduce the number 
of scholarships to 10,000, and to provide 
ae awarded to individuals with the 
requisite ability on the basis 
need only. < 
This agreement was arrived at in 
of certain suggestions with reaped ee 
scholarship title of the bill expressed in 
President Eisenhower's letter dated July 7, 
1958, to Congressman Srurvesant Wam. 
WRIGHT, and in the light also of the 
views of some of the members o; Rules 
Committee. ‘oy 
These amendments wil! bring the 
tee bill fully into line with the 
recommendations. I am confident 
adoption will assure solid bipartisaia woe 
for the bill on the floor of the House, 


Today the following mem 
House Committee - on dunes ait 
Labor have authorized me to associate 
their names with the foregoing state. 
ment: Majority members: Car. Ettiorr 
CarRL D. ‘PERKINS, Roy W. Win, Lar 
METCALF, EDITH GREEN, JAMES” RoOse- 
VELT, HERBERT ZELENKO, FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., STEWART L. Upatt, Etmer J, 
HOLiLanD, LUDWIG TELLER, GEORGE Mo- 
GOVERN, JOHN DENT. Minority mem- 
bers: STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Pere 
FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., Rogert P. Grirrm, 
Harry G. HASKELL, Jr., JOHN A, LAFoRE. 





Faith on the March 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, my 
congressional district is probably the 
most cosmopolitan district in the coun- 
try. It is populated by large segments 
of nationality groups, among whom are 
the Slovaks, the Italians, the Irish, the 
Hungarians, the Spanish, the West In- 
dians, the Germans, and others, Each 
group has distinctive customs and tra- 
ditions which form part of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 5 

Recently the Slovak nationality group 
living in my area demonstrated 
religious faith by a pilgrimage to New 
York from the adjoining States of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. They 
a religious feast at the Bohemian Na- 
tional Hall in my area where 
religious leaders delivered insp 
messages. A newspaper report of the 
pilgrimage will prove of interest to fe — 
dom loving peopies who decry the él 
slavement of religious leaders by te 
Communists: role 
Two THovusAnp Pitcrims FRoM peat i 

Honor SAINTS CYRIL AND meee 

ilgrims from 1% 

More than 2,000 pilg ti : 



















States—New York, New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania—made 
pilgrimage in honor of Saints 
Methodius, patron saints of the vos 












nations July 6. The pilgrimage 
sored by the eastern district of the 
Catholic Federation of America. a 
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The program started with the procession 
to St. John Nepomucene Church, 66th 
Street and First Avenue, Manhattan, where 

‘ the Most Reverend Philip Furlong, auxiliary 
pishop of New York, representing His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Spellman celebrated _ pon- 
tifical mass. He was assisted by prelates 
and priests, who were welcomed by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Stephen J. Kra- 
sula, pastor of the host parish. The Rev- 
erend John F. Murcko, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

hed in Slovak on the life of the two 
apostles who brought Christianity to the 
yaks more than 1,000 years ago. 

Bishop Furlong commended the Slovaks 


_ for their fealty to the Holy See. Later, at 


the dinner at the Bohemian National Hall, 
993 East 73d Street, the bishop spoke on 
the faith and its importance in our lives. 

A talk on the Slovak customs in religious 
and civic life was given by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Andrew J. Romanak, di- 
rector of Pope Pius XII diocesan high school, 
Passaic, N. J. 

The Reverend Joseph Baran, of Lansford, 
Pa., reviewed the history of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation since its founding om 
February 21, 1911, by the late Rev. Joseph 
Murgas, priest, scientist in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and its catholic action. 

The pilgrims welcome the Reverend Doc- 

tor Francis Skoda, professor in Rome, who 
is visiting his aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel V. Skoda, of Astoria, Long Island, 
members of St. John Nepomucene choir. 
_ At the dinner the group adopted a series 
of resolutions read by the Reverend Theo- 
doric Zubek, OFM, professor of Seton Hall 
University. Among the resolutions was one 
which protesied the enslavement of the 
Most, Reverend Michael Buzalka and the 
Most Reverend Jan Vojtassak and Paul 
Gojdic, by the Communists in Bratislava. 
All were sentenced to life imprisonment 
January 15, 1951. Closing remarks were 
made by Martin Kopunek, of Lansford, Pa., 
president of the eastern district of the 
federation. 





The Small Farmer and National Decay 





/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this month's issue of the Progressive 
Farmer, one of our outstanding agricul- 
tural publications, there appeared an 
editorial which I consider of vital impor- 
tance to every Member of the House of 
Representatives. The editorial deals 
with the migration of our Nation’s small 
farmers from the land and the current 
plight of the independent agriculturist. 
With the thought that the editorial 
would be of interest to the Members, it is 
my pleasure to include same herewith: 

THE SMALL FARMER AND NATIONAL Decay 
a may have some words of counsel 

erica in this era when small farmers 
are leaving the land in such great numbers 
wn when S80 Many even in agriculture are 
on ng, The day of the small farmer is 

In the seventh and eighth centuries B: C 
rom ae’, pacohets. wee thundering 
your Bible to Isaiah 5: 3 : Wis te edad Cee 

house to house, who add field to field, 


Until there is no more r 
‘com, and ygu are 
made to dwell alone in the midst of thefaba.” 


4 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX ‘ 


In Amos 8: 4 we find the sheepherder up- 
braiding those “who * * * bring the poor of 
the land to an end.’’ These prophets and 
others in their group fall in the period broad- 
ly of 800 B.-C. to 695 B. C. Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jews taken away into cap- 
tivity in 587 B.C. The Kingdom of Israel was 
carried away into captivity in 721 B. C. 

In Rome, around 133 B. C., Tribune of the 
people Tiberius Gracchus sought to stop the 
depopulation of the land and thé decline of 
farming. He proposed to divide up state 
lands, mostly controlied by powerful patri- 
cians, into small farms. Not only did he lose 
his life in the attempt; 9 years later his 
brother Gaius perished as well in pushing 
these and other reforms. The reforms 
achieved little success, and people continued 
to pour into he cities. A hundred years 
later, in 31 B. C., the Republic was dead and 
a dictatorship established. 

In England in the 16th century (the 
1500's), the fight between powerful inter- 
ests taking up more and more land and small 
farmers being driven from their holdings by 
the thousands reached unbelievable levels. 
Those gobbling up the land and causing un- 
employment actually got through Parliament 
laws permitting mutilation and hanging of 
vagrants. 

Fortunately for Britain, the discovery of 
the New World released the pressures of land 
hunger and of conflict for over 150 years. In 
the 1700’s trouble began building up again. 

A generation before 1800, Oliver Goldsmith 
had written in the Deserted Village: 


“One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


A time there was, ere England’s grief began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man. > 


But times are altered; trade’ unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlet rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose,”’ 

Again, if it had not been for new lands 
overseas and the tremendous growth of 
British world trade, the results might have 
been disastrous. World War I and near star- 


. vation finally brought England to her senses. 


Thé lesson was further emphasized in World 
War II. Yet England as the world’s No. 1 
power is no more. 

No one who knows history would presume 
to say that the squeezing of small farmers 
off the land will of itself bring a nation to 
disaster. But it can be said with emphasis 
that the forcing of small farmers off the land 
is one of the sure symptoms of a highly com- 
plex disease that leads to national disaster. 
America needs to awaken to some of these 
symptoms while there is yet time to cure the 
disease. 





Department of Chemistry, the University 
of Tennessee, Endorses H. R. 13247, 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 


should take a keen interest. 
metropolis belongs, not only to those cit- 
izens who reside here, but to.your con- 
stituents and mine. 
exemplify our highest American stand- 
ards for urban development. 
most cities, it shares vast problems of 
economic, social, and political change. 
Americans everywhere can be glad that 
leaders such as Ambassador Garrett and 
the other members of the Federal City 
Council 

challenge. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
Knozville, July 30, 1958. 


The Honorable Cart ELLiorr, 


House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN ELLIOTT: I hope you 


will lend your support to the passage of 
H, R. 13247. 


Very sincerely yours, 
C. A. BUEHLER, 
D. A. SHIRLEY, 
. H. A. SMITH, 
Department of Chemistry. 





Distinguished Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, I would like to pay tribute to a 
distinguished citizen who is observing 
his 70th birthday today. He is Hon. 
George A. Garrett, former Ambassador 
to Ireland and currently president of the 
Federal City Council. 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization ded- 
icated to promoting the economic, social, 
and cultural growth of our Nation's 
Capital. 
playing a unique, bipartisan role of lead- 
ership in helping guide and spark a vast 
program of physical improvement and 
better planning designed to transform 
Washington into a truly great Capital 
City of the free world. 


The council is a 


As its head, Mr. Garrett is 


This is an effort in which all Americans 
Our first 


Washington should 


But like 


are helping to meet this 


I have had the privilege of working 


with Mr. Garrett on several major proj- 
ects designed to improve our Capital City. 
My admiration and respect for him have 
been kindled by his statesmanship and 
vision; and his exceptional grasp of this 
city’s basic difficulties. 
ability.to mediate civic differences is due 
in no small part to the high esteem in 
which he is held by top governmental 
and congressional leaders of both parties. 


His remarkable 


It was in recognition of Ambassador 


Garrett’s talent for mediation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed him White 
House emissary in 1955 with the task of 
expediting redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. 
program is designed to clear 600 slum 
acres within the shadow of the Capitol. 
It is easily the largest single redevelop- 


This gigantic $400-million 


leave to extend my remarks, I-include ment program ever launched. However, 


the following letter which speaks for 


itself: 


it has stumbled on several occasions 
when serious roadblocks developed. Mr. 
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Garrett has played a lead role in re- 
solving official differences which threat- 
ened the program’s success. 

Only last December the Ambassador 
helped negotiate the $5,800,000 loan for 
construction of the first units in pilot 
area B. At that time, the Washington 
Daily News commented editorially: 

Without awarding it exclusive credit, 
which it would be the first to disclaim, the 
Federal City Council under Mr. Garrett's 
presidency can take a bow for this triumph 
over the local interia that permitted this 
valuable section of Washington to retro- 
gress. The FCC has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Capital * * * in moving 
the rehabilitation plan for Southwest Wash- 
ington toward reality. 


Ambassador Garrett has personally 
guided the ambitious program of civic 
development voted by council members 
ever since the organization was formed 
in 1954. In addition to southwest re- 
development, this ranges from the rec- 
ommended creation of a Metropolitan 
Authority for dealing with Washington's 
metro problems, to agreement on a 
compromise site for the city’s proposed 
cultural center. In a recent statement, 
Mr. Garrett summed up the purpose of 
these activities as follows: 

We who compose the Federal City Council 
share a deep concern for the economic fu- 
ture of our people * * * a future that has 
been endangered with vast suburbanization, 
changing land uses, and deploying popula- 
tions. We have full and abiding faith in the 
capacity of our public and private institu- 
tions * * * free and democratic * * * to 
cope with the central problems which con- 
front us. But we are convinced too that 
through citizen action we can help in great 
measure to mold vital urban trends. 


Mr. Garrett’s concern over the future 
of the Nation’s Capital is deep-rooted 
and long-standing. He has been a resi- 
dent of Washington for nearly 50 years. 
His civic achievements also include out- 
standing service as president of Wash- 
ington’s Emergency Hospital, as vice 
president and director of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, in key roles with 
the American Red Cross, and in leading 
many other worthy causes. 

During President Truman’s adminis- 
tration, he served as Minister to Ireland 
and, later, as our first Ambassador to the 
Republic of Ireland. He was appointed 
by President Truman as a member of the 
District Redevelopment Land Agency in 
1947. 

The salient facts of Mr. Garrett’s life 
include the following: 

He was born in LaCrosse, Wisc., on 
August 5, 1888. He obtained his school- 
ing at Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—in the intervening 
years, the Ambassador has received hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of laws from 
Trinity College in Dublin, and doctor 
of humanities in “Humane Letters” 
from the Clarkson Schol of Technology. 

Mr. Garrett began his Washington 
business career in 1912 as vice president 
of the Dupont National Bank of Wash- 
ington. Since 1940 he has served as gen- 
eral partner with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. 


~ 
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Today, the Federal City Council is 
presenting its first distinguished service 
citation to the Ambassador. ‘This con- 
gratulatory plaque reads as follows: 

The Federal City Council presents this 
distinguished service citation to the Honor- 
able George A. Garrett on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday; with warmest congratu- 
lations and in recognition of his distin- 
guished leadership as president of the Fed- 
eral City Council since its inception in 1954, 
and his unflagging devotion to the present 
and future development of the Nation’s 
Capital City as a significant symbol of civic 
achievement in the free world. 

We honor George Garrett today in sincere 
appreciation of his dedicated service, his 
practical vision—and for his outstanding ex- 
ample which is a continuing source of 
strength and inspiration to us all. 

The distinguished service award was 
signed by each officer of the Federal City 
Council in behalf of the 75 members of the 
council’s board of trustees. The following 
men were the signatories: Francis G. Addi- 
son, Jr., chairman; William J. McManus, vice 
president; Louis W. Prentiss, vice president, 
project planning; Edward C. Baltz, vice 
president, finance; Bruce Baird, secretary; 
Frank J. Luchs, treasurer; James C. Wilkes, 
general counsel; G. Yates Cook, executive 
director. 


I am pleased to include editorial tri- 
butes to Mr. Garrett from the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star and the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post and Times-Herald: 


[Frgm the Washington Evening Star of Au- 
gust 5, 1958] 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The selection of George A. Garrett as re- 
cipient of the Federal City Council’s first 
distinguished service citation comes on a 
felicitous occasion—none other than Mr. 
Garrett’s 70th birthday. 

There is no need to review in detail the 
contributions to a better life in his com- 
munity which have brought Mr. Garrett this 
recognition. To mention but a few, he has 
been president of the council since its for- 
mation in 1954. He has played a leading 
role inthe Southwest Revelopment project. 
He participated actively in the recommended 
creation of a Metropolitan Authority to deal 
with area problems. He has served as presi- 
dent of Emergency Hospital, as vice -presi- 
dent and director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and in key positions with the 
American Red Cross. With all of this, he is 
a good friend and a congenial companion. 
We would like to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the council’s choice for its first 
distinguished service award. 





{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 5, 1958] 
CITATION FOR SERVICE 
The first distinguished service citation of 
the Federal City Council could not have been 
conferred by its trustees upon a more de- 


“serving citizen of Washington than George 


A. Garrett, the council’s president since its 
founding 4 years ago. Much of the council’s 
success in expediting such projects as the 
Potomac bridges, rezoning and Southwest 
Washington redevelopment has been due to 
the patient persistence of Mr. Garrett, aided 
by Council Chairman Francis G. Addison, Jr., 
and other prominent men from the city’s 
business and professional circles who have 
given generously of their time and talent 
to .these public enterprises: The award to 
Mr. Garrett coincides with his 70th birth- 
day today, and we are pleased to join with 
his friends in extending congratulations and 
best -wishes. 





* 
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The Middle East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Fr 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following article on the Middle East 
situation: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of A 
1958] a 


RUSSIANS Not Reapy To Ficurt, Swirr Mm- 
EAST SHOWDOWN INDICATES 


(By Robert Hartmann) 


WaSHINGTON, August 2.—One fundamental 
fact emerges from the swift showdown of 
the last 3 weeks which transcends every- 
thing else that has happened in the Middle 
East or is likely to occur at the summit. 

It is this: The Soviet Union is not yet 
ready for world war.III. 

If it were, this and millions of other com- 
mentaries would never have been written. 
But the astonishing thing is that such a 
starkly significant fact has been generally 
ignored in the preoccupation of pundits, 
amateur and professional alike, with the 
moral and legal aspects of the United States 
landing in Lebanon, whether Nasser is g 
Communist or Brigadier General Kassem is 
a Nasserite, the subtleties of De Gaulle’s 
notes and when shall we all meet_again in 
New York or Geneva. 

Fortunately, it can be confidently reported 
that President Eisenhower and his top ad- 
visers in the National Security Council, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the policymaking 
echelons of the State Department have kept 
their eyes on this crucial point: The Soviet 
Union is not ready to fight now for any 
real estate, resource or revolutionary move- 
ment beyond its own borders or those Com- 
munist-controlled territories immediately 
adjacent. 





This has been the prevailing assumption — 


in Washington for some time, though it has 
not been tested since Korea, and it was not 
perfectly proved then. In 1950 there were 
two layers of satellite insulation, North Ko- 
rea and Red China, between United States 


fighting forces and the Russian homeland. © 


Furthermore, there was nothing the Soviets 
wanted or needed in the whole Korean 
peninsula. 

But what on July 14 was a good guess is 
now a demonstrated truth, not only here but 
in every world capital, large and small, 
where worried men constantly calculate the 
balance sheet of power. There is precious 
little moralizing in the inner councils of any 
government where survival is concerned. 
For all but thé two contending giants the 
rock-bottom consideration is which way # 
lean or to jump. More simply, who's win- 
ning? 


There is little doubt that President 


Eisenhower's patient and persistent talk of 


peace, at home and abroad, misled the cynics 
in foreign chancellories to conclude that the 


United States, for all its power, would never - 


use it except to repel an attack on its own 
soil. His aoe ateeth. though historically de- 
batable, decision to stop the British, 
and Israeli attack on Egypt in 1956 seen 
to confirm this, as did the passive United 
States reaction to the kidnaping of 
servicemen by East Germans and Cuban 
rebels. - 
SUEZ RECALLED 


At the time of Suez, Khrushchev rattled » 


his intermediate range ballistic rockets 
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anicked London and Paris, 
——, the rest of Western Europe. This 
was the genesis of our NATO allies’ clamor 
another summit conference, on the one 
= and a share in United States missiles 
and nuclear know-how on the other. - 
Before the current Middle East crisis was 
a week old Khrushchev was again brandish- 
his intercontinental missiles and whole 
arsenal of atomic weapons. But this time 
nobody was much alarmed because the 
United States had acted. They knew that 
if Khrushchev intended to use his missiles 
he would already have fired them at Turkish 
airbases and the United States 6th Fleet 
t. 
gg hrushchev has been cut down to 
size, in the opinion of United States strate- 
gists, and the Soviet Union has lost tre- 
mendous “face” all over the world where the 
bald facts of his bluff calling are known and 
where the realities of power are recognized. 


CALAMITY HOWLERS 


Right now many sincere, patriotic citizens 
are howling that the United States faces a 
terrible defeat in the propaganda war 
whether or not there is a summit meeting 
between President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev. The fact is, if we only back 
away from Baghdad and Beirut long enough 
to look at the global battlefield, we have al- 
ready won half of a momentous propaganda 
victory. 5 

We have demonstrated (to President Nas- 
ser among others) that the Soviet Union is 
not ready yet to fight, for all its sputniks 
and scaremongering, and that the United 
States will risk war for its friends and is 
capable of moving formidable forces halfway 
around the earth in a matter of hours. 

Now, if we can remove our troops prompt- 
ly (having already proved they, could come 
back on short notice) and confirm our con- 
tention that we have no colonial designs 
before anybody gets shot, United States 
prestige will rise as Russia’s falls. 

Khrushchev's best bet always has been to 
keep American troops in the Middle East 
forever or until we get as sick of the whole 
affair as we did Korea and leave the job half 
et, hated by the people we tried to 

elp, 

ONE ALTERNATIVE 


His alternative hope is to make any United 
States withdrawal appear to have been 
forced by Soviet wrath and threats of 
counteraction. This is becoming less credi- 
ble every day. One peril point remaining is 
the chance that Khrushchev in desperation 
might try a limited military move to -upset 
the slowly stabilizing situation. 

Otherwise, whether the argument is con- 
ducted at a summit meeting or at long range 
&s it has been thus far, it is essentially a 
post mortem. The main point stands: the 
Russians aren't ready. We are. 
What Pseudopsychological warriors so 
overlook is that propaganda is not and 
— has been a substitute for physical 
oree. If this were so, we could have more 
— and no policemen, and the United 
ono or for that matter the League of 
on could indeed guarantee world peace. 

supplement for force. It sometimes 
vo Porarily held off superior forces (as 
ae ows while rearming, as Churchill did 
an ritain stood alone, and as Khrushchev 
is predecessors have been doing for 40 
years) but it has never won a battle alone. 


OPEN CRITICISM 


don” a amnpts reason to criticize the 
ts of United States propagan- 


but the deed and not the word is 


What really matters. It was not Moscow’s 


that impressed the world wh 
en the 
first satellite went into orbit, it. was the 


itself. 
hints of devastatin 


President Truman’s dire 
& weapons did not bring 


paganda is a valuable and relatively . 
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Japan’s surrender, but two atomic bombs 
did. 

The Communists are exceedingly good at 
propaganda, but are perhaps more aware 
than we are of its limitations. Certainly 
they never neglect physical force. E 

Marxist*ideas got nowhere until the Rus- 
sian Navy and Army came under control of 
the Bolsheviks, and the practical necessity 
of keeping power has prevailed over doctrine 
within the Kremlin ever since. 

In short, the best-informed and clearest- 
thinking American officials and observers 
with whom this reporter has talked through- 
out this hectic period have this outlook for 
the future: We don’t have to be afraid of 
losing this propaganda duel. All we need 
to worry about now is losing our nerve. 





Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr.CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, Iam re- 
porting herewith the results of my latest 
poll of public_opinion on 12 major issues. 
I hope my colleagues in the Congress find 
them interesting and informative. 

As background, I might point out that 
I have been taking these polls since first 
coming to Congress in 1939. They are in 
the form of a printed questionnaire, re- 
quiring simple “‘yes” or “no” answers, 
and they are mailed to registered voters 
in my district, regardless of political 
party. The district is almost evenly split 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It haS a high concentration. of 
@abor, white-collar workers, small busi- 
ness, large industries, and some very fine 
farmlands. The district includes a thick- 
ly popula section of Pittsburgh, ex- 
tends to the rural areas, and takes in 
many large and small residential towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

The returns to this questionnaire were 
exceptionally good, and the total re- 
sponse virtually constitutes a referendum 
of the district. 

The questions and the percentage re- 
plies follow: 

1. Do you believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has done about all it should do to end 


~ the recession? Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 per- 


cent. 

2. Would you favor giving the President 
the necessary funds and discretionary power 
to provide economic aid to Communist na- 
tions other than Russia and China? Yes, 26 
percent; no, 74 percent. 

3. Would you vote for the main objectives 
of the President’s reciprocal trade program as 
against stronger tariff protection? ‘Yes, 76 
percent; no, 24 percent.” 

4. Do you agree with the President and 
the congressional leadership that there 
should be no major tax cut at this time? 
Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

5. In your opinion, can we safely cut the 
size of our Army, National Guard, and Ready 
Reserves? Yes, 25 percent; no, 75 percent. 

6. Do you believe that labor unions should 
be compelled by. law to ballot secretly on 
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strike issues, election of officers, and union 
dues? Yes, 93 percent; no, 7 percent. 

7. Are you generally satisfied with the ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign affairs? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 45 percent. 

8. A major church in a recent policy state- 
ment declared that we must learn to coexist 
with the Russians or face coextinction. Do 
you agree? Yes, 34 percent; no, 66 percent. 

9. Would you favor a pension of $100 per 
month for every World War I veteran over 65 
years of age? Yes, 47 percent; no, 53 percent. 

10. Would you have the United States quit 
testing nuclear weapons, regardless of what 
other nations do? Yes, 9 percent; no, 91 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you believe that inflation is a great- 
er threat to our welfare than recession or de- 
pression? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

12. Are you satisfied that the United States 
is making adequate progress in conquering 
outer space? Yes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent. 





New Solo Record Established 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to call attention to a 
previous article entered therein, on 
Monday, July 14, 1958, entitled “Long 
Distance Record Sought for United 
States of America.” This article de- 
scribed the efforts of Capt. “Pat” Boling, 
of Palo Alto, Calif., to establish a new 
international record for long-distance 
flying. On last Friday, August 1, 1958, 
Captain Boling successfully completed 
his efforts in this direction. The article 
set forth below déscribes same: 

Bo.tinc Sets Soto Nonstop REcorD 


PENDLETON, OREG.—Capt. Marion (Pat) 
Boling, who said “I’m sorry I couldn’t take 
it farther,” landed his Beechcraft Bonanza 
here at 11:52 a. m. Friday after flying 6,873 
miles across the Pacific Ocean from Manila 
to shatter the record for a solo, nonstop 
flight in a single-engine plane. 

The veteran United Airlines pilot left 
Manila at dawn Thursday (2:06 p. m. P.s. t. 
Wednesday) and flew over the North Pacific 
and northwestern North America to Pendle- 
ton in an unofficial time of 45 hours, 46 
minutes. His bright orange plane consumed 
401 gallons of gasoline of the flight. “I feel 
remarkably well,” Boling said when his 
Beechcraft touched down at Pendleton Air- 
port. “I’m sorry I couldn’t take it farther.” 

On hand to greet Boling when he landed 
were his wife, Joyce, and their 9-year-old 
son, Kevin. They had been waiting at Boise, 
Idaho, where Boling originally planned to 
land, He changed his plans when his fuel 
supply began to dwindle and told the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Seattie he 
would set down at Yakima, Wash. However, 
he decided to press on another 67 miles to 
Pendleton. Mrs. Boling and Kevin flew to 
Yakima in a plane supplied by the Beech 
Aircraft Corp., and then returned to Pendle- 
ton 5 minutes before Boling landed. They 
also have two daughters, Kerry, 4, and 
Jullian, 2. 

The 43-year-old Palo Alto, Calif., pilot told 
newsmen who pressed around him when he 
stepped from his plane that he had sub- 
sisted on dried fruit and fig newtons. “I 
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hope I never eat another fig newton,” he 
commented. 

Boling bettered by some 1,600 miles the 
former single-engine plane distance mark of 
5,273 miles set in 1949 by the late Capt. Bill 
Odom. 

Boling’s route from Manila took him over 
Japan to the Aleutians, over Vancouver 
Island off the Canadian coast to a landfall 
east of Seattle, then southeast to Pendleton 
in the northeast corner of Oregon. 

He told newsmen, photographers and well- 
wishers that all went well on his long, lonely 
flight but that for a time Thursday night 
“I was afraid I was going to have to set it 
down in the cold, blue Pacific.” He said 
the engine threatened to quit because of 
icy conditions. But as the roughness 
smoothed out he was able to continue the 
flight without incident. He said he had 
about 3 gallons of gasoline left when he 
landed here. 

Along with the welcoming crowd ‘here was 
a customs official who had dogged Boling’s 
path from Seattle as it appeared that the 
light plane would not be landing at an 
official port of entry. 





Goodbye to a Dollar a Barrel , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Bushrod Howard, Jr., 
as it appeared in the New Republic of 
August 4, 1958, is worthy of the attention 
of our colleagues. 

Before his recent return to the United 
States, Mr. Howard headed the Middle 
East legal department of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. at Tripoli—1948-52—and had 
responsibilities for government and con- 
cessionary relations for Socony Mobil 
Oil—1952-57. He represented Socony 
Mobil Oil on missions at the United Na- 
tions and was an observer at the first 
London Conference on Suez in August 
1956. Since 1957 he has served as a con- 
sultant to the Middle East Institute and 
to various oil companies in Washington: 
GOODBYE TO A DOLLAR A BARREL—A PROPOSAL 

FoR A New Om POLICY IN THE MIDDLE 

East 

(By Bushrod Howard, Jr.) 

“What Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lloyd have ap- 
parently agreed upon is a policy of encourag- 
ing the development of independent Arab 
States that will be free to continue oil com- 
merce between the Middie East and the West. 
The British have made clear to the Soviet 
Union in the past * * * that this is essen- 
tial to the security of Britain and that Brit- 
ain will fight, if necessary, to prevent those 
oil resources from being denied to Britain by 
a hostile power. The new factor is that the 
United States is now apparently backing that 
policy.” (James Reston, the New York 
Times, July 21.) i 

“The Western governments say that they 
are interested in using oil and other raw 
material resources in this area of the world. 
But the nations of this area do not deny this 
opportunity to the Western Powers. They 
demand only one thing: That this problem 
should be solved on an equitable and mutu- 
ally profitable commercial basis—which is 
the most reasonable principle.” (Nikita 
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Khrushchev, message to President Eisenhow- 
er, July 20.) 

In my opinion it is not yet too late to win 
Arab agreement on equitable terms for a 
guaranteed flow of oil to the West. But it is 
indeed too late for any lasting agreement 
based on the old definition of “equitable.” 
Do we want to assure a place for western oil 
companies in the Middle East? Do we want 
to avoid economic blackmail at the hands of 
Arab governments? Then far-reaching and 
fundamental reforms are necessary in the oil 
companies’ pricing policies and patterns of 
corporate organization. What Arab leaders— 
including the new Iraqi regime—are saying 
publicly and privately has reinforced my 
belief that most Middle East leaders would 
presently accept, in their own interest, long- 
term arrangements conceding a place to the 


oil companies in the Middle East—providing , 


the companies can be made to accept impor-" 
tant changes in their relations with each of 
the Arab governments. 

The need for reform turns on 2 facts: 8 
private oil firms, 5 of them American, are 
today free to put unconscionable prices on— 
and take unconscionable profits from—Mid- 
dle East oil without answering to any public 
authority; and, most of these firms are vast 
international combines embracing compa- 
nies and interests spread over a number of 
rival countries. 

Let us consider why these facts are so cru- 
cial; what workable reforms should, as a 
consequence, be considered, and why these 
reforms are preconditions for any successful 
Middle East regional development. e 

I. A PRICE ARBITRATION PLAN 


At the outset it is necessary to dispose of 
the often-heard argument that the West can, 
after all, call the tune in the Middle East 
insofar as oil is concerned. Fortune maga- 
zine, for example, recently assured its read- 
ers that “the Middle East must do business 
with the West, for only the West can use and 
pay for its oil.” Most reassuring. But such 
statements ignore the uncontested fact that 
the West has no substitute for Middle East 
oil. Europe and much of Asia must either 
get their oil from that area or they will not 
get oil in the amounts needed. Even if the 
Western Hemisphere could supply Europe for 
more than an emergency period, which is 
doubtful, the price would be bankruptcy: tif’ 
cost to Europe for its oil would at least dou- 
ble. To say, therefore, that the Midlde East 
must do business with the West is the equiv- 
alent of saying that monopoly must sell to 
consumers. It is true in one sense, but the 
unanswered question—and crucial one—is 
under what conditions and at what price? 

The Middle East has 170 billion barrels of 
proved reserves which were discovered by 
drilling less than 1,500 oil wells. (By com- 
parison, the United States drilled 1,638,000 
oil wells to discover 94 billion barrels, of 
which all but 30 billion barrels have been 
consumed.) Today the Sheikdom of Kuwait 
at the head of the Persian Gulf has 60 billion 
barrels of proved oil reserves—twice as much 
as the United States. But such figures are 
not the sum of the oil deposits in the coun- 
tries bordering the Persian Gulf, for the Mid- 
dle East seems to be an almost unique geo- 
logic province. There marine sedementary 
deposits, which are the ones that produce 
oil, lie in great depth and are combined with 
large, relatively unbroken foldings which re- 
sult in accumulations of oil that measure 
10 to 150 miles in length and that contains 
5 billion to 30 billion barrels of oil. Al- 
though there are encouraging indications 
that major discoveries may be made else- 
where, notably the Sahara and offshore 
United States, the chairman of a major 
American oil company expressed the uni- 
versal belief of oil experts in saying that 
“on the basis of nearly a century of experi- 
ence, the odds against finding another oil 
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province on this earth com 
around the Persian Gulf are 100 aa ; 
make such a hope a sound basis for the the 4 
world’s long-range planning.” ; 
Presently this oil province is being 
ploited by 8 major international companieg: 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), Standard oj 
(California), Texas, Gulf, Socony, ang 
Dutch Shell, British Petroleum (55 percent 
controlled by the British Treasury) and 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles’ (the 
French Government company). The 
oil-producing countries of the Middle East 
are the Sheikdom of Kuwait, a British. 
tected state with 2,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, 200,000 population, a Production of 
1,350,000 barrels a day, and an oil income 
of better than $375 million a year; the King 
dom of Saudi Arabia, population ¢ ’ 
production 1,050,000 barrels per day, annual 
oil income $300 million; Iraq, population 
5 million, oil production 700,000 barrels, ofj 
income $250 million; Iran, population 99 
million, oil production 850,000 barrels a day, 
oil income $275 million; the Sheikdom of 
Qatar, population 20,000, production 150,000 
barrels a day, oil income $50 million a year 
In my view, since there is no practical 
alternative for Europe and most of Asia to 
using Middle East oil, the insistence that the 
price of this oil continue to be set by private 
oil companies is indefensible. It makes no 
sense to argue, as does a leading oil econ- 
omist, that price is determined by the eco- 
nomic fact that when oil becomes too ex- 
pensive Europe will turn to low-grade coal 
or other energy sources such as atomic 
power. This is like telling the householder 
that if electricity becomes too expensive he 
can always use candles. Middle East oil is 
the cheapest source of energy available to 
the European consumer for his in 
needs. Therefore, Middle East oil prices 
must eventually be regulated on the same 
basis as that of any public utility, 
if the oil companies could—by leaving 
present arrangements undisturbed—assure 
the continued supply of Middle East oil to 
consumers, perhaps it would make sense 
to go on paying them their average of 4 
dollar per barrel in~-after-tax profits, But 
the trouble is: present arrangements will 
not endure, and while sufficient unto the 
day may be an adequate maxim for a busi- ° 
ness venture, it should not be the rule that 
guides the United States Government, 
Actually, if the companies are realistic, 
they will. be. willing to settle for regulation 
under national and international controls 
in preference not only to nationalization 
but to sweeping schemes for internationall- 
zation, At the time of the London confer- 
ence on Suez in 1956, an influential British 
weekly, the Observer, proposed that Middle 
East oil resources be transferred to an inter- 
national public corporation representing 
both the local States and those providing 
the capital, which after payment of com- 
pensation would use the profits for the joint 
development of the region. Such 
involving compensation unfort run 
aground on the fact that the companies 
would claim payment for their assets and 
future profits, not just the payment for the 
capital value of their installations; and 
since, combined, they can expect, to eam 
about $170 billion in the next 30-0dd years 
as after-tax profits, at the anticipated dolla 
per barrel average, any agreement om We 
amount of compensation due would : 
possible. This impossibility has been used 4 
by Washington to justify maintenance & 
present private arrangements—no Mam 
what the corresponding political price® 
even at the risk of war. But as 
tinuing the dollar-profit-a-barrel 
compensating the companies in the alm 
of $170 billion, there is an al ve, 
On the surface it might seem Wah” 
Arab Governments themselves stand 10 g@ — 
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with the companies, from high prices 

and consequently larger oil royalties. But 
res the old economic truth that 

nigh prices keep down sales, sales which 
yen sensible pricing policies—in- 

on an astonishing scale of progres- 

Oil is not only essential to Europe 

today but is the only major reserve for a 

world whose rising population requires rapid 

tion. The United States will 
be using 40 percent more oil in 1967 than in 

1957. Europe’s demand for oil will, at the 
jeast, double every 8 years. The less-de- 

vel areas of the world will have an even 

ter demand for oil, Asia and particularly 
India depending on the availability of cheap 
energy for their industrialization. 

Already the new Iraqi regime has made 
clear—without yet threatening nationaliza- 
tion—that it will insist on greater revenues 
from its oil. Increased revenues for Iraq 
can be accomplished, it goes without saying, 
through price increases by the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. accompanied by new concession 
terms giving Iraq a greater share of the 

ts. But why should this happen when, 
in the long run, everyone would be better 
served by lower prices? 

To take another example, how can Ku- 
wait, with a production cost of less than 8 
cents a barrel, justify a price of $1.85? 

I propose that the producer and transit 
states of the Middle East, the oil companies 
(financing and operating) and the con- 
sumer states all submit themselves to com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of an international 
arbitration board—under the tutelage of the 
U. N. General Assembly—empowered to re- 
solve disputes on prices and other matters 
between companies and governments (i. e., 
producer, transit, and consumer govern- 
ments). The board would arbitrate price 
disputes, not fix prices. Revision of price, 
or refusal to allow price changes, could only 
come as @ consequence of a complaint to the 
board by one of the interested parties. 

In the absence of this, or a similar price 
arbitration mechanism, the price of Middle 
East oil will remain administered (i. e., not 
based on the market) by companies which 
are often at one and the same time sellers 
and producers, refiners, and marketers. 
Under existing policies, the price they set 
takes into account the price of oil in the 
United States as well as the demands of 
producer and consumer states and of other 
potential troublemakers who are not direct 
parties—such as the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, the United States Congress, 
and domestic producers. In the past nearly 
all price conflicts have been resolved against 
the consumer, i. e., a higher cost to the user 
has been the answer. 

There are, to be sure, certain’ dilemmas 
implicit in any reduction of the price of 
Middle East oil. The world needs more ‘oil 
and more venture capital to find the oil: 
the profit must be high enough to attract 
Such venture capital. Also, our domestic 
Producers—those advocates of “no govern- 
mental interference”—want ironclad quotas 

Prevent any flooding of the United States 
market with Middle East oil which even 
now is cheaper—delivered to the United 
Statés—than domestic oil. 

Neither of these dilemmas need defeat us. 

could be levied on Middle East oil 

ee the ben States, set at the 

ween the Uni price 

and the delivered cost of haitene mat one 
The revenues from this tariff could be used 
oe shut-in production (i. e., discovered 
) for a United States national petro- 

a reserve. To encourage new lora- 
tion'in the Middle Bast, the present, 50-50 
litting half and half, between 

tase and producer country, the differ-- 
feo bo sananaea to th esate 
6624 percent for 

= ae and 33% percent for the coun- 
€ first 500 million barrels, and 
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3314 percent for the company and 66%, per- 
tent for the country thereafter. The price 
of Persian Gulf oil should be reduced 20 
percent from an average of about $2 a bar- 
rel to about $1.60 a barrel. The present 
concession holders in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, and Kuwait would, of course, get less 
profit—but even half of what the Kuwait 
owners now get annually ($375 million) — 
would not be a bad profit after taxes. 

This would be a reasonable proposal for 
the United States to put to the producing 
countries of the Middle East. The produc- 
ing countries could well agree to such new 
price levels because their unit profit would 
remain the same and with a lower price 
their production, which is to say markets, 
would rise appreciably. 

Saudi, Iraqis, and Americans with whom 
I have discussed this proposal raise an im- 
portant related question: The companies 
would, they say, hike their prices indirectly 
beyond the control and even knowledge of 
the producing countries—through refinery, 
transportation, and other charges. This 
fear seems to me groundless. But it leads 
to my second proposal. 

It. A NEW CORPORATE STRUCTURE 


It is a fact of profound political impor- 
tance that the small Middle East state feels 
powerless before the major integrated oil 
company. Standard Oil (a term once used 
to describe.any major American oil com- 
pany) and Anglo-Iranian (the pre-Mossadegh 
British company in Iran) are now replaced 
with the epithet “the oil companies.” The 
memory of some of the rather questionable 
practices of the oil companies in influencing 
internal affairs of the various Arab countries 
is ever present. The possibility of sincere 
reformation of the oil companies is simply 
not believed. Kamil, al-Chaderchi, the 
leader of the National Democratic Party of 
Iraq (one of the parties represented in the 
new regime) once said in talking to an AP 
correspondent: 

“Iraqi public opinion regards the oil com- 
panies as usurpers, the latter having con- 
spired with the British Government to rob 
the country of its miost vital resources. The 
British Government has exploited Iraq’s 
weakness, as in the case of the Mosul region 
which the Turks once claimed unrightly 
fully for themselves, and whose maintenance 
as part of Iraq the British said they would 
not uphold unless the Iraq Government was 
most indulgent with the oil company, fail- 
ing which the Mosul region would go to the 
Turks who would readily grant the oil com- 
pany the concession. 

“Whether or not the British warning was 
meant as suclf it caused the Iraq Govern- 
ment to grant the concession to the company 
on a long-term basis and at a very cheap 
price.” 


This charge is true, and the defense that 
it ed in 1925 is not adequate in 
Iraq—even in 1958. 

In Saudi Arabia, too, officials and intel- 
lectuals chafe at their helplessness in deal- 
ing with a group of integrated major com- 
panies. The Director General of Oil Affairs 
in the Saudi Government, Sheikh Abdullah 
Tariki, has said that the parent companies 
of Aramco—Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Standard Oil (California), Texas, and So- 
cony—encompass many interests opposed to 
those of Saudi Arabia. He feels Aramco 
should be an independent company doing 
business only in Saudi Arabia. It is being 
to some extent—and indeed, it 
seéms to me self-evident—that government- 
owned or controlled companies—such as 
British Petroleum or Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles—will not be tolerated for long 
in the Middle East (government-controlled 
companies are not permitted in most Latin 
American countries). But it is not recog- 
nized at all that the Arab governments will 
never fully trust the major integrated inter- 
national company and want instead compa- 
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nies with interests restricted to each na- 
tional jurisdiction. 

What the Arabs want, in short, is what the 
United States courts wanted when Dupont 
was ordered to divest itself of General Mo- 
tors. In the case of Aramco, many Arab 
suspicions would be removed if the parent 
companies were to distribute their shares in 
‘Aramco to their shareholders. Aramco 
would then be a new and independent en- 
tity with economic interests more parallel 
to those of the Saudi Government. . The 
Saudis would then have less reason to feel— 
as they do now—that some of the owners sell 
other oil before they. sell Saudi oil. If an 
independent Aramco decided on a reduc- 
tion in price, its decision would be trusted as 
one made with long-range Saudi interests in 
mind. 

To encourage the companies to disperse 
their stock I would favor legislation ex- 
empting such a “spin-off” of stock from 
capital gains taxation. This might seem to 
constitute a windfall, but if the oil com- 
panies could, by this means, be made to 
consider fundamental reorganization, I be- 
lieve this would be a small price to pay for 
the attendant political benefits. Such a 
breakup of the operating companies would, 
moreover, help keep within bounds the ever- 
increasing political power of the integrated 
oil companies. 

As a general rule I propose that ways be 
explored to restrict holdings by integrated 
companies to those foreign producing com- 
panies which export less than 200,000 bar- 
Tels per day. 

It. KUWAIT AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


With these two proposals as the basis for 
@& new approach to the Middle East, we can 
proceed—and should proceed—to realize the 
full economic benefits of our reforms. We 
should move on toward the often-discussed 
regional development fund into which sur- 
plus oil revenues would be channeled. 
Senator Husert Humpnurey is one of the 
many who have pressed for such a fund— 
under U. N. auspices—to serve as a capital 
reservoir and technical planning body for 
Middle East development. 

To establish such a fund the revenue sur- 
pluses of Kuwait would be essential—this 
year, for example, Kuwait could contribute 
$250 million—and here joint action with 
Britain becomes necessary. With its pro- 
duction of 1.3 million barrels per day and its 
population of only 200,000 Kuwait has had 
enough surplus income (despite lavishness if 
not extravagancey to become the largest 
single provider of new capital to the Lon- 
don money market. Kuwait has exported 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of capital 
to Britain since 1950 and this year is ex- 
pected to export at least $200 million more. 
Needless to say this fact is known to Nasser, 
who is also aware that with capital-poor 
Egypt’s rapidly increasing population he 
must obtain surplus capital for economic 
development unless Egypt is literally to 
starve. The increase in Egypt’s population, 
now 23 million, is at a rate of close to 400,- 
000 a year. That, ‘not Israel, is Nasser’s 
major problem. 

A regional development fund financed by 
surplus revenues would do more than any- 
thing else, it seems to me, to assure a con- 
tinuous flow of oil. Given such a fund, 
the transit countries—Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon—would have a strong vested in- 
terest in keeping the oil coming from the 
fields through the pipelines to Western and 
Asian consumers. 

As matters stand, in the absence of a fund, 
the knowledge that so much surplus capital 
is leaving a region that is in such need of 
capital enrages Arab nationalists. It has 
seemed to many that the British have com- 
promised their position as a trustee by over- 
eagerness to obtain the Sheikh of Kuwait’s 
funds. The State Department, when asked 
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if it had considered advising the British to 
have some of this sum invested in the Middle 
East, replied that the Sheikh of Kuwait in- 
sisted on his money being invested in London. 
I am informed that this is the view generally 
held by State Department Middle East ex- 
perts; it isn’t up to us, they say, to tell the 
Sheikh of Kuwait where to invest his funds. 
But since Kuwait exists only by virtue of 
British protection, American acquiescence in 
this channeling of massive amounts of capi- 
tal from an underdeveloped region to a highly 
industrialized United States ally is inter- 
preted as American indifference to the wel- 
fare of the Middle East. Far from acquiesc- 
ing, the United States should, on the con- 
trary, be prepared to help underwrite the loss 
to Britain of Kuwait investment capital. 

While Nasser confers with the Sheikh of 
Kuwait, our State Department tells us that 
regional development plans are impractical. 
There is some talk in the Department that 
transit dues might be raised (this to pacify 
for a time Arab owners), but this sounds 
suspiciously as though only another charge 
is to be passed on to.the consumer. Less 
radical proposals than the diversion of Ku- 
wait’s surplus have been made recently by 
former British Minister of State Anthony 
Nutting, by the Lebanese_politician-pipeline 
builder Emile Bustani, and by the Foreign 
Minister of Italy. They envisage contribu- 
tions by oil-producing governments and by 
the oil companies of 5 to 10 percent of their 
profits to a Middle East Regional Develop- 
ment Fund. But all such ideas have fallen 
on barren ground. On at least one occasion 
a plan of this nature was submitted to au- 
thorities in Washington by an oilman with 
the knowledge and approval of his company; 
the company was willing to have the plan 
discussed but not willing to sponsor it. 
State Department officials sympathetic to the 
project privately advised, however, that it 
would get nowhere unless it was sponsored 
by the companies. (Investigation confirmed 
that this was correct.) The project remains 
undisturbed in the archives of the Depart- 
ment. : 

I hold no illusions that any of the parties 
concerned will rush to adopt the proposals 
which I have set forth. But I submit that 
these are realistic suggestions. Certainly a 
clinging to the status quo can only lead to 
@ succession of new losses by the West in 
the Middle East. The itmmediate goal of 
United States policy must be to avoid na- 
tionalization until we can have internation- 
alization. 

The order of priority of those who must 
be persuaded to accept these proposals (and, 
also, in my view, the order of difficulty) is 
the administration, the American oil coni- 
panies, the foreign oil companies—last, the 
Arabs. 





Low-Cost, HicH-Prorir O1 


The immensity of Middle East oil fields 
permits extremely low production costs, 
ranging from less than 10 cents to a maxi- 
mum of 30 cents a barrel for oil that is sold 
for $2.12—an average profit per barrel of 
from $1.75 to $1.90. This, together with low 
exploration costs, results in astronomical 
profits, as it takes only 5 feet of drilling to 
discover the same amount of oil in the Mid- 
dle East as is discovered by drilling 1 mile 
in this country. 

This year the oil companies and the pro- 
ducing States will split a profit of more 
than $2.5 billion. In 1966, by which date 
the Chase Manhattan Bank estimates that 
the present production rate of 4 million 
barrels per day will increase to 8 million 
barrels per day, the profits under present 
prices would be $5.5 billion. By 1974, pro- 
eee will again double for a profit of $11 

illion. 
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Meat Price Trends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent high price of meat to consumers 
has, for some time, ‘been of concern to 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee, of 
which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man. We have been surprised, as I am 
sure have most Members of the House, to 
witness the paradox of meat prices 
climbing to record levels at a time of un- 
employment and economic recession. 

The March, the subcommittee issued 
a brief report, Trends in Efficiency in 
Meat Processing and Distribution. That 
document considered efficiency trends in 
the meatpacking industry from 1947 to 
1954. 

The problems of meat prices and effi- 
ciency in meat processing and distribu- 
tion have continued to intrigue me. I 
have, therefore, continued to study them 
beyond the scope of the subcommittee’s 
report. ‘As a result of this study, I have 
found much additional material con- 
cerning these important problems. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, here are a few 
of the findings I have made: 

First. Prices rectived by farmers for 
livestock have increased in recent 
months, but these prices are still below 
those of previous peak periods. The in- 
creases in livestock prices reflect the 
temporary shortage in the marketing of 
hogs and cattle. This shortage is pri- 
marily the result of the following factors: 
(a) The drought in 1957 reduced cattle 
stocks, and (b) high feed ratios appear 
to have brought on more extended feed- 
ing periods for livestock. 

The shortage of hogs and cattle is 
temporary and there is reason to expect 
that some reduction in livestock prices 
naid farmers will occur before the end of 
the year, especially in hog prices. In 
other words, scarcity again will prove 
only short-term support to farm prices 
and an illusory prop to farm income. 

Second. When livestock prices go up, 
these changes reflect in the wholesale 
and- retail meat prices, but when live- 
stock prices fall, retail meat prices do not 
march in step. Obviously, the margins 
between the prices paid to farmers for 
livestock and the prices paid by con- 
sumer for meat have been widened. 
Meatpackers and retailers have a greater 
power to: protect their price margins 
against price trends thanm,do farmers 
have the power to stabilize their price 
structure. 

Third. Many of the devices by which 
the major meatpackers used to control 
or influence livestock markets in former 
years are no longer operative. The pack- 
ers complain, on the other hand, that 
food chains are able to bid on their out- 
put on a take-it-or-leave- it basis. Com- 
petition certainly exists in the food re- 
tailing industry. But the meatpackers 
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complain that the buyin 

chains guarantees that mete pn 
wholesale and retail prices do not 

pear and that substantial profits gre 
— The ee claim that they 
are increasingly becoming mere subg 
tractors for big chains. x 

Fourth. In large measure 
saving in total economic cost, fea _— 
have taken over the earlier functions of 
major meatpackers in the distribution of 
meat from the packinghouse to the retail 
store. The complicated and 
distribution networks which gave major 
packers a firm control over markets haye 
been duplicated by chains. 

Fifth. The meat industry is 
undergoing a technical change, It js 
being promoted with substantial inyest. 
ment by major packing companies, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength yis ' 
a vis the food chains and hope for a re. 
juvenation of profit margins. It can re. 
sult in lowered retail prices if savings are 
passed on to consumers. However, such 
changes will also have social costs in that 
they will (a) probably reduce the number 
of small independent meatpackers, (b) 
result in the displacement of workers in 
the meatpacking industry and (c) re. 
duce job opportunities to farmers who 
are forced to leave their farms and seek 
employment in nearby cities, ' 

Sixth. Efficiency gains in the meat- 
packing industry have been close or equal 
to those in most American industries, 
This productivity increase has offset 
wage increases and avoided any substan- 
tial increase in labor costs per unit 
production. i 

Currently, wage costs of producing 4 
pound of meat is 3.5 cents, as compared 
with 3.4 cents in 1952 and 3.2 cents in 
1951. During these years the processing 
of meat has increased. When this in- 
creased processing is computed, then la- 
bor productivity in the meatpacking in- 
dustry becomes quite considerable in re- 
cent years, 

Seventh. Workers in retail meat mar- 
kets appear to have made comparable 
gains in efficiency. Retail wage costs per 
pound of meat has dropped from 6.1 cents 
in 1953 to 4.2 cents in 1956. When the 
labor costs in a meatpacking plant and 
retail store are computed together, la- 
bor cost per pound of meat amount 
less than 10 cents a pound. This iss 
drop from 1953. In fact, even if work- 
ers could be persuaded to work for noth- 
ing and if companies passed-on to con- 
sumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat today would remain higher than 
it was in 1956. 

My studies have also led me to 
two additional recommendations. 
are: 

First. That the Livestock Research and 
Marketing Committee of the Agricalpan ‘ 
Marketing Service be broadened toil: — 
clude representatives of consumers 
labor organizations. ie ¢ 

Second. The social cost of techndlo- 
ical programs should be estimated 
budgeted, and balanced off along wilt 
direct economic cost of new investment — 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to na 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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like to include my additional 

on trends in efficiency in meat 
and distribution: 

aL Views ON TRENDS IN EFFICIENCY 

in Meat PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION 

RETAIL MEAT PRICES 

closing months of 1957 and the first 

a ens of 1958, retail meat prices paid 

by consumers over the country have steadily 


Soe fatest BLS index of retail meat prices 

1 1958) reports average meat prices at 

a level of 21.5 percent above the average 

of 1947-49. This represents a 30-percent 

gain over prices prevailing in April 1956, 

*and @ 16-percent gain over April of 1957. 

Retail meat price trends in recent years 
are highlighted in the following table: 

Retail meat prices (1947-49 average, 1951, 

1956, 1957, and current months) 
Price 


per 
pound 
(in cents) 


1947-49_.------------=-------- afeasemeame 59.2 


-F SHsEbaags 


Source: Average price paid per pound of 
meat by all United States households 4s 
in Food Consumption of House- 
holds in the United States, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Report No. 1, 
pages 66-70, adjusted by BLS index of re- 
tail meat prices. 
These increases in meat prices have come 
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bof at.a time of general economic decline, In- 
evitably, therefore, they have become the 

ig 8 subject of public question and comment. 

red Many have pointed to the paradox of rising 

3 in prices on meats at a time of declining in- 

sing come and buying power for millions of our 

in- Nation’s families. 

‘la- Livestock prices 

‘in- Prices paid by consumers for meat are 

Te close to or above their highest points in 


Prices received by farmers for livestock, 
despite substantial increases, are below pre- 
vious peak periods. In April livestock prices 
were 17 percent below their 1951 peak. 

At the same time farmers in April re- 
ceived prices for livestock which were 38 
percent above the low points of late 1955 
and early 1956. . 

Such levels appear to have continued 
through May and June. 

Livestock quotations in April compared 
88 follows with earlier dates: " 


(In dollars per hundredweight] 





Source: BLS and 
cultural Marketing Service. 


This is a record of price fluctuation to be 


Livestock Division, Agri- 


BSE 88 Ber ero sFEGER EF 


found in few other sectors of the Nation’s 

economy. And from 1951 through to the 

middle of 1957 it had been a record of 
declining income for farmers. 


for federally inspected pack- 
iushouses in the period from January 1, 1958, 
sien 5 by 8.3 percent under the compar- 

Period of 1957, Beef output in the same 
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period showed a 10 percent decline and pork, 
a drop of 5 percent. 

Such shortages of livestock have sharply 
raised prices received by producers. There 
has been a full reversal of the situation of 
early 1956 when adequate marketings of meat 
animals drove livestock prices down 40 per- 
cent below 1947-49 averages. Current rela- 
tively high prices have come only after re- 
ductions in national meat supplies from an 
average of 166 pounds per capita in 1956 to 
159 pounds per capita in 1957 and to an 
annual per capita rate of 145 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1958. 

It would appear that when livestock sup- 
plies begin to be adequate for the American 
people, farm producers suffer heavy losses. 
Only when supplies dwindle sharply below 
the apparent needs of our expanding popu- 
lation do prices received by farmers come 
close to a fair parity ratio. 

Today’s rising livestock prices are not evi- 
dence that the recurrent cycle of brief feast 
and long famine has been broken for Ameri- 
can livestock raisers. Such prices invite 
strongly increased production and subse- 
quent price declines. No stabilization of 
livestock prices at Ievels of supply adequate 
to the needs of an expanding population has 
been attempted by Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. 

Livestock marketings in 1958 have been re- 
duced by two factors: (1) Following last 
year’s break in the drought which had re- 
duced cattle stocks over the Plains States, 
ranchers began a long range program of re- 
building herds. This rebuilding has sharply 
curtailed marketings of cows and heifers. 
(2) High feed ratios appear to have brought 
more extended feeding periods. The hog- 
corn ratio for the week ending April 5 was 
17.6 as compared with 13.9 in the comparable 
week of 1957.- In February and March, it 
had reached even higher levels. This price 
ratio encourages longer feeding periods and 
the transformation of more low-cost feed 
into high-priced pounds of livestock. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, re- 
ported the number of cattle and calves on 
feed, as of April 1, 1958, to be 12 percent 
higher than on the same date in 1957. 

Current shortages are temporary. An 
estimated 6 percent increase in this spring’s 
pig crop is expected. Cattle marketings are 
expected to rise somewhat above first quar- 
ter levels, although full year totals will re- 
main below those of 1956 and 1957. Ac- 
cordingly, there is reason to expect some 
reduction in livestock prices before the end 
of the year. This is likely to be most true of 
hog prices. 

Scarcity again will prove only a short-term 
support to farm ‘prices and an illusory prop 
to farm income. 

Wholesale and retail meat price trends 

When livestock prices go up such price 
changes have always reflected themselves 
quickly at wholesale and retail levels. Be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1951, for example, live- 
stock prices rose 19.9 percent. In the same 
period retail meat prices rose 19.5 percent.t 
But when livestock prices fall, retail meat 
prices no longer march in step. Then con- 
sumer prices fall slowly, if at all, even while 
farm prices are dropping precipitously. 

This is shown by the following comparison 
of changes in livestock, wholesale and retail 
meat prices after 1951: 





Source: BLS indexes of wholesale and re- 
tail prices. 
Footnote at end of speech. 
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By 1957 prices received by farmers had 
fallen more than three’times as fast as prices 
charged ‘consumers for meats—31 percent as 
compared with 9 percent. 

As of April 1958, livestock prices were 
still 17 percent below the 1951 peak. But 
retail prices were 1.7 percent above 1951’s 
high level, 

Obviously margins between prices received 
by farmers for meat and prices paid by con- 
sumers have been widening. This is true 
even though statistical devices so far devel- 
oped to measure this trend cannot give any 
sure measure of its extent. 

There can be little doubt that the power 
of meatpackers and retailerst to protect 
their price margins against downtrends is 
greater than the farmer’s power to stabilize 
his own price structure. There has been no 
charge that competition has been elimi- 
nated in the food retailing industry. No 
food chain has the power to set and main- 
tain a monopoly price far above a free mar- 
ket place. However, competition among 
food chains appears to be limited by pricing 
formulas which protect profit margins. 

The chain’s buying power at wholesale 
and their ability to control retail prices cer- 
tainly do not protect against considerable 
fluctuations in profit margins. They do 
guarantee, however, the margins between 
wholesale and retail prices do not disappear 
and that substantial profits are made under 
any and all circumstances. 

Farmers who sell their livestock in “free” 
markets are paid prices over which they 
have individually no control. They must 
sell at a “market price’? whether or not it 
brings a return on labor and investment or 
a net loss. They are subject to the un- 
cushioned impact of supply and demand. 


Packer influence 


It is true that many devices by which 
meatpackers controlled or influenced live- 
stock markets in former years are no longer 
operative. There is substantial competition 
among packers for available stock, especially 
at times when supplies are inadequate. At 
times of “surplus” packers appear to suc- 
ceed in driving prices down sharply. 

Current trends in marketing are in fact 
strengthening the position of livestock 
buyers. - Increasingly cattle sales are direct 
from large feed-lot operators to packers. 
This by passes the central stockyards where 
a fair competitive price for livestock is pre- 
sumably established. Thus, the livestock 
producer is tending to become a subcon- 
tractor for the packer. There is fear among 
small livestock producers that integration, as 
in the poultry industry, may emerge as a 
controlling pattern. 

Many packers, on the other hand, com- 
plain that they are increasingly becoming 
mere subcontractors for the big chains. (The 
economic disadvantages of such relationships 
have been often described by parts suppliers 
to major automobile producers.) 

Many packers also complain that the prices 
they receive at wholesale from major food 
chains are in effect buyer-administered prices. 
Increasingly, they say, food chains bid for 
the output of meatpackers on a dictated 
price, take-it-or-leave-it basis. Many oper- 
ate their own packinghouses as yardsticks on 
prices for occasional sales at less than costs 
of production. 

Retail chains have strengthened their po- 
sition also by promoting their own brands 
of meat at the expense of packer brands and 
labels. This means added freedom to shift 
orders from packer to packer in a drive for 
continued price advantage. 

This, too, accounts for the concentration 
of packer research and development pro- 
grams on processed meats which can be 
merchandised under the packer’s own brand. 
Profit returns on such processed meats are 
clearly higher than on carcass or dressed 
meats. Packinghouse corporations which 
have concentrated their output on such 
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meats have consistently reported higher 
profit levels than those wholesaling tradi- 
tional cuts for the retail-meat counters. - 

A further indication of these economic 
relations shown in the following tables show- 
ing percéntages of profit to net worth for 
meatpacking corporations and retail focd 
chain corporations in key past periods: 


{In percent] 
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Source: The Marketing and Transportatjon 
Situation, July 1957, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Full data for such interindustry compari- 
sons covering 1957 are still not available. 
However, the following table comparing 
profits of 3 major retail chains with 3 major 
meatpackers, is significant. 





3 retail chains ! | 3 meatpackers ? 
Percent Percent 
Profits on net Profits on net 
worth worth 
POET cc aac |$47, 989, 000 15.1 |$57, 734, 000 8.4 
Re 74, 710, 000 11.8 | 35, 025, 000 5.4 
21, 830, 000 3.5 


1907... Se | 91,809,000 | 14.6 


tA. & P., Kroger, and Safeway. 
3 Swift, Armour, and Wilson. 


Changes in distribution 


In large measure and at some saving in 
total economic costs, major retail food 
chains have taken over the earlier func- 
tion of major meatpackers in the distribu- 
tion of meat from the packinghouse to the 
retail store. The complicated and exten- 
sive distribution networks which 30 and 
40 years ago gave major packers a firm con- 
trol over markets have been duplicated by 
the chains, Branch houses, sales units, and 
fleets of refrigerated cars by which packers 
brought their meats wholesale to the small- 
est communities have been made in large 
part obsolete. Now in the era of the large 
food chain, the supermarket, and the truck, 
much of this system of distribution has be- 
come an economic handicap to the big 
packer. Shutdowns and consolidation of 
such outlets have been frequent in recent 
years, although they retain a major eco- 
nomic function in supplying meats to inde- 
pendent retail and institutional buyers. 


EFFICIENCY TRENDS 


Under the conditions of imperfect com- 
petition existing in the meat industry, as 
suggested above, it is difficult to predict the 
consequences of technological progress. 
What impact this dynamic factor for change 
will have on the industry cannot be fore- 
told. Increased efficiency and lowered costs 
may bring lowered retail prices or higher in- 
come for farmers and workers—or the lion’s 
share of such gains may be taken as profit 
to swell corporate dividends and earned sur- 
plus accounts. 

Such progress, too, may bring losses which 
do not appear on corporation incomie ac- 
counts. These include social costs flowing 
from the displacement of thousands of work- 
ers now in the meatpacking industry. In- 
cluded with this also, must be the loss of 
potential industry employment to thou- 
sands who are now being displaced on Amer- 
ican farms. The packing industry>concen- 
trated in Midwest farm areas, has drawn 
largely on the farm population for its past 
labor force. The consequences of reducing 
job opportunities in farm areas will-not be 
light. 
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Change underway 


Meanwhile, in the meat industry tech- 
nological progress—the development of new 
machines, new processes and new methods— 
is taking place. It is supported on all sides 
as unlocking the door for new opportunities. 
It is being promoted with substantial in- 
vestment by major packing corporations, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength’ vis- 
a-vis the food chains and hope for an early 
rejuvenation of profit margins. Also much 
progress is looked to as a means of reducing 
the number of small independent packers 
who have entered the industry in recent 
years. This latter goal was urged on the 
industry at the 1957 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute by an automation engi- 
neer of the Ford Motor Co. He pointed out 
that newer and smaller packers, lacking the 
capital required for automation, could be 
quickly outdistanced by the industry’s lead- 
ing producers. 

The present situation 


It is true that technological progress made 
so far in the industry has not been sensa- 
tional. Often old and established ways of 
doing things in the industry—the first in 
the Nation to establish assembly line tech- 
niques—have blocked the path to needed in- 
novation. 

Special difficulties do exist. The industry 
deals with a live and unpredictable raw ma- 
terial, which unlike spark plugs or strips of 
sheet steel, is not uniform in dimensions or 
in quality. It turns out thousands of spe- 
cial products in accordance with differing 
recipes and procedures. 

Nevertheless, efficiency gains of the pack- 
ing industry have been close or equal to those 
of most American industries even in recent 
years of speeding technological change. 

The subcommittee’s report of March 10 
pointed to a 24 percent gain in output per 
man-hour in meatpacking between 1947 and 
1954. Other data show an additional gain of 
more than 10 percent between 1954 and the 
first quarter of 1958. This is a 37 percent 
increase in output per production worker 
man-hour in a 10-year period, or 3.7 percent 
a year. 

This means that output per man-hour 
measured in live-weight pounds of animals 
slaughtered and processed rose as follows: 


Pounds per 

Year: f man-hour 
$067 406.cedttiVin enue 88.9 
1066 nn ect sc dedenell i Biuccaskdcuwe 110.2 
MGR ish. hei OG Se 117.8 
1958 (Jani-Mar.) on o.ccksd nd ssinccus 122.1 


Source: Derived from Department of Agri- 
culture and Census production data and 
BLS man-hours. 

This has served to offset wage increases 
and to avoid any substantial increases dur- 
ing recent years in labor -cost per unit of 
production, 

Currently, the wage cost of producing a 
pound of red meat is 3.5 cents. This com- 
pares with 3.4 cents per pound in 1952, and 
3.2 cents in 1951.2. This includes the added 
costs of the greater processing of meat that 
has come in recent years. More meats than 
ever before are being frozen, canned, and 
elaborately packaged before they reach retail 
outlets. Output volume of frozen precut 
meats, for example, increased more than 500 
percent between 1951 and 1956. Thus, fig- 
ures based on an increase of 24 percent in 
man-hour productivity between 1947 and 
1954 * * * or 37 percent between 1947 and 
1958, seriously understate the true gain in 
efficiency. 

--They are based on output measured not 
in terms of end products but in pounds of 
raw materials consumed. Necessarily, they 
must fail to give credit to workers for the 
added processing of meat done in the modern 
meatpacking industry. How great this dis- 


tortion may be is indicated by figures from 


Footnotes at end of speech... 





census reports of the mea Ket: : 
These figures show value added by aut 
oe ol ar ee of work rising in 
meatpacking by rcent be 
ee pe tween 1947 ang 
This is more than double the Productivity 
gain of 24 percent shown by the cruder 
measure of pounds of livestock slaughtered, 
It suggests sharply that the rise in meat. 
packing industry labor productivity has been 
very considerable in recent 
cost estimates used in this statement am 
all based upon the cruder measure Of pro- 
ductivity which admittedly ignores an im- 
portant part of its actual increase, 
Workers in retail meat markets appear to 
have made comparable gains in efficiency? 
although complete data on this question 


have not been developed. This is suggested . 


by a report in Supermarket Merchandising 
(August 1957) of a survey of meat-market 
operations in 28 retail food companies Op- 
erating a total of 741 stores. A to 
this source, trends of labor cost in meat 
markets were as follows: 


Cents per 

Year: sales dollar 
ROO en caste kiwebnssecn cca w- 9,27 
1954 a PPS S eo Seteoeeeean ween 8.47 
1955 sees ecaecesososes Lcoupoewna ole 8. 88 
1906 2. cncde ep edna ences edensen we | 


Expressed as cents in retail wages per 
pound of meat, this record is as follows; 








Price per | Retailwage 


Year pound cost De 








Cents 
SOE. oc nerabatgheataaeoss) 65.5 
BOBS ORE ao oecaicktto 65.1 
BE. i235... hogar peceacninwess 59.9 
EET i See 58.3 
Wage payments 


Wage costs per pound of meat at retail, 
including labor in retail stores and in"pack- 
ing houses in recent years have moved as 
follows: e 

[In cents per pound] 





Year Packing 

. Labor | 
Re A ahr ae 4.1 
R068 i Bek addn wen 43 
BOK. s6eniidscaseuh ee 4.3 
DOB cig mick ochre dnlianain 4.3 








1 Labor cost per 1.25 pounds red meat at wholesale, 


Current figures for labor costs in meat 
packing already cited show no substantial 
increase. Although data for 1957 and 19 
costs in meat retailing are not curently 
available-other evidence indicates efficiency 
gains in line with 1953 to 1956 trends, — 

Clearly the combined labor costs for § 
pound of meat at retail amounts to less than 
10 cents per pound. The increase in the 
price of an average pound of meat since 
amounts to 14 cents a pound (from 579 
to 71.9 cents in April 1958) or a than 
the total packaging-retail wage 

Even if workers could be persuaded to wort 
for nothing and if employers passed on 
consumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat would remain higher than it was! 
1956. ae 

RECOMMENDATIONS oo 

The following are proposals supplementary ” 
to those contained in the su mv 
previous report: 

1. Changes in Advisory Committee He 
bership: The livestock Research 
keting Committee of the Agricult 
keting Service might well be bre 
include representatives of consume 
labor organizations in the meat P 
and distribution fields. ni 

Such representation will bring 
new approaches to basic prov 
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- study, but will serve to bring urgently needed 


to programs developed from all those 
concerned with the welfare of the meat 


es. 
r-Management Educational Pro- 
< Poet relations in the meat indus- 
tries have been generally constructive in re- 
cenit years. Wage increases have been offset 
increasing output per man-hour of labor. 
Although precise measures are difficult, it 
would appear that the average packinghouse 
worker today receives less real wage per 
und of meat produced than 5 years ago 
or 10 years ago. The buying power of the 
wage received per pound of meat has shown 
no perceptible increase. 

Any effort to create suspicion and hostility 
between the men who labor on farms to pro- 
vide livestock for the industry and the men 
who labor in packing plants or behind retail 
meat counters to bring meat to the public 
must be decried. 

Many workers in the industry do fear the 
impact of technological change. This fear 
is not baseless. In an industry where there 
is either a slowly rising or a static volume 
of total output such changes do reduce total 
employment. In times of declining volume 
and rising unemployment, fears multiply 
powerfully. For the workers made jobless— 
for the young men who find the employment 
doors of an industry closed—technological 
changes to carry the impact of individual 
or family disaster. 

Research and educational programs to 

technical progress can succeed, there- 
fore, only if they give consideration to the 
total employment problem of the packing 
industry. They must recognize that the 
social cost of such change must be estimated 
and budgeted and balanced off along with 
direct economic costs of new investment, 

Unions in the industry have given evi- 
dence of willingness to cooperate for its 
progress. That willingness should not be 
disregarded by the employers of the industry. 





About 70 cents of the retail meat dollar 
at that time went to livestock raisers. 
Hence, a 1-percent increase in livestock 
prices ‘could have been passed on to con- 
Ssumers as a seven-tenths of 1 percent in- 
crease in meat prices. In fact, retailers took 
1 percent or more. A 14-percent increase at 
retail would have been more than sufficient 
to cover higher prices to farmers. 

*In the same general way farm efficiency 
in the production of livestock has not kept 
pace with the gigantic overall efficiency gains 


made by American agriculture as a whole. - 


Current Department of Agriculture figures 
show a gain in man-hour efficiency in live- 
stock eee of 25 percent for the period, 
191 ** * years in which the out- 
put per man-hour in all agriculture rose by 
an astounding 196 percent. 

*Pounds, red meat produced per man-hour 


divided into BLS aver. hourly earnings i 
meatpacking. we vi year 
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and sometime television star—‘“Fishbait” 
Miller. — 

Under permission of my colleagues, I 
include in the Recorp my reply to the 
gentleman in St. Louis about our inimi- 
table “Fishbait” Miller and my private 
candidate for the conxressional TV Os- 
car: > 
Mr. LEsLIz G. KENNON, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Kennon: Thank you for your let- 
ter. dated April 11, regarding fish tales. 

Members of Congress are exposed almost 
daily to fish ‘tales of one sort of another. 
These tales usually have nothing to do with 
fish, but are usually offered to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people as supporting evi- 
dence for one legislative cause or another. I 
am sure that is not the type of fish tale you 
want. Being a Congresswoman—or gentle- 
lady as weeare sometimes called—I don’t go 
for fishing with quite the same enthusiasm 
as some of my male colleagues. So I can’t 
really offer you any genuine fish tale of that 
sort either. 

However, here is a story—a true story. One 
which should lend dignity to your collection 
of fish tales. The Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives—one of the finest people 
I know, an efficient, noble, and chivalrous 
gentleman, of old school teaching—is a Mr. 
“Fishbagit” Miller. “FPishbait’’ has hooked 
the he of all Members of Congress, and 
no lobbyist or fisherman can make that claim. 


Kindest regards. 
Sincerely yours, 


~ 


Cova ENUTSON. 





Fate of the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Bill Shows Need for Presidential 
Item Veto Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill demonstrates 
anew the crying need for Congress to act 
on item veto legislation. Because of the 
present state of the law, the President 
was forced either to sign the whole 
money bill, or veto it entirely. 

As it is, a number of important agen- 
cies of the Government could be ham- 
strung unless Congress provides them 
with funds. Yet the President had no 
choice because of his strong opposition 
to the provision relating to the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. Now, 
the closing days of the session will be 
further clogged and delayed because we 
must reeonsider the appropriation bill all 
over again. 

The logical, efficient, and economical 
way out of such tangles is to give the 
President power to veto individual items 
in. appropriation bills. Such vetoes 
could, of course, be overridden by two- 
thirds vote of Congress. 

I have sponsored legislation along 
those lines for a number of years. Prob- 
ably a constitutional amendment is the 
proper approach, as embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 343. 


In any case, America’s taxpayers could 


and helpful Doorkeeper— be saved literally millions each year if 
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the President were allowed to pare indi- 
vidual items from money bills, rather 
than often having to hold his nose and 
sign the whole thing rather than let im- 
portant functions lie fallow due to a veto 
of the entire measure. It has worked 
well when actively and prudently applied 
in the States and could be the soundest 
budgetary reform possible on the na- 
tional level. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this latest veto 
will spur the 86th Congress to zero in on 
the item veto proposal as a first order 
of business when it convenes in January. 
It would solve the whole problem of un- 
necessary wasteful provisions in money 
bills and yet not upset the essential bal- 
ance between legislative and executive 
fiscal responsibilities. 





Mr. Adams Is Due an Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., relating to the charges and 
countercharges in the Sherman Adams 
case: 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 14, 1958] 


Mr. ApaMs Is DUE AN INVESTIGATION 


Surely the sanctimonious air so often 
assumed by the Eisenhower administration 
will be a little less pronounced now that 
Sherman -Adams, the President's right-hand 
man, has admitted that a Boston industrial- 
ist has paid hotel -bills for the Presidential 
assistant amounting to almost $2,000 over 
the past 4 years. 

On top of accepting such generous hos- 
pitality, apparently ‘without qualm, the 
man who has had almost as much to do with 
the running of the country as President 
Eisenhower during the last 6 years, says it 
is also true that he has intervened on be- 
half of this particular benefactor three 
times before Federal agencies. And the 
inference is clear that these appearances 
were not in opposition to anything his friend 
sought. 

Adanmis’ admission to all this came about as 
a result of evidence produced by a special 
House subcommittee in its investigation of 
regulatory agencies to determine if they have 
been subjected to undue outside influences. 
This subcommittee made news earlier this 
year when it fired its chief counsel, Dr. 


Bernard A. Schwartz, New York University 


law professor and one of the country’s top 
experts on administrative law. It was Dr. 
Schwartz’ disclosures that led to the forced 
resignation in March of Richard A. Mack, a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, after evidence showed that he 
had received financial aid from the successful 
applicant for a television station license in 
Florida. 

Dr. Schwartz charged that he was fired be- 
cause he wanted to determine whether the 
FCO and other Federal agencies were being 
treated as puppets of big business and the 
White House. The former chief counsel of 
the committee was particularly desirous of 
investigating the activities of Sherman 
Adams. 
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Since the dismissal of Dr. Schwartz, the 
subcommittee reports it has received allega- 
tions that Bernard Goldfine, the man who 
paid Adams’ hotel bills, has received prefer- 
ential treatment from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission by virtue of Goldfine’s close 
friendship with Adams. 

Of course, as far as President Eisenhower 
is concerned, Sherman Adams no doubt will 
come out of this as clean as a hound’s tooth, 
just as Ricnarp Nixon did.in 1952 when it 
was disclosed that he had accepted gifts 
amounting to $18,000 from well-to-do Cali- 
fornians to supplement his salary as a United 
States Senator. 

But the House subcommittee need not be 
so tolerant of Mr. Adams’ indiscretions: It 
can and should follow Dr. Schwartz’ lead, 
and make a thorough investigation of White 
House pressures that Sherman Adams appar- 
ently has exerted upon various Federal regu- 
latory agencies. 





[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 17, 1958] 


Now How Far Back SHALL WE Go? 


As was to be expected, our friend of the 
afternoon has come boldly to the defense of 
Sherman Adams, presidential assistant and 
sanctimonious condemner of all that smacks 
of indiscretion and corruption in govern- 
ment. The leader makes a great to-do about 
the use of the word “intervened,” denying 
that Mr. Adams “intervened” with any Fed- 
eral agency from which his well-heeled 
friend, Bernard Goldfine, sought help. 

Mr. Adams, in a letter to the head of the 
investigating House committee, stated that 
on two occasions he contacted heads of Fed- 
eral agencies with which Mr. Goldfine was 
involved, and either asked for information 
or arranged an appointment. Mr. Adams 
emphatically stated that he did not ask spe- 
cial favors for his friend, and we accept that 
statement at its face value. But face value 
also must be considered as including the 
assumption that when the “Assistant Presi- 
dent” calls about a matter, little doubt 
exists in the mind of the listener as to which 
side he is on. 

The leader would do far better to admit 
that Mr. Adams acted in a stupid manner, 
and join with Senator KNOWLAND and other 
Republican leaders in asking that ll the 
factg be disclosed. Charges have been pub- 
lished that in addition to the approximately 
$2,000 in hotel bills which Mr. Adams admits 
were paid by Mr. Goldfine, the woolen manu- 
facturer also gave his friend a $2,400 mug and 
a $700 vicuna overcoat. It is a simple mat- 
ter for Mr. Adams either to deny or admit 
the truth of these charges. If there were 
other substantial gifts it might be well to 
announce them now, or deny their exist- 
ence. People will feel better about the 
whole affair if Mr. Adams will but make a 
clean breast of the whole ugly mess; other- 
wise all the wool produced by Mr. Gold- 
fine’s many mills will not be enough to pull 
over the eyes of the prying voters come next 
November. 

The Leader suggests that the Herald, in 
its newly acquired concern about honesty in 
the Federal Government, should take a 
glance backward, and then revise deep- 
freeze and fur-coat scandals attributed to 
the Truman administration. We gladly 
would glance backward, but care must be 
exercised else the roving eyes go back too 
far and hit dead center on the Harding re- 
gime, with its Teapot Dome and other scan- 
dals, none of which ever was touched in 
magnitude by any later administration. 

The Herald condemned extravagances and 
favoritism in the Truman administration, as 
it did in the Harding regime. The fact that 
both the Vice President and Assistant Presi- 
dent have been called upon in recent years 
to explain certain embarrassing or stupid 


actions does not mean that because they _ 
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were Republicans their indiscretions should 
be hushed up or condoned. Vice President 
Nrxon rushed across the Nation to cry out 
his indiscretion in accepting $18,000 from 
supporters in California, and apparently was 
forgiven by the voters as he was by Mr. Eisen- 
hower.* So far, Mr. Adams hasn’t even put in 
a telephone call to explain his untenable 
position. 

The editorial statute of limitations has 
not run out on shady dealings of either the 
Harding or Truman administrations, and we 
condemn the derelictions of these eras with 
all the invectives at our command. We wish 
that the Leader would join with us and call 
upon Mr. Adams to come clean and tell the 
American people everything. We have no 
confidence that he will listen to us, but he 
might follow that newspaper’s suggestion, 
knowing full well that it still will defend him 
in spite of ahything that might be disclosed, 
even though it must for want of gound argu- 
ment go back to that childhood chant that 
everything you say about me goes back on 
you, double. 





The Talented Student: A Priceless Re- 
source for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
mands of the times in which we live 
require bold decisions. A continued 
waste of our precious human resources 
and our inattention to the needs of 
America’s educational system could re- 
sult in a national calamity. If we are to 
meet this challenge to our Nation’s secu- 
rity we must make certain that all our 
citizens have ample opportunity to at- 


tain the highest level of their capacities. 


This is vital— a 


As a witness emphasized during hear- 
ings before our committee— 
because a major key to our Nation’s future 
development and progress, whether in rela- 
tion to peace or to defense, is our supply of 
well-educated ‘manpower. Our natural re- 
sources are not likely to be our major bottle- 
neck; our main limiting factor will be brain 
power. Therefore, as a nation we must help 
every young person develop his potential to 
the full. 


The level of the civilization of a society 
is determined by the extent to which 
the talents of its members are developed. 
The more complicated the society the 
more imperative the need for the maxi- 
mum development of every talent of 
every member of that society. Implicit 
in the last sentence is the simple fact 
that the Nation’s current needs are so 
compelling that we can no longer leave 
the development of talent so largely to 
chance as we have done in the past. 

For several generations we have made 
provision for equipping every member 
of our society with certain fundamental 
skills. In recent months we have had 
a profound shock and ‘we have suddenly 
come to'see what only a few saw before— 
that our national needs require us to pay 


‘a great deal more attention to the devel- 


opment of the talents of our young people 
than we have hitherto thought neces- 
Sary. 
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This is a time for fact finding and fas » 
facing. First, we have got to pa ; 
‘what material we have to work with 
Second, when we know what we have to 
work with we will have to decide what we 
are going to do. 

Individuals and groups all over Amer. 
ica have been busily engaged with these 
matters for many months past, Their 
labors have been fruitful. For e 
let me discuss with you for a few min. 
utes facts which they have dug up deal. 
ing with the alarming rate of school 
dropouts: Throughout all levels of our 
educational system there is an increas. 
ing annual loss of potentially 
trained talent. One out of 4 high 
school graduates goes to college; 1 outof 
5 college graduates study for a master’s 
degree and only 1 out of 7 students go 
beyond this to the doctor’s degree, 

Moreover, studies demonstrate that 
annually approximately 200,000 superior 
high-school graduates do not enroll in- 
college, while still another group of about 
52,500 high-school students with intel. 
ligence scores in the top 25 percent of 
ability do not even finish high school. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plainly evident on 
the basis of these facts that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of our young people 
finish their formal education years be- 
fore their talents could possibly have 
reached their full development. That 
is our problem. This waste of talent 
which is not developed is the measure of 
the most appalling shortcoming of our 
age. 

The Committee on Education Beyond 
the*‘High School said: 

Talented young people are our most valu- 
able national resource. The loss both in hu- 
mand and in social terms that results from 
failure to identify, inspire and assist able 
young people for further education and 
training is incalculable. 


Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, professor of psy- 
‘chology and director, office of the dean 
of students, student counseling bureau, 
University of Minnesota, reported to the 
subcommittee of the House: 

Thus, almost all of the persons who are at 
least as competent intellectually as the aver- 
age college graduate enter high school, # 
very large proportion of these graduate from 
school, but slightly less than one-half 
of this total high ability group ente, cd- 
lege. Of every 100 persons who most likely 
have more than enough ability to do ck 
lege work, 56 do not enter college. 

If we concern ourselves with a more s 
lected group intellectually, those with scores 
on the Army general classification testof 190 
and above, presumably ‘ndicative of enough 
ability to do advariced graduate and prt 
fessional work in universities, about 99 pet 
cent enter high school, 97 percent graduate 
from high school, 53 percent enter college, 
and 46 percent graduate from college. 
1954, the upper 15 percent of the est 
1,356,000 high school graduates of that 
consisted of 203,400 pupils. If one- 7 
“these did not enter college, 67,800 pupils 
ability failed to obtain higher 
Thus, of our very bright people, only 
more than 50 percent enter college 
slightly less than one-half obtain an UN 
graduate, degree. ‘These estimates, On” 
quoted since they were first er 
1954, are descriptive of the United Stawe™ — 
@ whole. ene 

Speaking of the situation as it 
in Minnesota, Dr. Ralph 
ported: ; 


a 
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sion must be that the figures 
ae oot are not much different from 
- found for the entire country. 
+ two-thirds of Minnesota high school 
graduates do not attend college, or of those 
in the upper 15 percent about 1 out of every 
g high school graduates do not attend 
waney. with 40,000 Minnesota high school 
ates a year, we can safely estimate that 
of the 6,000 who most certainly have suffi- 
cient intellectual ability to do satisfactory 
work in almost any college, only about 4,000 
actually will attend college. This leaves & 
of approximately 2,000 pupils each 
who have more than adequate ability 
to do well in college and yet who never at- 
igher education. 
cersative estimate would be that at 
least 67,800 American high school pupils 
each year graduate from school with suffi- 
cient ability so that they compare favorably 
to the upper 25 percent of college freshmen, 
and yet these pupils never matriculate. 


Dr. Kenneth Little, director of institu- 
tional studies and professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, reported 
for that State: 

A preliminary analysis of the plans of Wis- 
consin’s topranking high-school graduates 
for spring 1957 shows that about 3 out of 4 
of the boys and 2 out of 3 of the girls who 
ranked in the top 25 percent of their gradu- 
ating classes were planning to continue their 
education. Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 9 out of 10 boys and 8 out 
of 9 girls were planning to continue school. 

Nevertheless, these figures suggest that 
about 750 boys and 2,000 girls who ranked in 
the top one-fourth of their graduating 
classes were not planning to continue their 
education. Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 175 boys and 525 girls were 
not planning to continue schooling beyond 
high school. (Estimated total number of 
spring graduates of Wisconsin high schools 
equal 36,000.) 


The alarming box-score showing this 
loss of talent has been prepared by the 
New York State Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, as follows: 

Fortunately, we have one limitless natural 
Tesource which can be harnessed to solve any 
problem. That’s the human mind, and we 
aren’t beginning to realize its possibilities. 
Nearly half of our most promising students 
are not going beyond high school. Recent 
figures in New York State (a leader in edu- 
cation) underscore this situation: 

Out of 120,000 high-school graduates for 
the year 2,760 from the top 10 percent of the 


class did not go to college, 9,300 from the top - 


25 percent did not go to college, 24,000 from 
the top 40 percent did not go to college, and 
the numbers grow larger every year. 


Testimony along this general line 
could be continued ad infinitum. Our 
witnesses before the committee were all 
but unanimous in agreeing that a very 
high percentage of our able young people 
are not continuing their formal educa- 
tion to the level warranted by their ca- 
pacities. Faced with this fact one ques- 
- comes to mind, Why? Why do so 
€w students complete high school? 


do only 50 percent of our’ very 


t youngsters enter college? Why 
do only half of our college students fin- 


This is a problem that iin a 
object of searching ae for hehe 
past.and the results are persua- 


— convincing. We now know at 


bart of the answer to these chal- 
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lenging questions of why. A large part 
of that 1-word question is a 1-word re- 
ply—money. The President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School in its report of July last year 
wrote: ‘ 

Of those who do not continue their educa- 
tion and training, it appears that most are 
deterred by one or more of the following: 
lack of money, motivation, and accessible 
facilities. * * * 

For a large number of capable students, 
finance is the key question to their further 
education. By 1952-54, the median total ex- 
penditure of college students, was already 
$1,462 per academic year—double what it 
was in 1939-40. However, the expenditures 
of even the middle 50 percent of students 
ranged from $800 to $1,700. The cost today 
is higher, and still rising. 


Dr. Kenneth Little, of the University 
of Wisconsin, reported for that State 
that: 

About 10 percent of the graduates ranking 
in the top one-fourth indicated a belief that 
their families had incomes or wealth below 
the average of other families in their com- 
munities. 

When asked how much money the family 

could contribute toward college expenses (if 
they were to go to college) 35 percent of these 
graduates reported less than $500 and 63 
percent less than $1,000. Nineteen percent 
reported that their families could provide all 
of their college expenses. 
- Itisclear * * * that with the average cost 
of attending college being estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,400 per year, a percentage of 
the top-ranking students would require out- 
side financial assistance to attend college. 

It is also probable that many of these 
students are planning to attend nearby 
schools which do not have the programs of 
study which they want and are best qualified 
for, but which are the only schools they can 
afford to attend. 


Dr. Walter Ludeman, president of the 
Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, S. Dak., reported for his State: 

Something like 50 percent of the upper 
quartile of high-school graduates do not en- 
ter college at all, mostly due to lack of funds. 

College costs are rapidly mounting both at 
private and public institutions and many 
low-income families with bright children 
cannot afford college for them. Fully one- 
half of the families in this area in which we 
live are low-income families. 


Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, aware 
of the fact that many of our talented 
young people do not continue their edu- 
cation for reasons other than lack of 
money. This is true of many young 
women who marry and have families. 
The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has also gathered data indicat- 
ing that many young people are not mo- 
tivated to continue their education when 
it appears that they possibly or even 
probably have the means to do so. The 
factors lying behind this are many and 
complex. It is probable that one of the 
most important explanations of this 
fact is simply. the lack of adequate guid- 


‘ance. That is one reason the commit- 


tee, under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, would provide 
for more adequate guidance, counseling 
and testing in the Nation’s schools to 
identify and encourage able students. 
It is a demonstrated fact that adequate 
testing, ling, and guidance can 
make significant contributions to the 
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identification and educational develop- 
ment of all high-school students, but 
particularly those in the more able cate- 
gory. Since not more than one-half of 
the high-school students in the Nation 
are currently provided with the services 
of a well-rounded counseling program a 
large number of our capable manpower 
resources are not identified. This. fur- 
ther compounds the Nation’s annual loss 
of talent. 

These then are the facts: First, a very 
large percentage of our able young peo- 
ple do not continue their education; 
second, society suffers from the loss of 
talent; third, the talent is lost largely be- 
cause of lack of money. The solution to 
the problem is close at hand and our duty 
is clear. We must expand our educa- 
tional system to make it possible for the 
talent of every young -person to be de- 
veloped to its fullest capacity. Thisisa 
time for bold decisions and it requires 
our decisive action. 





Extension of Scope of the Espionage Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to repeal the 
jurisdictional limitations on prosecu- 
tions under the espionage laws. The 
purpose of this bill is to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the espionage laws to actions 
committed against the United States by 
persons while residing in a foreign na- 
tion. 

At present, the espionage laws apply 
only to actions within the United States 
or within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States and on 
the high seas. It no longer makes sense 
to limit the protection of the United 
States from espionage in this manner. 
The Nation’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel as well as its tourists are scattered 
throughout the world. There is no point 
in limiting our security from espionage 
on the basis of whether the offense oc- 
curs within or outside our geographical 
boundaries. 

The bill I am introducing is based on 
recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. It will eliminate the present il- 
logical restrictions on prosecution of es- 
pionage perpetrated abroad. This will 
be accomplished in the bill by the repeal 
of the present provisions of the Federal 
Criminal Code limiting the scope of the 
espionage laws. Under a leading Su- 
preme Court case the effect of this re- 
peal will be to make the espionage laws 
applicable without regard to locale. 

Early consideration of this measure is 
particularly important because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of controlling travel 
abroad. The authority of the Depart- 
ment of State to withhold passports from 
suspected subversives and other security 
risks has been drastically curtailed by 
recent Supreme Court decisions. This 
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poses an increasing danger of subversion 
by such persons overseas. Under the 
law as it now reads, there is nothing we 
can do to combat such nefarious activi- 
ties. This makes imperative the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the espionage 
laws which will protect this country from 
traitorous conduct wherever it is uncov- 
ered. 

This measure represents a minimum 
requirement for dealing with the dangers 
to this country arising from the fact 
that the Department of State cannot 
now exercise gny effective supervision of 
such travelers. I hope this measure will 
receive prompt study by Congress. 





Where Is Truth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following column by 
Mr. Bruce Biossat which appeared in the 
Hazelton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of August 
1, 1958: 

WHERE Is TrutTH? 
(By Bruce Biossat) 


As you read the utterances of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev and Egyptian Presi- 
dent Nasser in the current Middle Eastern 
muddle, you see at work a technique of 
politics which by its very nature is destruc- 
tive of good faith in international relations. 

Both these men belong to the school which 
decrees that, in the interest of your political 
objectives, you may say anything, no matter 
how false, wild and irresponsible. But at 
the same time, they do not expect to be held 
accountable for these indulgences in verbal 
violence. 

In other words, because they look upon 
words as tools of war on every level, they 
regard them with a kind of detachment. 
And they are considerably astonished when 
politicians of a different breed insist on 
viewing their utterances as authentic repre- 
sentations of their character and personal- 
ity. 

Khrushchev, for example, will mount the 
platform to shout that the Russians will 
bury the capitalist democracies. He is sur- 
prised thereafter when at least a few of the 
free world’s diplomats decline his invitation 
to a jolly Communist cocktail party. Or 
when they question his sincerity in propos- 
ing disarmament and peace plans. : 

Nasser’s Cairo radio can, as it has, incite 
Adabs to murder and riot, inflame the pas- 
sions of the fanatics, blare false reports of 
fighting in the hope these accounts will 
touch off the real thing. Yet Nasser ex- 
pects to be accepted in diplomatic ex- 
change as if he were a sober, wise, respon- 
sible and far-seeing leader of Arab national- 
ism. 

It would be about the same if a fellow got 
your job by malicious scheming against 
you in the office and then professed to be 
stunned because you didn’t show up for the 
old bridge games you all used to love so well. 

Demagogues there have always been and 
presumably always will be. And that means 
we shall always have to contend with the 
reckless use of words as a device in the 
struggle for political power. 
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Decent free men of good will may not be 
able to stem the flow of violent utterance. 
But at the. very least they can let the dem- 
agogues know that they are held account- 
able by the world for everything they say, 
that their wild verbal gyrations are not for- 
given. and forgotten when they decide it is 
time to smile, shake hands and sit down to 
talk “in good faith.” 

They cannot be allowed the luxury of hav- 
ing two voices. They, like everyone else, 
speak with only one voice. If it is evil, ugly 
and inflammatory, the world must know it. 
It cannot be disguised with the fraudulent 
overtones of good will. 





Food Additive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Health 
and Science of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, labored long and 
hard to bring to the House floor a food 
additive bill. The subcommittee held 11 
days of hearings on 9 bills and these 
hearings included 2 days of testimony 
by a panel of outstanding scientists and 
experts selected by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences at the request of the 
subcommittee to give the subcommittee 
the scientific background with regard to 
the testing and evaluating of the safety 
of food additives. The subcommittee 
also heard witnesses from industry, la- 
bor, and consumer organizations, and 
representatives of the Food-and Drug 
Administration. The chief judge of the 
third judicial circuit appeared on behalf 
of the judicial conference of the United 
States to testify on the judicial review 
provisions contained in this legislation. 

The job of producing a bill acceptable 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
and the affected industries seemed in- 
superable. Nevertheless, the subcommit- 
tee went ahead and after prolonged ef- 
forts it reported unanimously to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce,.H. R. 13254. The full com- 
mittee unanimously reported this bill 
with certain amendments, primarily of a 
clarifying nature, which were made after 
consultation with the Food and Drug 
Administration and the affected indus- 
tries. 

It is my hope that the great efforts 
which have been made first by the Select 
Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics— 
better known as the Delaney committee, 
named after its chairman, Congressman 
JAMES J. DELANEY—and the efforts of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during the 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses, will not have been made in 
vain and that the bill, H. R. 13254, in the 
form in which that bill was reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will be acted on during this 
session. fs 

.Certainly, it seems that the present 
state of the law fails to protect the 
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health of consumers because it fails to 
require manufacturers of food es 
and food processors to protest any p 
tentially unsafe substances which are to 
be added to food. Furthermore, presen 
law fails to make possible advances : 
food technology by permitting the uge 
of food additives at safe levels, Thys 
the proposed legislation would 
benefit the public interest and should be 
considered a great advance in food and 
drug legislation. - 

The bill has the support of the Depart. 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Food and Drug Ad 
the American Bakers Association, the 
Millers’ National Federation, the Ng. 
tional Canners Association, the Many- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Evaporated Milk 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Founda. 
tion, National Cheese Institute, and Na. 
tional Creameries Association. The let- 
ters received from these organizations in 
support of H. R. 13254 read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 11,1958, 
Hon. Oren HaAgpzis, 
Chairman, Commitee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Harris: We note with gratifica- 
tion that the Health and Science Subcom- 
mittee of your committee has reported fayor- 
ably a chemical food additives bill based 
essentially on H. R. 6747. We appreciate your 
great interest in this bill. 

The subcommittee revision is acceptable to 
this Department. 

Because of the urgent public-health need 
for legislation requiring adequate testing of 
additives before they are used in food, we 
hope your committee can give favorable con- 
sideration to the new bill, H. R. 13254, in 
time for it to be acted upon by this session 
of Congress. 

In view of the urgency, this communica- 
tion has not been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for advice in accordance with 
the usual procedure on reports. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fousom, 


Secretary. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1958. 
._The Honorable OREN Harris, ; 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The American Bakers 
Association wishes to advise you that itsup- 
ports H. R. 13254, which would amend ie 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
quire adequate pretesting and prior approy 
of new food additives by the Food 
Administration. ee 

Bakery products aré consumed in practi 
cally every home in the Nation. We have, 
therefore, a sincere and serious in 
the safety of every ingretiient which goes™ 


our products. i 
Food technology in the yéars since | 
War II has advanced at an i eae 


and problems of testing new 
arisen faster than the present food 
-law can handle them. The 7 
as a manufacturer of basic foods belevs 
consuming ‘public is entitled to assu 
that all the ingredients used in the prep” 
tion of food it consumes have been aa 

ly tested for safety. : 

Therefore, the American Bakers S88" 

tion several years ago adopted a 
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ciples 
embodying 
The prob 


urging the passage of legislation 
these requirements. 
lem has been complex as eae 
‘ e hearings attests. ‘The eve- 
= tine subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Congressman WittiaMs in de- 
yeloping a bill which adequately protects the 
public interest and appears to provide a 
/ ‘workable regulatory system for the affected 
industries as well cannot be minimized. 

In accepting the fundamental conditions 
of adequate pretesting and prior approval, 
coupled with an acceptable appeals pro- 
cedure, H. R. 13254, in our opinion, represents 
a reasonable compromise of the many diver- 
gent approaches to this problem. It is our 
sincere belief that the public interest will 
pest be served if Congress can pass this bill 
during this session. To that end, we are 
communicating these views to you and the 
other members of your committee. 

In supporting this bill, we further support 
the amendments in the committee print of 
July 22, 1958, which, in our opinion, improve 
the bill. 

Sincerely, 
JosEPH M. CREED, 
Counsel. 
MuLLerRS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. OrEN Hargis, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
. States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: AS you are aware, 
representatives of the milling industry have 
appeared before your committee on several 
occasions in support of legislation dealing 
with the subject of food additives. We have 
supported a number of bills introduced by 
Representatives O'Hara, the latest of which 
was H. R. 366 in the 85th Congress. 

We noted with interest the introduction of 
H. R. 13254 on July 1, 1958, by the chairman 
of the Health and Science Subcommittee, 
Representative JoHN BELL Wii.iAMs. This 
bill apparently represents the conclusions of 
the subcommittee following extensive hear- 
ings and study. The chairman and the sub- 
committee are to be commended for develop- 
ing what appears to be a reasonable approach 
to workable legislation and, with a few modi- 
fications, could be supported by government 
and industry alike. 

The modifications to which I refer are con- 
tained in the committee print of H. R. 13254 
dated July 22, 1958. We believe the adop- 
tion of these changes will improve the legis- 
lation. 

While we still feel that H. R. 366 would be 
the ideal approach, we feel that H. R. 13254,. 
with amendments, represents a reasonable 
compromise on which industry and govern- 
ment can agree. We, therefore, recommend 
favorable action on the amended bill by 
your committee so that congressional action 
ean be completed in the present session of 
Congress, 

In-addition to the modifications contained 
in the committee print, we would like to rec- 
ommend the deletion of those sections of the 

i dealing with advisory committees. They 
© not confer upon the Secretary of Health, 
oe and Welfare any new authority to 

with experts which he does not al- 
ready have in the existing Food, Drug, and 
ea Act. There appears to be no desire 
ing cups Ve a part of any of the support- 
Wak cna ~ or this provision, nor does the 
‘Furthermore rug Administration seek it. 
Sitio set mee advisory committee pro- 

cans could give rise to serious le- 
eng n the event of an appeal to the 


Thope you and the members of your com- 
Mittee ee at favorable consideration to 
: Vv ressed, 

Kind regards, a 


Very truly yours, ~ 


HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Mr. OREN HARRIs, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
. and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: The Subcommittee on 
Health and Science over a long period of 
time has given careful and intelligent con- 
sideration to a number of bills which would 
amend the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act so as to regulate the use of new food 
additives. 

The Dairy Industry Committee, composed 
of the following national trade associations: 
American Butter Institute, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
International Association, of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation, 
National Cheese Institute, and National 
Creameries Association, has supported 
amending the basic act in this regard. On 
behalf of the Dairy Industry Committee the 
writer testified on April 15, 1958. 

We have had the opportunity of examining 
H. R. 13254. This bill, in our opinion, meets 
the necessities of the situation very ade- 
quately. It has the support of the Dairy 
Industry Comrhittee. 

I trust that the distinguished committee, 
of which you are chairman, has an early op- 
portunity to consider _a favorable report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dairy INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
C. M. FIsTERE, General Counsel. 





NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, July 29, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dear Mr. WIiLtiaMs: You and your sub- 
committee are to be complimented for the 
fine job that has been done in reconciling 
the differing views on the subject of food 
additives. We also wish to commend the 
work of your subcommittee counsel, Mr. 
Kurt Borchardt. 

Although the measure approved by the full 
committee does not meet all the objections 
raised by this association to the original ad- 
ministration proposal, it does satisfy a num- 
ber of the major points. Recognizing -that 
the democratic process is one of give and 
take, we are pleased to advise you that the 
bill, H. R. 13254 as amended, has the full 
and unqualified support of the National 
Canners Association. 

We hope that it will receive prompt House 
action in order that it may be considered in 
the Senate prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CaRLOS CAMPBELL. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ 
AssociraTION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHairnman: I am writing you 
this letter as president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association to recommend that 
H. R. 13254, a bill to amend the. Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, be enacted 
into law at the present session of Congress. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
comprises “some 170 member companies 
which produce more than 90 percent of the 
chemical output of this country. The re- 
search and products of this industry have 
made great contributions to the purity, con- 
venience, and nutritive value of America’s 
food supply. From our interest and exper- 
ience in this important field we believe, as 
we have testified before your committee on 
two occasions, that there is a very real 
need for modern amendments to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to clarify and aug- 
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ment the procedures under the act so as 
to achieve greater protection for the public 
health, and at the same time to permit 
scientific development of further improve- 
ments in the Nation’s food. 

Congress has been considering this com- 
plex problem during,the past 8 years. Mem- 
bers of congressional committees, of regula- 
tory agencies, and the majority of producers 
of food and chemicals have all felt strongly 
the need for amendatory legislation. The 
complex chemical and. bidlogical problems 
to be dealt with have made difficult the 
reaching of complete agreement regarding 
the method of Government control which 
should be embodied in such legislation. 

Let me emphasize that it is the view of 
this association that adequate protection 
of the public health is and must be the 
primary consideration of all. 

As you know, reputable chemical manu- 
facturers have over the years tested food 
additives exhaustively before those addi- 
tives are offered for use and have made it a 
practice to discuss the results of such tests 
informally with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. We have, moreover, long favored 
the incorporation of this procedure in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The new bill does not conform to a num- 
ber of recommendations made by our wit- 
nesses before your committee, which we 
continue to believe would make possible the 
most workable law and one which would 
afford no less protection to the public health 
than H. R. 13254. However, we understand 
that H. R. 13254 was drafted by the Health 
and Science Subcommittee after the com- 
pletion of its thorough hearings on this sub- 
ject, and we wish to commend Chairman 
Wrui1aMs and each member of that cub- 
committee for working out a measure which 
will provide adequate public protection un- 
der a generally acceptable regulatory system. 

We favor the immediate enactment of 
H. R. 13254 at the present session of Con- 
gress for three principal reasons. First, be- 
cause it is in the public interest to clarify 
the existing procedures at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Second, because several years 
are needed to accomplish the pretesting of 
food additives, it is important that the pro- 
cedures be settled in order that the scien- 
tific development of further improvements 
in the Nation’s food may progress without 
uncertainty as to future legal requirements. 
Third, because the interest being manifested 
by State and local health officials could 
readily lead to greater consideration of State 
and municipal regulation of food additives, 
which recently occurred in Utah, New York 
State and New York City. The enactment 
of State or municipal legislation on this 
subject could take a variety of forms and 
provide for a variety of sometimes conflict- 
ing procedures. The enactment of a Federal 
law at this time will set a pattern for State 
and municipal legislation just as the present 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has set a pat- 
tern for State food and drug acts in the 
past. 

The amendments set forth in the commit- 
tee print of H. R. 13254 dated July 22, 1958, 
would, in our opinion, improve the bill, and 
we would support the incorporation of these 
amendments in the bill. 

Sincerely, 





J. E.. Hui. 





Retail Dairy Prices Show a Slight Drop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Congress a very pertinent item regard- 
ing the dairy situation. In this item, 
from the August issue of Successful 
Farming, we find the fallacy of Mr. 
Benson’s philosophy graphically pointed 
out. - 

At the time Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson announced that he had decided 
to drop dairy supports there were some 
of us who stated then that this action 
would hurt the farmer, would not create 
a condition whereby more dairy prod- 
ucts would be used, and that the con- 
sumer would not benefit from a reduced 
price. What we pointed out then has 
been proved correct according to pre- 
liminary official reports. 

The item from the August issue of 
Successful Farming follows: 

ReTar. Damy Prices SHow a SLIGHT Drop 

One of the big arguments for cutting 1958 
dairy supports was that retail prices would 
drop—and consumption go up. 

How has it worked out? According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—which collects 
city prices—retail dairy product prices de- 
clined in March and April (when support 
was cut 6 percent). But April 1958 retail 
prices were somewhat higher than April 
1957 prices. 

Also, BLS says that while consumer spend- 
ing for dairy products was up about $13 
million this April over April 1957, farmers 
received about $14 million less—with about 
the same milk production in both months. 

It apparently is working weli for some- 


one. 





Antarctic Claims 





EXTENSION-OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a very timely letter appearing 
in the July 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. House Joint Resolution 184, 
referred to in the letter, is a resolution 
declaring the right of sovereignty of the 
United States over certain areas of the 
Antarctic Continent. I introduced it in 
this Congress, just as I have introduced 
similar resolutions in previous Con- 
gresses. It is unfortunate that it was 
not acted upon several years ago. Our 
interests in Antarctica would have been 
better protected. 

ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 
Editor, the Wall Street Journal: 

Apropos the present interest in Antarctica, 
it seems as if it would be a good idea for 
the press and other public mediums to make 
available to the public a listing of those 
civic and patriotic organizations which have 
expressed themselves upon>whether or not 
the United States should claim its rightful 
territory in the Antarctic. 

It would seem pertinent also to list those 
foreign groups and organizations which have 
expressed themselves regarding disposition of 
Antarctic territory. 

Partly due to being extremely busy during 


the past in developing the land between the™ 


Atlantic and the Pacific on the North Ameri- 
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can Continent and to attending to the five 
major wars, United States citizens have been 
somewhat lax in attention paid to the Ant- 
arctic. Since 1929 United States explorers 
have done magnificent work on the conti- 
nent, in contrast to the Soviets, for example, 
who never landed on the Antarctic Conti- 
nent proper until 1956 and who base claims 
upon an expedition of 1819 to 1821 which 
may or may not actually have seen the 
mainiand and which did not make a terri- 
torial claim, on paper. 

So, actually the “new” subject of Antarc- 
tica is not so new after all, and it behooves 
1958’s United States citizens to make known 
their desires as to whether or not we should 
claim the territory that our expeditions have 


explored, mapped, and/or occupied. One ° 


measure in Congress since 1951, now num- 
bered House Joint Resolution 184, would 
cover this matter. 

This is not to say that mere paper claims 
can handle the situation. Occupation is the 
main thing. If we cannot arrange for the 
modicum of occupation that is needed to 
establish proper claims, we should probably 
fold our tents and retire from world leader- 
ship. 

E. A. KENDALL, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, by far 
the largest and most influential farm or- 
ganization in the State of South Dakota 
is the South Dakota Farmers Union. 
This group of nearly 20,000 farm fam- 
ilies, has for many years defended that 
basic American institution—the family 
farm. Its members are a cross section of 
a wholesome, religious-minded rural 
society. Many of them serve as school 
board members, church trustees, college 
board directors, 4-H leaders, and in a 
wide variety of other civic and humani- 
tarian causes. cs 

Doubtless in an organization with this 
many members there are a few bad cit- 
izens—just as there are a few poor mem- 
bers in every other large organization no 
matter how fine its general membership 
may be. But the vicious efforts that 
have been made in some quarters to cast 
reflection on the Americanism of the 
Farmers Union ought to draw the in- 
dignant wrath of every decent citizen. 

It is for that reason that I have been 
disturbed by the senseless and unscru- 
pulous smears directed at the Farmers 
Union by one Glenn Martz, a Washington 
writer of sorts who edits a newsletter 
on farm affairs, which he very appropri- 
ately calls the Lowdown. Its chief pur- 
pose seems to be lowdown attacks de- 
signed to discredit the leadership and 
the purpose of a great farm organiza- 
tion—the Farmers Union. 

The Lowdown editor, Mr. Martz, has 
been at the business of low-level shoot- 
ing for a long time. As a matter of fact 
some years ago he filed a story in a 
prominent daily newspaper in my State 







which promptly involved this fine 
paper in a libel suit that cost them 
thousands of dollars in damages, . 


Recently Mr, Martz took issue with 
I ‘ 


me in the Lowdown because 
one of my fellow South Dakotans that 


this gentleman’s efforts to equate the 


Farmers Union with Communist 
tion were entirely unfounded, 

Several months ago the Lowdown 
editor was sponsored by somebody on g 
speaking tour of South Dakota. I was 
shocked to learn that among other as- 
signments he was the featured speaker of 
the Lincoln Club, the Republican 
organization of our State employees at 
Pierre, S. Dak. Certainly, Mr. Marty’ 
line has no resemblance to the great 
spirit of our beloved President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Two excellent answers to the Lowdown 
attacks on the Farmers Union include 4 
sparkling editorial by Mr. Robert Lusk, 
editor of the Huron (S. Dak.) 
Plainsman, December 29, 1957, and a 
pamphlet prepared by the National 
Farmers Union entitled “Smear: The 
Price of Success.” I include both of 
these articles at this point: 

{From the Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman of 
December 29, 1957} 
THE PUBLISHER’s NOTEBOOK 
(By Bob Lusk) 
SPEEDUP 

In this age of speedup there now appears 
what might at first blush be regarded as 4 
greatly accelerated method of producing 
Communists. 

There has been for more than a hundred 
years the traditional Karl ~Marx method, 
which, for most people and including this 
newspaper, has been fast enough. 


Now, however, comes a much, much more. 


rapid method. It might well be called the 
Glenn Martz method. 4 

The Karl Marx method, according to 
figures put out by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, has produced less than two- 
score of Communists in South Dakota, for 
instance, 

But the Glenn Martz method would make 
this figure look positively infinitesimal. 

As we see it, given a dime’s worth of 
evidence, Martz can produce a thousand dol- 
lars worth of Communists with the twist of 4 
tongue or the click of a typewriter key. 

Martz gave a demonstration of his tech- 
nique in a speech at a meeting of the South 
Dakota Farm »Bureau Federation here in 
Huron, He also distributed copies of and 
subscription blanks for a smal! periodical he 
publishes in Washington, D.C. This he calls 
The Lowdown, and it seems most appro 
priately named for it is, indeed, the low 
down approach to journalism. 

Glenn Martz is a former South Dakota 
newspaperman. And when we mention this, 
let us make it clear that we are not doing 
in a bragging way. Our purpose is purely 
informational. 

WHAT HAPPENS 

So much for technique and background. 

So what happens? 


According to Martz, the Communist Party — 
is “launching an underground offensive 


for State socialism.” Also, according sou ‘ 


Martz, the “Communist drive” im 
Dakota enjoys a “close affiliation. with 
National Farmers’ Union.” 

Under the Martz method, the plot: 
out fast, For example, as for tho 


the upper Midwest to strengthen io 
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1 the Reds were nudging them on.” 

Se along ae in om tse a 
Martz ique sideswipes some 

cae poopie. In the case of a United 

Senator with a long and oa 

record anticommunism, many, many SS 

ait be greatly surprised. But these 

people just don’t know Martz. 

According to Martz, the Senator refused 
to comment on the egg-throwing episode. 
That is the dime’s worth of evidence. What 
does it prove? Obviously, his refusal to 
comment carried the implication that he 
might have been in sympathy with those re- 

ble. You will recall that 10 to 1 
those were Red nudgers. 
HISTORY 


Nor does Martz limit himself to the con- 
temporary scene. He goes back into history. 


_ For example, the Farm Holiday Association 


of the early thirties was a Communist front 
organization. 

And so it goes under the Martz technique. 
And if the Martz method of producing Com- 
munists is valid, let us try it out for our- 
selves and see what we can produce with it. 

Let us, for the moment, take Martz’ word 
for it that the Farm Holiday Association was 
a Communist front. 

Looking back through the Daily’ Plains- 
man’s bound files for the period, we discover 
that on July 28, 1932, a meeting was held 
at Mitchell at which the constitution of 
the South Dakota Farm Holiday Association 
was adopted. And whom do you supose 

“were listed as the principal speakers on that 

occasion? They were Tom Brisbine, presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; and H. B. Test, president of the 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. 

That same day they elected officers for 
the association. Barney McVeigh, speaker 
of the South Dakota House of Representa- 
tives, was chosen president. And the di- 
rectors included, in addition to W. C. Lusk, 
president of the South Dakota State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; E. H. Everson, president 
of the South Dakota Farmers’ Union; J. J. 
Martin, president of the South Dakota 
Grange; the same H. B. Test, president of 
the South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, 
Martz’ host at the recent Huron convention. 

This, then, is Martz’ “Communist front’ 
organization as it was established in South 
Dakota. Does this mean that the bankers 
were Communists, that the Farm Bureau 
was Communist? How asinine can you get? 

The Martz technique of producing Com- 
munists on the gallop may make some cents 
a Martz but it makes no sense to anyone 


As for our part, we will limit our con- 
cern to those Communists produced by the 
Karl Marx method. 


[From a National Farmers’ Union 
“ Pamphlet] 
SMEAR—THE PRICE oF SUCCESS 
(The story of smears against the families 
in the Farmers’ Union, and how sm » have 
developed as our opponents come to fealize 
the need for a strong farm program. Also 
a story of praise received by Farmers’ 
nion for its fight in behalf of that pro- 
gram.) 
1, THE BRIDGES SPEECH 


On September 7, 1950, Senator Sty.es 
of New Hampshire, former county 

pce former secretary of the New Hamp- 
ts hay Bureau, and then a director of 
oe te Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
» Tose on the floor of the Senate and 


launched a 2-hour tirade against the Farm- 
: > 


ets’ Union 


The Senator from New Hampshire accused 
ts’ Union of being a “Communist 

The ted” organization. ‘e 
rebuttal from Senators who know 
- he. Union ( has no members in 
) Was instantaneous and dramatic. 


~ 


™ 


\ 
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Seldom has any organization been so eulo- 
gized in Congress, if ever. Here are samples 
from the 79 pages of defense in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp (September 7, 12, 23, and 
24, 1950): 

Senator Wi.L1aAM LANGER, North Dakota 
Republican: “The program of the Farmers’ 
Union * * * is one of the greatest bulwarks 
against communism.” 

Senator Kart Muwnor, South Dakota Re- 
publican who was formerly a mentber of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities: “I think I have known all.the State 
presidents of the Farmers’ Union of South 
Dakota across the period of the last 15 
years, perhaps, and they have been con- 
sistently' a fine, representative group of 
South Dakota farmers.” 

Senator MILTON YounG, North Dakota Re- 
publican: “This great organization, the 
Farmers’ Union, has probably fewer Com- 
munists in it than probably most any other 
big organization in the United States.” 

Senator WAYNE Morse, Oregon Democrat 
(then a Republican): “In my opinion, Mr. 
Patton, the president of the Farmers Union, 
is as loyal a citizen as there is in the United 
States. * * * I deplore the growing tendency 
in the Senate to use the floor of the Senate 
as a forum for accusing fellow citizens of 
disloyalty to their Government and offering 
not a scintilla of proof in support of such 
charges.” 

Senator HusertT HUMPHREY, Minnesota 
Democrat: “I ask, in all conscience in all 
honor, how in the name of commonsense 
can anyone get up on the floor of the Senate 
and brand a man like Mr. Patton a fellow 
traveler or as one duped by the Communists, 
or his organization as being a Communist- 
front organization?” 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, the Wiscon- 
sin Republican who was. making headlines 
by chasing Communists, also stated his con- 
fidence in Farmers Union. Referring to the 
president of Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
Kenneth W. Hones, Senator McCarthy said: 
“He has the reputation of being militantly 
and intelligently anti-Communist.” 


2. THE UTAH CASE 


Senator Brinces was careful to shield him- 
self from a libel suit by wearing the cloak 
of congressional immunity. But some of his 
fellow Farm Bureau members in Utah were 
not as cagey. They paid for their mistake. 

In 1950 the Utah congressional campaigns 
were underway. Up for reelection was 
Walter K. Granger, a liberal, forward-looking 
Congressman. In the previous session, 
Granger had introduced a bill which would 
have divorced the Farm Bureau from the 
extension service whose county agents, in 
many States, were performing Farm Bureau 
chores at the expense of the taxpayers. 

The Utah Farm Bureau set out to beat 
Granger. As part of its campaign it cir- 
culated rumors that Granger was being sup- 
ported by the the Farmers Union which was, 
the Utah Farm Bureau leaders whispered, a 
“Communist dominated” organization. 

The bureau leaders, Secretary Frank Shel- 
ley and Vice President A. V. Smoot, circu- 
lated their charges against Farmers Union 
in printed form to newspapers and the 
newspapers printed them. 

Farmers Union promptly sued for libel. 
A Utah Federal court jury decided that no 
proof existed that could even remotely link 
Farmers Union with communism. 

It ordered the Utah Farm Bureau to pay 
Farmers Union $25,000 in damages. 

- The Utah trial brought. out some interest- 
ing facts. First, that Brmcr’s speech on the 
Senate floor had been written by one Robert 
Cruise McManus, a writer of sorts who has 
made a living by his attacks on Farmers 
Union. Brinces agreed to make the ghost- 
written speech after the late Senater Ken- 
neth Wherry, of Nebraska, refused. Wherry 
was quoted by Drew Pearson as saying, “I 
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was too smart for that. I let Srytes 
BripcEes make that speech.” 

What inspired BrincEs’ attack on Farmers 
Union? 

The author of the speech, Robert Cruise 
McManus, frankly told the Utah Federal 
court that “politics was involved.” Mc- 
Manus, who then lived in Hopewell, N. J., 
said he was writing a bock on alleged Com- 
munist infiltration of agriculture when an 
unnamed friend dropped by and suggested 
that McManus write a speech for a United 
States Senator to deliver against Farmers 
Union. McManus wrote the speech and with 
his friend went to Washington where they 
finally peddied it to Senator BrincEs—a 
Farm Bureau executive and staunch mem- 
ber. 

During the week-long Utah trial, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation rushed to 
the aid of its State organization by hiring 
ghost-witer McManus to act as counsel for 
the Utah Farm Bureau's lawyers. 

Prior to the trial, the Utah Farm Board 
tried to apologize and settle out of court, 
but it quickly canceled its offer after hear- 
ing from the national officers of American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

McManus’ counsel failed. Federal Judge 
Willis Ritter called some of the Farm Bu- 
reau’s evidence “ridiculous” and continually 
admonished its attorneys to produce some 
facts. The principal proof which the bureau 
attorneys had to support their charges was 
that Farmers Union was a strong advocate of 
cooperatives. 

When Farmers Union won the Utah trial, 
the Farm Bureau appealed to the 10th cir- 
cuit court of appeals, composed of three 
Federal judges. This high court unani- 
mously sustained the Farmers Union judg-~ 
ment against the Farm Bureau. The Farm 
Bureau was forced to pay $25,000 in damages 
plus $3,000 in costs, and Farmers Union was 
completely vindicated. 


3. THE HOLLAND SMEAR 


Six years after the Brinces attack, Senator 
Spessarp HOLLAND, of Florida, smeared the 
Farmers Union viciously by associating it 
pointedly with the Communist program. 

Again, Senators jumped up to reply to the 
attack. When the rebuttal was over, 20 
Senators from both parties had risen to 
defend the Farmers Union. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 7, 1956.) 

HOLLAND is a featured speaker at Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation conventions. 
There are practically no Farmers Union 
members in his State. 

He referred to Farmers Union advocacy 
of 100-percent price supports for the pro- 
duction from family-sized farms and de- 
clared that “the announced program of the 
American Communist Party happens to be 
pegged” on those planks. 

Here’s the reply of a Republican Senator, 
KarL_ Munpt, member of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee and former member of 
the House -Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities: “It certainly does not follow that 
simply because the Communist Party believes 
in the law of gravitation, that anyone else 
who is subject to that law is influenced by 
Communist Party doctrine.” 


A Democrat, Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, put it this way: “The same 
situation obtains with respect to every piece 
of progressive legislation we have enacted 
during the past 20 years, including social 
security, unemployment insurance, wage- 
and-hour legislation, old-age assistance, and 
many fine programs which the Senator 
(Hottanp) has vigorously supported. Most 
of these programs have been aped by the 
Communist Party.” 

Senator JaMEs E. Murray, of Montana, re- 
plied by quoting Edward A. O’Neal, former 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, as demanding in 1941 “a program 
which will assure full parity not only to 
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the five basic crops but to all American 
agriculture.” 

Senator Wr.11am Lancer, North Dakota 
Republican, said: “I myself, time and time 
again upon this floor have stated that I 
am in favor of 100 percent of parity. I am 
proud of that fact * * * certainly I cannot 
be charged with being sympathetic any more 
than any 1 of the 37,000 farmers in North 
Dakota can be charged with being sympa- 
thetic to the Communists.” 

WaYNE Morse, Oregon Democrat, referred 
particularly to the family-farm aspect of 
HO.Luann’s attack: “The cutoff idea that drew 
the charge of communism from the Senator 
from Florida is as American as apple pie. 
Even the President’s farm message contains 
this philosophy. If National Farmers Union’s 
fight for a farm program is communistic, 
then I presume by all the rules of logic that 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Benson, and 
all the policymakers of the administration 
are also communistic.” 

Other Senators who rose to testify to 
Farmers Union’s loyalty and service to fam- 
ily farming in America included: Humphrey, 
Democrat, of Minnesota; Carlson, Republi- 
can, of Kansas; Mansfield, Democrat, of 
Montana; Case, Republican, of South Da- 
kota; Young, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Thye, Republican, of Minnesota; Neuberger, 
Democrat, of Oregon; Kerr, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma; Lehman, Democrat, of New York; 
Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois; Fulbright, 
Democrat, of Arkansas; Kefauver, Democrat, 
of Tennesese; Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Thurmond, Democrat, of South Carolina; and 
Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin. 

Occasionally, in various parts of the Nation, 
Farmers Union's foes find some gullible per- 
son or group to carry on their scurrilous 
attack. 

Every decent person, of course, deplores 
these tactics. But there is evidence that the 
enemies of the strong and effective programs 
farmers have built are continuing to resort 
to such tactics. 

Recently, a new type of attack has been 
spread by two sources, both inspired by the 
Farm Bureau as a device for smearing the 
Farmers Union program rather than debating 
its merits. 

The Glenn Martz newsletter 


Several years ago, a member of the staff 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in Washington, Glenn Martz, resigned and 
moved down the hall to start a newsletter 
using his own name. He calls it The Low- 
down on Farm Affairs from Washington and 
fills it with long quotations from Commu- 
nist documents, sandwiched in between 
quotations from people he chooses to at- 
tack, such as Senator Karl Mundt, Senator 
Milton Young, and NFU President James G. 
Patton. His stock in trade is guilt by asso- 
ciation, viciously handled by distorted imagi- 
nation to please subscribers. 

Farmers Union doesn't have enough time 
to reply to the scurrilous attacks of Martz, 
and it refuses to get down into the gutter 
with him. In most areas, all a farmer needs 
to know about Martz is that he has been an 
agent of the Farm Bureau. 

“Glenn Martz has joined the AFPBF’s staff 
in the Washington office as assistant director 
of information. The story of the appoint- 
ment of the former United Press writer ap- 
pears on this page.” (Reprint of announce- 
ment below Martz’s picture in the Official 
Newsletter of the Farm Bureau, January 
14, 1952.) 

Recently, so-called lectures by Martz have 
been sponsored by the Farm Bureau in sev- 
eral states—Virginia, South Dakota and IIli- 
nois. Some of these have coincided with 
Farmers Union organizing drives, but the 
smear tactics have failed thus far—just as 
their negative program for agriculture has 
failed. 
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The Philbrick story 


Similarly, early in 1957 several lectures 
were delivered in the Midwest by Herbert A. 
Philbrick, best known as the author of I Led 
Three Lives. The book recounted his experi- 
ences as an informer for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. A film series based on the 
book has had long runs on television. Phil- 
brick has made many paid lecture appear- 
ances as an expert on communism, 

Certain groups and persons, including 
Farm Bureau, arranged for Philbrick to ap- 
pear in the rural areas of Iowa and Minne- 
sota during the early months of 1957. The 
misunderstandings, rumors, and outright lies 
about Farmers Union that resulted from 
those appearances caused National Farmers 
Union to decide to sue Philbrick for slander. 
The intended suit was dropped when Farm- 
ers Union received the letter which is re- 
produced at the end of this article. 

Philbrick has also instructed his lecture 
agent to halt the tse by members of Iowa 
Farm Bureau of sound recordings made of 
his Iowa appearances. 

National Farmers Union President James 
G. Patton expressed gratification that Mr. 
Philbrick has agreed to set straight a record 
which has damaged the reputation of our 
55-year-old farm organization in its vigor- 
ous fight for the family farmers of America. 

Patton also pointed out that the Philbrick 
lectures coincided with a membership drive 
to charter Farmers Union in Iowa and that 
they were sometimes sponsored—as Phil- 
brick’s statement notes—by another farm or- 
ganization. 

“This retraction should put an end to the 
use of smear and innuendo by rival groups,” 
Patton said, “although we must be prepared 
for more of the same so long as some people 
refuse to discuss the farm issue on the basis 
of fact. instead of fiction. 

“Farmers Union will go right on fighting 
for the family farmers of this country, the 
great bulwark against communism, fascism, 
or other enemies of our democratic institu- 
tions. We will not be detracted for a moment 
from that most important job because of any 
smears, whispering campaigns, or other low 
blows. 

“I think the American people realize that 
the real subversive danger to our country is 
the attempt to tear down and undermine in- 
stitutions like the Farmers Union, dedicated 
as it is to the great pattern of family 
farming. 

“Agriculture is in a depression, and farm- 
ers need organization and bargaining power 
like they have seldom needed them before. 
Farmers Union offers vigorous leadership in 
this cause.” 

Ocroper 15, 1957. 
Mr. James G. PaTTon, 
President, National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Patron: During the months of 
January and February 1957 I delivered a 
series of lectures in the States of Iowa and 
Minnesota on the subject of the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. Some of 
these lectures were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, others by various schools, and 
still others by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation or some local subdivision of that 
organization. 

I wish to state for the benefit of those who 
were present at any of these lectures, and 
particularly for those who were not present 
and may have read or heard erroneous reports 
concerning my lectures, that I never stated 
either in my speeches,;-my remarks during 
the question periods, or my press conferences, 
that the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of American, commonly known as 
the National Farmers Union, was a Oom- 
munist-front organization or Communist 
dominated, or that its president, James G. 
Patton, was a Communist or Communist 





-sympathizer; nor do I beliey 4 
tional Parmers Union was or HB ae hs 
front organization or Communist dominated, 
or that its president, James G. Patton, 
or is a Communist or Communist sympe. 
thizer, nor do I believe that Mr, Patton has 
allowed himself or his organizat , 
as a Communist tool. s¢ ton to be sed 

So far as I know, the National Parmer 
Union has never been listed as a on 
front organization by any department | 
agency of the Federal Government, and hes 
never been so identified by any committee or 
persons authorized to issue reports on behalf 
of the Congress of the United States with 
respect to such matters. 

In answer to questions from the audience 
at certain lectures I did read excerpts of the 
sworn testimony of William H. Hinton given 
in 1954 in hearings before the Su 
To Investigate the Administration of the 


Internal Security Act and Other Internal ge. 


curity Laws of the Senate Judici 
tee without drawing any conchuseus aan 
he said or refrained from saying, but I dig 
not intend to convey the impression to my 
listeners that I placed any confidence in the 
veracity of William H. Hinton, nor that 1 
knew that he ever worked for the National 
Farmers Union or any lawfully constituted 
or authorized component or subdivision 
thereof. This is equally applicable to the 
testimony of Benjamin Getlow in the 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities from which I read. 

I have made a study of the activities of 
the Communist Party in the United States 
and know that they have made many at- 


tempts to infiltrate farm areas of America, - 


These attempts have been dismal failures 
and I have so stated in virtually every lecture 
I have made. Membership in the Communist 
Party in the farm States is the lowest in the 
entire country. 

It is my belief that the National Farmers 
Union is a bona fide farm organization with 
a history of service to the farmers of America 
for more than 50 years. In May of this year 
the organization and its president were com- 
mended by President Eisenhower for giving 
voice to America’s determination to stand 
firmly against the menace of international 
communism. , 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT A. PHILBRICK, 





Association of College and Research li- 


braries Supports H. R. 13247, the Ne 


tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ¥ 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, unde ” 
leave to extend my remarks, I incluie- 
the following letter: 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 

RESEARCH LIBRARIES, 4 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 28, oe 
Subject: National Defense Education Act | 

1958. 

The Honorable Cart EL.io1rT, 
* House of Representatives, 
- Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mp. Extrorr: The / 
College and Research Libraries, 
of the American Library 
sents the needs and interests of 
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versity and other types of research libraries 
in the United States. 

e association has studied the provisions 
of H. R. 13247, known as the National De- 
tense Education Act of 1958, with great in- 
terest. and general approval. It is our con- 
‘viction that this bill would strengthen edu- 
cation in this country at a time when it 
desperately needs stronger support. We en- 
dorse the measures provided by this bill 
and urge you to give it your strong sup- 

in debate and to vote for it should it 

the floor this session, 
Sincerely yours, 
Lewis C. BRANSCOMB, 
President. 


Cee renee 


Not Role for Government 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr.ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exten my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News of Dallas, Tex., 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957. Here is a suc- 
cinct and, I believe, an accurate descrip- 
tion of the role of Federal Government 


“in business, 


Not Rote rok GOVERNMENT 


Regulation of business in somebody’s favor 
is always bad unless it is in your _favor. 

That can be written down as the basis of 
nine-tenths of business and industrial regu- 
lation asked of State legislatures and Con- 
gress. Business believes in the capitalistic 
system. Business believes in the laissez faire 
relationship between Government and itself. 
But while advocating noninterference by 
Government, it is business and industry that 
invariably come up to the lawmakers with 
bright ideas of how to interfere with some- 
body else in the same business. 

We have come rightly to the theory that 
Government has a proper role as an umpire 
in the business operations of the Nation. 
Government properly protects against mo- 
nopoly, fraud, agreements in restraint of 
trade that act as a cover for: price-fixing. 
Government rightly fosters competition by 
protecting the business field against these 
elements calculated to destroy it. 

But it is not the proper function of Gov- 
ernment to handicap efficiency or sound busi- 
ness methods merely to protect a competi- 
tor. No Government should make legal acts 
illegal under the specious contention that it 
is protecting competition. 

Government itself forbids price-fixing. 
Government should not even as a nonpar- 
tisan indulge in price-fixing. It is difficult 
to draw the line between monopolistic meth- 
ods which by price-cutting may destroy com- 
Seaeee ~~ legitimate effort. to undersell a 

rival. It is still wro: legislate 
orp merypbetagptcoe: and Fae sales de- 
€ loss leader, the 
hima git. bargain lure, the 
Government's primary responsi 
ponsibility is to 
edge tate eae. In 
ublic is the best judge 
the business with which it deals va 


This criticism of ‘price-fixing 
role of Federal Government a. a 
irate relevant now in view of the fair 
e bill just reported by the Commerce 
nce Subcommittee to the full 
ttee of Interstate and Foreign 
€rce, This bill called mistakenly 
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fair trade is simply Federal permission 
to manufacturers to forget antitrust law 
and fix prices for retail sale. Price fixing 
would destroy competition and private 
enterprise—so the stakes are great as I 
see it, = 

The time has come for all Members of 
Congress to become familiar with the 
terms of this bill. 

Most unfortunate and paradoxical is 
the fact that in practice, this bill, aimed 
at helping small retailers could be their 
epitaph. It is absolutely self-defeating 
and contradictory to the best interests of 
the retailers. 





The Excellent Work of the Small Business 


Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Congress and the President have seen 
the wisdom of making the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent Fed- 
eral agency, and given to it additional 
authorities for providing service to the 
Nation’s more than 4 million small-busi- 
ness firms, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the outstand- 
ing leadership of the Administrator of 
that agency, Mr. Wendell B. Barnes of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

It has been my privilege to work with 
Mr. Barnes on programs of vital impor- 
tance td small firms in my district, and 


: it has been a refreshing experience to see 


how this young and energetic executive 
gets the job done. He has likewise in- 
stilled in his staff—both in Washington 
and in the field—a keen desire to serve 
small firms fairly and quickly, and I be- 
lieve the results speak for themselves. 

During the past fiscal year, the agency 
approved a record number of loans to 
small businesses, it helped to reserve for 
exclusive award to small concerns a new 
high in proposed Government contracts, 
and far surpassed its previous efforts in 
providing management and technical as- 
sistance to small businesses. ' 

In addition, it launched new types of 
valuable services, such as developing 
special directories to help small firms 
participate in missile subcontracting and 
in Government research and develop- 
ment work. 

Space does not permit a more lengthy 
descriptfon of the progress the Small 
Business Administration has made in all 
its activities since Wendell B. Barnes be- 
came head of the agency in 1953. 

Mr. Barnes is a member of the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business, the De- 
fense Mobilization Board, and the Inter- 
agency Committee for Rural Develop- 
ment Program. 

_ Born in Ponca City, Okla., August 23, 
1909, Mr. Barnes is a graduate of Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind.; Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., and the law 
School of the University of Michigan, 
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Ann Arbor. He received his law degree 
in 1935. 

From 1935 to 1939 he was assistant 
attorney for the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission in Oklahoma City. In 1939 he 
moved to Tulsa, where he became a 
partner in the law firm of Gavin & 
Barnes. From October 1941 to June 
1946, he was general counsel for the 
Tulsa plant of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. Much of his work involved Gov- 
ernment procurement procedures, nego- 
tiation of prime contracts with the Air 
Force, and supervision of purchase or- 
ders and subcontracts for supplies for 
small businesses. 

Before entering Government service, 


~he was a practicing attorney in Tulsa, 


and as an adjunct to his law practice, 
Mr. Barnes organized and managed sev- 
eral small businesses. He served in the 
house of representatives of the Okla- 
homa Legislature from 1950 to 1952. 

He is a member of the Oklahoma bar, 
the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court, the American Bar Association, 
and the National Council of the Federal 
Bar Association. He is a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Society of the Cincinnati, and Phi Delta 
Phi legal fraternity. 

One of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s most valuable programs is one 
which, in cooperation with colleges and 
universities, it makes it possible for 
small-business owners and managers to 
attend management extension courses to 
brush up on management practices. 
This program is carried on at no expense 
to the taxpayers, and to date more than 
12,000 persons have taken these courses 
in all parts of the country. 

As a part of this program, Mr. Barnes 
addressed a meeting of the -National 
Council for Small Business Management 
Development, held June 24 at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The following excerpts from his ad- 
dress there contain a number of valuable 
suggestions for improving business man- 
agement: 

I see great possibilities for improved man- 
agement by the way in which big business 
directly helps small business. Big manu- 
facturers sell through many—sometimes 
thousands—of smaller firms. At the same 
time, they buy equipment, parts, and sup- 
plies from many Smaller firms. The rela- 
tionship between the bigs and smalls at this 
point of contact can be so sound and friend- 
ly that it would be possible for the larger, 
more experienced firm to pass on in a num- 
ber of ways management information of 
great value to the smaller ones, 

While I am talking in this general area 
of the relationship patterns between large 
and small units of enterprise, I would like 
to share with you some thoughts from which 
I have drawn some definite conclusions. If 
these conclusions have merit, I offer them 
particularly as something to which we, as 
well as the top policymakers of our leading 
bellwether companies, might give some seri- 
ous current attention. ’ 

For years we have been aware of, and 
have given lipservice to, the fact that big 
business uld not develop, grow, or even 
function thout the members of smaller 
enterprises who are their suppliers, sub- 
contractors, dealers, and agents in one way 
or another, 

This is an old truth which ifs steadily 
becoming more vitally true and significant 
as the patterns of our total economic effort 
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become bigger and more complex. Now, from 
this broad fact, I have drawn some specific 
conclusions which, if I were a top executive 
in any big company, I would begin to think 
about and to do something about. 

For instance, I would recognize that every 
one of my dealers, or my subcontractors, or 
my suppliers was, for all intents and pur- 
poses, just as vital to the total overall produc- 
tivity and good will of my company as is 
any one of my direct employees. Therefore, 
I would be concerned and do some things 
to make sure: 

That those small companies, essential to 
the profitable operation of my company, are 
themselves making a profit and growing. 

That these smali-business allies of mine 
knew as much about my company as our own 
people did. 

That they understood our policies and 
standards and spirit of craftsmanship, serv- 
ice, and quality, and that they identified 
themselves with them the same as we did. 

That when they sold or serviced our prod- 
ucts, they gave the final customer a feeling 
that both they and we stood behind the sale. 

In short, that their small company and our 
big company were a real team, because in 
actual fact that’s what we have to be if we 
and they are to grow and prosper—if nothing 
else, such a policy of mutual loyalty and 
cooperation would cut down on the buck- 
passing and bad liaison that prevails all too 
often between manufacturers and the firms 
from which they must have complete loyalty, 
their dealers, the sellers of their products 
and services. 

You have all heard the wisecrack, “There 
is no reason for this, it is just company 
policy.” 

It is bad enough when this attitude exists 
within a company; it is far worse when the 
dealers or distributors of a company’s prod- 
ucts show such an indifferent attitude since 
they are out on the retail firing line presum- 
ably selling and servicing the customers 
whose good will is essential to both the maker 
and the seller of the product. 


* e + s ” 


No later than last week I was talking with 
@ dealer who sélls a product for one of 
American’s biggest and most respected com- 
panies—one which has recently introduced 
an addition to its product line. I got the 
impression that this dealer almost hoped that 
the new product would fail, not realizing that 
such a failure might harm his own economic 
interests right along with those of the major 
company involved, and that its success would 
add luster to the product he handled and 
permit the manufacturer to give him better 
services. 

There is no need for this kind of attitude. 
The large company must maintain effective 
policies in this most important area of mod- 
ern industrial relations and a few such fail- 
ures can deteriorate its competitive posi- 
tion. There are enough natural economic 
problems in our complicated economy today 
without creating new artificial problems 
through oversight and neglect of everyday 
human relationships. We hope the large 
manufacturers will remember that loyalty in 
their dealer relations is a two-way street. 

“Time does not allow me to go into all 
of these relationship patterns in detail. 
However, in passing, I should like to give 
emphasis and perspective to this timely fact. 
We have moved into such a dynamic era— 
one marked by automation; by new demands 
on research, financing and administration; 
by new population impact on market pat- 
terns, product design and merchandising; by 
new techniques of distribution; by intense 
competition—that it now becomes abso- 
lutely essential, in my opinion, to have a 
market place review now and continuously 
of the entire set of human and economic 
relationships between the big ahd small 
units of enterprise in our society. And, as 
ZI said, if I were a top policy man in any 
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large company today, I would put this chal- 
lenge high up on my list of things to think 
about with an eye to doing whatever is 
necessary to bring my company’s relation- 
ship into step with our life and times. 

When I see so much uproar and discus- 


‘sion being generated by new ideas and argu~ 


ments about economic and human rela- 
tionships—from guaranteed annual wages 
and industrywide bargaining problems, to 
discount houses and drive-in automated sell- 
ing—these are storm warnings to me that 
forewarn of change. All of us—whether we 
identify ourselves with big business or small 
business—had better examine everything we 
are doing in both policy and practice to be 
sure that we are in step with these new 
forces. And nowhere is the impact of 
change more critical than at those many 
points of two-way relationship between the 
big units and the small units which must 
work together if this marvelous economy of 
ours is to go forward. 

This idea of mutually helpful relationship 
between large and small companies that I 
have been talking about is already in opera- 
tion in a few instances known to me. For 
example, there is one large petroleum com- 
pany which has a staff of management ex- 
perts who are available at all times to con- 
sult with wholesale and retail customers of 
the firm on their management problems. 
When it was found out that this advice was 
given freely, with no hidden gimmick, and 
that profits often did increase as a result, 
more and more customers took advantage 
of the service. The net result has been one 
of advantage to the big company as well as to 
its dealers. 

When it is more fully realized by big and 
small business alike that they are interde- 
pendent and that the success of one is de- 
pendent upon the success of the other, these 
isolated instances will be the rule, and not 
only will all business benefit, but the posi- 
tion of the consumer will be enhanced as 
well. 

Needless to add, such observations are 
themselves an editorial comment on the 
essentiality of the very kind of meeting, 
and of the type of creative leadership, which 
is reflected by your agenda today. 





Schedule of Courthouse Visits in 13th 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
legsilative activities of the 2d session 
are rapidly drawing to a close, and the 
work of this 85th Congress will soon be 
concluded. This has been one of the 
most active sessions of Congress in recent 
congressional history. 

I look forward to returning to Ohio 
during the coming months to meet with 
as many of the residents of the 13th dis- 
trict as possible. Through these per- 
sonal meetings I am better able to ac- 
quaint myself with their problems and 
beliefs, and thereby am in a better posi- 
tion to serve them more effectively, 

As in the past year, I havé again, 
through the gracious cooperation of local 
public officials, been able to arrange for 
office space during my tour of the district 
in the courthouses of the four counties of 





6 
August § 
will be at these locations on the following 


dates: 

September 15, 16, and 17: Lorain 
County Courthouse, Elyria. 

September 18 and 19: Huro County 
Courthouse, Norwalk, " a. 

September 22, 23, and 24: Sandusky 
County Courthouse, Fremont. : 

September 25 and 26: Erie County 
Courthouse, Sandusky. 

Following this tour of the district, 7 
will again be available at the following 
two offices for further conferences with 
13th district constituents: 206 Reick 


Building, Sandusky, Ohio; 209 Sixth 
Street, Lorain, Ohio. 





Man of Convictions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Patent Trader, of Mount Kisco, 
N. Y.: 

MAN oF CONVICTIONS 

The basic principles of a political party, 
no matter how constant, inevitably become 
stirred by the differences in the thinking of 
the men who believe in these 
Ironically, while all members of such a party 
are basically united on the theorems em- 
bracing these principles, the source of great 
division is the attempt to define, reinterpret, 
and translate them into action. 

Such has been the case in the Democratic 
Party through its history and, more 60, in 
recent years. Fundamentally a party with 
a credo of liberalism, it finds itself from 
time to time embroiled in angry and almost 
irreparable differences over the interpreta- 
tion of the principles of iiberalism, This ls 
@ normal course of events, for liberalism is 
change, and change invariably generates 
differences. } 

On Saturday night of last week this fact 
was highlighted once again on the American 
scene, Former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, past national party chairman and 
now a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate nomination, struck out angrily at critics 
within his own party who have rejected and 
opposed his candidacy because they do not 
think he is a liberal. The occasion was the 
annual dinner of the Putnam County Demo 
cratic Committee at Bear Mountain Inn 

Mr. Farley first outlined the wees 
liberalism in the Democratic Party ; 
Jefferson down through the 20th century 
Wilson and then Roosevelt which was, a 
put it, “where I came in.” He ded 
audience of the broad social reforms of the — 
New Deal, all with the brand of liberalism 
He quoted Webster's definition of 8 I+ 
eral: “One who is liberal in oF 
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own party’s political scene that he 
om and justifiably sees fit to strike out 
at his critics and challenge them to match 
their records against his. 

It is ironic and regrettable that a man 
of the stature, prominence, and influence 
of Mr. Farley should find himself standing 
aside from the flock in such familiar pas- 

_ It is because of this position that 
his fight for the nomination will be all uphill 
against tremendous odds. 

Here again are revealed the differences in 
interpretations, shadings, and thought and 
the routes to be followed in the interest of 
liberalism in action. Here is the paradox 
of allies believing in the same ing, fighting 
for its possession; @ paradox at offers no 
solution until one side has overwhelmed the 
other. Surely Webster’s definition of the 
liberal would elicit the same ready reply 
from Mr. Farley’s critics: “That’s~ good 
enough for us, too.” 

Opponents of the former New Dea] leader 
would do well from the standpoint of their 
own interests, but more so from those of 
their party, not to view Mr.Farley as a figure 
from the past with no place in the present 
scheme of things. 

This vigorous, astute, and able man has a 
reputation among, the people that his word 
is his bond. This applies among the gen- 
eration-that appeared on the public scene 
almost at the time he voluntarily withdrew 
from it. Apply this reputation to the man’s 
firm faith in the basic principles of his party 
and you have a combination that can readily 
be traded for public support based on trust 
and good will. These are commodities any 
political party should covet. 

The United States senatorial candidate is 
capable of bridging the gap of time from his 
once great position in this Nation to the 
present, for men of strong convictions are 
greatly needed in the service of their country 
now and at any time. 





Wilson Versus Gavin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of August 3, 
1958, which comments on the contro- 
versy between former Secretary of De- 
fense Charles Wilson and Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, United States Army, retired: 

WILSON VERSUS GAVIN ; 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, now retired, is 
88 fallible a human being as any of us. So 
he may be wrong in some of the bleak and 
oe judgments he has set forth in 
rod a In effect, the book warns 

ry’s present mili ition 

=f for from good, and it tease bates De- 

hse Secretary Charles E. Wilson for having 

made bad decisions that are primarily re- 
Sponsible for that position, 


Since this is a field of controversy in which 
— differ very markedly, aena among 
7 best qualified to talk about it, the 
aot layman would be foolish to take 

Re & dogmatic fashion. Still, General 

is unquestionably one of our most 

eg oo military men, and what he has 
erits respectful attention. Certainly, 
ng his exceptionally fine record, his 

= ee © something much better than 
a. ilson’s comment: “I know Gavin and 
just another overly inflated Army of- 
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ficer with an exagge regard of his 
ability. He’s just trying to sell his book.” 

General Gavin, needless to say, is not just 
trying to sell his book. On the contrary, 
right or wrong; he is trying to alert the Na- 
tion to a situation which he believes to be 
full of exceedingly grave potential danger, 
especially so if the Russians actually are as 
far ahead of us in ballistic missiles as some 
reports indicate. The former Defense Secre- 
tary has not helped to clarify the true status 
of_our position by his slurring comment on 
General Gavin. 





A Transportation System Between the 
House Office Buildings and the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to discuss briefly today the growing 
need for a transportation system be- 
tween House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol. We all agree, I am sure, the 
need will become more rather than less 
acute with the completion of another 
House Office Building. 

Most of us, and certainly Dr. Calver’s 
office, are familiar with the number of 
heart attacks suffered by Members in 
recent years. Among us are some Mem- 
bers who have difficulties with limbs, and 
other incapacities brought on by war, 
accident, illness and.age. Moreover, the 
increasing tensions which weall feel as 
a consequence of long hours we devote 
to our work in committees, on the floor, 
in our offices, in our home districts and 
in campaigning, tax and aggravate our 
physical capacities for the jobs we are 
trying our best to do for those back home 
who send us here to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Members .must now rush long dis- 
tances to the floor of the House to answer 
roll calls which, as we all know, seem 
to come more frequently. As one “who 
suffered a heart attack 2% years ago, 
and spent 9 weeks in Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, I can honestly say that I feel 
the strain of making hurried dashes to 
the floor.. I know that I am not alone. 
Those of us with heart conditions have 
been advised repeatedly by our doctors 
not to rush over long distances at fast 
paces. 

Mr. Speaker, the construction work on 
the additional House Office Building now 
speeding along prompts my remarks to- 
day. Iam sure this new building will be 
connected by one or more tunnels. Per- 
haps so many as 3 tunnels will be 
available between the 3 -House Office 
Buildings and the House of Representa- 
tives. Certainly we should use the exist- 
ing tunnel. But they will not mean any 
less transportation; in fact they could 
well mean, dependent on location, more 
walking. 

There have been reports that such tun- 
nels would be equipped with little trolley 
cars similar to those on the Senate side 





of the Hill. I think we all; if a vote were 


taken, would be unanimous in our belief 
that. such trolleys simply will not work 
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on the House side of the Hill. We all 
know that pedestrian traffic—Members, 
visitors, secretaries, clerks, service per- 
sonnel, and others—on our side of the 
Hill runs many times the volume of that 
on the Senate side. ; 

Mr. Speaker, what we need, and shall 
need desperately in the future, is a safe, 
continuous type of transportation. The 
kind in which there can be no buildup 
of traffie entailing long waiting periods, 
or additional personnel to keep tourists 
off the conveyance so that Members can 
get to the floor without delay. 

Last year the Carveyor transportation 
system was demonstrated in the Congres- 
sional Hotel. Possibly a third of the 
Members of the House saw this model ex- 
hibit and, generally, so far as I can de- 
termine, are still enthusiastic about and 
desirous that such a system be installed. 

Basically, the Carveyor transportation 
system consists of a number of small pas- 
senger-carrying cars riding on conveyor 
belts. This system provides a safe, con- 
tinuous, no-waiting, no-crowd build up, 
transportation service. The _ existing 
tunnel could, for example, handle a— 
four persons in a car—Carveyor system 
which probably would be installed and 
operating in the present tunnel by next 
spring. 

Mr. Speaker, with this conveyance I 
am informed the present tunnel between 
House Offices and the Capitol could be 
traversed by members in about 1 min- 
ute from the time they step on to the 
Carveyor to the moment they step off 
in the Capitol or vice versa. 

The Carveyor transportation system 
is versatile and flexible. Its basic prin- 
ciple, the slowly moving platform which 
is used to enter the cars, has worked 
flawlessly and economically in a railroad 
station tunnel, a steel plant, a baseball 
park, an airport, a subway station, a 
coliseum. 

Here is ~a_ transportation system 
which, I submit, would be the answer to 
our transportation—safe, no fumes, no 
noise, no side sway, no vibration, no 
bumping and, best of all, never any 
waiting. Also, I believe the Carveyor 
could be installed at a cheaper cost, and 
by maintained more economically, than 
any other comparable transportation 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that every mem- 
ber carefully study this matter. It is 
not only to our advantage, but it is im- 
perative in view of current construction 
work on the House side of Capitol Hill 
to examine most carefully our transpor- 
tation problems. The Carveyor system 
merits .a thorough examination and 
consideration. 





Kelvinator To Close Area Plant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 


week the following appeared in the De- 
troit Free Press. The area-retlevelop- 
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ment bill now in the Rules Committee, 
if enacted into law, would assist another 
industry to locate in this area and there- 
fore assist the some 400 workers and 
their families that are directly affected: 
KELVINATOR TO CLOSE AREA PLANT 


American Motors Corp. will discontinue 
the last of Kelvinitor Appliance Division 
manufacturing at its Plymouth Road plant 
before the end of the year, it was disclosed 
Monday. 

About 400 workers will be affected, the 
company said. 

A spokesman said the manufacture of 
compressors for Kelvinator refrigeration ap- 
pliances would be shifted to the main ap- 
pliance plant at Grand Rapids. 

The move is part of an integration pro- 
gram that has been in progress for several 
years, the spokesman said. 

Several years ago, the company moved 
home-freezer and ice cream cabinet manu- 
facturing to Grand Rapids. 

At present, only the compressor line is 
operating. 

Employees will be informed of the move 
Officially Tuesday. There was no indication 
how many might be able to get jobs at the 
Grand Rapids plant. 

Much of the space at the Kelvinator plant 
at 14250 Plymouth is devoted to experimen- 
tal engineering and Office and warehouse 
space. The building also houses AMC’s 
executive offices. 





As We See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Newburgh News of July 29, 1958: 

As We Sere IT 


In what he described as the Narshest state- 
ment he ever made in public life, Big Jim 
Farley has struck back at so-called liberals in 
the Democratic Party who have attacked the 
Farley liberalism. 

The man who directed the first two cam- 
paigns for Franklin D. Roosevelt (the most 
successful ones, too, from the viewpoint of 
election results) charges that those who try 
to cast doubts on Mr. Farley's liberalism are 
either grossly and inexcusably ignorant or 
are deliberately untruthful, or both. 

Speaking at the annual dinner-dance of 
the Putnam County Democratic committee, 
at Bear Mountain Saturday evening Mr. Far- 
ley reminded those critics that F. D. R. would 
never have named the Democratic aspirant 
for the United States Senate this year as his 
Postmaster General or backed him for na- 
tional chairman if Mr. Roosevelt had not 
been convinced of the Farley liberalism. 

There are some today who feel one cannot 
be described as truly liberal unless he is 
ready at all times to defend anyone accused 
of Communist leanings or activities, regard- 
less of the merit behind such charges. 

Where there is no merit to such charges, we 
are sure, Mr. Farley will be among the first 
to rally to the defense. 

Where there is merit to such charges, we 
are equally sure, Mr. Farley will not rise in 
opposition. 

Such a position is a truly American posi- 
tion and one of which both Democrats and 
Republicans may be proud. 
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If the time has come when a man must 
automatically endorse anyone who favors 
communism in order to enjoy the liberal tag, 
then we doubt if Mr. Farley would want to 
wear the label. 

We doubt if any responsible citizen would 
want to wear it and we are inclined to think 
that any alternative condidate proposed-in 
lieu of Mr. Farley this year should make his 
position very clear in that respect. 





Invitation to Crater Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28;.1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Crater 
Lake, Oregon’s only national park, bor- 
ders the district which I have the honor 
to represent. It is a place of unique 
beauty, and I highly recommend a visit 
there to my colleagues and others who 
have an appreciation for tall trees, high 
mountains, white snow, tangy air; and 
unspoiled grandeur. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include an article about Crater Lake 
which appeared in the Eugene Register- 
Guard for Sunday, July 27, 1958, and was 
written by Donn Bonham, the city editor 
of the Register-Guard: 

Deep BLUE WATERS OF CRATER LAKE FASCINATE 
380,000 EacH YEAR—Easy Sipe Trips TAKE 
‘TRAVELERS TO OTHER SIGHTS 

(By Donn Bonham) 


Pictures of Crater Lake, with its deep blue 
water surrounding Wizard Island, appear in 
travel magazines and geography books and 
are used as calendar art and framed for dis- 
play the country over. The lake is a must 
on the itinerary of virtually every out-of- 
State tourist and annually attracts some 
380,000 visitors. 

From Eugene, Crater Lake is an easy 3-hour 
summertime drive (136 miles). Thus, a 
1-day outing to the lake is entirely within 
reason. But for those desiring a more leis- 
urely trip there is an excellent weekend loop 
that takes the traveler, first, from Eugene 
to Crater Lake, then to Medford or Gold 
Hill, to Grants Pass) Roseburg, and back to 
Eugene. 

The loop trip measures 475 miles, counting 
short side trips from Crater Lake to Diamond 
Lake and from Gold Hill to the House of 
Mystery. All roads are excellent and sight- 
seers are amply rewarded along the entire 
route by Oregon’s majestic scenery. 

PLEASANT BREAK 


Taking the Willamette Pass (Highway No. 
58) from Eugene, a stop at Salt Creek Falls 
affords a pleasant early break. The falls, 
about 70 miles from Eugene, are only a few 
hundred feet off the highway and may be 
reached by two trails, one leading to the base 
of the waterfall and the other to a point 
across-from the top. 

After reaching Highway No. 97 (Klamath 
Falls-Bend), it is only 14 miles to the turn- 
off, or north entrance, to Crater Lake. The 
25-mile drive in to the lake is straight save 
for one 90-degree turn and a few curves on 
the far end. 

At the lake, Rim Village is the hub of 
tourist activity and accommodations. A 
concessionaire, working under a lease agree- 
ment with the National Park Service, operates 
Crater Lodge, a cafeteria and store, sleeping 
cabins, rental rowboats, and sightseeing 


launches. The park service, with 

quarters 3 miles south of the 

tains the park and provides a 

ers for protective purposes- me berm 

staff of ranger-naturalists who 

guide service and information about the fq. 

mous lake, park, wildlife, and 

vory. nan 
Crater Lake, the focal point of 

only national park, was created 7,609 

ago when Mount Mazama erupted, 

and formed the crater that became 

the world’s most beautiful bodies a > 

Deceptively large (21 square miles), the lake 

is surrounded by towering walls 500 to 2,000 

feet above the water, and is accented by 

ged prominences such as Cloud Cap and Liao 

Rock. The great depth (1,996 feet) of pure 

snow watef makes the lake an ex 

deep blue that perfectly reflects the clouds 

and the rich colors of the rim, 


INACTIVE CONE 


Wizard Island, an inactive cone, and the 
Phantom Ship are two islands which further 
enhance the lake’s interest and beauty, The 
Phantom Ship fs so named because it re. 
sembles a ship under sail. 

An elaborate vantage point ts provided 
Crater Lake sightseers at Sinnott Memorial, 
a building at Rim Village perched 40 ‘yards 
down the rim and accessible by stone 


Telescopes are focused on points of interest 


and lectures are given here five times daily 
by the ranger-naturalists. Inside the build. 
ing are exhibits that explain the geology of 
the park. 

Numerous other vantage points are pro- 
vided at Rim Village to afford easy sight- 
seeing and photography. Rim Drive, a 35- 
mile trip around the lake, has numerous 
turnouts for automobiles, and 6 of the 
turnouts are provided with picnic tables, 
Each day at 10 a. m., there is a guided bus 
trip around the lake. 

Guided trips afield (the Park Service does 
not like to call them hikes) may be taken to 
Garfield Peak and Discovery Point. Both 
are 14% miles from Rim Village. Other trails 
lead to Mount Scott (2% miles). The 
Watchman (1% miles) and to the water's 
edge of Crater Lake. The lake trail is 16 
miles, with 19 switchbacks down the side of 
the crater. 

LAKE STOCKED 


No fish are native to Crater Lake, but the 


lake is stocked with rainbow trout and — 


Sockeye salmon. A fishing license is not 


required. There is a 10-fish daily limit, but ~ 


this poses no handicap to most anglers; the 
lake is not very productive. 

The park abounds with birds and biacktall 
and Rocky Mountain mule deer. Black best 
are common, and the ever-hungry ground 
squirrels and chipmunks can easily be coaxed 
to eat from your hand. In the interest o 
safety, it is unlawful to feed, tease, or molest 


the bears; many people have been painfully — 


clawed. The bears may seem tame, but they 
are not. 


Two large areas are set aside for age j 


one at Rim Village and the other at 


Spring, which is about 12 miles south of tt — 


lake/ There are four campgrounds in te 
park, with trailer space provided. The most 
elaborate of the four is at Rim Village, whet 
there are washrooms and showers. 
Throughout the park there ib evidence dt 
Mission 66, a National Park 
gram designed to.(1) correct the 
tion that occurred at the various 
parks during World War II, and (2) _ 
vide additional development to 


needs of ever increasing use. The 
program is to run until 1966 ome 
name), the 50th anniversary year % © | 


National Park Service. 
PLAN IMPROVEMENTS 

For Crater Lake National Park, $6.% s: 
lion has been budgeted under Mise 
to restore and improve park facilities. 
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improvements, work on exist- 
Sounds and construction of at 
least two new ones, reconstruction of exist- 
trails and the creation of others, con- 
struction of @ visitors’ center building that 
will house @ museum and auditorium, a loop 
road to reach the vicinity of Union Peak, 
and installation of interpretive signs 
the park. 
wae take Park Supt. Tom Williams 
said that the Rim Village concessionaire, 
H, C. Smith, also is participating in the im- 
provement program. Smith, who with his 
son, Harry, operates Crater Lake. Lodge, the 
sleeping cabins and the cafeteria-store, is 
modernizing his present facilities and plans 
to construct a new trailer park just outside 
the south entrance to the park. 
Noncampers have three choices of accom- 
modations at Crater Lake: (1) Sleeping cot- 
with cold running water only; (2) 
deluxe cottages, with hot and cold running 
water and private bath, and (3) Crater 
Lake Lodge, with modern appointments 
found in any good hotel. For a family of 
four, the cost runs $5.50 for a sleeping cot- 
tage, $9 for a deluxe cottage and $12 for a 
room at the lodge. Reservations should be 
made at least 1 week in advance, 


POPULARLY PRICED 


Meals and short orders are popularly 
priced in the Rim Village cafeteria, while 
prices in the lodge dining room run some- 
what higher. Again, the family of four can 
eat dinner in the cafeteria for roughly $5, 
but the tab will be $10 to $12 in the lodge. 
Lodge dinners vary between $3 and $4 for 
adults and a child’s plate is $1.85. 

While visiting Crater Lake, a measure of 
diversion may be gained by taking a short 
side-trip to Diamond Lake, only 15 miles 
away. This mecca for fishermen has 'picnic 
areas and campgrounds, boat launching fa- 
cilities and a boat dock, stores, a lodge, 
cabins, and a public swimming area. 

Beginning the second half of the loop trip, 
back to Eugene, travelers should go south 
to State Highway 62, which follows the 
beautiful Rogue River much of the way. You 
may elect to go on to Medford, 89 miles from 
Crater Lake, but a shortcut is available that 
will take you through Sam’s Valley to High- 
way 99 at Gold Hill. 

Eight miles north of Gold Hill, a right 
turn off the highway leads to the Oregon 
Vortex, with its House of Mystery. This 
is a commercial enterprise that its owner 
claims attracts 120,000 visitors annually. 
The 4-mile trip in from the highway and the 
60-cent admission price (30 cents for chil- 
dren) are well worth while, for the visit pro- 
vides @ unique experience. In this small 
circular area, nowhere do you stand normally 
erect; inevitably the visitor assumes a pos- 
ture that inclines toward magnetic north. 
When facing south, you appear to be ap- 
Preciably shorter than when facing north. 
a ball or a bottle will appear to roll up 

Once back on Highway 99, it is only 163 
miles north to Eugene—3%% or 4 hours driv- 
- _ filled with more gorgeous scenery 

lowing ample time to reflect on an 
adventuresome weekend trip. 


. 
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Quality Regulation of Imported Agricul- 
tural Commodities 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to H. R. 11056 which, if enacted 
will result in another increase in prices 
to the American consumer. 

The argument that failure to pass this 
legislation will result in contaminated 
products being foisted on the public 
does not hold water, in my opinion. 
Are the proponents saying that the Food 
and Drug Administration, the agency 
now inspecting these products, is pass- 
ing produce unfit for human consump- 
tion? I do not for 1 minute believe this 
is true. 

I think the membership of the House 
should have the benefit of the views of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State'on this bill. We 
are .advised that they oppose enact- 
ment of this bill, but we are not given 
an opportunity to study their reports. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my interest 
in holding the line on prices, I urge de- 
feat of H. R. 11056 in its present form. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Decuments, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, tithe 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeging 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, wh: . 
presented to either House, shall be referied 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 










































Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on atomic energy indemnity. 


House debated debt limit increase bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14772-14809 


Bills Introduced: 9 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 


duced, as follows: S. 4229-4237; and S. Res. 356. - 
Page 14774 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 781, to make retirement benefits available to 
certain persons who rendered active Federal service 
during the Korean conflict (S. Rept. 2188) ; 

S. 4232, to extend the Mexican Farm Labor Program 
for 1 year (S. Rept. 2189) ; 

H. Con. Res. 295, favoring the establishment of a 
Hall of Fame for Agriculture (S. Rept. 2190) ; 

S. 2142, to extend restrictions on imported products to 
include specific citrus fruits, with amendments (S. Rept. 
2191); 

S. 3333, to facilitate insured loans for farm ownership 
and soil and water conservation (S. Rept. 2192); 

H. R. 11800, relative to conveyance of certain U. S. 
lands to the city of Clifton, N. J. (S. Rept. 2193); 

H. R: 6542, authorizing conveyance of certain land in 
Wyoming to the town of Dayton, Wyo. (S. Rept. 2194) ; 

S. 4151, to establish uniform provisions for transfer of 
acreage allotments from land from which owner is dis- 
placed by agency having right of eminent domain, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2195) ; 

S. 3858, authorizing Commodity Credit Corporation 
to purchase flour and cornmeal and donating same for 
certain domestic and foreign purposes (S. Rept. 2196) ; 

H. R. 7466, to provide for the establishment of a 
facility of the Vicksburg National Historical Park, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2197); 

S. 3648, authorizing construction of the Navajo Indian 
irrigation and San Juan-Chama projects, New Mexico, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2198) ; 

S. 2658, to amend the Merchant Marine Act so as to 
encourage construction of vessels and maintenance of 
shipyards, with amendments (S. Rept. 2199)—referred 
to Committee on Finance; 

S. J. Res. 188, a private bill (S. Rept. 2200); 

S. 3224, to improve opportunities for small-business 
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concerns to obtain a fair proportion of Government pur. 
chases and contracts, with amendments (S. Rept. 2201); 
S. 1887, authorizing construction of San Luis unit of 


the Central Valley project, California, with amend.~ 


ments (S. Rept. 2202); 

S. 3534, authorizing conveyance of certain lands at 
Fort Crowder Military Reservation to the city of Neo 
sho, Mo. (S. Rept. 2203); 

H. R. 13192, fiscal 1959 appropriations for mutual 
security, with amendments (S. Rept. 2204); 

H. R. 6894, amending the Tariff Act of 1930 relative 
to unmanufactured mica and mica films and splittings 
(S. Rept. 2205) ; 

H. R. 11346, to include Massachusetts among the 
States which may divide their retirement systems into 
two parts—employees desiring social-security coverage 
and employees not desiring such coverage, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2206); and 

S. 654, to authorize the enforcement of State statutes 
prescribing criminal penalties for subversive activities 
with amendment (no written report). Page 14773 


Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were 
referred to appropriate committees. _ pages 14772, 14839 


Bills Placed on Calendar: Two House-passed bills 
as follows, were ordered to be placed on calendar: 
H. R. 4142, relative to construction of a bridge acros 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
H. R. 11581, relating to poisoned seed wheat. 

Pages 14772, 14839 


Vessels—Alaska: Senate disagreed to House amend: | 
ment to S. 1798, regarding certain vessels carrying ° 


freight for hire on inland waters between Alaska aid 
Washington, asked for conferéfice with Houst, and 





appointed as conferees Senators Magnuson, Pastor » 


Lausche, Butler, and Cotton. Poge 14787 


Federal Aviation Agency: Senate disagreed to Hout” 
amendments to S. 3880, to establish an independéit 
Federal aviation agency to regulate effectively the us 
of airspace over the U. S.; agreed to hold conferent: 
requested by House and appointed as conferees Senate 
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The Condition of the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
entitled “While Many Railroads Slash 
Service, Mopac Courts Riders Harder,” 
published in the July 31,issue of the 
Wall Street Journal. The article exem- 
plifies what leadership and the manage- 
ment of a railroad can accomplish if they 
will aggressively endeavor to improve 
their services and lower their rates, in 
such a fashion that they will attract 
passengers and business. 

I should like to add my personal com- 
mendation to Mr. Russell L: Dearmont, 
president of the Missouri Pacific, who, in 
endeavoring to meet the challenge which 
all railroads face, is showing what can be 
done through lower rates and through 
public service. - 

I should like to quote from the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the article, which 
read: 

What does Mopac’s crew think of all this? 
Chat with Thrift-T-Sleeper porter Robert D. 
Steward, who makes his home in St. Louis and 
who's been working on the railroad for 29 
years: “I think these economy moves are the 
only answer to the trains’ problem. We've 





_ got to get the people back on the trains and 


this looks like the way to do it. 

“Tips? Tips from people who ride the 
Thrift-T-Sleeper are smaller, yes. Smaller to 
nothing,” Mr. Steward says. “That’s okay 
with me. If it weren’t for this economy car, 
Twouldn’t be working.” j 

James Mathews, secretary of the Dining 
Car Employees, Local 354, in St. Louis, says, 
“We've had no complaints from our members 
on the Mopac. The men have been very 
grateful that the road has made a firm at- 
tempt to increase its business—more work 
and more security on the job.” 

Mr. Mathews estimates that since January 
1 about 30 men who hadn’t been working are 


now employed in Mopac meal cars because of 
business, $s 


Mr. President, I believe that demon- 
that even the brotherhoods are 

greatly concerned with whether the rail- 
Toads can operate successfully, because 
oe they do not operate, obviously, men. 
. their jobs, there is no security, there 
t in pensions, and there are 
the ips. Ade Ambortent Sain is to have 
tly and econom- 

ically and with vigor, so that jobs will be 
for the men who work on them. 

no objection, the article 


was 
as follenre °° be Printed in the Recon, 


Appendix 


Write Many Rarroaps SiasH SERVICE, 
Morac Courts Rivers Harper-——LINE 
Wuackns Fares, Spruces SERVICE, REPORTS 
Ir Pays Orr In INCREASED TRAFFIC—OTHERS 
MEET ON FarEs TODAY 


(By Roger B. Rowand) 


ApoaRD THE CoLoraDO EaciE.—This sleek 
Missouri Pacific streamliner, scooting across 
the countryside toward Denver, has one fea- 
ture that distinguishes it from many Ameri- 
can passenger trains: It’s full of passengers. 

While mounting passenger losses are lead- 
ing many railroads to slash service, the 
Mopac is speeding full throttle in the oppo- 
site direction. For the past several months, 
the road has been slashing fares, offering 
cut-rate sleeping accommodations, sprucing 
up service and dishing out low-cost meals to 
coach passengers. 

This fully loaded Eagle is one symbol of the 
early success of the Mopac campaign. Mo- 
pac is pulling passengers from competing 
railroads, buses and even airlines in its mid- 
America area. 


RAILMEN ASSEMBLE 


Its example is at least partly responsible 
for a meeting in Chicago today; representa- 
tives of 80 railroads are assembling there to 
consider revision of passenger fare schedules. 
A likely result: A one-fare system, which 
would toss out the present differential be- 
tween first-class and coach ticket prices. 
Mopac already has taken this step on 
several sections of its line; passengers, of 
course, still pay extra for sleeping accommo- 
dations. 

Rail officials are quick to admit the Mo- 
pac program has given them something 
to think about. After recounting lower 
June passenger revenues, an official of the 
Wabash Railroad says, “The Mopac’s hurt- 
ing us.” The Wabash and the Missouri Pa- 
cific compete directly in some areas. 

“We're giving it a real try, not just a lick 
and a promise,” says the Mopac’s silver- 
haired president, Russel L. Dearmont. His 
eventual goal: To make the Mopac’s passen- 
ger operation self-sustaining. 


LIMITING THE LOSS 


For this recession year, however, Mr. Dear- 
mont hopes only to hold the size of his road’s 
passenger deficit to about last year’s $17 mil- 
lion level. “As a result of our program,” he 
says, “passenger business this year will be 
hurt less by generally adverse business con- 
ditions than it would have been.” 

Overall passenger figures for the road so 
far are of little significance, since the pas- 
senger-boosting program is so new and has 
been initiated piecemeal on various sec- 
tions. of the line. But the results of some 
of these early moves have been dramatic 
enough to encourage Mopac officials to push 
ahead. 

In May, for example, Mopac cut the round- 
trip coach fare on its Houston-to-Brownsville, 
Tex., run to $15.78 from $20.10 and its first- 
class fare to the same figure from $28.45. 
Pullman charges were cut as much as 43 
percent. The result: In the first month 
passenger revenues jumped around 20 per- 
cent above a year earlier. And the gains 
are contiruing. 

The size of the railroads’ passenger prob- 
fem has been growing steadily. Last year, 
United States railroads reported a $723,- 


500,000 deficit on passenger operations, up 
from $696,900,000 in 1956. This year, despite 
a good deal-of strenuous cost cutting, the 
total loss may run even higher. Such losses, 
of course, are figured on the basis required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Some rail critics charge this results in in- 
flated figures. The ICC, for example, re- 
quires railroads to allot part of their track 
maintenance costs to their passenger di- 
visions; these costs would continue, the 
critics point out, even if the railroads 
abandoned all passenger service. 


REVENUES FALL 


Passenger revenues last year totaled $1.2 
billion, down 3.5 percent from 1956, and 
this figure also seems sure to be even lower 
this year. Last year’s figure was down one- 
third from the record high reached in the 
World War II year of 1944. 

In an effort to trim operating costs, most 
railroads over the past year or so have been 
eliminating the heaviest money losers among 
their passenger trains. 

The Pennsylvania, the Nation’s largest pas- 
senger-carrying road, dropped 36 intercity 
trains from its schedules in 1957, and has 
dropped 11 so far this year. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy’s trains traveled 8 per- 
cent fewer miles in the first 5 months of 
this year than they had a year earlier, re- 
flecting the elimination of some trains; the 
road admits the cuts are at least partly 
responsible for a 9 percent year-to-year drop 
in passenger revenues in that period. 

The Mopac, by contrast, dropped no trains 
in 1957 and none so far this year. Nor is 
it now seeking to drop any trains. 


LIMITING OUTLAYS 


Mopac officials are quick to admit that 
their efforts to boost passenger revenues are 
limited almost solely to plans that require 
little or no added outlay of the railroad’s 
cash on new equipment. 

Typical of such cost-conscious efforts is 
the Thrift-T-Sleeper. There is one here on 
the Colorado Eagle as it travels from St. 
Louis to Denver. It is an old but recondi- 
tioned Pullman car. For a relatively small 
additional charge, a passenger who pays the 
equivalent of coach fare can get sleeping 
accommodations. The charges on this run: 
Upper berth, $2.50; lower, $6; bedroom, $12; 
drawing room, $15. Comparable costs on a 


standard Pullman: Upper, $8.65; lower, 
$11.45; bedroom, $21.70; drawing room, 
$38.35. 


Mopac officials believe the Thrift-T-Sleep- 
ers primarily attract passengers who other- 
wise would ride in the coaches. R. J. 
McDermott, general passenger traffic man- 
ager, says the railroad last month carried 
about the same number of regular Pullman 
passengers that it did a year earlier. “The 
Thrift-T-Sleeper business,” he says with 
conviction, “is plus business.” 

Since July 10, the railroad has been honor- 
ing coach tickets in regular Pullmans be- 
tween Little Rock and New Orleans and be- 
tween New Orleans and Houston. Passen- 
gers still must pay Pullman fares, and the 
latter have not been changed on these runs. 
But the passenger saves the difference be- 
tween the cost of a coach ticket and a first- 
class ticket. 

An innovation now offered on many Mopac 
trains is the travel tray, a low-cost meal 
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served to travelers at their seats or, as on this 
Colorado Eagle, in a “coach diner,” a car 
without the frills, linen, and service of a 
regular diner. 

These Mopac meals are served in compart- 
mentalized trays. A typical dinner: Salis- 
bury steak with mushroom sauce, creamed 
corn, mashed potatoes, bread, butter, sliced 
peaches, and choice of coffee, tea, or milk. 
The price: $1. The same meal on a regular 
Mopac diner would cost $2.35. 

In January, the first month the travel 
trays were offered on the Colorado Eagle, 
dining-car crews served 427. Last month, 
the total jumped to 3,372. 

Other railroads, to be sure, have been 
offering_cutrate meals, but few have gone 
as far as the Mopac. Few, for example, are 
even considering serving full meals at coach 
seats. 

Pillows rented aboard the train have long 
been the coach passenger’s chief defense 
against stiff neck and insomnia. The Mopac 
in May cut the pillow rental fee from 35 
cents to 25 cents in another move to en- 
courage passenger travel. 

Reduced coach fares have been given to 
large parties traveling in groups for years, 
but ticket sellers on most lines have had 
to contend with varying rates for many dif- 
ferent definitions of what constitutes a group. 
For instance, there is a student fare, a civic- 
group fare, and an excursion fare. Mopac 
says it resolved this situation in March for 
its harried ticket force by establishing one 
uniform schedule of reduced fares for groups. 

What does Mopac’s crew think of all this? 
Chat with Trift-T-Sleeper Porter Robert D. 
Steward, who makes him home in St. Louis 
and who's been working on the railroad for 
29 years: “I think these economy moves are 
the only answer to the trains’ problem. 
We've got to get the people back on the 
trains and this looks like the way to do it.” 

“Tips? Tips from people who ride the 
Trift-T-Sleeper are smaller, yes. Smaller to 
nothing,” Mr. Steward says. ‘“That’s O. K. 
with me. If it weren't for this economy car, 
I wouldn’t be working.” 

James Mathews, secretary of the Dining 
Car Employees, Local 354, in St. Louis, says, 
“We've had no complaints from our mem- 
bers on the Mopac. The men have been 
very grateful that the road has made a firm 
attempt to increase its business—more work 
and more security on the job.” 

Mr. Mathews estimates that since Janu- 
ary 1 about 30 men who hadn't beep working 
are now employed in Mopac meal cars be- 
cause of increased business. 





Private Nursing Homes—A Shameful 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has already passed its omnibus 
housing bill and I am hopeful that the 
House of Representatives will soon ap- 
prove such legislation. 

There aré many provisions of the 
omnibus housing bill that are desper- 
ately needed. I am confident that we 
shall pass a housing bill before the end 
of this Congress and I am hopeful that 
the President will approve it. 

One of the more important provisions 
of the bill is one of the least publicized. 
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However, it is designed to fill a need that 
has become critical. I refer to the pro- 
vision authorizing FHA insurance on 
loans to proprietary nursing homes. ~ 

The Evening Star in an excellent 
editorial entitled “Shameful Situation,” 
which appeared in its August 5 edition, 
points out the serious need for proprie- 
tary nursing homes in the District of 
Columbia. This is exemplary of a na- 
tionwide situation. 

Mr. President, I believe that we too 
often overlook the fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people, pri- 
marily elderly people, who live perma- 
nently in these nursing homes. The 
homes constitute a very grave national 
housing problem and a national need. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 5, 1958] 
SHAMEFUL SITUATION 


The appalling conditions revealed by a Dis- 
trict Medical Society survey of private nurs- 
ing homes call for strong corrective measures 
by public and private agencies. Although 
an investigating committee agreed that no 
immediate solution could be suggested, the 
situation as described in the report to the 
society is such as to warrant a prompt, con- 
certed effort by District authorities and other 
groups and individuals to improve condi- 
tions. 

The problem is complicated by the short- 
age of facilities to care for the aged and 
chronically ailing in the Washington area. 
Badly operated homes can be and have been 
closed by health, fire, or building inspec- 
tors—but inevitably great difficulty is en- 
countered in finding other quarters for the 
displaced patients. The District’s Home for 
Aged at Blue Plains is filled to capacity 
and has a waiting Jist. And District General 
Hospital cannot accommodate all the 
patients still confined in nursing homes con- 
sidered by health experts to have serious 
shortcomings. 

According to the committee of doctors, 
some of these homes are dirty, gloomy, un- 
safe, inadequately staffed, and carelessly run. 
Equipment is insanitary, food poor, and su- 
pervision virtually lacking in the more de- 
plorable homes. Yet they continue to 
operate—with or without licenses. Why? 
Because, according to Health Office Finucane 
and other officials, there is just no place to 
send the patients if, as the inspectors often 
recommend, the places were ordered closed. 

Dr. Finucane, welfare officials, and others 
are properly concerned about this dilemma 
and apparently are doing what they can to 
solve it. But they need a lot of help from 
the community. They have enlisted the aid 
of the District Health and Welfare Council 
in a citywide survey to find families which 
would be willing to take care of 1 or 2 
aged or infirm persons. For patients unable 
to pay, the Welfare Department will con- 
tribute up to $110-a month for such care. 
This plan is modeled after the foster home 
program for children. The Jewish Social 
Service Agency already has such a program 
under consideration. Other organizations 
could help to relieve the nursing home situ- 
ation by similar efforts to enlist public co- 
operation. 

Officials say the trouble centers in the 
proprietary type of nursing homes—those 
run for profit. The nonprofit homes, usually 
operated by churches or other organizations, 
are not a problem. The nonprofit homes, 
incidentally, are eligible for Federal building 
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and improvement funds, un 

Burton Act. The proprietary homes Hill. 
ever, cannot receive such Federa] aid, hows 
of the profit-making homes are wel] 
and above criticism—and their fees 
from $300 to $400 a month and up, 
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patients cannot afford to pay such fees, 
ever. And the lower the charge, the 
the shortcomings. 

District authorities say that the 
the faulty homes have been denied 
It was implied that others would be 
if the affected patients could be moved 
where. It is evident, therefore, that 
governmental and community 
cerned, with this problem ought to a 
its efforts to find suitable places for as 
victims of these bad conditions ag 
And the offending nursing homes 
be shut down at the earliest practicable date, 
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Proposed Retirement of the United States 
From the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Get Out of the U. N.” from the 
Indianapolis Star of August 2, 1958, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: ’ 

Ger OUT oFr THE U. N, 


The United Nations has never done the 
United States any good. The U. N. has 
served communism well in the past, it serves 
communism even better today, The past 
should have prepared us for the present, 
when we are being pushed toward a summit 
meeting that could not be held at a wore . 
time nor under more adverse conditions, 


United Nations defenders claim Korea a 
a star in the U. N. crown. But what are the 
facts? The United States acted on its own 
to send troops into Korea when the Oom- 
munists swept south. Had it not been that 
the Soviet Union was then temporarily hoy- 
cotting the Security Council, the U. §. would 
not even have given belated sanction 
our act. Having done so, however, it exerted 
every pressure at its command to deny w 
victory—and succeeded. We were more 
thoughtful to preserve the United Nations 
than we were to defend liberty, so North 
Korea is a Communist slave state, 

So it has gone. The U.N. has scrupulously 
avoided any action to drive the Kremlin out 
of East Germany. Half of Vietnam 
to the Communists, with U. N. approval 
The utter shame to the U..N. and to us @ 
account of Hungary is too fresh to nee 
review. India seized Kashmir, and the U.¥. 
did nothing. A million refugees ed ob 
the Palestine borders, and the U. 1 j 
not even talk of settling their . : 
found Algeria too hot to handle. 

Today United States troops are in Leal = 
and British troops are in Jordan, ri 
it was through no act of the U 
tions that they went there. The U. 
not send them. Neither did it st 















it disapproved. tselt pr 
paring a stage upon which the United StaX 3 
can play no other role than that of fool and 

villain. a ee 
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ne’ tion could scarcely be more ri- 
— eho U. N. in the person of Ham- 
is trying to arrange @ meeting we 
want, but which Khrushchev wants. 
And what prevents us from saying we do 
not want it? Our official dedication to the 
that the U. N. must be preserved, 
even if all else goes by the wayside. So here 
weare trying to use the U. N. to prevent 
something the U. N. wants to bring about. 
If es can bring it off, he rates an im- 
mediate position in the magicians’ hall of 
vies U. N. complicates and hamstrings 
U. §. foreign policy. In fact, it makes a 
sensible foreign policy impossible, because 
py slavish devotion to the U. N., we let 
everybody but Americans formulate our 
policies. The world is not better off because 
we do this. It is worse off. Ask the people 
in North Korea, ask them in Hungary, ask 
them in the Middle East. They will tell you 
the United Nations holds no hope of freedom 
for the world, not unless it changes its ways. 


There is not much chance it will change. 


The realistic alternative is to get out of 
the United Nations and start running our 


own affairs again. 





Tennessee Valley Authority Financing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Good News for Friends of TVA,” 
published in the Louisville Courier 
Journal of August 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Goop NEws FoR FRIENDS OF TVA 


The House Public Works Committee has 
approved the bill giving TVA authority to 
finance its future operations by issuing reve- 
nue bonds to be retired from-power revenues, 
and if it can get past the Rules Committee 
it should become law before Congress ad- 
journs. This is good news. The self-financ- 
ing measure is a fair one, and it’s been a long 
time coming. 

The fight for the bill by Senator Jonn 

CooPer was, of course, gratif 
to friends of TVA, including the ach 
Kentuckians in the 26 counties that get 
Power from the agency. But perhaps- the 
most encouraging note in the battle came 
from the TVA Board of Directors. The Board 
is composed of 3 men, 2 of whom have worried 
TVA supporters by their apparent anti-TVA 
attitud » and valley citizens were under- 
standably worried about the stand these men 
Would take toward the self-financing bill. 
must feel better today, for during 
committee hearings on the bill, the Board 
sent a wire, expressing the unanimous sup- 
of the Board for the Kerr-Cooper bill 
Sees an Senate, without any 
en at the Bureau of the 
the Eisenhower administration, or 
of TVA have been seeking. 
most significant development. It 
that the men who direct the opera- 
TVA have, at least in this instance, 
with the anti-TVA forces “around 
Eisenhower and with the private- 
lobby whose influence has seemed so 
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powerful in TVA headquarters in recent 
years. It indicates that the men in charge 
have recognized their responsibility, and have 
decided to run TVA rather than run it down. 
If this be true; as it seems to be, it will be 
the best news the friends of TVA could have. 





A Farmer’s View of Farming: It Is a 
Good Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when one 
of South Dakota’s leading publishers, 
Ted Burges, went on vacation, he opened 
his personal editorial column to several 
of the prominent residents of the com- 
munity. Ted Burges publishes the Clear 
Lake Courier, weekly newspaper in Clear 
Lake, S. Dak. His action in presenting 
this new feature is typical of his activities 
as an editor, for his newspaper has been 
the recipient of several awards for out- 
standing newspaper achievement, and he 
also has been honored by his fellow pub- 
lishers, holding the office of president of 
the South Dakota Press Association a 
number of years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
the article entitled “The Farmer Today,” 
written by John Gauger, of Clear Lake, 
S. Dak. Mr. Gauger is one of many out- 
standing farm operators in Deuel County, 
and provides us with an interesting re- 
port and valuable insight concerning the 
role of the American farmer in our com- 
plex society. Too often, in the hectic 
rush of modern life, we view man as a 
seeker after only material things, who 
hungers after the almighty dollar. Iam 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues this fine article, pointing out 
so splendidly thé contrast that is often 
found in our “men of the soil,” who 
demonstrate frequently the proper per- 
spective in which they place their evalua- 
tion of the materialistic and that which 
is spiritual. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FARMER TODAY 


(By John Gauger) 

When asked by the editor, Ted Burges, to 
act as a fill-in, in the editor column and to 
choose my own subject, I finally thought a 
farmer should present a subject along farm 
lines. 

Farming is one of the oldest and most 
necessary occupations of mankind. It is 
perhaps the most important, also, in the eco- 
nomic welfare of a nation. Without the 
production of foods in this day and age, 
mankind could not exist. 

Early pioneers of this and other Great 
Plains areas of the Nation settled as home- 
steaders to supply the necessities of life for 
their families and perhaps little did they 
realize that some day all the possible agri- 
cultural land would be used to supply food- 
oe for humanity and become agricultural 
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Great changes have taken place in agri- 
culture in the past decade. It has grown 
from a small family venture for existence 
to an industry which now, directly or in- 
directly, employs more labor than any other 
industry. As agriculture moved across the 
Nation, the whole Nation moved with it, 
making necessary the building of railroads 
and highways, machinery to erect such 
roads, employed many men to manufacture 
and erect. As necessity to produce more 
crops, new methods and more economical 
methods spurred man on to inventions to 
accomplish this purpose, the results our 
modern methods and machinery. Then 
came the depleting of soils even in our fer- 
tile fields that early farmers thought in- 
exhaustible and man again found a new in- 
dustry in the production of fertilizer, each 
of these employed more people. Farmers 
also, because of their necessity to travel the 
highways and transport crops and stock, buy 
their share of cars. and trucks. Now the 
call for water to increase production war- 
rants irrigation systems. Although farmers 
may not wish Government assistance to 
control and distribute our crops and stock, 
it, too, becomes a national problem and em- 
ploys people everywhere. I could go on tell- 
ing the importance of agriculture nationally. 

What qualifies a farmer and cattleman 
today? These qualifications have certainly 
changed. From an uneducated to a highly 
skilled all around efficient people. He must 
have certain personal qualifications, above 
all he must have faith in God to reward his 
labors in the production of crops as he has 
no control of the forces of nature. He must 
be a trusting soul that all other industries 
are charging a fair price for the things he 
buys. He must trust the buyer of his prod- 
ucts that he is giving him fair weights and 
tests. 

The farmer today must be a mechanic and 
able to study efficiency of machinery he op- 
erates. He must be a stockman, a veteri- 
nary, milkmaid, showman, and seller of his 
products and stock. 

He must be strong in mind and body to 
stand the long hours of toil in rush seasons. 

He, too, must take his place in community 
affairs and education. Also today he must 
be a bookkeeper and stenographer [unless 
he marries a bookkeeping wife], because the 
day of just living is past. The tax collec- 
tor is ever on his trail today. He also must 
have finances or credit to set himself up in 
an efficient farm operation. If you don’t 
think so you’d better sit down and study the 
situation. 

Why do farmers continue to farm? I 
think it a most honorable profession. We 
like the wide open spaces, the variety in our 
daily work, the people we come in contact 
with. The work with nature in a big way 
as we till the soil and watch nature unfold 
its handiwork. The satisfaction one has as 
he leaves a well-tilled field at the end of the 
day. I like the dust, dirt, and grime as we 
harvest the crops and come home at night 
and the satisfaction that comes as we clean 
up ‘for the night, feeling we have accom- 
plished something at the end of the day. 

The breeding and improving of livestock 
has no end of interest as we watch the 
gangly young things take their first steps 
and develop according to our plans. 

I like the privacy we can experience at 
our choosing, or the visits to the cities and 
towns. Or the pleasure we have in showing 
what we have accomplished to our friends 
and neighbors from near and far. 

Farming is a good life and with our mod- 
ern farm homes of today even the farm 
wife can enjoy every convenience of our city 
friends and have the pleasure of constant 
companionship and a place to rear the fam- 
ily with nature. What more can we ask in 
life? 
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Recession Lesson—Government Aids 
Find United States Economy Can Re- 
bound Without Big Federal Hypo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of August 6, 1958, 
under the heading “Government Aids 
Find United States Economy Can Re- 
bound Without Big Federal Hypo.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RECESSION LESSON—GOVERNMENT AIDS FIND 

UnITep States Economy CAN REBOUND 

WiTrHovut Bic FreperaL Hypo ° 


(By John A. Grimes) 


V7ASHINGTON.—The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has relearned a new set of economic 
lessons from the recession they believe hit 
bottom back in the spring. 

The ‘biggest, or at least the most specific, 
lesson is that taxes don’t necessarily have to 
be cut every time business suffers a setback. 
The second lesson is that the economy has 
the basic strength to absorb a severe jolt 
without sliding into a depression, and right 
itself without the need for large-scale Gov- 
ernment tinkering at the controls. 

Administration officials now date the low 
point of the recession as coming as early as 
April, and see no present probability of a 
relapse. Indeed, the bottom was reached— 
if in fact it was—somewhat earlier than had 
generally been expected. And the pace of 
the comeback up to now, while not dramatic, 
has been a pleasant surprise. 


EASED CREDIT 


This is not to say the Government sat back 
and let the business slump burn itself out. 

The administration, pushed by Congress, 
poured money into housing and made the 
terms to home buyers easier. it stepped up 
the placement of defense contracts, and 
speeded up Federal buying of supplies and 
services. Tlie Federal Reserve Board, in com- 
parison with past actions, eased off rapidly 
on credit. 

And despite the so-called antirecession 
steps it did take, the Government did not 
move nearly as far in this direction as many 
lawmakers and others wanted it to. Just a 
short time ago, Democratic lawmakers were 
drawing up schemes to pump billions into a 
massive public-works program. Some frank- 
ly labeled it a WPA-type approach, covering 
everything from town sewers to huge dams. 
Faster spending by the administration was 
urged on military and civilian programs al- 
ready underway. Lawmakers and others 
kept up a running fire on the Federal Re- 
serve for not freeing more billions in-credit. 
Tax cuts ranging from $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion were demanded. 

The administration’s firm and successful 
stand against a general tax reduction seemed 
to be in defiance of established economic 
theory that taxes should be lowered in the 
face of a business decline. 

Strangely, the Eisenhower administration 
itself embraced and helped perpetuate this 
tax cut theory. In 1955, the President’s eco- 
nomic report credited the tax reductions of 
1954 with helping to end the 1953-54 reces- 
sion. When the 1957-58 business slide got 
seriously underway, the theory that taxes 
should be cut in a period of falling business 
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activity was presented as a necessary step 
if the recession was to be halted short of a 
possible depression. , 

This view came from all sides, both in and 
out of Government. Government econ- 
omists at the working level were almost 
unanimous in favor of a reduction. Former 
President Truman and Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer chief of President Eisenhower’s Council 
of Ecoonmic Advisers, both urged a sizable 
tax reduction before it was too late. The 
issue finally split the President’s official 
family, with such high officials as Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon, Labor Secretary Mitchell and 
others lining up in favor of the cuts. 

Even those who had their doubts about how 
much good a tax cut would do were saying 
privately that the next big step the admin- 
istration took would be to push for tax 
reduction. But this step was headed off by 
Treasury Secretary Anderson who, more than 
any other official, influenced the President 
against it on the grounds it would deepen 
the Federal deficits and add to inflationary 
problems in later years. 

Mr. Anderson’s master stroke in opposi- 
tion to the tax-cut pressure was a unique 
alliance with Speaker Sam RaYBURN and Sen- 
ate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON which, 
in effect, put the lid on the move. 

“Had we cut taxes this winter or spring,” 
one top Official now asserts, “there’s no doubt 
that step would have gotten full credit for 
ending the recession.” 

Instead, administration policymakers are 
citing the lack of a tax cut as proof that taxes 
don’t néed to be cut for the economy to work 
its way out of a recession. 

“If there’s one thing this recession has 
taught us,” flatly asserts one high official 
who was inclined toward a tax cut, “it’s that 
you can hold back on a tax cut and not wind 
up looking like an irresponsible boob.” 

Officials don’t contend that the antireces- 
sion steps that were taken turned the reces- 
sion around. But they do claim that what 
the administration did not do during the 
business setback was perhaps more impor- 
tant than what it did do. These policy- 
makers cite the record of the recession as 
evidence that the basic strength of the econ- 
omy was the main factor in bringing the 
slump to a halt. 

DOWNWARD FORCES FIZZLED 


“Looking back,” claims one White House 
adviser, “it was largely a matter of some of 
the downward forces just fizzling out.” An- 
other gives credit to the fact that consumers 
kept up a relatively heavy rate of spending 
all through the détline.. In short, policy- 
makers now contend that what turned the 
recession around was not what the Govern- 
ment did. Instead, they argue, the recov- 
ery has resulted from the private decisions 
of millions of businessmen and consumers. 

Old lessons—particularly those relating to 
tax cuts and public works—die hard. But 
the lessons from the 1957-58 recession have 
provided some fresh ammunition for those 
who, like Mr. Anderson, believe the Govern- 
ment should tefrain from rushing off in all 
directions. 





American Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Président, edi- 
torial comment continues to pour in from 
across the Nation concerning American 
policy in the Middle East. One of the 
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most thoughtful and constructive yet 
provocative editorials I have read to date 
appeared in the Huronite and Daily 
Plainsman of Huron, 8. Dak. The editor 
and publisher of that fine daily news- 
paper is Mr. Robert D. Lusk. The 

has laid down clear criteria and 

ards for the development of a Middie 
East policy. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi. 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AcTION FaLLs SHORT OF MINIMUM SranpAnps 

By sending United States military units 
into Lebanon, Secretary of State Dulles as. 
sumed a posture of boldness and firmness in 
a sudden, even precipitate, action, 

And in so doing he risked global war, along 
with embarrassments, harassments, frustra. 
tions, and other less important consequences, 

Boldness and firmness are desirable in 
American diplomacy and so is the Willingness 
to take risks. 

And the United States long has needed a 
more farsighted, less vacillating Pelicy for 
dealing with its problems throughout the 
world. 

However, boldness is not brashness; firm. + 
ness is not bullheadedness; the willingness to 
take risks is not foolhardiness. : 

Any bold new foreign policy must be pred- 
icated on a carefully considered 
program which follows a coherent line of 
reasoning to an obtainable goal, 

Furthermore, any new. policy should be 
based on a set of principles which is con- 
sistent with the historic moral position of 
the Nation. Any bold new policy should be 
undertaken only with proper justification 
and preparation beforehand. $ 

Then there is the matter of risks. 

Risks always are necessary but they should 
be considered risks, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions as they actually 
exist. 

Finally, the risks undertaken should be in 
proportion to the importance of the goal 
sought and/or the issue at stake. 

When measured against these criteria, 
Dulles’ bold new policy—if that is what his 
action in Lebanon is—has fallen far below 
the minimum standards which this great 
Nation should insist on being observed by 
its Secretary of State. 





The Case of Paul Bang-Jensen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER — 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, 1 at — 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “These Are Americans?” from 
the Indianapolis Star of August 3,190) 

There being no objection, the ed 
torial was ordered to be printed in ti 
Recorp, as follows: 

. ‘Tress ARE AMERICANS? 

The Honorable James J. Wadswe 
uty United States representative to 
has issued a aoe on es pase 
ne N. job cniete for refusing to: 
@ list of names of Hungarian : 
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testified before the U. N. Hungarian 


. ess. He promised not to disclose the 
names to anyone because many would not 


nless assured that only he would 
nave their names. He was never asked for 
the list until more than 4 months after the 
report was issued condemning the Soviet 


testify U 


Scaewerth's statement repeats what Am- 
passador Lodge said in part. He says there 
was no reason not to trust Hammarskjold and 
nis secretariat to keep the names secret. He 
says the list has been burned anyway. And 
he says that the United States cannot inter- 
fere because this is an internal matter for 
the U. N. Secretariat. But worse, he goes on 
to say, “I believe that Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
letter shows that he was fully justified in dis- 
missing Mr. Bang-Jensen.” 

This is almost incredible. If we did not 
know that Lodge and Wadsworth were Amer- 
jeans we would think, from what they say, 
that they came from some cooky-pushing 
embassy of one of the captive states. 

First, in answer to Wadsworth there is this 
’ ¢aet: There are hundreds of employees in 
the Secretariat from Communist countries. 
It is just plain nonsense to say that it would 
be impossible for one of them to get hold 
of these names once they were deposited in 
the Secretariat files. 

"Second, it is true that the list was burned. 

But it was burned because Bang-Jensen re- 
fused to surrender it, not because of any- 
thing the United States delegation did or 
said, If Lodge and Wadsworth had had 
their way it would not have been burned. 

Third, Bang-Jensen charges that two 
witnesses refused to testify unless assured 
that Hammarskjold himself would not see 
their names. This is a fact that ought to be 
investigated thoroughly for it indicates that 
Hammarskjold himself may be serving Com- 
munist interests. 

Fourth, Wadsworth says the affair is en- 
tirely internal and ‘he cannot interfere, The 
United States delegation has already inter- 
fered. It interfered when it demanded 
that the charges against Bang-Jensen be 
Teleased to the press, which was done. It 
again interferes when Wadsworth states that 
he approves of Hammarskjold’s action. If 
he could approve it, why would he not also 
have authority to disapprove it? . 

There is something very peculiar about all 
this evasion and pious claptrap. Here i: a 
man, Bang-Jensen, who served many years 
in responsible capacities in and out of the 
U.N., who suddenly is savagely attacked and 
fired for only one clear reason, he refused 
to surrender the names of the Hungarians 
testifying against the Soviet Union. He is 
denied due process. He is fired in violation 
of U.N. regulations. He is not allowed to see 
the evidence against him so that he can con- 
duct his own defense. He is smeared with 
the accusation, based on no evidence at all, 
that he is mentally ill. He has answered the 
charges against him and made serious accu- 
sations against the Secretariat which he says 
the documents in the Secretariat will prove. 
Yet the United States delegation to the U.N. 
Supports his dismissal, refuses to distribute 
his answer, but does distribute the charges 
hee: and ignores all of the ifreg- 

smears invol 
Upon him. ved in the attacks 
wn kind of people do we have represent- 
- 7 States in the United Nations, 
+“ ¢ Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
should find out. There is something 
very wrong, something very dark and sus- 
Pictous ot = aberrant conduct of 
resentatives in this matter. 
Certainly Americans expect something dif- 


ferent from those who are supposed to repre- 


sent them in th 
Mr eU.N, 


: Bang-Jensen says he h N. 
opes the U. N. 
will conduct a thorough investigation of 


everything involved in his case. ‘We are pes- 


+ 
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simistic about the chances of that when 
even the representatives of the country sup- 
posed to be devoted to fair play, common 
justice and decency fail to see the need 
for it. 

It appears that his only hope is in the 
Senate where enough of the facts can be 
brought before the eyes of the world and 
perhaps shame enough delegates from the 
free world into taking the proper action. 





Expansion of Communist Strength in 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt from 
the most recent issue of News Focus, pre- 
pared by Charles Bartlett, the editor. 

Mr. Bartilett’s penetrating report and 
analysis point to serious dangers in Vene- 
zuela. The political vacuum and Com- 
munist drift described in this article de- 
serve our most serious attention, depend- 
ent as we are on this source of oil in case 
of a shutdown in the Middle East. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DANGERS CLOSE By 

While world attention centered on the con- 
tinuing tautness of the Near East, United 
States and Latin American observers noted 
with growing concern an impressive expan- 
sion of Communist strength in the closer 
republic of Venezuela, which shocked -the 
Western Hemisphere in May with its mob 
attack on Viice President Nixon and seems 
now to many to be inviting Communist dom- 
ination. 


Such a development, if it followed the Gua- 
temala pattern, would be extremely serious. 
With Nasser emerging as a threat to the 
Near Eastern oil, Venezuela will be regarded 
as an alternate source. Some $3 billion in 
United States capital is invested in develop- 
ing the country’s oil and iron resources. 

The-Communist drift, moving in the vacu- 
um of the ouster last January of Dictator 
Perez Jiminez, was underlined last week by 
the abortion of a conservative effort, led by 
the Defense. Minister Castro Leon, to force 
the ruling junta to change its policy and 
crack down on the extreme left political 
groups. The failure of Leon’s move to catch 
fire has been interpreted as a tender of the 
strength of the Communists who are credited 
with stirring student and labor mobs against 
him. Leon was forced to take a job in Wash- 
ington on the Inter-American Defense Board. 


The country has been run since January 
by a seven-man junta headed by Rear Adm. 
Wolfgang Larrazabel and elections have been 
promised in 1959. Communists are in the 
junta and Larrazabel has declined to take 
any action against their encroachments. His 
friends say it is because. he wants to avoid 
actions of an oppressive nature and his critics 
say it is because he is running for president. 
The latter derived some comfort when he 
declared ‘Tuesday that he is not a candidate 
from a hope‘that he may now make a belated 
move 


The Communists are reported to be the 
best organized party in the nation and to be 
rapidly infiltrating the largest political group, 
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a labor party named the Accion Democratica. 
gravure press from behind the Iron Curtain, 
They are the only party with a firm program 
for the country. They now have 15 publica- 
tions, 1 with 100,000 circulation and a roto- 
and many of the government departments 
and agencies advertise in these organs. 
None of the non-Communist papers express 
opposition to the Communists and the pres- 
ent disposition of the anti-Communist ele- 
ments is far from unified. The police and 
security forces, discarded with the dictator, 
have not been reestablished. 

The problem is that the junta, reflecting 
the national satisfaction at the overthrow of 
Jiminez’ 10-year yoke seems obvious to the 
Red threat, which is felt in Washington to be 
extremely real and even imminent. 





The Tariff Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, three edi- 
torials which have appeared recently in 
the Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, 
Ind. These are entitled “Fitful Trade 
Winds,” “Let’s Be Free Again,” and 
“Still Time To Stand Up.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: . 

Firrut TRADE WINDS 


The needs of American trade require that 
Congress make a job of reviewing the tariff 
situation and the tariff policy. The difficul- 
ties with which an extension of the trade 
agreements program was accomplished in 
the present session were simply a reflection 
of the fact that there is no clear concensus 
either on where the program is taking us 
or on where we want to go. 

The pressure for protective tariffs is not 
fading away as low-tariff advocates would 
like to see it fade, because the conditions 
on which protectionist arguments rest are 
advancing rather than retreating. Ameri- 
can business seems to be firmly committed 
to persistent inflation. Growth of the Gov- 
ernment debt is the rule rather than the 
exception. The making of a labor contract 
without periodic rise in wages seems to be 
unthinkable. - Since no concerted effort is 
made to maintain a stable relationship be- 
tween the rise in wages and the rise in 
production, the result is that wages per- 
sistently rise faster than production. The 
annual rise in the wage earner’s purchasing 
power therefore is only partly satisfied by 
increased production. The rest is satisfied 
by rise in prices. 

This persistently rising price trend makes 
United States markets increasingly attrac- 
tive to goods imported from other nations. 
The higher American prices go in relation 
to foreign prices, the easier it is to sell for- 
eign’ goods in the American market. For 
the exporter, the effect is opposite. The 
higher American prices go, the harder it 
becomes to sell American goods in the: world 
markets. Congress is torn between the two. 
The greater becomes the disparity between 
American and foreign prices, the more po- 
tent is the plea of the protectionist. But 
the greater this disparity becomes, the 
greater is the volume of imports required 
to sustain a trade balance under which 
American goods can be sold abroad. 
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Government itself contributes strongly to 
the inflation. Besides the mounting debt, 
high and still rising taxes are an unmalle- 
able item in determining prices. Federal 
aid funds are used in part to bridge the un- 
favorable trade balance, but the taxes to 
sustain these expenditures help to make the 
domestic-foreign price gap wider. Which 
shall come first? Shall trade policies be 
tailored to fit the objectives of government? 
Or shall government be adapted to the re- 
quirements of trade? 

The trade-agreements program is an at- 
tempt to serve both. This is a difficult as- 
signment when the two pressures conflict. 
Consequently the program, in moving toward 
lower tariffs, has not moved toward more 
free trade—free in the sense of being un- 
hampered by restriction by various govern- 
ments. Tariff is only one method of restric- 
tion. Import quotas, export licensing, and 
currency regulations are equally effective. 
The development of a broad system of in- 
terlocking trade treaties emphasizes these 
other controls even while the level of tariffs 
has been lowered. Continuance of the pro- 
gram may bring further tariff cuts, but un- 
less there is a change in philosophy it will 
not bring a reduction of political interfer- 
ence with trade. 

Congress cannot in any case irrevocably 
delegate its tariffmaking powers to the exec- 
utive branch. The next Congress can always 
alter or cancel any such delegation. These 
other factors make long extensions of tariff- 
cutting power even less palatable to Con- 
gress. 

The sooner Congress tackles the problem 
of making its own revision of tariff policy 
and the tariff structure, the better. The 
Smoot-Hawley Act is still the basic tariff law. 
It hardly fits the mood or the circumstances 
of the present. Congress neither will nor can 
abdicate its tariff powers; it ought, therefore, 
to exercise them. In doing so it might be 
able to make the firm decisions of trade pol- 
icy which do not get made by merely ex- 
tending the Trade Agreements Act from time 
to time. 





Let’s Be FREE AGAIN 


Why are we agreeing to a summit confer- 
ence with the Soviet Union? Every Amer- 
ican knows in his heart that no lasting good, 
no workable agreements, no benefits of any 
kind to our own country can come from such 
a meeting. Why then have we agreed? 

It is odd, and frightening, to read the 
speeches and editorials throughout this once 
great Nation accepting with resignation the 
inevitable necessity for a summit meeting. 
Our allies want such a meeting, we are told. 
The neutral nations want it. The Soviet 
Union wants it. The United Nations wants 
it. Everybody wants it but America. So 
American must agree. 

As the Wall Street Journal put it, much 
to our surprise, “So we reluctantly go to the 
summit. Things being as they are, it is 
probably a better course. But plainly it is 
a chastening reminder that what we do next 
must be tempered, if not shaped, by Foreign 
Offices of other nations. 

“The fact is that, whatever it may be, we 
are no longer master of our own foreign 
policy.” 

As we go to the summit, like good little 
boys, that is the exact truth. We, the most 
powerful, the richest, the most productive 
Nation the world has ever seen are no longer 
master of our own foreign policy. How the 
mighty have fallen. And we have fallen by 
our own hand. 

But it is still possible to become our own 
masters again. It is still possible to take 
the reins of our destiny out of the hands of 
others and grasp them in our own. It will 
take boldness and decision. 

We must do two things. First we must 
withdraw from the United Nations which 
has hung a paper rope around our necks that 
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has strangled our freedom to act in our own 
interest. Second we must begin to run our 
own foreign policy show. Let us call our 
own conferences’ with those whose destiny 
is intertwined with our own. Let us make 
our own proposals and our own plans with 
friend and enemy alike. 

If we wish to settle our affairs with the 
Arabs let us talk to them face to face with 
the cards on the table. If we wish to settle 
affairs with any nation or group of nations 
let us take them one by one and deal with 
them, keeping in mind one single principle— 
what is best for the people of the United 
States? 

We have tried the United Nations course 
and it has failed us every time, from Korea 
to Lebanon. We have tried collective 
security. Yet today our security is less than 
at any time in our history and those with 
whom we have shared collective responsi- 
bility have failed us in every crisis from 
Korea to Suez. We have put the best in- 
terests of our own people second to the in- 
terests of other peoples, pouring out our 
treasure and skill everywhere in the world 
and we have reaped only humiliation, insult, 
disrespect for our flag and our leaders. 

It is time for us to cut ourselves loose from 
those who are the masters of our foreign 
policy. It is time for America to issue an- 
other Declaration of Independence from the 
U. N. and from friends and foe alike. It is 
time to put only Americans on guard over 
America’s future and America’s present. It 
is time to acknowledge the plain truth that 
the policies we have followed year after year 
since World War II have produced nothing 
but-gains for the Soviet Union and losses for 
the United States. 

The United Nations is rapidly becoming 
the instrument of Soviet power right here 
inside our own borders. It is draining away 
our treasure and preventing us from acting 
in the interests of our own people. We 
should abandon it before it abandons us. 

Our alliances have become millstones 
around our necks preventing us from doing 
what we know is best for our country and our 
allies. We should begin to disengage our- 
selves. Our beloved America, once the hope 
and inspiration of free men everywhere, is 
becoming the docile milk cow for two-thirds 
of the world, including even our Communist 
enemies in Poland and Yugoslavia. We are 
being sucked dry and left weak by our 
foreign-aid program. And the beneficiaries 
of our largess are refusing to support us in 
any crisis, sneering at our vacillation, and in- 
sulting our emissaries. 

Cannot our United States shake itself loose 
from the coils of U. N. intrigue and en- 
tangling alliances. Can we not once again 
seek to become what we once were, the envy 
and inspiration of all men everywhere who 
love liberty and justice, honor, and peace? 

Cannot our leaders speak again in the 
thundering tones of past American heroes, 
“Damn. the torpedoes, full speed ahead,” or 
“Pedecaris alive or Rasuli dead” or “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 

Wouldn't it be fine to feel, when our. coun- 
try speaks, like W. W. Wollcott felt when he 
wrote: . 

“Iam a 100 percent American. 

“Tam, by damn, Iam.” 





Stitt Time To STanp Up 


There has been some comment on the 
humber of Congressmen and Senators 
whose terms expire this year and who are 
not seeking reelection, The number is the 
largest in contemporary times. Maybe it’s 
because Congress isn’t the ruling body it 
once was. . 

All through this session the Senate has 
had in its hopper the Jenner-Butler bill to 
undo some of the mistaken legislation which 
has been decreed by the Supreme Court. 
The bill would straighten out the authority 
of a congressional committee to ask ques- 





August 6 
tions, the authority of States enforce 
their sedition and anti-subversion lage si 
authority of school boards to enforce ~ 
subversion regulations, and the authority. 
the executive branch of the Federal * 
ernment to dismiss security risks, It woulg 
remove State bar qualifications from the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
The Jennep-Butiler bill is an 
Congress is capable of enacting the Nat 
laws, as the Constitution empowers it to 
and that it is capable of enacting the laws 
it wants enacted. It would be a rebuke to 
the Supreme Court for its invasions of the 
legislative field. 
Where is the Jenner-Butler bill? Tt sti 
reposes in the Senate, waiting for 
In a day of more forthright action, this bill 
would have been swept through both 
within weeks after it was introduced, 
There is still time for Congress to stang 
up and assert itself by passing the Jenner- 
Butler bill. There is still time for the Sen. 
ate to pass also the bill to restore to States 
the power to enforce laws in fields where 
there are Federal laws, as long as there 
no conflict with those Federal laws, This 
also is an action made necessary bya legis. 
lative decision of the Supreme Court, 
Congress, should make sure that these 
measures are enacted before it. adjourns 
By doing so it could restore some of its own 
stature. 





Kennedy-Ives Labor Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Last-Minute Union 
Reform Efforts,” written by John Her- 
ling, and published in the Washington 
Daily News of August 5, 1958. 

The editorial refers to the efforts be- 
ing made by Representative Grorce Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, and other 
Members of the House to secure the pas- 
sage of the labor reform bill. Represent- 
ative McGovern deserves the thanks of 
all in the country who are interested i 
this vital proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

LastT-MINUTE UNION RerorM EFFORTS” 
(By John Herling) 

The great story here in Washington this 
week is the staging of the last minute rescue 
of the union-management reform le I 

Last week, the union reform Db 1 
includes measures to reform certain question- 
able management practices exposed by the 
McClellan committee—was tied to the mall 
road tracks and about to be run over by the 
locomotive of congressional adjo 

This week all is changed—if not s@ 

The legislative mood has switchedfrom & 
lief that the Kennedy-Ives union-managr 
ment reform bill was about to be crunét 
to death into cautious active optimism 
the K-I bill will yet pass the House. 
Aegislative transition has been 
ing, and excites the disbelief of disilus™ 
men who count their casualties before 
occur. ‘ 

In the House, the positive, pe 
of war hero Representative GEORGE 
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Democrat, of South Dakota, a mem- 
per of the House Education and Labor Com-~- 
has helped shape the strategy of 


rescue, aided by Congressman STEWART UDALL, 


. "SAM RayBurn, veteran of 45 con- 

gressional years, has now signalled his mighty 

arm and eloquent eyebrow in behalf of the 
of the bill. 

The events leading up to the growing 
conviction that the Kennedy-Ives union- 
management reform bill will pass, after all, 

Ws: 
Der some F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
usetts, last week blasted the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American 
Retail Federation for misleading Congress 
through a series of misrepresentations as to 
the intent of the Kennedy-Ives bill. Senator 


~ ennepy charged that if the bill dies, the 


oyer groups must take the major blame. 
Chief aily of these groups, he said, is James 
R. Hoffa, president of the Teamsters Union, 
main target of the McClellan rackets in- 
yestigating committee. 

Next 4 Labor Secretary Mitchell, draw- 
ing a long needie, expressed mock surprise 
that NAM and such groups had such decisive 
influence on the Democratic Congress, especi- 
ally on Speaker RAYBURN. As for himself, 
Mr. Mitchell disclaimed any ability to per- 
suade the NAM or the Chamber of Com- 
merce to call off such attacks. He insisted 
that if the House leadership is truly in- 
terested in legislation it could get it out. 

Speaker RaysURN remarked that Mr. Mit- 
chell was becoming the politician of the 
Eisenhower administration. He added a few 
words to indicate that his attention was now 
thoroughly engaged. 

Representatives of organized labor who had 
recently been fairly inactive on the bill— 
giving prior attention to the pension and 
welfare disclosure bill—began to stir their 
stumps. Despite some misgivings about some 
language in the bill, the APL—CIO leader- 
ship has signalled all-out support for the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. Some rail unions oppose 
the bill because they prefer to operate ex- 
clusively under the Railway Labor Act. 

In the meantime, some Republicans pro- 
fess to believe that the Democrats have dug 
themselves into a pit because of the delay 
in handling the bill in the House Education 
and Labor Committee, headed by North Caro- 
ling Congressman GRAHAM BARDEN. Other 
Republicans fear opposition to bringing up 
the bill for passage would be hard to explain 
in the coming campaign. 

Mr. Raysurn has begun to maneuver the, 
House machinery into lifting the Kennedy- 
Ives bill off the tracks. Through a paralia- 
mentary device known as the suspension of 
Tules, Mr. Raysurn could signal the union- 
management reform bill to be brought before 
the House of Representatives. A two-thirds 
Vote is required. 

In that way, noses will be counted—Demo- 
cratic and Republican. The issue will then 
be made simple, the line drawn. Those who 
want union-management reform legislation 


Would vote “yes.” Those o ed would have 
to vote “no.” re 





Statehood for Alaska and, Hawaii © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
tinanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
dealing with statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘Whereas the Territory of Alaska has here- 
tofore been approved for statehood by the 
Congress of these United States; and 

Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has long 
been overlooked by Congress in receiving the 
due recognition it deserves; and 

Whereas several bills are now pending in 
Congress to give statehood to the Territory 
of Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce do hereby urge all 
action possible by Congress in giving the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii statehood 
as soon as possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Representatives and Senators of 
North Dakota in Congress. 





Internal Revenue Service Ruling on Pri- 
vate Power Company Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there was published an editgrial at- 
tacking the ruling of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that public utilities could 
not deduct as business expenses the cost 
of propaganda against public power. 
The Saturday Evening Post editorial is 
so full of errors and so lacking in under- 
standing of the facts that I felt it neces- 
sary to reply to the editor. 

What is perhaps most shocking about 
the editorial is the revelation that the 
utility advertisers and the Post itself 
have worked as a team to oppose public 
power. The Post argues that the ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service imposes 
censorship on the utilities, an obvious 
misstatement of fact, but says nothing 
about its own responsibility to bring the 
facts and various sides of an issue to the 
public’s attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and my letter of reply to the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no-objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of July 21, 
1958] “i 
SHOULD THE Power To Tax INCLUDE THE 
RicHtT To CENSOR ADVERTISING? 

Few taxpayers know the extent of the au- 
thority that has been conferred on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and even less of the 
added authority which that Bureau has 
assumed for itself by means of administrative 
rulings and regulations which Congress prob- 
ably never thought of. 

' Por example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation’s lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 

its case and defending its right to 
exist, in the face of Government-sponsored 
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competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpretation 
of one of their own regulations, which de- 
clares that money spent on advertising for 
lobbying purposes, for the promotion or de- 
feat of legislation or for the development 
or exploitation of propaganda cannot be con- 
sidered ordinary and reasonable expenses 
deductible for tax purposes. 

The victims of the most recent interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light & Power Cos. 
These companies have for many years 
sponsored institutional advertisements— 
mostly in magazines, including the Saturday 
Evening Post—which promote the wider use 
of electric power and occasionally indicate a 
preference for investor-owned utility com- 
panies as against Government-owned plants 
supported. by the taxpayers. Most of the 
advertisements indicate in some way the ad- 
vantage of being served by an independent 
power company. If this is propaganda, it 
certainly represents an attitude acceptable 
to some millions of Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
in this advertising campaign are being in- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes. As Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want in 
their advertisements. * * * They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate 
payers for their own brainwashing.” 

Of course, this does not mean that the tax- 
payers will be relieved of the cost of being 
brainwashed by TVA and public power gen- 
erally. Inasmuch as public power pays little 
in taxes and indeed is supported out of taxes, 
deductibility is a small matter. The net of 
the IRS’s ruling is that the private-utility 
industry, already forced to meet tax favori- 
ee and vast public appropriations for pub- 
ic power, must jump over another hurdle. 

Supposing that all the advertisements in 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
it is difficult to equate them with an effort 
to influence legislation, or to lobby, or, if 
propaganda is the charge, to do more than 
defend what has long been considered the 
normal way for Americans to do business. 
Surely if an electric power company may 
engage in propaganda against competitors 
who sell gas, or coal, or atomic energy, it 
ought not to be penalized for defending itself 
against competition which threatens its abil- 
ify to stay in business at all. . 

This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
power advocates, who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has a 
financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the amount received by the 
Post from these advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 
ing the lambasting we shall probably get for 
intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
statement of what such rulings can mean to 
freedom, not merely for public-utility ad- 
vertising, or even advertising in general, 
but for freedom to express any views which 
tax bureaucrats—perhaps stimulated by po- 
litical demagogs—decide to penalize. 

This is the crux of the situation. We have 
tax authorities, who are assumed to be rais- 


- ing money for public needs, undertaking to 


dictate to individuals and corporations how 
they shall carry on their businesses. 

Nor is this threat confined to public-utility 
companies. Other types of business. live in 
jeopardy from the same ukase, including one 
company which undertook to explain its side 
of a threatened strike by means of news- 
paper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income-tax 
law, this effort to censor free expression calls 
for clarification by Congress. If the people 
think American corporations and individuals 
require governmental supervision of the way 
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they state their case in open advertisements, 
the way to accomplish that desirous objec- 
tive is to pass a law—not to pass the buck to 
the Internal Revenue Service._ 


Avcust 1, 1958. 
Mr. BEN HIBBs, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Hisss: Your editorial Should the 
Power To Tax Include the Right To Censor 
Advertising? contains several misstatements 
as well as a rather fundamental misunder- 
standing of the situation upon which you 
have chosen to comment. 

In the first place, the editorial seriously 
misrepresents the purpose and content of 
the series of electric-power-company adver- 
tisements which the Internal Revenue-Serv- 
ice has found not to be chargeable as “ordi- 
nary and reasonable expenses” deductible 
for tax purposes. 

You describe the advertisements of the 
electric companies advertising program 
(ECAP) as being designed to “promote the 
wider use of electric power and occasionally 
indicate a preference for investor-owned util- 
ity companies as Government-owned plants 
supported by the taxpayers.” Actually the 
opposite is indicated by any study of this 
program: the advertisements “occasionally” 
promote the wider use of electricity. My 
authority for this statement is the Saturday 
Evening Post, which last year issued a pro- 
motion booklet reprinting some 169 ECAP 
advertisements. 

The introduction to the Saturday Evening 
Post booklet contained this explanation of 
these advertisements: “By the end of 1956, 
the Post had carried 169 ECAP advertise- 
ments—more than any other major publica- 
tion. They are reprinted here te show how 
one industry, advertising its cause consist- 
ently and persistently, has been able to help 
shift the great weight of public opinion. 
* * * ECAP advertising is designed to win 
public supoprt for the independent electric 
light and power companies. Most people 15 
years ago favored Federal public power. To- 
day, the balance has swung in favor of the 
electric companies. 

“In the August 19, 1950, issue,- the Post 
warned editorially, ‘we can’t salvage free 
enterprise without a battle.’ The adver- 
tisements which follow have been used in 
the battle along with the editorial comment 
to help turn the tide of public opinion.” 

Following the reprints of the advertise 
ments, the Saturday Evening Post booklet 
adds, “This continuing campaign by the 
Electric Light and Power Companies is clas- 
sic proof that advertising can mold public 
opinion as well as increase the sale of 
products and services.” 

Thus, the Post itself defines the purpose 
of these advertisements in such terms as “to 
help shift the great weight of public opin- 
ion”; “designed to win public support for 
the independent electric light and power 
companies”; “turn the tide of public opin- 
ion”; and “mold public opinion”. Nowhere 
did the Post mention your observation that 
the ads “promote the wider use of electric 
power.” 

Despite the disclaimer in your editorial 
about the amount of advertising involved, I 
was interested to note that the Post had 
carried more of these ads than any other 
publication. I also was shocked to find that 
“The advertisements * * * have been used 
in the battle along with the editorial com- 
ment.” I find this teaming of editorial 
commentary and advertising alarming, if not 
scandalous, whatever the “battle.” 

With the hope that this wedding of edi- 
torials and advertising does not bar discus- 
sion of issues, I want to take exception to 
several points in the editorial. 

I vigorously protest the use of the word 
“censor” in connection with the Internal 
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Revenue Service ruling relating to “propa- 
ganda” advertising. As you quoted from my 
public statement, the companies “can con- 
tinue to propagandize as much as they want 
in their advertisement * * *. They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers for their own brainwashing.” It 
seems to me that your editorial ignores the 
very great distinction between censoring— 
saying “You can't do that’—and simply 
saying that you can’t deduct it as a business 
expense and therefore a deduction from tax- 
able income. 

You also choose to ignore completely the 
important distinction between. competitive 
private enterprises—such as the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.—and the privately owned electric 
power companies which are public utilities. 
Utilities are generally held to be entitled to 
charge their ratepayers for their costs plus 
what is referred to as a reasonable rate of 
return upon their investment. When these 
costs include advertising designed in the 
Posts’ phrase, to “mold public opinion,” the 
taxpayers and ratepayers are, indeed, pay- 
ing for “their own brainwashing,” without 
having the democratic right to determine 
whether they wish to do so or not, 

To the extent that the Internal Revenue 
Service ruling encourages regulatory bodies 
to disallow propaganda advertising in util- 
ity rate basis, it will result in a desirable 
reform. 

It seems to me that the issue becomes one 
of subsidy rather than censorship. No one 
questions the right of the power companies 
to advertise their views. 

Your statement that the ruling “does not 
mean that the taxpayers will be relieved of 
the cost of being brainwashed by TVA and 
public power generally” is not only unsub- 
stantiated but, so far as I am aware, com- 
pletely inaccurate. TVA and public power 
generally do not conduct advertising cam- 
paigns denouncing the privately owned elec- 
tric companies. Most of the material issued 
by TVA and other public power agencies 
which I have seen has been in the nature 
of reporting on the conduct of public busi- 
nesses, a function which I believe we can 
agree is essential. 

In connection with references in your edi- 
torial to Government-owned plants sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, public power pays 
little in taxes and indeed is supported out of 
taxes, and tax favoritism, let me cite the 
record of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which, incidentally, is the largest taxpayer 
in my State of Tennessee. TVA pays State 
and local taxes but it does not pay Federal 
income taxes because it is owned by the 
Government, by the people of the Nation, the 
taxpayers. But before we accept the con- 
tention of the power companies’ advertise- 
ments, or even your editorial, concerning 
such matters as tax favoritism, let us look 
at the facts. 

In the first 23 years of operations, TVA’s 
power system revenues were sufficient to 
cover all of its operating expenses, depre- 
ciation, the cost of money to the Govern- 
ment and $41 million in State and local 
taxes and earned an additional $183 million 
for the Government. A private power com- 
pany in this same period would have paid the 
Government only $140 million in taxes. 
Thus, TVA’s power system, while selling elec- 
tricity at rates among the lowest in the 
Nation, made for the taxpayers $43 million, 
over and above what a private power com- 
pany would have paid in Federal taxes. 

Compare this record, if you will, with a 
recent report of the Electric Consumers In- 
formation Committee which shows that the 
private companies participating in the ECAP 
program, will receive a subsidy over a 3314- 
year period of more than $3 billion as a re- 
sult of the use of rapid amortization and 
liberalized depreciation provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (sec. 168 and similar 
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provisions of previous laws and i 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954), Pi 101, Ine we 
While I agree with the thesis at mai 
torial that Congress must continu sama B 
view the application of our tax laws, pos Lav 
not appear to be cognizant of the ‘great colc 
amount of work being done in this field the 
the Members of and particulary at | 
the members of the House of Representa. inde 
tives Committee on Ways and Means and the Fr 
Senate Finance Committee. ing 
Aceepting the premise that advertising amb 
should be regarded as a necessary business whic 
expense, deductible for tax purposes, We do tifie 
violence to our premise if we permit ap in P 
advertising to be deducted and do not pro- that 
vide against abuses. allie: 


It seems to me that mediums such 88 the Su 


Saturday Evening Post, adver Arab 
and advertisers all have an im stake tione 
in protesting abuses which jeopardige the drovt 
prestige and standards of advertising, The every 
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referred to above lists seven rules for “Howto polic 
be a successful advertiser,” including “§, Ad. tinia 
vertise truthfully and in good taste.” In my Zioni 
opinion, the ECAP ads can be shown to be small 
neither truthful nor in good taste, of a 
The Saturday Evening Post’s d two § 
of the design and intent of the ECAP adver and t 
tisements, as stated in the promotion book. the 1 
let, comfirms my belief that the ruling of the count 
Internal Revenue Service in this matter was Ins 
entirely proper and that the provisions of into 1 
the tax law under which the ruling was made sembl 
are just. ; the re 
Sincerely, . that t 
Estes KEPAUVER, pool 
an int 
f Prot 
Roots of the Middle East Crisis =» 
sudde! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS would 
OF ; UN. 1 
instinc 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER fluenc 
OF INDIANA receive 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED “— 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 \ — 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, T ast aaa 
unanimous consent to have printed ii leader, 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article vote, 
by David Lawrence, Roois of the Middle the 194 
East Crisis, which appeared recently in Republ 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. other 
There being no objection, the article oe 
was ordered to be printed in the Recom, my reoc 
as follows: ; On W 
Roots or THE Mipp.e East Crisis—Fout Rr pired a 
EVALUATION OF Pouicy Since 1914 Hm was dis 
NECESSARY TO AVERT DISASTER : Israel 
All my life I have been involved im the State of 
fate of my country and of mankind, bot diately 
greater than the fate of any individtl | totally 
amongst us. The so-called crisis in M — taken fc 
Middle East has added another dimensi@ The P 
of pain and anxiety. Peels Wholly 
I say so-called crisis because what iw which h 
occurred and drawn our country er ; that inc 
from which there is no advance but @ — tiers of 
aster and no retreat but political ‘4 3 force, 4 
is not something that happened when £m — had bee: 
ident Chamoun of Lebanon sent an i Tefugees 
matum to the United States and dan, Ey 
Eisenhower sent the Marines to Plan ha 
embattled government; nor did i” been, eve 
when the King of Jordan called on _ Made its 
to send military aid to his go ous and 
as I write, is threatening to restore _ quent p 
in Iraq, whose lawful government This in 
overthrown by a military coup. followed, 


Nor did it occur when Gamal Abdel 
seized the Suez Canal and when B® 
France and Great Britain invaded Ba” 

These are but flashes of revelavory SS” 
ning in a sky where dark clouds 
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_ (ent protector and leading supporter. 


1958 
sees rest 


for the West since World 
lt of solemn promises then 


rtunistic war reasons. 
ote eae. most notable among them 
tawrence of Arabia, raised the first anti- 
colonial revolt in the Arab world, t 
the Turkish empire with which Britain 
+ war, with the promise of freedom and 
Independence for the whole Arab world, 
me reasons of war, Britain dur- 


sa 
sn wort War I gave a contradictory but 


ambiguous promise to world Jewry (with 


ational Zionism has always iden- 

tifled sont) t0 establish a Jewish homeland 

in Palestine, zionist pleaders having argued 

that this would cause the defection to the 
of the German Jews. 


Subsequently every wartime promise to the’ 


Arabs was broken, the Arab world was parti- 
tioned and eventually the Jews in Palestine 


' grove the British out by an insurrection using 


trument of terror. 
Tue withdrawal of the British Army and 
in the spring of 1948 left the Pales- 
tinian Arabs totally unprotected against the 
Zionists who, though they constituted but a 
small minority of the population, possessed 
of a regular army in the “Haganah,” plus 
two armed terrorist bands, the Stern Gang 
and the Irgun, and were bent on driving first 
the British and then the Arabs from the 
country and possessing their lands. 

Insurrection and war had thrown the issue 
into the United Nations, whose General As- 
sembly at the end of November 1947, approved 
the recommendation of a special committee 
that the British mandate be terminated and 
the area divided into a Zionist and Moslem 
state, linked by economic union, and with 
an internationalized Jerusalem. 

From then on, the British lost all author- 
ity in Palestine. In March 1948, Senator 
Austin, United States delegate to the U. N., 
suddenly asked for a revised policy that 
would put a partitioned Palestine under a 
U.N. trusteeship. Not the most elementary 
instincts of protection for the Arabs in- 
fluenced Harry S. Truman, but advices he had 
received that otherwise Western oil supplies 
might be endangered. 

The Zionists, who possess the most efficient 
propaganda organization in the United States, 
immediately raised an outcry from coast to 
coast, and Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican 
leader, took advantage of it to woo the Jewish 
vote. The question was thus thrown into 
the 1948 Presidential election campaign, with 
Republicans and Democrats vying with each 
other for Zionist support—the most disgust- 
ing and cynical subjection of honor, decency, 
and American interest to vote grabbing in 
my recollection. 

On me _ when the British mandate ex- 

e U. N. Security Council still 
ns trusteeship, Ben-Gurion of 
State of Israel, and President Truman imme- 
Y recognized it. This, again, was 
without precedent. The action was 
for purely internal political reasons. 
BF Palestinian war had ended in a truce 

y to the advantage of the new Israel 
Which had extended its territory far beyond 
that included in the U.N. plan. The fron- 
tiers of Israel had been fixed by coup de 
force.. Almost th: 

e whole Arab population 
been dispossessed and become wretched 
in surrounding states, chiefly Jor- 
Provision of the 


since), and the United States had 
the first champion of this dubi- 
unreckonable state and its subse- 


This initial American 
followed, dictated, action and those that 


I repeat, the most 
Party-political by 


Smong the Arab masses and 
their intellectual leadership, gave the most 


proclaimed the establishment of the | 
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powerful impetus to pan-Arabism it had yet 

received, led directly to the army revolt in 

made this latest one in Iraq inevi- 

table, and Jeaves the West with a toehold in 

Lebanon and Jordan, fighting, like King 

Canute, against a tide, bearing upon its crest 
» & mew world identity. 

Now, if we are not to adrance to disaster 
or retreat to defeat—and we need do 
neither—we must make a total reevaluation 
of our Middle Eastern policy, and this de- 
mands fearless exposition of long-suppressed 
facts. 





The Case for a Standing U. N. Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times magazine for Sun- 
day, July 27, 1958, there was an article 
written by Sir Leslie Munro, President 
of the General Assembly of the United 

- Nations, entitled “The Case for a Stand- 
ing U. N. Army.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CasE ror A STANDING U. N. Army—THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ARGUES THAT THE CriIsIs IN THE MIDDLE 
East PROVES THE NEED FOR THE U. N. To 
Have a ForcE PERMANENTLY AVAILABLE FOR 
EMERGENCY Dury 


(By Sir Leslie Munro) 


During these critical days in the Middle 
East, all thoughtful men and women refiect, 
in an unhappily divided world, on the ways 
in which peace may be preserved. I believe 
that they are ready to take out an insur- 
ance policy to avert a cataclysm. I further 
believe that the insurance policy is a perma- 
nent United Nations force. 

Reflect on this: On July 15 the United 
States landed a force of marines in Lebanon 
for these purposes as expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—‘“to protect American lives 
* * * and by their presence to assist the 
Government of Lebanon to preserve its ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence.” 
The President went on to say that he hoped 
“the United Nations would itself take meas- 
ures which would be adequate to preserve 
the independence of Lebanon and permit of 
the early withdrawal of the United States 
forces.” 

In‘ other words, Mr. Eisenhower asked for 
a United Nations force to replace the Ameri- 
can marines now in Lebanon. Moreover, the 
United Kingdow landed forces in Jordan 
which it is ready to withdraw as soon as the 
Security Council is in a position to insure 
the protection of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Jordan. Surely 
these developments raise once again the 
question whether there should be a perma- 
nent United Nations Emergency Force in 
being. 

I think, first, that it is a matter of urgency 
for the General Assembly to have at its dis- 
posal a permanent corps of observers ready 
at our headquarters in New York to go to 
any part of a disturbed world at the request 
of a government threatened with aggression 
or subject to subversion. Secondly, I be- 
lieve that the Assembly should consider the 
establishment of a force which would be im- 
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mediately available on its authority, or on 
the authority of the Security Council, and 
at the request of a sovereign government 
whose territories are in jeopardy. 

This force would be under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary General, subject 
to the overall authority of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly created the force) or of the 
Security Council (in the unlikely event that 
the force was the creation of the Council, 
where the Soviet Union would probably veto 
its formation). I do not suggest that the 
international force be stationed in one place. 
Member states should agree to provide con- 
tingents immediately available for stationing 
in areas where tension has arisen. 

How large should such a force be? The 
United Nations emergency force in Egypt is 
close to 6,000 men. The marines and other 
forces in Lebanon number 9,400 at the time 
of writing. There may be other areas re- 
quiring in the future a force of a size similar 
to those now in Egypt and Lebanon. I would 
think that at a minimum the nucleus of a 
permanent force would be 20,000. 

Until such a force were called on, its cost 
would be borne by the various member states 
holding contingents available. When called 
into use, then the United Nations would have 
to discharge considerable costs, which in the 
case of the United Nations emergency force 
amount to approximately $20 million a year. 

I doubt that the force could be made up 
of troop contributions from the great powers. 
The differences among the great powers are, 
unfortunately, too serious to allow them to 
contribute except indirectly, perhaps by way 
of supply. I would hope tht the small 
powers, which have played so great a part 
in the pacification of the Gaza strip, could 
now decide, through the Assembly, to make 
components available for a permanent force 
to be effective in any part of the world 
disturbed by a crisis. 

The purpose of such a force would be to 
stand as a symbol of the United Nations 
and to act as a deterrent. It would assure 
the inviolability of frontiers: There are few 
aggressors who will flout public opinion in 
an area where an effective U. N. force is 
either functioning or is about to function. 

One concept of this force was set forth 
in that valuable book, “Strengthening the 
United Nations,” a report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace: “If 
UNEF were to be made permanent, and con- 
tinued to enjoy the power of world moral 
opinion, it might become a deterrent to lo- 
cal hostilities or to the spread of such con- 
flicts into global catastrophes. It should 
remain lightly armed, and would in no case 
be a combat force. It could not be used 
to fight a war to stop a war, but it would 
have certain peace-preserving functions. 

“A permanent force of this kind could be 
used for observation, patrol and guard duty 
in troubled areas. It could patrol cease- 
fires, armistice demarcation lines and de- 
militarized zones maintaining a separation 
of the parties and preventing breaches of 
the truce. 

Lester Pearson of Canada, who played such 
& prominent part in the creation of the 
UNEF, has made the following suggestion 
in respect to a peace supervision force: “By 
its very nature such a force would not be 
expected to fight its way into a country. In- 
deed, since it would be deployed upon rec- 
ommendation of the United Nations, it could 
enter a country only with the consent of 
the government of that country. This con- 
sent would normally take the form of an 
agreement between the Governmént con- 
cerned and the Secretary-General, acting on 
behalf of the United Nations. 

In a case of direct aggression, especially 
if it were one of magnitude, probably in the 
first instance forces of the great powers 
would be immediately involved and it would 
be only later that the permanent interna- 
tional force would be used, * 
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But the democracies have been much more 
successful in repelling direct aggression than 
they have in resisting subversion. The situ- 
ations which can arise in respect of indirect 
aggression are numerous and cannot be de- 
fined in advance. In fact, the very defi- 
nition of aggression has proved one of 
greatest difficulty and controversy. 

A government may have been subverted 
and overthrown with startling rapidity. The 
question may then arise and be fiercely dis- 
puted as to whether what happened is a 
matter of purely domestic politics. I could 
imagine the Assembly being reluctant to call 
the emergency force into use in a matter 
where there was a question whether it was 
domestic in character and where the As- 
sembly would have to weigh the interna- 
tienal consequences of an intervention 
which might lead to a third world war. 

In the case of Lebanon, had a permanent 
force been in being, and had its use been 
requested by the Lebanese Government, then 
I think the Council or the Assembly, as the 
case may be, would have made the force 
available. This seems to be an inevitable 
conclusion, since the Council did prove 
ready to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

The question of a U. N. force is as old as 
the U. N. itself. In the words of the char- 
ter, the Security Council may “take such 
action by air, sea or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” But because of 
the opposition of the Soviet Union and its 
power of veto in the Council, that body has 
been unable to create an international force 
disposable at its direction. 

As long ago as 1947, the Assembly of the 
U. M. considered the question of keeping 
erder in Jerusalem. My predecessor as New 
Zealand Ambassador, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
said most forcefully, then and later, that 
whether the Assembly decided to create a 
trusteeship of Jerusalem or open a special 
temporary regime in the Holy City, the As- 
sembly would require means of enforcement 
of law and order, just as the enforcement of 
law and order is an essential requirement in 
every city of the world, however calm, how- 
ever peaceful. Apparently and unfortu- 
nately, Sir Carl was in advance of his time 
in suggesting an international force to pre- 
serve the peace in and around Jerusalem. 
But in the light of subsequent events in 
that area, who can doubt that he was right? 

It is true that, following an aggression by 
North Korean troops in 1950, the Security 
Council did condemn this attack, and forces 
under the leadership of the United States 
and consisting of men from 16 nations suc- 
cessfuly repelled the aggression. These 
forces formed a great fighting unit, but they 
were not representative of the United Na- 
tions as a whole although they truly repre- 
sented its ideals and purposes. Their cost, 
which was great, was not paid by the United 
Nations. Their commander in chief was 
not subject to U. N. direction. 

Then came the Suez crisis of 1956. The 
force created subsequent to the intervention 
of the Anglo-French troops in Egypt and 
now famous as UNEF, was not one provided 
by the permanent members of the Security 
Council. It came from the smaller powers, 
as I believe a new permanent force would 
have to come. 

The work that UNEF has done and con- 
tinues to do is of far-reaching importance. 
Through its supervision as a police force— 
not a fighting force—it has preserved peace 
in two most contentious areas of the Middle 
East—in the Gaza strip and the area of 
Sharm el Sheikh. Fortunately UNEF still 
remains in these areas, 
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Several difficulties arise in respect to su- 
pervisory forces like UNEF which are created 
by the Assembly and not by the Security 
Council. In the first place, the normal pre- 
sumption appears to be that they can remain 
in the country where they are established 
only so long as the Government of that coun- 
try thinks fit. One can respect this pre- 
sumption because a sovereign state is en- 
titled at will to have its territories free of all 
foreign troops. But in the modern world and 
in situations such as that of Suez, it seems 
that we may have to revise our notions of 
sovereignty, Certainly it was the view of my 
Government in 1957 that the departure of 
UNEF from Egyptian territory should be a 
matter for the Assembly to decide—by a two- 
thirds majority—not Egypt or any other 
country, 

A second difficulty is the cost of forces like 
UNEF, which is very considerable. But con- 
siderable as it is—the yearly cost of UNEF 
is roughly half the annual budget of the 
United Nations—this cost is a trifling insur- 
ance premium against the risk of war. It 
was not without some trouble that the As- 
sembly last year passed a resolution, opposed 
by the Communist bloc, whereby the ex- 
penses of UNEF are to be borne by the 
members of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the scales of assessments adopted 
by the General Assembly for the financial 
years 1957 and 1958. Th’ passing of this 
resolution insured that the maintenance of 
UNEF should be a collective responsibility, 
resting on the full membership of the 
United Nations. 

This is the principle of financial respon- 
sibility which I would advocate if a perma- 
nent United Nations force were to be estab- 
lished by the Assembly. The reluctance of 
many nations to meet the bill for a perma- 
nent international force is, I am afraid, one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of its 
establishment. 

Even if a permanent international force 
were established, there would. be critics who 
would say that the United Nations would 
not act with sufficient speed to use it. There 
is, of course, much substance to this criti- 
cism. Prime Minister Macmillan, in the 
House of Commons, said that his Govern- 
ment, in sending troops to Jordan could not 
wait for the United Nations, which in any 
case had no available force. On the other 
hand, under the impact of urgency and 
crisis, the United Nations did act with great 
energy and speed in the Suez situation. 

For all the criticisms and all the diffi- 
culties, I still think that the attempt to 
create a permanent international force and 
@ permanent team of observers must be 
made. I respect the view of those who say 
that the U. N. should proceed on an ad hoc 
basis, dealing with each crisis as it arises 
and calling for contributions to an interna- 
tional force as it is required. But have not 
the crises in Lebanon and Jordan shown this 
attitude to be unsound? 

Perhaps when this article is published a 
special Assembly will be in session. Such a 
session can deal only with the matters for 
which it is summoned. Thus, the special 
Assembly could not set up a permanent 
force. But the regular Assembly, which will 
meet in September, will have before it from 
the Secretary General a study of the experi- 
ence derived from the establishment and 
operation of UNEF. This study could serve 
as a basis for Assembly action. 

The next regular Assembly faces an im- 
mense responsibility, in which leadership 
will be from the great powers on 
the establishment of a, permanent force on 
something like the lines I have proposed. 
The need is great. The time may be short. 
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Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


: OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Stapp 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 : 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
in 





























































































unanimous consent to have 

the Appendix of the Recorp a 
adopted by the National Council of Juye. 
nile Court Judges on the subject of por. 
nography. : 

There being no objection, the 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ACCEPTING THE REcOo: 

OF THE COMMITTEE Arrows To Mame 

REPORT ON THE SUBJECT oF Pornocrapuy 

AND DECLARING It To BE THE POSrTION op 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE Courr 

JUDGES ; 

The following statements are either quoted 
from or derived from the interim report of 
the Senate Committee to Investigate Juve. 
nile Delinquecy. This interim report 
2381) deals with pornographic and obscene 
literature and juvenile delinquency, This 
report is based on a large number of books 
and reports from various scientific bodies 
concerned with this subject, as well as the 
testimony of several outstanding national 
authorities in the field of medicine, psychi- 
atry, education, and law enforcement: 

“1. It is apparent, from the testimony and 
evidence presented to the subcommittee in 
hearings held in every corner of the Nation, 
that many of the unscrupulous racketeers 
and degenerates, when driven out of the 
horror comic field, transferred over to the 
lucrative business of peddling and selling 
pornographic material. : 

“2. From information on hand the sub- 
committee estimates that this has becomes 
$500 million racket in this country; and simi- 
larity of pornographic material gathered in 
from all over the Nation indicates a central 
source of supply or wide exchange of mate- 
rial. - 

“3. As a result of our observation there is 
no doubt on the part of the su 
that a large percentage of the pornographic 
literature produced in the United States 
reaches the hands of juveniles. 

“4, While the traffic has been growing, ser 
crimes have increased with almost unbelier- 
able rapidity. 

“5. Most of the pornographic material 

athered and studied by the su 

devoted to a display of the various se 
perversions unspeakably filthy ‘and bestial 
in character. This is highly traumatic mate 
rial for children and youth, and 
for those predisposed to sex deviation o 
basically unstable and suggestible. 

“6, The most diabolical, devastating, and 
far-reaching evil effects of this material” 
the minds, emotions, and morals of children 
and youth is that it tends to create the bellel 
that these loathesome and bestial ~~ 
perversion are not only acceptable, but the 
proper form of sex practices. A greatly i — 
creased number of perverts and homosexuals 
result from this misdirection of the basie 
sex urge.” " ; 

SOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SENATE 


“1. That the Congress of the United Si 
enact pertinent legislation designed t0 OH" 


“‘ 
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roduction, distribution, sale, and 
eadcn. of indecent, lewd, and obscene 
in interstate commerce. * * * 

“9. That State laws and municipal ordi- 
nances be reexamined and reevaluated in 
their respective jurisdictions to assure mod- 

effective, and stringent laws which will 
deter the production, sale, and/or possession 
of ographic material. 

“g¢** that it is respectfully recom- 
mended that the judicial branches of the 
Federal, State, and local governments re- 
evaluate the matter of punishment for said 
yiolations in the light of the facts and evi- 
dence adduced at the subcommittee hear- 
ings and similar State legislative hearings on 

ect. 

fas " * it is recommended that a Na- 
tional Advisory Crime Commission be estab- 
lished as a clearinghouse of pertinent in- 
formation on violations of laws relating to 
pornography, narcotics, etc., so that as such 
a crime is committed it will immediately be- 
come available to every peace officer in Fed- 
eral, State, and local jurisdictions. 

“3 ¢** The subcommittee therefore 
recommends that religious, civic and service 

provide the aggressive leadership 
needed in forming public opinion and in- 
spiring the public in the fight against por- 
nography as they did in the fight against 
crime and horror comics and lurid maga- 
zines and books.” . 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

PORNOGRAPHY FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES 


“In view of the foregoing data and state- 
ments which seem to clear with and be sup- 
ported by numerous other studies and data 
available on the subject, your committee 
recommends: 

“1, That the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges commend the Congress of the 
United States, working through the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, for its thoroughgoing 
survey, analysis, and presentation of the in- 
sidious threat of pornography to the health, 
minds and morals of our children and 
youth. 

“2. That the members of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and all 
other judges exercising jurisdiction over 
children, be urged to accept the responsi- 
bility of warning the parents and those 
others having charge of children of this 
undercover effort of the pornographers to 
use children and youth as their prey and 
victims in their highly profitable business. 

“3. That all judges of children’s courts co- 
operate with all good citizens and organiza- 
tions, in combating this insidious threat 
against our children, by every legal and ef- 
fective means, and through every medium of 
communication available to them. 

“J. P. Gossett, 
, “Judge, Probate and Juvenile Court, 
Gooding, Idaho. 
“W. S. CRISWELL, 

“Judge, Juvenile Court, retired, 
preparing and presenting the re- 
port for Chairman Clark, in his 
absence, and at his request. 

“THOS. TALLAKSEN, 

“Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a : “A. A. WoLDMAN, 

Associate Judge, Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“W.. T. Scogern, 

“Judge, Third District Court, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex, 

i: “RULON W. CiarxK, 

Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Re- 

Court, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Chairman, Committee on 
Pornography, NCJCJ.” 


oe Tesolutions committee believes that 


report expresses the feelings 
nd opinion of the National Council of Ju- 


Venile Court Judges; And therefore 
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Resolves, That the report of the committee 
On pornography be accepted as the state- 
ment of the official position of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

This resolution was adopted by unani- 
mous vote at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., June 19, 
1958. ‘ 





The Constitution and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a story en- 
titled How Supreme is the Court? writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter Leckrone, and pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How SvuprREME Is THE CouRT? 
(By Walter Leckrone) 


Indiana has a law, written into our con- 

stitution, that forbids the State to go in 
debt. 
. Bor the 100 years and more that it has 
been in effect it has kept Indiana entirely 
free from State debt, a fact that seems con- 
stantly to amaze some of the folks from 
other States which have borrowed and spent 
and so owe vast sums of money. True, it has 
ocassionally exasperated a few impatient 
Hoosiers who wanted to spend money the 
State did not have but in general it has 
worked well for Indiana and we like it. 

The subject has not come up in this con- 
nection and does not seem about to rise, 
but I, for one, would not give an old revenue 
bond for its chances if it ever came into dis- 
pute before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Congress of the United States has 
passed a good deal of legislation on the sub- 
ject of public debts, enough so far to mort- 
gage the future of the great-great-grand- 
children of all of us now living. 

If the Supreme Court ran true to form 
it would hold that a State has no right to 
have a law on public debt because the Fed- 
eral Government has laws on the subject. 

That, in its simplest form, is its doctrine of 
preemption. 

The Court has held, not once but a num- 
ber of times lately, that when the national 
Congress passes a Federal law on any sub- 
ject it thereby preempts that whole field and 
that thereafter no State statute or consti- 
tutional provision is valid in that whole area 
of law. 

To cite another possibility, most States and 
all cities have laws regulating speed on their 
roads and streets. It has lately been pro- 
posed several times that the Federal Con- 
gress also pass a law regulating traffic on the 
highways, particularly on those about to be 
built partly with Federal funds. 

If Congress did pass such a law, under the 
Court's doctrine of preemption that would 
automatically repeal all State and local speed 
laws, if, of course, the Court was consistent 
in its decisions, which on the record you 
can hardly count on with much assurance. 

Where its new doctrine has been asserted 
most vigorously, though not exclusively, has 

in the field of subversion. In a whole 
ies Of decisions in the past 2 years the 
Court has in effect repealed all the laws on 
this subject of 42 of the 48 States and the 
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then Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. It 
has ruled, in case after case, that since there 
is Federal law on the subject there can be no 
State law, even though no record appears 
that any State law was in conflict with 
Federal. 

Taken as a whole the group of decisions 
represents the most devastating attack on 
State and local government in United States 
history. Followed consistently the ‘“doc- 
trine” on which all are based would shortly 
destroy virtually all State and local govern- 
ment, substitute a fascist-type “nationalism” 
for local autonomy in local affairs. The 
“doctrine” is purely an invention of the Su- 
preme Court, without foundation in law 
or Constitution or custom. : 

Last week Congress reacted vigorously to 
halt this trend, move the Nation’s highest 
Court a step back toward its constitutional 
powers and functions. The House passed 
(241 to 155) a bill to overrule its “doctrine 
of preemption” in matters of subversion and 
restore State laws it had in effect repealed. 

It was the third measure recently passed 
by the lower House similarly reversing vari- 
ous phases of the Court’s nationalistic trend, 
all now awaiting Senate action. The Senate 
still had not voted on the Jenner-Butler bill 
further limiting the Court’s activities to Judi- 
cial rather than legislative functions. 

The New York Times, a publication I can 
always count upon to set me right on any 
erroneous reactionary old notions I may pick 
up to the effect that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin possibly did not have the best type of 
government that could be devised, takes, 
naturally, a very dim view of this House ac- 
tion. Last week it called this measure “as 
weird a piece of legislation as could be imag- 
ined” foolishly devised to “protect alleged 
States rights,” and demanded its “immediate 
unceremonious burial.” The only reason the 
paper advanced against the bill was its state- 
ment that it would “unsettle a large body 
of existing law” and so create “indescribable 
confusion.” 


The truth is, of course, that about all the 
existing law that has or will be unsettled by 
this action is law that has actually been en- 
acted by the United States Supreme Court 
itself, much of it in direct violation of some 
of the plainest language in the Constitution 
of the United States. In the past couple of 
years this Court has, in fact, reversed more 
decisions of United States courts at every 
level, some of which had been standing for 
50 years and more, than all previous Supreme 
Courts had upset in the whole 169 years of 
United States constitutional government. 
Where no laws it considered desirable existed 
it has simply, in the guise of a court deci- 
sion written a new one. 

Contrary to widespread lay oppinions the 
United States Supreme Court is by no means 
as supreme as it sounds. 

Most of the powers it exercises are not, 
actually, bestowed upon it either by Consti- 
tution or statute, but merely decisions of the 
Supreme Court itself. The Constituticn 
which created the Court and which is its 
only real authority for existence, specifically 
listed, and sharply limited, the kinds of 
cases it could hear, both directly and on 
appeals, leaving the way open for it to hear 
appeals of others with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

The very first United States Supreme Court 
170 years ago hardly had is bench warm 
before it began reaching out for more powers 
so flagrantly that the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution, after the original 
Bill of Rights, was adopted within 10 years, 
placing still further limits on its jurisdic- 
tion and powers. Successive Courts have, 
however, reached steadily for more and more, 
supporting their claims to them by their own 
decisions, although none so swiftly nor so 
extensively as the one now sitting. 
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The doctrine of pre-emption contradicts 
the plain language of the Constitution itself, 
which first carefully lists the powers of the 
Federal Government, which are not, sur- 
prising though it may seem these days, very 
numerous, and the fields within which the 
Congress may pass laws. Then it states, un- 
equivocally, that “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

It was, as I recall it, Justice Felix Frank- 
furter to whom was attributed the remark- 
able statement that “just because a law says 
something in plain language it is not to be 
construed that that is what it means.” 

Reports from Capitol Hill last week seemed 
to indicate that even the learned Justices 
may ultimately discover that the Constitu- 
tion does mean what it says. 





Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for our citizens, no less than 
Members of Congress, to know the facts 
about the proposed fair-trade legislation 
recently passed out of the Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. As 
a further effort to so inform Members 
and the citizenry, I am including a state- 
ment by Stanley N. Barnes, made when 
a Fair Trade Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia was being considered in 1954. 
These facts are as appropriate today as 
the day presented. 

It is my hope that this statement will 
shed light generally on the subject of the 
fair-trade law for those interested in this 
controversial subject. 


The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY N. BARNES, DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE, BEFORE THE SENATE 
District COMMITTEE ON S. 3297, Fam 
TrapE ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
JuLy 15, 1954 
I am glad to appear before this commit- 

tee in response to its request to present the 

views of the Department of Justice with re- 
spect to S. 3297, a bill to provide so-called fair 
trade for the District of Columbia. 

As was made clear in our report of June 3, 
1954, to the chairman, the Department is 
opposed to the enactment of this bill. Under 
so-called fair trade, a contract between a 
manufacturer and a single retailer fixes the 
price of a commodity for all other retailers 
within a State. Price competition among 
retailers is thus largely eliminated. With- 
out competitive pricing, the form of com- 
petition may remain, but the substance is 
lost. That is why price-fixing has long been 
unlawful per se. 

The legislation presently under considera- 
tion goes far beyond the earlier enabling 
statutes and would place Congress on rec- 
ord as affirmatively favoring insulation of 
certain segments of the business commu- 
nity from the rigors of competition. The 
Miller-Tydings Act exempted from the anti- 
trust laws and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act vertical minimum price-fixing con- 
tracts (1) which involve trademarked or 
branded commodities, (2) which are in com- 
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petition with other similar commodities, and 
(3) when such contracts are valid under the 
State law of the place of resale. The McGuire 
Act, following the Schwegmann decision, 
permitted the binding of persons not parties 
to the contracts. Both acts, however, were 
described as merely enabling legislation, 
which “does not commit the Congress to a 
national policy. * * *”1 The House Com- 
merce Committee’s report on what became 
the McGuire Act stated that the bill “would 
permit the several States to experiment fur- 
ther with fair-trade legislation.”* The 
sponsor of the bill, Mr. McGuire, stated on 
the floor of the House: 

“This bill is merely an enabling measure. 
* * * All we are doing is to make it pos- 
sible for States which believe in the prin- 
ciples of price maintenance to enact appro- 
priate legislation.* 

It is apparent that Congress did not intend 
at that time to do more than permit the 
States to effectuate their own policies. 

The suggestion has been made that this 
resale price maintenance system permits 
competition at the manufacturing level 
where it belongs, the implication being that 
retailers should be insulated from competi- 
tion. Experience has richly demonstrated, 
however, that competition at all levels of our 
economy is in the national interest. Com- 
petition has kept our free enterprise system 
strong and viable. Its suppression by either 
governmental regulation or private agree- 
ment is inconsistent with basic American 
principle. 

How does suppression of competition result 
from.so-called fair trade? It is obvious that 
price competition on fair-traded items is 
eliminated among retailers. What is perhaps 
less obvious is the fact that competition at 
other stages of distribution is also impaired. 
While the so-called fair-trade laws ostensi- 
bly prohibit horizontal agreements, the same 
result is achieved on the manufacturing or 
distributing level when competing manufag- 
turers or distributors sign similar fair-trade 
contracts. Parallel vertical contracts make 
superfluous horizontal agreements not to 
compete. 

While great emphasis is placed on protec- 
tion of the manufacturer’s goodwill, the 
fact remains that the great impetus behind 
so-called fair trade comes from retailing 
groups, not from manufacturers. Fair trad- 
ing has, in fact, been most effective in those 
fields in which trade associations are strong 
enough to persuade manufacturers to fair 
trade. The Department of Justice has in the 
past brought criminal cases against a num- 
ber of trade associations for activities going 
beyond those contemplated by the Miller- 
Tydings exemption to the Sherman Act. De- 
fendants in these cases were charged with 
conspiracies to raise, ix and maintain prices 
and with persuading producers to enter into 
agreements to fix prices at a level to give 
retailers a desired margin of profit. Methods 
of persuasion included boycotting nonco- 
operating manufacturers. Pleas of nolo con- 
tendere were entered in each case and fines 
were assessed against the defendants. 

Under so-called fair trade, price-fixing ar- 
rangements are entered into by private 
parties without public regulation or super- 
vision. The public interest’ is not repre- 
sented at any stage of the negotiations. The 
result, of course, is higher prices for the 
consumer. While fair trade proponents re- 
fer to statistical studies purporting to show 
that prices are lower under fair trade, it is 
suggested that the use made of these studies 
is of questionable validity. For instance, a 
witness before this committee has implied 
that a study showing this result will be 
based on the Consumer Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It should be 
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pointed out, however, that the 
Price Index gives by far the largest 
(approximately 71 percent) to items 
are not fair traded. Frequent ref 

also made to surveys by A. ©, Nielson, hd 
the ee os the survey itself, so far a8 we 
can determine, has never made ayail 
able. — 

So far as we know, a comp) survey 
fair-trade and non-fair-trade prises has iS 
been made. It may be noted, however. that 
at the time of the hearings on the Mor 
Act in 1952, price comparisons placeq in the 
RecorpD showed that the co Paid 
higher prices in so-called fair-trade States 
than in non-fair-trade areas. A y 
of prices of drugstore items in A 
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showed that on 736 items of ordinary 
store business the fair-trade price ae 
$2,241.10 and the non-fair-trade price on the 
same items totaled $1,602.44, or a saving of 
28.4 percent. In the appliance field, a simi. 
lar comparison of so-called fair-trade Prices 
and the prices of a low-markup outlet in 
the District on 245 items showed a total of 
$6,142.33 under fair trade and $4,442.69 for 
the same items under the latter's prices, or 
a saving to the consumer of 27.7 percent, 

The retailers selling at the lower price are 
not using these items as loss leaders; eyen 
at the lower price they are their 
markup and making-a profit. For 
a certain mixer costing retailers $29.70 in 
1952 was fair traded at $46.50, while non- 
fair-trade retailers sold it for $34.79. Ger. 
tain razor blades: have a gross margin of 
about 58 percent as compared with a non- 
fair-trade margin of about 26 percent. A 
certain vacuum cleaner shows a gross mar- 
gin of 93.4 percent, as compared with 29 
percent for non-fair-trade areas. The list 
could be extended, but it is evident that 
there is a considerable area for price com- 
petition below so-called fair-trade prices and 
above retailer cost prices. 

It is evident that fair trade does not benefit 
the consumer. At the same time it deprives 
a businessman of his right to decide whether 
he shall compete by lower prices and less 
service or by higher prices and more élab- 
orate service. By fixing the price high 
enough to profit the less efficient, it takes 
away the incentive of the more enterprising 
businessman to increase his efficiency, 

It has been noted that among the propo- 
nents of so-called fair trade for the District 
of Columbia are representatives of national 
organizations. Obviously, so long as the 
District of Columbia is outside the fair 
trade orbit, it affords consumers a basis for 
price comparison and makes it.a little more 
difficult to increase markups under fair trade, 
so it is not surprising that business groups 
outside of the District are anxious to eliml- 
nate this basis for comparison. . 

In closing, I would like to reiterate the 
views expressed ih the Department's report 
of June 3, 1954, concerning S. 3297: ; 

“Enactment of this bill would give im 
munity from the antitrust laws to a segment 
of the business community. It would fur 
ther place the Congress on record as favoring 
elimination of price competition among Te 
tailers, with (1) resultant higher prices — 
consumers; (2) the throttling of inius 
of retailers, who would be deprived of the 
thoice of whether to take a small Markup © 
and make their profits in volume ! J 
low overhead rather than in higher matt 
ups on fewer sales; (3) advantages oe 
chains and other large outlets, 
market their private brands below the prices 
fixed on the fair trade goods of their smallet 
competitors; and (4) opportunities for boy- 4 
cotting and other coercive tactics to insu 
cooperation. i 

“Because this legislation is (1) , 
with the basic philosophy of the ania — 
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susceptible of use as a cloak to 

ae erat neice Axing activities, and (3) 

impairs competition at all levels of produc- 

on and distribution, the Department of 
Justice is opposed to its enactment. 


1g. Rept. 2053, 74th Cong., 2d sess. See 
also H. Rept. 382, 75th Cong., 1st sess. 

2H. Rept. 1437, 82a Cong., 2d sess., p. 5. 

81951 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 13671. 
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H.R. 10, the Self-Employed Individuals’ 
Retirement Act of 1958 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, farmers, doc- 
tors, writers, lawyers, ministers, small- 
business men—there are some 10 million 
of these self-employed in the United 
States. . 

They cannot understand why millions 
of corporate employees are covered by 
retirement plans at low cost to them- 
selves and their employers while the self- 
employed are denied these advantages 
under present law. 

It is true that many of the self-em- 
ployed come under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, but so do the 
vast majority of employees. Méillions of 
employees, however, supplement these 
benefits from their participation in pri- 
vate qualified pension plans. _ 

Remember that the self-employed in- 
yariably serve a long apprenticeship of 
education and austerity experience be- 
fore their earning power develops. They 
find themselves far behind the em- 
ployees who began acquiring social-secu- 


- rity and coverage under private pension 


plans, in some cases as early as their 
18th year. 

During his shorter though more lucra- 
tive earning period, the self-employed 
should be permitted to set aside savings 
for additional annuity revenue in his 
retirement without being discriminated 
against taxwise. . 

H. R. 10 will remove this inequity. 

It will give the self-employed, includ- 
ing the dentist, the accountant, the local 
druggist, the corner grocer, the tax de- 
ferment advantages that will encourage 
and enable them to build up their own 
voluntary retirement funds. ; 

It will restore them to equality with 
the millions of their fellow Americans 
who look forward to additional security 
in their old age by their participation in 
Company retirement and pension plans. 

H. R. 10 will make it possible for the 
self-employed who have the courage, 
initiative, and self-reliance which inspire 
and energize the American way of life 
to provide for their retirement from their 
own funds, without having to pay in- 
Come tax on the money they put aside 


ge the funds start to pay them back 


ts form of retirement or survivor 
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H. R. 10, popularly known as the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, will authorize for the 
self-employed a tax exemption on con- 
tributions to a retirement fund of as 
much as $2,500 per year until such time 
as the fund builds up to the limit of 
$50,000. 

It is essential for us to pass H. R. 10, 
not only for the relief and the encourage- 
ment of the self-employed but in so 
doing to establish the precedent that 
will lead to the gradual inclusion of 
everyone and provide them with the 
incentive to save for the future through 
participation in private pension plans. 

I congratulate our colleagues who have 
given earnest study to the formulation 
of this bill. Their perseverance, ani- 
mated by logic and jusitce, has brought 
this problem to the attention of the 
Nation. 

I consider it a privilege to support 
H. R..10 without reservation and to ex- 
press my sincere hope that it will be. 
enacted into law this year. 





Increase in Public Debt Limit 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R.. 13580) to in- 
crease the public debt limit. 

Mr. BEAMER.- Mr. Chairman, the 
arguments used in support of the in- 
crease of the public debt limit provided 
in H. R. 13580 aré very valid but not 
entirely conclusive. It is true that if the 
Congress continues its spending policy 
without any thought of curtailment then 
the only alternative is an increase in the 
public debt limit. \ 
. The accompanying result of such a 
spending program and a consistent in- 
crease in the public debt limit will mean 
unlimited inflation. We have had suf- 
ficient experience with inflation in our 
own country where we have found the. 
dollar diminishing in its purchasing 
power. Fortunately, the present admin- 
istration has been able to check this in- 
flationary spiral but still it has continued 
and, apparently, will continue as long as 
the Conéress insists on spending more 
and more of the taxpayer’s dollars. 

The other alternative is to reduce ex- 
penditures and begin to live again within 
our income. I join with the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress in the desire to elim- 
inate unnecessary expenditures and to 
reduce other expenditures to a point 
where we still can maintain national 
safety, a progressive economy, and a sol- 
vent program. My votes for appropria- 
tion reductions or cuts each year have 
averaged between $6 billion and $9 bil- 
lion. If these votes had been followed by 
the majority of the Congress, I feel confi- 
dent that at the present time, we would 
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have stopped the spiraling inflation and 
also that we would have been able to re- 
duce the public debt and cut the result- 
ant taxes that have been imposed upon 
the people. 

It is on this basis that I felt it neces- 
sary to oppose any further increase in 
the debt limitation. It is my sincere con- 
viction that in this manner relief can 
be given to the American public. 





Individuals and Incentives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting and timely addresses 
of recent weeks has just come to my at- 
tention. It was made by Robert E. Wil- 
son, retired chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Co., at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. I am inserting it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD so that my 
colleagues may also enjoy reading it: 

INDIVIDUALS AND INCENTIVES 


(By Robert E. Wilson, retired chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 2, 1958) 

President Benezet, members of the gradu- 
ating class, and their many friends and rela- 
tives, it is a particular pleasure to be at 
Colorado College today. This fine audience 
reminds me very much of those at the College 
of Wooster, whose commencements I have 
been attending for over 50 years. 

In speaking to you today, I shall avoid 
two approaches which many businessmen 
employ in speaking to graduating classes. In 
the first place, while I recognize that you 
graduates, like all of us, face many un- 
certainties in these troublous times, I do not 
think you either desire or deserve any senti- 
mental sympathy when you have had the op- 
portunity, given to only one in a hundred in 
this war-torn world, of getting a first-class 
college education in a free country. After 
all, the only difference between you who are 
being graduated today and us who were 
graduated in peaceful 1914, or those in pros- 
perous 1929, is that you know there is likely 
to be trouble ahead, and may thereby be 
better prepared to meet it than we were. 

In the second place, I do not share the 
belief, too common among businessmen to- 
day, that our universities and colleges are 
hotbeds of communism or socialism. I do not 
share it because I know it is not true. There 
is, to be sure, a healthy belief among our col-« 
lege students that the world can be improved, 
and some impractical idealism which I hope 
will never disappear. I do hope, however, 
that as you gain experience, the impractical 
part will fade before the idealism does. 

One thing that does give me concern about 
our students, and it was just as true in my 
day as in yours, is that they are too inclined 
to take for granted the wonderful advan- 
tages which they enjoy. Possibly these ad- 
vantages came too easily to most of us—we 
forget the lives and treasure given by our 
forefathers to win our civil and religious 
liberty, the sacrifices made by our parents 
and by those who built our colleges and 
churches, the hard work and savings of mil- 
lions who have provided the many material 
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things which we consider merely normal and 
natural today. We intend to consider those 
things as something due us, instead of as 
something for which we are all deeply in 
debt. Even though you cannot yet do much 
to repay that debt, you should begin to ap- 
preciate it and resolve to do your part to pass 
these things along to your children, enriched 
by your own work and your own sacrifice. 

The other, and somewhat related, cause for 
concern about the situation in our colleges 
and universities is the fact that so few seem 
to emerge with real enthusiasm for the 
American way of life and its amazing 
achievements. Does our cherished right to 
freely examine and criticize our leaders and 
our institutions necessarily result in such 
lack of enthusiasm? Have we lost our faith 
in the ability of free men to-solve their fu- 
ture problems as they have those of the past, 
with a minimum of compulsion? Or do we 
merely dislike to parade our deeper feelings 
about our country? 

Whatever the cause, the all-too-prevaient 
lack of enthusiasm for our American system 
is especially disturbing at a time when the 
Communists seem to have found a way to 
distort the truth and progandize whole gen- 
erations of their youth into apparently en- 
thusiastic support for dictatorships which 
enslave the individual, glorify brute force, 
decry idealism, and deny the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Must we plaster our win- 
dows and walls with pictures of our leader 
and turn our schools into propaganda mills 
in order to match the apparent enthusiasm of 
their youth? God forbid; but we must do 
more at all levels of education to better un- 
derstand what we have, how we got it, and 
what we must do to preserve it. And we 
must make sure that our schools build ideals 
as they build knowledge—there is nothing 
more danger~us in the world today than high 
intelligence coupled with low ideals. This 
point is emphasized by the startling propor- 
tion of university graduates among those who 
have been unmasked as traitors to our 
Nation. 

In order to appreciate our economic sys- 
tem. better, let’s give a little real thought to 
some of the problems involved in building 
and maintaining a happy and productive so- 
ciety. In stressing these two factors of hap- 
piness and productivity, I do not mean to 
say that we should overlook other desirable 
things, such as freedom, security, leisure, 
education, equality, etc; but one of the 
things we learn in this world is that we can’t 
have everything in equal measure, and I do 
think that happiness and high productivity 
must be the primary aims of a really good 
society. Freedom is, of course, essential be- 
cause we cannot have a really happy society 
that does not afford a maximum of individ- 
ual freedom—not freedom from work or even 
freedom from worry, but maximum possible 
freedom from external compulsion in our 
daily lives. 

But how can we get really free individuals 
to do the work that must be done in such a 
society? Did you ever stop to think how 
you would solve that problem, starting from 
scratch? Let’s see “what makes the wheels 
go round” in a free society. 

Some of the forces which act on individ- 
uals and help to determine their behavior 
are internal in nature or what we may term 
convictions; others are external in origin, 
which we may call incentives. The best or- 
ganization of society is that which gives its 
citizens the convictions and the incentives 
which will spur each individual to devote his 
best efforts, be they intellectual, manual, or 
artistic, toward the work of the world. 

Consider first the question of convictions. 
What are some of the constructive ones? A 
few of those which seem important to me 
are: 

First. That you have a real chance to 
achieve and that your success will depend 
mainly on your own efforts and ability. 
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Second. That there is no substitute for 
work, and in the long run a life devoted to 
useful work is more enjoyable than any 
other existence. 

Third. That not only is honesty the best 
policy for the individual, but: by and large 
the American people and American business 
are honest. 

Fourth. That our American system of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise, with its empha- 
sis on the freedom and dignity of each indi- 
vidual, is the best yet devised, even though 
it should, and will, continue to evolve and 
improve as it has in the past. 

Fifth. That merely making money and 
achieving power will not give enduring satis- 
faction unless they are coupled with abun- 
dant and unselfish service to your fellow 
men, and a realization that your life should 
fit into the master plan. 

A young mafi or woman armed with these 
convictions, plus enthusiasm and reasonable 
ability, is well on the road to success. 

Systematic attacks on such beliefs are the 
worst and most subtle form of sabotage; yet 
one which is being widely practiced by the 
enemies in our midst. I cannot imagine a 
young man less likely to succeed, or to be 
happy, or to be a useful member of society, 
than one who has let himself be led to be- 
lieve that success depends largely on pull or 
luck, that most business is crooked, and that 
our American system is merely an out-of- 
date scheme for benefiting the few. 


On the other hand, we elders cannot expect 
you younger people to adopt certain beliefs 
merely because they, like spinach, are sup- 
posed to be good for you—we must be able 
to convince you that they are true. However, 
if your training here has not already imbued 
you with these beliefs, I am not optimistic 
enough te expect to change your course of 
thinking by virtue of a brief address. Never- 
theless, I do urge, with all the seriousriess 
at my command, that if you are not prepared 
to enter upon your career with the general 
outlook I have been commending, you give 
serious thought and study to these matters 
before starting out with the heavy handicap 
of the contrary point of view. 

Consider next the external forces or incen- 
tives, the other group of influences which 
largely determine the actions of individuals. 
In classifying incentives as external forces, 
we must not forget that what constitutes 
an incentive to one man may leave another 
cold, so while incentives are external in ori- 
gin, they still depend to no small extent 
on the same internal background of attitude 
and belief which I have been . 
Americans working abroad are surprised to 
find that incentives which appeal to an 
American worker often fall flat when offered 
to a native worker. 

For example, you may have read about the 
labor trouble of a small American concern 
in Panama which employed numerous native 
girls. Investigating a strike, the manage- 
ment found no complaint as to wages, hours, 
or working conditions, the trouble being 
merely that the girls had all the money they 
wanted and were tired of working. Ameri- 
can enterprise solved the problem by mak- 
ing available several Sears Roebuck cata- 
logs, with explanations as to how to use 
them. Incentives were quickly restored, the 
girls went back to work, and the economic 
system, which had momentarily tottered, 
again began to click. . 

A scientist making an appraisal of the 
efficiency of the incentives in any given 
society naturally favors the practical test of 
success or failure rather than the endless 
discussions of the theorists in the field of 
economics. Even the practical test has its 
difficulties, however, because we must first 
define what we mean by success or failure. 
We must also remember that temporary 
success for a few years, or even for a genera- 
tion, does not prove that a given form of 
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organization is free of fundamenta} oe 


re which will sooner or later 
t. 


If we were to judge a socie it 
nitude of its ae steps 1 ~ 5 
and artistic endeavor, the ci of 
ancient Greece and Rome would 
favorable comparison with any mee 
form of government; yet we kno : 

the wealth and leisure of the ‘a 
largely responsible for their bh 
these were acquired mainly at the 

of slave labor resulting from mili con- 
quest, and did not yield either material 
comforts and happiness for the ay 

or an enduring base for further Progress, 
Since that time, other strong military 
powers have played large parts in the spread 
of what we call civilization, and in the de. 
velopment of science and industry, but too 
much emphasis upon military might and 
conquest has always seemed to carry the 
seeds of eventual destruction. 

To provide adequate quantities of goods 
for a& happy and productive society, two 
principal things are necessary; Pirst, the 
ability and willingness of the individuals 
to work hard to produce the necessary 
goods; and second, the provision and main. 
tenance of adequate tools, facilities, and 
power to multiply the output of the indi- 
vidual worker without requiring excessive 
human effort. Both of these essential ele. 
ments require the proper incentives to {n- 
sure their continued functioning. 

Let us consider first the problem of 
getting continued and intelligent effort from 
the worker. Many solutions have been 
tried. As long as each family produced most 
of its own food, clothing, and shelter, as in 
the case of primitive man, or even our own 
pioneers, the relation between effort and 
reward was so simple and obvious that the 
maximum productive effort was made by 
almost everyone. The right of any indi- 
vidual to own land in fee simple, so strange 
and wonderful to those coming from Europe, 
also proved to be a powerful incentive to 
our pioneer Americans. Our nearness to 
those pioneer days and their tradition of 
looking up to those who work, rather than 
to an aristocratic leisure class, is, to my 
mind, one of the greatest sources of the 
strength of our country. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that the nearer we 
can approach a clear and direct relation 
ship between effort and reward, the better 
will be the individual effort. Basically, the 
best incentives are those most fairly propot- 
tioned and closely related to effort and 
ability. ; 

As more division of labor and more power 
and tools became necessary in order to in- 
crease the total productivity of man’s efforts, 
complications entered which have never been 





entirely solved. Slave labor was op 
proach but it not only went the 
deepest sensibilities of the human race, but 
also proved to be an inefficient method of 


getting work done. The fear of s 
ment has never been an adequate substitale . 
for the hope of reward. : 
The broad communistic idea has been. 
written about for centuries and has 
appeal for immature idealists in every g& 
eration. The pioneer American ; 
at. Jamestown and Plymouth both. 
out on this basis, but soon a ‘S. 
a failure, due to its lack of incentives. Capt, 
John Smith wrote shortly after the aba — 
donment: 
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nay, the most honest : 
hardly take so much true pains im 
as now for themselves they will do 
neither cared they. for the 
suming’ that howsoever the 
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pered eneral store must maintain 
ee hat we reaped not so much corn 
from the labor of 30, as now 3 or 4 do pro- 


themselves.” 
yc ty amazing how little human nature 


ed since then? 
a Aagone pasic facts explain why America 
reent of agricultural: work- 
with only 10 pe 

is worried about food surpluses, while 
almost all the communistic countries de- 
yote 50 percent of their labor to agriculture 

and still suffer from shortages. 

But the idea of equal sharing still had its 

], and something over a hundred years 

a considerable number of cooperative 
communities were set up in this country 
in an effort to escape some of the difficulties 
inherent in the division of labor. If this 
pasic idea were ever to succeed, it should have 
succeeded among some of those groups whose 
backgrounds were similar, whose ideals were 
high, and whose wants and capital require- 
ments were very modest. In a matter of 
months or years, however, the lack of ade- 
quate incentives to stimulate the efforts of 
each individual always showed its debilitat- 
ing effects. The inherently lazy and ineffi- 
cient began to take too much advantage of 
their free ride, while those with vigor and 
ambition were not long content to support 
the slackers by their efforts. The real work- 
ers soon decided either to take things easy 
themselves or to seek a place where they felt 
their ability and energy would receive a 
more just reward. Equality lapsed into dull 
mediocrity. This lack of appeal to the more 
ambitious younger generation, and the tend- 
ency to retain in the enterprise only those 
least fit, were the major causes of their 
failure. 

While Soviet Russia naturally comes to 
mind as an example of communism, it is, of 
course, not truly communistic, but is a 
gangster-type dictatorship based on repres- 
sion, propagandizing, and a ‘communistic 
lingo. It has apparently succeeded in forcing 
people to work ha:d by policing them even 
more effectively than did the czars. The 
hammer and sickle are indeed appropriate 
symbols of the back-breaking labor which 
results when a nation decides to forswear 
the incentives for saving which are necessary 
to provide the power and tools to increase 
productivity and reduce human effort. How- 
ever, unless the Slavic spirit is utterly dif- 
ferent from the Nordic, I believe the Soviet’s 
rigid repression of the many by the few, its 
antagonism toward religion, truth, and in- 
dividual freedom, and its extremely low 
standard of living will eventually destroy 
the dictatorship. The Kremlin’s desperate 
concern, and the primary reason for the 
maintenance of the Iron Curtain and the 
Tepression of free speech, is to prevent the 
Russian people from learning the truth about 
life in a free country, and to keep them 
believing the propagand& which is fed them 
from childhood unto death. 

Using as a criterion the freedom and the 
material and spiritual welfare of the com- 
mon man, there can be no question but 
that our own Nation leads the world by a 
wide margin. Its century and three-quarters 
of rapid progress and stable government is 
& tribute both to the sound plans of the 
Founding Fathers and to the honesty and 
ese - aan ot their successors. We have 

percent o: e€ world’s ulation, 
give high school and ollien Stadion ‘ 
more people than the rest of the world put 
together. Howev ~ 

. er, I am sure that I need 
make no defense of our democratic form of 
government before this audience. The ques- 
to which I would address myself in 
time remaining is whether the form. of 
seanization of business, usually referred to 
our capitalistic system, is fundamentally 
ae. and ons to the modern world. 
think the worst hand eco- 
nomic system is its ane aaunecaeaae 
together with th : : 
€ usual cartoon image of 


» posite has taken place in America. 
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what is supposed to be a capitalist, starts 
the system off at a disadvantage in the 
popular mind. The name is inaccurate if it 
implies that a return on capital is either 
the main purpose or the main result of the 
system. Neither is true. The primary func- 
tions of capital are to make jobs, to expand 
production, and to supply the tools and 
power to supplement human energy. To 
show the importance of just this last item: 
a hundred years ago human and animal en- 
ergy did 94 percent of the work in this 
country. Today this country uses about 24 
times as much work energy as we did then, 
but now men and animals together supply 
less than 6 percent, instead of 94 percent, of 
the total<~ As another example: In Italy, 
53 million people, hampered by inadequate 
capital, few tools, and little freedom, turn 
out only about as much manufactured prod- 
uct as General Motors with only 600,000 
employees. 

Capitalism should certainly not be judged 
by what Karl Marx wrote 100 years ago 
‘about the European type of capitalistic sys- 
tem then prevalent. That system bears no 
real resemblance to modern American com- 
petitive capitalism, or peoples’ capitalism, 
as it has evolved under generally enlight- 
ened and socially conscious leadership. Marx 
predicted that capitalism would concen- 
trate more and more wealth and income in 
fewer and fewer hands, with the improver- 
ishment of the masses, whereas the exact op- 
In 1941 
only 4 percent of the families had incomes 
of $5,000 or more, while in 1956, only 15 years 
later, approximately 50 percent of all fam- 
ilies had incomes in excess of that amount. 

Someé would call our ‘system the profit 
system, but that might seem to imply that 
profits to capital were guaranteed. I think 
the most accurate name for our system, is 
the hope-of-profit system. On the average, 
venture ‘capital really earns surprisingly 
little—well below 10 percent per annum— 
after deducting taxes and the losses from 
unsuccessful ventures; but the holding out 
to capital of a reasonable chance for a good 
profit is the best and, in the long run, the 
cheapest way to get risks taken and new 
industries built. The guaranty of a fixed 
return equal to this average figure would be 
less of an incentive and yet would cost so- 
ciety much more because it would have to 
subsidize so many unsound ventures. 

The Socialists talk about “production for 
use” as something vastly superior to our 
system of production for profit, but the real 
difference is that under socialism the plan- 
ners try to estimate what the public should 
use, and if they guess wrong, the public 
still has to pay. Under the system of pro- 
duction for profit, the individual consumer 
is the boss, and if the producers guess wrong, 
it is their loss. And production for profit 
means that in the long run both the pro- 
ducer and the user must profit from the 
article, or demand drops off and. productive 
effort is automatically diverted to something 
the consumer really wants. No better way 
to really insure production for use has been 
devised than our hope-of-profit system. 
And the average cost of the capital is only 


. about 6 percent of the sales dollar. 


I think an apt illustration of how our 
system gets results-is the old-fashioned pea- 
nut hunt which was a pleasant feature of 
children’s parties when I was a boy. You 
doubtless remember the scrambling which 
began when the announcement was made 
that peanuts were hidden around the house 
or yard, that each youngster could keep all 
he found, and that there would be a prize 
for the one who found the most. It must 
be admitted that there was some duplica- 
tion of effort and waste of energy, but the 
peanuts, were found, they were found in a 
hurry, and best of all, everyone had a good 
time. Now suppose we substitute a planned 
economy under a dictator who decides just 
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where each child must hunt, and orders him 
under threat of punishment to bring in and 
surrender all his peanuts. If the dictator 
is a good planner and has enough secret 
police to force obedience, the peanuts may 
eventually be found, but I will wager that 
the total man-hours required, including that 
for planning and enforcing orders, would be 
doubled—and all the fun would be gone. 

Still less efficient would be the result under 
a socialistic plan, which would set up com- 
mittees among the children to decide how to 
proceed, and particularly just how the pea- 
nuts were to be divided after they were found. 
The Socialists always seem to be interested 
more in division than in multiplication. 
Working on this basis, I will wager that half 
of the peanuts would never be found, and 
the only participants who would have any 
fun would be those who got to be nasty little 
bureaucrats and requisitioned the peanuts 
from those who did the hunting. 

The past few years have fortunately seen a 
considerable change in the trend toward so- 
cialism, both in our Nation and in our edu- 
cational institutions. We are gradually real- 
izing that so-called governmental subsidies 
do not come from the Government, but 
merely involve its taking $2 from Jones in 
order to give a dollar to Brown, and using the 
other dollar for the costs of the bureaucracy 
which must police it all. Private enterprise is 
the force which really creates productive jobs 
and improves the standard of living for all 
who are willing to work. 

However, the continued success of our 
hope-of-profits system will depend upon its 
ability to maintain a fair and reasonable 
balance of incentives for labor, management, 
and capital. Workers must be well compen- 
sated in proportion to their abilities, efforts, 
and output, and the possibility of still greater 
rewards must always be kept before them. 
The opportunity to get ahead is the great 
incentive for the average American, and 
without decrying the value of a reasonable 
amount of social security, it will be a sad 
day for America if it ever puts mere security 
ahead of opportunity. 

Unfortunately, some of the tendencies of 
actual and proposed legislation during the 
past quarter century strike at the very roots 
of the incentives of all classes of society. The 
incentive for capital to take risks and its 
opportunity to grow have been greatly re- 
duced by heavy taxation, on both corpora- 
tions and individuals, and particularly by the 
double taxation on corporation earnings dis- 
tributed as dividends. The incentive for 
management is reduced by heavy income 
taxes and growing restrictions and regula- 
tions on almost every form of business ac- 
tivity. The incentive for labor to work hard 
and get ahead tends to be reduced if the 
worker comes to feel that his future welfare 
is dependent more upon seniority, or his 
union, or the Government, than upon his 
own efforts and ability. Even desirable plans, 
such as old-age pensions and unemployment 
benefits, when carried too far, reduce the 
incentive to work. As the colored couple 
said when offered work on the plantation: 
“We'd ruther stay on relief and be inde- 
pendent.” 

Even the incentive to our inventors has 
been threatened by proposed legislation 
which would greatly reduce the value of a 
patent. It seems amazing that such an act 
of national hara-kiri could be seriously urged 
in a country whose progress has been so large- 
ly due to research and invention and to the 
rapid development of these inventions made 
possible by our patent system. As Abraham 
Lincoln has said, our patent system has added 
the fuel of interest to the fire of genius. 

One of the principal responsibilities of 
management is to work out and maintain 


! proper incentives for thé entire personnel of 


business. This is not an easy problem. Fair 
wages are, of course, the first fundamental, 
but money is by no means the only important 
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incentive to the average American worker. 
As Clarence Francis has well said, “You can 
buy a measured number of skilled muscular 
motions per hour, but you cannot buy en- 
thusiasm, you cannot buy initiative, you can- 
not buy loyalty.” Good, safe working con- 
ditions, pleasant associates, fair and intel- 
ligent supervision, and an understanding of 
how each one’s work fits into the whole busi- 
ness, all help to stimulate interest, enthu- 
siasm, and loyalty in an organization. 

Management must also be particularly 
careful to see that all workers, up and down 
the line, are treated fairly, that grievances 
are handled sympatheticaHy, and that hard 
work and ability are recognized. The higher 
positions should be filled from within the 
organization whenever possible. 

Management, too, is entitled to proper.re- 
wards and incentives. Salaries of top execu- 
tives are sometimes criticized as too high, 
but don’t forget that 91 percent tax on the 
top bracket. In most industrial companies 
executives salaries are primarily the result of 
the law of supply and demand. Where the 
top positions are recognized as being open to 
any employee of energy and ability, and not 
earmarked for a few favorite sons, good ex- 
ecutive salaries are a relatively cheap stimu- 
lus and incentive to the whole organization. 
As the poor man’s philosopher, Benjamin 
Franklin, once said in answering some cur- 
rent criticism of luxury as being a great evil, 
the hope of one day being able to purchase 
and,enjoy luxuries is a great spur to labor 
and industry. 

Finally, adequate incentives for capital 
must not be overlooked. Timid capital, de- 
manding security above all else, is these days 
content to work for as little as 3 or 4 percent 
per annum. However, courageous or ven< 
ture capital, willing to take risks and incur 
losses, is what we need for progress. If the 
return on those ventures which happen to 
be successful is held down to any arbitrary 
percentage, or is too heavily taxed, it not 
only drives capital into riskless and unpro- 
ductive investments, but it stifles the regen- 
eration of the venture capital which is badly 
néeded to to offset the losses from the many 
ventures which are not successful. Excess 
profits taxes and proposals to limit the earn- 
ings of a business enterprise to an arbitrary 
percentage on the capital employed ignoge 
the factors of enterprise, research, and in- 
vention, and other manifestations of brains 
which are certainly as much entitled to a 
return as money invested in mere bricks and 
mortar. 

When we stop to realize what capital has 
done in this country to develop new indus- 
tries and to put such remarkable amounts 
of power and such amazing tools in the 
hands of the average American worker, we 
realize that there must be an end to the 
long downtrend in the incentives to capital, 
or the standard of living of all of us will 
ultimately suffer. It takes an investment of 
about $20,000 to make a new job in indus- 
try today, and we must create more than 
800,000 such new jobs each year if we are to 
take care of our growing labor force. Our 
Government should be actively encouraging 
the entry of new capital into industry. 
This administration has taken some modest 
steps in that direction, for which it has been 
unjustly criticized in some quarters. If you 
and those who follow you are to get good 
jobs, we need more, rather than less, encour- 
agement of risk capital. 

At the outset of my talk I spoke of the 
importance of enthusiasm. I want to em- 
phasize that again in closing. It has always 
seemed to me that our hereditary instincts 
are sadly deficient in that, while they spur 
us to almost superhuman efforts to avoid 
the loss of a finger or a toe or other rela- 
tively unimportant =physical member, we 
seem to have no instinctive sense of the pre- 
eminent value to us of that spirit of en- 
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thusiasm-which is fortunately so character- 
istic of youth. In many individuals it grad- 
ually atrophies or withers away as middle 
age approaches, with small effort to nourish 
it and little notice of its disappearance. Yet 
how greatly we admire the trait when we 
see it preserved in some men clear up to a 
ripe old age, and how much it has to do 
both with the attainment of success and the 
enjoyment of life. Guard that treasure as 
you would your life—if you cannot be en- 
thusiastic about your line of work or the 
company you work for, after a fair trial, 
change your work or your company. If you 
cannot be enthusiastic about our country, 
try another for a while. If you are critical 
about some situation in your business or 
your community, instead of merely com- 
plaining, get enthusiastically behind some 
reform you feel is needed. In such 
efforts, however, you must learn to ex- 
pect obstacles and rebuffs, and will need 
patience and tolerance as well as enthusi- 
asm, if you are to win your point instead of 
merely antagonizing those who make the 
final decision. 

The unique and vital nature of enthu- 
siasm has long been recgonized—indeed, its 
very name, from the Greek words “en” and 
“Theos,” literally means “God within.” 
Again I say, guard that divine spark as your 
greatest asset, temper it with judgment and 
patience, and your rewards will be both ma- 
terial and spiritual. 





Promoting the United Nations Emblem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter on 
promoting the United Nations emblem, 
which was printed in the July 12, 1958, 
edition of the Brooklyn Tablet. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROMOTING THE UNITED NATIONS EMBLEM 


Dear Sir: Something called the United 
States Committee for the United Nations—at 


45 East 65th Street, New York—is launching . 


a very overambitious program to promote the 
United Nations and the U. N. emblem. 
Already the United Air Lines is carrying 
the U. N. emblem on their planes, and~all 
airlines in the United States (so they say) 
will eventually do the same. According to 
Mr. Roger Enloe, who is promoting this 
scheme, the plan will include placing this 
U. N. emblem on all transportation in the 
country—trains, buses, and boats. He says 
many New York stores have promised to use 
the emblem, and big business and industry 
will soon use it on their stationery. They 
are issuing a fancy blue-and-white folder— 
The Air Lines and the United Nations— 
including an article from the United Nations 
News for June (reprinted in June 16 Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD) telling the whole story. 
Where is our national emblem in all this? 
If you do not wish to see our emblem—Old 
Glory—so replaced and disrespected, it will 
be well to help in stopping this before it 
goes any further. Obtain these folders, and 


then voice your objections. Already, many. 


letters have gone in to Mr. W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines. And a public 
relations man in New York stated if enough 


August 
such letters were received, it might 
their tactics. change 
We believe this plan to - 
emblem on airlines and elsewhere tadae 
ica is a violation of our flag code, pasgeq 
an amendment in 1953—I quote: “jg ms 
son shall display the flag of the = 
tions or any other national or internationa) 
flag equal, above, or in a position of 
rior prominence or honor to, or in sinseee 
the flag of the United States at any a 
within the United States or any Territory 
possession thereof: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall make unlawful the eqn. 
tinuance of the practice heretofore followed 
of displaying the flag of the United Nations 


in a position of superior ominence 
honor, and other national onne in 
of equal prominence or honor, with of: 
the flag of the United States at the heag. 
quarters of the United Nations.” 

Planes are not in the air all the time 
When on the ground at our airports, this 
display of thé U. N. emblem in place of ours 
may be considered a flag violation, At least, 
it seems unthinkable that any United States 
businessmen would be willing to 
such a scheme which is most a and 
an attempt to replace our own national 
emblem. 1 

The elaborate folders are given to each 
person who boards a plane, and are 
widely distributed, promoting the ides of 
the United Nations. Symbolically this means, 
the United Nations over America, as em. 
blems are symbols. Should our United States 
mail be carried on planes under the U. ¥ 
emblem? Give this a little thought, then 
do your share to stop this one-world scheme, 
and demand proper respect to the national 
emblem of America. 


HELEN P. LASELt, 
Chairman, United States Flag Committee, 
JACKSON HEIGHTS. 





Social-Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 : 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed i 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- — 
tion dealing with increases in social- - 
security benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the, 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or STATE, COUNTY, 
AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, 
Srate HosprraL EMPLoves No. 1441, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., June 27, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, . 
United States Senator, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We, only 310 members of the 
185,000 members of the American _ 
of State, County, and Municipal , 


employed here at the Jamestown DHS - 
Mental Hospital are virtally “a « 









passage of H. R. 9467 which will 

and sensible increases in social . 

benefits for our employees. Tat | 

We, most heartily and sincerely es 

the passage of H. R. 9467 known 

Porand bill. 

May we ask your support for and in BW 

of this vital bill, H. R. 9467. ae 
Most sincerely yours, 
. Pmawe L. CHAPIN, 
Secretary, 
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1958 
Effect of the Recession on Automobile 
Dealers Throughout the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6,1958 


. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
wall Street Journal of yesterday con- 
tains an article on the effect of the re- 
cession on automobile dealers through- 
out the country. It is apparent that the 
present slump in business is driving 
many automobile dealers out of business. 
They are forced either to give up entirely, 
be bought out by the automobile com- 
panies, or combine their franchise with 
some other dealers. The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association estimates 
that 3,500 dealers will go out of business, 
go bankrupt, or switch franchises this 
year. So far this year the rate of dealer 
pankruptcies is double that of last year. 

We see that the recession, inflation, 
and monopoly power tend to work. hand 
in hand. Prices that are higher than 
necessary have helped to reduce demand; 
the lack of demand has caused distress 
to many of these small dealerships; this 
distress causes many of them to go out 
of business, resulting ina higher degree 
of concentration in the industry. The 
recent rise in steel prices will only make 
this serious situation more difficult to 
solve. 

- Ihope the Members of the Senate will 

read this article so they may be in- 

formed about what is happening in this 
critical segment of the economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Auto DeaLers’ RANKS THIN AS S.tump Brincs 
CLOSINGS, MERGERS, WEEDING OUT BY 
Makers 
Auto dealer ranks are being thinned amid 

the slowest car sales year since 1952. 

Some of the pruning is the work of the 
auto companies themselves—as under the 
General Motors Corp. program, announced 
early this year, of buying out dealerships in 


what are deemed by the company to be obso- 
lete locations. 

But bankruptcies and voluntary closeouts 
also are taking a toll. 

And some companies are changing tack in 
their moves to strengthen and enlarge their 
distribution systems. 

An example is Ford Motor Co.’s setup for 
marketing the Edsel, which came out in 1957 
and ran into a generally rocky market for so- 
called medium-priced 1968 model ars. 
— _ — this range totaled 660,000 in 

of 1958, some 36 
& year earlier. eee 

Many Edsel franchises that started out as 
exclusive dealerships are winding up under 
the same roof with Lincoln and Mercury. 

FEWER EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES . 

Although there are currently some 1,200 

> ee, up from 1,150 at the start 
» according to James J, Nance, Ford 
poe President and general manager of the 

-E-L division, the number of exclusive 
re has dropped to 600 from 900 

beginning of the year. 
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Is there a policy now of combining the 
Edsel franchises with Lincoln-Mercury? 

Mr. Nance says there isn’t. He states the 

division's dealerships are being realined to 
get the strongest representation. 
* He also disclosed some other plans for 
Edsel: The line, offered in four series when 
the car made its bow last September, will 
be c iled in the 1959 models, says Mr. 
Nance. He explains “The line was too wide,” 
but gives no details of what the production 
plans are. 

Edsel and Lincoln-Mercury dealers, how- 
ever, speculate it will be trimmed to reduce 
conflict with the Mercury price class. These 
dealers guess that the highest-priced Cita- 
tion models will be dropped and perhaps the 
next highest Corsair series, also. 

Chrysier Corp.’s program to build up 
single-line outlets and reduce the percentage 
of its dealers who handle two or more Chrys- 
ler makes also has slowed. The company 
had particularly hoped to set up exclusive 
Plymouth dealers to put Plymouth merchan- 
dising on a similar basis as that of the Ford 
car and G. M.’s Chevrolet. But where Chrys- 
ler established over 100 exclusive Plymouth 
outlets in 1957 it has addéd only a handful 
in 1958. It now has only 200 exclusive deal- 
erships for Plymouth with over 7,500 Ply- 
mouth franchises in all. 

Most Chrysler Corp. dealers handle Ply- 
mouth plus another of the corporation’s car 
lines. 


STRONG DEALERSHIPS VITAL 


Auto company officials regard maintenance 
of strong dealer organizations as a vital part 
of their business. “We can’t even afford to 
lose one really good dealer,” one has been 
quoted as saying. Over the last 20 years the 
number of dealers for American makes has 
trended downward despite the uptrend in 
auto sales as dealships have grown larger 
and some makes of cars have disappeared. 

After declining some 5,000 ‘between 1941 
and 1955 to just over 40,000, the number of 
dealers in American makes rose to over 41,- 
000 in early 1956. The rise was largely a 
result of heavy recruiting by auto companies 
in antieipation of further lush years such 
as 1955, when 7.2 million cars were sold. 
But such years did not come and normal 
attrition dropped the number to just over 
38,000 by the beginning of this year. With 
1958 sales expected to fali to 4.6 million, the 
lowest since 4.2 million in 1952, auto com- 
panies indicate they’ve aided the weeding 
out process to help more promising dealers. 

The National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion estimates that 3,500 dealers will go out 
of ‘business, go bankrupt or switch franchises 
this year. The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association has no estimate of what net 
loss will be. Dealer bankruptcfes in the 
first half, at 147, were about double a year 
earlier. s 


General Motors provides no figures on how 
many dealers it has bought out but some of 
the results can be seen in Detroit. Seven 
Buick dealers have dropped out in that 
metropolitan are& this year out of a former 
21, and, according to an unofficial source, 2 
quit under the close-out, program. Of 5 
Pontiac dealers who dropped out to reduce 
the total to 16, 1 was bought out by Gen- 
eral Motors, according’ to this source. Four 
of 23 Oldsmobile dealers closed, of which 2, 
it’s erstood, were bought out. One 
Chevrolet dealer was closed by General 
Motors and no Cadillac changes were re- 
ported. 

One Detroit Buick dealer estimates his 
sales in the first 20 days of July were up 
50 percent from the like period in June be- 
cause of the closing of 2 competing Buick 
dealerships. 

DROP IN DEALER FORCE 


Chrysler Corp.’s dealer force is expected 
to drop to around 7,800 to 8,000 this year 
from 8,600 at the start of the year. Chrysler 
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says it is attempting to reduce the number 
in an orderly way, rather than let economic 
forces do the job, so as to retain dealers and 
locations it wishes to keep. 

“If you let economics do it, you don’t al- 
ways lose the right ones,” says Byron 
Nichols, Chrysler’s vice president, automo- 
tive’sales. “Sometimes it hurts. Dealers in 
strategic areas may fold or go over to a 
rival.” Thus, ke says, Chrysler is trying 
to select dealerships it wishes to close. 
Former 3-dealer towns are being designated 
2-dealer territories, for instance. 

Wall Street Journal contacts with dealers 
around the country indicate that consolida- 
tions have been proceeding apace in the Ed- 
sel and Lincoln-Mercury lines. 

In Salem, Oreg., Edsel dealer Harold 
Agnew is turning over his franchise to a 
Lincoln-Mercury retailer and says the 
Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln plans to tie the two 
franchises together “rather than have two 
separate dealers go broke or quit from dis- 
couragement.” 

“We've been approached by Ford Motor 
Co. with an offer to combine our Edsel deal- 
ership with the Lincoln-Mercury outfit,” says 
Bernie Goldstein, owner of Fort Worth’s Lone 
Star Motors. The idea is appealing to Mr. 
Goldstein. “With Lincoln, Mercury, Edsel 
and the English Ford under one roof we'd 
have a good outfit. We'd have one overhead 
instead of two.” 

Stanley Steward, vice president of Dan 
Holahan’s combined Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln 
dealership in Flint, Mich., reports that the 
Edsel was added April 23. 

Richard Hart, assistant Edsel manager for 
the Greater Boston district, says his office is 
now approving Lincoln and Mercury dealers 
for Edsel franchises but will leave some Edsel 
dealers exclusive. A check with the Ford re- 
gional office at Los Angeles showed that of 48 
Edsel dealers in southern California last fall, 
only four are still exclusively Edsel. 

Some Edsel dealers, however, reported they 
are happy with the lone car, Arthur Brady, 
an exclusive Edsel dealer in Hingham, Mass., 
said he is not dissatisfied with the Edsel, 
having sold 10 in May and 12 in June. “I 
made good money in those months,” he said. 
Other Edsel dealers reported they have been 
unsuccessful in getting a Lincoln-Mercury 
franchise to dual with the Edsel, usually rea- 
soning that it was because of a strong Lin- 
coln-Mercury or Lincoln-Mercury-Edsel deal- 
ership in a nearby territory. 

According to Mr. Nance, the teaming up is 
being done on a selective basis and will con- 
tinue to “depend upon the individual cir- 
cumstances.” 

He recently announced formation of new 
general sales organization in Dearborn for 
the Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln division, which 
he termed part of a reorganization in prep- 
aration for marketing the division’s 1959 
line of cars. Mr. Nance said that the 1959 
Mercury “will be completely different than 
any previous models in this line, with a 
fresh and new styling concept.” 

“Retail auto sales in recent weeks show a 
definite improvement and the dealer organ- 
ization handling our products will balance 
out their 1958 stocks in a very orderly fashion 
and will wind up the model year with very 
low inventories,” -_Mr. Nance commented. 

C. E. Bowie, former sales manager for the 
Lincoln and Mercury sales office, was named 
by Mr. Nance to the newly created position 
of general sales thanager of the division’s 
consolidated sales office. George S. Coats, 
Mr. Bowie’s former assistant, was appointed 
assistant general sales manager. 

Sales managers for the separate car lines 
in the division were also named. N. K. Van- 
derzee continues as Edsel sales manager, R. F. 
Williams was appointed Mercury sales man- 
ager, E. F. Coll will head Lincoln and Conti- 
nental sales and H. O. Lund will continues as 
manager of imported car sales. 
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Interpreting ADA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 29, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER], who enjoys the respect of 
all Members of this body and with whom 
I have served many years, extended his 
remarks in the Recorp to disagree with 
my comments about Americans for 
Democratic Action 3 days earlier. 

Certainly, we all respect the great wis- 
dom of the gentleman and agree that on 
most subjects he is both articulate and 
knowledgeable. It is unfortunate that 
he, like so many of those he considers 
truly patriotic Americans, have a blind 
spot in their thinking about this group 
which first infiltrated and then took over 
the Democrat Party. 

It is with considerable regret that I 
must correct the gentleman, but I feel 
he will be the richer because of what I 
say and the people of our great State of 
New York will be benefited by the re- 
placement of propaganda with facts. 

First, the gentleman feels that the 
policies of greater spending and less 
revenue, as proposed by ADA will bring 
a speedy end to the recession into which 
the Republican administration has 
plunged this country. 

The national center of this so-called 
recession seems to be Detroit, where the 
economic dictates of Walter Reuther 
prevail. Mr. Reuther, who wrote from 
Moscow, “‘Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America,” is one of the principal finan- 
cial angels of ADA, as well as of the 
Democrat Party. His economic views, 
as put into practice in the center of un- 
employment, can hardly be blamed on 
this administration. 

As for the ADA recommendations that 
the Government slash its income and 
spend more money, I can say only that 
I have never heard of this policy restor- 
ing economic stability in the home, in 
business, or anywhere else. Perhaps the 
gentleman can tell me of an instance 
where this formula was effective. 

ADA Board Member Reuther appar- 
ently preaches this doctrine but does the 
opposite when the shoe pinches his own 
badly chewed foot. Recently, to meet the 
effects of hard times within his United 
Auto Workers Union, Reuther cut sala- 
ries, fired people, and did everything 
except apply his antirecession formula 
for government. 

The gentleman also objected to my 
remarks about ADA because many of its 
officials, such as Eleanor Roosevelt, David 
Dubinsky, and Robert Nathan—are, as 
he quaintly put it, “zealously devoted 
to the cause of democracy in this coun- 
try.” 

To this statement, I can answer only 
that their brand of democracy is far 
removed from that envisioned by the 
framers of our Constitution. Otherwise, 
I am sure, they would not be clamoring 
so constantly for change. 
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The gentleman deniés that the ADA 
finds Russian accomplishments greater 
than our own, but in the next breath says 
ADA statements to this effect are but to 
call this Soviet threat to our attention. 

The gentleman also denied that ADA 
has recommended economic aid to Red 
China and its admission to U. N. 

To correct this erroneous impression, 
I refer him to the annual platforms of 
this self-professed anticommunistic or- 
ganization. 

For years the ADA has urged that Red 
China be recognized. Even as late as 
May of this year the ADA issued a state- 
ment which, when the backing and fill- 
ing is removed, says, ““ADA urges imme- 
diate negotiations toward diplomatic 
recognition of the Peking regime.” 

The gentleman from New York quotes 
me incorrectly when he says I claimed 
the “ADA is devoted to a program of full 
and steady employment.” What I said 
was “the ADA, through its program, 
promises full and steady employment 
and production.” ‘The inference is quite 
different. A promise by the ADA is icing 
on an unbaked cake. 

In reading the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York.it is obvious that he 
has misinterpreted statements concern- 
ing the ADA which I made on the House 
floor, on Monday, July 21. Perhaps he 
has made this same mistake in evaluat- 
ing and supporting the program of the 
ADA. 





De Seversky Gives United States 3 Years 
To Catch Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, we should have listened to Mr. 
de Seversky years ago. 

‘The following article tells the story: 
De SeversKy GIvES UNITED STATES 3 YEARS 

To CatcH RussIA 


New York, August 3——Maj. Alexander P. 
de _Seversky, military analyst and aviation 
pioneer, said today that the United States 
has 3 years to prepare to match Russia’s 
armed strength or face possible enslavement 
or atomic ruin. ; 

The Russian-born former air ace and 
founder of Republic Aviation Corp. said 
this country has made very little progress 
in military preparedness since the Soviet 
sputniks were launched. 

He called the concept of limited war “mil- 
itary nonsense and military trash,” and said 
the armed services must stop their negative 
missile rivalry and become integrated into a 
single military force operating as part of a 
Department of Air and Space. 

De Seversky appeared on a filmed and 
recorded survival-and-freedom interview 
conducted by Mike Wallace on the American 
Broadcasting Co. network. The program was 
produced on ABC in cooperation with the 
Ford-financed Fund for the Républic. 

“We are facing the situation where the 
enemy has equal, and in some instances 
superior, capacity,” he said. “The only 
thing that holds him at bay is our Strategic 
Air Command today.” 








August ¢ 
He said the strides made recen 
tary preparedness have been inaipatnenee 
and certainly not commensurate with 
dangers we face. ~ 
He predicted that if United sta 
Russian military progress contines ay a 
present rate, by the end of 1961 the U; 
States Strategic Air Force will be utterly 
insufficient—about 25 percent of what 
should be. The United States wil) lag be. 
hind the Russians in Mntercontinental bal. 
listic missiles, he said, and the Russiang will 
have a jet bomber force four times greater 
De Seversky said it will be some time be. 
fore Defense Secretary Neil McElroy will have 
enough military knowledge to. express his 
own views on preparedness. He said that 
President Eisenhower, although a veteran 
military man, does not have the necessary 
technical knowledge, either, to handle the 
situation because experience in World War 
II will have very little value in fighting 
world war III. 





Booklet Has Information on Scholarships 
and Loan Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Greenville (8. C) 
News of July 20: 

BooK.et Has INFORMATION ON SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND LOAN FUNDS 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

CoLumB1a.—College-bound youngsters who 
are long on ability but short on funds 
should latch onto a small booklet called 
From High School to College if they are in- 
terested in obtaining scholarships or loan 
funds. 

That little 41-page booklet is a veritable 
gold mine of information and it might well 
prove to be a’mine of gold for students who 
find it the key to open financial resources 
they did not know existed. The publication 
is jammed with factual, practical informa- 
tion which tells the would-be college student 
how to go about getting a scholarship or 4 
loan, and it lists scores of specific opportu- 
nities for such assistance. : 

For example, every State institution in 
South Carolina is enumerated with a para- 
graph explaining the scholarship oF loan 
funds available at each. Another section 
lists the private colleges and universities im 
the State, giving the same information for 
them. And, in all categories, op 





for Negro as well as white students are listed, — 


and junior colleges~are included as well 

the senior institutions. 
Another section lists 13 separate loal 

funds which are available to South Carolina 


students, and suggests where still additional’ 
loans might be oktained. There is a 


of 20 specific scholarships 4 


students who wish to attend college @ - 
South Carolina, plus a listing of 31 other 


scholarship sources which are not wise 
to use in this State, a 


Scholarships and loan funds sponsored by — 
business and. professional firms oF sasoie 


tions are listed, along with indications # 


the qualifications required and \the peat d 


dures to be followed obtaining 


financial assistance. More than Sori : 
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financial assistance to children of their em- 
Joyees, or to unrestricted groups of high- 
students. : 
ee along with these invaluable listings, 
representing the best single compilation of 
scholarship opportunities yet. prepared in 
South Carolina, is some valuable advice to 
high school youngsters and to their parents. 

Students are told to begin planning early 

if they wish to attend college, to maintain 
high academic standing throughout high 
school, to survey the field of college courses 
and opportunities to determine where their 
interests and their prospects for financial as- 
sistance lie, and to develop good habits of 
study, research, library use, and other skills. 

The booklet also gives sound advice on 
means whereby enterprising students can 
help themselves financially by working their 
way through college, in whole or in part. 
Ambitious youngsters are urged to develop 
skills and services such as typing, operating 
business machines, waiting on tables, hand- 
ling switchboards, and similar tasks which 
enhance their value as part-time employes. 

Credit for preparing this helpful aid goes 
to two agencies, the South Carolina di- 
yision of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the State department 
of education. A special AAUW committee, 
headed by Miss ‘Ada M. Moser, of Columbia, 
compiled most of the scholarship and loan 
fund data, and worked it into printed form 
with the help of department of education 
officials. The department handled the pub- 
lication problems and has on hand ample 
supplies of the booklet. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Ellen Lyles, supervisor of guidance services, 
or to Miss Elizabeth Ketchin, editor of 
publications, at the State department of 
education, Columbia, S. C. Their advice to 
youngsters, and to parents, is to obtain the 
booklets in advance of school openings, and 
to begin planning early in a child’s aca- 
demic career, preferably along the 8th, 9th, 
or 10th grade levels. They, and the booklet 
itself, point out the increasing difficulty of 
gaining admission to college, and they urge 
long-range planning. ‘ 





TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of yesterday, August 5, 1958, there ap- 
peared a full page ad, signed and paid 
for by certain newspapers in the Ten- 
hessee Valley region. It is a very. fine 
statement as to the importance and the 
urgency of completing legislation on the 
TVA self-financing program which the 
Senate passed last’ year, and which is 
oe aes in the House of Represent- 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement, together with the newspa- 
ber signers, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
cane woe a ee , the adver- 

ordere 
the Recorp, as follows: er 
aa Have Bai, Win. Carer 
newspapers of the Tennessee Valley 
= below haye lived with the Tennessee 
alley Authority for 25 years and have 
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watched at firsthand the unfolding of its 
works. The following statement about TVA, 
and the situation of the people of the valley 
with relation to TVA, is from that close 
acquaintance. It is given earnestly and pur- 
posefully in hopes that our valley, which has 
progressed far with TVA, may be permitted 
the means of continuing this progress.) 

The use of eléctric power in the Tennessee 
Valley grows steadily and rapidly, The ade- 
quacy of its power supply is, of course, vital 
to the valley’s development and to its value 
to the Nation. To service the mounting 
demands of defense agencies as well as of 
civilian consumers, TVA now is using current 
earnings to finance additions to its power 
system. This method obviously will not 
suffice: no great utility attempts to finance 
its expansion program out of current earn- 
ings. Unless a better method is provided for 
TVA, the valley demand for power will ex- 
ceed the production capacity of the TVA 
system within the next few years. 

A better method is being sought. There is 
now before Congress a plan for TVA to meet 
its future power needs by going into private 
money market for funds. 

The Senate approved this plan last year 
by a large majority; the question will soon 
come to a vote in the House. 

Under this plan, TVA would issue revenue 
bonds to finance new generating plants. 

These revenue bonds would be paid for 
solely and directly by the users of TVA power; 
would not be obligations of the Federal 

asury and would not add to the national 
debt; would be subject to Federal income 
taxes; would stand on their merits with any 
other bonds in the private money markets. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley believe 
this is the best way available for TVA to 
provide for normal future power needs. Users 
of TVA power are entirely willing to have 
spelled out in law their responsibility to pay, 
through their power bills, for this method of 
future financing of TVA’s power system. 

Although the revenue-bond plan -would 
turn the job of financing future power ex- 
pansion over to the people of the Tennessee 
Valley, the Nation will continue to own TVA. 
TVA will continue as a Federal corporation 
and all its properties will be part of the 
national wealth. Its tremendous power plant 
will continue to add to the strength of the 
Nation for defense and to the overall strength 
of the national economy. 

It is the consensus of the newspapers of 
the valley that the plan for TVA financing 
now before Congress is fair and workable. 
We urge objective appraisal of it by the press 
of the Nation and favorable consideration of 
it in the Halls of Congress. 

Twenty-five years ago Congress shaped 
TVA to the job of controlling the Tennessee 
River (1) for navigation, (2) against floods, 
(3) to produce electric power. Its success 
at this assignment is today a top American 
showpiece, universally admired and widely 
copied. 

The Government has to date invested about 
$2 billion in the water control and power 
facilities of TVA, the total divided 8 percent 
to navigation, 9 percent to flood control, and 
83 percent to power. 

The navigation investment has added 627 
miles to the Nation’s inland waterway system 
and is amply justified by savings in trans- 
portation costs. ; 

The flood-control investment is justified 
by savings from destruction in the valley 
itself and in the valleys below. 

The power investment is being paid for by 
the users of TVA power. 

TVA powe. is distributed in the cities and 
countrysides of the valley by 152 locally 
owned systems, ingluding 2 small privately 
owned , at exemplafy rates which 
have brought about lowered power rates in 
all the areas surrounding the valley. 

The TVA power system is now the coun- 


- stone. Democrat, Athens, 
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try’s greatest. All of its net proceeds belong 
to the Government. Up to last year, the 
Government thus had realized from its TVA 
power investment $413 million, representing 
an average annual return of 4 percent. 


FIRST CALL, LION’S SHARE 


The Government itself takes more than 
half—56 percent—of all TVA power. The 
power is used for defense purposes. The 
atomic plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah 
use twice as much power from TVA~as is 
used by the city of New York. The mam- 
moth wind tunnels at Tullahoma use more 
power than the city of Atlanta. A large 
block of TVA power goes to the Redstone 
(rockets) Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. Others 
go to heavy industries in the valley closely 
allied with defense production. A savings 
of millions of dollars in power costs thus 
accrues to the Government and all of the 
people, 

The combined load of this ponderous Gov- 
ernment demand and the rising needs of 
civilian users crowds perilously on the heels 
of the supply. Additional powerplants must 
continually be planned and provided to meet 
the demand of the future. 

The power users of the valley are willing 
to pay for this additional capacity through 
their monthly bills. They are asking that 
TVA be authorized to obtain capital for new 
construction by issuing revenue bonds, to be 
sold in the open-money market. 

In sum, the people of the valley are asking 
for a means of financing TVA’s new power- 
plants outside of the Federal budget, on their 
own responsibility... They understand that 
in paying for the necessary additional ca- 
pacity on the TVA power system they are 
adding to the value of a great enterprise 
owned by the Nation. 

Signed and paid for by these newspapers 
of the Tennessee Valley region: The Adver- 
tiser, Haleyville, Ala.; Alabama Courier, 
Athens, Ala.; Ashland City Times, Ashland 
City, Tenn.; Bedford County Sun, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn.; Belmont Tri-County News, Bel- 
mont, Miss.; Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
Tenn.; Carroll CountY Democrat, Hunting- 
don, Tenn.; Catoosa- County Times, Ring- 
gold, Ga.; Choctaw Plaindealer, Koselusko, 
Miss.; the Citizen, Cookeville, Tenn.; Citizen 
Times, Scottsville, Ky.; Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle, Clarksville, Tenn.; Cleveland 
Daily Banner, Cleveland, Tenn.; Clinton 
Courier-News, Clinton, Tenn.; Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.; Community News, 
Madison, Tenn.; Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky.; Crossville Chronicle, Crossville, Tenn.; 
Cullman Democrat, Cullman, Ala.; Cullman 
Times, Cullman, Ala.; Daily Herald, Colum- 
bia; Tenn.; Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala.; 
Democrat-Union, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; Don- 
elson Diary, Donelson, Ténn.; Dunlap Trib<- 
une, Tracy City, Tenn.; Florence Herald, Flor- 
ence, Ala.; Florence Times, Florence, Ala.; 
Pranklin Citizen, Russellville, Ala.; Franklin 
County Times, Russellville, Ala.; Fulton Daily 
Leader, Fulton, Ky.; Gallatin Examiner, Gal- 
latin, Tenn.; Goodlettsville Gazette, Good- 
lettsville, Tenn.; Green River Republican, 
Morgantowh, Ky.; Hartselle Enquirer, Hart- 
selle, Ala.; Hickman County Times, Center- 
ville, Tenn.; Humphreys County. Democrat, 
Waverly, Tenn.; Huntsville Times, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Itawamba Times, Fulton, Miss.; Jack- 
son Sun, Jackson, Tenn.; Jasper Journal, 
Jasper, Tenn.; Kentucky New Era, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Knoxville, News-Sentinel, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Lauderdale County Enterprise, 
Ripley, Tenn.; Ledger & Times, Murray, Ky.; 
Lexington Progress, Lexington, Tenn.; Lime- 
Ala.; Maryville- 
Alcoa Daily Times, Maryville, Tenn.; McNary 
County Independent, Selmes, Tenn.; Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.; Moni- 
tor Herald, Calhoun City, Miss.; Moulton 
Advertiser, Moulton, Ala.; Nashville Tennes- 
sean, Nashville, Tenn.; New Albany Gazette, 
New Albany, Miss.; North Georgia News, 
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Blairsville, Ga; Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, 
Temn.; Okolona Messenger, Okolona, Miss.; 
Paducah Sun-Democrat, Paducah, Ky.; the 
Panolian, Batesville, Miss.; the Parisian, 
Paris, Tenn.; Paris Post-Intelligencer, Paris, 
Tenn.; Park City Daily News, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Parsons News Leader, Parsons, Tenn.; 
Pontotoc Progress, Pontotoc, Miss.; Pulaski 
Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn.; Roane County News, 
Kingston, Tenn.; Rockwood Times, Rock- 
wood, Tenn.; Savannah Courier, Savannah, 
Tenn.; Southern Standard, McMinnville, 
Tenn.; Springfield Herald, Springfield, Tenn.; 
Stewart-Houston County Times, Dover & 
Erin, Tenn.; Sumner County News, Gallatin, 
Tenn.; Sumner County Star, Hendersonville, 
Tenn.; Todd County Standard, Elkton, Ky.; 
Tribune Democrat, Benton, Ky.; Tri-Cities 
Daily, Florence, Ala.; Tri-City Reporter, Dyer, 
Tenn.; Tullahoma News, Tullahoma, Tenn.; 
Union City Daily Messenger, Union City, 
Tenn.; Upper Sumner County Press, Port- 
land, Tenn.; the Vidette, Iuks, Miss.; Wayne 
County News, Waynesboro, Tenn.; Weakley 
County Press, Martin, Tenn. 





Who Killed Cock Robin? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I commend the 
Chicago Tribune’s phraseology, “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” in getting to the 
cause of the delay in considering labor 
legislation in sufficient time to take some 
positive steps in this Congress. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of June.10, 1958] 


Wuro EIuep Cock ROBIN? 


Senator JacK KENNEDY, giving a good 
imitation of heartbreak, arose in the Senate 
to blubber that the Kennedy-Ives labor 
“reform” bill was dead and that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had 
killed it. ™ 

This allegation caused Senator MuNDT, a 
Republican, to inquire since when Represen- 
tative Sam Rayburn, Democratic Speaker of 
the House, had become an agent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Monopt observed that Mr. Raysurn had kept 
the bill bottled up for 41 days before sub- 
mitting it last Monday to the House Labor 
Committee. This long delay, added to the 
time required by committee hearings, had 
the effect of insuring that the House would 
mot act on the bill before Congress ad- 
journs. 

Republicans have the impression that, 
despite Senator KENNEDY’s histrionics, the 
Democrats are glad to see the last of the 
bill, and that burying it is part of a deal 
worked out by Democrats with union bosses 
in return for support in the November 
congressional elections. 

Our own feeling is that Milton Lightner, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who replied to KENNEDY’s 
charge, was correct in appraising the bill as 
“woefully inadequate” and an example of 
“bad legislation.” The bill pretended to 
regulate internal corruption in unions, es- 
pecially in the handling of welfare funds. 
It did not strike at major union abuses, such 
as the exercise of monopoly power, coercive 
boycotting, or racket picketing. 

Little noticed in the bill were some provi- 
sions drastically limiting freedom of speech 
and action by employers. These required 
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reports by employers on attempts to “in- 
fluence” or “affect” employees in their de- 
cision whether or not to join a union. The 
provisions were sufficiently ambiguous so 
that voluntary employer action to confer 
wage increases, fringe benefits, recreation 
opportunities, and the like could be inter- 
preted as attempts to influence employees by 
making them so happy they would not want 
to joint a union. 

The principal objection to the bill, how- 
ever, was that it promoted the idea that 
Congress had “dealt” with union abuses 
when only the surface had been scratched. 
Passage of this legislation would have given 
Congress an excuse for lying back and saying 
that no further consideration need be given 
for an indefinite period to union problems. 

On this basis, we cannot share in Senator 
KENNEDY’s grief that the bill is dead. And, 
if it is dead, it is his own party. which killed 
it. The voters ought to be capable of the 
simple addition of these facts to arrive at 
the conclusion that the Democrats again 
have played matters the way the union 
bosses wanted them played. 


Chicago, my hometown, has had a 
major role in hearings conducted by 
the Senate’s Labor Rackets Subcommit- 
tee. Yes; evén my district, Illinois’ 
Third, was represented by restaurant 
owners who testified. 

When rank-and-file labor members 
want remedial legislation, based on need, 
it is a sad day when delaying tactics 
are permitted to be the order of the day. 

I am, by background, sympathetic to 
labor. My father was a member of or- 
ganized labor in Chicago in the days of 
Samuel Gompers. Since then, labor 
has risen to a position of dignity, re- 
spect, and great responsibility. How- 
ever, the past few years, there have 
been certain unscrupulous leaders whose 
actions have made all labor the target 
of severe criticism. As long as human 
beings govern men, we will know the in- 
justices, inequities, and disappointments 
the innocent suffer because of the un- 
scrupulous activities of some of the in- 
dividuals holding positions of power and 
authority. This is life, but it does not 
mean that we should not be constant 
in endeavoring to correct and ameliorate 
condtions. known to be detrimental to 
the majority. 

The rank-and-file members of organ- 
ized labor are fearful for the future of 
the labor movement, and so am I. 
I have received a great number of let- 
ters besieging me to urge Congress to 
act on labor legislation this session. 
Many communications are from mem- 
bers of organized labor. 

It is lamentable that the most im- 
portant lawmaking body in the world 
has not accomplished something in the 
labor area this session. We must have 
legislative tools designed with accuracy 
and precision if we are to protect the 
future and safeguard personal security 
of millions of loyal Americans in organ- 
ized labor. 

Both labor and management can work 
shoulder to shoulder to meet the needs 
of the future to guarantee America’s 
security. 

If all of those in strategic positions 
of authority would say, we have thrown 
off the coat of political considerations 
and we will come forth with proposals 
based on justice and equality, there is 
no doubt in my mind that it could be 


Nee 


August ¢ 
done and would be. The result 


bring a new respect and confidence 
our labor movement and our Cong 








California Water Development Progress 


and Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, water js 
not exclusively a California problem be. 
cause in recent years water has become 
a nationwide concern. However, be. 
cause of California’s rapidly increasing 
population and expanding industry I be. 
lieve that California’s problems ar 
more serious and are closer at hand 
than those in other parts of the Nation, 
Certainly one of the most important 
issues facing California, if it is to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper, is the su- 
cessful resolution of the many problems 
relating to the development and control 
and use of its water resources, These 
problems are not insurmountable, but 
they are difficult and if they are to be 
resolved successfully the State of Cali- 
fornia must provide positive leadership, 

One of the outstanding water authori- 
ties in California is Mr. James K. Carr, 
assistant general manager of the Saera- 
mento Municipal Utility District. Mr. 
Carr has literally grown up with Cali- 
fornia water problems, has been con- 
nected with water development through- 
out his professional career, and has 4 
broad understanding of the many fac- 
tors that enter into the California water 
program. I am including an excellent 
talk on California water development 
made by Mr. Carr recently before the 
Oroville, Calif., Rotary Club: 
CALIFORNIA WATER ‘DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 

AND PROBLEMS 

Mr. President and fellow Rotarians, Your 
program chairman has asked me to give # 
talk on California water development prog- 
ress and problems. He has given me @p- 
proximately half an hour to doit. The sul- 
ject, as you know, has occupied months 
even years—of debate in the legislature and 
elsewhere. As a former Butte County re — 
dent and one who worked closely with you 
on the early studies of the Feather Rivet 
project, I am pleased to be with you agall 
and to discuss some ideas I have on the su — 
ject. Because of the limited time available, 
I hope you will pardon me if I tend too | 
simplify some of the problems. At the out 
set, let me make it clear that I surely dont 
have and don’t claim to have the answers 
many of the complex problems facing us!” 
California’s water development. For whit 





















Oroville Dam. There was very 
sis on appropriations for State 
of water projects. In the rush 
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person might have easily gotten the im- 


le were practically dying of 
ion we were headed for immediate 
disaster if the State legislature didn’t appro- 
riate funds for construction immediately. 
re would be quite reasonable from some re- 
ports to get the impression that all water 
development in California had come to a 


standstill. 


That is not the situation. The water de- 


rogram in California is Federal, 
ag tae in character. When it is 
reviewed in its entirety it is evident progress 
is being made, but there is a need for a 
larger eee ee construction of 

by the . 

a ie i businessmen were going to «ell 
a product, you would want to determine a 
few things first. Among these you would 
want to know the need for the product and 
the market for it. You would want to know 
what amount of the product is presently 
available and how much more could be sold 
without saturating the market. You would 
want to know who could produce the prod- 
uct; how much it would cost; whether you 
could sell it at a price that would repay 
the cost. 

Therefore, if California is going into the 
water business, we should take a business- 
like approach to the problem. We should 
obtain answers to some of these funda- 
mental questions: What area or areas need 
water now or in the immediate future—say 
in the next 5 years? What amounts of water 
are needed in these areas? How can we get 
the water from its source to the areas of 
need? .How much developed water is pres- 
ently available for sale and use in these 
areas in wet years, in average years, in dry 
years? What flood control is needed? What 
other uses need to be served? Who owns 
the water? How can the project works be 
finaneed? What agencies can do the job? 
What will the works cost? Who can pay 
the cost? Who is willing to pay the cost? 

This, I realize, is something of an over- 
simplification, but essentially, these are 
some of the questions that need to be asked 
of the appropriate agencies, The answers 
need to be fully and widely publicized. In 
my opinion, the State legislature and the 
general public do not have the answers to 
these questions, particularly the amounts 
of developed water supplies available for 
use in the next few years. Nor do we have 
the State’s needs for the next few years 
Spelled out as clearly as they should be. 

Briefly, here are some observations that I 
should like to enlarge upon: 

1. The State should take positive leader- 
ship in establishing and coordinating the 
total California water program—Federal, 
State, and local. 

2. The State should construct only those 
Projects necessary to meet the requirements 
which cannot be met from Federal or local 
Projects, both public and private. 

8. We are now placing too much emphasis 
on the California water plan and detailed 
planning for projects which are several years 
in the future. 

é a > Placing too little emphasis on 
ont a8 & water program, our immediate 
an Siabikhe ee and the amount of water 
voirs or ieee der eee eee 

6. The © Sacer ose construction. 
sian alifornia water problem is nét 

¥ 4 water problem as such, but is essen- 
— z financial problem. 

@ question o 

establishment of a ae seeeareaine in the 
cently has the Cal program: Only Tre- 
taken @ reall alifornia Water Commission 
Ww y active part in advocating in 
projects for irrigation as- well as 


On Federal legisla: State 
water development. No State body to my 


» legislative or executive, has in 
Public hear nailed down the proposed 
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programs of the various construction agen- 
cies—Federal, State, and local—particularly 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This would be a first step in a 
State determination of the jobs that can be 
done by other agencies. 

‘There are those who don’t want the Fed- 
eral Government, especially the Bureau of 
Reclamation, to construct any more Califor- 
nia water projects. To me, they are not 
realistic. We are aware that Federal funds 
don’t come from Santa Claus. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the State of California 
pays $7 billion annually into the Fed- 
eral Treasury in taxes. Some small part 
of this money finances the Federal flood- 
control and reclamation programs. We have 
reason to believe that these programs will 
not be stopped for the other States, and if 
they aren't stopped for the other States, and 
if we help finance them through taxes, then 
California is entitled to its rightful share. 
Inasmuch as it is unlikely the Federal Gov- 
ernment will abandon these national Federal 
flood-control programs and reclamation pro- 
grams, I think there is a continuing obliga- 
tion on the part of the State to say what 
projects would best meet the State’s water 
needs. 

On the second point, if the State is going 
to construct those projects needed, but not 
constructed by Federal or local agencies, then 
we must determine what is in prospect by 
those agencies. To illustrate the points I 
wish to make in the few minutes available, 
I shall take the Central Valley Basin as an 
example. Let's take Federal projects first. 

The Corps of Engineers is working on a 
program that will enable them to start con- 
struction in the next 2 or 3 years on Black 
Butte Dam on Stony Creek, New Hogan Dam 
on the Calaveras River, and New Melones Dam 
on the Stanislaus River. Iron Canyon Dam 
on the Sacramento River is already author- 
ized and is a possibility for early construc- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is completing 
a feasibility report this year and legislation 
is pending before the Congress to authorize 
construction of the Auburn Dam and related 
works on the American River. It would cre- 
ate a lake as large as Folsom. The Bureau 
is also preparing a report on the Nashville 
Dam on the Cosumnes River and another on 
the Bullards Bar Dam on the Yuba River. 

As for local agencies, there are significant 
projects being constructed or about ready to 
start. Close to home you have the Oroville- 
Wyandotte Irrigation District’s project being 
pushed forward in cooperation with the 
PG&E. 

The Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
by which I am employed, has started con- 
struction of a project that will include 9 
dams and 4 powerplants. It will harness 
water on the south fork of the American 
River and some of its tributaries. The PG&E 
has been working to obtain better regulation 
on the Kings River and developing addi- 
tional power resources on the Feather River. 

The State is also constructing a dam and 
reservoir 5 miles north of Madera. It is 
being built under the auspices of the Wild- 
life Conservation Board. It is a fishing res- 
ervoir which will have a capacity of about 
5,000 acre-feet. There is quite a difference 
between this recreation reservoir and the 
$14 billion Feather River project whose 
principal dam alone will cost nearly $500 
million. The total Feather River project will 
cost nearly twice the amount of money that 
has been spent on the Central Valley project 
in the last 22 years. We are talking about 
several other multi-million-dollar projects 
for State construction in addition to the 
Feather River project. 

In substance it boils down to this: We 
can’t, as a State, assume the total job of 
water development or in fact a very large 
part of it all at once. Therefore, we need 
to establish a total program to meet the 
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needs for a given number of years and sub- 
tract from it those projects which can be 
built by Federal or local agencies. The bal- 
ance will represent the job the State must 
do to keep pace with the State’s water 
requirements. 

The third point I make is that we are now 
placing too much emphasis on the California 
water plan and detailed planning for projects 
which are many years in the future. The 
California water plan has been prepared over 
the past several years and published as an 
official decument of the State. It is a good 
overall plan. It brings up to date the State 
water plan as published in 1931. There has 
been at times heated debate in the legisla- 
ture and a lot of time has been devoted as to 
whether the plan should be officially author- 
ized by the State. The California water plan 
has not been adopted by the legislature and 
possibly it never will be in all its detail. 
Inasmuch as it will serve as a guide for State 
water development to bring about optimum 
use of the State’s water resources, it is 
probably not necessary that it be adopted or 
authorized as an overall plan. 

As each individual project in the plan 
reaches the construction stage by either 
Federal, State, or local agencies, there is 
nothing to prevent us from scrutinizing the 
proposal at that time to see how it conforms 
to the overall State plan. That should give 
us sufficient protection as we go forward 
developing the State’s water resources. 

There appears to be a great deal of effort 
on detailed planning of projects which can- 
not possibly be financed for many years in 
the future. Circumstances will doubtiess 
bring about further changes before these 
projects are constructed. We should not try 
to resolve all these problems in every detail 
too far in advance. 

The fourth point I make is that too little 
emphasis has been placed on immediate 
needs for water and the water that is now 
available from completed reservoirs or those 
under construction. First as to need: 
Doubtiess the San Diego area is more in 
need of water than other areas in southern 
California at this time. Noted authorities 
have differed on the date when additional 


- water needs to be available in other southern 


California areas. Some have said 1970— 
others have said 1975. In the Central Valley 
Basin, the west side of the San Joaquin 
Valley appears to be the area most in need 
of a supplemental water supply. This is the 
area that would be served by the San Luis 
Canal and Reservoir. It is reported that in 
an area where they depend upon pumps, the 
groundwater table is dropping at the alarm- 
ing rate of 25 feet a year on the average. In 
some areas water is being pumped as far as 
600 feet. The San Luis area is an area that 
is desperately in need of supplemental water 
if the State is going to protect the huge 
gross agricultural production of that area 
which so vitally affects the San Joaquin 
Valley. It is reported that other areas of 
lesser size on the east.side of the San Joaquin 
Valley also are in immediate need of sup- 
plemental water supplies. In short, we need 
to pinpoint those areas that need water in 
the next 5 years. There is also a need for 
determining the amount of water now avail- 
able from completed storage reservoirs or 
those under construction. To my knowledge, 
there is not any public statement by the 
State or the Federal agencies which shows 
how much water is presently available for 
use in the Central Valley in average years 
and dry years. 

The Corps of Engineers have indicated that 
the New Hogan Dam and the Black Butte 
Dam will add another 100,000 feet of water 
annually to the regulated supply. But more 
to the point, Folsom Dam is constructed and 
operating on the American River. It was 
estimated to have an annual yield of more 
than 1,000,000 acre-feet per year. Although 
@ commitment has been made for future 
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use to the City of Sacramento, the fact re- 
mains that developed water supplies at Fol- 
som are not being sold. Canals to use this 
water were proposed from Folsom North, 
from Folsom South, and in Alameda Coun- 
ty and the Santa Clara Valley. None of these 
canals has been authorized. The Monticello 
Dam on Putah’ Creek, constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, is now filling. Its 
entire yield is not yet fully used. Taking 
into account present use, it appears that over 
100,000 acre-feet of water is available for 
subcontract by the contracting agency. An- 
other 1 million acre-feet will be available 
when the Trinity River Dam now under con- 
struction is in operation. The nine reservoirs 
of the Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
will produce additional annual regulated 
water supplies of about 100,000 acre-feet. 
This, coupled with purchases from Folsom 
Reservoir in relatively small amounts, will 
meet the needs of the Sacramento area for 
the next 75 years. 

As I said, we don’t have the specific fig- 
ures, but it appears clear that at the present 
time there is a possible million and a half 
or two million acre-feet of regulated water 
annually in average years available above 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta which is 
not now being put to use. The more-.im- 
portant question is, How much water is 
presently available if we have a return of 
dry years as in 1930 and 1931? Going back 
to.my question about businessmen who want 
to sell a product, I said we surely want to 
know what amount of the product is pres- 
ently available and how much more can be 
sold without saturating the market. A re- 
serve is necessary, but we should know what 
it is at this time. 

Iam not unmindful that the Federal and 
local programs-of water development may 
not be enough to keep pace with the State’s 
growth in the future. From a cursory ex- 
amination it appears the State will have to 
step in and pick up some share of the con- 
struction load. But the first thing we need 
to do is establish the need, determine what 
water is presently available to meet those 
needs under average and dry year conditions, 
and then outline a program of projects, 
stage by stage, that will permit the State 
to keep pace with the growing needs. 

Obviously, the most pressing problems we 
face at the moment are flood control on the 
Feather River and authorization and con- 
struction of the San Luis Canal and Reser- 
voir to put to use water that is now wasting 
in the Pacific Ocean. This amount of wast- 
ing water will increase as soon as the Tinity 
River project is completed. The San Luis 
Canal and Reservoir should be so planned 
and developed that it will without a doubt 
fit into the growing program for serving 
water to the upper San Joaquin Valley and 
southern California. 

The fifth point I make is that California’s 
water problem is not really a water prob- 
lem as such, but is essentially a financial 
problem. The State department of water 
resources and its predecessors have made ex- 
tensive studies over the years which show 
the State has sufficient water within its 
boundaries to meet the probable needs for 
years and years to come. Engineering plans 
have beén worked out which will transport 
the water from the areas of origin to the 
areas of deficiency. In several areas of 
origin these works will develop water for 
use locally. Everyone is in favor of water 
development and is in general agreement 
on it until we get down to the part of the 
program that raises the question as to who 
will pay for it. As a State, our big prob- 
lem is more one of money than total water 
supply. Mr. Alan Post, the legislative ana- 
lyst, has estimated we will have a State 
deficit of about $250 million. The “rainy 
day fund” will have been used. The needs 
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of schools, highway construction, hospitals, 
and other obligations of the State make it 
clear that we need to raise additional reve- 
nues. Financing water projects is and will 
be our most difficult job. The engineering 
as compared to the financing is relatively 
simple. 

In addition to these five points, I want to 
discuss another subject of importance to you. 
There was, naturally, a great disapqintment 
in the Oroville area and other areas when the 
legislature failed to appropriate funds to 
start construction of Oroville Dam. This 
brings up a point that I think needs to be put 
out on the table. It is one of the difficulties to 
be faced in getting stared on the dam itself. 
It was one of the factors that had a bearing 
on the legislature’s decision not to appropri- 
ate funds. That is whether the main Feather 
River Dam should be built at the Bidwell 
Bar site or closer to Oroville. In the last few 
hours of the special session a Senate resolu- 
tion was passed calling for a study of this 
problem. 

Some of you will recall that in 1949 we 
had a meeting in this hotel and announced 
agreement by the State of California, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation on the Oroville site if the Feather 
River was to be completely controlled. A 
year or so after that decision the Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers discovered an alterna- 
tive plan and notified the State engineer they 
were studying it. The implication was the 
Bureau could no longer give unqualified ap- 
proval of the Oroville site. Recently the 
Weber Foundation has reported that sub- 
stantial savings can be made and the pri- 
mary objectives can be achieved if the Bid- 
well Bar site is used instead of the site by 
the State highway bridge for construction of 
a dam near Oroville. The Weber Foundation 
says that studes show the 218,000 second-foot 
peak in 1955 flood at Oroville could have been 
reduced to 100,000 second-feet with the large 
structure near the highway bridge. The same 
flood could have been reduced to 130,000 sec- 
ond-feet with the Bidwell Bar Dam. This is 
a difference of 30,000 second-feet in flood 
control, but a dam at either site would have 
prevented the Yuba City disaster. The ques- 
tion is whether this little extra flood control 
and the extra conservation storage is worth 
the extra cost at this time. As long as this 
question is unsolved, it will be a continuing 
struggle to get construction started on a 
large storage reservoir near Oroville. 

The California Water Commission or an 
appropriate committee of the legislature can 
perform a real public service by getting the 
facts out on the table, by bringing out in 
public meetings the views of the State de- 
partment of water resources, the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of 
Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, 
and any other interested parties so that it 
can be determined conclusively which is the 
best course to follow at the present time in 
view of present needs, present water sup- 
plies, available funds, and sound economy. 
I, for one, don’t have the answer. Like most 
others, I don’t have the full facts. 

With the emphasis I have earlier placed 
on available water supplies, you might easily 
assume I’ would favor deferring construction 
of a large dam on the Feather River. That 
is not the case. We need to proceed with 
construction as soon as possible to prevent 
the angry flood waters of the Feather River 
from repeating the devastation of December 
1955. Your neighbors below have piled 
enough sandbags. It appears to be an ap- 
propriate job for the State to build a large 
dam on the lower Feather River. In specify- 
ing the reasons for proceeding with construc- 
tion now, we only have to look at Shasta 
Dam. It was built fortunately before the war 
at a great saving in dollars by today’s stand- 
ards. The powerplants were on the line and 
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assisting late in the war effort ang for some F 


years thereafter it was opera 

a flood-contro!l and power project amy! 
gation demands have been slowly : 
but in those early years of Operation, sub. 
stantial revenues were obtained from the sale 
of power. This helped build up a surplus in 
the repayment program. It also earned its 
way from flood protection as did the 

Dam when it protected the Sacramento met. 
ropolitan area even before it was completed, 
Unfortunately we have continuing inflation 
When all of these factors are considered, the 
State will be well advised to proceed ag fast 
as it can on the contsruction of a large stor. 
age dam near Oroville. It won't get any 
cheaper. ; 

You may think it odd that I have skipped 
the se-called water rights conflict between 
the north and the south, the so-called areas 
of origin, and the areas of deficiency. There 
just isn’t time to discuss them. Suffice it to 
say that the areas of origin are not as welj 
protected as some people think. I recom. 
mend to you for reading a copy of a talk that 
was given by Mr. William R. Gianelli, prin. 
cipal engineer of the State Department of 
Water Resources, on April 15, before the 
Sacramento section of the American 
of Civil Engineers. Mr. Gianelli goes into 
this subject in a very celar way. I will drop 
that item with a recommendation to those 
of you who are interested that you obtain 
a copy of Mr. Gianelli’s talk. 

In conclusion let me summarize. First, we 
have certain fundamental questions that a 
businessman should ask as we go into the 
water business in California. In addition, I 
repeat, the State should take positive leader- 
ship in establishing and coordinating the 
total California water program—Federal, 
State, and local. The State should construct 
only those projects necessary to keep pace 
with our needs which cannot be met from 
Federal or local projects, both public and 
private. We are placing now too much em- 
phasis on the California water plan and de- 
tailed planning of projects which are many 
years in the future. We are placing too little 
emphasis on a specific short-term California 
water program, the immediate needs for 
water and a determination of the amount of 
water that is now available from completed 
storage reservoirs or those under construc- 
tion. Lastly, the California water problem is 
not really a water problem as such, but iss 
very difficult financial problem. The finan- 
cial problem requires that we face up to all 
the difficulties of allocation of costs, the 
pricing of water and power, the laws giving 
preference to public agencies, the establish- 
ment of “basin accounts” and all the intri- 
cate problems of repayment of the cost of 
water projects. Also, it will require that we 
determine the values to our fishery resources 
and the value of the outdoor recreation pos 
sibilities that will be created by water devel- 
opment. Some of these costs doubtless 
should be “nonreimbursable” as far as the 
water and the power users are con 

I believe we can make some sense out of 
California’s water problems if we will put 
the difficulties out on the table, draw on the 
experience of all interested agencies, debate 
the issues fully and publicize the 
views widely. 

In closing, I call your attention to a quota 
tion that is inscribed on the wall of te 
House of Representatives above the Speaker's 
chair in the Nation’s Capitol. It be 


a constant reminder and a challenge to tho 


of us who are concerned with water 


“Let us develop the resources of this land, 


call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see whether 


we also in our day and generation may a0 


perform something worthy to be 
bered.” S 
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1958 
Revenue-Bond Financing for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the statement of Mr. 
Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Electric Power Co., before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House during 
hearings on S. 1869, to provide revenue- 
pond financing for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. Sporn is a pioneer in the electric- 
power industry in this country. Fur- 
thermore, he is recognized internation- 
ally not only as a topflight industrialist 
but also as one of the world’s outstand- 
ing electrical engineers. 

His testimony in opposition to S. 1869 is 
a crystal-clear presentation of the com- 
pelling arguments against this legisla- 
tion, and I commend it to the attention 
of every Member of Congress, particu- 
larly those among us who still retain our 
fundamental belief in the free, private- 
enterprise system. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP SPORN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER Co., BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorKsS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ON S. 1869, To PRovIDE 
REVENUE-BOND FINANCING FOR THE TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, JuLY 1958 


My name is Philip Sporn. I am an engi- 
neer by profession and president of Ameri- 
can Electric Power Co. The American 
Electric Power system provides electric power 
in parts of seven States—Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

The entire physical plant of the American 
Electric Power system is closely integrated. 
The plant consists of a number of strate- 
gically located, large generating plants of 
the most modern design, a high-voltage 
transmission network which ties these plants 
together, and distribution systems which 
bring power to homes, commercial establish- 
ments, factories, and farms. ‘The boundaries 
of our system’s service area are contiguous 
to those of TVA in some places—particularly 
in northern Tennessee and southwestern Vir- 
ginia—and very close to TVA for substantial 
distances in other, places. We are, there- 
fore, directly affected by S. 1869. 

I requested the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee in order to express my 
Opposition to this bill. 

The extensive territorial expansion of TVA 
since its establishment in 1933 goes beyond 
—e represented or envisioned by its 

ginal sponsors and has naturally been a 
matter of serious concern to me. Its con- 
version from a hydro system to what is now 
Predominantly a steam system—a develop- 
ceasing nally disavowed by TVA—has in- 

ed my concern. The original cdn- 
ception of TVA as a hydro system, market- 
Power which was Supposed to be a by- 
ae of navigation works, was self- 
Gam - ay that the number of available 
hei eon is limited. The conversion to 
aan the assumption by TVA of the 
responsibility for supplying virtually all 
stg needs of the territory it has come to 
confront us today with a situation 


Which, in my Opinion, would not have been 
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endorsed by the initial sponsors of the 
undertaking. ‘The TVA _ generation and 
transmission system and the associated dis- 
tribution systems now comprise the largest 
electric power system in the United States. 
TVA is 2% times as large as our own sys- 
tem—which ranks next in order of size. 

The radical departures from the original 
conception of TVAvprovide good reason for 
our apprehensions that it could develop into 
an institution that would seriously damage 
other utilities and their security holders. 

Despite our continuing concern about 
TVA, Ameritan Electric Power Co. and TVA 
have a long record of cooperative arrange- 
ments for interchange of power and for 
assisting each other in emergencies. I 
think, too, TVA would not quarrel with the 
statement that the knowledge obtained in 
the pioneering work which American Elec- 
tric Power Co. has done on higher tempera- 
tures and higher pressures, with consequent 
economies in steam generation, has been 
made freely available by our companies to 
TVA and has been used profitably by the 
Authority in developing its own steam 
plants. 

I want to go clearly on record that I do 
not believe that in matters of this sort we 
can turn the clock back. Whatever my 
apprehensions about the Authority, past and 
present, the fact is that it is now relied 
upon to furnish electric power throughout 
an extensive area of the country. As an 
engineer familiar with utility economics, I 
know that such power requirements can 
best be supplied by a central system of stra- 
tegically located large generating plants in- 
tegrated through heavy transmission lines. 
The cost of the new capacity, which must 
be installed to keep ahead of demand, re- 
quires more money, in the long run, than 
can be derived from operations alone. For 
many years the extra money needed for TVA 
expansion has been obtained by appropria- 
tions. Now the committee has before it a 
measure which would enable TVA to finance 
its expansion by issuing its own revenue 
bonds. I fully recognize the need to estab- 
lish a sound legislative.policy to enable TVA 
to install sufficient new capacity to supply 
the requirements of its existing service area. 
But I oppose S. 1869 because I think it does 
not establish a sound policy. 

The question of revenue bond financing for 
a federally owned commercial operation— 
and that is what TVA is—is a matter which 
I have studied seriously for a long time. For 
a variety of reasons it is my considered 
opinion that revenue bond financing for such 
activities of the Federal Government is 
unwise and can be dangerous. 

TVA has a, virtual monopoly on power sup- 
ply in the part of the country it serves just 
as our company has in its service area. In 
most segments of our economy we can rely 
on competition to assure efficiency and the 
best product for the least money. But dupli- 
cation of facilities is too costly to be per- 
mitted in an industry like ours where 
enormous capital investments are required 
in proportion to revenues. In the case of 
the utilities, we are subject to an elaborate 
system of Federal and State regulation to 
make sure that the privilege of monopoly is 
not abused. Our own system is regulated by 
seven State commissions, the SEC and the 
FPC. Detailed regulation of business by the 
Government is not an easy condition to live 
with. In the utility industry we recognize 
that it is necessary. 

TVA, however, is an unregulated monopoly 
except for the supervision through the 
budgetary process of the Government and 
congressional controls of the purse strings. 
I am convinced that the dangers which exist 
in monopoly are not eliminated simply be- 
cause the monopoly is exercised by Govern- 
ment rather than business. So it seems to 
me that the traditional process of budgetary 
controls and congressional controls, is at 
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least as necessary in the case of TVA as the 
system of Federal and State regulation of 
utility companies.° Generally speaking, these 
are the considerations that have led me to 
the conclusion that revenue bond financing 
is unwise and probably dangerous. Inevi- 
tably revenue bond financing will loosen 
executive and congressional supervision of 
TVA becduse it will lessen congressional con- 
trol of the purse strings. Long experience 
with unregulated monopolies has taught us 
that it is no idle fear to be apprehensive 
about their abuses even when enterprises 
are administered by well-intentioned and 
competent men. We have every reason to 
be afraid that such abuses are likely to occur 
in proportion to the loosening of congres- 
sional control over TVA. 

I am opposed to revenue bond financing for 
TVA. I am aware, however, that the Con- 
gress may decide in the end to adopt this 
device. Because of this possibility, I have 
addressed myself to the provisions of S. 1869 
for the purpose of submitting my views about 
the worst features of it. 

When TVA was originally set up, it was 
given an autonomy for which there was little 
precedent in the management of Federal 
agencies. S. 1869 would greatly extend the 
already autonomous character of TVA. In 
the. interest of protecting consumers, the 
public at large, and other utilities from 
abuses of monopoly, this bill should at least 
preserve existing measures of congressional 
control. If TVA is to be given the still 
further independence that accompanies the 
revenue bond authority, it ought, in the 
interest of good government, to have its 
budget reviewed annually by the Bureau of 
the Budget. And it ought, also, to be sub- 
ject to some form of annual review of its 
operations equivalent to the review now 
existing in the appropriations process of the 
Congress and its committees. These two 
supervisory devices assure that TVA cannot 
cut loose from executive and congressional 
control and follow instead the unsupervised 
and unrestrained control of a 3-man board, 
each of whom is appointed for a 9-year term. 
Even with revenue bonds, provision can and 
should be made to subject TVA to the same 
supervision as other independent agencies 
under the Government budgetary procedures 
and congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation measures. 

The arguments advanced to support the 
repeals of existing controls are”based on the 
asserted need for flexibility by TVA in its 
operation. It is understandable that the 
agency concerned would urge the elimina- 
tion or loosening of existing controls. But 
the original sponsors of TVA certainly 
thought that they had given TVA all the 
necessary—and, indeed, a unique—fiexibility 
at the time the agency was set up. The 
best evidence of the fact that TVA can 
operate effectively under existing executive 
and congressional controls is that it has 
done and is doing so at the present time. 

The second essential feature, as it ap- 
pears to me, if any revenue bond plan is 
adopted by the Congress, is provision for de- 
fining specifically the area which TVA may 
serve. Only through such action- by the 
Congress -will it be possible to avoid the 
danger of unlimited extension of what is al- 
ready by far the largest power system in the 
country. 

It is not a difficult matter to draft lan- 
guage that would define the TVA service 
area, especially since spokesmen of the TVA 
have said repeatedly over the years that the 
Authority has no intention of making any 
except the most minor territorial expan- 
sions. A provision in the law which merely 
codifies in effective legal terms the assur- 
ances that TVA spokesmen have given, would 
go a long way toward minimizing the dan- 
gers in the bill beforé this committee. 

S. 1869 does provide that facilities financed 
with bond proceeds or power revenues should 
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not be used for the sale or delivery of power 
by TVA outside the counties which lie in 
whole or in part within the drainage basin 
or TVA’s existing service area. Exceptions 
to this provision include service to Federal 
agencies or interconnection arrangements 
with other utility systems. There is also a 
proviso to the effect that any distributor 
receiving TVA power shall confine the re- 
sale of such power within the counties de- 
scribed above and such additional areas— 
not more than 5 miles from such bound- 
aries—as may be necessary to take care 
of the growth of communities receiving TVA 
The proponents of this bill have re- 
ported the intention of the provision to be 
to confine TVA to its existing service area 
with only minor flexibility. 

Whatever the intention of the draftsman, 
a study of the map of TVA’s present system 
quickly reveals that the effect of this pro- 
vision in S. 1869 would be to permit, and 
indeed, invite, expansion of TVA’s service 
area into an additional area of some 25,000 
square miles—more than 30 percent expan- 
sion of TVA’s existing service area. The 
25,000-square-mile figure is made up of the 
sections in the Tennessee River drainage ba- 
sin now served by other utilities and the 
remainder of the counties now served in part 
by TVA and in part by others. (The 5-mile 
further allowance would add to this figure.) 
A substantial portion of this 25,000-square- 
mile area in northern Tennessee and south- 
western Virginia is now served by two of 
our operating companies. 

Moreover, the expansion permitted under 
S. 1669 could readily take place over a 
much wider area than the 25,000 square 
miles which can be spotted by even casual 
examination of maps. For example, S. 1869 
would permit the use of existing facilities or 
new facilities financed otherwise than with 
the proceeds of bonds or with power reve- 
nues, such as customer financed lines, to ex- 
pand TVA’s service without any limitation 
at all. And except for the proviso which re- 
fers only to a distributor, the bill does not 
prohibit the purchase of power within the 
service area for use outside. There is, for 
example, nothing in the provision to pre- 
vent an industrial customer from taking de- 
livery of power within the loosely defined 
area and using it outside. Power may also 
be sold or delivered to a Federal agency 
wherever located. It is not clear whether 
the priviso against resale by a distributor 
would apply to a Federal agency. If it did 
not, the right to sell TVA power to such 
Federal agencies as Southeastern Power 
Administration and Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration for resale would also permit 
unchecked expansion of the area in which 
TVA power could be used. 

In sum, the effect of the so-called terri- 
torial limitation in S. 1869 is to invite TVA 


to serve at least another 25,000 square miles’ 


of territory in which other utilities are now 
operating and, because of the looseness with 
which the provision is drawn, the bill could 
be construed in such a way as to permit un- 
limited expansion beyond such 25,000 square 
miles. 

When one recalls TVA’s disavowal of any 
intention to build steam plants, followed a 
decade later by insistence by TVA that it 
had to build such steam plants, it is not 
fanciful to speak of the territorial expan- 
sions which I have just described. 

I must stress that I am not suggesting that 
TVA should not expand its capacity within 
its present service area as fully as may be 
required by the needs of that area. I am 
not even suggesting, that there may not be 
occasions where minor territorial expansion 
might be justified—although I know of none 
today. I am urging only that, if and when 
TVA wants to extend its area geographically, 
it should be required to justify its plans to 
the Congress and secure specific congres- 
sional authorization before it proceeds. 
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I feel that now in particular great and 
unjustifiable harm would be done to our 
company if TVA were permitted to serve 
that part of southwest Virginia within the 
Tennessee River drainage basin that we now 
serve. Some years ago we undertook a de- 
velopment in that section which-is costing 
close to $100 million. The Clinchfield Coal 
Co, and the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
are participants in the program. Our com- 
pany is spending more than $65 million of 
the total. The immediate result will be a 
modern 450,000 kilowatt new steam electric 
plant built by us at Carbo, the development 
of a 20,000-ton per day new coal mine by 
the coal company, the building of a new 
concrete aggregate plant by the same com- 
pany and the completion of extensive addi- 
tions and other works by the railroad. We 
confidently expect other industrial enter- 
prises, stimulated by our work, will estab- 
lish plants in the area. We provide good 
electric service in this area. We are leading 
the area to an industrial awakening. We 
are making an immense investment for that 
purpose. It is hard for me to believe that 
this committee or the Congress would ap- 
prove a bill that would allow TVA to serve 
this area. But S. 1869 is just such a bill. 

In my testimony I have concentrated on 
two features of the bill before this com- 
mittee, namely, the abolition of effective 
congressional control over TVA and the 
failure to define the TVA territory in such a 
way as to prevent unchecked expansion with- 
out further reference to the Congress. 

These impress me as the worst dangers in 
the bill. There are other features however 
which I strongly believe should be changed 
if the revenue bond financing idea is to be 
adopted. 

The bill relieves TVA of the requirement 
of Treasury Department approval of its 
bonds. It is argued that-such Treasury con- 
trol is unnecessary because the revenue bonds 
are not to be obligations of the Federal 
Government. But TVA is a Government 
agency and its obligations and credit are 
inevitably related to the obligations of the 
Federal Government; indeed, Senator KrErr 
and other sponsors of the legislation have 
expressly stated that as a practical matter 
the credit of the United States will stand 
back of TVA’s bonds. The underlying basis 
for Treasury approval now necessary under 
the Government Corporation Control Act is 
that the obligations of a Government corpo- 
ration will necessarily affect the fiscal and 
financial position of the Government. Since 
the Treasury Department has the primary 
responsibility for the Government's fiscal 
and financial policies, the terms of any such 
corporation’s obligations should be subject 
to supervision by the Treasury. ‘There is no 
good reason why existing requirements for 
such supervision should be made inappli- 
cable to TVA revenue bonds. 

The bill under consideration would repeal 
the existing requirement for the 40-year 
amortization of TVA’s appropriation invest- 
ment which amounts to some $1,200,000,000. 
The bill would make the Government’s in- 
vestment junior in all respects to the claims 
of revenue bondholders. It would provide 
for the payment of an annual return, meas- 
ured by the average interest rate paid by 
the Government on all of its obligations— 
including short-term, low-interest debt. This 
annual return on the appropriation invest- 
ment would be supplemented, by payment 
of $10 million a year to repay such invest- 
ment. This repayment would thus take a 
minimum of 120 years. The bill gives no 
recognition whatever to that part of the 
Government’s investment, amounting to 
well over $400 million derived from income 
accumulated by TVA, over the past years as 
a return on the Government’s appropria- 
tions—but which has been reinvested in 
TVA—not paid over to the Treasury. 

The effect of these provisions is to pro- 
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vide TVA with the equivalent of a 


serial loan of some $1,200,000,000 (the appro. : 


priation investment) at a lower terest 

than the Government itself ae cae 
long-term obligations and with a pa 
grant of well over $400 million (the retained 
earnings) on which TVA will Pay no return 


pay interest or a return on that portiad ar 
the total Government investment which has 
not been repaid, And such interest or Te 
turn should be at a rate which is at least 
equal to the interest which the 
has to pay on its long-term obligations 
It will be argued that the 
control which I urge should be retained 
unduly hamper TVA. I submit to the ae 
mittee that the net effect of the 
I have mage would produce for the TVA, 
system of supervision no more onerous than 
the system of Federal and State 
with which utility companies must comply, 
They are measures of control under which 
TVA has, in fact, operated successfully for 
many years. 
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Seely-Brown Will Defeat Bowles 
.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I predict 
the reelection of my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Horace SEELY-Browy, JR., who 
so ably represents the Second District 
of Connecticut, and the defeat of his op- 
ponent, Chester Bowles. 

The Second District of Connecticut 
as presently constituted has never elect- 
ed a Democrat to Congress in an off-’ 
year election, and it will vote Republi- 
can again in 1958. 

The voters will prefer HORACE SEELY- 
Brown, their hard-working, Consecien- 
tious Congressman. He keeps in 
contact with thousands of his constitu 
ents, helps them with their problems, 
knows how they feel on national issues 
and votes accordingly. He takes his 
job seriously for-the service he can ren- 
der his constituents. 

In contrast, the congressional nomi- 
nation is just a consolation prize 
Chester Bowles after his failure to 0b- 
tain the senatorial nomination. He 
probably regards it as a mere 
stone to some more glamorous position. 

His past history does not 
him to the voters. 


As OPA Director he was responsible 3 
controls 


for the sorry mess of national 
and rationing. He messed up this job 
so badly that Connecticut went Republi 
can by 100,000 votes in 1946. ie 

As Ambassador to India, he 
himself .a lot of personal pu P| 
failed to make Nehru our friend in woe 
affairs. 

In both domestic and foreign 
he has consistently followed 
wing line of the Americans for 
cratic who advocated 
the Smith Act which provided 
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on of those who would over- 
nment by force or vio- 
lence. Bowles served as ADA vice chair- 
Governor of Connecticut he advo- 
gher taxes and tried to have an 
law enacted. As Governor 
term he played havoc in 2 
he traditions of Connecticut 
bolish ancient and hon- 
on which our dedi- 
ithout pay or emol- 
d. ae = ae 

re dangerous than a little knowledge, 
~“g the old saying goes. With little 
knowledge of State affairs, of State poli- 
tics he created a situation in Hartford 
that made even the Democrats welcome 


‘attempting to a 
orable commissions 


uments of any kin 


When the Democratic Party of the 
State of Connecticut rejected him for 
Senator, he had his friends steamroller 
him into the nomination in the Second 
District thereby creating a split in his 
own party and forcing himself down the 
throats of helpless Democrats. 

For the good of the State and Nation, 
Chester Bowles must and will be de- 
feated as a candidate for the House of 
Representatives from the Second Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 

Iam confident that the voters will re- 
elect Horack SEELY-Brown, their family 
type Congressman, dedicated to high 
principles, a statesman with the personal 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an article by Connecticut newsman Jack 
Zaiman which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, August 5. It is entitled “Bowles 
Must Defeat Off-Year Tradition”: 
BowLEs Must DEFEAT OFrFr-YEAR TRADITION 

(By Jack Zaiman) 
August 4-—Chester 
Bowles, who wanted to run for the Senate 
but wound up running for the House, finds 
himself in the position of not only having to 
fight a Republican opponent but also history. 

For the Second Congressional District, the 
largest in the State from the standpoint of 
geography, has never gone Democratic in an 
The Second District, as presently 
constituted, dates from 1912. 

There is some evidence that Bowles, when 
he agreed to run for the House after his 
defeat for the Senate nomination, was not 
aware of the Democratic off-year jinx. He 
knows about it now, however. 
to wage the most energetic Democratic cam- 
paign in modern election history. 

The Republican incumbant is Representa- 
tive Horace SEELY-Brown, JR., who has held 
pt for a 2-year gap—since 1946. 
EELY-Brown is a tall, handsome former 
private schoolteacher who now is a farmer. 
y is doorbell ringing and the 
of potholders to housewives. 

MANY SMALL TOWNS 


There’s plenty of room for such house-to- 
activity. For the district covers 64 

» Most of them of the smallest variety. 

are 169 towns in the State. The area 
covers all of eastern Connecticut, which is a 
textile area in the north, a farm- 
and a Long Island 


ry is to be followed, Bowles cannot 
But more than 
and become the 
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history is involved. There 
Bowles will break the jinx 


in a year when a 
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The extraordinary feature of the statewide 
election is the strength of Gov. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, who is seeking his second 4-year 
term on the Democratic slate, and of Thomas 
J. Dodd, the senatorial nominee who defeated 
Bowles and his former advertising partner, 
William Benton. 

Dodd. was born in Norwich, which is in 
the heart of the Second District, and has 
lived in other towns in the area. Ribicoff 
has done well in the district. And the 
Democratic nominee for lieutenant governor 
also comes from the Second District. He is 
Mayor John Dempsey of Putnam, a popular 


figure who could have had the congres- . 


sional nomination if he wanted it. 

This Democratic. strength over east, as 
the Second District is known, is expected 
to give Bowles the extra punch he needs. 
For, in the 1954 election, SEELY-Brown just 
squeaked in by 1,980 votes out of more than 
150,000 cast. And the Democrats on the 
State level are regarded as a lot stronger 
this year than in 1954, the last off-year 
election. ‘ 

A switch of about 1,000 votes in the dis- 
trict would give Bowles the victory—on the 
basis of the 1954 results. 

But the Republican nominee for Gover- 
or, State Comptroller Fred R. Zeller, of 
Stonington, also lives in the Second District. 
And his presence on the ticket may help 
SEe.y-Brown somewhat. 

Bowles has been in Maine since before 
he was nominated last month in a contest 
with a young Rockville lawyer, Leo Flaherty, 
Jr. Flaherty has promised Bowles his 
support. 

FOREIGN POLICY ISSUE 

Bowles is expected to make forelgn policy 
one of the features of his campaign. But 
he has told friends. he won’t ignore the 
regional problems of the district—farming, 

“attraction of new industry, new highways, 
the textile depression, new employment. 

Some State Democratic leaders say that 
Bowles, if elected, will try for a seat on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and that 
gestures to Democratic congressional leaders 
already have been made along this line. 

Just what made Bowles change his mind 
about running for the House isn’t known. 
Twenty-four hours after his defeat for the 
Senate on June 28, he told a reporter flatly: 
“I’m not interested in the House.” 

Forty-eight hours after that, he was run- 
ning for the House nomination in absentia. 
Perhaps it was a telephone conversation with 
Governor Ribicoff, who urged him to take 
it. Or perhaps his own advisers urged it on 
him. In any event, what was “no” one day 
became “yes” within a short time, and the 
contest between Bowles and SEELY-BRowNn 
looms as one of the most interesting in the 
State. 





A Cultural Center for the Nation’s Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


’ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enthusiastic in my support of the pro- 
posed: Cultural Center in Washington, 
D. C., as provided for in H. R. 13017. 

The city of Washington is the focal 
point of world interest. It is a meeting 
place literally of hundreds of thousands 
of tourists. Consequently, the need for 
such a center for. the performing arts is 
obvious. 
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Witness after witness of unquestioned 
integrity, including distinguished Sen- 
ators, architects, a newspaper editor, 
and interested citizens, have testified 
with impressive unanimity that there is 
a@ great demand for this worthy enter- 
prise. 

I support the measure and hope for 
favorable consideration from this distin- 
guished body. The Cultural Center 
which will rise if the Fulbright-Thomp- 
son bill is enacted into law will add im- 
measurably to the well-being of the peo- 
ple of our Nation. It will be an inspira- 
tion and a beneficent motivating force 
for the youth of our country. It will be 
a symbol of our dynamic democracy, a 
center for the peaceful arts, and a last- 
ing memorial to the deep sense of appre- 
ciation which the American people have 
for the finer things of life. 





A Tribute to Capt. John T. Ferrier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
August I had the privilege of witnessing 
an amazing demonstration of precision 
flying by the Minute Men, the precision 
jet flying team of the Air National 
Guard. 

This unit appeared at the conserva- 
tion sports tourney in Davenport, Iowa, 
sponsored by the Davenport chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League in conjunction 
with the Buffalo Bill area council of the 
Boys Scouts of America. 

I had a chance to meet each member 
of the team at that time. I was im- 
pressed by these fliers and proud of the 
fact that men of this caliber and fitness 
were a part of our first line of defense. 

On June 7, of this year, Capt. John 
Ferrier, “slot” position pilot on the team, 
was killed during an airshow at Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio. It is the be- 
lief of all who witnessed the accident 
that Captain Ferrier sacrificed his life to 
protect the people in the residential sec- 
tion adjacent to Patterson Air Force 
Base. Although he had ample oppor- 
tunity to successfully eject himself from 
the crippled aircraft, he obviously 
elected to stay with his jet until the last 
possible moment to divert its course into 
a nonpopulated area. He was. success- 
ful in doing so, but in the process was 
forced to wait too long to have sufficient 
time to escape. 

In an editorial, the Denver Post has 
called this the highest brand of heroism. 
I would like to quote a few lines of the 
editorial which eloquently express the 
tribute due Captain Ferrier: 

It was the kind of heroism that keeps the 
fine traditions of our fighting forces fresh. 
Nothing replaces a living father; but Captain 
Ferrier’s children will grow up knowing 
their father passed the test of heroism as 
gloriously as anyone has ever done. 


The Davenport area will long remem- 
ber Captain Ferrier. His memory is to 
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be perpetuated in the Capt. John T. 
Ferrier Memorial Award Trophy which 
will be presented to the scout or ex- 
plorer having the best character, sports- 
manship, leadership, and highest score 
in this year’s tournament scheduled for 
Davenport August 10. Such an award 
will become a feature of all succeeding 
sport tournaments sponsored by the 
Izaak Walton League and the Boy 
Scouts of the Davenport area. 

It pleases me to see this action taken. 
Captain Ferrier was the prototype of 
every young American’s ideal airman. 
His heroism will inspire youngsters for 
generations to come. 





Economy Heading Upward 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEYTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of August 4, 1958: 

EcoNOMY HEADING UPWARD 


Although the recession headache has not 
been completely. routed, there are signs that 
the sharpest pains are gone and the eco- 
nomic patient is getting better. 

The situation might be described as cau- 
tiously optimistic. The bottom of the re- 
cession was redched in April, 1958, making 
it the shortest on record. Recovery began 
9 months after the onset of the economic 
downturn, putting it 2 months ahead of 
the 1949 recession and 4 months ahead of 
the 1954 business slide. 

Among the plus factors present are these: 

Farmers’ income in the first half of 1958 
Was up 22 percent from the first half of 
1957. 

Personal income is running at only $300 
million below the peak reached last August 
when the recession began. 

Factory payrolls are up, and the April- 
June spurt in industrial production was 
much more vigorous than is customary in 
the early stages of a recovery. 

Another encouraging sign is that consumer 
confidence has remained strong. The stock 
market’s health is good, an indication that 
investor confidence is strong. 

Economists expect that an expanding pop- 
ulation and an expanding money supply will 
provide the basic supports for a rise in busi- 
ness activity in the months ahead. 

There are soft spots. Business appears to 
be waiting to see which way the wind blows 
before embarking on great new expenditures 
for plants and equipment. Questions about 
better times for hard goods may be answered 
when the 1959 autos appear in the fall. 

Machinery, radio, television, paper prod- 
ucts, chemicais, aircraft, missiles and rubber 
products are making a comeback. Construc- 
tion has remained strong, as have oil, steel 
and government spending. 

Other plus signs may appear when the 
railroads begin to realize help from bene- 
ficial legislation just passed by Congress. 

Meanwhile, the economy is preparing to 
expand on the gains it has registered on the 
road back from recession. If the economy 
can stay ahead of galloping inflation, the 
future looks bright. 
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What’s Most Important? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Marshall Daily Messenger 
of August 1, 1958. 

On several occasions I have called the 
attention of my colleagues to the contri- 
butions made to public understanding by 
the editorial pens of our country editors. 
Without the burdens and pressures of 
big-city life, our country and small-city 
editors demonstrate an unusual ability 
to understand and evaluate the basic 
problems of people. 

The editor of the Marshall Daily Mes- 
senger is sucha man. Donald J. Olson is 
a young man who demonstrates in some 
of his editorials a wisdom and under- 
standing far beyond his years and expe- 
rience. In the editorial I am including in 
the Recorp he has made the best case for 
soil and water conservation which has 
yet come to my attention. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and hope that every 
conservation journal in the Nation sees 
fit to bring its clear purpose to the at- 
tention of other readers: 

Wuat’s Most IMPporRTANT? 

Right now it seems most people are think- 
ing of the proposed watershed district as a 
flood-control plan. Certainly the picture of 
water flowing knee deep down normally dry 
streets makes a dramatic and frightening 
impression. And whatever losses that are 
sustained in flooded homes and stores are 
felt suddenly and immediately. That, 
probably, is the reason last year’s heavy 
June rains are connected-with floods, flood 
control, and watershed districts. ; 

But, in the long run, there are a couple 
of other aspects to the proposed watershed 
district that are important to the overall 
welfare of this community. 

We are thinking about soil conservation 
and water conservation. 

An operating watershed district with all 
of-the necessary conservation practices defi- 
nitely will hold topsoil. This is. an eco- 
nomic gain for any agricultural community. 
Last year’s flood moved topsoil in this area 
in such staggering quantity that it was 
described in terms of train carloads. 

It has often been said that it takes 100 
years for nature to manufacture 1 inch of 
topsoil. ¥ 

An operating watershed district benefits a 
community also during the years when there 
is the exact opposite of a flood: when a 
drought hits. Shortly after the State of 
Texas was severely damaged by excessive 
rainfall a year ago, a short-term drought 
hit that same area. 

On the land that had good soil and water 
conservation practices, the drought meant 
little because the earlier rainfall had sunk 
down to bedrock. On the “untreated” land, 
the earlier rains had run off the cropland 
(causing the flood) and had sunk down only 
a few inches. 

Iowa State College has been reported as 
saying that 3 extra inches of rainfall during 
the crop-year may mean at least 10 extra 










bushels of corn if the moisture sinks 
the ground and is available to the ie 
If water conservation practices Could gaye 
three inches of rainfall, holding jt on the 
land, this area could expect higher corn 
yields. In a dry year it could be tren 
dously important to each individual far 
On a communitywide basis, the benefit 
could be amazing. 
Upstream from Marshall, on the 
River watershed, there are about 
acres of land. About 80 percent of that fig. 
ure is cropland and about 50 percent of the 
cropland is in corn each year. as 
Extend these figures and it's 
what the impact of this additi Wealth 
could mean to this area. =a 
A progr.m designed to hold topsoil on 
the land and conserving moisture for use .. 
during drought lacks the glamour ang 
drama of giant flood-control works, But 
just the same we believe the conseryation 
of our basic resources—our farmland—is the 
most important aspéct of the watershed dig. 
trict program, 





Fair Trade Is Price Fixing 





EXTENSION OF REMARK Ss 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


. OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
session of the Texas Legislature, as in 
every session since the midthirties, a 
price-control bill ostensibly aimed at 
fair trade reared its head. 

Editorial cries of outrage from every 
corner of the State properly shouted - 
down this latest effort of the price con- 
trollers. 

While these editorial comments were 
directed toward a State-level offspring 
of the sort of fair-trade bill currently 
being pushed in Congress, the comments 
are pertinent and appropriate to both 
bills equally, and I submit some of this 
editorial opinion to you at this time, 

The Austin American-Statesman: 

The principle of price regulation by lw 
is contrary to free enterprise and free com- — 
petition. The result of the policy of legit 
lation, whether reached by the first step of 
preventing price competition indirectly, & ~ 
by the statutory fiat of fixed markup, #@ ~ 
raise prices. 


The Houston Press: 

Fair trade has been carried to its ultimale 
conclusion in England where all sorts o- 
agreements, cartels, price fixing and restrie- 
tions are a major part of business life. 
More than any other one factor, we believe 
this has been responsible for Englands is 


San Antonio News: ae 
In practice, we do not think ie 


























grocers would benefit substantially 
passage of those bills. Those stores 
a useful and profitable distribution [ut 
tion, but they simply cannot con ae 
rectly, in the same area of trade, 

more efficient and economical m 
tion outlets, which ot _- C 
among themselves. a 
make the independents artificially oo 
tive by law is an indefensible @ 
the consumer, who has the econ¢ 
to buy wherever he wants to and 
lowest price he can find. 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 


ation of free enterprise, un- 
eng of an article may dis- 
he pleases. And no one can 
e convincingly that it is in the interest 


of the customer. 


Seguin Enterprise: 

We believe in the good old-fashioned. 
American custom of letting prices seek their 
own levels through the interaction of 
healthy competition. And there’s no kind 
of whining that will change the fact, or 
alter its validity as an answer, that the 
“pig guys” we know right herein Seguin 
started out just as small and just as broke 
as anybody, and not very long ago. Those 
pills are not to protect us, the customers. 
They are to protect the businessmen who 
are not sufficiently efficient to meet good 
competition. Good competition means bet- 
ter prices for you and me. So let’s keep 


it that way. 


Corpus Christi Times: 

Unless there is some affirmative showing 
that the practice violates unfair competition 
regulations, the right of a merchant to sell 
his products at a loss or at a profit should 
not be infringed. In any event, in the com- 
pétitive business society we live in, every 
businessman should have the privilege of 
going broke. The market place will in- 
evitably take care of the incautious or im- 
prudent merchant. 


Fort Worth Press: 

In years past, The Press has consistently 
taken the editorial position that price-fixing, 
by any other name, works to the detriment 
of the consumer. This bill is no exception 
and needs to be defeated. 


Denton Record-Chronicle: 
Fair trade legislation, under any guise, is 
damaging to the consuming public. 





Miss Anderson to U. N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Sun- 
Times of August 3, 1958: 


MIss ANDERSON To U. N. 


President Eisenhower's appointment of 
Marian Anderson, the world-famous 
contralto, as an alternate delegate to the 
United Nations deserves applause. Her re- 
cent good-will tour of the Far East for the 
State Department showed that she has a 

great and warmhearted talent for 
friends among other peoples. As our TV 
Paul Molloy commented on a TV 

Teport of her seven -country tour: 

: Anderson made it clear to me that 
& lot of people love us—not because of what’s 
of our money, but because this country 
& lot.of fine people like Miss Anderson.” 
U.N., the personal element is more 
t than the casual observer might 
on ee chance for making friends 
eth inan ncing 8 sa by personal con 





royalty as well as 


As a child she scrubbed steps 
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to earn spending money. She now com- 
mands $2,500 for one performance. She is 
a wonderful example of the American suc- 
cess story, and her appointment is a fine 
answer to Communist propaganda about the 
lot of Negroes in the United States. 

Another good U. N. appointment was that 
of Irving Salomon, retired president of the 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 
who now lives in California. He is well re- 
membered here as an active civic worker, 
who after his retirement was appointed 
head of a United States delegation to the 
1953 Paris meeting of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 





Close to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, appearing in the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly, and written by 
Herschel D. Newsom, the master of the 
National Grange, says something - that 
many of us have felt needed saying. 
Mr. Newsom says it clearly and Briefly. 

We have gone overboard on the theory 
that a public official is contaminated or 
dishonest if he acts like an ordinary hu- 
man being. If he has friends, if he is 
helpful, if he tries to be of service to 
his community, he is accused of taking 
bribes and of being a crook. 

This is carrying suspicion and cynicism 
altogether too far. If we are going to 
believe that every kind deed is done with 
an ulterior motive, that every gift is a 
bribe, our public life will have reached 
a new low and very few high-principled 
men or women will want to go into it. 

CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


Years ago my grandfather resigned as post- 
master. He resigned because Federal re- 
strictions made it next to impossible for him 
to maintain his normal friendly relationships 
with individuals. Even in that day, grand- 
father discovered that a public servant must 
somehow be arbitrary and cold, and he wasn’t 
interested in even trying to meet that 
requirement. 

Attempts to substitute rigid restrictions 
on individual behavior, for reliance on indi- 
vidual integrity of persons carrying public 
responsibility is dangerous. Most Members 
of Congress and individuals in the executive 
branch of Government know and recognize 
the difference between right and wrong. 
They are basically honest, and no rules or 
regulations can be substituted for a sense of 
values, honor, and integrity. 

To conclude that one must suddenly in- 
sulate himself from established and normal 
friendships upon taking a public post, is to 
assume that from positions of authority and 

bility, favoritism, or undue influence 

will automatically flow. This is an unfair 
assumption that may be vicious. 
TREMENDOUS POWER 

Our concern must be continually to keep 
the Federal Government close to the people. 
Government must be responsive to idi- 
viduals—and to all segments of society. This 
is difficult because our Federal Government 
is now big, complex, unwieldy, and has tre- 
mendous power over our lives and property. 
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hinges the destiny of an individual, his busi- 
ness, or his whole life. 

To insulate public officials and employees 
from their friends, and from all of the rest 
of us is to make it extremely difficult to ques- 
tion a deeision or finding. It is to short- 
circuit the right of appeal by pushing the 
Government out of the reach of you and me. 

To be able to complain or make suggestions 
to your Congressman, Senator, or to the Pres- 
ident himself, is a national tradition—a 
democratic privilege. It is our insurance 
against unfairness, protection against being 
pushed around by powerful public agencies, 
commissions, or persons—a safeguard against 
abuse from Government; a part of our system 
of checks and balances. 

Let’s not be stampeded into a situation 
whereby a Congressman or Senator or some- 
one at the White House cannot pick up the 
phone and make inquiry concerning a deci- 
sion. This need not mean that the inquirer 
is asking that the decision be changed or 
reversed. It may well mean that he wants 
to know the reason for the decision and 
the background leading up to it. 

This is the way to reduce autocratic deci- 
sions toaminimum. This is the way to help 
preserve responsive and responsible govern- 
ment. Public servants must be above le- 
gitimate suspicion but they must not be so 
far above the rest of us that we cannot reach 
them. 





Retirement After 471/. Years of Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, 4714 
years of service with one company is an 
unusual record, but that is what has 
been accomplished by one of iny con- 
stituents and good friends, John A. Rupp, 
of Baltimore. He retired on August 1 
after having spent all of these years in 
the accounting department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. I am con- 
fident that the loss of his faithful and 
valuable service will be keenly felt by the 
company. 

How does one feel after working in 
one place for 47% years and leaving it 
for retirement? Mr. Rupp has expressed 
his feelings in a statement written_on 
the eve of his retirement. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert his vale- 
dictory in the Recorp, and to take this 
opportunity to wish him a long and 
healthy life and a well-deserved happy 
retirement: 

VALEDICTORY: WHAT RETIREMENT FROM B. & O. 
MEANS TO ME 
(By John A. Rupp, former corresponding 
clerk, Baltimore, Md.) 

The day of severance from B. & O. I con- 
sider with commingled feelings of joy and 
sadness, because for 4714 years I have been 
associated with their accounting department, 
sharing its many problems and spending 
every spare moment over and above the 
required time, but time, tide, and ticker 
tape wait for no man. 

With B. & O. I have been attuned to the 
practice of courtesy, sobriety, and loyalty. 
To younger employees in B. & O. service I 
would emphasize that railroad business like 
any other business is a living thing, perpetu- 


Often upon the decision of one official’ ally changing and offering the highest awards 
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to those of creative minds who are resiliant 
and resourceful. 

A fine railroad has to have fine executives 
and those who report to them, and the B. & 
O. has both. I found this condition evident 
in the accounting department as a synonym 
for cooperation. 

I thank God for having allowed me to 
work for such length of time in the rail- 
road industry, thus to gain valuable knowl- 
edge and information. Books can reinforce 
native intelligence by buttressing it with 
facts, but cannot supply the spark of in- 
telligence itself. In other words, actual ex- 
perience counts most in life. It is also a 
measure of satisfaction now that I am leav- 
ing, that the railroads are getting legislative 
aids so necessary for their surviving. 

In conclusion I quote from an article by 
Dr. Thomas L. Hawkins, of Helena (liaison 
representative of the Montana Medical Asso- 
cition to the American Medical Association) 
reading as follows: 

“There is no valid reason why old age 
should not be the best years of human ex- 
istence. Instead, we find today that mil- 
lions of our aged are being shelved as a sur- 
plus commodity. We feel we should offer 
the aged hope for a better life, not a crutch. 
We should offer them a return to usefulness 
and self-respect, not a one-way trip to isola- 
tion and limbo. Because of recent advances 
in the control of diseases which shorten life, 
a greater number of Americans than ever 
before, have survived into retirement years. 
We are beginning to learn that there is rarely 
such a thing as true senility.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN A. Rupp. 

BattTrmore, Mp. 

(Written on the 3ist day of July 1958 (eve 
of my retirement) .) 





Hon. John A. Burns 





SPEECH 


OFr 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the commendations our 
colleagues are making of the splendid 
services being rendered to his constitu- 
ents, his beloved Territory of Hawaii and 
his Nation by the Hawaiian delegate, Mr. 
BurRNS. 

On more than one occasion I have 
heard our Speaker comment that the 
House of Representatives is the most 
critical audience in the world. By this, 
I think he means among other things 
that a man cannot deceive his colleagues 
who serve with him, day in and day out. 
One’s colleagues are apt to know one an- 
other’s depth and sincerity. 

By any test that may be applied, JoHn 
Burns has won for himself the respect of 
those of us who serve with him. He is 
deeply honest, as all of us know. He has 
brought to these halls a sincere devotion 
to Hawaii and the causes of Hawaii. We 
have observed and admire his ability as 
Hawaii's spokesman. 

Above all, I think we have learned to 
appreciate JOHN Burns because there is 
absolutely none of the demagog in him. 
He will not stoop to making those. idle 
and meaningless gestures which might 
superficially appear to those at home to 
be serving their cause but which, in real- 


> 
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ity, would hinder their cause in Con- 
gress. He is a true and able servant of 
his people and his country. 





Raising the Debt Limit Is Entirely the 
Result of the Fiscal Irresponsibility of 
Congress 





SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 13580) to in- 
crease the public debt limit. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, today 
the Congress is called upon to increase 
the debt limit of the United States for 
the second time within a year. As I 
cautioned this House back in January, if 
we had followed a course of fiscal pru- 
dence we would not be faced with this 
issue today. As a matter of fact, 
throughout the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, every Member of the House of 
Representatives should have known our 
fiscal situation well enough to have 
avoided even the first debt limit exten- 
sion by being sensible in the conduct uf 
our fiscal affairs. 

Fiscal prudence is not always politi- 
cally expedient because one who voted 
along the lines of sound Government 
economy is certain to alienate many 
groups seeking special benefits of one 
type or another. As has been said many 
times in the past, Government economy 
is generally popular except when it de- 
prives some individual or group of a pet 
project or benefit. 

Yet, no one can deny that had a gen- 
eral policy of sound Federal spending 
been followed throughout the last ses- 
sion of Congress and again in 1958, we 


could have balanced our budgets and we . 


would not be in a position of having to 
vote two: debt increase bills in 1 year. 
The situation we now face, in view of the 
already staggering national debt of $276 
billion, is indeed a sad one. 

To appease every segment of the vot- 
ing populace in the interest of political 
expediency, Congress has become so 
adicted to the policy of spending more 
and more money for new schemes and 
programs that we may well be heading 
down the “road of no return.” 

It seems to me that it is about time to 
lay the cards right on the table. It is 
time that. we give the American people 
the truth about Federal spending and 
the cold facts regarding deficit spending. 
Perhaps even now it is too late—but the 
fact of the matter is that every dollar the 
Congress appropriates must be paid by 
the taxpayers of this country—and the 
future taxpayers of the next generation. 
The idea that there is a bottomless pit 
from which we get money for Federal 
spending here in Washington is in real- 

_ity nothing more than a fantasy of bad 
psychology. Even in the face of the so- 





August ¢ 
called cold war and the emer. 
gencies, Government must live ‘i 
means. Fiscal responsibility must pe; 
turned to Washington as a demand > 
both the legislative and cine 
branches of Government. got 
. ae ge rd spenders in 

now full well that deficit spending 
stop somewhere. If we were to iene 
the illusion that the astro Da. 
tional debt is immaterial, then we hay 
no business taxing the American pe 
at all. To carry this point further we 
could further assume the position that ye _ 
can operate the Government entirely jn 
the “red” and eliminate taxes completely 
Obviously, this is ridiculous. : 

Government is run by mon furnished 
by the United States Treasury, Theonly 
place from which this money Can come 
is taxes. When the Treasury runs jnig — 
debt, it must borrow money to pay itsbilis 
or go bankrupt. It is as simple as that | 
When the Treasury borrows money, it 
must eventually tax the people to pay 
this money back. And while it is operat. 
ing on borrowed money, it is paying in. 
terest which again becomes a burden to 
the taxpayers. 

In order to borrow money, the Treas- 
ury Department enters the money mar- 
ket to secure a loan. Then inflationary 
pressure mounts and once again we find 
this nibbling-away process in operation 
ae dollar becomes less and less valu’ 
able, 

Many of us were amazed by stories of 
the inflation that followed World War! 
in Germany which became a definite 
factor in the situation which led to na © 
ism. We were also amazed by stories of 
inflation .which struck Greece and 
France after World War I. I can recall” 
pictures of men shoveling millions of 
drachmas into the fire to destroy cur 
rency because of inflation in Greece. 

And all this boils down to what? 
Simply that there was never a greater 
demand upon elected public officials to 
face the reality of a dangerous situa- 
tion—a situation which is today worse 
because we must pay the fiddler for be- 
ing expedient rather than practical in 
the handling of Government affairs. — 

I often wonder how we can imprest 
upon the people of this country the seri 
ousness of deficit spending in Govert- 
ment. How can we impose the philos- 
phy of self-restraint in the interest of 
preserving the sound internal security 
essential to the greatness of a nation? 
The whole matter is disturbing, to sa 
the least—particularly when one views 
the burden that will be placed upon the 
shoulders of our children in the genert- 
tions ahead. Just what good will allt 
Government-sponsored programs #8 
services be to them if they fall heir 104 
nation that is tottering on the brink dl” 
national bankruptcy—if not already fal 
ing into the abyss? - ee ae 

Yes, there are those who contem that 
this type of fear is someti mi 
never have to worry Pee 
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e ple feel this way, it will 
- Gel in the attitude of their 
elected representatives. But, if we con- 
tinue along the road we have been trav- 
ling in the past 30 years, I can only say, 
“May the Lord help us as @ nation. : 
aside from the aspect of fiscal disaster, 
the tremendous expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government has other implications 
which may well be destructive to the 
foundation of free enterprise upon which 
this great Nation was established. 

The only honest way to meet the prob- 
lem of Federal spending is to let the 
American people know that each pro- 
gram the Government assumes is going 
to come directly out of their tax dollars. 
Going into debt is a way of not only sad- 
dling each taxpayer with an obligation 
for future payments but likewise auto- 
matically reduces the value of every- 
pody’s dollar. When the Government 
spends money, it should face up to the 
fact that it must tax the people to do so. 
When the Government spends more 
money than it derives from taxes, it 
should increase taxes to meet the over- 
spending rather than runinto debt. But 
prudence in the conduct of Government 
demands that we keep expenses at a 
minimum and within the confines of good 
judgment so that taxes may likewise be 
kept at a minimum. Hence, instead of 
the Government spending the individ- 
ual’s money in many cases, folks would 
have more of their own money to spend 
themselves. 

Because I have voted consistently in 
a@ manner that would result in the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget during 
both sessions of the 85th Congress, I 
voted against the increase in the debt 
limit today. As I pointed out on the 
floor of the House yesterday, the major- 
ity of the Members of Congress, who 
supported by their vote the many pro- 
grams which created spending beyond 
the bounds of our national income, are 
morally obligated to vote for extension 
of this debt limit today since the situ- 
ation we now face is their responsibility. 





Dr. Lee A. Du Bridge, President, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, En- 
dorses H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr; Speaker, under 
a to extend my remarks, I include 
core telegram from Dr. Lee A. 


PASADENA, CALIF., Aw. 
The Honorable Gans came gust 4, 1958. 


Care the House Office Buildi ‘ 
ths Washington, D. G.: es 
co National defense education bill, H. R. 
, is of great importance to the welfare 
of higher education and to the 
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training of future scientists, engineers, 
teachers, and other leaders. Urge your ac- 
tive support of this measure. 
Lez A. Du Brivce, 
President, California Institute of 
Technology. 





The People Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 


of the Recorp, I include an editorial by © 


Mr. David Lawrence which is contained 
in the August 8, 1958, issue of U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Mr. Lawrence in his usual clear and 
forthright manner has presented incon- 
trovertible truths pertaining to the right 
of self-government to which the people 
of every State are entitled. His editorial 
on the problem of mixing the races in 
public schools is replete with sound and 
practical expressions. The text of the 
editorial is as follows: 

THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


It was no mob incited by agitators that 
went to the polls last week in Arkansas. 

It was no small group of ‘zealots deter- 
mined to defy the supreme law of the land 
that voted overwhelmingly to assure Gover- 
nor Faubus a third term—unprecedented in 
more than half a century. 

It was the electorate of Arkansas, express- 
ing in a calm and deliberate manner its be- 
lief that the wording of the Constitution of 
the United States must be accepted, rather 
than any fortuitous ruling by the Supreme 
Court deviating from the Constitution. 

The electorate of Arkansas reiterated by 
its vote a belief that the 14th amendment 
should be enforced not by bayonets but by 
a law of Congress. Such a law has never 
been passed even though the amendment 
specifically says: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” 

What is the provision that has been 
deemed pertinent by the Supreme Court? 
The 14th amendment says that “no State 
shall * * * deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

For decades past equal protection has 
been construed by the Supreme Court to 
mean that equal facilities for education may 
properly be provided by the States through 
separate schools. 

Ever since the founding of,the Republic, 
education has been considered*solely within 
the right of the States to administer. No- 
where in the Constitution is the word “edu- 
cation” mentioned, and certainly the debates 
in Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evidence 
to prove that the amendment was intended 
to give Congress the power to take away from 
the States the right to control their own edu- 
cational systems. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 
assigning pupils to public schools on what- 
ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens. 

From the very beginning of our history— 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
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Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized the custom when it said that 
“separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 

The people of Arkansas have as deep a 
respect for the Constitution as the people 
of any other State of the Union. There 
would not have been cast for Governor 
Faubus last week the largest percentage of 
votes ever polled by any candidate in a Demo- 
cratic primary election in Arkansas—70 per- 
cent of the total vote—if the people had not 
wished to assert their right to interpret the 
plain words of the Constitution as they are 
written. 

The people of Arkansas have refused to 
uphold the usurped right of the nine Jus- 
tices in Washington to say that modern 
psychology or emotionalism is more impor- 
tant than the letter of the Constitution 
itself. The people of Arkansas reserve the 
right to control their own emotionalism, 
especially inside the schools. 

The people of Arkansas have been abused 
on the radio and on television and in the 
northern press as lawless. They have been 
told that their action—in controlling their 
own educational system—is a blot on Amer- 
ica’s record before the world, especially in 
Soviet Russia. 

But the free election last week is, on the 
contrary, a dramatic example of freedom of 
choice. Nowhere in the Soviet Empire could 
there be such a vote recorded in opposition 
to the policies of the Central Government. 

Arkansas has not merely upheld its Gov- 
ernor. It has gone beyond any question of 
personalities. It has upheld a great prin- 
ciple—the doctrine of States rights which 
Thomas Jefferson gave us. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
declares: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The problem of mixing the races in public 
schools cannot be solved overnight. It is 
one that is rooted in the customs and habits 
of the people. 

This writer was enrolled for 12 years in 
integrated public schools in the North and 
never has had any personal objection to in- 
tegration. The people of every State, how- 
ever, are entitled to their right of self-gov- 
ernment. If it was intended by the Consti- 
tution that there be uniformity of law 
throughout the States, then, logically, the 
Supreme Court long ago should have de- 
clared invalid all those laws which vary from 
State to State in different fields of human 
relations. 

The people of Arkansas have spoken. They 
have said that the Constitution itself is the 
only “supreme law of the land.” By their 
virtual unanimity, they have advised the 
Supreme Court to halt its usurpations and 
to follow the Constitution itself. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an edito- 
rial from the Peru (Ind.) Tribune dated 
August 1, 1958. This is a reprint from 
other editorial pages and thus it is evi- 
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dent that there are many sincere- 
minded Americans who are thinking in 
the-same manner that Newsweek, the 
Peru_ Tribune, and many other publica- 
tions are thinking: 

From OTHER EDITORIAL PAGES 


This year the Tennessee Valley Authority 
celebrates its 25th birthday. Writing .in 
Newsweek, Raymond Moley reviews TVA’s ac- 
tivities and purposes, and concludes: “If 
this is not socialism, then Socialists at home 
and abroad who have hailed it as a great 
first step to the abundant life are badly 
fooled. Certainly to call the TVA ‘democ- 
racy in action,’ as its adherents hail it, is a 
misnomer because the directorate responsi- 
ble only to the President and Congress has 
plenary power—a power that has grown with 
the years.” 





The Desperate Need for Federal Aid 


to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, unques- 
tionably one of the most challenging leg- 
islative subjects that has faced this Con- 
gress, and several preceding ones, is find- 
ing ways and means through which the 
Federal Government can reasonably and 
sensibly extend desperately needed as- 
sistance to the several States to advance 
their educational standards and provide 
adequate educational facilities. 

It is true that many Members of Con- 
gress have entertained deep and sin- 
cere convictions in opposition to most of 
the educationl] aid proposals that have 
been suggested. It is equally true that 
the administration itself has not demon- 
strated any great enthusiasm or exer- 
cised energetic leadership in the matter. 

All of this in spite of the almost unani- 
mous declaration of educational author- 
ities that the plight of our educational 
system nationally amounts in substance 
to a national emergency. 

However, the dramatic Soviet demon- 
stration of scientific achievement has 
inspired, I think,.a more responsive 
mind and attitude to this problem, both 
in the Members of this body and the 
general public. It would seem that the 
time has come for us to resolve our dif- 
ferences on such a vitally important na- 
tional necessity and fulfill our legislative 
responsibility. 

In: my opinion, an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do so is presented to us in the 
form of the measure I understand is 
being today reported out of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, H. R. 
13247. 

In summary, this bill is designed to 
provide Federal scholarships and also 
student loan funds to enable superior 
students without finances to attend col- 
lege. Its emphasis is placed upon the 
teaching and study of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. It would 
improve testing and counseling in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools and it 
would help train more college teachers. 
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No matter on what other phases of.the 
problem we may have some differences, 
I believe that there is no single Member 
of the Congress who would question the 
foundation importance of education to 
a progressive future for this great 
Nation. 

I most earnestly hope that both the 
Congress and the administration will 
join their efforts toward the enactment 
of the substance, at least, of this bill as 
a united action in concern for the basic 
welfare and continuing development of 
this country. 





Pollution Board Asks for Stronger 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
John W. Stepp which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 1, 
1958: 

POLLUTION Boarp Asks STRONGER FEDERAL AID 


(By John W. Stepp) 


The Federal Water Pollution Advisory 
Board has thrown its weight behind efforts 
to strengthen, rather than strangle, the Fed- 
eral aid program to help clean up the Na- 
tion’s interstate streams. 

In @ report released today by the United 
States Public Health Service, the board as- 
serted its firm conviction that the Federal 
Government has a nationwide interest and 
responsibility in the quality and quantity of 
water. 

“We believe,” the group of nationally 
known leaders in the field added, “that Fed- 
eral responsibility includes national leader- 
ship of the highest degree in water-pollution 
control, with particular emphasis on re- 
search, technical assistance and consultation. 
We recommend, the continuation and even 
strengthening of this leadership.” 


GREAT ASSISTANCE 


The pollution abatement-aid program to 
date was characterized as having proved of 
great assistance and stimulus to communi- 
ties interested in building waste treatement 
facilities. The board noted that already long 
unmet needs for pollution abatement are 
being steadily compounded by the surge of 
pollution, industrialization and urbanization. 

The Board’s recommendation runs directly 
counter to the Eisenhower administration's 
urgings that the grant program be abandoned 
outright. This, according to the report, 
aroused misgivings in some of the members. 
But despite concern that the Board, having 
been appointed by President Eisenhower, may 
be officially bound to concur in his recom- 
mendation to kill the program, the majority 
decided to speak out for continuing and 
strengthening Federal help. 

Since the Board’s meeting in Washington 
last May, several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress to achieve that goal. 
The first of these was offered by Representa- 
tive BLarnix, Democrat, of Minnesota, au- 
thor of the first construction-aid feature in 
the Eederal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956. It would double the present $50 million 
annual-grant figure, and would also permit 








two or more communities to pool their prs, 
money to help build waste-treatment Sone 
beneficial to both. Lae 

In three other resolutions made public 
day, the Board urged— © 

1. That industry, too, should receive fins, 
cial incentives from the United States to en. 
courage efforts to reduce the amount of in, - 
dustrial waste entering streams. Towatd thy 
end, legislation was recommended-to 


rapid tax amortization, over a 5- Period 
of industrial waste-treatment facilities 
SUPERVISION RECOMMENDED 

2. That any antirecession Fed 
islation that involves conatracsia Coe 
treatment plants should be placed under sy. 
pervision of the Public Health Service in the 
interest of maintaining a well-integrated 
nationwide program. Public Health admin. 
=" the Federal Water Pollution Contra 

ct. 

3. That the same agency expand virus pe. 
search and epidemiological studies inyoly. 
ing streams. This would lead to more au- 
thoritative guidance for health and ‘water. 
works authorities in assuring adequate 
tection of water supply and public health ip 
all communities. 

The Boardurther, as it has before, stressed 
an essential need for a fully developed public: 
awareness program to inform people from 
school age on up of the serious water-pollu- 
tion problem in this country, 









American Library Association Recon 
mends the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 





the following resolution of the American 
Library Association in support of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958: 
RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION AcT OF 1958, ADOPTED BY THE AME- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, JuLY 17, 1958 


Whereas the American Library Association 
has an established policy in support of Fed 
eral aid to public education without F 
control in order to assist the States ant 
their subdivisions to establish and malt 
tain adequate educational facilities; : 

Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 aims to provide scholarship loans | 
to individuals for study at institutions of 
higher education; grants to the State © 
strengthen science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction in schools” 
a substantial program of graduate fellov 
ships to encourage individuals to train i” 
hing career in our universities aif 





















































1958, recommend to the 85th Congré 
ting in its second session, that it 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958; and 
be it fue That copies of this resolution be 
gent to the President of the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress, to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and to the United 
states Commissioner of Education. 





Reconveying the Lands Acquired for 
Burke Airport to the Former Owners 





SPEECH 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IX THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10045) to pro- 
vide for the sale of all of the real property 
acquired by the Secretary of Commerce for 
the construction of the Burke Airport, Va. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
will conclude the debate on this bill 
after which we will vote to determine 
whether or not we are going to try to 
undo what I think was a very unfair 
thing perpetrated by our own Govern- 
ment in a rather unfortunate situation. 

Now, as others have stated, I do not 
know any one of the parties involved, 
but I do not think it is the proper thing 
for the Government to move in and take 
over the homes and the property of in- 
dividuals who have lived there for years 
and years and then not utilize it or even 
pretend to use the property for a public 
purpose and then hold it, deprive the 
people of the property, and if there 
might be some advantage because of 
what transpired in the ensuing years, the 
Government get the benefit of it. 

Now, you talk about principle. Yes, 
there is a principle involved here. There 
was 68,000 acres of land taken by the 
Government out of the heart of my dis- 
trict during the war. I know what it 
means for a family, neighbors, your own 
people, to lose their homes that they had 
owned for generation after generation. 
And, I will say to the gentleman from 

gan you cannot take a piece of 
property from a person who has main- 
it as a home for a generation 
and satisfy him on the basis of what 
little value might have accrued. Senti- 
ment prevails in the minds and the 
of those people. Yes, there is a 
Principle involved here, and that prin- 
ciple is Should the Government walk 
in and by condemnation proceedings de- 
Prive the people of their own homes and 
never use it for such lawful purpose? . 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 

will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. . IT-yield to the tle- 
man from Ohio. Ne has not Met adi 
ee to say anything about this 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 1 just wonder if 
ae eeeman would ae to port 
y the Government di 2 

ite after condemning it. "eee 
, - Because, as events sub- 
“quently transpired, the Congress would 
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not permit the construction of the air- 
port there because controversy devel- 
oped. Everybody got into the act, so a 
Presidential commission study was re- 
quested and selected Chantilly for the 
site of another airport for Washington. 

Now, let us do justice to these people 
and let them have the property back. 
They paid capital gains taxes on it. Let 
us let them have it back for what they 
paid for it, a fair and reasonable thing 
to do. 


) 





The Cedars of Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Carolina Israelite, May—June 1958 
issue: 


~ THe Cepars or LEBANON 


Several years before Israel was recreated 
a sovereign state by the United Nations, 
Hon. Moshe Sharrat (later Foreign Minister 
of Israel) told a private audience here that 
of all the states in the Middle East, Lebanon 
would eventually become the ally of the 
Jewish state. 

There have been many developments in 
recent years to indicate that this observa- 
tion was based on fact. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because of this development that the 
Nasser-Arab-pro-Soviet bloc wants-to over- 
throw the existing Lebanese Government. 

The development of political friendship be- 
tween Christian Lebanon and Israel is not 
based solely on current politics and the 
struggle for Middle East power between the 
East and West. Basically, Lebanon, like 
Israel, is a western nation, certainly a Medi- 
terranean nation, rather than part of the 
Arabian world. In fact,. the Lebanese have 
always considered themselves Europeans, and 
this goes back to the very beginning or re- 
corded history. 

This was Phoenicia with its great city of 
Tyre and King Hiram, the friend of both King 
David and King Solomon. 

The Phoenicians were the great craftsmen 
of the ancient world—textiles and metals; 
and Phoenician craftsmen helped build the 
Temple of Solomon. | 

Along about 800 B. C. Phoenicia reached 
the height of its power. Its sailors had 
made a virtual Phoenician lake out of the 
Mediterranean, and beyond. There is ample 
evidence today that the Phoenician seamen 
had ventured through the Gates of Hercules 
into the Atlantic and established settle- 
ments on the west coast of both Europe 
and Africa. ‘ 

The Phoenicians, like many other creative 
peoples, did not know how to keep an em- 
pire together. They were seamen and crafts- 
men, but they were no colonizers, book- 
Keepers, or empire builders. And they were 
particularly lousy soldiers. Most of their 
colonies broke away by merely saying “boo", 
to the mother country, but the colonies 
themselves fell in their own turn because 
of this same tradition—trade, no fight. 
Carthage was destroyed for this very reason. 
No great nation can survive if it has to go 
out and hire outside soldiers to fight for 
them. What Phoenicia (and its blood- 
brother Carthage) overlooked was the fact 
tifat while they were in pursuit of com- 
merce and new ideas in building construc- 
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tion, the “have nots” were thinking of only 
one thing—to take away from the “haves.” 
And so the Phoenicians stretched their sea- 
ports through the entire length of the 
Mediterranean, but the whole business had 
@ very short life span. The Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great, each took a 
wallop at them, almost at will, and with 
very little resistance from the Phoenician 
sailors, artists, engineers, craftsmen, schol- 
ars, and lacemakers. 

Why did the Phoenicians disappear, and 
why didn’t the Jews disappear? This is a 
big subject. Whole books can be written 
on it. I think one of the reasons was the 
process of Hellenization. The Phoenicians 
lost themselves within the Greek culture. 
And we can well understand the tempta- 
tion. Faced with the same development, the 
Jews said, “No.” But it was not all that 
simple. The Jewish intellectuals were all 
for it, of course. The chances are that I 
would have gone to that temple of Zeus 
myself. Mattathias would have killed me 
first. But now I am glad that this fellow 
was such a fanatic about the law, for the 
maintenance of the Covenant. 

This Mattathias must have been quite a 
fellow to have won a victory against such 
odds (the young Jews were enchanted by 
the prospect of becoming Greeks). Many of 
the young Jews began to appear in the arena 
in sacerdotal nakedness with artificial fore- 
skins in an attempt to out-Greek the 
Greeks. 

The Phoenicians had no Mattathias and 
so they fell like a ripe apple off the tree, 
although many thousands “expressed” their 
resistance by entering the Jewish world. I 
have seen the Phoenician forehead and 
dangling ear lobes on thousands of my fel- 
low Jews in the subway in the Jewish coun- 
try clubs of Charlotte, Atlanta, Rochester, 
and Los Angeles (just as I have seen thou- 
sands in the same places with the square 
shoulders of the Egyptian). 

The Crusaders finished the remnant of 
Phoenician culture; the Phoenicians became 
converts; they were very ardent in their 
Christianity and suffered for it terribly after 
the Ottoman Turks took over control of the 
entire Middle East. In recent years the 
echo of this age-old culture became the in- 
dependent state of Lebanon. 

There was close communication between 
the Hebrews and the Phoenicians, and the 
alphabet which the Phoenicians gave to the 
world differs very little from the Aramaic 
and the Hebrew. The Phoenician religion 
was based on the cult of Adonis (Adon), 
and ritual and terminology were in many 
respects similar to the Hebrews. 

And this ancient affinity between the two 
cultures appeared to have been on the verge 
of a revival in these tumultuous 1950’s, and 
because of the possibility that Lebanon and 
Israel might come together as “brothers of 
the Mediterranean” (rather than as Arabic 
states), the Egyptian Nasser and his pro- 
Soviet allies seek to pull Lebanon away from 
its centuries-old “European” attitudes. If 
Nasser succeeds, it would pose an added 
problem for the security of Jewish Palestine, 
and for the peace of the entire Middle East. 





Jim Farley in North 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times of Wednesday, July 23, 1958: 
J1m FARLEY IN NorTH 


James A. Farley came to northern New 
York on Tuesday in the interests of his 
Democratic bid for the United States sen- 
atorial nomination. The former Postmaster 
General and once the Democratic National 
Committee chairman made a brief stopover 
in Watertown and then proceeded to Og- 
densburg, Massena, and Tupper Lake. 

Mr. Farley received an enthusiastic re- 
ception from the Democrats all along the 
route, some of whom had not been visited 
or consulted by party leaders in years. Mr. 
Farley is concentrating his attention on the 
traditional Democrats. He is a Democrat, 
first, last and always. 

Mr. Farley is “Mr. Democrat” himself. 
His long association with the party from 
childhood to the present has instilled him 
with a spirit of complete loyalty under one 
banner. He feels that the tradition] Dem- 
ocrats hold the key to his success and have 
throughout the years. 

Whether Mr. Farley is successful in his 
effort to win the Democratic nod at the 
August convention is uncertain. But at 
least Mr. Farley is carrying his fight to every 
corner of New York State and renewing 
friendships with Democrats who have been 
completely bypassed by candidates in other 
campaigns. The Democrats of northern 
New York welcome the attention that they 
are receiving from Jim Farley, long respected 
and admired for his political astuteness and 
friendly spirit. 





A Fable: The Vicuna and the Mink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the REcorD a poem which appeared in 
the Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky., 
relating to the Sherman Adams case: 

A FaBLeE: THE VICUNA AND THE MINK 
The Andes vicuna and the pastel mink, 

Met at a stream for a cooling drink; 

Said the shy vicuna to his tough old friend, 

“I’ve got a problem and don’t know the end; 

Just what do you make of this Washington 
mess? 

Sounds pretty bad, I must confess, 

But you've had experience along this line, 

As I recall, twas ‘round forty-nine. 

Wasn't your relative involved up there, 

In some barter of influence affair? 

One of my kinsmen, I have just learned, 

Into a fancy coat has been turned. 
He’s now in the White House, wishes he 
weren’t, 
Reports say fingers 
burnt.” 
Said the pinkish-gray mink to his vicuna 
friend: 

“Times sure have changed, for they now 
defend 

These gorgeous gifts they once deplored, 

(I guess it depends, whose ox is gored.) 

But what I don’t get,” said the mink with a 
grin, 

“How come a vicuna coat taking’s no sin?” 

—THE Epiror. 


show signs they’re 
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The Ports of Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress is truly a national organi- 
zation devoted to the proper develop- 
ment of the water resources of the 
Nation, with members in each State of 
the Union. The 45th national conven- 
tion was given a most informative ad- 
dress by Rear Adm. David H. Clark, 
executive director, Virginia State Ports 
Authority, and I present it for the read- 
ing of the Members of Congress: 
ADDRESS BY REAR ADM. Davip H. CLARK, EXEC- 

UTIVE DERECTOR, VIRGINIA STATE PorTs Avu- 

THORITY, TO THE ASSEMBLED DELEGATES AT 

THE 45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, AT 

THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL ON May 15, 1958 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow 
delegates to the 45th annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to be 
here today and have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing briefly this distinguished gathering. 

When the ports of Virginia are mentioned, 
practically everyone immediately thinks of 
Hampton Roads. It is a fact that Hampton 
Roads is one of the largest and best natural 
harbors in the United States. In Virginia, 
we say it is the best. It is a fact that the 
combined tonnage of foreign waterborne 
commerce handled by Hampton Roads 
ports—Newport News, Norfolk, South Nor- 
folk, and Portsmouth, has for the past two 
years exceeded that of any other United 
States port. In the calendar year 1957, the 
ports of Hampton Roads handled just un- 
der 60 million tons of foreign waterborne 
commerce, and the port of New York, which 
includes Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, and 
Yonkers as well as the borough cities com- 
prising New York City, was next with just 
over 40 million tons. Export coal accounts 
for approximately 85 percent of Hampton 
Roades foreign waterborne commerce, and 
overshadows the significance of the 9 mil- 
lion tons of traffic in other commodities. 

The river ports of Virginia are also im- 
portant to the economy of the Common- 
wealth and neighboring States. They could 
be more important if served by wider and 
deeper channels. Richmond at the head of 
navigation on the James River provides the 
western most deep water terminal on the 
North Atlantic. Richmond and Hopewell 
(also situated on the James River) handied 
last year almost 400,000 tons of foreign water- 
borne commerce, consisting primarily of im- 
port sugar from Cuba, newsprint from Can- 
ada, and export steel scrap. 

Alexandria, situated at the fall line of the 
Potomac River, is the natural port for the 
Washington metropolitan area. During the 
18th century Alexandria ranked among the 
six leading ports of the country. Last year 
Alexandria handled about 100,000 tons of 
foreign waterborne commerce, mostly news- 

rint; and nearly three times as much do- 
estic commerce, three-quarters of which 
were petroleum products. 

The W: metropolitan area is the 

in the world located on tidewater 
not having adequate regular ocean trans- 
portation services. This is believed due to 
channel limitations. A study is now under- 






way by the Corps of 
States Army, to 
benefits of in Potomag 
channel depth from its mouth to Ale 
dria from its present 24 feet to g ee 
35 feet depth. The VSPA last roe 
pleted a survey to determine _~ 
potential through the port of Aj 
Several thousand questionn . 

out to firms in the Washi san mee 
tan area, and adjacent territory, The sur. 
vey revealed that 90 firms now importing 
goods through other ports could save $] 
million annually if they could use the, 
of Alexandria. It also revealed 248 
that might export some 550,000 
176 firms that might import more 
500,000 tons through the port of Alexandrig 
if adequate ocean transportation were avail. 
able. In addition it brought to 
firms that might ship or receive the 
Pacific coast a million and a half tons gf 
domestic commerce. 

In the past 25 years the Washington metro. 
politan area has nearby trebled its ‘popula. 
tion, and now numbers about 2 million 
ple. The area is unique, in that it is what 
you might call depression proof, This, be. 
cause a depression or recession, when private 
spending is reduced Federal spending as an 
antirecession measure is usually increased, 
Despite this, there are relatively few indus. 
tries in the area. We, of the VSPA, believe 
that a deepening of the Potomac River chan- 
nel to permit the transit of large, deep draft 
vessels would not only benefit the importer, 
exporters, and consumers in the Washington 
metropolitan area but would also result in 
industries locating plants along the Potomac 
River below Washington, to the benefit of the 
area and the Nation. 

All I have said is preparatory to 
you and your ladies an invitation for a trip 
by boat from Washington to Mount Vernon 
and return, as guests of the VSPA. This wil 
afford those attending this Congress the op- 
portunity to see the facilities now at Alexan- 
dria, and to visualize the possibilities for the 
future. Arrangements have been made for 
this Congress to adjourn within the next few 
minutes until tomorrow morning. “There Will 
be an announcement above the 
for this boat trip, and the visit to 
Vernon where a ceremony is scheduled at the 
tomb of George Washington to which all are 
invited. This is particularly fitting because, 
in addition to being the Father of Our Coun- 
try, Washington was assuredly the father of 
our country’s system of inland waterways. 
The Authority, by the way, is not your hot 
at Mount Vernon. 

‘It is hoped that this trip will convince you 
that the Potomac River could be one of the 
important waterways of the country for oceaa 
shipping and that the banks of the Potoma 
River, both the Virginia and the 
sides, offer important opportunities for in 
dustrial development. And, as I said earlier, j 
Alexandria is the logical port for the Wasl- 
ington metropolitan area. 4 

I thank you. 
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Renewal of the Wool Act 
_  §PEECH 4 

OF ’ oa 

HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REP a 

Monday, August 41958 — 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, Wuse 
the House has taken on the farm# 
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n places the woolgrowing indus- 
try of the United States in jeopardy. 
The Wool Act of 1954 expires at the end 
of this marketing season and this indus- 
try which was dying until Congress en- 

that Wool Act cannot survive un~- 
jess this Congress takes action. I believe 
is overwhelming support for re- 
of the Wool Act but at no time has 
either House had an opportunity to vote 
on that one subject alone. This is the 
second time that a measure to renew the 
Wool Act has come before this House 
tied in with other general farm legisla- 


newal 


tion. 

The committee knows the woolgrow- 
ers stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
other commodity groups who sought to- 
day to pass this bill through a suspension 
of the rules. Now that this body has 
turned down that avenue, I would like 
to express the sincere hope that the 
committee will seek an immediate rule 
and bring this measure back to the 
House, even tomorrow if possible, so it 
can be debated and a farm bill accept- 
able to the members can be adopted and 


_we can secure a renewal of the Wool 


Act before adjournment. 





But Jim Farley Could Get Votes Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in’ the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald- 
Statesman of July 29, 1958: 

But Jim FartEY Coutp Get VoTes HERE 


We don’t pose as an unbiased adviser of 
the Democratic Party in Westchester. We 
wouldn’t dare to presume to be such. For, 
frankly, we don’t support candidates of that 
political party often enough to warrant any 
such presumption or to justify ourselves in 
any such role. 

But we do believe that our Democratic 
friends consider us abreast of political hap- 
penings and aware of partisan trends. And 
it is on that basis we suggest to leaders of 
the Democratic organization in Westchester 
that they seem to be unjust to one of the 
greatest contemporary figures of their party. 

We refer to James A. Farley of Nyack, 
former State and national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, former Postmaster-~Gen- 
eral under F. D. R., and now announced as- 
Pirant for nomination as his party’s can- 
— this fall for the UnitedStates Senate. 

ever there was a man in this State 
whom the Democratic Party owes an eee 
limited debt that man is Jim Farley. If 
be any single individual who links ef- 
fectively the past and the present State 
Party organizations, it is Jim Farley. If 
is bog | man who more than all other 

eserves a show of titude 
a = of confidence, that one fo dim Parley. 
Westchester oocratlc organization here in 
strangely indifferent 
i ites portunity to advance Mr. Farley’s 
ent baie” lene mnt ane “aly 
squ ’ 

On the theory that such endorsement aight 
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“embarrass” party leaders in the country in 
to grab off a place on the State ticket 
for some county resident. 

That seems awfully petty and shortsighted 
to us. After all, isn’t it the primary func- 
tion of a political organization to select as 
candidate the qualified man or woman most 
likely to roll up a big enough vote to get 
elected? 

And is there any leader of the Democratic 
Party who actually believes that some 
stranger named Dickinson or Finletter could 
ever roll up here in Westchester a vote even 
close to what Jim Farley would surely get? 

Maybe yes, somebody says? And maybe 
the Hudson is full of prune juice, too. 





Association for Higher Education Urges 
Support for the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Dr. Russell M. 
Cooper, president of the Association for 
Higher Education, and assistant dean of 
the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts of the University of Minnesota: 

ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart ELLIorr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Extx.iorr: As president of the 
Association for Higher Education (AHE), I 
want to call your attention to the need for 
passing the Elliott bill (H. R. 13247), cur- 
rently before the House Rules Committee. 
Among other services this bill provides for 
a national scholarship program involving 
some 20,000 high-school graduates a year 
for 4 years. . 

The Association for Higher Education is 
an organization of more than 14,000 mem- 
bers from over 1,500 of the Nation's publicly 
and privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities. Included in the AHE member- 
ship are administrative officers of every kind 
and faculty members from every academic 
field. 

Since 1945 the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation has been on record as strongly favor- 
ing the types of services which are embodied 
in H. R. 13247. As an example in point, the 
results of a poll of AHE members, made as 
recently as 1957, revealed an overwhelming 
interest in a national scholarship program. 
Purther interest on the part of the associa- 
tion in such a program is evidenced by the 
testimony which Charles C. Cole, Jr., asso- 
ciate dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, a former member of the AHE 
executive committee, presented on behalf 
of the association before the Special Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, March 24, 1958. 

“ In addition to a program of Federal schol- 
arships, the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion is very much interested in other fea- 
tures of the Elliott proposal, such as title 
V, foreign language development; title VI, 
graduate education and fellowships; and title 
VIII, new educational media. 

On behalf of the association, therefore, I 
strongly urge you, in light of the increasing 
need for expanded educational opportuni- 
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ties for college-age youth, to do everything 
within your power to secure passage of the 
Elliott bill in this session of the Congress. 
The membership of the association will be 
deeply grateful to you for any steps which 
you personally can take to secure these 
much needed services for the college-age 
youth of America. 
Respectfully yours, 
RUSSELL M. Cooper, 
President. 





Tanker Transportation in Relation to 
Rivers and Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OQVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, held in Washington, D. C., had 
the privilege of hearing an address by 
Mr. C. A. Newland, division manager, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., on tanker trans- 
portation. ‘This speech gives those of 
us who are interested in our waterways 
much to think about and to keep in 
mind in our future planning. It is as 
follows: 

TANKER TRANSPORTATION IN RELATION TO 

RIVERS AND CHANNELS 


(A speech by C. A. Newland, division man- 
ager, Esso Standard Oil Co., before the 
45th national convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, 
D. C., May 15, 1958) 


When the term “supertanker” was coined 
about 10 years ago, it referred to vessels in 
the 25 to 30,000 deadweight tons range. Al- 
ready, these earlier supertankers have been 
dwarfed by the very large tankers now in 
service. An item that appeared recently in 
our newspapers graphically illustrates the 
tremendous increase in tanker size that has 
taken place in the first decade of the super- 
tanker era. It describes the use at Phila- 
delphia of a 32,000 deadweight tons vessel 
as a lighter for the Harold H. Helm, an 854 
foot behemoth capable of carrying 85,000 
tons of cargo. 

The trend toward tankers of greater carry- 
ing capacity and speed has been sparked 
in part by the increased demand for tonnage. 
In a larger sense, however, the highly com- 
petitive nature of the oil industry has un- 
derscored the need for efficient and depend- 
able tanker capacity with ships of a size and 
technical design best suited to the present 
and anticipated future needs of the busi- 
ness. 

The economic advantage of the very large, 
fast tanker being readily apparent, the ques- 
tion arises as to how large and how many of 
these big supertankers may be used. The 
answer will be found by determining where 
they can be used or, more specifically, what 
oil ports will be able to accommodate them 
and, make efficient use of their greater draft 
and carrying capacity. 

A good example of the adaptability of 
the supertanker to a particular operation is 
refiected in the movement of petroleum from 
the Middle East to the United Kingdom and 
western Europe. Crude oil, loaded at deep- 
water ports in the Persian Gulf or eastern 
Mediterranean, is delivered to refineries sit- 
uated on excellent harbors in England and 
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on the Continent. These conditions make 
possible the maximum use of low cost Car- 
riers. 

In this hemisphere—North and South 
America—we are not so well situated to make 
use of the very large supertankers. , This is 
because we have to work with crude terminal 
and refinery locations which, for the most 
part, were established many years before the 
advent of the supertanker. For example, one 
of our major refineries and ocean-tanker, 
crude-loading terminals is located on the 
Mississippi River, 220 miles above the head 
of the passes. 

Some of the very large tankers coming to 
United States and South American ports 
spend as much as 6 days in the discharge 
port. This is due to the necessity for lighter- 
ing before moving to a discharge berth and 
to the necessity for awaiting the most favor- 
able tidal and weather conditions for navi- 
gation over the bar and in restricted chan- 
nels. These restrictions can be tolerated in 
the long-haul trade because the economies to 
be gained from large size more than out- 
weigh the cost of delays encountered at the 
loading and discharging ports. 

However, in the United States coastwise 
and nearby foreign service with voyages of 
about 5 days each way, such delays would 
soon eat up any advantage gained by using 
very large tankers. Therefore, in studying 
the economic advantages to be gained from 
increasing ship size for these trades, it has 
been found advisable not to exceed the maxi- 
mum vessel size which can make efficient 
port turnarounds, using existing port facili- 
ties or foreseeable improvements in such 
facilities. 

As previously mentioned, port limitations 
in the east coast, United States guif and 
Caribbean area are more severe than for 
most trades originating in the Middle East. 
With shorter voyages, such limitations have 
@ more pronounced effect on the overall 
transportation savings to be gained. On the 
other hand, the generally higher operating 
costs for United States flag vessels provide 
a greater incentive for exploring all possi- 
ble avenues for increasing ship size. 

It would be safe to say that the competi- 
tive position of the United States tanker 
industry and of the individual tanker com- 
pany a decade hence will depend on two 
factors: first, an effective program for se- 
curing new and improved tanker terminal 
facilities and economically justified harbor 
improvements. Secondly, imagination and 
foresight in designing new tankers which 
will be able to take advantage of foresee- 
able harbor improvements over the life of 
a vessel but which, from the time of de- 
livery, may be used efficiently within the 
limitations of port and harbor facilities then 
existing. 

It is highly important, therefore, that the 
designing. of new tankers by naval archi- 
tects go forward hand in hand with an ac- 
tive program for study and improvement of 
harbor and terminal facilities. 

A decision as to the maximum length and 
beam of vessels that can safely navigate in 
restricted waterways, of course, cannot be 
determined by any set formula. Instead, it 
must be based on the experience and judg- 
ment of the best qualified people in the 
field. Esso has on order five 47,400 dead 
weight ton vessels, scheduled for delivery in 
1960 and 1961, In making the decision on 
the 47,400 deadweight ton size, nearly 10,000 
deadweight tons larger than our largest 
ships now in service, Esso was fortunate in 
having masters and docking pilots with 8 
years of experience in handling 27,000 dead- 
weight ton ships and several months’ ex- 
perience’ with the first 35,500 deadweight 
tons vessel in our service. The experience 
of this gradual approach to large tankers 
has been a most valuable asset in our plan- 
ning of the 47,400 deadweight tons building 
program. 
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The fact that supertankers can safely nav- 
igate the entrance and harbor channels of a 
great many of our ports is a tribute to the 
foresightedness of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers and also to the efforts of 
trade associations and, in many cases, of 
devoted individuals who have worked to 
show the need for improvcements which are 
now a reality. ‘The Corps of Engineers has 
the job of making a fair appraisal of each 
proposal, determining the cost-benefit ratio 
and preparing a comprehensive report and 
recommendation which subsequently forms 
the basis for congressional authorization and 
appropriation bills. 

The tanker industry has traditionally 
worked with other segments of the shipping 
industry through the American Merchant 
Marine Institute and other trade associa- 
tions to provide the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers with needed facts con- 
cerning the size of present and projected 
merchant vessels, tonnages to be moved and 
the economic benefits to be gained by pro- 
posed river and harbor improvements. 

Aside from the limitations of improved 
harbors and channels, the continental shelf 
imposes a severe natural limitation on the 
ultimate size of vessels which” may use 
United States Gulf and East Coast ports. 
The depth of water needed in the approach 
to a harbor depends on the amount of up- 
and-down motion which might be expected 
due to a vessel's pitching in long waves or 
swells. Also, for a vessel with a 100-foot 
beam, each 5° roll from the vertical increases 
the draft by about 4 feet. 

A keel clearance of 10 to 12 feet would be 
desirable for large vesseis in the open water 
prior to reaching the lee of a breakwater or 
protected channel. However, in many cases, 
this clearance is not now available and 
supertankers entering and leaving port are 
navigating open water with a 6-foot keel 
clearance or even less in some locations. 


For example, one of the principal gulf 
loading ports—Baytown, Tex., on the Hous- 
ton ship channel—is reached via Boliver 
Roads and Galveston bar channel. Here the 
outer bar is dredged to 38 feet. This would 
have. to be increased to 44 feet to provide 
6 feet of keel clearance for a 40,400 dead- 
weight tons vessel at its maximum draft of 
about 38 feet. The existing outer bar of 
44 feet would require dredging another 114 
miles out to sea. 

Again using Galveston bar as an example, 
dredging for 60,000 deadweight tons, vessels 
of 41-feet draft would require a total of 4 
miles dredging to reach natural depths of 
47-feet, whereas for 85,000 deadweight tons 
tankers of 46-feet draft, 11 miles total dredg- 
ing would be required beyond the existing 
channel terminus to reach natural water 
depths of 52 feet. 

However, draft is not the only limitation 
on the size of vessels which may be used. 
Large tankers must be able to navigate the 
restricted channels leading to and from some 
of the principal terminals. Baytown on the 
Houston ship channel, Baton Rouge on the 
Mississippi River and Bayway on the Arthur 
Kill.are examples of Esso terminals reached 
through long and winding channels in which 
there is 2-way traffic, including barge tows as 
well as other large vessels. In deciding the 
maximum size vessel that can safely transit 
these waterways, the overall length and beam 
and maneuvering characteristics must be 
considered in relation to channel widths, 
radius of bends in the channel and avail- 
ability of turning room. 

Relatively few ports provide channels of 
sufficient width to permit the turning of the 
large vesseles now building or planned, yet 
most harbors are affected to some extent by 
tidal currents. To help overcome this prob- 
lem, we have equipped our 35,500 and 37,800 
deadweight tons with stern anchors and the 
means for handling and stowing them. Sim- 








flar installations are planned f, . 
deadweight tons class vessels. *e #7400 

The concept of a stern anchor is not en. 
tirely new. However, in the past " 
fitted have usually been provided Wane 
stream anchor of relatively light Weight 
which did not meet the full req of 
safely holding the vessel under normal ¢on. 
ditions. Our vessels have a stern anchor 
chain of the same weight and size ag the 
anchors. Thus, they can anchor at the bow. 
stern or both, as safety dictates, . 

Since the 37,800-deadweight-ton 
entered the United States Fleet last year, 2 
have reported using their stern anchors ong 
separate occasions, each under a different set 
of circumstances. In each instance, the 
master has expressed complete satisfaction 
with the results. It is our opinion that we 
have hardly begun to explore the potentiaj 
of the stern anchor. As more : 
confidence in its use is obtained, we expect 
that more conditions will be found where 
its use will render an invaluable service tp 
the vessel and its personnel. 

This morning I have attempted to show 
that the development and use of large tank. 
ers must go hand in hand with the deve- 
opment of adequate terminal facilities and 
channels of adequate depth and width; also, 
that these factors have a particular 
tance in the coastwise service where port 
arrivals and departures are relatively fre. 
quent. In our Case, a stepwise increase in 
size of vessels Over the past 10 years has as- 
sured an efficient functioning of a combi. ~ 
nation of these factors so that new, large yes- 
sels have been brought into service smoothly | 
and without difficulty. 





Reconveying the Lands Acquired for 
Burke Airport to Former Owners 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT ' 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10045) to pro- 
vide for the sale of all of the real property 
acquired by the Secretary of Commeree for 
the construction of the Burke Airport, Va. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has recom- 
mended an amendment which I think is 
in keeping with the precedents estab- 
lished by the Government { 
Committee and the subcommittee that 
handling many bills of this nature today. 
I think if the gentleman's ntis 
adopted, we can have a fair solution of 
this problem. Perhaps it would not do 
everything the gentleman from 
{Mr. BroyHiL.] would like, or yochiae 
mittee would like, but I think from & 
that has been said, the preview : 
that have been cited, this 
should be adopted because it 
very satisfactory —— of = 
and will preserve the preced 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time a 
gentleman has expired. 
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1958 
Ike Holds Secret Weapon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I wish to include an article that ap- 

in the Hearst newspapers on Au- 
gust 3, 1958, entitled “Ike Holds Secret 
Weapon,” which was the editor’s report 
written by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief, which warrants the 
reading of our colleagues on @ matter 
which is of grave importance to the 


American people: 
Eprror’s Report: IkE HoLps SEecrRET WEAPON 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Ike and Foster certainly have their 
troubles coping with a crazy world that can’t 
seem to straighten itself out, but they have 
one thing going for them for which they 
should be grateful. 

They have a secret weapon on their side 
which always makes them look good just 
when it seems critics of the administration’s 
foreign policy are about to be proved right. 

Their friend-in-need is none other than 
Nikita Khrushchev, the Moscow penpal 
whose aggressive, abusive letters are in 
marked contrast to the sober, reasonable 
communications of our President. 

Maybe the rise in postal rates will put a 
crimp in Nikita’s epistolary output, but if 
he keeps up at his recent rate we'll soon 
have most of the non-Communist world 
rooting for us. 

It must be granted that the Kremlin held 
the diplomatic initiative in the days follow- 
ing the Marine landing in Lebanon and that 
Khrushchev moved swiftly to exploit it. 

We were on the defensive before large 
sections Of world opinion, and the Russian 
Premier emerged in-his first letter as a 
champion of peace eagerly seéking an across- 
the-table agreement. 

But his tone of address to Ike, who is 
known as a man of decency throughout the 
world, was so insolent and overbearing that, 
in my opinion, he generated sympathy for 
the President even in quarters critical of 
American policy. 

And his statement of the facts was so 
twisted and insulting to the intélligence 
that reasonable men everywhere punched 
holes in its contradictions. 

Even so, Khrushchev still held a pretty 
good hand of cards. But as the letter writ- 
ae eenned, the Kremlin’s advantage be- 

ar. Pen- 
Rak teo thik pal Nikita was laying 
ao climax came this past week when he 
untly charged that “Mr. President, you do 


_ hot work for peace,” an insult resented by 


Practically everybody. The evidence was 
much too strong in the opposite direction. 
In addition, the Kremlin’s man of letters 


continually shifted his ground, first de- 


manding a summit conference of five 
oo » then seeming to go along ee 
. N. Security Council meeting with invited 
oa on right back to his orig- 

e had never advan 

Second suggestion. ' eee 
And on Friday Ike seized the initiative, it 
Seems to me, by accepting August 12 as a 
te date for a meeting of the Security 
: with the heads of government 


Tt was a put-up-or-shut-up maneuver 
in by Great Britain, our principal 
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ally, and carrying the support of an over- 
whelming number of nations. 

You may suspect, if you read these col- 
umns occasionally, that my well-known ad- 
miration for President Eisenhower influ- 
ences me to say his latest move topped 
Khrushchev’s artful dodging. 

But let me quote Senator MrkE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, the Democratic whip, on 
the same subject. The President, he said, 
had “grabbed the initiative and is now run- 
ning with the ball.” 

“His new positive approach will meet with 
favor throughout the world and will bring 
strong support from both sides of Congress 
and from the American people,” the Senator 
said. 

Senator THEODORE GREEN, of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the influential Foreign Affairs 
Committee, joined Mrkr MANSFIELD in non- 

n praise of the President. 

“He wisely reminded Mr. Khrushchev on 
two fundamentals of international life which 
the Russians and we long ago pledged to 
support,” said Senator GREEN. 

“We both agreed to confer on the United 
Nations Security Council primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

“Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal that the big 
powers alone settle the Lebanon situation 
derogated from that principle. 

“The permanent members of the Security 
Council also agreed to safeguards so that the 
interests of small countries, as well as large, 
would not be disregarded.” 

This support from both sides of the aisle 
is one of the most heartening developments 
of the present international impasse. 

The Communists are undoubtedly under 
the impression that they can capitalize on 
the normal political disagreements between 
our two major parties, not realizing that in 
America politics ends at the water’s edge. 

And I think the Red leaders are also de- 
luding themselves into believing they can 
translate normal differences of opinion be- 
tween the Western allies into political capi- 
tal. Right now they seem to think they can 
use General de Gaulle’s independent stand 
as a wedge against Western unity. 

In my opinion General de Gaulle’s inde- 
pendent judgment is to be welcomed. He 
has a keen, historical mind and a lucid way 
of expressing himself. We don’t want 
stooges or satellites—we want vigorous allies. 

Let’s not be too upset if Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Premier de Gaulle assert 
their own ideas in a crisis as difficult as the 
one how confronting us. 





National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Mrs, James C. 
Parker, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: 

National CONGRESS OF 
htanon Til, August 5, 1958 
To: Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, 85th Congress, Washington, D. C. 
From: Mrs. James C. Parker, president, Nat- 
ional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


- 
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Re the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

It is my understanding that an education 
bill—H. R. 13247, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958—is presently under con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives. 

The éxecutive committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, meeting 
here last month, would like you to know of 
its considered interest and that of many 
PTA members all over this country in a bill 
that will make provision for the educational 
future of many of our more able youth. 
This is not only a defense measure but a 
contribution to a higher level of trained 
citizenship in our country. 

We urge immediate action. It will indi- 
cate that this session of Congress is aware 
of its responsibilities to youth. 





Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Recogni- 
tion of Lithuania As an Independent 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have extended my 
remarks regarding the valiant country 
of Lithuania. I have the good fortune 
of having many Lithuanians in my dis- 
trict, and whenever it is possible I join 
them in observing an occasion important 
to them and important to all Americans 
whe love freedom. Wherever one finds 
Lithuanians assembled together, one 
may know it is for the purpose of recall- 
ing the days when they were an inde- 
pendent nation and reminding them- 
selves that though Lithuania is now en- 
slaved by the Communists, the love for 
and conviction about freemen is still em- 
blazoned in their hearts. 

With the Middle East in such a tur- 
moil and the Communists accusing and 
threatening the United States, it is well 
for us to recall actions taken by the 
U. S. S. R. in Lithuania. 

The United States continues, and I am 
sure will continue, to recognize Lithu- 
ania as an independent state and a part- 
ner with us in the battle to safeguard 
and sustain the only principles upon 
which man survive. These are recogni- 
tion of God, the dignity of man, and 
freedom of choice and expression as to 
form of government. 

It has been a great pleasure for me 
to meet the consul of Lithuania in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Petras Dauzvardis. Lithuan- 
ians can be proud of the work he is doing 
for them here in the United States. 

Mr. Dauzvardis addressed the 36th an- 
niversary of our recognition of Lithu- 
ania as an independent state at a ban- 
quet in Chicago on July 23. His remarks 
are thought provoking and timely, as is 
his statement pertaining to the Middle 
East situation and the Russian de- 
mands. I hope every Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican can read them. I am fully confident 
that Ambassador Lodge will continué to 
keep the plight of Lithuania and her sis- 
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ter Baltic Republics prominently in' mind 
in his efforts to again enable these na- 
tions to be full-fledged members of the 
family of free national of the world. 


AppRESS BY PrETrrRaAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, AT THE LITHUANIAN ALLIANCE 
OF AMERICA CONVENTION BANQUET, JULY 23, 
1958, Hore SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


Your 50th convention and this great ban- 
quet are taking place in a month that is his- 
toric for both America and Lithuania. The 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica was declared on July 4, 1776; the treaty 
of peace between Lithuania and Soviet Rus- 
sia was signed on July 12, 1920. In addition 
to these significant events, the United States 
recognized Lithuania de jure on July 28, 
1922; on July 21, 140, the Soviet puppet diet 
in Lithuania passed a made-in-Moscow reso- 
lution to incorporate Lithuania into the So- 
viet Union; on July 22 Minister of Lithuania 
at Washington Povilas Zadeikis lodged a 
protest against the Soviet acts and designs 
with the Department of State; on July 23 
the Department of State denounced these 
Soviet acts of aggression in and against Lith- 
uania—labeled them with their true desig- 
nations as predatory acts and devious 
processes, whereby the Republic of Lith- 
uania, together with Latvia and Estonia, were 
to be deliberately and premeditatedly anni- 
hilated by the Soviet Union. 

These diametrically opposed acts of the 
U. S. S. R. and the U. 8S. A. concerning the 
three Baltic States are of great moral and 
legal international meaning. They denote 
the contrasting philosophy and policies of 
two great world powers in respect to interna- 
tional law, human freedom, and sovereign 
rights of other nations. The United States 
respects and defends international law and 
the independence of other nations, the Soviet 
Union violates international law and her own 
pledges—she forcibly seizes and enslaves 
independent nations. 

The outstanding and most vivid illustra- 
tion of this point is the case of the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Yet 
here is a case, however, that has not yet been 
fully comprehended, evaluated, and exposed 
to the world, especially to that part of the 
world which at times is inclined to embrace 
the Soviet Union as a friend. The case and 
the plight of the Baltic States and their peo- 
ples should be presented in its fullest expo- 
sure to these people—starting with the con- 
clusion of the treaties of peace and non- 
aggression and ending with the perpetration 
of aggression and genocide by the Soviets. 

The present time, when the Soviets are 
attacking the West, even as they are propos- 
ing @ nonaggression pact with the West, is 
an opportune time to do some remembering, 
to recall their pacts of nonaggression with, 
and seizure of, the Baltic States of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

The duty of reminding the world of this 
Soviet infamy falls primarily upon the free 
people of the Baltic States and their friends; 
in fact, upon all friends of justice and free- 
dom. Let this task be started right here, at 
this convention of the Lithuanian Alliance 
of America—the oldest and greatest Lithu- 
anian organizaton in America. 

Now, when the Soviets are demanding the 
withdrawal of United States and British 
troops from Lebanon and Jordan—where they 
have been placed for the protection of the 
independence of those countries—we cannot 
refrain from stating that the Soviet demands 
are hypocritic. If the Soviets are such great 
defenders of the security and independence 
of small nations, as they claim they are, why 
don’t they restore indeperitdence to Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, whom they forcibly and 
treacherously deprived of their independence, 
and whose territory they seized and continue 
to occupy. We, in turn, demand that the So- 
viets withdraw their troops, police, agents, 


and colonists from Lithuania, which they oc- < 
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cupy by force and are methodically destroying 
as an independent state. 





STATEMENT BY Petras Davuzvarpis, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 36TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE De JuRE RECOGNITION 
OF THE REPUBLIC oF LITHUANIA BY THE 
UnrrTep STATES OF AMERICA 


At the present time, when the dictator 
of the Soviet Empire is vilely attacking the 
United States of America, accusing them of 
aggression. and violation of international 
law, I feel it timely and fitting to bring up 
the case of Lithuania, which so vividly illus- 
trates the hypocrisy of the Kremlin and the 
contrasting philosophies and policies of the 
U.S. S. R. and the United States of America. 

By the treaty of peace signed on July 12, 
1920, Soviet Russia recognized Lithuania as 
a self-governing and independent state with 
all juridical consequences that follow from 
such a recognition, and in a spirit of free 
and good will renounced for all time all 
sovereignty rights of Russia concerning the 
Lithuanian nation and Lithuanian territory 
which previously belonged to her. Nineteen 
years later she broke the solemn pledge. 

The United States recognized Lithuania 
as a sovereign and independent state on 
July 28, 1922, and continues to recognize it 
as such. 

Soviet Russia, in violation of the above 
peace treaty and the nonaggression pact of 
September 28, 1926, entered into a conspir- 
acy (on September 28, 1939) with Nazi Ger- 
many, to divide and annihilate Lithuania. 
In June 1940 she invaded and occupied 
Lithuania without any invitation, provoca- 
tion, or justification; arrested the members 
of the legal government of Lithuania and 
disbanded its duly elected parliament, re- 
placed them with an illegal Soviet puppet 
government and parliament, and on July 21, 
1940, proclaimed the sovietization of Lithu- 
ania and that Baltic country’s incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The’United States of 
America on July 23 denounced these treach- 
erous Soviet acts, labeling them with their 
true designation as “predatory acts” and 
“devious processes” whereby the Republic of 
Lithuania, together with Latvia and Estonia, 
were to be deliberately annihilated by the 
Soviet Union. The United States refused to 
recognize the forcible and wholly illegal in- 
corporation of Lithuania into the U.S. S. R., 
and continues to recognize Lithuania as an 
independent state. .The Minister of Lithu- 
ania in Washington and the Lithuanian 
consuls in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Los Angeles are functioning as. heretofore 
with full rights, powers, and privileges. 

The Soviet Union,.on the other hand, con- 
tinues to annihilate Lithuania and its peo- 
ple. The prewar population of the present 
territory of Lithuania was over 3,200,000; 
the present population is a little over 2,700,- 
000, of which the local and imported Com- 
munists do not exceed 40,000, or approxi- 
mately 1144 percent; over 98 percent of the 
population are non-Communists—they are 
virtual slaves of the Communist occupants, 
without human rights and freedom. If this 
is not colonialism and slavery, it is difficult 
to imagine what colonialism and slavery are. 

If the dictators of the Soviet empire are 
honestiy demanding freedom and independ- 
ence for the countries of the Middle East, 
they should simultaneously propose and 
grant freedom and independence to the 
middle east of Europe, beginning with Es- 
tonia and ending with the Balkan States. 

Lithuanians demand that the Soviets get 
out of Lithuania with their troops, police, 
agents, and colonists, and enable them to 
choose their own government and establish 
such a political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural system as they see fit and appropriate 
to their desires, without any interference 
from abroad. 
JuLy 28, 1958. . 
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What Do the People of Russia Think g 
Nikita S. Khrushchev? . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
L. MeDONOUGH 





HON. GORDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker 
people of the United States owe a debt of 
gratitude and appreciation to Mr, J 
Anthony Marcus for the following letter 
to the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star. 

Mr. Marcus informs us from personal 
experience how we should treat Nikita 
S. Khrushchev if he should come to the 
United States for a summit conference, 
He also gives us firsthand knowledge of 
what the people of Russian think of this 
dominating, arrogant, disgusting dic. 
tator who did not hesitate to boast that 
“We will bury you.” 

I recommend that all Members of 
Congress and all readers of the Conenzs- 
SIONAL REcorp read Mr. J. Anthony Mar- 
cus’ letter carefully. In my opinion, I 
think he has done us a great service: 

How To HANDLE KHRUSHCHEV 


To the Eprror OF THE Srar: 

If Nikita S. Khrushchev attends a U. ¥. 
summit meeting, it is imperative that we do 
not come out of this conference cheated and 
defeated as has been our fate in dealings 
with the Soviets since 1933. 

And if Khrushchev does come to America, 
how should our press, radio, and television 
handle the event? Indeed, how would the 
Russian masses, at least 90 percent of them, 
want us to treat this unwelcome guest on 
American soil? a 

As a native-born Russian who has had 
extensive experience in the Soviet Union % 
representative of leading American indus 
trial corporations and in close touch with 
happenings in Russia since 1917, I know that 
when the Kremlin mouthpieces Pravda and 
Izvestia laud a foreign government or people, 
the Russian masses consider them as mortal 
enemies of theirs. When the Soviet regime 
condemns President Eisenhower, Dulles and 
anyone else in the United States, the 
Russian is glowingly happy and n 
them as his true friends. American tourists 
can never hear this from the Russian people 
who hate and fear their tyrants. : 

Many a time during my business sojourms 
there, even high executives in the Soviet — 
Government have said to me: “Why do 
Americans come here to deal with our 5 
You are only enhancing their prestige and 
tightening the noose around our necks?” 

En route from Minsk to oan e 
ing compartment with a - 
commission, one of them angrily said to me: 
“You foreigners fill your mouth with 
when you reach this country. You arte # 








to see our bitter life for what it is.” His# 
leagues begged him ‘to keep quiet for 1 
he might be overheard by —, 4 

swarming the sleeping cars and all of them 
would have had to pay for it. ee 
































tire entourage. There must be nO 
ignore them completely. has 
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e carriers of the red plague. This 
ee tbe pitterest blow to Khrushchev 
in his own country. This is the only sen- 
sible way * handle the man who has warned 

ee ] bury you.” 
ae we do this from now on and for 
all time to come, the Russian masses will 
pless us; they will rejoice and will regain 
courage to carry on the 40-year war with their 
rs. It is to our vital interest that 


this should be so. 


What should our Government representa- 


tives do when facing in the U. N. the leader 


the savage war against us? pe 
“since the founding of the U. N. we have 


endless abuse and insults at the 
amet Gromyko, Vishinski, Malik, and the 
Suslovs. Our delegates have never known 
and do not know today how to handle them. 
They lack the necessary Russian background 
to put up with the Soviet delegates. ~ 

Therefore, President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, and their aids 
must come with ample ammunition. There 
is plenty of it in the Library of Congress and 
in the State Department. Most of all, there 
is priceless material in the reports by the 
House and Senate committees which have 
been investigating the Soviet barbarians for 
two decades. Let us use it on this important 
occasion, and effectively expose these gang- 
sters before the whole world. 

When Khrushchev talks about American 
imperialism, let us lay bare at the U. N. 
meeting the history of Soviet murderous im- 
perialism in the once independent nations 
they have since enslaved, the millions of 
men, women, and children they have 
slaughtered. Let us remind them and the 
world of the 10,000 Polish officers they had 
buried alive in the Katyn Forest in Russia, 
the thousands of brave Hungarian fighters 
for freedom they had shot down and still 
are torturing in slave-labor camps in Siberia; 
the Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, etc., 
they have enslaved and exiled. All that and 
more should be flung into Khrushchev’s 
face over and again. We must never permit 
them to forget this, and most of all we must 
not permit the so-called neutralists to for- 
get lest all of us be engulfed by this Red 
conflagration. 

This is how the Russian peoples would 
want us to act on the occasion of the U. N. 
meeting and on all other occasions. For 
years some of us have been urging this 
course, but to no avail. Our failure has 
helped embolden the enemy and has frus- 
trated our friends behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are plenty native people amiong us 
who are indulging in wishful thinking about 
the possibility of coexistence. This can 
never be our fate. Not even if we gave them 
half of the United States and all the gold at 
Fort Knox would they deviate. from théir 

_ G0al—the communization of the entire 
free world. The tragedy is that the people 
in this country who have most at stake are 
the very ones who are helping dig our free- 
oa grave out of ignorance, stupidity, and 

unwillingness or inability to under- 
stand the true.nature of the Soviet beast. 

Our back is now to the wall in all inter- 
national arenas. There must be no retreat, 
w. appeasement and no defensive action. 

© must go on the offensive, determined to 
carry on until victory is won. In this 

le there need be no Ameritan blood 
shed. The fighti 
done b ghting and the dying will be 

‘aa a the enemies of communism within 

pent et empire, if we will only show some 
and imagination and stop hob- 

with the tyrants, stop drinking 

with them. The Red leopard can no 

are change his spots than the j 

ungle 


Let us not tremble abo: going 
ut Kruschev 

_ 40 War with us at this time. “He is far more 

ana@ of his own people if he starts a war 

Puts guns into the hands of the Rus- 
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sian masses than he is afraid of our nuclear 
weapons. 

This is the message the Russian masses, 
the silent people, would want every one 
of us to ‘have. Let us remember that 
the Russian people have never made peace 
with their illegitimate regime, have never 
recognized them, even though govern- 
ments of free nations have made_ the 
blunder of the 20th century by becoming 
diplomatic bedfellows with the Soviet Com- 
munists. 

J. ANTHONY MARcvus, 
President, Institute of Foreign Trade. 
New Yor«K Ciry. 





The Hour Is Late for the Survival of Small 
Business—Let Us Act Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. -Mr. Speaker, since 
the time I have been privileged to be a 
Member of this legislative body, one of 
the subjects about which I have heard a 
great deal of discussion, with proportion- 
ately little action, is the extending of 
reasonable Federal assistance toward the 
survival of small business. 

The urgent need of Federal aid to small 
business has been practically unani- 
mously recognized, but we are still work- 
ing on the legislative accomplishment of 
the help we know is vital to their con- 
tinuing existence. 

The basic requirement for the preser- 
vation,of our traditional acceptance and 
encouragement of small business is a 
means of providing them with equity 
capital and long-term credit, which com- 
mercial banks and the Small Business 
Administration are not in any position 
to grant. 

This essential need is adequately met 
in the substance of S. 3651, while at the 
same time preserving the full structure 
of our free-enterprise system. Free en- 
terprise has nothing to fear from this 
bill, and there is certainly no danger in- 
herent in it of Federal control or favored’ 
competition. 

The provisions for the extension of 
equity capital and long-term credit are 
contained in the basic idea to create 
small business investment companies, 
fashioned after the te establish- 
ments of national farm loan associa- 
tions, the land bank system, the farm 
cooperatives, and so forth, all of which, 
in their inception were financially as- 
sisted by thé Federal Government. A 
good many of these are now wholly 
owned by private interests and others are 
in the continuing process of liquidating 
Federal ownership. 

The independent study contained in a 
Rockefeller report emphasized the needs 
of American small business in this ad- 
—" economic age by this language: 

e@ need is for -term 
equity or loan ore en the 
inability to obtain capital funds, the op- 
portunity for establishing a new firm,. or 
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for expanding an established firm, is often 
lost. Often the. established firm merges 
with a larger enterprise that can command 
the necessary resources. The past few years 
have seen a wave of such mergers. Such a 
condition is neither conducive to vigorous 
competition nor to economic growth. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
there is any one in this body who does 
not earnestly desire to strengthen free 
competitive enterprise in the United 
States and preserve the healthy tradi- 
tions and contributions of small busi- 
ness in our historical progress in pros- 
perity. I most earnestly hope that the 
Senate will consider the House amend- 
ment in the near future and that a sen- 
sible conference agreement will be soon 
approved so that this Congress will not 
pass without discharging its duty to 
the small-business interests of the coun- 
try in their most desperate hour. 





Our Good Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dominican Republic, that 
great island nation which has for so 
long constituted the bulwark which has 
protected our southeastern sea frontier 
from atheistic communism, has vigor- 
ously protested to our Department of 
State about some remarks made on the 
floor of this House concerning some of 
the high officials and military men of 
that nation. 

In these times of great peril which 
confronts the free world, I believe it to 
be our duty to not only take cognizance 
of these protests, but to determine if 
they are justified. Naturally, Mr. 
Speaker, it would be quite easy to shrug 
off the matter by simply saying “So 
what?” I must confess that if such pro- 
tests came from one of the great powers, 
I would feel like doing exactly that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican Re- 
public, although not a world power, mili- 
tarily or economically, is, nevertheless, 
a sovereign nation, and one that has 
demonstrated over many years that it 
is our firm friend and our loyal ally. 
And, of even more importance is the 
fact that the Dominican Republic is an 
American nation. All of these circum- 
stances make it imperative that we ex- 
amine closely the relations that exist 
between the Dominican Republic and 
our own country. These circumstances 
include not only the geographical posi- 
tion of the Dominican Republic in rela- 
tion to us, but also the ancient and tra- 
ditional principle of noblesse oblige. 

And even more important, Mr. 
Speaker, from the standpoint of our 
own welfare and the welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere, are the continuous 
and vicious attacks that have been for 
so long leveled against the Dominion 
Republic and its high officials. This 
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constitutes something much more than 
mere coincidence. It is quite evident to 
all thinking Americans that there exists 
some central authority which has de- 
termined that our loyal ally, the Domini- 
can Republic and its Government, so 
long established and so long friendly to 
us, must be eliminated. It is even more 
surprising when we remember that this 
state of things and all of this senseless 
vituperation has been launched against a 
small and valiant country, one that has 
always been our dependable friend and 
ally; that no such insulting vituperation 
has been unleashed against any Latin 
American nation that has, unlike our 
faithful Dominican ally, failed to openly 
and continuously condemn atheistic 
communism and those who support it for 
the conspiracy of bandits and murderers 
that they are. We must never forget, 
also, that it was not in the Dominican 
Republic that our Vice President, the 
man who holds the second highest elec- 
tive office in our land, and his wife, the 
second lady of our Nation, were niobbed, 
attacked, spat upon, and ridiculed. On 
the contrary, when our Vice President 
and his wife visited the Dominican Re- 
public, they were accorded the most 
friendly and cordial welcome. Indeed, 
there is no record of abuse being heaped 
upon any official visit by any dignitary 
of our Nation who has visited the Do- 
minican Republic. The Dominican Re- 
public has at all times demonstrated 
that it is, in fact and not in theory, a 
good neighbor in the very best sense of 
that term. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican 
Republic has objected, specifically, to 
the attacks made upon Gen. Rafael 
Trujillo, Jr., who is the highest military 
authority in his country, and who, in 
the past few months, has shown a pro- 
pension to carry on a friendship with 
and associate himself with the highest 
circles of society existing on our west 
coast. Unfortunately, some of these 
attacks have shown a tendency to use 
language that is, to say the least, of 
questionable taste, if not downright vul- 
gar. Ido not intend to imply, nor shall 
these remarks be construed as criticizing 
any of those who have commented. On 
the contrary, there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that those who have 
engaged in such castigation have had 
nothing more on their minds than the 
expression of the saving grace of humor. 
Be that as it may, in the face of the 
serious and grave world situation. which 
threatens the very existence of our 
Christian civilization, the propriety of 
such humor is also questionable. Such 
speeches under the conditions now fac- 
ing us tend to reflect upon the dignity 
of this country and hold it up to ridi- 
cule. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged 
that General Trujillo, Jr., has been guilty 
of the awful crime of spending some $50,- 
000 a month on certain west-coast ac- 
tresses, and that this sum is equal, give 
or take a little, to the amount of foreign 
aid extended to his country. Those mak- 
ing such statementssimply have not both- 
ered, or have not had the time to acquaint 
themselves with the facts. While I am 
only one humble Member of this great 
and important House, I have made 


it my business to ascertain the facts. 
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Those facts are that we have"not made 
any loan or gift to our friends of the 
Dominican Republic, nor have the people 
of that friendly nation participated in 
any way in the vast foreign-aid program 
under which we have for so long been 
distributing the bounty of our_own Na- 
tion among the other nations of the 
world. On the contrary, the Dominican 
Republic, our stanch friend and valiant 
ally for so long, is and has been one of 
the few countries which has proudly 
stood upon its own feet, asking and ac- 
cepting nothing from us. Actually, \all 
the funds that we have spent in the Do- 
minican Republic, and are spending in 
that proud and sovereign nation, have 
been, and are, to pay for our own tech- 
nical installations there and to pay the 
salaries of the personnel there. Let us 
never forget that our guided-missile pro- 
gram, upon which our very survival may 
depend, is being continuously tested at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., and that our test- 
ing range extends from Cape Canaveral 
through the Caribbean and into the 
South Atlantic. In order to insure the 
success of this vital part of our Military 
Establishment, we must have military 
establishments, or tracking stations in 
the Caribbean, and we must have them 
in a nation that is our firm friend and 
our dependable ally, a nation which has 
demonstrated its stability and ability to 
cope with those evil international Com- 
munists who are so desperate to infil- 
trate all of our most secret defense ac- 
tivities and thus warn and enlighten 
international communism in advance as 
to what may be expected from us in case 
the free world is involved in a holecaust 
which might well mean the end of our 
Christian civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. In this respect, maintain- 
ing friendly and amicable relations with 
the tried and true Dominican Republic 
may well be absolutely necessary to the 
survival of our own great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make it quite clear 
that I ask none of my colleagues and 
none of my compatriots to approve or 
pardon the activities of General Trujillo, 
Jr., in connection with his alleged activi- 
ties in Hollywood. I am, quite frankly, 
concerned only with the welfare and sur- 


.vival of our own country. On the other 


hand, I firmly believe that it is incumbent 
upon all of us to refrain from vilification 
of this young man, the commander of the 
military forces of his nation, a nation 
which, to us and to every nation in the 
Americas, occupies a paramount posi- 
tion concerned with the very survival of 
our Nation, and even our hemisphere. 
His nation has long been a good neighbor 
to us. The least we can do is to be a 
good neighbor to his own country. Being 
a good neighbor is a two-way street. 
And, Mr. Speaker, in this instance, as 
selfish as it may sound, our very survival 
may depend upon it. And, even beyond 
that, decency and good manners require 
that we respect our friends. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged that 
the conduct of General Trujillo, Jr., has 
offended some of our traditional precepts 
and morals. May I point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that even granting, for the pur- 
pose of this speech only, that such is the 
case, such conduct would have been quite 
impossible without the active cooperation 
of many of our own compatriots? . The 
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alleged exaggerated hospitality eee 
hig! ranking military. man — 


friendly nation, now so vital to us, yw o4 


have been quite impossible ; 
willing cooperation of citizens of ana 
tion, or at least permanent 

Thus it is that if we single out General 
Trujillo, Jr., upon whom to east asper- 
sions, we must of necessity castigate also 
citizens of our own country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
all of my colleagues will agree that if, 
as has been alleged, this young 
officer from our friend and ally, the Do. 
minican Republic, is spending some 
$50,000 a month in our 
we should all be very happy, fg 
more than a decade now, we have been 
Scattering our resources over the 
world—excluding, I am sorry to say, the 
nations of Latin America, to any guy 
stantial extent, and especially the Do 
minican Republic—and our riches haye 
been depleted accordingly. We are in 
the process of becoming a have-not na- 
tion. It is only a matter of time until 
we must ourselves seek economic assist. 
ance here. Certainly we would be for. 
tunate indeed if we had a host of rich 
young men from other countries who 
would spend large sums in our country, 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I ask only 
that my distinguished colleagues and 
my compatriots concern themselves 
with the welfare of our country and do 
not become embroiled in absurd attacks 
upon our friendly neighbors. Every at- 
tack made upon the Dominican Republic 
can benefit only Moscow and 
I earnestly suggest that every one of my 
distinguished colleagues who has not al- 
ready done so, read the remarks of our 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsiti, 
Congressman WITHROW, which appeared 
in the Recorp on the 19th of June, under 
the title “The Interest of International 
Communism Has Been Served.” 

Mr. Speaker, my first objective is the 
welfare of our own great Nation, and 
the second is the welfare of our sister 
nation of the Americas. Only when 
those objectives have been achieved can 
we have any legitimate concern with 
the welfare of the rest of the world, 


i 





Mounting Debt Plunges Nation Into New 
Monetary Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sta 
tistics quoted by Leslie Gould, financial 
editor, in the following article which: 

peared in the New York Journal 
can of August 4, 1958, are worthy. 


ee 










attention of our colleagues. ae | 
fail- 


The Republican administration's 
ure to control inflation is shown by @ 
growth of debt, both public and pri ; 
MounTING Dest PLUNGES NaTION INTO ABE 

7 Monetary INFLATION 
{By Leslie Gould) ll 

The country is heading into another 

of inflation. 
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ast 2 or 3 years, it has been a 

nee ihation: That continues, as evi- 
denced by the just-announced steel price 
to offset the rim 1 rite Jit wees. 

country is plunging into a - 

ia hed Poderel State and local debts 
are going up. Spending is going up. Defi- 
cits are going up. So is money in circu- 
os is why the stock market has been 
up in the face of slack business, lower 
earnings and dividends, while bonds, par- 
ticularly governments, have been going 


down. 
PREFER EQUITIES TO CASH 


People would rather have equities than 
money or its equivalent—that is Govern- 
ment bonds. This, even though many stocks 
are selling far too high in relation to cur- 
rent earnings and dividend returns as well 
as prospects in the next year. ; 

There is a flight from the dollar. 

Here is the picture: 

The Federal Government is going to spend 
$80 billion in the current fiscal year. In 
the fiscal year just ended it was $72 billion 
and in the previous year $69.4 billion. 

There will be a deficit of $10 to $12 billion, 
maybe more this year, depending on how 
much tax receipts from business are off. In 
the year just ended the deficit was $2.8 bil- 
lion against a surplus of $1.6 billion the 
year before. 

The Federal debt limit is going up perma- 
nently $10 billion to $285 billion, plus $3 
billion additional for a limited period. This 
is only a starter if the present free spending 
continues, due to the cold war and the pres- 
sure to spend for prosperity. 

THRIFTY SHUNNING BONDS 


State and local spending is rising as is 
that debt load, now $524 billion; against 
nearly $16 billion at the end of the war and 
$20.3 billion prewar. 

In this flight from the dollar, individual 
savers and institutional investors are turn- 
ing away from Government bonds. For 
some time now cashing in of United States 
savings bonds has been exceeding sales. In- 
dividual holdings of United States savings 
bonds have slipped from $50.3 billion in 
June 1956 to $48 billion now. + 

Mutual savings banks, which held* $12 
billion of Government bonds in 1947 had 
reduced this investment to $7.6 billion this 
year, even though deposits have gone in the 
same period from $15.3 billion to around $33 
billion. 

Life insurance companies which held 
$20.6 billion in governments at the end of 
1945 now report $6.9 billion, although total 
life insurance investments have gone from 
$27.4 billion prewar to $46.4 billion in 1946 
and now are close to the $100 billion mark— 
$98.6 billion to be exact. 

Federal Reserve holdings of Government 
bonds have gone up in the last month $900 
a totaling $24.9 billion for the latest 


The Treasury has bought and retired since 

: € $456 million of a long term issue pub- 

lcly offered the first of that month, and 

additionally bought $1331, million for Treas- 
ury investment accounts. 

ee eres, wanks oe hold around $63 

en 

billion in June of last ee eee 

a rise in commercial bank as well as Fed- 

: oo holdings of Government bonds 

onary. This is a form of printing 

Press money. It inflates the money supply 


about twice t 
with he amount of bonds placed 


The United States Treasi Fe 
ury 4 to 6 years 
®gO missed the boat, when, instead ah cake 
os & Major part of the debt into long 
bonds for investors, it financed with 


term securities, / Long securi 
Could have been sold then. em _ 
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HALF DEBT INFLATION 


Today, the Treasury can sell only short 
terms, as it found out in June when it tried 
to sell a long-term issue. The Government 
bond market broke and in 3 weeks the Treas- 
ury had to step in and buy back—at lower 
prices—about half of its long-term offering. 

On top of the staggering Federal debt— 
soon to exceed $285 billion—there is the 
$521 billion State and local debt. At the 
close of the war the Federal debt was $259 
billion, compared to $42 billion prewar. The 
State and local debt was just over $20 billion 
prewar. 

This inflatidn of the Federal debt—about 
half of the war debt was due to the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to control inflation then— 
is reflected in the tremendous cost of serv- 
icing it—interest. The interest cost of the 
present Federal debt is $7.6 billion and it 
won't be long before it tops $8 billion. Pre- 
war it was around $1 billion. 

Here is the rest of the debt picture: 

Consumer credit is now around $43 billion 
against $27.4 billion 6 years ago, $8.4 billion 
at the end of the war, and $7.2 billion 
prewar. 

Nonfarm mortgage debts total around $132 
billion, compared to $32%, billion at the 
ciose of the war and $25 billion prewar. 


DEBT NEARING TRILLION 


Corporate debt amounts to about $235 bil- 
lion.now against $93.5 billion at the end of 
the war and $73.6 billion prewar. 

To recapitulate, the public debt is between 
$3274 and $3371, billion and private debt— 
individual and corporate—around $450 bil- 
lion. 

Today’s dollar is a 62-cent one compared 
to what it was at the end of the war in pur- 
chasing power and a less-than-50-cent one 
compared to what it would buy prewar. 

Inflation is becoming more and more a 
way of life here as it has been so long else- 
where, such as in South America. 





Letters From Readers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Edward A. Collins which ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of August 5, 1958: ; 
LETTERS FroM READERS—DEMOCRATS BELIEVE 

FaRLEY WovuLp App DIGNITY TO SENATE 


(By Edward A. Collins) 


At the turn of the century, the American 
system of elections had sunk in public es- 
teem to such low ebb that it was described 
as that legal process by which the American 
people were permitted to elect to office the 
previous illegal selections of party leaders. 

That such cynical definition is obnoxious 
to the dignity—to say nothing of the sover- 
eignty—of the American people is apparent 
from the opprobrium attached to the smoke- 
filled room of the notorious 1920 manipula- 
tions.. But the evil of the smoke-filled room 
was not the aroma of tobacco; it lay in the 
asphyxiation of the will of the American 
people. 

The fact is the people of New York may 
witness just such an outrageous operation 
in this campaign. Indeed, if Democratic 
Party leaders succumb to what are reported 
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to be heavy temptations, and, of course, pres- 
sures, the exercise of their powers of party 


‘leadership against the candidacy of James 


A. Farley will amount to just that. 

The smoke-filled room technique is dis- 
tinguishable from a putsch, as one writer 
recently characterized the current movement 
to bypass Farley, only to the degree of phys- 
ical force used. There is no difference in 
the application of moral principles; both are 
used to defeat a decision which would pre- 
vail by orderly constitutional and democratic 
process. 

Democrats throughout this State believe 
that’ because of his broad national and in- 
ternational experience, Mr. Farley will add 
dignity to the United States Senate, honor 
to New York and all its people. Moreover, 
his record of public service is such as to 
command the respect and support of a very 
considerable body of citizens regardless of 
party affiliation. 

Supporters of Farley are now entitled as 
both a legal right and as a moral duty to 
advance their reasons for such support. In- 
deed, it is incumbent upon them, as I find 
it now- incumbent upon me, to persuade 
those responsible that Farley adherents are 
well inghe majority in the Democratic Party 
in New York State, that interference with or 
frustration of the majority will is abhorrent 
and dangerous. 

MANHATTAN, 





Our Water Resources as Seen by Senator 
Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was honored by having Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD welcome the members 
to Washington. While he extended the 
members a warm and most cordial wel- 
come, he gave the meeting vitally im- 
portant information on our water re- 
sources in his brilliantly delivered 
speech. I feel all the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading his 
remarks, which I present below: 
WELCOMING SPEECH OF SENATOR MIKE MANS- 

FIELD, DrMOcRAT, MONTANA, 45TH Na- 

TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 

RIVERS AND HaRBORS CONGRESS, May 15, 

1958 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here this 
morning and I bring to all of you the greet- 
ings of the Senate of the United States for 
a most succeeful 45th convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

During this session of Congress the House 
and Senate have given considerabic time 
and deliberation to the best and most im- 
mediate means of combating the recession 
which has engulfed the Nation. The Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has and can continue 
to do a great job in helping to meet this 
challenge through its efforts in behalf of 
water resource development. This Nation's 
water resources are now recognized for their 
worth and if this value is to be fully realized 
it will require a coordinated plan of develop- 
ment and protection. 

President Overton Brooxs and Executive 
Vice President William H. Webb are to be 
highly commended for effective guidance 
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and counsel in developing our water re- 
sources. 

The public works programs being con- 
sidered by Congress as antirecession meas- 
ures include flood control, rivers and har- 
bors construction, watershed programs, 
water-pollution control, and reclamation, all 
of vital concern to you folks. 

Water requirements for this country will 
be much greater in the future than they are 
today. Water use for domestic and industrial 
purposes has increased 50 percent in the past 
10 years. In many areas supply has not kept 
pace with the demand and this problem will 
become more difficult in the next few Years. 

Rivers and harbors projects are naturals 
in any antirecession program, they provide 
employment, they provide a stabilizing influ- 
ence on local economy and provide multi- 
purpose benefits. The continued growth of 
our population and the expansion of industry 
along our waterways are intensifying flood, 
stream pollution and power problems. This 
organization can be of inestimable value in 
assisting the Federal Government and the 
individual States in meeting these numerous 
problems. We know that our natural wealth 
is not endless and this organization has 
helped and will continue to help gyide the 
policy of the Government in water-resource 
development. : 

I do not want to appear to be preoccupied 
with construction of power project and navi- 
gation projects for I fully realize the attain- 
ment of our goals in water resource develop- 
ment will require a variety of conservation 
practices. Among these is the prevention 
and control of water pollution and the regu- 
lation of runoffs to even out stream flows. 
In addition, we must give consideration to 
the preservation of our recreation facilities. 

I would like to comment briefly on the in- 
ternational aspects of America’s water re- 
source development. It is not news to any- 
one here that the nations of the free world 
are not only competing with the Communist 
world on a military and ideological basis 
but we are also competing with the Soviet 
Union and her satellites for industrial su- 
premacy, which has definite relationship 
with the development of rivers and water- 
ways for power and navigation. 

In the past year several startling reports 
have been issued in the Senate pointing up 
the tremendous progress made in the Soviet 
Union on the development of their water re- 
sources. 

A report issued by the Senate Committee 
on Interior indicated that Russia and China 
are driving forward river and water resource 
development programs that are overtaking 
those of the United States. 

After ALLEN ELLENvDER, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, returned from his most re- 
cent trip to the Soviet Union he stated that 
“As a result of my inspection of installations 
in Russia I am convinced. that in water 
transportation and hydroelectric power de- 
velopment they are inching ahead of us and 
in some areas of the tooling industry they 
are very close to our own standards.” 

HENRY JACKSON, the junior Senator from 
Washington made a trip to the Soviet Union 
in 1957 and he reported that he was par- 
ticularly impressed by the Soviet advance 
in the field of hydroelectric power—‘“one of 
the vital bases for industrial growth and 
strength.” Senator Jacksomw inspected a 

dam at Stalingrad on the Volga River which, 
when completed in the near future, will 
have a generating capacity of 2,310,000 kilo- 
watts—far greater than that produced at 
Grand Coulee Dam. The Soviet Union al- 
ready has in operation at Kuibyshev on the 
Volga a dam larger than Grand Coulee. It 
is the world’s largest single producer of hy- 
droelectric power. Its generating capacity is 
2,100,000 kilowatts. ‘ 

This is only a small sample of what the 
Russians are doing in the field of water 
resource development. They have not ac- 
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complished what we have in this country 
with free enterprise, but we cannot be over- 
confident. We must go on to greater things 
in the field of water-resource development, 
so that we can maintain this leadership. 
We cannot do this standing still and the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress can be instru- 
mental in seeing that we maintain this 
lead. 

I was indeed sorry that the President saw 
fit to veto the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. Over 90 percent of the projects in- 
cluded in this general authorization measure 
were approved in Federal Government sur- 
veys and studies. The bill included many 
Army engineer projects of vital importance 
to every section of the country, flood-control 
projects, harbor projects, and multi-pur- 
pose power projects. 

This legislation has been referred back to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works and 
I am confident that the committee will rec- 
ommend that the Congréss override the 
Presidential veto. An additional year’s de- 
lay in authorizing these projects will have 
grave consequences, especially at this time 
when stimulants and new sources of employ- 
ment are so badly needed, 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress is near- 
ing its half century of service to the Nation 
in preserving and developing our water re- 
sources. Water has been taken for granted 
for far too many years and largely through 
the efforts of this organization we in Amer- 
ica are becoming water conscious, a major 
factor in the growth of the United States. 

The Senate is truly indebted to the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress for its advice and 
counsel. Majority Leader LyNpon JoHN- 
SON and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana, JAMEs E. Murray, and the 
entire membership of the Senate join me in 
welcoming the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress to the Nation’s Capitol. 





Loophole in Law Permits Food Chains To 
Escape FTC Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a letter that the Honorable Oren 
Harris, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has 
received from Chairman John W. 
Gwynne of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in regard to a serious loophole in 
our laws that has been construed by the. 
courts as permitting chain food stores, or 
any other business for that matter, to 
escape Federal Trade Commission scru- 
tiny of unfair trade practices by the sim- 
ple expedient of buying a minority in- 
terest in a small meatpacking plant. 

The Senate has passed legislation to 
close this loophole and to bring the 
wholesaling of meat, so far as unfair 
trade practices are concerned, under the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Federal 
Trade Commission. At present the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sole juris- 
diction in this area. Since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lacks the experience, 
and judging from its lack of activity, the 
will to discharge its responsibility, I be- 


August § 
lieve it is importaht that © com- 
plete action on this legislation before 
we adjourn. Ae, 

Joint hearings on various Proposals 
accomplish this objective were contain 
by the House Interstate and ; 
Commerce Committee’s Co 
Finance Subcommittee, of which Tam 
privileged to be chairman, and the 
ciary Antitrust Subcommittee headed 
the gentleman from New York mp 
CELLER]. These joint hearings 
in a determination that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee had 
jurisdiction in this field, and our eg 
mittee reported favorably H. R, 11234, 
The House Committee on 
also reported a bill on this subject, H.R, 
9020. : 

The latter bill was cleared by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and is now on the House 
Calendar. I urgently request my ¢ol- 
leagues in the House to give serious con- 
sideration to this important measure 
and recommend a thorough study of the 
views expressed by Chairman Gwynne 
the following letter: 

FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISsSION, 
Washington, Aiigust 4, 1958, 
Hon. OREN Hargis, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: With the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress rapidly drawing to a 
close, the Federal Trade Commission desires 
to call your attention to a most serious and 
pressing legislative problem which has been 
constantly increasing and which, in the ab- 
sence of remedial legislation in this session, 
could jeopardize 4 substantial part of the 
Commission's antimonopoly program. , 

As you are aware, by reason of the Packers . 
and Stockyards Act, as amended, the Com- 
mission has been deprived of jurisdiction 
over those corporations which qualify a 
packers within the meaning of that act, 
Among the corporations so qualifying and by 
reason thereof -completely exempt from the 
provisions of various statutes enforced by . 
the Commission, are the Nation's seven lead- 
ing food chainstore organizations. 

In .a recent examination of our records, 
we found that we had 36 cases in the investi- 
gational stage which involved firms either 
listed as packers or claimed to be packers 
under the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

During the last 60 days, there have been . 
closed or recommended for closing 6 cases 
on the basis that the proposed I 
were packers. Four of these involved charges 
of price discrimination or receipt of disorimi- 
natory prices by retail grocery chains, One 
involved a cereal and Sout ae 
allegedly engaged in price : 
Another involved one of the largest fruit and 
vegetable canners in the United States. 

Increasingly, other corporations are claim- 
ing the same exemption or are taking steps 
to qualify. In one litigated case & lage 
chain recently purchased 100 shares de 
in a packing organization and 7. 
filed a motion for dismissal. a 

At present, we are investigating a buy 
group engaged in the purchase of f 
foods through a subsidiary which 
broker and collects brokerage on pur 
made for this group. We recently Te 
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he letter advising us of this stock 
-. > See attorney made the following 
t: 
ieee. we think it proper to advise 
that it. is our considered legal opinion that 
as of this date the Federal Trade Commission 
nas no further jurisdiction or control over 
either of the respective operations of [the 
puying group or the broker] since each is 
now under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture by virtue of having become 
embraced under the provisions of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act.” , 

In seven cases the Commission’s Bureau of 
Litigation has returned to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation files containing a recommenda- 
tion for complaint, for further investigation 
to determine whether the Commission has 

ction under the Packers and Stock- 
Act. Several of these cases involve 
some of the Nation’s largest business organi- 


zations. 

‘The Federal Trade Commission appreciates 
your continued interest in the success of our 
work, and we earnestly hope you will do all 
in your power to secure passage of appropri- 
ate legislation which would avoid the frus- 
tration of a substantial segment of our anti- 
trust laws. 

By direction of the Commission. 

JOHN W. GwYNNE, 
Chairman, 





Address of Secretary of State Carmine G. 
De Sapio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following report and 
speech delivered by the Secretary of 
State of New York, the Honorable Car- 
mine G. De Sapio, on July 30 at the 
Washington Irving High School in New 
York City. Several hundred members 
of the civil defense of the borough of 
Manhattan applauded the utterances of 
Mr. De Sapio. 

SECRETARY OF STATE DESAPIO LAMBASTS THE 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION FOR FAILING To 
TAKE ACTION IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF PALL- 
OuT SHELTERS, CLAIMING THAT THERE Is No 
NATIONAL Civi. DEFENSE PLAN IN ErrecT— 
Apps THAT ADEQUATE CIVIL DEFENSE Is VITAL, 
Not ONLY as PREPARATION FOR ANY EMER- 
— BUT ALSO AS A DETERRENT TO AGGRES- 
At the special award ceremonies honoring 

civil defense volunteers who have been pre- 

sented with 5-year service certificates, held 
at the Washington Irving High Schooi, 16th 

Street and Irving Place, Wednesday evening, 

of State Carmine G. DeSapio, rep- 

Tesenting Gov. Averell Harriman, criticized 

the Eisenhower administration for failing to 

take action in the construction of fallout 


Mr.\DeSapio declared that the interna- 
situation in the Middle -Bast had 
the American people out of their 


ney and had made them more fully 


ent of the “capabilities and readiness 
_ Civil defense forces.” 
Yo DeSapio, in indignant tone, 


administration with adamant 





charged | 
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irresponsibility, adding that “there is no 
national civil defense plan in effect today, 
much less the means of carrying out such 
@ plan in the event of attack.” 

Mr. DeSapio’s speech follows: 

“I am very happy to be here this evening 


“ and- to participate in these ceremonies 


honoring a group of my fellow-citizens of 
Manhattan who have earned the respect, the 
admiration and the gratitude of every New 
Yorker. 

“Governor Harriman has asked me to ex- 
tend to each of you ladies and gentlemen 
his personal good wishes and his very 
warmest appreciation for the remarkable job 
you have done, here in one of America’s most 
critical defense areas, to protect our city 
against the threat of attack. 

“There probably is not a man or woman in 
New York who has not wondered at Some 
time during the past 3 weeks if the terrible 
moment of war might not be imminent. 
Surely, there are few of us who can honestly 
say that we have not asked ourselves what 
would happen if, suddenly, without warn- 
ing, the terrible weapons of modern war- 
fare were to come hurtling down upon us 
from the skies. 

“Indeed, the international events of the 
past few weeks have shaken most Americans 
out of the complacent attitude which has 
prevailed for many months, and have 
brought to each of us a much fuller and im- 
mediate personal concern for the capabili- 
ties and readiness of our civil defense forces. 

“I pray to God that these forces never will 
be called upon to perform the services for 
which they have been trained. But, cer- 
tainly, it is reassuring to know that they 
stand ready to spring to action at a moment’s 
notice, if necessary. 

“Perhaps only as such critical times as 
these do we truly realize the debt of grati- 
tude which each of us owes to the volunteer 
workers who man our city’s defense sys- 
tem, and to whom civil defense is a matter 
of personal concern at all times. 

“For these are the men and women whose 
volunteer efforts, and whose dedication to 
the safety of their fellow citizens, have built 
in New York State the largest, the best 
equipped and the best trained civil defense 
organization in America. 

“The members of this vast organization 
serve entirely in the public interest, without 
pay or allowances. Their only reward, and 
I can assure you that it is a considerable 
one, is the personal knowledge and satis- 
faction of having accepted a formidable task 
and having fulfilled their self-imposed re- 
sponsibilities capably and with distinction. 

“The Civil Defense Corps of New York 
City offers a particularly fine example of the 
spirited and unselfish devotion that has 
brought this complex statewide organization 
into being. 

“Under the very able leadership of Maj. 
Gen. Robert E. Condon, our city has de- 
veloped a civil defense program which has 
given training and experience to more than 
520,000 civil defense workers, including 
325,000 volunteers. 

In the past, our civil defense preparations 
have been seriously limited by the refusal 
of the Federal Government to recognize and 
to accept primary responsibility for setting 
up an adequate civil defense establishment. 

“The rule has been ‘Every State for itself,” 
and this, in many areas, means virtually 
‘Every man for himseif.’ 

“As a@ result of this adamant irresponsi- 
bility, there is no national civil defense plan 
in effect today, much less the means for 
carrying out such a plan in the event of 
attack, 


“For 3 years, as chairman of the special 
committee on civil defense of the Governors’ 
Conference, Governor Harriman has been 
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prodding the Federal Government. into rec- 
ognizing and fulfilling its responsibilities. 
Largely through his efforts, Congress has 
passed legislation which establishes joint re- 
sponsibility between the Federal and State 
Governments, and provides for Federal con- 
tributions to the costs of State and local 
civil defense organizations. 

“This is an important step in the right 
direction, and one in which every New York- 
er may take special pride. 

“The Federal Government has refused, 
however, to recognize any obligation for 
the construction -of fallout shelters. Ac- 
cording to reliable press accounts, the 
Gaither report called for the immediate 
commencement of a nationwide shelter pro- 
gram. The Eisenhower administration sup- 
pressed that report and twice has refused 
@ request by Governor Harriman’s commit- 
tee to release the portion dealing with fall- 
out shelters, so that we might know the 
dangers facing us. This is but another ex- 
ample of the attitude of certain officials in 
Washington. who seem to feel that the true 
facts of the world situation are too alarming 
for the American people to be properly in- 
formed about them. 

“With such an attitude prevalent among 
the high officials responsible for the de- 
fense of our Nation, it is time that recog- 
nition was given to the men and women 
who have seen for themselves the dangers 
our country faces, and who have done some- 
thing about it by offering their services to 
civil defense. This spring Governor Har- 
riman inaugurated the program of awarding 
certificates of public service to all civil de- 
fense volunteers who have served for 5 
years or more. It is the first time, any- 
where, that such recognition has been of- 
fered. 

“Tonight’s awards come at a time when 
it is especially clear to all of us that an ade- 
quate civil defense is vital, not only as 
preparation for any emergency, but also as a 
deterrent to aggression. These certificates 
of public service, which have been signed 
by the governor, and to which he has af- 
fixed his privy seal, are presented in ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered in 
countless hours of emergency, danger, and 
need when: civil defense proved its value 
in peacetime, and demonstrated its readiness 
for a vastly greater emergency which, I be- 
lieve, can still, and can only, be avoided 
if we are prepared to meet it.” 





The President Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the high point in recent meet- 
ings of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has been remarks from the 
President. At the 45th national conven- 
tion, held here in Washington, D. C., this 
year, we were honored by having the 
speech from the President delivered by 
Maj. Gen. J. S: Bragdon, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United 
States. The President in his remarks 
recognized the importance of river and 
harbor and water resources development. 
General Bragdon gave us a short, but 
vitally important speech on his own be- 
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half and I take pleasure in presenting 

herewith these two addresses: 

REMARKS BY MAJ. GEN. J. S. BrRaGpon, SPE- 
CIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 45TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HarsBors CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 16, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 

ladies, and gentlemen, the President asked 
me to convey to you his personal regards 
and to present a message to all in attend- 
ance at this conference. It is a great privi- 
lege for me to do so: 

The Honorable OvERTON BROOKS, 

Member of Congress, President, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Overton: Please give my greetings to 
those attending the 45th annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

This annual meeting demonstrates the 
widespread interest of our citizens in the 
use and conservation of our country’s water 
and land resources. Here too is convincing 
evidence that there must be the broadest 
possible participation and cooperation in the 
development of our resource projects. 

This work takes time and skill. It is a 


real application of Amercian democracy; 
with all voices heard, all needs fairly 
weighed. 


We begin with a host of problems: the 
growing competitive uses of water, the 
thirst of our complex metropolitan and su- 
burban areas, the sometimes overlapping and 
conflicting responsibilities of Federal, State, 
and local agencies. In trying to answer 
these problems there are bound to be honest 
differences of opinion, but every effort must 
be made to move forward to new achieve- 
ments in the public interest. 

Our plans should be comprehensive to keep 
in balance all types of public construction 
according to their relative urgencies. 

Legislation for the 12 interstate compacts 
recently enacted by the Congress is a good 
example of the way water resource plans can 
be hammered out by enlisting the abilities 
of all concerned. Then as all join in vigor- 
ous preliminary participation, there is good 
reason to believe they will continue to share 
in the actual development, operation, and 
maintenance of works of improvement. 
This healthy process is well known to the 
members of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress who have long played an active 
part in this demanding field. 


In this spirit, I am delighted to send best 
wishes to you for another fine convocation. 
Sincerely, 
DwIicnHT D. EISENHOWER. 


The President emphasized, as you have 
noted, what we believe to be one of the 
fundamental prerequisites for securing the 
kind of water resource development from 
which we all can receive lasting satisfac- 
tion—broad participation, cooperation, and 
willingness to share responsibility. 

Since time began, man has had to deal 
with the plain but stubborn fact that his 
wants are infinite while the resources avail- 
able to satisfy them have specific limits. 
History is replete with examples of how so- 
cieties down through the ages have organized 
themselves to match resources with needs. 
Success in this effort has insured survival, 
as with Switzerland. Failure to do so re- 
sulted in decline and ultimate decay as with 
ancient Syria. 

In the United States, we have traditionally 
recognized the right of freedom of action of 
individuals. 
language, “Liberty (freedom) means respon- 
sibility. That is why most men dread it.” 
So the right of each community to enjoy its 
water resources carries with it also partici- 
pation in their development—responsibili- 
ties which include cooperative action and 


But, in George Bernard Shaw's: 
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compromise when necessary for the overall 
good. i 

Our public works needs have pyramided. 
Count the needs of your children and grand- 
children and those of your neighbors. In 
ever-increasing amounts they require addi- 
tional public facilities, including water sup- 
ply, water transportation, and all the other 
blessings that result from the best uses of 
water. 7 

Their needs are augmented by greater 
wants for better living, a better car, wider 
streets, and better lighting. We want our 
children’s standard of living to grow. 

When our citizens become cramped in our 
cities and want the fresh air and greater 
space of the suburbs, they get on the move. 
And Mr. Tom Jones, citizen, expects his 
public servants to provide additional public 
facilities for him to do so. We believe the 
expectations reasonable. 

These not-so-unreasonable needs, wants, 
and growth movements have expanded to 
such gargantuan proportions that our re- 
sources have become taxed and we must 
choose between them. We must determine 
the relative urgencies of these demands. We 
need a sound method for this determination. 

In a particular sense, when a region’s citi- 
zens count up their natural water and related 
land resources and consider their future, 
should they in an arid region say, “We shall 


*make steel here,” or in the midst of the 


Rockies, “We shall raise cattle here.” Should 
they not rather inquire, “What can we best 
do with what God has given us? What water 
resources have we? Are they limited? Can 
we augment them? Can we use them .to 
transport materials to us and to carry away 
what we make? Shall we farm, mine, raise 
cattle, or manufacture? Finally, in view 
of all factors, what various alternatives have 
we to choose from to best guide our immedi- 
ate future and the longer range future of our 
children?” 

We believe a sound answer is that the best 


path of growth is that which nature dictates, 


with all her assets weighed together. It is 
not a unilateral approach which springs from 
a study by any one agency which has been 
charged with one major function. We be- 
lieve any region has a right to consider all 
possible alternative choices for its future 
growth. ‘ 

We believe simply that the principles, 
choice, and selection of “the best for the 
region,” “the best for the basin,” “the best 
for the State,” and ‘the best for the Nation” 
should be applied to all planning before de- 
cisions are made. And all the folks of the 
region, basin, or State should have a voice 
in this planning from the beginning. 

Comprehensive planning connotes not only 
a coordination of the functional planning 
of agencies and the harmonizing of the ef- 
forts of all levels of government, but aggres- 
sive participation by those primarily con- 
cerned. We have only to look at the $12- 
billion plan of the great State of California 
for an outstanding example. Think of it— 
a $12-billion plan for one State. It is their 
plan. Of course, they have cooperated with 
Federal and local agencies in its development 
and desire the benefits of such Federal as- 
sistance as the laws provide. But California 
has a plan based on California’s conception 
of California’s future. 

The great State of Texas is, I understand, 
developing a long-range plan which, too, will 
be Texas’ own plan as Texans see their 
destiny. 

I believe you in this Rivers and Harbors 
Congress agree in wanting the best plan, not 
the next best. The recommendations of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, submitted to the Congress 
of the United States in January 1956, con- 
tained policies and principles with attendant 
organizations to make our water-resources- 
development programs the best, 


ban: to a r before the 
ds ppea. tion. 


/ They mark out a coordinate i se 
action whose sole objective is to Sg 


Our water policies, to a degree 
Topsy, “Just growed” in a comewhed Bae 
meal fashion. This was only since 
the Federal Government has at different 
torical periods responded to the most 
nent pressure of need of the ‘the 
period. Emphasis on functional ‘dewalag 
ment through programs of specific agencies 
with specific duties was natural, But as the 
country has become more and more closesh 
knit together, and its needs have grown 
diversity, complexity, and size, these fune- 
tions have overlapped and impinged on each 
other in many regions. 

Some years ago a friend of mine told me 
of the expansion of his company in the 
food line. It absorbed many smaller food 
businesses, some of which in turn had geys 
eral lines which competed with those of 
other divisions of the mother company, This 
overlapping took place not only in type of 
product but soon in the regions served geo- 
graphically. The law of diminishing returns 
came into play and earnings fell, 
ment then had to reexamine their resources 
and objectives and do some pruning, No 
major divisions were eliminated but collabo. 
ration was secured through establishment 
of definite policies and a rearrangement of 
the organization to assure their carrying out, 


The need for coordination of our water 
resource development through adoption of 9 
broad national pbdlicy with effective organi- 
zation to follow up is greater today than 
ever. We need some more definite charts 
and guides to follow as programs and proj- 
ects multiply. 


I would like to recall for your considera- 
tion a point made by your able President, the 
Honorable Congressman Overton Brooks, in 
his statement before the House Public Works 
Comimittee several years ago. It is even 
more applicable today. He stated that the 
matter of providing a sound policy for the 
conservation and development of our coun- 
try’s water resources is of broad national in- 
terest involving the Federal Government, the 
States, the political subdivisions, corporate 
entities, and individuals. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has been traditionally a leader in the water 
resources development of our country. We 
can take comfort in the knowledge that your 
organization will continue to advance the 
common effort for better balanced, more eco- 
nomic, coordinated public construction in 
which all citizens can participate and from 
which all will benefit. 





Lincoln High School Band Rates Praise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 © 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Linco = 
High School Band of Vincennes, Ind, is 
a very outstanding organization. ‘This 
is not just my opinion; it has been con- 
firmed in the State band contests? 
the last 8 years, in which the D 
band has been among the first 
class A leaders in each nae 
years ago it was chosen as one 0 
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tradition which is being carried on this 


year. 

August 23, the Lincoln High 
hens Band will be the featured band 
at the Chicagoland Musical Festival, 
ating their marching and play- 
ing ability at (in) (on) Soldiers Field, 
Chicago. This is an honor richly de- 
served for this fine organization. But 
even this is not what truly distinguishes 
this group in my mind. 

It costs money to send a band on spe- 
cial trips. The Vincennes community 
has responded to the needs of the band 
on several occasions. For this Chicago 
trip, the band members decided they 
would not ask the people of Vincennes 
for additional money, but each would 
pledge to earn at least $15 to turn over 
to the general expense fund. As a con- 
sequence they offered their services for 
car washing, lawn-mowing, cleaning and 
other chores and raised the money on 
their own. 

To me, this kind of spirit and self- 
reliance are what we most want to see 
in our young people. It demonstrates 
the kind of qualities that go into pro- 
ducing the finest American citizens. 
These boys and girls know how to work 
together to achieve the things they want, 
and this ability is not limited to their 
musical performance. I know Indiana 
will have good reason to be proud of 
them when they appear in Chicago. 





The Christian Science Monitor Appraises 
the Work of the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the 
Nation’s leading newspapers, recently 
published a series of excellent articles 
by Vartanig Vartan analyzing the anti- 
trust ce — action of the Eisenhower 

on. These articles 
show that the antitrust laws oR agen 
enforced with vigor, but that at the same 


time the program has bee 
i aa n fair and well 
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Nary a mention of this ogre creeps into 
the stately, soothing words of the company 
annual report, but to his confidants the ex- 
ecutive mutters darkly about the ghostly 
arm from Washington. 

~ PICKLE PACKERS, TOO 

The ghost has taken form to reach out re- 
cently for such giants as Gulf Oil, Radio 
Corporation of America, Bethlehem Steel, 
Continental Can, Procter & Gamble, Fore- 
most Dairies, and dozens of other major 
firms. 

The small fellow is safer but scarcely im- 
mune. The Justice Department has moved 
against waste-rag sellers in St. Louis, pickle 
packers in New York, and live lobster dis- 
tributors in Maine. 

The antitrust ghost casts a chronic shadow 
over General Motors, and United States Steel 
takes infinite care to see that its steelmaking 
capacity stays below one-third of the indus- 
try total. 

The corporate Ulysses must hold a firm 
hand on the sales-and-profit tiller but keep 
glancing over his shoulder at the shifting 
antitrust winds which blow from Washing- 
ton. There is no warning when old laws 
may receive new interpretations and the 
businessmen abhors this sort of uncertainty. 

A political paradox clouds the sky. The 
Republican administration of President 
Eisenhower has hotly patrolled the antitrust 
lanes in a manner that puts to shame past 
Democratic regimes. 

“What,” the businessman _ cries 
“gives?” 


out, 


SOME SAY “RED HERRING” 


Some observers say the intensified anti- 
trust action constitutes a convenient “red 
herring” for the administration, which 
wants to escape any stigma of favoring big 
business. 

This philosophy may pay off at the polls 
(the Justice Department usually manages to 
file a well-publicized suit just before the 
November election). But the procedure 
scarcely wins the heart of the company ex- 
ecutive who often feels that antitrust laws 
persecute him for superior performance. 

The Government’s chief trustbusters, in- 
terviewed in their paneled offices in Wash- 
ington, tell reporters they simply seek to 
enforce the statutes. They deny any veiled 
plans to shackle business giants and spring 
the votes. 

However, the Nation’s Capital is a city 
where nothing beyond the weather report 
is issued without some shade of political 
significance. (Wall Street, for one place, 
never can quite get this fact through its 
head.) 

Certainly, the Eisenhower regime in its 514 
years, could have gone easier in its antitrust 
endeavors. Herbert Brownell, Jr., who 
helped to produce the storm as Attorney 
General before he returned to his old New 
York law firm last October, ranked as one 
of the Cabinet advisers closest to Mr. 


Eisenhower. 


ZEAL EXCITES NOTICE 


But there exists another factor in the 
groundswelling of antitrust activity more 
important that bold political motives. This 
factor, which never sees the light of public 
print, is the zeal of a large corps of lawyers 
and economists employed by the Justice De- 
partment. Attorneys who have watched the 
inner workings of this mechanism use such 
terms as “missionary dedication” in describ- 
ing this zeal. 

The Justice Department employs nearly 
250 lawyers, and a hardy group. of them, 
coupled with the economists, delight in the 
pursuit of suits which business claims are 
aimed to bring big business to its knees. 

In fiscal 1952—the year before the Repub- 
leans won the White House—the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department filed 30 
cases. The number of new proceedings, 
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growing steadily to 55 in fiscal 1957 and the 
total for the newly ended July-to-June year 
runs nearly as high. 

Antitrust law seeks to promote competi- 
tion in the open market. It is as distinc- 
tively American as the hot dog or the cow- 
boy movie. 

CREDO ENUNCIATED 


Victor R. Hansen, a mild and kindly faced 
man who looks like everybody's favorite 
uncle, is charged with the responsibility 
today of enforcing the antitrust laws in his 
post as Assistant Attorney General. He is a - 
former superior court judge in California 
and has served in his present capacity since 
July 1956, under appointment by President 
Eisenhower. 

In a speech earlier this year he set forth 
the following antitrust credo: 

“The antitrust laws are designed to pre- 
serve the competitive system of free enter- 
prise which is perhaps the country’s proudest 
boast. We reject socialistic schemes of state 
planning, and a business life dominated by 
restrictive cartels and regulations. We be- 
lieve that a large part of the material gains 
achieved by this country stem from our sys- 
tem of free and open competition under pri- 
vate enterprise. . 

“We are sure that in the final analysis, a 
free economy is best for all. And the anti- 
trust diyision seeks to preserve that free 
economy through the enforcement of our 
country’s antitrust laws.” 


CLIMATE OF FREE MARKETS 


Mr. Hansen (he is called Judge Hansen 
by his staff) denies that the administration 
takes a stand against business—big or small. 
“Our goal,” he says, “ is to promote a climate 
of free markets in which all business can 
prosper and grow.” 

He points out that the current adminis- 
tration has brought suits against lead pro- 
ducers, shrimp dealers, airlines, trailer oper- 
ators, labor organizations, shipping firms, 
and linen suppliers. 

“Antitrust has moved against restraints on 
the manufacture of eye glasses, false teeth, 
and vitamin pills,” he adds. “It covers the 
theater and arts as well. Thus, we have 
proceeded against restraints by the New York 
City Theater Scenery Haulers as well as the 
International Boxing Club; and blending 
theater with sport, as well as with a sense of 
humor, we have attacked restraints on com- 
mercial wrestling.” 


TovuGH OPPONENTS FoR WALL STREET’s BesT— 
ANTITRUST LAWYERS Hir Harp at Bic 
BusINEsSs { 


The pay scale for trial attorneys in the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Department 
starts at $7,570 and ends at $11,610. When 
he leaves Washington to try a case in court, 
the Government lawyer receives $12 a day 
for all expenses. 

“We lose money on these trips,” an anti- 
trust lawyer confides. “We get a hotel room 
for $5.50 a day and we eat in second-rate 
restaurants. In the end we put out our own 
money.” 

When he appears in court, the trust- 
busting attorney may find his opponent is a 
top partner in a Wall Street law firm, a man 
whose pretax income can hit $200,000 in a 
good year. And these are good years for 
corporation lawyers whose clients are dis- 
tressed by antitrust jitters. 


FULL BACKING OF UNITED STATES 


The salary scale may suggest that the Jus- 
tice Department attorney begins his court 
battles with the odds heavily against him. 
But there is one point in his favor, and no- 
body—even the Wall Street lawyer—ever for- 
gets it: the might and majesty of the United 
States Government stands in back of the 
antitrust attorney. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment is the Nation’s biggest banker, land- 
lord, insurance-agent, and job giver. 
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The sirnple act of filing an antitrust case 
(the labors are not so simple; in one suit the 
Government interviewed 2,000 service station 
operators in its field preparation) places a 
tremendous pressure on the corporate de- 
fendant. 

“There’s another thing, too,” remarks a 
corporation lawyer. “The Government at- 


torney keeps his job even if he loses the case.”* 


Company counsel are not always so fortu- 
nate; an official of Madison Square Garden 
Corp. admits that the Garden switched law- 
yers after its law firm—a prominent New 
York brace of names—lost an antitrust case. 

Highly paid and highly trained corpora- 
tion lawyers are articulate men and, in off- 
the-record discussions, they level some of 
the more telling criticism at the current 
trend (lawyers call it “thrust’’) of anti- 
trust endeavor. 

MERGER MORALE SHAKEN 


Some see a gathering assault on big busi- 
ness per se. This would follow the reasoning 
that bigness is tantamount to badness. The 
Justice Department denies any such course, 
but many a legal specialist remains skeptical. 

The Supreme Court decision last year, that 
Du Pont violated antitrust laws with its 23 
percent stock ownership in General Motors 
dealt a staggering blow to corporate merger 
morale in general. This started out as a 
Sherman Act case, but the decision hinged 
on a Clayton Act violation. What use the 
trustbusters will make of this decision re- 
mains to be seen, but it certainly strengthens 
the hand of the administration in antitrust 
attacks. 

“It is very interesting,” notes a top cor- 
poration lawyer, “that the Union Carbide 
complaint was issued about a month after 
the Du Pont-General Motors decision.” The 
Federal Trade Commission entered this ac- 
tion, charging that Union Carbide’s acquisi- 
tion of Visking Corp. either will lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in the 
field of polyethylene (the fastest growing 
plastic and that squeeze bottle miracle) and 
synthetic sausage casings. 

NEW TARGETS LOOM 


Today, the FTC and the Justice Depart- 
ment are hammering away at big corporate 
mergers, citing violations of the Clayton Act 
as amended in 1950. Within a few years, 
particularly if the Government loses the key 
cases, the antitrust guns will swing onto 
other targets. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
might enter the act, too, through a side door. 
Possible targets the Government may strike 
at in future years include insurance firms 
and investment companies. 

Observers point ovt that any growing at- 
tack on bigness per se would run counter to 
the broad swing of economic events. Our 
population is expected to rise sharply in com- 
ing generations. This will demand greater 
efficiencies in production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. The bigger companies are better 
able to handle this job, its defendants argue. 
Whether we like it or not, the sweep of 
economic reality is leading the Nation toward 
greater uniformity in the manufacture and 
use of consumer goods. 

Just how ecective are the current antitrust 
actions? Which groups do they help, and 
which groups do they ignore? 


SMILE ON SMALL FIRMS 


Some lawyers who have studied the Eisen- 
hower administration's approach to antitrust 
actions fn the past 514 years argue that big 
business and the average consumer basically 
are left out in the cold while small business 
and medium-size business bask in the 
warmth of the House. 

In virtually every major antitrust case, 
corporate attorneys say, the Government is 
concerned about the effects on the small- 
business man. The American public, these 
lawyers maintain, has gotten little practical 
benefit—particularly in -terms of lower 
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prices for the products it buys—from all the 
frenzied antitrust activity. 

Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, is one man who believes otherwise. In 
a recent speech he declared: “Many of the 
actions instituted by the Antitrust Division 
during the past year have been aimed at con- 
spiracies to fix the selling price of commodi- 
ties which are of vital importance in the 
budget of every consumer.” 


PRICE FIXING CHARGED 


As examples, Mr. Hansen points to an ac- 
tion in Oregon concerning a conspiracy to fix 
prices on milk and to cases in New England in 
which the Government claimed contractors 
for concrete fornr work conspired to boost the 
cost of building a typical house by $100. 

The Government also has charged price fix- 
ing on such consumer items as kitchen ap- 
pliances, hardware, gasoline, and housewares. 
But it evidently feels the need for selling its 
antitrust program to the public, a rather 
puzzled group of some 172 million persons 
watching prices creep up on virtually every 
item it buys. 

When William P. Rogers held his first press 
conference last December after taking office 
as Attorney General, he outlined plans to 
show the public that trustbusting today 
helps to keep the cost of living down. 

He was asked what form the policy line on 
antitrust cases will take and he replied: “We 
will follow pretty much the same policy in 
the antitrust field as in the past, * * * Ido 
think, maybe, we ought to explain the work 
of the Antitrust Division more than we have 
done in the past.” 





SECTION 7 RENOVATED, TIGHTENED—ANTI- 
TRUST Drive Gets New TEETH 


Lawyers speak of old section 7 and new 
section 7 in somewhat the same manner 
housewives talk about their old ice box 
and their new refrigerator. 

What is section 7, that vague term that 
sounds to the layman like an errand some- 
body forgot to run? 

It is the main weapon wielded by the 
Justice Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission in their current campaign to 
batter down business mergers. 


The existence of new or amended section 
7 of the Clayton Act provided important an- 
titrust ammunition for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The FTC and the Justice De- 
partment, in effect, could replace smoke 
shells with high explosives, thanks to a 
stronger statute. 


The Truman administration filed only a 
single section 7 case (in June 1952 against 
Pillsbury Mills for acquiring firms making 
family flour and flour-base mixes). By mid- 
1956 the Eisenhower trustbusters had filed 
a baker’s dozen of antimerger cases. By 
mid-1958 the total ran up to the 30 mark. 


MERGERS CONTESTED 


Every one of the cases contested a merger 
or acquisition by some substantial company. 
The list of defendants reads like a Who's 
Who in industry. It includes Crown Zeller- 
bach, General Shoe, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Union Bag & Paper, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 

ehauf Trailer, Borden, Brillo Manufac- 
turing, and International Paper. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., in a Justice Department action, was 
cited—among other or the poten- 
tial manufacture of steel bathtubs. 

Some of the cases (e. g., Farm Journal and 
General Shoe) were settled by the ordering 
of limited divestiture. Others like Hilton 
Hotels and Union Bag gave rise to consent 
decrees. 

But the bulk of the cases are pending. 
And their fate—as finally decided by court 
trials and appeals to the Supreme Court— 
will determine in the immediate years ahead 
the success of the broadside attack against 
mergers in this decade, 





When the Supreme Court in 1 
the acquisition of Consolidated na 
by United States Steel the ness of the 
Sherman Act of 1890 as a standard in = 
venting mergers became apparent, With its 
1950 amendment of section 7 of the 
Act, Congress sought to strength, 
itations on mergers. —_ 

LOOPHOLE 

New section 7, also known as Celler. 
Kefauver amendment, was eke to 
cover corporations acquiring the assets, as 
well as the stock, of another company, This 
was designed to plug a loophole in the 
statute. 

Here is the heart of amended section 7: 

“Nor corporation * * * shall ; 
* * * the stock * * * or * * * assets of 
another corporation * * * where in any line 
of commerce in any section of the y 
the effect of such acquisition may be sub. 
stantially to lessen competition, or to tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

With tooth-comb care the fo 
antitrust court trials will transform the 
wording of the new section into the hard 
reality of specific decisions, 


BETHLEHEM CASE CITED 


The most important section 7 case went to 
trial this spring and a Federal court 
will issue his decision in the fall, This Jus- 
tice Department suit concerns the pi 
acquisition of Youngstown Sheet & Tube by 
Bethlehem Steel. At stake is the consolida- 
tion of 2 steel giants with more than $3 bil- 
lion in assets, the biggest potential merger 
in business history. 

Victor R. Hansen, the administration's 
chief trustbuster, said in an interview earlier 
this year that “the Bethlehem case comes 
closest to what Congress had in mind in 
amending section 7.” 

“This case will be a guidepost—one way or 
the other,” he noted. “Even an adverse deci- 
sion—to the Government—will clarify the 
law.: - 
“We file cases that we think violate the 
law. But also we’re responsible to try cases 
that help to clarify the law.” 

At present, a huge boiling pot of uncer- 
tainty confuses the public—and even distin- 
guished lawyers—as to whether the amended 
section 7 contains teeth, or merely gums, 

Declared a prominent attorney last au- 
tumn: “One of the few things I may safely 
say with regard to section 7 is that the ex- 
tent of its application is not definitely set- 
tled.” 

DUAL ADMINISTRATION 

The antitrust horse carries not one Govert- 
ment white knight but a double saddle. Rid- 
ing along with the Justice Department is the 
FTC. Both of these administration knights 
are charging, lances lowered, against Corpo 
rate defendants in section 7 cases. 

The FTC, for example, charged last October 
that Procter & Gamble (which makes Ivory 
soap that is lauded as “994+io0 percent 
was something less than oe ee 
in uiring Clorox Chemical Co., @ ° 
as the Nation’s largest seller of liquid house: 
hold bleach. 

This merger, the FTC complaint said, “may 
substantially lessen competition of tend 
create a monopoly.” Thus, the - 
antitrust knight rides hard in the battle of 


sogpsuds. 
VARIETY OF ACTIONS ‘ ric 


In addition to its merger suits, the 

this year has brought such varied actions # 
@ case claiming a New York firm 
representations in the sale of 
merchandise and that a Cleveland 
used false advertising in the sale of — 
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claims and misbranding its gar- 
av nl labeling on fur and wool gar~ 
ments is another field that catches the FTO 
*yeincé the FTC and the Justice Department 
are given the dual administration of anti- 
trust laws, there can arise some perplexity 
as to which agency will mount the battle. 

Sometimes it boils down to a case of which 
one gets there first. This has led to a joke 
‘among lawyers in Washington that one 
agency opens its office half an hour earlier 
than the other so that it can get first crack 
at the mergers announced in the morning 
papers. 

ConsENT Decrees AID TRUSTBUSTING 

Antitrust activity in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has placed reliance in some of 
its most far-reaching cases on @ legal device 
called the consent decree. This provides for 
the settlement of a suit—legally binding on 
both the Government and defendant cor- 
porations—without the protracted delays, 
notriety, and expenses of a trial. 

In 1956—an election year—the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department closed 
64 cases, 22 of them by consent decrees. 

The finest flowering came early, in the 
year when within a month’s period the Jus- 
tice Department blossomed out with consent 
settlements in a quartet of big suits. The 
defendants were American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, International Business Machines, 
Hilton Hotels, and General Shoe, 

IBM AGREES TO SELL 


The strategist in effecting these settle- 
ments was Stanley N. Barnes, the tall, husky 
ex-judge who was Victor R. Hansen’s pred- 
ecessor as Assistant Attorney General. In 
his college days after World War I, Mr. 
Barnes had starred in the football forward 
wall at the University of California and per- 
formed in two Rose Bowl games. 

The Tournament of Roses, though, never 
got the kind of headlines triggered by the 
1956 set of defense decrees. 

IBM agreed to begin selling its electronic 
Machines (instead of only renting them, as 
in the past), to cut its part of the tabulating 
card business, and to make available many of 
its patents on a royalty basis. 

A. T. & T. was hardest hit of all the de- 
fendants. True, it escaped the shattering 
aim of the antitrust suit filed in 1949. That 
complaint had charged A. T.. & T. and its 
manufacturing arm, Western Electric, with 
conspiring to monopolize the manufacture 
and distribution of telephones and equip- 
ae The suit sought to separate the two 


Earlier this year, in testimony before a 
congressional committee looking into con- 
sent decrees, an A. T. & T. executive declared 
that one patent provision in the settlement 
will result in a loss of royalty revenues of 
between $3 million and $5 million a year 
over the next 10 years.” 

Antitrust officials have hinted that the 
Gecree represented a better settlement than 
Uncle Sam could have obtained if the 
A. T. & T. case had gone to trial. 

Critics of the A. T. & T. consent decree, 

er, have suggested that Western Elec- 

tric, in effect, was given court approval to 

te the telephone equipment business. 

Said ae oe “The Government has ex+ 
© idea of a regula 

from utilities to manutactoring popes 

This simply shows that consent decrees 
aa fail to make all 

e, or - 
ter of antitrust and color filme 

Eastman 


He 
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subsequently, a consent deeree barred East- 
man from this marketing arrangement. 

‘Fhe decree opened up a field of endeavor 
for many small firms in a new industry 
ringing up annual sales estimated at $100 
million. “Thousands of photo-finishing firms 
sprang into the new field to perform the 
service done previously by a single company. 
But to the camera-fan consumer the results 
were disconcerting; processing prices actual- 
ly rose as the neophyte companies tried to 
master the techniques. 

“However,” a Justice Department trust- 
buster said last month, “there can be no 
doubt that ultimately the competition be- 
tween this group of rival companies will pro- 
duce a better service at a fairer price.” 

Some critics who fail to be captivated by 
the current antitrust drive like to point 
out that the post-World War II divorcement 
“of movie producers and exhibitors played 
right into the hands of that fast-growing 
giant, television, and accounts for part of 
fiimdom’s financial dilemma today. 

From the defendant's point of view, the 
consent decree (it’s called a “church-step 
settlement” when reached just before a trial 
opens) helps to forestall future law suits 
by rival companies.. 

The Clayton Act permits plaintiffs seek- 
ing triple damage awards to introduce a 
court judgment as prima facie evidence, 
which throws the burden upon the corporate 
defendant. Exempt from this provision 
however, are pretrial consent decrees. 


PUBLICITY UNFAVORABLE 


Already in 1958, the consent decree has 
figured in antitrust settlements affecting the 
consumer’s palate, if not his pocketbook. 
One settlement in New York ended 4 re- 
straint of trade in the_sale of sauerkraut. 
Another ordered Boston-based United Fruit 
Co., charged. 4 years ago with monopoliz- 
ing the banana business, to ferm a com- 
peting company out of its own assets. But 
United Fruit has until 1970 to put the plan 
into effect, after the courts approve. 

One thing that bothers corporation law- 
yers about the consent decree is that these 
settlements are invariably heralded by the 
trustbusters as Government victories. 

But a development of far greater con- 
cern is the growing trend in 1958 for the 
Justice Department to invoke criminal as 
opposed to civil suits. : 

Grand jury indictments this year have 
leveled the antitrust finger at 29 oil com- 
panies, RCA, 3 natural gas firms, and 5 
manufacturers of polio vaccine, all in sep- 
arate cases. 

“We don’t usually file criminal cases un- 
less we feel there is a willful violation,” 
explains a Justice Department official. “If 
we don’t feel there is a willful violation, 
we file civil cases.” Criminal cases, which 
can carry heavy fines on conviction, are 
more onerous to companies than civil suits. 

Among>-concerns which have felt the re- 
cent lash of both civil and criminal anti- 
trust cases going against them is Safeway 
Stores, the Nation’s second largest grocery 
chain. 

But the favorite antitrust target these 
days seems to be RCA, an electronics giant 
dedicated to preserving its patent system. 
The Government, in opposition, is equally 
dedicated to bringing about revisions in this 
system. 


David Sarnoff (who in 1921 supervised the 
reporting of the Dempsey-Carpentier cham- 
pionship bout by wireless telephone from 
Boyle’s Thirty Acres in Jersey City) made a 
speech last February 20 at Atlanta. 

The RCA board chairman cited the press- 
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By coineidence, the next day in New York 
City, a Federal grand jury—after 11 months 
of hearing evidence—handed down a four- 
count indictment. It charged RCA with 
monopolizing. radio, television, and elec- 
tronic patents. 

Dempsey won his fight in 4 rounds—on 
a knockout.- The Justice Department fig- 
ures the RCA criminal suit may not reach 
trial for another year or two. 


ad 





A Tribute to Dr. James L. Hagerty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, next month, on September 11, marks 
the first anniversary of the death of Dr. 
James L. Hagerty, late professor of phi- 
losophy and world classies at St. Mary’s 
College of California, a man who made 
a tremendous contribution to the intel- 
lectual growth of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. 

I should like, at this time, to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this great man. 
It is customary, when eulogizing one who 
has passed on, to bring out all the laud- 
atory adjectives at one’s command. This 
is a very human and praiseworthy trait. 
But it makes it difficult, when the oc- 
casion comes to pay tribute to true great- 
ness, to find words that will not sound 
trite and hackneyed. Yet the effort must 
be made, for this man was not only truly 
great—he achieved greatness in a field 
where that quality occurs all too sel- 
dom, and is most sorely needed. He was 
a great teacher. 

To Jim Hagerty, teaching was a dedi- 
cated job, and he quite literally devoted 
his existence to it. He graced the faculty 
of St. Mary’s College for over a third of 
a century and justly earned the admi- 
ration, the respect, and the affection of 
his faculty brethren, his students, edu- 
cators throughout the country, and the 
community at large. 

For Jim Hagerty was no sterotype of 
the ivory-tower professor A man of bril- 
liant intellect and profound knowledge, 
he constantly challenged and explored 
ways and means to best educate the 
young men who came within his in- 
fluence. Tradition, taboo, and curricular 
fetishes fell before this passionate seeker 
of the truth. 

Dr. Hagerty believed, with intensity, 
that the function of the educator was 
to teach young people to think, to develop 
the essential skills of the growing mind 
necessary to draw forth its fullest power, 
to divert the student to the free exercise 
of his intellectual talent—a view of edu- 
cation more fundamental than studying 
any subject matter. 

As long ago as the 1920’s, he rejected 
the lecture technique of teaching in fa- 
vor of the seminar method—the class- 
reom equivalent of the bull session. He 
would gather his students about him in 
one of the seminar rooms on the campus, ' 
toss them a gambit, and then sit back 
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to watch the sparks kindle and fly from 
the young minds—adroitly guiding, 
never stifling. It was the method first 
established by Sophocles in early Athens, 
when he would gather a small, informal 
group of his followers about him to dis- 
cuss the problems that have always 
puzzled mankind. 

Out of this eame the revision of the 
liberal arts curriculum at St. Mary’s in 
1942—a revision which resulted in mak- 
ing the study of world classics—the great 
books and great ideas which have molded 
our Western civilization—compulsory for 
all undergraduates at the college, re- 
gardless of their major field of study. 

Essentially a quiet and gentle person, 
the only times Dr. Hagerty became bel- 
ligerent was when the Great Books idea 
was under fire. He was a member of 
the executive commission of the Great 
Books Foundation and assisted in or- 
ganizing Great Books groups and train- 
ing leaders throughout the greater bay 
area. He was always willing to become 
excited over Great Books because, as he 
said a few years ago: 

At a time when the American way of life 
is being challenged, it is a service to intelli- 
gent citizens to present to them the ideas 
fundamental to our political and social sys- 
tem, as well as those competing for the dom- 
ination of the world. 

At a time when government, law, freedom, 
and the very value of life itself are in doubt, 
a reading of some of the great ideas that 
have influenced our civilization may serve to 
enlighten the future decisions of a demo- 
cratic society. ‘ 


Hagerty graduated from St. Mary’s 
College in 1919 and spent his entire 
teaching career at his alma mater, 
which is operated by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. In 1950, the teaching 
order which he served so long paid him 
the most distinguished honor of naming 
him a benefactor of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. It was the first time 
in the history of the college that any 
layman had received such an honor. It 
was, in fact, the first time in the history 
of the Christian Brothers in California 
that the title had been conferred. 

Cultural and réligious activities in the 
bay area found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter. He was a member of the 
board of advisers of the Monterey In- 
stitute of Foreign Studies, the Philoso- 
phy Society of America, the Philosophy 
Society of San Francisco, founder of the 
western branch of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association and chair- 
man of that organization from 1939 to 
his death last year. e 

He served as editor of the famed 
Moraga ‘Quarterly from 1930 until 1942, 
associate editor of the New Scholasti- 
cism in 1953, and was a contributor to 
magazines on educational and philo- 
sophical subjects. 

At his untimely passing at the age of 
58, leaders in all walks of life—business, 
civil, social, and religious—paid tribute 
to Jim Hagerty for his accomplishments, 
which remain as a priceless legacy of 
one who served education faithfully and 
well. 

Val King, writing in the San Francisco 
Monitor, said: 


Jim was that man of contemplative char- 
acter who could, and did, get things done. 
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* * © He was a cultured gentleman, who im- 
parted his own love and respect for the 
beautiful to everyone privileged to have any 
part of his company. * * * Our times are 
@ bit too swift, too strident, too strenuous, 
to produce authentic gentlemen. But to 
me, at least, Jim Hagerty remains the im- 
age not only of a gentleman, but of a Catho- 
lic gentleman. * * * Yes, he was a gifted 
mind, an inspiring teacher, a warm and 
generous friend. 


Last spring, the St. Mary’s College un- 
dergraduate honor society, Alpha Pi 
Gamma Upsilon, which he founded, es- 
tablished a memorial forum in his 
honor. Participating on the panel were 
honor students from eight bay area col- 
leges, with Dr. Mortimer Adler, director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, San Francisco, as moderator. It 
was supremely fitting that the subject 
chosen by the students for this first an- 
nual forum was, What Makes a Great 
Teacher? 

The college to which he devoted his 
life has created the James L. Hagerty 
Memorial Chair of Philosophy to per- 
petuate the work and the name of this 
great educator whose concern as a 
teacher went beyond the textbooks to 
the ethical and spiritual needs of those 
whose expanding minds were in his 
charge. ; 

Perhaps all that Jim Hagerty was, as 
& man-and a teacher, was best summed 
up by one of his former students, Father 
Stanley F. Parmisano, O. P., the young 
priest to whom fell the task of delivering 
Dr. Hagerty’s funeral sermon. 

He believed in the workings of the hu- 
man mind and its capacity to reach the 
truth of things. And so he was philosopher 
and teacher. He believed in the love of the 
human heart, and see what a warm and gen- 
erous and faithful friend he could be, and 
was to so many of us. He believed in the 
dignity of the human person, and see the 
gentleman he was, never forcing himself 
or his faith or philosophy on another; want- 
ing to hear what his students found in a 
given book or life situation rather than tell 
what he himself found there; wanting them 
to grow from within rather than be stretched 
and hammered into misshape from without. 





Representative Burdick on Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appears in the August 9, 1958, 
issue of Labor, entitled “Why Millions 
Cannot Afford Medical Care”: 

Way Mrtui0ons CaNNoT AFForRD MEDICAL CARE 


“I soon would be as poor as a starved 
turkey if I patronized hospitals much 
longer.” That said comment came last week 
from Congressman UsHEr Burpick, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota. An oldtime fighting 
progressive, Burpick has been in poor health 
for a number of months. Now 79, he’s retir- 
ing at the end of this session of Congress. 

His statement provided emphatic confir- 
mation of the need for enactment by Congress 








va 


of national health insurance 

which the labor movement has {eeislation, 
cated, but which the doctors’ y 
American Medical Association—hag ren. 
edly blocked. Pea 

Drawing on his own experience and that 
of many others, Burpicx declared that “the 
greatest need of the present day is reg 
hospitalization.” Lack of such a plan, fe 
added, “is one of the great failures of our 
Government. What can a world-renowneg 
government amount to finally, without 
protecting the health of the huge majority 
of the people.” 

In his own case, Burpicx said, “In one hos. 
pital a doctor looked at me twice and cha 
me $500, and the second look was more of g 
squint than a look. Hospital rooms Cost all 
the way from $19.50 a day to $29, Nurses 
charge from $1.50 an hour to $2. When you 
add to this the X-rays and doctors’ fees you 
can see that the people with a fund even as 
high as $5,000 for sickness would find them. 


selves stripped clean in a comparatively short- 


time. 

“The private system of medical care” 
Burpick concluded, “is all right as far as the 
well-to-do are concerned, but the system does 
not reach the average citizen, of which there 
are many more millions than can be found 
in the well-to-do class. 

“The public health of the Nation demands 
a different deal from this,” he added. “At 
least an average citizen should have recourse 
to health improvement that does not, make a 
pauper of him, or the alternative of 
without medical care and dying before his 
time. 

“I have always been of the opinion,” Bus- 
DICK said, “that a public-health bill can be 
written by Congress that will give the poor 
man a chance for his life. If we cannot do 
that we have dismally failed in our legis. 
lation. ; 

“Is not this Nation concerned with the gen- 
eral health of the Nation?” he asked. “Shalb 
we abandon the millions who need medical 
attention just to preserve the present medical 
system? What is money compared to the 
results of nonattention to the health of the 
Nation?” - 

Burpick is manifestly right. Moreover, his 
stirring appeal—and similar ones made by 
other liberals in Congress—can get results if 
voters next November will elect. progressives 
with sufficient gumption to resist the selfish 
medical lobby and to fight for the interests 
of the people. : 





Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Polish Pioneers in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE - 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. LANE.. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, 
@ little-known but important event a 
our history. 

It was on October 1, 1608 that the first 
Polish pioneers came ashore at James 
town, Va., more than 12 years before Mie 
Mayflower brought the Pilgrims to M4 
sachusetts. re | 

Capt. John Smith, founder of 
ginia settlement, had visited F De 
fore setting out for America. Bew 
impressed by the skill, the inaustty, 
the reliability of the F 
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tened with failure, he sent an ur- 

gent plea to England for Polish workers. 

They came, and established the first ac- 
tual factory in the new world. . 

that day to this; succeeding 

waves of Polish immigrants have taken 

in the building of the United States. 

Our development and progress as @ 
free nation owes much to their charac- 
ter and ability. The spirit of these fine 
citizens is summed up in the old Polish 

- “A Pole shall never be a serf.” 

God-fearing and devoted to freedom, 
they have made contributions to our way 
of life that should be known and hon- 
ored. 

For this purpose I ask unanimous‘ton- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the illuminating document titled 
“Americans From Poland” that was 
originally published by the Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America. 

It will be a well-merited recognition 
of the 350th anniversary commemorat- 
ing the arrival of the Polish pioneers in 
America: 

AMERICANS FROM POLAND 
(Published by the Polish Women’s Alliance 
of America in observance of the 350th 
anniversary of the arrival of Poles in 

America at Jamestown, Va., October 1, 

1608) 

The story of immigrants in America—one 
of the greatest stories ever written—shows 
how the many people of many lands helped 
build the greatest nation on earth. It is 
mainly a chronicle of common people, com- 
mon but honorable, and always dedicated to 
the principle that man was created by the 
Almighty to be free. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
chapters in this great chronicle of America’s 
immigrants is to be written about those who 
have migrated here from Poland. For from 
the very first days of this rich nation’s strug- 
gle for independence and progress, the Poles 
have left their names imprinted on the in- 
delible sands of time. 


POLISH PIONEERS 


It is impossible to enumerate all of the 
nameless and fearless Polish pioneers who 
came to. America, toiling endlessly, clearing 
away forests, laboring the virgin soil, with- 
standing brutal Indian attacks and mas- 
Sacres, struggling and praying that their 
efforts could in part contribute to a rebirth 
of faith in the dignity of man on these 
barren shores of a new land in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yes, among the millions of pages of Amer- 
{ean history written by the great—and not 
50 great—the dauntless spirit of Polish im- 
Migrants can always be found. They came 
here to pave the way for the future economic 
rap enn development of the United 


It would be difficult for us tod 
mention even all of those Poles in deen 
who have risen above the anonymous crowd 
and left indelible traces of their activity in 
the United States. Time would not permit a 
chronicling of their events, for there are tens 
= thousands of dedicated Poles who during 
— past 350 years came here as fearless 
a brave soldiers and great pioneers of 
aie, anklet is by no means intended to 
io © full story of Poles in America, 

© full story has yet to be written. 
6 » we hope through this simple booklet 
arouse curiosity to whet the appetite of 
orate and to inspire among our stu- 
of history a rebirth of determination 
toward chronicling a more detailed ‘story of 
“a in America. It is a beautiful 
story—a story of a gallant people whose 
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brave deeds reach down into the very roots 
of American history. 
| BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF OUR HERITAGE 


We hope also that the young, and the old, 
will have a better understanding of their 
own heritage as Americans of Polish descent. 
It is our earnest hope that during this great 
jubilee year observing the 350th anniversary 
of the arrival of Poles in America, all Ameri- 
cans will better understand that their neigh- 
bors of Polish ancestry are not a new phe- 
nomenon in this country, that they are not 
a foreign element which only in recent years 
has found expression, but that Poles have 
played an integral part in the very birth of 
these great United States and have con- 
tributed to their growth and progress for 
generations dating back to 1608. 

If through these efforts we succeed in do- 
ing nothing more than getting all Americans 
to understand better the very stimulating 
history of Pdles in America, we shall con- 
sider this jubilee year a huge success. We 
shall try—through the cold pages of his- 
tory—to bring warmth into your hearts. 

JAN Z KOLNA 


Some of the writers who have tried to tell 
the story of Poles in America actually go 
back to 1475, 17 years before Christopher 
Columbus discovered’ America: That year 
one Jan z Kolna, a Polish seafarer and ex- 
plorer in the service of the King of Denmark, 
was supposed to have bumped into Labrador 
and then sailed down to the mouth of the 
Delaware River. But scholars find no con- 
vincing proof of this extraordinary voyage, 
about which there is a persistent tradition 
in Polish lore. We will have to leave to more 
persistent research the task of proving more 
convincingly whether Jan z Kolna did in fact 
first discover America. 

Our jubilee year begins with the first land- 
ing of Poles in Jamestown in 1608. For here 
we are on firm historical ground. The indis- 
putable personal diaries of Capt. John 
Smith—founder of the Virginia settlement 
at the very birth of the 17th century—duly 
record the great contributions of Polish im- 
migrants in establishing the infant colony’s 
first industry. It is to Captain Smith that 
we can be grateful for documenting the first 
authentic description of the early arrival of 
Poles in America. ‘ 


CAPT. JOHN SMITH ASKED FOR POLISH WORKERS 


An orphan and pretty~much on his own 
since early childhood, Captain Smith had 
traveled extensively through Europe. During 
his many journeys, he had visited Poland 
and learned firsthand of the industrious na- 
turé of the Polish people. He had marveled 
at. their skills in lumbering, wood carving, 
glass making, and the production of tar and 
pitch—a sticky substance made from the by- 
products of tar and used for roofing and 
waterproofing buildings. Shortly after his 
arrival here in 1607, with a group of vaga- 
bond gentlemen, wearing silk and shunning 
work, Captain Smith quickly realized that 
without skilled workers the newly formed 
colony could not long survive. Smith sent 
urgent pleas to his home office in England 
to send him workers, particularly Poles be- 
cause there were larger tar and pitch swamps 
within a stone’s throw of the new Jamestown 
colony. 

Smith recalled how industrious the Poles 
were. It is no surprise, then, that when he 
found himself in difficulty, he turned to the 
Poles. 

HISTORIC DATE 

The first group of Poles arrived October 1, 
1608. As they made their way up the shore 
from the two ships that brought them 
through a treacherous voyage from England, 
their voices rang out with song and joy— 
they had come to the promised land, where 
even the air had a new breath of freedom. 

While some historians attempt to list the 
first group of Poles who landed in James- 
town by name, intensive research on our 
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own has failed to confirm these names. It 
is for this reason, therefore, that we shall 
satisfy ourselves for the time being with 
Captain Smith’s own references to the 
Polonians—as he called them—without re- 
sorting to their respective names. 


LANGUAGE BARRIER 


This first group suffered the same handi- 
cap that hundreds of Poles who came to 
America after them in ensuing years, the 
language barrier. Few, if any, had the 
slightest knowledge of English, and this 
factor more than any other—made their 
early life in America difficult. But, accord- 
ing to Captain Smith, they were skilled and 
determined, and besides, they turned out to 
be excellent fighters against the Indians. 

Captain Smith lost no time in putting 
them to work, and he duly credits them 
with starting the first actual factory in 
America—a glass works near Jamestown, Va. 
Today, in that historic American shrine, 
stands a replica of this first American in- 
dustry manned by the skillful Poles, 

POLES RECEIVE CREDIT 


In his memoirs Captain Smith credits the 
Polés with saving the economy of the infant 
colony. But after he left the colony, the 
early English settlers regarded the Poles, 
and other European laborers as foreigners 
and inferiors. They were in the community, 
helping it to survive, but they were not 
considered of it. 

For 12 years, while the settlement swung 
between success and failure, the Poles 
worked hard at their jobs, but they were 
barred from participating in civil affairs and 
had no political rights. While actually 
helping the young colony survive these 
Poles were in effect little better than serfs. 
This intolerable situation brought violent 
reactions from the Poles. For there is an 
old Polish saying which has survived as the 
very battle cry of Poles since the birth of 
their brave nation 1,000 years ago—“Polak 
nie Sluga”—“A Pole shall never be a serf.” 
By 1619, their pride spilled over and the 
Poles, yearning for equality, went on strike— 
the first strike ever staged in the New World. 


FIRST STRIKE 


Tt is significant, perhaps more significant 
than would be immediately discernable, that 
this first strike was not staged by the Poles 
for economic gains. Instead, they demanded 
the right to vote, full equality with the 
others, and the right to own property. In 
the tiny community, this was equivalent to a 
major rebellion. %5 was the first political 
upheaval in America, for the purpose of ex- 
tending democratic rights to the common 
man. Here was the first manifestation that 
America shall be a haven for the oppressed, 
a sanctuary for the free, and a bastion against 
the tyranny of serfdom. 

REAL FREEDOM 


The future of the Virginia colony—and 
perhaps the future of America—swung on the 
outcome of this strike. We know too little 
yet about how the strike was handled but it 
is safe to assume that the leading people of 
Jamestown realized that the community 
could not survive very long without the good- 
will of their most skilled workers. The strike 
was quickly brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. The Poles’ grievances were heeded by 
the first parliament in America, the House of 
Burgess in Jamestown. According to a con- 
temporary record, “it was agreed that the 
Poles shall be enfranchised and made as free 
as any inhabitants there whatsoever.” In 
order ‘to perpetuate the Poles’ techniques in 
making pitch, tar, and glass, it was further 
agreed that “some young men shall be put 
unto them to learn their skill and knowledge 
therein, for the benefit of the country here- 
after.” 

Who, then, is to say today what course the 
newly born nation on the eastern shores of 
America would have taken if not for the 
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gallant action of these determined Poles. 
We see from the record that the early col- 
onists—the aristocracy which first came here 
with Captain Smith—had every intention of 
recreating in America the very system of 
vested gentry and castes which the common 
man had left Europe to escape. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that perhaps the 
very essence of our democratic system, as we 
in America know it today, may never have 
been realized if not for the dogged determina- 
tion of these early Polish immigrants. No 
measure of praise or glory can adequately de- 
scribe their unselfish contribution to this 
Nation’s early beginnings, for it was these 
Poles who with their bare hands and stub- 
born determination laid the very foundations 
on which freedom for all men was born in 
America. 

In the middle of the 17th century, perhaps 
after hearing how valuable the Poles were 
to the British colony in Virginia, the Dutch 
settlers of New Amsterdam persuaded others 
to come here from Poland to help them grow 
food and fight the British of New England. 
These immigrants were also very hardy, in- 
dustrious, effective; Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, of 
New Holland, was quite pleased with them. 

FIRST ACADEMY FOUNDED BY POLE 


In 1659, a Polish scholar, Dr. Alexander 
Kurcyusz came to New Amsterdam on the 
Hollander’s invitation and founded an acad- 
emy, the first institution of higher learning 
in what is now New York City. In the his- 
tory of American education, he is now known 
as Dr. Alexander Curtius. 

By 1662, an exiled Polish nobleman named 
Albert Zaborowski—later known as Za- 
briski—came to New Amsterdam. He later 
moved across the Hudson River to New 
Jersey where he became one of the first 
judges of the State and subsequently the 
owner of considerable land holdings along 
the Passaic River. Today, the multi-billion- 
dollar industrial centers of New Jersey stand 
on land developed by Zaborowski. Today, 
also, some of the elite families of the eastern 
seaboard—ranking high on the list of so- 
ciety—number him among their ancestors. 

Poles also settled in the Delaware Valley 
as early as 1650. Pennsylvania archives show 
them to have been a part of that colony in 
the days of its founder, William Penn. There 
was a thin trickle of Poles into Pennsylvania 
and Virginia for the next 100 years. 

The whole world knows the legendary 
story of America’s famous explorer, Daniel 
Boone. Every American child has seen 
movies and television shows relating his 
heroic exploits. But how many of these 
same American youngsters know that a 
Polish immigrant played perhaps the most 
important part in Boone’s future fame? 


JOHN ANTHONY SADOWSKI 


In 1736, John Anthony Sadowski pushed 
into the wilderness beyond the Allegheny 
Mountains. Driven by a native curiosity, 
Sadowski’s restless spirit would give him no 
peace until he could discover for himself 
what lies beyond the towering mountains. 
Braving the Indians and wild beasts which 
roamed throughout this virgin territory— 
never yet visited by white men—Sadowski 
pushed westward. He established an out- 
post on the Ohio River which a century 
later became one of American great ifid@us- 
trial towns—Sandusky, Ohio, for that is 
how the great name of Sadowski had been 
changed on English-speaking American 
tongues. 

Sadowski was killed by the Indians in Vir- 
ginia. Then his son, John, and particularly 
his son Jacob, carried on the pioneering tra- 
dition of their father and d ished 
themselves as aides to Daniel Boone in the 
settling of Kentucky. They were cofounders 
with Boone of Harrodsburgh, the oldest town 
in Kentucky. There is a passage about their 
immeasurable help to Boone in Theodore 
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Roosevelt’s book: “The Winning of, the 
West.” . 

Yes, history has played a cruel trick on 
the Sadowski family by omitting their 
names from the illustrious pinnacle it has 
awarded Boone and other American ex- 
plorers. 

And there were many other Polish ex- 
plorers who distinguished themselves—time 
and again—in America’s infant days. 


FIRST RELIABLE MAP 


The first reliable map of the coast of New 
England—a notable and extremely useful 
document in its time—was drawn by a 
Polish surveyor, Karol Blaszkiewicz. 

Somewhere in the South, a man_ named 
Paul Mostowski, of Warsaw, tried unsuccess- 
fully in 1776 to found a New Poland. 
Scarcely anything is known of this attempt; 
most likely the rebuffs and obstacles which 
he had to overcome as a would-be Colonist 
in the New World were too much for him. 
We mention this fact only because it indi- 
cates there must have been a sizable num- 
ber of Poles in America at that time. 

They played a considerable role during 
America’s Revolutionary period. 

The shot at Bunker Hill must have been 
heard around the world for sdldiers and 
fighters for liberty came from several for- 
eign countries to the aid of the embattled 
revolutionaries of the 13 colonies. 


KOSCIUSZKO: FATHER OF AMERICAN ARTILLERY 


A young Polish engineer, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, was among the first to arrive 
and offer his services to General Washing- 
ton. “What can you do?” asked the Ameri- 
can Commander. “Try me,” said Kosciuszko. 

The victory at Saratoga was credited to 
plans which Kosciuszko had worked out. 
He fortified Fort Ticonderoga and West 
Point. He was soon made_a brigadier gen- 
eral and chief of engineers, but he also 
excelled in other branches of the military 
art; in fact, he earned the title ‘“‘The Father 
of American Artillery.” His friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, said: “I 
see Kosciuszko often. He is the purest son 
of liberty which extends to all not alone the 
rich.” 

Kosciuszko’s superior officer, General 
Gates, considered him “the only pure re- 
publican. He is without any equivocation 
on the subject of freedom.” 


CASIMIR PULASKI: HERO OF TWO CONTINENTS 


In July 1777, another determined son of 
Poland arrived at Washington’s head- 
quarters with a letter of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, who represented the 
year-old United States of America in Paris. 
This handsome Pole was Count Casimir Pu- 
laski, a young Polish nobleman essentially 
aristocratic in manner and lacking Kosciusz- 
ko’s genuinely democratic character and 
personality. Franklin described Pulaski as 
an officer ‘famous throughout Europe, for 
his defense of the liberties of his country.” 
Rising to the rank of general, during the 
next 2 years—crucial ones in the history of 
the American Revolution—Pulaski partici- 
pated with distinction in the Battles of 
Brandywine, Warren Tavern, Germantown, 
Trenton, and Haddonfield near Camden. 
Then he organized his own Polish n, 
which fought at Little Egg Harbor and 
Charleston. This dedicated apostle of free- 
dom—the hero of two continents—whose 
very name threw-terror into the hearts of 


tyrants—was mortally wounded at Savannah . 


on October 9, 1779. He died 3 days later. 
There were thousands killed during the 
running battles of the American Revolu- 
tion—all dedicated to the fundamentals of 
freedom. But the death of Pulaski drove a 
deep void into the ranks of the American 
Revolutionists. Historians agree Pulaski had 
an uncanny genius for inspiring men into 
battles against hopeless odds. It was in- 
deed this kind of battle at Savannah that 


brought death to Pulaski. But he 
he wished to die—in a running | 
freedom. Pulaski was buried : 
highest honors a gtateful but struggling 
nation would bestow upon one of its sons of 
liberty. It is little wonder that thereafter, 
Americans everywhere have showered him 
with tribute which is well known to all of 
us here. Sprinkled liberally throughout the 
map of America are villages and towns, sky. 
Ways and byways, monuments and 
dedicated to this gallant warrior, 


HIGHEST PRAISE FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Of both these great Polish warrior, 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski, General George 
Washington repeatedly wrote the ’ 
words of praise to the Continental Congress, 
For through their unselfish contri 
they*had helped lay the foundations which 
today make the United States a symbol of 
freedom and dignity to mankind throughout 
the world. 

Kosciuszko, perhaps more so than 
laid down the first principle of equality in 
America when he instructed Thomas Jeffer. 
son to prepare a will in which the Polish 
warrior instructed that all of his assets in 
this country—and they were 
to be used for the erection of an institution 
of higher learning for the American 
To this day, the first educational institution 
built with Kosciuszko’s money for American 
Negroes stands in New Jersey. It would be 
wise for those who might be tempted to be. 
moan so-called intolerance among Americans 
of Polish descent to ponder this historical 
fact. 


Hit 


MIGRATION TO AMERICA 


With the end of the American Revolution, 
a@ beleaguered but determined America be- 
gan building a new continent which would 
soon attract thousands of refugees from the 
four corners of the globe seeking freedom. 
They came here to work and build—and 
among them again were the Poles. They 
saw in the American Constitution a docu- 
ment written by honorable men—a docu- 
ment filled with hope and protection for 
the dignity of man—a document which was 
to endure time and guide a growing nation 
on a path of development never before wit- 
nessed by man. In contrast to the oppres- 
sion and persecution which millions were 
suffering in Europe, America was the dream 
of the entire world. It is no wonder then, 
that in this great contingent of oppressed 
people seeking freedom were also the Poles, 
The Napoleonic Wars, the uprisings through- 
out the European Continent, Poland's own 
ill-fated attempts at freedom, were all & 
contributing factor for the ever-increasing 
migration of Poles to America * * * i@ 
here truly was the promised land. 
FIRST POLISH COMMUNITY: PANNA MARIA, TE 

In 1854, the first authentic and wholly 
organized Polish community was establisl 
in America when Father Moczygeba and bis 
followers—a group of peasants from Silesla— 
arrived on the shores_of Texas. It was in- 
deed an inspiring sight as this dedicated sot 
of the cloth—an apostle of Christ—led his 
ill-clothed and nearly famished group of 
Poles into the sunny but dusty valley of 
Texas to found Panna Maria—which only 
few years ago observed its 100th anniver 
sary. Father Moezygeba and his followes 
drought with them crudely packed clothing, 
bedding, carpenter tools, books and yee 
the carillon from pod — 6 
It here in the heart of Texas—some 


miles southeast of San Anto: 









thanks of a grateful 
see her turbulent Southwest settled § 
veloped. Father Moczygeba’s brave © 
tion served as an inspiration to thous 
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ans in eastern States who feared 
. en to the West because of terrifying 
attacks by raiding Mexican armies. This 
determined Polish priest—who had seen his 
religious teachings being crushed by_ the 
prussians in his native Poland—pion a 
new chapter of heroism not only among the 
clergy but among oppressed people all over 
the world. 
CIvIL WAR 
almost 75 years after the American 
i eetton, America’s valiant effort to weld 
into one nation people of many poltical out- 
jooks, Teligious beliefs, and economic stand- 
ards underwent a series of crucial tests until 


“yg61, when terror struck the entire Nation; 


the South clashed with the North over the 
question of freedom for the American Negro. 
In the darkest moment of her brief but 
glorious history, America teetered on the 
verge of self-destruction. The Civil War 
struck with all of its fury, pitting brother 
against brother, man against man, and 
ideology against ideology. A solemn but 
dedicated President stubbornly resisted all 
efforts at compromise, for the principle of 
equality burned too deeply in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s heart to allow for compromise. In his 
many inspiring messages, one theme flowed 
from the beleaguered President’s lips: 
America cannot long endure half free and 
half slave. It was a principle which had 
inspired Poles through decades of Poland's 
partitions and suppressions by her warring 
neighbors. Lincoln’s inspiring words fired 
the imagination of freedom-loving men 
throughout the world. It is little wonder, 
then, that in America’s darkest moment of 
history, when survival hung in the balance, 
that thousands of Polish immigrants flocked 
to President Lincoln’s tragic appeal for help. 

While Kosciuszko and Pulaski have won 
perhaps the widest acclaim in America for 
their efforts in behalf of this Nation’s fight 
for freedom, two other Polish generals—sel- 
dom if ever mentioned in history books— 
distinguished themselves in this country’s 
tragic struggle for survival. We hope that 
history will correct this injustice and ulti- 
mately place them among the ranks of 
America’s great sons. 


GENERAL KRZYZANOWSKI HERO OF CIVIL WAR 


Wladimir Krzyzanowski came to America 
in the 1850’s and completed his engineering 
studies here. He assisted in the construc- 
tion of three railroads in the Middle West, 
then settled down as a businessman in 
Washington. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he joined the Union forces organizing a 
militia company which included many other 
Poles and quickly expanded into a regiment 
under his command. He wds made a colo- 
nel. Known as the Polish Legion the out- 
fit distinguished itself in several battles, 
among them those of Cross Keys and Bull 
Run. President Lincoln appointed Krzy- 


zanowski brigadier general but the Senate - 


did not immediately confirm the appoint- 
ment because none of the Senators was able 
to pronounce his name. Krzyzanowski's 
Teputation as a leader and fighter increased 
after the Battle of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg and in minor battles in Tennes- 
See. Consistently democratic, sharing dan- 
ger, hunger, and fatigue, he was beloved by 
the Legionnaires who at the end of the war 
gave him a beautiful sword with an affec- 
tionate inscription. Even the Confederates 
liked him. When he left the occupation 
garrison at Bridgeport, Tenn., the residents 
bade him farewell with regret. 


‘ POLE—FIRST GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 

After the Civil War, Krzyzanowski became 
&. first American Governor of Alaska. Hé 
: in 1887. His grave, in Brooklyn, was 
Ong neglected but in 1937 his remains were 
transferred to Arlington Cemetery, Presi- 
Svs Roosevelt, s at the ceremony, 
xpressed beautifully the depth of feelings, 
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linking together Poland and America. The 
President said: 

“Throughout centuries and storms, no 
matter if the sun was shining or obscured 
by temporary clouds, Poland forever thought 
to carry high the light of liberty. As we 
treasure in common the same idea of liberty, 
our friendship with Poland was longstand- 
ing and uninterrupted. It is an honor and 
privilege to bear witness how the United 
States is indebted to people of Polish blood. 
We acknowledge the merit of the fearless 
heroes, fighting for liberty, of Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski, whose very names became the 
watchwords of freedom. General Krzyza- 
nowski today joins their immortal ranks.” 


GENERAL KARGE OF UNION ARMY 


Joseph Karge was another Pole who rose 
to the rank of general in the Union army. 
He made a name for himself in operations 
against “Stonewall” Jackson in Virginia and 
in the defense of Washington. Two serious 
wounds received in 1862 almost compelled 
him to retire, but he saw the war through. 
Toward the end he was assigned to cope with 
guerillas in the South. After the war he 
was given command of a cavalry unit in 
Nevada. 

Krzyzanowski and Karge were part of the 
large Polish emigration from German, Aus- 
trian and Russian partitioned Poland that 
began after the ill-fated uprisings—against 
the rule of the three most powerful em- 
perors in. Europe. The several thousand 
Polish refugees who came to the United 
States during this period were almost ex- 
clusively revolutionists seeking escape from 
imprisonment or death. 


LAND OF PROMISE 


The second period, beginning in the seven- 
ties was mostly a matter of relatives following 
the refugees, then of the relatives’ kin com- 
ing to join their families in the land of 
promise. For a while, a good many people 
in countries like Poland really believed that 
the streets in America were paved with gold. 
Polish immigration increased annually, un- 
til its peak in the year 1912-13 when nearly 
175,000 Poles were admitted to the United 
States. 

During the big migration at the turn of 
the century, the new arrivals in America 
were astonished that Polish spirit and cul- 
ture virtually flowed in American streets. 
In 1893—during the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago—the Polish Day held at the ex- 
position grounds attracted 100,000 people. 
Polish language newspapers flourished, serv- 
ices were being held in the Polish language 
in many churches and practically every or- 
ganization had a Polish choral or dance 
group among its members. To many of the 
new Polish immigrants America looked like 
a segment of their native Poland. 


BIG MIGRATION 


Between 1880 and 1910 many of the Polish 
newcomers were very poor; landless farmers 
and urban workers whose earning power in 
the old country was so low that it kept them 
hanging on the verge of starvation; others 
fled from political oppression. Many young 
Poles emigrated to avoid serving in the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Russian imperial armies. 

Some Poles emigrated to America intend- 
ing to earn enough dollars to go back home 
and buy a piece of native Polish soil. But 
the great majority, whatever their plans were 
on arrival, never returned. Hundreds of 
thousands settled here and sent for their 
wives and children, brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles and cousins. 

The majority went into industry—foun- 
dries and mines and forests, garment and 
shoe factories and textile mills. Of the rest, 
perhaps one-third of the total Polish immi- 
gration went into farming; some in the 
Middle West, some in Texas, others all over 
the Northeast. In New England, beginning 
early in the present century, they started 
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taking over farms abandoned by Yankees, 
abandoned in the belief that the soil was 
exhausted. Using the instinctive under- 
standing of the land and food-growing skill 
bequeathed them by the old country, they 
have rescued hundreds of thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless acres for high-grade agri- 
culture. : 

How important Polish immigrant workers 
have been for many decades now in steel, 
coal mining, lumber, and textiles is too well 
known to need restating. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONS 


A small percentage of the Poles who came 
over late in the 19th century went into bus- 
iness and professions. The qualities and 
achievements of some of them merit atten- 
tion. There were Col. Casimir Stanislau 
Gzowski, an engineer who was mainly in- 
strumental in building the first bridge at 
Niagara Falls; Joseph Turkolski, surveyor of 
Louisiana and Utah; Capt. Karol Radzimin- 
ski, who had a hand in establishing the 
United States-Mexican boundary; Leopold 
Bocek, reputed to have started the first poly- 
technical school in America; and the educa- 
tors Arthur Brabowski and Joseph D’Alfons, 

In their day most of these men were fa- 
mous not only in their own communities, 
but in other cities as well. A few of them 
nationally. Their accomplishments, now 
nearly forgotten, added much to the totality 
of American life; they also carried on the 
Polish tradition in America which began in 
Jamestown back in 1608 and which has 
helped the bulk of recent immigrants and 
their American-born children, who togethers 
now number upward of 7 million, to feel at 
home in America. 


WORLD WAR I 


Great that America is, it has won its 
greatness only through many bitter and 
often bloody sacrifices. And so it was again 
in 1918—when the world’s youngest demo- 
cracy—struggling against time to establish 
firm roots in a world constantly torn by 
strife—was called upon for still another 
sacrifice. World War I struck with all of its 
fury. And again the Nation’s peace was 
shattered; men had to take up arms to 
preserve their freedom. ‘ 

As in previous struggles, Americans of 
Polish descent were in the forefront—eagerly 
enlisting in the ranks of the expeditionary 
force. There wasn’t a roll call in the hasty 
army being formed on American shores that 
didn’t ring with Polish names—frequently 
badly mispronounced and not too infre- 
quently, boldly changed by a gruff First Ser- 
geant who didn't have time to struggle with 
a difficult name. 

Perhaps one of the great epochs of Amer- 
ica's dedication to freedom was mobilization 
of a Polish Expeditionary Force recruited in 
America and trained in Canada. The Polish 
Army volugteers expeditionary force wrote 
a heroic chapter unparalleled in this country 
when they first joined the ranks of the allies 
to crush the Kaiser and then—as if they had 
not sacrificed enough—plunged against the 
Bolsheviks under the magnificent leadership 
of General Haller. Here was the supreme test 
of loyalty—not only to America—a nation 
which had embraced them—but to their na- 
tive Poland in her greatest hour of need. 


FREEDOM FOR POLAND 


It was perhaps in gratitude for the inesti- 
mable service of Poles in America—since 
1608—in helping preserve for this Nation the 
virtues sought by the entire world, that 
prompted President Wilson to respond agree- 
ably to Ignacy Jan Paderewski’s impassioned 
pleas for restoration of freedom -to Poland 
after the first World War. 

The great Polish pianist—virtually crushed 
by his relenties struggle for liberation of his 
native land—had implored President Wilson 
to come to Poland’s defense at Versailles. 
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And, as if with the aid of providence—he suc- 
ceeded. It was through Paderewski’s inspir- 
ing efforts, that President Wilson told the 
Senate of the United States on January 22, 
1917: “No peace can last or ought to last, 
which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from sovereignity to sovereign- 
ty as if they were property. I take it for 
granted, for instance, if I may venture upon 
a single example, that statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a united, 
independent and autonomous Poland, and 
that henceforth inviolable security of life, of 
worship and of industrial and social develop- 
ment should be guaranteed all people.” 

It was this profound pronouncement by 
President Wilson that led to his 14th point 
at Versailles and Poland again was restored 
as a full-fledged member of the family of 
free nations. 

PADEREWSKI’S CROWNING GLORY 


This was Paderewski’s crowning glory. It 
was America’s way of saying thank you to 
the thousands of Poles who, in the years past, 
steadfastly fought for liberty and democracy 
in the new land. 

Paderewski himself paid a tribute to Presi- 
dent Wilson which time shall never erase 
when he said: “I hope I may be permitted to 
say that as the years pass, my reverence, my 
admiration, my love, my gratitude for Presi- 
dent Wilson constantly grow. And so, too, 
the feelings of my people who almost unani- 
mously regard him as the greatest benefactor 
of their country and the father of their 
liberty.” 

God grant that the world should again 
see men of such indomitable courage and 
dedication as Ignacy Paderewski and Wood- 
row Wilson. 

CONTRIBUTION OF POLES TO UNITED STATES 


The main body of Polish immigrants and 
their native American sons and daughters 
who are forging steel, digging coal, making 
motor vehicles and planes and tanks and lo- 
comotives and farm machinery, or raising 
food, ought not to feel any special need of 
hooking onto the Polish tradition created 
by men like Kosciuszko, Pulaski and Krzy- 
zanowski; for their own day-to-day collec- 
tive achievement is so great and so necessary 
that in itself it should make them feel part 
of America. Their contribution to the pres- 
ent-day United States is as proportionately 
substantial as was that of the Poles in James- 
town. The common man is apt to be modest, 
however, and unconscious of his own direct 
value and contributions. He is often im- 
pelled to grasp at something bigger and older 
than himself, at something hallowed by his- 
tory, to help him feel comfortable about his 
place in the American scheme of things. A 
Polish-American farmer near NewsJersey, who 
is very successful so far as profits from his 
land and labor go, finds the deepest satis- 
faction in the sign, Kosciuszko Road, which 





some years ago he nailed up at the entrance _ 


to the lane connecting his farm with the 
highway. He has spent a lot of time and 
energy teaching his non-Polish neighbors 
the pronunciation of the name and telling 
them the hero’s dramatic story which, inci- 
dentally, is the partial reason for the high 
esteem he enjoyed in his community. 


SIZABLE PROPORTION OF POPULATION 


Most immigrants from Poland are natur- 
alized citizens. Every year many more take 
out their final papers. In some large cities 
they form a sizable proportion of the popu- 
lation and are politically important. In 
Chicago, there are close to 800,000 Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent. They are numerous 
also in Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, “Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, and several 
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smaller New England towns; they are more 
or less thickly scattered outside the big 
urban centers of Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
California, and Florida. 

Over 50 towns in the United States bear 
such names as Pulaski, Warsaw, Cracow, 
Polonia, Poland, New Poland. 

Polish Americans have about 10,000 fra- 
ternal, dramatic, literary, musical, social, re- 
ligious and athletic societies all over 
America. A good many are affiliates of the 
Polish American national organizations 
whose total membership runs into hundreds 
of thousands. 

NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY CHURCHES AND 

MISSIONS IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The vast majority of Poles are Catholics. 
There are 990 Polish Roman Catholic par- 
ishes and 80-odd Polish Roman Catholic 
missions in the United States with over a 
thousand priests, along with 14 orphanages, 
3 seminarfes for men, and 3 for women. 
There are 500 Polish Roman Catholic 
parochial schools with about 400,000 pupils 
and over 5,000 teachers. Perhaps one-third 
of Polish American youngsters go to these 
parochial schools run largely by Catholic 
priests and nuns, the other two-thirds to 
public schools. 

There are some 50 Polish language news- 
papers and magazines, including 7 daily 
papers, many of which are published by 
various organizations. Some were started 
way back in the '70’s and ’80’s. The majority 
are conservative about American and Polish 
affairs. 

GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, EDUCATION 


Americans of Polish descent play an im- 
portant role in. our Government and in 
politics. This is especially true in Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and parts of 
New England. Ten Congressmen now in 
Washington are of Polish extraction, as is a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and the Governor 
of Maine. 

The first book printed in English west of 
the Rockies was written by a Polish Ameri- 
can, the famous California pioneer, Dr. Felix 
Wierzbicki. And there is a growing number 
of American wriers of Polish descent. In 
other spheres of contemporary American 
life, in arts and science, there are significant 
outstanding Polish names, too numerous to 
mention here. is 

Several hundred thousand Americans of 
Polisif descent served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II. Scores have graduated 
from West Point. Americans all. But all 
naturally concerned about the future of 
Poland whose rich heritage, her gallant sons 
and daughters gave to the United States 
during her long march to glory. 





Use and Control of Airspace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
and a statement and recommendations 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., concerning air traffic: 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF PITTsBURGH,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31, 1958 
The Honorable JamMzs G. Futon ee 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

Deak Jr: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
statement and recommendations of th, 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh to 
Chairman Oren Harris, of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
offering the support of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of Pittsburgh in enacting legislation 
for the establishment of a common air traf. 
fic control agency. 

It is our sincere belief that the future - 
operations of the airlines, private and cor. 
porate fiying, as well as nontactica) mili 
flying, depend largely upon the effective. 
ness and adequacy of our air traffic control 
system. 

Any assistance that you might offer in 
gaining the proper legislation to achieve this 
goal will be appreciated. 

Respectively, 
SHERMAN P. VoorHees, 
Executive Director, 
THE CHAMBER oF COMMERCE 
OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31, 1958. 
The HONORABLE OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Interstate and ‘Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Harris: Due to the increas- 
ing amount of air traffic, both civilian and 
military, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh has become increasingly aware 
of potential hazards to the air traveling 
public as the result of the lack of any com- 
mon air traffic control agency. 

Attached is the statement and recommen- 
dations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh on the use and control of air- 
space, and it is respectfully requested that 
every effort be made during this session of 
Congress to enact immediate legislation to 
establish effective common control over all 
air traffic, including non-tactical military 
flying, and to enforce all fiying rules which 
will limit to the greatest possible extent the 
hazards of collisions in the air and to main- 
tain the highest possible degree of air traf- 
fic safety. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
heartily supports the proposed legislation 
now before Congress. Your cooperation will 
be sincerely appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
SHERMAN P. VOORHEES, 
Executive Director. 
STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH ON 
THE USE AND CONTROL OF AIRSPACE 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent midair collisions of civilian and 
military aircraft, and the increasing incidence 
of near-misses have served to highlight 4 
serious situation requiring immediate reme- _ 
dial action. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
representing a potential air traffic volume of 
more than 2 million people is vitally con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of air traffic 
control methods. The chamber, along with 
many individual citizens, believes that the 
safety of the air traveling public and the 
future development of a sound air transpor- 
tation system is being jeopardized by present 
traffic control methods. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS ; 

At the t, the control of air traffic 
is divided.) Civilian flights are controlled by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; mill- 
tary flights by the military. There is 20 
unified control of airspace. Under certain 
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weather conditions and in certain areas, civil- 
aircraft may be flying under CAA instru- 
ment flight regulations; in other words, con- 
ed by CAA, while military flights are 
ting under visual flight regulations, ob- 
serving only the general rule of the pilot’s 
ability “to see and be seen.” This has re- 
sulted in chaotic and dangerous conditions. 
INCREASED GROWTH OF AIR TRAFFIC 


Civilian aircraft in the United States in- 
creased from a little over 11,000 in 1938 to 
mote than 85,000 in 1956, the last year for 
which data are available, Thus in 18 years 
the number had multiplied almost 8 times. 
While figures for military aircraft are not 
available, it is well known that beginning 
with the war and continuing in later years 
military planes and flying have increased tre- 
mendously. In addition, the advent of jet 

es has raised the speed of aircraft beyond 
anything contemplated just a few years ago. 
NEED FOR GOOD AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Recently published figures indicate that in 
the 10 years ending with 1957 there, have 
been 159 midair collisions of which 77 had 
fatal results causing 402 deaths. In 1958 
other collisions have occurred, including the 
recent Las Vegas, Nev., and the Brunswick, 
Md., catastrophes in which airliners on air-, 
ways have been hit by military jets, graph- 
ically illustrating the results of divided con- 
trol of flight operations. 

In the same 10 years 971 near misses have 
also been reported. Any of these, plus the un- 
known number that have not been reported, 
could easily have resulted in disasters. Thus 
the need for direct control by one Federal 
agency has become more and more pro- 
nounced. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL PLANS 


After the recent Capital-military jet col- 
lision, President Eisenhower placed five re- 
strictions upon military flying. These are: 

1, Military student pilots flying near civil 
irways are to be placed under the control 
Q the CAA. 

2. Military jets will not descend or operate 


_ under 25,000 feet near civil airways. 


8. Jet proficiency flying will be conducted 
away from civil airways. 

4. So-called itinerant jet flights will file 
flight plans with the CAA and be subject to 
flight clearance. 

5. All operational training flights must be 
Made under the immediate control of the 
_ or must comply with Instrument Flight 

es. 


Another measure to improve the problem 
of our airspace has been the creation by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of so-called 
Superskyways. Effective June 15 all flight 
operations between 17,000 and 22,000 feet on 
the corridors from Los Angeles-San Fran- 
Cisco to New York-Washington will be con- 
ducted under absolute ground control along 
three separate 40-mile wide transcontinental 
skyways. The absolute grouhd control will 
include specific separation regardless of 
Weather, thus each flight will be in its own 
cocoon of space” protected by ground moni- 

and separated from other aircraft at 
1,000 feet vertically and 10 minutes 
flying time horizontally. Plans are under- 
way to extend the number of skyways to 
agg conditions of the overall flight 
aS soon as CAA’ 
an lb tue AA’s control capacity 
ica’ commercial airlines have announced” 
their pilots will submit voluntarily to 
ge control in all operations above 10,000 
ane the airlines have endorsed the 
Proposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board: The Department of Defense has also 
Pa the plan, but no information is 


© as to where ground 
take over on military flights, control will 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR COMMON CONTROL OF 
AIR TRAFFIC 


Due to the increasing number of midair 
collisions and near collisions, the aeronautics 
committee of the chamber is most con- 
cerned for the safety of the air traveling 
public. Although legislation has been pro- 
posed in Congress and the military have 
taken some voluntary action, divided con- 
trol with the ‘proven hazards inherent 
therein still exists. 

Therefore, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh requests Congress, with the 
assistance of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to enact im- 
mediate legislation to establish effective 
common control over all air traffic, including 
nontactical military flying, and to enforce 
flying rules which will limit to the greatest 
possible extent the hazards of collisions in 
the air and to maintain to the highest pos- 
sible degree of air safety. 





Life Under the Trade Agreements Act or 
the Escape Clause—A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles which depict life under 
the administration of reciprocal trade: 
{From the Columbus Dispatch of July 29, 

1958} 
COLUMBUS VIOLIN MAKER ATTRACTS NATIONAL 
EYE IN FIGHT To LIve 


(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 


An American who doesn’t know when he’s 
licked is fighting tooth and nail: to preserve 
a 43-year-old business, the only commercial 
violin factory in the United States. 

The story of the struggle of F. L. Daniel, 
of Columbus, Ohio, is calculated to evoke 
cheers from other Americans who admire 
grit and courage. It is certain to rouse them 
to fury, too, at the Government’s indiffer- 
ence to American rights. 

In July 1954, the Jackson-Guldan plant 
in Columbus was being closed because of 
extreme foreign competition. In the belief 
that this artistic craft is important to 
American culture, and that a country as 
rich as the United States should be able 
to support such an endeavor, F. L. Daniel 
bought the unique and vital equipment and 
retained the old artisans. 

Early progress was gratifying, Mr. Daniel 
says, and for a while it seemed that the 
art of violin making in the United States 
was going to be preserved. However, such 
was not the case, and things went from bad 
to worse. 

On March 20, 1958, after a futile 34-year 
fight against the preferential tariffs which 
favor foreign products at the expense of 
American-made goods, Mr. Daniel had to 
discontinue operations and let 30 skilled 
workers go. 

He had tried every means he could think 
of to fight the ruinous foreign competition. 
Cheap, European-made commercial violins 
come into the United States under such low 
duties that they can be sold for much less 
than the American products. ‘ ‘ 
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Mr. Daniel did not quit easily. When 
things began to go bad he tried selling 
violins as planters for greenery in the 
homes. And he turned to making guitars. 
But he was no sooner launched on this 
promising new line than tariff-favored Jap- 
anese-made guitars began to come into the 
country in quantity. Once more, his val- 
iant efforts came to nothing. 

He renewed his appeals to Washington 
for relief from the low tariffs on foreign- 
made instruments which discriminated 
against his product. He was determined to 
hold out until he had not a hope left, for 
once the unique equipment in the factory 
was scattered or sold for salvage, violins 
of the type used by students could no longer 
be made in this country. 

So Mr. Daniel kept on fighting and hop- 
ing for a better day. He could not go on 
as he had before. He reduced his opera- 
tions to a shop-type business, and recalled 
10 of the 30 production employees. 

These. good people donated anywhere 
from 2 to 4 hours of work a week to get 
things underway again. They also accepted 
a reduced rate of pay. Mr. Daniel moved 
the office to his home and does the paper- 
work at night. “We felt we just had to 
hold on and fight,” he said. 

The GATT bill (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) is in the Senate Finance 
Committee now. F. L. Daniel. and his 
brother, C. F., have asked for permission to 
testify. They have also asked their Senators 
to sponsor an amendment to GATT, which 
would increase duties on violins and violas 
to the rates recommended by the United 
States Tariff Commission on January 29, 
1957. 

President Eisenhower ruled against the 
higher tariffs at that time and there the 
matter stands. 

What the Daniel brothers are asking is 
very little. They want only what the Tariff 
Commission recommended a year and a half 
ago, that “duty on violins and violas valued 
at not more than $25 each be increased to 
$1.87%4 each plus 5244 percent ad valorem.” 

This increase they say, will make it pos- 
sible for them to resume full production of a 
fine quality, low-priced instrument. 

It’s becoming increasingly difficult, even 
impossible, for certain American industries 
to exist against the inroads of cheap labor 
costs abroad and the preferential tariffs. 

The American bicycle, watch, ceramic, and 
toy businesses are just a few of the indus- 
tries which have been hit by our overgener- 
ous treatment of foreigners, our indiffer- 
ence to the fate of so many American firms. 

The United States citizen has not one but 
36 strikes against him. There are 37 mem- 
ber nations in GATT. Since each GATT 
member has 1. vote, the 36 other nations 
can decide what our tariffs should be and 
get their hands on our rich American 
market. 

More and more, Washington officialdom 
seems to favor foreign countries and in- 
dividuals. Sometimes it seems they couldn’t 
care less about Amierican interests. 





{From the Columbus Dispatch of Friday, 
June 20, 1958} 


VioLtIn Factory Back 1n BUSINESS 


The Nation’s only violin-making factory is 
back in operation. , 

F. L. Daniel, president of Jackson-Guldan, 
Inc., said 10 employes are producing about 
60 guitars and 25 to 30 planters and violins 
daily at 165 West Main Streeet. 

“We just can’t stop. We are at it again,” 
said Daniel, who suspended operations last 
March after a 344-year battle to keep going. 

The crowning blow at that time was a de- 
cision not to increase tariffs on cheap violin 
imports. 
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Key employees, however, returned to the 
plant about May 15 to work without pey 
in an effort to keep the industry going, Dan- 
jel said. 

Since then, product has been improved, 
output has beeen expanded, not a shipment 
date has beer, missed, and the chances of 
survival are good, the executive said. 

With back taxes paid and optimism high, 
Daniel this week penned letters to Ohio 
Senators JoHN W. BrRICKER and FRANK J. 
LAUSCHE. 

He asked them to sponsor an amendment 
to the general traiffs and trade agreements 
bill that would permit raising the duties on 
violin and viola imports to the schedule rec- 
ommended last January by the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

Currently, he told the lawmakers, a $4.50 
German violin pays duties of only $1.52; a 
$2.85 Japanese violin pays $1.23. 

“Because the recommended duty would 
apply only to violins costing less than $25 
to produce,” Daniel explained, “the recom- 
mended rates would aid the fine European 
handmakers of violins. 

“They also would help us compete with 
labor that costs 15 to 30 cents an hour,” he 
said. 

He foresaw no problem in foreign rela- 
tions through the tariff increase on low-cost 
violins. 

Dollar volume is extremely low, he said. 
For example, 98.9 percent of all violins im- 
ported in 1956 cost less than $15. 

Daniel said he has asked permission to 
testify before the Senate Finance Committee 
on the issue. 

[From the Columbus Dispatch] 
JuLy 7, 1958. 
VrioLin Firm STILL Hopes 
FROM VIOLIN COMPANY'S FOUNDER 


To the Eprror: 

I have noted with interest your articles 
about the efforts to keep the Jackson-Guldan 
violin factory open. This brings to mind 
some similar problems that we had in the 
early days of the factory. 

In 1915 I started the factory, then known 
as the Guldan Co. As with any new venture, 
the early days were difficult, but progress was 
rapid, and soon we employed over 50 violin 
makers. 

‘In the early part of President Harding's ad- 
ministration we were turning out between 
250 and 300 violins per day. At that time 
we employed from 60 to 75 workers. 

Later on we had only 15 employees, due to 
foreign imports; but 6 months later, after 
$1 tariff each violin, we were able to employ 
between 70 and 80 people, and could scarcely 
fill the demand. 

Now we find ourselves in a position as we 
did in the early part of Harding’s administra- 
tion. So, we can now imagine what the high- 
er tariff would mean to us. 

GEORGE GULDAN. 

COLUMBUS, 

CoLumeEws, June 25, 1958. 
To the Eprror: 

For the past 314 years we at the Jackson- 
Guldan Co. have been waging a battle to 
maintain the cultural and artistic craft of 
violinmaking in the United States. It has 
been our conviction that a country as great 
as Ours can support at least one violinmak- 
ing factory. = 

On March 28 production was stopped at 
our factory. 

On May 15 production was resumed with 
a very small force working hard to preserve 
the craft. One possibility remained. 

The bill for the extension of the General 
Agreement on Tariffis.and Trade was in the 
Senate. A letter was addressed to Senator 
Bricker and Senator Lauscne asking .them 
to- sponsor jointly an amendment to that 
bill, 
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The amendment to specify that the tariff 
on imported violins and violas be set at 
the rates recommended by the United States 
Tariff Commission on January 29, 1957, rec- 
ognizing that only with this protection will 
violins continue to be made in the United 
States. 

The $4.50 German violins presently cost 
$6.02 after all duties; the $2.85 Japanese 
violins, $4.08. (Add 10 percent for freight.) 

The same violins at the recommended rate 
of duty would cost: German $9.71; Japanese 
$7.19. Because the recommended duty 
would apply only to violins costing less than 
$25 the recommended rates would aid the 
fine European handmakers of violins. ° 

In 1956, only 1.1 pereent of the 45,000 
violins which were imported cost $15 or 
more, 

The dollar amount of the total imports 
could have no possible bearing on United 
States foreign relations. The increased 
rates would not affect the price to the Amer- 
ican consumer, but would take up some of 
the slack between the makers and the final 
purchaser. 

With a domestic producer on the scene a 
quality standard is set through the com- 
petitive process. The violin is a blind item 
and the average purchaser is at a complete 
loss to know quality. 

In addition to our letters to the Ohio 
Senators we have asked the Senate Finance 
Committee for permission to testify con- 
cerning our experience with the foreign 
made violin and with the provisions of the 
escape clause of the present law. 

We have been aware of the interest that 
the people of Ohio have in the only violin- 
making factory in this country. 

We wanted to take this opportunity to 
let them and the staff of the Dispatch know 
that we are still hanging on and fighting 
hard, 

P. L. DANIEL. 


GATT ILLEGAL? 


JuLy 3, 1958. 
To the Eprror: 

Mr. F. L. Daniel of the Jackson-Guldan 
Co. seems to have the wrong idea about the 
cost of foreign-made violins and violas, in 
relation to ‘the cost of their American-made 
ones, and the GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Treaties). 

In the United States the average hourly 
earning in industry is $2.08. In Germany 
it is $0.55. The German violins cost $6.02 
in the United States. In Japan the average 
hourly wage is $0.22. Their violins cost 
$4.28 in the United States. 

It is not impartant that foreign countries 
can undersell United States products in the 
United States due to their sweatshop labor. 
It is not important that GATT and its tar- 
iffs favoring foreign countries at the expense 
of America, caused the American woolen and 
worsted mills to go out of business, that 
the United States pottery business is failing, 
and that the Unised States violin business is 
almost gone due to GATT. 

What is important is that all the foreign 
nations get all the rich American markets 
that they desire. The safety and protection 
of our industry does not mat at all. 

Recognizing what is important we have 
dropped our tariffs from an index of 15.8 to 
5.4 (while England and France have raised 
theirs from 21 to 30 and 18.5 to 25.3). 

In such a momentous thing as worldwide 
trade, the United States must step aside. 
This task of stepping aside is made much 
easier by GATT. 

There are 37 members in GATT. Each 
nation has only one yote. Thus the other 36 
nations can decide on what our tariffs 
should be. In this way they can get their 
hands on our lush American markets. 

If Mr. Daniel, or someone like him, tries 
to raise our tariffs and to protect American 
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business and industry, then the 3¢ to 1 vote 
- re will oe Of that. There is:no 
place for people Mr. Daniel 
world scheme. . in Gas 
It does not matter if the United States 
Congress has never accepted GATT, and 
GATT is unconstitutional in that it dele. 
gates the regulation of our 
foreign nations to a foreign-controlled group 
(GATT). What is important, 1 repeat, is 
that foreign nations get our lush 
at the expense of our American industry, 
In the one-world scheme there is no room 
for a sovereign nation. Since our leaders 
will not withdraw from GATT and our people 
will not demand our withdrawal, Mr. Daniel 
had better look for a new job. 


Jor Hackerr, 
Columbus, 





Have Cases of Abuse Occurred Under 
Level-of-Benefits Plans? 


SPEECH 


' HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


“OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, charged in 
Senate hearings three cases of abuse 
under level-of-benefits plans. The three 
cases involved the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., and the Reed Glass Co., Inc, 
The Senate’ subcommittee staff upon 
subsequent investigation of the Massa- 
chusetts Railway Co. found that— | 

This inquiry did not develop any illegal 
action on the part of the railway or insur- 
ance companies or their officials * * * (but 
that) by failing to disclose * * * (the com- 
pany) laid itself open to the misunderstand- 
ing and criticism contained in the Meany 
testimony.” (United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension Plans Legisla- 
tion hearings, May-July 1957, op. cit. p 
210.) 


The charges against the General Elec- 
tric Co. were also found to be without 
support, thus leaving only the Reed Glass 
Co. case, which involved a bankrupt com- 
pany which had not made payments into 
its plan prior to the actual date of its 
bankruptcy. .Disclosure cannot prevent 
bankruptcy. ‘These are the only cases 
of abuse under level-of-benefit- plans 
which the Senate hearings revealed. 
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The New Research Professorship in the 
Humanities at the University of Wis- 
consi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 





‘pleased to read in the Tuesday, August 


5, Madison Capital-Times of a new re- 
search professorship in the humanities 
as a part of a new Institute for Research 


in the Humanities at the University of° 


Wisconsin. 

The chair is to be supported by a 
grant from the Johnson Foundation, of 
Racine, Wis. It is named for H. F. 
Johnson, chairman of the S. C+ Johnson 
& Co., of Racine, and @ director of the 
University of Wisconsin Foundation. 

Mr. President, this new Institute for 
Research in the Humanities is unique in 
the United States. The institute will 
serve as a center for scholars in human- 
istic research, particularly in the areas 
of history, philosophy, language, and 
literature. , 

All too often, in this technical age of 
earth satellites, jet planes and the like, 
we forget that man’s oldest heritage, his 
most treasured heritage, is the human- 
ities. It is by these things of the spirit 
that man truly lives and communicates 
and expresses his highest ideals. 

Man’s history is not only the reflec- 
tion of his past; it is an index and a 
guide to his future. Man’s philosophy 
is the star by which he reckons his 
course in’ this kindergarten which we 
call life, itself, where we are forever 

more and more in the school of 
nce, 

Man’s language is the tool by which 
he communicates with his fellow man. 

Man’s literature is the repository of 

ideals, his aspirations, his concep- 


Far more could be said of the human- 
nid a ——- to the institute, far 
one 

nation to advance the 
On many occasions I ve com- 
raded research at the University of 
nan into the physical and biolog- 
the Sciences. But part and parcel of 
university’s tradition is its great 
enaribution in the social sciences and 
humanities. That contribution 

: sae be expanded manifold. 

Say that I am particularly de- 
lighted at this new atuaeeaiice be- 
cause it comes bout through the gen- 

of a great company, and a great 
per Hib Johnson is the finest 
l of whom I know. 


ve 
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He is a credit to Racine; he is a credit 
to his State and to his country. Heisa 
success in private business. He worked 
splendidly in Government, in important 
assignments in the Foreign Operations 
Administration. He is generous of his 
time, his talent, and his resources in 
the service of his fellow man. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Capital-Times article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEVENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOHNSON 

GRANT—HUMANITIES CHAIR ESTABLISHED AT 

UNIVERSITY 


Establishment of the H. F. Johnson re- 
search professorship in humanities as a part 
of the new Institute for Research in the 
Humanities at the University of Wisconsin 
was announced today. 

The chair is to be supported by a 5-year 
grant. of $75,000 at $15,000 annually from 
the Johnson Foundation, of Racine, and is 
named for H. F. Johnson, chairman of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., and a director of the 
University of Wisconsin Foundation. 

-The institute, approved by University of 
Wisconsin regents in May for activation in 
September 1959, will serve as a center for 
scholars in humanistic research, particularly 
in the areas of history, philosophy, and lan- 
guage and literature. 

University President Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
expressing appreciation for the grant, said: 
“The H. F. Johnson chair is a significant 
contribution to the advancement of research 
in the humanities as it represents the first 
gift to the institute from outside the uni- 
versity. It will. result in bringing to the 
campus men whose scholarship is of the 
highest caliber.” 

Prof. Marshall Clagett, chairman of a fac- 
ulty organizational committee for the insti- 
tute, said his group now is canvassing dis- 
tinguished scholars in the humanities all 
over the country, and hopes to recommend 
sometime this fall the first appointee to the 
Johnson chair. 

The commitee has described the institute 
as “an organization unique in the United 
States.” Establishment of the institute is 
designed to strengthen Wisconsin’s position 
in the humanities. 


Johnson, one of the Nation’s leading in- 
dustrialists and philanthropists, said, “The 
success achieved in advancing the American 
way of life by adequately training tomor- 
row’s leaders will depend in large part on 
the quality of the Nation’s institutions of 
learning and the opportunity for young men 
and women to use them. As our society be- 
comes more complex, research-continues to 
grow in importance in the social sciences 
and the humanities as well as in the natural 
sciences.” : 

A graduate of Cornell University, the 
Racine man is a trustee of Cornell, of North- 
land College at Ashland, Wis., and of Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) School. He has been promi- 
nent in industrial and business organiza- 
tions, and has been a leader in civic groups 
in Racine, From September 1954, through 
June 1955, he served as director of the Office 
of Industrial Resources, Foreign Operations 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. 








The Johnson Foundation, a philanthropic, 
nonprofit trust created in 1937, has con- 
tributed substantially to educational, health, 
welfare, religious, civic,,and business organ- 
izations and individuals. 

The foundation donated 61 percent of its 
total grants of $400,807 in the 1957 fiscal 
year to schools, universities, and students 
for higher education. A total of 242 young 
men and women received nearly $100,000, an 
average grant of about $400, to attend col- 
lege or take postgraduate work. 

The foundation’s principal contributor is 
the Racine firm which manufactures wax 
products and other chemical specialties. 





Address by the Secretary of the Army on 
the 183d Anniversary of the Army 
Chaplaincy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
of the Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, on the occasion of the 183d 
anniversary of the Army chaplaincy at 
Fort Myer, Va., July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
BrRucKeER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 183D 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMY CHAPLAINCY, 
Fort Myer, Va., JuLy 27, 1958 


Chief of Chaplains, Major General Ryan; 
General Lemnitzer, Chaplain Tobey, Colonel 
Edwards, Dr. Harris, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate; ladies and gentlemen, I con- 
gratulate General Ryan, and all of the mem- 
bers of the United States Army Chaplains 
Corps, and I wish you well in the years to 
come. It was on that fateful day of July 29 
of 1775, just 6 weeks after George Washington 
had been entrusted with the command of 
the United States Army on June 14, 1775, 
that the Chaplains Corps was founded. 
Since that time, 284 chaplains have given 
their lives in battle. At the present time, 
over 1,100 chaplains are rendering service in 
the United States Army under the direction 
of the Chief of Chaplains. These chaplains 
are giving direction and purpose to life. In 
the midst of battle and turmoil they furnish 
that quietness of spirit which keeps our sol- 
diers going. They encourage the man who 
is almost ready to quit, to go on, and to re- 
member his home and family. They look 
after the dependents, the wife and the chil- 
dren, wherever they accompany the soldier. 
They-take care of the thousands of things 
that we soldiers understand, because only~ 
soldiers can truly appreciate what it means 
to have a good chaplain in their midst. And 
so today, on this 183d birthday, the United 
States Army is proud to take time out to 
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honor all the members of the Army Chaplains 
Corps. 

It is very fitting that the color bearers 
and the color guard we see today should be 
wearing the uniform of the Revolutionary 
Army of 1775 when the Chaplains Corps was 
founded. This uniform is worn only by the 
color bearers and color guards of the Honor 
Guard of the President of the United States, 
the First Battle Group of the 8d Infantry. 
Today all of us, soldiers, laymen, men and 
women and little children, look up to and 
admire, revere, and venerate the members of 
the United States. Army Chaplains Corps, 
May you always retain the affectionate re- 
gard of the people of the United States, and 
those whom you serve so well. 





The Supreme Court Decision on School 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when Patrick Henry went to the Con- 
tinental Congress he said he would 
speak no longer as a Virginian but as 
an American. I have tried to emulate 
him in that respect, and even when I 
have advocated measures of particular 
concern to my own State, I have tried 
to retain perspective and relate my posi- 
tion to fundamental principles concern- 
ing the welfare of our whole Nation. 

That attitude has applied in particu- 
lar to statements I havé made about 
problems resulting from the Supreme 
Court’s decision on school integration. 
David Lawrence correctly stated in his 
editorial in the August 8 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report: 

Ever since the founding of the Republic, 
education has been considered solely within 
the right of the States to administer. No- 
where in the Constitution is the word edu- 
cation mentioned, and certainly the debates 
in Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evi- 
dence to prove that the amendment was 
intended to give Congress the power to take 
away from the States the right to control 
their own educational systems. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 
assigning pupils to public schools on what- 
ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens. 

From the very beginning of our history— 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized. the custom: when it said that 
“separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 


I am convinced that, while the prob- 
lems involving attempted racial integra- 
tion of our schools are at the moment 
primarily those of Virginia and other 
Southern States, the principle of judi- 
cial destruction of States rights should 
be of deep concern to every part of our 
country. 

Tt was gratifying, therefore, when I 
received recently from a Vermont Re- 
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publican a letter commehding a state- 
ment I made last year on the use of 
Federal troops at Little Rock. The 
writer of this letter professed a faith in 
the principles advocated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and George Mason with which I 
am wholly in accord. 

I have obtained approval of the writer, 
Mr. Albert B. Congdon, to publicize his 
letter, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dansy, Vr., July 27, 1958. 
To the honorable SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You may think it strange 
for an old Vermont Republican to write you, 
but my niece sent me a U. S. News & World 
Report, which printed your speech of October 
11, 1957, and I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and approval of it, and to say that you 
are on the right road. 

I am an oldfashioned Vermonter, living 
in a little town my folks have lived in for 
193 years. My folks were the Green Moun- 
tain boys, and Col. Ebenezer Allen who wrote 
fhe emancipation proclamation of the Green 
Mountain boys 1777 was 3 times my great 
uncle. 3 

“My father’s folks lived neighbor to Judge 
Theophilus Harrington when in 1801 he made 
that famous decision, refusing to return a 
runaway slave to his master without a bill 
of sale signed by the Lord Almighty. 

To the people of our Northern States, the 
Dred Scott decision by the Supreme Court 
was a direct violation of our States right, 
and the war between the States was the worst 
calamity this country ever had, and we now 
realize that after the war those poor Negroes 
needed much more than _ constitutional 
amendments to make them good, reliable 
American citizens, but in the years that have 
passed since the war they have made great 
progress and deserve much credit for it, but 
they do not deserve all of the credit. They 
could not possibly have done so well without 
help from their white friends and neighbors. 

Thomas Jeffersen was our smartest Presi- 
dent. He was Ambassador to France when 
Washington was elected President and came 
back to become our first Secretary of State. 
The French then had two political parties 
they called Royalists and Republicans. 
Jefferson brought the name Republican back 
with him and called his party the Demo- 
cratic-Republican ‘Party, so now both parties 
can claim him. 


Evidently Jefferson believed in States 
rights, for he said, ‘“‘Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we would soon want bread, and if we were 
not already divided into States and the 
States into towns or parishes, it would be 
necessary to do so, so that each in its turn 
could do that for itself which it can do so 
much better than a higher branch of the 
Government could do for it.” 

George Mason, another noted Virginia, said 
“he would rather cut off his right hand than 
sign the United States Constitution without 
the Bill of Rights” which was afterward 
added as the first amendments. 


The problem of the two races living peace- 
ably together is a big one and very difficult, 
but it is one of those things which the States 
themselves and the people of each commu- 
nity can do so much better as Jefferson said 
than a higher branch of the Government can 
do for them. 

We need to restore and preserve the origi- 
nal balance of _.power between the people, 
the States, and the Federal Government. As 
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the Constitution says, “We, the people of 
the United States, do ordain and 

this Constitution.” The power, 

came from the people, and the 10th 

ment says, “The powers not del 
United States by the Constitution nok met 
hibited by it to the States are 

to the States, respectively, or to the 
people”; and the 9th amendment 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of oer. 
tain rights shall not be construed to 

or disparage others retained by the People,” 

This shows the Court had no right to 
construe the Constitution so as to 
their power or the power of the Central Goy. 
ernment, 

But the Supreme Court has so ruled as to 
abridge or nullify much of the Bill of 
especially the 4th, 6th, 9th, and 10th amend. 
ments, The fourth amendment says “the 
rights of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizure shall not 
be violated and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause supported by oath,” 

Now, Federal officers claim they do not 
have to have any warrants. 

Five years ago I was doing some carpenter. 
ing work for a friend in New York State 
when four FBI men pushed open the doors 
of the house when the family were at morn- 
ing prayers, arrested my friend without a 
warrant at his own breakfast table. “Two 
other men came with trucks. They searched 
the house and carried off anything they 
wanted. 

I read of a proposed States Right Party. 1 
think we need something more. The riglit 
of the people should come first, then the 
rights of the States, and after that the Fed- 
eral right. The old Bill of Rights was not 
quite specific and clear enough. We need 
amendments to strengthen it. ' 

I do not like the way things were man- 
aged at Little Rock. We have some things 
in our Northern States that are not what 
they should be, but we would resent it if,a 
Federal bulldozer was sent to clear the weeds 
out of our garden. 

With best regards, Iam, 

Yours truly, 












































































ALBERT B. ConGponr 





Labor Bill Kept Bottled Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT ~ 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recoxp an editorial 
entitled “Labor Bill Kept Bottled Up, 
published in the Watertown 6. Dak.) 
Public Opinion for July 30, 1958 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcom, 
as follows: ig, 

Weeks of investigation and hearings 
congressional rackets committee at Wa 
i m long ago exposed flagrant abuses, ? 
feasance and other misdoings of : 
ers within the American organ 
movement that produced big née¥ 
headlines all across the country, +86 - 
made shocking revelations. The & 
sional investigation and hearings 
the purpose of securing information f0F 
ance in drafting legislation that woulds 
guard the country and American ae 
against these abuses. This purpose ¢ 
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as it seemed to be reflected in the 
gestions of the MoClellan. investigation 
_ was quickly reflected, also, in a 

ular demand. 
wave of FPappears that all this preliminary 
work which resulted in such a positive show- 
for the need of remedial legislation, is 
to come to naught. At least this will be the 
case if the observation of the Associated Press 
news analyst, James Marlew, whose column 
regularly on this page, proves correct. 

With. Congress now heping for a mid- 

adjournment te get home for the 
fall election campaign, Marlow wrote that 
“Congress seems certain mot to pass a gen- 
eral labor bill. The Senate did but the 
House is likely to ignore it.” 

And if this proves true it will bear out a 
fear voiced by South Dakota’s Senator Kari 
Monpr back on July 2, when he pleaded for 
referral of the Senate-adopted Kennedy-Ives 
jabor bill to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in time to permit hearings, 

amendments amd the debate, revi- 
sion and adoption of this legislation. on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in keep- 
ing with the American tradition of demo- 
cratic parliamentary procedures. 

The labor bill was adopted in the Senate 
way back in mid-June. But rather than 
being then referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives for 
consideration, amendment or revision as is 
the customary procedure, it has been kept 
bottled up. The strategy of this maneuver 
appears to have been to either delay the 
legislation so long that it could be allowed 
to die for lack of time for its proper com- 
mittee consideration or to bring it to the 
floor of the House under a suspension of the 
tules and compel a rollcall on the Senate 
version without opportunity to consider or 
adopt amendments. 

Senator Munpt’s July 2 speech placed re- 
sponsibility for this treatment of labor leg- 
islation in the House on the Democratic 
party control of Congress. After reference 
to the refusal to refer the labor bill to the 
House committee, Senator Munor said “this 
would therefore confront us with the ugly 
un-American alternative of either having no 
labor bill at all, * * * or, under alternative 
No. 2, it would mean that the House must 
vote upon what we in the Senate have en- 
acted on labor legislation without making 
amendments of any kind. While either of 
these alternatives would of course be accept- 
able, and either also favored by certain labor 
bosses in this country, I am certain Mr. 
President, that neither of these alternatives 
Would be pleasing or acceptable to the gen- 
eral public, whom it is our duty to try to 
represent.” 

Mounpr continued: “If there ever were a 
warning sign larger than a camel-shaped 
cloud that labor already has control of the 
Democratic party in this country, you see it 
now, and you see it here, and you see it in 
What is happening to the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill over at the other end of the 
Capitol.” 

Munpr, as a member of of the McClellan 
committee, shared the conviction of many 
om that the Kennedy-Ives bill as passed 
pa ete did not meet the needs for 

rought out in the\committee hear- 

But he, as did many others, hoped. the 
could be remedied when the bill 

came before the House. “To force the 


House of Re . o: 
~ $3974 presentatives,” he said, “to take 


48 it is or to take no labor legislation 
ag not seem to me to be compatible 
ue er the record of the House or with 

——. of ns American people.” 

this-or-no ng witimatum h 

sttong opposition also from aes 


i 


Chautseturers’ Association, United States 


of Commerce and others. The 
Way: ne Stars sums it up this 
Tacket hearings have strongly 


[ 
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indicatéd that the country needs a labor- 
reform bill. But what was produced under 
lobbyist influence in the Senate and is now 
offered on a this-or-nothing basis to the 
House is at the pole of what the 
country demanded. At this late hour in the 
session, there is but one possible course—to 
vote it down. Let’s have a fair, honest piece 
of legislation or none at all.” 





Federal Aid To Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proponents of Federal aid to education, 
having failed to sell their program to 
Congress and the Nation by other means, 
have taken’ a new approach. The latest 
argument is that Federal encroachment 
on this local responsibility is necessary 
to national security. s 

This approach is also fallacious. Con- 
gress would do well to examine any such 
program to determine whether it is a 
program of general Federal aid to edu- 
cation in disguise. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD an -enlightening editorial discuss- 
ing this point entitled, “Same Purpose— 
New Approach” which was published in 
the Aiken Standard and Review of 
Aiken, S. C., on August 4. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

SAME PuRPOSE—NEW APPROACH 


One thing you may be sure of, the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid to education will 
never stop trying. The new gimmick—fol- 
lowing repeated failures to force congres- 
sional passage of bills to pay teachers and 
build schools—is to dress this Federal en- 
croachment on local responsibility in a 
dashing military cloak. fet 

H. R. 13247, entitled “National Defense 
Education Act of 1958” will be up for a vote 
in the House very soon. And considering the 
géntlemen’s preoccupation with the political 
chores waiting at home, they might admire 
the soldierly cut of this garment and not 
look to see what’s under it. 

But the council of State chambers of com- 
merce, which has made a thorough analysis 
of Federal aid to education, 1958 style, thinks 
that in these times of rising Federal budgets 
and growing deficits, taxpayers should expect 
Congress to find better uses for their money 
than an unneeded and undesirable Federal 
scholarship program. ; 

Eugene F. Rinta, research director of the 
council, who directed and prepared the 
study, said of H. R. 18247: “Its passage in this 
session of Congress would become the open- 
ing wedge for future enactment of the kind 
of program the National Education Associa- 
tion and other proponents of Federal aid 
really want; that is, a program calling for the 
Federal Government to become a major par- 
ticipant with the communities and the 
States in financing the public schools.” 

Such a program, said Mr. Rinta, contem- 
plates annual Federal expenditures for pub- 
lic education several times the size of the 
$840 million 4-year cost of H. R. 13247. He 
noted further that even though any possible 
defense benefits that might result are years 
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in the future, the gimmick of the cloak 
seems to have fooled a lot of people in and 
out of Congress who have been traditionally 
opposed to Federal efforts to control the 
schools. Nor have many stopped to realize 
that the fact that scholarships in the very 
subjects the bill proposes are going begging 
now. 

Whatever is spent on education must still 
come out of local pants pockets and pocket- 
books and cookie jars. And it will be spent 
more thoughtfully at home than in Washing- 
ton. Whether Washington proposes to buy 
scholarships or schoolhouses, to pay teachers 
or lend money to colleges, the ultimate pur- 
pose remains just what it was—to federalize 
education. \ 





Last Unsurrendered Confederate Battle 
Standards Rest in Rio Grande 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS # 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED-STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
though this country’s interest in the epi- 
sodes. of the Civil War has never waned, 
the approaching centennial of that great 
conflict is sure to cause even greater 
study of the circumstances surrounding 
that great period of national crisis. 

An interesting article by Mr. V. H. 
Torrance in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram of July 27, 1958, points out that the 
last battle standards of the Confed- 
eracy were not lowered until 3 months 
after Appomattox, and this event took 
place in Texas on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. 

Then, as now, this country was vitally 
affected by events taking place elsewhere 
in the world. France’s ambitions for a 
New World empire were causing the 
United States Government grave con- 
cern. : 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
this article, which describes the disband- 
ing of the last Confederate unit on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, and the inter- 
national complications of the time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Last CONFEDERATE UNIT DISBANDED IN CERE- 
MONY ON BANK OF R10 GRANDE 
(By V. H. Torrance) 

Copiously annotated works of history tell 
us the southern Confederacy shut up shop 
and went out of business at Appomattox 
April 9, 1865, but do not tell us it was on the 
bank of the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass 3 
months later that the last free, unsurren- 
dered, unreconciled combat element of the 
Confederate States Army lowered its battle 
standards forever. 

It was a ceremony of proud and scornful 
men; grim, bitter, and desperate men. It 
was rather terrible, but it had. something 
of sublime beauty, and it was a ceremony 
entirely in keeping with the somber history 
of the Great River. 

The scene was set in the Tuileries, where 
Napoleon III in 1862, using Mexican debts 
to France as-a pretext, sent an army to Mex- 
ico. Mexicans thoroughly mauled that force 
at Puebla May 5. (Now you know why Mex- 
icans observe e] Cinco de Mayo—the 5th of 
May.) 
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Napoleon sent 30,000 more troops and put 
an Austrian archduke, Maximilan von Haps- 
burg, on an emperor’s throne in the Halls of 
Montezuma. 

This seriously vexed the United States; it 
ran contrary to the theme of a letter Presi- 
dent Monroe wrote in 1823. It would re- 
quire an army to persuade Napoleon to read 
that letter carefully, and at that time, you'll 
remember, the United States Army had other 
engagements—and was losing most of them. 

Washington could only hope President 
Pablo Benito Juarez might be able to handle 
the matter. 

Juarez was a Zapotec Indian and a great 
American. As a barefoot waiter in a Chihua- 
hua posada he had served Santa Anna. As 
Governor of Oaxaca he refused to permit 
Santa Anna, who had offered the French his 
services, to rest overnight within his state. 
Benito Mussolini and the city of Juarez were 
named for him. " 

After Lee surrendered, Napoleon knew he 
would have to deal with the mighty, veteran 
Army of the United States; Custer was soon 
to be in Texas ready to jump with 26 regi- 
ments. Napoleon withdrew his support from 
Maximilian. 

Then it appeared that the phony emperor 
might get some sure-enough help from an- 
other source. 

Appomattox had no force in Confederate 
armies west of the Mississippi. Some, as 
units or as individuals, surrendered when 
the proximity of Federal troops made it prac- 
tical. Most of them simply called it a day 
and went home. 

Gen. Joseph O. Shelby’s cavalry division 
neither surrendered nor went home. With 
their arms, and their bands, and their worn 
battle standards, they marched to Texas and 
camped a few miles north of Austin. Shelby 
made no secret of his intention of going. to 
Mexico, as hundreds of Confederates were 
doing, but he was painfully reticent about 
his plans for after he got there; painful, that 
is, to Washington. 

The situation in Mexico was such that 
Shelby’s hard and salty veterans might make 
the difference one way or the other. If he 
planned joining Juarez * * *. Need any- 
thing, General? Horses? Arms? Rations? 
But if he intended throwing his weight be- 
hind Maximilian * * *. The United States 
had no great hankering to resume the war 
by throwing Custer across his road to Mexico. 

While Washington worried and fumed, 
Shelby marched his division to Eagle Pass, 
and on the bank of the river at sunup July 
4, 1865, the Confederate States Army con- 
ducted its last formation. 

Color Sergeants stood front and center. 
The drums were darkly omnious, as war 
drums always are, and the trumpets were 
arrogant and challenging as four colonels 
stepped forward and took station at the 
general’s back. 

The five officers moved slowly down the 
line of standards, and Shelby reached up and 
ripped each faded, ragged emblem from its 
staff. The colonels received them reverently 
in their arms, then the officers weighted 
them and lowered them into the muddy 
water of the river that has washed so many 
hopes and dreams down to the gulf. 

The division went to Mexico, but as groups 
and as individuals. Some went one way, 
some another, and some returned home soon. 
Those who went to Maximilian were too late 
to help him. He was captured, and the 
Zapotec Indian, a gentle, sensitive man, sadly 
and reluctantly nodded his assent. On the 
Hill of the Bells musketry riddled the last 
emperor of Mexico. 

The Empress Carlota had gone home to 
weep for help in the chancellories of Europe. 
She went entirely mad, but she lived until 
1927. When you are in Austin you can see 
her said-to-be perfect mirrors in the Dris- 
kill Hotel. 
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And the unsurrendered standards of 
Shelby’s cavalry division are deep in the mud 
of the restless river. 





Tribute to Capt. Laurance F. Safford 
Retired Navy Cryptographer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “East Wind, Rain,” published 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 26, 
1958. The editorial pays tribute to Cap. 
Laurance F. Safford, a retired Navy 
Cryptographer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





East WIND, RAIN 


President Eisenhower has signed a Dill 
approving the award by Congress of $100,000 
to Capt. Laurance F. Safford, retired Navy 
cryptographer, for his invention of a score 
of code systems which were impervious to 
enemy attempts at code breaking during 
World War II. Because of security regula- 
tions and the fact that his work was done 
on duty, Captain Safford could not profit by 
patenting his devices. 

The interesting thing about this recogni- 
tion of merit is that Captain Safford made 
himself highly unpopular during the Demo- 
cratic investigations of. the Pearl Harbor 
disaster by his sworn testimony that there 
was no excuse for the successful Japanese 
attack. Information available to the high- 
est offices of Government and of the mili- 
tary commands, he said, left no doubt that 
war was imminent, and this knowledge im- 
posed a responsibility to place American 
outposts on a full alert against enemy ac- 
tion; This was not done at Pearl Harbor, 
where our forces were completely surprised. 


If anyone was competent to pronounce 


this kind of judgment, it was Captain Saf-. 


ford. He was chief of radio intelligence 
in the Office of Naval Communications at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Although he has 
at last been rewarded for giving his country 
unbreakable means of transmitting its own 
secret messages, it is not emphasized that 
his contributions to breaking the Japanese 
code long before Pearl Harbor were of equal 
value. So successfully did he and his asso- 
ciates perform that machines duplicating 
those used by Japan were built by the United 
States as much as 16 months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Captain Safford, of course, knew what 
Japanese secret messages were intercepted 
by these and.other means, for it was a part 
of his duty to see that they reached high 
American officials, starting with President 
Roosevelt, the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, and going down into the command 
echelons of the services. 

Safford was convinced by the temper of 
these Japanese messages that war was com- 
ing soon. On December 4, 1941, 72 hours 
before the Pearl Harbor attack, his group 
plucked from a fake Japanese radio report 
on the weather, transmitted by p 
ment with Japanese diplomatic agents 
throughout the world, the coded declara- 
tion that Japan would go to war with the 
United States, Britain, and the Netherlands 


\ 
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Indies, but not with Russia. When 
telligence was circulated, no one in Washin 
ton had any excuse for further ignorance, 
no unqualified warning was dispatched es 
the commanders in Hawaii. : 

This was the famous “east” wind, 
intercept. Its existence was testified to ae 
times in secret service investigations ean 
the war. It became a cardinal of 
policy on the part of agents of the Roose. 
velt administration to discredit the exist. 
ence of any such message and to Prevail upon 
those who had already testified to its Teceipt 
to change their sworn stories. 

By the time of his appearance before the 
congressional committee investigating Pear! 
Harbor after the end of the war, 
Safford was the only witness still 
to swear that the message had been received 
and had been fully understood. Asa Tesult, 
the captain did not commend to the 
Democratic majority of the committee, or to 
his superiors, who were responsive to politi. 
cal influence. He was never promoted t 
flag rank. 

For his honesty and courage alone, Cap- 
tain Safford deserves the reward 
has voted him. He also deserves the gratitude 
of all Americans not only for his great sery- 
ices to his-country but for his dedication to 
truth, whatever the consequences, 





Communism in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4,1958 ~ » 


~ Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must face for years to come, 4 
continuing struggle. 

The principles of our life and Govern- 
ment are under constant challenge, 
Every moment of disinterest and relaxa- 
tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
for a forward encroachment by inter- 
national Communists and their fdl- 
lowers. , : 

The United States has just adopted 
the largest military budget in our peace- 
time history. We are all agreed we must 
be militarily strong to withstand any 
aggressive action. . 

Yet the most distressing gains against 
the free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military { 
The gains have been achieved by ind 
means, ve 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world 
effectively combat the Co: ocale 
military and indirect methods. = 

It has been my belief the first place” 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin Amerts ” 
A strong and effective Western Bam” 
sphere will provide leadership a 
strong moral support for the rest of 
free world. ae 

In Florida we have been y 
scious of this, particularly in my ® 

We know that the Communs® 
been hard at work in Latin Amen 
years. What have they beet 

How effective are they? 
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our two outstanding newspapers, the 
Miami Herald and the Miami News, are 
doing a series of stories on this whole sit- 
I earnestly recommend that my 
read these reports: 
[From the Miami (Pla.) Herald] 
Eprror Is LeapER—COMMUNISTS 
Spxeap WorD RAPIDLY IN SourH AMERICA 
(By Al Neuharth) 

(This is the first of several articles about 
the extent of Communist activity in South 

an Ames—If you doubt that the 
Communists mean business in South Amer- 
ica, come with me to a bustling newspaper 
office here for an eyeopener. 

The place is near the center of Buenos 
Aires, but the talk and the atmosphere is 
strictly from Moscow. You get the idea 
quickly when the Red hammer and sickle 
greet you from a big street sign. 

The boys and girls on the job here talk 

tely about their purpose—to rally 
South Americans to do their part in spread- 
ing world communism. 

This is the home of La Hora (the Time), 
South America’s only daily Communist news- 
paper and the mouthpiece for the Reds on 
this continent. 

We walked in unannounced on office 
of Ernesto Giudici, La Hora’s chief editor. 
The Reds don’t get many Yankee capitalist 
callers, so we took the place by surprise. 

Ernesto is a mustached, 50-year-old intel- 
lectual who preaches the Red ideology in a 
manner which must make his Moscow com- 
trades proud. . 

We asked him some pointed questions, and 
Ernesto gave it to us straight. 

“Our purpose is to take over Argentina for 
the Communist Party. Our party line is the 


. Same as that in Moscew,” he emphasized. 


Do he and his comrades actually expect to 
realize the goal of running this country? 
we asked, 
> org do Ernesto replied. “It is only 

matter of time. We are ge 
a getting stronger 
oa. _ to pass that off as Red propa- 

. But the man has some figures that 
ae . 
ora began publication just 3 months 
go. Ernesto and his boys claim they al- 
Teady have over 80,000 circulation daily. 
They also publish a weekly Red periodical, 
Palabra (Our Plédge). 

The Reds audit their own books, so that 
‘dreulation figure isn’t open to inspection. 

But you'll find La Hora on sale at most 
hewsstands in this city. It sells for one peso 
(about 2% cents), the same price as all 
other Buenos Aires dailies. 

Dardo Cuneo, press relations chief for the 
Argentine government, insists La Hora has 
almost no circulation and no real readership. 
Cuneo, the Jim of Argentina, 
echoes the feeling of most government of- 
ficials here that the Reds are nothing te 
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“Unfortunately, not yet,” he smiled. “But 
maybe soon.” 

Ernesto is no dummy. He was educated 
at the University of Buenos Aires, has 
traveled in the United States and lived for 
@ while at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A couple of years ago, the boys at Pravda 
invited him to spend a month and a half 
in Moscow, to teach him how to spread the 
party line. 


They did a g00d job. 
Ernesto claims his Communist party now 


‘has more than 100,000 card-carrying mem- 


bers in Argentina. 

He called in three‘or four lieutenants and 
@ couple of reporter-photographers as he 
proceeded to tell us about his paper, his 
ideology and how he and his comrades are 
going to get the job done. 

Helping Ernesto here are a collection of 
Latins and Europeans who make an impres- 
sion. Most of them are college educated. 
They are smart. They are dedicated. 

We chatted for more than an hour, while 
Ernesto’s girl, Katherina, served coffee and 
he and lieutenants took turns talking. 

' They brought the Red menace disturb- 
ingly close to home. 
\ 


———— 


[From the Miami (Fia.) Herald] 
Reps TaKE Key ROLE In JUNTA DECISIONS 


(By Larry Allen)‘ 

Caracas.— With incredible speed the Com- 
munists have moved into position in Vene- 
zuela where they often dictate the acts of 
the junta that overthrew a dictatorship last 
January. a 

Their organization is close knit, speedy 
and precise. . Unless their tactics are halted 
soon Venezuelans may awaken one day and 
find control of the oil-rich nation in Red 
hands. 

The Communists are respected. They 
have equality with all other political parties. 
They are consulted by the government. They 
quickly and easily command the power to 
whip up tremendous demonstrations. 

There are Communist Party members in 
all the key trade unions, in businesses and 
industries, in civic and student organiza- 
tions, and in the offices of government. 

The Communist Party is small. But its 
agitators are descending upon cities, towns, 
and villages in every strategic sector of Vene- 
zuela, enlisting party members. They incite 
and enforce strikes. 

Communist membership might reach 
100,000 by the end of the year. At the 
momerit the party rolls show 26,000 to 
30,000. 

Apparently because the number sounds 
small, the provisional government, headed 
by Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, waves 
aside any suggestion the Communists con- 
stitute a threat to Venezuela’s “new democ- 
racy.” . 

Larrazabal said recently Venezuela’s Com- 
munists were patriotic and nationalistic, 
and not the byproduct of Moscow’s inter- 

As he spoke, two kingpins of the Vene- 
zuelan party were in. Moscow, presumably 
fetting their orders. 

In Larrazabal’s views, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the 10-year-long mili- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez last January 23 and therefore are 
democratic. 

But outside of Larrazabal’s governing fiye- 
member military-civilian junta, there is ris- 
ing alarm over the Red riptide, particularly 
within the army. 

That might crystallize into actions, long 
before national elections expected in Novem- 
ber. There are deep rumblings of discontent 
among some top. army officers and talk the 
Communists must be stopped. 

This already has exploded into one abortive 
coup. . 

Gen. Jesus Maria Castro Leon, defense 
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minister in the junta, led a conspiracy July 
23 aimed at toppling the government. One 
of his chief aims was an immediate crack- 
down on the Reds. a 

But the Communists—and their sympa- 
thizers in the far left Accion Democratica— 
numerically the strongest political party in 
Venezuela—got wind of the conspiracy. 

They tely mustered more than 
100,000 Venezuelans. They chanted for 
Castro Leon’s death and the eradication of 
all conspirators. Castro Leon was forced out 
and exiled te a job in Washington. Fifteen 
other top-ranking army officers also were 
banished. 

While Communist Secretary General Gus- 
tavo Machado rides high, the Communist 
shadow has sealed the lips of many Vene- 
zuelans. 

The average man fears to say anything 
critical or to suggest any action against the 
Communists. It means attack from most of 
Venezuela’s newspapers. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, often 
the spearhead against communism, is highly 
cautious in Venezuela. Only occasionally is 
there the mildest reference to Venezuelan 
Comnrunists in the church’s organ, La 
Religion. 

It is a great change from 7 months ago 
when the Communists were outlawed, hunt- 
ed, and generally ignored by the Venezuelan 
people. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News] 


Reps IN Latin AMERICA, No. 1—Soviet TRADE 
HitTtine Latrm Sort Spots 


(By Hal Hendrix) 


\ (Throughout the world the Soviet Union 
has launched an economic offensive which 
is considered an entering wedge for later 
political penetration. The economic cam- 
paign has touched parts of Latin America. 
Several weeks ago, the Miami News asked 
its correspondents in Latin America to report 
on this Soviet offensive and its shape and 
size. Their reports on this’ extremely dan- 
gerous development will be published during 
the next few days.) 

In the last year, several informed Amer- 
icans have expressed increasing concern re- 
garding the rising tide of Communist eco- 
nomic influence in the free world. 

There is evidence at every turn that the 
much-heralded Soviet economic offensive has 
reached into Latin America. 

The penetration has been in varying de- 
grees in the 20 Latin Republics. Some of the 
nations have nibbled at the Red bait, some 
have taken a fairly good-sized bite, some 
have turned away. - 

The dollar value of all the Soviet trans- 
actions is relatively small. Soviet business 
in Latin America, for instance, amounted to 
$131 million in 1956. United States sales in 
the same year were nearly $4 billion, 

UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE 


Roughly 2 percent of Latin America’s trade 
was with the Soviet bioc. Although that is 
not a large figure, there are at least two 
reasons for not assuming that it is com- 
pletely insignificant. 

First, Soviet bloc trade with Latin Amer- 
ica has been growing about 40 percent a year 
since 1952. 

Considering the very low level from which 
it started, the net gain still is small. But 
it points up an intensified economic drive 
in Latin America. 

Second, the Soviet Union is directing its 
trade offensive primarily to soft spots in 
Latin America—countries that, because of 
various economic problems, have experienced 
difficulty in disposing of their exports at de- 
clining world prices. 


FRIEND IN NEED 
The Soviets are thereby able to make an 
effective show of helping out nations in 
trouble. There is no doubt that behind the 





























































trade screen the chief purpose is political 
penetration. 

Latin America has been increasingly 
anxious to find new markets, and the anxiety 
has grown in recent months due to the de- 
pressed free world market in most com- 
modities. 

The Latin nations posses some of the raw 
materials in short supply in the Soviet bloc. 
They havea large demand for some of the 
products the bloc has in surplus. 

All reports indicate that trade between 
Russia and its satellites and Latin America 
will show another gain this year. Red trade 
missions have been extremely busy in solicit- 
ing Latin purchasers and offering to buy 
Latin products. 

TOO LARGE TO IGNORE 


If Red trade in the Latin area should in- 
crease at the possible rate of 20 percent a 
year, in 10 years it would amount to about 
$1 billion. This still would be considerably 
below the United States volume in Latin 
America, but too large for the United States 
to ignore. 

A strong and growing Soviet trade offensive 
in Latin America presents a serious challenge 
to the West in general and the United States 
in particular. 

For as the Soviet Union’s trade grows in 
the Western Hemisphere, so does its political 
penetration and influence. 





Hugh Scott Urges House Conferees To 
Improve Bill Protecting Welfare and 
Pension Beneficiaries 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the House passed by voice vote 
yesterday H. R. 13507, the welfare and 
pensions plans disclosure bill—legisla- 
tion which means well but which badly 
misses its mark. 

I voted for this bill because it was the 
best thing that was offered to the Mem- 
bers of the House. But I strongly urge 
the House conferees to exert some lead- 
ership for the protection of union labor 
and of its membership, as has been sug- 
gested by Eisenhower administration 
supporters. 

The welfare and pensions disclosure 
bill was supposed to protect the working 
man and woman from the outright loot- 
ing and larceny that is being perpe- 
trated against some private welfare.and 
pension funds; most of such funds are 
honestly administered. But because of 
the technical bumblings and fumblings 


in the bill, we are offering up legislation. 


that opens the door to fraud and confu- 
sion. 

The bill we passed yesterday requires 
administrators of private pension and 
welfare plans to disclose the form of the 
plans and how they are administered. 
As far as it goes, that is a good thing. 

However, there are penalties for will- 
ful violation of the act, but they are too 
light. ‘There is no criminal penalty for 
making a false statement. There is no 
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provision for uniform reporting. The 
bill is vague om independent audits. It 
is contradictory on the kinds of informa- 
tion required. It fails to recognize plan 
variations from State to State. It does 
not give the Department of Labor the 
right to investigate wrongdoings. And 
there are no criminal penalties for em- 
bezzlement, kickbacks, and other skull- 
duggery on the part of persons who 
manage the funds of employee-benefit 
plans. , 

The net effect of these and other loop- 
holes could be scandalous. 

Since there is no requirement for uni- 
form reports, the working man and 
woman might get a report that is so 
full of technical verbiage and inten- 
tional misrepresentations that they 
would be better off not to have requested 
the report. Stockholders have the ben- 
efit of report requirements laid down by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Are not the beneficiaries of wel- 
fare and pension plans entitled to the 
same protection from the Department of 
Labor? 

A beneficiary has the right to sue if 
he does not get a copy of the plan or 
annual report. But if he makes such a 
request and then retaliatory action 
forces him out of his job, he has lost 
the right to sue. 

The reporting requirements are so 
vague that the honest administrator is 
going to have to search his soul to de- 
termine whether his report is fully in 
compliance with the law. It is like 
asking a man to file an income-tax re- 
turn without giving him an approved tax 
form to fill out. 

The unscrupulous administrator will 
have too many advantages in this legis- 
lation. Since the penalties for willful 
violation of this act are so light, it will 
encourage some administrators to take 
their chances with this penalty rather 
than subject themselves to more severe 
punishment if they made a full disclos- 
ure of their nefarious operations. 

We all know of the frauds and out- 
right piracy that has occurred among 
some private pension and welfare plans. 
Labor will want to keep its house clean; 
and working people demand it. The 
Senate and House have held hearings 
on the subject for about 4 years. The 
administration and its spokesmen have 
urged a real reform law. 

I urge the House conferees to keep 
these facts in mind when they sit around 
the table with Senate conferees to draft 
legislation. which we will have to live 
with for many years. ’ 


United States Unpopularity in Latin 
_ America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal put its 
perceptive editorial finger on a prime 











August 7 
reason for the futility and failure of our 


foreign policy. 
The Journal editoria] 


sourcefully checked the rec > 
tions which have recently been 
by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, after his 20 


day study trip to Latin America, 
the recommendations made. by the same 
Milton Eisenhower in July 1953, after g 
similar trip to South America. Ag the 
Journal points out, the rec 

tions in 1958 are almost the 
same as the recommendations made in 
1953. The point is not, Mr. 
that the recommendations have 
repeated. The point is that in 5 
years this administration has failed 
take any action whatsoever on any 
the recommendations made by an out. 
standing American, who wu 

has the closest possible access to the 
President. As the Journal concludes: 
Maybe this kind of business—words and 
studies but no action—is one reason for the 
present unpopularity of the United States in 
Latin America. 


Now let me say, Mr. President, that 
this kind of business—words and studies, 
but no action—is the reason why it was 
necessary for the Senator from 
(Mr. FuLsricutT] to make his brilliant 
criticism yesterday of our foreign policy, 
Lack of constructive, peaceful, consist- 
ent action to achieve carefully thought- 
out foreign policy objectives is a lethal 
weakness of this administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal, entitled “Brother Mil- 
ton Reports Again,” be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorp. Se 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

BroTHer MILTON REpPorTS AGAIN 

President Eisenhower’s brother, Milton, is 
back from a 20-day study trip to Lath 
America. He has already made a preliminary 
report to the White House. 

He said the United States must shore up 
its policies and with respect to 
Latin America. He said there was an im- 
perative need for bankable loans. He said 
the United States must respond to our nelgi- 
bor’s need for more stable relationships be 
tween raw commodity prices and prices of | 
manufactured products. He called for a 
tion to clarify United States policies, put: 
poses, programs, and capabilities to the Latin 
Americans. ae 

All this sounded very familiar, so we 
the. Milwaukee Journal library to do som? — 
research. f ona a é 

And it did turn out to be f . Bac 
in July 1953, the same Milton a 
brother to the President, made an @ : 
tour of South America. He returned to make 
a long report to the President. He recom 
mended, among other things, almost exactlj ” 
what he is recommending in 1958. 
“ ‘This is not to say that what he ts me 
mending now, or what he recommended 5 
years ago, is not right. i 

It does seem fair, however, to ask 7a0 
happened to the proposals brother ‘et 
made to the administration in 1953. ® 
to wonder whether they will fare any 
in 1958. A 
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1958 
Outlook Shifts for Both Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE ~ 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
ot consent to have ee 
dix of the REcorD a mos - 
- Be article entitled “Outlook Shifts 
for Both Parties,” written by Gould Lin- 
com, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 7. 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue Po.rricAL MILL 


(By Gould Lincoln) 
OUTLOOK SHIFTS FOR BOTH PARTIES 


Hyannis, Mass.—Political leaders and stra- 
tegists of both Democratic and Republican 
Parties are taking a new look at the situa- 
tion and the issues. Election day, Novem- 
ber 4, is still almost 3 months away and 
much can happen in that period—just as it 
has since the beginning of the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome. The big issues which 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat faded. 
First there was an uproar over the Russian 
sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
government in the matter of scientific dis- 
covery and accomplishment; that this coun- 
try was in imminent danger of becoming a 
second-rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched 
four earth satellites of our own. In addi- 
tion, and most important from a national 
defense point of view, we have just had 
remarkable success with an intercontinental 
missile, designed to hurl a tremendously de- 
— hydrogen warhead more than 5,000 





RECESSION MEASURES 


_ Second, according to Democratic prophets 
earlier, this country was on its way to a 
depression that would rival that of the 
early 1930's. All kinds of panaceas, cost- 
— of dollars, were proposed in Con- 


President Eisenhower and his advisers, 
however, refused to be stampeded into these 
huge spending programs. The administra- 
tion went to work on a saner course. It 

to recommend a reduction in taxes 

Which some of the Democratic economists 
demanded, too. The economy has taken a 
distinct turn for the better. And most un- 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint, 
American farm income has gone up and 
UP, until in the first half of this year the 
— of agriculture has increased about 
c . The Democrats may have to make 
en their party’s pulling power 

cultural States 

eee eee, of the Midwest, 
omen earlier in the year, and, indeed, more 
ow tly, President Eisenhewer’s foreign pol- 
cate, baer heavy fire from the Deme- 
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cized for imprudence which might hurl the 
world into a third world war, But that, too, 
has changed. The Communist nations have 
taken no steps toward armed conflict, al- 
though Khrushchev ordered military maneu- 
vers on the borders of Iran and Turkey, in 
a further effort to frighten the nations of 
Europe and the United States. It did not 
work. The British sent their troops into 
Jordan. 
U. N. SITUATION CHANGES 

Now there is strong tikelihood of a special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the Middle East issue, possibly 
attended by heads of governments. Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure of 
success in settling the Middle East problem 
and the world can breathe easier, much of 
the credit will go to President Eisenhower— 
and another Democratic issue for the closing 
campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed in the 
Middle East situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the 
Democrats as a first-class issue against the 
Eisenhower administration and the GOP, has 
assumed more correct proportions. The 
House investigating committee has tried 
desperately to tar Mr. Adams, the President’s 
first assistant at the White House. But it 
has failed to show any corrupt action or 
attempted action by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 
the giver of many presents to many men, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, is still 
under strong attack. However, Mr. Goldfine 
has testified that he contributed even more 
liberally to Democratic campaign funds than 
to Republican. 

So far the Democratic attempt to prove 
there is a mess in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not progressed. Undoubtedly the 
House committee will keep at it. Up to date, 
what it has disclosed is a pale picture as 
compared to the mess in Washington during 
the last Democratic administration, when 
even the head man in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was found to have transgressed. 

The. Republicans who were down in the 
dumps—far down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are won- 
dering if everything is as rosy as they had 
believed. Early in 1948 and far into the 
summer the Democrats seemed in for a ter- 
rific defeat at the polls. Things changed 
in the last few weeks of that campaign. It 
could happen again. 





The Need for Individuality in a World 
of Conformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial from the Lubbock Evening Jour- 
nal of July 24, 1958, which asks the fol- 
lowing question in its title, “Has Cul- 
ture: a Place in the Modern World?” 

The editorial is based on the writings 
of Lon Tinkle, a fine Texas man of 
letters, who only recently wrote an ex- 
cellent book about the history of the 
Battle of the Alamo. 

The challenging question which Mr. 
Tinkle asks, and which others have in 
recent years become more aware of, is 





_ whether we are dulling our sense of in-- 
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dividuality through emphasis on socia- 
bility. Differences in opinions and 
manners are suspiciously regarded. 

An outstanding educator put the dif- 
ference in words like this: 

There is a difference between the honest 
heretic and the subversive. 


Through every area of our taste and 
opinion, there is a need for greater di- 
versity, and this thoughtful editorial is 
another call to awaken. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

Has CULTURE A PLACE IN MODERN WORLD? 


Lon Tinkle, book critic of the Dallas News, 
calls attention to what looks like a one-man 
crusade to keep alive something which 
meant much to our ancestors, but which has 
drawn the disdain of many moderns— 
culture. - 

In reviewing a book by Ashley Montagu, 
British-born and American-stationed an- 
thropologist, Tinkle says: “It takes a brave 
man, say a social scientist, to dare talk about 
culture these days, much_less write a book 
about it. Who will not jeer and scoff (espe- 
cially those who are civilized) at a volume 
calling itself The Cultured Man? 

“Didn't the phrase die out with Victorian 
furniture and manners, with the passing of 
the genteel tradition? Most of us belong, 
age-measured, to the lost or the beat genera- 
tion.” 

In recent years, culture has come into dis- 
repute in many circles because it, somehow, 
seemed connected with Victorianism, with 
obsolete traditions and discarded life pat- 
terns. Just as the so-called young intellec- 
tuals look down upon everything connected 
with the Victorian period, so they scorn the 
old concept of culture which seemed to set 
some men apart from others because they 
possessed a higher appreciation of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Today, anyone 
who dares stand apart from the crowd, or 
refuses to follow the herd, is looked upon as 
antisocial. The accent is all upon the group, 
and woe to the person who wishes to retain 
his individualism. 

But Montagu tbinks there is as much need 
for individualism today as there was in the 
past, if not more. In the past, people whe 
pursued culture usually were those who had 
leisure time in which to indulge in tt. They 
were the leisure class against which social- 
istic writers have inveighed so heartily. 

Today, however, everyone has more leisure 
than his forefathers had. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, the average 
workweek was 90 hours; today it is 40, and in 
the future may drop to 30. What will Ameri- 
cans do with that spare time? 


Montagu suggests that they might spend 
some of it. acquiring culture in its true 
sense—not just a veneer, but a deep apprecia- 
tion of the worthwhile things of civilization. 

This will not happen so long as the molders 
of public taste—the novelists, popular en- 
tertainers, and others—continue to cast de- 
rision on people who seek real culture, call- 
ing them squares and long hairs. There is 
little place for the genteel tradition in a 
world which prides itself on its toughness. 





Seniority Is Valuable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


"HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Spéaker, I re- 
cently had opportunity to 1 read an excel- 
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lent editorial from one of Indiana’s most 
respected newspapers, the Madison Cour- 
ier. The editor commented, most logi- 
eally and thoughtfully, on the necessary 
qualifications of an effective Member of 
Congress. His emphasis on the value of 
a Congressman’s seniority to his Nation, 
his State, and his district constituency 
is well taken. I commend this editorial 
very highly, and I herewith offer it for 
insertion in the Appendix of the REcorD: 
Sentoriry Is VALUABLE 


Indiana now has 2 Senators and 11 Con- 
gressmen with a total of more than 150 years 
of composite service in the United States 
Congress—a figure unexcelled by many States 
of Indiana’s size and population. These are 
statistics provided by the United States Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The importance of such congressional sen- 
iority for a State was noted recently by one of 
the oldest veterans of Congress, DANIEL A. 
REED, of New York, who is now the top-rank- 
ing Republican of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. He said: 

“A new Congressman is not worth much to 
his district under 2 or 3 terms. The longer a 
Congressman stays in office, the more he can 
accomplish.” 

It was further pointed out that Congress- 
men do not gain high-ranking stature on the 
major committees, such as Appropriations, 
Ways and Means, and Rules until they have 
attained a seniority of at least 10 years. Un- 
til that time, the best a Congressman can 
expect is merely membership on such com- 
mittees—he does not become a spokesman, 
a subcommittee chairman, or a top-ranking 
member of the minority. His influence is 
relatively negligible. 

An example of the power of seniority in 
Congress can be found in the case of the late 
Senator Alben Barkley, of Kentucky. Due to 
his long tenure, his know-how of congres- 
sional procedure and his countless contacts 
among his colleagues and Government of- 
ficials in Washington’s upper strata, Mr. 
Barkley was able to do more for Kentucky 
than could have been done by a score of new 
and inexperienced Members. 

Similar influence is exercised by 3 Indiana 
Members of Congress: CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
with 23 years of service; Eari WILSON, with 18 
years of service, and Ray Mappen with 16. 
Mr. HatLeck now is a minority leader in the 
House and a top ranking member of the 
powerful House Administration Committee. 

Congressman WiLtson is a top ranking 
member of the all-powerful House Appro- 
priations Committee through which all Fed- 
eral appropriations must clear. He is the 
top-ranking Republican on the House Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations. Mr. MappEen occupies a major 
influence position on the important Rules 
Committee. 

Statisticians point out that only 1 member 
of Indiana’s delegation has served fewer 
than 8 years. That exception is Congress- 
man Niutz who is now in his first session. 
The seniority of Hoosiers through the pres- 
ent 85th Congress is shown as follows: 

Representative Hatteck, 23 years; Repre- 
sentative Wiison, 18 years; Representative 
MADDEN, 16 years; Senator CaPEHART, 14 years; 
Representative Harvey, 12 years; Senator 
JENNER, 12 years; Representative Harpen, 10 
years; Representative Apa, 8 years; Repre- 
sentative Beamer, 8 years; Representative 
Bray, 8 years; Representative Denron, 8 
years; Representative BrowNson, 8 years, 
and Representative Nuurz, 2 years. 
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Orders To Fight in Lebanon Touched Off 
Iraqi Revolt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article written by Col. Talbot Patrick, 
editor and publisher of the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Herald. 

On Monday, July 28, I had inserted 
into the Recorp Colonel Patrick’s views 
on the revolt in Iraq and this is a con- 
tinuation of his analysis of the situation 
in the Middle East. 

Orpers TO FIGHT IN LEBANON TOUCHED Orr 
Traqr REVOLT 


(By Talbot Patrick) 


(This is the second of three stories by Tal- 
bot Patrick, editor and publisher of the Rock 
Hill Evening Herald, on the revdlution in 
Iraq. Now in Paris, Patrick wrote the fol- 
lowing story in Rome shortly after he was 
evacuated from tension-ridden Baghdad by 
plane on Wednesday. Patrick arrived in 
Baghdad 2 days before the Iraqi Government 
was overthrown. Here, Patrick gives an au- 
thoritative report of the spark that set off 
the revolt.) ‘ 

Rome.—The-—revolution in Iraq was exe- 
cuted by troops ordered to go by airlift to 
Lebanon to support the government of that 
country. 

“We were ordered to fight against our 
brother Arabs,” commentéd one army offi- 
cer who participated in the revolution. 
“Rather than that, when our units were on 
the way from the base toward northern Iraq, 
we stopped in Baghdad and asked the king to 
abdicate and the prince regent to give up his 
power. 2 

“They fired on us from the palace. We 
returned the fire. Finally, when they came 
out from the burning building, they were 
shot.” 

It was after announcement of the success- 
ful revolution over the Iraqi Government ra- 
dio, which is monitored in neighboring coun- 
tries, that American Marines were ordered to 
Lebanon. 

The fact that (Iraqi) orders to go to Leb- 
anon were the spark that set off revolution 
was not a secret in Baghdad. But I would 
have hesitated to be so definite about some- 
thing that Iraqi newspaper acquaintances 
as well as others told me if I had not been 
able to confirm them through an individual 
with unusual contacts. 

For his own future protection in the 
Middle East, I must keep secret the identity 
of this man. But I can say ‘that for years 
he has had intimate contact with members 
of the former government, as well as with 
leaders of the then opposition which has 
supplied many officials of the new Iraq 
Government. And in addition he has had 
close contact with foreign diplomatic sources, 
not only in Iraq but elsewhere. 

He was absolutely definite about the order. 
He had talked with men who received it and 
then rebelled. 

“I should not have been surprised,” he 
said, “but I hadn’t expected it so soon, even 
though there had been previous signs that 
it would come.” 


At the time that and ; 
being joined late said, ne a 
a gy re ake action the 

vernmen es of troops 
of tribesmen sup: ee ame 
were sent to camp on 
division. 7 Ser Se » 

“The leaders in the division 
that someone had gotton wind of their plot,” 
my informant said, “so the day set ¢ 
revolt passed without any action,” why 

On another occasion, he said the 
and the prince regent went to king 
maneuvers. Two artillery shells landed newt 
the royal tent, one quite close. A court. 
martial was told it was all a . But 
the king and prince regent hastily left the 
maneuver area for a return to Baghdad, 

“Things had reached such a Point,” saiq 
my informant, “that most of my friends in 
the Government were trying to ease out 
before something happened. Men who once 


‘were government supporters had reached 


the point of themselves bein; ; 
the way things ran. c— 
It was said in business and Government 
circles that if you wanted to start a busi- 
ness of any size the prince regent had to 
be given 60 percent of the stock before you 
could start in business. A small 
ran Se for the members 
benefits and the nation and its People 
very, very little. - 
At least at this time, in his opinion, the 
great mass of the Iraqi people ag well a 
an overwhelming majority of the educated © 
and more advanced groups in the county 
support the new Government and the ides 
for which its spokesmen have said it stands, 





Resolution Commending the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rect 
orD, I include the following resolution: 
Be it resolved by the executive commitee - 
of the Republican State Central } 
of Georgia, the Federation of Young Rept» 
lican Clubs of Georgia, and the Fifth Dis- 
trict Republican Executive Committee, That, 
the Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and especially its sub 
committee investigating Communist infil 
tration into the South, be commended 
holding public hearings in this area 80 
the spotlight of public attention cam be 
focused upon this oe ae : 
danger to the South, 7 
in Atlanta this week, while cm 
ducted with great dignity, have St 
situation which is of deep concern to 
regardless of 
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House Representatives of the United States 
. and to the chairman of the Com- 

on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives of the United 


é 


—_ W. B. SHARTZER, 

n, Executive Committee, Re- 
publican State Central Cominittee 
of Georgia. 

McCrEeADY JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Georgia Federation of 
Young Republican Clubs of Georgia. 
CuHarLeEs G. More, Jr., 
Chairman, Fifth District Republican 
Executive Committee, 





Veterans’ Hospitalization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some letters about hospitalization for 
veterans who need hospitalization and 
about helping those veterans to obtain 
compensation who are not physically 
able to work. 

It is my opinion the American people 
favor hospitalizing veterans when hos- 
pitalization as shown by competent 
medical evidence is needed for the vet- 
erans of the wars in which our country 
has engaged. Frequently the delays 
which transpire before veterans can be 
hospitalized can mean the difference be- 
tween getting well and not getting well. 
Moreover, no sick veteran should be put 
in a jail if hospitalization is what he 
neéds, and it is not right, fair, or just 
to compel his family and their relatives/ 
to spend their lifesavings while awaiting 
a bed in a Government hospital. In my 
opinion this is not what the American 
people want, and I hope this Congress 
will proceed immediately to correct the 
— faced by veterans along this 


Not one of us would deprive a service- 
connected veteran of hospitalization. 
By the same token it is only fair that any 
1 of the other 19 million, when he needs 

tion, should be hospitalized. 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1957. 
To Linpuzy Beckworrtn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D; C.: 

Reference Kagel a a 17, we — 

° nm concerning \08- 

Pitalization for Oariene Prank , CMM 
764 08. Bed situation precludes trans- 
to VA hospital. We have 2 veterans in 
24 ee as well as 118 on regu- 
8 . italization. 
monte at ,hatinon 6 
to seek hospitalization in State 


FER? 


ACTING MANAGER, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
: Dallas, Tez. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 


/ 
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Sanitarium for 6 weeks. I have been carry- 
ing him back for out-patient treatment 
since that time and he has had a total of 
19 electroshock treatments, the last one be- 
ing given February 8, 1958, in Dallas at the 
Beverly Hills Clinic. 

“We are completely without funds and 
have filed application, with the help of 
Ralph Connally, veteran’s service officer of 
Gregg County, with a P-—10 to the veteran’s 
hospital in Shreveport for treatment there. 
This application was received March 5. To- 
dsy, Dr. Carl Nichols of Gladewater called 
Dr. Floyd McCullum, admitting doctor, ex- 
plaining that Mr. Abbott needs-hospitaliza- 
tion. The doctor said that they do not have 
a bed and have no idea when a bed will be 
available. Dr. Nichols feels that additional 
treatment is necessary, as my husband has 
been breaking out in a rash of hives for the 
last 3 weeks, due to his nervousness.” 

Any assistance you can give in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
LINDLEY BEeCcKWORTH. 
JULY 17, 1958. 
The Honorable LinpLeY Beck worTH, 
House of Representatives, . 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTH: Reference is made 
to previous correspondence in regard to Mr. 
Truman D. Knox; Route 3, Canton, Tex., 
being in need of hospitalization for a para- 
plegic condition due to a recent swimming 
accident. 

The adjudication division of the regional 
Office, Dallas, Tex., has made a determina- 
tion in this case which is as follows: “It has 
been found that service connection is estab- 
lished for hemorrhoidectomy incurred in 
peacetime; however, such condition is shown 
to be less than 10 percent disabling. Frac- 
ture, left cervical vertebra, with paraplegia 
and lamenectomy C-4, 5 and 6 vertebrae and 
old fracture both ankles and collarbone 
were not incurred in or aggravated by your 
military service. Residuals of contusion, 
thoracic spine, acute, were not found on your 
last examination.” 

Existing regulations state that a peacetime 
veteran must have a compensable disability 
to be hospitalized by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Knox had only peacetime serv- 
ice; therefore, he is not eligible for admis- 
sion to a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
His application has been canceled as legally 
ineligible, and he was notified of this action. 

Your interest in this veteran is appreci- 
ated. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H, BuckHoLtTs, M. D., 
Manager. 
MarcH 25, 1958. 
The Honorable LinpLEY BEecKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: We appreciate the 
econcern expressed in your letter of Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, for veterans in need of hospital 
care who are awaiting admission, 

Veterans who require treatment for serv- 
ice connécted disabilities and medically 
emergent cases are provided prompt hospital 
care, Within the limits of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities nonemergent non- 
service-connected veterans may be admitted 
after ‘the needs of the service connected 
and emergency cases are met, 

The placing of a veteran’s application for 
hospital care on a waiting list is a sound 
operational method of obtaining maximum 
utilization of available beds. Nominal wait- 
ing lists at hospitals are essential to provide 


few areas, medical 
and surgical care are nominal and entirely 
within the range to insure maximum utili- 
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zation of beds with a minimal waiting time 
for the veterans. 

In the field of psychiatry, there is a short- 
age’of trained physicians within and with- 
_out the Veterans’ Administration. Most of 
the more than 20,000 veterans on waiting 
lists at Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
require care for. mental conditions. More 
than half of these veterans are presently 
hospitalized in State, county, and other pub- 
lic or private hospitals. These patients are 
offered admission to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals as beds become available. 

A reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation benefits to veterans may result from 
a finding that the original grant of service 
connection was erroneous or, more fre- 
quently, where it is shown by medical ex- 
amination that the condition has improved. 
No reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation is made as an economy move nor 
is it ever based on a lack of funds. 

Where a veteran is unable to obtain em- 
ployment because of disability, evidence of 
this fact should be presented to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office nearest 
his home. This evidence may result in an 
increase in service connected compensation 
benefits or in a finding that he is entitled 
to non-service-connected pension benefits. 

As you requested in your telephone call, 
of the 22,710,000 veterans, 3,700,000, or about 
16 percent, have established service connec- 
tion for one or more disabilities. 

Sincerely, . 
SuMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 





Anthracite Coal Industry Is Vital for 
National Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the following article 
written by Mr. Arthur A. Schmidt, man- 
aging director, Anthracite Information 
Bureau, which appeared in the Letters 
to the Editor column of the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of August 4, 1958: 

VoIcE oF THE PEOPLE 

ANTHRACITE’S SPACE HEATING BID IMPROVED 


To the Eprror: 

We were surprised to note a letter in the 
July 14 Voice of the People signed “Old 
Timer.” We believe it réfiects certain mis- 
conceptions as to anthracite’s ability to com- 
pete as a heating fuel for commercial and 
public buildings, and the intent of legis- 
lation proposed by Representative DANIEL 
Ftoop to insure consideration of anthracite, 
along with other fuels, in new Federal 
buildings. - 

With all respect for the writer’s 50 years 
of experience in anthracite mining, it would 
appear from his comments that he is un- 
aware of recent equipment developments 
and how they have improved anthracite’s 
competitive position in the commercial space 
heating field in recent years, 

As has been frequently reported in your 
newspaper, the introduction of new types 
of completely automatic anthracite equip- 
ment with automatic coal and ash handling 
has resulted in a steady growth of installa- 
tions in schools, apartment houses, and 
public buildings of all types. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that sales of this equip- 
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ment have more than tripled since 1955 and 
figures for the first 6 months of 1958 are 
30 percent ahead of the same period in 1957, 
despite the recession. : 

With an obvious interest in the anthra- 
cite industry, the writer will be glad to know 
that anthracite is competitively priced in 
markets quite distant from its source. Ac- 
tually, anthracite has a price advantage over 
all other competitive automatic fuels in 
more than 90 percent of its primary market- 
ing area, the Northeastern States. 

Interestingly enough, this new equipment, 
with pneumatic coal and ash handling, has 
eliminated previous disadvantages in cus- 
todial costs. No manual handling of either 
coal or ash is required—coal is piped to the 
firing box of the boiler and ashes are removed 
in the same manner through sealed pipes. 

That these advantages in terms of economy 
and automatic convenience are being widely 
recognized is evidenced by the fact that 
anthracite equipment is going into schools 
and buildings of the most modern design in 
distant points in New England and New York 
State. Engineers of Federal and State agen- 
cies are also selecting it with increasing fre- 
quency for remodeling and new construc- 
tion. For example, the United States Post 
Office Department and the New York City 
public school system are engaged in pro- 
grams which call for the installation of new 
automatic anthracite equipment each year. 

Congressman DANIEL Fioop’s remarks in 
support of his proposed legislation were made 
with full awareness of the above. As such, 
they refiect a justifiable concern for Govern- 
ment economy and respect for the taxpayer's 
dollar. 

Unfortunately, many architects (like Old- 
timer himself) are not yet fully informed 
about this new equipment and its advan- 
tages, since it has been in general distribu- 
tion throughout the marketing area for only 
a few years and comprehensive performance 
data is only now becoming available. In 
some areas where modern anthracite would 
have distinct advantages in economy, not 
only in fuel costs but also in initial equip- 
ment cost and maintenance, architects who 
might still be thinking in terms of old-fash- 
ioned coal installations might not investigate 
or ask for bids on modern coal equipment. 

Congressman F.Loop’s proposed legislation 
would insure the fact that before money is 
spent on public buildings architects would 
secure estimates on modern anthracite, as 
well as estimates on other locally available 
fuels, for impartial comparison. If this were 
done, it could result in millions of dollars of 
savings for the Government, since each new 
plant will continue to use the fuel selected 
for a period of years. 

We should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of Old Timer that Congressman F.Loop’s 
concern about shortages of fuels other than 
coal in the event of a national emergency 
is shared by many others in Government, 
including the directors of Civil Defense. In 
New Jersey, New York, and other States in 
the marketing area, Civil Defense depart- 
ments have requested the assistance of an- 
thracite retailers in their programs, Public 
buildings heated by anthracite have been 
designated as shelters in the event of a hot 
war, and anthracite homeowners will be 
asked to provide shelter for their neighbors. 
In any shooting war, as many people re- 
member from World War II, supplies of fuels 
other than coal were sharply curtailed. 

Despite Old Timer’s concern about the re- 
duction of mining facilities, the anthracite 
industry is today maintaining adequate sup- 
ply and meeting the fuel requirements of 
more than 244 million families and thou- 
sands of public buildings. With retail sales 
of approximately one-half billion dollars, 
anthracite is still an important factor in the 
economy of the Northeast. Industry reserves 
in eastern Pennsylvania adjacent to this 
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market are sufficient to meet present de- 
mands for almost 200 years. In the event 
of any emergency, the industry has proved 
in the past that it has the capability to in- 
crease production and meet emergency de- 
mands, 

ANTHRACITE INFORMATION BUREAU, 

ArTHuR A, SCHMIDT, 

Managing Director. 





Curbing the Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON . 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I need not remind the House 
that our colleague, the Honorable 
Howarp W. Situ, of Virginia, is one 
of our most alert and effective defenders 
of the constitutional lawmaking function 
of the Congress and of the powers re- 
served to the States and to the people 
by the charter of our Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, however, I include a 
tribute to Judge SmiTn’s leadership in 
defense of State laws appearing in the 
syndicated newspaper column of Mr. 
Raymond Moley, released through 
United Newspapers: 

CURBING THE CourT—Hovuse BILL PROTECTING 
State Laws AGAINST THEORY OF FEDERAL 
PREEMPTION BEFORE SENATE 

(By Raymond Moley) 

By a decisive vote, in which the conserva- 
tive Republican-Southern Democratic coali- 
tion prevailed, the House of Representatives 
recently passed a bill limiting the power of 
the Supreme Court to strike down State 
laws under what is called the doctrine of 
preemption. This bill with some changes, 
has been approved by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and should reach the Senate floor 
in the final days of this session. Some such 
legislation has been urged ever since the 
Supreme Court, in a series of decisions 2 
years ago, reached far into the field of legis- 
lation and seriously impaired the constitu- 
tional powers of the States to protect their 
interests, notably in the fields of antisub- 
versive activities. 

The terms of the House bill (H. R. 3) 
are simple. Its first section provides that 
“no act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act+ 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such\act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

Then, apparently to nail down specifically 
the right of the States on the subject of 
sedition, a further provision is added on that 
subject. ‘ 

The Senate Judiciary Committee’s bill as 
approved limited itself to the latter sec- 
tion of the House bill, but the chairman 
asserted that members of the committee 
might offer the more sweeping provision of 
the House bill in the shape of an amend- 
ment on the Senate fioor. 

Since the Supreme Court went far beyond 
beyond State laws on sedition in its whole- 


sale emasculation of the powers of States, - 


August 7 
it would seem the better 
for the Senate to make 
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- To 
every act of Congress that Federal] 

tion shall not apply would seem oie oa 
cumbersome way of putting into effect . 
power clearly within the jurisdiction ‘shee. 
gress. The Constitution clearly gives Con. 
gress power to define within certain limits 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
it specifically provides that “the 
delegated to the United States by the Con. 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the 

are reserved to the States res 

the people.” po 

Since the amazing invasion of the Tights 
and authority of the States began § years 
ago, innumerable lawyers whose 
just as great as that of any of the present 
members of the Court, and much, much 
greater than that of some members, hay 
condemned the reekless course of 
In the Nelson case especially, the term “jail 
delivery” was quite generally used, 

A far greater jurist than any of thos 
now sitting, Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, 
said of this theory of preemption, now a. 
serted by the Court, in a case in 1942: 

“Due regard for the maintenance of ow 
dual system of government demands that 
the courts do not diminish State power by 
extravagant inferences regarding what Con- 
gress might have intended if it had consid- 
ered the matter, or by reference to their 
own conceptions of a policy which 
has not expressed and is not plainly to be 
inferred from the legislation which it ha 
enacted.” 

It is a bit difficult for the layman to w- 
derstand the reasoning of a Court which in- 
terpreted a Federal law on sedition as hay- 
ing excluded the States from legislating on 
the subject when the original sponsor of 
that Federal legislation is still alive and 
able to tell what was in his mind and wha 
he knows td have been in the minds of his 
colleagues when they voted for it. But 
that is the precise situation now, and for 
tunately that sponsor, Representative How- 
arRD W. Sirs of Virginia, is mostly respon- 
sible for the salutary curb of the pre 
sumptuous Court which is now before the 
Senate. 
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S. 1869, the Proposed Expansion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gel 
tleman from New York would like 
preface his remarks concerning the pie” 
posed territorial and capital expansi® 
of the Tennessee Valley A w 
affirming that he is not opposed & ys 
power projects per se. There are 
cumstances in which—under our > 
nomic system of so-called private enter 
prise—they fill.a definite need. 

The TVA as it stands today is # 


supplies electric 
bracing 80,000 square miles, a 
@ population of over 5 million. 
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the medium of 151 municipal and rural 
cooperative distribution systems, power 
jg delivered at wholesale rates to over 
1,400,000 customers. TVA has made an 

andeniable contribution to certain im- 
portant Federal enterprises which direct- 
ly and indirectly affected the well-being 
of the country as well as the posture of 


ense. 
ae which is well and good. But the 
n now before us is, “Are we to 
this power system into a monop- 
“glistic colossus, covering an area of 105,- 
000 square miles—threatening the very 
existence of no less- than 11 investor- 
owned companies, and establishing a 
ent in fiscal affairs that might well 
have far-reaching and very damaging 
effects on the economic system under 
which we live?” 

What may I ask is the justification for 
this proposed expansion? Reliable wit- 
nesses—men of position and substance— 
have testified before the Public Works 
Committee on which I am privileged to 
serve, that there is presently no justi- 
fication for such expansion. ‘These wit- 
nesses to whom I refer have publicly 
avowed that the TVA currently generates 
sufficient power in kilowatts to meet all 
its requirements and still have a sub- 
stantial unexpended power surplus. 

If S. 1869 is enacted into law we will 
witness the implementation of a proposal 
to permit a Government-owned corpora- 
tion to operate independently of any reg- 
ulatory governmental supervision, either 
by the Congress or by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Unless amended, S. 1869 would exempt 
the TVA from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Control Act, and 
this would be a most perilous precedent. 

As one of the Representatives of the 
Empire State which, I might interpo- 
late, assumes annually some 13.98 per- 
cent of the national tax burden, I am in- 
terested in seeing that the present in- 
vestment of, I believe, $1.2 billion of 
Federal funds is in no way jeopardized. 
And this tremendous sum of money— 
enough, if stretched dollar to dollar, to go 
around the world five times—-would’ be 
jeopardized if the proposed changes 
in TVA’s status materialize. 

Naturally, New York is concerned with 
this proposal to extend the territorial 
limits of the Authority beyond the origi- 
nal intent of Congress and to create ad- 
ditional competitive problems for those 
Companies in our State who provide 
thousands of job opportunities. It is my 

ble opinion that this viewpoint is 
not confined to the State among whose 
oe I am numbered, but is 

Tstic of many other States which 

are largely dependent on industrial em- 
ha ent. Yes, all too many industries 
ve and are eyeing enviausly the cheap 

8.1 power rates of the TVA. - 
“ig amy - passed by this House in the 

S passed by the other body, 

eae a billion dollars of 

are issued, the exising in- 

ree of TVA’s tax and interest 
wt inequities which result in unjust dis- 
tion between electric customers 


Using TVA power and electric customers 
_ Of investor-owned : ‘will be 
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Further, the declared intent of the bill 
as expressed on page 11, line 25, and page 
12, lines 1 through 9, which I respectfully 
suggest deserves your close scrutiny, re- 
mains the same, namely, to aid TVA in 
discharging its responsibility to assure 
an ample supply of electric power in the 
area in which it conducts its operations. 
I know of no constitutional or statutory 
mandate which requires TVA to assume 
the responsibility of furnishing present 
and future power requirements in the 
area served by TVA, nor do I believe that 
the Federal Government should assume 
such a responsibility as provided in S. 
1869. -I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should engage in any pro- 
prietary business, including the electric- 
power business, where taxpaying busi- 
nesses are willing and able to do the job. 

May I recall that TVA was originally 
projected as a navigation and flood-con- 
trol project. If I read correctly, its pro- 
ponents at the time vigorously denied 
that there was any intention of embark- 
ing the Government on a program hav- 
ing as its ultimate objective the expro- 
priation of private power undertakings. 
But once TVA was established, its spon- 
sors repudiated their earlier avowals and 
boldly stated that it had become a power 
project, and nothing else. Today TVA is 
the largest electric facility in the entire 
country. And right now it looks bound 
to increase its area of operations by no 
less than 31 percent. 

The gentleman from New York need 
not tell you that he is not an expert in 
the field of public power. He has both 
deep affection and high regard for the 
able and distinguished members of the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
who supported and motivated this im- 
portant measure. But he finds it diffi- 
eult to reconcile their position with that 
of the long line of witnesses who so vig- 
orously opposed this bill. 

The only spokesman he heard in fa- 
vor of S. 1869 was one of its co-authors 
whose name does not appear on the 
printed form. 

Repeatedly witnesses stated—and I 
thought quite irrefutably—that the pri- 
vate power companies are in a position to 
supply the area with all the electricity 
that. is needed. In other words, the pro- 
posed expansion would simply mean a 
duplication of already existing facilities 
in order to provide subsidized rates. 

If the right thing be done, TVA will be 
confined to its present area of opera- 
tion, will meet the needs of that area, 
and will pay back to the Government in 
40 years—as originally agreed—the 
money due it. 

, I strongly urge the defeat of S. 1869. 





What’s Our Goal? 
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orp, I include the following editorial 

from the Portland Oregonian of Tues- 

day, July 29, 1958, on the subject of the 

ballistic missile programs of the United 

States: 
‘ Wuat’s Our GoaL? 

Wernher von Braun, technical director of 
the United States Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville, Ala., wrote recently in 
the American Weekly that he heads the 
greatest rocket development team in the 
world. 

This is not braggadocio; it is a fact. Von 
Braun directed the German rocket program 
in World War II, which yielded the V-2, a 
weapon far advanced over anything similar 
in the allied arsenal. After V-E day he 
and his expert missileers came to this coun- 
try, and Von Braun has become a loyal and 
valuable United States citizen. 

At Huntsville, Von Braun and his team 
have developed the only successful United 
States rockets capable of carrying warheads 
over intercontinental ranges. When the 
Navy’s Vanguard satellite program went sour, 
Von Braun quickly modified his Jupiter-C 
rocket and restored American prestige by 
shooting the Explorer I into space. Ex- 
plorers III and IV since have followed it 
into orbit. 

In view of these proofs of ability, one 
would think the Defense Department would 
do all in its power to facilitate the work of 
the Huntsville team. But that is not the 
case. Rather, determined efforts are con- 
tinuing to choke off ABMA funds and center 
missile development efforts elsewhere, under 
less experienced leadership. 

Civilians may regard this as a dangerous 
and foolish thing to do, and they will be 
right. But it is being done, and here’s why: 

The Army thinks of the ICBM simply as 
a very long range type of artillery. It is 
trying to develop better rockets at Hunts- 
ville to improve its firepower. But unfor- 
tunately the Army has not been very elo- 
quest in getting its point of view across 
in the Pentagon or Congress. It has been 
outtalked, outbragged and outmaneuvered 
by its rival, the Air Force. 

To the Air Force the ICBM means not 
merely a better weapon; it means survival. 
When United States launched missiles are 
capable of dropping H-bombs on Moscow, 
there will be no need for the huge and ex- 
pensive Strategic Air Command. If anti- 
aircraft rockets take over the chore of the 
Air Defense Command, there will ‘be small 
need for a separate air arm of the United 
States Military Establishment. The flying 
generals are in desperate need of something 
to ward off the dreadful fate of being re- 
absorbed by the Army. So Air Force press 
agentry has been working overtime to sell 
Congress and the public on the idea that the 
Air Force should control rocket development 
and employment. 

The Air Force has been helped enthusiasti- 
cally in this effort by the military aircraft 
industry—which has been living off Air Force 
contracts and gets panicky at the thought of 
losing them. Major aircraft companies lately 
have been going all out in rocket experimen- 
tation, and their public relations mimeo- 
graph machines have been working overtime 
to turn out glowing reports of progress. The 
ABMA’s contractor on the Jupiter missile, on 
the other hand, is the Chrysler Corp., which 
is in the auto business primarily and isn’t 
much concerned over who controls the ICBM 
or why. . 

All this might be just another object les- 
son on what can be achieved by publicity if 
Air Force plans were. working out well for 
the Nation as well as for the Air Force and 
its satellite industries. But they aren’t. The 
Air Force’s prize missile, the Atlas, has yet 
to make a successful full-power flight, de- 
spite all the overblown claims miade for it. 
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Two weeks ago, the first such flight was at- 
tempted, after many delays, and the missile 
blew up in midair. 

It appears to be about time for Congress- 
men and the public to take a more informed 
look at this situation. It is very expensive 
for this country to finance the kindergarten 
education of southern California aircraft en- 
gineers so they can learn the same lessons 
Van Braun and his teammates learned in 
Germany 15 years ago. It also can be risky, 
since we cannot assume the Russians, too, 
are dumb enough to shelve their existing 
experts while they develop new sets of ex- 
perts. Our present policy is all right if our 
goal is to save the Air Force and its indus- 
trial supporters. But most of us have 
thought the real goal was to save the United 
States of America. 





Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received the following letter 
from Mr. Harry McGrecor, senior mem- 
ber of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, on which I have the pleasant assign- 
ment of serving. This is indeed a 
thoughtful act on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Grecor, and I am gratified at his words 
of commendation. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable EMMeErt F. Byrne, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND EMMET: Con- 
gress will soon be in adjournment, and as 
senior member of the House Public Works 
Committee, I want to take this opportunity 
to express to you my appreciation for the co- 
operation you have given me. 

Your activities and your knowledge of leg- 
fslation clearly indicates that you have put 
in many, many hours arriving at decisions 
which you believe are fair and equitable, not 
only to your people but the Nation as a 
whole. I have greatly appreciated having 
your excellent legal counsel, which is of ma- 
terial assistance in drafting legislation that 
will be most beneficial to the taxpayers. You 
have assisted in saving many millions of dol- 
lars by helping to hold the line. : 

You have done an excellent job, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the people of your district 
will acquaint themselves with your record 
and so insure your reelection. We need you 
in the Congress. 

Best wishes and always with kindest ‘Te- 
gards. 





J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


As we are near adjournment, my 
thoughts naturally turn to my district 
and what I can with pride report to the 
people of the Third District as to the ac- 
complishments of the 85th Congress, the 
Republican administration in particular, 
and, more specifically, my own record. 
I have sent my constituents regular 
monthly newsletters; I have circulated 
two questionnaires during the 85th Con- 
gress; and I have sent other special re- 
ports. The purpose of this has been to 
keep the Third District voters apprised 
of my activities and views and to ascer- 
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tain their thoughts on many of the im- 
portant issues before Congress. I have 
done everything possible to inform them 
of every type of service I could give 
them as their Congressman. This is not 
just a responsibility any elected official 
assumes, but it is a privilege to serve 
one’s constituents. The Third District 
people have been responsive to my ef- 
forts, and this is rewarding. 

Upon my arrival in Congress, I 
adopted a policy—in fact, it was a prom- 
ise to myself—that I would reflect the 
will of the majority of the people in all 
matters on which I must vote, but in the 
event there were any differences of opin- 
ion as to the appropriate course of ac- 
tion, I would act in the best interest of 
the Nation, my State, and my district. 
It would be incumbent upon me to re- 
port to the people on the differences. 

President Eisenhower, the Republican 
administration, and Congress has kept 
us out of war. Human life is a valued 
possession in America. Few Americans 
have escaped having a close look at the 
cost of war and the irreparable losses in- 
curred. We remember vividly World 
War I, World War II, the Korean war, 
and, yes, even the stages of cold war. 
We want no more. Keeping the peace 
requires constant vigilance, and it is not 
achieved without cost in some shape or 
form. Running the best government in 
the world, our Republic of America, is a 
mammoth task with responsibilities 
growing and changing as the world is 
almost daily changing face. We must 
be alert to every new development, 
whether in the field of outer space, nu- 
clear and other types of warfare and 
arms, finance, and economics. Nuclear 
weapons are inconceivably expensive, as 
well as necessary, for us to remain a 
first-class power. However, holding our 
position means that we must be 
grounded, in fact, rooted, on a firm eco- 
nomic base at home. It is not a pleas- 
ant task to have to say no to a child 
who wants a 10-cent candy bar instead 
of a nickel bar, but if they only have a 
nickel, it is the wise parent who insists 
they keep within their spending limit 
instead of borrowing from next week’s 
allowance. 

PUBLIC WORKS HIGHLIGHTS 


Our President is alert to the dangers’ 


of public-works programs which are 
really crash programs or doles, and so 
am I. No program will have my sup- 
port unless it meets certain conditions: 
First, the proposal must. have the green 
light from the necessary Federal agen- 
cies involved and my commiittee as a re- 
sult of a thorough study afid analysis; 
second, the program must be in the na- 
tional interest as far as security, defense, 
and well-being of the taxpayer. 

Our country has not reached the pin- 
nacle of a free and sound economy with 
an abundance of private enterprise un- 
der a policy of crash or dole programs. 
We must not let a few months of a lull 
and a lag pull us into a floodstream of 
reckless and wasteful spending. Not 
only you and I will pay the price, but 
more important we. will be handing a 
heavily mortgaged legacy to the genera- 
tions to come, our children. 

Twenty-two percent of the budget re- 


quest for fiscal 1959 is for civil benefits 
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which include public works f 

and civil programs. Some Federal a 
grams authorize the Government to pay 
the entire amount, while others require 
participation by individual States or 
combined States as well as the Federal 
Government. Often'this type of pro. 
gram is done on a matching, 50-59 basis, 
Frequently, a State’s share is determined 
by area or population. The 

$16.4 billion to be spent in the area of 
civil benefits—including public works— 
programs in fiscal 1959 is $600 million 
less than the comparable amount for 
fiscal 1958. _To bring you a clearer 
picture, I would like to point out that in 
June the Bureau of the Budget estimates 
for fiscal 1959 showed that 8.8 cents of 
every dollar spent will go for public 
works. 

I introduced public works legislation 
which will continue bridge work on the 
Cal-Sag project; reimburse the State of 
Illinois for highway construction; test 
the effects of diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway; 
and carry out construction, repair and 
preservation of important navigation 
projects throughout the United States 
and our Territories. These public works 
proposals I introduced are important to 
Chicago and the Third District because: 

First. Modifications and alteration of 
bridges on the Cal-Sag project is neces. 
sary to fully utilize the St. Lawrence sea- 
way facilities when it is ready for opera- 
tion in Chicago in the not too distant 
future. 

Second. Legislation providing for test- 
ing the effects of increasing the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway would help protect 
property owners on Lake Michigan from 
damages and flood conditions. 

Third. I introduced a clean version 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill— 
the original bill was twice vetoed by the 
President because of 18 pork barrel proj- 
ects in it. My bill was devoid of any of 
the crash type and pork barrel projects#0 
unnecessary and so costly to the taxpay- 
ers. Fortunately, on July 3, the Presi- 
dent signed into public law a good bill 
containing countless rivers and harbors 
and flood control projects which were 
given the green light in both Houses of 


Congress, the Army Corps of Engineers . 


and other Federal agencies 
This was a difficult fight because of the 
efforts of some who favored crash pro- 
grams. The President had 

warned Congress that he would not ap- 
prove any programs not having @ clean 
bill of health. In matters of public 
works, it is necessary to scrutinize cate 
fully all projects since often they.are 
beaten down in committee, but they come 
back in a package deal and will 
through. Fortunately, the 
bridge work is included in th omnibus 






bill, which is now law. Based on 191 
figures, the total cost of the CalSi 











projects will be $141 million. 
total share amounts to $54 million, mak- 
ing a total overall cost of $195 millioa. 

Fourth. Under my proposal, UB 








would receive a depreciated Oe ; 





million’ for toll road reimburee® 
Governor Stratton favors my prope 
authorizing additional miles o ? 
state roads to substitute ‘or 
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of toll highways which connect 


mi interstate roads. I believe this to 
of the first considerations of the 


Pin Congress when it convenes in 
VaMigesire the people of my district to 


erstand our present road and high- 
= systems. The Interstate Highway 
was enacted in 1944, authorizing 

an Interstate System of 40,000 miles. In 
reality, there was @ delay of 12 years 
petween the authorizations by Congress 
and the enactment of the necessary fi- 
nancing legislation in 1956. The Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956 contained a 
policy statement of intent on the part of 
to determine ee Fed- 
vernment should equi reim- 
aes the 48 States for toll or free high- 
ways constructed between August 2, 1947 
and June 30, 1957. Three major ques- 
tions are involved: First. Is a policy of 
reimbursement economically sound and 
feasible. Second. What is a fair formula 
of apportionment. Third. The time and 


method of reimbursement. An example 


of how this reimbursement formula 
would work in Illinois, if enacted, is this. 
Our great State, which ranks second 
among the States who had the foresight 
to go ahead and remedy our traffic prob- 
lems of safety hazards and congestion 


between August 1947 and June 1957. 


Mlinois has spent $550 million in inter- 
state roads. I 2m glad to say that our 
State has done this without waiting for 
the Federal Government to step in with 
the funds for our highways. 

I wish: to mention the St. Lawrence 
seaway. No one can dispute the .value 
of this fourth seacoast to the United 
States and to Chicago. Our share of the 
cost involved in creating this eighth sea 
is $281 million. This represents com- 
pleting the deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels to a _ controlled 
depth of 27 feet. It is the realization of 
ajoint American-Canadian dream. The 


_ benefits to Chicagoans will be multiple, 


increasing trade, new employment op- 
portunities, new business and industry 
and expansion in other fields. Chicago 
will be a world port. In September the 
first passenger ships, steamship North 
American and steamship South Ameri- 
ean will use the completed facilities of 
the seaway, arriving at Massena, N. Y., 
on September 6. 

T wish to comment on a bill to provide 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with the 
bower to pa bonds to finance the con- 

of new generating capacity. I 
opposed the bill because I believed it 
Paved the way for TVA to expand into 





areas Pane its jurisdiction, and this 

Would enable TVA to com: 

Private enterprise. oe 
Know Your Congressman 
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include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
of August 5, 1958: 

Know Your CoNGRESSMAN 


Periodically, some one notes that a great 
many voters don’t know who their Con- 
gressmen are. The situation is serious 
enough to warrant concern on the part of 
anyone interested in the democratic process, 
and ridiculous enough to prompt rather ex- 
travagant proposals-for solving the problem. 

One of our favorites, among such proposals, 
comes from a reader—doubtless maddened 
by the spectacle’ of ignorant, indifferent 
‘voters—with a taste for irony. Maybe, he 
‘thinks, Congress ought to pass a bill, re- 
quiring that the names of lawmakers be 
‘posted in post offices. Then a second bill 
could be passed requiring people to go to 
their post offices and read the notices telling 
them who their Congressmen are. 

If this is too inconvenient,'says the reader, 
things could be made easier by building new 
Post offices in every block and along every 
mile of country road. That would give every 
voter a chance to know who his Congressman 
is without making the task of discovery too 
difficult. 

This positively won’t be necessary in Lu- 
zerne County, where the Representative of 
the 11th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania is no mysterious figure to the elec- 
torate. In fact, we’d say he is a fairly well 
known citizen of these parts. If there is 
a voter who does not know who he is, we 
have a feeling his education will be brought 
up to date before Novembert. 





Military Reserves Feel Resentment at 
Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD, I include the text of 
a recent letter to the editor of the Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, writ- 
ten by my friend, Charles L. Bullock, of 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Bullock presents an excellent 
treatise on the equalization of benefits 
bill, H. R. 608, which is sponsored by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able GrorcGe HUDDLESTON, JR., of Ala- 
bama. 

The material follows: 

[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram of June 11, 1958] 
MILITARY RESERVES FEEL RESENTMENT AT 
NEGLECT 
Eprror, Sarety VALVE: 

This message concerns the quality of treat- 
ment between Regulars and Reserves in the 
military.” 

It represents one of the most constant and 
most frustrating tasks which confronts every 
Congress, and one which is once more before 
this present Congress in many forms. It is 
axiomatic with most Members of the Con- 
gress that justice as well as the best inter- 
ests of the national defense require that 
a soldier, sailor, or airman, of whatever rank, 
be treated the same for his war service, both 
while on active duty and after retirement, 

ve of the unit or component in 
which he served, whether Regular, Reserve, 
or National Guard. Yet the application of 
this obviously sound principle is beset at all 
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times by the attacks, overt or covert, of the 
administrators of our defense machinery, 
virtually all of whom are of the Regular per- 
suasion—1i. e., adherents of the “Old School 
Tie.” In a score of different pieces of pend- 
ing legislation at this time, notably in the 
current military pay bill, this 85th Congress, 
like its predecessors, struggles to make its 
will in this area effective, and to counter the 
almost numberless subterfuges by which ad- 
ministrative edicts seek to thwart the con- 
gressional intent. 

One of the most notable of these ad- 
ministrative evasions has to do with the 
area of retirement pay, which Congress has 
repeatedly said shall be equalized between 
Regular and Reserve component personnel 
with substantially the same service. For 
example, in title 10, United States Code, ap- 
proved in 1956, the Congress expressly said 
that: 

“Laws applying to both Regulars and Re- 
serves shall be administered without dis- 
crimination (1) among Regulars; (2) among 
Reserves; and (3) between Regulars and Re- 
serves.” 

Yet the plain provisions of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942, which in that re- 
spect were reenacted in 1949, and are still 
the law, have been consistently flouted by 
administrative perversion, backed by judi- 
cial distortion, some of it positively painful 
in its absurdity. The law plainly provides 
75 percent of base pay as retirement pay for 
“any officer of any of the services * * * who 
served in-any capacity as a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
prior to November 12, 1918, hereafter re- 
tired under any provision of law.” 


By administrative fiat, with later ju- 
dicial sanction, this has been in effect 
amended, without benefit of Congress, to 
read “any Regular officer,” etc., despite the 
fact that the authors of the original law, 
and of its reenactment in 1949, have clearly 
and repeatedly stated that they intended no 
such interpretation. 

There are pending in Congress at this 
time two bills to correct this particular 
perversion of the congressional intent. They 
are S. 1085, sponsored by Senators JoHN 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and Henry M. Jack- 
son of Washington, and the companion bill 
in the House, H. R. 689, sponsored by Con- 
gressman GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., of Ala- 
bama. Mr. HuppLEston has been joined in 
this effort of late by several other Congress- 
men who have introduced duplicate bilis, 
and these stanch supporters include Con- 
gressmen JAMES G. FPuLTon of Pennsylvania; 
STUYVESANT WAINRIGHT of New York; THOR 
C. TOLLEFson of Washington; and Congress- 
woman Cora Knutson of Minnesota. It is 
the aim of all these to state once more the 
intent of Congress, and this time so plainly 
as to make unlikely, or at any rate unsuc- 
cessful, any further attempts at administra- 
tive amendment. 

When the basic law, the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, was originally enacted by the 
Congress, it was a part of a vast military 
recruitment effort then made necessary by 
World War II, into which this country had 
just entered as a result of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. At that time (June 1942), 
there were on duty in all about 13,000 
regular officers of all the services. At the 
same time, there were over 120,000 Reserves 
and National Guard officers on active duty. 
It would seem, under these circumstances, 
that any assertion that the expression “any 
officer of any of the services” was intended 
by Congress to be restricted to the 13,000 
regulars, and to ignore the 120,000 Reserve 
component officers, should have been so 
ludicrous as to be laughed out of court at 
once. It is one of the astonishing vagaries 
of our administrative and judicial system 
that such manifest absurdities occasionally 
creep into our legal system, and in such 
instances it is the manifest duty of Con- 
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gress to correct them. Such is the intent 
of S. 1085 and H. R. 689. 

Meantime, it is heartening to all those 
concerned with such correction to have the 
sound and energetic backing of so many 
service and veteran organizations. 

By resolution of its national convention 
of 1957, the American Legion went un- 
equivocally on record for this legislation. 
So also did the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Reserve Officers' Association, the National 
Guard Association, the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation, the Regular Veterans Association, 
the Military Order of the World Wars, the 
Veterans of World War I, and Retired Officers 
Associations in Indiana, Missouri, Texas and 
elsewhere. Such support is deserved en- 
couragement and inspiration to the sponsors 
and supporters of this legislation in the 
Congress, who are battling to remove now, 
and discourage in future, this form of dis- 
crimination against our citizen soldiery, 
whose performance on the battlefields of 
every war in which this Nation has been 
engaged proves that their worth and patriot- 
ism deserves every consideration to which 
any of their fellow service men and women 
are entitled. 

It is hoped and believed that this correc- 
tive legislation will receive congressional ap- 
proval during the present session of the 
Congress. 

Cuar.es L, BULLOCK. 

SPRINGFIELD. 





One Hundred and Eleventh Anniversary 
of Liberian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 
26, Liberia celebrated her independence 
day for the 111th time. All too few of 
us here in the United States have any 
concept of the struggle it has been for 
her to protect her independence, pressed 
as she was on one frontier by England, 
on another by France. But the passion 
of her. people for freedom has carried 
her through storm and sunshine to this 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith the re- 
marks broadcasted on WUST by her Am- 
bassador, George Padmore, on July 27: 

Yesterday the people of my country cele- 
brated for the 111th time the most impor- 
tant anniversary a country can have—the 
anniversary of its attainment of independ- 
ence. It is an occasiomwhich awakens in 
the hearts of all Liberians unusual feelings 
of gratitude and pride—gratitude for the 
protection afforded to us, by Divine Provi- 
dence, over more than a century of hard-won 
and often imperiled freedom, and pride in 
the sacrifices which our forefathers made to 
maintain that freedom, and extend it from 
our first small beachhead on the Gulf of 
Guinea until it is now shared by a prosper- 
ing and peaceful republic of 2% million 
people. Our survival has been something of 
@ miracle, for we were for many decades 
an island of liberty in a sea of colonial states. 
We believe that part of the‘explanation of 
that miracle (if miracles can be explained) 
lies in this sentence, which is taken from our 
Declaration of Independence: “Liberia is 
not the offspring of grasping ambition, nor 
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the tool of avaricious speculation.” From 
the moment of our birth as a sovereign na- 
tion we have been scrupulous in respecting 
the rights of others and conciliatory in as- 
serting our own. So far as it has lain within 
our power we have sought to bridge and not 
to widen the chasms o/) misunderstanding 
which unhappily still divide mankind. 

Freedom is not cheaply bought nor easily 
defended. For part of our history we were 
a@ poor nation because we did not choose to 
be deceived by those who came bearing gifts 
but in the end might have taken away much 
more than they gave. In the past 30 years, 
however, and especially under the ieadership 
of our much revered President Tubman, we 
have felt strong enough to open the door to 
friendly foreign investment, most of it from 
the United States, the country in which all 
our Founding Fathers were born. 

The result is that today the march of 
progress in Liberia is rapid. Every anniver- 
sary we celebrate sees our country stronger 
and happier than before. We look back with 
pride on a past which was not always bright 
and forward with confidence to a future on 
which, with God’s help, we know the sun of 
prosperity will continue to shine. 





The Simon Bolivar Postage Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker; on 
July 24 the noted radio commentator, 
Ray Henle, made a statement about the 
Simon Bolivar champion of liberty post- 
age stamps issued that day by the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Henle’s statement 
in the REcorD: 

The Postmaster General, Mr. Arthur E. 
Summerfield, held an especially felicitous 
ceremony today to inaugurate two new 
United States postage stamps. 

These are a 4-cent stamp and an 8-cent 
stamp in the so-called champione of liberty 
series, intended to honor men who have 
championed the cause of liberty in foreign 
lands. 

Both stamps issued today honor the Vene- 
zuelan patriot, Simon Bolivar, who not only 
liberated Venezuela, but several other South 
American countries as well. The stamps 
carry Bolivar’s portrait. 

All Latin American Ambassadors or their 
representatives attended. Present also was 
Vice President Nrxon. Also, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Andrew Burding, who repre- 
sented Secretary Dulles, and the Venezuelan 
Chargé d’Affairs. 

The speeches made by Messrs. Summerfield, 
Nixon, Burding, and the Venezuelan repre- 
sentative were keyed to the theme that free- 
dom is a state of living precious to all. Mr. 
Summerfield said that millions of Americans, 
and people wherever United States mail goes, 
will see the likeness of the great South Amer- 
ican patriot, and know that the United States 
honors such men, regardless of their origin. 

We spend many billions of dollars round 
the world to gain friends. It seems to us 
that with 2 postage stamps and 1 carefully 
run ceremony, the Postmaster General may 
have done vastly more than all the 
— friends for us in one vital area of the 
world. 





August 7 
The Lures and Baits Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker) without 
any further comment I am quoting the 
above entitled piece “The Lures and Baits 
Bill”’ a syndicated newspaper column by 
Raymond Moley, released by the Asso. 
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ciated Newspapers. 3 
He describes the Federal aid to educa. 

tion bills before Congress as a hodge- 

podge of unnecessary items. ¢ 

The Federal aid bills change so'rapidly 
with the tides that it is difficult for the 
United States Office of Education to find 
suitable titles. The name used this year 
to describe all manner and sundry of aids 
contained in the bill, is the National 
Defense Education Act. 

THE LURES-AND-BatTs BILL—FEDERAL Epvca- 
TION-AID Brits Berore Concress Age 
HODGEPODGE OF UNNECESSARY ITEMS 

\ (By Raymond Moley) 

In making his exit from the Washington 
scene, Marion B. Folsom, erstwhile Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, urged the 
passage of the aid-to-education plan which 
he sponsored, saying that it is devised asa 
system of lures and baits in the form of * 
matching-fund grants to induce States to 
spend more. This, then, is the philosophy 
behind the bill, based upon the ridiculous 
theory that when you give someone some- 
thing he will thereupon go out and buy the 
same. I wonder whether, as Folsom resumes 
his old job at Eastman Kodak, he will pro- 
pose giving away cameras in order to get 
people to buy cameras. [If so, I imagine that 
the board of directors would wonder whether 
6 years in Washington had not impaired the 
judgment of their one-time treasurer. 

The hot breath of the. coming election 
should not prompt aid-to-education legisla 
tion to be rushed through in these dog days 
at the end of the session. ; 

The bills before both Senate and House 
(which differ little except in amount) arés 
hodgepodge of assorted items gathered to- 
gether by the Folsom Department to do 
something about education because of the 
sputnik scare. Congressional semantics des- 
ignates such legislation with the term “om- 
nibus.” This would be a base indictment of 
a useful and practical mode of transporta- 
tion. A far more descriptive term in this 
instance would be “moving van,” which 
brings to mind a conglomerate assortment of 
bedsprings, mattresses, chairs, bureaus, 
kitchen stoves, and washboards inside, and 
tricycles, scooters, cribs, and skis stacked on 
behind. Indeed, the figure of speech is not 
inappropriate, for these, too, are “aid” to 
keep youngsters from worrying about the 
serious business of schooling. Ki 

The House bill, for example, provides for 
scholarship loans, laboratory trappings, #- 
dio-visual materials, foreign language 
stitutes, institutes to discuss scientific test 
ing of students and statistical Ty pow ’ 


these under the guise of.s wholly SHE a 
“National Defense Education —— . 
ably, this is to make the conglomeration * — 
matter of great urgency. Lea ae 
_ But most of this has no possible 
the cold war. The scholarships 
are available to all, 
for 
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t to be noted that title VII of the 
pill, to give $84 million for testing, is added 
despite the fact that the United States Office 
of Education as well as many sound educators 
have testified that there is still great con- 
fusion as to what aptitude test is a valid 
means of measurement. Until someone has 
worked out a valid testing method, it would 
seem somewhat absurd to subsidize on a large 
seale the doubtful tests already in existence. 
All we know is that the commonsense of a 
teacher and old Dr. Trial-and-Error are 
the most valid means we have. They ought 
to do until the States and local communities 
and foundations have gotten the bugs out of 
current efforts toward scientific testing. 
Finally, there is good evidence, including 
the opinion of the Association of American 
Colleges, that our colleges already have ade- 
quate means for scholarships and loans. The 
sudden plunge oi the great sums proposed to 
be provided by the Federal Government 
would tend to discourage private givers. 
Moreover, on the general subject of Federal 
aid, there is the irrefutable consideration 
that aid means ultimate control. This sort 
of bill would put the Federal bureaucracy 
deeply into the business of education. 





Liberian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF -REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to me to insert in my remarks a 
poem read at the celebration of the 111th 
anniversary of Liberia’s Independence, 


Liberian Embassy, July 26, 1958. 


The land whose birth we mark today 
Was founded, by the grace of heaven, 
An ocean's frowning width away, 
Par back in 1847. 


By exiles from this western shore 
Who sought to recreate elsewhere 

A freedom which they loved the more 
Because its joys they could not share. 


No hate of potentate or pope 
Impelled them, but this simple theme: 
To fan to flame the guttering hope 
And build again the broken dream. 


And on a distant, alien coast, 


the sundering leagues of foam, 
All they had learned to cherish most, 
All that reminded them of home, 


~ They planted in responsive soil 


And, tending it from hour to hour, 
In breathless peril, grinding toil, 


Brought this frail seed to wholesome 
flower, 


Ghosts of our gallant pioneers, 
* gone but never out of mind, 
© greet you, through the mist of years, 
in the land you left behind, 
See how secure the bonds have grown 
That your wide-wandering voyage spun 
both the homes you called your own, 
home you lost, the home you won. 
So that, in 1958 


friendship tried and proven true, 
We meet today to celebrate . 


The old republic and the new. 
Nearer to that united 


will seek, with heart and soul, 
Freedom and peace o'er all the earth. 
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Minnesota Judge Pleads for Continuation 
of National Guard at Full Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OFr MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fine letters I have received on the 
need and value of the National Guard 
in our country comes from a judge in 
the probate and juvenile courts of Jack- 
son County, Minn. The correspondent, 
Judge William G. Kreger, is also a colo- 
nel, Infantry, Minnesota, Army Reserve 
National Guard. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his excellent statement 
on behalf of retaining the National 
Guard at full and necessary strength: 

PROBATE AND JUVENILE Courts, 
Jackson, Minn., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. KNUTSON: Many of us citizen 
soldiers have watched, not only with interest 
but with sincere concern, the development 
of Department of Defense plans affecting the 
reorganization of the Army National Guard. 
These plans affect the structural strength 
of the footings upon which the foundation 
of this Nation is poured. 

Time precludes a detailed development of 
the historical background of the National 
Guard of the United States. Suffice it to 
say, however, that we had first a Militia, 
then an Army, and then a Nation. It is a 
child of the Constitution of the United 
States. Its paternity is acknowledged in 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution. 
Therein its “care, custody, and control,” so 
to speak, is given to the Congress. This 
for the purpose of upholding the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated in the preamble to our 
Constitution, viz, “insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, and 
secure (hold and protect) the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

For some years past various procedures 
and means have been proposed which would 
adversely affect this bulwark of our national 
defense. Some to the point of almost being 
a process of emasculation. 

The troop basis allotment for the Minne- 
sota Army National Guard, as proposed by 
the Department of Defense, is neither fair 
nor proper. 

There are 66 communities in Minnesota 
which have armories. Some of these ar- 
mories the multiple-unit armories. We 
currently have 107 units in the State. The 
reorganization proposed would: give us a 
total of 80 units. The new strength would 
be about 7,000, a cut of almost 2,000 men. 

The troop allotment proposed for our in- 
fantry division is short two battle groups. 
In lieu of the two battle groups we are given 
a separate signal battalion which would not 
be feasible for us to maintain because of the 
high percentage of technical personnel neces- 
sary for it. This is the type of emasculation 
I speak of. Destroying the unit integrity of 
a fighting division by pulling out two battle 
groups and replacing them with an infeasible 
unit to maintain. 

You can readily appreciate how very near 
impossible it would be for Minnesota, or any 
other State, to meet such requirements. In- 
stead of the reorganization requirements and 
troop basis allotments being practical and 
simple they are just the opposite. This 
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apparently has not been invited to your 
attention by the Department of Defense. 

The following is respectfully submitted 
for your consideration in obtaining fair and 
workable troop basis allotments for your 
National Guard: 

1. Maintain 400,000 strength, as prorated 
by the National Guard Bureau of the States, 
Territories, District of Columbia, and Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico on June 30, 1958. 

2. Retain State headquarters and head- 
quarters detachments at present strengths. 

3. Retain 27 fully organized pentomic-type 
divisions at approximately 65 percent of 
tables of organization and equipment. 

4. Maintain antiaircraft onsite units at 84 
percent of tables of organization and equip- 
ment. 

5. Maintain and concert existing nondi- 
visional units and obtain additional non- 
divisional units to absorb the remaining 
strength. These units to be of the type re- 
quired by the Army and to be maintained 
by 65 percent of tables of organization and 
equipment. 

6. All of the foregoing to be accomplished 
with the approval of the Governor of each 
State concerned, 

I should like to add that it is my privilege 
and honor to command the 135th Infantry 
Regiment, of Minnesota’s 47th (Viking) Di- 
vision. I first enlisted in this regiment in 
1924, rising through the ranks and serving 9 
years during World War II and Korea. 

Many of the members of the Minnesota 
National Guard are sons and grandsons of 
former members. In Stillwater, Minn., one 
of our company commanders is the fourth 
generation of one family to serve as com- 
manding officer. We must not subject the 
will of the citizen-soldier to serve to the 
type of dissolution proposed. 

Minnesota has the unique distinction of 
having twice tendered volunteer Militia or 
National Guard regiments for service in. war. 
Both times, Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars, they were thé first volunteer regiments 
of the United States Army. It is the regi- 
ment I command. 

I have faith in the American militia man. 
He costs less to maintain and produces more, 
because of his inherent qualities of citizen- 
ship, than his professional counterparts. In 
addition he is locally available within the 
State for any type of service. 

Respectfully, 
Wm. G. KREGER, 
Colonel, Infantry, Minnesota, Army 
Reserve National Guard, 





The Veterans Hospital Radio-Guild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Members of 
Congress, and heads of veterans’ organi- 
zations have on numerous occasions con- 
gratulated the Veterans Hospital Radio 
Guild on its work over the past 10 years 
among hospitalized servicemen. This 
national nonprofit organization sends 
its representatives—actors, writers, pro- 
ducers, musicians and technicians—into 
veterans’ hospitals all over the United 
States as a voluntary service. The hos- 
pitalized veterans are trained by the 
VHRG professionals to produce and per- 
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form in their own radio programs which 
are broadcast over their hospital bedside 
networks. Group participation in VARG 
activities has helped many veterans to 
want to get well, and thus to be started 
along the road to recovery and normal 
living. 

The latest such tribute to the valiant 
work of this volunteer arm of the enter- 
tainment industry comes from Richard 
L. Roudebush, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, whose na- 
tional headquarters are in Kansas City, 
Mo. I am happy to join the VFW in 
their commendation of the splendid 
work the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild 
is doing, and to include below the letter 
of commendation which Mr. Roudebush 
has written to Alex Kramer, president 
of the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild, 
on behalf of the 1,300,000 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 15, 1958. 
Mr. ALEX KRAMER, 
President, Veterans Hospital 
Guild, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Kramer: There have been many 
remarkable rehabilitation programs insti- 
tuted throughout the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration since the end of World War II, but 
I can think of none that can exhibit a 
greater record of achievement than the pro- 
gram of the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild. 
On this, your 10th anniversary, it gives me 
great pleasure to extend the heartfelt 
thanks and congratulations of the 1,300,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for a job well-done. 

Unlike so many rehabilitation programs 
which were started during and immediately 
following World War II, you have not 
fallen along the wayside. It has distressed 
me in recent years to note that, more and 
more, the volunteer VA programs are slowly 
slipping out of existence. For that reason, 
I am especially gratified to note your con- 
tinued interest and continued enthusiasm 
for those men who are still paying the price 
of war. 

I honestly believe that your 10th anniver- 
sary publication will gain you increased 
support so that your activities can be ex- 
tended to all VA facilities. I feel confident 
that the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild will 
have the full cooperation of V. F. W. Posts 
wherever they might be. The V. H. R. G. is 
performing a real service, please keep up 
your good work. 

My best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp L. ROUDEBUSH, 
Commander in Chief. 


Radio 





Republic of Liberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, these 
are days of tensions across the world— 
days when misunderstanding and sus- 
picion becloud the sun of friendship. It 
used to be that one took friendliness for 
granted. Alas, that these days are over. 
So it is a particularly happy experience 
to find that our effort to-answer the 
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call of a small country in the Near East 
in her moment of need has been under- 
stood and welcomed by another small 
country in Africa. At a time when the 
United States is none too well fortified 
with support from other nations in de- 
fending its policy in this greatly dis- 
turbed area, the rather courageous inter- 
vention of the President of Liberia, Dr. 
Tubman, deserves more attention than 
has been accorded it in the press. 

This support is doubly significant com- 
ing as it does from a small nation in a 
position to appreciate both Lebanese 
fears and American motives. 

On July 26, in addressing the Liberian 
people during their independence day 
celebration, President Tubman said: 

The Liberian Government regrets the con- 
ditions and circumstances in the Middle 
East which made it necessary for the United 
States Government, in the interest of peace 
and stability, to have landed United States 
troops in Lebanon upon the request of 
Lebanon and in support of the sovereign- 
ty of that country. But we sympathize with 
this action since it seeks to assure the pro- 
tection of smaller nations, and we note with 
a great degree of gratification that no acts 
of violence or depredation have been. perpe- 
trated by these troops. While there may 
be great risks involved, yet the greater dan- 
gers which may have developed appear in 
our opinion to justify the risks. 

All ‘nations should firmly resolve to lend 
their strongest efforts toward finding a solu- 
tion to the complicated and tense world con- 
dition and not pursue a course of conduct 
for purposes of expediency for national or 
self-aggrandizement, thereby resulting in 
greater and additional complications. We, 
the nations of Africa, should strive to ad- 
here to this principle. 

The Liberian Government feels that the 
United Nations should as soon possible re- 
place both American and British troops in 
Lebanon and Jordan, the reason being 
that the Liberian Government maintains 
that it is the duty and obligation of the 
United Nations to protect the sovereignty 
and integrity of all nations against direct 
or indirect aggression and subversive in- 
trigues that tend to create coups d’etat. 


It is good to know that there is this 
strong bond of understanding between 
Liberia and the United States. 





Medical Rehabilitation—A New Specialty 
of Medicine for Helping Injured People 
To Become Self-Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, medical 
rehabilitation is a new and significant 
specialty of medicine. There is a wide- 
spread lack of knowledge about the 
availability and effectiveness of this im- 
portant branch of medical treatment. 
Therefore, I offer an explanation of its 
great possibilities which was given to me 
aa Dr. Frederick Ziman, of New York 

y. 5 : 

Dr. Ziman is a distinguished medical 
practitioner who specializes in rehabili- 
Aation medicine. 


Dr. Ziman’s communication follows: 
Avcu 
The Honorable Lupwic orl, ee 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: The purposes of this 
cation are to explain to you what is mesai 
by medical rehabilitation, what can be 
with this new specialty ef medicine, and to 
point out the necessity for a centralized op. 
ganization for medical rehabilitation for 
those of New York City’s employees who be- 
come injured or disabled. I select New York 
City solely for purposes of illustration, for 
our city under Mayor Wagner's 
has evidenced substantial awareness of the 
need for medical rehabilitation. New York 
City employs over 250,000 people. This in. 
cludeS not only the members of the uni. 
formed forces—the fire, police, and sani. 
tation departments, but the school 
transit workers, hospital workers, and all 
the other civil-service employees, adminis. 
trative as well as clerical. New York 
is a self-insured employer under the work- 
men’s compensation laws. This is admin. 
istered by the workmen's compensation de- 
partment of the corporation counsel's office. 
Our city spends a great deal of time and 
money choosing and training its employees, 
The complete rehabilitation of the 
and otherwise handicapped members of this 
work force, therefore, is an important con- 
sideration for all of us, as citizens. The 
example set by some of the big insurance 


companies in their work with medical reha- | 


bilitation should be studied and followed by 
the city of New York. 

Because of the tremendous strides made in 
modern medicine and surgery the lives of 
many people with severe injuries have been 
saved, but many have been left with perma- 
nent physical disabilities. It is not enough 
to preserve these lives. Having saved lives, 
it becomes necessary for the medical pro- 
fession, with the help of the rest of society, 
to give these individuals the opportunity 
to become self-sufficient again, to become 
independent, to assume their responsibilities 
so that they may be able to discharge their 
duties in a capable manner. It is also ob- 
vious that for the disabled wage earner of 
a family, if a complete medical program, 
which includes rehabilitation, is not utilized, 
and if the various services and agencies de- 
signed for such tasks are not called upon, 
the effect of this neglect becomes far-reach- 
ing. It goes beyond the individual and 
beyond his family. The taxpayer pays @ 
tremendous cost, for these disabled and their 
families inevitably become public welfare 
cases. 

Mr. Congressman, it is not enough to talk 
of rehabilitation in terms of saving money, 
of time, and of increased efficiency, although 


is 
much 


getting skilled, capable people back to thelr 
trained, 


jobs, for which they have been 
a practical aim. There is something 


more important than all this—savings in 


terms of human misery, of frustration, of 
destitution. It is impossible, unless one 
has been in that position himself to fully 
realize the frustrations and to know 
the handicapped person goes through, who 
wants to become self-sufficient, but cannot 
get work. The costs in human are 
greater than all the cost to the taxpayer = 
terms of dollars and cents. There is 8 cost 
to society—the miserable, broken-up homes. 
Thus, the physical disability is com 
pounded right down through the family a 
the rest of our social structure. It has De 
proven that many of the disabled can} 
helped by medical rehabilitation. ram 





















human being, able to take @ 
themselves and their families. It @ 
tragedy of our civilization that having ® 
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lives we deny livelihoods. It seems easier 
to leave the crippled as beggars than to get 
them up from the depths of despair, help- 

and uselessness. Medical rehabili- 
tation could prevent a lot of these far-reach- 
ing effects. The specialist in medical re- 
habilitation is trained to know that he is 
not through with the care of his patient 
until that patient is gainfully employed, 
within the limits of his disability. 

Our mayor, Robert F. Wagner, in an execu- 
tive order on March 6, 1958, to all city agen- 
cies, said, “Such employees who have been 
handicapped through illness or injury and 
have received adequate rehabilitation care 
and training, and have been declared em- 
ployable and who are competent to perform 
the duties of their positions should be re-. 
stored to their regular duties or other duties 

priate to the titles they hold. Within 
limits fixed by existing law and civil service 
rules where an employee cannot perform 
the duties of his title he should be given 
every opportunity for transfer to a position 
with duties which he is able to perform. 
Such policy is in line with the most pro- 
gressive thinking in industry and govern- 
ment as evidenced by the expression of pub- 
lie policy in section 25B of the Civil Service 
Board, which encourages the hiring of phys- 
ically-handicapped applicants to civil service 
positions where they are competent to per- 
form their required duties. 3 

“The policy has proved beneficial to the 
employee whose usefulness is continued 
thereby, to the agency which will have ex- 
perienced persons assigned to duties which 
they are physically able to perform, and to 
the public generally.” 

This is an example not only for other 
municipalities and State governments but 
for all other employers to follow. The ex- 
cuse offered by employers for not hiring 
handicapped workers is that there is in- 
creased liability. Statistics and the carriers 
themselves belie this. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
cases of successfully rehabilitated handicap- 
ped and numerous sets of statistics that 
prove that amazing results can be achieved 
with complete medical rehabilitation. To 
quote some of the authorities, quoting from 
Sommers and Sommers from the Council 
Clearing House in Rehabilitation ahd 
Workmen’s Compensation, Chicago, 1954, 
pages 78, 79: “Both local and Federal Gov- 
ernments received a profit on rehabilitation 
moneys expended, in the form of reduced 
Welfare payment and new tax revenues.” 
While all authorities on the workmen’s com- 


_Pensation are agreed that an important goal 


in the rehabilitation of the injured worker 
is to return him to productivity, Dr. Alex- 
ander P. Aitken, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of industrial relations of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 167, 205, 
206, said: “True rehabilitation of the injured 
Worker * * * is virtually nonexistent under 
nm Present workmen’s compensation sys- 


There are several important reasons for 
= lack of medical rehabilitation for the 
ig employee. In our own city and 

te some of the fault lies with my own 

on; doctors that handle industrial 

a either are not fully aware of the possi- 

ities, or they do not have the facilities 

available > rehabilitation. To quote Dr. 
er P. Aitken again: “ t 

of prolonged disabilities are des atti es 

errors in diagnosis or to inadequate and in- 

t treatment, or to both. True re- 

tion can begin only when such errors 

diagnosis and treatment have been cor- 


Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical director 
aan York Workmen's culaponmbine 
fet ar on » “Because of its newness and 

knowledge of possible results, reha- 


4 
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bilitation is still not being used in as fully 
effective a manner as it should be. Just as 
40 years ago when modern surgery first 
started its first strides, many physicians con- 
tinued to treat cases of appendicitis by 
medical means rather than calling in a sur- 
geon, today many physicians are treating se- 
vere disabilities with outmoded methods and 
not calling in the specialist in rehabilita- 
tion.” This was from the National Confer- 
ence on Workmen’s Compensation and Re- 
habilitation Proceedings, 1950, United States 
Bureau on Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 
122, page 52. “Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled is assuming more important aspects as 
time goes on. In Dr. Howard A. Rusk’s 
words, “If we do not do something about 
providing more opportunity for the disabled 
to be trained and to take their place in our 
economy, and the same for the chronically 
ill, by 1980 for every able-bodied worker in 
the labor force there will be one in this 
category on each laborer’s back.” 

There are several insurance carriers that 
have done very important work in rehabili- 
tation. The New York State Insurance 
Fund is one of the most important. In its 
Statistical Summary of Rehabilitation Ac- 
tivities for 1957, there are several very illum- 
inating and very heartening facts. A special 
department has ben set up devoted to re- 
habilitation. With careful followup of cases 
and educational programs for its claims ex- 
aminers, long drawn out cases are brought 
up early and frequently for review. The re- 
sult is that where this is indicated there are 
earlier referrals for physical medicine and 
rehabilitation. This introduces another fact 
that has become increasingly important—un- 
less rehabilitation is started early the pos- 
sibility of getting full rehabilitation is poor. 

Quoting from this same report: “Our ex- 
perience clearly demonstrates that carrier 
savings are not achieved at the claimant’s ex- 
pense; carriers and claimants are not oppos- 
ing camps. A successful rehabilitation pro- 
gram primarily benefits the claimant and his 
dependents. The secondary savings that ac- 
cure to the employer and carrier ultimately 
also go to the claimant’s benefit. The em- 
ployer’s savings are passed along to the con- 
sumer through a reduction in cost. This 
when compiled with the claimant’s earlier re- 
turn to useful productivity and his increased 
buying power-contribute to the social and 
economic betterment of his community.” 
For the actual dollars and cents savings I 
should like to quote from their table on in- 
curred cost estimates: Before rehabilitation 
$875,185; after rehabilitation $606,395; the 
net reduction in incurred cost estimates was 
$268,790. In other words, the fund’s re- 
serves were reduced by this tremendous 
amount and this meant a large saving that 
was passed on right down the line. 

In the Moreland Commission's Report of 
January 28, 1957, to Gov. Averell Harriman, 
Commissioner Joseph M. Callahan states: 
“A more positive approach to the field (medi- 
cal rehabilitation) which is the means not 
only of lowering compensation costs but also 
of converting injured workers from welfare 
recipients to productive, wage earning, tax- 
paying individuals, will, therefore, be bene- 
ficial to employers, employees, and the com- 
munity. s 

“Statistics comparing costs with results 
dramatieally demonstrate that rehabilitation 
affords the greatest single opportunity to im- 
prove the workmen’s compensation system. 
Thus, the State insurance fund was able to 
cut its compensation costs by more than 
$170,000, following the rehabilitation of 40 
handicapped persons” (the U. S. Department 
of Labor Bulletin, No. 180, 1954, p. 40), and 
the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
im its 1952 report, states it was able to re- 
habilitate 1,017 at a cost of $197,000, 
to an extent s ient to increase their total 
income from $433,000 to $2,336,000. Of the 
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66,273 persons undergoing rehabilitation in 
fiscal 1955, through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, 13,000 of them had 
been receiving welfare assistance totaling 


. $11,100,000. Their estimated total wages 


increased from $17 million to $119 million, 
while the total and nonrecurring cost of re- 
habilitation was only $9,200,000. Nor is the 
process limited to a small number of indi- 
viduals or a few types of cases. Dr. Howard 
Rusk, director of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center, indicates 
that 90 percent of the back cases, caught 
early enough for effective work, were back on 
the job in 6 weeks * * * and that 90 percent 
of all handicapped persons can be trained to 
do some useful work.” 

Again quoting from the same report: “‘Re- 
habilitation cannot be considered as a last 
resort measure. All competent authorities 
agree that the first 60 days after injury are 
the most important. During this period the 
handicapped must be appraised and the 
medical and psychological phases of therapy 
begun. If not, neuroses and regressive, hos- 
tile, and depressive attitudes may develop, 
and these can make belated treatment use- 
less. Further, mere ameliorative treatment 
without a definitive rehabilitation result in 
mind can become overtredtment and can 
also lead the patient to think that he is 
unfit for further work. On the other hand, 
early referral gives the worker the reassur- 
ance concerning his economic future and is 
more likely to produce the necessary atti- 
tude of cooperation on his part.” 

Mr. Congressman, our city’s workers, as do 
all persons, need a rehabilitation program. 
This should operate under the corporation 
counsel. A well administered rehabilitation 


program will result in a profit in dollars and 


cents to the city and its taxpayers, and a 
profit in terms of increased human satisfac- 
tion and happiness to the injured and dis- 
abled. Whatever we do in this great city of 
ours is watched eagerly by the rest of the 
country and the rest of the world. The re- 
sults we get, and I am sure we will get good 
results, will encourage others to follow our 
pattern. Our efforts to benefit mankind will 
be magnified many times. 
Very respectfully, 
FREDERICK ZIMAN, M. D. 





Address Delivered by Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, the Adjutant General of 
Pennsylvania, Before the Tatra Club, 
at Kingston, Pa., July 24, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am more 
than happy to place in the Recorp of 
Congress a great speech made by a great 
American diplomat and soldier, the dis- 
tinguished Adjutant General of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maj. Gen. H. J. (Tony) Drexel 
Biddle, delivered at the annual dinner 
of the Tatra Club of Luzerne County, Pa., 
John Cresko, president, an organization 
of leading citizens of Slavonic, Lithuan- 
ian, and Magyar ancestry at which time 
I had the high honor and great privilege 
of presenting my dear friend Lenard 
Biddle to the gathering: 
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Appress De.ivergp By Mas. Gen. A. J. 
DREXEL BIDDLE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE TATRA CLUB, 
aT KINGSTON, Pa., Jury 24, 1958 


Mr. John Oresko, president of Tatra Club, 
I deeply appreciate the warm welcome s0 
graciously accorded me by Congressman 
FLoop. I greet his heartening message with 
a sense of humble satisfaction—and doubly 
so since it comes from a distinguished 
American, for whom I have an abiding ad- 
miration, affection, and esteem. Indeed, I 
have the greatest respect for his under- 
standing and his sustained interest in the 
importance of realistically relating our Na- 
tion’s military capabilities to our commit- 
ments, as well as to our own political, eco- 
nomic, psychological as well as military ob- 
jectives—this, in addition to his devout and 
fruitful efforts to advance the interests of 
the community. 

It’s not surprising that free world atten- 
tion has centered upon Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev’s announced willingness to at- 
tend a meeting, under certain conditions, 
within the framework of the U. N. Security 
Council. 

The pace of events leading up to this 
development has been so swift that it might 
be useful to remind ourselves that on July 
18, only 3 days after our landing of troops 
in Lebanon, in response to the Lebanon Gov- 
ernment’s call for assistance, the Soviet dele- 
gation, sitting in the U. N. Security Council, 
vetoed 2 resolutions: 1 offered by the United 
States to replace our forces in Lebanon by 
a U.N. security force; another proposeed by 
Japan calling for a strengthened U. N. ob- 
servation team. We may further recall that 
the following day, July 19, Khrushchev 
urged a heads-of-government meeting in 
Geneva, but so timed as to prectude the care- 
ful preparation necessary for some measure 
of assurance of accord. It was clear that, 
by attempting to exploit the current wave of 
free world anxiety over Middle East devel- 
opments, Khrushchev hoped to accomplish, 
in short order, what he had been doggedly 
striving to attain during the past 8 months 
of diplomatic maneuvering; namely, an un- 
prepared summit conference. 

In response, President Eisenhower pro- 
posed that the conference take place within 
the framework of the U. N. Security Council. 
And it was on the 23d that Khrushchev 
dispatched his acceptance, under certain 
conditions. These are that the U. N. accept 
Arab and Indian representation, and that 
the meeting take place on July 28, only 5 
days distant—hardly time for proper prepa- 
ration. Moreover, the fact that Khrushchev 
left open the question as to what would 
be discussed, strongly suggests that he seeks 
epportunity not to work out any construc- 
tive solution, but to charge the United States 
with aggression in Lebanon, Britain with 
aggression in Jordan, and perhaps to ha- 
rangue western policy ail along the line. 
For, he’s already been loud in erroneous 
arraignment of our two countries on this 
score. Yet, when his U. N. delegation had 
opportunity to support resolutions which 
would have made way for the withdrawal 
of our troops, it vetoed them. If it were 
a peaceful solution of the Middle East prob- 
lems that Khrushchev were seeking, his 
delegation would have supported either the 
United States resolution for a U. N. security 
force to replace our troops, or the Japanese 
resolution to augment the U. N. observation 
team. So, it’s a strange spectacle of the 
old hands at the boring-from-within tech- 
nique with its current practice of employing 
assassins in civilian clothes, as well as the 
threat of the use of soldiers in uniform— 
posing as advocates of noninterference. It’s 
obviously because our action serves as a 
roadblock across Nasser’s path of undercover 
aggression that Moscow and Cairo are trying 
to paint it as interference in Lebanon’s 
internal affairs. 
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Certainly, if any solution is to be found 
for Middle East troubles, the scope of the 
discussions would have to include not just 
part but the whole area, and—very impor- 
tantly—the underlying causes; for example, 
for Lebanon's and Jordan’s respective calls 
for assistance against underground aggres- 
sion. And, what this would boil down to 
would be an unmasking of Soviet-supported 
Nasser imperialism as the menace to the 
independence of the several states in the 
general area. 

Maybe there’s some significance in Khru- 
shchev’s having omitted the inclusion of 
Israeli representation when he cited his con- 
ditions for attending the contemplated meet- 
ing—maybe not. But one thing is clear: 
any conference dealing with the shape of 
things in the general area of the Middle East 
would be meaningless without the participa- 
tion of Israel. 

At any rate, it would be for the Security 
Council, not Khrushchey,; to determine the 
timing, the composition, and the rules of 
procedure governing the conference. 

And, I am confident that within the next 
24 hours President Eisenhower will have 
placed the whole matter in its proper per- 
spective. 

Should the meeting take place, {t would 
be our prayerful hope that it might lead at 
least to a lessening of tensions in the Middle 
East. And, we may be sure, there would 
be no lack of readiness on our part for an 
honorable accommodation of differences. 

Before giving way to these fond hopes, 
however, let us consider a few stark facts. 

As I read the developments, Khrushchev 
had become dissatisfied with the pace at 
which Nasser, his man on the other end of 
the telephone, was advancing Khrushchev’s 
program for gaining control of the Middle 
East. So he called upon Nasser to accelerate 
his pace from a walk to a gallop. 

This, then, brought on the trouble in Leb- 
anon and Iraq. Under Nasser’s orders, a 
group of outsiders dressed up as insiders 
and, claiming to be Lebanese rebels, strove 
to effect the removal of. the pro-Western 
chief of state from office. 

While our attention was focused upon this 
shameful spectacle, the scene was being pre- 
pared for the assassination of King Faisal of 
Iraq and a number of pro-Western leaders. 

Now, what’s behind all this? A plan of 
vast bearing—and it’s this: to swiftly gain 
control over the Arab States—thereupon to 
effect the nationalization of their respective 
sources of oil, and the pipelines that pass 
through their lands; this with a view to 
their conditioning continued oil supply to 
Western Europe upon the latter’s withdrawal 
from NATO, and its denying the United 
States further use of its presently leased 
overseas bases. This would be accompanied 
by a closing of the Suez Canal. 

The plan envisages gaining a throttle hold 
over Western Europe whose economy has, 
since World War II, become largely de- 
pendent upon Mideast oil. A longer range 
objective is thus to isolate the United States 
from its allies and important sources of 
raw materials. 

So—had the United States stood by with 
hands in pocket, and not lent assistance to 
Lebanon, and had the British not aided 
Jordan, it would have been but a matter 
of time before these two countries would 
have fallen victims of the machinations of 
the combined Red and Nasser imperialism. 

President Eisenhower’s decision to land 
our Marines was both intelligent and cour- 
ageous—and it was consonant with the au- 
thority invested in him by the Congress, as 
well as with the principles contained in the 
U. N. Charter. 

These things, Khrushchev obviously knows. 
Yet, what he seeks is a hastily convened 
summit conference which might provide 
him with a sounding board for further de- 
nunciations, mainly of the United States. 





Any such spectacle could hardly leag to 
more than a facemaking, name-calling eon. 
test—what with Khrushchey falsely accusing 

, and with our exposing—but with justi- 
fication—the Soviet record of subversion and 


coercion, broken promises, and abrogated | 


accords. 

But Khrushchev would be apt to loge his 
enthusiasm and to back away from his de. 
clared sense of urgency for the m 
he were to find that instead of the 
summoned, hence unprepared, 
gathering he had been envisaging as De 
portunity to further aan o fo action i 


Lebanon, full opportunity would be granted * 


all concerned in an orderly and adequately 
prepared conference within the Security 
Council. 


Yes, this is a possibility for which it would 


be well to allow. 

Then, too, there’s another Possibility that 
should not be excluded: some di 
activity while our attention is focused on 
the Middle East—perhaps in the form of 
some Soviet-perpetrated trouble in Indo. 
nesia, Indochina, or Korea. But I also have 
in mind that just as the eventual liquids. 
tion of Israel, with Soviet blessings, is held 
out as bait to the Arab States by Moscow, so 
the capture of Formosa, with Soviet bless. 


ings, is held out as bait to Communist © 


China. 
You see, it’s been a long time now that 
Khrushchev has been maneuvering to have 
himself included as-a major consultant cons 
cerning Mideast problems. Should he come 
to feel that it was his fomentation of real 
trouble that enabled him to muscle his way, 
and that of his designees, into the 
councils concerned with the problems of 
Middle East, he might conceivably resort to 
similar methods in the Pacific area, in the 
hope of attaining the long-sought inclu- 
sion of Red China’s representation in the 
councils dealing with Pacific problems, It 
is my belief that, in dealing with the leaders 
of despotism, it is wise to prepare for the 
worst, in order not to be caught off balance, 

Now, to.return to the issue of a summit 
conference. From the outset, President 
Eisenhower has made it clear that we are 
open to any carefully prepared, hence meas- 
urably promising, top-level conference. 
Meanwhile, however, events have borne out 
his wisdom in Having rejected Khrushehey’s 
previous attempts over the past 8 months to 
rush us headlong into an unprepared meét- 
ing. 

At the same time, there are those who 
continue to encourage the thought that the 
Kremlin is seeking a fresh approach to dis- 
armament and _ coexistence. I wonder 
whether they might not have forgotten some 
things and overlooked others. Part of their 
argument is that the Kremlin would wel 
come, just as would we, relief from the 
heavy burden of military costs. Well, maybe 
so, at some presently unforeseeable time, but 
not until the Soviets might have 
world preeminence through the threat of 
their excessive armed strength, or 
its use in battle. Besides, the effect of 
tary expenditures upon the economy and 
psychology of the people of Soviet R' 
not the same as in our country. The que 
tion of bettering the standard of living of 
the individual in our free country is not® 
matter of similar importance in the 
police state, where the individual is 
another number. And, whereas our 
economy is tied to gold, the Soviet ; 
as in the case of that of the former B® 
regime, is an economy of totalitarian despo® 
ism, which is, in effect, tied on to the 
of labor, which, with a gun in its 
steps up its production, or else. 

I’m sure some of us will recall 1 
doubt well meaning, yet 5 
mate from western sources in the years 
ing up to World War II, to the 
Hitler’s economy, and, among other @& 
his comparatively low steel production W 
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permit him to make war. Yet, he was 
” 80 Se capictt what steel production he 
had at bis disposal, and so to harness la- 
pack to his military requirement, as 
to cause the world a pack of trouble. These 
some of the things that seem to 

forgotten. 

er ams shother angle: again, as in the 
leading up to, and including 1939, an 

-hungry totalitarian goverfiment 
rules in @ powerful military country. In- 
stead of Hitler—this time it’s the unscrupu- 
jous Khrushchev, who seems to have taken 
many a leaf from Mein Kampf, and, what 
is even worse, Kremlinized their content. 
Hitler used.to talk as Khrushchev does now. 
He would proclaim his desires for peace and 
wishes to avoid war. . It was not until 
1937 that Hitler’s despotic actions prompted 
Britain and France to conclude that they 
could not hope to endure in a Europe dom- 
inated by Hitler. Meanwhile, however, all 


$35 


i 


‘ actions in the nature of appeasement, in- 


cluding the statement published following 
the Godesburg Conference between Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and Fuehrer Adolf Hit- 
ler, were proclaimed as “peace in our time.” 

In the mid and late thirties, Hitler had 
flaunted his tanks and his bombers in the 
faces of visiting foreigners. The 
of the show was, of course, to intimidate 
othe? countries into believing resistance 
would be useless. Consequently, safe- 
guarded by the fear generated by his vast 
armed strength, Hitler pocketed one coun- 
try after another—while others helplessly 
looked on, each with the prayerful hope that 
it might not, in turn, become the victim of 
Hitler’s expansionist intentions. 

It was at about that juncture that from 
ingenuous, timid, credulous and defeatist 
sources in Britain and France, and even in 
the United States, voices were.heard to pro- 
claim that “You can do business with Hit- 
ler.” Just as today, there is an audible re- 
fran that “You can negotiate with 
Khrushchev.” - 3 

Sure—maybe we can. But it would be 
only prudent, I think, that those of this 
school of thought not overlook the impor- 
tance of realistically evaluating the Com- 
munist doctrine and the mentality of those 
who direct the thoughts and actions of mili- 
tant communism. The answer is that ex- 
perience has shown, and documentary evi- 
dence has borne out that the Communist 
doctrine is one of irreconcilable, total, per- 
manent conflict between classes, and be- 
tween the capitalist and Marxist concepts. 

For the Communists, war is a continua- 
tion of policy and vice versa. The Soviets 
have but one combined command over po- 
litical, economic, psychological, and military 

. The product is a centralized, co- 

front. The war this combined 

command is directing is a war to the hilt. 

458 means to this end, “cold” war is only 
& part of the game. 

And I wonder how frequently we pause 
to realize that for some years now, this 
sometimes hot—sometimes cold war has been 
waged on free world territory—and what is 
more—that it continues to be waged on the 

of the free world. 


Tl, what we have been living through 

, can 
hardly, I think, be called peace. Tu go 
along with the idea that it’s in a state of 
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But, we may be sure that our Communist 
opponents do not share this view—for in 
their minds, the so-called cold war is merely 
a part of their deliberate total war to the 
bitter end. 

Even since the Communist tyranny went 
on the march, its operations have - been 
marked by grim determination to gain pow- 
er—and this, through proficiency in the 
study and exploitation of weakness of the 
potential victims of the Soviet’s expansionist 
Pp And it’s equally important not to 
overlook the mentality of those who direct 
the thoughts and actions of militant com- 
munism. - 

Today sees the world in a continued strug- 
gle between believers, regardless of faith, and 
those who would deny the soul and its rela- 
tion to God. It is to overrun and subdue 
mankind that the imperialist-minded oli- 
garchy in the Kremlin is exploiting this 
Godless faith. 

The conflict between atheist communism 
and religion may be summed up as a battle 
between hate and love, between egoism and 
social justice, between tyranny and freedom. 

Moscow’s most recent blast against religion 
is a charge that belief in God is a basis for 
superstition—that only the gullible believe 
in God. This indeed is further evidence that 
in the struggle for_men’s minds, commu- 
nism, as a totalitarian and materialistic phi- 
losophy, just cannot tolerate competition 
with spiritual force. 

Now it’s my conviction that, tied in very 
closely with the belief in God, is the honor- 
ing of solemn undertakings between men of 
good will. It follows, then, that we could 
hardly look to the Godless to fulfill their en- 
gagements—unless, of course, there were es- 
tablished the necessary systems of inspec- 
tion and control, and unless we possessed 
the will and the military capability to back 
up these systems. j 

Then, too, ours was a hard experience in 
dealing with Stalin. How, therefore, should 
we expect to fare any better with his sur- 
vivors, whose chief claim to significance, at 
the time they took over, was, in effect, to 
turn “state’s evidence” against their former 
partners in misdeeds against God and hu- 
manity. 

The realistic answer is that moral suasion 
has no impact upon the unscrupulous—that 
the only deterrent is atrength, which entails 
armed force, and the will as well as the 
capability to use it, if need be. 

This, indeed, is essential in order to keep 
the confidence of our Allies, as well as to 
command the respect of our potential 
enemies. It is no less essential in order to 
back up our diplomats in their ofttimes 
delicate negotiations. 

In measuring the effectiveness of our 
diplomacy, in forwarding our foreign policy, 
we have only to evaluate the response of the 
free and noncommitted nations, to our es- 
tablished policies, under trying circum- 
stances. We may be sure that their re- 
actions to our policies, insofar as these 
concern their interests, mirrow a shrewd 
appraisal of our capabilities, and mood to 
back up these policies in a showdown. Any 
wavering, on their part, would refiect their 
lack of confidence. 

I saw a clear example of this in the years 
leading up to the outbreak of World War II. 
Anytime a country in Fastern or Central 
Europe failed to respond to Britain’s and 
France’s “Stop Hitler” policy, it meant that, 
in the realistic appraisal of that country, 
the major nations of Western Europe were 
not yet of the miood, or of the state of 
military preparedness to support their policy 
with the requisite effective punch. It fur- 
thermore indicated that that country doubt- 
ed whether, if it came to grips with Hitler, 
the West would consider it the cause for 
which Democracy should march. In short, 
all I had to do, to measure the state of 
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Western Europe’s preparedness, was to watch 
the reaction of the states in Eastern and 
Central Europe to Nazi pressure. 

And, this brings me to our own position. 

We have, as you know, military alliances 
with some 48 nations. 

It’s impossible to foresee when these omi- 
nous sight bills might be handed us for 
payment. And, it’s equally impossible to 
forecast the form or scope of performance 
these commitments might demand of us. 

One thing is certain: The growing tensions 
in several widely separated cirtical areas of 
the world point up the importance of real- 
istically relating our capabilities to our 
commitments, as well as to our own political, 
economic, psychological, and military ob- 
jectives. . 

If, then, in the course of weighing this 
question, the conclusion was reached that 
saturation in nuclear potential, on both 
sides, might lead to a greater likelihood of 
limited war, consideration would necessarily 
be given the capability of coping with more 
than one limited engagement at the same 
time—probably in widely separated and rela- 
tively inaccessible places. For the poten- 
tial enemy would be apt to try to stretch 
our capabilities to the maximum. 

Yet, even in event that such a conclusion 
were reached, our capability of fighting to- 
tal war with every weapon, would, never- 
theless, have to be in the wings. 

And—what’s more—it’s essential that we 
make it clear to all that we wouldn't hesi- 
tate to resort to our big weapons, if need 
be. For, as you know, the Soviets have a 
preponderance over the free world in con- 
ventional weapons. And, I have long at- 
tached great significance to the fact that, 
at the same time the Soviets have been 
hurrying to improve their nuclear poten- 
tial—they have also been modernizing and 
further strengthening their conventional 
forces. Moreover, we may count upon it 
that they are not undertaking this double 
burden just to gaze into the free world’s 
blue eyes. 

No doubt, their actions reflect some fairly 
subtle speculation. Already we’ve seen evi- 
dences of their efforts to rally world opinion 
behind a move to abolish nuclear weapons. 
This would, of course, remove an effective 
factor from the West’s war deterrent, and 
unblock the Soviet’s conventional forces 
presently checkmated by the nuclear stale- 
mate. It is these considerations that point 
up the importance of our military author- 
ities being afforded a broad selection of mili- 
tary means to deal effectively with the fiexi- 
bility of the Soviet military potential. 

It is well to bear in mind, moreover, that 
in pursuing its ends, Soviet strategy counts 
upon the free world peoples’ so wearying un- 
der the constant threat of war, that they 
will resort even to the false bargaining of 
appeasement. So, it is, that while con- 
stantly keeping alive the threat of war, Mos- 
cow announces from time to time its terms 
for the removal of the threat. 

In all likelihood, the men in the Kremlin 
might hope to achieve their diabolic pur- 
poses through something tantamount to sur- 
render, At the same time, we must remain 
on guard lest a fanatic, such as Khrushchev, 
might, if ever allowed to think he could do 
so, without risking his country’s suicide, re- 
sort to the force of arms. 

In waging the cause of freedom for the 
capture of men’s minds, we must be prepared 
to defend ourselves in the new forms of s0- 
called cold-war techniques, whether they be 
propaganda, psychological, or subversive at- 
tack. But these unconventional weapons 
will not be successful without the backing 
of armed power. Armed power is at the 
core of a nation’s protective shield. It may 
never be used, but we must have it up our 


‘sleeves. 
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In our tried and proven democracy, the 
role of armed power is not an end in itself— 
but rather, a recognizedly necessary means 
to several constructive ends; namely, to keep 
the peace—shaky as it is—and eventually to 
achieve an enduring peace, consonant with 
our indestructible faith in freedom under 
the guidance of God, 

Meanwhile, we should never overlook the 
fact, in our preoccupation with the troubles 
of the moment, that-our Nation has the re- 
sources, the technical skills, the scientific 
knowledge, the creative imagination, to get 
the essential job done—and that our people 
have proven themselves equal to every de- 
mand which has ever been placed upon 
them. 

Indeed, there are no challenges the future 
may hold in store for us, which we cannot 
master, provided, so long as the threat of 
militant communism remains, we will oppose 
it with energy, wisdom, and determination, 
I am confident our people will so decide. 





Unpaid Balance of Philippine War Dam- 
age Awards, Debt or Gift? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just read an article en- 
titled ‘““Unpaid Balance of Philippine War 
Damage Awards, Debt or Gift?” which I 
believe is most enlightening in view of 
our desire to help-the Philippines in their 
day of need and since a bill on the subject 
of Philippine war damage payments is 
now pending before us. The authors are 
two well-known lawyers, John A. O’Don- 
nell, formerly Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippine War Damage Commission, and Er- 
nest Schein, who was chief examiner of 
claims of this Commission. They have 
both been widely recognized for their 
familiarity and friendship with the Phil- 
ippines and their words are entitled to 
high respect. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include this 
article in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
UNPAID BALANCE OF PHILIPPINE War DAMAGE 

AwarpDs, Dest or Girt? 
(By John A. O’Donnell and Ernest Schein) 

Widespread attention drawn to efforts of 
the Republic of the Philippines to tap sources 
of additional United States economic aid has 
obscured what actually amounts to an asset 
of the Philippines long frozen due to failure 
of Congress to provide funds necessary to 
liquidation. The credit sists of the un- 
paid balance of awards mate by the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commission 
nearly a decade ago of more than $100 mil- 
lion which if released would have a substan- 
tial stabilizing effect on the Philippine 
economy. : 

It is true that the President of the Philip- 
pines during his recent state visit emphasized 
his purpose to obtain help which would not 
require immediate congressional action. Ac- 
cording to the communique made public 
after official talks in Washington, “The Ex- 


port-Import Bank informed the Philippine - 


Government that it will establish a new line 
of credit of $75 million for financing private 
and public development projects,” and the 
Development Loan Fund “would examine 
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specific projects submitted to it to determine 
whether they would merit * * * financing 
in an amount not to exceed $50 million.” 
Upon analysis it becomes clear that the 
Export-Import Bank only added to resources 
in existence which had not yet been com- 
pletely exhausted for the purpose of import- 
ing materials from the United States to 
maintain Philippine industrial projects on 
schedule. The amount which the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund financing, if approved, 
would require depends upon congressional 
action in the form of additional appropria- 
tions for this fund. 

President Garcia in a speech before the 
National Press Club of Washington on June 
19, 1958 mentioned claims among the avenues 
of potential financial assistance which he 
would explore, stating “we hope that at a 
propitious time a careful and definitive re- 
view shall be undertaken of a number of 
outstanding financial claims which the Phil- 
ippine Government has pressed in the past. 
The sums involved in these subsisting claims 
are rather substantial and if considered and 
granted in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and equal justice, would go a long way in 
strengthening our financial and economic 
position. Among these are our veterans’ 
claims and it is our confident hope that they 
can be met in a manner that is not piecemeal, 
but that a policy can be laid down that will 
decide once and forall this problem, the 
satisfactory solution of which is so vital to 
Philippine-American relations.” 

Presumably an undetermined volume of 
claims of almost infinite variety still un- 
recognized and undischarged by the Govern- 
ment and courts of the United States will 
require either legislation, judicial determina- 
tion, or the settlement of new policy by our 
executive agencies. These claims include not 
only those of veterans and their families but 
for procurement of money and supplies from 
Filipinos by the guerrilla forces, for com- 
pensation for property destroyed and reim- 
bursement for requisition and confiscation. 
Whatever the amount and whatever the 
category unpredictable complications lie in 
the path of disposition of these items. 

On the other hand, payment of the balance 
still owing upon the war damage awards 
made by the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission involves none of-the intricacies im- 
plicit in the presentation and procesing of 
other types of claims. The Commission, a 
legally. constituted body, has already exam- 
ined and finally approved claims for war loss 
and damage. Allowances up to $500 have 
been paid. Moreover, approximately %250 
million appropriated by Congress for the 
purpose has been paid upon the excess over 
$500 of larger claims. Remaining now are 
relatively simple procedures once Congress 
appropriates the funds necessary to discharge 
the unpaid balances. 

This article is- intended to throw light 
upon the whole Philippine war damage pic- 
ture which may be fading in the memories 
of our citizens and public officials. Bringing 
the subject into clearer focus may assist us 
in reaching an answer to the all-important 
question of whether the payment of the bal- 
ance of Philippine war awards con- 
stitutes an immediate obligation or is simply 
an act of grace dependent for execution 
upon discretion and political determination. 


I, EARLY PROPOSALS FOR COMPENSATION OF 
WORLD WAR II DAMAGES 


Congress became concerned very soon after 
the commencement of the war with the 
problem of compensating its victims. On 
March 27, 1942, Public Law 506 of the 77th 
Congress was enacted, authorizing and di- 
recting the War Damage Corporation, then 
in existence, to provide premium insurance 
effective as of July 1, 1942, against certain 
losses. By September’ 30, 1944, the War 

Corporation, under these provisions, 
was notified of prospective claims for losses 
alleged to have occurred in the Philippines 
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aggregating more than $135 mil Cover. 
age had not been extended ie 

these far-off islands. because of lack of ag 
trol of the United States during the Periog 
of Japanese occupation. No Payments, 
therefore, were made to Philippine claimants, 
An added consideration for withholding war 
loss compensation in the Philippines was the 
general sentiment in Congress that this sub. 
ject should be dealt with on a specia} basis 
when the occasion should arise, 


Il, PROVISION FOR WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS In 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Early in 1945 it was proposed to amend 
section 5 (g) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act relating to the War 
Corporation by (1) broadening the definition 
of war damage; (2) extending automatic free 
insurance on property in the Philippine Is. 
lands (with designated exceptions) beyond 
the date of July 1, 1942. In connection with 
this proposal, the Senate Committee on Ter. 
ritories and Insular Affairs read the following 
from a letter of Jesse Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 

“To summarize, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should enact legislation with respect to 
the overall Philippine situation and should 
provide for the payment of appropriate com- 
pensation for property damage due to com- 
bat operations in the islands throughout the 
period of enemy attack, enemy occupation, 
and our reoccupation. Since such sompen- 
sation will have close connection with gen- 
eral relief and rehabilitation in the Philip- 
pines, it may be that Congress would want 
the whole Philippine problem handled bys 
Filipino rehabilitation commission, the 
members to be appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate.” (See Report 
of proceedings, hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
on S. 104; 79th Cong., Ist sess.; 1945.) 

Hearings before the committee disclosed 
that the War Department proposed to pay 
out.of customary appropriations any claims 
for private property taken for military uses 
in the Philippines according to common war- 
time practice. Such claims would not in- 
clude those based upon property destroyed 
to prevent capture or seized or destroyed 
through enemy action. Naturally, therefore, 
the settlement of losses as a military meas- 
ure fell short of what was proposed to be 
done in the direction of compensation for 
the vast war damage suffered in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Moreover, the payment of 
claims for such losses on the basis of insur- © 
ance adjustments appeared to be woefully 
inadequate. 

The Senate committee soon recognized that 
it could not act along traditional lines and 
at the same time provide fully for war dam- 
age compensation and the restoration of 
property under circumstances prevailing 
during the battle in the Philippines. It was 
decided to defer action on S, 104, pr bill con- 
templated for this purpose, pen 
nation in detail of all of the requirements of 
the Philippines in ,connection with its wr 
losses in the effort to develop a program con- 
stituting a constructive solution of the whole 
complicated problem. a, 

Early in 1946 a bill, S. 1610, = introduced 
in the Senate for the purpose 0 : 

: from many 
victims 





ing the proposals emanating 
sources not only to compensate war 5 
for specific losses but in general to restate » 
the economy and rehabilitate the eo ; 
structure of the Philippine Islands. 4 
this bill there emerged the P oe 
habilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128). — 
The Philippine War Damage ; 
consisting of 3 members, 2 from the Unie 
States and 1 from the Phill ot eo 
created to administer the pro 
law, which in effect had the f : 
fold purpose: (a) to restore in full 
erty of the very humble consisting usu® 
a nipa hut, carabao, and the simplest 
ment; (b) to adjust more . 
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Josses a manner analogous to the pay- 
ment ot insurance benefits; and (c) to make 
available funds for the purpose of furthering 

of physical poy agg 
adopted b the Republic of the Philippines, 
which cae into existence on July 4, 1946. 

gi. SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The War Damage Commission, under the 
terms of the law, was charged with the func- 
tion of receiving, investigating, approving or 
disapproving war damage claims covering 

lost, destroyed or damaged during 

and as a consequence of World War IT in the 

ppines, and make payment, replacement 

or restitution for such losses in_accordance 

with the provisions of the act. The time 

jimit on the activities of the Commission was 

set at 2 years after the expiration of the 

od allowed for the filing of claims, in no 

event later than 5 years after April 30, 1946, 
the date of enactment. 

Losses to be considered by the Commis- 
sion must have resulted from: (1) Enemy 
attack; (2) action by or at the request of 
the forces of the United States to prevent 
property from coming into the possession of 
the enemy; (3) action by civilian or military 
representatives of enemy or governments 
cooperating with it; (4) action of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in op- 
posing, resisting or expelling the enemy; (5) 
looting, pillage or other lawlessness or dis- 
order accompanying the collapse of civilian 
authority determined by the Commission to 


have resulted from any of the other perils 


or from control by enemy forces. 

Qualified claimants were: (1) Those who 
had an insurable interest in the property al- 
leged to be lost, as owner, mortgagee, pledgee 
or lien holder; (2) any heir, devisee, legatee 
or distributee of a deceased.person’s interest; 
(3) executors or administra’ of the estate 
of a deceased person for the benefit of such 
heir, devisee, legatee, or distributee. 

Furthermore, the claimants had to come 
under one of the following categories: (1) 
Citizens of the Philippines or the United 
States on December 7, 1941 and continuously 
to the date of the filing of the claim; (2) 
citizens of a nation not an enemy of the 
United States in World War II, if he had 
been a resident of the Philippines at least 
5 years prior to December 7, 1941, provided 
that the country of which he was a citizen 
granted reciprocal war damage payments to 
the United States citizens resident therein; 
(3) persons who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines or the mer- 
chant marine; (4) churches or religious or- 
ganizations; (5) unincorporated associations, 

or corporations (or their successors if 
already dissolved) organized puruant to the 
law of the several States of the United 
States or territories or possessions includ- 
ing those organized pursuant to the law in 
effect in the Philippines but excluding cor- 
Porations wholly owned by the Philippines. 
cally disqualified from receiving war 
compensation were: (1) Enemy 
aliens; (2) convicted collaborators and dis- 
Persons; (3) any unincorporated as- 
Seclation, trust, corporation or sociedad 
‘nonima owned by any such persons. 
to iment wus barred: (1) If loss or damage 
the property was insured except for the 
excess of oe one the face value of the 
; e loss or damage was one 
for nthe War Departs or Navy 
was authorized to make pay- 
Ment; (3) if the loss or damage was payable 
or had been paid or authorized to be paid by 


- the Government of the United States or the 


hot file a claim in reasonable conformity 
with the law within 12 months after the 


ee 


date set by the Commission for 
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The law provided for compensation of all 
property lost and damaged with the follow- 
ing general exceptions: 

1. Accounts, bills, records, films, plans, 
drawing, formulas, currency, deeds, evidences 
of indebtedness, securities, money, bullion, 
furs, jewelry, stamps, precious and semi- 
precious stones, works of art, antiques, stamp 
and coin collections, manuscripts, books and 
publications more than 50 years old, models, 
curiosities, objects of historical or scientific 
interest and pleasure.aircraft unless such 
were included in the inventories, supplies or 
equipment of a regularly conducted business 
in the Philippines. . 

2. Vessels and watercraft, their cargoes and 
equipment with certain designated excep- 
tions. 

8. Intangible property. 

4. Property diverted to the Philippines by 
the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment or otherwise as a result of war condi- 
tions. 

5. Property in transit which was insured 
against war perils or with respect to which 
insurance was available. 

The amount which was payable in com- 
pensation was based either on actual cash 
value at the time of loss, destruction or dam- 
age, or the actual cost of repairing, rebuild- 
ing or replacing with other property of like 
quality, whichever was.less. In lieu of cash 
payments the Commission could at its option 
make payment in whole or in part of the 
amount payable by actually replacing lost, 
damaged or destroyed property with any 
other property of like or similar kind; and 
the Commission was authorized to acquire 
such property, to have the necessary work 
done, to make contracts and to take such 
other action as might be necessary for the 
purpose; .and surplus property of the United 
States was to be transferred to the Com- 
mission at a fair valuation for this purpose. 

Before payment was made to claimants, 
the Commission might require that lost, de- 
stroyed, or damaged property be rebuilt, re- 
placed, or repaired, provided that in the event 
that the Commission determined that it was 
impracticable to do this, payment might be 
made subject to such further requirements 
as the Commission might impose to insure 
the application of the awards to the reha- 
bilitation and economic development of the 
Philippines. 

Claims up to $500 each, which would cover 
the casés of the great mass of war victims, 
were to be paid ‘in full: immediately upon 
allowance: On larger claims the amount 
above $500 was arbitrarily reduced under the 
act by 25 percent. A pro rata, not exceeding 
80 percent. applicable to all claims was au- 
thorized to be paid immediately upon allow- 
ance. Whatever funds remained available to 
the War Damage Commission were to be dis- 
tributed pro rata among allowed claims. 
Upon notification of the approval or disap- 
proval of claims and the amount of the allow- 
ance, the claimants were given the opportu- 
nity to appeal decisions and to have a hear- 
ing, but the decisions of the Commission 
after the claims were finally resolved were 
final and not reviewable by any court. 

Penalties were provided for fraud and a 5- 
percent limit was placed upon fees for serv- 
ices in conenction with the presentation and 
collection of claims. 

Congress authorized the appropriation of 


‘the sum of $400 million for the payment of 


claims based upon property lost or damaged 
of which $12 million was earmarked for ad- 
ministrative expenses. As a matter of fact, 
all of the administrative expenses of the 
Commission were defrayed for a much less 
amount and ultimately $2,500,000 was re- 
turned to the Treasury of the United States. 

The act further provided for the payment 
into the Treasury.of money or bullion re- 
ceived by the United States from Japan for 
reimbursement of the sums appropriated for 
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the payment of claims first to satisfy unpaid 
balances, then to make up the deficiency of 
25 percent by which the claims were arbi- 
trarily reduced. Recovery from Japan never 
took place. 

There were provisions in the act concern- 
ing the disposal of surplus property, the 
restoration and improvement of public 
property and essential public services and 
the designation of appropriate agencies to 
assist within their respective jurisdictions 
in reaching the goal of complete physical 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. All of 
these items of the law as well as amendments 
subsequently adopted in furtherance of its 
objectives based on subsequent practical 
experience will be omitted from the present 
discussion which is limited to the disposi- 
tion of claims for loss and damage of pri- 
vate property and the full payment of the 
awards made by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission. 


IV. DISPOSITION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY CLAIMS 
UNDER THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT 
OF 1946 


The War Damage Commission immediately 
after organization adopted rules and proce- 
dures for the filing and processing of private 
claims. The period from March 1, 1947, to 
February 29, 1948, was set for the presenta- 
tion of all claims. A staff of personnel re- 
cruited in the United States was installed 
in Manila early in 1947 and a working force 
of several hundred Filipinos and some Amer- 
icans residing in the Philippines was added 
to the organization in order to handle the 
vast workload which was in prospect. 

A claim not exceeding $2,500 received a 
thorough office examination and settlement 
was based on standard values of property lost 
which recurred frequently in this class of 
claims. When data in support of a claim was 
insufficient to justify determination or there 
was any indication of fraud or other irregu- 
larity, the claim was referred to a branch 
office in the locality of residence of the 
claimant for investigation. Moreover, about 
10 percent of claims of this size received a 
field investigation or spot check in order 
to furnish an occasional reading as to over- 
all validity. 

Claims between the amounts of $2,500 and 
$25,000 were investigated by branch offices; 
and afl claims in excess of $25,000 were 
checked by qualified personnel actually in 
the field. Obviously, in postwar Philippines 
the difficulties involved in considering and 
settling claims’ were many and complex. No 
records were expected from the vast number 
of claimants for small amounts. Industries 
with larger claims had lost their books dur- 
ing the fighting and occupation. The best 
that could be expected was an estimate of 
damage based on replacement charges which 
were not compensable in full under the law. 
Efforts to make a fair appraisal faced such 
obstacles as the destruction of many build- 
ings and the age of others which had been 
built during the Spanish occupation. Items 
of personal property embraced an assortment 
much of which was foreign to the experience 
of the appraisers and absent from any known 
tables of valuation such as abaca, copra, and 
yautai, an indigenous vegetable. 


In a project of the magnitude of war- 
damage compensation there was bound to be 
an incidence of ignorance, mistake, and even 
fraud which accounted for substantial dis- 
allowances. Many claimants who felt that 
they were entitled to recovery were actually 
teligible according to the wording of the 
law; some property forming the basis of 
claims was acquired after December 7, 1941, 
and, therefore, not compensable. In many 
instances, property was overvalued on the 
basis: of standards adopted by the Commis- 
sion. As of June 80, 1950, the disallowance 
rate averaged about 56 percent and this pro- 
portion did not decrease substantially dur- 
ing the remainder of the operations of the 
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Commission. Total disallowances of about 
91,000 claims were principally on the basis 
of the ineligibility of the claimants by rea- 
son of nationality. It was observed with 
some satisfaction that the cases of outright 
fraud-were negligible in proportion to the 
total volume and dollar amount of claims. 
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v. PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 
By December 31, 1950, the War Damage 
Commission had substantially completed its 
program. The following figures as of that 
date with respect to private claims were 
included in the report published by the Com- 
mission in March 1951: 














Amount group Number of | Amount Amount Unpaid 

claims approved paid balance 
OI00 Gr Blink ds cacnte onc quadccatoudbetubbimiat 997, 924 $132, 091, 620.40 | $132,091, 620. 40 |........-.-...--. 
C500 6a: 005. O06... ...nnsccedsoncasccacentecbeséocante-« 247, 586 172, 172, 987. 22 130, 021, 286. 83 $42, 151, 700. 39 
tS Ul ee ee ee eee 1, 676 23, 859, 876. O1 12, 850, 989. 08 11, 008, 886. 93 
SED OD BNE. a ie dwccctdnchcnsbanabdecnned 1, 374 55, 481, 604. 90 29, 344, 266. 63 26, 137, 338. 27 
lt GRD BOs cn Shades odie eeekacee 338 | 158, 610, 481. 85 83, 181,411.66 | 75, 429, 070. 19 
DEE. nj cnvinnenanghnnweenantienmatonen 1, 248, 898 | 542, 216, 570. 38 387, 489, 574.60 | 154, 726, 995. 78 





The final computations of the Commission 
made in March 1951, do not vary appreci-* 
ably from the foregoing. The Commissien 
received in all 1,248,901 private claims val- 
ued at approximately $1,250 million. Total 
payments aggregated $388,150,000. 

Complying with the provisions of the 
law and in accordance with a preconceived 
plan, the Commission, commencing in Sep- 
tember 1947, paid up to $500 on all claims 
allowed. On the basis of an-analysis of its 
resources and a projection of prospective 
claims requirements, the Commission began 
in May 1948, to pay 30 percent of the 
amounts of claims in excess of $500 each. 
In order to maintain a margin of safety, the 
Commission continued this conservative pol- 
icy until August 1950 when it determined 
that the $400 million authorization of funds 
for the disposition of private claims would 
permit a second and final payment amount- 
ing to an additional 22.5 percent of each 
claim in excess of $500. The claimants, 
therefore, received payment in full up to 
$500 on each claim and 52.5 percent of each 
award in-excess of that amount. 

It will be recalled that the act provided 
that “in case the aggregate amount of the 
claims which would be payable to anyone 
* * * exceeds $500, the aggregate amount 
of claims approved in favor of such claim- 
ant shall be reduced by 25 percent of the 
excess of $500.” In other words, each claim- 
ant was expected to receive 75 percent of 
the amount of his award above $500. The 
proportion of 52.5 percent paid by the Com- 
mission, therefore, still left unpaid an 
amount equal to 224 percent. * 

Even taking into account the considerable 
disbursement and unpaid balance, the total 
does not measurably represent fair compen- 
sation for the war ravages suffered by the 
people, agriculture, business, physical struc- 
ture and industrial plant of the Philippines. 
Such damage has been variously estimated 
as from $800 million to $1,250 million and 
by some experts at $2 billion. 

A voluntary report by 1,328 of the larger 
elaimants of the use of their war damage 
payments as compared with overall expen- 
ditures for rehabilitation and reconstruction 
indicates that although the Commission had 
paid them about $137 million, they had ac- 
tually expended $513 million for necessary 
repairs and reconstruction. 

Much of the responsibility for the finan- 
cial dislocation represented by the war dam- 
age awards as compared with actual lasses 
lies in the provision of the law to the effect 
that “no claim shall be approved in an ag- 
gregate amount which exceeds whichever of 
the following amounts, as determined by the 
Commission, is less: (a) The actual cash 
value, at the time of loss, of property lost 
or destroyed and the amount of the actual 
damage to other property of the claimant 
which was damaged as a direct result of the 
causes enumerated in this section; (b) the 
cost of repairing or rebuilding such lost or 
damaged property, or replacing the same 
with other property of like or similar qual- 
ity.” Z 


eee 





Obviously, the cash value at the time of 
loss was always less than the cost of re- 
placement at postwar prices in the Philip- 
pines. The Commission contributed to the 
further construction of war damage pay- 
ments by deciding that the value of a piece 
of property at the time of loss had to be 
measured in terms of age and depreciation 
according to tables adopted by the appraisal 
experts of the agency. 

A fair analysis of the awards made by 
the Commission including both payments 
and the unpaid balances reveals that the 
total compensation did not represent much 
more than half and possibly no more than 
one-third of the destruction wrought by 
the war in the Philippines. 

VI. STATUS OF UNPAID BALANCES OF WAR DAM- 
AGE AWARDS 


The complexity of the subject of war 
losses and war claims necessarily evokes 
careful scrutiny by interested governments 
of the method and amount of compensation. 
There is no definable rule under recognized 
principles of international law requiring a 
government to indemnify even its own na- 
tionals for the deprivations incident to 
armed conflict. Irrespective of any rigid 
requirements of foreign or domestic law, in- 
ternational agreements, treaties or conven- 
tions, the United States in a characteristic 
attitude of fair dealing has always studiously 
observed its obligations, moral if not legal, 
to make whole in some measure the victims 
of war loss and damage. In connection with 
the devastation of the Philippines during 
World War II, Congress extended its solici- 
tude beyond legal and historical grounds for 
indemnification because of the peculiar cir- 
custances surrounding our relations with the_ 
distant archipelago which not only had 
been for many years our political responsi- 
bility but during the war formed a glorious 
battlefield in the conflict with a common 
enemy. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, 
as we have observed, was a speedy and ex- 
pedient answer to the pressures of our sense 
of legal obligation as well as a manifestation 
of our irrepressible emotions.» The legisla- 
tive history of the act shows unmistakably 
that the Congress contemplated further ac- 
tion permitting greater deliberation to ful- 
fill the undertakings upon which we em- 
barked through the provisions of the initial 
legislative step. The report (No. 1921) of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives states: “While the com- 
mittee feels it is urgently necessary to pro- 
vide through this legislation (S. 1610) for 
the rebuilding and restoration of the physi- 
cal plant of the Philippines, it is generally 
realized that additional legislation will prob-., 
ably be necessary in the future to augment 
and supplement the benefits which will be 
accomplished through 8S. 1610 * * *. It is 
expected that proposals for additional legis- 
lation will be made from time to time by the 
agencies of the United States Government, by 
the Government. df the Philippines, and the 
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Filipino Rehabilitation Commission tg 3 
needs for legislation as they arise.” 

Since the purpose was clearly 
to augment and supplement the benefits to 
be accomplished through the act, it may 
fairly be assumed that Congress 
that first of all, the benefits actually 
vided by the act should be completely dis. 
pensed. - 

Continuously since 1946 the sub 
claims has occupied the time ona 
makers. A notable report was made ty the 
President of the United States under the 
requirements of section 8 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 broadly covering claims 
out of World War II. Additional laws have 
from time to time been enacted 
vision for prisoners of war, internees in the 
Philippines as well as religious institutions 
not adequately compensated under the 
visions of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, 
While activities in the field of war claims 
have been sustained without abatement in 
interest, the operation one of the earliest of 
the war damage compensation acts has been 
left half suspended. 

In each Congress since 1953 bills have been 
introduced seeking to provide for the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds to 
the unpaid balance of 2214 percent of the 
awards in excess of $500 each made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission. In the 
ist session of the current 85th 
H. R. 8791 /;was submitted by Representative 
Georce P.'Miier, of California, 
in effect that the sum of $100 million be 
authorized to be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of private claims shown by the records 
to have been approved by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission to complete the ‘pay- 
ment of a maximum of 75 percent of the full 
awards of these claims. No action has been 
taken upon any of the proposals. 

VII. CONCLUSION 


Whether or not there was any legal obliga- 
tion for the reimbursement of World War 
II victims in the Philippines and-whatever 
the motivation behind the adoption of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, it is 
still true that certain forces were set in 
motion upon its enactment which may not 
at this late date be stemmed. War damage 
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claimants were invited to file statements of on 
their losses; administrative machinery was Cong 
set up for the examination and investiga- - date 
tion of their claims; funds to the extent of law. 
$400 million were authorized to be appropri- accou 
ated for the purpose of satisfying the claims body 
,based upon the loss of private property. Phili 
More than an implication resulted that the tutes 
awards made by the War Damage Commis Gover 
sion under the act would be paid in full, 

It would be idle for our purposes to ei 
plore through legal reasoning just wha 
rights arose from the awards of the Wi Min 


Damage Commission. It may be asserted aa 
one hand that the whole compensation pit 
gram being in the nature of an act of grat 
whatever was paid in fact under this pi 

gram constituted the fulfillment of our ut ] 
dertaking. On the other hand, it may 
argued that an award granted a right ont 
part of the claimant which was 
by not less than 75 percent of the tl 
amount allowed under the law upon i 
claim by the Commission so that the pi 
ment of 52% percent of the claim abovet# 
initial allowancé of $500 comprised 
faction only in part. From this viewpdth 


satis. 
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Considering the intensity of the Pilly: 
pine war damage effort at its as 
early implementation and the naw ons 
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individuals and corporate org 

ceiving the awards, it is reasonaviy 
clude that the second attitude 
among them, that is to say, the: 
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which has not been paid in full 
are he possesses a valuable piece of 
in the form of a judgment against 
the United States upon which a substantial 
portion of the face value remains owing and 
unexcuted. Under such an interpretation, 
may well wish to make immediate 
ion for the full payment of Philippine 
war damage awards just as it never fails to 
jate funds for the satisfaction of 
ents entered by the courts against the 
tates. 

Per est three cogent considerations weigh 
in favor of the enactment by Congress of 
tion necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of the balance of the awards made by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission be- 

tween the years 1948 and 1951: 

1. The desire of the United States to ex- 
tend aid on a reasonable and justifiable 
pasis to the Republic of the Philippines to 
polster its faltering economy. 

9. The purpose of the United States ex- 

in the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 and in the legislative record behind 
its enactment, to compensate losses and 
damages incident to World War II in the 
Philippines at least to the full extent of 
the awards made under that act. 

3.The necessity for maintaining the 
credit of the United States, even if moral 
rather than legal in concept, by paying’in 
full awards of a Government agency which 
in the hands of the holders assume the 
character of judgments against the United 
States of America. 

It has been observed that other claims of 
great volume and variety arising from the 
war in the Philippines still remain unsat- 
isfied. These, however, are either contro- 
yersial in nature, questionable as to validity 
against the United States, unliquidated in 
amount and often inestimable because of 
faulty records and other supporting evi- 
dence. At best, they require further legis-. 
lation by Congress or the adoption of new 
administrative procedures for adjudication 
and settlement. On the other hand, the war 
damage claims contemplated and provided 
for in the act of 1946 have been presented, 
screened, pared down and determined as to 
authenticity and amount. Substantial pay- 
Ments on account. had been made. All that 
remains to be done is the appropriation by 
Congress of further funds required to liqui- 


. date the awards to the extent provided by 


law. Only in this way can we balance an 
account which according to a respectable 
body of opinion entertained not only in the 
Philippines but in our own country consti- 
tutes a valid obligation of the United States 
Government. 





Miners’ Medical Plan: Model for the 
Future? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
the city of New Kensington, which 

€ subject of an article appearing 
Washington Post, Sunday, August 
to 


SSB 
nee 


my congressional district, I 
Put into the Recorp this very 
~ on 

ess week passed - 
dealing with welfare ri. 
and the subject matter of 
le is in direct interest with 
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this legislation. ‘This is another ex- 
ample of the many ramifications and 
facets which pertain to welfare and pen- 
sion plans and attempts to legislate on 
a national basis. 

I have watched this controversy in 
the Allegheny-Kiski Valley since its be- 
ginning and, like every other citizen, 
either in public or private life, I am 
vitally interested in the eventual out- 
come. 

With this in mind, and knowing the in- 
terest of Congress in this explosive sub- 
ject, I am taking the liberty of placing 
in the Recorp, the excellent feature 
story of Nate Haseltine: 

MINERS’ MEDICAL PLAN: MODEL FOR THE 

Furure? 
(By Nate Haseltine) 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—In this city, scene of past 
bloody strikes, labor is again locked in 
head-on conflict—this time with another 
giant: Organized medicine. 

At stake is an emerging form of medical 
care, one which may be what the people 
rather than the doctors are ordering. It is 
the United Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund 
operations, scornfully called third-party 
medicine by physicians opposing it. 

Such opponents regard third-party medi- 
cine as the opening door to nationalized, or 
socialized medicince. Its proponents see it 

y more as & compromise,-or at least a buffer 
to forestall medical care by Federal fiat. 

Forgetting ideals and destinies for the 
moment, both sides of the controversial 
movement admit that more people are get- 
ting more and better medical care today 
than before the start of the labor organiza- 
tion’s ambitious-zfiove to protect miners and 
their beneficiaries medically. 

Those who oppose fund operations the 
most see it as an unhappy model for other 
powerful labor unions. They envision the 
medical profession of the future honey- 
combed with stables of doctors, price cutting 
themselves and others for funded dollars, 
undermining the standards of medical care. 

The model, the 10-year-old UMW welfare 
fund, pays hospital charges and attending 
medical and surgical bills for coal miners 
and their families, numbering nearly a mil- 
lion individuals. In its last full year of 
operation, the fund spent some $60 million 
for such full-scale medical protection. 

What has infuriated the medical profes- 
sion is that the fund specifies which doctors 
and which hospitals are available to its 
beneficiaries. These doctors must bill the 
fund, not the patients. And the fund-ap- 
proved list of physicians and hospitals is 
growing smaller and smaller with each issue, 
they protest. 

The center of the controversy is in Pitts- 
burgh. Here the problems between the doc- 
tors and hospitals and the fund administra- 
tors are shouldered by a careerist in medical 
care programing. He is Dr. Leslie A. Falk, 
area medical administrator, whose territory 
takes in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, the 
northern panhandle section of Kentucky, 
‘and other scattered regions. 

The Pittsburgh area is a powderkeg in 
fund operations. It is in the mining com- 

~“munities—as close as a long ambulance run 
away—that fund checkers have amassed 
perhaps most of their “ammunition” against 
the professional cry that the fund violates 
freé choice of physicians. 

In the Nation’s Capital, Dr. Warren 
Draper, chief medical officer of the program, 
holds the inventory of that~ammunition. 
Dr. Draper says that he is ready to give the 
details of fund investigations to “properly 
constituted authorities.” It would be im- 
proper for him, he said, to make them 
public. 
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But both he and Dr. Falk have publicly 
generalized on the subject. 

The investigations showed, they have re- 
ported, that when the fund accepted any 
doctor who wanted to service UMW bene- 
ficiaries, an undisclosed number of such 
doctors performed needless surgery, pre- 
scribed unnecessary hospitalization and gave 
inferior services at luxury-rate prices for 
miners and their dependents. 

Vague as the fund disclosures have been, 
there are some hints to the nature of the 
findings. Like the miner’s wife for whom 
the fund was charged for removal of her 
appendix—five different times. Or the 
miner’s family whose “sickly” children were 
hospitalized because the mother and father 
were going away for a time and had no 
babysitter. 

Then, too, there’s the oft-told story of the 
Physician who hospitalized almost all his 
UMW patients, because it was more con- 
venient to have them in one location than 
make house calls to so many widely scat- 
tered homes. The fund does not pay for 
physician services not associated with hospi- 
talization. 

What rankles the outside doctors most is 
that not all the doctors who were removed 
from the fund-approved list are guilty of 
such doings. But the implication is there, 
and the fund administrators, they say, are 
taking advantage of the situation to the 
discredit of the whole medical profession. 

The opposing doctors also talk darkly 
about fund administrators operating in such 
@& manner as to encourage participating doc- 
tors to work for lower fees, or salaries, in 
order to retain their status as program par- 
ticipants. 

The UMW welfare fund medical care pro- 
gram started operations 10 years ago with 
an open door policy. It provided its bene- 
ficiaries with unlimited free choice of phy- 
sician, payment to the physicians on a fee- 
for-service basis only, and a promise that it 
would not develop new hospitals or clinics 
unless the need was indicated. 

In the Pittsburgh regional area, about 
half of the 4,000 available physicians signed 
up as being willing to participate. Today, 
the list is down to about 700, and none can 
say how many withdrew voluntarily or were 
peremptorily cut off by administration order. 

Some noncooperating hospitals, too, were 
cut off, and clinic groups sprang up in some 
mining communities. The new groups op- 
erated from their start with blessings of the 
fund. Opponents charged that the clinic 
doctors were imported for the purpose. 

One such clinic, the Russellton Medical 
Group, began operation in northeast Al- 
legheny County. Another was formed as the 
Centerville Medical Group, in southeast 
Washington County (also a captive mine 
area), and a third, the Bellaire Medical 
Group, was set up in Ohio, across the river 
from Wheeling, W. Va. 

All have run into opposition from their 
medical colleagues who shun the medical 
program. 

The Russellton Medical Group has been 
under the greatest fire from the Allegheny 
Medical Society, a constituent member of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. David Katz, immediate past president 
of the society, accused the UMW welfare 
planners with setting up in a secret way the 
Russellton Medical Group, and blacklisting, 
by omission, doctors who wouldn’t compete 
with their lowered prices. 

While all this was going on, he said, the 
UMW “began to channel the bulk of the area 
work to the Russellton group.” The UMW, 
he said, then wrote the area doctors that 
their fees were not in accord with other 
doctors of the area, even though the prevail- 
ing fees were the same as those billed Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross subscribers. 

“This move,” he declared, “could be inter- 
preted only as a bid for cheaper fees. The 
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doctors began to realize they were dealing 
with a type of medical service that sooner 
or later would be controlled by a small 
group.” 

Dr. Katz has charged that the UMW has 
conducted “a tremendous public rela- 
tions campaign; telling their members 
and the public that the doctors are cheat- 
ing, doing unnecessary surgery, and pre- 
scribing needless hospitalization.” Fund of- 
ficials, he said, have never shown that the 
doctors who remain on the UMW program 
“have not done what those who were dropped 
were charged with doing.” 

The controversy between the county medi- 
cal society reached its greatest public vol- 
ume when the 230-bed, voluntary nonprofit 
hospital in nearby New Kensington, Pa., re- 
fused to give staff privileges to the Russell- 
ton Medical Group doctors. 

Then Dr. Falk wrote his famous, or in- 
famous (whose side are you on?) letter noti- 
fying the hospital—Citizens General Hos- 
pital—to admit the group’s eight qualified 
physicians for staff privileges, or the fund 
would drop it from its approved list after 
October 1, 1956. 

Citizens General didn’t; the fund did. 

Subsequently, each April 1—WMiners’ Day, 
commemorating the 8-hour work day— 
miners around New Kensington have staged 
protest parades. 

The embittered UMW beneficiaries say 
that the hospital is part theirs, in that it is 
@ community hospital supported by Com- 
munity Chest funds. And the miners, up to 
now at least, have been contributing 2 days’ 
pay each year as their part of the Commu- 
nity Chest drives. 

The effect on the Russellton Medical 
Group members is that they must send non- 
emergency UMW beneficiaries to Pittsburgh 
hospitals. They also suffer in prestige in 
their communities, and among some com- 
plaining UMW beneficiaries. 

A few other hospitals are bucking the 
fund’s medical care program elsewhere. 
But the New Kensington deadlock stands 
out. 

By contrast, the UMW welfare fund built, 
equipped, and staffed its own hospital chain 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
and relations with the doctors there are 
relatively serene. The chain consists of 3 
major hospitals, and 7 satellites which lean 
on the 3 big ones for supply and specialty 
services. 

In New Kensington, the community hos- 
pital keeps the Russellton Medical Group 
doctors out with the simple proviso that all 
applicants must obtain the written endorse- 
ment of three members of its attending 
staff. And not one attending staff member 
will sign endorsements for these particular 
applicants. 

Similarly, in Allegheny Valley Hospital, 
Tarentum, also about 6 miles from Russell- 
ton, the UMW physicians cannot obtain hos- 
pital privileges on the ground of “the con- 
troversy” between the Allegheny County 
Medical Society and the UMW medical plan. 

The program is also having trouble in Bel- 
mont, Ohio, where the Bellaire Medical 
Group was set up. 

No physician on the UMW-approved list 


has been expelled from medical society mem-- 


bership. 

Some threats toward such action have been 
voiced, but the rumblings have quieted down. 
Legal opinion is that such expulsion, with its 
economic impact on the expelled physicians, 
might provide grounds for a conspiracy suit, 
with punitive damage awards. 

On the effects of the various resistance to 
fund operations, Dr. Falk said: 

“Naturally, there are some miners and 
their beneficiaries whe are unhappy over the 
fact that the fund won't pay just any doctor 
or just any hospital they’d like. But the 
overwhelming majority are sympathetic (to 
the fund’s problems with organized medi- 
cine).” 
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Dr. Campbell Moses, director of the Addi- 
son H. Gibson Laboratory (medical research) 
at the University of Pittsburgh, is more lib- 
eral minded than his colleagues in the Alle- 
gheny County Medical Society. He sees faults 
on both sides. 

“Freedom of choice of doctors,” he said, “is 
already a myth.” 

“Compensation case patients,” he added, 
“are directed to specific physicians. The pa- 
tient doesn’t question the practice or even 
ask if he can go to his own doctor.” 

Dr. Moses maintained that a high percent- 
age of patients either have no doctor of their 
own or have one they became associated with 
more by accident than choice. 

Dr. Moses said that medical societies should 
develop effective means to police their mem- 
bers on the quality of medical care. But 
he saw little hope that they will. Hospitals, 
however, he said, can do this effectively 
through tissue committees (which deter- 
mine the persistent question: Was this op- 
eration necessary?). 

The Pittsburgh medical researcher, who 
is not engaged in private practice now, said 
the necessary medical policing could be done 
by a special panel of long-qualified and re- 
spected physicians, of at least 65 years of 
age, who are no longer in medical compe- 
tition. 

The American Medical Association stand 
on the matter.is that “every physician, duly 
licensed by the State, is assumed to be com- 
petenht in his field unless considered other- 
wise by his peers and not by any third party.” 

In all his talks with operators of the pro- 
gram, this writer has found no indication 
that the fund would want such an inclu- 
sive physicians’ roster. There was,every in- 
dication that Dr. Draper and his regional 
administrators are satisfied they have more 
than enough participating physicians to fill 
UMW needs, and that the rosters will be 
further reduced more readily than increased. 

Third-party medicine, as practiced by the 
UMW welfare fund may be a shadow of, or 
beacon to medical practice of the future. 
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Czechoslovak Independence and the 
Death of Jan Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, geog- 
raphy has placed Czechoslovakia in the 
heart of Europe, and the Czechoslovaks 
have thus been in the center of every- 
thing European. They have enjoyed the 
benefits and blessings of European civil- 
ization, to which they have contributed 
their full quota; and they have also 
shared Europe’s misfortunes. -Their 
modern history is inextricably woven into 
the long series of European wars, and 
more often than not the Czechoslovaks 
have found themselves at the mercy of 
ee more powerful and ruthless neigh- 

rs. 

For centuries their country was dom- 
inated by foreign powers, and they were 
subject to oppressive foreign regimes, but 
the sturdy Czechs and Slovaks never 
seemed have wavered in their deter- 
mination to fight for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Inured to hardships and 


reared in the school of adversity, their. 


independent spirit served them well un- 


mental principles and fiscal sanity. 
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der almost unbearable conditions, They 
have never entertained any doubts about f 
the righteousness of their national ; ¢ 
and they have ceaselessly struggled for E 
its attainment. At the end of Worg 
War I they attained that goal and the 
freedom-loving world was overjoyed to 
see the rise of the Czechoslovak Republie in 
as the handiwork of the great Thomas Ww 
Masaryk. Unfortunately, that 
became a casualty of the last war, and tt 
now the fate of Czechoslovakia is subject s 
to the whims and dictates of Moscow - 
Yet, even under the most oppressive . 
tyranny the Czechoslovak spirit of lip. an 
erty, of freedom, and of inde tat 
still remains alive. They are not per. ; 
mitted to celebrate the 40th a 7 
of their independence, but we in the free ee 
world do so with due solemnity, and on 
that soon those freedom-seeking Czecho- the 
slovaks will do the same in their home- for 
land. E 
In commemorating the 10th anniver. = 
sary of the death of Jan Masaryk we - 7 
honor the memory of a great public am 
servant of Czechoslovakia, one who was cau 
also a great servant of Europe’s fight larg 
for freedom and democracy. For almost test 
two decades this great son of a greater heal 
father held most of the important Goy- a 
ernment posts in Czechoslovakia and in on 


all of them he served with distinction, Bu 


By his affability and amiability, by op- sing 
timism and profound faith in the a H 
eventual victory of good against evil, he How 
has become and was known as one of the Virgi 


most convival and pleasant of European 

statesmen for more than a decade. But * 
against the overwhelming steamroller of 
the forces of evil, those of Communist “N 








totalitarianism, even his tough and indic 
robust nature had to give way. Though gress 
tragic, his was a noble and glorious opera 
death, a living protest in behalf of free- on & 
dom and democracy. It is just and ae 
proper that the 10th anniversary of his betwe 
death be observed on the occasion of the the tr 
40th anniversary of Czechoslovak Inde- stand 
pendence Day, for to the end of his life The 
he was the true embodiment of Czecho- which 
slovak freedom. Honor and glory to his Pees 
blessed memory. : my 
; ‘ antise 
that 
t 3 the ar 
House of Representatives Praised for net co 
° udg 
Doing a Good Year’s Work eal 

th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Mr. 8) 

or one 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT er 
OF VIRGINIA siniat | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES there y 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 ag bo 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for years — Democr 
the United States Senate was knowl — Publica 
as the conservative body of the Col- 






gress. The House of Represen i 
looked upon as being more and 


having less regard for sound, fund 


the past few years, however, ee 

site has been true. Particularly has! 

been so with the present Congress. 
There appeared a most in 


article in the Monday, August & 
Richmond News Leader by Mr. 
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er, I desire to include the arti- 


‘cle, which is as follows: 
USE or REPRESENTATIVES PRAISED FOR DOING 
a Goop Year's Work > 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


rm will turn. Even the patroniz- 
Ee ed lower House will rise up in its 
strike back. 

oe ees the session of Congress at which 

the House of Representatives outdid the 

Senate in using its cerebral powers and earn- 

ing its salary. On quite a few bills—I ex- 

y have in mind Defense Department 

ization, reciprocal trade agreemeents, 

and Supreme Court curbing—the House cogi- 
tated while the Senate merely orated. 

Anybody who wants to take a pile of Con- 
cressiIoNAL Recorps to the hammock will 
goon find this out for himself. Most of the 
work that was thoughtful, penetrative, reme- 
dial, stimulative, and activating was done on 
the House side—and this is unusual enough 

jal notice. 
Pues the House hearings were more infor- 
mative (the space scientists) and more sen- 
sational (Sherman Adams and Bernard Gold- 
fine). I am not one who believes that Con- 
has done its duty when it fills the 
caucus chambers with spectators or passes a 
large number of laws. As a matter of pro- 
test, I stayed away from the Adams-Goldfine 
, which seemed absurdly unimpor- 
tant with the world half afire. And it is my 
Jeffersonian opinion that the fewer laws the 
better. 

But if anybody is looking for the best 
single bill passed on Capitol Hill, it would be 
a House measure—one called H. R. 3 by 
Howarp W. (Judge) SmirH, Democrat, of 
Virginia. Its off-the-floor manager was 
Encar W. HriesTaNvD, Republican, of Califor- 
nia. Its legislative rewrite man was De WITT 
Hype, Republican, of Maryland. The bill is 
short and important enough to quote in full: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is direct and positive conflict 
between such act and the State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

The Smith bill is aimed at a doctrine 
which the Supreme Court attempted to lay 
down in the Steve Nelson case, Nelson is a 
notorious Communist who was prosecuted 
and convicted under the Pennsylvania 
antisedition law. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the Federal Government preempted 
the antisedition field, so the State law was 
Hot constitutional. 

Judge Smiru is also author of the Fed- 
eral law against sedition, the well-known 
Smith Act. A stalwart States rights man, 
Mr. SMirH was indignant that a bill of his 
ane be construed to invalidate a State 


There was a 3-day debate, July 15, 16, and 
17, on H. R. 3, which any American would 
profit himself by reading. But before that 

was a real parliamentary battle off the 

floor to bring this bill out of committee. Both 
committee chairman, EMANUEL CELLER, 

t, of New York, and the ranking Re- 

nN, KENNETH KEATING, of New York, 
pposed the bill. It took some dedicated 
to round up enough committee 
members ‘to override these leaders. On the 
ae the bill won with the votes of 138 Re- 
— and 103 Democrats. All this was 
— While the Senate was mumbling and 
Pw a similar bill, by Senators 

in aie which thus far remains 

H.R. 8, if t have read the si 

, ht, is 

more important for what it jmasans 

nt ores it actually delivers. It promises, 
told by its sponsors, that we may be 
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in for a restoration of the famous old con- 
servative coalition between the southern 
Democrats and right-wing Republicans. It 
is shattering to contemplate what would 
have happened to the country if this com- 
bination of fundamentalists had not stood 
and fought all these years against the spend- 
thrifts and try-anything extremists of the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, and now modern 
republicanism. 

About this time last year, however, the 
grand alliance was split on the administra- 
tion’s civil-rights bill. Southern Democrats 
have taken to looking the other way when 
old-guard Republicans need votes to hold 
down Federal spendmg. On H. R. 3, the 
sponsors moved, as somebody once wrote, “as 
if the floor was sanded with gunpowder.” 
Every care was taken to avoid even the sus- 
picion that this was either a southern or a 
Republican bill. One Virginian, Dick Porr, 
of Radford, agreed to forego a long speech, 


although he entered it in the CONGRESSIONAL’ 


Recorp. The GOP leader, former Speaker 
JOE MARTIN, purposely kept away from the 
microphone in the well of the House Cham- 
ber, although his influence in the cloak room 
was paramount. 

But the bipartisan passage of H. R. 3 per- 
formed invisible healing upon the wounds 
of the coalition—perhaps just in time to 
make a big difference here at the end of the 
session. There are a number of money-mad 
measures coming over from the Senate. The 
reunified coalition may be able to kill or 
modify the worst of them. 





President Nasser’s Opinion of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nasser is continuing his anti- 
-America propaganda. The following 
article which appeared in the summer 
1958 issue of Prevent World War II 
magazine, is worthy of the attention of 
our colleagues: 
THE UNITED STATES IS THE CHIEF EXPLOITER 

Or ARAB PEOPLES 


On April 12, 1958, the New York Times cor- 
respondent in Cairo reported that President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser had put a stop to propa- 
ganda attacks against the United States and 
the Eisenhower administration. This news 
was printed in other papers and was subse- 
quently hailed as a significant turning point 
in United States-Egyptian relations. Edi- 
torials praised President Nasser and confi- 
‘dently asserted that the Egyptian strongman 
had begun to see the value of friendly rela- 
tions with the West. 

One can understand the enthusiasm of 
the editorial writers and many other people 
who greeted the news from Cairo. It ap- 
peared to them as a welcome relief from the 
constant barrage of insults and abuse against 
the United States. Particularly after Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal did these attacks 
grow with unprecedented ferocity in the 
government-controlled press. The United 
States was cast in the invidious role of the 
chief exploiter of the Arab peoples. 

One can hardly exaggerate the magnitude 
of Nasser’s propaganda assault against the 
United States and its impact among the 
Arabs. A sampling of Cairo’s propaganda 
shows the length to which Nasser went in 
order to distort the policies of the United 
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States in the eyes of the masses in the Middle 
East who are kept ignorant of the true state 
of affairs. 

On January 20, 1958, the Egyptian news- 
paper Al-Ahram accused the United States of 
resorting to wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion in the Middle East at the expense of the 
Arab peoples: “America has now become the 
enemy of peace, the enemy of security and 
the enemy of the peoples who are fighting for 
world peace and for the peace of America it- 
self.” 

On February 27, 1958, Nasser himself de- 
livered a speech in which he harped on the 
theme that the Arab peoples were being sold 
down the river by a clique of “Arab collabo- 
rators of imperialism.” These collabora- 
tors were betraying their country so as to 
please their “imperialist masters and the 
dollars.” 

On March 13, 1958, Al-Ahram accused the 
United States of threatening other countries 
with nuclear bombs in an obvious attempt 
to whip up new fears and hatreds against 
the United States. This paper reminded its 
readers of the sufferings experienced by the 
Japanese in Hiroshima. 

On the same day the Egyptian newspaper 
Ash-Shab wrote: “It appears that America 
will never keep still. Imperialism is still 
seeking to tamper with the structure and 
independence of small countries. America 
either tries to dominate their economies and 
markets after having been expelled from the 
markets of countries which freed themselves 
from imperialist domination and exploitation, 
or it attempts to snatch air and naval bases 
from these countries in order to be able to 
shift the battlefield from its own territory 
to the small countries and use the people of 
these countries—to spill their blood and 
that of their children instead of the blood of 
people of the imperalist. countries. Often 
America seeks to tie these countries to im- 
perialist military alliances and control their 
military and economic resources so that in 
the event of a third war, the people of these 
countries would be forced into the holocaust. 
Events which attest to these facts take place 
every day.” 

On March 22, 1958, Ash-Shab turned its 
attack on the Arab “collaborators” of ““West- 
ern imperialism.” ‘These people, the paper 
declared, “March behind Britain-and Amer- 
ica. Their interests are the same and they 
have a mutual aim, that is, to subjugate the 
Arab people, exploit them, and drain their 
resources.” 

On March 25, 1958, Ash-Shab lashed out 
against the United States on the Algerian 
question. It accused the United States of 
being the ring leader of the conspiracy to 
subjugate the Algerian people and to bring 
them under the yoke of Western colonialism: 
“We see imperialist forces grouping under 
the leadership of America and mobilizing re- 
actionary elements, traitors, conspirators, 
and collaborators in North Africa to end the 
liberation struggle in Algeria in order to 
maintain North Africa and the African con- 
tinent under imperialist domination.” 

When the New York Times reported that 
this hate inciting propaganda was at an end, 
as noted above, many well intentioned peo- 
ple expressed the opinion that Nasser, at 
last, had been converted. But can a regime 
which has been responsible for the propa- 
ganda of such diabolical lies and distortions 
as quoted above, be trusted? 

Only a few days after reports of Nasser’s 
change of heart had been widely publicized, a 
huge rally took place in Damascus, the sec- 
ond capital in Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 
Once again, the United States and her lead- 
ers were targets of vilification and abuse. 
One of the speakers, Nasir as-Said, de- 
nounced “agents of American imperialism.” 
He boasted that Syria had fought and won 
against all kinds of imperialism, especially 
“the criminal American imperialism.” 
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The United States, he charged, was re- 
sponsible for practically all of the ills in the 
Arab world. He heaped scorn upon American 
technical aid programs, the point 4 program, 
and “the imperialist Marshal plan.” His ful- 
minations against the United States did not 
stop there. He called the President of the 
United States “the criminal accursed devil 
Eisenhower.” It should be pointed out that 
he was not the only speaker to rail against 
the United States in this vein. Moreover, 
it is significant that the rally took place in 
the presence of Nasser’s leading henchmen, 
including the commander of the first army 
of the United Arab Republic. 

Those who would like to believe the best 
in Nasser may regard this incident as a lapse. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case at all, 
Let us cite some examples: On May 6, 1958, 
the American aid policy was blasted by Da- 
mascus: “The aim of United States aid is to 
Obstruct progress in various fields in other 
countries and to keep them always dependent 
on aid, and consequently subject to Ameri- 
can influence.” 

On May 11, 1958, Damascus described 
American imperialism as the chief culprit in 
the troubled Middle East and, for that mat- 
ter, in‘the world: “Through its present pol- 
icy, the United States is trying to extend its 
political, economic, and military influence 
throughout the world, and in order to realize 
this aim, it sets up military alliances and 
implements programs known as United States 
economic aid.” 

On May 13, 1958, a commentary from Da- 
mascus warned against the machinations of 
the stooges of imperialism: “The gang, and 
we do not mean the nationalist gang alone, 
but also all the agents, traitors, and hired 
persons—from the nationalists and others, 
to Nuri as-Said, ar-Rifai, the British and 
American spies, and the agents of the in- 
formation offices—this gang will not succeed 
in silencing the voice of our people.” 

On May 14, 1958, the Cairo paper Ash-Shab 
charged that the United States was interven- 
ing in the Lebanon crisis. “There is talk 
about the American 6th Fleet being ready 
to move to protect United States interests. 
* * * The United States is yearning to apply 
the Eisenhower plan.” 

In another article from the same paper the 
President of Lebanon is denounced for con- 
spiring with his imperialist masters: “It also 
is not strange that he has informed the three 
western imperialist states—the United 
States, Britain, and France—that he is in an 
exposed position.”’ 

Despite these vicious slanders against the 
United States optimism still remained the 
keynote among certain United States officials 
and newspaper correspondents. On May 20, 
1958, the New York Times reported that even 
though Cairo newspapers were portraying 
the leaders of Lebanon as traitors, “‘there 
has been no direct attack against the 
United States. This was considered of major 
significance among diplomats who are trying 
to assess the present complicated situation 
in the Levant.” Ironically, on the very same 
day of the Times dispatch from Cairo, the 
Damascus propaganda machine told its 
listeners: “The United States wishes to 
dominate various parts of the world. It 
considers as enemies those nations which 
refuse to pursue policies identical to Amer- 
ican policy and carry out its orders. The 
United States favors division of the world 
into two groups, continuation of crises aris- 
ing from the cold war, and perpetuation of 
the threat of atomic war.” 

How much longer could the mounting 
evidence be ignored? Four days after the 
Times had announced that all was well, it 
was obliged to report: “The Cairo propa- 
ganda machine has started once again with 
even greater fury its attacks dgainst the 
United States.” 

Thus, it appears that things are back 
where they were prior to the April 12 an- 
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nouncement that Nasser had seen the light. 
As a matter of fact,;the society had never 
been impressed by is highly publicized 
report. Our skepticism was not based on an 
inflexible prejudice but only on the nature 
of the regime which now rules the peoples of 
Egypt and Syria. It is a totalitarian dicta- 
torship and like every dictatorship, it con- 
trols all channels of information and propa- 
ganda. It is not responsive to the basic 
needs of the people but must act always 
along lines which will strengthen its grip 
over the people. Furthermore, policy’ and 
propaganda are interrelated, Since Nasser’s 
power is, to a large extent, predicated in his 
antiwesternism, it follows that he must de- 
velop the necessary supporting propaganda 
or else he is lost. 

At the present time Nasser is in deep 
trouble economically. The guns and other 
military aid which he has received from the 
Soviet bloc, are no substitutes for the bread 
which his hungry people needs so desperate- 
ly. Thus, the Nasser regime is compelled to 
turn to the West for economic help. How- 
ever, such overtures as he makes to the 
West, must be examined with circumspec- 
tion. It would be foolhardy, to say the 
least, if the United States based its own 
policies on Nasser’s smiles, behind which he 
tries to hide his deepseated hatred for us. 





The People’s Right To Know—Tribute to 
California State Assemblyman Ralph 
M. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of California, the people’s “right 
to know” is no longer a crusade toward 
better government. The crusade has 
been replaced by a citizenry intensely 
interested, accutely aware, and accu- 
rately knowledgeable of the activities 
and the procedures of its public bodies. 

California is unique in the fact that 
it has recognized that good and just 
local government is very often and in 
large part a mere by-product of an alert 
and informed population. 

The opportunity for the people to ob- 
serve and the press to report on the 
transactions of the public’s business 
with the public’s funds is conducive to 
Californian’s direct participation in 
matters of government, locally as well 
as on the State level. 

The practice of “star chamber” and 
“secret sessions” is virtually eliminated 
by California’s antisecrecy bill authored 
by State Assemblyman Ralph M. Brown 
of Stanislaus County. Assemblyman 
Brown’s bill, giving the press and the 
public access to the activities of pub- 
licly elected officials and groups, is.the 
subject of a recent award of merit pre- 
sented him by the California Newspa- 
pers Publishers Association, Inc. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the text of the CNPA’s resolution 
and its tribute to Mr. Brown: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the peoplé’s right to know is an 
essential part of their democratic freedom, 
and 
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Whereas the Nation’s press is an agent of 
the people in this right to know: 
fore, be it Now, there. 
Resolved by the California Newspaper Pub. 
lishers Association, Inc., assembled in an 
nual convention this 8th day of February 
1958, at Coronado, Calif.: 


1. That the legislature, particular} 
semblyman Ralph Brown, and the Gola: 
nor of the State of California be 
for their action in enlarging this right te 
know by the passage and approval of 
sary legislation to keep open the workings of 
State and local governments; and 

2. That the national administration ang 
the Congress be urged to extend this right tp 
know to all segments of government save 
where the national. security precludes the 
revelation of military information, and we 
commend Congressman JoHN Moss of Cali. 
fornia, for his determined efforts on behalf 
of freedom of information; and 


8. That the free exchange of newsmen be ~ 
encouraged by the National Administration 
between this Nation and all nations of the 
world except where a state of war exists Be. 
tween the United States of America and 
nation, so that the people have full access 
to the information necessary for sound de- 
cisions; and 


4. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Sec. 
retary of State of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Governor of the State of California, the 
president of the senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the speaker of the assembly, the 
California congressional delegation, and te 
Congressman JOHN Moss and Assemblyman 
Ralph Brown. 









Fair-Trade Paradox 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4,1958 ~ 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since there 
is every likelihood that advocates of & 
Federal fair trade law will be in full ery 
shortly, and certainly by the time a new 
Congress convenes, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues some very 
pertinent remarks on the ooh 
Robert A. Bicks of the Justice 
ment’s Antitrust Division. 

The Department’s official views, of 
course, will be contained in the hearings 
published by both House and Senalé 
committees. However, Mr. Bicks’ state- 
ment is so cogent, goes so st to 
the heart of the matter that I especially 
want to commend it to your attention 
Excerpts from his statement follow: 

Thus, fair trade—urged by some as ® bel 
efit to the small independent 
fact facilitates the very , 
competition of which some small independ 
ent retailers new complain. On the 
hand, apart from discount-house — 
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large mass retailers—for example ome 
buck and Macy’s—may perhaps use } 

trade as an umbrella to preserve from 
petition their own private 

smaller retailers cannot afford. 
apart from the discount houses, in the? 
retailing field, fair trade, again, may ™ 
rather than aid small independent 
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difficult to gage is the impact of fair 
trade on small retailers’ ability to compete 
with mass department store vendors, like 
Macy's and Gimble’s, and large mail-order 
sellers, like Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward. The discount house, as we have seen, 
by selling nationally branded items 
with only more or less careful observation 
fair-trade restrictions. The large depart- 
ment store or mail-order house, in contrast, 
avoids fair-trade prices largely through re- 
sort to private brands. 

We have insufficient data available to 
sketch the precise significance of this pri- 
vate brand phenomenon. We attempted to 
get:such information by request from some 
of the companies above. Unfortunately, we 
have not proven successful. Accordingly, I 
ean present little significant newdata for 
your consideration here. 

I can, however, suggest a possibly prof- 
{table path for this subcommittee’s inquiry. 
Thus, large department stores or mail-order 
houses may well encourage manufacturers 
to fair-trade national brand items—the 
only items which the small retailers can se- 
cure. At the same tine, such mass sellers 
may market their own private brands—sub- 
stantially identical to nationally branded 

+ prices lower than fair-trade mark- 
ups for the nationally branded counterparts. 
The result could be to enable large retailers, 
by hampering their smaller competitors’ 
ability to cut prices, to hold an umbrella 
over the market for their own private 
branded items. In closing, I take the lib- 
erty of suggesting that this question might 
well be an area ripe for this subcommittee’s 
inquiry. ~ 


* 
More 





The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in adding my 

Voice-in support of H. R. 13247, the Na- 

Defense Education Act of 1958, 

I do so with full knowledge of the impor- 
tance of this legislation. 

The purpose of this bill, H. R. 13247, 
is to assist in the improvement and 
strengthening of our educational system 
at all levels and to encourage able stu- 
dents to continue their education beyond 
high school.. It is desiened to accomplish 
these objectives by, first, establishing a 

ted program of Federal scholarships; 
Second, establishing loan programs for 
— at institutions of higher educa- 
_ third, Providing grants to States 
or ening science, mathematics, 
- modern foreign language instruction 
Public schools: fourth, establishing 
institutes and area centers to 

land improve the teaching of lan- 

oe: fifth, assisting in the expansion 
- Sraduate education; sixth, assisting 
a improvement of guidance, counsel- 
» and testing programs; seventh, pro- 


— for research and experimentation 


use of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional Purposes; and, eighth, improve- 
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ment of statistical services of State edu- 
cational agencies. 

The bill contains all of the correspond- 
ing proposals recommended in 1958 by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, plus two others, the loan 
program and the provision for'research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for edu- 
cational purposes. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, international 
relations—stems from the forces of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsibility 
in our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very sur- 
vival of our free country—may depend 
in large part upon the education we pro- 
vide for our young people now. 

The primary responsibility for educa- 
tion, in the future as in the past, should 
remain With the Ctates and local com- 
munities and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The Nation looks primarily to 
citizens and parents acting in their own 
communities, to school boards and city 
councils and State legislatures, to teach- 
ers and school administrators, and to 
the trustees and faculties of our colleges 
and universities to develop the support 
and the educational effectiveness needed 
to bring our educational system more 
abreast of today’s needs. 

In an effort which is so critical to the 
national interest and to national secu- 
rity, however, the Federal Government 
cairand should play a constructive role. 
This role should be one of encourage- 
ment and assistance to the States and 
communities and higher educational in- 
stitutions as they strive to meet certain 
critical national needs. 

There is ample precedent for such ac- 
tion. For example, as early as 1862, the 
Federal Government acted to meet a 
national need in education by providing 
aid to land-grant colleges. During 
World War I, Congress recognized a 
great national need for more agricul- 
tural and mechanical training by en- 
acting the vocational education pro- 
gram. With Federal support and en- 
couragement, the States and commu- 
nities greatly strengthend their own 
educational activities in these fields. 
This program over the years has con- 
tributed greatly to individual opportun- 
ity and to national strength. 

In much the same way, H. R. 13247 
is designed to help our educational sys- 
tem meet the grave challenge of our 
time. Although the bill embraces a va- 
riety of approaches, its central purpose 
is to encourage improvement in the 
quality of é€ducation particularly with 


~respect to those aspects which are most 


important now to national defense. 

A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when 
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students with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Sev- 
eral other provisions are designed to en- 
courage an improvement and expansion 
in the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Another 
provision recognizes the need for more 
college teachers to prepare future scien- 
tists, teachers, and leaders in many 
fields. 

It is exceedingly important to main- 
tain a balanced program of instruction 
in all fields. The committee does not 
desire that one field of training be de- 
veloped at the expense of another. It 
is evident, however, that many of our 
elementary and secondary schools to- 
day are not providing instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages of sufficient quality or 
quantity to meet today’s increasing 
needs in these fields. Serious shortages 
of equipment in all three fields exist. 
H. R. 13247 provides financial assistance 
to State for use by local school systems 
in improving equipment and materials 
in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages, both in 
quality and in quantity. Grants also are 
provided to assist State departments of 
education in expanding their profes- 
sional services to local schools in these 
subjects. In addition to grants to the 
States, the legislation authorizes the 
establishment of institutes for teachers 
to improve the quality of instruction of 
modern foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools, 
and the colleges and universities. Lan- 
guage institutes and area study cen- 
ters would also be established to pro- 
vide training in the so-called “rare” 
languages, many of which are not now 
taught in the United States, but which 
are spoken by many millions of people 
and are essential to the conduct of our 
economic, cultural, and political rela- 
tions with other peoples. Grants for 
basic research in improved instruction 
and newer methods and materials in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages 
are also provided. 

In the development of this legislation 
we have sought to preserve the funda- 
mental principle that education in our 
country is a State and local responsibil- 
ity. States and institutions of higher 
education retain basic responsibility for 
planning and administering the pro- 
grams authorized in the bill. 

The estimated cost of the bill is ap- 
proximately $840 million for the basic 
4-year period, and an additional $230 
million during the next 3 years as the 
program is phased out on an unusually 
reduced level. 

We believe this is a modest amount 
when measured against the need and the 
benefits we can derive from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

In conclusion, I want to pay my re- 
spects to Congressman ELLIioTT for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of this legis- 
lation. 

His work, in and out of committee, has 
been a contributing and determining 
factor in bringing this bill to the floor. 

He was ably assisted by others too nu- 
merous to mention; however, their work 
was needed to finish the project headed 
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by Mr. ExtioTT, the chairman cf the sub- 
committee. 

This is a start, not everything we 
hoped for, but a start on the road of edu- 
cational opportunity for our children 
with the ability but lacking the funds to 
pursue their education without help. 

Let us get it started and then add as 
we go. 





Statement by Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by the Honorable James A. Farley, 
of New York, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States: 

An American election is something more 
than a political contest. From the earliest 
days of this Republic, the American people 
have elevated important campaigns into na- 
tional ceremonies, which are occasionally 
great theater, and seldom lacking in high 
entertainment value. The torchlight pa- 
rade, the bunting, the posters, the village 
bandstand and long-winded orators are part 
of our historic folklore. But this is the 
dynamic age of raido, television, and daily 
five-edition newspapers. However much we 
may have loved the old standbys, and none 
loved them more than I, we must take no- 
tice of a changing world. Television has 
eliminated the professional spontaneous 
demonstrations from conventions, just as 
modern communications have made ridicu- 
lous the spurious draft to public office. 
Much as all of us liked and enjoyed these 
delightful old customs, they are gone. But 
tens of millions of past generations enjoyed 
the hoary, hackneyed plot; the rehearsed 
enthusiasm for the shy candidate, his initial 
withdrawal, the ardent pursuit, the coy 
consent to listen to the passionate plea of 
the desperate professional partisans, the 
troubled candidate’s withdrawal to the 
mountaintop to wrestle with himself, the 
anguished wait, the breathless suspense, the 
candidate’s final mock-reluctant acceptance, 
the wild exaltation of the carefully assem- 
bled claque that the country is saved, must 
ever remain one of the most cherished folk- 
operas of times past. In the days when this 
was in vogue it was a surefire cliffhanger, a 
real-life soap opera. But, unfortunately, 
history repeats itself only as a farce. 


It would be a pity to-drag out this time- 
honored though time-worn comic opera and 
tag it on a fine young mayor like Robert 
Wagner. As one who has witnessed various 
presentations of this show, it is my considered 
opinion that it has its hallowed and nostalgic 
place along with Weber and Fields 

But this is the sixth decade of the 20th 
century and the solution is in facing facts, 
not in a search of a theatrical warehouse. 
Mayor Wagner is enough of a star in his own 
right to deserve better props and better ma- 
terial. Further, if I may speak as one with 
some professional experience in these mat- 
ters, it seems to me downright amateurish 
to take a very able young mayor and cast 
him as the juvenile lead in the most trans- 
parently absurd production since Charlie’s 
Aunt. Nor can I easily imagine as seasoned 
and distinguished a leader as Carmine De 
Sapio accepting a buffoonish role. 
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Since Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman’‘s 
classic refusal, over 90 years ago, anyone in 
politics knows full well that no draft is pos- 
sible unless the recipient has given his pre- 
vious approval. I doubt very much whether 
Mayor Wagner has ever seen this preposterous 
script, much less accepted the part. I am 
certain that he will disdain any clumsy de- 
vice whereby a few well-intentioned zealots 
will importune him to break a solemn prom- 
ise extended by him and accepted by the 
people of New York City in the last cam~ 
paign. 

I have just returned from several up-State 
New York tours, where I was afforded a good 
old Democratic reception by good old Demo- 
cratic friends. They tell me that if there 
is an open convention I will be nominated 
With their usual good humor and good sense 
they urged me not to be asleep at the switch. 
One gave me a hearty laugh by suggesting 
that I might be side tracked via the Union 
Pacific but I told him that that would be 
both unfair and unwise, and our Governor 
is neither. 

With the Buffalo convention only 3 short 
weeks away, it is not improbable that my 
opponents will prevail upon some prominent 
and innocent citizen, as yet in the wings, to 
come forth as their pinch-hitter. I am not 
naive enough to believe where will not be a 
last desperate effort.to prevent my nomina- 
tion, a nomination which I know is the wish 
of the thousands and thousands of New 
York Democratic men and women who feel 
Iam entitled to it. 

Accordingly, it looks to me as if one of 
those healthy old-fashioned intra-Demo- 
cratic Party battles is developing, the kind 
which caused Will gers to jovially remark 
that a Democrat always reserves his best shil- 
lelagh for another Democrat. My position, 
of course, is clear; I most certainly want to 
be the second Senator from New York and 
I,.even more certainly, am not going to be 
the first American Irishman who ran away 
from a fight. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a most il- 
luminating report on resale price main- 
tenance was made several years ago by 
the Canadian Committee To Study Com- 
bines Legislation. In its report to the 
Honorable Stuart G. Garcon, P. C., Q. C., 
Minister of Justice and Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada, dated March 8, 1952, 
the committee expressed opposition to 
the establishment by law or private 
agreement of minimum resale price 
maintenance because such agreements 
place a real and undesirable restriction 
on competition and have a general tend- 
ency to discourage economic efficiency. 

That is why— 


The committee stated— 
the prescription and the enforcement of 
minimum resale price maintenance must 
be viewed as manifestations of a restrictive 
or monopolistic practice which does not pro- 
mote general welfare. 


In view of the bill, H. R. 10527, now 
pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to estab- 
lish fair trade on a national basis, I 
should like to bring this report of the 
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Committee To-Study Combines Legisla. - 
tion to the attention of Members of Con. 
gress. The general conclusions and 
recommendations of this committee are 
reproduced below: 
GENERAL CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDAtiong 
The committee has studied 
maintenance in the light of the two 
ards of judgment originally set up, namely, 
the desirability of a free economy and the 
need for economic efficiency. This study has 
led the committee to the general conclusion 
that resale price maintenance, on the grow- 
ing scale now practiced, is not justified by 
a 






























































either of these standards. It 

real and undosirable restriction on . 
tion by private agreement or “law” and its 
general tendency is to discourage economic 
efficiency. That is why, in our opinion, the 
prescription and the enforcement of minj. 
mum resale prices must be viewed as mani. 
festations of a restrictive or 

practice which does not promote general 
fare. ee 

The committee, therefore, r 
that it should be made an offense Sateen 
ufacturer or other supplier: 

1. To recommend or prescribe minimum 
resale prices for his products; 

2. To refuse to sell, to withdraw a fran. 
chise or to take any other form of action as 
& means of enforcing minimum resale prices, 

It is to be noted that the committee doe 
not recommend that it be made an offense 
to prescribe and enforce resale prices which 
are not minimum. It follows that suppliers 
would be free to suggest and enforce max- 
imum resale prices. It should not be over- 
looked that the fixing of a specific resale 
price unavoidably involves the fixing of a 
minimum price. It is useful to compare 
these recommendations with the British pro- 
posal which reads as follows: : 

“The Government proposes to provide in 
the legislation to be introduced that manu- 
facturers shall be entitled to indicate, rec- 
ommend, or prescribe only maximum 
for the resale of their goods and it will be 
unlawful to give any indication of resale 
price unless it is clearly stated that the 
price indicated is a maximum.”? 

As can be readily seen, the committee's 
recommendations do not go as far as the 
British proposal. While in the legislation 
which is contemplated in the United King- 
dom the manufacturer will not be entitled 
to mention any price, unless it is clearly in- 
dicated that it is a maximum, it would still 
be possible, in the framework of our propos- 
als, to indicate a maximum or other price 
and to issue price lists, provided that it is 
made clear that the price mentioned is not 
recommended or prescribed by the manufac 
turer as a minimum. 

The committee is not prepared to recom 
mend action so drastic that it would inte — 
fere with established practices of issuing list 
prices. It is of the opinion that it will be 
sufficient to prohibit the reco : 
prescription, or enforcement of minimum — 
sale prices. If all list prices were to bemade — 
enforced maximum prices, we think it not 
improbable that the result would be merely 
higher list prices. ty Ie 

As to the “loss-leader” device, the com , 
mittee believes that it is a oon - a 





















practice which does not promote 
fare and therefore considers that it: 
compatible with the public in ‘ 
ever, we do not believe that it é 
immediate danger: extreme forms of 

cutting are not very likely in this 
of inflation and relative scarcity. 
we are convinced that there can be 1 
other effective and more desirable 
controlling the “loss-leader” than 














































1 Board of Trade, A Statement om 
Price Maintenance, June 1951, p. 1 
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maintenance. Present circum- 
_ aera time to make a careful study 
of such methods and the committee, there- 
fore, does not think it imperative to make 
- immediate and hasty recommendation 


regarding that practice. 





The Civil Rights Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, last month 

I submitted a statement to the House 

Judiciary Committee pointing up the 

urgent need for a civil rights bill to pro- 

tect the constitutional rights of all per- 
sons. Under leave to extend my remarks 

I wish to include my statement in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, OF CALI- 
FORNIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY CoM- 
MITTEE IN. SUPPORT OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
Act or 1958, Juty 11, 1958 


Last year I was privileged to be a Member 
of the House of Representatives when it 
passed the first meaningful civil rights bill 
in 82 years. Those of us who stood our 
ground for a vigorous civil rights measure 
were proud of the bill that left our Chamber. 
But in the legislative process that followed 
we were disheartened to see a vital section 
torn from the bill, leaving a gaping hole in 
the measure as it went to the White House. 

Nevertheless, we felt a distinct sense of 
accomplishment. After many years of 
flagrant violation of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution we now had on our statutes 
books concrete recognition that the Federal 
Government has a direct responsibilty in 
protecting the voting rights of every citizen 
whatever his creed, his race, or his color. 
Supporters of the original bill were therefore 
not discouraged. They proceeded to pick up 
the pieces and to set their sights on a restora- 
tion of the discarded section of the bill to en- 
force. the constitutional guarantee of equal 
protection of the laws. 

The enactment of the 1957 civil rights law 
recalled another more dramatic event that 
took place in 1954. It was in that year 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its explosive decision declaring 
that under our Constitution all schoolchil- 
dren, regardless of origin, color, or religion, 
are unequivocally guaranteed equal protec- 
tion under the law. After 80 long years ‘it 
Was an historic moment. 

The 1954 decision broke the logjam. The 
fight for civil rights took on new momen- 
a d in 1957 the first civil rights law 

any consequence in more than 82 years 

& reality. 
wee had 4 years to take stock since 
upreme Court’s decision, and 1 year to 
judge the adequacy of the 1957 civil rights 
Satin endings are a discredit to us as a 
¥. and as a world power. 

® find that there has been a shameful 
pay of the mandate of the Supreme 


We find that some States 

are 
Subtle and not so subtle efforts to pass ordi- 
_ to render ineffective the law of the 

We find that in many areas aggrieved in- 
tity who attempt to assert their con- 
tional rights are blocked by a solid wall 


Po 
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of intimidation and repression. We find 
that many ways are being found to silence 
the friends and supporters of desegregation. 
Teachers and other public servants who 
speak up for equal rights for Negroes sud- 
denly find themselves without jobs. Or- 
ganization, such as the NAACP, who 
challenge proclaimed State policy are facing 
an almost impossible task as their limited 
resources attempt to buck massive-resistance 
tactics. 

And so we find that 4 years after the 
Court’s decision there remain more than 
2,100 segregated school districts in 17 South- 
ern and border States. In those 17 States 
more than 10 million American schoolchil- 
dren, 744 million whites and 24% million 
Negroes, plus the uncounted children in de 
facto segregated situations in the North and 
Southwest, are today denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws by being denied the op- 
portunity to attend desegregated public 
schools. Here we have 10 million school- 
children being taught according to the ways 
of segregation. and discrimination in a land 
where segregation and discrimination are 
unlawful. 

The moral victory won in 1954 has taken 
on a hollow ring that can be heard in the 
far reaches of Asia and Africa. 

We have failed in the Halls of Congress 
ahd in the corridors of the executive branch. 
Congress failed in 1957 when it blocked out 
of the civil-rights bill the section that would 
have unmistakably committed the Federal 
Government to enforce the constitutional 
rights of all persons to equal protection of 
the laws. The President and the executive 
failed miserably in showing no leadership, 
in equivocating when a firm stand was called 
for at the first faunting of the Federal man- 
date. 

I am not overlooking the positive side of 
the picture. I am aware of the fact that 
desegregation has begun for over 2 million 
white children and 400,000 Negro children 
who in 1952 attended segregated schools. 
But I cannot overlook the deplorable fact 
that the overall program of desegregation 
in our public schools has failed to move for- 
ward as rapidly as it should. 

The 14th amendment to our Constitution 
states that no State shall “deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” In too many areas of this 
country neither the letter nor the spirit of 
that decree has been observed. The Su- 
preme Court in 1954 made a valiant attempt 
to underscore and reinforce that mandate 
to protect the rights of the schoolchildren 
of the Nation. Regrettably this was not 
enough. That is why it is imperative that 
we have a law that puts the full weight, the 
full force and power of the legislative and 
the executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind that judicial decision. 

I believe wholeheartedly that the Celler- 
Douglas bill entitled “The Civil Rights Act 
of 1958” answers that purpose. This bill in 
no uncertain terms commits the Federal 
Government to the moral and legal respon- 
sibility for implementing and enforcing the 
constitutional guaranty of equal protection 
of the laws. ‘The most important objective 
of the measure is to make clear that the 
Federal Government accepts the leadership 
and the responsibility in the area of school 
desegregation. But the bill is not limited 
to school desegregation. It contains the 
legal power and remedy to bring suits to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
to every American denied his rights because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The Celler-Douglas bill is a masterly piece 
of work in combining the ideals of civil 
rights with a practical plan for bridging the 
gap between prejudice and enlightenment. 
It improves on the discarded: part III of 
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last year’s bill by laying out a working pro- 
gram to guide school districts in the de- 
segregation process. It draws heavily on the 
know-how and resources of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare by au- 
thorizing that Department to work hand in 
hand with the school districts in providing 
services of specialists, in appointing advisory 
councils, in giving the kind of technical 
assistance not available to the communities. 
In addition, it authorizes the Department to 
make grants for school facilities, for addi- 
tional teachers and specialists, and for 
training courses. In short, the major em- 
phasis in the bill is on assistance and 
cooperation. 

But the proposed legislation has by no 
means overlooked the need for legal power 
and enforcement authority where the help- 
ing hand of the Federal Government fails, 
and it clearly and plainly empowers the De- 
partment of Justice to step in and enforce 
the law when a school district refuses to 
yield. 

Moreover, the bill goes beyond this basic 
legal power and authority. It embodies ad- 
ditional provisions that reflect the wisdom 
and experience of realistic men. While the 
measure strongly reaffirms the principle that 
all men are created equal, it does not fail 
to recognize the hard cold facts of life. It 
recognizes that persons deprived of their 
civil rights are usually in no position either 
economically or socially to institute and pur- 
sue court actions to enforce those rights. 
The bill recognizes that high sounding legal 
rights are not worth a tinker’s dam if left 
entirely in the hands of impoverished, in- 
timidated, unsophisticated persons. And so 
the legislation does not settle for a restate- 
ment of man’s inalienable rights or for gen- 
eral enforcement powers of the Justice De- 
partment. It gives the Attorney General 
the authority to step in and start civil court 
actions for aggrieved persons who are unable 
themselves to seek legal protection. We 
would all like to believe that the principle 
“equal justice under law” is not an empty 
platitude. But even the most naive of us 
know that in the absence of a sharp instru- 
ment to defend the rights of the under- 
privileged it is a meaningless phrase. No 
one penetrated the irony of those words bet- 
ter than Anatole France when he said: “The 
law, in its majestic equality, forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

The Celler-Douglas bill will bring order to 
the disarray in our legal house. It will re- 
turn to our Negro schoolchildren their right 
to Human dignity. It will bring peace of 
mind to their parents. And it will, more- 
over, stop the growing false sense of su- 
periority which segregated public schools 
nurture in our white schoolchildren. 

There is, I’m afraid, some danger that the 
domestic issue of civil rights may pale against 
the more dramatic backdrop of events abroad. 
I hope that the Members of Congress will 
keep in mind that this is not entirely a 
domestic issue, and that it may soon be too 
late to reaffirm in a civil rights law at home 
the principles that we project in our foreign 
relations. Now is the time to shorten the 
gap between our pretensions and our per- 
formances in the field of civil rights if we 
are to maintain the confidence of the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Africa. We will be guilty of grave dereliction 
if we default this year on a bill urgently 
needed to buttress our legal stand on sehool 
segregation. Without a strong unequivocal 
measure we will find ourselves buried in a 
landslide of Little Rocks. And, more im- 
portant, we will find that we have lost the 
precious ground gained in the painfully 
slow march toward the ultimate in equality 
ana justice for all. 
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Social Security Amendments of 1958 . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important unfinished business 
before this Congress is final action on the 
social security amendments approved by 
the House. Although the bill did not go 
as far as I had hoped it would in increas- 
ing the amount of benefits, and in other 
respects, I voted for it because I realize 
that it was a compromise measure and it 
seems of the utmost urgency to me that 
some change be made in this regard be- 
fore the Congress adjourns. 

Briefly, the bill as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee and passed by 
the House without amendment under a 
closed rule, would: 

First. Increase benefit amounts across 
the board by 7 percent to bring them in 
line with increases in the cost of living 
which have occurred since the last in- 
crease in 1954. 

Second. Raise the wage base, which 
serves as a basis for benefit amounts and 
for taxes from $4,200 to $4,800 to bring 
it more nearly in line with the increase 
in wages which has occurred in the past 
10 years. 

Third. Strengthen the program of 
benefits for permanently and totally dis- 
abled men and women, which was estab- 
lished in the 1956 amendments, by (a) 
making benefits available not only to the 
disabled worker aged 50 or over but to 
his dependents as well, in the same ways 
that the dependents of a retired worker 
are not eligible for benefits; (b) remov- 
ing the eligibility requirement that now 
denies these benefits to a worker who 
could not work in covered employment 
during the last year or two before his 
impairment became total, so that people 
with a progressive illness can qualify, 
and (c) eliminating the provision which 
now cancels or reduces the amount of the 
disability benefit by the amount of bene- 
fits received under other Federal pro- 
grams or State workmen’s compensation 
programs. 

Fourth. Liberalize the retirement test, 
which cancels benefits on the basis of 
earnings, so that retired workers can earn 
$100 or less—now $80 or less—in a month 
without loss of benefits. 

The bill further recognizes the special 
health problems which face retired men 
and women by requesting the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to conduct a study including the study 
of a proposal by a number of Members of 
Congress that the cost of hospital and 
nursing home care, up to 180 days a year 
for people otherwise eligible, be covered 
by social security. The committee ex- 
pressed its concern over the fact that the 
costs of needed hospital and nursing 
home services is out of the reach of 
many older people and asked that this 
proposal, as well as a number of other 
alternatives, receive careful review so 
that Congress would be in a better posi- 
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tion to decide what legislative measure, 
if any, should be taken to meet this 
problem. 

I am very much concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, with the situation of our older men 
and women on social security because I 
know very well that each upward step in 
the cost of living during the past 2 years 
has, in effect, taken nickels and dimes 
out of their pockets. We must, also, I 
believe, be especially aware of the fact 
that social security checks are a major 
source of income for the majority of our 
older people—checks which now average 
just $65 per month for a retired worker. 
This fact is attested by a survey last 
December, conducted by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which showed that 60 percent of the 
married couples on the rolls had only 
$1,200 or less of outside income in addi- 
tion to their social security. 

I am looking forward to final action 
by the Congress, on this measure, now 
pending in the Senate, at an early date. 
The security and well-being of some 12 
million Americans today—and of most 
of us tomorrow—depends upon congres- 
sional action to keep our social security 
system in line with our economic system. 





The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a very interesting edi- 
torial written by Mr. Monroe Sweetland 
and published in the Milwaukie (Oreg.) 
Review: 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of July 
31, 1958] 
“Myse zr, I’m Not PREJUDICED, BUT My 
CusSTOMERS—”’ 

Last week several hundred Masons from 
the Western States, Alaska, and Hawaii, gath- 
ered in Portland for the annual convention 
of Prince Hall Rite of the Masonic order. 
They met all week at the Masonic Temple, 
stayed at all the downtown hotels, spent their 
good money at the downtown cafes and 
shopped the stores. They delighted in tours 
to our scenic spots, admired Oregon’s beauti- 
ful homes, and sang the praises of.the hos- 
pitality of the City of Roses. ~ 

In short, they were received as we like to 





_think we receive all visitors, and they ex- 


pressed the appreciation we all like to hear. 

Why do we even bother to comment on 
this, when it happens almost every week 
with some big convention or other? 

Well, we mention it because the Prince 
Hall Masons are Negroes. 

Just 20 year ago the Portland branch of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, of which Milwaukie’s 
gentlewoman, the late Annie Ross Roberts, 
was a principal patron, was organizing the 
fight for equal accommodations in Oregon’s 
public places. A convention like this would 
have been impossible in 1938. Portland ho- 
tels and restaurants frequently refused serv- 
ice to nonwhites, and usually r€jected Ne- 
groes for service. 


August 7 
When the civil-rights bill was ‘eated 
the 1939 legislature at Salem, aa rebieie a 
the innkeepers was always “Myself, T'm not 
prejudiced, but my customers won't stand 
for it.” The same pious buckpassing was 
heard from most restauranteurs, mote} op- 

erators and even hospitals. 
Many factors have been at work, 
in the churches, the schools, and labor or. 
ganizations. By the time civil rights and 
fair employment practices laws were 
following World War II, the battle for equal 
rights was won. Only isolated cases have 
arisen under the acts. Housing remains the 
principal vestige of bigotry and 
tion, and even there the restrictions of 
a generation ago against the foreign born, 
persons of Oriental or Indian descent, o 
even against some religious minorities, haye 
gone. Only Negroes still face major 
problems, but that battle is rapi 
won, too. ay es 
Nearly a thousand Negroes convened in 
Portland last week without a ripple.of trou. 
ble. They were a more orderly, sobrietous _ 
group, to be sure, than many veteran and 
fraternal pow-wows have been. But the big 
fact is that the dire forebodings of the alarm. 
ists of 20 years ago were completely refuted 
by this and many day-to-day experiences as 
we work, live, and play together in Oregon, 





News Article States That Steel Price 
Boost Keeps Inflation Rolling Along 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a special 
article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor for August 2, 1958, by 
William H. Stringer, chief of the Wash- 
ton news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 
STEEL Price Boost KeEEps INFLATION SPmil 

ROLLING ALONG 


(By William H. Stringer) 


WASHINGTON.—The steel companies have 
increased their prices after all—not as much 
as in some years—but enough to boost the 
price of steel in the average automobile by 
something like $10. 

Although a $10 price additive is going # 
deter few persons from buying & 
mobile, still a bill for an extra 
for steel is not going to help a company like 
Chrysler, already facing a deficit in 1958. Nor 
will the steel boost fail to show itself, grad- 
ually and inevitably, in the «living 
index, as steel users, ranging from appliance 
manufacturers to bobbypin makers, pa 
along the higher price. 

In short, the long-range problem, that al 
nual, persistent wage-price inflation, is still 
with us, unresolved. the 

Congressional concern, pleas from * 
White House for industrial sta 
and a brighter public spotlight on er. 
price spiral—all helped to hold the steel ir 
crease to $4.50 a ton. 

The price decision took account of 
factors: On July 1 steel wages went Up © 
20 cents an hour, due to 
3-year contract. Steel 4 
have been falling, in some instances, @ 
reduced eapacity. With the recession 4 
ing off, prospects for new orders are 20? 
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no price boost. With Congress 
price boos ee Punitive legislation is un- 
likely this eat. And with the White House 
aearations, it is unlikely that anybody is 
to be summoned to Washington and be 
asked to retract the price increases. f 
There is also the disinclination of the steel 
companies to meddle with their union wage 
contract, at a time when the steelworkers 


are having their own presidential crisis, with 


David J. McDonald, steel union president, 
apparently on the way out. 

These reasons are all interesting; some are 

ressive. Steel officials are not totally ob- 
livious to the problem, One steel official 
recently said: “I am concerned, but I don’t 
know of any practical remedy.” 

fm tackling the problem the United States 
now does have some accumulated data. 

We know, for instance, that in a moderately 
serious recession like that of 1957-58, prices 
do not drop. It takes a riproaring depres- 
sion to force powerfully based corporations— 
steel, automobiles, oil, for instance—to capi- 
tulate on the price front, or to persuade labor 
unions to forgo their anual round of wage 
increases. 

We know, also, that Western Europe re- 
cently has been reducing steel prices, to gain 
larger volume. And while it is strange to 
have the economics minister of a formerly 
cartelized nation lecturing the United States, 
still it is significant that West Germany’s 
Ludwig Erhard, after a tour here recently, 
observed: “The one alarming symptom I have 


observed in the American economy is the de- - 


cline in production coinciding with a rise in 
prices. * * * It is against the spirit of free 
enterprise to raise prices in an attempt to 
maintain profits at a certain standard, re- 
gardless of production and sales.” 

We know also that the Henry Ford philos- 
ophy—expand your market and create new 
Job opportunities by constantly reducing the 
price of the product—has been heavily modi- 
fied, in steel, autos, oil, and now perhaps in 
aluminum. 

And we know that a novel definition of 
“competition” has developed—when all the 
big producers boost prices by precisely iden- 
tical amounts in precisely the same week. 
The explanation of Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel, that™“a 
price that matches another price is a com- 
petitive price” sounds fine when prices are 
falling, but not when they are rising. Sena- 
tor Estrs Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
comments that it is as though Macy’s in New 
York proclaimed: “Our prices are always 
exactly as high as Gimbels.” 

What should be done? Senator KErauver 
wants to explore the antitrust angle. Others 
question whether some companies (notably 
in the auto field) have not become big be- 
yond any requirements of efficiency. Indus- 
trial statesmanship—price restraint, wage 
testraint—can help a lot. More explanation 
of all the ramifications—a larger public un- 
ne of all the pros and cons—is in 


The fundamental fact is that this reces- 


didn’t cure the wage-price spiral. It’s 
Teady to roll again, ects ee 


CO —_— 
Albert Graichen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
OF ILLINOIS 
; IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, July 14, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATI, mr. Speaker tru 
seat American died Thursday, ‘July 31. 





hands full of Lebanon and summit 
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1958, in a small, friendly cooperative 
hospital situated at Wild Rose, Wis. He 
died of old age—87—they say. Yes, 
when the body refuses to perform its 
natural functions, the soul, beckoned by 
the Angel of Death, like a frightened 
bird, takes wing. In this instance, we 
who knew him say he earned his heav- 
enly fare. “By their works shall ye 
know them, by their deeds shall ye 
judge them.” 

Every one loved Albert, especially the 
waifs at the American Boys Camp at 
Coloma, Wis., sponsored by the Legion- 
naires of Illinois and their friends. He 
came froni a distinguished family of ar- 
tisans in the Coloma area. 

He ‘was born on December 1, 1871, in 
Chicago’s downtown loop, of humble 
parentage; and, at the age of 1, his 
family moved to Marshfield, Wis., to 
live on a farm. His father was more 
woodsman.than farmer and, after sev- 
eral changes to other farms, settled in 
the Coloma area. Farming lands in 
these sections had been worked out due 
to the impoverishment of the soil. This 
resulted from the constant year after 
year planting of the potato crops, with- 
out enriching the soil by fertilizing it— 
or rotating other plantings—to restore 
its productivity. _ 

And so during this recession period, 
Albert and his dad went to the lumber 
camps for work. Thus, at an early age— 
7—Albert went out into the world of log- 
ging, with his dad, as a water boy. The 
sharp ax edge taught him to respect 
rough men. The vibrant singing, me- 
thodical unison of solid blows told the 
story of power and teamwork. The si- 
lence of the forest influenced his watch- 
fulness and alertness to sudden danger. 


In a melting sun, water was important 
to the workmen and always in demand. 
Albert was always ready and anxious to 
please. And so he spilled very little; the 
hike to the stream was nigh on to a mile, 
he kept it fresh. So the men never curSed 
at him. He did this simple and impor- 
tant chore well, and his dad was proud 
of his ever-happy and smiling son. The 
boss, as well as the men, liked him and 
gave him coins. He learned what it 
meant to please others, no matter what 
type of men they were. 

It was not long before he became a 
“kitchen slave” and did odd jobs for the 
cook as well as for the crew. 

And so from camp to camp Albert put 
in his apprenticeship, working and learn- 
ing with the tools of his trade. He be- 
came a lumberjack. 

His dad was a versatile man and taught 
him many things, too. Strangely, all 
sorts of knowledge had to be learned and 
applied in far away places, far from cities 
and farms. Dad studied books.on medi- 
cal subjects, and administered to the 
men in case of illness, even performing 
operative surgery in critical cases, such 
as amputations, professional men being 
inaccessible and hundreds of miles away. 
Albert acted as his surgical nurse and 
worked with him, becoming very profi- 
cient in the use of medicine and perform- 
ing minor surgery. 

At a time when most young men were 
seeking pleasures, caresses and love, Al- 
bert was facing the cold realities of 
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life’s experience in the world of pio- 
neers, back in the wildernesses of north- 
ern Wisconsin, upper Michigan, and 
southern Minnesota. 

And so he wandered about, wherever 
men were needed—even as far west as 
Spokane, Wash., where he worked on a 
gigantic building project. He soon _be- 
came carpenter-foreman, and became an 
apt student in reading blueprints, struc- 
tural engineering plans, and concrete 
specifications and studies related to the 
building trades. It can be truly said 
that even without a technical education 
he was, at 35, thoroughly schooled in ex- 
perience to handle the entire job in- 
volving all the trades, as a general fore- 
‘man. 

In his middle thirties, getting work 
was difficult—1907 panic—and return- 
ing to the central western Wisconsin 
area, there was little work to be had, 
outside of several building jobs as fore- 
man, in Milwaukee and Wisconsin Rap- 
ids. 

Upon returning to Coloma, Wis., he 
married a genteel and gifted lady, a 
schoolteacher, Miss Elizabeth, who bore 
him 1 son and 3 daughters, all wonder- 
ful children. They were a closely en- 
deared and loyal family. 

His building activities in this area are 
well known. His great knowledge of 
lumber and building materials made 
him a valuable consultant. His free- 
hand drawn plans, platted and squared 
on rough, meat-wrapping paper, meas- 
ured to scale, were perfection itself. 
The State of Wisconsin approved these 
architectural plans, as they were drawn, 
without question. His ability carried 
respect. He had been recognized for 
his honest and efficient work by the 
State officials. The law, under the 
“srandfather clause,” Albert, having 
registered plans before the State As- 
sembly had passed the Architectural Su- 
pervisory Act, or the University of Wis- 
consin had established a School of Ar- 
chitecture, was listed under this classi- 
fication. 

Derrill Follette, the banker, an old 
pioneer from England, who settled in 
the Coloma area in the early 19th mid- 
century, recognized his great ability and 
talent, and with great confidence in his 
loyalty and honesty, placed him in 
charge of the Coloma Lumber Co., for- 
merly owned by other interests, where he 
remained for over 30 years. 

Albert trained many men on the job 
in the trades of carpentry, concrete and 
steel work, to say naught of the short 
cuts and secrets known only to the clever 
artisan. All the Graichens are master 
craftsmen, and Albert was their mentor. 

Mr. Frank Calugi, a Chicago politi- 
cal worker and court bailiff, an old 
friend, who not only arranged for the 
camp purchase, but has been very chari- 
table in many ways, both financially and 
by donating building materials to'‘the 
camp, introduced me to Albert and his 
brother Gust on a matter of business in 
the Jatter part of 1937, relating to hav- 
ing purchased from the United States 
Government a 180-acre tract, with a pri- 
vate lake and farm buildings, 24 miles 
from the city of Coloma, Wis., to be 
used as a boys’ and girls’ camp for indi- 
gent children. 
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My intimate association with this 
great man has extended for a period of 
22 years. 

The building of the camp started in 
1937. Albert selected the highest knoll, 
overlooking the little lake, and broke 
ground. The excavation was started 
with an old drag shovel, purchased by 
him for $5, which he repaired to render 
it serviceable. Two horses drew it 
across the land marked for the founda- 
tion of the big lodge, 50 by 80 feet, 
and about 50 feet at its peak—English- 
type basement; windows at ground level; 
2 stories and a first floor with 2 rooms 
in front for the director, and 2 rooms in 
back for examination and first-aid 
rooms; also, a large hall for ,sessions 
and lectures. ‘The second floor has a 
beautiful balcony effect, with room for 
50 double-deckers for sleeping quarters. 
The foundations and stone fronts were 
built of hewn stones of different colors 
a beautiful sight, with its high peaked 
roof reaching to the heavens. Later, he 
added 2 gigantic fireplaces—15 feet long, 
one in the basement and the other in 
the first-floor hall. 

The first load of lumber—5,000 feet— 
arrived at the camp on New Year’s Eve. 
We had started—it was tough—with no 
money, but we had credit; people be- 
lieved in the plan and went along. It 
was nip and tuck all the way. He kept 
the payroll and ran the show. I hustled 
the money, and the Lord helped me time 
and again—something always happened 
just at the crisis of things. That was a 
rough winter, snow and ice—the stone 
men, Muskie, Albert, Strunke, Gust, and 
Krueger, worked with leather gloves, 
and Albert ordered fires around the 
stone piles so that the men could handle 
them, in splitting them for the front 
facade. 

One hundred thousand feet of lumber 
went into that building, not including 
the Indian-skinned trees, 2 feet in diam- 
eter, that rise majestically from the base- 
ment to the roof, with beautiful hand 
work of the supporting joists—smaller 
logs—spliced into their positions into 
the six horizontals, equally spaced, 3 to 
either side. Only a master with the axe 
could have so artistically fashioned 
them. He could control the cut of the 
axe to the inch. His men, Leach, Red 
Howard, August Krueger, John Deukis, 
Kenneth Woodworth, Emil Britske, 
August Conrad, Forrest Schmudloch, and 
his dad, followed his instructions with 
growing admiration with the years. 

So building after building after build- 
ing took its place in a beautiful setting— 
a hundred acres of pine and oak wood. 
He supervised the planting of 175,000 
pines over the years, and replaced each 
one that was lost—so that, today, timber 
is growing, adding to the beauty and 
value of the camp. Perhaps in a lean 
year, it can be thinned out and sold to 
realize needed money for the camp’s 
maintenance. 

Albert used a witchhazel erook and 
located the water veins in the bowels 
of the earth. At the knoll I sat with 
him as he counted the bowings of the 
pointer below the crook, holding an end 
of the forked branch in each hand. It 
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stopped at 73 feet—73 separate attrac- 
tions downward. When the well was 
drilled, I paid for a 73 foot well. He 
also located the powerful veins in the 
Same way, and we drilled and hit an 
over-abundance of water, both at the 
location we selected for the water plant 
and at the pool. 

Whether with money or not, he said, 
“Even if you haven’t full pay—show up— 
let the men see you.  fhey are just as 
interested in the project for poor kids 
as you are.” And so it went on, until 
today it is by far the finest and most 
modern camp in the United States. 

It was Albert who made it possible— 
the men and the merchants needed the 
money that we owed—he prevented any 
trouble over it by giving all sorts of ex- 
cuses, until at last each one received 
his long overdue portion. Albert’s old 


saying. “No one ever was cheated and 
everyone always got paid,” kept us 
going. 


Today, after 11 years of the big camp 
program, over 6,000 youngsters, poor but 
proud, have been recipients of true hap- 
piness and fun because Albert Graichen 
persisted in building and completing the 
greatest monument dedicated to his 
memory—the work of a master and a 
great man with a blessed soul. 

Under his plans, together with his 
brother Gust, there were constructed at 
the campsite, 10 cabins, 5 large huts with 
long ramps for the wheel chairs of crip- 
pled children, 2 large overnight huts for 
visitors, a large mess hall—seating ca- 
pacity 500, twin chapels, 1 enormous 
steel warehouse, a miniature railroad 1 
mile long—for the crippled and blind 
children, a bath and latrine steel build- 
ing, a complete olympic regulation pool 
with a 3-story building, including show- 
er rooms, dressing rooms, pump room, 
observation room and rest rooms, to ac- 
commodate the swimmers and water- 
front supervisors. 

And this simple God-fearing and kind- 
hearted man, who believed in humanity 
and loved children; spent 22 years of his 
life with us in the building program. 
The Legionnaires and women of the aux- 
iliary of the State of Illinois knew him 
and loved him. He had an inventive 
mind and made iron parts—fantastic 
pulley and bar arrangements for lifting 
heavy objects—special locks-and all sorts 
of mechanical contrivances. The build- 
ing of the railroad necessitated the erec- 
tion of stone bridges and level grading 
elevation approaches, and so forth, the 
twisting of rails and levels were perfect. 
The erection of the pumping station and 
the laying of extended pipeline feeds and 


mains to all the large buildings called for _ 


the knowledge of a master civil engineer. 
All in all, under his supervision, 30 build- 
ings were completed. Only through his 
efforts was the work among the destitute 
and orphaned children successful. Only 
a man with natural creative genius could 
have accomplished so much in his chosen 
field of endeavor. He gave his superla- 
tive talents to the great cause which he 
loved to serve. He refused many offers 
of higher salary by men interested in 
erecting commercial buildings, saying, 
“I can’t let the kiddies down.” It is no 


oa 


ay 


August 7,1 
wonder that the men and women of the 


Legion bowed their heads in prayer and . 


humble reverence at his p i 

He was buried at Coloma, 
afternoon, August 2, in a little gra 
on a hill, where his antecedents rest 
Blizabeth is there, too—they are 
now, and their work is done. There, on 
this wind-swept hill, sleeps a great 
ican, who in his deep humility 
the lessons of life the hard way. He dig 
not complain, but carried on. In his sin. 
plicity he lived well—he thanked God 
the chance to learn and master the things 
he liked todo. His importance might not 
be aioe by a distinguished 
or listed in the volumes with great 
names. But there is one tome on ae 
sacred pages every man secks to be jn. 
cluded. That is the Book of J 
and there on the paged index of Service 
rendered to the helpless and 
children of his time will be written the 
name of Albert Graichen, sprinkled with 
the tears of Christ, not in sorrow but in 
the joy of a true servant of charity, the 
greatest of the virtues in man. 

The kids, I know, will keep his 
memory alive and, with flowers on his 
grave, pay their humble respects each 
year. And the men who knew him best, 
his many pals who worked with him 
from the beginning—some from Chi- 
cago, volunters without pay, Frank 
Ralph and Bob DeLetto, Buck Tortoriel- 
lo, Frank Mallerdino, Tony Girolomi, 
Tony Venezia, Ralph Madia, Telephone 
Farrell, and many others; as well as 
those from the camp area—Sheriff 
Frozene, Mr. Joe Macham, Filyte, Mr, 
Primo, and the Constable worked at odd 
times in emergencies, who, with the 
others braved the hard winters, and 
were imbued with his spirit of confidence 
that doing real charity was the job's te 
ward. 

George, Otto and Leonard at Pish 
Lake, will miss him—and Starshak, Pat 
Petrone, Dutch Von Bremer, Van Dyk 
Clausen, Youngblood, Clamage, Bratii- 
gam, Bottigliero, Joe Sweeney, Viggiani, 
Ringley, Cusack, Monico, and myself, 
know, as do the others, that Joe Browi, 
Joe Madia and Joe Cronin—men 
have gone before, are building another 
camp with the old skipper in the Prom- 
ised Land. 

Blessed is the man that is found without 
blemish, that hath not gone after gold, nor 
put his trust in money nor in treasures 
Who is he, and we will praise him? Fork 
hath done wonderful things in his life. Who 
hath been tried thereby, and made periech 
he shall have glory everlasting. 
asticus 31: 8-11. 

The end at last, the end at last; 
Your start may be fine, old friend, 

But the world will finally judge you 
By what you are at the end. 
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Eisenhower Calls on the Con- 
gress To Complete Action This Session 
on Legislation To Establish a National 


Cultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my earnest hope that the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives will report 
8, 3335, a bill providing for a National 
Cultural Center which- will be con- 
structed with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, in time for the House to 
yote on it before this session ends. _ It 
is important that this bill be reported in 
the form in which it passed the Senate 
unanimously on June 20, 1958, for it 
would be disastrous if it were loaded 
down with crippling amendments. 

The President has now given tremen- 
dous impetus to this drive for cultural 
facilities, and I include the text of his 
letter urging the Congress to complete 
action on this legislation during this 
session. 

Included also are two editorials from 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, an 
editorial from the Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times Herald, and statements 
presented for the American Institute of 
Architects, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
Federal City Council by distinguished 
representatives of those respected and 





powerful organizations. 
THE Warre Hovsez, 
Washington, August 1, 1958. 


Hon. Cuartes A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Den Mr. CHamman: Yeas writing you 
with reference to legislation now pending 
your committee which would author- 
ize the estaslishraent of a National Cultural 
Center here in Washington on a site made 
available by the Federal Government with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions. 
There has long been a need for more ade- 
quate facilities in the Nation’s capital for 
the presentation of the performing arts. An 
auditorium and other facilities such as are 
Provided for in pending legislation, estab- 
oe and supported by contributions from 
public, would be a center of which the 
-_s Nation could be proud. I hope that 
will complete action on this 
during this session. 
Sincerely, 


Dwicut D, EISENHOWER. 


Appendix 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 6, 1958] 
Wetcome THis OpporRTUNITY 

We suppose that if a group of citizens 
came to Congress with the money in hand 
for construction of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter and offered to build it, provided the Gov- 
ernment supplied an appropriate site, there 
would be no question concerning the accept- 
ance of such a gift. 

The question which seems to worry some 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works, which conducted a hearing 
yesterday on the legislation, is whether, if 
the Government supplies the site, the money 
to construct the center will be forthcoming 
from private sources. 

We do not see why that question should 
be of any immediate concern. If the Senate- 
passed bill is approved by the House and be- 
comes law, availability of the site will either 
produce the construction funds from private 
sources, or fail to produce it. If the money 
is not forthcoming, the Government will 
have lost nothing. It will still retain the 
site, and the site will be available for some 
other need. 

In other words, the Government gambles 
nothing. It stands to lose nothing. But if 
the pending center legislation is approved, 
it stands to gain another permanent im- 
proyement for this American Capital which 
in time could rank in importance with the 
National Gallery of Art. The legislation, in 
short, provides an opportunity which, if de- 
clined, may not soon knock again. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 4, 1958] 


ALL Win, Nospopy Losses 


In expressing his hopes that Congress will 
complete action on legislation making pos- 
sible construction of a great cultural center 
in Washington, President Eisenhower has 
spoken for many citizens, here and through- 
out the country. There have been attempts 
in the past to supply such facilities for the 
Capital. But we have never been so close to 
success as now; there has never been such 
an opportunity for Congress to do so little, 
and accomplish so much, as offered by the 
pending legislation. 

In brief, the legislation, approved in the 
Senate without dissent, authorizes purchase 
from locally derived revenues of less than 
2 acres of land. Added to Government-owned 
land already available, a site—now generally 
approved—would be provided for construc- 
tion of an appropriate edifice for the per- 
forming arts. Money for such construction 
is anticipated from private sources. There 
are indications that it would be forthcoming. 
If not, the Government would have lost not 
@ penny—for the land would be there for 
other uses. 

Hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens this summer, in a record year of travel 
abroad, have been visting the capitals and 
other cities in foreign lands, almost all of 
which are supplied with splendid buildings 
for the performance of opera, orchestra con- 
certs, ballet, and other artistic enterprises 
refiecting cultural attainment. The singular 
lack of such facilities in this Capital of the 
richest Nation on earth is a reproach, an 


indictment which should be wiped from the 
record. 

We eommend Representative Jones of 
Alabama, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Subcommittee of the House Public Works 
Committee, for his willingness to hold hear- 
ings tomorrow and his own sympathy toward 
the project. We believe there will be evi- 
dence aplenty at the hearing in its support. 
The authorization sought represents so small 
an obligation by the Federal Government, 
leaving the success of the undertaking in the 
hands of private contributors, that there is 
everything to be gained and nothing to be 
lost. 

House approval of this legislation would 
mean something for people everywhere, not 
merely those who live in Washington. It 
would represent a great forward step in com- 
pleting the development of this Federal City, 
the city of all Americans. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald of August 8, 1958] 


CULTURAL CENTER PROGRESS 


Seldom do Washingtonians and the many 
agencies which govern them in their local 
affairs find themselves in such happy and 
unanimous agreement on a project as that 
which appears to prevail on the proposed cul- 
tural center in Foggy Bottom. The Senate 
has approved legislation to designate a mostly 
federally owned tract for the projected thea- 
ters and to advance funds, to be repaid by 
the District, for the purchase of a small 
added area to round out the site. The plan 
is to obtain private subscription of money 
for construction; the enterprises themselves 
are to be self-supporting. Experience with 
similar ventures in other cities makes these 
plans considerably more solid than mere 
hope or aspiration. 

Much will depend, of course, upon the 
caliber of the proposed Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commission which would be in 
charge of fund raising and other aspects of 
the venture. There is a widespread feeling 
in the co unity that the members must 
be chosen‘with great care and drawn from 
the top ranks of philanthropists and art 
patrons here and elsewhere. The success 
of the National Gallery of Art, established 
under similar procedures and auspices, has 
been due of course to the outstanding spon- 
sorship which it had from its inception. 

Chairman Rosert E. Jones, of the House 
Public Buildings Subcommittee, has per- 
formed a real national service in holding 
hearings on the measure despite the near- 
ness of adjournment and in proposing to 
bring the bill up under suspension of rules 
in the House. This will mean a two-thirds 
vote will be needed for passage, but surely 
the House will not turn aside an enterprise 
so promising and one that places squarely 
and solely upon interested private citizens 
the responsibility for its success. 

STATEMENT BY JOHN NosLe Ricwarps, FAIA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, ON THE FULBRIGHT-THOMPSON 
Brut FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF a Na- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER BEFORE THE PUB- 
tic BurLpINGs SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
Pusiic Works CommirTee, Aucust 5, 1958 
My name is John Noble Richards. I am 

@ practicing architect with offices at 1600 
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Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. I am presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and appear here today as its repre- 
sentative to urge prompt and favorable 
action on the Fulbright-Thompson bill to 
establish a Nationai Cultural Center in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The American Institute of Architects is 
the national organization of the architec- 
tural profession in the United States. Its 
128 chapters and 11 State organizations are 
located in every State. With a membership 
of nearly 13,000 registered architects, the In- 
stitute represents the majority of practicing 
architects in the Nation. 

We have followed closely the devoted ef- 
forts of Members of Congress and leading 
citizens who have worked unceasingly to 
make possible this much-needed facility for 
the proper presentation of opera, music and 
other performing arts in Washington. In 
May, 1957, Mrs. Eugene Meyer appeared ai 
our Centennial Convention in Washington 
to outline the proposal for the cultural cen- 
ter then being advanced by the special com- 
mission of which she was chairman. 

Great interest and support was expressed 
and the convention passed a resolution urg- 
ing that a national competition be held to 
select the architect for this very important 
project. As a public service, The American 
Institute of Architects would gladly name 
@ special architectural advisory committee 
to assist in the setting up of procedures_for 
such a competition. 

As the organization representing the Na- 
tion’s architects we have long felt a deep 
responsibility for the Nation’s Capital and 
have demonstrated this concern over the 
century of our existence. During the Cen- 
tennial Convention a resotution was passed 
unanimously, reaffirming our members’ deep 
conviction that the capital city is the heri- 
tage, not only of those who dwell in or 
about the District of Columbia, but the 
heritage of all the people of this country as 
well. We therefore fully support all pro- 
posals that will im any way enhance the 
city of Washington. 

There is no question bu that the proposed 
Cultural Center would greatly benefit the 
capital city. More importantly it would 
serve as a symbol to all Americans, as well 
as to peoples overseas, Of our Nation’s in- 
terest in and support of cultural activities. 

My distinguished predecessor, Leon Chate- 
lain, Jr., of Washington, appeared before 
a@ congressional committee in February, 1957 
to express the Institute’s support at that 
time. He urged that the proposed Cultural 
Center be located in the Foggy Bottom area. 
We are gratified that an adequate site there 
can be made available provided Congress 
takes the appropriate action. 

To take full advantage of the broad public 
enthusiasm that exists and the substantial 
financial support that has been pledged, we 
earnestly request your subcommittee to take 
favorable action at once in order that final 
approval of the Cultural Center may be 
given prior to adjournment, 


STATEMENT OW A NaTionaL CULTURAL CENTER 
I~ THE Disrrict or CoLuUMBIA, BY Miss 
CHLOE GIFForD, Presipent, General Frp- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Mousse Pusiic Worxs Comm™mrrraz, AvGuUST 
5, 1958 
I am Sally Butler, legislation consultant 

for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The General Federation of Women’s Ctubs 

has been interested in the cultural aspect of 
life in the United States ever since our 
organization was chartered by Congress in 

1901. 

In Article IT of the constitution of the 

General Federation it states, “The object of 

the General Federation shall be to unite the 
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women’s clubs and like organizations 
throughout the world for the purpose of mu- 
tual benefit, and for the promotion of their 
common interest in education, philanthropy, 
public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine 
arts.” 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has a department of fine arts with chairmen 
in every State. This interest in fine arts 
prompted the clubwomen of Michigan to 
raise funds to build the Fine Arts Building 
of the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., in 1948. To mention a few other 
States that have done outstanding work 


‘promoting fine arts—TIllinois Federation has 


a summer art school, Kansas auditions and 
gives cash awards for outstanding perform- 
ance in this field. Virginia actively par- 
ticipated in promoting the Art Mobile, of 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs sponsored a fine 
arts festival in Estes Park, Colo. The presi- 
dent of General Federation of Women's Clubs 
attends and participates in Chicagoland's 
music festival every autumn. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
recognized for its work in this field in 1955, 
when under the provisions of H. R. 1825, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
named as one among the national organiza- 
tions to be represented on the Federal Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium. 

In 1956 the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs passed the following resolution: 


“PINE ARTS—CIVIC AUDITORIUM-INAUGURAL 
HALL OF PRESIDENTS, MUSIC, FINE ARTS, MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER (CONVENTION, 
1956) 


“Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs since its inception has been con- 
sistently interested in and worked for the 
development of the cultural life.of the 
United States; has promoted the fine arts 
in all aspects; and has given encouragement 
and assistance to many artists; and 

“Whereas a District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission has been established to 
prepare plans to erect a civic auditorium 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, 
and a Music, Fine Arts, and Mass Communi- 
cations Center: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs shall use its influence in the 
promotion of the plans for establishment of 
@ civic auditorium in the District of Colum- 
bia, which would include an Inaugural Hall 
of Presidents, and a Music, Fine Arts, and 
Mass Communications Center in the national 
capital.” 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
certainly commends Congress for passing a 
bill which created this Commission and the 
people who have worked long and hard to 
bring about a cultural center in our National 
Capital which will portray the cultural as- 
pect of American life. 

We know the criticisms of those nations 
that belittle United States culturé—we are 
sure your Members of Congress know all the 
arguments for and against the construction 
of a cultural center in Washington, D. C. 
We are sure you do appreciate, as we do, the 
generosity of those individuals who have and 
will help to raise the necessary funds. 

We can assure you that the members of 
our organization will renew their—efforts to 
help make this national cultural center a 
reality. The many States that have con- 
tinued their efforts on a local basis will 
surely do everything possible to promote 
ae laid out by Congress to achieve this 


We, the women of General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with clubs in every State, 
urge immediate action, so that the Cultural 
Center in our National Capital will become 
a reality. It will take time, but let us get 
started now. 





District OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION 
WoMEN’s CLUBS, WASHINGTON, D, ¢ 2 
CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Works, Tvxspay 
cust 5, 1958 » AD. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a distinct Privilege 
and pleasure to come before the committee 
to reaffirm the stand taken by the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
regards to the Thompson-Fulbright bil] for 
the Cultural Center in the Nation’s 

The Cultural Center is a means of guarding 
the heritage of this land of ours. To meet 
the demands of these crucial times how can 
we overlook or bypass a single o \ 
to make us stronger to meet the 
of communism from within as well as from 
without. 

Never before has the need been go 
felt; never before has the very heart of Amer. 
ican culture been challenged; never before 
has Congress had the opportunity to de 59 
little and accomplish so much; never before 
has the need for exchange of culture of al] 
nations been so evident; never again must we 
take our own American way of life, nor that 
of other nations for granted. 

No nation is stronger than its local com. 
munity, no home than each individual mem- 
ber, so we plead with you for the sake of the 
youth of our land, the future citizens of og 
country, to place within their reach the 
proper facilities of all the performing arts, 

It is a mutual feeling, I am sure, and the 
sincere conviction of everyone under the 
sound of my voice and every Representative 
of all the States that through this medium 
of the fine arts one may speak to the infinite 
being. 

True democracy cannot be maintained 
without a spiritual foundation; therefore, it 
is necessary that we search ourselves and not 
be found wanting. : 

The 11 million members of the National 
and International Federation of Women's 
Clubs is a force not to be. taken lightly. 
There are 15,000 clubs in the United States— 
and over 3,000 members in the District of 
Columbia federation. : 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as we pledge our 
support may we expect the same in fetum 
Delay is dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for giving 
your time to call this hearing. : 


STATEMENT By Francis G. Aporson, J, 
CHARMAN, PreperaL Crry Counct, af Ham- 
IncGs oF House SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUB 
BUILDINGS AND Grounps, Aucusr 1, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, 
my name is francis G. Addison, Jr. I am 
president and board chairman of Security 
Bank, and chairman of the Federal Gt 
Council. The council is a nonprofit, ndn- 
partisan organization of civic leaders dedi- 
eated to promoting the economic, social, and 
cultural growth of our Capital City. Im 
submitting.a membership list for the wed 
this committee. 

I am here this morning to urge that mem — 
bers of your committee assign a top priorily 
to favorably reporting out S. 3336, in nde 





by : 
26th Street, Rock Creek, and Potomac ts* — 
way and approaches to the new Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Bridge. ae. 

We believe that passage of this bill is 
absolute must, im order that Washingt: 
City may finally acquire the cultural fac — 
ties commensurate with its position as OH q 
ital City of the free world. epee. SS 

S. 3335 represents the culmination &" = 
of effort toward this goal. It has a 
qualified support of every major celvie of 
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this city. Congress faces a 


mm eh aes {lity to assure its speedy en- 
as 4 and thereby remove one of the 
an obstacles remaining to realization of 


cultural heritage. 
* Sy the legislation at this point would 








Ivilege plow to the entire cultural-center 

malities beet tt would mean that the legislation 

riet of would have to be started all over again in 

abs in the Senate next session. This, in turn, 

It tor would cause the drive for a performing arts 

apital. center to lose & great deal of its momentum. 

ating I cannot believe that Congress would be 

> Tee so insensitive to the importance of our Cap- 

—, fal City and its cultural needs as to allow 

tunity happen. 

laught Secu Mr. Chairman, it is our hope 

§ from that your committee will act immediately 
- to report this bill out favorably, with the 

rongly recommendation that it be approved by the 

Amer- full House at the earliest possible date. 

before Thank you. 
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Of all 

r that Savings, the Secret of American Growth 

' com- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Savings, the Secret of 
American Growth,” delivered by Mr. 
Norman Strunk, executive vice president 
of the United States Savings & Loan 
League, before the Stanford business 
conference on July 21, 1958. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
make approximately 324 pages of the 


afehe gc Gafee’eaed 


ge our Recorp, at a cost of $297. Notwithstand- 
etura. ae cost, I ask unanimous consent 
of the address be printed in the 
si REcorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
, hh, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
 Hear- as follows: 
Pus SAVINGS, THE SECRET OF AMERICAN GROWTH 
958 (An address by Norman Strunk, executive 
mbers, vice president of the United States Sav- 
Iam ings & Loan League, before the Stanford 
— Business Conference, July 21, 1958) 
gred All of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
as the proverb, “Necessity is the mother of 
ae invention.” I would like to refute the 
— Claim, at least so far as America is con- 
ae cerned, and attempt to demonstrate to you 
use of that abundance, rather than necessity, has 
oe been the mother of invention. 
‘mem: T do not pretend to be any more of a his- 
riorit} than any of you, b 
“one Reed to have y y ut one does not 


graduated as a history major 
from Standford University to know at 
mroughout world history those people who 
ph to struggle because of their 
ysical or economic enyironment merely to 
sh food to eat and keep a roof over 
oe heads have advanced slowly, if at all, 
+ gs and cultural things. It is only 
People who have what economists 
an “economic surplus” that have de- 
eine a culture, art, education, and a con- 
Fae y rising standard of living. 


you know, 
vances most of the 
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stock breeding enjoyed unmatched prosper- 
ity. The government of the Pharaohs main- 
tained the fertility of the country by intel- 
ligent control of the Nile at its period of 
floods. Because of the abundance of their 
economy, they were able to save or conserve 
part of their energy and build dams, dikes 
and canels to control the river, to make use 
of its advantages and to justify the classi- 
fication of Egypt as “the gift of the Nile.” 

Incidentally, ancient Egypt used the resi- 
dential mortgage in a form not too different 
from what we know in our country today. 

Other nations whose people had to scratch 
constantly for a living and who never knew 
where their next meal was coming from, 
never progressed beyond most primitive 
stages of culture. The Eskimos and no- 
madic tribes of the East (until the discovery 
of oil in the Middle East) are illustrations. 

Bringing our story to more modern times, 
to the period after the industrial revolu- 
tion, we find that the most highly developed 
nations had an economic surplus early in 
their history: Examples are Sweden, Eng- 
land and Germany. Here again, abundance 
and saving were the prime causes of their 
stature in the world history and the rela- 
tively high standard of living enjoyed by 
their people. 

SAVINGS AND AMERICA 


The cause and effect relationship between 
savings and a high standard of living is 
especially vivid in America. There are three 
things that make this country great: (1) 
Natural resources, (2) an abundant and ef- 
ficient labor supply, and (3) savings. These 
have enabled our Nation to increase produc- 
tion and, through successive business cycles, 
to raise its standard of living. Had it not 
been for savings, our resources and our labor 
might never have really been put to work. 


In modern times there are countries where 
labor is abundantly available (such as In- 
dia and China), but where the standard of 
living cannot even be compared to ours. 
Likewise, there are countries with ample 
natural resources but with a very low stand- 
ard of living. An example of this is Russia 
until very recently and Brazil to this day. 

In comparing our Nation with others 
which have ample labor and resources but 
whose people have not saved, we find that 
savings are the moving force. If savings are 
not the “mother of invention,” they are 
certainly the key to economic progress and 
the development of our culture. 

Improvement in productive facilities, a 
fine transportation network, efficiently func- 
tioning government and social capital such 
as schools, parks, hospitals, and the like 
is not possible unless the people can and 
actually do produce more than they con- 
sume—that is, unless they save, as Ameri- 
cans always have saved. 

Ours has always m a thrifty Nation. 
Its pioneers may not have had cash savings 
such as we see on the balance sheets of our 
financial institutions today, but they worked 
longer hours than necessary to get the next 
meal and used their surplus labor to im- 
prove their land, build fences, produce a 
surplus crop to buy farm equipment, etc. 
The fact that Americans have worked hard 
and have had funds left over after providing 
for their basic, essential needs and that 
these savings could be invested in such 
things as education, housing, research, and 
improved industrial technology is the fac- 
tor that has made America great and pro- 
duced further abundance. Truly, savings 
are the secret of American growth. 


OVER-SAVING THESIS 
No doubt about now those of you gentle- 
men employed in a business which sells 
things to the American people and who have 
found this recession actually to be a de- 
pression so far as you are concerned are 
probably thinking: “That’s all right in 
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theory, but what we need today is a little 
less savings and more spending.” 

You maintain, and with considerable jus- 
tification, that one of the reasons for this 
recession was the fact that the American 
consumer stoppeil buying new automobiles, 
appliances, and other durables and has been 
saving his money. The fact is that the in- 
crease in savings in our savings and loan 
associations in the first half of this year is 
20 percent greater than in the first 6 months 
of 1957. You might well say, no wonder we 
have a recession. 

Your case has strength although I cannot 
give you credit for originating the idea be- 
cause the same sentiments were advanced 
under the heading “the over-saving thesis” 
during the 1930’s by ~- economists you 
wouldn’t then or now want to identify your- 
selves with. 

Let us look a little more closely at this 
concept. One point we can agree on is 
this: American consumers, by exercising 
their free choice, can and do change the 
pattern of their spending, disturb what ap- 
pears to be the established business struc- 
ture, and cause a downturn in our economy. 
In the same breath I hasten to add that the 
American consumer ought to have this right. 
It is much like the right to vote. 

If the consumer likes the highly stylized, 
multi-colored, roomy, chromey, ’souped-up” 
and expensive automobile turned cut by a 
certain Detroit manufacturer, then he can 
cast his dollar ballots for that care and 
make its manufacturer successful. By the 
same token, he has an equal right to vote 
against this “hot” model if he doesn’t like 
it and to spend his dollars for some other 
product such as a Volkswagen or to save his 
dollars. This competition for the dollar- 
votes of consumers is part and parcel of the 
American way of doing business. 

Savings in some ways are another com- 
modity for which the consumer can cast his 
ballot. And, as the representative of a 
group of aggressive savings institutions, I 
wish to warn you that savings can be sold 
and merchandised and that the savings and 
loan associations will continue to compete 
with you: for those dollar-votes being cast 
continuously by Americans in our economic 
election. 


The fact that Americans have been favor- 
ably disposed toward savings at financial in- 
stitutions recently speaks well for the com- 
petitive abilities of savings institutions in 
the market place, If Americans decide that 
future needs, such as the education of their 
children or a new home (fully paid for) are 
desirable goals, then they have the right to 
save to purchase such things. 


If businessmen have temporarily oversold 
their market and cannot induce the con- 
sumers to part with their funds, perhaps 
they ought to look back to two funda- 
mentals: The nature of the products they 
are trying to sell, and the price at which they 
are trying to sell them. In a money and 
credit economy such as ours, producing dur- 
able goods in large volume, we must accept 
the risks of cumulative tendencies toward in- 
flation and deflation. ‘The more style we put 
into our products (and there is no end in 
sight), the more likely it is that we shall 
have peaks and valleys. Such_fiuctuations 
could not be removed without seriously im- 
pairing some things I don’t think we want 
impaired: Individual initiative, freedom of 
action, and economic growth in the Ameri- 
can way. 


HISTORY OF SAVINGS IN AMERICA 


If I have now convinced you of the im- 
portance of savings to our life and times, 
then you might agree that it should be 
worth your while to know a little more about 
the history and current nature of savings— 
why people save, where they save, how the 
savings of the American people are made 
available to American industry and govern- 
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ment to finance new factories, new roads, 
schools and houses. You might also want 
to know how to encourage people to with- 
draw their savings from their savings ac- 
counts and buy more of your products. 

There have been some very significant de- 
velopments in the last few decades in the 
savings habits of the American people and 
the way in which these savings are made 
available to American industry and other 
users of capital. 

We have had what we might call a democ- 
ratization of savings. That term expresses 
the fact that millions of individuals are now 
able to save money and actually are saving 
and thus providing capital for our con- 
tinued economic progress. Much of the sav- 
ings of the American family today is made 
available to the users of capital through fi- 
nancial institutions, or financial inter- 
mediaries, as the economists refer to organi- 
zations like savings and loan associations, 
life insurance companies, pension funds and 
mutual investment trusts. 

In its early years, the United States met 
its capital requirements or obtained savings 
funds from two principai sources (1) the 
wealthy individuals, and (2) foreign in- 
vestors. Factual data is hard to come by, 
but we do know that European capital, prin- 
cipally English, built the first American rail- 
roads. In 1914 private foreign investments 
in the United States totaled $7 billion— 
quite a bit of money in those days and a big 
part of the total investment in American 
business and commerce. Of that $7 billion, 
over half was invested in railroads. 

We don’t need any data to convince us 
that the foreign investor has ceased to be a 
factor in American economic life. Can you 
imagine any new important American in- 
dustry, such as the eleetronics industry, 
being dependent upon foreign money for its 
capital needs as were the American railroads 
during the years of Leland Stanford, Mark 
Hopkins, Collins Huntington and Charles 
Crocker, and even later in the days of Harri- 
man and Hill. 

America today does not rely so heavily on 
a relatively few wealthy individuals for its 
capital requirements as it did a generation 
ago. In the first place, with the impact of 
income taxes, there are relatively few people 
with millions to invest. Second; with 
American industry today having over $15,000 
per worker invested in plant and equipment, 
compared to $3,900 in 1920, we required a 
lot more capital than could ever be fur- 
nished just by rich .people, even if we had 
never had Federal income taxes. Finally, 
and most important, the average American 
family now has income well above the sub- 
sistence level. It can afford both a standard 
of living that permits some luxuries and also 
afford to save a part of what the breadwin- 
ner earns. Last year, for example, individ- 
uals—that is, people like you and me— 
saved about $38 billion out of their current 
income. This is a tremendous addition to 
America’s savings capital. 


GROWTH OF MIDDLE CLASS AMERICA 


The great change that has occurred in 
America in the last generation has been the 
rise of the middle-class family. The middle- 
class family now dominates Amerita politi- 
cally, culturally, and economically. If we 
define the middle-class family as one with 
an annual income of from $4,000 to $8,000 
we find that today 43 percent of the families 
are in this bracket as compared with only 
15 percent in 1935, speaking in terms of 
constant 1957 dollars. Today 63 percent of 
our families earn more than $4,000 a year. 

We have plenty of evidence that families 
making a lot less than $8,000 a year save 
money—dquite a bit of it—but if you have 


1Savings by individuals as estimated by 
Securities and Exchange Commission. New 
debts incurred excluded. 
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a hard time living within your income 
(which would be normal for an up and 
coming business executive), you might be 
hard to convince that anyone making less 
than $8,000 a year would be much of a 
factor in providing capital for America’s 
economic progress. Even so, the democrati- 
zation of savings which I referred to earlier 
is well illustrated by the fact that while in 
1935 only 3 percent of the people made more 
than $8,000 today 20 percent of American 
families earn in excess of $8,000 annually. 

Thus the rise of the American middle- 
class family has broadened the number of 
investors in American industry and provided 
much greater capital for the production of 
better houses, roads, schools, and factories— 
just as the rise of the American middle-class 
family has doubled and tripled the market 
for the products of American industry. 


CHARACTERISTICS. OF SAVERS 


In taking a look at the American saver 
today, we find that he is very much the 
same person who buys most of the products 
of American business. 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League had a survey made in 1955 and these 
statistics give a picture of savers and their 
habits in the fall of that year. At that time 
35 percent of all savers in banks and savings 
and loan associations had incomes of less 
than $4,000. Only 25 percent of all the sav- 
ers in banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions had incomes.of more than $6,000. We 
checked those people who indicated that 
they had more than $5,000 in an account in 
@ savings and loan association and 30 per- 
cent of them had incomes of less than 
$6,000. 

There is not much difference between the 
saver in a bank and in a savings and loan 
association as to income, occupation, or age. 
Thus, of the people having accounts only in 
the savings and loan associations and not 
in banks, 75 percent had incomes of less 
than $6,000 and of the savers having ac- 
counts only in banks, 71 percent had in- 
comes of less than $6,000. 

Most of our savers are either executive, 
clerical or sales personnel. The same thing 
is true of bank savers. 

Of all the savers in savings and loan as- 
sociations in 1955, 56 percent had savings ac- 
counts of less than $2,000. Fifty-one per- 
cent of the bank savers had savings ac- 
counts of $2,000 or less. Forty percent of 
the people with accounts in savings and loan 
associations also have an account in a bank. 

Our savers tend to be people with families, 
and we find a distinct correlation, of course, 
between a favorable attitude toward thrift 
and whether or not the family has any chil- 
dren. We find that women are more thrift- 
minded than men. 

This, I believe, is enough to give you a pic- 
ture of the people who save in America’s 
leading thrift institutions, that is, the say- 
ings departments of banks and the savings 
and loan associations. You know, of course, 
that people with pension plans cover the en- 
tire range of employed Americans and that 
the same is true of the holders of life in- 
surance policies. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF SAVINGG 


The rise of the American middle class 
family and the fact that -most American 
families now can and do save some money 
have not only resulted in the provision of a 
great deal more capital for American indus- 
try, it has also resulted to a large degree 
in the institutionalization of savings and 
investment. 


That is to say, more and more of the say- 
ings of American people are going to finan- 
cial institutions—financial intermediaries— 
which in turn invest in the American econ- 
omy in various ways. 

Let me cite a few figures to help make my 
point. Take the 3 years 1926-29 (during the 
days of the great stock market boom prior to 
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the great depression). Of the = ae 






47 percent went inte securities, Only 
percent went into currency, bank ; 
and savings accounts. deposits 

In the year 1953-56 these two figures were 
currency, deposits, and savings accounts and 
only 11 percent into securities. 

In the 1926-29 period 18 
savings went into private and 
insurance and pension reserves. Ip the 
1953-56 period 28 percent went into ‘insur. 
ance and pension reserves. The big gainer 
here was, of course, Government insurance 
and pension reserves. 

Institutional savings, that is, Money 
placed by Americans into financial instity. 
tions rather thar directly invested in secur- 
ities, increased an average of $21 billion an 
nually during the last 5 years. This com. 
pares to a direct investment in 
bonds and stocks—of $5 billion over the 
same 5-year period. In other words, the 
people in this country are putting $4 net 
into savings institutions for every $1 of net 
investment in securities. Even in 1957 when 
the yields on bonds were so very attrac. 
tive and when there was a bullish sentiment 
in the stock market through most of the 
year, only $6.billion was invested net in ge 
curities compared to a net increase in 
tutional savings of $22 billion. 

The fact is that today Americans are not 
bond or stock buyers and that, 5 
only a small portion of the savings of the 
American people, as individuals, is going 
directly into securities. Rather, they are 
putting their money into financial institu. 
tions, pension funds, and life-insurance com- 
panies, and these institutions then are mak- 
ing the security and mortgage investments 
for the American people. 

You have seen one result of this shift in 
savings and investment patterns—the great 
increase in so-called direct placement of new 
corporate securities with insurance compa- 
nies and to a lesser extent with pension funds 
and savings banks. You also see it in the 
decline in importance of the individual a 
an investor in real-estate mortgages. The 
institutional investor, such as the savings 
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‘and loan association, has put him out of the 


home-mortgage business in all but the small 
rural communities. You see it in the te 
mendous influence currently of the pension 
funds and mutual-investment funds im the 
stock market, giving constant support to the 
market, and in the relatively strong market 
for the blue-chip stocks which the institt 
tional buyers, for various reasons, prefer, 

The principal savings institutions—these 
private intermediaries in the savings and in- 
vesting process—today have resources total- 
ing about $290 billion. Some pertinent sta- 
tistics about them are given om the dats 
sheet left at your seats. 

We find that these financial intermediaries : 
consist of 3 big segments or types andl 
small segment. The largest group consists 
of deposit-type institutions—the savings 
partment of commercial banks, savings and 
loan associations, mvutual-savings banks, the 
credit unions, and postal savings. At te — 
end of 1957 they held $132 billion, & # 
percent of all institutional savings ne 

Another type of financial in A 
the insurance company. These held 4% 
in savings of approximately $82 billion. 

Next are the pension haere We refer 
them as the noninsured pension 1un@s—*" 
is, funds not handled by life-insurance @ 
panies. Most of them are aqmiisn™ | 
the trust departments of banks, bu 
union managed and some are Mae 
individual trustees. This is thet 
of financial intermediary, and at the 
last year had resources of approx 
$19 billion. 3 

Finally, we have a fourth type, oa 
investment funds. These are open-enes 
and have about $10 billion in assets. 
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included United States savings 
en this table for completeness and 

because they were such a popu- 
Jer form of savings until recent years. The 
United States Treasury is not what we would 
call a financial institution. 

You will note that almost $48 billion of 

plic savings are currently in savings bonds. 
Savings bonds reached a total of $50 billion 
the middle 1950’s. In the last few 

redemptions have exceeded sales by a 
nominal margin each year, and the total 
g is declining. 

It is appropriate to note that total insti- 
tutional savings have grown tenfold since 
1920, while our gross national. product has 
increased only four times. Total savings in 
fnancial institutions in 1920 were equal to 
little more than one-fourth of the gross na- 
tional product that year; now they are equal 
to two-thifds of our much-expanded GNP. 

The pension funds are the fastest-growing 
savings medium, having grown. from §24, 
billion in 1947 to almost $20 billion today. 
[I hope that I will be forgiven if I point out 
that savings and loan associations now hold 
twice the proportion of the savings they held 
in 1920. This great relative increase in the 
importance of savings and loan savings all 
has come in the last 10 years. ; 

These financial institutions are getting 
$4 of every $5 that American families save 
out of their incomes. These are the institu- 
tions that are doing most of the investing 
today—investing in obligations of Federal, 
State, and local governments, obligations of 
public-utility companies and railroads, obli- 
gations of manufacturing concerns, mort- 
gage obligations on homes, farms, and com- 
mercial real estate—all of which we consider 
investment versus short-term commercial 
self-liquidating credit of the type made by 
banks, 


SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS VITAL 


I think it may safely be said that these 
financial institutions have grown up in an- 
swer to a definite economic need. To put 
this concept “democrziization of savings” 
into the frame of reference commonly used 
by businessmen, we tapped the mass market 
for savings in much the same way that you 
developed a mass market for cOnsumer dura- 
ble goods such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and television sets. You streamlined your 
plants, took advantage of the economies of 
scale and are able to offer the consumer 
more goods of better quality at lower prices. 
In the world of finance we have done some- 
What the same thing. Your process has re- 
quired tremendous amount of capital and I 
doubt if you would have gone very far with- 
out parallel developments in- the field of 


The financial institution as an investment 
came along, I think, for a 
number of reasons. In the first place, the 
typical individual investor in American 
securities got pretty badly burned in 1929 
and later. The government savings bond 
and the account in a financial institution in- 
sured up to $10,000 by a Federal agency 
pretty good to him, even though there 
wee Promise of capital gains and the re- 
o . only 3 or 3% percent. In fact, it 
many cases the only investment he 
would even consider. Prof. Jules Bogen of 
ra York University_points to the failure 
the mutual investment funds to grow 
po $1 billion in each of the past 
Years as evidence of the fact that peo- 
have a yearning for safety of prin- 

where their dollars are concerned. 
the typical American investor today 
- & Man of considerably smaller aver- 
~ Means than a typical investor a gen- 
medium ss & different type of investment 
eae heeded. Today’s investor does 
capital sufficient to permit him to 
. ve risks. He does not have the 
talent to analyze corporate financial 
Statements and the vagaries of the financial 
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and investment market. Basically he needs 
an investment that is risk free or virtually 
risk free or one which provides broad diver- 
sification. He needs above all convenience 
and the ability to set aside varying sums of 
money at varying times. Liquidity or the 
ability to cash in his investment without 
undue loss or paying large brokerage or com- 
mission fees is also important. He needs, as 
you can see, institutions such as our mod- 
ern-day savings and loan associations. Our 
institutions provide all of these features to 
savers and fixed dollar investors. For equity 
investments something like the “investment 


- trust comes closest to meeting the needs 


of today’s average investor. 

Along with this development has come the 
tremendous growth in popularity of life in- 
surance, medical insurance and retirement 
plans. Whereas in 1928 there were 28 million 
ordinary life insurance policies in force, or 
1 for every 4 persons, today there are 83 


. million such policies outstanding, or 1 for 


every 2 persons, virtually no one had a 
pension or annuity in 1928. Social-security 
was unknown. Today, considering all types 
of life insurance policies and annuity con- 
tracts, there are 1.6 policies for every Amer- 
ican or, on the average, five for every family. 
The tremendous resources of the life insur- 
ance companies and the noninsured pension 
funds that have resulted from this growth 
of life insurance and retirement plans have 
made these institutions tremendous forces in 
the investment market. 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENT PREFERENCES 


Most life insurance company and pension 
fund investment decisions are made by peo- 
ple who know and prefer to invest in securi- 
ties, either bonds or stocks and who do not 
really understand or like to invest in mort- 
gages, even FHA insured mortgages. 

I know that insurance companies are a big 
factor in the home mortgage market, but the 
mortgage is actually a second choice invest- 
ment for most life insurance companies, to 
be made after the attractive investments in 
securities have been made and only if the 
yield on mo is attractive compared 
with the yield on other investments. 

In the same way, commercial banks are 
essentially commercial lenders and prefer 
short-term loans and only invest in mort- 
gages as a second choice. This is not true, I 
realize, with the Bank of America, but that 
great bank is quite unusual in this respect. 
Most commercial bankers do not like long- 
term home mortgages as an investment of the 
bank’s funds;-even its savings funds, and if 
given a choice will almost always prefer 
short-term loans, even nonsecured consumer 
loans that savings and loan people wouldn’t 
think of acquiring. 

Savings and loan associations, as you may 
know, invest almost wholly in first mortgage 
loans on singly family homes. -We do this 
in part because the law points us in that di- 
rection, in part by tradition, and in part be- 
cause our people know and understand and 
like home mortgages as an investment just 
as the managers of most pension funds prefer 
marketable securities. 


MULTIPLICITY OF INSTITUTIONS 


It is in part because of this fact that vari- 
ous types of investors by tradition and pref- 
erence invest in different types of securities 
and obligations that I think it is fortunate 
that we have a multiplicity of financial insti- 
tutions and that public policy has permit- 
ted, even encouraged, the development of a 
number of types of savings and investment 
institutions and competition between them. 

Just as in the retail field there are depart- 
ment stores which serve virtually all of a 
buyer’s various needs and specialty shops 
which handle only one type of merchandise, 
so is there a variety of financial institutions. 
The commercial bank is in a way the de- 
partment store of finance, offering most types 
of financial services, and then we have the 
speciality shops such as savings and loan as- 


‘area to acquire a home. 
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sociations which offer only savings accounts 
and home loans; credit unions which provide 
@ savings facility and make only consumer 
loans; small loan companies which get their 
money largely from banks and make con- 
sumer loans; mutual investment funds which 
provide a means for investment of relatively 
smail sums in a broad list of securities, etv. 

Savers are offered a broad range of insti- 
tutions which appeal to them on a different 
basis. For example, if an individual desires 
absolute safety above everything else, there 
are available to him United States Govern- 
ment bonds and postal savings. There is no 
safer investment in the world, of course, than 
the fixed dollar, direct obligations of the 
Unitéd States Government. If a saver de- 
sires almost equivalent safety but a some- 
what higher return and considerably greater 
convenience, he is offered a savings account 
in a savings and loan association or a com- 
mercial bank. If he wants to take some risks 
with his capital and invest in the stock mar- 
ket, the mutual investment funds are avail- 
able to him. 


For one who has to be forced to save and 
wants to combine savings with life insurance 
or an annuity, there is the life insurance 
company. As you know, many life insurance 
contracts are more @ savings contract than 
insurance. 

This broad group of financial institutions 
were developed essentially in the years after 
World War I, reached adolescence following 
the great depression and maturity after 
World War II. Prior to the 1920’s, for exam- 
ple, savings and loan associations, known 
then as building and loan associations were 
small neighborhood cooperatives, not far 
advanced from the basic tenets set down 
in Philadelphia in 1831 when the first sav- 
ings and loan association’ was started to 
provide a means for working people in that 
Even in the 1920’s 
most savers in savings and loan associations 
were members of a small community group 
who bought serial shares in the building 
and loan association as a first step toward 
home oymership. 

Although the term “building and loan” 
still persists to some degree, the character 
of our institutions has changed tremend- 
ously, physically from one-room, second- 
floor or club room locatidns to large and 
attractive financial offices; managerially from 
the part-time services of one or a few peo- 
ple to skilled business executives and an ex- 
perienced staff; financially, from assets of 
$214 billion in 1920, $10 billion in 1946, to 
$50 billion today. 

The growth of several of the other types 
of financial intermediaries is almost as 
startling and spectacular. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE FAVORABLE 


Public policy has permitted and even en- 
couraged the development of several types 
of financial institutions. It certainly has 
refused to give any one type of institution 
a@ monopoly in this field. 

It is no secret, of course, that the com- 
mercial banks have resented and resisted 
the development of the savings and loan 
business. This is somewhat natural because 
one business group never likes to see another 
come along and provide a competing service. 
We think it is inevitable that the growth 
of the credit unions in the next 10 years 
will also be resisted and decried by the com- 
mercial banks and, tio doubt, by some of our 
people as well. 

The mutual funds have sometimes em- 
ployed sales practices that have been at least 
frustrating to our people, as we compete 
frequently for the same money. Credit 
unions have some advantages over us be- 
cause of the existence of payroll savings 
arrangements for the credit union right in 
the factories or places of employment. It, 
therefore, gets the so-called first chance at 
the saver. : 
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If the Federal Government had not/en- 
couraged the development of different in- 
stitutions, we would today have a rather 
stifling monopoly in the handling of the 
savings and investments of the American 
people, and certainly not the great volume 
of savings available to meet the great and 
wide variety of the capital needs of the 
country through the mechanism of a free 
market. 

We have now reviewed a bit the history 
of savings in this country, taken a look at 
where people save their money, notic®d the 
tremendous increase in institutional type 
savings versus direct investment in industry 
by the American people and-seen a little 
of what the American saver looks like. 

We also want to explore, of course, the 
significance of all this in American cor- 
porate business financing, but before we do 
that and in order to have the entire picture, 
we ought to look just for a few minutes at 
the reasons why people save money. 

WHY PEOPLE SAVE 


What is it that motivates a person not 
to spend all that he earns? What makes 
@ saver? 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League twice has had conducted motiva- 
tional surveys on this basic question and 
the results give real clues as to the reasons 
why people save and some of the differences 
between the saver and the nonsaver. 

We find that people have many different 
reasons for saving. The most common and 
powerful seem to be saving for old age, for 
emergencies, and for children’s education. 
People also save, but not so frequently or 
so much, for such things as a downpayment 
on a house, the purchase of durable goods, 
and vacationg, This is true both as to savers 
in banks an@ savers in savings and loan 
associations. 

These same reasons may not apply when 
savers come to get their money. 

As to the use made of money withdrawn 
from banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, these are the most frequently cited 
reasons: To meet general living exp@mses, to 
pay medical bills, to make a downpayment 
on a home, to buy a4 car, for vacation and 
travel expenses. 

Of these, the most important are to meet 
general living expenses and medical bills. 

This is the case, of course, with so-called 
passbook-type savings. The other great 
forms of savings are insurance company and 
pension fund savings. These clearly are for 
old age and family emergencies. 

We find that a good saver knows how to 
save and tends to be a rather consistent 
saver. He knows that he must save regu- 
larly and that he must resist, or at least 
postpone, the purchase of nonessential 
items. He believes that even an urgent need 
for things is a poor reason for not saving 
and he believes that everybody can save if 
he tries. He believes that the nonsaver has 
only himself to blame for not saving. 

Once the saver has mastered the simple 
secret of savings—which is merely not to 
spend everything he has—he cannot blame 
others if he does not save, and when he does 
not save he has considerable guilt feelings. 
The knowledge that there is no real urgency 
about nonessential items, the realization 
that the purchase of such items can and 
often should be postponed is the driving 
force behind individual and family savings. 
Most good savers start to save as children or 
when they first start to work. 

I don’t Know what good that information 
will be for you whose business it is to urge 
people to buy rather than to save. Maybe 
there is some reverse psychology that you 
could use. 

It is fortunate for all of us that the sav- 
ings habit is pretty well engrained into the- 
typical American. It would be a great 
tragedy to our country if Americans lost 
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their will to save as they might as the result 
of a great inflation. 
SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESSMEN 

The growth of these financial intermedi- 
aries means that more and more American 
business will look to financial institutions as 
@ source of capital. "When you need invest- 
ment funds you will find- the greatest sup- 
ply at attractive prices in the financial in- 
stitutions—the banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. The financial executives of our 
corporations: will have to know more about 
the functioning and the investment prefer- 
ences of the various financial institutions. 
They will have to know, for example, that 
savings and loan associations deal almost 
exclusively in first mortgage loans on homes; 
that life insurance companies are the chief 
sources of mortgage loans on commercial and 
industrial property; and that pension funds 
have a considerably greater proportion of 
their resources invested in equities than do 
the life insurance companies. It will be as 
important that you become acquainted with 
the investment officers of quite a number of 
financial institutions as it was 50 years ago 
for corporate executives to know the per- 
sonnel of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., N. W. Harris & Co., or the Walker Bros. 
of Salt Lake City. 

It also means that your financial planning 
will have to be slanted toward the more 
conservative investor. Financial institu- 
tions dealing with other people’s money in a 
trustee capacity are more conservative in- 
vestors than the rich individual. Most 
financial institutions have as their prime ob- 
jective returning to savers an equal number 
of dollars as were placed with them, plus 
earnings on them, Thus the prime objec- 
tive of a savings and loan association is 
always to have the saver’s dollar ready for 
him. 


Of all the institutional investors, only one 
does not have a dollar-for-dollar obligation, 
and that is the mutual investment fund. 
The life-insurance companies, pension funds, 
banks, and savings-and-loan associations, all 
have fixed dollar obligations to their savers 
and policyholders. As a result, their invest- 
ments will be largely in bonds and fixed dol- 
lar obligations. 

You cannot expect that there will be any 
great move to authorize banks, insurance 
companies, and savings-and-loan associa- 
tions to invest in common stocks, or, if they 
were so authorized, that a significant por- 
tion of their funds would be so invested. 

Time does not permit any further elabo- 
ration here. The point simply is that more 
and more the users of capital, that is, busi- 
nesses and governments, will have to reckon 
with financial institution executives in their 
‘search for money. 


SONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me remind you that the 
early financial development of the United 
States was not unlike that of many lesser 
developed nations. The fact that both spe- 
cial classes of Americans and foreign indi- 


‘viduals provided their savings to American 


industry until the masses of the people had 
advanced beyond subsistence levels to the 
stage of abundance was indeed fortunate. 
Without this base, the age of abundance 
might not yet have been attained. Within 
recent decades, the accumulation of savings 
by large groups of individuals through insti- 
tutions like your local savings-and-loan as- 
sociations have broadened the savings base 
even further, and permitted more wide- 
spread gains in economic growth and in- 
creased our potentials, 

The men in the savings-and-loan business, 
I know (and others in the savings business, 
I feel sure) are dedicated to doing their part 
to encourage the American people to pro- 
vide the savings that you men today and the 
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business leaders of tomorrow | require 
keep America growing. 7 to 
Some writers have termed “the 
people's capitalism.” If by this we refer 
the fact that the average man is putting = 
the capital to support our further > 


and progress through his 


personal thrift 
is an appropriate term, “a & 





Problems Faced in Middle East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator Proxmanrg be- 
fore the Zionist ‘ Organization, of 
America, in San Francisco, Calif, on 
February 13, 1958. 

In discussing the problems faced in 
the Middle East, the Senator presented 
sound recommendations for bringing to 
that important area of the world an em 
of true peace, and a rising standard of 
living to its poverty stricken peoples, ~ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR PRoxMme Be- 
FORE THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
In SAN FRANCISCO ON Fesruary 18, 1958 
One year after the enunciation of theEisen- 

hower doctrine, the Middle East stands as 

the greatest challenge to American states 
manship in the world today. The Middle 

East challenges our ingenuity, our determi- 

nation, and our democratic faith. Our se- 

curity as a nation—indeed our very exist- 
ence as a nation—depends on whether—and 
how—we meet that challenge. 

It is not through indifference that we find 
ourselves thus challenged. We know that 
the maintenance of and security in 
the Middle East must be one of the major 
aims of United States foreign policy. We 
know the vital importance of the Mit 
East’s oil to the economic and military 
strength of the free world; we understand 
the strategic significance of the trade routes 
which pass through the Middle East; we 
recognize the symbolic importance of the 
Middle East’s religious and historie sites. 

We have known, in short, that we ought 
to do something. But, somehow, despite the 
Eisenhower doctrine, despite the 
Pact, despite our wooing of King Tbn Saud, 
despite our gifts of revolvers to Nasser, pea? 
and stability today seem farther away ta 
ever. 

We have failed, I submit, to achieve of 
foreign policy objectives in the Middle 
East, because we have failed to wu 
derstand the real nature of the m we 
faced. The Middle East faces us today like# 
smoldering forest fire. At best our efforts 
date have merely put on a sudden outburst 
of flame or halted momentarily & << 
cropping of fire; at worst what we have @ 
has actually fanned the embers. But 
have we taken the steps necessary 
to destroy permanently the sparks ¥ 
some day could erupt in a world a 
tion, - el 

What are the realities of the Middle Bast 

First, the Middle East ts « region @ TT 
poverty and, more important, of i 
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by its impoverished population 
that there can be a better way of life. Israel, 
of course, stands as a shining exception to 
this melancholy picture of a downtrodden 
people still enchained by the economic con- 
tions and social patterns of a feudal past. 
= fantastic development of Israel by her 
je has been one of the major forces, I 
pelieve, in making clear to the people of the 
Arab lands that they too could live better. 
The fact that the great potential wealth of 
the Middle East has been tapped by a very 
few Arab pillionaires serves to bring the 
urgent problem into sharper focus. In every 
arab country——no matter who the leaders or 
what the form of government—this “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” is rapidly becom- 
ing the key political factor. 
It is precisely because the rulers of many 


of these Arab nations have been unable, or~ 


unwilling, to meet this insistent popular 

demand for economic and social improve~- 

ment that Arab nationalism has made such 

headway. Deliberately exploited in the age- 

old pattern of dictators, nationalism in the 

hands of men like Nasser offers an outlet for 
discontent. 

The Soviet Union in turn has been waging 
an all-out campaign to win the allegiance of 
the Middle East Arab States, by appealing to 
the same emotions of discontent and na- 
tionalistic pride. It is not the likelihood of 
Soviet military invasion of the Middle East 
with which we must contend today. The 
Soviet technique is to win friends and in- 
fluence people by providing the tools with 
which national ambitions for prestige, power, 
and economic development can be realized. 
Léast among these techniques has been per- 
sistent Soviet propaganda exploitation of 
Arab enmity toward Israel. 

A popular demend for a better way of life, 
astrident nationalism feeding in part on this 
popular demand, persistent Soviet penetra- 
tion—as if these three conditions were not 
enough, there exists yet a fourth element of 
disruption: the million or so Palestinian 
refugees whose misery is a constantly fester- 
ing open wound. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
United States is losing ground in the Middle 
East today. It seems to be little more than 
& matter of time before we are faced with an 
explosion which could place us on the brink 
of a tragic and pointless war. Can we re- 
verse the trend ? 

T believe we can. 

I propose that the following steps would 
greatly reduce the danger of further Soviet 
expansion and of a Middle East war between 
the Arab States and Israel which would soon 
engulf the entire world: 


First, let me say categorically here that I 
believe that the United States auth and must 
do all it can to support the legitimate needs 
of Israel. America has no better friends in 
the Middle East today than Israel. In. part 
T suspect this is because Israel today in many 
Ways resembles our own United States in its 
formative years. It is a new land and a 

for the oppressed of many nations. 

It is firmly dedicated to the principles of 
- It is a country of pioneers, carv- 

ing out of a wilderness no less harsh—and 
much harsher—than our own frontiers 

® productive economy of free peoples. It is 


§ melting pot of men and women of many 


and many backgrounds living to- 

gether in unity and harmony. Perhaps most 
t, Israel is a nation which has vigor- 

om attacked her many problems with posi- 
se constructive plans for development. 
any efforts we make toward reducing 

the Middle Eastern tensions, we must make 


Selves to defend Israel’s right to existence. 


We must strive to get a commitment by the 
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U. N. to take forceful action against any 
aggression on the State of Israel. We must 
recognize that she cannot be expected in 
some miraculous way to absorb hundreds of 
thousands of hostile Arabs in her already 
crowded and strained economy. The integ- 
rity of Israel cannot be a bargaining point. 

Second. The present economic situation in 
the Middie East, with its explosive political 
implications, is a serious threat to the sta- 
bility of the entire area. Starvation and 
poverty, against a backdrop of billion-dollar 
oil fields is the raw material for strife and 
bitterness. Without economic development 
to meet tide of rising and legitimate expec- 
tations, peace in the Middle East will remain 
as much out of the question as it is today. 
For this reason, we should move at once to 
create a Middle Eest Development Agency, 
similar to that suggested by Senator Hum- 
PHREY. This agency must be adequately 
capitalized to do the regional development 
job so sorely needed. I am thinking of a 
multilateral agency in which the states of 
the Middle East would share equally with 
the more advanced nations of the West in 
the planning and execution of regional river 
development projects, regional malaria eradi- 
cation projects and a host of other projects 


which would utilize the enormous untapped | 


resources, both natural and human, of the 
area. Let me assert, however, that to expand 
the economy of a country, only to have the 
increased wealth go to fill the already bulg- 
‘ing pockets of the rich will merely increase 
the explosiveness of the situation. The 
fruits of economic development must be 
broadly shared. An important corollary of 
this approach would be the greater use of 
America’s surplus food and fiber to further 
economic and social progress. 

Third. We must exert real leadership to- 
ward the solution of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the Arab states and Israel. 
This is no easy assignment, but it seems to 
me absolutely essential that somebody move 
to break the stalemate. All the Middle East- 
ern states are spending abnormal resources 
on military defense. Think what even a 
little easing of the tension could mean in 
releasing energies. and resources for con- 
structive development. 

Fourth, and equally important, I submit 
that we should do all we can to halt the 
arms race in the Middle East. In the poor 
lands of the Middle East, it is tragic to spend 
millions of dollars in sterile expenditures for 
armaments. Whether through direct nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union or by use of 
the United Nations, we should stop the 
frantic building up of armed might. The 
Middle East today reminds us of the Balkans 
of 50 years ago—the same fierce passions of 
nationalism, the same increasing entangle- 
ment of the major powers, the same deadly 
growth of armiaments. We think we are 
buying security with our arms, but actually 
we are laying the groundwork for conflict, 

Fifth. To build security, we should invig- 
orate the role of the United Nations in the 
Middle East. The Senate has already unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the cre- 
ation of a permanent Middle East United Na- 
tions Force to act as watchdog and fire- 
fighter. This U. N. force should be stationed 
on all of Israel’s borders until such policing 
is no longer necessary. I would like to see 
President Eisenhower's “Open Skies” pro- 
posal given a try—thus providing a continu- 
ous inspection of sensitive areas and military 
preparations, 

Sixth. We must take the lead in working 
for a permanent solution to the Arab refugee 
Problem. The refugees live today in tragic 
surroundings and hopelessness largely on 
American bounty. Why can we not use that 
same bounty to move toward the resettle- 
ment of these thousands of homeless people 
in Arab lands? In a sense these men and 
women can provide replacements for the tens 
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of thousands of Jews who have migrated to 
Israel from throughout the Arab world. 

Would the proposals I have outlined stand 
any chance of acceptance by the Middle 
Eastern countries and by the Soviet Union? 
I believe they would. 

For the nations of the Middle East there 
would be the opportunity for a real ad- 
vance on the path of economic development. 
Without any sacrifice of national independ- 
ence, there could be release from the crush- 
ing burden of mounting armaments. Given 
an opportunity such as the proposals I have 
put forward would present, I am convinced 
that a strong impetus would be given to the 
political growth of moderate constructive 
forces in the Arab nations. The new union 
of Egypt and Syria represents after all only 
the most extreme type of Arab leadership. 
Even they would be hardpressed, I believe, 
to reject a program such as I have suggested. 

As for Russia, I would venture to suggest 
that an arms embargo to the Middle East 
might well meet acceptance. Indeed the 
Soviet Union has herself suggested such a 
course in the past. By such an embargo, the 
whole area would rapidly become demilita- 
rized for all practical purposes. Today the 
growing possibility of an armed clash which 
could explode into world war III is omi- 
nous enough to give pause even to the men in 
the Kremlin. They could well have a gen- 
uine interest in making the Middle East a 
military no man’s land in the cold war. 
Even they must turn over at night at the 
thought of a Nasser brandishing an atom 
bomb. Russia, too, could hardly afford to 
boycott a generously conceived and financed 
Middle East Development Fund. Undoubt- 
edly she would seek to use it for her own 
ends, but that could hardly be easy and cer- 
tainly it could hardly be worse than the 
present all-out aid program carried on by 
the Russians directly. Indeed, should Rus- 
sia refuse to join with us in this effort this 
would be no loss. We then would ,appear, 
and rightly so, as the one great nation with 
@ real interest in the progress and peace of 
the Middle East. Russia would be firmly 
identified as the power, which is fostering 
poverty and disruption.” 


How about the United States? What 
would we gain? 
I think the answer is obvious. Slowly we 


would end the nightmarish quality of our 
present policy where every crisis is super- 
ceded by yet another. We would be working 
towards harmony in the Middle East instead 
of keeping alive difference and tension. We 
would be looking forward to progress instead 
of backward to unresolved conflicts. 





Pan American World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me and the article referred 
to in the statement, from the American 
Aviation Daily of July 31. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We are sometimes asked about the activi- 
ties of our private industry good will am- 
bassadors abroad. The Communists wail 
long and loudly that American business is 
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imperialistic, that it exploits the country 
wherein it has an international branch. 

In answer to those wails, I invite your 
attention to a page from American Aviation 
Daily of July 31. 

This newsletter reports on the excellence 
of the service rendered to the State Depart- 
ment recently by Pan American World Air- 
ways, on the occasion of the evacuation of 
Americans from strife-torn Iraq. 

With 27 hours after our State Department 
had requested Pan Am's cooperation in the 
evacuation, 4 planes were on the job. 
That the job was well done is manifested 
by the Aviation Daily article, which tells 
of the State Department’s gratification 
with the “wonderful cooperation” from Pan 
Am. 


_—— 


[From Aviation Daily of July 31, 19538] 


STATE DEPARTMENT Uses COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 
FoR EvACUEES From Iraq 


The State Department reported this week 
that it has received excellent help from 
Pan American World Airways in evacuating 
United States businessmen and tourists from 
Iraq since the recent revolt in that country, 
and that TWA would also have helped in 
the lift except for previous commitments 
which prevented them from responding 
instantly. 

Pan American, after receiving assurances 
that certain en route navigational aids were 
still functioning, responded with 4 air- 
craft—l1 DC-7C and 3 DC-6B’s. The first 
plane arrived exactly 24 hours after Pan 
American World Airways officials accepted 
the commitment; the second an hour later; 
and the other two within hours after that. 
Staging for the evacuation took place in 
Ankara, Turkey, where Pan American de- 
livered the planes. To date six flights have 
been operated, the most recent of which 
took place yesterday. Ourrent schedule 
calls for 2 a week, 1 each on Monday and 
Wednesday. TWA had previous commit- 
ments which prevented them from making 
instant response to the request. 

Planes were chartered by State and will 
be paid for out of a special emergency fund 
set up for thé purpose; Pan American World 
Airways, where possible, is collecting its 
normal fare from the non-Govenment pas- 
sengers. Because of the unusual conditions, 
the carrier is accepting promissory notes and 
personal checks as payment. Proceeds are 
being applied against the,State Department 
bill for the service. In this way, receipts 
from the non-Government passengers are 
not allowed to be diverted into the Treas- 
ury Department’s miscellaneous funds ac- 
count, draining State’s already limited emer- 
gency fund. 


REBEL REGIME ALLOWS PLANES IN ON LIMITED 
BASIS 


Evacuees, for the most part, are being 
picked up in Baghdad and flown directly to 
Rome. Some, however, have boarded at 
Basra to be taken to the Italian capital, and 
the attempt is now being made to make a 
pickup at Kirkuk, in northern Iraq. The 
Iraqi rebel regime has allowed these United 
States planes in, along with those cf other 
countries, on a limited basis, according to 
State Department officials. The United 
States evacuees, waiting their turns with 
nationals of other foreign communities 
there, are all flying commercial. In cases 
of civil disturbances such as this, State 
emphasized, commercial—not military—air- 
lift is essential. Our Government and the 
Iraqgi’s join in opposition to any possible 
kind of military implication into the situa- 
tion. Policy, therefore, is to exhaust all 
commercial facilities first. But it is en- 
tirely up to the civil carrier whether or 
not it wishes to offer its services. The State 
Department said that it had received won- 
derful cooperation from Pan American, how- 
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I refer to Ernest Gruening, 
Alaska from 1939 to 1953, and 


ever, and indicated it was gratified with 
the quick response the airline made to the 
request. 

Meanwhile, it has been reported that 
Middle East Airlines is supplying comparable 
lift to remove British subjects from the area. 
Viscounts are being used for the thrice- 
weekly flights. British were allowed three 
because of the lesser capacity of the Vis- 
counts. 

This incident, it was learned, may also 
have provided some needed stimulus to a 
cooperative program talk about for some 
years now between airlines and the State 
Department. 

The program would cover similar situa- 
tions throughout the world, and agreements 
with airlines serving areas which might be 
subject to Iraq-type disturbances would 
allow for greater cooperation. Seaboard & 
Western Airlines looked as if it were ready 
to sign an agreement this week. State 
has also invited Pan Ameircan, TWA, North- 
west, Braniff and Panagra and intends to 
ask others to sign up. Defense Department 
coordination is also included in the program. 





Alaskan Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED.STATES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLtianp], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by him be printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HOLLAND 


As a longtime advocate of statehood for 
Alaska I am not only happy that that ob- 
jective has been achieved, but I am high- 
ly pleased with the almost universally fa- 
vorable nationwide response with which that 
achievement has been acclaimed. 

In the course of the debate preceding the 
vote on Alaskan statehood I had occasion to 
quote from, comment upon, and insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, some of the pro- 
statehood editorials taken from our Florida 
newspapers. And it is particularly gratify- 
ing that since statehood for Alaska was ac- 
complished public opinion in our southern- 
most States—as indeed elsewhere—so warm- 
ly welcomes the admission of the northern- 
most State. 

Those two States, Florida and Alaska, have 
much in common. Historically, both Plor- 
ida and Alaska were acquired from a for- 
eign power. Geographically, both States are 
peninsulas thrust away from the mainland. 
Before the admission of Alaska, Florida had 
the longest coastline of any State of the 
Union. Both have been largely populated 
by Americans coming from other States of 
the Union. The people of both are imbued 
with the pioneer spirit. Both are growing 
rapidly’in population and destined to con- 
tinue to do so, and both offer certain unique 
attractions not found elsewhere in our 
Union. 

The winning of statehood for Alaska has 
been a long and arduous battle. It has 
been with us actively for all the 12 years of 
my service as a Senator from Florida. 
Throughout that considerable period it has 
been my privilege to see the devoted action 
of a man whom I know to be in large meas- 
ure responsible for this victory. . 
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Plan” United States Senator-elect trom thet 
territory, whom I have known well and fy. 
vorably since our association at governor's 
conferences, while I was Governor of Flora 
and he was Governor of Alaska. 

When I entered the Senate, he was mig. 
way through his long service in the gover. 
norship, during which he laid the 


i 


tion for statehood by getting the 
financially prepared for it, and 
great ability amd dedication, ag 7 
from many Alaskans when I visited 
in the summer of 1953, several months 
Ernest Gruening’s retirement from the 
ernorship. He was then engaged in 
a book, The State of Alaska, which, 
its marshalling of facts, proved a 

presentation in behalf of Alaskan statehood, 
and has helped me to a fuller understand. 
ing of Alaska’s problems. 

From the earliest days of my 
Ernest Gruening sought to enlist 
port. No one in the Senate has 
aware of his persistent and 
vocacy of statehood for Alaska. 
for it in the antechambers of Congress, i 
carried his message back into the States, I 
know that he has appeared 
sentative audiences in Florida’s centers of 
population, on the platform, over the air, 
and on television, and at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville, last winter, where he 
was honored by being asked to deéliver the | 
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ion that he has helped mobilize in my Siate 
and throughout the Nation has been a poy- 
erful force in buttressing his personal ap- 
peals to Members of the Senate. 

Muny have contributed to bringing th 
49th State into the Union, but, in my opin 
ion, without Ernest Gruening’s unremitting 
efforts through the years, statehood fo 
Alaska would not now be a reality, 





The People of the United States as! 
Know Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS. ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
received in the mail recently a short 
statement written by Dr. R. Dwarkadas, 
who .had a fellowship to the United 
States in 1955 under our 
program. ; 

I think this is an excellent 
and is further evidence of the 
of the exchange programs which ow 
Government fosters. I do hope my cdl 
leagues will read the statement anf 
agree with me that this programs 
be expanded. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix 

There beifig no objection, the 
ment was ordered to be printed m¥ 
Recorp, as follows: eos 
Tue PEOPLE oF THE Uwrren Sraves as R00" 











(By Dr. R. Dwarkadas) = 
I shall not say here anything 8 
United States Government or Wit 
policy. I like to say a few 2. 

people in the States—the common ” 
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heir outlook of the world and 
they ae came neighbors, of their hospital- 
aoe oreigners like us, of their preoccupa-~ 
= their likes and dislikes, and mostly 

that have ea — 
stay of 10 mon oO le 
ae of Taecades back the people had 
been basically isolationists—the very people 
said “No” to President Wilson on the 
pose League of Nations. Now the people 
ea of course, conscious of their role in 
international affairs, though not completely 
for they are rather shocked why they should 
be taken to task if something went wrong 
in Goa or in Cyprus. They are sensitive 
about Korea or Indochina or Israel because 
these problems have affected them rather 
intimately. On Asian affairs they have not 
had much knowledge though they earnestly 
and carefully listen to all points of views, 
especially the anticolonial point of view with 
great deal of interest and sympathy. On 
affairs they seem to have a good 
knowledge, a lot more than we on 
- tg mostly because of their ancestral 
connections and also because of the sound 
ion—peace loving as they are—that 
good many big wars arose from that end. 
are, of course, shocked at the rate 
of expansionism of the Soviet bloc and in 
their bewilderment sometimes criticize even 
their own beloved President Roosevelt for 
having been “soft” with Stalin. 

While the Constitution gives them a secu- 
lar state, the people are intensely religious. 
They are religious not in the sense of being 
very dogmatic. They are questioning and 

tive. I was impressed by the fact 
that they were lot more openminded than 
philistine and wanted to know about other 
religions, especially Hinduism, ‘Buddhism, 
etc, Even a mild dose of Upanishadic think- 
ing was a very stimulating experience. The 
most thrilling experience in their debating 
sessions was the regular cross-fertilization 
of ideas, To my mind, the advanced tech- 
nological triumphs, instead of making the 
people by and large grossly materialistic 
have turned them more and more toward 
spiritual speculations—a phenomenon of in- 
calculable significance to the success of 
Democratic way of life. 

Their socials and coffee hours developed 
in a foreigner a surprising measure of a 
sense of homeliness. It is so nice to know 
that middle-class families go round to one 
another's places, inviting foreign boys and 
girls, during the after debate coffee hours, 
to keep the ball of informed discussion fur- 
ther rolling. It is thrilling to notice that 
brilliant ideas crop up more spontaneously 
than in the regular debating sessions. No 
‘of life is too technical nor too pro- 
for these coffee hours. Invitees freely 
&@ range of topics that varies from 
tion to the state of Nation or delin- 

ee habits of American fe- 

ar deeper insights into the 
American dilemmas in these coffee hours 
than in handling the truckloads of litera- 
ture &yailable on the burning problems of 
life. In one of these socials I 
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The initiative of the local man 
Worked miracles, for the group began to see 
the other side of the coin and became crit- 
of their own Senator. Again, I learned 
Problem of segregation was not an 
and how there were many Souths 
Progress was being made step by 
progressive-minded people are) 
terested in attacking this prob- 
em by no means of less magni- 
less complexity than our own 
chability. 
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preneurial system works out segments of 
planning at lower levels. The consumer in 
States has a sense of planned values. He 
knows what kind of house he has to build 
in what span of time, what family plan- 
ning, how much to invest on luxuries, how 
much on necessities so on and so forth. He 
often succeeds in cutting the coat accord- 
ing to the cloth. He has visions of a future. 
He has practical plans for the present. He 
knows when to relax and how to relax. 
Sometimes I wonder the reason why the 
Government could talk less of planning is 
basically because the people in their homes, 
factories, etc., know how to plan their living. 

In most of the cases I know of, on the 
whole, the family life of the common people 
has been clear and honest, decent and nat- 
ural. The parents do not have the inevita- 
ble problem of finding out suitable 
matches for their boys and girls. The lat- 
ter, however, know how to take care of 
themselves. Girls and boys, when they are 
in love, are truthful to each other. If they 
are not, they are again truthful enough to 
tell each other that that is the case. 

To my mind the continuing prosperity of 
the United States is largely due to the con- 
tinuing vitality and dynamism of the com- 
mon people. They are creative, prone to 
constructive criticism rather than destruc- 
tive criticism. They not only believe in 
spinning new ideas and innovations in their 
way of practical living but also believe in 
finding ways of executing them. The prac- 
tical genius of the people makes their in- 
ventiveness to descend below the purely 
speculative levels to useful channels. On 
the whole they are a very agreeable and 
friendly lot. 





Delaware Volunteers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there are many historic mili- 
tary units in the United States. None 
has a greater record than the regiment 
in Delaware during the Revolution 
which was known as the Delaware Vol- 
unteers. 

A very fine statement relative to that 
organization was published in the last 
edition of the National Guardsman. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Tue Bive HEN’s CHICKS 

“No regiment in the Army surpasses 
them in soldiership.” (Gen. “Light Horse 
Harry Lee.) 

Delaware’s Volunteers, answering the Con- 
tinental Congress’ summons in 1776, took 
with them into camp champion fighting 
cocks descended from a legendary-blue hen. 
In their first battle against the British, at 
Long Island, the fighting spirit of the out- 
numbered Delaware militiamen was likened 
to that of “The Blue Hen’s Chicks,” a nick- 
mame which guardsmen of Delaware’s 198 
antiaircraft artillery group still wear. 

Poorly clothed, seldom paid, once reduced 
by casualties to only a single company, the 
regiment fought in every major battle of the 

War but one. When Gen. 
George Washintgon accepted Lord Cornwallis’ 
sword at Yorktown, men of the Delaware 
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regiment stood proudly with their com- 
mander in chief—they had earned the right 
to be there. 

Hastily organized in 1655 to defend New 
Sweden, as Delaware was called, against en- 
croaching Dutch, the militia already was 
more than a century old by the time their 
gallant stand at Long Island inspired the 
whimsical nickname. 

Today their war honors read like a United 
States military history: French and Indian 
Wars, the Revolution, War of 1812, Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, Mexican Bor- 
der; World War I, in France as the 59th Pio- 
neer Infantry Regiment, predecessors to our 
modern combat engineers; World War II, 
fighting as beachhead antiaircraft artillery in 
the South Pacific; and Korean war service. 





Scientific Discoveries Made at Linfield 
Research Institute in Oregon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because the Senate soon will consider 
the Federal college scholarship bill, with 
its emphasis on achievement in courses 
in science, I think it is well to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing strides which have been at- 
tained in this field at one of Oregon’s 
fine private institutions of higher learn- 


ing. 

This is Linfield College, located in the 
city of McMinnville. At Linfield, re- 
search has promoted many significant 
and valuable . scientific attainments. 
This has been particularly the product 
of the Linfield Research Institute, under 
the supervision of Dr. Walter P. Dyke, 
able director of the institute. In co- 
operation with Linfield’s scholarly presi- 
dent, Dr. Harry L. Dillin, the Linfield 
Research Institute has developed many 
important inventions in such vital fields 
as electronics. 

This program is thoroughly sum- 
marized in an article which appeared in 
the Oregonian of Portland of August 3, 
1958, written by John L. Denny, busi- 
ness editor of the Oregonian. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Denny’s ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LINFIELD RESEARCH BEHIND NEw X-RAY 

INDUSTRY 
(By John L. Denny) 

A compact but complicated system of 
“black boxes” that takes X-ray pictures so 
fast it-can photograph the “insides” of an 
exploding bullet, will start coming off the 
production lines of a new McMinnville in- 
dustrial plant this month. 

This is the first Oregon industry to be 
incubated by the Linfield Research Institute, 
a basic research center which is growing al- 
most unnoticed at Portland’s doorstep into an 
institution of considerable stature in the 
scientific world. 

MORE INDUSTRIES LOOM 

The new enterprise, Field Emission Corp., 

may be only the beginning of industrial ap- 
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plications of the storehouse of basic re- 
search already accumulated at the institute. 

There is more to come, for the institute 
itself will break ground this month for the 
first step of a planned million-dollar expan- 
sion program which will equip it to offer a 
complete research service for Pacific North- 
west industry, buisness, and government. 

Initial project in the expansion program 
is a 12,000-square-foot building, on which 
construction will start next week, in a re- 
cently acquired 36-acre tract adjoining the 
college campus on the south. The tract will 
be developed into a combination research- 
industrial park. Half of the area will be a 
research center, the rest sites for industry 
which manufactures products based on the 
results of research. 

This concept of a research center becom- 
ing the nucleus for industry has proved 
notably successful at Stanford University, 
where the Stanford Industrial Park has be- 
come a major electronics center. 

Start of the expansion program was made 
possible by a $150,000 loan to the institute 
by E. J. Linke, Carlton lumberman. Addi- 
tional phases will be undertaken as the in- 
stitute’s workload increases and capital 
becomes available. Some of this may be 
provided by existing industrial firms, since 
industry rapidly is learning the value of 
having a handy source of research. 

The expansion program is being handled 
by Research Development, Inc., a nonprofit 
holding company created to develop the 
property for the institute. Eugene Marsh, 
McMinnville attorney, is president. 


ELECTRONIC WORK FEATURED 


Since it was launched 12 years ago, first 
as a department of Linfield College and be- 
coming a full-fledged research center in 
1955, the institute has specialized in har- 
nessing the principle ef getting electrons 
out of a vacuum and putting them to use. 

Conventional method of doing this is with 
a hot wire in a vacuum tube. At the insti- 
tue, they have found how to do this by 
stirring up the electrons im a piece of metal 
with a high-voltage shot, then squirting 
them through a tiny field emitter needle, a 
tungsten sliver so fine it tapers to a single 
metallic crystal at the tip. 

This has much the same effect as squirting 
water through a fire hose, compressing the 
electrons into a fine stream of extremely 
high density. 

This concentrated stream from the field 
emitter has several advantages over conven- 
tional methods of generating electrons. 
“Machines” can be made much smaller, for 
one thing. And with the sharper definition 
of the fine, high-density stream, can do the 
job much faster and more efficiently. Then, 
too, getting rid of the heat necessary in the 
“hot wire” method does away with the need 
for space and other provisions for cooling. 


MANY USES POSSIBLE 


Possibilities of useful applications of.these 
“cold” electron guns are many and varied, 
and some of them could lead to industrial 
developments of major magnitude in the 
area. Better TV picture tubes is one pos- 
sibility. And little can be said about the 
possibilities in the field of high-frequency 
Wave generation and radar, because of a 
Defense Department security cloak. In- 
formed observers, however, have dropped a 
few hints that stagger even a space-age 
imagination. 

Several outside firms have expressed an in- 
terest in manufacturing electronic devices 
developed at the institute. But these eastern 
companies wanted to send in their engineers 
to learn the techniques and ,» make 
the item elsewhere and leave Oregon hold 
ing the bag. ; 

Aware of both the immediate and prospec- 
tive possibilities that could create jobs and 
payrolls within the State, the institute folks 
decided to set up the Field Emission Corp. 
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as a separate manufacturing arm to apply 
the research and develop products, 
BIG ORDER ON HAND 


The new company will start life with a 
sizable order for its first product. It has a 
Navy contract for the high-speed X-ray 
machine which takes X-ray pictures at two- 
tenths of a micro-second—a micro-second is 
one-millionth of a second. 

The institute, meanwhile, is at work on a 
Government-financed research project which 
could result in the new company being 
swamped with orders. This study is to de- 
termine effect of the high-speed rays on 
living tissue, and whatever the outcome, the 
results will command considerable attention. 
If the super-fast X-rays are found to be less 
harmful than regular X-rays—and there has 
been a lot of recent national publicity on 
the danger of over-exposure—it would be 
reasonable to expect a bright medical future 
for the new X-ray tubes. If found to be 
more destructive of living tissue, cancer treat- 
ment possibilities would be opened up. 


DR. DYKE PRESIDENT 


President of Field Emission Corp. is Dr. 
Walter Dyke, director and guiding genius of 
Linfield Research Institute, who started the 
field emission studies in the college’s physics 
department in 1946. 

The institute has come a long way since 
Dr. Dyke started the first research work with 
a grant of $5,000. During the coming year it 
will have a budget of $800,000 and a staff 
of 70 people, including mathematicians, bio- 
logists, physicists, chemists, engineers and, 
for the first time, an economist. 

Most of his growth has stemmed from Gov- 
ernment-financed research projects, plus an 
occasional job for a private or State agency. 
Dr. Dyke is steering the institute toward a 
closer relationship with business and indus- 
try, in a firm belief—which is shared by 
many—that research will play an ever-in- 
creasing part in the economic development 
of Oregon and the Northwest. 





The Federal Government Moving in on 
the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Moving in on the 
Schools,” from the Washington Daily 
News of August 7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ’ 

MOVING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 

In both Houses of Congress, committee ap- 
proval has been given liberal bills to solve 
our educational problems by plunging the 
deficit-ridden Federal Treasury deeper into 
this field. The House is expected to pass a 
bill tomorrow giving scholarships to bright 
students. 

On top of the $1 billion or so the Govern- 
ment now feeds into public education via 
various routes, the bills before Congress pro- 
pose to go directly into the production of 
scientists, scholars, and teachers. 

Over the next several years, these bills pro- 
pose to dole out up to $1.5 billion for schol- 
arships, student loans, teacher training, etc. 






Up to now, Congress has turned 
energetic effort to get the Go Deck ihe 
the ee But the schon 
arship e@ Opening. heads 
same way. 7 baad 

This all is based on the theories 
many gifted youngsters are not ounce 
lege simply because they lack the money, ang 
that only the Government can remedy this— 
generalizations never substantiated, 

There literally are thousands of 
ships which go begging every year. And th. 
number of scholarships has been Growing 
fast—the last survey indicated there were 
nearly 250,000. (The most liberal of the 
bills before Congress would provide an aver. 
age of 23,000 a year.) 

This is called a shot-in-the-arm 
a one-time deal designated merely to 
late State, local, and private effort for better 
education. Such programs repress rather 
than stimulate because they tempt people . 
to depend on others for things they can dp 
better for themselves. 

This simply is a part of the irresponsible 
push toward bigger Federal deficits; more 
power here in Washington and legs for the 
States and the people themselves, 





Marshal Carlton G. Beall Nominated for 
Another 4-Year Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle under the headline “Our Own Mar- 
shal Beall Renamed for 4 Years More of 
Gun-Totin’,” written by Morrey Dune, 
staff reporter, and appearing in today's 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

United States Marshal Beall has done 
a good job and is deserving of the reap- 
pointment which he has just received 
from the President. 

The news article by Reporter Dunieis 
well organized and is written ina humor- 
ous vein. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoz), 
as follows: : 

Our Own MARSHALL BEALL RENAMED FOR 

Years More or Gun Torin’ 
(By Morrey Dunie) 

Yes, Johnny, there is a United States ma 
shal for Washington. 

He doesn’t mont great white a —_ . hag 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Pp ; 
rustlers. And he rarely saves beautiful dam. 
sels in distress back at the ranch. a 

Our marshal, Carlton G. Beall, doesn’t have 
a nee six-shooter strapped a 
thigh, and it’s certain we 4 
oor" favorite Sore could outdraw Bim 
in a noontime showdown. (sages 

But, Marshal Beall does wear & 38 
revolver on his hip and has been 
arrest bad men around town. As& 
fact our marshal and his 85 . 
10,724 arrests in fiscal 1957. 
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, no one seems to be able to re- 
Of Cove last time our marshal or any of 


. nies camped overnight on the Wash- 


Monument grounds or on the Capitol 
ington eitting around @ snapping campfire 
beans from a bent tin plate. 


= they certainly have camped on a lot 


doorsteps, serving annually more than 

on eagete civil documents on residents 
ashington. 

wae some ways, it may be unfair to com- 
pare Marshal Beall to those TV marshals and 
their real-life predecessors of the Old West, 
Those men were marshals all right, but they 
were Territorial marshals where the only law 
was Federal law and they were the law-en~ 
forcement officers. ‘ 

Marshal Beall’s primary mission is to carry 
out the orders of the Federal courts. Basic 
law enforcement here is left to the Metro- 

tan Police. But, as Beall points out, 
Washington is still a Federal jurisdiction 
and so, in theory, at least, we have two police 
chiefs—Robert V. Murray of the Police De- 
partment and Marshal Beall. 

Beall dresses in a neat business suit and 
bow tie, and works in a tastefully furnished 
air-conditioned office. One of the 94 Federal 
marshals in the United States and its Ter- 
ritories, Beall is 40 years old. Probably the 
most he really has in common with those TV 
fellows is that he’s handsome enough to be 


one himself. 





The Culture of a Community 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Northwest Arkansas Times, of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., entitled “The Culture of a 
Community.” 

“This editorial was written by a chap- 
lain of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in Fayetteville, and I think is an 
extremely fine statement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Northwest Arkansas Times of 
August 2, 1958] 
THE CULTURE OF A COMMUNITY 
(By Chaplain B. D, Willetts, Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital) 

Most generally we are unaware of the cul- 
ture of a community, but each one of us is 
adding to it daily. Culture is a word used 
to denote the summary of all influences of 
all people living together. We think mainly 
of culture when the community encourages 
People to grow in abilities and to live on a 

y basis with one another. 

One would need to evaluate’ the musical 
activities, the theater, the movies, the social 
life, working conditions, the homelife, the 

and colleges, business establishments 
and the organizations active in a community 
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What can most surely contribute to a real 

land-of-opportunity culture for our com- 
munity? It will be the ideals by which we 
live. Where do we get our ideals? Do we 
pick them up on the street? Such might 
not be the best for all of us, for some people 
are selfish and have a limited interest. I 
believe that if one wants ideals that 
are dynamic and that make his life a strong 
influence for the finest culture, he will find 
them expressed and suggested in our 
churches and the Great Book which they use 
as the textbook of great living. If anyone 
is not acquainted with this influence and 
these ideals, he probably is not doing his 
part for a finer community. Each time we 
neglect to attend their worship services and 
study groups we are subtracting from the 
strength of the ideals that would make us 
contented and many others happy. 
_- Everyone should be serious about the cul- 
ture of the community. One does not need 
to be rich to be cultured. He does need to 
have ideals and to enjoy the good things of 
life. The cultured person has more resources 
of living and makes more opportunities for 
cultured living as your neighbor. 





Bombings in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion of the civil rights committee of the 
Grand Lodge of the Knights of Pythias 
of the State of New York supporting a 
resolution submitted in this body by me 
and in the other body by my colleague 
from New York, Representative KeratT- 
Inc, which seeks to deal with the very 
vexing problem of bombing schools, 
houses of worship, and other institu- 
tions, Negro or Jewish, in the South— 
and which, incidentally, could take place 
anywhere else. The resolutions have 
been submitted in an effort to provide 
the Federal Government with some area 
of jurisdiction, which is now in the twi- 
light zone, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment may deal vigorously with these 
affronts to our national dignity, our 
mational morality, as well as to the Con- 
stitution and thé law. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Crvr. RicHTs COMMITTEE 
OF THE GRAND LODGE, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS 

Whereas there have been recent and 
alarming occurrences of bombings of houses 
of worship, community buildings and homes 
in the South; and 

Whereas a question has arisen as to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in such cases involving 
such bombing and violence; and 

Whereas the terrorizing of minority 
groups is deplored by all decent people; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in 
Congress, sponsored by Senator Jacos K. 
Javits. and Representative Kennetn B. 
Keatine which would specifically authorize 
such Federal jurisdiction and permit Federal 
prosecution and investigation of racially in- 
spired bombings: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the grand lodge, Knights of 
Pythias of .the State of New York, That— 
We urge Congress to adopt legislation that 
would close the gap, if any, in our Federal 
laws, and permit the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to intervene whenever inter- 
state conspiracies are found to exist, work- 
ing to break State felony laws, resulting in 
such incidents noted above; and 
We further urge that our order actively 
support the bills submitted by Senator 
JAVITS and Representative KEATING, and that 
a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Congress to indicate our position in this 
matter. 
Respectfully submitted by the civil rights 
committee. 
Max CAPLAN, 
Chairman. 
Approved under section 56 of grand 
statutes. 
Murry LEVENE, 
Grand Chancellor. 
Davip Moss, 
Grand Priest. 





Ed Wimmer Answers Attacks on Fair 
Trade Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Frederick C. Othman, in his 
Syndicated column, was critical of the 
national fair trade legislation which I 
have coauthored with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY]. A fine reply was made by 
Mr. Ed Wimmer, president of Forward 
America Publishing Guild, Inc., and vice 
president and public relations director of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Othman’s two articles on 
fair trade, and Mr. Wimmer’s reply to 
him, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HILDA PREFERS CUT-RATE PRACTICE 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 

WASHINGTON.—My bride, I must let the 
so-called fair traders know, takes a dim view 
of ’em. 

Particularly would she be pleased if they’d 
kindly quit worrying about her. She says 
they're doubtless fine gentlemen, every one, 
but that she can take care of herself buying 
an electric iron or a washing machine in any 
discount store in America. 

What brought up this ladylike outburst 
was arrival here of an assortment of fair 
traders to appear before the Senate small- 
business committee, headed by Senator, Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, JR., (Democrat, Minnesota) 
who used to run a fair-trade drug store, him- 
self. 

My Hilda wouldn’t have done business 
with the Senator; she patronizes cut-rate 
druggists. Her theory is, why pay 44 cents 
for a large economy size when she can get 
the‘same thing down the street for 29 cents? 

Senator Humpnrer has up an assortment 
of bills which would tend to bring back 
prices at retail as fixed by the manufacturers 
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and I can only tell him that Mrs. O. wants 
no part of the deal. 

What particularly roused her was the evi- 
dence of Joseph Fleishaker, who operates the 
six Will Sale Appliance stores in Louisville, 
Ky., and who is president of the National 
Appliance and Radio Dealers’ Assn. 

He said he wasn’t attacking the discount 
house as such, because it was only a symptom 
of the ills besetting the appliance industry. 
The trouble, he said, was the manufacturers 
boosting their production capacity ahead of 
time to take care of the growing population. 
His members want Congress to pass a na- 
tional fair-trade law allowing the manufac- 
turers to franchise dealers and set rétail 
prices. 

“I’m not so much concerned about ‘the 
dealers as I am about protecting the con- 
sumer,” he continued. “Your wife has suf- 
fered. Everybody’s wife has suffered.” 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, couldn’t understand exactly 
how his wife had been hurt. 

“The service angle,” said Fleishaker. 
“The discount houses have eliminated serv- 
ice. An electric iron can be sold by mail at 
a ridiculously low price, but if it goes bad, 
the customer must ship it back, say, to the 
factory at Dayton, Ohio, to have it repaired.” 

That’s where Fleishaker stepped on the 
toes of my Hilda. She’d seen electric irons 
that shoot steam into the clothes advertised 
at $19.50. Down she went to her favorite 
man on 1lith Street, who operates from a 
store that has nothing much on display ex- 
cept cardboard boxes full of merchandise. 
He sold her the identical iron for $11.38. 

It came in a sealed carton containing the 
standard manufacturer’s guaranty, which 
she promptly threw away. It’s too much 
trouble mailing irons back to the factory 
when busted, she said. 

Her iron, in any event, functioned per- 
fectly and she said she was willing to gam- 
ble. She saved $8.12 by patronizing the 
man who didn’t seem to care whether she 
bought anything and who refused to wrap 
her purchase. [If the iron goes cold when 
it should be hot she calculated she could 
pay a repairman and still be ahead of the 
game. Senator PROXMIRE seemed to have 
the same idea. 

“Why isn’t it more logical to sell the ar- 
ticle at the low price,” he asked, “and then 
pay for the service as needed?” 

“The other method is the historical way,” 
replied Fleishaker. That’s when my bride 
had a notion (happily suppressed) to take a 
swing at him with her reticule. She said 
she wasn’t interested in history when buy- 
ing an iron, particularly when it cost her 
$8 more. 

WITNESS JOLTS THE FAIR TRADERS 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 


WaSHINGTON.—American druggists, who 
are almost solidly behind a so-called fair 
trade bill making cut-rate prices illegal, 
got a horrid jolt today from Charles F. Fort, 
one of their own. 

Pharmacist Fort told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee that when the Louisiana 
fair trade law collapsed, he slashed prices 
10 to 50 percent on everything in his Baton 
Rouge drugstore. Business boomed so that 
his eight clerks were run ragged. 

Now he’s got 52 clerks and 6 drugstores 
and he’s doing a $2 million a year business. 
Very simple, said the youngish, plumpish 
Fort. 

“There are millions of people in this 
country who wouldn’t think of spending 
$26.95 for an electric mixer,” he told the 
Senators. “But now there’s many a man 
who'll drop into one of our stores (adv.) 
buy this same, identical mixer for $14.50 
and take it home to his wife for a birthday 
present.” 
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Fort said that his markup ranged from 
5 to 30 percent and that he never sold an 
item below cost. 

“We don’t believe in giving our merchan- 
dise away,” he continued, “but we do keep 
our costs low so we can give the people a 
fair price.” 

He bitterly denounced the bill which 
would allow manufacturers to set retail 
prices on trade-marked merchandise, as writ- 
ten by Senators Wrm.L1AM Proxmire (Demo- 
crat, Wisconsin) and ex-druggist HusErt 
HumpuHrey (Democrat, Minnesota.) 

“If this bill is passed, you mean the con- 
sumer will have to pay more?” inquired Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, who takes a dim view of the Fed- 
eral Government passing laws taking con- 
trols away from the States. 

“Yes, sir, unless he buys from us, because 
we'll go to court,” replied Fort. He quickly 
apologized for that one; said he meant no 
contempt for Senators. 

“What you're saying is you’re against the 
bill,” suggested Senator THURMOND, who 
didn’t seem insulted. 

“Yes, sir, I sure am,” Fort said. 

He looked around the tiny hearing room 
with the crystal chandelier and the cupids 
on the ceiling, then he said: “If the people 
knew what this bill meant, you wouldn’t be 
able to hold these hearings in this little 
room.” 

The room was jampacked, incidentally, 
by fair-trade proponents; Fort was able to 
observe few mere customers. Senator ALAN 
BrsLe, Democrat, of Nevada, was interested 
in his profits at cutrate prices. 

“Since slashing prices on everything in 
the store,” said Fort, “we’ve been making 
money. In fact, the only time we have to 
borrow is when we pay taxes—and that’s 
no refiection on the Senate.” 

Druggist Fort, I hasten to add, had a re- 
ceptive audience in the two members of 
the subcommittee and my guess is that the 
so-called fair trade bill, after extensive hear- 
ings, will smother to death in one of those 
senatorial pigeonholes. 

(This letter is submitted for the record 
of the public hearings on fair trade, begin- 
ning, July 21, 1958, Washington, D. C., before 
Special Subcommittee on Fair Trade of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Humphrey-Proxmire bill, 
S. 3850, to establish Federal fair trade, by 
Ed Wimmer, president, Forward America 
Publishing Guild, Inc., 450 Commercial 
Square, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice president, 
public relations director, public relations 
division, National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc.) 

Juty 12, 1958. 
Mr. FREDERICK C. OTHMAN, 
Daily News Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. OrHMaN: Several of our 
more than 100,000 members (many more of 
whom I am sure read your usually delightful 
commentaries) have complained bitterly over 
your most unfair attitude concernnig fair- 
trade legislation—designed to protect the 
very papers who are buying your commen- 
taries. 

In other words, Mr. Othman, you seem to 
go out of your way to ridicule and hold in 
contempt those who are testifying before 
Congress in behalf of fair trade principles 
while, on the other hand, you uphold, defend 
and eulogize the bait artist, chiseler,. and 
discount-house operator who are little more 
than scavengers of the market place—prey- 
ing upon the uninformed, among whom is 
your own little Hilda. 

You say in your column that Hilda wishes 
the so-called fair traders would quit worrying 
about her, and would let her buy the things 
she wants at the discount house; that “Hilda 
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would not have patronized Senator Husrrr 
Humpurey’s fair trade drugstore”—becauge 
“Hilda believes in patronizing cutrate drug. 
gists.” ‘You referred to those testifying for 
fair trade as “an assortment of fair traders," 
which assortment included officials of such 
newspaper advertisers as Sunbeam 
Westinghouse, General Electric, Parke-Davis, 
Eli Lilly & Co., and many, many others, in. 
cluding representatives of the most respected 
organizations in the Nation. 

In my own testimony during hearings on 
the Harris bill, before the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the House Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
I asked the committee if any young man 
would dare to open a retail store in any 
neighborhood in which the discount house 
or price-baiting chain was dominant, and if 
freedom of opportunity could long exist in 
any area of the economy if our American 
philosophy is to be based on survival of the 
fittest instead of survival of that which is fit 
to survive. 

Another of my questions dealt with profits 
and taxes, my contention being that loss 
leaders were now running into the billions 
upon billions of dollars in ‘sales, on which 
no income tax is paid. I asked the com- 
mittee: “Why is it that price cutters always 
use the most advertised lines as baits, never 
offering a lesser known trademark of equal 
quality?” 

The chiseler and bait artist you and Hilda 
patronize, and whom you so often defend, 
are living on the reputations of the adver- 
tisers who need profits to promote and build 
up those reputations through papers buying 
your column. These people have no repu- 
tation of their own—except price cutter, 
and were it not for the legitimate manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, jobber, and retailer—who 
establish trademarked merchandise—where 
would your “discount dealer on 11th Street” 
be today? 

Your column ridicules the statement of 
Joseph Fieishaker, president of the National 
Appliance & Radio Dealers’ Association, for 
his statement that “housewives are harmed 
by the ills besetting the appliance industry,” 
and again I ask you: “What young man 
would start an appliance store today?” And 
boys are sons of housewives, you know, who 
want them to make good. Wiy is it that 50 
or more appliance makers went broke, 
merged or were liquidated since your glori- 
fied discount house came into being, and 
do you think that is good for you and your 
Hilda? 

You say your “Hilda couldn’t understand 
how she would be helped by fair trade,” but 
if fair trade assists in keeping the trade 
channels of this Nation open to the 750,000 
graduating newcomers now entering the 
market place each year; if fair trade enables 
manufacturers and merchants to sell rep- 
utable goods at fair prices so that fair wages 
can be paid out of fair profits—isn’t that 
better for Hilda? 

The small appliance store owner in your 
neighborhood may be your Sunday School 
teacher; a member of the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions, or Optimist Club, and when he dis- 
plays several refrigerators or television sets, 
and helps you deeide which is best for your 
needs, and when he gives a service guaral- 
ty with what he sells: do you think you 
are being fair when you choose what you 
want through his efforts (or through adver 
tising in the papers carrying your columm), 
and then buy from the discounter? 

Furthermore, Mr. Othman, the regular 
price and savings you mention are com! 
misleading in that discounters always 
the list price of the manufacturer, which, 
unless fair traded, never prevails. ” 
savings you mention are entirely fictitious. 
would also ask your Hilda (and all the other 
bargain-seeking Hildas)—Why not fight for 
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er savings by asking manufacturers 
s fui their merchandise out of freight cars 
or trucks, since Hilda enjoys trading in a 
store where goods are piled up in boxes with 
no service, wrappings, or fixtures? 

I am sure that automobile manufacturers 
could sell their cars direct from big ware- 
houses, with no guaranties, service, or fancy 
showrooms, thus eliminating the thousands 


. of dealers, employees, taxes, electric signs, 


ls, advertising, -etc., which the dealer- 
ouee represent. After all, hasn’t the dis- 
counting, price slashing, unethical list-price- 
shouting car dealer destroyed public trust in 
nis business and the industry he serves? 
Hasn’t the Congress viewed the bankruptcy 
of thousands of dealers and found evidence 


\disastrous enough to warrant adopting a 


price-lableing act which is aimed at halting 
some of the lying advertising engendered by 
cutthroat competition? Do you think it is 
good for the economy when new car sales 
this year average a reported $46 loss per car? 

No trade, my friend, is good trade if it 
isn’t fair trade, and Senator Humprrey and 
an overwhelming number of the House and 
Senate Members have endorsed this philos- 
ophy in their previous votes establishing na- 
tional fair-trade laws. So did the legislators 
of 45 States when they thought they were 
outlawing unfair trade, and how about the 
United States Supreme Court which ruled on 
several occasions that unfair trade prac- 
tices—loss-leader selling—is detrimental to 
the national welfare? 

Officials of Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., for 
example, testified that Bissell laid off 20 per- 
cent of our employees, and our sales went 
down 35 percent due to cutthroat pricing 
practices. 

Herman Van Mell, general counsel for Sun- 
beam, related that Sunbeam lost 74 percent 
of our dealers in Utah due to price wars, 
and he said that following price wars in St. 
Louis, his company ended up with 135 out 
of 1,200 dealers; that 4 percent of Sunbeam 
dealers in price-cutting areas control more 
than 80 percent of Sunbeam volume. 

Consider the statement of General Electric 
that loss-leader selling ruins the manufac- 
turer’s reputation and decimates his distri- 
bution system. With this in mind, let me 
ask you why any salesman should bother to 
call on the Hildas of America, to interest 
them in buying new products when they 
know the Hildas will end up at a discount 
house? Isn’t that what G. E. is saying when 
rod eo decimation of distribution sys- 


Dr. John Dargavel, National Association of 
Retail Druggists, has called upon the labor 
unions to face up to the fair-trade issue, 
reminding their leaders of the constant drive 
for bigger pay envelopes and more fringe 
benefits, and he has asked them where these 
increases and benefits are to come from if 
union workers continue to hunt for loss- 
leader sales, discount house bargains, cata- 
log goods, trading stamps, and other free 
enterprise killing devices. 

Tt has been said, and wisely, I believe, that 
the way a people spend their money deter- 
Mines the kind of society they create, and 
it has been most encouraging to me to 
note that more people are “What 
Kind of a life can I buy with my. money”? 
And there is a growing hunger for knowl- 
edge which says that in the exchange of the 
te of earth, unless they be in kindly jus- 

ce, many may someday go hungry. 

Edwin Canham, of the Christian Science 
oe » Made the statement that if ethics 

not restored to the market place, free 
ee ts doomed. Pope Pius XI spoke 
et capitalism becoming so cruel 

hard, that it no longer serves the spirit- 
Wal needs of the average man. 


Tn a resolution ado th 
©f Christ, they dee — e Churches 


c institutions should serve the 
vhole man, body and spirit, and it 1s the 
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church’s duty to influence the development 
of economic institutions, policies, and prac- 
tices that are favorable to the right relations 
between all the people.” 

Do you honestly believe, Mr. Othman, that 
the assortment of so-called fair traders to 


traffic lights to help keep the road hogs from 
American free enterprise over the 
precipices of predatory competition and mo- 
nopoly power? Aren’t you willing to see, 
that economic gangsterism is no different 
than gangsterism in any other form? 

Advertising Age (another member of the 
assortment of so-called fair traders) has 
stated that Congress cannot wait any longer 
to halt the jungle-type competition that is 
over-running enormous areas of our market- 
ing system. Paul Fisher, of the Fisher Pen 
Co., who also testified during the hearings 
on the Harris bill, has said that “fair profits 
widely circulated through our economy, are 
essential te continued prosperity. Every 
citizen has a basic and fundamental right to 
fair and equal treatment.” 

Such publications as Advertising Age, and 
men of such reputation as those whom I 
have quoted, are not an assortment of so0-, 
called fair traders, and I can assure you that 
organizations such as the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade are not headed up by 
selfish, greedy individuals who are seeking 
new ways and means of picking the pocket- 
books of women like your Hilda. 

We hear so much today about the young 
people who have lost their boldness and 
sense of adventure; their zest for explora- 
tion and risk taking; their capacity for dedi- 
cation, and we are told that a generation 
such as this is headed for the history books. 
We read that 33 percent of the girls and 25 
percent of the boys in one poll, favored 
Government control of all basic industries, 
while another poll showed 50 percent favor- 
ing Government censorship of the press, 
radio, and television. 

These kids are not communists and 
neither are their teachers, but you ask any 
assembly of boys and girls in our schools 
and colleges, how many want to venture 
into’ a business of their own, and the re- 
sults will amaze you. There was a time 
every For Rent sign on an empty store was 
a challenge to our youth, and, yes, to men 
over 60—but not now. 

If we had a market place governed by rules 
of fair play—the same kind of rules that 
keep baseball, football, and other sports 
alive, we could keep fair competition alive, 
and that is all Peter Sletterdahl, editor of 
the NARD Journal (National Association of 
Retail Druggists), has sought in his bitter 
denunciation of those who constantly use 
trademarked products as ‘oss leaders or 
discount house items, to destroy legitimate 
competition. 

Senator Humphrey and, other legislators 
supporting fair trade, can make themselves 
more popular with more people by beating 
the drums of those who are turning. Amer- 
ican free enterprise into a gigantic bargain 
basement, but they believe with Jonathan 
Swift, who wrote in Gulliver’s Travels: 

“Honesty has no fence against superior 
cunning, and since it is necessary that there: 
should be a perpetual intercourse of buying 
and selling, and dealing with honesty, there 
must-be a law to protect the honest dealer— 
else the knave gets all the advantages.” 

Abraham Lincoln must have been think- 
ing along these lines, when he said that the 
wolf could complain that his freedom was 
being restricted when he was kept from the 
flock, but the restrictions enabled the flock 
to live. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen put it 
another way when he warned, that “freedom 
to do as you please is decadent liberalism; 
while the freedom to do what you ought to 
do is the roots of civilization.” 
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Even the Hildas of America, who are 
caught in the present craze of something for 
nothing, should know that predatory compe- 
tition is the pathway to monopoly, and that 
monopoly always leads to high prices and 
national disaster. They should also know 
that if lustful men had been allowed to con- 
tinue their predatory course, there wouldn't 
be a live buffalo in America. The deer and 
pheasant would be gone. Many lakes would 
be emptied of their fish. Our great Red- 
wood trees would have been cut down. The 
wild game reserves we now 50 jealously pro- 
tect would not exist. 


Ignorance is not bliss, my friend. It is 
oblivion, and oblivion it will be if the typical 
American houséwife loses sight of the fact 
that her duty to her children is to give 
scope to their latent abilities, by giving scope 
to. the economy which is to control their 
future standards of living. 

During the past year, there have been 
more small business failures than at any 
similar period in history, but the giant 
chains and discount houses, with their 
something for nothing ballyhoo, are’in a 
stronger position than ever. As a result of 
cut-throat competition, thousands of sub- 
stantial businesses have merged or liqui- 
dated, and the president of a sizable super- 
market chain that merged with a bigger 
chain, said recently, that “‘competition is 
such that only the biggest can survive, and 
that is why we are selling out.” 


Yes, Senator HUMPHREY Owns a drug store, 
the operation of which*“must show a profit. 
The Senator is convinced that papers 
handling your column must make a profit 
in order for your syndicate to make a profit, 
so they can pay you a profit on your talent 
and time. 

The Senator is also aware (as you should 
be) that profitable sale of the merchandise 
offered by reputable advertisers is the only 
thing that makes continued advertising pos- 
sible, and pardon me for saying so, but he 
knows, and you know, that no newspaper 
can make any money selling papers full of 
columns and news. 


And what a drab society we would have 
if all merchandise was sold in drab sur- 
rounding, with a “don’t care if you buy 
attitude,” which you say your Hilda pre- 
fers. Think for a moment what Washing- 
ton or any other city would look life if the 
business community was made up of stores 
without fancy fixtures, clerks, or services. 
Isn’t that the way it is in Russia? And 
isn’t it the Communists who condemn our 
profit system? 

No-profit operations cut the number of 
newspapers some 50 percent in the past 
decade, which cut the number of prospects 
for your column accordingly. [If all the 
Hildas of America would seek out ways and 
means of buying everything at the lowest 
possible price, with nothing in mind but 
price, their pocketbooks would become an 
economic H-bomb. 

In other words, the women of America 
have the fate of their families, and perhaps 
that of the Nation, in the purchasing power 
they now control, and if that power is un- 
derstood and used wisely, the, women of 
America can open up the greatest era of 
human progress and prosperity in the history 
of the world. 

Man, I am sure, was never produced to 
become a mere belly for the products of his 
hands and machines. He was born with a 

ersonality and a soul, but if the economic 
environment is to become a contest of who 
can cut who’s throat the quickest and deep- 
est, is to prevail, then man a product will 
become. 

I want my boy to have his chance in a 
market place where the rules of fair play 
are the same as those on the baseball dia- 
mond or in the fight ring; not to be struck 
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out in a jungle-type warfare brought forth 
by unrestrained competition. 

Very truly yours, 

Ep WIMMER, 

Vice President, Public Relations Di- 
rector, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., Public 
Relations Division, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





Who Are They? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Will McGrath, one of Cincinnati’s lead- 
ing citizens, has called my attention 
to the editorial in the August 1 issue of 
United States News & World Report, by 
David Lawrence, entitled ‘Welcome, 
Murderer.” 

This editorial says so well what the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has ben trying to convey to the Congress 
and the American people for many years; 
namely, that we hurt our cause with the 
people behind the Iron Curtain who are 
so violently opposed to their Communist 
masters, when we meet and deal with 
them at summit conferences. 

WELCOME, M'URDERER 


(By David Lawrence) 


Somehow, to carry on conferences at the 
United Nations with Sobolev or some other 
Ambassador from the Soviet Government 
seems tolerable to a degree as a formal mech- 
anism of diplomacy, but to sit down and 
fraternize with the arch-conspirator—the 
man who ordered guns and tanks to shoot 
down and trample upon men, women, and 
children in Hungary just a few short months 
ago—that is something else again. 

If summit meetings are to be held with 
rulers whose hands are soaked with the blood 
of thousands of human beings killed in 
eastern Europe, then indeed have we lost 
sight of fundamentals and succumbed to a 
passion for appeasement of the present-day 
Hitler. 

Only 2 weeks ago, the United Nations, in 
a special report, was deploring the fact that 
the Soviet Union had disregarded the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly which had de- 
manded information about the trial and 
execution of the patriots in Hungary. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Ambassador to the U. N., said 
on July 16: 

“This new and revealing report shows that 
the United Nations has good reason to remain 
deeply concerned over the tragic situation in 
that country. The murders of Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and other Hungarian patri- 
ots will never be forgotten. ‘The perpetrators 
of these acts have reverted from civilized 
behavior to the law of the jungle. These 
frightful acts are obviously not the acts of 
free Hungarians but of puppet rulers kept in 
power by Soviet military forces. In the name 
of simple humanity, these killings must 
stop.” 

And here is what the Government of the 
United States said about it in a special state- 
ment issued by the Department of State on 
July 17: 

“The U. N. report makes it abundantly 
clear that. the Hungarian regime, which was 
forcibly imposed by the Soviet Government 
in November 1956, and has since been sup- 
ported by the presence of Soviet troops in 
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Hungary, secretly tried and executed Imre 
Nagy and his associates in flagrant violation 
of assurances of safe conduct and of recog- 
nized conditions of immunity * * *. 

“The Committee (of the U. N.) also calls 
attention to the fact that the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments have continued to 
persist in their refusal to comply with reso- 
lutions of the United Nations General As- 
sembly and to cooperate in any way with the 
Committee. * * * 

“The United States Government is con- 
vinced that the nations of the world, feeling 
a deep sense of shock and revulsion at the 
events in Hungary, will not assume an atti- 
tude of indifference permitting the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments to escape the 
full weight of the opprobrium that they 
must justly bear because of their actions.” 

The Committee reported also that it has 
evidence that 33 patriots have been sen- 
tenced to death and that more may shortly 
share their fate. 

Who gives the command for these mur- 
ders to be committed? Naturally, it’s the 
man who holds the top post in the Krem- 
lin—none other than Nikita Khrushchev. 

This is the'man we are asked to “welcome” 
ata “summit” conference. 

What a strange delusion has swept the 
world, and particularly so many misguided 
persons in the parliaments of the free peo- 
ples, as they enthusiastically urge “summit” 
conferences. Is it that somehow, by sitting 
down uder the glare of the kleig lights and 
television, with cameras clicking and thou- 
sands of newsmen looking on, some sort of 
“deal” can be arranged which supposedly 
will—as Munich falsely promised—give us 
“peace in our times”? What nonsense. 

Have we lost our perspective? Are we to 
forgive and forget the murders of innocent 
persons in Siberia? Are we to deprive the 
enslaved peoples in eastern Europe and in 
the Middle East of their hopes for emanci- 
pation? 

What of the traditional ideals of the lib- 
erty-loving peoples of Britain, France, and 
America? Do we believe in them still? Or 
do we rush with open arms to welcome the 
man who has blasphemed us, the man who 
stirred up rebellion in the Middle East and 
sent weapons to Nasser to help him threaten 
and then annex, 1 by i, the defenseless 
states adjacent to Egypt? 

What principle of humanity beckons us 
to do aught but deal sternly with the mur- 
derer who is today the foremost enemy of 
peace in the world? 

What principle of “diplomatic courtesy” 
requires us to remain silent when the man 
who has threatened to “bury us” comes to 
our shores supposedly to “negotiate” some 
vague agreement that will never be hon- 
ored by him—if, indeed, one is ever signed? 

We should, of course, assure the personal 
safety of Khrushchev, but we should din in 
his ears daily the case against murder and 

tyranny. 

Let the kinsmen of the patriots of the 
captive states parade flag-draped coffins 
down the streets of New York City day after 
day during Khrushchev’s visit so he may be 
reminded that in America, at least, we do 
not glorify murderers. Let the placards 
read: “ ‘Welcome,’ Murderer.” 





Three Recessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8; 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the August 4 issue of 





Time sheds light on some aspects 
recent recession which should be « = 
nificance to some current | 
proposals being considered by 

and congressional committees, The 
facts which it reveals concerning: the 
trend toward recovery should be a warn. 
ing against passage of the many spend. 
ing proposals which will be presented in 
the closing days of this session. 

THREE RECESSIONS—ScoORECARD SHOws 1958's 

Was SxHortest 


How does the 1957-58 recession compare 


with the two other postwar business 
of 1948-49 and 1953-54? Last week the non- 
political Committee for Economic 

ment brought out a remarkable set of graphs 
that for the first time put the recent down- 
turn in clear focus—and incidentally jaid 
to rest some cherished views about com. 
bating recessions. Starting at the first real 
dips, CED individually plotted such prime 
indicators as industrial production, gross 
national product, employment, inventory 
changes, plant expansion, month by month 
or quarter by quarter to show the relation. 
ship of each to the others. Conclusion: the 
current recession is the shortest and prob. 
ably the mildest of the three. It is also the 
recession that proved it a fallacy to consider 
tax cuts and heavy Government public works 
pump priming, either together or separately, 
as the speediest and surest cure for any 
business lag. 

Overall, the\recession hit bottom in April 
1958 in the jigtime of 9 months—2 months 
faster than the 1949 recession and a full 4 
months sooner than in 1954. At times, par- 
ticularly during February and March, the 
current slide was sharper than in the other 
two recessions. But so was the uptum. 
Gross national product has apparently 
turned around after dropping for two quar- 
ters, versus a year of backing and filling 
in 1949 and.a year of decline in the 1954 
business downturn. Industrial production 
recovered in 8 months, versus 11 months 
and 12 months before any steady rise took 
place in the other two postwar recessions; 
the percentage of workers unemployed 
turned down after 8 months, faster than 
before. 

The CED charts seem to be more proof 
of the correctness of the administration's 
course in opposing loud congressional de- 
mands, and some by businessmen, for heavy 
tax cuts and a vast program of Government 
spending. According to CED's graphs, 
neither course would necessarily have ac- 
celerated the recovery. Despite 1954's tar 
cut, personal income took 14 months t Te 
gain and hold lost ground. This time per 
sonal income is almost back to prerecession 
levels in 10 months, without any reduction 
in taxes. At the start of the 1949 recession, 
Government spending was sharply increased, 
yet employment showed no improvement for 
8 months. Without such help this time, the 
strong upturn came in 8 months. 
ing to Keynesian theories of coun 
government pump-priming, 1949's recovery 
should have come considerably faster than 
it did, while 1958’s should be much slower. 

Where does the United States economy §? 
from here? On CED’s charts & 
booster out of the 1949 and 1954 rece 
sions was the turnabout in inventories. 
the 1949 recession businessmen continued 
Jliquidate inventories for more than & 


oui 


in 1953-54 for 15 months, before any = 


able upturn took place. This time as = 
of inventory liquidation seems to ‘be Be 


toming out after 2 quarters, though 
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1958 
another year, thus holding the general econ- 
own. 
or might accelerate the recovery, re- 
Jess of what happens to inventories and 
plant expansions, is housing, which CED’s 
ts call the economy’s ace in the hole. 
After dropping farther -han in either of the 
two preceding recessions (13 percent versus 
2% percent in 1953, 344 percent in 1948), 
the annual rate of new housing starts broke 
through prerecession levels ih June, and the 
industry is expected to pump $1 billion into 
the market for men and materials this year. 





Millions of Enslaved Europeans Watch 
With Anxiety Struggle Between West- 
ern Democracies and Soviet Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following memoran- 
dum released by the Ministry of Foreign 
affairs of the Polish Government in 
Exile, with headquarters in London: 
PotisH GOVERNMENT (IN EXILE), 

MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
London, S. W. 1, July 28, 1958. 
MEMORANDUM 

About a hundred million human beings, 
enslaved by Russia in Europe alone, are 
with greater and greater anxiety noting 
every move of the western democracies in 
their struggle with international commu- 
nism or rather, in plain language, with So- 


_ Viet Russia. For the fate of these hundred 


million people and of their countries de- 
pends on the outcome of this struggle. Not 
only their future is ever more menaced; 
the democratic, great powers of the West 
are ultimately no less menaced. Realiza- 
tion of the undoubted community of inter- 
ests within the whole civilized world, both 
the part in Russian bondage and that which 
is still free, impels the Polish Government 
now in exile to turn to the Western Powers 
with the appeal that the following consid- 
erations be seriously taken into account. 

1, In these times of unparalleled speed in 
technological progress, Russia has undoubt- 
edly very important achievements behind 
her. In some fields, her rate of Pp 
outstrips that of the West chiefly due to 
successive dictatorships mercilessly exploit- 
ing the enormous reserves of enslaved popu- 
lations forced to labor for the Soviet state 
to the limits of human endurance and in 
conditions of the direst poverty. It would 

erroneous, however, to affirm that the 
Spectacular attainments of Russia’s teCh- 
nology in given fields provide a just measure 
of her power in general. The economic 
methods of communism, based on extreme 
exploitation of the population and marked 
by spasmodic, often impracticable planning, 


is the antithesis of all that goes to make . 


up the power of a modern state, one based 
= universal freedom, with a steady growth 
—. general prosperity and happiness of 

People. It will probably be no exag- 
ya to affirm that the present appraisal 
aa power by the West is. largely the 
et . &n assiduously self-inculcated be- 
thats nee _—— power, a belief 

er enegre propaga’ 

ae Powers thesmaiteen® ae 

reality, however, 20th-century Russia 
has never been able effectively to withstand 
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any country without fundamental help 
from the West. Whether in tsarist or in 
Communist times, Russia invariably suf- 
fered defeat whenever this help was lack- 
ing, and gained victories only when in re- 
ceipt of such aid. It will suffice to recall 
the Russo-Japanese War, the First World 
War, and the Polish-Russian_War (of 1920) 


in which she was decisively defeated; even 


the Second World War was marked by strik- 
ing German victories and an advance deep 
into Russia until the tide was turned by 
lavish help given her in the form of sup- 
plies, weapons, ammunition, military equip- 
ment of every kind, and even shipments of 
food. 

Naturally, the above remarks are not 
meant to suggest the present war effort of 
Russia should be made light of; they are 
merely intended to point out that Russia’s 
actual possibilities should not-be over-esti- 
mated. Russia is unable to maintain an 
equal footing with the western democra- 
cies in critical times; the West should 
therefore adopt a more determined and 
categorical attitude towards Russia’s ex- 
pansion. Confirmation of the justice of this 
observation would seem to be provided by 
the decline in Russia’s prestige after her 
relatively mild reaction at the outset of the 
Iraqi upheaval, when it appeared that the 
Western Powers would, after landing their 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan, continue a 
more determined line of political action. 

2. Despite the vociferous propaganda of 
international communism regarding the al- 
leged aggressive aims of the United States, 
the Polish Nation—and doubtlessly all the 
other captive peoples—has no illysions on 
the point of Russja’s own intentions while 
harboring no doubts regarding the sincer- 
ity of the peaceful objectives of the United 
States and the other western democracies. 
The Poles, however, consider that these ob- 
jectives can be attained only if based on 
a broader foundation than that afforded 
by acquiescence in lawlessness already com- 
mitted, and by mere declaration that future 
lawless acts will be opposed. After all, the 
tactic of Soviet aggression is fully based 
on the conviction heretofore firmly held in 
Russia and in the rest of the world that 
she can be sure of impunity for all her 
more or less treacherous acts of aggression. 
Moreover, Russia’s strategical policy is like- 
wise based on this premise. Her latest 
achievement is the shifting of Iraq from 
the orbit of the Western Powers to that 
of the East, even if the new Iraqi regime for 
a time pretends neutrality. When this 
successive victory of Russia’s is consolidated 
by her and accepted by a resigned West, she 
will again take the latter by surprise on some 
other sector, in the meantime playing for 
time by raising hopes of the most varied 
conferences calculated to maintain the 
illusion that durable peaceful relations be- 
tween East and West can be arranged with- 
out Russia changing her present attitude 
and abandoning her final objectives. 

The Polish Government returns to the 
suggestion made in several of its previous 
memoranda, viz, that the only effective 
means of interrupting the series of Russia's 
successes in the fleld of aggression is for 
the western powers, upon a broadly con- 
ceived international forum and in unequiv- 
‘ocal determined and global fashion, to de- 
nounce all the Soviet acts of violence and 
lawlessness, beginning with the subjugation 
of the central-eastern European nations and 
ending with the Iraqui coup d’état, in which 
Russia has skillfully exploited Arab nation- 
alism for her own political powers. 

A. The passivity hithertofore maintained 
by the western powers with relation to Rus- 
sia’s violation of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the captive nations is confirming the 
belief current in Russia and even in the free 
world that the western powers are convinced 
of the invincibility of her power, and that 
they fear it. It would seem indicated to 
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make an effort to reverse this state of af- 
fairs, so that Russia should realize and 
actually believe the West is determined to 
restore order in world relations, to make good 
all the lawless acts committed by Russia, 
and to prevent the realization of any new 
ones planned by her. Only then will pes- 
sibilities arise for the construction of last- 
ing global peace and for the development of 
universal prosperity throughout the world. 
Only then would the danger of a new war, 
now ever closer, be removed. 

4. Russia’s declared intention of assuring 
her own security but by violently imposing 
so-called friendly governments in the weaker 
countries bordering with her is sheer 
hypocrisy and should no longer be tolerated. 
It is, after all, quite clear that these friendly 
governments are not national governments 
but the administrative organs of a Russian 
occupation. A Polish attack on Russia in 
1939 was inconceivable. It was Russia that 
concluded an alliance with Germany in or- 
der to effect a new partition of Poland. With 
independence restored to Poland, any pos- 
sibility of aggression on her part would be 
similarly unthinkable. It is quite clear that 
a foreign occupation evokes a psychological 
reaction that makes friendly feeling for the 
occupying power impossible, Russian state- 
ments that harmony and amity allegedly 
mark Polish-Soviet relations are nothing but 
cynical falsehoods unworthy of any credence. 

Orthodox, and in time even amicable re- 
lations so necessary to assure the peace of 
the world between Russia on the one hand, 
and the nations now subjected by Russia on 
the other hand, can be attained only when 
the latter are liberated from foreign occupa- 
tion with their full liberty and independence 
restored and assured against renewed aggres- 
sion. This assurance can be provided pri- 
marily if the countries now subjected by 
Russia form a confederated and neutralized 
zone in central-eastern Europe, the integrity 
of which would be guaranteed by all the 
powers interested in maintaining peace in 
the world. Such a pacific setlement of Euro- 
pean relations would facilitate a settlement 
likewise in other parts of the world if only 
as an outcome of the release of political 
tension in Europe. 

5. The whole Polish nation, comprising 
Poles in the homeland and elsewhere, un- 
doubtedly together with all the other na- 
tions subjugated by Russia, desires to co- 
operate with the wegtern powers in this 
field insofar as this is ‘possible at present. 
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What Union Members Have Been Writing 
; Senator McClellan 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, shortly to appear in 
the Reader’s Digest, is a very sad and 
revealing one. 

Mr. John Dos Passos; its author, is a 
sincere and honest writer who has been 
so impressed with the lack of freedom, 
fair play and Americanism prevailing in 
some labor unions that he has been com- 
pelled to write the truth as he found it. 

The article seems to have the full en- 
dorsement of Senator Joun L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, who permitted Mr. Dos Passos 
to go over the letters in the files of the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities 
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in Labor and Management Fields. 
Senator writes as follows: 

The letters that we have received have 
been not only a source of information for 
the committee, but a source of great en- 
couragement and iuspiration. As John Dos 
Passos points out, one cannot help but be 
impressed with the intelligence, stamina 
and fighting spirit of this cross section of 
America. 

It is clear from this response that prob- 
lems exist for union members that need at- 
tention and need it now. Not only are they 
denied the rights to which they are entitled, 
but in many cases their treatment has been 
utterly degrading. It is incumbent upon 
union officials, both local and international, 
to meet their responsibilities to their mem- 
bership. 

I trust that this article will help to re- 
awaken the selfiess idealism of trade union- 
ism which has guided union officials for so 
many years in the past. 


Mr. Speaker, We will now hear loud 
screams that this article is antilabor 
from the usual quarter. To this I can 
only reply, in the words of the two 
closing sentences: 

They want action. They want legislation. 
They want protection. The want democracy. 
We pray to God that we will some day get 
some laws passed in this country that will 
help us working people rid ourselves of these 
dictators so that we can govern ourselves. 


WHAT UNION MEMBERS HAavE BEEN WRITING 
SENaTOR MCCLELLAN 
{By John Dos Passos) 

“I’m sorry I can’t sign my name, as it may 
mean my life or my livelihood. We may as 
well admit we are living under a labor autoc- 
racy—graft, rackets, intimidation, goons, etc. 
For fear of being bumped off, ostracized, or 
deprived of making a living, I’m afraid to 
sign my name.” 

These sentences are from a letter by an 
American workingman, addressed to the Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Fields, popularly 
known as the McClellan committee. 

Congressional committees are accustomed 
to an enormous mail, but the correspond- 
ence reaching the McClellan committee ever 
since its hearings started bids fair to set a 
record. Last February it was estimated that 
100,000 letters had been filed away in the 
committee’s offices. Hundreds more pour in 
every week. 

They come from every State of the Union, 
from men and women in every trade and oc- 
cupation; hod carriers and seamstresses, op- 
erators of draglines and makers of delicate 
dental equipment; from steelworkers, ditch-+ 
diggers, salesmen, miners, musicians, and 
machinists. Letter after letter’is written in 
fear, fear of violence and loss of job. This 
reporter read thousands of them. It was an 
awakening experience. This is no organized 
campaign. These letters come from the 
heart of the American people, spontaneously. 
It took great courage and bitter experience 
to write them. How many hundreds of thou- 
sands more disillusioned people are repre- 
sented by these letters? 

The member who protests against the way 
his union is being run does so at his own risk. 
“I'd never have another job on the water- 
front if they knew I’d written this,” a steve- 
dore warns. A mumber of\men typed a peti- 
tion asking the committee to investigate 
strong-arm methods used by their local busi- 
ness agent. 
scrawled at the bottom of the sheet. “We'd 
be blacklisted.” Some of them put it jok- 
ingly. “I'd sign my name, but I don’t like 
my undertaker.” 

Not all the writers have let themselves be 
terrorized; many are ready to fight. “You 
are our last hope,” writes a union member. 


The 


“Can’t sign names,” they 
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workers decided to go along with it Th 
direct 


“I don’t like to live in fear for the rest of 
my life, but if I am asked to testify I shall.” 
Here’s. a courageous house painter: “The 
goons got nine-tenths of the rank and file 
scared. That’s the reason they don’t come 
to meetings. Ill face any of ’em for you, 
Senator. I’ve lived 63 years now, how much 
longer can I live? But for God’s sake give 
these young men a chance to raise their 
families.” 

Many write in anger. “Is this the United 
States of America or where are we?—when a 
man has to see his family in want because 
he didn’t approve of what the union officials 
were doing and had nerve enough to say so.” 
A veteran writes: “Is this what I fought for 
in World War II?” 

These are not cranks addressing the Senate 
committee. None of them is opposed to 
unions as such. Many have devoted their 
lives to the labor movement. But they want 
labor leaders to be subject to the law like 
everybody else. Again and again they draw 
the distinction between the leaders and the 
rank and file. They feel that proper legisla- 
tion, before it’s too late, can save the labor 
movement. 

“All labor will profit by these investiga- 
tions.” one man writes. “Your investiga- 
tion has been rought on unions but all 
unions will be the better for it.” “Clean up 
this mess,” another pleads. “Make it so a 
man has a right to work and not have to 
bow down to them damn Hitlers.” 

Why, if there is so much discontent within 
the unions, don’t we hear more of rank-and- 
file “action? Senator McC.etuan himself 
asked that question in a speech which drew 
comment from union members. ‘ 

“You state, Senator, that members can do 
a lot to clean up their unions by standing up 
for their rights,” wrote a railroad worker. 
“We did just that, and there are 50 men in 
this little mountain city walking the streets 
for a job.” 

This reporter traveled to the little moun- 
tain city to meet that worker. For his pro- 
tection, let’s call him Jones—though having 
lost his job, he has little more to lose. 

It is a rainy Sunday afternoon. Jones and 
his friends have called a meeting of most of 
the 50 men in the assembly room of their 
social club. Locomotive engineers, conduc- 
tors, brakemen, switchmen, railway clerks— 
all so eager to tell about the raw deal they 
got that they keep interrupting one another. 

“Don’t have no respect for the rank and 
file. * * * All they care about’s your money. 
* * * They’ve been in there too long.” 

It comes as a shock to an outsider because 
the railroad unions are among the oldest in 
America. “If you don’t like the leadership, 
why can’t you put them out and elect some- 
body else?” this reporter asks. The whole 
room breaks into a loud horselaugh. 

“Mister, you don’t understand,” Jones 
says. “The only way you can get your ballot 
counted is by voting the way the boys up- 
stairs want you to. They had it their own 
way so long they think we're a bunch of 
suckers.” 

An elderly railroad employee tells this 
story: Many years ago a union Management 
made some bad investments of union funds, 
In 1927 the union faced bankruptcy. The 
management appealed to the members to bail 
them out by buying loyalty certificates, 
which resembled bonds. When these didn’t 
sell fast enough the members were given a 
choice between a $100 assessment and a $100 
loyalty certificate. Six million dollars was 
raised in this way. 
~ These loyalty certificates were supposed to 
pay 4-percent interest. But they had a lot 
of small print, to the effect that they would 
be payable “at the discretion of the trustees 
when funds became available.” 
became available. 

When a new industrial union for all oper- 
ating railroad crafts was formed, these 50 





They never — 
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liked its constitution, which called for 
election of officers, limitation of salaries the 
referendum and recall, local self-goyernm 
and public accounting of funds. But 
had reckoned without the union-shop mt 
tracts approved by the Railway Labor Act. 
When, they joined the new union they were 
cited by their old unions. The men put upa 
long fight with the National Railway Adjust. 
ment Board and in the courts, but in the 
end they were fired. 

The fight has gone on year 
The rank and file of their Old onl rae: 
tioned to have these men reinstated, but the 
leadership said no. “We've been under pres- 
sure for 5 years,” one of the ousted men wrote 
the McClellan committee. “You never knew 
which knock on the door would mean yip. 
lence, or which phone call would be a thiteat, 
Don’t sound like we lived in America, 
does it?” 

A hundred thousand letters.. A hundred 
thousand stories, each lighting up some dark 
corner of American labor life. The over.alj 
story that emerges is that the leaders haye 
taken over the labor movement. No 
for the independents. No place for the ideal. 
ist who organizes for the benefit of his fellow 
workers, The letters are desperately urgent, 
Send your investigators now—tomorrow will 
be too late. 2 

The writers of these letters are 
earnest men, as their reporter can 
from long talks with many of them. Here's 
the story of a man who has just lost a battle 
for honest unionism inside one of the best 
internationals in the country. Let's cal 
him Murphy because he’s an Irishman, a 
husky buli-necked young fellow who was.a 
paratrooper in World War Ii. 

Five years ago Murphy was working in a 
plant in an eastern city. Many foreign-born 
workers there spoke little English and were 
getting a raw deal. It was dirty, dangerous 
work. Safety regulations were often neg- 
lected. The foreman contemptuously spoke 
of the men as donkeys. The independent 
union in the plant seemed to be company- 
dominated. So young Murphy found him- 
self trying to stiffen the men’s spines. He 
set up a class in English for them after 
work. He got an organizer from a great C10 
industrial union, and threw himself into ar- 
ganizing the plant. They lost one election, 
petitioned the NLRB for another and won it, 

Murphy was elected shop steward and 

chairman of the safety commitiee. His local , 
sent him as a delegate to union conventions. 
A career was opening up for him as # labor 
leader. Still he wasn’t satisfied with the 
way safety regulations were enforced at the 
plant and felt that. some men were being dis 
criminated against in the wage scale, He 
began toe quarrel with the president of bis 
local, a man we will call Joe Cermak, whom 
he had helped elect. . 

Cermak'’s brother was the industrial 
union’s field representative. These two had 
become labor professionals. Cermak did 00 
more work in the plant though he was paid 
full time. He sat in his office smoking ciga® 
and drinking whiskey. He was building him- 
self a $30,000 home and playing the stock 
market. Murphy was still sticking up 1 
the rank and file, but Cermak was backed 
by his powerful brother. They intimated # 
Murphy that if he went along with them be 
could have a fine career—pr a 
local maybe, money and soft living. Let the ”% 
donkeys do the heavy work. : ; 

It was a hard decision to make. Murphy — 
wanted a nice life for his two small / 
ters. Yet he chose to fight. His wife 
getting anonymous phone calls eed 
he had better keep his nose clean. aS 
men in the plant believed in cs 
had votes lined up to take the pres 
dency of the Yocal away from the Bf 
sionals at the next election. 
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Cermaks decided to get rid of Mur- 
ny They got help from management, 
Poy. didn’t like his harping on improved 
working conditions. When Murphy got into 
dispute over safety regulations with his 

a phe vas Seat eae 

language. Murphy took the case 
ante Sabor arbitration board. The 
n and management put their heads to- 
to pick the arbitrator. Murphy lost 
his case and that was the end of one man’s 
t for the rights of his fellow workers. 
tely he was able to take up a new 

career in a different type of work. ; 

How can such a thing happen in a union 
whose leadership is reputed to be honest 
and intelligent? “Bigness,” answers Mur~ 
phy. The international president cannot 
keep an eye on the smaller locals. He must 
trust his field representatives. If a field 
representative keeps up his per capita on 
dues colected he’s asked no questions and 
can build a little satrapy of his own. The 
men who lead unions for the money hate a 
troublemaker as much as management does. 

“They just don’t have time to pay atten- 
tion to little guys like me,” says Murphy. 
“We've got to have proper legislation be- 
cause the United States is made up of liétle 
guys like me.” 

Not all the battles are lost, of course. 

Sometimes a courageous union member wins 
a rouhd. Some of the committee’s letters 
tel of men risking their lives right now for 
what they consider their rights as Amer- 
icans. 
Here’s one who drives a taxi in a teem- 
ing industry city. Let’s call him Bronski. 
When he came home from several years in 
the armed services he went to work for a 
new small cab company we'll call the Blue 
Cabs. But a larger company, the Red Cabs, 
had established a monopoly in the city and 
worked hand-in-glove with a powerful union. 
Both were entrenched at city hall. Their 
union moved in to organize the Blue Cab 
drivers. 

Although he had always been a union man, 
Bronski didn’t like the deal. He suspected 
that the professional labor leader who ran 
their local, whom we'll call Mr. Marino, was 
being paid by the Red Cabs to drive Blue 
Cabs off the street. So Bronski and some 
friends invited an organizer from another 
big out-of-town union to form a local for 
the Blue Cab drivers. They are only 200 
men. They don't need to be protected from 
the management; the aggressive young fellow 
who owns the company gives his drivers a 
square deal. But they’ve got to protect 
themselves from Marino. 

The fight is on. Marino calls a strike of 
Blue Cab drivers. A few Blue Cab drivers go 
out, but most of the men decide to cross the 
Picket lines. The usual pattern of violence 
develops. Drivers are slugged, cabs are 
burned, passengers are intimidated; gasoline 
supplies are siphoned off, tires slashed. At 
the same time the Red Cab Co. is harassing 
the Blue Cab’s management through the 
on ee commission and the 

Needless to say, there’s no police protection 
nate Cab drivers. When an out-of- 

olesaler sends in two tank trucks of 
Bas for them in the middle of the night, a 
Policeman is seen copying down the license 
aoe and turning them over to the Red 
eee Meanwhile Marino lets it be 
had better | “ man who runs the Blue Cabs 

i the & Ook out for lead poisoning. 
alee bs eight of the battle the Blue Cab 

old an election. They manage to 
Marino and his mvusclemen—all 
®quipped with red armbands so that th 
Won't slug each other—at ba - 
of the com y at one gate 
pound while their men sneak out 
one by one through a back 
machines, ‘The wotiras 10 otk eal 
Blue Cab’s own local, n favor of the 


Nevertheless, acts of violence kepe up after 
the election, until the Blue Cab drivers de- 
cide one night that they are tired of going 
about their business in fear of their lives. 
They would show that two can play the game 
of terror. A mysterious fire destroys a couple 
of taxis belonging to the Red Cab Co. Sud- 
denly everything is quiet. No more bricks 
are thrown, no more drivers are beaten up. 
Marino is even heard to announce that the 
Blue Cab’s manager needn’t be afraid to walk 
out on the street. 

This young man never did let them scare 
him: that’s the moral of ‘the_tale. A 
stranger from another city, he bought into 
this company without knowing he was 
buying into a hornet’s nest. Once in, he 
decided to stay. Now, saving the Blue Cab 
company has become a crusade with him 
and his drivers. He feels he’s risking his, 
life for American principles. 

The doors leading to this man’s office have 
stout locks. He never stirs without a gun. 
He knows he has a long fight ahead, but he 
knows what*he’s fighting for. His Blue Cabs 
are still on the street. 

There are plenty of brave men in Amer- 
ican business and honest men in the labor 
movement. But many of them are begin- 
ning to feel that the odds against them are 
too great. In view of the testimony of Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN’s mail pile it’s no wonder 
they are discouraged. 

Here’s an elderly man in a Midwestern 
city, a member of a union in the entertain- 
ment industry, who’s been collecting evi- 
dence for 30 years against the racketeers 
who control his trade. His best friend was 
shot dead for trying to get some of the 
crooks into court on that same evidence. 
Here’s a team of machinery movers. Their 
business is going to pot because the union 
makes them hire stumblebums who can’t do 
the work. Here are two brothers who have 
paid dues to the carpenter’s union for 30 
years. They can’t work at their trade be- 
cause they had a squabble with a business 
agent 5 years ago. Here’s a skilled lathe op- 
erator who’s working as a janitor because 
the union’s got him blackballed. Here are a 
hundred thousand stories of grief and frus- 
tration. 


But there is hope among them, too. These 
men believe in unionism and they believe 
in America. They aren’t writing to the Mc- 
Clellan committee just to air their griev- 
ances. The great majority of them are of- 
fering constructive programs. 

As you read their letteres, you can’t help 
feeling pride in your fellow citizens. The 
letters are level-headed, reasonable; the sug- 
gestions offered are practical and carefully 
thought out. The committee’s chief coun- 
sel, Robert F. Kennedy, who has had experi- 
ence with the correspondence of other com- 
mittees, estimates that at least 30 percent 
of the suggestions for legislation deserve 
consideration in the drafting of new labor 
laws. He rates this percentage unusally 
high. Ten percent of usable suggestions, 
he says, is about average. ~ 

What do the writers of these letters want? 

The want unions, but not the checkoff 
or the union shop. They want union mem- 
bership to be voluntary instead of compul- 
sory. Some ask for right-to-work laws with 
teeth in them. 

They want unions to be financially re- 
sporisible under the law like banks and in- 


~ surance companies. 


They want the right to present grievances, 
without danger of reprisals, before the 
courts or the NLRB or the Department of 
Labor or some new Federal agency. 

They want self-government in the unions, 
freedom of speech and the right for all 
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They want action. The want legislation. 
They want protection. They want democ- 
racy. 

“We pray to God that we will some day 
get some laws passed in this country that 
will help us working people rid ourselves 
of these dictators so that we can govern 
ourselves.” 





Fourteenth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Mortain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take great pride in reminding the 
Congress that August 7 marks the 14th 
anniversary of the battle of Mortain. 
This strategic engagement blunted the 
German counterattack in France de- 
signed to save its field armies in that 
country end prevent the surrender of 
France, loss of the channel coast missile 
bases and a disastrous withdrawal to 
Germany. Owing entirely to the un- 
forgettable heroism of the 30th Infan- 
try Division, the Germans were repelled 
at Mortain, thus assuring the liberation 
of France and materially enhancing the 
prospects of allied victory. In honor 
of this valiant division and this land- 
mark in the history of American gal- 
lantry, I wish to introduce into the 
Recorp an article from the July issue 
of Army magazine on the Mortain en- 
gagement entitled “Heroism Is Never 
Out of Date.” 

TI have, in recent weeks, been privileged 
to assist in successfully procuring from 
the Government of France the award of 
the Croix.de Guerre with Palm to the 
30th Infantry Division. ‘The justifica- 
tion for-such an award is apparent from 
the Army magazine article which states: 

Taken by surprise and manning unfa- 
miliar positions, the 30th Division stood its 
ground and fought as hard as any unit was 
to fight in the European theater. 


I had long felt that the 30th Division 
merited more recognition than it re- 
ceived for its operations in World War 
II, The man to whom I turned for help 
in gsecuring the French award of the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm was the 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
His Exceljency, Herve Alphand. My 
trust was well placed for no one in the 
Government of France was more help- 
ful than Ambassador Alphand. 

In order to express congressional ap- 
preciation for the assistance of Ambas- 
sador Alphand, I arranged a luncheon 
in his honor. This luncheon was held 
last week in the Capitol and was at- 
tended by the congressional delegations 
of Tennessee, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, from which States the 30th 
Infantry Division drew its members. 

The Ambassador spoke eloquently of 
the courage of the men of the 30th Di- 
vision and of his country’s continuing 


union members to elect their officers by »appreciation for their efforts in liberat- 


secret ballot. 


ing France. I have been asked to con- 
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vey to the veterans of the 30th Division 
and to the people of Tennessee the 
eternal gratitude of France and the 
French people for the heroic deeds of 
these fighting men. 

In his remarks, the Ambassador al- 
luded to the traditional and historic 
friendship between France and the 
United States. He told us further that 
under the leadership of General de 
Gaulle, France will once again become a 
stable force in world politics, world 
economy and international cooperation. 
America can expect that the de Gaulle 
program, carried out within the strict 
limits of democratic process, will restore 
to France her rightful position as a lead- 
er of the free world and a force for jus- 
tice and liberty. France, by virtue of 
her rich natural endowments and the 
creative genius of her citizens will, under 


de Gaulle, become a full partner of the™ 


United States in combating communism 
and protecting the security of the free 
world. 

In responce to Ambassador Alphand, 
I restated my long held conviction that 
the miseries that plagued France could 
be remedied only by the strorg pro- 
scriptions of Premier de Gaulle. I told 
the Ambassador that we, in Tennessee, 
welcomed the return to office of our 
great comrade in arms of World War II. 
Furthermore, that we looked to General 
de Gaulle for leadership of the kind of 
France America so desperately needs as 
@ partner. 

In thanking Ambassador Alphand for 
his help in honoring the 30th Division, 
I told him that the interest of the Amer- 
ican Army in General de Gaulle predates 
our World War II cooperation. With 
great pleasure I related the story re- 
cently told to me by General MacAr- 
thur. In the early thirities when Gen- 
eral MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, was 
wrestling with the problems of mechan- 
izing the Army, he traveled to France 
to study the mechanization program of 
the French Army. 

In order to brief General MacArthur, 
the French high command chose a 
young, erect, 6-foot 4-inch lieutenant 
colonel. This young officer so impressed 
General MacArthur that the young col- 
onel was asked by MacArthur to join 
him in a lengthy private discussion of 
these problems. That young lieutenant 
colonel, Charles de Gaulle, is today pre- 
mier of France, a fact which might have 
been foretold by the impression he made 
upon our magnificent general, Douglas 
MacArthur. 

This story was greatly appreciated by 
Ambassador Alphand and seemed to re- 
assure him of the high respect in which 
his government is held. In conclusion, 
I assured the Ambassador of our grati- 
tude for his diligent work and that the 
30th Division and the people of Tennes- 
see will not soon forget the strong 
bonds which were forged between our 
* peoples in the common fight against op- 
pression which we shared on the soil 
of France. 

Heroism Is Never Ovtr or Date—TuHE Mor- 

TAIN COUNTERATTACK: FuTuRE PorTENT? 

(By Capt. Martin Blumenson) : 

In this age of atomic weapons and mis- 
siles, World War II seems so remote as to 
belong to a distant epoch, and many sol- 
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diers appear to have relegated that experi- 
ence to oblivion. What can we learn, they 
say, from outmoded forms of warfare? 

The answer is simple. Heroism is never 
out of date. 

In repelling at Mortain the first large- 
scale German counterattack launched after 
the Allied invasion of Normandy, two 
months to the day, brave men, though out- 
numbered, stood and outfought an enemy 
who had surrounded part of them, who 
threatened to isolate the rest of them, and 
who almost destroyed them all. 

Confused fighting at close range, infil- 
tration and counter-infiltration, action by 
small, dispersed groups operating in a battle 
area rather than along established front 
lines, the story is not unlike the combat 
envisioned for the future. 

How the American commanders reacted 
is a story of courage, of the unabashed 
assumption of risks, and of confidence in the 
ability of the American fighting man—in 
short, an inspiring example of command. 

And for those who are curious about “the 
other side of the hill,” it may be of interest 
to learn of an attack that in its essentials 
was the prototype of the Ardennes counter- 
offensive launched by Hitler’s forces 4 
months later. . 

The German situation on 1 August 1944 
was desperate. General Bradley had par- 
layed this American troops from a limited 
breakthrough operation into a wide-open, 
fast-moving end run that outflanked the 
German defensive lines in Normandy for a 
distance of 30 miles. From Avranches, Pat- 


>ton’s Third Army swung south and west 


into_Brittany while First Army (Lt. Gen. 
C. H. Hodges) pivoted eastward on the first 
stage of a projected advance toward the 
Seine. 

Two days later the disintegration of the 
German left was so apparent that Brittany 
was dismissed as worth only a minimum of 
forces, and part of Patton’s army joined 
Hodges in the swing toward the Seine. By 
sweeping to the Seine River, where all the 
bridges (except at Paris) had been destroyed 
by air bombardment, the Americans, Brit- 
ish, and Canadians hoped to push the Ger- 
mans back against the lower reaches of the 
river and destroy them. 

As General Montgomery, the Allied ground 
force commander, judged the situation, the 
only hope the Germans had of saving their 
two field armies in Normandy was by mak- 
ing a staged withdrawal to the Seine. On 
this basis, he saw his mission as the need 
to transform their retreat into a rout. 
These were his orders. But while Patton’s 
forces raced through lightly defended ter- 
ritory in the German rear, First Army and 
the British and Canadians fought enemy 
troops who had no intention of abandoning 
their defenses. 

Part of the German determination came 
from an analysis of their alternatives that 
differed from Montgomery’s. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM FRANCE 


The American breakthrough meant that 
the Germans might have to withdraw from 
France. There were no prepared positions in 
France in the rear, and the Siegfried Line or 
Westwall on the western approaches to the 
Rhine River had been neglected for 4 years. 
With France no longer a buffer, the Ger- 
mans would have to fight on their own soil. 

Though Hitler ordered work begun on 
defénsive lines and the Westwall rehabili- 
tated, and though he quickened prepara- 
tions for raising a reserve force within Ger- 
many—and thereby admitted the possible 
necessity of withdrawal from Normandy and 
France—he was reluctant to withdraw be- 
cause it meant the inevitable loss of a great 
part of his combat-trained forces. Troops 
in withdrawal always abandoned equipment 
and straggled, and, what was worse, the 
Germans lacked not only the mobility of the 
Allied mechanized armies but also control 






August 3 
of the air. To surrender France, to lose 
missile bases along the channel coast, to 
withdraw to the homeland might signity the 
beginning of the end, defeat and 

The alternative was to restore the 
tions that had made possible the Static war. 
fare of June and much of July. If con. 
tinuous defensive line could be 
in Normany, the shortest conceivable line in 
western Europe, the Germans might yet 
hold. To attain this goal, the Germans haq 
to close the breach on their left. They haq 
to Oe ce gm A coun 
was in order, a t tow Vvranches 
through Mortain. so 


The German field commander, Field May. 
shal Kluge, began to assemble an 
force east of Mortain for this 
XLVII Panzer Corps, directing the 24 §§ 2d 
and 116th Panzer Divisions in an init 
effort and the Ist SS Panzer Division in eX. 
ploitation, was to attack to the west after 
dark on August 6 without artillery prepara. 
tion and seize and secure Avranches, 

Into the path of this scheduled effort ang 
on the very day the attack was to start came 
the United States 30th Infantry Division 
(Maj. Gen. L. S. Hobbs). 


A FEW DAYS OF REST 


The 30th Division had been in the line 
for a month. It had fought in the 
rows, made possible the capture of St. Lé, 
participated in the breakthrough 
and fought a particularly hard battle a 
Tessy-sur-Vire. To give the division a few | 
days rest, General Hodges moved it toa 
place he thought would be relatively quiet— 
Mortain. 

Three days earlier, the Ist Infantry Diyi- 
sion (Maj. Gen. C. R. Huebner) had taken 
Mortain, a village at the foot of a rocky hill 
just to the east, Hill 314 (or 317). From 
this height in a region of convulsed and 
broken wooded highland, an observer has a 
magnificent view of flat tableland to the 
south and west. Avranches, 20 miles to the 
west, is visible on a clear day. When the 
VII Corps commander (Maj. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins) inspected the Ist Division positions 
around Mortain, he pointed to the high 
ground east of the town and said, “Ralph, 
be sure to get Hill 314.” “Joe,” General 
Huebner replied, “I already have it.” 

As the 30th Division came into Mortain 
on August 6, the ist displaced to the south 
to prepare for the projected move eastward 
toward the Seine. 

The 30th, having fought under XIX Corps 
at Tessy and scheduled to come underV © 
Corps control, was, because of its abrupt — 
shift to Mortain in the VII Corps zone, ul- 
able to complete proper reconnaissance. 
With little knowledge of the terrain and o 
neighboring unit locations and with prac 
tically no information of enemy disposi: 
tions, the 30th hastily took over the 
tions established by the 1st Division, Shal- 
low foxholes and field artillery emplace 
ments far forward in offensive formation ” 
were hardly suitable for an outfit soom to 
fighting for its life in a defensive situation 


NO MAPS, NO COMMUNICATIONS 


Maps were not available; for the mat” 
part, troops used the crumpled maps BY 
Redmen had pulled out of their pockets and 
off their map boards and passed along De” 
fore departing. The telephone wire me 
left in place were unfamiliar. The 30th 
no time to tie its positions together bela” 
the Germans struck, biked 





















Nor was the division at full streng 
most 800 replacements who had } 
few days earlier did not compet . 
thinned ranks; they were not yet MY 
assimilated into the depleted units. *™ 
infantry battalions were absent, one # 
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Tired because of the preceding month of 
combat, fatigued by the road march from 
Tessy to that day, manning un- 
familiar positions in unfamiliar terrain, the 
goth Division troops were hardly in the best 
condition to meet the German counter- 


eee! Hobbs assumed responsibility for 
the Mortain area at 2000 on August 6, four 
hours before the German attack began. 

Though well conceived, the German at- 
tack was faulty. Kluge had misgivings, and 
as late as the day of attack he was tinkering 
with the plans. He tried in vain to find ad- 
ditional units for commitment. He won- 
dered whether his attack front ought to be 
broadened. He talked of changing the axis 
= "ned reason to be apprehensive, for 
American pressure on the German line 
north and northeast of Mortain and Amer- 
ican mobile forces slashing deeply into his 
left flank and rear were coming close to 
nullifying the conditions necessary for the 
attack. American occupation of Mortain 
was a serious setback threatening assembly 
areas. American capture of Laval on August 
6 endangered important supply bases near 
Alencon and Le Mans. And American ad- 
vances toward high ground northeast of. 
Mortain menaced lines of departure for the 
attack. 

In order to regain operational initiative 
before additional developments further com- 
plicated the jump-off, Kluge had to launch 
his attack on schedule. But on that day, 
just a few hours before the attack, Hitler 
interfered. 

Hitler made available to Kluge sixty Pan- 
ther tanks still held in reserve east of Paris, 
and released eighty Mark IV tanks of a 
Panzer division moving toward Normandy 
from southern France. He also wanted Eber- 
bach, commander of Fifth Panzer Army (in 
Normandy), to lead the attack instead of 
Funck, commander of XLVII Panzer Corps. 

It became obvious that Hitler and Kluge 
were not thinking of the same kind of op- 
eration. While Kluge hoped only to regain 
Avranches and restore the defensive line, 
Hitler was thinking of a big offensive to be 
launched by several corps under Eberbach, 
a defensive blow that would sever the Allied 
front, throw the Allied armies into confu- 
sion, and eventually push them back into 
the sea. 

To cater tf Hitler’s grandiose delusion 
meant postponing the attack.and awaiting 
the arrival of the armored reiriforcements. 
Uncertain that the German defenses on the 
left flank could hold much longer and fear- 
ing that the Allies would capture his assem- 
blies or bomb them out of existence, Kluge 


' persuaded Hitler to let the attack go as 
planned. 


COMPOSITION OF THE ATTACK 


There was a good possibility of success. 
The first wave of the attack was to be com- 
posed of 3 armored divisions in 6 columns, 
and a fourth armored division was to be 
ready to exploit initial success and capture 
Avranches, Between 120 and 190 German 
tanks were to operate in a zone where only 
the 30th Division and an armored division’s 
combat command (the latter assembled be- 
tween Mortain and Avranches) were located. 

But assembly had been made in 
great haste, at night, and with great diffi- 
culty due to almost constant pressure by 

can forces. In some instances German 
units had to fight their way to assembly 
ao while in danger of being encircled. 
at line of departure was possible. 
y units “a taken heavy losses before the 


,, Two hours before mi when 
tack was sup PRG the at- 


He had 


ane the Ist SS Panzer Division (the ex- 
force) was not going to be able to 
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reach its agsigned position in time; nor 
_ would it be able to detach an armored bat- 
talion to the 2d Panzer Division in time, 
because its relief from the 5th Panzer Army 
front had been slower than expected, traffic 
congestion and Allied air attacks had har- 
assed the approach march, and an Allied 
fighter-bomber had crashed on the lead tank 
of the heavy-tank battalion while it was 
moving through a defile in close formation 
and had thereby blocked the entire column. 


PANZER COMMANDER BALKS 


Second, the 116th Panzer Division had not 
detached a tank battalion to the 2d Panzer 
Division as directed, through sheer perversity 
on the part of the division commander. 
This was not the first (nor would it be the 
last) time he had failed to comply with 
orders. 

The only concession to Funck’s request was 
postponement of the jumpoff until mid- 

ht. 

Shortly thereafter, the 2d SS Panzer Divi- 
sion (on the left) attacked in two columns, 
encircled Mortain, overran and captured the 
village, and advanced toward high ground 
west of Mortain and to the southwest toward 
St. Hilaire. There was no significant Ameri- 
can opposition, and by noon of August 7, 
German troops seemed on the way to St. 
Hilaire where they could threaten Avranches 
directly. One thing interfered: A battalion 
of 30th Division infantrymen, surrounded 
but still holding out on Hill 314, called such 
devastating artillery fire down on the panzer 
division that the Germans wére unable to 
adva: after daylight. 

The Panzer Division, making the main 
effort in the center, got off only one column. 
Without the tank battalion of the 116th, 
the troops moved off, achieved surprise, and 
rolled through the 30th Division line for 6 
miles. The refusal of American troops to 
panic and the effect of American artillery 
fire on their flanks (particularly from the 
4th Infantry Division under Maj. Gen. Ray- 
mond O. Barton) brought the Germans to 
a halt at dawn. 

By this time, the other column, after 
having waited for the Panzer battalion of 
the ist SS to join, jumped off and made a 
similar advance until similarly stopped. 

In midmorning, Funck committed part of 
the ist SS Panzer Division through the 2d 
Panzer Division. A_ restricted roadnet, 
limited maneuver room, and American re- 
sistance on the ground and in the air balked 
progress. With German tank losses sky- 
rocketing, Funck halted the attack and 
ordered the troops to dig-in. They had al- 
ready done so. 

As for the 116th Panzer Division, it did 
not attack at all. The division commander 
felt he had enough to do to prevent en- 
circlement by troops of First Army, so he 
continued to fight a defensive battle. He 
was relieved during the afternoon of August 
7. The division launched a half-hearted 
attack that evening and got nowhere. 

Instead of a coordinated massed attack, 
only 3 of 6 assault columns had jumped off 
on time; 1 additional column and the ex- 
ploiting force joined later. The Germans 
achieved surprise and made a sizable pene- 
tration through the American line, Yet it 
was obvious to Kluge and to other com- 
manders that the attack had failed. With- 
drawal seemed in order. : 

Hitler gave no choice. He commanded 
that the attack be prosecuted daringly and 
recklessly to the sea. 

Under this mandate, Kluge pulled two 
armored divisions out of the Falaise sector 


and moved them toward Mortain for an 


additional effort toward Avranches. Until 
they assembled and were ready to attack 
(actually they never did), the committed 
elements at Mortain had to hold the posi- 
tions reached by the forward elements. To 
assist them in an effort that had suddenly 
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changed from offense to defense, Kluge on 
the evening of August 7 sent the remainder 
of the Ist Panzer Division into the line. 


4A HARD ROW FOR THE 30TH 


The result pitted the 30th Division against 
3 armored divisions (the 116th was not in 
the 30th’s sector), 2 of them SS divisions. 
Pive battalions of German infantry, 4 of 
artillery, and 2 or 3 of tanks were behind the 
lines occupied by the 30th on the previous 
day. 
Not only was the 30th threatened with de- 
struction, but the Germans were threatening 
to cut the narrow Avranches corridor 
through which flowed American troops, 
equipment, and supplies to nourish the 
drives westward into Brittany and eastward 
toward the Seine. German success would 
separate First and Third Armies and perhaps 
make the latter vulnerable to defeat in 
detail. 

American commanders recovered quickly 
from the initial shock and reacted with an 
offensive intention rather than a defensive 
attitude. General Bradley made available 
only one infantry division, the 35th (Maj. 
Gen. Paul W. Baade), to reinforce the troops 
around Mortain; meanwhile continuing the 
drive toward the Seine. By the following 
day, August 8, he was convinced that the 
troops at Mortain would hold and at that 
time he proposed to General Montgomery a 
daring maneuver to trap the Germans who 
had put their heads into a noose, the ma- 
neuver that was to squeeze the Germans at 
Argentan and Falaise. 

General Hodges kept the First Army ex- 
erting pressure on the Germans, while Gen- 
eral Collins, localizing the counterattack 
within the confines of his VII Corps sector, 
set out to eradicate the German threat by 
an attack of his own. He sent the 35th Divi- 
sion into the breach southwest of Mortain, 
committed the 2d Armored Division (Maj. 
Gen. E. H. Brooks), less a combat command, 
at Barenton for a spear-like thrust deep into 
the German left flank (and incidentally to 
relieve the isolated troops at Barenton), at- 
tached the 39th Infantry of the 9th Infantry 
Division (Maj. Gen. Manton S, Eddy)— 
caught in the wake of the German attack— 
to the 4th Division, which had been in re- 
serve and remained so, alert for commitment 
(which turned out to be unnecessary). He 
also attached to the 30th Division the com- 
bat command of the 3d Armored Division 
(Maj. Gen. Leroy H. Watson) assembled sev- 
eral miles west of Mortain and a regiment of 
the 4th Division, and instructed General 
Hobbs to clean up the German penetration. 
While all the units of VII Corps contributed 
to the eventual defeat of the Germans, the 
main job rested on the shoulders of the 30th. 

Hobbs had three problems: eliminating 
the penetration northwest of Mortain, 
biecking the thrust southwest of Mortain, 
and recapturing Mortain itself to reestab- 
lish contact with the surrounded battalion 
on Hill 314. 

FIERCE, CLOSE-RANGE FIGHTING 

It took 5 days to do the job. During that 
period the action was small-unit combat, 
fierce close-range fighting by splinter groups 
maneuvering to outflank and in turn being 
outflanked, “a seesawing activity consisting 





of minor penetrations by both sides,” opera- 


tions characterized by ambush and surprise 
and fought on the level of the individual 
soldier. 

“What does it look like down there?” the 
division G3 asked a regimental officer. 

“Looks like hell,” came the reply. “We 
are just mingled in one big mess, our CP 
is getting all kinds of fire, enemy tanks 
within 500 yards of us.” 

Disorganization and isolation of small 
units were the most serious factors. Com- 
munication throughout the division area 
was precarious; wires had been cut or shot 
out, and infiltrating Germans and raiding 
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parties menaced messengers and command 
posts. Several infantry battalion command 
posts and one regimental headquarters were 
surrounded. More than a few battalions 
were isolated. Several companies were over- 
run. 

The reaction to this situation? The 
troops fought. 

Threatened by German tanks 400 yards 
away, the regimental commander of the 
117th Infantry decided that moving his 
headquarters might have an adverse effect 
on morale; he stayed put and directed the 
battle although virtually encircled. 

A five-man patrol checking outpost de- 
fenses suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
fronted about fifty Germans. While T. Sgt. 
Harold V. Sterling engaged the enemy, his 
four companions maneuvered to positions 
of safety. Then all five conducted a fire 
fight for an hour until reinforcements ar- 
rived and dispersed the Germans. 


PHONE OPERATOR “DOUBLES IN BRASS” 


When two German tanks worked their 
way to within 250 yards of the regimental 
CP of the 120th Infantry, Pfc. Joe O. Ship- 
ley, telephone switchboard operator, slipped 
away from his duties long enough to knock 
out one tank with a bazooka and drive the 
other away. 

The 823d Tank Destroyer Battalion, at- 
tached to the 30th, lost 11 three-inch guns 
and prime movers, had 13 wounded, 3 killed, 
and 91 missing in the first day of the coun- 
terattack; but it destroyed 14 enemy tanks, 
2 trucks, 3 tracked vehicles, a half-track, 2 
motorcycles, a staff car, and a machinegun 
crew. 

A company roadblock eliminated very early 
in the attack by tanks moved back several 
hedgerows and set up another block even 
though its antitank guns had been lost. 
Bazookas proved effective. 

A battalion overrun and pushed out of its 
defensive line established another line sev- 
eral hundred yards to the rear, and, though 
tanks were swarming over the area, defended 
along a sunken road, clerks, cooks, and mes- 
sengers fighting alongside the riflemen. 

Troops manning 81 millimeter mortars re- 
fused to move from their original positions 
and fired at ranges as close as 175 yards. An 
artillelry battalion started firing at a range 
of 5,000 yards and was soon firing at targets 
only a 1,000 yards away, but the crews re- 
mained and continued to put out the shells. 

This was the pattern of the battle. A 
typical message: “‘Very fatigued, supply prob- 
lems not solved, defensive sector penetrated, 
however key terrain feature still held.” 

While the infantryman stood his ground, 
American artillery operated on the premise 
that it was better to waste shells than miss 
a target. The weather was clear, and while 
observation planes pinpointed German for- 
mations for the artillery, fighter-bombers 
roamed the area and destroyed enemy ma- 
teriel and morale. Much of the reason why 
artillery and air were so effective came from 
the fact that the soldier on the ground had 
immobilized the German striking force and 
turned them into sitting ducks. 

Of the 70 enemy tanks estimated in the 
original penetration, only 30 were judged 
in operation at the close of the first day. 
By the morning of August 8, the estimate 
had dropped to 25. 

‘As Americans around Mortain were prov- 
ing their courage and stamina, other Ameri- 
cans in battalion strength on top of Hill 
314 were demonstrating the meaning of hero- 
ism in one of the outstanding small-unit 
achievements of the European campaign. 

The battalion command post had been in 
the village of Mortain, and when the German 
attack surged through the town, the com- 
mand group set out on foot to try to join 
their troops marooned on the hill. The 
group was captured soon after daybreak. 


GERMAN MOVEMENT PARALYZED 


On the height east of the village, Capt. courage and determination. 


Reynold ©. Erichson assumed command of 
the surrounded force: the 2d Battalion, 120th 
Infantry, reinforced by a rifle company and 
a few antitank guns, and two forward ob- 
servers of the 230th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion (ist Lt. Charles A. Bartz and 2d Lt. 
Robert L. Weiss). 

The battalion had split’a rifle company 
three ways to establish roadblocks augmented 
by antitank guns. Two roadblocks were over- 
run at once. The third remained in place 
and in action and eventually accounted for 
the impressive score of more than 40 of the 
enemy’s vehicles and tanks. 

Occupying the most important piece of 
terrain in the Mortain area, the battalion 
held the crest of the hill for 5 days and 
denied the Germans possession of the 
ground that would have given them obser- 
vation over the major part of the VII Corps 
sector. The Germans knew this, and the 
regiment-size 17th SS Panzer Grenadier Di- 
vision, which had the mission of taking the 
hill, attacked almost constantly. American 
troops not only retained their positions but 
called down fire on all German units within 
observation. Like Erichson, the company 
commanders (Capt. Delmont K. Byrn and 
ist Lts. Ralph A. Kerley, Joseph C. Reaser, 
and Ronal E. Woody, Jr.) refused to consider 
surrender. 

Their isolation did not panic the troops. 
“Not worried about situation as long as 
[friendly] artillery fire continues,” they re- 
ported. It was their stocks of supply that 
bothered them. And even this problem was 
partially solved. A light artillery plane tried 
to drop supplies by parachute, but German 
fire drove it away. Army Air Forces cargo 
planes did better and dropped food and am- 
munition. 

The 230th Field Artillery Battalion also 
brightened the supply picture by firing 
smoke-shell cases, normally employed for 
propaganda leafiets, filled with bandages, ad- 
hesive tape, morphine, and other medical 
supplies. EventuaHy, the 743d Tank Bat- 
talion and the 118th Field Artillery Battalion 
joined in this supply shoot. 

Nearly 700 men held out. By August 12, 
800 had been killed or wounded, but more 
than 300 walked off the hill unharmed. 
During the battle of Mortain, they had been, 
the Germans. later said, “a thorn in the 
flesh” that had paralyzed all German move- 
ment in the Mortain area. 

Not until August 11 did Hitler acknowl- 
edge defeat at Mortain, and that evening the 
Germans began to withdraw their salient. 
They had never pushed beyond the positions 
they had reached on August 7 by virtue of 
the initial momentum achieved mainly by 
surprise. 

During the 6-day battle, the 30th Division 
lost nearly 2,000 men. German losses were 
worse. One regiment of the 2d Panzer Di- 
vision was annihilated, the Ist and 2d SS 
Panzer Divisions were seriously depleted. 
Nearly a hundred German tanks lay aband- 
oned around Mortain at the close of the 
battle. 

The main effect of the counterattack was 
that it temporarily halted the VII Corps ad- 
vance. It had prompted some readjustment 
of forces in the Mortain-Avranches area, but 
of no more than local significance. What 
the counterattack might have accomplished 
ee ee eee ee 
merit. 


MEN FIGHT NO BETTER THAN LEADERS 


“It was precarious for a while,” General | 


Hobbs reported to General Collins. “We are 
holding and are getting in better shape all 
the time.” : 

Collins was not surprised. He had gone 
along on the assumption that no’ position 
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August § #1958 
is untenable when it is defended by men ot since tl 
Taken by surprise and manning ot ed 
positions, the 30th Division stood its units of 
and fought as hard as any unit was to ing a la 
in the European theater. “It isn’t very » explaine 
a staff officer wrote, “to tell the men ta Engravil 
front lines that the battle is going well when Holtzcla 
he’s still up against that old combination of done by 
machineguns, burp guns, mortars, 88's, ar. , Departm 
tillery, tanks—and terrain. * * * Bui the — in such ' 
battle is going well; and it’s worth saying.” “Tl am 
The battle had indeed gone wejj, By tinued, 
blunting Hitler’s Avranches coun increase! 
and holding a considerable force tied down Bureau's 
at Mortain, American troops made it possible of the I 
“for the Allies in Normandy not only to in produ 
fashion the Argentan-Falaise pocket, where book, sh 
two German field armies were soon to be new 7- 
destroyed, but also to drive to the Seine, August 1 
But more, the German withdrawal from Mor. “As an 
tain was the start of a retrograde figures © 
that was to end a month later at the West. to meet 
wall fortifications along the German border oe 
more than 300 miles away. : far “oat 
Portent of the future? Small units, dis a tae 
organized, separated, and isolated by sur. ing prod 
prise attack, can fight and can win against nominat 
superior numbers despite precarious com- | 
munications and supply and despite the ab. 
sence of a well-defined frontline. The key 
factor is superior leadership, for men fight no 
better than their leaders. The d 
factor in the final analysis—plain old-fash- Sheet stam 
ioned guts. ae 
T-cent ¢ 
Books of st 
‘se 
A Fine Job Performed by the Employees Coll ot sta: 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing fant 
ier een” T-cent ¢ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS rr 
or F Sih 
Gre 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA “All of 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —— 
Friday, August 8, 1958 wrapping 
Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Ihave de i 
been so much impressed by the wonder- merfleld 1 
ful work done by the employees of the “In adi 
Bureau of Engraving ana Printing, 3 section, t 
explained in Mr. Summerfield’s news age Stam 
release of August 5, that I would like on two 12- 
place this in the Recorp. This is al- the 
other illustration of the tremendous éf- of the Bu 
forts which Federal employees a6 & ng any 0 
whole often give in service to their wee 
country and for which they so seldom ae 
receive due credit. I am very happy month's « 
see that credit is given where credit is The majo 
due in this instance. De employees 
The Bureau of Engraving and Print gj Dmivictio 
of 
ing employees, most of whom Wo strictly vo 
a full month of uninterrupted 12-hour © 
days on a strictly voluntary basis 0 
complete the job, certainly deserve such ” 
a tribute. TV 
The news release follows: 
Postmaster ‘Arthur E. 
noted today the u of Engtaving and 
Printing of the Treasury Department tumel » EX" 
out the greatest stamp printing job in ii 
history to help the Post Office Department HO 
make an efficient changeover to neW postage N. 
rates at 12:01 a. m. last Friday ( 4 
1958). ai oe 
Great credit is due the Bureau of Bi THE 
ing and Printing of the Treasury * ‘ 
ment, Mr. Summerfield said. The Mr, R 


has met the unprecedented demand or 
stamps with record production 
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new postal rate law was signed 
on oer 1958, Mr. Summerfield explained. 

“This is such an excellent example of two 
units of Government cooperating in meet- 

a large single problem,” Mr. Summerfield 
jained, “that I inquired of Bureau of 
aving and Printing Director Henry J. 
Holtzclaw about details of the job that was 
done by the Bureau to help the Post Office 
Department meet the need for new stamps 
in such a relatively short time. 

“t am informed,” Mr. Summerfield con- 
tinued, “that, on May 27, 1958, when the 
increased postal rate bill became law the 
Bureau’s high-speed rotary stamp presses 
of the Plate Printing Division were placed 
in production on three shifts to print 4-cent 
book, sheet, and coil stamps, as well as the 
new 7- and 5-cent airmail stamps for the 

t 1 start of new rates. 
“as an example of how well this was done, 
show that since the law was signed 
to meet the changeover, the Bureau has 
turned out 6,237,004,794 stamps. This was 
far above normal production schedules.” 

The breakdown on production of stamps 
in the new denominations alone (not count- 
ing production of other stamps in other de- 
nominations) is as follows: 














Number Total 
stamps 
Sheet stamps: 
4cent ordinary postage....|..........-|2, 334, 250, 000 
SS res eS 19, 150, 000 
DEE BERDL. .. . nccccquneviseugeieenad 257, 850, 
Books of stamps: 
4-cent ordinary hooks..... 20, 311,000 | 487, 464, 000 
7-cent airmail books....... 8, 181, 500 98, 178, 000 
Coils of stamps: 
4-cent coils of 100.........- 2,630,200 | 263,020, 
4-cent coils of 500.....-...- 2,423, 393 |1, 211, 696, 500 
4cent coils of 3,000__...... 29, 837 89, 511, 000 
7-cent coils (airmail) of 500.; 103, 950 51, 975, 000 
Tent coils (airmail) of 
iitnebncbansecait 1, 344 4, 032, 000 
tems: totel. .......<cdickicsensenk 4, 817, 127, 300 





“All of the stamps printed were processed 
through the Bureau’s examining, perforating, 
collating, coiling, stitching, quartering, 
Wrapping, and cartoning operations neces- 
sary to manufacture finished coils, books, and 
sheets for delivery to post offices,” Mr, Sum- 
merfield noted. 

“In addition to 2 full shifts in the sheet 
section, book and coil sections of the Post 
age Stamp Division worked around the clock 
on two12-hour shifts 7 days a week to process 
the largest quantity of stamps in the history 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing dur- 
ing any comparable period of time, 

“In @ 2-day typical period, the Bureau’s 
packing and shipping section delivered 750,- 
000 mn amount equivalent to a full 
month’s delivery in the calendar year 1956. 
The majority of the group of more than 500 
employees who participated in this record 
an ae worked through a full 

of uninterrupted 12- 
strictly voluntary baste.” wis Howe secant 





TVA Should Be Financed by 
Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


ShuiePOBISON of New York. Mr. 


» Under the leave to extend m 
in the Recor, I include the fol. 
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lowing statement of Glenn D. Owens, as- 

sociate research analyst, Citizens Public 

Expenditure Survey, Inc., of New York 

State, speaking for the Citizens Public 

Expenditure Survey and the National 

Taxpayers Conference to the Public 

Works Committee, United States House 

of Representatives, July 29, 1958. Mr. 

Owens was testifying on S. 1869, which 

would permit the Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority to issue its own revenue bonds. 

I think Mr. Owens correctly and suc- 
cinctly sets out the position of most resi- 
dents of New York State in regard to this 
proposed legislation. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN D. OWENS, ASSOCIATE 
RESEARCH ANALYST, CITIZENS PUBLIC Ex- 
PENDITURE SURVEY, ENC., OF NEW YORK STATE, 
SPEAKING FOR THE CITIZENS PUBLIC Ex- 
PENDITURE SURVEY AND THE NATIONAL TAx- 
PAYERS CONFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STaTES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JULY 29, 1958 


In the interest of taxpaying citizens of 
New York State who are represented by the 
Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, it is 
strongly urged that this committee reject 
S. 1869. This bill would further extend a 
Government enterprise (the TVA) at the 
expense of the taxpayer. And it would do so 
in direct violation of traditional congres- 
sional and executive fiscal controls. 

The TVA was established 25 years ago to 
provide flood control and navigation for the 
Tennessee Valley. Generation of power was 
only to be incidental to its operation. In the 
intervening years, the production of cheap 
power has become the TVA’s main function, 
apparently, as a high percentage of the power 
it produces a steam generated. 

Now it is proposed that TVA be allowed 
to issue its own revenue bonds in an amount 
not to exceed $750 million to assist in financ- 
ing its own power program, 

As a representative of taxpaying citizens, 
it is the judgment of the CPES that if a need 
for more power facilities exists in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, that need should be filled by 
taxpaying, private industry. Enlarging pri- 
vate industry’s investment in the States af- 
fected would give the economy in those States 
@ real shot in the arm. 

The States affected by the TVA are among 
that group of States constantly cited as 
needy when new Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are proposed. They never seem to 
have enough taxpaying ability to help them 
pay their own way. 

Here is legislation which openly proposes 
to keep taxpaying industry out of the Ten- 
nessee Valley—to perpetuate the inability of 
the States in that area to solve their own 
governmental problems. It is apparently a 
deliberate move to prevent the States affected 
from ever being able to support essential 
government services themselves. Such a 
move can have no other effect than to force 
have States like New York to pick up the 
tab through Federal taxes for governmental 
services for those States indefinitely. 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
is not in favor of taking anything away from 
anyone. ' But, proposals of this sort gener- 
ally cost the taxpayers of the Nation (and 
in particular, New York State) plenty. And, 
our only interest in the bill is that of the 
taxpayer. . 

On the next point, I have been authorized 
to speak also for the National Taxpayers 
Conference by its chairman. The conference 
is an organization made up of the heads of 
taxpayer organizations in 37 States and Ha- 


Besides being costly to -the taxpayers, S. 
1869 would establish a dangerous precedent 
by removing traditional congressional con- 
trol over appropriation and expenditure of 
funds and executive control over the issu- 
ance of bonds by a Government corpora- 
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tion, as established by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act of 1945. With Fed- 
eral Government expenditures soaring to new 
record peacetime levels each year, prudence 
dictates a tightening, not lesséning, of con- 
trols over spending by all Government agen- 
cies—including Government corporations. 
Furthermore, if one agency is exempted from 
such controls, what is to prevent all others 
from seeking and gaining like treatment? 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
and the National Taxpayers Conference sup- 
port the position taken yesterday by the rep- 
resentative of the General Accounting Office 
in testimony before this committee when he 
stated: 

“In our opinion, the financing of Govern- 
ment activities of this character should be 
by appropriations. If, to obtain needed 
funds, borrowing from the public is neces- 
sary, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
perform this function.” 

It is respectfully urged that S. 1869 be re- 
jected by this committee. 





Conditions for Mr. Eibel’s Admission Into 
the United States for Permanent Resi- 
dence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Swing, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, has directed that 
Mr. Eibel be offered a seaman’s condi- 
tional landing permit by the local im- 
migration officers which will allow him 
to remain in the United States for a 
period not to exceed 29 days. This type 
of permit is issued under a provision of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
regularly applied in the case of any alien 
crewman who is able and willing to 
reship from the United States on a vessel 
other than the one on which he arrived. 
This procedure relieves Mr. Eibel from 
the necessity of sailing on the Frederick 
Chopin to Poland, but his status as a 
seaman is still preserved. It will be left 
to him to comply with the usual require- 
ments of the law as to obtaining a visa 
for migration to the United States which 
are applicable to all other persons seek- 
ing entry for permanent residence here. 

Mr. Ejibel’s ability to depart as a sea- 
man is established by an offer of a rep- 
resentative of the Scandinavian Shipping 
Association to provide him a berth on 
one of their vessels within the 29-day 
period of the landing permit. ~ That 
berth carries with it the assurance that 
the vessel on which he sails will land 
him in some non-Communist country. 
On his arrival abroad, Mr. Ejibel will be 
in a position to apply to an American 
consul for one of the special nonquota 
visas authorized by Congress in the act 
of September 11, 1957. Under that law, 
as well as under the basic immigration 
law, procurement of an immigrant visa 
from a consul is the first step in gaining 
admission to the United States for per- 
manent residence. a 

It remains for Mr. Ejibel to indicate 
his willingness to accept this offer. 
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Foreign Aid and the Kruse Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include a most inter- 
esting editorial from the Blair (Nebr.) 
Pilot-Tribune of August 4, 1958, written 
by Associate Editc> Rufus Olson. 

Mr. Olson tells an interesting story 
about an American serviceman who is 
stationed in Germany, and how the 
Kruse plan is creating friendship for 
America that foreign-aid money cannot 
buy. I commend this editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to others in 
Government who are interested in 
this subject: 

Private and Mrs. Bud Kruse, who are sta- 
tioned in Germany, live off the Army post 





there and have become acquainted with a. 


number of German families. 

While a student at Dana College, Bud par- 
ticipated in athletics, and this summer has 
devoted considerable time to coaching the 
German youngsters near his home the fun- 
damentals of baseball. 

Recently the Kruses attended a public 
function in a stadium in Germany. Present 
were the parents of the youngsters Kruse 
had assisted in teaching the great American 
game of baseball. 

The parents of these youngsters greeted 
the Kruses with a round of applause and 
a hearty handshake and expressed their deep 
appreciation for the time spent in the in- 
terest of their youngsters. 

Yes; Kruse is also popular with those 
youngsters who have been learning to play 
baseball and attendance at practice is punc- 
tuel—and the young lads have revealed a 
devoted interest in the game, a willingness 
to cooperate and a determination to play 
the game just as efficiently as American 
youngsters play the game of baseball. 

We are not acquainted with the attitude 
of the German people relative to Kruses con- 
nection with the Armed Forces, but here is 
an American serviceman who has shown 
an interest in the youngsters of another 
nation—and who, undoubtedly, is building 
up better relations between the people of 
America and Germany by acts beyond the 
call of duty, than by performing his assigned 
duties. 

It is doubtful if money could purchase 
the respect, the appreciation, and the de- 
voted friendship which these young German 
lads and their parents have for an Ameri- 
can serviceman who has taken the time to 
teach these lads the game of baseball. 

Doesn’t this prove that there are other 
methods besides the use of the American 
doliar to build friendship between this Na- 
tion and other nations? 

Wouldn’t Uacle Sam find it more bene- 
ficial and less costly if the—let’s call it the 
Kruse plan—was adopted to replace the give- 
away-money plan that, in the opinion of 
many Americans, has not only been costly 
but has done little to bring about the friend- 
ly attitude toward America that is desired? 

Undoubtedly a million dollars devoted to 
the Kruse plan would be far more bene- 
ficial than many millions of dollars spent 
trying to buy a friendly attitude toward this 
great Nation of ours. 

We compliment young Kruse on his excel- 
lent work, his efforts beyond the call of duty 
and he is deserving of far greater recogni- 
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tion than he will receive by the writing of 
this article—but it is doubtful if he will re- 
ceive the credit that he deserves. 

Mrs. Kruse is the former Sandra Lamb, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Lamb, of 
Blair. : 





All Sense Is Not Yet Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the Chicago Tribune for 
their vote of thanks to House Members 
who voted against expansion of the com- 
munities facilities loan program under 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Aut Sense Is Not Yer Lost 

Much to everyone’s surprise, the Hoyise 
last Friday voted down a $2 billion Federal 
loan program to finance public works in 
municipalities. The surprise was occasioned 
not because there was any merit in the 
bill—there wasn’t—but because Congress 
has shown no great disposition to avoid 
spending in the present session. The same 
bill, scaled down to $1 billion, had already 
passed the Senate. 

This legislation was concocted by the 
Democratic leadership as part of its clamor 
to play up the recession, which appears now 
to be on the wane. The Democrats wanted 
to strike a pose before the voters suggesting 
that if the Eisenhower administration wasn't 
going to run around and scream and shout, 
they were. The bill was unneeded and was 
what the Republicans called it—an encour- 
agement to boondoggling. 

An equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans—151 in each party—were ranged 
for and against the bill. Oddly enough, 
Democrats supplied the margin to defeat it, 
for 36 of them put fiscal prudence above 
partisan considerations and voted against 
the legislation, while 22 Republicans de- 
fected to the spending side. These Demo- 
crats, notably Representative Howarp SmirH, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, deserve 
the gratitude of the taxpayers. SmirH put 
the matter well when he suggested that Con- 
gress adjourn without more spending and go 
home to let the taxpayers “catch up with 
what we’ve done to them already.” 

What Congress has done to them is plenty. 

We congratulate -the Illinois Republican 
delegation on resisting the additional waste 
represented by this bill. All Members, with 
one exception, whose position was not re< 
corded, were against the bill. 


The editorial is inserted as it appeared 
in the Tribune of Tuesday, August 5. 

There was a record vote on this bill 
and the result as 187 nays to 173 yeas. 
I was not the one member of the Illinois 
Republican delegation who failed to reg- 
ister opinion one way or the other. 

Yesterday I expressed myself at con- 
siderable length on my beliefs about pub- 





lic works spending. Needless spending - 


in public works must be curtailed. 

I commend my colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. Auten, for his pertinent remarks 
pertaining to the aspects of this bill 
which are not consonant with the Con- 
stitution of our great State of Tlinois. 

I recall recently debate in this cham- 


ber on another bill which dealt with 
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the Federal laws superceding State laws 


I declared myself on this legis} 
voted for the bill—H. R. 3— mae 
believe we need to reassure the 
at home that there are some of us who 
still believe in safeguarding the rights 
guaranteed us under our State Constj. 
tution since the Constitution of the 
United States made it clear that oy, 
State Rights would not be ignored. 
Had the House passed 8. 3497, it would 
have been another debt our children ang 
grandchildren would have to pay in the 
years to come.. Instead of adding to 
their burden we should be endeavoring 
to reduce it by economies wherever and 
whenever possible. The security of the 
young men and women not only in the 
Third District but throughout the entire 
United States is more important to me 
than any political consideration. 
When I started out in my profession 
as a lawyer, the other responsibilies of 
family life came. At that time I did not 
have near the number of built-in-taxes 
that the young men of today must pay 
though they have had no voice in in- 
curring them. 





A View of the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


j OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I imclude an 
article by Mr. John Temple Graves which 
appeared in the Roanoke Times, of 
Roanoke, Va., on August 6, 1958: 

“Do they sleep well of nights—the nervous 
nine who held hands and jumped?” 

Before Little Rock, Ark., was 
of a border State as regards integration. 
The landslide for Faubus reflects more than 
anti-integration and more than the South, 
it seems tO mie. It is part of the national 
revolt against destruction of our form of 
government and our American ideal. 

C. Herman Pritchett, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, justifies 
the increasingly questioned desegregation 
decision on grounds that the Court is not 
the only in of the Constitution but 
“keeper of the American conscience.” Can 
it really be that the nine who propose 
take over America mean to take Heaven, t00, 
not only to usurp legislative executive and 
State functions here below but to fudge om 
infinity? 

Under what halo do Hugo Black and Ball 
Warren qualify as conscience-keepers? 
easier to contemplate the couple as sodt 
logical agent of Gunnar Myrdal than #. 
moral agent of God Almighty. ‘ 

One simple resolution, suggests the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald, might solve the Col- — 





tion that the Court “does not exist 10 ™ 
of right, should not—do good.” 
Little did I how meaningful sti 
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shortly after his appointment to 
the erepat he deemed his mission to be. 
We were resting between sets of a tennis 
game at High Park Club in Birmingham. 
His answer was unhesitating. 

His mission, my fellow townsman said, was 
human advancement within the limits of 
constitutional interpretation. Or words to 

t. 
On Samed a noble thing but millions know 
now it is an ignoble thing. It has meant 
straining, twisting, warping, and bleeding 
the Constitution and the American ideal, all 
to serve 1 man’s (or 9 men’s) contested 
notion of advance. And this may be with- 
out mandate from the people or the Con- 
stitution, egotistically and arrogantly com- 
mitted by a handful elected to nothing, re- 
sponsible to nobody, immune to time and 
tit seems so uncivilized, medieval, that this 
situation, involving the very foundations of 
the Republic, should exist in a vacuum with 


* the nine going their ways and saying noth- 


ss would think they would take judicial 
notice of the American people. 

You would think they would wish either 
to dispute or to justify this gathered picture 
of the court as imposing both a new form 
and a new ideology on America. 

You would think they might be eager to 
explain what the need is—and why they are 
nominated when we have a Congress for 
such things, and political parties, and na- 
tional elections. , 

There is no law against the court’s ex- 
plaining itself. 

Congress might ask it politely please to 
make a statement as this crisis deepens. 





American Legion Posts in Luzerne County 
(Pa.) Again Win First Prize in Ameri- 
canism Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
OnD, I include the following news story 

appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of August 6, 1958, which relates 
that district 12 of the American Legion 
again was awarded first prize in Amer- 
programs: 
Districr 12 American LEGION AGAIN WINS 
ga PRIZE IN AMERICANISM 
ct 12 of the American ion, - 
prising all of American a gy 
_ Luzerne County, was awarded for the second 
t year, first prize in Americanism. 
Presentation was made at the recent 
nt Convention held in Philadel- 


Department Commander, John Collins, in 
making the presentation, cited the many pro- 
— conducted by Luzerne County group 

Stated it not only conducts such Ameri- 
canism programs, b 
eh activins jut it talks and promotes 
. Accepting the award for the district was 
“oe Americanism fhairman for the last 
years, Nello 8. Corozzoni, Jr., a member of 
Mills American Legion Post 741 of 
Wilkes-Barre, In accepting the award, 


county for pulsed the Legion posts in the 
or the many Americanism programs 
during the last two adminis- 
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trations. He stated it was a pleasure and an 


’ honor to work with the different committees 


and posts under his chairmanship. 

Louis J. Greco, District 12 commander 
and one of the leaders in Americanism in 
the department, commended his chairman 

-and the 40 American Legion posts under 
his command, for the many Americanism 
programs and bringing honor to the dis- 
trict. “We will strive harder to promote’ 
and conduct stronger Americanism pro- 
grams in the future in order that we may 
preserve the lights of freedom,” he stated. 

The district was further honored by hav- 
ing Richard Sterling, Kingston, receive an 
award for the best essay in. the depart- 
ment. Sterling, a senior at Kingston High 
School, was applauded for his essay given 
at the convention. The essay contest, part 
of the Americanism program, was headed by 
John Gallagher, newly elected district com- 
mander and a member of Freeland Ameri- 
can Legion Post. 





Commissioner August W. Heckman, of 
Jersey City, Appointed Chief Counsel of 
New Jersey League of Weekly Newspa- 
pers, Inc. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mar- 
tin Turpanjian, president of the New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, 
Inc., has called my attention to the fact 
that City Commissioner August W. 
Heckman was appointed as chief coun- 
sel for the league and that on June 17, 
1958, a meeting was held to celebrate 
the occasion. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Commissioner 
Heckman on the honor bestowed upon 
him, and as Mr. Turpanjian suggested, 
am offering for insertion in the Rrecorp 
a clipping from the Hudson Gazette re- 
lating to the event: 

A giant scrapbook containing more than 
400 newspaper and magazine clippings in 
English, Armenian, French, German, Hun- 
garian, Polish, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Russian, Hebrew, and Arabic languages was 


~presented to August W. Heckman recently 


for his archives as token of deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of the league members— 
newspapers serving in all the 567 communi- 
= of New Jersey as messengers of good- 

Chief Counsel Heckman is an authority on 
constitutional and international laws and is 
an outstanding citizen in New Jersey as 
doer of things. He is a towering figure in 
civic, fraternal, social, and governmental cir- 
cles and is constantly in demand @s an after- 
dinner speaker and orator. 

Everywhere Chief Counsel Heckman’s 
name, his fame, his high integrity, his in- 
tellectual assets of moral and political phi- 
losophy, have met the true apprisal and logi- 
cal evaluation. 

In the local press, in the foreign press, and 
in the national and international newspa- 
pers and magazines we can say without any 
sense of adulation that Chief Counsel Heck- 
man is highly respected everywhere. 

In this age of sham and camouflage, when 
we find the unhappy paradox of unh-Chris- 
tian Christians, unsocial Socialists, it. is 
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indeed refreshing to find a real exponent of 
truth and justice radiating from the per- 
sonality of this modern exponent of fair 
play and Chief Counsel Heckman has trans- 
lated his ideals not in a strident ballyhoo of 
empty promises but in the literal living 
reality of the deeds of his service to more 
than 500 weekly newspapers of the State of 
New Jersey. His philosophy has not been 
mechanical repetition of trite platitudes and 
copybook epigrams; it is embodied, inher- 
ently, in the rare consistency of his char- 
acter. 

The Heckman family is unique in the 
world, for all his five children were born on 
Sundays, and he has been proclaimed as the 
Father of the Year. 


“How many think of all the thinking few, 

And many never think who think they do; 

Our Jersey thinkers are not quite so crass, 

.We’re thinkers in August W. Heckman 
class.” 





Hon. William S. -Hill 





SPEECH 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed sorry that our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Honorable Wr- 
tram S. H11u, who has so ably represented 
the Second Congressional District . of 
Colorado for 18 years, has decided volun- 
tarily to retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was my great pleasure to become well 
acquainted with Bi. HILL many years 
before he or I were elected to the House 
of Representatives. Brit Hii had ren- 
dered distinguished service to the State 
of Colorado-prior to his election to Con- 
gress in 1940. He was a member of the 
General Assembly in the State of Colo- 
rado and was secretary to the late Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Ralph Carr. It 
was while he was serving in this capacity 
that Ilearned to know him best during 
the time it was my pleasure to be the 
attorney general of Colorado. At that 
time and on many occasions Britt HILL 
assisted me in carrying out my duties. 

The good people of the second con- 
gessional district recognized his capacity 
and understanding of governmental af- 
fairs and entrusted to him the respon- 
sibility of representing them in the 
House of Representatives in 1940. 

Since this congressional district is 
principally devoted to Agriculture, Brit. 
Hit was assigned to the Agriculture 
Committee and throughout his service 
has devoted himself to the interest of 
his constituents and particularly as it 
related to the agricultural problems. He 
has been instrumental in placing many 
statutes on the book during that time 
and credit should be given to Britt HIL. 
for his activity in the extension of the 
Sugar and Wool Act. 

Br. Hum. is admired and respected 
for his hard and diligent work. He has 
been congenial and willing at all times 
to cooperate and has made himself 
available to his constituents and col- 
leagues and we, of the Colorado delega- 
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tion, regret the decision of our amiable 
and friendly colleague to remove him- 
self from active public service. 

We will miss him and extend to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill my best wishes and hope 
they will enjoy their retirement in the 
great State of Colorado. 





Note of Thanks and Appreciation to 85th 
Congress From Osceola County Bar- 
racks No. 402, Veterans of World War 
I, for Action on Their Charter Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include a letter from Arthur H. 
Carr, publicity chairman for Osceola 
County Barracks No. 402, World War I 
Veterans, Evart, Mich., and the state- 
ment of appreciation from the members 
for favorable action by the Congress on 
H. R. 11077, the charter bill for Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United 
States of America, Inc.: 

REep Crry, Micu., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
Representative, Congress of the United 
States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: By way of intro- 
duction, I must let it be known that I am 
publicity chairman for Osceola County Bar- 
racks, No. 402, Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S. A., Inc., of Evart, Mich., and the leg- 
islative chairman of this barracks is buddy 
George E. Mills, of Evart, Mich. 

The following words showing and express- 
ing of our thanks, gratitude and appreciation 
for a piece of work well done by you and the 
greater part of your congressional body are 
truly those coming from the heart of every 
member of above-stated barracks and now to 
be made manifest by said barracks’ publicity 
chairman and legislative chairman. We 
trust you will accept this document in the 
spirit given and will take full charge in see- 
ing this gets entered in CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 

ARTHUR H. Carr, 
Publicity Chairman, Osceola County 
Barracks, No. 402, Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S. A., Inc., 
of Evart, Mich. 





NoTE OF THANKS AND APPRECIATION FOR OUR 
MEMBERS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


Osceola County Barracks No. 402, Veterans 
of World War I of the U. S. A. Inc. 
(chartered at Evart, Mich.). does on this 
date, August 5, 1958, send their many 
thanks, gratitude, and commendation to all 
our Members of Congress (House and Sen- 
ate) for the generous services they rendered 
our organization, during the 85th sessions 
of Congress; with special emphasis being 
placed or brought to bear on the work of 
the members of the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of both House and Senate in their 

services there and in reporting our Federal 
charter bill of incorporation No. 11077 out 
for action by both House and Senate, also, 
we do express special thanks to all Members 
of the House who so ably spoke in behalf of 
this bill at the hearing held on it as it was 
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about to be voted on by the full House on 
June 25, 1958, and for the thoroughness in 
the way this bill was taken into considera- 
tion, and the way it was handled through- 
out this session of Co: \ 

Our deepest expression of thanks and 
gratitude also goes to all members of this 
85th Congress, who, even a remote way lent 
a hand in making it a reality the having 
H. R. 11077 become Public Law 85-530. At 
this time we also extend special thanks to 
President Eisenhower for his placing his 
signature of approval to this legislation on 
July 18, 1958. . 

If any have been left out of being recog- 
nized as having taken a noble stand on this 
legislation, it is implied that this document 
must and does cover such. 

It is the wishes of our Osceola County 
Barracks, No. 402, Veterans of World War I 
of the U. S. A. Inc., under charter at 
Evart, Mich. [that if it so be at the pleas- 
ure of the Members of this 85th Congress 
and our President] that this document be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on the 
date received by one of this congressional 
body, this to be Congressman, Hon. THomas 
J. LANE, author of this bill, held as such ref- 
erence to action taken by this barracks. 

ARTHUR H. Carr, 
Publicity Chairman for Osceola 
County Barracks No. 402 of Evart, 
Mich., acting in said capacity and 
on behalf of said barracks. 

Attest: 7 

ARTHUR H. Carr, 
Publicity Chairman, 

GEorGcE E. MILLs, 

Legislative Chairman. 





It’s a Long Lane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we,all re- 
member the summer of 1948, when the 
Republicans had it won and our Demo- 
crat colleagues were knee deep in gloom. 
And we also remember that November 
when the GOP literally snatched defeat 
from victory with President Truman in 
the White House for another 4 years and 
the Democrat Party in control in this 
House. 

Looking back 10 years, it occurs to us 
that a similar situation might develop, 
with the result that the Republican ship 
which you recently described as already 
sunk might float along for a few more 
years. : 

And why this restrained optimism? 
Well, it appears that most of the issues 
that our Democrat friends have been 
counting on have more or less faded 
away. 

Take sputniks, for instance. Having 
already launched ‘four satellites, and 
having successfully fired an interconti- 
nental tic missile, we seem to be 
holding our own in that field. 

And then there was that depression 
that was to rival that of the thirties. 
Well it just has not panned out and it 
seems that we are headed back, up to- 
ward a better day. And the farm revolt 
has simply petered out in the face of 
a 20-percent rise in agricultural income. 






August § 
And take the Goldfine-Adams furore 
Well, it has not turned out that Mr. 
Adams did anything illegal while there 
is evidence that Mr. Goldfine reserved 
some of his more lavish gifts for the 
Democrats. = 
And finally, there is this Middle East 
mess about which previous De ad- 
ministrations did little to correct until it 
came to a head a few weeks ago, And 
has 





the matter is not yet resolved although 
happily, as is our custom, politics. 
stopped at the water’s edge and we are 
united as a people in our dete 

to work out a solution. But the impor. 
tant thing to remember is that there was 
no vacillation or quibbling when it be- 
came imperative to land marines jn 
Lebanon. And our President displayeq 
those qualities of leadership which were 
expected by our people and which cannot 
help but reflect favorably on Republican 
chances this fall. 

All of this, of course, has been Said s9 
much better by Mr. Gould Lincoln in his 
column in yesterday’s Evening Star 
which is included with these remarks; 

THE PourricaL Mm 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
OUTLOOKS SHIFTS FOR BOTH PARTIES 


Hyannis, Mass.—Political leaders and strat. 
egists of both Democratic and Republican 
Parties are taking a new look at the situa- 
tion and the issues. Election day, Novem- 
ber 4, is still almost 3 months away and” 
much can happen in that period—just as it 
has since the beginning of the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome. The big issues which 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat faded. 
First there was an uproar over the Russian 
sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
Government in the matter of scientific dis 
covery and accomplishment; that this coun- 
try was in imminent danger of becoming 4 
second-rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched 
four earth satellites of our own. In addl- 
tion, and most important from a national 
defense point of view, we have just had re 
markable success with an intercontinental 
missile, designed to hurl a tremendously de- 
structive hydrogen warhead more than 6,00 
miles. 

RECESSION MEASURES 

Second, according to Democratic prophets 
earlier, this country was on its way #4 
depression that would rival that of the eatly | 
1930’s. All kinds of panaceas, costing bil 
lions of dollars, were proposed in Congress. 

President Eisenhower and his advises, 5 
however, refused to be stampeded into thes 
huge spending programs. The 
tion went to work on a saner course * 
declined to recommend a reduction in ti 7 
which some of the Democratic 
demanded, too. The economy has taken) — 
distinct turn for the better. And most Ui 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint, 
American farm income has gone up 2 
until in the first half of this year thet 
income of agriculture has increased 
$3 billion. The Democrats may have tomar 
a new estimate of their party's pulling por® 
in the agricultural States of the 
East, and South. 


Also, earlier in the year, and, ‘ees 






















































recently, President Eisenhower's foreign 
icy was under heavy fire from the 
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charged that the President was 

eT no leadership; that things were 
at sixes and sevens, and that we had lost 
prestige and all our friends, if we had 


— had any, abroad. The sudden further © 


ment of the Middle East crisis, how- 
a ought prompt and immediate action 
by President Eisenhower, who ordered the 
marines into Lebanon. Even-after he had 
taken this necessary step, he was harshly 
criticized for imprudence which might hurl 
the world into a third world war. But that, 
too, has now changed. The Communist 
nations have taken no steps toward armed 
conflict, although Khrushchev ordered mili- 
maneuvers on the borders of Iran and 
Turkey, in a further effort to frighten the 
nations of Europe and the United States. 
It did not work. The British sent their 
troops into Jordan. 
U. N. SITUATION CHANGES 


Now there is strong likelihood of a.special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the Middle East issue, possibly 
attended by heads of governments. Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure 
of success in settling the Middle East prob- 
Jem, and the world can breathe easier, much 
of the credit will go to President Eisenhower. 
And another Democratic issue for the closing 
campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed in the 
Middle East situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the 
Democrats as a first-class issue against the 
Eisenhower administration and the GOP, 
has assumed more correct proportions, The 
House Investigating Committee has tried 
desperately to tar Mr. Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s first assistant at the White House. 
But it has failed to show any corrupt action, 
or attempted action by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 
the giver of many presents to many men, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, is still 
under strong attack. However,’ Mr. Gold- 
fine has testified that he contributed even 
more liberally to Democratic campaign funds 
than to Republican. 

So far, the Democratic attempt to prove 
there is a mess in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not progressed. Undoubtedly 
the House committee will keep at it. Up 
to date, what it has disclosed is a pale pic- 
ture as compared to the mess in Washington 
during the last Democratic administration, 
when even the head man in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was found to have trans- 
gressed. 

The Republicans, who were down in the 
dumps—far down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are wonder- 
ing if everything is as rosy as they had be- 
lieved. Early in 1948 and far into the sum- 
mer the Democrats seemed in for a terrific 
defeat at the polls. Things changed in the 
last few weeks of that campaign. It could 
happen again. 





Improved Mail Service Announcement 
Gratifies Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. mr. Speaker, recent 
announcements by Postmaster General 
Summerfield directed to improved mail 
rn Will be received with overwhelm- 

sratification by the American public. 
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Among these is a relaxing of the rule 
with respect to rural delivery. When the 
present administration took office, a De- 
partment regulation required four pa- 
trons to the mile, including retrace, for 
the extension of any rural route. Under 
Mr. Summerfield the rule was changed 
to 3 per mile. Now it is being further 
relaxed to 2 patrons per mile. 

Rural patrons of mail service have 
long felt that with improved highways 
each family was entitled to delivery to 
its own mailbox. The new ruling will, in 
most cases, ‘make this a reality: As the 
Postmaster General says, this change 
will benefit an estimated 300,000 families. 

Rural boxholders will hail Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s announcement as one of the 
outstanding achievements of this admin- 
istration. I am sure they join me in 
expressing their gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 





Address by G. G. Beard, President, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Before the 


Pittsburgh Society of Financial 
Analysts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. G. G. Beard, president, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., before the 
Pittsburgh Society of Financial Ana- 
lysts, March 19, 1958: 

Gentlemen, it is an extreme pleasure to 
have this opportunity to present a brief 
story of United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
together with some observations on its for- 
eign operations. Inasmuch as this is the 
first time the company has had this priv- 
ilege, let me give you a very short résumé 
of its background. The part of its story 
which will be of greater interest to you, as 
it is to all of us at United, is what are its 
current activities? 

The company was founded in 1901 under 
the leadership of Isaac W. Frank, a copart- 
ner in the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., a 
Pittsburgh manufacturer of rolling mill ma- 
chinery. As a consequence of what Mr. 
Frank envisioned to be the future of this 
industry, he negotiated a merger involving 
the. Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., Lincoln 
Foundry Co. of Pittsburgh, McGill & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, and Lloyd-Booth Co., of Youngs- 
town, who collectively but not necessarily 
individually were manufacturers of rolls, 
castings, and rolling mill machinery. With 
a charter which stated, “Said corporation is 
formed for the purpose of manufacture of 
iron or steel, or both, or of any other metal, 
or article of commerce from metal or wood 
or both.” United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
was in business. 

Between this time and 1916 the company 
acquired the Chilled Roll Foundry Co., Inc., 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Mahoning Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Youngstown, Ohio; American Roll 
& Foundry Co., Canton, Ohio; William Tod 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

From these beginnings, the company grew 
and prospered. The name, “United,” became 
synonymous with the dynamics of the growth 
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of steel. The company early established it- 
self as a world leader in the development, 
design and manufacture of machinery and 
rolis for the steel and nonferrous industries. 

Prior to World War II, the company was 
exclusively identified with the industries to 
which I have just referred. 

Also, United’s experience prior to World 
War II pointed up the cyclical character of 
its business. Relative to many other indus- 
tries, for example, the steel industry and 
other capital goods producers, its experience 
from a cyclical standpoint is no worse. As 
with business in general, the company is 
affected by the overall conditions of our 
national economy. United would anticipate 
that its business will fluctuate accordingly, 
but unfortunately its particular industry, 
because of its historical sensitivity to certain 
economic fluctuations, is occasionally re- 
ferred to as a feast-or-famine industry. 
We think it is time to lay the ghost in this 
regard, so far as United is concerned. 

The company has been geared to the activ- 
ities of the steel industry. The steel industry 
is and will continue for the foreseeable fu- 
ture to be its largest single customer, but it 
is now serving other industries extensively 
and in ever increasing volume. 

In 1944 United acquired the Adamson 
Machine Co., of Akron, Ohio, one of the 
largest and oldest makers of machinery for 
the rubber industry. In 1949-the company 
purchased the business and assets of the 
hundred-odd-year-old Stedman Foundry & 
Machine Co., of Aurora, Ind., having an iron 
foundry serving the diversified market of 
the Cincinnati area and manufacturing 
various types of crushing and pulverizing 
equipment. In this same year the company 
acquired part of the business and assets of 
the Lobdell Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturers of iron rolls and equipment 
for the paper industry, together with a spe- 
cialized line of machine tools. United is 
diversified. Since the acquisition of these 
latter facilities, the volume of their outputs 
has been increased several times. 

Many of the machines and processes which 
have revolutionized the heating, treating 
and shaping of metals in the past 
half century have been notable United 
firsts. To mention just a few, there are 
such well known landmarks as the Gary 
Rail Mill; the Lukens 206 Inch Plate Mill, 
built in 1918 but still the largest in the 
United States of America; the Nation’s first 
electric powered reversing mill; the first 
halogen continuous electrolytic tinning 
line; and the first continuous aluminum 
heat treating line, a process in stage of 
further. development which may well revo- 
lutionize the production of aluminum strip 
and plate. F 

Others have rightfully been credited with 
the development of the process of continu- 
ous rolling of flat metal products, but this 
process was made practically possible by 
United’s development and introduction of 
the now famous four-high mill. No single 
development in the machinery field so far 
has contributed so much to the economical 
mass production of flat metal products. We 
appreciated your mention of this in your 
notice to your members of today’s meeting. 

The first continuous hot strip mill was _ 
built for the Columbia Steel Co., now the 
Butler, Pa., plant of Armco Steel. This mill 
was put in operation in 1926. Since that 
time 63 mills of this type, rolling steel over 
42 inches wide, have been built, of which 
35 have been installed in the United States 
of America and 28 in other~-free countries 
of the world. United has built 33 of these 
mills. 

Currently, the company is developing new 
designs which will further advance this art, 
providing better and cheaper materials than 
heretofore and with an eye on the require- 
ments to meet the challenge of modern 
science and all its implications. 
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United has always been noted for tackling 
the big jobs. The 35,000-ton die forging 
press recently built for the United States 
Air Force, while not absolutely the largest 
in the country, is the first to use automatic 
level control, television to enable the oper- 
ator to determine the position of the cen- 
ter of loading relative to the center of the 
press and automatic recording of stresses 
in the main components during operation. 

Typifying the large machines the com- 
pany builds is the 16-milliori-pound capacity 
stretcher for stretching aluminum plate 6 
inches thick by 138 inches wide. Four of 
the castings in this machine weigh 230,000 
pounds each and are the product of our own 
steel foundry. 

By far the largest number of slabbing and 
blooming mills installed in the United States 
recently are United Mills. This is the mill 
that gets the first crack at rolling steel after 
the steel has been cast in ingot form. This 
was the result of intensive development and 
the introduction of radical innovations. The 
methods applied with so much success to 
this particular product are now being ap- 
plied to the company’s other lines of manu- 
facture. 

Other recent installations and machinery 
now in process of manufacture are of in- 
terest. Three Rendleman rod mills, 2 are 
being installed in the United States and 1 
in Europe, employ new principles in roll- 
ing steel rods for higher quality and greater 
precision product. Other existing mills have 
been revamped to embody these new ideas. 

The world’s fastest tinplate mill, 7,000 
feet per minute, at Weirton Steel Co., di- 
vision of National Steel Corp., is a United 
product. It is understood the company has 
competition in this claim, the proof of 
which is in the actual speed at which qual- 
ity tinplate is successfully rolled, and we 
believe United has it. 

Currently, the company is manufacturing 
@ 120-inch wide continuous hot aluminum 
strip mill. To date, this is the largest alu- 
minum strip mill in the world and the 170- 
inch-wide’ roughing mill which will feed the 
strip mill will be the largest mill of this 
kind in existence. 

Time does not permit a full description of 
all the company’s products. Briefly, the 
parent company builds mills for rolling all 
kinds of metal from huge steel ingots to 
paper thin aluminum foil, from heavy struc- 
tural beams to wire rod. It makes iron and 
steel rolls for every application in rolling 
of metals, rubber, plastics, and paper; cars 
for transporting metals, shears for cutting 
metals, reels to wind metals in coil form, 
steam-hydraulic and hydraulic forging 
presses, gears, gear drives, and specialized 
power transmission units, processing equip- 
ment such as picklers, tinning and heat 
treating lines, material handling equipment, 
lubricating systems, roll lathes, heavy weld- 
ments, iron, nodular iron and steel castings. 

The Adamson United Co., which is oper- 
ated as a wholly owned subsidiary, has 
pioneered such basic rubber manufacturing 
machines as tubers, strainers, mills, mixers, 
and calenders. Those huge tires you see on 
earth-moving equipment, tractors and large 
trucks could have been molded in an Adam- 
son tire mold. Your plastic shower and 
window curtains, your plastic raincoat, and 
the film in your camera could have been 
processed on Adamson calendering equip- 
ment. Most plastic film produced on these 
calenders up to 72 inches wide is generally 
three to four thousandths thick and some- 
times less with a permissible tolerance of 
plus or minus 5 percent. This imposes diffi- 
cult standards which have been met by 
Adamson design and workmanship. 

Adamson has been highly successful in 
the development and sale of tire, brake and 
wheel testing equipment which simulates 
the performiance of similar equipment on 
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automobiles and aircraft under operating 
conditions. With the trend to higher speeds 
in all forms of transportation, the contribu- 
tion of this type of equipment to our safety 
can be appreciated. ' 

Special machinery for the production of 
building materials, hydraulic presses, multi- 
platen presses for plywood and belt curing 
presses are among Adamson’s other products. 

The Stedman Foundry & Machine Co., lo- 
cated at Aurora, Ind., is also a wholly owned 
subsidiary and manufactures’ crushing, 
grinding, pulverizing, mixing, and screening 
equipment. These products are used in the 
meatpacking, rendering, fertilizer, chemical, 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, and other 
industries. The company specializes in en- 
gineering and building complete fertilizer 
plant machinery for the production of 
chemical fertilizer. A foundry division pro- 
duces grey iron and semisteel castings for 
the local machine‘ tool, valve, canning, print- 
ing, and other manufacturing industries. 


RESEARCH 


Together with its subsidiaries, United 
places emphasis on research and develop- 
ment as an important means of assuring 
future growth. Total expenditures for re- 
search and development expressed as a per- 
centage of sales is difficult to assess inas- 
much as a high percentage of the company’s 
machinery is tailor made. Consequently, 
much of its development costs are absorbed 
in job costs. In its Pittsburgh office there 
is a product research and development staff 
and an office for the correlation of research 
activities in our foundry metallurgical labo- 
ratories. The company believes that the 
efficiency of its metallurgical research in the 
development of certain specialized rolls for 
rolling metals has been responsible for its 
increasing share in the markets for these 
products. Recognizing the coming demand 
for superaccurate, thin and flat, high tem- 
perature alloy steels and other metals for jet 
aircraft, rockets, and guided missiles, United 
is concentrating research in this field and 
has already produced results. In research, 
the company looks beyond the industries it 
traditionally serves and currently has under 
development new machinery for the manu-~- 
facture of new products. 

. FOREIGN OPERATIONS os 


As a result of a vigorous foreign-sales -pol- 
icy, United is widely recognized. Its rolling 
mulls, forging presses, and machinery, includ- 
ing the products of its subsidiaries, can be 
found all over the world. The greatest for- 
eign activity has occurred in recent years, 
much of which avas due to the great recon- 
struction required abroad as a result of war 
devastation and stagnation. Now we are en- 
tering a new era of foreign trade, one which 
presents an even greater challenge to Amer- 
ican exporters. Most of the war-torn coun- 
tries of the world are now back on their 
feet—at least by their standards, and in cer- 
tain countries by ours, too. Many of the 
countries abroad, however, no longer have 
sufficient dollars with which to purchase our 
goods, but they are in a position to trade 
with one another if not with us. Recog- 
nizing this eventuality and preparing to con- 
tinue to share in foreign markets to the full- 
est extent possible, United has entered into 
and continued technical know-how contracts 
with a number of manufacturers in England, 
France, Germany, Australia, Belgium, and 
Japan whereunder the company licenses 
these manufacturers to use its know-how for 


_the manufacture of its products. While as 


@ result the company is in direct competi- 
tion_ with these foreign manufacturers, it 
nevertheless continues to enjoy very sub- 
stantial foreign business in certain special- 
ized ‘lines where it is recognized as a world 
leader and in countries where their manu- 
facturing capacity is inadequate and also 
where dollar exchange is available. 
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FINANCIAL ~ 

United’s reported financial nr 
on a consolidated basis, As of Decay 
1957, current assets amounted to $36,181,874 
and current liabilities to $15,683,515 1 
ing net working capital amounting to ean: 
498,359. The ratio of current assets to 
rent liabilities was 2.3 to 1. Inyen: 
and receivables are at high levels, 
in our business an increased volume of 
duction at all of the company’s plants, Ex. 
cept for the item of store supplies, 
ing to approximately 8.5 percent of its total 
inventories, the company’s inventories apply 
to contracted work in process of 
ture, and are not, therefore, subject to the 
possibility of serious loss in the event of g 
reduction in market prices. 

The highest sales volume in the 
of the company was reached in 1957, ag: 
gregating $100,456,237, approximately double 
its sales 10 years ago. 

United's gross income before taxes estab. 
lished a new high, but because of a higher 
effective tax take in 1957, its net 
are just short of the per share 
record for the period of 1948, to 1950, Net 
earnings from 1957 operations were $5, 
069,960, equal to $2.02 per common share 
after preferred dividends. During 1957 the 
company paid total dividends of 90 cents 
on each share of common stock. Uhited’s 
unbroken dividend payment record has con. | 
tinued through its 57 years of operation, 
and though varying in amount from time 
to time has been consistent with available 
earnings and with due regard to the com- 
pany’s economic growth and changing nests 
for fixed and working capital. 

Other highlights of its financial position 
are available to you in the company’s an- 
nual report, so I will not burden you with 
additional figures at this time. 

United maintains a continuous program 
of plant repair and maintenance and studies 
of replacement opportunities are conducted 
to maintain its physical plant in proper op- 
erating condition. Expenditures in this re 
gard are generally within the companys 
normal depreciation allowances, 

The consolidated backlog of business car- 
ried forward in 1958 amounted to approxi 
mately $88,592,000 as compared to $ii4- 
200,000 a year ago. As it stands, the current 
backlog, while lower than that of a year 
ago, is still substantial and 1958 should 
produce a good year for the company. 
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Key to Beating Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 
should like to insert at this point in the” 
Record a thought-provoking editorial | 
from a recent issue of the Po 
New Yorker entitled “Key to Beating Ii- 
flation”’: 

One of the great questions of this centit? 
is whether the free economies of the world 
can grow and prosper without : 
inflation. ee 

On the record, it has not been generall! 
managed so far. Ever since World } 4 
ended, the great expansion in 
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Europe has been matched almost t or 
step by strong inflationary pressures. . t 






The matter is one that gov 
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ill in nearly every instance make 

moves toward that goal. But they also 
fear deflation and depression, and hefice hes- 
itate to clamp the anti-inflation screws too 


to be agreed that expansion of the 
coney ett money. If funds are pumped 
into the country’s bloodstream by govern-~- 
ment borrowing and unbalanced budgets, the 
results will be inflationary. If the money 
comes from wage boosts that far. outrun 
in productivity and from prices higher 
than reasonable costs dictate, the outcome is 
e. 
we waere any way to escape the spiral and 
still give the economy powerful propulsion? 
Wage gains which simply match advances 
in efficiency do not seem to have a big 
enough impact, for in many fields there is 
no room for such advances on @ significant 
scale. What can a locomotive engineer do 
rove his output? 
4 t : London dispatch, John Allan May, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, suggests, 
however, that expansion and stability might 
yet work out as traveling companions. 
He points out that for most of the period 
since 1951 West Germany has managed ex- 
pansion while avoiding the inflation pit- 


tion, and Ww 


tight. 
It see: 


The explanation seems to involve complex 
relationships. Investment in new plants, 
must, of course, be high. But the German 
experience indicates this investment capi- 
tal must be drawn heavily from accumulated 
individual savings if the currency and hence 
the economy are to be kept stable. 

The Germans have had no special magic. 
When they have not held savings and: in- 
yestment in balance, or have let wages far 
outstrip efficiency gains, inflation has hit 
them, too.’ But their good results when,the 
balance is kept suggest the problem may have 
an answer. 

The key to it, as May intimates, is perhaps 
the individual. If we assume he really wants 
stability, he must know how he may get it. 

He must understand that a large share of 
savings must go into investment for ex- 
pansion. This means denying himself their 
use for other purposes. But if this reservoir 
can not be drawn upon, tnere will either be 
no great expansion or it will be brought off 
by strongly inflationary measures. 





Hon. William §. Hiil 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7; 1958 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
My good friend and colleague Birt. HILL 
this year, the farmers of America 

Will be losing a man who has been their 
friend in Congress for 18 years, one who 
has worked constantly in their behalf. 
Born on a farm in Kansas, educated 
in some of the finest agricultural col- 
in the country, Bit Hitt came to 
Ss in 1940 to champion the cause 

of the men who form the backbone of 
our Nation—the American farmer. He 
brought to the House of Representatives 
or 9 consecutive terms not only the de- 
jg to better farm life but a vast store 
> ledge and experience on how 
accomplish his goal. Brut has been a 
Personal counselor to me on farm prob- 
= and we will sorely miss his leader- 
and sage advice on the problems 
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that face so important a segment of our 
population. 

To me, however, Britt. Hirt has not 
been just a fellow legislator, but a warm 
personal friend with whom I have been 
privileged to share many wonderful 
hours ever since we first started our po- 
litical careers in Washington back in 
1940. Our families have enjoyed the 
hospitality of each others homes many 
times, and I will always be extremely 
proud to number BILL among my closest 
friends. He and his lovely and gracious 
wife, Rachel, will be missed by all in 
Washington, but I hope that they will 
come back to visit with us often. I want 
to wish them the very best of every- 
thing possible as. they begin a much 
deserved rest and a long and happy re- 
tirement with their fine children and 
grandchildren. Rachel and Bri, our 
prayers and best wishes are with you 
always. 





How To Go Broke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed colleague, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, sounded a doleful 
warning the other day when he re- 
minded us that an ever-increasing na- 
tional debt is the pathway to national 
insolvency and the primrose path to 
national suicide. 

And it seems quite proper to empha- 
size today, as-we consider adding an- 
other billion to the impending deficit 
by passing a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill, that this erosion of our financial 
structure is something that we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and we alone, are 
responsible for. 

Admitting that national defense takes 
50 pereent of all of our tax income, the 
fact remains that we are at war—a cold 
one at the moment, but, nonetheless, 
destructive financially—and the injunc- 
tion to tighten our belts, to postpone a 
lot of these spending schemes, is here. 
We are fighting a ruthless enemy, afd 
thank God we are fighting him overseas. 
But that is all the more reason why we 
should tighten our belts and forego the 
butter in favor of the guns and missiles 
our arsenal so sorely needs. 

Only the blind will fail to see that we 
can stop Khrushchev on all fronts and 
lose to him here at home by destroying 
our financial and economic structure 
through profligate spending. Let us not 
go the way of Athens and Carthage and 
Rome with our financial excesses.* In- 
stead, let us start living within our means 
and from here on barricade the Federal 
Treasury against this unnecessary and 
wasteful spending. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has sounded the tocsin. His 
words deserve attention. 

Yesterday’s Evening Star carried a fine 
editorial on this subject, which I am 
pleased to include with these remarks: 


NDIX 
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How To Go Broxe 


In voting to increase the statutory limit 
of the national debt to $288 billion—a jump 
of $13 billion—the House has acted in keep- 
ing with necessity. But it has done so in 
an unusually somber spirit generated by ever- 
multiplying signs that our country is head- 
ing fast into a period of immense infia- 
tionary danger. 

This danger, as Chairman Mum15s, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has warned, 
is inherent in the prospect of huge Federal 
deficits for years to come. The situation is 
attributable not merely to essential military 
and foreign outlays, but also to heavy do- 
mestic spending that is not truly essential— 
spending of a «ind that.could be markedly 
reduced, if only the executive branch, Con- 
gress, and the American people as a whole 
would make up their minds to put an end to 
the profligacy and substitute reasonable fru- 
gality for a budgetary policy that seems to 
be based largely on partisan politicking and 
a what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy. 

Mr. MiLus, however, does not expect any 
such reform in our national fiscal think- 
ing. And so, quite gloomily, he has pre- 
dicted that Federal spending over the next 
5 years will amount to about $80 billion an- 
nually, with virtually no chance that enough 
revenues will be raised to pay for the out- 
lays. Thus, as he sees the future, we are 
in for a long period of deficit financing that 
can hardly fail ‘to militate against the idea 
of tax relief for either corporations or the 
general public. More than that, in Mr. 
MILs’ words, “it will loose inflationary pres- 
sures here that in turn will be emulated by 
industry and labor. The result may well 
be, in the next several years, that we will see 
rises in prices such as we have not seen be- 
fore in peacetime.” 

Warnings of the same sort have been 
voiced repeatedly in the past, notably by 
Senator Byrp, and they need to be heeded 
now more than ever. For the new debt limit 
approved by the House is symptomatic of a 
continuing inflationary trend that -could 
cause another great shrinkage in the dollar's 
acutely shrunken purchasing power. Be- 
yond that, unless it is checked and reversed, 
the trend could ultimately shatter public 
confidence in Federal securities and wreck 
the Nation’s credit at home and abroad. 
These are not imaginary perils. On the con- 
trary, as emphasized by Mr. MILLs and other 
close students of the subject, they are real 
perils, and they can readily materialize if 
nothing is done to head them off. 

This matter, with all its astronomical fig- 
ures, May seem to be dull to most of us 
Americans. But it is important for us to 
keep in mind that our present national debt 
is about seven times greater than it was 
in 1940, and the interest we must pay on 
it each year is roughly as much an an en- 
tire Federal budget in the early 1930's. 
Clearly, if we keep on spending as we are, 
without balancing income and outgo, we 
will be in danger of waking up one day to 
find our country quite disastrously broke. 





Puerto Rico, Uncommon Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle on Puerto Rico. 
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This article furnishes further evidence 
of the great progress made in that state 
under the enlightened and forceful lead- 
ership of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. All 
Americans can be proud of the achieve- 
ments of our associate in the Caribbean. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNCOMMON COMMONWEALTH 
(By Wyatt Jones) 

People keep asking, “Who owns Puerto 
Rico?” The answer, of course, is “the Puerto 
Ricans.” The island is a free,- associated 
state of United States citizens, not a terri- 
tory Or a possession. As an autonomous 
state, it adopted its own constitution, elects 
its officials, appoints its courts, and has 
complete local self-government. It is inde- 
pendent in everything except economics, 
defense, and foreign relations. Puerto 
Ricans have no voting representatives in 
Congress and cannot vote for the President 
and Vice President—they therefore pay no 
Federal taxes. However, with a few specific 
exceptions, all Federal laws, including the 
draft, apply to the island. 

Even before the Spanish-American War 
there was a strong independence movement 
in Puerto Rico. Under Luis Mufioz Rivera, 
father of the present Governor, the island 
had been granted provincial autonomy by 
Spain. When the United States took over, 
in 1898, a military government was estab- 
lished, which was superseded, in 1900, by 
a colonial-type administration dominated by 
mainlanders. In 1917, the islanders were 
made citizens of the United States and given 
an all-Puerto Rican legislature over which 
the United States Congress retained its veto 
power. In 1941, Rexford Guy Tugwell was 
appointed Governor and the Popular Demo- 
cratic party took over the legislature under 
the dynamic leadership of Senator Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, the present Governor. In 
1946, President Truman appointed the is- 
land’s first native governor, who served un- 
til a popular election in 1948 was won over- 
whelmingly by Mufioz-Marin. 

COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


By this time, the Governor was convinced 
that Puerto Rico could not live economically 
outside the United States political system. 
Turning from a strong supporter of inde- 
pendence, he became the architect and advo- 
cate of the unique commonwealth status. 
The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico came into 
being on July 25, 1952, by an act of Congress 
granting full autonomy under a common- 
wealth constitution, ratified by the people of 
Puerto Rico in a popular referendum. 

Governor Mufioz-Marin has twice been re- 
elected, the last time in 1956 with 62.5 per- 
cent of the vote. Political experts consider 
the Governor, his cabinet; and other Puerto 
Rican officials among the ablest, sincerest, 
and most dedicated men ever to rise in public 
life. This able and honest government, with 
widespread popular support, has been able 
to perform miracles in the island’s economic 
and political life. The Puerto Ricans are 
working hard and constructively at the task 
of solving their problems and achieving their 
own economic salvation. The name “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” has been applied to this self- 
help development- program. In a world beset 
with problems of colonialism and dependent 
people, the Puerto Ricans can take justifiable 
pride in the remarkable success they have 
achieved. The United States, on the other 
hand, can be equally proud of its role in pro- 
viding the conditions that have made possible* 
this unique experiment in self-government. 

The tremendous progress Puerto Rico has 
made since 1950 in living standards, indus- 
trial production, employment, public health, 
housing, overseas trade, public utilities serv- 
ices, and efficient farming has caught the at- 
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tention of the entire free world. Over 5,000 
trained observers have come to Puerto Rico 
in the past few years to study, at first hand, 
the Commonwealth’s phenomenal economic 
and social advances.” These visitors have 
come from more than a hundred countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 20 Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, and even included a delega- 
tion of American Indians. 


SHOWCASE OF DEMOCRACY 


At a recent point 4 conference in San 
Juan, Governor Mufioz suggested that Puerto 
Rico become a yardstick for United States 
policy toward less-developed areas: “What 
our friends who come from so many different 
countries and cultures discover in our island 
is a spirit of self-confidence, a creative energy 
dedicated to a challenging and worthwhile 
task, a sense of urgency in the face of diffi- 
cult obstacles, and the conviction that only 
in an atmosphere of freedom can the main 
goal finally be achieved. And they see that 
the goal is being reached with the encour- 
agement and support of the United States, 
without any conditions save those born of 
mutual respect and trust. Here can be seen 
the true attitude of the United States toward 
colonialism and économic imperialism and 
toward the enormous problem of how to deal 
with peoples of different cultures who are 
struggling to free themselves from inade- 
quate agrarian economies. Thus, Puerto 
Rico is a showcase of the intentions of the 
United States. The success or failure of our 
experiment is a measure of the success or 
failure of United States policy toward the 
countless millions who dwell-in less-devel- 
oped areas.” 

PROGRESS REPORT 

The indicators of economic and social de- 
velopment in Puerto Rico are a-revelation. 
Between 1940 and 1958, the population in- 
creased by almost 50 percent, to a record 2.3 
million—672 persons per square mile, as com- 
pared with 51 for the United States. This 
makes the island one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. In 18 years, 
the death rate dropped from 18.4 per thou- 
sand population to 6.9—2 points below that 
in the United States. In the same period, 
the birth rate dropped from 38.5 per thou- 
sand to 32.6, and the life expectancy in- 
creased from 46 to 68 years. School enroil- 
ment tripled, whil the percentage of literacy 
advanced from 68 to 83. Net income from 
manufactures increased tenfold, while the 
gross national product and personal con- 
sumption expenditures increased almost five- 
fold. During the last 18 years, annual per 
capita income has risen from $121 to $443—a 
figure exceeded in Latin America only by oil- 
and ore-rich Venezuela. 

Such phenomenal progress can be credited 
only to hard work, skillful management, 
imaginative planning, and resolute applica- 
tion of limited resources to a well-conceived 
goal. For, in truth, the wealth of the Com- 
monwealth is embarrassing—in a _ special 
sense. In natural resources, raw materials, 
and sources of power, Puerto Rico is em- 
barrassingly poor. In manpower potential, 
geographical location, and climate, however, 
the island is embarrassingly rich. The idea 
back of Puerto Rico’s Economic Deyelop- 
ment Administration—better known as fo- 
mento, the Spanish word for development— 
was to use these very real assets to over- 
come the equally real and pressing liabilities. 
Fomento’s wizard administrator, Teodore 
Moscoso, Jr., realized that rapid industriali- 
zation under private enterprise was the only 
possible method. To this end, fomento of- 
fered tax exemption, high profits, and ex- 
pert services to mainland industries willing 
to open plants in Puerto Rico. During the 
past 8 years, more than 600 plants, employ- 
ing more than a half million workers, have 
been started with EDA assistance. The new 
goal, set this year, is 13 plants per month. 
Before 1950, the saying went, “If it isn’t 
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sugar or pineapple, it’s imported” 
the textiles, electrical appliances, Clothing, 
paper, Tugs, rubber goods, drugs, or what. 
have-you sold. in New York or San Juan fg 
just as likely to have been made in 
Rico. 
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Today 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT % 


The second leg of Puerto Rico's economig 
stool was private investment. Last year. 
the annual rate of investment in canta, 
goods rose to $250 million, an increase of 
almost $50 million over that of the Previous 
year. About half of this came from 
Rican, sources, the remainder mostly 
the United States. To achieve this sae 
investment, Puerto Rico promises—ang de 
livers—up to 60 percent return on t 
capital. Among the many Opportunities for 
safe investment of United States capital are 
the well-secured, tax-exempt bonds of Puerty 
Rico and its various revenue a 
offered by the Government Developmen 
for Puerto Rico. ‘— 

Noteworthy examples of American 
at work in Puerto Rico are the projects of 
the International Basic Economy Corpora. 
tion, an investment financing 
founded by Nelson Rockefeller. With a view 
to providing the most basic necessities for 
all the people, IBEC has concentrated on 
low-cost. housing, building attractive com. 
plexes of modern, one-family units to re 
place the festering slums of the cities 
These new neighborhoods take into account 
the Puerto Ricans’ desire to “ he 
what might be thought of overc in 
a Westchester suburb is just compahy in 
Isla Verde. With an eye to lowering food 
costs and improving the food distribution 
patterns, IBEC has also sponsored a series 
of modern supermarkets, among the first 
in Puerto Rico’s history. In both of these 
operations, utility has been enhanced by 
beauty, and function has been informed by 
Puerto Rican culture and traditions. 

The serious shortage of hydroelectric 
power and fuels makes Puerto Rico a nat- 
ural for the exploitation of atomic energy. 
A bill now before the United States Con- 
gress would authorize the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build a pilot reactor at the 
University of Puerto Rico—largely for teacth- 
ing and demonstration purposes for Latin 
American scientists. The future power 
needs of the island are such that this & 
only a good beginning, and public or private 
financing should be forthcoming for com- 
mercial production of electricity from atomic 
power. 

American tourists,, businessmen, and in- 
vestors are very much in the position of the 
Three Princes of Serendip in the Arabian 
Nights story, who, searching the world over’ 
for their fortunes, discovered them by chance 
along the way. For such unsought for and 
unexpected advantages. Hugh Walpole 
coined the rather outlandish word, serendip- — 
ity. Puerto Rico has proved to be the place 
for such serendipity, not only for investors 
and businessmen, but also, and 
for American tourists. 

The igland’s geographical position places 
literally at America’s doorstep. Pan 
can clippers make the flight from New York 
to San Juan, nonstop, in 5% hours, Ti 
record-breaking Puerto Rican air traffic 
such that Pan American offers three clas 
of service—first, tourist, and thrift—on Me - 
quent daily schedules. Round-trip pase ” 
gers may elect to come or go by way of Miamh 
less than 4 hours’ flying time from Same 
Eastern Airlines and ‘Trans Caribbean 
similar schedules, Delta Airlines files 
southern cities, and several foreign cas 
include Puerto Rico in their Caribbeat ‘o 
ices. Caribair flies regularly weit | 
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The superlative climate of Puerto Rico 

































































possibly its greatest attraction for WU 
Travelers who haye suffered disappointmest 
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er at other resorts are certain to 
a ed with nature’s performance here. 
There is no extreme of heat or cold—the year- 
round temperature ranges from a low of 70° 
toa high of 85°, with an ayerage of 7. 
are is no rainy season—only flash tropical 
that seem to come from clear skies, 
jeaving the land green and sparkling—and 
Juan boasts of 355 sunny days a year. 
This semitropical island offers a wealth of 
scenic beauty. Luquillo Beach, stretching 
for miles along the northeast coast, is one of 
the world’s finest expanses of palm-fringed 
sand. The nearby tropical rain forest, El 
Yunque, is 4 spectacular jungle of orchid- 
festooned bamboo, palms, and ferns—all to 
be viewed from a paved highway—not an 
hour’s drive from San Juan. Coconuts and 
pananas grow everywhere, coffee plantations 
dot the central highlands, sugarcane fields 
_ share the northwest landscape with pine- 
and citrus groves. 
Ee year, a quarter of a million American 
tourists will enjoy Puerto Rico’s hospitality. 
The building boom in hotels is such that a 
monthly magazine can hardly keep up with 
hotel openings. Among the new luxury- 
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set aside for future residential development. 
The building sites have views north to the 
Atlantic Ocean and south across the coastal 
plain and sugarcane fields to the mountains. 
Driving time from the city to the resort area 
is about 40 minutes; flying time from the 
San Juan International Airport to the Dorado 
Beach private airfield is 10 minutes. Flying 
golfers now are as commonplace in San Juan 


- as they are in Washington. 


If this sounds like all business and com- 
merce, it’s because the writer is a norteameri- 
cano. No puertorriquen would ever describe 
his pais in these terms. Governor Mufioz- 
Marin is a practicing poet and lay philoso- 
pher. He is horrified at the thought that 
Puerto Rico’s material success and prosperity 
may come at the cost of his country’s spirit- 
ual and artistic values. To allay these fears, 
the Governor has counterpoised ' Operation 
Bootstrap with Operation Serenity, “an at- 
tempt to give to economic efforts objectives 
that commend themselves to the spirit.” 

Under this charter, a burgeoning institute 
of culture presents exhibitions of art treas- 
ures, workshops in poetry, and lectures in 
philosophy. Under government sponsorship, 


class establishments are the Caribe Hilton,—historic houses, churches, and monuments 


pellwether of this now-famous chain; the 
San Juan Intercontinental, another jewel in 
the Pan American World Airlines group (a 
second Intercontinental for Puerto Rico will 
open in Ponce, on the southern coast, early 
next year); the Condado Beach Hotel, re- 
cently enlarged and renovated, with its 
country cousin in the mountains at Bar- 
ranquitas; and the small but exquisite La 
Rada, on the Condado Lagoon, in San Juan. 
The choice among these fine hotels is largely 
one of convenience and location: the Caribe 
Hilton is on the island of old San Juan, 
built partly on the foundations of E] Moro, 
a historic Caribbean fort; the Condado ho- 
tels are in Santurce, the modern section of 
San Juan, on the mainland. Besides air- 
conditioned rooms and suites overlooking 
the swimming pool and lagoon, the La Rada 
offers studio penthouses with kitchens. This 
in spite of the fact that the hotel’s restau- 
Tant is under the management of New York’s 
Copain and serves superlative food. The 
taste and elegance of the furnishings attest 
to the fact that the owner, José E. Alegria, 
is also Puerto Rico's best known interior 
designer. 

Among the new hotels to be opened later 
this year are the ultramodern La Concha— 
luxury on the halfshell—just down the 
beach from the Condado; an exclusive club 
in the El Escambron section of San Juan, 
to be created by Maxim’s of Paris, with 50 
guest suites and 2 restaurants; and the Do- 
tado Beach Hotel, another of the Rocke- 
a Projects, about 20 miles west of San 

The latter, on a 1,200-acre oceanfront site 
just beyond the town of Dorado, on fhe 
north central coast, will be one of the most 
elaborate resort centers in. the world. The 
first unit, an 18-hole championship golf 
course laid out by Robert Trent Jones, was 
Opened last May. A Spanish-style planta- 
tion Mansion has been converted into a 
luxurious clubhouse, and already the club’s 
Membership list reads like a Who’s Who of 

and sport. Later this year, the sec- 

ae unit will be opened—a hotel with lounge 
ora overlooking the sea and a 
guest rooms in separate beach 

oes and cabanas, each with an ocean- 
coe and direct access to the beach, 
Facili or beach and swimming, tennis, 
» and fishing are already available. 
ads 2 a8 a major contribution to the is- 
bis being dene tourist program, this proj- 
8. iin inn personally by Laurence 
Rico's Econ, n conjunction with Puerto 
omic Development Administra- 


As the third stage in this $ 
project areas of 
cal forests and citrus mene have been 


are restored; a rare book museum has been 
installed in a colonial house on Calle del 
Christo; folklore is collected and old music 
is recorded. The Ballet San Juan features 
Puerto Rican choreographers and composers. 
In one 2-week period last June, three 1l-act 
plays in English were presented by the Little 
Theatre, including a concert reading of 
Sartre’s No Exit, and a company augmented 
by Metropolitan Opera stars sang 8 grand 
operas in as many nights. 

Perhaps the high point of Puerto Rico’s 
cultural season is the annual Festival Casals 
has held each year, in May. Here, cellist 
Pablo Casals (now a Puerto Rican resident), 
the Budapest String Quartet, and a dozen 
distinguished guest artists have presented a 
series of 12 concerts. 

The Department of Tourism gets into the 
act by sponsoring such projects as local and 
international sports events: golf and tennis 
tournaments, the annual International In- 
vitational Game Fish Tournament in Sep- 
tember, and a variety of cultural programs 


‘both in San Juan and out on the island. 


This summer, for another example of the 
cultural influence, the floor show at the chic 
Club Flamboyan was an authentic Spanish 
ballet featuring the young dancer Roberto 
Iglesias. There is a lively ferment of the 
arts, especially painting, all over the country. 
The lobbies of all the major hotels have been 
turned into art galleries—the pictures are 
priced and ‘sold off the walls. A new supper 
club near the airport is exactly what its name 
implies—the Little Gallery. 

‘Throughout both of these “Operations,” 
Puerto Rico has sought to maintain and 
foster the best of its. cultural traditions— 
Latin and American, Spanish and English, 
Old World and New. Governor Mufioz doesn’t 
like to think of Puerto Rico as a bridge be- 
tween North and South America—bridges 
are to be passed over too quickly—but rather 
as a@ meeting place, where the two worlds 
can mingle and even live happily together. 





Mr. Dulles Defines Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8,.1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as so often 
happens of late I have had to depend on 
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my favorite columnist, David Lawrence, 
to underscore a forthright statement by 
Secretary of State Dulles, which I think 
deserves emphasis. Quoting from Mr. 
Lawrence in yesterday’s Evening Star we 
have these words which the Secretary 
delivered the other day in Brazil: 


“The international situation is critical. 
Atheistic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk 
boldly; they suggest that efforts to halt them 
will mean nuclear war, 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war. War would be for all an inexpressible 
disaster. 

“The question is whether their threats will 
cause us to weaken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine independence of nation 
after nation. That is not the path to peace. 
It is the road to war.” 


In the same able article and supple- 
menting this ringing statement of Mr. 
Dulles’, Mr. Lawrence goes on to point 
out: 

America’s record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously in two World Wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. When it has landed 
Marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of 
its own citizens. The United States sent 
military forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve the 
political independence of a small nation, thus 
demonstrating to the Communists and their 
allies that the people and Government of 
this country are not pacifistic but ready to 
fight in the future as in the past for a just 
cause. 


The full-length article by Mr. Law- 
rence entitled “Appeasement Leads To, 
Defeat” is included with these remarks 
and commended to your perusal: 


APPEASEMENT LEADS TO DEFEAT—DULLES’ 
WARNING AGAINST LETTING SOVIET THREATS 
WEAKEN Us CITED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Sometimes in a few sentences in a public 
utterance there is epitomized the whole 
background of a crisis in the world. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, speaking in Brazil this 
week, said: 

“The international situation is critical. 
Atheistic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk 
boldly; they suggest that efforts to halt them 
will mean nuclear war. 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war. War would be for all an inexpressible 
disaster, 

“The question is whether their threats will 
cause us to weaken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine independence of na- 
tion after nation. That is not the path to 
peace. It is the road to war.” 


The foregoing is an eloquent answer to 
those critics here and abroad who frivolously 
exclaim that “America has no foreign 
policy.” 

It is a courageous answer to those who 
keep on giving the impression that the 
American people are terrorized and that 
there is only one thing to do—to make con- 
cession after concession to the Soviets and 
the Red Chinese as well as ‘to their stooges 
in the Middle East. 


Many.a so-called plan has been proposed by 
panicky-minded persons who seem to feel 
that the alternative to war is just plain sur- 
render. They cloak their proposals in fancy 
phrases; indeed, they bring out the old 
clichés about neutralization of certain re- 
gions and talk glibly about bold and imagi- 
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native ideas for revising American policy. 
But paths of appeasement lead only to the 
same goal—defeatism. 

For there are only two ways to try to 
maintain peace in the world. One of them 
involves military force, and this not always, 
but sometimes, means war. The other in- 
volves moral force, and this—when backed 
by a unified country and a willingness to use 
military force if every other effort fails— 
could succeed in keeping peace. 

Some of the critics have derisively called 
this brinkmanship. They use the term 
because Secretary of Dulles once endeavored 
to express the need for courage in foreign 
policy and said that sometimes it is neces- 
sary to go to the “brink of war” in order 
to avoid war. He did not mean that he 
would merely resort to bluff. What he did 
mean is-that, while it is imperative to ex- 
haust every means of making a settlement, 
no nation which believes in the justness of 
its cause can avoid going to the very brink 
of war, itself, if that is necessary to impress 
its adversary that it is deeply in earnest. 

There is a great advantage in applying 
moral force to the limit. If, for instance, 
war does come, it is then recognized by the 
people as the only choice left. Moral force 
means public discussion, good propaganda, 
debate in the forum of the United Nations 
General Assembly or in the press of the 
world or over the air waves. The theory is 
that people will control: the hand of a gov- 
ernment that threatens war. This is logi- 
cal up to the point where’ censorship and 
suppression of ideas by a totalitarian gov- 
ernment build an insurmountable barrier 
to communication between peoples. 

Just. now America has the most con- 
vincing case a nation ever had in the inter- 
national arena. The United States stands 
for maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all natfons 
and is willing to supply military might, if 
necessary, to uphold that principle. For 
this is the key to peace in the Middle East 
and in every other area. To condone aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect, is eventually to in- 
vite a world war. 

America’s record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously in two world wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. Wh it has landed 
marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of its 
own citizens. The United States sent mili- 
tary forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve 
the political independence of a small nation, 
thus demonstrating to the Communists and 
their allies that the people and Government 
of this country are not pacifistic but ready 
to fight in the future as in the past for a 
just cause. 

The fact that America, itself, may be in 
military danger unless such a determined 
stand is taken now is not- perhaps generally 
appreciated. It wasn’t widely understood 
either during the 1930’s when it was being 
said that in the battle between the democ- 
racies and fascism the “frontiers” in the 
defense of America may be in the Middle 
East. 

The United States has drawn a line in 
the Far East beyond which it has said the 
Communist forces must not advance. In an 
analogous fashion—through the Truman 
and Eisenhower doctrines—notification has 
been given that communistic infiltration 
of free countries in Europe and the Middle 
East can reach @ point where, if necessary, 
it will be challenged by arms. The hope is 
that peoples everywhere will perceive .the 
real issue and restrain any dictatorship gov- 


ernments from taking chances in a delicate — 


situation that could break down the peace 
of the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting compila- 
tion by the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee in New York on the recent 
plant closings, for July 1958, as sub- 
mitted to me by John W. Edelman, 
Washington representative of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This rather ter- 
rifying list of recent plant closings—with 
numbers of employees who will lose jobs— 
should be of interest in connection with 
the imminent debate on S. 3683, area re- 
development bill. 

We make no claim that this is a complete 
list—these are merely cases that have come 
to our attention during 1958. Obviously, 
however, there is under way a sharp and 
dangerous contraction in the number of in- 
dustrial establishments, with a consequent 
less of employment, in almost all sections 
of the country. You will note that almost 
all types of manufacture are included in the 
obituary notice. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 





Selected recent plant closings, July 1958 
COMPANY, LOCATION, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Maine: 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Dana Warp Mills Division, West- 


aiden chittesstanciicne titties satbin de Sacaiaieniedin 500 
Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton......... 200 
Verdun Mfg. Co., Somersworth... 35 

New Hampshire: 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
so cin criencvctcienpiaienaaedeipling: 150 
Massachusetts: 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., Adams 

(remainder of mill) -..-..-...--. 800 
Hoosac Mills Corp., New Bedford... _ 800 
Lawrence Duck Division of Mt. Ver- 

non Mills, Inc., Lawrence........ 90 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell........ 1, 100 
Mohasco Industries, Inc., (Alexander 

Smith plant), Brockton.....--.. 100 
Shoe Lace Co., Inc., Lawrence__-_... 150 
Ellis (A. D.) Mills, plant No. 1, 

IN Be ies ctenginiditanatcatmpiiniteiinnn ‘aictulis 
Miron Mills, Clinton....2......... 300 
ee BT ie... Ee ee 
Ford Motor Co., Somerville........ 1, 500 
Velveray Corp., Fall River._.....-.. 100 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 

EGWUNO. 6 cn nent he 200 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Morgan 

Plant, -WorcsetePi oo os Sts 294 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner_....... 650 
Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester_.__. 190 
U. S. Steel Corp., American Steel & 

Wire Division; Worcester__.._..- 2, 335 
Standard Coil Products, Inc., North 

NO use epledccin oni nisin in 1, 000 
Briggs, Bates & Bacon Co., Attle- 

OU ii. be aibetsin ete wel 25 
Windsor Mfg. Corp., Fall River__-.- 111 
Resorter’s Inc., Lynn.=.........--. 8 






Apponaug~-Co., Apponaug-.------- _ 




































































* 195. 
plant closings, Juy 

Continued Select 

Massachusetts—Continued . 
Acme Shoe Co., Salem__._____ » Rhode 
Universal Tanning Co., Peabody_.. 130 Say! 
Thomas O’Keefe Leather Co., ‘Salem. 0 li 
John McCarthy & Son., Inc, Pea- Indi 
RORY incense bret n ioe » Py 
Associated Tanners, Inc, , Peabody... 56 Sacc 
Stein Sulkis Shoe Co., Haverhill 250 ni 
Knipe Bros., Inc., Haverhill_______- 200 Kins 
Kamfel Shoes, Inc., Haverhill__.... . 9) Cc 
Laird Schober & Co., Haverhill... | 395 Nick 
Holtz Shoe Co., Methuen ace 120 New Y 
American Maid Footwear, Inc., East- D'Or 
hampton... 5 2.66.5... 180 Nati 
Hathaway Bakerits, Inc., Spring.” Co 
ROM ioe Seneca eek 5 330 Cont 
Hi-Craft Handbag Co., Springfield... 10 pl 
Doeskin Products, Inc., an Julis 
Lo a 130 Sinc] 
W. F. Whitney Co., Ashburnham... 9 Ford 
Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell______ 1% ing 
Aero Gear & Electronics Corp., Mass 
Burlington. os os... ee - & gu 
Lowell Insulated Wire Co., Lowell. 159 Somcc 
Jay Shoe Manufacturing Co., Cam- wa 
Bridge. 2 edb odoin4c. <a 600 Sterl 
Ward Baking Co., Cambridge_-..... 299 me 
Tailby-Nason Co., Cambridge__.__ - 6 New Je 
Ellis F. Nelson Co., Melrose________ 50 Forst 
Moore & Cram Webbing Co., West fiel 
Comene wise c. Jee 2 Foste 
Beggs and Cobb, Inc., Winchester... 459 Halec 
Browning Laboratories, Inc., Win- Pat 
ChestG?.. cob cctinecss.. Luce 4 Ideal 
Gregg & Son, Inc., Framingham... 1 son 
Richard Sherman Shoe Corp., Marl- Maup 
DOK. wekhioiniles ccs os.. ee a 8 Nev 
Bow Moccasin Shoe Co., Avon...... 40 Mortc 
Brockton Manufacturing Co., Brock mec 
0082s Ses... 15 Progr 
Acme Heel Co., Brockton--..-...-.. 30 bok 
Smith Holmberg Co., Inc., Brock- a 
GOR cus. ccd ebeeeu.... kee 15 ite 
Kierstead-Anderson Co., Inc., Brock: son. 
| ee eee re Se 10 Littor 
John Foote Shoe Co., Brockton.... 10 Cak 
Tudor Press, Inc., Boston--......... 150 Plai 
Pratt & Whitney, Boston.--.......: 250 Mathe 
A. S. Campbell Co., East Boston.... 500 Worth 
Boston Beer Co., Boston_.-_-.-.-.--.. 15 Allied 
Hubrite Informal Frocks, Boston... 10 wat 
Ro-Ann Sportswear Co., Boston.... 10 Celote 
American Machine & Foundry Co, ~* Pennsyl\ 
po a 650 Atwoo 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chelsea__...--... 7 Gross 
American Can Co., South Boston.. 210 Lees ( 
Nuclear Magnetics Corp., Boston.... 1 Newto 
Puritan Manufacturing Co., Boston. 2 Readi1 
Wilson Manufacturing Co., Boston.. 2% Cheset 
Wright Batchelder Corp., Boston... 1 Roc} 
J. C. Morris, Chelsea_..--.---.---.-- 3% Colora 
Gaychrome -Co., Worcester_....... 1 Ame 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., Wor- Mou! 
CONE et cc ke 1. 200 Rheem 
Universal Braiding Millis, Inc., Wor- 4 mon 
CONN a ci kaa ~ >> -- - #7 town 
L. B. Ramsdell Co., Gardner-------- 30 Westin 
C. S. Allen Co., Webster_---------- i - ville. 
Doeskin Products, Inc Earle ] 
Mantwick« <..-..j._...--.-asaee -. 8} Read 
Mt, Tom.2...2./--..-----o ae ae MeGra 
Worcester Bickford Corp., Spencer-« a sion, 
Connecticut: Nation: 
Ahern Textile Print, Inc., Norwich... 100 nons' 
Bigelow-Sanfora Carpet Co., velvet Stubni 
and yarn divisions, os Mani 
aa ARS i AMM S om” United 
Gera Corp., USF-Aspinook Division, o steel 
Norwich.-_-...--------------- 6 Michig: 
Bridgeport Casting Co., Bridgeport.- Mine 
Solar Steel Corp., Precision SWS. 4. = Enterp: 
Rolling Mills, Inc., Bridgeport-««= — ing C 

Rhode Island: by 
Collins & Aikman Corp, Bristol a 
j Worsted Plant, Bristol._-------- 0 Armour 
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1958 
Selected 


Continued 

Island—Continued 
Tease Finishing Plants, Inc., Phil- 
ale._----------------------- 
sudo Head Mills, Inc., Franklin 
Division, aie 
gaco-Lowell Shops, Pawtucket Spin- 
ning Ring Co., Pawtucket_-_---. 
Union Co. & King Union Brass 
Co., Hillsgrove-------~+--------- > 
Nicholson File Co., Providence..... - 

New York: 


p’Oro Novelty Corp., New TE..6< 
National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Cohes.--.------------------------ 
Continental Can Co., 
ts), Syracuse-..----------- 
ulian & Kokenge Co., 
senate Refining Co., Wellsville... 
Ford Motor Co., Buffalo Stamp- 
ing Plant, Buffalo-------------- 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., Massey-Fer- 
; Inc., Batavia.--.--------.- 
Somco-Logan Corp., New Tona- 
wanda.-...-------~—------------- 
Sterling Precision Corp., Smith Pal- 
mer Corp., Buffalo-..-..---.--- - 
Jersey: 
hosel Woolen Co., Inc., Gar- 


SE ee eee 
Maupai (F. P.) Dyeing Co., West 
OE. 0 ORK nn nom tigen opeenininen 


Jersey Match Co., Elizabeth._.--.. 
Puritan Piece Dye Works, Pater- 


Litton Industries, Inc., Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Morris 
RN aise igecnene achchneresdn sega ineitiaamiama 

Mather Spring Co., Linden__...-... 

Worthington Corp., Ampere___..-. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Edge- 
RN a sei tnee ma pude io resniceqngs nb tabieaedniieanel 

Celotex Corp., Metuchen._....._.. “ 


Pennsylvania: 
Atwood Mills, Philadelphia__...... 
Gross Knitting Mills, Kutztown.- - 
Lees (Jas.) & Sons Co., Bridgeport. 
Newton (H. B.) Co., Philadelphia_-_ 
Reading Dyeing Co., Inc., Reading_- 
Chesebrough Pond’s, Inc., McKees 

& Iron Corp., 

American Wire Fabrics Corp., 

Mount Wolf 


Oe we wm meme ee eee ew wee 


Pnenoue Electric Corp., Mead- 


eee wwe eee 
ee ee ee ee ee ewe 


recent plant closings, July 1958— 


50 
975 


41 


1, 700 
100 


225 


375 


Earle Hardware Manufacturing Co... 


Reading 








ss Fe 





a Oe 3 
National Metal Products Co., Can- 
nonsburg 
Stubnitz Green Corp., Flannery 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeville... 
United States Steel Corp., American 
steel and wire division, Donora 


Michigan Limestone division, Kaylor 


Mine, East Brady__....._..._____ 
Enterprise Wallpaper Manufactur- 
ing Co., Penndel 
Maryland: 
Linen Thread Co., Baltimore_...... 
& Co., Baltimore...=.. 05 


king Metal Products 
Baltimore... | Se 


300 
270 

30 
237 


3, 450 


213 | 


BB s 
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Selected recent plant closings, July 1958— 


Continued 


District of Columbia: 
Shen-Valley Meat Packers, 


Kentucky: 
Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing 
0... TN Gta ae dn nw canoe eee 
Inc., 


Virginia: 
Schwarzenbach Huber Oa., Stehli 
plant, Harrisonburg._...--..---- 
North Carolina: 
Burlington Industries, Inc., Pacific 
ls SE iin inp mamon nama 
South Carolina: 
Abney Mills, Gosset finishing plant, 


Kent Manufacturing Co., Edenfield 
pe | a 
Victoria Mills, Rock Hill.......-... 


Georgia: 


Dan River Mills, Inc., Anchor Rome 


Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette_-_ 
Linway Manufacturing Co., Palmet- 


Florida: 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton 
Standard division, St. Peters- 
acticin ls cereal cn clan cites 

New York Rubber Co., Sarasota..... 


Tennessee: 
Ford Motor Co., Ford division, Mem- 


Continental Baking Co., Nashville... 

United States Rubber Co., Milan... 

Reelfoot Packing Co., Memphis..... 

Cramet, Inc., Chattanooga.___..._. 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Memphis-_ 
Alabama: 

Florence Cotton Mills, Florence.._. 


Texas: 
Three Rivers Refinery, Three Rivers. 
Warwick Wax Co., Inc., Kilgore... 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Houston_......-.. 


Oklahoma: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Alva... 
Muskin Mfg. Co., Muskogee..._.---. 


Ohio: 
American Brake Shoe Co., Toledo_-. 
Chain Belt Co., Newton Falls___.__. 
Chain Belt Co., Niles........._.... 
Chrysler Corp., Youngstown... 
True Temper Corp., Ashtabula__.__ 
True Temper Corp., 
National Car Repair Shops, 

Findlay. 


Inc., 


Woodall Industries, Inc., Cleveland. 

Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland-_-_- 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo..... 
Indiana: 

Meyer Mfg. Co., Lynn_.-_......-..- 

Riverdale Products Co., Hammond-_. 

Hoosier Cardinal Corp., Evansville_- 


Schult Corp., Elkhart_...._.....--. 
United States Rubber Co., Fort 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., Chicago. 

Owen Mfg. Co., Litchfield__........ 

Republic Steel Corp., Sylvan Works, 
it hth scsi boinc estniesdcesiltarntnncinen io 

U. S. Foil Co., Reynolds Metals Co., 

La G 


range 
Chain Belt Co., Rock Island...... 


Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit Gear 
FE a Ritts Site icbiciis stern tagbiinee ah 


75 


100 
295 


380 


100 


50 
250 


600 


25 


18 
35 
230 


125 


21 


1, 200 


50 


25 
500 


700 


110 


400 
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Selected recent plant closings, July 1958— 


Continued 


Michigan—Continued 
Chrysler Corp.: 
Meldrum Plant, Detroit.......... 
Russell Plant, Detroit........... 
McGraw Plant, Detroit.......__. 
Ford Motor Co.: 
II Ges Sato eis excise inenehioes 
a ig tanta ob ssnettbercli tind saomescinsionene 
General Motors Corp., Fisher Body 
BOG REN iwins.esnn aia gipwnciahEcp tinea 
Hayes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids___-__. 
Michigan Steel Tube Co., Detroit... 
Welbilt Corp., Detroit _.........._ 
Allied Paper Co., Monarch Div., Kal- 


Picklands, Mather & Co., Youngs- 
town Mines Corp., Anvil Palms 
Ps «SID ic csc itn ccoenck dca tween 


Northwestern Leather Co., Sault 
RI, I a ce 
Motor Wheel Corp., Plant No. 4, 
ith tinicbeccicrtcenchthiatainnstbcireiemenesenenith 
Wisconsin: 


Cherry-Burrell Corp., Milwaukee__- 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cottrell 
Cs BO ire iciijimnamncaman na 


National Presto Industries, Inc., 
Lakeside Aluminum Co., Eau 
Matra daha ae cycrek Rigg cerns eiestcnid aes 

Parker Pen Co., Menomonee__...... 

Minnesota: 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Sagamore 
Ore Mining Co., Sagamore Mine, 
pe Se A a ee 

Ford Motor Co., Glass Plant, St. 


Farm-Rite Implement Co., Steel 
Tank Mfg. Co. Div., Clarinda... 
Missouri: 
Allen Industries, Inc., St. Louis. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., Navy Div., 


North Dakota: 
Armour & Co., Grand Forks........ 
Kansas: 
Sinclair Refining Co., tank car shop, 
A 
Nebraska: 
Elgin National Watch Co., Lincoln... 
Utah: 
Pitkin, Lucius, Inc., Western Ura- 
nium Project, Monticello........ 
Washington: 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 


Oregon: 


California: 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., Pacific 
ER SA Binns inacnnscoasan 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., Los 


RIES. shite ke etd wn wiitinao= ms 
Gantner & Mattern Co., San Fran- 
NS ills Salada htt cheba inegtaiineietiihonen ts 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Los Angeles. 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 


Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the outstanding service of 
Delegate Jonn A. Burns of Hawaii in 


the 85th Congress. 
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JOHN Burns has brought to the Con- 
vress a remarkable talent for explaining 
clearly and concisely the case for Ha- 
waiian statehood and has skillfully ad- 
vanced this noble cause in which he be- 
lieves so devoutly. Working tirelessly 
with supporters of statehood in Con- 
gress, JOHN Burns has broken the per- 
sistent bottleneck which, for many years, 
prevented statehood legislation from 
clearing Congress. 

The approval of Alaskan statehood 
this year has paved the way for the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union, almost 
certainly in the 86th Congress. The 
people of Hawaii are to be congratu- 
lated for their judgment in sending JOHN 
Burns to Washington to represent them. 
In the 20 months since his arrival on 
the congressional scene he has doneanore 
to advance Hawaiian statehood than 
decades of service by his predecessors. 

Despite his prodigious efforts for state- 
hood, he has always found the time and 
energy to attend to the day-to-day 
needs of his constituency. As Hawaii’s 
spokesman on the Agriculture, -Armed 
Services, and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees, and on the floor of 
the House, JoHN Burns has been diligent 
in serving the best interests of the people 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, as a longtime advocate 
of statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, 
it is an honor to pay tribute to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. JOHN A. Burns is a 
dedicated man of unquestioned honor, 
sincerity, integrity, and ability who is 
admired and respected by his congres- 
sional colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. 





The Free Press: A Reflection of 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an address by the Honor- 
able Lester B. Pearson, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and leader of the 
Liberal Party in Canada, Mr. Pearson 
spoke at the annual May 15 Prelude to 
Independence ceremonies in Williams- 
burg. His remarks cover the timely 
topics of East-West relations and 
Canadian-American affairs in addition 
to the question of responsibility of the 
press: 

THE FREE Press: A REFLECTION OF 
DEMOCRACY ‘ 

(An address by the Honorable Lester B. 
Pearson on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Prelude to Independence, May 15, 
1958, Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Va.) 

(Preface) 
CELEBRATION OF THE PRELUDE TO INDEPEND- 
ENCE, WILLIAMGBURG, MAY 15, 1958 

Each year in order to remind men of our 
basic American concepts ef liberty and in- 
dividual rights, Colonial Williamsburg com- 
memorates the Prelude to Independence 
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Period—May 15 through July 4, 1776. This 
year May 15, celebrated as Prelude to Inde- 
pendence Day, was devoted to the commem- 
oration of the concept-of a free press as ex- 
pressed in the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. This declaration, adopted by the 
Virginia Convention of Delegates on June 
12, 1776, was the precursor to the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution. 

The Honorable Lester B. Pearson, winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, and leader of the 
Liberal Party of Canada, delivered the key 
address in a program that included the 
opening of the printing office, reconstructed 
on the original foundations of the shop of 
William Parks, who in 1736 founded the first 
newspaper in the Virginia Colony—the Vir- 
ginia Gazette. The printing office, which 
also served as postal headquarters in colon- 
ial days, was officially opened by the Post- 
master General of the United States, Arthur 
E. Summerfield, who paid tribute to the 
allied traditions of a free press and an un- 
censored postal system. In honor of the 
occasion Mr. Robert.Carroll, television and 
film star, read the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, and the Colonial ‘Williamsburg 
Militia Company and the Lancraft Fife and 
Drum Corps of New Haven, Conn., mustered 
and marched in the 18th-century manner. 

Special guests included representatives of 
the International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation, the American Newspaper Guild, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, the Virginia Press Association, the 
Virginia State Printers Association, the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, and the mayor and the post- 
master of Williamsburg. 

The purpose of Colonial Williamsburg, and 
hence the reason for this celebration, is “to 
re-create accurately the environment of the 
men and women of 18th century Williams- 
burg and to bring about such an understand- 
ing of their lives and times that present and 
future generations may more vividly appre- 
ciate the contribution of these early Ameri- 
cans to the ideals and culture of our coun- 
try.” 

(Address) 
THE FREE PRESS: A REFLECTION OF DEMOCRACY 


1—t is an honor as well as a pleasure for me 
to address the 1958 celebration of the Prelude 
to Independence in this city so steeped in 
American history and which has played such 
a vital role in that history, especially in those 
stirring and memorable events which led up 
to independence. i 

I realize that I am following some very dis- 
tinguished predecessors in this,series whose 
words—and I have read them—did greater 
justice to the occasion than mine will be able 
to do. 

You may indeed think it a shade surprising 
that a Canadian, proud to be a subject of a 
lovely and gracious descendant of George III, 
has been asked, and is happy to have been 
asked, to speak on this occasion, when we 
praise those men who fought for freedom 
from the British Crown, and recall with grati- 
tude the nobility of their ideals and the 
greatness of their deeds. 

I feel, myself, no trace of embarrassment 
in this role; though uneasy about my ability 
to do justice to it. 

Those who fought for independence here 
did so because there were those in the Great 
Britain of that time who refused to recog- 
nize that a British subject carried his free- 
dom with him across the ocean. The col- 
onists were determined to secure in America 
the same rights and freedoms of British sub- 
jects in the homeland. They asked for noth- 
ing more and they were resolved to have noth- 
ing less. The effect of their suctess extended 
far beyond the borders of their new State, 
and the triumph of the ideals that inspired 
the great Virginians and other patriots of that 


time helped to advance social ang Politica, 
democracy in the motherland those 
men. 7 matte 

In Canada we, too, have sec 
pendence; but in a different Aa = 
peaceful way. We are very glad that 
have been able to work out our own » 
destiny from dependent colony to 
state while fighting, not against, but side by 
side with our mother country, 

That we were able to do this 
evolution rather‘ than by angry Waa 
was due in large part to the success Of the 
American colonists in their War of Inds. 
pendence. Your victory was, in a 
sense, a victory for demiocratic Progress 
Great Britain itself. So when, many i 
later, the Canadian colonies reached a point 
where they wished to form a self. 
federation, that was encouraged, not Op- 
posed, by a Britain which had learned g 

“Breat lesson in imperial policy. Later when 
our Canadian federation desired to become 
a full-fledged international unit the change 
was made without drama or drum 
but with the hearty approval of the mother 
country. So the fathers of our country are 
not generals with drawn swords, but gentle. 
men in frock coats. Conferences, not cam. 
paigns, are the signposts to our 
ence. Though not as_ spectacular, our 
method has been quite as effective as yours, 

So today not only Canada but other for- 
mer colonies of the British Empire—in al] 
continents and climes and of all races and 
creeds—have become independent states, 
with freedom as complete as is possible in 
this interdependent age. They direct every 
aspect of their own policy—domestic and 
foreign. It is in this sense that the defeat 
of the British imperial system of the 18th 
century—a defeat begun perhaps here in 
Williamsburg—made possible the British 
Commonwealth of free nations of the 20th. 

There are many in Canada, however, who 
worry today lest we should have ceased to be 
a colony of the United Kingdom only to be- 
come an economic dependency of the United 
States. With some historical justification it 
is felt that this would be a prelude to politi- 
cal and cultural absorption. That worry is 
increased rather than decreased by the reall- 
zation of the inevitability, as well as the 
strength of the friendly ties, economic, 80- 
cial, cultural, and political, that bring us 
together. These ties have converted neigh- 
borhood, which is a state of location, into 
neighborliness, which is a state of heart and 
mind. 

Their strength is the greater because of 
the dangers to our free existence which we 
face together and which we can only ovét- 
come together. We have learned—or should 
have learned—in the last 25 years that inde- 
pendence is not enough, for security or pre 
perity; that it must at times make conc ~ 
sions to the requirements of in 
ence. A smaller state in a coalition is apt 
to have that lesson driven in on it mor 
forcefully than a great power; : 
pressures not only from its potential foe 
but also from its powerful friends, 

The relations between- our two countries 
are a good illustration of what I mean, We — 
have good reason to appreciate the fact that 
without the power and leadership of tt 
United States in our collective 
rangements under NATO we would be isolated 
and insecure in the face of great and mena 
ing forces that we have cause to fear a 
which are centered in -Moscow, It —_ 
that it is not easy to be powerful and 0% © 
loved. Indeed, the big and the 
must expect rocks to be occasionally shrew 

at them by the malicious and the do 
But, as the British learned in theif ‘mportaat 


imperial power, perhaps .. 7 x ‘the 
are envied 
they wit 












































































































to be respected than to ved. 
Yankees in the American League 
and disliked by some merely because 
so many pennants. 
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In Canada, however, we do appreciate the 
value and importance of American power. 
But we are uneasy—and this is natural—in 
the consciousness that powerful decisions can 
be taken in Washington with inescapable 
and far-reaching consequences for us which 
we might have little to say about. 

We know also that our trade with the 
United States is essential to our prosperity, 

-jndeed to our economic stability; that the 
and pattern of our amazing development 

in recent years has been made possible by 
United States investments, which, incident- 
ally, have been very profitable to the. in- 
yestors also. But we become understand- 
ably annoyed when your Congress raises or 
threatens to raise barriers against our ex- 
ports to you which are now annually more 
than a billion dollars less than the 
value of the goods we buy from you. And 
we become worried when your investments— 
which serve to save us from the effect of this 
deficit—seem to dominate some segments of 

our industrial life. 

These irritations are increased when we are 
told, and rightly, that strategically, for de- 
fense purposes, the continent must be con- 
sidered as a unit; while for trade and produc- 
tion purposes the old rules of national inter- 
est and trade protection must apply. 

Whether it is a cause or @ result of the 
tendencies I have mentioned, the fact is that 
we are combining at the present time in 
Canada an acceptance of the requirements 
of interdependence through loyal and, I 
hope, effective participation in international 
activity, with a vigorous and vibrant na- 
tional feeling of national pride and a sense 
of national destiny. 

We are determined to do what we can to 
preserve and strengthen to the maximum 
possible extent our distinct national iden- 
tity: Politically, economically, and cultur- 
ally. We do not wish to—and we will not— 
be overwhelmed even by the most friendly 
neighborly pressures. This is a fact of which 
our friends in Washington, especially in Con- 
gress, should be aware. Its complete accept- 
ance is the only sound foundation for good 
neighborhood and friendly cooperation be- 
tween our two countries. 

That cooperation, not only between our 
two countries, but between all free countries, 
is more important today than. ever before. 
One principal purpose of this cooperation is 
to become so united and so strong and so 
confident in ourselves that we will be able 
to bring about an easing of tension generally, 
through a solution of some of the inter- 
national problems that divide the world. 
This will make possible, we hope, cooperation 
with those with whom we now merely coexist 
in fear and suspicion. 

There is not much evidence, I admit, to 
Suggest that this fear and suspicion is les- 
sening. There is evidence, however, that we 
are becoming more aware of the conse- 
quences of allowing it to degenerate or slide 
into armed conflict. Nuclear missiles of 
intercontinental range and satellites in outer 
Space have made it clear that war means 
common and complete destruction. Deter- 
rence based on a balance of terror which 
comes from the possession of hideous power 
S both sides is at the moment the best 
Oundation—and it is sad to have to say 
this—that we have for security against this 

y. But we must find something bet- 


oi or the result will eventually be catastro- 


For that purpose the work of n otiation, 
ently and persistently, dant go on— 
thout sacrifice on our side of unity or 
Sete Sa Principle. In the pursuit of that 
iets hard these days to see much con- 
ve purpose or progress in some of the 
oe and manipula- 
aa _—e for diplomacy in accord- 
es which Moscow man- 

aged to get established, aye 
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Instead of the quiet and confidential oper- 
ation of the diplomatic machinery of the 
bad old days, we have sensational weekly— 
or even daily—installments in press, radio, 
and television, of such things as the Pil- 
grim’s Progress to the summit, with a good 
deal of doubt in recent weeks as to who is 
leading whom through or around mines 
and roadblocks. 

In this diplomatic maneuvering, we of the 
West work under certain handicaps, and I 
am not now thinking of the moral restraints 
and obligations which we attribute to our- 
selves. We work as a group, as a coalition 
of free countries, each government of which 
is sensitive, in foreign as in domestic poli- 
cies, to a public opinion at which is aimed 
daily a bewildering barrage of information, 
misinformation, and opinion. This comes 
from all the mediums of comunication which 
have made it possible now to know at once 
everything that is going on everywhere, but 
make it more difficult at times to plan quietly 
and dispassionately what we should do about 
anything. , 

The fact that we work as a group of coun- 
tries, each sensitive to public and legislative 
opinion and influence, inevitably imposes de- 
lays on diplomatic action and often necessi- 
tates compromise and adjustment of view- 
points. ws 

This is one reason why Moscow, operating 
within a single and central control of policy 
and opinion, has so often been able to take 
the diplomatic initiative. Fortunately, this 
has been less evident in recent weeks. We 
are, I think, beginning to adjust ourselves to 
the new rules of this diplomatic game. We 
are also acquiring more steadiness in the 
face of Soviet moves, a refusal to be pushed 
off balance by every new letter from Mr. 
Khrushchev. This, if we can maintain it, 
will serve us in good stead in the future. 
Steadiness, imagination, and _ initiative 
should be the watchwords of our policy. 

It seems to me, however, that our reactions 
to many Soviet developments, largely be- 
cause of the difficulties I have mentioned, 
have often been too slow and. uncertain. 
They have also on occasion been too trans- 
parently negative. It is surely not wise to 
shout “wrong number” every time the Krem- 
lin calls up, even before Mr. Khrushchev be- 
gins to speak, and even if we know what he 
is going to say, and have already given him 
our reply. This has a bad effect on those 
countries with their hundreds of millions of 
people who are not as suspicious about Rus- 
sia and communism as we are and who from 

their own experience—and perhaps this is 
the only way you can learn—have not yet 
learned the necessity of reading the small 
print, and even between the lines of small 
print, in Moscow’s words. 

It would surely be sensible for us to say, 
whenever we possibly can, in replying to Rus- 
sion proposals, “Yes, providing” rather than 
“No, unless.”” There is a distinction. 


While, however, we can improve our tactics 
and our reactions, it would be even better if 


-we could ourselves act more—so we will have 


to react less. In other words, if we would 
take more diplomatic initiatives ourselves, 
always providing they are genuine and honest 
ones, with proposals in which we believe. 
For this purpose, we will have to central- 
ize the making of coalition policy far more 
than has previously been the case; and in a 
body with power and authority to concert 
and agree on what should be done. The ob- 
vious place for this is the NATO Council. 
Then, having come to decisions in that body 
which are acceptable to the group, we should 
not be afraid to choose one member—and in 
most cases it would have to be the United 
States—to act as our spokesman with the 
other side when that seems advisable. This, 
among. other things, would do away with 
such unseemly wrangling as whether Mr. 
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Gromyko will see western ambassadors singly 
or together when they have the same thing 
to tell him. 

All of this kind of diplomatic pirouetting 
seems very childish when we are confronted 
with a situation that involves the possibility 
of nothing less than human extermination. 

I know how difficult it will be to make 
effective progress toward centralized formu- 
lation of coalition policy on the one hand 
and the delegation of its execution on the 
other. However, I am afraid that if we can- 
not do something along these lines we will 


“find it increasingly difficult not to be pushed 


and kept on the defensive; or, indeed, to keep 
the coalition together at all. 

Public opinion, especially in Europe, is 
becoming more and more restive at what 
seems to be—even when it isn’t—the nega- 
tive and trench warfare character of our 
diplomacy. That is one reason why there is 
such a demand for a summit conference, even 
though, in the terms in which Moscow con- 
ceives and has pushed it, such a conference 
can accomplish little that will be beneficial 
and might do much that would be harmful 
by arousing expectations that cannot be ful- 
filled, with the inevitable hardening of atti- 
tudes and cynical disillusionment that would 
follow. 

The best kind of summit meeting that I 
can visualize in present circumstances—and 
it would be no formal conference at all— 
would be a meeting of the heads of the 
American and Russian Governments for a 
couple of days, without agenda, files,. or 
crowds of experts, to exchange views infor- 
mally and frankly; to try to get to under- 
stand each other and in the process perhaps 
to remove some misconceptions and even 
some fears. Then, the work of negotiation 
and diplomacy on a wider basis and dealing 
with concrete problems—the long, hard 
pull—could follow in perhaps a better at- 
mosphere. 

The worst kind of summit conference I 
can imagine is a meeting of the heads of a 
dozen or more governments, more or less 
evenly divided between Communists, anti- 
Communists, and uncommitted, each with a 
staff of a hundred or so, and all surrounded 
by 4,000 journalists, photographers, radio 
and television commentators, crouching on 
any ledge they can find, however uncom- 
fortable, providing it is on or near the sum- 
mit. In this melange, there will be only 
one man who knows exactly what he wants 
to do—Mr. Khrushchev. He will submit ten 
or a dozen propositions at once to the con- 
ference, full of such words as peace, coex- 
istence, disarmament, abolition, and ask 
that they be agreed to at once as being en- 
tirely consistent with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the United Nations Charter. He 
will have a wonderful time and the Asians, 
Africans, and Arabs—and some others—will 
blame everything on Mr. Dulles. 

In my somewhat random observations I 
have already mentioned the press and other 
mediums of communication which have en- 
lightened but also complicated our free so- 
ciety, and which are so important to its 
proper functioning. 

It is obvious that the free press is a vital 
factor in the effort we are making—based, 
as it must be, on public opinion—to secure 
peace, preserve freedom, and further inter- 
national cooperation. 

In the American struggle for independ- 
ence, the press of that day, so different in 
form, organization, control, and even spirit, 
from the huge business enterprises of today, 
played a defiant and an important part. In 
doing so, it indulged in a vigor of language 
and a picturesque violence of expression that 
makes the editorial of today seem a very 
tame thing indeed. 

Today we are especially conscious of the 
part played by the revolutionary press 
through the fact that we are opening the 
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reconstructed printing office of one of the 
most influential of the papers of colonial 
America, the Virginia Gazette. 

The press had its responsibilities then. 
It has them today. Indeed, no agency has 
a greater responsibility in democratic so- 
ciety; and how it is discharged will largely 
determine whether our form of democracy— 
a relatively new growth in man’s history— 
will survive. 

A Canadian who has thought much on 
these matters wrote the other day that de- 
mocracy as presently conceived and dedi- 
cated cannot long endure. He came to this 
gloomy conclusion because he felt that the 
mass of the people on whom democratic 
government now rested did not have enough 
sense of responsibility to make it work. 

It is true that the greatest threat to de- 
mocracy and freedom comes from within 
itself. That applies also to the free press 
as a reflection of democracy. 

Too often today in democratic govern- 
ment the courage to lead, to decide, to dis- 
charge a responsibility in an effective way 
has been réplaced by a desire merely to 
reflect, to adapt, and to follow. Perhaps the 
same charge can be leveled at the press; 
that instead of informing, enlightening, and 
leading, it seems at times more concerned 
with the competitive requirements of at- 
tracting, enticing, and exciting; of_“gettin’ 
there fustest even with the leastest.”’ 

This danger may be exaggerated but it 
exists. And only the press itself can re- 
move it; unless freedom goes and newspa- 
pers become, as in the Soviet Union, merely 
an instrument of government. 

There is indeed a threat from those who 
would destroy the freedom of the press by 
direct action. But there is also this other 
threat, which comes from irresponsibility 
appears and grows in the press itself. In- 
deed, such irresponsibility in any one news- 
paper eventually weakens belief in the in- 
tegrity, fairness, and reliability of all news- 
papers. The resulting loss of public confi- 
dence and support inevitably makes it much 
harder for the press to stand up to those 
other forces which would destroy its free- 
dom. 

These two things—freedom and responsi- 
bility—are, as we are so often reminded, 
inseparable. If one goes, they both go, in 
government as well as in journalism. 

The fathers of your nation, the men who 
gathered here in Williamsburg in an age 
which seems a 175 centuries ago, so vastly 
has our world changed since then, those 
men knew how important it was to reconcile 
in action and not only in thought or word, 
those two things—freedom and responsi- 
bility. Perhaps no group of men in history 
Was ever more successful in that endeavor. 

I trust that we today—in 1958—beset by 
problems of a terrifying and baffling com- 
plexity, may show some of their wisdom and 
their greatness. The stakes are far higher 
than they were then; and if we fail the pen- 
alty will be far greater. 





Comments Concerning Needed Labor 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude another series of comments con- 
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cerning needed labor legislation. These 
comments were received in reply to my 
questionnaire. These statements by 
rank and file union men clearly show the 
need for stronger control of our Nation’s 
unions: 

Concerning labor legislation: 

I am familiar only with the workings of the 
UAW, but think Reuther is a power-crazed 
dictator. The most fearful aspect of the un- 
ion is the things you never hear about be- 
cause people don’t dare speak up against 
union bully tactics. 

Anyone at a union meeting who says “no” 
when he is supposed to say “yes’’ has to be 
afraid for his very life. Reuther’s goons are 
active in every local. I think if the Senate 
investigators would promise protection for 
witnesses, they would discover facts that 
would make Russia’s KMVD look like a bunch 
of Boy Scouts. Reuther takes care of dis- 
senters like Russia “took care of’? Hungary 
and why not. It was in Moscow where he 
learned the methods. 

What I have said is pure truth but it will be 
hard to prove because 2veryone is afraid to 
admit it. I certainly would never say this 
in public. I will not even sign my name to 
this. 





Question 7 (D), right to work laws: 

I do not agree to ban union shops as the 
union is the workers’ protection in a number 
of ways, but again the union is getting too 
big, too greedy, and all for itself (for the 
white collar representatives, I mean). The 
working individual hasn’t got much to say 
anymore. I’d like to see the union’s funds 
checked into to see where all our union dues 
are going and for what purpose. I’m a ma- 
chine operator myself. 

In plain words, the union representatives 
do not do as they should to each common 
laborer. They’re looking out for themselves 
more or less, 

In regards to No. 7 (A) : Now the statement 
as to public inspection to me is somewhat 
confusing. I am for legal inspection by law 
of any and all institutions that handle money 
under the system now used by unions, 
churches, etc., because there is no way to 
protect the purpose that this money is being 
given for. It was necessary to have a de- 
pression in order to establish such a protec- 
tive law in the banking system. I affirm that 
this is true. Banks had in those times ab- 
solute control of the money. The banks were 
in a position to rob the Nation. The banks 
in infancy had not that power. The unions— 
today do not have that power. The religious 
institutions today do not have that power- 
but they are fast growing to the day that they 
may have it because of the money growth. 
Laws to safeguard money are needed today. 
I am for such a law over the unions. [Tama 
union man; a good union is an upbuilding 
to any industry. A dirty union is like a dirty 
cop. A dirty cop is like a traitor in the 
military service. Unions that are dirty to- 
day are that way because there has been no 
enforcement of law over them to the extent 
that such conditions could have been checked 
or brought to light in the infant stage. 





As for labor legislation, we are long over- 
due on laws which should bring unions in 
line with others. I for one do not want any- 
body spending my dues for political purposes 
as I think I should have the right to make up 
my personal mind. ‘ 

I think a man’s right to work is and should 
always be his American privilege as granted 
in the Constitution, (Farming and shop- 
worker.) 

Our unions have done a lot of good for 
our country and they should by no means 
be straitjacketed. Yet they should be re- 





sponsible organizations. Sure there as 
corruption, but there is also 1s some 
business, government, or practically an in 
one can mention. So don't kill the 

kill the lice. (Factory worker ang farmer.) 

Concerning labor unions: I be : 
UAW and I don’t like it. I have ong > 
belonging or losing my job. I don’t feel this 
is very free or democratic. As for 
UAW demands, I feel they serve Neither the 
interest of the rank and file nor are they 
very concerned with the inflatio: effect 
they may have on the economy, (Tool. 
maker.) 

I believe unions should be re 
financial statements the same et ae 
or companies in order that we may know 
what is done with our money. (Machine op. 
erator.) 

No. 7: As a dues-paying member of the Clo, 
it is a shame the way the workingman js 
being misled today. I’ve seen its rise to 
power and in turn become a big racket, 
(General Motors Corp. employee.) 

In regard to No. 7 (D), I believe that those 
that want union representation should have 
it and those that don’t want it, be not forced 
to join them because there are good em- 
ployers without unions, especially in the 
small shops and small jobbing shops. Butin 
the larger shops or employments of 100 peo. 
ple and more, I believe unions are needed 
but have gone too far in some instances, 
( Machinist.) 





The Adams Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, mde 


leave to extend, I wish to incorporate 


the Recorp two editorials which a | 


peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., relating to the Sherman Adams 
case: 
[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of June 
18, 1958] d 
Nice Way To TREAT A FRIEND 


Sherman Adams, testifying before a House 
committee about his gifts from 
Bernard Goldfine, said that the material im 
the vicuna coat cost the mill only 
Newspaper reports earlier placed the valued! 
the coat at $700 to $800. Could it have bee 
one of the coats that somehow got the wr0lg 
label sewed into the collar and started sl 
this mess? 


A NaME To Be REMEMBERED 


The White House yesterday admitted thet 
Industrialist Bernard Goldfine once 
President Eisenhower a supply of ive 
vicuna cloth. The President gave i @* 
friend and now does not remember ; 
of the friend, Press Secretary Jim 
reported. But it will be a long time De® 
the President will forget the name Golditt | 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
19, 1958] a 
More THAN A LACK OF PRUDENCE — 
There is an old saying that “give 
enough rope and he’ll hang DMMSeM sy) 
few expected that to be the case @ 
incidents involving Sherman Adams, * 
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assistant and outspoken critic of 
amt administrations where gifts were re- 
to have brought preferential treat- 
ment from . governmental agencies. Mr. 
Adams appears to have furnished most of 
the rope himself. ; 
mr. Adams’ longtime friend, Bernard 
gave the ee ae 
coat, paid some $2,500 in s 
ry So stan a $2,500 oriental rug, ac- 
cording to the “assistant President's” state- 
ment before a House investigating commit- 
tee. Mr. Adams gave Mr. Goldfine a gold 
watch, a silver dish and ‘a painting by his 
wife. The items were not reduced to dollars 
and cents. He also contacted Federal agen- 
cies on behalf of Mr. Goldfine. On some 
occasions, where “contacts” were made in 
behalf of his old friend, Mr. Goldfine 
definitely was not in the good graces of the 


agencies. 


Mr. Adams posed two questions in connec- _ 


tio with his intervention with Federal 
agencies in behalf of his friend: 

“pid Bernard Goldfine benefit in any way 
in his relations with any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government because he was the friend 
of Sherman Adams? 

“Did Sherman Adams seek to secure any 
favors or benefits for Bernard Goldfine be- 
cause Of this friendship? 

“My answer to both questions is: ‘No.’” 

But “No” is not the answer that comes 
readily to mind when these same questions 
are propounded to others. We believe most 
persons will agree that Bernard Goldfine did 
benefit because of his relations with Sher- 
man Adams. So far as we have been able 
to learn from the testimony and news re- 
ports, Mr. Goldfine apparently succeeded in 
accomplishing what he set out to accomplish 
in each appearance. There is no record that 
he ever lost a decision when he went before 
a Federal agency. If Sherman Adams didn’t 
want these Federal agencies to feel the 
weight of his name and position, then why 
did he intercede personally in these matters? 
He knew perfectly well that his voice on the 
telephone was supercharged with influence, 
and we doubt that anyone on the other end 
of the line ever said: “Thanks for calling; 
we'll pass this along to the proper officials,” 
and then sent Mr. Adams_form letter No. 4 
in reply to his inquiry. Mr. Adams himself 
admitted that his contacts lacked prudence, 
which is putting it mildly. . 

Furthermore, Robert Lishman, subcom- 
mittee counsel, said he is convinced the 
inquiries Mr. Adams made, or had others 
make at FTC and SEC, resulted in Mr. Gold- 
fine getting information in violation of laws 
and regulations covering confidentiality. 
Mr. Adams also told the committee that im- 
Plications and inferences could be drawn 
with some justification that his actions were 
Open to question, 

In his appearance before the committee, 
Mr. Adams adopted the Nixon technique: 
he spoke in hurt tones as did the Vice 

ent—the misunderstood victim of 
friends who gave him $18,000 to supple- 
ment his salary after he had been elected 
to the United States Senate as he sobbed out 
his story to Mr. Eisenhower in that famous 
Go west, young man” episode of the 1952 
presidential campaign. But did Mr. Adams 
tell all? Surely there could have been letters 
oe sent to departments of government 
relating to the matters in question, or even 
cae a a Goldfine, that would have 
res 
Of the inquiry. ——e 
oa. Adams made a great to-do about the 
that every Senator and Representative 
ay son calls from constituents to pave the 
or them to see Federal agencies or high 
als tal officials, But do these constit- 
Pa a many of them are old, old 
it ya Senators—generally pass out 
€l bills, $700 vicuna coats, or lend 
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them $2,500 oriental rugs before or after 
packing their suitcases for Washington? 

If Mr. Goldfine had been asking for help 
for the @ntire woolen industry, for some 
amalgamated union of workers, for some- 
thing that would have been beneficial to 
his section of the country, there could have 
been no complaint because Mr. Adams ar- 
ranged meetings or made contacts. But in 
every instance it was a question of getting 
Mr. Goldfine personally “off the hook,” to use 
an éxpression that most seekers after gov- 
ernmental favors understand. 

President Eisenhower has not raised his 
standing by insisting that Mr. Adams remain 
in government. Mr. Adams is guilty in the 
eyes of the Nation of the very things he pre- 
viously condemned so bitterly in others, He 
should tender his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Eisenhower should accept it. 





Summit Meeting Should Not Require 
American Sacrifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the editorial below. It is very 
good advice: 

SuMMIT MEETING SHOULD Nor REQUIRE 

AMERICAN SACRIFICES 


‘ The trouble with too many high-level con- 
ferences to which we have been a party in 
the past, including the last summit confer- 
ence held in Geneva, is that somehow the 
United States always seems to wind up in 
the unenviable position of feeling that it has 
to give something away—must make con- 
cessions, even though unilateral ones some- 
times, in the interest of “lessening the ten- 
sions” of the world brought on by the 
Communist cold war now being waged 
against the western allies—and we may 
usually be considered fairly lucky if we 
don’t lose our shirt into the bargain. This 
has been going on with monotonous regu- 
larity since the days of Potsdam, Teheran, 
and Yalta. 


It’s time we put an end to this one-way 
street of traffic for Americans. What kind 
of nonsense demands that the people of the 
United States must give away their sub- 
stance and security without proper quid pro 
quo? What sort of insane counsel have 
some of our leaders listened to in the past 
when we have.been advised to make con- 
cession after concession in order to prove to 
the world our sincerity and good inten- 
tions—while at the same time these whis- 
perers of the foolish word had little or noth- 
ing constructive to suggest what-the Red 
Bolshevik leaders housed in the Kremlin 
might do simultaneously to prove their 
much more to be desired demonstrations of 
good intentions toward us? 

Certainly, we want universal -peace—but 
the proper way to obtain it is not on the 
self-serving terms of the hateful Bolshevik 
leaders. They have only provided the peace 
of the grave to their opponents whom they 
caught napping in the past. That we stand 
next on their list is no longer to be doubted. 
Old Nikita Khrushchev has already said so, 


Stating that he will “push us to our graves.” 


When he said it he was angry and it was 
an ample threat—although the Soviet 
propaganda machine tries to downplay this 


~~ 
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item today. It seems to have let the cat out 
of the bag. 

Now what steps should we take to shore 
up our defenses against a cruel type of 
leadership which is amoral, murderous to its 
own people and has selected us as its 
No. 1 enemy which it has repeatedly said 
it plans to liquidate? 

Are we to keep on repeating the sense- 
less and entirely unrealistic formula which 
comes from the superliberal left that it is up 
to America alone to allay “the suspicions of 
the world” and particularly those of the 
dread Bolshevik cotillion of Marxist warlords 
housed in Moscow? 

Let’s be frank and at the same time com- 
pletely sane and reasonable about this mat- 
ter. Anyone who thinks that America is a 
threat to world peace, viz-a-yiz the Bolshe- 
vik conspiracy to forcibly set up an interna- 
tional world government which will domi- 
nate us and other freedom-loving nations of 
the earth, should quietly examine both his 
senses and his conscience. Such a concept is 
not only unrealistic, but it is also dishonest. 
And all normal persons who do not yield to 
cunning Red propaganda are already well 
enough aware of this fact 

Therefore, it is time to stop being weak 
and allowing ourselves to be continuously 
placed on the moral defensive—or any other 
kind—before the bar of world opinion. We 
have conquered no oppressed people as the 
Reds have done in modern Central Europe 
and China. We have murdered no 50 mil- 
lion of our own citizens over the past 40 
years as the Bolshevik leadership may have 
accomplished in its own homeland. We have 
not fomented upheaval and strife in every 
corner of the planet we live upon for our 
own selfish aggrandizement and political 
gain. Can as much be said about the para- 
noiac leaders of the Soviet Union today? 

The correct answer to the last question, 
of course, is a resounding “No.” And there- 
by hangs a tale. In spite of its incredible 
history over the past 4 decades against the 
moral health of the world, in which it has 
never exploited Very much of anything except 
evil and wickedness, there are still some soft 
Americans and other members of the West- 
ern Alliance who plead with us constantly to 
“trust the Soviet Union” again and again 
and again—and continue to indicate to us, 
even quite flercely at times, that it is really 
up to us to convince the rest of the world of 
our honesty and good intentions. 

To this sort of tommy-rot one may say 
“Nuts,” just like Maj. Gen. Anthony Mc- 
Auliffe of the 102d Airborne Division told 
the Nazis who had his men encircled at 
Bastogne some 14 years ago. It’s time for us 
to choose our stands on the proper moral 
ground henceforth and then refuse to budge 
from what we know to be right thereafter. 
Let’s trust in God and Keep our powder dry. 





Gen. George Catlett Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker— 

I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldicr 
I have ever known. 

Thus spoke Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson in acknowledging the Nation’s 
debt to Gen. George Catlett Marshall at 
the end of World War II. 
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But General Marshall was more than 
a soldier. History will record, along 
with his military achievements, his 
greater accomplishments as a statesman. 
In a fine NBC radio network program 
on Thursday, July 3, 1958, David Brink- 
ley. narrated a sound portrait of this 
great military and political leader—one 
of the truly great men of the past quar- 
ter century. 

By unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues in the House, I present here- 
with this interesting NBC program: 

BIOGRAPHIES IN SOUND: GEN. GEORGE 
CATLETT MARSHALL 


Mr. O’Keere. This is Nightline, your tieline 
to the world, and I am Walter O'Keefe. 

During the next 55 minutes, Nightline will 
bring you a sound portrait of one of the 
great military, and political leaders of the 
past quarter century. This is:another in 
NBC’s award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound. Your narrator, David Brinkley. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Now we have had 25 years 
of the age of the common man, but we still 
find there is never a day when we don’t 
need uncommon men of spetial and uncom- 
mon ability. Sometimes we get them; some- 
times we do not. 

We are to hear now about a time when 
we needed a man like this and got him. 
In spite of a stubborn and reactionary sys- 
tem that might easily have lost him. 

Gen. CHARLES LANHAM. Remember in these 
dark days in the late twenties, the early 
thirties, until the Hitler stage began to 
build up, that the Army numbered about 
120,000 people. It was nothing. We were 
scattered about this country, walled up in 
little isolated, forgotten Indian posts, bat- 
talion posts. When you turned out a com- 
pany for training, if you got 10 or 12 men 
you were lucky. There was no future that 
anyone could see. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. There were no promotions 
until somebody retired, resigned, or died, 
and then promotions were by seniority. In 
the twenties and thirties the Army had an 
officer named George Catlett Marshall whom 
it knew was brilliant and who eventually had 
to be Chief of Staff, but if this preposterous 
seniority system did not work faster, he would 
be out of the Army and retired as a colo- 
nel—a casualty of the system. 

BroMLEY SmrirH, The thesis may be valid. 
It is a little frightening to think we are 
going to have to play our luck this hard, but 
there is no question in my mind that Gen- 
eral Marshall served a specific function at a 
particular time in American history that 
could not have been served by anyone else. 

Dr. Forrest C. Pocus. It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for 10 
years before, you see. So I think it is in 
that way that the emergency brought the 
man forward. It was not that it suddenly 
turned him into this great leader. He had 
the potentiality all along. It was the emer- 
gency that gave the opportunity for those 
people who had been talking to members of 
the Cabinet, had.been talking to the Presi- 
dent about this man, that gave him a chance 
to push him forward. 

Pershing had mentioned Marshall’s name 
more than once as a potential Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. Brinker. It is frightening then to 
think we have to play our luck this hard 
and though it is thought to be accidental, 
that these people just happened, the fact 
is that they have all been men who spent 
their lives preparing for missions that sooner 
or later would come. 

It might also be added that when these 
missions do come, they call for uncommon 
men who are prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways, prepared first to see and under- 
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stand the problem; second, to know or to 
find a solution; and third to have the power 
to put the solution in effect. 

Well, many men have one of these abili- 
ties, some have two of them, and very few 
have all three. Our history and our lives 
today are filled with examples of missions 
that came and found we had men so pre- 
pared and other missions that failed be- 
cause we did not. 

Well, here from the beginning is how it 
happened that when this mission, the 
Second World War,-when this mission came, 
Gen. George Marshall was prepared in the 
three necessary ways. His biographer, Wil- 
liam Frye. 

Mr. Frye. I get again the picture of a boy 
who is always sure of himself and of what 
he “wanted, always courteous, full of fun, 
but reserved, even as a boy. He liked to 
hunt; he liked to fish; he was not a very 
good scholar, that is, he didn’t make good 
grades in school, but he never had any diffi- 
culty learning what he wanted to know. 

And he never had any difficulty making 
good use of it. And he had a widely curious 
mind. His playmates liked him. Older peo- 
ple liked him. He could always get other 
people to do things, but he was always will- 
ing to do things himself, too. The Marshall 
family had been going to VMI since Uncle 
Tom had moved to Vicksburg, Miss., before 
the Civil War and sent his boy to VMI, and 
all the Marshalls had gone to VMI after that. 
And really it was while Marshall was at VMI, 
according to his own story, that he decided 
to become a soldier. When just after the 
Spanish War, while he was still a cadet at 
VMI, he stood on Main Street in Uniontown 
and watched the 10th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, back from the Spanish War, parade 
down Main Street, the pavement of which 
had been painted red, white and blue for 
the occasion, and while he watched the regi- 
ment parade and heard all the cheering and 
listened to the band, he decided that at last 
he was going to be a soldier. 

Marshall went to VMI and was a member 
of the class of 1901 at VMI. 

Mr. Banks Hupson. In 1897 when George 
Marshall and I both matriculated at VMI in 
Lexington—of course you realize that VMI 
in 1897 was quite different from any college 
or university now. We had no holidays, no 
overnight holidays, we had no spring vaca- 
tion. Christmas Day we were absent from 
the school from 8 o’clock in the morning 
until 5 that afternoon, and that is all the 
holidays we had during the school year. He 
was right around 6 feet—maybe a little 
over—broad shouldered, heavy features, a 
splendid figure and an amazingly great voice. 
That was one of the characteristics that you 
had to have to get these military honors at 
VMI. You had to have the figure, you had 
to look like a soldier, and your voice had to 
be so that you could give commands in a 
manner that could be heard all over the 
parade ground. 

He. was always cordial to us, called us by 
our last names, usually. ~ 

Mr. BRINKLEY. That was Banks Hudson. 
He entered VMI at the same time Marshall 
did and recalls that military schools were 
run then as they are not run now. 

With a VMI diploma, and a new pair of 
gold plated second lieutenant’s bars, Mar- 
shall entered the Army in 1902 and they 
sent him to the Philippines. Here for the 
first time you could see the kind of soldier 
he was going to be. These words from Cap- 
tain—and later General—William T. Sexton. 

General Sexton. In 1939 a book that I had 
written on the Philippine insurrection was 
published. It was entitled “Soldiers in the 
Sun,” and General Marshall, as it turned out, 
was very much interested in history, and 
particularly in the history of the Philippine 
insurrection. He had served there twice on 
two tours, one in 1902 and one in 1913, and 
on both of these tours he had become very 






much interested: in operations ang had 
quite a study of the Philippine re 
himself. He read my book and liked it 
much and wrote me a very ni 
it Me 
“Dear CAPTAIN SEXTON: At Randolph Fig 
Colonel Brooks presented me with a eopy 
Soldiers in the Sun. I occupied a gre; 
of my ‘spare time during the 3 years 
ing completely through War Dena 
records covering the mili ev = 
field and in the Goremnment aie a 
rival of the first expeditionary force in 1898 
and the campaign in Mindanao in 
During this period I arranged to visit a5 
many of the scenes of action as Possible anq 
tried to take with me officers who had been 
actual participants in the events, fT would 
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piece of research and writing. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“G. C. Marswats, 
Chief of Stag” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. There is our first 
how Marshall felt a man should prepare 
self. On being assigned to the ma 
he read everything in the Army’s 
about the islands’ military history, he talked 
to people who had done the fighting, he 
visited the scenes of battle and studied 
he learned all he could and had another in- 
surrection begun then, he would have been 
prepared to lead an army to put it down, His 
military career had begun. 

In this tiny and hidebound Army 4 
years later when we entered World Warl 
Marshall was still a Ist lieutenant. Thre 
months after the war started he made cap- 
tain. We will hear his story from that war 
told by Mark Watson, later a foreign cor 
respondent for the Baltimore Sun. ' 

Mr. Watson, My first encounter with Gen- 
eral Marshall was when he was a junior off- — 
cer, and I was a very junior officer and nota 
professional soldier at all. This was at 
Chaumont, in France, which was Gener 
Pershing‘s general headquarters. He hada 
small office and only one man could get into 
the doorway at a time. 

He had the door arranged so that it didn't 
open very wide, and nobody could squeez 
past his desk. He had there all the infor- 
mation that he wanted and he was going to 
keep it there. 

Marshall’s largest feat there was in the 
preparation for the great battle of St. Mihiel, 
which was the first large-scale operation 
under strictly American command, Hb 
preparation for it involved 
sions of troops from away up in 


the eastern line and from reserve sections 
where troops were still in training, to bring 
nearly 600,000 men and all the supplies thi 
he needed over the roads and highways 0 | 
France, which at that time were in pitifl 
shape, was a most extraordinary feat. I 
was because he had done this and was 
the same time working on the larger mo 
ment for the Meuse-Argonne Battle whid 
followed almost immediately that he becallt | 
widely known to the professionals # 
Chaumont and throughout the Army si 
indeed throughout the Allied armies, 
cause this was an extraordinary job that 
He didn’t, I would say, come to 
attention at all. In fact, he shunned ik® 
though he was very warmly Ls 
the job which he had done. 

I don’t think many of them saw 2MAT 
those ‘who talked with Pershing ; 
organization—Foch, for examp : 
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eal 
of their way to say that that logistics 7" 
Marshall’s at St. Mihiel, and rep a 
grander scale at Meuse-Argonné, 
great job. “ 


Pershing 
admiration for Marshall. aa 
mentioning him at a hearing in Com 
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‘nent rank, which was that of captain. 


the best young officer in the United States 


ed BrivKLeY. The best young officer in 
the United States Army, in Gen. Black Jack 
pershing’s judgment, but Marshall’s fame 
was confined almost entirely to the 
onal military and to the public he 

was unknown, 4s staff officers usually are. 

The headlines go to the commanders in 
the field who gain ground and win battles, 
not to the men who pored over the maps 
“and made the plans that led to the victories. 
The headlines went to the field commanders, 
and so did the promotions. Dr, Forest 
Pogue saw how this happened, 

Dr. Pocue. Now he tried throughout World 
War I to get a field command because a 
fellow colonel, for example, who got a regi- 
ment, ended up in a short time as a major 

neral, while Marshall stayed a colonel. 
Actually in the closing days of the war he 
was promised a command and was put in 
for promotion to brigadier. The war ended 
before that was acted on back here and all 

otions were suspended, 

Now, friends of his, and men of the same 
age, who had their one star, either kept 
them or at least didn’t go back as far as he 
did, whereas he had to go back to his perma- 
How- 
ever, he was brought on shortly afterward. 

You've got to remember that the peace- 
time Army, though, was very strict on the 
matter of seniority. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It was so strict it took him 
another 15 years to reach the permanent 
rank of colonel. Well, while he waited he 
was rotated around in the usual Army rou- 
tine. There was another stop for Marshall 
as he, in a somewhat machinelike way, went 
about preparing himself for command of 
the United States Army, even, though by 
now—this was in 1927—he was still a lieu- 
tenant colonel. ; 

Gen. LawTon CoLuins. General Marshall 
was the assistant commandant of the In- 
fantry School from about 1928 to 1931, dur- 
ing which period I was an instructor there, 
in the Tactical Department. 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. Gen. Lawton Collins. 

Gen. Lawton CoLtins. Incidentally, he 
had at that time assembled at Benning a 
remarkably able group of people, 
ample, General Bradley was in the Tactical 
Department. General Hodges, who com- 
manded the First Army in Europe. Many of 
them were relatively young men, like Gen. 
Charles Bolté and myself. And the thing 
that we all admired very greatly about Gen- 
eral Marshall was that he was constantly 
seeking new ways of doing things. He never 
accepted something that had been done in 
the past at its face value. 

The new infantry drill was devised. I had 
something to do with that. When tested 
out by the Army, the bulk of the people in 
the Army were in favor of it. The people 
who were against it were the old codgers 
who just simply couldn’t see anything new, 
and it was only after General Marshall be- 


came Chief of Staff that that drill s stem 
was put into effect. . 


That was the sort of 
oo, at Benning. \ 
» SRINKLEY. With this kind of prepara- 
tion and this kind of record as a Hinton offi- 
cer, even those bound up in the archaic 
Promotion system began to see if Marshall 
Bc oh get promoted faster he would be lost 
Bh Army because he would reach retire- 
- age still a colonel. But it happened 
erwise because it had to, because an emer- 
gency was developing in Europe and, while 
an nt Roosevelt talked peace and neu- 
ra a Bp was going-to be a war. 
what ha recalled” 
Charles D. Sno = 
Herron. When, due to = 
ity = the fortunes of war, I aon Nepe o 
_ coe general out there, Mar- 
€n a colonel under my command. 


thing that went on 


For ex-' 
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I, with other people, urged it on the War 
Department that he must be promoted be- 
fore he reathed that critical birth age. 

It so happened that Mr. Dern came out 
there, the then Secretary of War, and I gave 
him a luncheon and got Marshall there 
early, and Dern there early and introduced 
him to Marshall and told him that this was 
the Colonel Marshall that he had undoubt- 
edly heard a good deal of. And it wasn’t 
but a few days after Dern got back to Wash- 
ington that Marshall was promoted. 

Dr. Forrest C. Pocus. It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position ~which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for, you 
see. Pershing had brought up Marshall’s 
name more than once as an excellent Chief 
of Staff or a very outstanding person. But 
as long as you had a number of people 
of greater seniority and as long as the tend- 
ency was to pick the oldest man in point 
of service who had still 4 years to serve for 
Chief of Staff, it was difficult for even Per- 
shing or men of that type to persuade the 
President to set them aside. For General 
Marshall became Chief of Staff the very 
day Hitler invaded Poland. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Marshall became Chief of 
Staff at the time when it was clear to all 
Americans who were willing to believe the 
ugly facts that a war was on the way, but 
not all were willing. A comment on this 
troubled time from the Speaker of the House, 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Speaker RayBurN> Well, of course, there 
were a lot of people who never were for 
selective service. They didn’t think there 
Was any danger in the world, they said, that 
nobody was going to fight us, and they asked 
who was going to fight us in the world. And 
that was the argument made up and down 
on the floor of the House for hours—a day 
or two—and then we finally came to the vote. 
I tried to convince everybody that the world 
was in turmoil and that there was a world 
war going on, and I have always, since 
World War I, believed that when there is 
a big disturbance in any quarter of the 
world, that that disturbance might spread 
to the remainder of the world, and I thought 
that we should not be at that time taking 
down our Army, which would have been 
done, if we had not renewed the Selective 
Service Act, and we finally convinced enough 
people that we passed the extension by a 
vote of 203 to 202, which I think is a most 
fortunate thing because it was only a few 
months before we were hit at Pearl Harbor 
and that answered the people who said no- 
body is going to fight, nobody is going to 
fight us, we have done nothing to anybody. 

Mr. BrRInKLEy. The new head of the Army 
had to get along with the Army, with Con- 
gress, the Secretary of War, and with the 
President. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recalls how he got 
along with the President. 

Mrs. ROOSEVELT. My husband had the 
greatest respect for General Mérshall. Of 
course his contact with him was in a mili- 
tary position, as head of the Armed Forces, 
and I don’t think—he not only respected his 
military ability, but he respected his judg- 
ment and his integrity in all questions that 
came up. And I remember very weil having 
my husband sometimes after a meeting say 
how extraordinarily patient General Marshall 
was in gathering his information and in fol- 
lowing what was happening and how very 
wise he felt his judgments usually were. 

Gen. W. T. Sexton. He had a great feeling 
of parental responsibility toward his soldiers 
and when the expansion program was going 
on he insisted at all of these camps that 
there be ample chapels built and he organ- 
ized this USO for morale, and his theory was 
that these soldiers should not only have all 
the opportunities to go to religious devo- 
tions but that they should have ample, 
proven, wholesome entertainment, prefer- 
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ably on the camp. The idea was to keep 
them off the streets in these towns that 
fringe the average Army post. 

And he was also very interested in letters 
that he would get from parents and he was 
very insistent that they be answered and be 
investigated, particularly when a complaint 
of any nature came in. I recall this letter 
that came in from a mother who apparently 
heard from her son that the Army food was 
no good, that he was starving to death. He 
called me in and gave me the letter and said 
“I want you to run this down. You get in 
touch with that camp and you find out what 
the unit is and we are going to get that’’—if 
this is true—‘“we are going to get that 
straightened out. 

Well, I did that and what we found out 
was that this soldier who had written the 
letter to his mother had been in the Army 
about 3 months and he had gained 25 
pounds. 3 

Mr. BrRINnKLEy. Another new thing Mar- 
shall had to learn was the difficulty of 
dealing with Russia. 

Here is.Gen. John E. Hull. 

General Hutu. General Marshall felt that 
there was only one leader in Russia who had 
to make the decisions and that was Stalin. 

During the negotiations, General Marshall, 
and the other of our Chiefs of Staff were ne- 
gotiating with a view to trying to reach 
agreement with the Russians which would 
be satisfactory from our standpoint and ac- 
ceptable to them, realizing that in anything 
of this nature there has to be some give and 
take, but we found the Russians a little bit 
difficult to get to agree to some of our 
proposals. 

For instance, we wanted air bases in East- 
ern Siberia from which we could fiy our 
bombers against. Japan. Although agree- 
ing that:it would be a good thing, we never 
were able to get the Russians to come to a 
satisfactory agreement on that problem 
which would permit us to base our bombers 
there. 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. Also there were problems 
of a different’ kind in dealing with allies. 
Britain’s Lord Allen Brook. 

Lord ALLEN Brook. There came occasions 
when a lot of the matters were settled quite 
easily, matters on the agenda, but occasion- 
ally amongst the more difficult ones, we 
argued up to a certain point where it became 
very clear that we were going to have difficul- 
ties in arriving at an agreement. And by 
being able to take our hair down, then, and 
really thresh out the matter, and we knew 
we had to arrive at an agreement, it was no 
good going up and meeting the President 
and the Prime Minister and telling them that 
we failed to agree. We had to arrive at an 
agreement. Well, by a process_then of a 
rather more intimate discussion, and that is 
the time which I think General Marshall 
always shone. He was always perfectly ready 
to discuss, to put all his cards on the table, 
we put our cards on the table and we shuf- 
fled them around until we got some pattern 
out of it. I though always in those discus- 
sions there, how fortunate we were to have a 
man of Marshall’s temperament, integrity, 
and outlook generally, to arrive at these 
decisions and how difficult it might have 
been had we had somebody else in the chair. 
We were bound to have differences and we 
had many differences during the war, but we 
were always able, even after the most heated 
discussions in conference, to walk out arm 
and arm and go to lunch together still ex- 
actly the same friends. 

Mr. BRINKLEY, As Chief of Staff, Marshall's 
behavior was not merely correct but punc- 
tilious. So much so many people thought 
he was cold, but there were exceptions to this 
among those who knew him best. His mili- 
tary secretary, Brig. Gen. Frank McCarthy. 

General McCartHy. Certainly he was a 
great admirer of General Eisenhower, of 
General Bradley, and General Patton. By no 
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mearig to the exclusion of all others. How- 
ever, he found in General Eisenhower the 
one man whom I think he felt from the 
beginning could unite the points of view 
which were not always initially in agree- 
ment, of the allied leaders and allied powers. 

General Bradley, I think he admired for his 
very firm command in high positions. And 
General Patton he considered a very fine 
close-in battlefield commander. He always 
felt the Germans considered General Patton 
perhaps their greatest threat as a single 
individual. 

For some reason General Marshall singled 
General Patton out for a special accOlade that 
I never knew him to give any other senior 
officer of the Army and only a few junior 
Officers. General MacArthur was always 
called MacArthur. The President was always 
called Mr. President. General Eisenhower 
was always called General Eisenhower. Gen- 
eral Bradley was Bradley, but for some reason 
which I never fathomed, General Patton was 
always “Georgie.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Not “Patton,” 
“George,” but “Georgie.” 

A few years after Sam RayBurRN and the 
other leaders of Congress put up on faith 
about $2 million for the secret project, he got 
a report on what happened to the money. 
RAYBURN recalls that day. 

Speaker Raysurn. We got the $800 million 
for him and then about 15 months after 
that they came back and said “Now this is a 
success. It is 9914 percent complete, and 
we'd like for you to go down to Oak Ridge 
and see it.” 

I said, “No; I wouldn’t know anything 
about it. I would see a lot of buildings and 
pots and pans and jars that nobody could 
explain to me, but if you say you got it, it 
is all right.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It worked, and it ended the 
war, and that ended Marshall’s service as 
Chief of Staff. It was time for him to retire 
from the Army, his job done. 

The President who gave him the job had 
not lived to see it finished, and the new 
President was Harry Truman. 

The new President was Harry Truman. 
His opinion was that Marshall was the great- 
est living American. Truman called others in 
high office “Jack,” and “Tom,” and “Bill.” 
Marshall he called General. As RAYBURN 
said it, “I would no more call General Mar- 
shall ‘George,’ than I would call Gen. Robert 
E. Lee ‘Bob.’ ” 7 

That is how they felt -about him, as 
Truman said. 

Mr. Truman. In a@ way unparalleled in 
magnitude and horror, millions of Americans 
gave their country outstanding service. 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
gave it victory. Statesman and soldier, he 
had courage, fortitude, and vision, and best 
of all, a rare self-effacement. He has been 
a tower of strength under two Commanders 
in Chief. His standards of character, con- 
duct and efficiency inspire the entire Army, 
the Nation, and the world. To him, as much 
as to any individual, the United States owes 
its future. He takes his place at the head 
of the great commanders of history. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Biographer William Frye in 
retrospect recalls another of what he regards 
as Marshall's great works. 

Mr. Frre. I think a lot of people have for- 
gotten the directive he issued and too little 
attention has been paid to it incidentally, to 
the postwar planning group of the Army 
Special Staff, in 1944, which told them that 
the postwar Army of the United States 
should be composed of the smallest possible 
professional army augmented by adequate 
citizen reserves, because “the largest pro- 
fessional standing Army has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic 
state.” 

I think that is one of the finest things 
that any American soldier or any other 
soldier has ever said. 


not even 
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Mr. BriInKLeY. Marshall had earned his 
retirement, but he was a long time getting 
it. Gen. Marshall Carter—— 

General Carter. General Marshall had 
served with tremendous capacity as Chief of 
Staff of ‘the United States Army and had 
earned his retirement in 1945. Certainly 
he had nothing else in his mind at that 
time than to enjoy the rest of his life with 
Mrs. Marshall. 

It was not long after, however, that Presi- 
dent Truman telephoned him and asked him 
to go to China as his special representative. 

It never occurred to General Marshall to 
say “No,” or “Why,” or “What's in it for me.” 
It never occurred to General Marshall to 
question the assignment. : 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. Here, for a man whose 
whole life’ was success, here was failure. 
Drab, ugly failure. His job was to arrange 
some kind of agreement between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists. 
Maybe success was impossible for anyone, 
but in any case not even Marshall’s best 
friend, with the kindest intentions and the 
softest language, could cAll it anything but 
a failure. Col. J. Hart Coy. 

Colonel Cory. I do think that I could say 
I detected a decided enthusiasm with which 
he was intent on approaching his new and 
tremendous task. He was anxious to under- 
take it and I believe he had a great deal 
of confidence that he was going to be able 
to bring some sortvof order out of the cha- 
otic conditions. General Marshall always 
felt, and I think most westerners do, too— 
or did, too, that there was a great deal of 
corruption in the Chinese Government. At 
least we westerners referred to it as corrup- 
tion, but in a certain sense this was sort 


‘of a way of life in the Chinese system. 


But this was of such a character as to 
cause disloyalties within the general Chi- 
nese governmental command channels. His 
reaction to the failure was one of deep dis- 
appointment and one in which he felt a 
great agony, I suppose, for the Chinese 
people. 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. During his China mission, 
working for. Marshall at the other end of 
the transpacific cable was Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. ACHESON. He came back from China 
for the second time in January of 1947 and 
at that time it was announced that Secre- 
tary Byrnes had resigned, to retire to private 
life, and General Marshall was going to take 
his place. I remember very well the day on 
which he took the oath of office. 

I had been sitting at my desk for a few 
moments when the door opened a short way 
and General Marshall’s head appeared 
around the corner. He asked me if he could 
interrupt me and came in. He said “Will 
you stay on?” 

I said, “Yes, sir; I shall do whatever I can 
to be of service to you and if you wish me 
to stay on, I will stay oh. Not indefinitely, 
but we.can work that out later.” 

I then said, “What do you expect from me 
here?” 

And he said, “Two things. 
to run this place.” 

I said, “General, it will be the first time 
that anyone has run the State Department 
for 175 years.” 

“Well,” he said, 
that.” 

And indeed he did. I said, “Is that all?” 

He said, “No; not all. I expect from you 
the most unvarnished truth at all times, par- 
ticularly about myself.” 

I said, “General, do you really mean that? 
Sometimes that is rather difficult.” 

And he said, “Don’t worry about my feel- 
ings. I have none, except those which I re- 
serve exclusively for Mrs. Marshall.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. If, as Acheson said, no one 
had run the Department of State in 175 years, 
Marshall gave it a good try, and the people 
in the Department knew they had a Secre- 


I expect you 


“we.will take care of 












tary, as the Army had known tt hed an 


























































officer. I 

Here is how he worked, recalled by Eu 
ley Smith. by Brom. con 

Mr. SmirH. An Assistant Secre’ ate Eur 
received an important message eae pb ap 
abroad and went into Secre us 1 
office, handed him the telegram his T 
time to read it, and then said, ‘ar gees to! 
tary, what should we do?” . M 

General Marshall looked him straight in hap 
the eye and he said, “Never ask me such wor 
question. You tell me what I am 50: stra 
to do. That is what you are paid for, Tam sim) 
paid to decide whether I will do what you tay helf 
me to do, or find someone else to tell me selv: 
otherwise.” ‘ terri 

From that moment on, Assistant Seer. men 
taries and others learned that their task was q 

ani 


to use their best Judgment and make regom.. 
mendations to the Secretary, rather than t Ey 


run with a message to the 5 , Wring tire 
their hands and say, “What do we do now uke 
Law! 


On the peg I think the entire structure @ 
the Department of State was changed ang Ge 


it made it much easier for some in the De. Secr 
partment who wanted to make it a more gp him 
derly place to do business, it made it easier of I 
for them to establish what is now accepted woul 
routinely as staff work. ; 9 
Mr. BRINKLEY. Marshall as Secretary De 
State did one thing that will be a he W 
and remembered by his name as long as 
culti 


American history is written. Paul Hoffman 
tells how this came about. Mr 























































Mr. HorrmMan. You may recall that in the tary 
spring of 1947 there was a meeting of for was | 
eign ministers in Moscow. The General had after 
attended meeting after meeting after mieet- fore 
ing with Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotoy and on hh 
other foreign ministers. He finally eave | 
cluded and came to me and told me the q 
thing of a flash, that if the reconstruction Q 
of Europe was to proceed, it could not pro- eg 
ceed on such a meeting, it would have to Weas 
come from the offering of some rather dr- ~ 
matic program for the reconstruction of Ge 
Europe. So-in a sense it was the Kremlin, —_ 
you see, or at least the meeting in the ed 
Kremlin which gave him this inspiration. os . 

I think our memories are short and we it bec 
may have forgotten the very desperate strait witace 
Europe was in in the spring of 1947. In- “Qu 
dustry was practically at a standstill people 
Transportation was only sporadic and most Sten 
important of all there was great defeatism 
all through Europe. There was a feeling ot © Sate 
“what can we do about it?” 4 back < 

This was a feeling, by the way, that the “Ge 
Kremlin helped promote because they could questi 
see in chaos and in defeatism their oppor | Mr 
tunity to take over and dominate Westem did hi 
Europe, which was_very much, of course § questi 
part of their program. China 

Mr. BrtnkKLEY. Many statements al Ray 
speeches are called historic. Here i 0” day it | 
that was. Marshall's speech at Mr. 
University offering a plan to revive Europ dent E 
from its own wreckage. 7 the li 

General MarsHALL. The truth of the mah Johnsc 
ter is that Europe’s requirements in tt” worst 
next 3 or 4 years for farm food and oll# tary o! 
essential products principally from 4 confide 
ica, are so much greater than her prem was liy 
ability to pay that she must have substal Cross, 
tial additional help or face economic, social word f 
and political deterioration of a very ##* to resi; 
charactér. The remedy seems t0 got Mr 
breaking the vicious circle and restom . him if 
confidence of the people of Europe MS Gene 






economic future of their own COURS, ©” 
of Europe as a whole. Such assi tance I 
am conyinced must not be on @ pleqme” 
basis as various crises develop. Any =" 
ance that this Government may Tei. 
the future should provide a cure fat 
@ paliative. It would be neither #@ 
efficacious for our Government to 
to draw unilaterally a program ¢ 
put Europe on its feet economic 
is the business of the Europeans. 
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- tire to his apple trees. 


om 


Come the civilian Secretary 


itiative, I think, must come from 
alg The role of this country should 
consist of friendly aid in the drafting of a 
European program and later support of such 
so far as it may be practical for 


rogram should be a joint one agreed 
acioy 5 number if not all European nations. 

Mr. Brinker. The Marshall plan. Per- 
naps the only time in the history of the 
world that a nation and a people taxed and 
strapped themselves for years to perform @ 
simple, uncomplicated act of generosity. To 
help other countries unable to help them- 
selves, and to ask in return for this, no 
territory, no concessions, no special treat- 
ment, no favors, nothing. 

This was the United States at its best, 
and the idea was George Marshall’s. 

Even after that he was not allowed to re- 
President Truman 
asked him to take on still another job. Gen, 
Lawton Collins——— 

General Cotuins. After having served as 
Secretary of State, when the President asked 
him to come over and serve as the Secretary 
of Defense, I am sure General Marshall 
would probably have preferred to have re- 
tired for a second or third time and taken 
things easy, but here, great guy that he was, 
he was willing again to assume terrific re- 
sponsibilities in an area of very great diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. BrinKLEY. He agreed to serve as Secre- 
tary of Defense. His prestige at this point 
was enormous, comparable to Wellington’s 
after Waterloo. But when he appeared be- 
fore a Senate ccmmittee at an open hearing 
on his appointment, this prestige did not 
save him from rough questioning. Here are 
the questions and here are his answers: 

“Question. General Marshall, the next 
question I have before me reads as follows: 
Why did you join in the suppression of the 
Wedemeyer report on China? 

“General MarsHALL. I did not join in the 
suppression of the report. I personally sup- 
pressed it. This was a report of a man I had 
sent to find out something for me and not 
for a public speech. It seemed unwise but 
it became, I guess frankly, a political issue, 
almost, at the time. 

“Question. Will you assure the American 
people unequivocably that as Secretary of 
Defense you will not be dominated by, or 
carry out the policies of the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson—who will not turn his 
back on Alger Hiss? 

“General MARSHALL. I will not answer that 
question.” 

Mr, Brinkiey. And he didn’t. Not only 
did his prestige not save him from rough 
questions, it did not prevent his failure in 
China from rising again to haunt him. 

Ray Scherer of NBC News was there the 
day it happened. 

Mr. ScHErer. By September 1950, Prest- 
dent Harry Truman had come to the end of 
the line with Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson. The Korean war was nearing its 
worst stage. Mr. Truman wanted a Secre- 
tary of Defense who could command public 

nce. George Marshall at the time 
was living quietly as president of the Red 
Cross. The same day Louis Johnson got 
word from Mr. Truman that he wanted him 
to resign, the President called: Va. 
got Mr. Marshall on the phone and asked 
him if he would take the job. 
i eaaee! Marshall accepted immediately, 
ondary law-had to be waived to permit 
Marshall, a military man, to be- 


Senate, Senator 


it oun, E. JENNER, of Indiana, rose from 


l-hour speech. It was one of the most 


speeches 
to Paimid stony silence, June went back 
Harbor, reviewed the whole war, 


got the floor and launched into a .be 
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mentioned every major: decision General 
Marshall was involved in, called Marshall 
“the living symbol of the swindle in which 
we are caught.” Said “the appointment of 
General Marshall at this particular juncture 
in our destiny is a last desperate attempt 
of this administration to swallow up the 
treachery of the past in a new treachery 
they are planning for the future.” 

JENNER said, “General Marshall is not only 
willing, he is eager to play the role of a front- 
man for traitors.” Then JENNER thundered 
off the charge which shocked the Senate. He 
said, “the truth is, this is no new role for 
him, for Gen. George Marshall is a living 
lie.” 

As soon as JENNER had finished, Scott 
Lucas, Senator from Illinois, Democratic 
leader—his face white with anger—said he 
considered it “the most venomous, the most 
diabolical, the most reprehensible, the most 
unfortunate and irresponsible speech I have 
ever heard made on the floor of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives.” 

Moments later the Senate voted on 
whether to waive the law. The vote was 47 
to 21 for General Marshall. 

Mr. BrinKLeEy. The first reporter to call 
Marshall after this got him on the phone 
at home and said “General, I am’ sorry to 
tell you this, but Senator Jenner of Indiana, 
in a speech in the Senate, has called you a 
frontman for traitors.” 

Marshall said, “What did you say that 
name was?” . 

The reporter said, “Senator JENNER, of 
Indiana.” 

Marshall answered, “I don’t believe I know 
him.” 

That is all he said then, or ever said. Later 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, joined in 
this attack. By now President Eisenhower 
was in office and at a news conference he 
was asked what he thought of the attack 
and he answered: 

President EISENHOWER. I happen to be one 
of those Army Officers that did not meet 
General Marshall except in the most cautious 
way until the war started. But I would 
like to say, and I have been saying this 
ever since I first knew him well, that he, 
to me, has typified all that we look for in 
what we call an American patriot. I saw 
many things he did that proved to me at 
least his selflessness. I am certain he did not 
want to sit in Washington and be Chief of 
Staff. I am sure he wanted a field command. 
But he wouldn't even let his Chief know 
what he wanted because he said “I am here 
to serve and not to satisfy personal ambi- 
tions.” 

I think it is a sorry reward, at the end 
of that long term, to say that he is not a 
loyal, fine American, and that he served 


only in order to advance his own personal . 


ambitions. I can’t imagine anyone that I 
have known in my career of whom this is 
less so than it is in his case. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. While Marshall was Secre- 
tary of Defense, Dean Acheson was Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. ACHESON. As a colleague, the general 
could not have been more perfect. He gave 
the most complete coopération to the De- 
partment of State. He had his punctilious 
regard for rank which led him to insist al- 
ways that as the senior Cabinet officer, I 
should precede him at all times, I should 
speak first on any matter, and I should be 
treated by him as though our actual posi- 
tions were quite reverse, as though my pres- 
tige were as great as his. / 

In these years, the relations between the 
two branches of the Government dealing 
with foreign affairs, the military branch and 
the diplomatic branch, were as they should 


Mr. Lovett, General Marshall, and I were 
so close to one another that all barriers be- 
tween the departments were broken down, 
and our more junior colleagues, both in the 
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State Department and in the Defense De- 
partment, worked together in complete co- 
operation. 

It would have been impossible’ to have 
carried on the development of NATO, the 
conduct of the Korean war, the rearmament 
of the United States, as it was done, without 
this very close arrangement. 

Mr. BrRINKLEY. Another recollection from 
the Defense Department with Marshall as 
Secretary, from Anna Rosenberg. 

Mrs. ROSENBERG. I saw him as a strict 
military man, with men in the service. 
And then I saw him—oh, take for instance 
with myself, who came into the Defense De- 
partment pretty green. I was very much on 
the spot because, as you fecall, no wom- 
an. had ever served in that capacity be- 
fore. ; 

I went through a very difficult time when 
I was being confirmed—charges against me— 
and the general felt it very strongly be- 
cause he told me when I came to the De- 
fense Department that the people who are 
against him are going to take it out on 
me. 

The day the Senate was voting, we were 
all rather tense, though we knew which 
way it would go. He.kept on coming in and 
out of my office—“Have you heard yet? 
Have you heard Yet?” 

I told him I-hadn’t. He said, “The second 
you hear, come in. I am going to have 
a meeting of the Joint Chiefs, and we have 
to go over to the White House; but I do 
want to hear the moment you hear; and, if 
you don’t hear it before, call me at the 
White House.” 

So'they telephoned me the very good news 
and I flew into the general’s office, and all 
the Joint Chiefs. were standing there with 
white gloves on, ready to leave for the White 
House and the President, and General Mar- 
shall, all in hat and coat, and I flew in and 
I said “General,” and I told him what it was. 

And he came over and put his arms around 
me and kissed me and said, “Anna, that’s 
fine,” and he was quite choked up, and the 
others sort of embarrassed, came over to con- 
gratulate me. 

And I think he felt it was a little too 
sentimental, though he started it, and sud- 
denly he looked at me and said, “Now get out 
of here and get a facial; you look like hell.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Less than a year after he 
gave these instructions to Anna Rosenberg, 
Marshall and the Truman administration 
retired together, he to Leesburg, Va., named, 
incidentally, for another general whom Mar- 
shall believes to have been among the great- 
est we have had. 

He has remained there quietly, obscurely, 
and peacefully in a retirement he earned a 
long time before he got it. 

Again, how and why did we get a man 
like this at a time when we needed him so 
much, at a time when the mission came and 
called for a man prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways to carry it out? We have heard 
how we got him. No one can tell us why. 

A final word from the man who was his 
superior during the war, Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson. One day he told Marshall 
what he thought of him. That scene, re- 
called by Robert I. Lovett. 

Mr. Lovett. One of the most moving occa- 
sions that I recall involved both of these fine 
men, General Marshall and Secretary Stim- 
son. It took place after V-J Day, after the 
war was over, when the wonderful old Secre- 
tary of War, then well over 70, in his_very 
large room in the Pentagon, sent for all of 
the leaders of the miiltary services then 
available in Washington. 

Before this distinguished group which had 
gathered in a semicircle facing the Secre- 
tary’s desk, Colonel Stimson stood up, asked 
General Marshall to join him, and facing 
this crowded semicircle, he said to his audi- 
ence these words, which were immediately 
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set down by one of his young assistants 
afterward: 

“I want to acknowledge my great personal 
debt to you, sir, in common with the whole 
country. No one who is thinking of himself 
can rise to true heights. You have never 
thought of yourself. Seldom can a man put 
aside such a thing as being the commanding 
general of the greatest field army in our his- 
tory. This decision was made by you for 
wholly unselfish reasons. But you have 
made your position as Chief of Staff a greater 
one. I have never seen a task of such mag- 
nitude performed by a man. It is rarely in 
life you make new friends. At my age it is 
a slow process. But there is no one for 
whom I have such deep respect, and I think 
greater affection. 

“I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldier 
I have ever known.” 

The ANNOUNCER. General George C. Mar- 
shall, Architect of Victory. Another in the 
NBC award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound. Your narrator was David Brinkley. 





Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following program 
of Pittsburgh’s 200th anniversary cele- 
bration: 

Ir’s EVERYBODY’s BICENTENNIAL—HERE’s How 
You Can HELP To MAKE PITTSBURGH’S 
200TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION WoRTHY 
OF THE REGION THAT Is AMERICAS GATE- 
WAY TO THE FUTURE 


YES, IT’S EVERYBODY'S BICENTENNIAL 


You are a part of it. So is every other 
man, woman, and child who lives, works, or 
does business in the Pittsburgh region. As 
@ celebration it will trace the growth of a 
world-famed and historically significant 
area during 200 eventful years with em- 
phasis on the phenomenal progress of the 
past 12 years. 

It is not planned as a sentimental journey 
into the past. Rather, its program will ex- 
press our civic pride and confidence in the 
community’s future through events of in- 


terest and entertainment to those who live , 


here and for many thousands of visitors. 


Officially the bicentennial year starting 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27, 1958, cele- 
brates the beginning of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. This was the date on which Gen. 
John Forbes, who had taken a smoldering 
Fort Duquesne from the French 2 days be- 
fore, wrote his famous letter to William Pitt 
announcing that he had ‘renamed the 
strategic location Fort Pitt. 


FROM FORBES TO FISSION 


From the events which established control 
by the English-speaking peoples to the 
events of the bicentennial year which will 
be lighted by atomic power, the history of 
the world has been pivoted again and again 
on the destinies of Pittsburgh, its political 
fortunes and its productive capacity. In 
these happenings, their causes and effects, 
together with the names of the men and 
women who brought them about, we com- 
memorate the rugged integrity and pioneer- 
ing spirit of our area. Today, this same de- 
termination which civilized a frontier has 
become world-renowned as the Pittsburgh 
attitude, ? 
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POINT PROMENADE 


In this brochure you will find a schedule 
of the highlights of the year’s celebration 
which will take place at many locations 
throughout Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County and with some regional events be- 
yond the county limits. 

Focal point of the bicentennial will be in 
Point State Park at the tip of the Golden 
Triangle in Pittsburgh. Opening May 16th 
with the Armed Forces Day Parade, a 4- 
month festival will welcome visitors amid 
colorful gardens, lights, music, flags of our 
early history, displays, and events on the 
rivers and the land. This Gateway to the 
West of our early history will become the 
scene of the proposed Gateway Festival as 
imaginatively. envisioned by artist Nat 
Youngblood on our back Cover. 

Once again, from May 16 through Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, the people of the Pittsburgh 
region will make history through united 
action and with boundless ~ hospitality. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, ' 

1958-59 


November 27, 1958, 9 a. m.: Ringing of 
church bells will begin the year-long cele- 
bration; Thanksgiving Day religious serv- 
ices; 10 a. m., 200th anniversary ‘ceremonies 
at Block House of Fort Pitt; Highland Pipers; 
1:30 p. m., Pitt-Penn State Bicentennial 
Football Game, Pitt Stadium; bicentennial 
film premiere. 

November 29: Carnegie Museum special 
exhibits, Civic Center. 

December 5: Opening of Bicentennial In- 
ternational Art Exhibition (through Febru- 
ary 1959). 

December 6: Bicentennial ball, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, with expected attendance 
of the President of the United States, Am- 
bassadors of Canada, Great Britain, and 
France, and National and State Officials. 

December 7-14: Pageant “ Christmas 
Around the World,” Carnegie Music Hall. 

December 11-12: Steel Bowl basketball, 
Pitt Field House. 

December 13: Pittsburgh Steelers bicen- 
tennial football game, Pitt Stadium. 

January 1, 1959: International Bitenten- 
nial Art Exhibition (through January). 

January 24: Robert Burns bicentennial 
dinner, Penn-Sheraton Hotel. 

National Open Squash Tournament, Pitts- 
burgh Golf Club (date to be announced). 

February 1, 1959: International Bicenten- 
nial Art Exhibition (through February 8, 
1959); Western Pennsylvania Scholastic Art 
Exhibit (through March). 

January 15: Tri-State Golden Gloves, Pitt 
Field House (tentative date). 

January 22: Mass naturalization cere- 
monies, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall 
or Syria Mosque. 

March 1, 1959: Western Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Art Exhibit (through March), 
Kaufmann’s Auditorium. 

March 7-8: Eastern collegiate gymnastic 
championships, Pitt Field House. 

March 11-13: Regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association. 

March 14: Pennsylvania Catholic High 
School. basketball championships. 

March 22: Phipps Conservatory begins 
“City of Flowers” bicentennial observance. 

March 26: State basketball championships. 

World Affairs Forum for Youth, University 
of Pittsburgh (date to be announced). 

April 12, 1959: Tamburitzans of Duquesne 
University, festival, Syria Mosque. 

April 13: School Science Fair (through 
May 8, 1959), Buhl Planetarium. 

April 18: Scots Ceilidh. 

One-day science meeting, What Science 
Holds for the Future, Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
(date to be announced). 

Western Pennsylvania branch of Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Junior Historians (date 
to be announced). 
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May 1, 1959: School Science Fair (through 
May 8), Buhl Planetarium. 
May 2: Institute on Better Family be 
Through Home Economics Education sm 
May 2 or 9: Festival of bands, Pi Stadium, 

May 8: Junior high schools’ decathlon 

May 10 or 17: Schools choral festival, Pitt 
Stadium. 

May 12: Joint convocation, all Pj 
colleges and universities. 

May 14: Major Tactical Air Force ma. 
neuver, ~ : 

May 16: Armed Forces Day parade 
Golden Triangle; Physical Pibnead for Youn ‘4 
Allegheny County Fairgrounds in South 
Park; Gateway Festival opens in Point State 
Park. 

May 18: Duquesne University’s Folk Fe. 
tival, Syria Mosque. 

Ford Industrial Arts Fair—Kaufmann’s 
Auditorium (date to be announced), — 

School Safety Patrol Picnic—Kennywood 
Park (date to be announced), 

June 5, 1959: Daughters of the American 
Revolution awards; Stephen Foster memo. 
rial. 

June 6: Inter-Club Golf Day (tentative 
date). . 

June 7, 14, 21, 28: Sunday vespers tn Point 
Amphitheater (June through August), 

June 14: Bicentennial Parade in Golden 
Triangle; Sons of the American Revolution 
awards, Block House and Point Park. 

June 20: National .Women’s Open Golf 
Championships, Churchill Valley (tentative 
date). 

Bicentennial exhibits at Greater Pitts. 
burgh Airport (date to be announced), 

National Student Council Meeting— 
Schenley High School (date to be an — 
nounced). “ 

July 1, 1959: Bicentennial musical drama 
at amphitheater in Point State Park 
(through August). 

July 4: Water events on rivers of Pitts- 
burgh. 

July 5, 12, 19, 26: Sunday vespers in Point 
Amphitheater (through August). 

July 7: All-star_ baseball, Forbes Field 
(tentative date). 

July 25: Western Open Golf Champion- 
ship, Pittsburgh Field Club (tentative date), 

Military displays (date to be announced), 

August 1, 1959: Bicentennial drama (con- 
tinues) at amphitheater in Point State Park 
(through August). 

August 2, 9, 16, 23, 30: Sunday vespers in 
Point Amphitheater. 

August 14-15; Prep World Series, West 
Field, Munhall. : 

August 22: National Public Park Tennis, 
Frick Park. 

Military displays (date to be announced). 

September 11-12, 1959: Tri-State Pipe 
Band. 

First or second week: School Safety Patra — 
captain’s training. 

Camp, Pittsburgh YMCA in Zelienople; be § 
centennial events. j 

September 3-7: Bicentennial county fairs 
South Park. 

October 1959: Pennsylvania State Indus 
trial Arts Convention (date to be a 
nounced). 

Safety Patrol Sponsors’ Workshop, Penn 
Sheraton Hotel (date to be announced). ~ 

November 7, 1959: WPIAL high 
ball championships, Pitt Stadium, — | 

November 27; St. Andrew's Day ‘Tartan 
Ball. Y A 

December 6-13, 1959: Pageant, “Christm” 
Around the World,” Carnegie Music Hal. 

Opening bicentennial hockey game (alt 
to be announced). Sc 

Christmas basketball tournament (date 
be announced). pee 


A OTHER IN 1959 Be 
Aviation: H of aviation. oe 
Education: Conferences, conventions * 

publications, 5 
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1958 

: jonal meeting, American Bar As- 
tion: symposium re newspapers, radio, 
trials; symposium re administration of 
criminal justice; Judicial Conference of 
“Third Federal Judicial Circuit. 

History: Meeting of American Association 
of Museums (spring); highlights of Pitts- 
purgh’s history to renaissance; museum ex- 
hibits; exhibit of history. 

Religion: Interfaith conference (interra- 
cial problems), TV and radio; special listings. 
of churches and synagogues more than 100 
years old; essay contests for students; Sym- 
polic Light at High Point. 

Music: Jazz festival (winter); Stephen 
Foster Song Festival (summer); memorial 
recording; composition contest for bicenten- 
nial march; concert artists, South American 
tour (summer); Mendelssohn Choir, ex- 
change performances with foreign choirs. 

Science: Meetings of national scientific so- 
cieties; educational TV programs. 

Guwe To Your BICENTENNIAL PARTICIPATION 


For information telephone, visit, or write 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association, 1776 
Building No. 1, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa., EXpress 1-3230 or 1-3231. Please note 
list of chairmen of bicentennial events at 
left. You may wish to address the chairman 
of a special phase of the celebration in which 
you are interested. 

Special events: To get help in planning or 
to report the details of a proposed activity 
for the bicentennial, write as above, address- 
ing Special Events. 

Displays: in Gateway Festival. For full in- 
formation contact bicentennial office. 

Decorations: Approved designs and recom- 


-mended decorators through bicentennial of- 


fice. 

Parade entries: Made through bicentennial 
Office. Floats must meet adopted standards 
for participation in bicentennial parade. 

Merchandise: The bicentennial seal is pro- 
tected by copyright and trademark registra- 
tion. For use on souvenirs, products, or pack- 
aging contact the bicentennial office. In all 
noncommercial areas the use of the seal is 
welcoméd to help spread the Pittsburgh story 
in the bicentennial year. z 





Address by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at the 
12th Annual Convention of the 30th 
Infantry Division Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 11, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


; OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to introduce into 
the Recorp a recent speech delivered 
by the Secretary of the Army, the Hon- 
orable Wilber M. Brucker. This ad- 

Ss Was made before the 12th annual 
convention of the 30th Infantry Divi- 
sion held in Washington, D. C., for the 
a time since the conclusion of World 

ar II. Secretary Brucker pays fitting 
tribute to this magnificent division 
which, more than any other American 
re was responsible for the liberation 
— I was pleased to see that 
ye remains justly proud of the 
Hickory” Division, whose succes- 

Sor of today, the 30th Armored Division, 
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is the State Guard of.Tennessee. ‘The 

Army’s continuing appreciation of the 

work of this great division was beauti- 

fully expressed in the presence and 
words of the Secretary of the Army. 

I am constrained to insert this entire 
statement in the Recorp because it is 
more than a tribute to an historical 
fact, but is rather a very forthright and 
encouraging statement on the prepared- 
ness and capability of the modern 
American Army. 

Secretary Brucker has demonstrated 
an uncanny insight into the problems 
and needs of a nuclear Army and has 
been one of the truly great champions 
of the Army’s welfare and a guardian 
of its traditions and historic roles. 

I wish to commend Secretary Brucker 
for his dedicated service to the Army 
dating from the days when he was a 
decorated infantry officer with the 
Rainbow Division in World War I, to 
his present position. He is a man pos- 
sessed not only of foresight, but of gen- 
uine heartfelt -devotion to a strong and 
effective Army. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILBER M. 
BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 12TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 30TH INFANTRY DI- 
VISION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JULY.11, 1958. 


It is an inspiration to be with you as you 
assemble for the reunion of the famous 30th 
“Old Hickory” Division. As a former in- 
fantryman with the 42d “Rainbow” Divi- 
sion throughout the First World War, I fully 
appreciate the value of the comradeship 
which stems from sharing the dangers and 
hardships of ground combat. There are no 
human experiences that create the same 
bond beween men. 

You. have every right to be proud of the 
distinguished fighting record” of the “Old 
Hickory” Division in two great world wars. 
The Nation wil! never forget the notable 
achievements of the 30th Division in World 
War I, when it played a strong part in crack- 
ing the vaunted Hindenburg line. Then in 
World War II, the 30th earned enduring 
honor in a long series of hard-fought battles 
on the soil of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. From the Vire et Taute Canal and 
St. Lo, where it spearheaded the historic 
breakthrough, to the Mortain Counterattack 
(a splendid account of which) appears in the 
July issue of Army Magazine), and the re- 
duction of Magdeburg, in the closing hours of 
the war, it once again splendidly epitomized 
the superb valor and relentless combat drive 
which have ever been the glory of the United 
States Army. - 

I know that all of you share with me an 
abiding interest in the welfare of our coun- 
try. ‘You all know that the Communist con- 
spiracy has by no means slackened its attack 
upon the Free World, nor abandoned its 
ambition, to conquer all mankind. Take the 
most recent Communist atrocity in Hungary, 
for example, the shocking execution, the 
brutal murder, of Imre Nagy and other 
Hungarian patriot leaders involved in the 
ill-starred revolution of October 1956, again 
underscores in blood the elemental bar- 
barism of the Soviet Communist character, 
and brings into new and sharper focus our 
clear and present danger. 

At this point let me say that the United 
States Army is indeed proud of the exemplary 
standard of conduct maintained by the 8 
members of this service presently being held 
in East Germany. It is obvious to all of us 
that each of these men is quite familiar with 
the Armed Forces code of conduct. They 
have and continue to exert that admirable 
degree of courage and self-discipline which 
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befits a member of the American Armed 
Forces. I am sure their families share our 
pride in these young Americans. 

It would appear from the results of the 
July 2 press conference, held at Dresden, in 
East Germany, that these 9 men—2 crew 
members and 7 passengers of the United 
States Army helicopter which inadvertently 
crossed the border in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many On June 7—are regarded as political 
hostages. This line of reasoning is incom- 
patible with existing international agree- 
ments applicable to the area. 

For well.over a month the Soviet authori- 
ties have refused to recognize the responsi- 
bilities they assumed under the Huebner- 
Malinin agreement of April 5, 1947. This 
agreement insured the Soviet and United 
States military missions the right to protect 
the interests of their respective nationals in 
the zones of Germany. The East German 
authorities have also blocked all attempts to 
arrange for the release of these nine Ameri- 
cans on the grounds that the East German 
Communist regime constitutes a sovereign 
government and is not party to the Huebner- 
Malinin agreement. 

The direct participation by Soviet authori- 
ties was revealed by Maj. George E. Kemper 
in response to questions by the American 
press. The attempt by East Germany to as- 
sume jurisdiction over the American nation- 
als was made quite clear during the press 
conference by the men being held. The rec- 
ord of this conference makes it quite appar- 
ent that the ultimate responsibility for the 
release of these Americans, rests in Soviet 
hands. The American people can rest as- 
sured that the United States Government 
is continuing its efforts and hopes to have 
the men free soon. 

We have every reason to know what we can 
expect if we let down our guard for even a 
moment. For this reason it behooves all of 
us, and especially the members of organiza- 
tions like this, to keep America aware of the 
continuing need to be strong. 

Your experience in ground combat gives 
you a unique understanding of the indis- 
pensable and timeless role of the ground sol- 
dier. You have met the enemy face to face. 
You have seen it borne out time and time 
again when the chips were down in actual 
combat that man is the only ultimate weap- 
on. You who have fought in the front lines 
have good reason to know that no*“final deci- 
sion can be obtained by remote control. 
Ultimate victory is dependent upon the cour- 
age, devotion, and capability of the trained 
soldier who achieves superiority on the 
ground. 

As the ranks of those who have learned 
this lesson through bitter experience thin 
out, the theory that machines can be sub- 
stituted for men is apt to be accepted by 
those who lack your-background. That tend- 
ency can be observed today, and would be 
dangerous to our_ national security if it were 
not for the clear thinking of seasoned vet- 
erans like yourself. More than ever before, 
it is the obligation of those who know the 
truth to make the truth known. 

Because of the growth of atomic stock- 
piles, general nuclear war, fought to its in- 
evitable conclusion; could, I believe, result 
in nothing short of disaster for all partici- 
pants. In the present situation, with an 
abundance of mighty retaliatory weapons on 
both sides of the line, it is illogical to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Communists would irra- 
tionally abandon all hope of profit, and invite 
the almost certain destruction of their own 
country, by intentionally launching a sui- 
cidal nuclear conflict. Therefore, we must 
regard limited aggression, with a succession 
of limited, attainable objectives, as the more 
likely form in which the Soviets might some 
day employ their military power to carry for- 

ward their ruthless program of conquest. 

Local wars, fomented civil strife, military 
intimidation, and similar forms of limited 
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operations, coupled with vigorous efforts 
along every line to divide, confuse, and 
weaken the free world, are all down in the 
Soviet book as very practical methods by 
which they might achieve their ultimate 
purpose without ever challenging our nu- 
clear retaliatory power. The Soviets have 
been employing this strategy for well over 
a decade, during which they and their allies 
engaged in eight local wars and military 
actions for Communist aggrandizement. 
These ranged in size and scope from the 
Korean war to guerrilla conflicts such as that 
waged in Greece. 

It is imperative that we be prepared for 
every eventuality—for a “big” war or a local 
war, for an atomic war, or one in which 
atomic weapons, are not used, for a war 
fought by Soviet troops against the main 
bastions of freedom, or a war fought by pup- 
pet “volunteers” in an effort to nibble away 
the fringes of the free world. It does us 
little good in the long run to be able to deter 
an enemy from one kind of aggressive action, 
if we leave him free to pursue with com- 
parative impunity anoth€ér course by which 
he might attain the same result. We must 
not forget that if we were unprepared for 
limited war, we would be helpless to deal 
with any attempt at piecemeal conquest ex- 
cept by precipitating the suicidal nuclear 
holocaust we are striving by every means to 
prevent. 

It is the combined strength and versatil- 
ity of our Armed Forces, our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, integrated in a 
great defense team forming the keystone of 
a worldwide system of collective defense 
linking the United States and 45 other na- 
tions, which deters the Soviets from unleash- 
ing their military might in an effort to 
achieve their goal of world domination. 

Soviet leaders have attempted to use the 
threat of nuclear violence against many na- 
tions allied with us in collective defense in 
a determined effort to precipitate a flight 
into frightened neutralism which would very 
seriously impair the collective ability of the 
free world to resist Communist aggression. 
They are attempting in particular to “soften 
up” and destroy the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization because they know that they 
cannot seize and profitably exploit the rich 
prize of Western Europe—stepping stone to 
the conquest of America—as long as the 
nations of the Atlantic Community maintain 
their interlocking military strength and 
their moral cohesion. 

Nearly half of the United States Army is 
deployed overseas at this moment, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
partners in the defense of freedom. The 
presence of our soldiers stimulates the 
morale and stiffens the resistance of our al- 
lies. It constantly reminds them—not in 
mere words but in the solid substance of 
American men and American armaments 
right there with them—that we are in this 
crusade for peace together, and that we in- 
tend to see it through together. It also has 
@ very discouraging effect upon any plans 
the Communists might have to extend by 
force the bounds of their “empire of fear.” 
It is noteworthy that they have so far at- 
tempted armed encroachment only where re- 
sistance was feeble or nonexistent. Defensive 
strength, coupled with determination, has 
effectively dampened Soviet enthusiasm for 
military excursions. No Soviet aggression 
has yet been launched within range of Amer- 
ican guns. 

Advanced weapons systems, strategic mis- 
siles, and bombers—although absolutely es- 
sential to the effectiveness of our combined 
forces, and thus to the deterrence of aggres- 
sion—will never be able to win any war 
alone. No final decision can be obtained 
by remote control. The control of the land, 
which is the ultimate obje€tive of every 
military operation, can finally be achieved 
only on the ground. Ever since the first 
crude machines of war were contrived to 
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extend the capabilities of men, all down 
through the years to the age of nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles, there have al- 
ways been those who have needed to be 
shown again and again that it is the fighting 
man on the ground who is the fundamental 
element of warfare—the only “ultimate 
weapon.” In this nuclear era, strong and 
effective Army forces, able to cope with any 
aggressor, any time, any place, and on any 
terms, as part of a unified land, sea, and air 
command, are more essential than ever be- 
fore to our national security and the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world. 

The United States Army of today is char- 
acterized by balance and versatility. It is 
built to fit the pattern of the space-atomic 
age. It is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the entire spectrum of war from 
an all-out nuclear conflict throughout the 
whole wide range of lesser enemy operations, 
which are possible, and which would pose a 
grave and direct threat, not only to the 
security of the United States but to the very 
existence of civilization as we know it today. 
Our Army has a one-two punch—the 
ability to fight effectively with either atomic 
or nonatomic weapons—which is the key 
factor of our national power to apply mili- 
tary pressure with precise discrimination in 
order to deter aggression on the spot, any- 
where in the world. Moreover, in any kind 
of war which might be thrust upon us— 
large or small—that one-two punch would 
be indispensable to ultimate victory. 

The ability to make prompt and decisive 
response to any situation is essential to the 
prevention of war or the winning of a vic- 
tory in this modern age in the event that 
war was ever, thrust upon the United States. 
The United States Army's Strategic Army 
Corps—consisting of 2 airborne and 2 in- 
fantry divisions, armed with atomic weap- 
ons aS may be appropriate to any situation 
which might arise—is ready to move by 
intercontinental airlift at a moment's notice. 
“STRAC” it is called—S-T-R-A-C—and its 
slogan is based on those letters: “Skilled, 
Tough, Ready Around the Clock.” The 
capability of STRAC as a ready force was 
dramatically demonstrated a few weeks ago 
when 2 companies of the 10lst Airborne 
Division stationed at Fort Campbell, Ky., 
one of its component organizations, with no 
prior warning were alerted for-transoceanic 
air movement at 3:55°’one afternoon. At 
8:35 a. m. the following morning—only 16 
hours and 40 minutes later—the 2 com- 
panies, comprising about 500 men, together 
with all their necessary vehicles, weapons, 
ammunition, and rations, had been set 
down—“ready to go’—1,740 miles _distant 
from Fort Campbell. That is our modern 
Army in action. 

The Army has kept fully abreast of all the 
tremendous advances of science and tech- 
nology, and is putting them to practical use 
in every field to enhance its power and 
flexibility. Its years of experience in rock- 
etry are paying handsome dividends in the 
development of guided missiles and rockets 
for military purposes, and in helping 
America to push back the frontiers of space. 
Including its mighty weapons for our air 
defense, the Army’s\ arsenal contains more 
than 10 types of missiles and rockets pre- 
cisely adapted to the accomplishment of its 
varied tasks. Tactical surface-to-surface 
missiles range in size from the mighty Red- 
stone, which can.deliver a nuclear warhead 
more than 200 miles to the relatively tiny 
Dart, which is capable of destroying the 
heaviest tank. 

An outstanding example of the achieve- 
ment of the Army’s excellent military- 
civilian team of missile scientists, engineers, 


and technologists is the great 1,500-mile in-. 


termediate range ballistic missile, Jupiter— 
which is now in production and will soon 
take its place in the line of America’s de- 
fense. It was an Army Jupiter-—C missile— 
so-called because similar vehicles were used 


to test components of the Jupiter durin. 
course of its development at the . 
listic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
which lifted the United States into the 
age on January 31 of this year when jt 1 
hurled Explorer I, America’s first earth satel. 
lite, into orbit. Less than 2 months later, 
the Army orbited another satelli 
IlI—which provided immensely valuable in. 
formation on flight conditions from 1 
Miles in space, down to the outer ted 
the earth's atmosphere. Explorer Ty Was 
uniquely important as an instrument for the 
advancement of our scientific knowledge 
and contributed immeasurably to our jy. 
tion's. participation in the Internation, 
Geophysical Year. 

On May 22 of this year, a letter 
to me by the director of the Missile 
Laboratory at Cape Canaveral, Pla.,. Was de. 
livered to me in the Pentagon. It was, 
very unusual and significant letter becaus 
it had been carried in the tactical warhesg — 
of an Army Jupiter missile over 1,000 mile 
through space, and dramatically demop. 
strated the Army’s completely successfy 
solution of the problem of protecting a mix 
sile nose cone and its contents against the 
intense heat generated when it reenters the — 
earth’s atmosphere at supersonic speed. The 
solution of that problem was basic to th 
development of a successful Intermediaty 
Range Ballistic Missile. That letter is ey. 
dence of a first for America which we hay 
every reason to believe has not yet bee 
matched by any other nation. 

All-in-all—counting our experience with 
the Jupiter-A, the modified Redstone which 
preceded Jupiter-C as a test vehicle; the 
Jupiter-C, and the Jupiter itself—the Army 
has attempted 39 launchings of the big 
missiles in its Jupiter program. Thirty 
were successful—completely successful— 
shots. They accomplished __ everything 
planned. Seven were partially successful— 
they all had successful launchings, but 
then, for various reasons, did not entirely 
meet the scientific requirements which had 
been set up. Only two—both early test | 
vehicles—did not score at all. Americans 
have every right to be tremendously prow 
of this splendid record. It is a solid and © 
convincing answer to vicious propaganda by 
which the Communists have sought to prove 
that America is no match for the Soviet 
Union in scientific achievement, and thi 
therefore Soviet ascendancy is inevitable. 
It has demonstrated to any doubters there 
may be that our great Nation is not 4 land 
of boasting, but, rather, a country which hes 
the know-how to get things done, and the 
will to carry them through. 

We realize that our security is not tot 
found in armaments alone, but rather i” 
the willingness of all of our people to saci 
fice to a common cause—in the toughness — 
our moral fiber and the steel-hardness of 
our spirit—in the quality of our self-disc 
pline—in our readiness to shoulder respol> — 
sibility manfully, and to put our hands # 
the plow with no thought of turning back 

If we are to defend our freedom succes — 
fully we must continue to pay whaterd 
price in sacrifice and service is necessary 
maintain military forces which compel tt ” 
respect of any would-be aggressor. It bs 
been well said that if a nation values aay 
thing more than freedom, it will lose 1 
freedom; and if it is comfort or money which 
it yalues more, it will lose that, 100 — 

We must remember, however, that . 
strength is not an end in itself. The® 
powerful armaments will not PD = 
substance of true peace—all they cam et 
do is to provide us with the priceless opp 
tunity to work for . Our 
constitute the stout shield behind 
must put forth every effort to 
‘world conditions enabling men and 
to work out their human destiny Wi 
resort to strife and violence. Unless We 
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accomplish this great purpose, we 
an the tragic prospect of living from 
nour to hour under the shadow of war until 
our world, divided against itself, collapses in 


chaos. , 

is America’s mightiest weapon 
~ oe Soviet Union maintains its 
easy « over the minds and bodies of mil- 
lions of Russians and satellite peoples only 
pecause it has the power to withhold from 
them the truth—the truth about America in 
cular—and to obseure the principles 
and values which are the foundations of 
the American way of life and the hope of 
nd. 
PEE tore than-12 long years, the Soviets 
have maintained the Iron Curtain, a barrier 
as real and solid as if it were made of bricks 
and mortar. Why do the leaders of the 
Communist conspiracy compel their people 
to depend upon a servile and controlled 
filled with vicious and ugly distor- 
tions of fact? Why do they jam the radio 
proadcasts of “The Voice of America” and 

other free world transmitters? 

They are taking no chances that the rank 
and file of their people might come into con- 
tact with the truth, because they know full 
well that the truth will make men free and 
rob the Communist conspiracy of all hope 
for world domination. Before there can 
be any real peace in the world, the Iron Cur- 
tain must go. The Iron Curtain must be 
preached by radio, by the printed word, by 
expanded cultural exchange, by every meth- 
od free men can devise to let the Russian 
people know the facts their leaders have so 
long and carefully kept from them. Only 
the light of truth can dispel the fears which 
make abject slaves of so Many millions in 
the world today. 

If even a tiny ray of the light of truth 
were allowed to penertate behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Soviet perpetrated myth that 
Americans are ‘aggressive, war-mongering 
imperialists’ who advocate preventive war 
for their own gain would be shown up for 
the self-serving propaganda it is. If all the 
Russian people were allowed to read the rec- 
ord as it stands, how great a difference it 
might make. . 

They would recognize that our constitu- 
tional form of government, with its built-in 
guaranties against the sudden initiation of 
war, our long history of moral idealism, and 
the ingrained habits of thought which un- 
derlie the American character furnish com- 
pelling evidence that we could -never resort 
to aggression—that we stand resolutely for 
peace and the peaceful triumph of the high- 
est principles of our enlightened civilization. 
They would know that when the United 
States possessed an absolute monopoly in the 
field of atomic weapons we did not attempt 
to use them to advance any national am- 
bition—that, on the contrary, we proclaimed 
our willingness to forego our monopoly in 
the interests of world peace and stability. 

It is not enough for us to affirm our belief 
in liberty, justice, decency, and the dignity 
of man, we must leave nothing undone to 
make suré that the true image of America is 
clearly visible to all the peoples of the world. 
Consider the manner in which we have put 
our principles into practice in our interna- 
tional relationships: 
an the conclusion-ef World War I and 
: aoe II, both of which were thrust 

» We strove to rehabilitate our con- 
teh adversaries as rapidly as possible, and 
help them reassert their sovereignty with- 
out any strings attached. Witness our ef- 
ae Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
SS se Acgqaannil 0 te a ee ae 
renunciation of tan — hg tt worldwide 
tional policy, an itrument of na- 

The United States has vi > 
tinuously warGonsen gorously and con 
international military 


would prevent surprise attack by any ag- 
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gressor, and a comprehensive program for 
the limitation and control of armaments. 

The United States initiated the concept of 
atoms for peace, and was the prime mover 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy organization which now em- 
braces 66 member nations. 

The United States has taken the lead 
working toward the dedication of outer space 
to peaceful purposes. 

The United States has likewise. been the 
leader in advocating international action to 
assure the development of the great new con- 
tinent of Antarctica exclusively along peace- 
ful lines, and-the reservation of the Arctic 
regions to the service of peace and not of 
war. 

The United States has not coerced, dom- 
inated, or sought to control any peaceful, in- 
dependent nation, but has scrupulously re- 
spected the integrity of all, and sought to 
uphold it. 

The United States has never refused to sit 
down and talk over any world problem with 
any nation, and explore in all sincerity every 
pathway to peace. 

If these facts were made clear to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain, how could any 
malicious Communist sophistry twist them 
to picture Americans as an imperialistic peo- 
ple who seek to plunge the world into war? 

The Communist conspiracy has sought to 
enhance its influence among the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world, by the brazen 
falsehood that the Communists are on the 
side of the underdog, while the United States 
seeks only to advance the interests of the 
rich and prosperous. 

But the record is clear for all to read. 

What nation has ever worked with more 
zeal and sincerity than the United States 
to raise to unprecedented heights the living 
standards of all its people? What nation has 
had greater success in achieving that pur- 
pose? | 

Has there ever been a calamity or time of 
affliction since the founding of this Republic 
which did not call forth from the heart of 
America unselfish help for those in distress? 
Famine in Chia, an earthquake in Japan, 
destitution in the Near East, starvation in 
Belgium, to such human crises as these 
America has always responded without 
counting the cost. 

Has there ever been a nation which has 
welcomed so many unhappy people seeking 
sanctuary from want or tyranny? An ex- 
ample very much to the point is the manner 
in which America recently threw open her 
gates to many thousands of Hungarians 
fleeing the terror imposed by the very 
nation which seeks to deride our character. 

What nation has ever done more to help 
struggling, underdeveloped countries build 
up their economies in an effort to minimize 
privation and suffering? Under our mutual 
security programs, American technicians 
have been working for years shoulder to 
shoulder with the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and the Near East to develop new skills, and 
introduce new agricultural and industrial 
techniques which will create the conditions 
of a better life, not for the rich and prosper- 
ous, but for the poor and underprivileged. 

What nation has ever shown more heart- 
felt consideration for all people in need? 
For example, wherever the United States 
Army is on duty, our soldiers ardently sup- 
port movements which contribute to the 
health, education, and welfare of children. 
Left in the wake of war are a host of tragic 
war orphans. They live in a large measure 
without purpose or hope, sometimes dying 
of exposure, malnutrition, or outright starva- 
tion. Countless soldiers have freely shared 
their own food and money to help some 
child to live. In South Korea, which was 
ravaged by 3 years of brutal war, American 
soldiers contributed more than $214 million 
from their own pockets to aid the orphans, 
the needy, and the homeless. The Armed 
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Forces assistance to Korea program contrib- 
uted over $20 million for materials and tech- 
nical assistance in the construction of or- 
phanages, hospitals, and churches, and the 
volunteer work of our soldiers more than 
tripled this amount in actual benefits to the 
Korean people.. Of the 200,000 orphans in 
Korea, the majofity have been settled in 
Army-sponsored orphanages. In Europe, 
tens of thousands of orphans and refugee 
children yearly receive tons of good clothing, 
athletic equipment, and toys freely donated 
by American troops and Army organizations. 

This is the truth about America, the truth 
which no Soviet propaganda can ever disarm. 

As we look out upon the world today we 
recognize that we must be strong. Organ- 
ized and armed iniquity can be held in 
check only by organized and armed morality. 
Throughout fie span of the ages, nations 
which have lacked the protection of a 
righteous sword have been compelled to ac- 
cept a conqueror’s peace at the price of honor 
and integrity and the debasement of the 
human soul. However, in the final analysis, 
it is the sword of truth which will cut down 
those who seek to conquer through tyranny 
and aggression. The truth is mighty and 
will prevail. Despite all our military arma- 
ments, Communist ideology, and Communist 
propaganda, like vicious weeds, will choke 
out the good growth unless we are zealous 
in helping to cultivate in every way the best 
that is in mankind. We must make sure 
that in all our dealings we bear true witness 
to.the principles and ideals upon which this 
Nation was founded. We must take full ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to create be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and in 
every corner of the earth, an understanding 
of America, and the concepts to which we 
adhere. Only by so doing can we ever 
achieve our goal of lasting peace with honor 
and justice. 





Expression of Sympathy to the People of 
Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday; August 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the dé- 
partment of Michigan of the American 
Legion recently passed two resolutions 
which I feel to be of considerable inter- 
est to Members of Congress and to read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For this reason, and because of the 
importance of the subject matter, I am 
inserting them into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the shocking news of the murder 
of Premier Nagy and three of his colleagues 
by the Soviet Communists has recently been 
announced; and 

Whereas the United States Senate by a 
unanimous vote of 91 to nothing demanded 
that our President protest officially to the 
Soviet Union for the murders perpetrated; 
and 

Whereas the actions of the Soviet Union 
in the death of these four Hungarian 
patriots contravene the universal declaration 
of human rights as set forth by the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the secret trial and execution of 
Premier Nagy and his three colleagues is an 
affront to all members of the United Nations 
and to the conscience of the world; and 
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Whereas the conscience of decent mankind 
has been shocked by the brutal political re- 
prisals upon the Hungarian leaders for their 
part in defense of the native country: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, in convention assembled 
42 Detroit, Mich., this 27th day of July 1958, 
Express its deep sense of indignation for the 
murders committed and express the Legion’s 
sympathy for the oppressed people of 
Hungary during their ordeal of political op- 
pression and terror; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Representatives from Michigan 
and to United States Senators PoTTEerR and 
McNAMARA, 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas section 17 (c) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 
625), as amended, provides that no person 
shall be inducted into the Armed Forces 
under that act after July 1, 1959, with the 
exception of persons whose deferments un- 
der section 6 of such act have ceased to 
exist; and 

Whereas selective service is based on the 
accepted principle of the universal obliga- 
tion and privilege of all citizens to defend 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the impending termination of 
induction authority under the aforesaid act 
will leave our Nation without an effective 
obligation for every young man to serve his 
country in a military capacity; and 

Whereas the continuance of authority to 
induct all persons liable therefor under the 
aforesaid act is essential to insure the main- 
tenance of the required strength of the 
Armed Forces since voluntary enlistments in 
such forces and their reserve components 
are greatly stimulated and influenced by the 
mere existence of that induction authority; 
and 

Whereas the existence of full induction 
authority enables the Selective Service Sys- 
tem (1) to insure that the required strength 
of the active Armed Forces be maintained 
both directly by inductions and indirectly 
by stimulating enlistments, (2) to assist in 
maintaining the required strength of the 
Reserve Forces by deferring inductions of 
members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) 
by classifications deferring induction, to 
channel men possessing critical skills or the 
requisite ability to acquire them into es- 
sential activities and occupations including 
engineering, scientific and technical pur- 
suits and teaching, and the study and prep- 
aration for such fields; and 

Whereas the Selective Service System 
maintains through registration an inventory 
of all men of military age including the only 
inventory of veterans no longer in the 
Armed Forces who in an emergency might 
be needed quickly for augmentation of those 
forces, and keeps current the availability for 
order to active duty in time of emergency 
of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve; and 

Whereas Selective Service has become an 
integral part of the Nation’s defense and 
the Selective Service System, by its decen- 
tralized system of operation through over 
4,000 local and appeal boards in every com- 
munity made up of local citizens has earned 
and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people; and 

Whereas the local boards of the Selective 
Service System in every community of this 
Nation would render invaluable service in 
the event of an all-out emergency because 
of their ability to furnish manpower at local 
levels to an agency authorized to requisition 
men for specific duties; and 

Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and 
part-time officers and employees of the 
Selective Service System have volunteered 
their services to the Government and receive 
no compensation; and 
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Whereas the annual cost of operating the 
Selective Service System is only about 16 
cents for every man, woman, and child in 
this Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, in annual convention as- 
sembled in Detroit, Mich., this 27th day of 
July 1958, That section 17 (c) of the Uni- 
‘versal Military Training and Serviie Act 
(62 Stat. 625) as amended, be further 
amended so that all the authority to induct 
persons into the Armed Forces now provided 
by that act will be extended until July 1, 
1963, and that copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the Governor and to all Members 
of Congress from the State of Michigan, and 
that the American Legion use all of its 
efforts and influence to this end. 





Nick of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, adequate 
fuel resources are a basic essential for 
American defense and prosperity. Our 
dependency upon fuel in this 20th cen- 
tury industrial economy is self-evident. 
We must have supplies in readiness in 
quantities that will fill our own needs as 
well as supply deficiencies to our allies in 
the event their sources from the Middle 
East are curtailed at any time. 

In this connection, I recently called 
upon the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization to advise me of what prog- 
ress it is making toward the development 
of an emergency fuél program, with spe- 
cial emphasis on coal, our basic fuel re- 
source. I have been informed by Defense 
Mobilization Administrator Leo A. 
Hoegh that such an emergency program 
is being devised but that the details of 
it are largely classified. 

More recently I have called upon the 
Eisenhower administration to lend every 
possible encouragement to a program 
looking to the development of oil from 
coal and shale. Every indication points 
to the possibility of vast untapped oil re- 
serves from those two sources. 

In connection with the possibilities of 
tapping the Nation’s shale resources for 
oil, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House a timely and informa- 
tive article from the Nicholas Republi- 
can, Nicholas County, W. Va., entitled 
“Nick of Time.” I commend the edito- 
rial to the attention of my colleagues. 
The editorial follows: ; 

{From the Nicholus Republican of Richwood, 
W. Va.) 
Nick or TIME ? 

Nothing is more irresistible, if has been 
said, than an idea whose time has come. 
And today, with the world crisis centered 
in the oil-rich Near East—with American 
Marines and British paratroopers established 
in Lebanon and Jordan and reinforcements 
building up in nearby staging areas—comes 
the technological break-through that could 
free the West. from dependence on the Arab 
world’s petroleum. ‘ 

For more than half a century geologists 
and engineers have dreamed and studied and 
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worked to find an economical wa 
ing oil from our vast reserves of cents a 
only now, at the’precise moment ip the 
world’s history when oil—or the lack of it~ 
could determine the free world's ’ 
comes word that liquid fuel can now be re. 
covered from oil shale at costs that make 
it competitive with domestic petroleum, 

The annoulicement comes from Shirley 4, 
Johnson, Jr., director of the Denver Research 
Institute of the University of Denver, and Dr. 
Charles H. Prien, head of the . 
chemistry and chemical engineering’ division 
and a recognized authority on oil shales, For . 
the past 2 years Dr. Prien has been 
ducting research and development work at 
the Institute on this earth-shaking New proc. 
ess for The Oil Shale Corp. of Carson 
Nev., owners of process and patents, f¢ 
some 9 months, the institute has been Oper. 
ating a 24-ton-a-day pilot plant. 

Under this new process, Mr. Johnson je. 
ports, shale oil extracted in Colorado cap 
be delivered on the Pacific coast at a cost of 
$1.42 to $1.92 a barrel (exclusive of profit) 
whereas California crude oil is : 
quoted at around $3.00 to $3.25 a barre], 

Mr. Johnson forsees a shale oil industry in 
the order of a million barrels a day by 1979, 
And while he points out this would noto © 
itself take care of domestic fuel requir. - 
ments, there would seem to be no reason why 
shale reduction plants could not be 
as rapidly as demand might require, 

The full significance of this long-sought 
development is only apparent when we real- 
ize the extent of our shale resources. De 
posits in northwestern Colorado, alone, from 
which shale was mined for the Institute 
studies, have been estimated by the United 
States Geological Survey to contain some 15 
trillion barrels of oil. This is about 50 time 
as much as the Nation's proven crude r- 
serves, and more than 7 times as much off as 
is known to exist in the entire world. And, 
if this should not be enough, there are other 
large shale deposits in Wyoming and Utah 
with lesser amounts in a couple of dozen 
other States, including Alaska. 

Oil is one major defense item, ft would — 
appear, that we can strike off the worry-list 
if needs be. The Mediterranean trade route, 
east and west, however, must be kept open | 
That is a military necessity and has been for 
ages. 4 





Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1959 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. ~ Mr. Speaker, a5! 
stated here a couple of weeks ago, tht 
hour is desperate for the con 
of small business in the dynamic eeal- 
omy that has developed in this comly 
through the past decade. eal 

The small businesses in this Nationa” 
in grave danger of disintegration # 
disappearance because, at this momes— 
they have no way of obtaining em 
capital and long-term credit which they 
vitally need for any hope of suri"! 
Although many words of sympauk® 
encouragement have been spoken ! 
in the Congresses of recent history, 
islative response and recognition 
business has been too long. delayed 
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nd has been obvious, for a long 
Bd eo" committee hearings, inde- 
dent reports, and the persevering 
pleas of small business throughout the 
country, that their fundamental require- 
ments cannot be extended by commercial 
panks or the Small Business Administra- 
tion, as presently constituted. 

1am not going to repeat the provisions 
of the bill, which have already been ex- 
plained at: length. It is in substance a 
good bill and an earnest attempt to grant 
material help in an emergency situation, 
although it does not go as far as a great 
many of us would like. 

I earnestly believe it is practically the 
unanimous intention of the Congress to 
preserve the traditions of small business 
in the economic life and history of this 
country; this is an opportunity to do so. 

The financial problems of small busi- 
nesses all over the United States are 
very, very serious and this legislation is 
essential for their cure. I urge you to 
adopt this conference report so that life- 
preserving help may be granted to a 
basic segment of our economy at the ear- 
liest possible minute. 





M. L. Benedum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania as 
well as West Virginia are ‘proud of our 
distinguished citizens, among the top of 
whom I rate my good friend and civic 
worker, M. L. Benedum, known to his 
friends as Mike Benedum. Gilbert Love 
wrote an excellent article for the Pitts- 
burgh Press of Friday, May 23, 1958, 
which should be preserved for posterity 
to know what a fine and devoted citizen 
Mike Benedum really is: 

HARKING Back 
(By Gilbert Love) 

What does a person think about toward 
the end of a long and active career? 

If he’s like M. L. Benedum, the great 


Wildcatter of the oil industry, he harks back 
to his early years. 


“I am now standing on the most sacred 
spot on earth to me,” Mr. Benedum said at 
the dedication of the Benedum Civic Center 
~ oo W. Va., the small town that 

e end o 
A pnitbeedlang d of his teens to win fame 

“It was on this spot that I first saw the 
light of day,” he added. “It was here that 
my angel parents taught me the simple vir- 
Ap T have tried to follow. It was here that 

filled the treasure chest of memory, from 


I draw stren: and co 
sunset years,” = urage in my 


Pagan is home. It is where the founda- 
: =. laid for all that I am or ever hope 


Here is the anchor to which I have 
moored for 87 years. No matter how 
far away I have gone, I . 


crazely fastened to that anchor by the 
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the historic Bridgeport Cemetery. A bronze 
plaque there says: 

“Presented to the Bridgeport Cemetery by 
Michael Late Benedum in loving memory of 
his father, mother, brothers, sisters, and 
boyhood friends, and in thanksgiving for 
the precious years he lived among them in 
the beautiful hills of West Virginia.” 

Although Mr. Benedum’s home and head- 


“quarters have been in Pittsburgh for a great 


many years, he has placed some of his dear- 
est possessions in Bridgeport. Portraits of 
himself and his wife, painted by world- 
famous Douglas Chandor, face.each other 
across the beautifully furnished parlor of 
the Bridgeport Methodist Church. 

In the junior chapel of the church is a 
large oil painting of the couple’s only son, 
Claude, who died while in service in World 
WarlI. 

Most of the Benedum gifts to Bridgeport 
are for the benefit of boys and girls who 
are growing up where he spent his boyhood. 
Remembering how he used to swim in 
Simpson Creek, he built the new generation 
a fine swimming pool. He wandered across 
meadows where the Benedum Airport now 
serves a large part of central West Virginia, 
but he has replaced that recreational fa- 
cility with a summer and winter skating 
rink, a library, and meeting rooms. 

More than 62,000 persons were counted in 
the various parts of the Benedum Civic 
Center last year. That included repeaters, 
because Bridgeport has less than 4,000 resi- 
dents, but it’s significant. 

After Girl Scouts started to meet in their 
well-equipped lodge at the center, their 
membership rose from 35 to 200. After the 
library opened, sales of paperback books in 
a nearby store fell to almost nothing. 

“T have noticed a difference in the young- 
sters in the year this place has been open,” 
said Mayor Richard L. Cutlip, nodding 
toward the busy civic center. “They’re more 
poised,” he added. “They have discovered 
that they can do things that they weren’t 
sure of before. They will be better and 
stronger adults becaues of the interest that 
Mr. Benedum has taken in this town.” 





The Best Allies of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Latin 
American dictatorships, far from being 
effective allies against international 
communism, are in reality doing more to 
promote communism in the Western 
Hemisphere than any other single force. 
For readers who wish to know more 
about this, I refer them to Robert J. Al- 
exander’s recent book, Communism in 
Latin America. For others I commend 
their attention to the following editorial 
from Americas Daily for August 5, 1958, 
which is included here under a previous 
consent to extend my remarks: 

LaTIN AMERICAN DICTATORSHIPS AND 
3 COMMUNISM 

Russia is highly interested in exercising 
political influence in the Latin American 
countries. Constantly, statesmen of the 
Kremlin are on the alert tegarding every 
political movement in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of it, whether it is for direct benefit 
in favor of communism, or for indirect ben- 
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efit, channeling it against the United States 
of America. 

The hierarchs of Moscow know that they 
cannot impose within the zone of influence 
of the United States a completely Commu- 
nist government, with origin in the type 
of revolutions that Russia has promoted in 
central Europe, in the Middle East, and in 
the Far East. Before this reality, that is to 
say, before the inahility to impose satellite 
governments in America, Russia is engaged 
in discrediting Latin American democracy, 
because from that discredit a climate pro- 
pitious for the malignant growth of com- 
munism always results. 

The democratic governments existing in 
the Americas are, without @oubt, harmful to 
Russian designs, because the people who are 
governed by them get used to respect and to 
love the authentic values of republicanism, 
and are always ready to defend, with all pos- 
sible energy, the institutions which guaran- 
tee their individual rights, social well-being 
and political freedom. On the other hand, 
peoples who are subjugated, those who see 
the government making a constant mockery, 
in the most irritating manner, of democracy, 
are in great danger of becoming skeptical, of 
losing their faith in democracy almost com- 
pletely, and perhaps avoiding any effort to 
defend it, because they do not enjoy it. 

The four dictatorial regimes which still 
remain in America are, for these and other 
reasons, direct or indirect contributors, but 
always effective contributors, with their 
antidemocratic attitudes, to the political 
distrust which is planted in public opinion, 
and they play the game of Communist im- 
perialism, and put out deeper roots where 
democracy is practiced the least, where the 
people are less disposed to defend it because 
they do not kn6w what it means, or, if they 
do know, are not able to enjoy it. In dem- 
ocratic governments Russia has enemies. In 
the dictatorships she has allies, 





The Need for Farm Legislation Prior to 
Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following editorial appeared in 
today’s Washington Post. It makes 
sense. I insert it in the Recorp for re- 
view by my colleagues: 

NosE CUTTING 


Why should the House leaders give up on 
the farm bill because they failed to muster a 
two-thirds vote to pass it under a suspension 
of the rules? The vote of 210 to 186 for sus- 
pension of the rules indicates that a sub- 
stantial majority favors the bill even in its 
present form, and a still larger majority could 
be expected if some of the defects could be 
eliminated byamendment. In these circum- 
stances it would be very shortsighted to let 
pique over Secretary Benson’s opposition to 
the bill prevent the enactment of any farm 
legislation. 

The defeat of the move to suspend the rules 
closed only one door. Chairman Coo.ey of 
the Agriculture Committee is now entirely 
free to seek a rule under which the bill could 
be debated and passed by only a majority 
vote. Indeed, this is the normal course. 
Speaker RaysurN and Mr. Coo.ey have said 
that they will not ask for such a rule. But 
they spoke in anger. Their irritation can 
be understood, but to leave cotton and rice 
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farmers with overly rigid quotas next year 
would hurt the farmers rather than the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The constructive and forward-looking 
course for Messrs. RAYBURN and CooLey is to 
move ahead on the course that is still wide 
open. Let them ask for a rule; let the bill 
be debated and amended in accord with the 
will of the House. It would certainly pass 
in some form and could then be reconciled 
with the Senate version in conference. \ The 
House leaders will stand on very spongy 
ground if they insist on shelving the farm 
bill, with the votes to pass it already in sight, 
because the House would not permit it to be 
railroaded through with inadequate debate 
and without amendment. 





Mansfield Sprague Leaves a Job Well 
Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6, the President accepted the resig- 
nation of Mansfield D. Sprague, who has 
served with the Department of Defense 
for 3 years, first as General Counsel and 
later as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 

With permission of the Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp Mr. 
Sprague’s letter of resignation and the 
President’s reply: 

WasHincton, D. C., July 10, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is no pleasure 
for me in writing this letter to submit my 
resignation as Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
effective at a mutually convenient time. 
When I was appointed General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense I undertook a 2- 
year commitment which has stretched to 
almost 3 years. The sole reason for this 
action is purely personal, involving family 
and financial considerations. I earnestly 
hope I may again someday return to Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. President, words are totally inadequate 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
opportunity you have afforded me to serve 
in your administration. In submitting my 
resignation, I would like to make one com- 
ment relating to the mutual-security pro- 
gram, the military-assistance portion of 
which has been administered in the Defense 
Department by the Office of International 
Security Affairs, for which I have been the 
Assistant Secretary for the last year and 
one-half. ‘ 

Echoing what you have so often and s0 
effectively stated—I want to express my per- 
sonal conviction that no program is more 
vital to the immediate and long-range secu- 
rity of the United States and the free world. 
To argue whether military or economic as- 
sistance is more important is immaterial 
since they are both complementary and in- 
dispensable. The central question is whether 
the United States should make a substan- 
tially greater total mutual-security effort in 
the years ahead. I firmly believe the an- 
swer is in the affirmative. I pray that the 
American people have the determination, the 
willingness to sacrifice, and the imagination 
to stay the course upon which we are em- 
barked. Only thus can the free world re- 
main free and peace which is the major 
objective of the United States be achieved. 
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I close with best wishes for your continued 
good health and with the most profound 
admiration for your magnificent leadership 
in these troubled days. 

Respectfully, 
MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 





THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 6, 1958. 
The Honorable MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SpraGve: It is with real regret 
that I accept your resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to be effective on a 
date mutually agreeable between you and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I greatly appreciate your many contribu- 
tions to the defense effort in your nearly 
3 years of service in the Department of De- 
fense. Your problems, both as General 
Counsel and as Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, were not easy 
ones, and you have my warm thanks for a 
job well done. Through the military-assist- 
ance programs under your supervision, the 
strength of allied nations has continued to 
increase, augmenting substantially the secu- 
rity of our own and other nations. I trust 


you will long derive particular satisfaction . 


from the knowledge of your contribution to 
this part of our mutual-security program. 
Most properly do you characterize that pro- 
gram as vital to peace and freedom in the 
world. 

I wish you continued success and happi- 
ness in the years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 


This, fellow Members, is a fitting trib- 
ute to a man who, in my opinion, has 
done outstanding service for his coun- 
try in two of the most difficult assign- 
ments in the Federal Government. 

Born and raised in Connecticut, a resi- 
dent of New Canaan, he saw active duty 
with the United States Navy in World 
War II, practiced law in Bridgeport, 
Conn., served as speaker of the State 
assembly, and later as deputy attorney 
general of his home State. 

Through all this, we in Connecticut 
knew him to be a man of exceptional 
ability and integrity. We were proud 
when he was nominated for his impor- 
tant assignments here in Washington, 
and this pride has been justified, for, in 
my experience, his service to the United 
States has been consistently of the high- 
est order and deserves the thanks and 
praise of his State and country. 





Commonsense and Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, world 
peace through world law is not just an 
idle idealisticdream. It is hard common- 
sense which we must soon adopt if we are 
te survive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a letter, which is full of common- 
sense, written by the president of the 
United World Federalists, Donald Har- 
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rington, to President Eisenhower, 
30, 1958: 
UNITED WorRLD FEDERALISTs oe 
New York, N. Y., tu Se 
President Dwicut D. E1senno eae 
The White House, Washi oe; 
DeEaR PRESIDENT Samncmowss. a 


























































we stand on the edge of the 4 
Middle East crisis highlights once the 
tragic consequences of the lack of law ang 


order in the modern world. Tt must now 
plain that there should be no further 
in implementing your basic principle, 
ciated at the time of the Suez crisis 
“there can be no peace without law,” 

It is time, and passed time, to give 
United Nations institutions to enforce 
on recalcitrant nations and individuals 
threaten the peace, to give it the Power to 
enforce universal disarmament, to give the 
United Nations effective U. N. police ang 
courts capable of protecting large and sma 
nations alike. 

Until these things are done, similar crise, 
of increasing gravity, must be expected, This, 
then, is the objective. Present policies shoud 
be guided by this aim, measures taken noy 
should be steps toward this end. 

We hope that a summit meeting will } 
held promptly under the direction of thy 
Security Council; we approve the 
made by Lester Pearson that the 7 
Council sét up @ special subcommittee com. 
posed of Great Britain, France, the Unite 
States, the U. 8. 5. R., and, by special inyits. 
tion, Prime Minister Nehru of India, with the 
U. N. Secretary General presiding. 

Any agreements reached should be sub. 
mitted to the Security Council and the 0. ¥, 
General Assembly for approval. 

Should it be impossible to hold @ summit 
meeting, the United States should press its 
proposal for an emergency session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

In whatever U. N. body the negotiations are | 
carried on, we believe the United State 
should support the following policies; 

1. Increasing the numbers and al 
thority of the U. N. Observer Corps, to'pn- 
tect the borders of both Lebanon and Jot- 
dan, and make possible the immediate with- 
drawal of the United States and Brith § 
forces now in those countries. 

2. Creation of a permanent UV. N. form, 
to be continuously available to the U.N. fo © 
dealing with future threats to the peac, 
wherever they may occur. So that ths 
force may be at the direct and immedia 
disposal. of the U. N., and be suitable 
any situation in any area, it should be 
pose of individuals recruited by the U. 
from the smaller nations. Ey, 

3. Agreement by the major powers and 
the nations in the area to a U. N.-inspectel 
and policed arms embargo in the Midd” 
East, coupled with U. N. protection 
armed attack or infiltration across any of tht 
national borders in the area. 

4. Creation of a U. N. Good Offices Cam 
mission to facilitate peaceful and just settle 
ment of the outstanding disputes mt 
area, q 

5. Creation of a U. N. Development Om 
poration for the area, with pledges from it 
major powers of adequate funds for em 
nomic development on a long-term basis 

6. The United States should not¢ 
the legitimate national aims of aay 
try, and should accept national 
does not threaten the political, 
social life of any other State. 
recognize the legitimacy, and even : 


nation wishing to take such & po 
"We applaud the United States 2 
that efforts to deal with the prot 
ried out under the auspices of @ 
Nations, which alone is capable @ 
equitable solutions and securing.’ 
ceptance from all concerned. = 
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United States should not fear, but 
ee welcome, the opportunity to negoti- 
ate with the Soviet Union and other na- 
tions on the basis of such a positive, im- 

jiate program, directed toward the es- 
gential objective of world peace through 
world law. X 
fully yours, 
pert em HARRINGTON, 
President. 





National Insolvency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


q OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, wading over 
the shall shelf with its thrill of en- 
gaging deeper waters has taken the life 
of many venturesome but unsuspecting 
individuals when suddenly engulfed in 


dangerous depths beyond the shelf of 


safety. 

Recent actions of the 85th Congress, 
tempting the people of the Nation by 
Federal handouts, leading them uncon- 
sciously toward the deep levels of eco- 
nomic insolvency, will stand out in fu- 
‘ture history as the last big splash that 
will make return to responsible Govern- 
ment impossible. 

‘The following editorial “How To Go 
Broke,” from the August 7 edition of the 
Evening Star, is timely: 

How To Go Broke 


In voting to increase the statutory limit 
of the national debt to $288 billion—a jump 
of $13 billion—the House has acted in keep- 
ing with necessity. But it has done so in an 
unusually somber spirit generated by ever- 
multiplying signs that our country is head- 
ing fast into a period of immense inflation- 
ary danger. 

This danger, as Chairman Mrs of the 
Ways and Means Committee has warned, is 
inherent in the prospect of huge Federal 
deficits for years to come. The situation is 
attributable not merely to essential military 
and foreign outlays, but also to heavy do- 
mestic spending that is' not truly essential— 
spending of a kind that could be markedly 
teduced if only the executive branch, Con- 
gress and the American people as a whole 
would make up their minds to put an end 
to the profligacy and substitute reasonable 
frugality for a budgetary policy that seems 
to be based largely on partisan politicking 
and a what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy. 

Mr. Mits, however, does not expect any 
such reform in our national fiscal thinking.. 
he has predicted that 


we are in for a lo 
period of deficit financing that can heraiy 


or the eral pub- 

ad More than that, in Mr. Mrs’ words, “it 

cae inflationary pressures here that in 

The emulated by industry and labor. 

Tesult May well be, in the hext several 

that we will see rises in* prices such 
© not seen before in peacetime.” 


z 


- Warnings of the same sort have been voiced 


in the past, notabl Senator 

Brwo, and they need to be heeded how more 
For the new debt limit approved 

is symptomatic of a 

trend that could cause another 


great shrinkage in the dollar’s acutely 
shrunken purchasing power. Beyond that, 
unless it is checked and reversed, the trend 
could ultimately shatter public confidence 
in Federal securities and wreck the Nation’s 
credit at home and abroad. These are not 
imaginary perils. .On the contrary, as em- 
phasized by Mr. Mrs and other close stu- 
dents of the subject, they are real perils, and 
they can readily materialize if. nothing is 
done to head them off.’ 

This matter; with all its astronomical fig- 
ures, may seem to be dull to most of us 
Americans. -But it is important for us to 
keep in mind that our present national debt 
is about seven times greater than it was in 
1940, and the interest we must pay on it 
each year is roughly as much as an entire 
Federal budget in the early 1930’s. Clearly, 
if we keep on spending as we are, without 
balancing income and outgo, we will be in 
danger of waking up one day to find our 
country quite disastrously broke. 





Boosts Candidacy of Former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times and 
an editorial from the New York Mirror 
concerning the Honorable James A. Far- 
ley, former Postmaster General of the 
United States: 

{From the New York Times of July 25, 
1958] 


FarRLEy FoR SENATE PrRopOsED—HE Is DE- 
CLARED BEST QUALIFIED FOR DEMOCRATIC 
Post 


To the Eprror or THE NEW YorK TIMES: 

As a former Massachusetts citizen, now a 
citizen of New York State, I should like to 
discuss the candidacy of James A. Farley 
for the United States Senate. 

In 1928 I sponsored the raising of funds 
to carry Massachusetts for Alfred E. Smith. 
In 1930, as Democratic candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts, I quali- 
fied as one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party in that State. In 1932 I was the first 
so-called Democratic leader from any State 
to break the logjam and declared for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

During these years I learned to know 
James A Farley intimately. Without excep- 
tion I never knew a more loyal Democrat 
and hard worker for the party than Mr. 
Farley. Today James A. Farley is an out- 
standing citizen of the world, Nation, and 
New York State. He has experience and 
knowledge unequaled by ‘any other person. 

If Governor Harriman wishes to obtain 
the Democratic nomination for President in 
1960, James A. Farley as the New. York Dem- 
ocratic Senator can lay. the groundwork for 
Governor Harriman in Washington for the 
next 2 years. Why Governor Harriman does 
not recognize this potential aid and declare 
for Farley for Senator in a loud voice, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Secretary of State De Sapio with his keen 
political foresight knows the importance of 
@ Democratic State victory this year and a 
national victory in 1960. Why De Sapio 
even gives a second thought to any lesser 
-aapheey candidate for the Senate is puzzling 

me. 
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James A, Farley will be supported by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Republican and Inde- 
pendent voters and everybody concedes will 
receive the greatest vote ever given to any 
candidate in New York State. James A. 
Farley should be nominated by acclamation 
at the Democratic State convention. 

James A. Farley has earned this honor by 
past services to the Democratic Party. He 
is best qualified. He is in excellent health 
and can outwork any man 20 years younger. 
He will represent New York State in the 
United States Senate with great credit. 

STRABO V. CLAGGETT. 

New Yorks, July 18, 1958. 





[From the New York Mirror of August 7, 
1958] 


WAGNER Bows Out 


New Yorkers will be happy that Mayor 
Robert Wagner is not a candidate for the 
United States Senate. Not that we be- 
grudge the mayor a membership in the 
“Greatest Gentleman’s Club in the World,” 
which the Senate used to be called. It is 
understandable that the mayor would like 
to follow in his father’s footsteps and wear 
the senatorial toga. 

But we New Yorkers like Bob and prefer 
that he stay right here. On the whole, he 
has given the city a pretty good administra- 
tion and he has represented the city with 
dignity. 

Left in the Democratic field are three can- 
didates for the senatorial nomination: 

James A. Farley, who has widespread sup- 
port, particularly upstate and who is put- 
ting on an old-fashioned, fully in the open 
campaign; 

Frank Hogan, New York County’s veteran 
and outstanding district attorney; and 

Thomas K. Finletter, noted lawyer and 
former Secretary of the Air Force. 

The one who seems best qualified as of the 
present moment is James A. Farley, but 
politics is a queer game and nobody can 
tell what deals are being made. Thus far, 
the only objection to Farley is the conten- 
tion that the Liberal Party will not accept 
him. This is not substantiated by inquiries. 
The Liberal Party leaders apparently are still 
open-minded. On the other hand, the Far- 
ley supporters say that the ex-Postmaster 
General could get enough Republican votes 
to make-up for any Liberal Party defections. 

It seems to be a hot campaign in both 
parties, both for the governorship and the 
Senate. But we say, the hotter, the better 
for the citizens. When the politicians have 
to- work hard for public office, they usually 
let the-people in on the wrongs that have 
been done. 
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Fifty-Dollar Fare to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, 1958. the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am privileged to be a member, 
held hearings on my bill, H. R. 13174, 
and other similar bills introduced by our 
distinguished majority leader, JoHn W. 
McCormack, Congressman JOHN H. Ray, 
of New York, and others. This legisla- 
tion authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to contract for the construction 
of two transatlantic superliner passen- 
ger vessels, of approximately 90,000 
deadweight tons, capable of carrying 
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approximately 6,000 passengers, with a 
sustained speed of 34 knots. It would 
also authorize the appropriation of such 
sums of money as would be necessary 
to construct, outfit, and equip such su- 
perliners. Concurrently, the Federal 
Maritime Board would be authorized to 
contract for the sale of said vessels, upon 
their completion, to the Sea Coach 
Transatlantic Lines, Inc., for the fixed 
price of $70 million per vessel. 

If this legislation is enacted into law 
it will permit an individual to travel to 
Europe for $50. It seems to me that 
would be a wonderful opportunity for 
young people to have this chance to go 
to Europe at such a reasonable rate in a 
truly people-to-people program. ‘There 
is nothing like personal contact between 
our citizens and that of foreign coun- 
tries to aid in mutual understanding. 
Likewise, the construction of these new 
ships would unquestionably improve our 
national defense. In order that my col- 
leagues may have a more complete pic- 
ture of this important proposal I, 
under unanimous consent, insert a state- 
ment made by Harry E. O’Reilly, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the maritime 
trades department of the AFL-CIO be- 
fore the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on July 1, 1958: 

My name is Harry E. O’Reilly. I am ex- 
ecutive secretary treasurer of the maritime 
trades department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The president of the department is Paul 
Hall, who is also the president of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, and secretary-treasurer of the Atlantic 
and-Gulf district of that union. 

Attached to this statement is a list of the 
affiliates of the maritime trades department. 
Briefly, the affiliates comprise organized 
workers in the maritime industry, including 
the licensed and unlicensed personnel who 
sail the ships, the longshoremen. who load 
and unload them, the warehousemen who 
receive and store cargoes, shoreside workers 
whose employment contributes to martime 
operations, ship builders, and other em- 
ployees performing duties essential to the 
maritime industry. 

More specifically, I speak here today for 
the Seafarers’ International Union, the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, the Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshoremen, and 
the Shipbuilders. 

The legislation I am endorsing would also 
benefit other union- members, such as the 
skilled mechanics of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

All of these unions and their members 
earnestly recommend that your committee 
report favorably the bill introduced by the 
distinguished majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 10692, or the bill 
H. R. 10638, introduced by Representative 
Ray of New York, which are identical, and 
which would authorize the construction of 
two low-fare trans-Atlantic passenger super- 
liners. 

We believe it is impossible to overstate the 
importance of building up and preserving 
the American merchant marine. Its exist- 
ence is not only vital to maritime employees, 
but indispensible to the prosperity and safety 
of this country. Experts from the Depart- 
ment of Defense have repeatedly stated that 
the safety of this country depends upon the 
existence of an efficient merchant marine op- 
erating under the American flag, capable of 
carrying a minimum of 50 percent of our 
foreign commerce. Unfortunately, today 
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American-flag ships are carrying only about 
25 percent of our exports and imports. This 
figure, which is about one-half of what the 
experts estimate as the safe minimum, is the 
measure of our national danger. If total war 
came upon us, we would be unable to de- 
liver, in any foreign area, either the men or 
the material which would be necessary to 
wage that war. We know that this commit- 
tee is aware of-these alarming facts and is do- 
ing what it can to overcome this frightening 
deficiency. Unfortunately, it appears that 
neither the Congress nor the administration 
is aware of, or im any event has taken steps 
to correct, our maritime deficiency and to 
place our merchant fleet in a position of 
readiness. 

Of all segments of our maritime industry, 
probably the one which is least adequate is 
our passenger fleet. In the post-Korean era, 
only one new American passenger company 
has come into existence, the American Ban- 
ner Line, which at present is operating only 
one passenger ship on Trade Route 8. As I 
speak, that ship is sailing on her secend voy- 
age. But, as I say, notwithstanding the 
great increase in passenger traffic between 
this country and Europe, notwithstanding the 
fact that brandnew highly efficient, and 
thoroughly modern foreign ships are swarm- 
ing in our harbors, grabbing an ever-in- 
creasing share of our foreign commerce, and 
by substandard wages and working condi- 
tions driving the American Merchant Marine 
from the seas, the American Banner Line is 
the only new American shipping company 
to commence operations in the last decade. 

The pending legislation, in our opinion, 
embodies a tremendous idea, which, if en- 
couraged and sustained, would enable Amer- 
ican initiative to capture its fair and ade- 
quate share of our foreign commerce. - In 
spite of all the progress of recent years, it 
remains true that an ocean voyage to Europe 
is a luxury enjoyed only by the rich. This 
is a stupid and dangerous situation. Ameri- 
can ideas, principles, inventions, and cultural 
creations are now germinating throughout 
the world. But the degree to which Ameri- 
can culture could be carried to the nations 
of the Old World would be vastly increased if 
we made it possible for the average American 
worker, American businessman, and American 
student to visit foreign countries. This 
would produce an intellectual and economic 
cross-fertilization which would accelerate 
the development of a peaceful society bounti- 
ful beyond our wildest dreams. 

And it is an economic paradox that only 
the rich can afford ocean travel. By train, 
bus, plane, and boat, we have woven tightly 
together the farflung empire which is the 
United States. In our economy, travel has 
become a daily necessity, instead of a rare 
luxury. I strongly believe that the travel 
tradition of Americans, the resolution of our 
people to see our country for themselves, to 
become acquainted with how other Ameri- 
cans think and live, has been our strongest 
economic stimulant, It is within our finan- 
cial and industrial power to make a sea 
voyage to foreign lands an inexpensive com- 
monplace, Indeed, it is surprising that with 
the material and facilities available in this 
country, no one has yet undertaken it. That 
is why the affiliates of this department salute 
the imagination and energy of Mr. -H. B. 
Cantor, the creator of the idea embodied in 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. Cantor has planned two superliners, 
each of which would carry 6,000 passengers 
and 1,300 crewmen. His plans would bring 
the round-trip fare to Europe within the 
reach of almost every American. While pre- 
serving the highest standards of comfort and 
sanitation, he would open the vast Atlantic 
seaway to the worker and the student, to 
the poor and humble, to the middle class, to 
the rank and file. And by the creation of 
mass ocean Carriage, he would make it pos- 
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sible for the common people in our 
nations to visit this country. ‘Ocean Alte 
like land travel in this country, wee 
come a daily necessity instead of a rare 
costly luxury. ae 

If Mr. Cantor’s idea is allowed to Mate. 
rialize, we will have the beginning Of & greet 
and growing passenger fleet which wil) be 
capable not only of carrying peaceful] 
agers, but in time of national emergens 
could transport fighting men ang materie| 
to every region of the earth. : 

We think this is a superb idea. We think 
it is in the tradition of American indys. 
trial genius. We think it is worthy of the 
support of Congress, the administra 4 
the people at large. As workers in the 
neglected maritime industry, we endorse this 
legislation and recommend that it be passed 
speedily. 

In behalf of the affiliates of the maritime 
trades department, I thank you for this op. 
portunity to appear before you in the inter. 
ests of the maritime industry, ' 
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ATTACHMENT No. 1 


International Brotherhood of Boilermak. 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers. 

American ~Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers. 

International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Ay 
sociation. c 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. : 

American Federation of Grain Millers, 

International Brotherhood of Longshon. 
men: 

International Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, 

American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, . 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (m- 
dio officers). 

Office Employees International Union, 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and | 
Joiners of America, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either House may order the printing of4 
document not already provided for by lav, 
but only when the same shall be accompi- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any @xetlh 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ: 
ent office of the Government submitting t 
ports or documents in response to inquiries | 
from Congress shall submit therewith @ 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the” 
usual number. Nothing in this section 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5 
Code, title 44, sec? 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, whet 
preserited to either House, shall be refemed 
immediately to the Committee on B®. 
Administration of the House of Represeilte 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admit 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thet 
report, shall give the probable cost of i 
propesed printing upon the estimate of : 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall ® 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1997). 
ail erckaene ok 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
The Public Printer is authorized 1 
nish to subscribers the daily RECORD a)” 
per month, payable in advance. i 
Remit, by money order payable to 
tendent of Documents, Gove: 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Jobs-After-40 Program of Fraternal Order 
of Eagles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most socially enlightened and use~ 
ful organizations in the country is the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. This is the 
organization which campaigned so per- 
sistently for the great Social Security and 
Old-Age Survivors Act, which the Sen- 
ate may amend this week to provide ex- 
panded annuity benefits. 

Today, in this present era, the Eagles 
are crusading for jobs after 40, in order 
to protect the economic security of older 
workers who have many skills, but who 
are the victims of unfair discrimination. 

I have introduced proposed legislation 
to protect the jobs of older workers in 
defense industries and in other avenues 
of Government supply. This bill is S. 
3188, and a somewhat similar measure 
has been offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. We have a wide group of able 
cosponsors of both major political parties 
who share our opposition to discrimina~ 
tion because of age. 

At the 60th international convention of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, held in 
Chicago from August 6 to 9, it was my 
privilege to be one of the speakers. Other 
participants included such citizens as 
our illustrious ex-President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; the columnist 
and author, Drew Pearson; and William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO. 

My topic on the program which con- 
cluded the convention, on August 9 at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, was Jobs 
After 40, and I emphasized to my fellow 
members of the Eagles that our cold-war 
rivalry with the Soviet Union will not 
allow us to waste the skills, talents, and 
energies of older workers in our great 
democratic Nation. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
cannot waste either our human resources 
or our natural resources. 'The Soviet 
Union is using both to the utmost. For 
aoe I understand Russia is training 
our times as many new doctors an- 
hually as we do, and one reason may be 
hot only Russia’s less-thorough training, 
but also its widespread encouragement 
of women to enter the medical profes- 

This fits in with my firm belief 

_ Shall be sacrificing the wélfare 
United States if we let indiffer- 
and cruel discrimination drive 


~ 


Appendix 


skilled and experienced older workers 

out of our national labor force. 

That is why I believe so strohgly in 
the jobs-after-40 crusade of the Eagles, 
and that is why I traveled to Chicago 
over the last weekend to advance it. I 
spoke under the auspices of Judge 
Robert W. Hansen, of Milwaukee, na- 
tional chairman of the jobs-after-40 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Summary of my 
August 9 address\at the 60th interna- 
tional convention ofthe Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, where, I am happy to report, 
an outstanding delegation of Eagles from 
my home State of Oregon was in attend- 
ance. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR NEUBERGER PEEADS WITH EaGLes To 
SAFEGUARD JOBS AND SKILLS OF OLDER 
WoRKERS 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER told the Fra- 

ternal Order of Eagles national convention 

tonight that the fierce competition of the 
space age should warn the United States 
agamst wasting either its human or natural 
resources. NEUBERGER spoke in favor of leg- 
islation which he has introduced in the Sen- 
ate to safeguard the jobs of older workers. 

The legislation is endorsed by the Eagles 
as part of their jobs-after-40 campaign. 

“Older workers in our Nation possess price- 
less skills and talents,” NEUBERGER said. “It 
makes no sense to lose this reservoir of na- 
tional strength because of cruel or anachro- 
nistic employment policies. We should start 
at once by forbidding discrimination because 
of age in all plants or factories which sup- 
ply the Government. In this era of $40 bil- 
lion defense budgets, that would be most of 
the great manufacturing establishments in 
America.” 

NEUBERGER lauded work of the Eagles in 
focusing nationwide attention on employ- 
ment practices which discriminate against 
older workers. He recalled that officials of 
the fraternal organization presented Mem- 
bers of Congress on March 11 with petitions 
signed by 671,328 persons on behalf of legis- 
lation to ban discrimination because of age 
in hiring of persons by Government con- 
tractors. 

Under the pressures of so-called competi- 
tive coexistence with the Soviet Union, he 
added, America cannot afford tragic wast- 
age of manpower in the American economy. 
The Oregon Senator said that a key factor 
in outcome of the free world’s struggle 
against communism is “whether we have the 
foresight and wisdom to establish policies 
which fully utilize all our human and nat- 
ural resources effectively.” 

NEUBERGER said that the Soviet Union was 
constructing 44 waterways projects, and that 
4 of these will be greater in hydroelectric 
production than Grand Coulee on the Co- 
lumbia River, until this time the largest ever 
built. “By contrast,” the 45-year-old Ore- 
gon Democrat added, “the present national 
administration has not recommended one 
new start on a dam in the Columbia River 
Basin, where over 40 percent of our own 


country’s water-power potential is concen- 
trated.” 

In documenting his thesis, NErusERcEer 
listed Grand Coulee’s maximum output as 
1,900,000 kilowatts while these will be the 
capacities of the 4 principal dams being 
erected within the borders of the Soviet 
Union: Stalingrad and Kuibishev on the 
Volga River, 2,350,000 and 2,100,000 kilowatts, 
respectively; Bratsk on the Angara, 3,200,000 
kilowatts; Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, 
4,004,000 kilowatts. 

“Surely this means that today is an unwise 
time in which to abandon river-development 
programs in America which were begun some 
25 years ago,” said NEUBERGER. “Energy may 
be a key factor in the world production race 
which Khrushchev has foreseen. No energy 
is more reliable than hydroelectric energy, 
because it is eternal. It uses up no oil, nat- 
ural gas, coal, uranium, or any other ex- 
haustible fuel which may be in short or lim- 
ited supply.” 

“Few sterner tasks confront us than that 
of continuing our national strength and 
prosperity without, at the same time, ex- 
hausting the resources which have made 
these possible. The emergence of Soviet 
technology backed by vast natural resources 
adds emphasis to our own need for public 
Officials dedicated to preserving wildlife, 
land, water, and forest resources.” 


Faced with threats of greatly increased 
economic competition by Soviet Russia, 
United States policies for use of natural re- 
sources “may decide the rivalry of the future 
between free and slave worlds in the realm 
of industrial production,” NEUBERGER added. 

“Throughout this cold war decade, we have 
been conscious of the great military might 
of Soviet Russia. But until very recently, 
Americans did not regard Russia as a seri- 
ous competitor in economic and other peace- 
time fields of endeavor. Any remaining illu- 
sions of Russia as a country of backward 
serfs being driven reluctantly onward by 
terror and despotism has now been rudely 
shattered by sputniks. We shall be better 
off for no longer underestimating the com- 
petition we face.” 





The Passage Under the Polar Ice Cap of 
the “Nautilus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the epic voyage of the 
Nautilus crossing the North Pole, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made on Friday, August 8, 1958, 
and an editorial from the New York 
Times on Sunday, August 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Avucust 8, 1958 STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACK- 

SON, CHAIRMAN OF THE MILITARY APPLICA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE SvuCCESSFUL SUBARCTIC VOYAGE OF 
THE NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, THE 
“NAUTILUS” 


I commend the Navy and Captain Ander- 
son and his crew. And, particularly, I feel 
we must not forget Admiral Rickover, the 
father of nuclear seapower. The Navy and 
the Nation owe Admiral Rickover a great 
debt of gratitude. 

The Military Applications Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am chairman, long has advocated 
the subarctic voyage now completed so 
successfully. Both the military and peace- 
ful implications of this voyage are enormous. 

The military implications require little 
elaboration. The nuclear submarine is 
proven a true underwater satellite. It is 
virtually impossible to detect a nuclear sub- 
marine deep beneath the sea—the difficulty 
is compounded when it is both deep beneath 
the sea and ice. 

This voyage removes any doubt as to the 
ability of nuclear-powered submarines to get 
anywhere in the world under the most ad~ 
verse conditions. It opens up for the first 
time a whole new ocean which will become 
a theater of great naval importance, vital to 
the security of our Nation, in future years. 
It opens up waters adjacent to all of the 
land mass of Asia, Europe, and North 
America. 

In terms of peaceful application, this voy- 
age hearlds the unlocking of the great mys- 
teries of Arctic waters that have intrigued 
scientists for years—such as the depth of the 
ice cap, the depth of the oceans beneath it, 
the large discrepancies of temperature in the 
Arctic -which result in great open areas 
amidst the ice. 

The entire science of oceanography will be 
advanced, and it is my hope that it will not 
be too long before we have a nuclear sub- 
marine equipped with an underwater ocean- 
ography laboratory. In addition, there is 
untold wealth under the seas. But all we 
know of it today is surmise and speculation. 
Underwater exploration in nuclear sub- 
marines will translate our guesses and hopes 
into knowledge and use for mankind. Still 
further, this voyage blazes a new path for 
underwater commerce and transportation. 


[From the New York Times of August 10, 
1958 ] 


UNDER THE POLAR ICE 


For months to come scientists, strategists, 
and men of politics will be studying and 
debating the implications of the passage 
under the polar ice cap of the atom-powered 
submarine WNawtilus. Manifestly, another 
step forward in the conquest of our physical 
world has been made. Much good can come 
from it so long as the knowledge that we 
have gained can be put to the best use in 
both military defense and the development 
of new international trade routes. 

In this case there is something so erie, so 
other-worldly, about the idea of crossing the 
North Pole under the ice that it is hard to 
bring the mind back from the world of 
fantasy into that of reality. In a few weeks 
or months, perhaps, the evaluation of the 
exploit—and its probable repetition—may 
make it seem commonplace. There will be 
other crossings. At the moment it is hard 
to get even a primary focus on the signifi- 
cance of what has been done. 

One thing, however, we know. This transit 
of the Aretic was not the product of acci- 
dent. It did not take place in a dream 
world. It came about through days and 
nights, weeks and months, and years in the 
laboratory, on the testing in the 
training camps. If it was the product of 
vision, it was also the product of hard work. 
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The combination of the two, as Leonardo 
once said, adds up to genius. 

It is for that reason that Americans pay 
tribute, now, both to the gallant commander 
and crew of the Nautilus, and to the man 
whose vision and indefatigable energy made 
its exploits possible, Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. Commander Anderson’s graceful 
gesture in making an immediate call upon 
him evokes a warm response all over the 
country. His vision was the driving force in 
making this exploit possible. 

Another thing we know. The horizons of 
achievement continue to widen. No fron- 
tiers for accomplishment can be fixed. The 
cruise of the Nautilus should teach us, once 
more, that we live in an age of immense, 
even explosive, expansion. We cannot go 
back. We will not stand still. New worlds, 
in the Arctic and elsewhere, are still to be 
conquered and there will be the conquerors. 





Accomplishments of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services During the 85th 


Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 


my extension of remarks, I include a 
letter from the gentleman from Georgia 


{Mr. Vinson], chairman of the Com-— 


mittee on Armed Services, making a re- 
port on the accomplishments of his com- 
mittee during the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress, a splendid record, a construc- 
tive record of accomplishments. 

This Congress is a historic one. In 
the accomplishments of this historic 
Congress the House Committee on 
Armed Services has played a most impor- 
tant part. 

The letter follows: 

HOovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMACcK, 
Majority Leader, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: In response to your 
letter of August 4, I am pleased to take this 
opportunity to give you a résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the House Committee on Armed 
Services during the 85th Congress. 

Inasmuch as the report on the committee’s 
activities was filed for the first session, the 
following résumé will include the activities 
of the second session, followed by a consoli- 
dated summary of both sessions. 

The activities of the committee during the 
2d session of the 85th Congress were perhaps 
the most unusual of any session since the 
committee’s formation in January of 1947. 
This was due to the number, complexity, and 
importance of a variety of problems and legis- 
lative matters before the committee. 

As early as December 4, 1957, it was con- 
cluded that the committee should conduct 
an inquiry into the status of our military 
missile program, in order to determine our 
degree of progress, or lack thereof, and the 
legislative actions which the committee 
might take to support and improve the pro- 
gram. 

The committee’s executive hearings on the 
subject of missiles began on January 13 and 
were concluded on February 25. On Febru- 








| August 1 
ary 18, Subcommittee No. 2 . 


on the bill to revise and improve th eating 
pay system, which hearings extended aan 
‘March 7. During the same periog ete 
4 through March 3, Subcommittee None? 
ducted hearings relating to the Proposed 
duction in the strength of the Army Nations 
Guard, the United States Army Reserves, ani 
the active duty establishment, Also, 

this same period of time tung / 
was being accomplished for the comand 
the hearings on the legislation to . 
the Department of Defense, which hearings 
began on April 22 and extended 

21. ‘On the next day, May 22, the full on 
mittee began hearings on the fiscal] 1959 mil. 
tary construction bill, which hearings wer 
not concluded until June 24. 

From the foregoing, the im 
complexity of the committee’s work is obyi. 
ous. This becomes even more Obvious when 
it is realized that there were more full com. 
mittee meetings (84) during the 24 SeSsior 
than the combined total of sy / 
hearings (65). This is the first time in the 
12-year existence of the committee that this 
has oceurred. 

To summarize the activities during 
session of the 85th Congress, the mae 
mittee held 84 meetings, and the subcop. 
mittees held 65 meetings, exclusive of the 
meetings held by the 6 special subcommittes 
investigating various aspects of national de. — 
fense, for a total of 149 meetings on 
tive matters. The committee and its sup 
committees considered in excess of 75 billy 
of which 46 were reported to the House, 

The committee completed an investigation 
of our military missile program; revised and 
improved our military pay system through 
the passage of appropriate legislation; re 
ported resolutions and supported legislatin 
actions to maintain the Army National Guari 
at a strength of 400,000, the United State 
Army Reserve at a strength of 300,000, and 
the active duty Army Establishment ats 
strength of 900,000, all for fiscal 1959; ap. 
proved legislation reorganizing the Depart. 
ment of Defense; approved a military cn. 
struction bill in the approximate amount d 
$1.7 billion for fiscal 1959; and acted ona 
variety of other legislative matters, 

The Real Estate and Construction 
mittee has considered and approved the fal- 
lowing projects: 151 real-estate projects, 1 
of which covered 37 installations; 32 Cape 
hart housing projects, involving 10,207 units; 
56 housing projects involving 1,643 units 
be constructed by appropriated funds; 1 
Wherry acquisition projects, including 1538 
units; 6 surplus commodity housing projects 
including 1,784 units. 

The Subcommittee for Special Investig 
tions has conducted 8 public hearings and # 
executive hearings, and has processed 76 it” 
quiries from congressional offices. j 

In summary, from January 15, 1967, wil 
this date there have been 140 meetings of i 
full committee, 151 meetings of the stbem 
mittees, and 74 meetings of the Subcommilt 
tee for Special Investigations, for # told 
365 meetings on legislative and investigatirt 
activities of the committee. More than 18 
bills and resolutions were | ee 
ing this Congress. The committee nr bs 
109 bills and resolutions, and 106 7 
have passed the House. Thus far, oer’ 
emanating from this committee has resis 
in 58 public laws and 7 private laws. #2" 
totals will be substantially increased #5 
result of completed legislative . 4 
pending the President's signature andam 
ber of other bills which will uf ned 
pass thé Senate in the immediate futue 

In addition to these legislative 
gative actions of the committee, the 
mittee on Real Estate and Constrll 
considered and approved the folld 
tary transactions: 

Real estate; 273 projects. 
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Capehart housing: 60 projects, 21,827 
riated fund housing: 61 projects, 


ts. 
ey acquisition: 50 projects, 25,844 
waatetus commodity housing?~@ projects, 
ts. 
og have been 96 printed committee 
hearings, containing in excess of 8,200 pages 
of testimony. 


sure you will agree that the work of 
ws Se caittes during the 85th Congress has 
been most constructive in the field of na- 
tional defense. I assure you that this rec- 
ord is most rewarding to those of us who 
nave had the responsibility and the honor 
to participate in these accomplishments. 

With kindest regards, Tam S 


incerely yours, 
° = CarRL VINSON, 


Chairman. 





. Gen. George Catlett Marshall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
the passage of 100 years since the War 
Between the States, the names of at least 
2men have survived for their true great- 
ness: Lee and Lincoln. Even now, there 
is one from World War II who is certain 
to be remembered centuries later as 
truly great: Gen. George Catlett Mar- 
shall 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point an editorial from the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register of August 9, 
1958, entitled ‘“‘The Mark of a Man.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Mark oF A Man 

A small news item of recent date stated 
that Gen. George Catlett Marshall had been 
tendered a round million dollars for his 
— and had instantly rejected the 

er. 

. “The Government of the United States has 
already paid me for all of my services,” said 
the magnificent soldier who directe@l Ameri- 
¢a’s military efforts in World War II. 

To those who know General Marshall, this 
action came as no surprise. In fact, it was 
very characteristic of the old Virginian. He 
has turned down equally flattering offers 
several times before. He was equally blunt 
in 1948 when he was told he could have the 


_Presidential nomination on a political plat- 


ter, With a few quiet, but unmistakable 
on ue a himself out of all considera- 
en or in the future, fo 

Office in America, ee 
So far as we know nobody ever broached 

that subject to General Marshall again. 

days when congressional investi- 

swirl around men in high- places 
of having been influenced by 


paltry jimcracks, it, is heartening to reflect 


Om the fact that we do produce men as b 

as Marshall, Ma‘ a 
. ybe there are on! 

& few that big, but at least a few. 4 


we would not 
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The Civil War was over. The Gray leader 
was making a skimpy living as president of 
@ small, run-down Washington College at 
Lexington, Va. His salary was $1,500 per 

ear. 
F Lee had lost everything he owned in the 
war, every acre of ground, his fine home 
called Arlington, his cattle and sheep had 
been slaughtered to feed the Union soldiers 
and his horses and mules commandeered to 
pull Union guns. 

One day in 1867 a group of men from New 
York came to Lee’s house on the college 
campus and tendered the Gray warrior more 
money than he could possibly make for the 
remainder of his life. Their wish was 
straight and simply stated; the use of the 
name R. E. Lee for an insurance company 
they were forming. 

General Lee heard the New Yorker’s propoé- 
sition in polite silence. When they had 
finished outlining what they must have 
though was an irresistible offer, the old 
soldier said: “Sirs, my name is not for sale.” 

Though_Lee lived out the few years left to 
him in ill health and near poverty, there is 
not the slightest evidence that he ever re- 
gretted turning down the bonanza in return 
for his good name. 

It has been said many times that General 
Marshall adopted Robert E. Lee’s code of 
personal honor and ethics when Marshall 
was still a cadet at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He has lived by that almost-spartan 
code all his active military life. Now that 
he is old and in retirement it would be com- 
pletely unlike George Catlett Marshall to 
even consider breaking that high-minded 
code in the twilight of his years. 

Obviously, we do not imply, in comparing 
General Marshall to General Lee, that Mar- 
shall is living in near poverty. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will pay Gen- 
eral Marshall his full salary as a 5-star gen- 
eral officer as long as he lives. That is little 
enough for the man who directed, from be- 
ginning to end, the greatest war we have 
ever fought, generally conceded the ablest 
Chief of Staff we have ever had, and who, 
later served as Secretary of State and the first 
Secretary of Defense. 

Ex-President Harry S. Truman once said, 
“General Marshall is the greatest living 
American.” Many people, perhaps most peo- 
ple, agreed with the Missourian. Those who 
did not failed to come forward with any 
contenders for that title. 

We pray that he will be with us, as an 
inspiration to lesser men, for many more 
years. 





Why the National Debt Is Giving Treasury 
Secretary Lots of Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include herewith an article from 
U. S. News & World Report of 
August 8, 1958, titled, “Why the National 
Debt Is Giving Treasury Secretary Lots 
Of Worry”: 

WHY THE Natrona Dest Is Givinc TREASURY 
SEcRETARY LOTs OF WorRRY 

Troubles in the management of this Na- 
tion’s huge debt are harassing Secretary of 
the Treasury. Robert B. Anderson. 

Treasury bonds have been losing favor 
with investors. Result: a plunge in market 
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prices of these bonds, despite strenuous ef- 
forts of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System to prop up prices by massive 
purchases of Treasury securities. 

At the close of market trading on July 30, 
the 2% percent bonds maturing in 1965 
were down almost to 97—a $970 price for a 
bond with face value of $1,000. These bonds 
have been issued in June at par. The 3% 
percent bonds of 1985, issued in June at 
100%, were at 96. The 3% percent bonds 
of 1990 were at 99, down from nearly 107 in 
April. 

Seldom in modern times have Treasury 
bonds taken such a beating. 


SWITCH IN MONEY POLICY 


Only a few months earlier, these secu- 
rities had enjoyed a record rise in price as 
the Reserve System switched to a policy of 
cheap and easy money. 

Now, signs of a business upturn and 
threats of war have generated a new inflia- 
tion psychology in this country. Investors 
expect that, before very long, a shift back 
to tighter credit will mean rising interest 
rates. So investors are not willing to pay 
recent prices for bonds, which offer fixed 
interest rates. 

Mr. Anderson’s problems are further com- 
plicated by a recent unsuccessful financing. 
To pay off $16.3 billion in maturing I O U’s, 
Mr. Anderson had offered a l-year certifi- 
cate. 

Here’s what happened: Some $9.1 billion 
worth of the maturing I O U’s were held by 
the public, the remaining 67.2 billion by 
Reserve banks. The Reserve System, besides 
exchanging its I O U’s, purchased $1.1 billion 
of the new certificates for delivery when 
issued. This, in effect, left only $8 billion 
of the maturing securities to be exchanged 
by the public. Yet holders of $2.8 billion 
dollars’ worth spurned the offer and de- 
manded cash. 

This meant a 35 percent failure in the 
offer. Bond dealers described the financing 
as a real lemon. . 


AHEAD: MORE BORROWING 


Mr. Anderson’s troubles are far from 
ended. With much of the $276 billion debt 
in short-term I O U’s that come due fre- 
quently, he must refinance an average of 
$4.6 billion worth of debt each month in the 
year that began July 1. 

Even that is not all. The Budget Bureau 
has just predicted that the Government's 
deficit in the year which started July 1 will 
be $12 billion. So, in addition to his re- 
financing, Mr. Anderson must borrow heav- 
ily to fill the gap between current income 
and outgo. 

In this task, the Secretary faces formidable 
problems. These are related to the size 
and frequency of his borrowings. A single 
borrowing may amount to more than all the 
bonds issued by all the corporations and all 
the States and localities in the country in a 
year. In setting the interest rate and ma- 
turity on a security issue, Mr. Anderson can, 
if he slips, thus demoralize the money 
market on which all borrowers depend. 

Suppose the Secretary sets too high an 
interest rate on an issue. Then other Treas- 
ury securities, and corporation bends as well, 
look unattractive by comparison. That can 
drive down the prices of all bonds. Yet’too 
low a-rate of interest means failure of an 
offer. 

If speculators are permitted to take large 
amounts of an offering, then dump them on 
the market if a price drop occurs, as they 
did in the recent offering, then Mr. Ander- 
60n’s issue is unsuccessful. 

Mr. Andérson’s job will require rare judg- 
ment in months ahead. Whatever he does, 


‘the frequency of his trips to the money 


market may keep that market in a continual 
state of uncertainty. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have often said in the 
past that as an individual I would know 
when I was approaching the limit of the 
‘money I could borrow, but that there 
would be no similar indication when the 
United States was fast approaching the 
limit of its credit. 

The dilemma set forth above is one 
which I had predicted and is just an- 
other good reason why I have consist- 
ently opposed the spending bills. Op- 
position to the free-wheeling spending 
spree of the Congress has brought me 
more brickbats than bouquets. The 
easy course, and the one which is most 
popular in Congress at the moment, is 
to vote for all of the spending programs 
and a half-hour later tell the people that 
you are working night and day for a tax 
cut. 

When this Congress adjourns, the Na- 
tion is going to suffer a terrible hang- 
over for a good long time. Already 
there are signs among the people indi- 
cating they are beginning to wonder if 
the spree is worth the hangover. 


The Mallory Quagmire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the bills to come before the Senate is the 
so-called Mallory bill. In this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “The Mal- 
lory Quagmire.” I think this particular 
editorial makes a very fine suggestion. 
Among other things, it suggests that the 
bill go back to the committee, and gives 
the reasons for that suggestion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MALLORY QUAGMIRE 


The congressional effort to upset the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in the Mallory case has 
turned almost a full circle. Legislators in 
the House decided to intervene because, they 
said, the Supreme Court had confused the 
meaning of rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. But the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee concluded that the 
House, in its efforts to override the Court, 
would weaken the basic safeguard to per- 
sonal liberty that Congress had erected in 
rule 5 (a). So the committee modified the 
House version by the insertion of a new 
word “reasonable,” and now it is a question 
of whether anyone knows the meaning of 
this measure to end the confusion from the 
Mallory ruling. . 

Rule 5 (a) says that “an officer making 
an arrest * * * shall take the arrested per- 
son without unnecessary delay before the 
nearest available commissioner * * *.” The 
Supreme Court interpreted this to mean 
that a confession obtained by the police as 
a result of extensive questioning of the ac- 
cused before ‘arraignment was invalid. In 
the so-called corrective bills neither House 
attempts to change rule 5 (a). The House 
said in effect that no delay in arraignment 
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should invalidate an otherwise valid confes- 
sion, and the Senate committee says that no 
reasonable delay should have that effect. 
Apparently this would take away the implied 
license of the House bill to hold an arrested 
person indefinitely without arraignment. 
But what is reasonable delay? How does the 
reasonable delay that would be permitted 
by the committee differ from the unneces- 
sary delay forbidden by rule 5 (a)? 

It can be argued with a good deal of force 
that no delay in arraigning an arrested per- 
son and informing him of his rights is rea- 
sonable. But “reason” is an elastic word 
that could easily lead the courts, the police, 
and prosecutors into a deeper semantic 
quagmire. The only proper solution in our 
opinion is to discard the bill entirely and to 
call for a new study of rule 5 (a) and the 
problems to which it has given rise by a 
Supreme Court advisory committee similar 
to that which prepared the present rules. 


CBS News Broadcasts Inform the Public 
on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, under our democratic system, 
@ government must have the full sup- 
port and understanding of its citizens 
in order to function effectively. This 
support and understanding can only be 
won by making facts and issues avail- 
able freely to the public. In times of 
crisis, speed as weil as thoroughness be- 
comes of paramount importance in this 
fiow of information. In the present 
Middle East situation, the cause of de- 
mocracy has been well served by Ameri- 
ica’s radio and television networks. 
Reaching instantaneously into virtually 
every home, these electronic pathways 
have carried a clear picture of the fast- 
moving events, and of the issues in- 
volved, to Americans everywhere. 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention the valuable services performed 
by such programs as Meet the Press, 
Face the Nation, Youth Wants To 
Know, College Press Conference, The 
Leading Question, and many others. 
Recently the Columbia Broadcasting 
System has been broadcasting a series 
of special programs dealing with the 
basic issues behind the crisis. ‘These 
programs have been presented in the 
evening, in place of scheduled commer- 
cial programs, in order that they might 
reach the widest possible audience. 
Taken together, these CBS news radio 
and television broadcasts have con- 
tributed toward public understanding 
of America’s stake in the conflict. 

One of these programs, The Ruble War, 
has already been noted on the floor of the 
House, and its text printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Following up, CBS news presented two 
other unique broadcasts—again on both 
radio and television. One was Kuwait: 
Middle East Oil Price, which focuses at- 
tention on the most valuable stake in 
the contest. The other was Prologue to 


ie 


Augus 


the Summit: The Arab Tide, whig 
posed the impact of Arab iadiemm | 


on the current dilemma. 

Mr. President, while the 
these two broadcasts is ' 
make approximately 24 pages of 4, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at a ' 
$182.25, I ask unanimous consent 


of the importance of these CCalse 


to the present world situation that they 
be inserted in. the Appendix of t, 
REcORD. 


There being no objection, the seripy 
were ordered to be printed in the Rapom, | 


as follows: 


Kuwarr: Mmpte East On Pane 


(As broadcast over the CBS 


Network, Wednesday, July 23, 100 ae 
duction by Howard K. Smith, CBS Ney 


Washington correspondent. Narration by 
Winston Burdett, CBS News Rome com. 
spondent and a reporter of the Mediterranesy 
and Middle East countries, who recent) 
visited Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt. Produced by CBS News, New 


Announcer. The CBS Television Network. 
Middle East Oil Prim 
Here is Howard K. Smith. ~? 


presents Kuwait: 


Mr. Smith. Good evening. It is the stand. 
ing policy of CBS News to bring you today; 
news today, but tonight we are going @ 
something different. We want to bring mw 
tomorrow’s news today. i 

Iraq has gone over to the Arab nation. 
ists. Soon or late, in one way on anothe, 
the world’s richest single piece of real esta, 
the little desert sheikdom of Kuwait, is bom 


to be drawn into the rushing mainstream d 


Middle Eastern events. 


Kuwait is a patch of desert floating on th 

























most prodigious sea of oil known to mm. 
Its reserves of that precious fuel are calle 


almost limitless by geologists. Texas isa | 


most a secondary source by comparison. 
Kuwait is wedged in between Iraq, latdy 
turned nationalist, and Saudi Arabia, i 
least advanced nation in the Arab world. 
It is situated at the head of the Pemim 
Gulf, that small perimeter that supplies mai” 


of the free world’s industries from Brita’ 


across Europe and South Asia to Japan with 
the. fuel those industries must have 0 
operate. : 

The dominant. force in Kuwait right nor 
is Great Britain. But Kuwait's most recat 
mention in the news came when 4 few Gp 
ago Kuwait’s ruler Sheikh Abdulla 
with Nasser in Damascus. aia 

The topic of the conference between tt’ 
ruler of the West’s most important d 
sources. and the Arab world’s leading M) 
tionalist is not known. But since ha 
Kuwait has halted the issue of visas ta 
ern reporters and~has denied cable 4 
sion to those already there. 7 

CBS News correspondent Winston Bum 
was in Kuwait before that shutdown, 3 
new is Burdett’s report. 

Mr. Burvetr. This is Kuwait, at the 
of the Persian Gulf, 900 miles east of Sat 
just a few years ago a fishing and Gas 
village, but today the surging capa ® 
desert sheikhdom that has become 
gest oil producer in the Middle East. FU®: 
lation of the country, about 210,008 &% 
about the size of New Jersey. 
come from oil: more than $300 miliem 
place in this part of the world Ba ®” 
such an extr boom and such sr" 

years. oe 

Kuwait waterfront, you can 
trade and traffic of the ancient 
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directly 
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_ They still smuggle gold from here 
hong and 4 night, from across the gulf, 
they smuggle in illegal immigrant laborers 


Pee eueets of the bazaar are still crammed 
with life; and you can still lose your way in 
the jostling markets under their tattered 
tin roofs, in the populous maze of shops and 
soffee houses in dusty alleys that twist be- 
mud walls. 

all of this will be gone 10 years from 
now. The town has already burst its old 
mud walls; the walls themselves have been 
knocked down by an army of bulldozers; and 
much of Kuwait today looks like a bombed - 
out city, with houses and mosques alike 
slashed in two by new thoroughfares. And 
every day, more houses and more walls cave 
in and crumble in the bulldozers’ path, to 
make way for new roads and new boulevards 
and new fleets of Cadillacs. In 10 years, the 
old town will probably have vanished com- 

ly. 

oon is the new city. The ruler of Kuwatt, 
His Higness Sheikh Sir Abdullah Al Salim 
Al Sabah, has spent millions from his oil 
revenues on the building of highways, hos- 
pitals, and schools. Ten years ago, no pub- 
lic schools existed in the sheikhdom. Today, 
there are 70 schools like this one; they are 
certainly the most lavishly equipped schools 
in the world, with movie halls and restau- 
rants, living quarters for the teachers, court- 
yards and gymnasiums and playing fields, 
and huge swimming pools in blue or pink or 
chartreuse. Teaching techniques are pro- 
gressive, and there is a wealth of visual aids 
for the children. Even the kids in kinder- 
garten have their own theater and their bal- 
let classes; learning Hawaiian dancing or 
European ballet, and putting on a year-end 
pageant for their parents. 

There’s a severe shortage of Kuwaiti 
teachers, so most of the teachers are either 
Palestinians or Egyptians who are provided 
directly by the Egyptian Government. The 
Egyptians obey instructions from Cairo and 
they are the guiding force in the educational 
systems.. The students eat at school; they 
get their food free, as well as their clothes; 
and from this central kitchen, which the 
Kuwaitis say is the world’s biggest, 30 thou- 
sand school meals are distributed in 
thermal vans each day. There is also a spe- 
cial technical college for engineers, but there 
has been trouble finding enough students 
for it, and it is still partially empty. Ku- 
wait’s greatest architectural monument is a 
high school, on a splendid campus by the 
sea. There is a vast central building, a 
magnificent library, a handsome mosque, a 
stadium, fine dormitories for the 800 stu- 
dents, and a seaside club with a swimming 
pool 150 feet long. Some day the Kuwaitis 
hope to make this an international univer- 
sity for the Arab world. 

The Kuwait Oi! Co., which has the sole 


But 


- Concession for the almost limitless oil be- 


heath the sands of this little country, is a 
50-50 Anglo-American partnership, half 
owned by the British and half by American 
interests. The foreman at this rig is an 
American; the men who are working under 
him come from all parts of the Arab world 
and beyond: there are Bedouin nomads from 

nearby desert, Syrians and Sudanese, 
Arabs from Muscat and Oman and Aden, 
Workers from Iran, India, and Goa—a cross- 
section of the great influx of peoples that oil 
has brought to Kuwait. Today this” 
is the Middle East’s leading oil producer, 
outstripping even Saudi Arabia; and right 
now her 3 fields are producing at a record 
a of 6 million tons a month, more than 

tons a year. 
represent the West's greatest sing) 

Stake in the world’s richest clk apie a 


‘The name of this particular fi 
eld is Burgan. 
Tt is rated the world’s biggest on the basis of 


current Production, now more than a million 
® day. There are 260 wells like - 
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this one, scattered around the desert, and 
their productivity makes even the most pro- 
lific well in Texas seem puny by com- 
parison: in the Unitéd States, the daily 
average yield per well is 100 barrels; here, 
the average is 6,000. When a new well is 
ready to produce, tractors haul the rigs away 
and all that you see is this: a clean and 
polished wellhead, made of superhardened 
steel that can withstand tremendous pres- 
sures of up to 2,000 pounds per square inch. 
From the wellheads, the oil flows under nat- 
ural pressure to the gathering centers, where 
oil and gas are separated in giant cylinders 
or separation chambers. Then it is pumped 
onto a huge tank farm, on a ridge over- 
looking the sea, 34 tanks with a storage 
capacity of 5 million barrels; and from the 
farm, it descends, by gravity, to the sea, 
across the coastal plain, and out along the 
mile-long pier, and then, still by gravity, 
into the holds of the waiting tankers. 

An average of 8 tankers load up here each 
day; and the oil that leaves this pier goes to 
France, Holland, Italy, Australia, Japan, 
and Texas; but the greatest portion of it goes 
to Britain, where it supplies more than 50 
percent of Britain’s oil needs. This pier can 
handle 86,000-ton supertankers; but al- 
ready, a couple of miles up the coast, they 
are building a new and greater pier that will 
take tankers of 100,000-tons. Indeed, the 
company is expanding all along the line. 

Recently they have more than doubled 
their refining capacity, with two new re- 
fineries to produce gasoline, diesel oil, and 
tanker fuel. Expansion goes on also in the 
field; and up north, in another corner of 
the Kuwait desert, they are busy prospecting 
and drilling a new field that will probably 
go into production sometime next spring. 

The one thing that you don’t see in this 
whole operation is oil. But you do see plenty 
of signs and warnings to remind you that 
it’s there. The port, the refineries, the 
gathering centers, every instaJlation has its 
own fire-fighting equipment, and its entire 
personnel is trained to use it; each installa- 
tion is inside a fenced compound, guarded 
by company watchmen and Kuwaiti police 
who relieve you of your matches, your light- 
ers when-you goin. Fire is the ever-present 
danger, and fire is never very far away. Day 
and night, the desert is ablaze with the 
flames from the burning of the excess gas. 
This gas is not being wasted; there is simply 
much more of it than can now be used. It 
supplies all the power needs both of the 
company and the Kuwait Government; and 
what is left, is burned. Scientists are now 
working on a way to make this gas com- 
mercial for export, that is, to pack it and 
transport it in bulk; and some day no doubt 
@ way will be found. 

They have a special training school here 
for Bedouin boys, a school run by the com- 
pany. None of the boys can read or write. 
Their first class is in arithmetic. They go 
on from there to become electricians and 
welders, fitters and auto mechanics. 

' A boy who a few years ago was destined 
to spend his life tending goats in the desert 
is now learning how to use machine tools 
and how to bore a cylinder. It’s a revolu- 
tion in Bedouin life, for traditionally the 
men in the Bedouin camps shun manual 
labor. The men merely look after the 
camels and brew the coffee; and the women 
do all the rest. Now their sons-—-who come 
from a dozen desert tribes—are learning 
how to use an acetylene torch, and how to 
strip a diesel engine down to nuts and bolts 
and put it together again, and how to take 
a wrecked truck off the road and repair it 
and give it another 40,000 miles of life, all 
this before they can sign their own names. 
Even the life of their fathers is changing 
slowly. The tribes are now veering away 
from their traditional migration routes; and 
every afternoon, toward sunset, in slow cara- 
van across the desert, they come in with their 
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herds of camels to use one of the new water 
wells drilled for them by the oil company. 
They cannot write a single letter of the Arab 
alphabet, but they know the wavelength of 
radio Cairo, and they follow what Naasser 
says about Arab aspirations and the politics 
of the outside world. 

You see a far greater change in the new 
oil town of 15,000 persons that has sprung up 
here, Ahmadi, the headquarters town of the 
oil company. This is a very cOsmopolitan 
place, where Moslems, Christians, Hindus, 
and Buddhists live, work, and worship side 
by side. Of the company’s 8,000 employees, 
more than a thousand are from India and 
Goa, another thousand from Pakistan; there 
are more than 2,000 Arab immigrants from 
half a dozen countries and, on top of this, 
about 900 Britishers and 73 Americans. 
Most of the Americans are drillers, geologists, 
and engineers. The neat brick and stucco 
houses in which they live have electricity 
and air-conditioning, gas-stove kitchens, 
bath and plumbing, and ample space for 
gardens. Only one rule is strictly enforced; 
the Kuwaiti employees, so as not to disturb 
their neighbors, are allowed to keep only 
2 goats, 2 sheep, and 6 chickens. Because of 
that, many of the Kuwaitis have turned down 
the offer of modern, comfortable housing, 
and prefer to go on living, instead, in their 
own tent encampments outside the town. 

Under the terms of the oil concession, 
exactly half of the oil profits here go into 
the private coffer of the ruler of Kuwait. 
This year, his revenues may reach a record- 
breaking sum of $375 million. Such wealth 
over the past few years has made the city of 
Kuwait the metropolis of the Persian Gulf. 

Before oil was found here, Kuwait’s only 
natural resource was brackish water that was 
unfit to drink. Water came by dhow from 
Iraq, was sold in goatskin bags and délivered 
on the backs of donkeys and camels. 

Now the Sheik has built the largest 
water distillation plant in the world, draw- 
ing salt water from the sea and producing 4 
million gallons of fresh water daily. 


Right next to the water factory, an Amer- 
ican firm is busy dredging a modern har- 
bor, a $23 million job. Then years ago, 
there were fewer than 10 automobiles in the 
entire sheikdom: Today, there are about 
25,000; the number is growing, and the 
traffic jams are getting worse every day. 
When the cars are run down, they are just 
driven off the road or into the desert, and 
abandoned. Five years ago, movies were 
still forbidden, and movie houses unknown. 
Today, a million-dollar movie palace looms 
at the edge of the city and there are 2 
theaters inside, 1 for American and Euro- 
pean films, the other for the latest films 
from Egypt, in Arabic. 

Many new mosques have sprung up about 
the city; and at night their pointing mina- 
rets are garlanded with electric lights, and 
glitter like jewels as the worshipers arrive 
in limousines. And elsewhere, an entirely 
new market center is being built, and even- 
tually the old. congested bazaar of Kuwait 
will be wholly transplanted into clean, fresh, 
airy quarters like these. The bazaar of the 
goldsmiths and coppersmiths will be the 
first to move. 

With more money than it knows how to 
spend, Kuwait has become the world’s most 
spectacular welfare state. Everyone, Kuwait 
citizen or foreigner, is treated free of charge 
in the wards and clinics and operating the- 
aters of the sHeikdom’s modern hospitals. 
He is cared for by European doctors and by 
trained nurses from Egypt, Syria, and In- 
dia. Every Kuwait citizen is assured a job 
by his Government. He is assured a home 
in one of the new housing developments, 
where his rent may be as little as $4 a 
month, and even that goes toward eventual 
payment for the house. He gets a trans- 
portation allowance, and if he needs'a loan 
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to buy a car, he can get that, too, with the 
Government paying the interest. New hous- 
ing has not kept pace with the demolitions, 
but if a man’s house is condemned and 
demolished, he gets fantastic compensation 
for it, as much as thirty to forty thousand 
dollars for a mud hut in the middle of town; 
and with the money, he can buy a refrig- 
erator, an air conditioner, and a car. This 
method of compensation has been one of the 
more spectacular ways that the sheikdom 
has found to share the wealth and put cash 
in the pockets of the population. 

Technically, Kuwait is an independent 
sheikdom. Its government is the personal 
instrument of His Highness Sheik Abdul- 
lah, and his family. The Government’s in- 
come is his income; its revenues go into his 
private purse, and he himself keeps the 
strings of it. Euch Government department 
is headed by a sheik of the ruling family. 
Thus, a brother of His Highness is Minister 
of Health and Public Works; another brother 
is chief of the town police; a cousin is Min- 
ister of Education; and an uncle, Sheik 
Abdullah Mubarak, is both deputy ruler and 
eommander in chief of the army and armed 
forces. Each of the ruling sheiks lives in 
a sheikly manner, with a retinue of serv- 
ants and bodyguards, an armada of shiny 
limousines, and a palace or palaces where he 
holds court. 

The tables at a Sheikly banquet are 
laden with mountains of rice and chicken 
and a score of whole sheep. You will meet 
at the sheik’s receptions the American and 
British oil executives who run the country’s 
oil industry; the American consul, who, 
aside from the British, is the only foreign 
diplomat here; and a British diplomat who 
is known as the political agent. This Brit- 
isher is a very important person. He is, in 
effect, the foreign minister of the country. 
For nearly 60 years, by special treaty terms, 
Kuwait has been under the protection of the 
British crown. The British political agent 


handles the sheikdom’s foreign affairs, and 
Britain is responsible for the defense of the 


country. 

They say that the oil reserves here are 
around 60 billion barrels. But in fact the 
reserves of Kuwait are so great that they 
are beyond calculation. On the oil of the 
Persian Gulf, the entire free world in this 
hemisphere, from Britain to Japan, depends 
for its industrial future. 

For how long will it all last? Certainly, no 
end to the great boom here is in sight. There 
is money for everybody, and there. is every 
prospect that Kuwait’s huge oil revenues 
will go on getting huger. And yet even 
here, there is the rustle of political discon- 
tent. You can feel it in the bazaar, where 
blaring radids. bring the message of Arab 
nationalism from Cairo; where streamers and 
posters proclaim the slogans of the Arab 
cause; and where Gama Abdel Nasser is the 
hero of the coffeeshops. -Nasser’s picture is 
everywhere, on the rugs that you buy in the 
market place, even on lighters and rings and 
keyrings, on handkerchiefs and coffee cups. 

There is a small but vocal nationalist 
movement that follows the Nasser line. 
There is a new generation that is learning 
to read and write and to think politically; 
and which looks to Egypt as the progressive 
force and vanguard of the Arab world. 
There has been an unprecedented influx of 
foreigners, of Arabs from other countries, in- 
cluding Egyptian and Palestinian tech- 
nicians and experts who are hired to help 
administer this sheikhdom. They are the 
carriers of ferment and change. 

It so happens that the oil sheikhdoms 
along this gulf are the last area in the 
Middle East where the British still hold para- 
mount power. It happens also that Arab 
control of Arab oil is one of the major ob- 
jectives of Arab nationalism, 

Finally, there is an archaic government to 
which the tremendous western stake in this 


little land is tied, a government made up of 
tribal sheikhs who rule autocratically, who 
are already quarreling among themselves 
about the succession, who spend their money 
as they will, who make their own law and 
their own rough justice. And so, even here 
in rich Kuwait, there is a rising cry for re- 
form, for some representative government, 
for press freedom, and for rule by law. Even 
here is the prospect, sooner or later, of 
radical political change. The great chal- 
lenge to the West in this vital spot is how 
to go to meet that change before it is too 
late, before the riptide of Arab nationalism 
crashes on this distant shore of the Persian 
Gulf. ‘ 

Mr. SmrtH. Since his trip to Kuwait, Win- 
ston Burdett has returned on a brief visit 
to New York, and is heré in the studio with 
us now to help answer some of the questions 
that are in everyone’s mind. Winston, 
would you dare a prediction about Kuwait’s 
future? 

Mr. Burpetr. Well, Howard, in the 6 weeks 
since I visited Kuwait, the tide of national- 
ism that I spoke of has swept right up to its 
borders, and I can’t see how Kuwait can 
resist for very long. This is a completely 
artificial and archaic state. An accident of 
history has made Kuwait a British protec- 
torate; an accident of geology made it the 
site of the biggest known concentration of 
oil reserves in the world. Geography placed 
it on the borders of Iraq, and the Iraqis 
regard Kuwait as their natural outlet on the 
Persian Gulf. Even before the Iraqi revo- 
lution, the Iraqi Government invited the 
ruler of Kuwait to Baghdad and urged him 
to merge his little state with the new de- 
funct Iraqi-Jordanian Union; iponically, 
only 3 weeks ago, the British also were pub- 
licly urging him to do this, largely in order 
to save Kuwait from the subversive appeal 
and enormous power of attraction of Nas- 
ser’s Arab Union. 

Obviously, Kuwait has no future as an 
Arab nation, because it is not a nation. Its 
ruling family cannot be the focus of politi- 
cal loyalty—not in an era of dynamic na- 
tionalism. Its newly educated class can 
find no place in its medieval political struc- 
ture. 

You cannot teach people to read and write 
and think, and still expect them to accept 
the fact that they can be arrested and flogged 
in public because they have the impudence 
to overtake and pass on the road the limou- 
sine of one of the ruling sheikhs. The hun- 
dreds who are pouring out of the schools of 
Kuwait will soon be thousands; and in a 
country where the press and the right of 
assembly are practically abolished, this new 
literate generation will demand a daily news- 
paper to read. That will be a revolutionary 
demand, because of course they will want to 
write in the newspaper and express their 
political opinions. The ideas they express 
will be Nasserist ideas, for Nasser, beyond the 
borders of. Egypt, through his missionaries, 
his teachers, his technicians, and his propa- 
ganda, has succeeded in identifying himself 
with modernism, progress, and social reform. 
Even in the desert of the Arabian peninsula, 
Nasser is the great-mame and great myth, 
the symbol of Arab revolt, of independent 
nationalism, and of the utilization of Arab 
resources by the Arabs themselves. It’s a 
very explosive mixture of ideas. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, Winston, what’s the out- 
look for the oil in Kuwait? 

Mr. BurpDETT. Well, Howard, as in Kuwait, 
so in the entire Arab world today because of 
oil and because of nationalism you get a 
sense now of great and unpredictable 
changes ahead. On the one hand, there are 
the have-countries, the oil-countries, like 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia; on the other, there 
are the have-nots, the countries without oil, 
like Jordan or with very little oil like Egypt. 

At one extreme, you have the -pleasure- 
loving Cadillac and palace set; and at the 
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other extreme, you have nearly g 
destitute Palestinian refugees ang 
poverished peasants of the Nile e 
Arab eyes, this does not make gen, 


‘neither does Kuwait make sense, g tiny 


state staggering under the impact of mas 
wealth, with more money than it ean on 
on even the most expensive social im 
ments. The ruler of Kuwait spends shay, 
third of his money on these improve. 
and roughly another third goes to ops, 
expenses and the upkeep of the | 
establishment; and the last third is 
banked or invested in gilt-edged . 
in London. None of it is invested in ty 
needy Arab lands around Kuwait, 8 % 
Arabs say that Kuwait’s revenues, of ann. 
a good portion of them, should be mu. 
tributed for the benefit of other Arab ays, 
tries, the poorhouse of Jordan or the 
vaster poorhouse of Egypt. This is the 
resistible argument of pan-Arab nati 

Sooner or later, I think, the mard 
events around Kuwait will be { ; 
also. British troops could land therete 
have a treaty right to do so—but itis 
to see how even they could reverse the 
for very long. : 

A merger or federation of Kuwait withy 
larg@® Arab union would mean firsts 
tributign of oil revenues among the 
States; later, inevitably, it would mean i. 
creasing Arab pressure for a greater shared 
the revenues; and finally, it would mean. 
creasing nationalist demands for an An 
share in the ownership and management 
oil operations from the time that the 
oil is produced in the field to its final 
livery and sale as gasoline at a gas station 
Tokyo or London. Nasser’s immediate & 
jective is a share of the oil revenues, anjif’ 
the Arabian Peninsula is the prize of bik: 
Arab union, then Kuwait is the greats 
Middle East oil prize of all. 


PROLOGUE TO THE SUMMIT: THE ARas Tat 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television Ne. | 
work Wednesday, July 30, 1958. With How 
ard K. Smith, CBS News Washington co 
respondent; Winston Burdett, CBS New 
Rome correspondent and reporter on th 
Mediterranean and Middle East countries, 
and Daniel Schorr, CBS News Moscow c- 
respondent 1955-57, assigned to Washingto, 
D.C. Produced by CBS News, New York), 


Mr. SmirH. Good evening. I am Howanl 
K. Smith. Under one set of auspices of al 
other, the chief executives of the most im- 
portant nations in the world will probably 
meet soon, possibly in this city, New Yok 
The force pushing them together, in somt 
casés against their wills, constitutes one 
the most interesting revivals in history. 

In the Middle Ages, when ouf ancestot, 
were rising from barbarism, the Arabs wat 
far the mightiest force on earth. Now, a@ 
@ thousand years of stagnation, Arab i 
tionalism makes a new imprint on histor, 
asserting itself in angry d 
against the West, in rebellion that has 
government troops into action in the 
of Beirut, in adulation of the hero who 
welded Arab nationalism into a 

The CBS Television . Network pres 
Prologue to the Summit: The Arab Tae — 

Mr. Burpett. My name is Winston Bu 
I have just returned from the Middle B® 

In his own country, Egypt, the pe 
Gamal Abdel Nasser rests, above a 
control of the army, and is ™ 
his police and his propaganda. 
his own country, in the rest of | 
world, Nasser’s power is based on 8 
more solid than personal dictate 
rests on a basic political condition, 
of the Arab nationalist movement. 
alism is the ruling force in the 4m 
today, stronger than kings and 
stronger than princes and polit 
Arab government can ignore it 
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communist or even a pro-Com- 

* te and the Arab nationalist 

are not satellite states. It is an in- 

t movement. Nasser, by his deeds, 

py his daring, and his propaganda, has iden- 
himself with this force, 

* oor a the Arab States as forever 

ng among themselves, but the ideal 

of a greater Arab union has tremendous 

and political appeal: a power that is 


often strong’ 


rels, and it is very easy to see why. These 


at divide the Syrian desert_into 
ata aan States were not drawn by the 
Arabs; they were drawn by Western states- 
men sitting in London and Paris. A coun- 
try like Jordan is not even an independent 
nation by any of the standards which the 
West applies: it has neither the natural 
porders, nor the internal unity, nor the re- 
sources of an independent nation. And here 
is a country, Syria—which is the real home 
and center of Arab national feeling—where 
the ideal of pan-Arab union is so strong 
that the Syrians have surrendered their na- 
tional identity and taken second place to the 
tians in order to become part of a 
greater union, the United Arab_ Republic, 
whose president is Nasser. ; 

If Nasser is the leader, then Cario is the 
capital of the nationalist movement: And 
in this role it has no rival. To this city of 
nearly 3 million, come students and travelers 
from all parts of the Middle East, from all 
the feudal desert lands east of Suez. They 
have been coming here for more than 10 
centuries, to Al Azhar University, which is 
the seat of Moslem culture. Cairo has be- 
hind it the prestige of history, and Al Azhar 
University is the 500-year-old symbol of 
that tradition. Today, Cairo has the added 
glamour of a political Mecca; and the stu- 
dents come here to discover the excitements 
of big city life and learn the gospel of mod- 
ern nationalism. They see its monuments 
all around them, especially on days of na- 
tional victory, triumphal arches celebrating 
the departure of the last British soldier 
from the Suez Canal Zone, and giant car- 
toons of Egyptain commandos, 5 stories 
high, bestriding the traffic of the capital. 
Cairo is a unique metropolis with its new 
buildings reared in the mudbanks of the 
Nile, its wide boulevards replacing the old 
slums with (indistinct) and its smart 
apartment houses and its movie palaces 
built or owned by Saudi Arabian princes. 
For this is where the shieks of Arabia in- 
vest much of their oil wealth, and this is 
where the talent is, where Cairo produces 
the movies, writes the songs and publishes 
the magazines of the Arab Middle East. 
This is the source of new ideas and new 
lines of propaganda attacks, which are sent 
out daily from swank, expensive newspaper 
offices, and broadcast to the entire Arab 
World, from Morocco to the Persian Gulf, 
over radio Cairo’s powerful transmitters. 

To Western ears, the propaganda of Cairo 
. has a shrill and vengeful tone, Its message 
has a high emotional content, keyed to the 
-four great themes of Arab nationalism. 
There is the underlying impulse toward Arab 
union; there is the hatred of kings and of 
feudal power; there is the drive toward radi- 
Sal reform, the yearning for modernization; 
and finally, there is the anti-Western ele- 
ment, born of the revolt against the colonial 
Powers. Arab nationalism is anti-Western, 
ag spirit and immediate aims. Pol- 

y, it is a fight for total independence. 
nally, it is a quest for national dig- 
cme eomething the Arabs lost under West- 

A decisive e 
. humiliating defeat, ant i ong this ane 

. same 

aa that propelled Nasser to power: The 
fat of five Arab States by the forces of 
in 1948. The rout of King Farouk’s 
army disclosed a scandal of cor- 


er than the old traditional quar- _ 
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ruption ang incompetence, and fired the 
military revolt that ended the monarchy and 
sent Farouk into exile. It was a revolt to 
reassert national pride. 

Where other Arab leaders merely talked, 
Nasser also acted; and each time that he 
humiliated the West, his stature grew in 
Arab eyes. Unable to get Western arms to 
rebuild his army against Israel, he turned to 
Moscow, got his arms, and became a hero. 
Armies are the final measure of prestige and 
status in the Arab world, and it was a day of 
triumph for Nasser when he was able to 
show off, on parade, before the astonished 
princes and officers and diplomats of all the 
Arab nations, his new army of tanks and 
guns from the Soviet bloc. Nasser is also 
the man who proved that by guerrilla war- 
fare he could make life unbearable for for- 
eign troops on Arab soil. He set in motion 
forces which compelled British garrisons to 
withdraw from the Suez Canal Zone, and 
he himself raised the flag of Egypt at Port 
Said. His greatest deflance of the West was 
still to come: The nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, which then remained blocked to 
world shipping for 5 months after the Anglo- 
French invasion, By that act of nationali- 
zation, Nasser became the champion of a new 
idea, the idea of Arab ownership of Arab 
resources; and he gave to Arab nationalism a 
new weapon which it has not yet fully ex- 
ploited, the weapon of economic reprisal. 

In that same year, 1956, Egypt’s army was 
beaten again by the Israelis in a brief cam- 
paign that left a trail of ravaged roads and 
ruined equipment in the Sinai Desert. Is- 
rael is the Arabs’ greatest antiwestern griev- 
ance, and, to the humiliation of defeat, you 
must add the bitterness of the dispossessed, 
of the 950,000 Palestinian refugees, who have 
lost their lands and their homes, and are 
still caught between Israel’s refusal to take 
them back, and the Arabs’ refusal to re- 
settle them on Afab soil for fear of losing 
this political and moral issue. For the 
Arabs, Israel is a western creation, a re- 
intrusion of western imperialism in a new 
guise, and the Arab refugees in their camps 
are fully aware that the Israelis, in their 
first 10 years as a nation, have received $500 
million in Government aid from the United 
States, nearly 3 times as much as all the 
Arab States combined. 

But misery extends far beyond the camps 
of the refugees, and the Nationalists. every- 
where aspire to rebuild their backward so- 
cieties in the modern image of the indus- 
trial West. Their nationalism is a radical 
social movement. Once again, in their eyes, 
Egypt stands in the vanguard as the coun- 
try that has a 5-year industrialization plan 
to make herself a modern nation; and Nas- 
ser, the dictator, stands for modernism, for 
social services, health and education, radical 
land and tax reform, technology, progress. 
Nasser has sent his missionaries everywhere. 
Egyptian teachers, technicians, army officers, 
civil servants, to Yemen, Saudi Arabia. 
There is hardly a corner of the Arab world 
that does not feel the contagion of Egyp- 
tian ideas. There are nearly 2,000 Egyptian 
schoolteachers in Saudi Arabia, where there 
Were no schools at all 10 years ago; and 
this kindergarten class, with its Egyptian 
teacher picked by the Egyptian Government, 
is a thousand miles from Cairo, in the sheik- 
dom of Kuwait, an outpost of Arab feudal- 
ism on the Persian. Gulf. Arab nationalism 
is a republican movement—the enemy of 
kings—and the Egyptian teachers and army 
instructors are its agents. They are the 
subverters of the old royal order, with its 
Bedouin tribal sheiks from the desert pay- 
ing homage to feudal lords like Jordan’s 
King Hussein. The Arabs remember how 
the British used and abused the institution 
of monarchy; how one king from the Ara- 
bian Peninsula was given the kingdom of 
Iraq as a consolation prize after he had 
been driven out of his own country; and 
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how Hussein’s own kingdom, Jordan, was 
invented and earved out of the desert to 
accommodate British interests and to con- 
sole a second prince of the same exiled royal 
family. In the royal armies equipped by 
the West and trained in a western pattern, 
the Arabs see the vestiges of colonial rule. 
The United States inherited Britain’s royal 
allies, and our stake in the Middle East 
became tied to them; but it was already too 
late to review their prestige in Nationalist 
eyes. The kings of Arabia are hateful to 
the Nationalists because they also identify 
with western interests the dead King of Iraq 
through the Baghdad Pact, the King of 
Saudi Arabia through his oil ties and his 
American airbase, the King of Jordan 
through the British and then the American 
subsidies without which his state could not 
survive. 

Today, even the absolute monarch of 
Saudi Arabia, King Saud, the Sheik of 
Sheiks and Protector of the Holy Places, has 
lost his moral position. Even in his own 
country, there is now open and contemptu- 
ous criticism of the wastefulness of kings, 
growing resentment of royal squandering 
and financial mismanagement, and of the 
whole expensive royal establishment, with 
its air-conditioned palaces and Rolls-Royces, 
its swimming pools and bodyguards, its 
vast retinue of servants, its lavish hospital- 
ity, its round of banquets. In Saudi Arabia 
which I visited recently the greatest and 
most costly modern monument is a palace 
that has the biggest central air-condition- 
ing plant in the world, outside the Pentagon. 
This is the feudal way of life in modern 
dress, the modern look supported and mag- 
nified by a modern source of income: oil. 
The money that oil has brought in has 
changed the life of the Arab countries in 
this decade. It has created a new indus- 
trial working class, and a commercial mid- 
dle class on the fringes of the new indus- 
trial society. It has sharpened the con- 
trasts of the Arab world, the extremes of 
wealth and poyerty. It’s on a tide of oil 
that western commerce, western goods and 
western social ideals have reached the most 
backward Arab lands and swept away old 
customs. The combination of oil wealth 
and Egyptian radicalism has been over- 
whelming. The Arab educated in Texas, 
California, or Cairo as a geologist or oil 
engineer returns to his country and looks 
on its backwardness with contempt. 

It is no wonder that Nasser is the sworn 
enemy of the oil monarchs. Nasser is the 
leader of a have-not country whose popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of half a 
million a year. In the field of oil politics, 
he stands for two things. He is the apcstile 
of the idea that oil is the source of Arab 
strength. He stands for Arab possession cof 
Arab resources. Secondly, he wants a re- 
distribution_of oil revenues so that Egypt 
gets a share of them. This is the meaning 
of his war on kings. Now that Iraq has 
turned nationalist, Nasser has a first wedge 
in a great oil-producing country; and oil 
has become the issue on which, sooner, or 
later, he must try his strength. 

For Nasser, the real test of the Iraqi na- 
tionalists, the test of any union or federa- 
tion that he may be able to sell to them will 
be how much, if any, of Iraq’s oil revenues 
he will be able to get from them. 

But Nasser has other targets. For ex- 
ample, the oil of Saudi Arabia, the country 
where the United States has the greatest di- 
rect stake. Republican Nasserism is a pop- 
ular force even there—in the professional 
classes, in the civil service and, most cru- 
cial of all, in the Saudi Army; and the 
forces of public opinion generated by Cairo 
have already shaken the throne of King 
Saud. The Saudi dynasty is in the crisis 
and we simply do not know whether the 
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forces. that triumphed in Iraq 2 weeks ago 
will triumph in Saudi Arabia tomorrow. 

The Arabs are a hard people to get along 
with. They are volatile, proud, suspicious, 
emotional. They suffer from bitter sense 
of inferiority. 

They are quite willing to sacrifice prac- 
tical self-interest in order to prove a point. 
In their eyes, if you are not entirely with 
them, you're against them. These traits 
alone make Arab nationalism difficult to 
work with. What makes it all the harder 
is that this movement, which has just 
shocked the West into a new recognition of 
its power, has become a factor in the strug- 
gle of the cold war. And the Arab tide is 
still rising. » 

Mr. ScHorR. I am Daniel Schorr, until re- 
cently CBS News correspondent in Moscow. 

Arab nationalism, as Winston Burdett 
said, is not pro-Communist. And commu- 
nism is not pro-nationalist either. But 
communism today is rising—and prodding— 
this force because, at this stage, they are 
traveling in the same direction. Their par- 
allel aim—to drive the West out of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Not all of their aims are parallel. The 
Kremlin would like to deny Arab oil, which 
it does not need itself, to Western Europe 
for the specific purpose of creating economic 
distress in the West, tightening the cordon 
of isolation around the United States, the 
final and greatest prize in the drive.for world 
domination. 

Nor will the Soviets, as Nasser knows, be 
content to accept a strong, independent, non- 
Communist Arab federation. Its further ob- 
jectives will be disclosed later. But, for now, 
the Kremlin soft-pedals Communist ideology. 
It aids Nasser though he has banned the 
Communist Party. It concentrates on build- 
ing tension between Arabs and the West 
through war scares. It provides military and 
economic aid, with no visible strings at- 
tached, to encourage the Arabs to defy the 
west and it fans the fires of fanaticism 
against Israel. 

The Soviets seek the role of protector and 
defender of Arab nationalism; flattering Arab 
leaders, bringing them to Moscow and prom- 
ising them disinterested support as they 
did recently with Nasser. 

Said Khrushchev: “Nasser is fighting for 
independence and our sympathies are on his 
side.” But, elsewhere Khrushchev said, that 
this is a good time for Marxists, and he said 
nationalism is the first stey. The first step 
toward what, he did not say. 

But the tactics of the first step are clear— 
eliminating Western influence in the Arab 
world, establishing Russia as a major power 
in that region, opening the way for an un- 
hampered onrush of Nasser nationalism, 
claiming credit for having accomplished this, 
making the Arab nationalists dependent on 
the Soviet Union. 

That is act 1, now reaching its climax and 
if it follows the Soviet script, then Arab na- 
tionalism will emerge as a force oriented to 
Russia, if not to communism. Then will 
come act 2. 

Mr. SmtrH. What is American policy to- 
ward Arab nationalism? It is one of the 
ironies of the times that Russia accuses the 
United States of having imperalist designs 
on the Arab nations. In fact, American crit- 
ics of official policy say we have no design at 
all, and that is what is wrong with us. 

America did as much to create Arab na- 
tionalism as any great power did. 

Our businessmen and engineers went in 
to dig up oil, helping create much of the 
wealth that makes the Arab world important. 

We were the chief sponsors of the creation 
of Israel which beat the combined Arab 
armies, stung Arab national pride and thus 
started the nationalist revolutions by humil- 
lated officers like Nasser. 

But having inadvertently helped launch 
Arab nationalism, we have failed to deal with 
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it effectively. In fact, until the latest revo- 
lution of humiliated officers, that in Iraq 2 
weeks ago we do not seem to have recognized 
it as a new force. Critics say that it is char- 
acteristic of our policy—or lack of policy— 
that we have never made up our official mind 
how to deal with the leader of Arab na- 
tionalism, Nasser. We could never decide 
whether to be hostile or to be friendly, so we 
have been each alternately. 

We made an offer to help him build his 
main project, the Nile Dam at Aswan. Then, 
in a manner the Arabs considered an insult, 
we publicly withdrew the offer. When in 
reaction to that he seized the Suez Canal 
and Britain and France joined an attack on 
him; we intervened and it was mainly Amer- 
ican action that saved Nasser. But having 
saved him we blocked his dollar accounts 
and refused to let him buy medicine and 
food that Egypt needed in the United States. 

Arab nationalism is hard to make friendly 
to a Western nation. It may be impossible 
to contain or overthrow it, but the point is, 
critics say, we have not consistently tried 
either policy. 

If our aim has been to win Nasser’s 
friendship, we have failed as he has become 
increasingly hostile to us. If our aim has 
been to weaken him, we have failed in that 
too, for he has moved from strength to 
strength. And now we are approaching the 
summit with no visible new idea. 

From what has been said up until now the 
West’s three chief interests in the Arab world 
seem to be first oil, second the future of 
the Arab quarrel with Israel, to whose con- 
tinued existence we are morally committed, 
and third the Arabs’ increasingly close re- 
lations with Russia in the cold war. What 
about those features? First, what is the fu- 
ture of western oil interests in the Middle 
East? 

Mr. Burpetr. The future is, that very soon 
the Arab nationalists are going to demand 
a radical revision of their oil relations with 
the West which means their relations with 
the international oil companies. For exam- 
ple we can expect that the new regime in 
Iraq will seek to end a situation in which a 
single foreign company has the sole oil con- 
cession for the entire country. The Iraqi 
nationalists will almost certainly demand 
that this monopoly be broken up. Next they 
may ask: Why should they tolerate absentee 
ownership at all? Why should a board of di- 
rectors, made up of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Americans, and sitting in London, have 
the power to make policy decisions on which 
Iraq’s future depends? And then, the ques- 
tion why? Why should their oil cease to 
belong to them the moment it is loaded into 
a tanker and shipped away? Ultimately the 
Arabs will demand an entirely new pattern of 
ownership and control that will make them 
partners in the world’s distribution system 
and give them power in the world’s markets. 
Indeed, some prominently placed Arabs are 
already demanding this. Of course, oil is of 
no use to the Arabs unless-they can get it to 
market and today only the international 
companies, with their marketing system, can 
do this for them. The men I have talked to 
in the oil business about this say that the 
Arabs ought to be reasonable; that they will 
not want to risk an oil shutdown; and that 
what they really want, after all, is a larger 
cut of the oil revenues. After visiting the 
oil countries, it seems to me that this is only 
half the story. Of course, the Arabs want 
more money; but what they mainly want, 
it seems clear, is not a bigger cut but the 
pride and prestige of possession, and the po- 
litical power which they believe that this 
will give them in the markets and political 
forums of the world. This is the grand ob- 
jective of Arab nationalism—the goal which 
the West must _prepafe to meet, if we are to 
achieve our essential aim, with respect to 
oil, which is simply to keep it flowing to the 
free world, 





Mr. SmirH. And now, Israel, What 
future of the Arab-Israeli dispute? 
settlement possible to visualize? 

Mr. BurDETT. Yes, it’s possible to 
@ settlement. It appears now that in the 
present situation there’s one possible source 
of hope and one great danger. The hope is 
that if the Arabs are able to unite and if 
they are able to form over the years 
kind of stable union, then they mga gain 
the strength and confidence that 
allow them to negotiate with Israel for 
settlement. As much as anything, it hay 


mediate one. 

Jordan, may go over to the nationalists in g 
sudden violent coup. If that should happen, / 
Iraqi troops would probably then march inty 
Jordan, then, Israeli troops would march jn 
from the other side in self-defense, and go 
as far as the Jordan River, the historic bor- 
der of Palestine. There would be thousands 
of new Arab refugees, and chaos in Jordan, 
and probably a new Arab-Israeli war, 

Mr. SMITH. Now, the Arab role in the cold 
war. An increasing number of spokesmen 
from all over the world have suggested try. 
ing to neutralize the Arab nations, declare _ 
them off limits, or out of bounds to both 
Western and Russian shipments of arms, 
That, in fact, is the one concrete proposal 
that has been put forth as the substance 
of a summit meeting—if the summit meet. 
ing happens. There has been a hint that 
the United States may be willing to consider 
some limited form of a neutralization to 
stop arms shipments to some Middle East- 
ern countries. Is that possible? 

Mr. Scorr. It’s important to remember 
that the first proposal for neutralization \ 
originally came from Moscow a year-and- 
half ago, after Suez. Then it was a proposal 
for a big four conference to agreé on ban- 
ning arms shipments into the Middle East 
and liquidating all foreign bases, which 
means Western bases. Today it is a summit 
conference but the proposal is basically the 
same. Russian strategy remains the same 
for a summit conference because from the © 
Soviet’s viewpoint, it would crown their cam- 
paign to drive the West out of the Middle 
East. And still neutralization might be — 
worth: considering if it also served our aim 
of reducing tension in that region, and if 
some way could be found of making it m- 
ceptable to Israel. But, while we might b 
able to pull out of the Arab countries, We, 
cannot—by treaty if for no other reason—" 
withdraw from Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. 
And it’s very dubious that Russia will accept 
such exemptions. Also in the Middle Bast, 
as elsewhere, the attempt to quarantine ont » 
arena in the cold war gets embroiled in the 
issues of the cold war itself. It is hard for 
us to disengage militarily from an area where 
the Russians are busy engaging 
Until general disarmament or some othe 
wider agreement establishes confidence be 
tween East and West, the prospect for Mid- 
dle Eastern neutralization looks unpromi- 
ing * * * even if it were desirable, 

Mr. Smrrn. The summit meeting is still-# 
an Assistant Secretary of State er 
day as saying—“all fuzzed up.” do Do 
know for sure whether it’s going to ait 
place at‘all. Or, if it does, where it wit! 
place and exactly what will be talked show” 
if it does take place. _ om 

But unquestionably the main factors thet 
& summit meeting would have to . 
consideration are radical Arab na 
and the Soviet attempt to take it 
chief significance of the revolutign 
2 weeks ago is it shattered a kind of] 
in the Arab world between pre 
Arab ts and pro-Nasser 4 
ernments. Nasser and his form of 
ism is now clearly in the 
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soon win new converts. Today's news 


the item that the feudal ruler of 
Seesit, the richest of Arab oil lands, has 
asked Nasser for more Egyptian school teach- 
ers for his schools. Among semiliterate peo- 
ples, teachers are the main purveyors of ‘in- 
fluence. The tide therefore appears rising, 
r than before. , 
og ee for the West to treat with this 
force is for statesmen to design. But re- 
porters who have watched this question 
w for years on the scene in the Middle 
East and in the great capitals of the world 
may be “allowed to conclude that a’ con- 
gistent policy is now @ matter of urgency. 


Good evening. 





~ Getting Ready for the Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicagoans are becoming increasingly 
seaway conscious and this is good. I 
do not think that the majority of the 
residents of Chicago really begin to know 
just what the St. Lawrence seaway op- 
eration is going to bring to Chicago. ~ 

If our beautiful city continues to be 
guided by tne vision of those men in 
the Chicago Regional Port District and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and takes the steps to be 
prepared, I have no doubt that Chicago 
will catch up with New York. 

As a Member of Congress and a-mem- 
ber of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, I intend to avail myself of every 
opportunity to get the seaway story 
across to the people in my district. “Fhe 
development of the seaway reads like 
an adventure story and in reality, it is 
another instance of man’s using his 
God-given mind to harness the resources 
of nature for the greater development 
of United States, Canada, and the rest 
of the world. 

Iam proud to be a product of Chicago 
and I have yet to find another city with 
the vibrancy felt in Chicago. 

The Chicago Tribune expressed itself 
in a fine way on this subject last week: 
GETTING READY FOR THE SEAWAY 
Our Canadian correspondent, Eugerie Grif- 
fin, has visited Toronto and Buffalo in order 
to find out what those ports are doing to get 

ready for the St. Lawrence seaway. , 

He found them well aware of what the 
Seaway will mean to them in the way of. 
increased shipping, and more active than 
most other lake ports; but. their biggest 
plans are still in the dream-and-talk stage. 
Toronto, which is Canada’s biggest lake port 
and handles about 5 million’ tons-of cargo . 
& year, has built two million-dollar termi- 
nals, is building a third, and plans a fourth. 
Still in the talking stage is a B60 million proj- 
ect 3°" potverting the west end of Lake On- 

& vast harbor over a period 

Toronto, being nearer cookers markets 

than Montreal, hopes to make quite a dent 
in the latter's overseas shipping business. 

Toronto has done more than Buffalo, though 

Buffalo handles five times as much shipping. 

set up @ port authority 2 years ago, 

troat, ed it on a 8-mile stretch of lake- 

and endowed it with the income from 
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city parking meters and from part of the 
Peace Bridge tolls. But work has only 
reached the dredging stage. 

The significant thing about both cities, 
especially Toronto, is an awareness that the 
expansion of harbor facilities cannot wait 
until the ships come in sight, or even until 
the increased business is assured. If they 
don’t have their facilities ready in advance, 
they reason, the business will go to some 
other lake port. 

Fortunately, Chicago has been guided by 
this reasoning for some time. The Chicago 
Regional Port District was established 4 years 
ago and has spent $24 million on grain eleva- 
tors, warehouses, docks, and rail spurs. It 
is already operating at a profit, and is out 
to borrow another $25 million for more docks 
and other facilities. 

The port district has jurisdiction only be- 
tween the Indiana line and 87th Street. 
Parther north, the city has committed $4 
million for the improvement of berthing fa- 
cilities in the Navy pier area. 

Arrangements in the Chicago area are not 
perfect. For one thing, jurisdiction is split 
three ways geographically, between the city, 
the port district, which is under the joint 
control of thé Governor and mayor, and the 
Indiana communities. 

But Chicago’s lead in planning and con- 
struction will pay off when. the ships come 
in. The whole area already handles about 
75 million tons of cargo in a good business 
year, and is the world’s second largest port. 
Whether we catch up with New York, as some 
people predict, remains t6 be seen. In any 
case we'll be ready for whatever business we 
can lure our way in the next few years and for 
this we can be grateful to those who foresaw 
years ago what the seaway will mean to us. 





The Jews In Alaska 
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HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully request permission to insert 
in the Recorp the following article by 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Jewish News, which is 
located in my district. 

THE Jews IN ALASKA 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

A new field for Jewish social resear¢h has 
opened with the admission of the Territory 
Alaska as the 49th State in our Nation. 

While it-is known that Jews have lived in 
Alaska for more than a hundred-years, very 
little is known about their continuous func- 
tions as a unity, or about their or- 

tional life as a religious entity. 

t has definitely been established in several 
earlier studies that individual Jews have ex- 
plored Alaska; that they have participated 
in the numerous “gold rushes; that there 
were Jewish fraders there. But until very 
recently there weré no Jewish roots in Alaska. 

Alaska was discovered by the two Russians, 
Bering and Chirikov, in 1741, and was then 
declared a Russian possession. The Russian- 
American Fur Co,, formed in 1799, encour- 
aged trade between the newly discovered 
territory and the United States. Alaska was 
sold to the United States for $7,200,000—2 
cents an acre—in 1867. A dispute over the 
Alaskan-Canadian borders was adjusted in 


These dates may be very vital to Jewish 
historians and demographers in their search 
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for data about Jewish experiences in Alaska. 
In the 125 years of Russian control of the 
territory, there had begun fur trading and 
fishing. Jews are believed to have shared in 
both activities. While government restric- 
tions and discriminations may have cur-~ 
tailed their participation in fishing, fur 
trading certainly is believed to have at- 
tracted Jewish skill. 

It is not to be inferred from this, how- 
ever, that the Jews who were active in trad- 
ing in Russian-held Alaska were Russian 
Jews. In all probability, they were mainly 
from neighboring Canada, with a sprinkling 
of American Jews. 

When the United States acquired Alaska, 
Jewish interest in the Territory increased, 
and adventurous Jews came there by way 
of the States of Washington and California. 
The major links for several decades were 
with California, many Jews from the Golden 
State having established businesses in the 
chief Alaskan centers—Juneau, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. But there was 
an equal interest among Jews in the State 
of Washington, sailings by boat from this 
country to Alaska having been arranged for 
many years, during the latter part of the 
last century; and the early part of the 
present, by way of Seattle. 

Thus, with Seattle as the final point of 
embarkation from this country to Alaska in 
the eighties and nineties, the Klondike an@ 
Yukon gold rushes were attractions for Jews 
as they were for non-Jews. In a sense, this 
new attraction to the Northeast also was re- 
sponsible for Jewish migration movements 
to the State of Washington. 

A typical example of the settlers in Alaska, 
in the late nineties was a former Detroiter, 
Herbert Robinson Greenberg, who died last 
year at the age of 99. Greenberg left Detroit 
for California in 1896. From there he went 
by boat to Seattle, and from Seattle he 
went to Alaska on a summer boat. It took 
him 9 months to make the trip to Alaska. 
Today, by air, traveling time to Alaska from 
San Francisco is 5 hours. 

Greenberg. joined the Klondike gold rush 
and staked three successful gold-producing 
mines. He was in the habit, on his visits to 
his great-grand-nephews in Detroit, to pre- 
sent them with gold nuggets, and he was 
called Uncle Nugget. One of his mines 
became known as Bessie Mine and was 
the subject of a feature article in Time 
magazine 20 years ago. 

Herbert Greenberg lived in Alaska from 
1897 to 1954. He built the first Alaskan 
radio station and it was later taken over by 
the United States Army. His children now 
live in California—a typical result of Jewish 
wanderings away from small communities 
where there is danger of intermarriage be- 
cause of the limited number of Jewish resi- 
dents and the limitations in Jewish religious 
and .cultural activities. 

The three major Jewish personalities 
whose names are associated with Alaska are 
Ernest Gruening, the former Governor of 
Alaska and now its Senator-elect; and the 
two California pioneers, Lewis Gerstle and 
Louis Sloss. 

Gerstle, who was born in Bavaria, Decem- 
ber 17, 1824, worked his way on a boat to the 
United States in 1847, became a peddler in 
Louisville, Ky., was attracted to California 
during the gold rush days of 1848, and trav- 
eled by of New Orleans through Panama 
to the Golden State. He opened a fruit 
stand, labored in the gold mines, later went 
into the wholesale grocery business in Sac- 
ramento, then moved to San Francisco and 
became a mining stockbroker. 

When Alaska was purchased by the United 
States in 1867, he joined two other firms in 
acquiring the Russian-American Alaska Co., 
and acquired seal fishing rights. He also 
established a steamship line between San 
Prancisco and Alaska. Gerstle was active in 
California Jewish affairs—congregational and 
philanthropic—and served as treasurer of the 
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University of California. ._He died November 
19, 1902. 

Louis Sloss, who also was born in Bavaria, 
was several months older than Gerstle, hav- 
ing been born July 13, 1824. Upon his arrival 
in the United States in 1845, he, too, became 
a peddler, in Mocksville, Ky., and later also 
went to California where he met Gerstle and 
both became partners, their business asso- 
ciation lasting for 50 years. He was active 
in philanthropies and was treasurer of the 
University of California for 17 years. He died 
June 4, 1903. 

Gerstle and Sloss were married to two 
sisters, Hannah and Sarah Greenbaum. 

The career of Gruening is now a matter of 
record. It was due mainly to his valiant and 
untiring efforts that the campaign for Alas- 
kan statehood materialized. Ernest Gruen- 
ing, like his father, Dr. Emil Gruening, 
earned a medical degree from Harvard Col- 
lege. But, upon receiving his doctor ef medi- 
cine degree in 1912, he turned instead to 
journalism and held numerous important 
editorial posts in Boston, Mass., and Port- 
land, Maine. He served as editor of the Néw 
York Tribune and the Nation. Then he was 
given major Federal appointments. 

As Governor of Alaska, Gruening formed 
the first Alaska National Guard in 1940, and 
during the last war was the organizer and 
commander of the Alaskan Territorial Guard. 
He was a member of the commission : that 
supervised the construction of the great 
highway connecting Alaska to the United 
States. 

A great interest was taken in Alaskan pos- 
sibilities as an immigration center for Jewish 
refugees by Miss Ruth Gruber (now Mrs. 
Philip Michaels, of New York), the well- 
known writer, traveler, and lecturer. 

Miss Gruber, as a member of the staff of 
the late Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
did most of the research for her Department 
in Alaska. She prepared voluminous reports 
on the Territory and she envisioned Alaska 
as a place of settlement for many thousands 
of Jews who were compelled to escape from 
naziism. But her idea never materialized. 

Only about 35 years ago, a Jewish mer- 
chant was one of the leading citizens of the 
Alaskan city of Juneau. Isadore Goldstein 
was a popular.merchant there and was highly 
honored for his honesty and integrity. He 
was elected mayor of Juneau six times. 

His parents, Robert and Anna Goldstein, 
came from @alifornia and established a mer- 
cantile business in Juneau. Their son, Isa- 
dore, acquired that business. Isadore was 
married to Miss Carol Kahn, of San Fran- 
cisco. He enlisted in the United States Army 
in World War II and temporarily left “Uncle 
Sam’s Attic” to serve overseas. But his fam- 
ily still continues the Juneau mercantile 
business and may be known for a long time 
among the great pioneering families in 
Alaska. . 

Among the early American Jews who came 
to Alaska was the fur-trading merchant, Jack 
Goldstone, who was believed to have inspired 
the purchase of Alaska by the United States. 

There are no known figures of the number 
of Jews in Alaska. It is believed that there 
are less than a thousand Jews there. There 
is no organized Jewish community, but with 
the formation of servicemen’s groups there, 
the Jewish Welfare Board established its 
services and organized congregatfens for the 
men in wniform as well as for the residents 
in the major cities. 

The Jewish Welfare Board chaplain who is 
in charge of the Alaska Jewish servicemen is 
Rabbi Joshua B, Wachtfogel, who is attached 
to the Alaskan Air Command in Seattle, 
Wash. 

The Jewish Welfare Board service commit- 
tee chairmen for the Alaskan Territory are: 
Burton H. Goldberg, Anchorage; Robert 
Sachs, Fairbanks; Charles Goldstein, Juneau. 
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The Governor of Alaska, Mike Stepovich, 
upon his visit in New York after Alaska was 
admitted to the Union, spoke of the 49th 
State as the new frontier of the United 
States. As such it is beginning to attract 
the adventurous and men of vision. We can 
well look to the near future, when organized 
Jewish communities will be among the major 
pioneering groups in the advancement of the 
new United States State. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a young friend whois currently 
traveling in Europe. He has an intel- 
ligent and perceptive approach to a num- 
ber of problems which have compelled 
public attention. I am sure that his 
unofficial view of London, the Bryssels 
Fair, and Germany will be of interest. 

LonpDoN, July 1958. 

I arrived in London just in time for the 
Middle East crisis amidst a chorus of “I told 
you so; we were right all the time; you 
should have supported us in Egypt or,- at 
least, waited another week before you stopped 
us.” Nevertheless, a great deal of criticisms 
could be discerned among thoughtful per- 
sons, particularly since the United States 
justification for the Lebanon intervention 
was accompanied by @ particular weak set 
of reasons, at least, as reprinted in the Eng- 
lish press. I had lunch with Cristopher 
Audland, who, after 4 years in Washington 
as the British Embassy’s congressional out- 
post, is handling Somaliland and Ethiopia 
in the Foreign. Office’s African desk. This 
actually makes some sense, as the American 
desk is one of the least important desks, as 
there are so many United States-British con- 
tacts on all levels in the Government that 
United States-British policy is often made 
outside of the Foreign Office. _ Cristopher sits 
with five other “country” men in a large, 
austere, Victorian, bare room in Whitehall, 
directly across the street from 10 Downing 
Street. He has a little balcony, from which 
I saw Prime Minister Macmillan greeting at 
the door what seemed to be a group of Saudi 
Arabian sheiks. His hours are from 10 to 
6:30, 5 days a week, which is standard in 
all .Government offices. No one seemed to 
mind the cheerless looks of the office sur- 
roundings and during my 20 minutes in the 
officé the telephone rang only once. The 
younger people, like Cristopher, were critical 
of the armed-intervention policy—a policy 
that placed just enough troops to let Khgu- 
shchev made hay with the neutrals and not 
enough to materially affect the balance of 
power between the Communists and the 
West. : 

London is jammed with people, many tour- 
ists from Commonwealth countries, The 
traffic system ‘is impossible, and some one- 
way streets and parking restrictions are be- 
ginning, with more stringent measures lack- 
ing, to be introduced. Also, parking meters 
are being set up, although a taxpayer has 
filed suit claiming this is an infringement 
of civil liberties and the Magna Carta. 
Typically British, with their superregulated 
life, they have three violation zones on the 





. superior to the large and more costly 
the United 






meters; the final zone (a violation of 
than 3 hours) calls for automatic ames 
warrant issued, whereas the others call fo 


fines. 
Inflation is rampant in London. Over tp, 
last 2 years the price level hag be 
another 15 percent. Wages have not 

pace, and there is much grumbling. 
lack of a capital-gains tax has created g 
class of millionaires, mostly Teal-estate opere 
ators and other less-dignified gamblers, 

There is some movement in the 
of modernization, particularly in their ads 
ministrative techniques. Progress ig also be. 
ing made in local government but rigid Limi. 
tations remain on the ability of localities 
borrow money, and finance long-term 
projects. j 

Among the upper classes a great deal of 
anti-Americanism remains but among the 
lower classes one discerns little. The wor 
Dulles has become a symbol of all that is 
wrong in America. Less talk is hear@ about 
Little Rock, since there is an increasing 
amount of prejudice color bar in Britain 
Dance halls are discriminating and so 
most employers. At London Univ 
5 percent of the colored students were 
to secure part-time employment whereas for 
white almost all that applied got some, 

The National Health Service is 
better although most doctors are stil very 
bitter. One difficulty is, mostly in Londok, 
that many doctors that can make their living 
in treating patients for cash fees have not 
joined and in the West End this means al- 
most every better doctor has not joined. And 
as I found out when I wanted to get a boil 
lanced, all foreigners are expected to pay, 
even though they have the legal right to be 
treated free. When this right is me 
you will get an appointment, but only in 
3 monthstime. _ 

The climate in London in the summer is 
cool and the countryside is lovely. A great 
country, even if they do drive on the wrong 
side of the street. 

THE BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR 


The Belgians have done a wonderful organ- 
izational and planning job in presenting’ . 
remarkable fair to the world. Asonewhocan | 
still remember the 1939 World's Fair (but not 
the 1936 Chicago one, as I have been accused) 
I must admit that the Belgian Fair, located 
in beautiful natural surroundings, tops it 
Only the nighttime commercialized carnival 
atmosphere with its myriad of rides, hot dog 
and ice cream stands leaves something to be 
desired. (At night the pavilions are closed 
and everything is concentrated in the “Coney 
Island” section.) I spent a great dealof time 
in the United States, Russian, British, Get 
man, and other pavilions. There is no que 
tion that the American pavilion is more 
popular than the Russian. The general ites 
of the United States pavilion, namely to 
the way the United States lives is @ 
more effective presentation than the pon- 
derous Soviet machinery and other 
development. The United States pavilion # 
an architectural marvel and is 


4 





building. On the other hand 
States pavilion could, at little cost, be much 
improved. Its worst drawbacks are due a 
unimaginative management. ae 
The United States pavilion is weakest — 
its. public relations aspects. It has alma 
no literature to offer, is the only § 
that does not sell souvenirs or native prot 
ucts-and has ohe of the worst 
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rly done, see enclosed); we offer a 
It would be a . 
ve away, as the United Ara - 
> Rg al very effectively, cheap picture 
of major American sights. And 
why not let Stuckeys or some other souvenir 
chain open & stand there? 
"we have_an excellent thing in having 
900 cheerful, dedicated college girls on duty. 
But why dress them in the worst looking 
sack dress uniforms possible with most of 
them, since it is cold, wearing ill-fitting 
Now raincoats. They should have either 
uniforms or wear their own clothes 
armband. 
Te ths day I was there, the exhibit, Un- 
finished Business, was roped off without 
explanation, which made a poor impression. 
(This is on Negro problems.) It was ex- 
plained to me afterwards that a guide would 
only take groups through so that wrong, 
ideas could be explained, and on that day 
the guide was sick. 

Finally there is insufficient material con- 
cerning democracy. The Swiss on the other 
hand have a very effective exhibit concern- 
ing their form of government. There is no 
reason why a copy of the Declaration of In» 
dependence, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
etc. could not be posted. 

To sum up there is nothing wrong with 
the United States exhibit that better and 
more imaginative management could not 
cure. The famous caption on the 1840 chair 
that “it is typical of most chairs used in 
United States schools today” still had not 
been changed. When I went to the office to™ 
suggest a change in this, a Belgian, who 
was the top man on duty at the time, told 
me smugly that I should write my Senator 
as they thought they had a pretty good 
exhibit and only a Senator could make them 
consider changes. It is this attitude that 
keeps the United States pavilion from being 
as outstanding inside as it is from the 
outside. 

Of the Communist bloc pavilions, the 
Czechoslovaks presented the most effective 
show. In general smaller countries did a 
more effective job as they have less of a 
problem in selection—but the larger couh- 
tries had theaters where in the evening they 
could present cultural events. It is here 
that the United States was particularly 
effective and United States shows were al- 
ways sold out. The Germans had a fine 
building architecturally but very pedantic 
and hard to understand exhibits. The 
British had poor architecture but interest- 
ing exhibits using a lot of movies. The 
French had a huge, very cluttered up ex- 
hibit hall, but their restaurant was excellent. 

On the whole, the fair, expensive, is well 
worth a visit. The Belgians publicly say 
they are losing money on it, having ex- 
pected 50 million and getting only 35 mil- 
lion visitors, but the Brussels hotels and 
stores sure are doing well. 


FIRST GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 


The great phenomenon of present-day 
Germany is the apathy of the average Ger- 


man citizen and his nonparticipation in - 


Political life. This is, of course, exacerbated 
by the CDU which, like the Republicans in 
the United States of American, places the 
Popularity of its leading figure coupled with 
1 or 2 simple issues, usually in foreign 
Policy, into election campaigns. It has 
made little attempt to imbue into the public 
any systematic theory of politics. The 
feature of SPD is that it has played 

in this game of the primacy of for- 

a In fact the last election was 
more than a referendum on the ques- 

tion whether or not the West German Army 
use atomic bombs. Adenauer skill- 

— characterized the SPD as pro-Russian 
skillfully won the election, even though 
ans look upon atom bombs with 

Some degree of fear and uneasiness. But 
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. an honést appraisal of the forces that led 
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consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Mooresville (N._C.) Tribune of 
July 31, 1958] 


UncLte Dan From Doo.ie Sars 


Dear Mr. Eprror: There’s rumors going 
around about some Congressmen working on 
Saturday’s so’s they could hurry and git 
through. Of course, I’m using the term 
“working” in its lighter sense here. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t git alarmed as a 
rule over things that happens more’n a few 
miles from my house, because by the time 
@ man Keeps his own. place from gittin into 
the hands of the banker or the Sheriff and 
figgers out enough answers to his old lady’s 
questions and gits used to having his taxes 
reduced by the politicians in ever campaign 
and raised after ever election, he ain’t got 
much time left to git alarmed about things 
taking place very far from home. 

But I think this thing ‘of Congressmen 
working on Saturday is heading us fer com- 
plete ruin. It has took me years and years 
to convince my old lady that working on 
Saturdays is unthinkable and un-American. 
When we was first married and I wanted to 
go to town on Saturday I had to claim I 


cause of the gradual changes in the social WS going to the courthouse to git some 
structure brought on by common develop- {14rm papers signed, or the cultivator needed 
ments in Western Europe. Many of the _2 Dew point, I recall that onct I even forged 
problems here, social inequality, bureau- ® Jury summons to git to town on Saturday. 
cratization, urban-rural problems, are com- But a couple wars come along and us men 
mon to all Western countries. What is still folks got bolder and finally got it down to 
a peculiarly German problem is the inade- Where if we want to go to town on Saturday 


quate understanding of its own history and we just put on our other shirt and tell the 
old lady we'll be back in time fer church 


Sunday morning. 

Now, if Congress, a outfit I figgered we 
could depend on to stand back of things, a 
sort of last refuge agin change and un- 
American ideas, is going to start working on 
Saturdays, then things is gitting in bad 
shape back here at home. 

We got three kinds of Congressmen in 
Washington, the good ones, the bad ones, 
and those that is too lazy to show a marked 
trend in either direction. Up to now the 
good ones and the bad ones has been wras- 
sling it out toa tie. If them lazy ones pitch 
in and start working on Saturdays, things is 
going to the dogs fer certain. A heap of 
folks might say that it ain’t going to hurt 
nothing if them Congressmen do a little 
work onct in a while on Saturday. If you 
give some fellers a inch they’ll take a foot, 


they are much more_afraid of the Soviet 
“Union. Almost every German is anti-Rus- 
sian having experienced personally commu- 
nism in one fashion or another and a more 
sophisticated political approach particularly 
to domestic politics is lacking. One result 
of the political apathy has been the gradual 
destruction of the small parties as the West 
German increasingly votes for 1 of the 2 
major parties. 

._ Furthermore the institution of federalism, 
“despite universal grumbling has contributed 
a larger number of dedicated public servants 
and has given the SPD the opportunity to 
govern, and govern responsibly, on the land 
level. It is a great pity that the SPD cannot 
realize that it must get out of the 30 percent 
category into the 51 percent. Thirty percent 
would have been wonderful in the Weimar 
Republic, but today control rests with those 
who have the power in the head of state 
(hence majority of legislature) which re- 
quires in the Bonn Republic a 51 percent ma- 
jority.--Indeed, as the title of a recent book 
says, Bonn is not Weimar. In addition the 
judiciary has effectively asserted its inde- 
pendence—just recently it declared a pet 
CDU law exempting contributions to political 
parties from all taxes as unconstitutional. 
Democracy is making progress in Germany 
partly as a result of the increasing prosperity, 
partly of the intercourse with other demo- 
cratic countries, and most importantly be- 


to the rise of fascism and communism, to- 
gether with a greatly underdeveloped sense 
of social responsibility on the personal, 
group, and particularly community level. 
The standard of living here is still lower 
than in Great Britain or France, but like 
in the Upited States, a great deal goes into 
automobiles, travel, and entertainment. 
This.is a hasty first letter and I hope to 
write sométhing better in a week or two. 
Best_.wishes to all. ; 
CHARLES R. Foster. 





Uncle Dan From Doolie on Inflation and 
Saturday Work for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS but you give a Congressman a inch and he'll 
take the shirt off’n your back and pass a law 
or putting you in jail fer going naked. 


I would appreciate it no end, Mr. Editor, 
if you’d write our Congressman and nip this 
Saturday business in the bud. 

Yours truly, 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, those of 
us who accept as true the proverb that 
“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” are certainly indebted to Thomas 
M. McKnight, publisher of the Moores- 
ville, (N. C.) Tribune for the articles he 
writes under the pen name “Uncle Dan 
From Doolie,” ; 

I feel certain that Members of the 
Senate and House can lighten their 
heavy burdens a little if they will read 
“Uncle Dan’s” comments on inflation 
and Saturday work for Congressmen, 
which were published in the Mooresville 
Tribune on July 31, and Augus 7, 1958. 

_ In order that those comments may be 
made available to them, I ask unanimous 


UNCLE Dan. 


[From the Mooresville (N. C.) Tribune of 
August 7, 1958] 

Dear Mr. Eprror: I doubt if you city folks 
has noticed it, but you don't see many scare- 
crows in the fields this year. The price of 
clothes is so high that a farmer can’t afford 
to dress up a scarecrow anymore. If he’s got 
clothes good enough to scare a crow away, 
he’s probably wearing ‘em to church on 
Sunday. When you git right down to brass 
tacks they ain’t much difference between 
depression and inflation: Back during the 
big-depression money was so tight that there 
wasn’t none to speak of, and now it’s so 
cheap that a farmer can’t afford to dress up 
a scarecrow. Ed Doolittle says it’s cheaper 
fer him to move his son-in-law and his rock- 
ing chair from the porch to the cherry tree 
than to rig up a scarecrow to keep the birds 
away. 
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One thing inflation has done to the coun- 
try, inflation plus all these taxes that causes 
a feller to figger his take-home pay. It’s 
taught folks to figger that couldnt’ count up 
to 50 afore it started. One feller up at the 
country store said he used to set and dream 
what he’d do if he had a million dollars. 
Now he says he dreams what he’d do if he had 
$2,000,000.21. The extra million, he says, is 
for taxes and the 21 cents is fer them parking 
meters they got in town. 

One thing I don’t understand about this 
inflation. They say the banks is so full of 
money the clerks has to watch where they’re 
walking and that they won’t stoop over to 
pick up nothing unless it’s a five spot or 
better. But when I go in to borrow $200 I 
sneak up to the window and git permission 
to go into the sweat box with the cashier. 
And I set there a hour twisting my hat into 
a wad and gitting all nervous while they take 
my pulse, my mortgage, and my shirt. And 
even then I ain’t shore I'll git the money 
until they check the title and investigate 
around the country to see if I ever had any 
horse thieves in the. family or has been 
black-balled in the Masons. 

Well, I see by the papers where they got a 
factory in Georgia that is making wimmen’s 
girdles out of peanuts. They say the pro- 
tein that gives a peanut food value makes 
fine girdles. It makes a feller sorter sad to 
think about what science is doing to this 
world. It used to be a feller could pull up @ 
handful of peanuts and set on a stump and 
enjoy hisself without worrying. Now ever- 
time he eats a peanut he’ll be wondering if 
he ain’t depriving some pore working girl out 
of a two-way stretch. 

Yours truly, 
UNCLE DAN. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES... 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter .of Au- 
gust 9, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Aucer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
AucustT 9, 1958. 
Adjournment of Congress like a mirage, 
recedes as it is approached. No telling now 
when it will be, although most important 
legislation has been considered. Many rue- 
fully agree that the sooner Congress ad- 
journs the better for the Nation's good. 


The debt limit increase resolution to in- 
crease the permanent debt limit from $275 
million to $285 million and a temporary in- 
crease to $288 million passed handily 286— 
108 (Acer for). First, it was obvious to 
most that after the goods are bought they 
must be paid for. Even those who opposed 
many of the spending programs, as have I, 
are bound by the majority vote that prom- 
ises later Federal payment. The only way 
to cut spending is to vote against specific 
programs. There is no other way. Second, 
debt limit is a misnomer. It is debt mah- 
agement we are talking about, that is, what 
form, for how long, etc. that Federal in- 
debtedness will take, and the Treasury Secre- 
tary must be given latitude to arrange the 
best terms for Government securities or it 
will cost taxpayers even more in taxes. The 
pity_is, there is no limit on Government 
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spending or borrowing, until and unless we 
have a forced balanced budget. The yearly 
forced balanced budget has been and shall 
continue to be a continuing legislative in- 
terest of mine. Only in this way will the 
people be safe from inflation from Govern- 
ment overspending and be assured of sound 
fiscal Government. Thus far, neither the 
pressure groups, the Congress, nor the ad- 
ministration has exercised the necessary self- 
discipline in spending. The contingent lia- 
bilities of the Federal Government not cov- 
ered by the debt limit now total approxi- 
mately $283 billion. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act provides for registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of all such plans. Eighty to 
eighty-five million people rely on a million 
or more pension and welfare plans involving 
$30 billion now invested. The idea of this 
bill was to provide regular accounting of 
the financial operations and: assets of thése 
Plans through the Federal Government, 
mainly a result of many labor union mis- 
appropriations and mismanagements of such 
funds. The great debate took place over 


the requirement of all business firms report-_ 


ing their plans in detail. Proponents 
claimed that all business firms, just like 
unions,should give detailed accounting. The 
opponents pointed out (1) that the detailed 
and burdensome paperwork would be pro- 
hibitively expensive (over 5 million docu- 
ments immediately required by Govern- 
ment); (2) that employees can be adequately 
protected by a full accounting without the 
Federal forms; (3) that such Government 
regulation will cause many pension and wel- 
fare plans to be stopped; (4) that labor 
unions should obtain their demands through 
collective bargaining, not through legisla- 
tion. The Bosch amendment to exempt 
those businesses with level-of-benefits plans 
(fixed .benefits to-employees, but variable 
cost to employers) was defeated and the bill 
passed. How ironic that a bill to prevent 
misuse of members’ money by some labor 
bosses should be used to hamstring business 
pension and welfare plans, to the detriment 
of employees. That's how big labor controls 
congressional legislation. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, this year’s Federal aid to education 
passed much to my sorrow although watered 
down by amendments. The bill provides 
$1,070,000,000 over 7 years for (1) scholar- 
ships, (2) loans, (3) grants to States, (4) 
language teaching, (5) graduate education, 
(6) counseling programs, (7) research, (8) 
statistical, Like the dew it covers every- 
thing. The debate produced astounding 
statements. That Congress would even’ de- 
bate such a bill I found hard to believe. But 
I saw it and heard it. My objection in- 
cluded: (1) The language barrier, using gen- 
eralities—“defense,” “temporary,” “emer- 
gency,” “national interest,” to justify Federal 
aid, without factual justification. (Has Fed- 
eral Government a greater interest in stu- 
dents’ education than parents?) (2) Fear of 
Russia is motivating us, not appreciation of 
American strength in free insfitutions of 
education. We must not emulate Russia, to 
beat them. Russia has Government control 
of education. (3) Federal control will follow 
Federal aid, with local control losing out 
every step of the way. (4) Responsible stu- 
dents and parents are not developed, but de- 
stroyed, by Federal handouts. (5) ‘Thou- 
sands of private scholarships will dry up. 
My coritribution included: “We are in a 
deficit position $12 to $15 billiom or more 
this year. We will meet this deficit by a 
large tax increase or by inflation with print- 
ing press money, cheapening our currency. 
We have a debt of $280 billion and contingent 
liabilities of $283 billion. By what right do 
we offer grants and loans under this heavy 
Federal debt? Is it fair for the heavy laden 
taxpayer to pay taxés, these to be distributed 
as scholarships? Maybe the taxpayer pre- 








a 


fers shoes for a son or daughter, ‘ 
would prefer the student to hustle a 
his way, even as he, the taxpayer, is 
to provide the needs for his family, § 
he or the Government do'the providines 3 
the taxpayers’ money is taken in tages 
will need Federal aid to support and egy. _ 
cate his family. So what is the best way 

do it—by leaving the fruits of 't 
earnings in the earners’ hands or by Gop, 
ernment taking it in taxes to redistribute, to 
return enough to support him and his fam. 
ily? It is a simple choic a. 
plained—with a frighteningly simple eon. 
clusion if our choice is wrong. We will ay 
be wards of the Goverhment, not just the 
students, or those destitute taxpayers who 
are bankrupted first.” 
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Hold That Camel! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO ae 
~IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 , 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. — 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Zanesville Times Recorder, one of » 
the fine daily papers serving central 
Ohio. - é 

In the space of a few well-written 
paragraphs, this editorial points out in 
no uncertain terms the dangers em- 
bodied in S. 1869, the so-called bond 
revenue: TVA finance bil! which now 
rests in the House Rules Committee. 

If this legislation is allowed to pass, a 
Government agency will for the first 
time in the history of this country be 
able to completely bypass the Congress, 
and the taxpayers—who have been lit- 
erally forced to pour billions of dollars 
into the TVA empire—will be left hold- 
ing a very shaky second mortgage. 

I am pleased to note that many, many 
thinking people throughout the country 
are becoming increasing aware of how 
bad this particular legislation really &, 
and are beginning to speak out strongly Te 
against it. I hope that their wordsar | 
not lost to us in these closing days of the 
session, and I commend this editorial # 
every Member of Congress, regardless of 
his political affiliation: ae 

Hoip THaT CAMEL \ 

TVA, the socialistic camel that got its now 
in the free enterprise tent awhile back, # 
doing some more shoving. Senate bill I 
passed by that body last year, and recent 
approved by the House Public Works Com — 
mittee, proposes to expand the service ate — 
of this tax-built, tax-consuming (but not 
tax producing) power octopus co 
square miles—so that it might weal 
called the “Mississippi Valley Author — 
Further, and perhaps more dev tt 
proposes for the first time in the sad 
of Government-operated businesses ” 
bonds ($750 million worth) to the 
public and incidentally bypass ope ce 
control. es 

With the passage of this bill, Uncle 52 
would be giving the taxpayers the Dace © 
his hand, since it would wipe out t 
ent requirement that TVA repay tet 
sury in 40 years the $1.2 billion of taxm®® 
now owed. Repayment would only 
after the bondholders claims are pald, #° © 
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ld use its power revenues (which 
a to the Treasury) to build still 
more producing capacity without congres- 
sional a roval. 

It toms not take much imagination to see 
this camel (which we might as well start 

the Mississippi Power Authority) 
kicking the whole private tax-paying elec- 
tric power industry out of the tent.. With 
the continuance of such unbridled expan~- 
sion there can be no other outcome. And 
yet, that is but the beginning of the end. 
With electric power generation completely 
in Federal hands, the “nationalization” (a 
nice word for seizure) of all industry and 
all business would logically follow. The 
planners doubtless have the details worked 
out now—a progression of control so gradual 
we would never be quite sure at what point, 
or on what day, we finally became slaves. 

Congress, to save its own waning prestige 
and to check the erosion of its powers by the 
williwaws from the White House and the 
snows from the Supreme Court, should arise 
in whatever might it still possesses and re- 
ject legislation degrading to that body. But 
the Senate has already passed this bill. And 
unless there are cries of outrage from home, 
the House, stricken with adjournment fever, 
will pass it—and quickly. 

But Americans who cherish any hopes for 
capitalism, to say nothing of ever getting 
the Government out of business, must not 
Aet this happen, 





Soviet Tests Raise Fallout More Than 
United States Blasts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow, dated August 1, reporting that 
Soviet nuclear tests have caused larger 
temporary increases in radioactive fall- 
out to Japan than United States tests. 
These were the conclusions of Japanese 
scientists who reported on the results of 
a study to a conference of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year in Moscow. 

In view of the misleading and vicious 
Propaganda leveled at the United States 
in recent months by the Soviet Union 
regarding United States weapons tests 
in the Pacific, I think it is important for 
us to keep the record straight. In the 
words of Dr. Y. Kawabata, chief of the 
observation division of the Japanese 
Weather Bureau, the latest increase, 

Seems ‘to be due to frequent tests in 
Siberia or the Arctic.” I think the facts 
Speak for themselves, 
oot: _-. leave to extend my 

» 1 include the arti 
point in the Recorp: Pty e 
[From the New York Times of August 2, 
1958] 
JAPANESE SCIENTIST Reports Soviet Tests 
RAIsE Fatout More THAN UNITED STATES 


Moscow, August 1.—A Soviet nuclear test 
brought larger temporary increases in radio- 
reas fallout to J than a United 

experim: 
Ported tovay. ent, a Japanese scientist re- 
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JThe regson is that a radioactive cloud 
has less distance to travel to Japan from 
Soviet test sites and so is hotter on arrival, 
the International Geophysical Year Confer- 
ence in Moscow was told. 

Dr. Y.-Kawabata, chief of the observa- 
tion division of the Japanese Weather Bu- 
reau, said that the level of fallout intensity 
had been steadily increasing since the study 
started in April 1955. He said that the latest 
increase “seems to be due to frequent tests 
in Siberia or the Arctic.” 

The Soviet Union said March 31 that it was 
suspending tests. 

Measurement of nuclear fallout over large 
parts of the world is one activity of I. G. Y., 
a study of the earth and its environment. 
Dr. Kawabata is a member of the I. G. Y. 
discussion group’ 6n fallout here. 


TIMETABLE GIVEN 


Dr. Kawabata gave this timetable for the 
arrival of fallout in Japan: 

From Bikini or Eniwetok, 1 to 2 weeks, 
from the Nevada area, 2 to 4 weeks; from 
Siberia and the Arctic area, 3 days to 1 
week. 

Dusts produced in Siberia or in the Arc- 
tic reached Japan more directly than those 
from Eniwetok, which move with the trop- 
ical winds, then turn near the Philippines 
toward Japan, Dr. Kawabata said. Dr. Ka- 
wabata explained that fallout was measured 
with every rainfall since April 1955. ~Meas- 
urements show peaks corresponding to nu- 
clear explosion tests. 

The scientist said that the intensity of 
fallout radiation seemed to be rising and 
this “suggests a dirtiness of atmosphere 
which is gradually increasing in respect to 
artificial radioactivity.” 

“The level of dust radioactivity is steadily 
increasing and the latest value is at least 
10 times what it has been,” he added. 
“This seems due to frequent tests in Siberia 
or in the Arctic.” 





Hon. William S. Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, as friend 
and colleague, I add my heartfelt tribute 
to the many that are being paid the 
Honorable Wiiui1am S. HILL, of Colorado. 

One of the finest dividends that life in 
Washington has paid me and Mrs. Har- 
vey is the privilege of knowing Bill and 
Rachel Hill, Finer friends we will never 
know. : 

Congressman Britt Hitt will be leav- 
ing us at the end of this session, but 
memories-of him will surely remain 
vivid in many hearts for years to come. 
Brit Hitt to me is that enviable type of 
high character and arresting personal- 
ity—easy to know, like and admire, and 
hard to forget for the very human touch 
that is his in all his endeavors. 

I stand with those, too, who say this 
man has left his mark. Some of’ BILL 
HILL’s commonsense has rubbed off on 
more than one piece of legislation that 
came his way, and in consequence that 
legislation is wearing well in its service 
to farmers, to small-business men, to the 
whole American citizenry. 

On this occasion words are inade- 
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quate. It can but be hoped that Bri. 
Hit and his wife realize in some small 
way the void they leave behind for many 
of us as they go back to their beloved 
Colorado. With them go our prayers 
for the happiness they deserve. 





Fifth Anniversary of the Congressional 
Employees Federal Credit Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include for the Recorp information 
concerning the Congressional Employees 
Federal Credit Union, which union will 
soon observe its fifth anniversary. 

A Congressman made a suggestion to 
a friend back in 1953 that has resulted 
in doing much good and providing finan- 
cial help for many Capitol Hill persons. 
As a result of that suggestion, assistance 
has been made available to House em- 
ployees suddenly stricken by misfortune, 
disaster, tragedy, and by many other 
acute and often desperate situations 
requiring quick financial aid. His sug- 
gestion resulted in the organizing of the 
Congressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union. 

This credit union, which will soon ob- 
serve its fifth anniversary, has proven 
both helpful and profitable to the em- 
ployees of our offices and others em- 
ployed by the House of Representatives. 
For instance, many an employee faced 
with the sudden need to return to his 
member's district on urgent business, 
and being short of funds, has found 
quick assistance at the credit union 
office. This is but 1 of the 50 or more 
uses to which the more than 2,100 loans, 
made by our credit union, amounting to 
over $450,000, have been put. 

Our credit union began its operations 
in August,of 1953 with about $150 on 
deposit put there by the charter mem- 
bers. It now has assets of over $130,000. 
Deposits owned by 819 persons employed 
on the Hill, on July 1, amounted to $128,- 
064.39. It has current. 416 loans 
amounting to $96,952.05. It has, includ- 
ing July increases, $37,295.26 in outside 
Government-approved investments. Our 
credit union has consistently paid 4 per- 
cent dividends since its first year, when 
it paid only 3 percent. Our credit union 
has exceeded the reserve bad loans re- 
quirements of the Government and in 
addition started 1958 with undivided 
profits of $1,461.26. Each passing month 
has seen an increaes in its growth, de- 
posits having increased from $6,625.29 on 
January 1, 1954, to more than $130,000 
as of July 21, 1958; its members from 158 
to 819 during the same period. During 
1953 it loaned during its part-year of 
operation $4,328.82. During 1957 it 
loaned $183,882.85 to the employees of 
the House. Its average deposit increased 
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from $41.33 in 1954 to $156.36 in July 
1958 and for 1958 its growth is running 
well ahead of 1957. 

Our credit union, as one of its. bene- 
fits to its members, pays for insurance 
on its members, based on each member’s 
age and deposit. For instance, a credit 
union member not over 55 years old who 
has $1,000 on deposit, automatically has 
an equal amount of insurance payable 
in event of death or total and permanent 
disability. It he has only 1 share or $5 
on deposit, he has $5 insurance paid by 
the credit union. Our credit union loans 
are also insured by the credit union and 
any borower who dies or becomes totally 
and permanently disabled, has his loan 
balance paid by the insurance company. 

The operating personnel of our credit 
union is: president, Miss Arista Huber— 
Congressman Jenkins of Ohio; vice 
president, L. K. Alderman, Jr.—Con- 
gresman Barden of North Carolina; sec- 
retary, Miss Pauline Graves—House 
Agriculture Committee; treasurer and 
former president,' Ralph A. Patterson— 
Congressman Wainwright of New York. 
The 7 directors, in addition to the 4 
officers are: John T. Calkins—Congress- 
man Robison of New York; William H. 
Hackett—Congressman Cederberg of 
Michigan; and W. H. Palmer—House 
Property Custodian’s Office. Robert B. 
Vail is the assistant treasurer and man- 
ager. Among others who are contribut- 
ing valuable assistance in the operation 
of the credit union are Henry C. Oglesby, 
Helen Goldsmith, Frank Crowley, Vir- 
ginia Morris, Barbara Burke, Mary bow- 
man, Clara Herman, Marie Ridgeway, 
Joan LeFevre, Lud Andolsek, Eugene 
Krizek, William F. Vail, and others. 

I am sure the development of our Con- 
gressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union, which Members of Congress are 
eligible and cordially invited to join, will 
be of interest to us all. 

A copy of its July financial and sta- 
tistical report may be had by phoning 
the credit union in the House Folding 
Room, extension 2215. 





Pentagon in Contractual Whirl Over 
Space Weapon Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article, Penta- 
gon in Contractual Whirl Over Space 
Weapon Management, which appeared 
in the August issue of Aeronautical Pro- 
curement magazine. 

The author, Allen M. Smythe, a finan- 
cial writer, has written a number of 
business articles pertaining to national 
defense in financial, trade, and military 
journals: 
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PENTAGON IN CONTRACTUAL WHIRL OVER SPACE 
WEAPON MANAGEMENT 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

With our weapons systems increasing in 
complexity, size, and lethality as we enter 
the space age, the Pentagon realizes that 
management and contractual policies for 
producing these new weapons will have to be 
adjusted. Relationships of the prime con- 
tractor and his major component subcon- 
tractors are being reexamined. 

Airframe manufacturers, disturbed by offi- 
cial warnings that prime contracts for guided 
missiles and spaceships may be shifted to 
electronic and rocket propulsion firms, have 
been urging the armed services to adopt 
some form of team contractors. The Navy 
already has established a group management 
for the Polaris program. The Air Force is 
introducing a plan with the initial awarding 
of the first phase of development contracts 
to two teams of contractors. 

The Atlas system concept is one whose 
workability can be debated. Convair, listed 
as the prime contractor, will build the air- 
frame and be responsible for testing. Asso- 
ciate contractors will produce the propulsion 
engines, guidance system, nose cone, and 
other large and complex components. 
Ramo-Wooldridge has been awarded the in- 
spection and technical supervision. In ac- 
tual practice, management responsibility 
rests with the Ballistic Missile Division of 
the Materiel Command. Such management 
duties for the Air Force officers were not 
contemplated. 

While the Ballistic Missile Division is set 
up as @ permanent agency, the Special Proj- 
ects Office of the Navy is a temporary unit 
to expedite the building of the entire Po- 
laris program—nuclear-powered submarines, 
shore facilities, and testing vessels, as well 
as the Polaris IRBM. 

The Special Projects Office has a team con- 
cept for the management of this“program, 
including various agencies of the Navy and 
main contractors alike. For instance, the 
steering committee has representatives from 
the Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Naval Ordnance Laboratories, Lockheed, 
Sperry, Aerojet, Westinghouse, and M. I. T. 
It is an efficient and workable group for the 
management and timing of the program. 

The Special Projects Office has complete 
and positive control over all management 
activities. In effect, the Bureaus and con- 
tractors act as subcontractors for the over- 
all program. Letters of intent, cost-plus 
contracts, and price-redetermination con- 
tracts are made by negotiation with the in- 
dividual firms according to Navy procedure. 

The initial Air Force Dyna-Soar project 
awards go to two teams of contractors. One 
group consists of Boeing, General Electric, 
Aerojet, North American, Ramo-Wooldridge, 
and Chance Vought. The second group con- 
sists of Martin, Bell, and Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell. The funding of this initial develop- 
ment work is not expected to run over $5 
million. 

The Dyna-Soar, incidentally, is a vehicle 
which can be propelled through the upper 
atmosphere or orbit around the earth, It 
can be brought back to earth, and can be 
used both for bombing or reconnaissance. 
Its complexity will require scientific skills 
that are not available in any one company. 

Detailed contractual arrangements have 
yet to be made with these contractors. Con- 
tract extensions, amendments, and termina- 
tions are to be expected as technical pro- 
gress and scientific breakthroughs are made. 
The whole theory of team contractors is on 
® trial-and-error basis in this instance. 

Earlier this year, the Air Force asked for 
cooperation from airframe firms and their 
trade groups to help solve the financial, 





Aug 


management, and legal problems 

in the weapons systems of : 
They asked that industry devise a 
would fit in with present Defense = 
policies, such as aid to small business, 
emphasized that management prop 
were the outstanding needs of the presen; 
procurement policies, Se: 

Combined proposals of two or More con. 
tractors would be considered by the Unites 
States Air Force Selection Board in making 
awards. These combined efforts Would be 
considered either permanent or for g single 
specific weapon. 

Most of the airframe companies are 
thusiastic over this suggestion, It 
them greater financial security and 
and maintains their standing as important | 
military contractors, 

Electronic firms and rocket 
builders are not so enthusiastic. 
trade groups have been urging the Pentagon 
to give their members more prime contracis 
for guided missiles. They have 4 
ing reason: Most of the scientific and 
cost go to electronic firms, regardless of ty 
of contract. 

Rocket propulsion companies whose teh. 
nical experts have been for 
many of the scientific breakthroughs fr 
spaceships are also anxious for the 
and responsibility as prime contractor 
these new weapons systems. 

While different trade associations mayre. | 
fiect various viewpoints, they agree on om 
point—the concept of team contractors may 
run afoul of antitrust laws. Many prefe 
that the Pentagon request special legish- 
tion to clear this up in advance, recalling 
the. difficulty of retroactive and clarifying 
amendments to the renegotiation, profit 
limiting, and other restrictive laws, 


The team approach to the management 
problems for producing the weapons of the 
future hinges on the single point of re- 
sponsibility for a weapon system manager, 
Should this manager be a national defense 
agency, an engineering management fim, 4 
unit of a scientific organization, a majo 
contractor, or a technical laboratory? There 
are some positive views, if not unanimity, 
on the subject. 

One thing is certain. While present man- 
agement systems are O. K. in theory, they 
are ponderous in operation. The weaknes 
is the lack of emphasis on efficient manage | 
ment, plus the inability to reorganize whe 
difficulties arise at the top level of admin 
istration. Industry observers, as well # 
Pentagon Officials, now agree that manage 
ment control is the key- to effective weapols, | 
fast delivery, and reasonable costs, Tim 
will tell whether the team approach is 
answer. : 
































































































Raymond Albert Young Is Lonisian 
_Champion Competing in Teen-Age 
Road-e-o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATNE 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the #. 
enth Annual Jaycee National Safe Dri 
ing Teen-Age Road-e-o is under Way 
Washington this week and I 6 
pride in the fact that the 

champion in this event is from 
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district. He is Raymond Al- 
bert ne. son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Young of Centerville, La., who won State 
in the Louisiana finals held at 
Lafayette. He is accompanied to Wash- 
ington by Ted L. McIntyre, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. McIntyre, of Franklin, 
La., a member of the board of directors 
of the Franklin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Fifty-one top teen-age automobile 
drivers from the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are 
participating in the national finals of 
the Road-e-o which opened today and. 
will continue through Thursday. They 
are indicative of the interest and en- 
thusiasm of over 300,000 teen-agers in 
more than 2,500 Junior Chamber of 
Commerce communities who believe that 
good driving is just as\smuch their re- 
sponsibility as it is of other age groups. 

The purpose of this very deserving 
project is to give young drivers the op- 
portunity to prove their ability to drive 
safely, improve their driving habits and 
attitudes, and to stimulate community 
interest in high school driver education 


programs. ; 

Each State participant receives an all- 
expense paid 4-day trip to Washington 
to compete for the 3 top awards—$2,000, 
$1,500 and $1,000 educational scholar- 
ships to be presented at a banquet 
Thursday night. The contestants un- 
dergo a thorough examination of their 
driving ability, knowledge of the rules of 
the road, and a personal evaluation of 
their attitudes and aptitudes will be 
weighed before the winners are an- 
nounced. The various events are being 
staged at the Willard Hotel, road-e-o 
headquarters, and at the National Guard 
Armory. 

I am happy to join with all other 
Louisianians in wishing our State cham- 
pion the best of luck in the road-e-o 
finals, and in the hope that he will be- 
come the national champion. 





Communists in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must face, for years to come, a 
continuing struggle. 

The principles of our life and Govern- 
— are under constant challenge. 

ery moment of disinterest and relaxa- 
tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
i oe vere encroachment by inter- 

ommuni - 
ieee unists and their fol 

The United States has just 
te larwest Military budget - seater 
= history. We are all agreed we must 

Militarily Strong to withstand any 


' 888ressive action, 
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Yet the most distressing gains against 
the free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military attacks. 
The gains have been achieved by indirect 
means. 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world to 
effectively combat the Communist non- 
military and indirect methods. 

It has been my belief the first place to 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin America. 
A strong and effective Western Hemi- 
suhere will provide leadersihp and 
strong moral support for the rest of the 
free world. 

Furthermore, as individual Americans 
we must use our enthusiasm and zeal to 
nurture and broaden the base of accept- 
ance of our principles of life and gov- 
ernment. 

Our citizens have asked many times 
what can we do? There) are many ways 
by which the individual can help foster 
and improve better international rela- 
tions for his country. 

In Florida we have been very conscious 
of this, particularly in my district. 

I take this opportunity to set forth for 
my colleagues’ attention these following 
two articles—which have appeared in 
the Miami Herald and the Miami News— 
of a series on Communist activity in 
Latin America: 

[From the Miami (Pla.) Herald of August 5, 
1958] 
Moscow Is Boss, ARGENTINE EpIToR BracGs or 
PoLicy 
(By Al Neuharth, Herald assistant managing 
, editor) 

(This is another in a series of articles 
about Communist activity in South Amer- 
ica.) 

Buenos Amges.—When we walked into the 
offices of La Hora, the daily Communist 
newspaper here, the headlines of its latest 
edition screamed: 

“England and the United States Prepare 
To Increase Their Aggression.” 

Beneath it in smaller type: 

“Russia Denounces It.” 

This was the Moscow mouthpiece in 
South America, feeding its readers the 
Pravda and party line. 

We asked Ernesto Giudici, La Hora’s chief 
editor, where he got the news dispatches for 
his newspaper. 

“Some from Tass (Russia’s official news 
agency) and many we write ourselves,” the 
Red editor explained. 

He wasn’t kidding. 

Out in the newsroom, reporters sat around 
rewriting wire service stories: ‘The purpose: 
To take out the objective and factual as- 
pects, and substitute the Communist Party 
line. 

This is the type news Ernesto and his 
comrades have been: publishing here for 3 
months. ~ They claim 80,000 copies of La 
Hora (The Time) are being bought daily by 
readers in Buenos Aires. iP 

Whatever the number, they're getting a 
strict Red Party line, straight from Moscow. 

Ernesto and his buddies made no pre- 
tense of being just a national Communist 
Party, as some Reds claim elsewhere in 
South America. These boys are proud of 
being a part of Moscow’s international com- 
munism. 


They talk as they write. Listen to some 
of the exchanges and you'll get the thinking 


‘of these Red neighbors. 
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We asked Ernesto, tongue in cheek, if he 
approved of our landing marines in Lebanon. 

“The best thing you can do is get the hell 
out of Lebanon just as fast as possible.” 

On that subject, we noted that Buenos 
Aires Reds stormed the American Embassy 
here 2 weeks ago in protest against the Le- 
banon situation. A crowd of 1,000 threw 
rocks and ink bottles. 

We figured those respectable Red news- 
papermen wouldn't admit to any part in that 
riot. But we sprung the question anyway. 

“The whole bunch of us were right in the 
middle of that,” he proclaimed proudly. 

No hedging. No double-talk. These boys 
give it to you straight. They have been com- 
missioned by Moscow to spread communism 
through this part-of the world, and they 
aim to do their job. 

Ernesto. and his comrades take themselves 
seriously. But that outlook isn’t shared by 
the Argentine government of President Fron- 
dizi. 

The Communist Party has legal staus in 
this country. The government considers it 
no threat. 

We asked Dr. Mariano Wainfeid, assistant 
to President Frondizi, about La Hora’s claim 
of strength. 

Wainfeid, the Sherman Adams of Argen- 
tina, shrugged it off. He insists La Hora has 
very little circulation and the Communist 
Party has no influence. 

Ernesto just smiled and called Wainfeid’s 
remark stupid. 

The Red editor quickly pointed out that 
his party publicly supported Frondizi in last 
February’s presidential election. He admit- 
ted that Frondizi had not sought the Red 
support. 

As a parting shot, we asked Ernesto if the 
United States can live peacefully in this 
world with the Communists. 

“If Ike starts a war, New York will be 
destroyed in 5 minutes,” Ernesto promised. 

He’s just our next-door neighbor, but he 
sounded like Nikita Khrushchev talking. 





[From the Miami (Fla.) News of August 5, 
1958] 


REDS IN LATIN AMERICA, No. 2—R10 Wovu.p 
DEAL FOR RUSSIAN OIL 
(By Herbert Zschech) 


Rio DE JANEIRO, August 5—The Soviet 
Union’s trade offensive has been under way 
in Brazil several months. 

It has been more intense here than in 
many other Latin nations, and last month 
obtained its first success when Brazilians said 
“Yes” in principle to a barter-trade offer. 

However, the deal depends on conditions 
spelled out by Brazil. There has been no 
indication the Soviets will agree. 

Russia offered to supply Brazil with 200,000 
tons of crude oil—worth about $9 million— 
in exchange for coffee, cocoa, and cotton, 


NO GATE FOR INFILTRATION 


According to reports which have not been 
denied, Brazil accepted the offer with these 
two provisions: 

1. It should be strictly trade, not involving 
currency. 

2. It should not be a pretext for Russian 
trade missions, technical missions, or similar 
groups to be sent to Brazil. 

Alexander Volkov, a member of Russia’s 
Supreme Soviet, said in Rio yesterday that 
the time was ripe for Brazil and Russia to 
renew diplomatic relations, which were sev- 
ered in 1947. 

The Soviet delegate said Russia was in a 
position to supply Brazil with large quan- 
tities of machinery, including oil-drilling 
equipment and nuclear plants with technical 
assistants. 

The recent Russian offer was made through 
the Soviet Trade Bureau in Montevideo, 
which is the hub of Soviet South American 
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activities, to the Brazilian Government's oil 
monopoly, Petrobras. Brazil now imports 
about $400 million worth of eil annually, 
mainly from United States firms. 

Russian trade specialists earlier submitted 
@ proposal te supply ships in exchange for 
Brazilian coffee. Brazil rejected the offer, 
but then accepted a similar deal with Com- 
munist Poland for 12 merchant ships. 

ALSO WANTS MANGANESE 

The Soviets also have expressed interest in 
buying Brazilian manganese. 

Red attempts to extend trade relations 
lately have been meeting with increasingly 
favorable reception by Brazilian nationalist 
groups, including some quarters close to 
President Juscelino Kubitschek. 

The Brazilian foreign ministry has been 
the principal center of defense against these 
tendencies. It remains to be seen whether 
the recent resignation of Foreign Minister 
Macedo Soares will change this attitude. 

Opposition deputies in the Brazilian Con- 
gress have frequently accused the govern- 
ment of attempting to blackmail the United 
States with the Russian trade offers in or- 
der to gain financial and commercial ad- 
vantages in Washington. 








































































Key WEAPON IN RED DRIVE:: NEWSPAPERS 

The Communist press in Latin America is 
a key weapon in the Soviet Union’s eco- 
nomic offensive. At least 15 daily Commu- 
nist newspapers, all boosting the official 
Kremlin line, are being published now. In 
Brazil alone there are six Community Party 
daily newspapers. 





Congressman Roland Libonati: A Job 
That Is Being Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
far too seldom that a Congressman re- 
ceives recognition and praise for his ac- 
complishments in print. However, on 
Saturday August 9, Mr. Drew Pearson 
engaged in some well deserved praise for 
our colleague from Illinois (Mr. LrsBo- 
NATI]. Rather than in my own words, I 
am happy to include Mr. Pearson’s fine 
testimony to Mr. LIBonaTI’s accomplish- 
ments in the REecorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

In fact, his record of attendance on the 
House floor is phenomenal. LIBONATI has 
not missed one minute of the daily meet- 
ings of Congress since he took office. 

He has a 100 percent voting record on all 
roll and quorum calls and, because he is al- 
ways there, has been called upon by Speaker 
Sam RaYBuRN and other leaders no less than 
20 times to make the motion for daily ad- 
journments. 

In addition he has not missed a single 
meeting of the House Judiciary Committee, 
of which he is a member. 

LrsonaTI has introduced a total of 40 bills, 
dealing with slum redevelopment, juvenile 
delinquency, veterans’ benefits, Alaska state- 
hood, and employment rehabilitation of job- 
less and old people. 

The bill he is proudest of is called the 
Youth Camp Recreation Act of 1958 to 
authorize the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish a summer 
camp program for indigent children all over 
the Nation. 


Before coming to Congress, LIBONATI was 
cited by the American Legion for the found- 
ing of the American Boys’ Camp at Coloma, 
Wis., which has been in existence since 19377 
and which provides accommodations for 800 
children of veterans and servicemen each 
year. 





Brief for the Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent months, and year, the severest 
kind of criticism has been leveled at the 
American public school system. All too 
often that system has illogically and 
unfairly been blamed for many of our 
ills. 

It was good, therefore, to note the re- 
cent statement by the Oregon Education 
Policies Commission in defense of our 
educational system, placing in proper 
perspective the role of the school in 
the totality of community action and 
environment. 

Attempting to shift responsibility is 
a normal human frailty. However, 
when the move is on to place respon- 
sibility for our present crisis solely on 
the American schools the attempt should 
be strongly resisted lest it dull our per- 
ception of the proper course of action. 

The statement by the Oregon Edu- 
cation Policies Commission has been en- 
titled “The Public Schools and Our 
Times.” It could as well have been de- 
scribed as a bill of particulars as to 
society’s failure to face up to its re- 
sponsibilties. The Portland Oregonian 
has described the statement as a brief 
for the defense in an editorial in which 
the highlights from that statement are 
reviewed. I ask unanimous consent that 
such editorial be printed in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

BRIEF FOR THE DEFENSE 

A few days ago we noted that the Portland 
public-school administration was, in effect, 
biting back at school critics in its resolve to 
reduce extracurricular demands on school 
time. This week’ the Oregon Education 
Policies Commission, membership of which 
is drawn almost entirely from among pro- 
fessional educators, bit back more directly 
and with more sting. 

In a 20-page statement entitled “The Pub- 
lic Schools and Our Times,”’ the commission 
says: “Our present crisis is a total one, not 
just a school crisis. This crisis belongs to 
everyone. And everyone is thereby re- 
sponsible.” 

The burden of the commission’s forthright 
statement is a recitation of the failures of 
everyone in meeting the responsibility: 

On national leadership: “Indeed, although 
conditions may dictate the necessity, the 
fact remains that we have even found our- 
selves in the contradictory position of sup- 
porting feudalistic governments so as to in- 
sure our oil supply.” 

On parents: “In a busy world of bells ring- 
ing in appointments, of mothers working, 
and fathers serving the god of success, chil- 
dren are being overindulged to assuage the 
guilt feelings of adults. They are overfed, 
overdoctored, and overallowanced. * * * It 
should also be noted that many adults are 
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demanding that tHe schools get 
while they ask shorter hours for 

On the public: “The public 
manifests more interest in the b , 
letic, and social aspects (of educational . 
stitutions) than in the academic.” ae 

On advertising: “While a school child m 
be learning about Franklin’s frugality, on, 
of school he is to buy and be happy,” 

On the press: “Stories about the signifi. 
cant issues of our time often get pushed ip 
obscure positions in daily papers by mor 
sensational topics of passing interests, Or 
they are diminished by traditional news 
formulas which equate them in space and 
form with less important stories.” 

On Congress: “The Congress piously places 
the words ‘under God’ in wan flag pledge, 
and then many Congressmen advocate 4 
Federal scholarship bill limited to soiengs 
and mathematics students. Yet every true 
scientist knows that we must preserve those 
disciplines which transcend fact in the 
search for truth.” ’ : 

There is substance in the educators’ saucy 
rebuttal; although we can’t see any 
of improvement by putting the aaa 
ters in the place of the news editors—or vice 
versa. There would have been greater sub. 
stance had the commission acted fully on 
its own admonition: “To understand the 
nature of this crisis we need to look far be- 
yond the schools, yet keep them within our 
vision.” There is no critical scrutiny of the 
schools here beyond the admission that they 
have not reached their goals. 

Perhaps this is explained in the foreword: 
“This statement is not intended to offer 
solutions to school problems. Later state- 
ments will deal with specific problems and 
recommendations for possible action.” 

These later statements should reveal 
whether the commission intends to take a 
positive and critical role in the direction of 
Oregon education policies or purposes merely 
to supplement its able brief for the defense 
of the schools, 





The Political Doctors of the AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, an af- 
ticle recently appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Chronicle of June 30, 1958, — 
discussing-the social philosophy of the 
AMA 





It was most interesting to me to se 
the daily press recognize that the people © 
of this country have not yet been 
to drag the American Medical 
tion kicking and struggling into the 20th 
century. ; 

The article is as follows: 

THE Po.rTicaL Docrors oF THE AMA 


As we say goodby to the doctors who I 
been visitors in San Francisco os : 
American Medical Association's Lg 
our thoughts and feelings are mixed. i 

Last week’s.reports of splendid advances 
medical research made exciting 
captured our lay imagination and inspired 


our gratitude. The operation om net: 
Hunter’s heart made all who ern 
the debtors of the wonderfully skiliful " 


who performed it. en 
Yet while we were edified by 
profession, 


achievements of the medical 
ee 



















sociopolitical proceedings left us 
pale and gasping for breath. 
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recon to the 20th century could hardly 
help Sondering if the heart that beats be- 
neath the white coat does not beat with long- 
for the return of the 19th.. : 

The social viewpoint revealed by the AMA’s 
house of delegates was old-fashioned and 
stuffy and foundered under clichés. In their 
resolutions on public affairs, the doctors fell 
miles behind the other scientific professions. 
The explanation for this, we suppose, is that 
the intending medico’s training is never 


‘really broadening after he leaves high school. 


ization atrophies his opportunity to 
re a social understanding. Thus, when 
the rubber gloves are removed and the ple- 
nary session is in order, a group of rather 
ignorant and discontented lobbyists for the 
status quo ante McKinley responds to the 
knock of the gavel. The clarity of mind that 
defeated polio is left at home im the labora- 
tory and the spokesmen for medicine ad- 
dress themselves to issues that bring them 


- ncome-tax problems. 


When the delegates shouted their opposi- 
tion to the idea of extending medical care 
to the aging beneficiaries of social security, 
when they raised their hands to deny people 
the right to chose closed-panel medical 
programs, when they declined to permit their 
own members to elect old-age coverage under 
social security, an image was created. Some- 
how it was not in character with the image 
of the selfiess, white-bearded, ministering 
physician that public relations counsels have 
taught us to venerate, 





Gen. Alvin C. Welling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 | 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted with pleasure that 
the President has nominated and the 
Senate confirmed the appointment of 
Col. Alvin C. Welling to the_rank of 
brigadier general. Having had the op- 
portunity of observing General Well- 
ing’s fine performance of duty in several 
roles in the CBI in World War II, as 
district engineer in Baltimore, and more 
recently as Engineer Commissioner of 
the-District of Columbia, it is gratifying 
that his outstanding ability is recog- 
nized by the Department of the Army. 
His friends and associates will look for- 
ward with confidence to his continued 





Success in the present and future as- ' 


signments. 

Under leave granted, I include here- 
with an editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of August 2, 1958. It reads: 

COLONEL WELLING: SPARKPLUG 


This is a birthday of sorts for Colonel 
Alvin ©. Welling, who stepped into the tick- 
lish job of District Engineer Commissioner 
just a year ago, 
dh jones anniversary as a city official, 

; ngratulate our town oa its 
rbane, witty, polished, but as sharp as 
ee a has ‘ae to be just the sort 
ment needs. = > 
men can not stand to a 
done, 
ened - bothers them, So they t 


gk 
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Colonel Welling is like that.. We may not 
always agree with him, or expect to, but 
it is a pleasure to have him around, because 
you know where he is, and what he is doing, 
and he is always doing. 2 

Now President Eisenhower has nominated 
him for brigadier general, the rank held by 
his immediate predecessors and one he 
richly deserves. We are confident that he 
will get his star with all the dispatch to 
which, in matters relating to Welling, we 
have become accustomed. 





Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler Over Radio Station WINS, 
New York City, Sunday, August 10, 
1958 } 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I insert the transeript of my weekly 
broadcast over Station WINS, New York 
City, Sunday, August 10, 1958: 

THE UNATTAINABLE SUMMIT 


Khrushchev has once again changed 
course. He now wants no summit confer- 
ence. The switch this time should unify 
the West against him. Also, he has relieved 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
of the burden of a summit conference. In 
truth, the latter only paid lipservice to a 
summit conference they did not want. 

Khrushchev is now in retreat. He is no 
longef master of the “Red House,” that is, 
the Communist world. He went to China to 
meet with his old friend, Mao Tse-tung, 
Premier of China. The latter must have 
told him off, and Khrushchev was forced to 
refuse the summit conference under the Se- 
curity Council’s auspices. because this would 
bring to the Council table Chiang Kai-shek 
of Nationalist China and not Mao Tse-tung. 
Khrushchev countered by suggesting a U. N. 
Assembly meeting and very properly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted. This is what we 
wanted in the first place. 

It may be feasible now, in the General As- 
sembly, gradually to enlarge the U. N. in- 
spection.forces in the Middle East. They 
could police the areas against direct and in- 
This would be a great 





In his latest note, Khrushchev again de- 
livered one of his abrasive, infuriating lec- 


. In any event, any promise that 
Russia, would make below the summit or at 
the summit, would be like pie crust—easily 


if you turn the pages of history, you will 
see that Russia has only on the rarest occa- 
sions recognized its treaty obligations. Be- 
‘tween 1917, when the Communists came into 
power in Russia, and 1957, a period of 40 
years, the rulers of the Red domain made 26 


with the non-Red world and violated every 
Let me cite a few of these 
damaged and violated treaties. 
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In 1928, the Soviet Government joined 
us in the Kellogg-Briand Disarmament Pact 
to outlaw war. Five times in 1939 and 1940, 
Russia breached her obligation and invaded 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and Ro- 
mania. 

In 1932, Russia signed a nonaggression 
past with Finland. Seven years later; in 
1939, she invaded the territory of Finland. 

In 1934, Poland signed a nonaggression 
pact with Russia, which pact Russia vio- 
lated in 1939, when the Red Army invaded 
Poland. It was then that Moscow split Po- 
land with Nazi Germany. 

In 1945, at Yalta, Stalin agreed with 
Roosevelt and Churchill that, subsequent to 
Hitler’s defeat, the liberated nations would 
solve their economic and political problems 
by democratic means. Instead, Moscow 
breached the agreement in Albania, Pul- 
garia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania. 

In 1945, Russia and Yugoslavia entered 
into a 20-year treaty of friendship and mu- 
tual aid,;-whieh 4 years later was denounced 
by Russia when Stalin expelled Tito from 
the: Cominform. 

Again in 1945, Truman, Stalin, and 
Churchill at Potsdam, agreed that defeated 
Germany, occupied by the United States, 
Russia, Britain, and France, should receive 
equal treatment in all occupation zones. 
Now only the Bonn Republic, occupied by 
the Western powers, is a sovereign state. 
East Germany, dominated by Communists, 
is a vassal of Russia. 

At the summit conference in Geneva in 
1955, the Russians agreed to embrace a new 
Geneva spirit of. international friendship. 
Subsequently, Russia sent arms, infiltrators, 
and volunteers to Egypt and abetted the 
ambition of Nasser in his efforts for control 
of the Arab world. Russia, by these insidi- 
ous means, joined Syria and Yemen to 
Egypt. 

Thus what can we expect from any U. N. 
Assembly meeting as far as Khrushchev and 
Red Russia are concerned—naught but de- 
ception and sheer wickedness. Nonetheless 
we must within the framework of U. N. seek 
to find solutions for world peace, Russia or 
no Russia. ' 


FRANGE AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


Now, turning to France and De Gaulle, it 
would appear that De Gaulle, the new head 
of the French Government, has submitted 
a new constitution for-the Fifth Republic 
of France. This new constitution is strong 
medicine for the politically ailing France. 
But it is really what the doctor ordered. 

The Fourth Republic of France, like its 
predecessors, suffered from a diffusion of 
powers. The legislative branch was too 
strong, the executive branch too weak. 
There were repeated falls in the Govern- 
ment. Premier succeeded premier in rapid 
succession and the premiers were blamed for 
the many debacles that beset France. They 
were not to blame; the old system was to 
blame. It was like shooting the pianist be- 
cause the piano is out of tune. 

Now General De Gaulle seeks to remedy 
these political weaknesses and would set up 
a@ strong centralized executive and a weak- 
ened legislative branch. 


.. The parliamentary form of government of 


France has been handicapped, on the one 
hand, by a large Communist bloc dedicated 
to opposition and obstruction, and on the 
other hand by a proliferation of weakened 
democratic parties, unable to agree. All this 
produced a form of legislative paralysis. 

Here are some of De Gaulle’s proposals: 

1. The President will be elected for a term 
of 7 years, but not alone by the Parliament 
as at present, but by an electoral college of 
thousands of members, including city coun- 
cils throughout the French union. 
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2. The President, not Parliament, will 
choose the Premier; who will, however, be 
responsible to Parliament. A vote of censure 
by -Parliament can force the Cabinet out, 
but also the President can dissolve Parlia- 
ment after it has served a year and force 
a new election. 

3. To end the legislative impasse, any gov- 
ernment bill will become law within 3 days 
unless blocked by a motion of censure, signed 
by one-tenth of the Deputies and approved 
by an absolute majerity of the Assembly. 

4. Parliament will vote only on specified 
major subjects such as budget and public 
welfare but all other subjects will be deter- 
mined by decree of the government. 

5. The President will have the power to 
negotiate treaties. During grave emergen- 
cies he has the right to govern dictatorially. 

6. A 9-member Constitutionai Council of 
10-year terms will perform some of the func- 
tions of the United States Supreme Court to 
judge the constitutionality of all laws before 
they are’ promulgated, There will also be a 
high court of justice composed of equal but 
unspecified numbers of Senators and Dep- 
uties, elected for 6-year terms. ‘ 

Whatever flaws may lie in De Gaulle’s plan, 
in general it seems to me that it is a good 
plan. De Gaulle’s program would be quite 
unsuitable for democratic United States but 
considering the nature and character of 
Frenchmen and the mores and history of 
France, his plan ought to succeed. Already, 
the stature of France has been heightened 
under De Gaulle’s determined leadership and 
the country is playing a genuine role in the 
negotiations of the so-called big five. 

In a word, De Gaulle’s constitution will 
establish a strong executive, a reform long 
past due in France. It is hoped that the 
French people in the fall constitutional 
referendum, scheduled for late September or 
early October, will approve De Gaulle’s pro- 
gram. 

UNITED STATES JUDGE PUTS OFF INTEGRATION 
7 YEARS 


A Federal district judge, Sterling Hutche- 
son, at Richmond, Va., authorized a 7-year 
delay this past week in the integration of 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va. This 
county is where one of the pioneer cases 
decided by the Supreme Court originated. 

Judge Hutcheson said he feared violence 
and he referred to the turmoil concerning 
integration troubles at Nashville and Clin- 
ton, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. This deci- 
sion, involving a 7-year delay in the integra- 
tion process, comes as a rude shock, especial- 
ly after the recent decision of Judge Lemley, 
ordering a coolingoff period of 2% years at 
Little Rock before integration in the Little 
Rock schools can be effectuated. 

The Little Rock decision is now on appeal 
and arguments were heard before the Eighth 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis, the other day. 
The Judge Hutcheson decision must be ap- 
pealed forthwith and I believe the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has filed notice of appeal. 

It is most tragic that these Federal judges 
have failed to follow the rule of the Supreme 
Court, that integration in the bchools must 
be with all deliberate speed. Now we are 
confronted with delay after delay. There 
would seem to be a deliberate effort on the 
part of these judges to spike the decision of 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, President 
Eisenhower offers no real leadership on this 
troublesome question. We have no word 
whatsoever from the White House, except 
that we should be patient and wait. Our 
patience is about exhausted. At his last 
press conference the President reiterated his 
conclusion that respect for the integration 
decision can only come from within the indi- 
vidual. These are cold words of comfort to 
those who feel the sting of segregation. 
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INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 


The House of Representatives recently 
voted an increase in social security benefits. 
The -vote in the House was overwhelming 
with 375 in favor and only 2 votes against. 

The bill that was passed embodies an aver- 
age 7-percent increase in benefits for all in- 
dividuals now on the benefit rolls with a 
minimum increase of $3 a month for retire- 
ment after the age of 65. 

The average increase for workers now re- 
tired would be around $4.75 a month, effec- 
tive the third month following enactment 
of the -legisiation. To finance these in- 
creases and to put the social security system 
on a more substantial actuarial basis, the bill 
would raise from $4,200 to $4,800 the annual 
wage base to be taxed under the pay-as-you- 
go insurance system. It also-provides a min- 
imum increase in the payroll tax from 2% to 
244 percent each on workers and their em- 
ployers. . 

While the increases are not very large and 
the age at which one could start receiving 
benefits was not decreased, in toto, the 
amounts involved will be substantial. The 
increases are consonant somewhat with the 
rise in cost of living. It is a step in the right 
direction, although I admit it does not go 
far enough. 

CLARIFYING LAW ON UNITED STATES FLAG 


On August 5, the House passed a bill 
which I introduced to clarify the law relat- 
ing to the design and dimensions of the 
United States flag. 

There is no Federal statute which fixes 
the proportionate dimensions of the flag, in- 
cluding the size and arrangement of the 
stars in the Union of the flag. These mat- 
ters have been regulated by custom. How- 
ever, a study of past actions on the design of 
the flag each time a new State was admitted 
to the Gnion, discloses no established pro- 
cedure. For example, in 1912, when Arizona 
and New Mexico were admitted, a joint board 
of Army and Navy officers recommended a 
plan of the Union of the flag and thereafter 
President Taft, by Executive order, approved 
its action. However, when Oklahoma was 
admitted in 1907, the arrangement of the 
stars in the flag was decided without Presi- 
dential Executive order. The Navy simply 
wrote the War Department, suggesting that 
officers meet to recommend a design. When 
these Departments approved a design, other 
agencies adopted it. 

Prior to these two changes in the flag, 
the military services arranged the stars with- 
out Executive order or legislation, but fol- 
lowed, generally, the basic law of 1818 which 
required the addition of a star on the 4th 
of July next succeeding the admission of a 
new State. > 7 

In 1947, the 1818 law was This 
1947 act, however, contains a possible am- 


While I think these sections can be recon- 
ciled, I nonetheless feel that the law should 
be clarified. Certainly it will be necessary 
to amend the law after Alaska is admitted 
into the Union, in order that the provision 
providing for 48 States can be changed to 49 
States. 

Furthermore, there should be a Federal 
statute setting forth standards to guide those 
who are given the responsibility for re- 
arranging the component parts of the flag. 
Today there is no set precedent for them 
to follow. My bill would place this im- 
portant duty under the direction of the 
President of the United States. 

There is an act authorizing the Army to 
design flags and other insignia for the mili- 
tary departments only and to advise other 


August j 


agencies on matters of heraldry, 


this act gives no express sutharity aoe 
Army to design oF rearrange the flag of the 


United States. 

My bill contains flexible provisions and « 
so drawn that it will caine no cama 
and when additional States are te 
the Union. At the same time, it ! 
clear standards for the guidance of those whg 
will be charged with the responsibility: of 
providing additiohal stars as new States are 
admitted. 

* 


Federal Timber Sales Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER ~ 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, practi. 
cally no private timber, outside of that 
owned by big companies for their own 
purposes, is available for mills in Oregon 
today. This means that Federal timber 
sales policies and programs are of vital 
concern to forest products industries, 

Today I conferred in my office for 3% 
hours with lumber operators from the 
Pacific Northwest, Western Forest In- 
dustries Association executives, and offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service. Don Barker, 
who owns himber mills in Grants Pass 
and Eugene, was spokesman for the lum- 
ber mills in Josephine County. 

Mr. Barker presented me with the peti- 
tion set forth below, which is endorsed 
by the Illinois Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce in a separate petition following it. 








The Josephine County petition wa 


signed by 22 lumber mills, the Grants 
Pass-Josephine* Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Illinois Valley Chamberof Com- 
merce. 

The petition complains that the Forest 
Service has not put up timber on the 
schedule promised. It asks for timber te 
be put on the market so mills will not 
have to close. I have referred it to the 
Forest Service and have a for 
the top regional officials to co <= 
Josephine County operators in 
Pass at an early date. 

Under leave previously granted I it 
clude the two petitions: = 
PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNE® 

STATES 

The failure of the United States Forest 
Service to allot sufficient funds from its a 
propriations and to assign sufficient technl- 
cal manpower to the Siskiyou National For- 
est is forcing Josephine County, Oreg,, into 
a dire economic crisis. This area has suffered 





abnormally heavy unemployment for almot 
3 years. 


Timber-using industries constitute the 
foundation of its economy. Unless 


mediate flow of logs can be achieved, 





industries must either sharply curtail 
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in any volume even approaching their al- 


le cuts. 

forest’s hopes for men and money_is 
ated in its annual sales plans, But the 
logs actually offered on the mar~ 
ket simply fails to approach the announced 
plans on which operators and the depéndent 


community generally ought to be able to 


a record speaks for itself: 


Josephine working circle 
[Annual allowable cut: 34 MMJ 








Deficiency from 
Aca sale p 
ear Sale | offe 
eee plan | for sale 

MM | Percent 

Sal Licino 
1955.--e0ee----------- | 35.15 15.6 19. 55 56.0 
Eds wccoans| S0e 2 27.56 | 10.14 26.8 
ge cine 47.0 19.17 | 27.83 59.0 
1958 (ist 6 months). -} 43.7 14.4 29.3 67.0 





——— - 
Rogue River working circle 


{Annual allowable eut: 54.0 MM} 














Deficiency from 
’ A + oaly sale plan 
alendar year Sale | offere 
. ’ plan | for sale 

MM | Percent 

a 
Picidckccoscococces 44.0 33. 6 10.3 23 
Ee occesscacoee | 37.0 3.3 33.7 91 
ed cenesoswsepe 33.5 12.8 20. 7 67 
1958 (ist 6 eer 5.9 24.9 26. 0 51 


One iatlieeralneeiaemnaial 
As this record discloses, these working 
circles are far below their allowable cuts. 
This raises another aspect of the problem. 
Under Forest Service rules the Rogue River 
working circle, for example, should sell dur- 
ing the 5-year budget period 1955-59 a totat 
of 5 times its allowable cut plus 1 year’s 
allowable cut out of the far greater defi- 
ciency accumulated during past years. 
Hence, for the period 1955-59, this working 
circle ought to market 324 MM board-feet. 
But through the first 3 years of this period 
it has sold only 49.7 MM feet. The plan 
for the fourth year (1958) calls for the sale of 
61 MM feet. If the Forest Service can fulfill 
its sale plan for 1958, and it has never yet 
been financed or manned to the necessary 
level, then in order to achieve the full allow- 
able for this 5-year period it would have to 
sell during 1959 a total of 213.3 MM feet. 


Obviously, the deficiency on this forest is . 


going to be incredible unless the Forest Serv- 
ice is willing to take sharp action. 

And, according to the statements made by 
the Forest Service last winter to Senator 
Gorr’s subcommittee, unless the allowable 
cut is harvested on a reasonable schedule, it 
is lost forever. Applying the Forest Serv- 
ice’s rules in this respect, it is permissible to 
carry 54 MM feet of the current deficiency to 
the next budget period, 1960-64. Hence; if 
loss is to be avoided, of the 213.3 MM feet of 
deficiency that will accrue on January 1, 
1959, 54 MM may be carried for sale into 
future years. This leaves an absolute mini- 

" Mum of 159.3 MM that ought to be sold in 
1959 if the community and the Nation are 
to avoid substantia) loss. 

To this community, logs mean jobs. 
mean payroll. Logs mean customers for the 
merchants and taxpayers for the community: 
We cannot survive under this type of forest 
management. Some of us must have logs on 
the market now for harvest during the com- 
jing winter. Otherwise our mills must close, 

jova _— them without . This 
ns another winter ‘ - 
ployment in this community. >. ee 


The Forest Service has eve 
s ry cent of a 
Propriation it sought for timber sales aa 
tion. The allowable cut figures 


are compiled by the Forest Service, itself. 
Splendid access into much of the untapped 
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magnificent, new, all-weather road con- 
~ structed by the Department,of the Interior. 
This road is available to the Forest Service. 
The Forest Service does not use this road. 
And our eommunity starves for logs. ‘ 
The timber is here. The access is here. 
~The mills are here. The labor force is here. 
We lack only men and money for our forest. 
The Forest Service has the men and it ras 
the money. If the-Porest Service continues 
unwilling to use its men and its money in 
our area, our community will rapidly wither. 
We ask the Congress, and its individual 
Members to investigate this critical situation 
and to induce or compel the Forest Service 
to put on the market a full supply of logs 
within the limits of sustained yield. If this 
is not done at once, Josephine County can- 
‘not escape another dreadful winter-of unem- 
ployment, loss, and suffering. 





PETITION OF THE ILLINOIS VALLEY, OREG., 
CHAMBER OF ‘COMMERCE 


To Members of the Congress of the United 
States: 

The Illinois Valley Chamber of Commerce 
heartily endorses the petition of the lumber- 
men for an increase in the timber cut in 
the Siskiyou National Forest and the south 
Josephine section of the lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 

The past record shows that cutting in this 
area is far below the allowable cut. 

The failure of ‘the Governmént agencies 
concerned to get timber on the market has 
resulted in a depressed economic condition 
here, and unemployment. 

We believe that the Congress should adopt 
policies requiring more timber sales, and 
provide the necessary funds .to the Na- 
tional Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management to carry out the man- 
date. 

This chamber of commerce is the overall 
civic body of the Illinois Valley, made up of 
businessmen, professional men, merchants, 
etc., and generally represents a cross-section 
of public opinion. - 

This endorsement has been voted by its 
board of directors, m 

Sincerely, 
ALLAN MARKLEY, 
Secretary. 





Two Slovak Cardinals of a Century Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, three 
leading American Slovak fraternal or- 
ganizations-will hold their national con- 
ventions in the following few weeks. 
The first Catholic Slovak Union of 
United States of America and Canada 
will convene for its 33d convention this 
month in Detroit, Mich., where also will 
be the 23d convention of the National 
Slovak Society during the week of Sep- 
tember 15. The Pennsylvania Slovak 
Catholic Union, with national head- 
quarters in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will meet 
for its 31st national convention in Pitts-" 
burgh, Pa., during the week of September 
22, 1958. 

These national conventions are impor- 
tant to our social and civic fife. Their 
combined membership is over 200,000. 

During these national conventions 


near our town has been supplied by a \their progress and past history are re- 
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viewéd, Last month, during the Slovak 
Gymnastic Union Sokol national con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, their youth 
performed gymnastics and calesthenics, 
winning the praised of the city, States, 
and Government officials. In tribute to 
the Slovak history and culture, I wish 
to publish an article entitled “Two Slo- 
vak Cardinals of a Century Ago,” by Mr. 
John C. Sciranka, of Passaic, N. J., which 
appeared in the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulle- 
tin and other Peerless publications to 
show the important part the Slovakian 
leaders played in the past. Mr. Sciranka 
is an editor of the American Friends of 
Slovak Freedom. The article follows: 
Two StovaK CARDINALS a CENTURY AGO 
(By John C. Sciranka) 


With His Eminence Cardinal Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia often in the press on account of 
his imprisonment by Marshal Tito, no doubt, 
it will interest our readers that a century 
ago a Slovak by birth, Juraj (George) Car- 
dinal Haulik, received his red hat from the 
Holy Father as first archbishop of Zagreb, 
the capital of Croatia. 

Cardinal Haulik was born in 1788 in the 
historical city of Trnava better known as 
“Rome of Slovakia” on account of its many 
churches. In 1837,he was consecrated bishop 
and in 1853 he-became first archbishop of 
Zagreb. Three years later he received his 
cardinal’s hat from Pope Pius IX. 

Cardinal Haulik was so popular that he was 
chosen “ban” or a governor of Croatia, where 
he fought for the independence of Croats. 
And in spite of his uncompromised leader- 
ship he was never imprisoned like his 20th 
century successor, Cardinal Stepinac. 

Cardinal Haulik is remembered by the 
Croatians as a true champion of their liberty. 
His reign of ‘leadership in 1861 marks the 
golden era in the history of Croatian nation. 

He is remembered as a great humanitarian. 
The city of Zagreb and his archdiocese will 
never forget the many institutions he 
founded and the generous scholarships given 
especially to the poor students. Many a Cro- 
atian family owes its cultural and intellec- 
tual rise to the generosity of this Slovak Car- 
dinal by birth and a true leader of Croatia 
by adoption. 

During the years of 1850-53 he published 
his scholarly three volumes, entitled “‘Selec- 
tions Encyclicae Literae et Dictiones Sac- 
rea,” which was printed in Vienna. The 
volumes are eagerly studied by the theolo- 
gians even ip this age. 

Cardinal Haulik died in 1869 and the entire 
Croatian as well as all Slavonic nations 
mourned his death. His full name was Juraj 
(George) Cardinal Haulik de Varallya but he 
is registered everywhere as Slovak, who loved 
dearly his nation. 

Indeed, the Americans of Slovak origin 
and descent are proud that a century ago a 
Slovak cardinal occupied the throne of the 
Archbishop of Zagreb now vacant by the per- 
secuted Cardinal Stepinac, whose red hat and 
robes are still awaiting\him in Vatican. Let 
us hope and pray that with the turn of 
events in Europe, Cardinal Stepinac and all 
imprisoned church dignitaries, as well as 
civic and political leaders, will soon be free. 

ALEXANDER CARDINAL RUDNAY 


The other Slovak cardinal is His Eminence 
Alexander Rudnay who was elevated to the 
princehood of church before Cardinal Haulik. 

Cardinal Rudnay was born 16 years (1760) 
before the Declaration of our American In- 
dependence (1776). in the town of Sv. Kriz 
(Holy Cross), the historical county of Nitra, 
Slovakia, from a family of noblemen. At the 
time of his-birth, Slovaks had’ quite a few 
lords, known ts “zemani.” The future 
prince of the church received the best 
education.- His. family expected him to 
choose a diplomatic career. He preferred 
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priesthood and was ordained in 1783. A year 
later he received’ his doctorate of theology. 
For a short duration he was a chaplain on the 
estate of Count Berenyi. Later he was & 
curate at various places. 

His magnetic personality and wide knowl- 


edge of sciences aided his rapid rise. In 1808~ 


he was consecrated titular bishop and also 
became adviser on church matters to the 
Government in Budapest. In 1816 he be- 
came ordinary of the see of Sibinia and in 
1819 archbishop of Estergrom, also known as 
Ostrihom. 

It was a period after the Turks plundered 
his see. His predecessors were forced to leave 
the city, which was left in ruins, including 
the historical cathedral and the archbishop’s 
palace. 

The new cardinal went inte a planned 
building action and left an immortal repu- 
tation as a builder of a new cathedral and 
other religious institutions. He also built a 
new seminary, which later, to our sorrow, ex- 
pelled many Slovakian seminarians for their 
nationalistic adherence to the rights of their 
persecuted nation. Quite many of them were 
forced to come to America and after finishing 
their schooling here they became leaders in 
American Slovakian life. One of the expelled 
Slovak seminarians, Peter V. Rovnianek, came 
to the Cleveland, Ohio, seminary at the in- 
vitation of Rev. Stephen Furdek ‘and before 
ordination he chose to become a lay leader. 
Rovnianek is known as father of the first 
American Slovak fraternal organization, the 
National Slovak Society, which he organized 
on February 16, 1890. He was also publisher 
of the American Slovak Gazette (founded 
October 21, 1886), as well as the first Slovak 
daily in America. 

All these American Slovak leaders were 
great lovers and admirers of Cardinal Rud- 
nay, who proclaimed on more than one oc- 
casion, although a primate of Hungary, with 
power to crown the King and Emperor, these 
historical words: “I am a Slovak; and though 
I should sit in the chair of Peter, I shall 
remain a Slovak.” 

Cardinal Rudnay built many beautiful 
churches in his archdiocese which still stand 
to the glory of God. 

He was a great humanitarian, which he 
proved on many occasions and especially 
during the famine in Transylvania (where 
Capt. John Smith, builder of Jamestown, Va., 
fought the Turks in 1601-02, for which he 
was decorated by Duke Zigmund Bathory). 
He received his red hat in 1828 from Holy 
Father Pope Pius VIII, and died in 1831. A 
year after his death, Canon Palkovic pub- 
lished his sermons in his birthplace, the seat 
of the literary society of St. Vojtech (Adal- 
bert), largest Slovak cultural institution in 
the world, of which many American Slovaks 
are members. 

The Slovaks, indeed, are proud that at the 
time the father of our country, George 
Washington, was fighting for our freedom. 
that a young Slovak, Alexander Rudnay, was 
preparing for priesthood and became prince 
of church, promulgating the same,ideals of 
freedom as our Founding Fathers in the first 
American colonies. 

The~ American Slovak youth should look 
with pride to its heritage that over a cen- 
tury ago Slovaks had two cardinals of -Slo- 
vak birth, who always gave evidence of their 
love for the country of ‘their forefathers, 
Slovakia, which today is fighting for its free- 
dom, for which it is ripe due to historical 
and cultural background of great leaders like 
Cardinal Rudnay and Haulik. May their 
memory live always in our hearts and minds, 
and may it inspire the present and the fu- 
ture generations to preserve these great 
ideals of four freedoms, 


< 
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Interesting Opinions on Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then an interesting, differént and 
thought-provoking article appears in one 
or more of our newspapers that should 
be given wider circulation than is always 
possible in a given area. 

With this in mind, I want to submit 
for insertion in the Recorp the following 
featured article from the New Kingsing- 
ton Dispatch, New Kensington, Pa. It 
covers the opinions of two well-known 
labor leaders, Mr. Charles Winnie Keller, 
president of local 302 of the United States 
Steel Workers and John Haser, president 
of Northern Westmoreland Labor Coun- 
cil. Both of these men are qualified to 
speak on this important subject. 

[From the New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch 
of August 4, 1958] 
Do-Notufye GOVERNMENT HiT—RECESSION 

CALLED Conspiracy To BREAK UNIONS— 

UNION-BUSTING PLOT ENVISIONED 


(By Philip M. Haskell) 


One of New Kensington’s top labor leaders 
has indicted manufacturers throughout the 
country for causing the recession and the 
Federal administration for its continuance. 

Charles “Winnie” Keller, president of local 
302 of the United Steelworkers, charged that 
the recéssion was result of a long-range pro- 
gram on the part of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce to break labor unions. 

Another union official predicted harder 
times in fall. 

Keller also raped the Federal Government 
for doing nothing to stimulate the economy. 

He accused industry of building up large 
inventories and flooding the market with 

_cheaply made foreign goods. 

He cited the glass industry as a prime ex- 
ample of an international cartel dumping 
goods on the United States market. 

“The responsibility for stimulating busi- 
ness rests with the Federal Government,” he 
declared. So far, he charged, they have done 
little or nothing. 

Keller also hit automation and the tend- 
ency of companies to combine classifications 
and eliminate jobs. 

During one period at the Alcoa plant 
production increased 64 percent while work- 
ers’ earnings decreased 34 percent, he stated. 

For an improvement of the local economic 
situation Keller proposed: 

A reduced workweek to combat-automa- 
tion. : 

Government spending on public works. 

The plowing back of more shareholder 
profits into the expansion of industry. 

That companies produce more products in 
the local plants rather than having them 
manufactured elsewhere. 

That diversified industry be attracted to 
this area. 

A’ prediction that times will be tougher in 
the fall than they were last year was made 
by John Haser, president of the Northern 
Westmoreland Labor Council. 

“The recession is far from over, he 
charged and the Federal administration has 
done rrothing to combat.it.” 





‘ 


As a cure Haser outlined organized 
10-point program. ‘ 
Lowen taxes for small incomes, increase a. 
unemployment compensation, ane. 
panded public works program Be the prin. 
cipal points of the program. __ 

“To have mass production yoy — 
have mass consumption,” he webs nn ° 

To accomplish this you have “to get the 
young people back to work,” he continue _ 

Union leaders pointed out that 20 years 
seniority was necessary in several area Plants 
to hold a job. 

Haser also endorsed Keller's stand fo 
shorter workweek to combat automation, 


In the; wake of an article of this king 
the following news item in the same 
paper shows clearly why men in 
walks of life are giving more and mor 
time to thinking about our economic — 
situation. 7 

JOBLEss TOTAL REMAINS Hick 

Despite a slight drop in unemp! 
compensation claims the jobless in the New 
Kensington area total almost 7,500 
ing to the Pennsylvania State loyment’ 
Service. : 4 

This figure is approximately three times 
the number unemployed during the same 
period last year. 

Normal unemployment payments extend 
for 30 weeks. For those who exhausted their 
benefits after June 30, 1957, the Federal 
Government extended payments 15 weeks, 

Unemployment benefits range from $10 to 
$85—the average is $28. ; 

During the first 6 months of the year 
benefits in the area rose to $4,500,000 from 
$2,378,000 during the same time Jast year, 

Fifteen temporary workers have been 
hired to_handle the increased load. : 











Why 108 House Members Oppose Is- 
creasing the Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958” 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow 
ing editorial from the July 31, 1958, i+ 
sue of the Bremerton Sun explains i 
simple terms and at least in part why 
108 House Members including 8 
voted against raising the debt limit: ms 

MorE SHRINKAGE IN Your DOLMAR 

President Eisenhower’s new request fors 
$10 billion increase in the permanent I 
tional debt limit means the dollar bila — 
sawbuck in the bank or in your pockel™ 
going to shrink some more. ef a 

The weight and dimensions of your Gams — 
and folding money will not are o course 

ut their wer ems 
But purchasing po a at 







of beans or biscuits.or butter, or 
anything you may buy. Aa 
In terms of what this shrinkage does 9 
the individual ‘and collective funds of tt 
people of the United States, this is 4 
on a scale greater than grand. All the foe 
pads and burglars of all times surely)cwt 
not have made away with as much of 0S” 
citizens’ money as the process of 
flation has accomplished in a single 7 
the year 1942, for example. ae 
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1958 
was a big year in the cycle of cur- 
Pere omesion. The Committee of 


the United States Senate calculates that the 


dollar shrank in purchasing power in 1942 


by 9.1 cents. The year 1947 showed a 9-cent 


shrinkage. 

Only 4 cents were melted away from the 
yalue of the United States dollar in 1948 
and only half a cent in each of the follow~- 
ing years, according to. the committee’s 
calculations. In very recent years the infla- 
tion trend has been substantially checked 
put not stopped. 

During the first 4 months of this year the 
depreciation of the dollar averaged only 0.2 
cents per month. The big, bad fact, how- 
ever, is that the Senate committee figures 
show that from an arbitrary valuation of 
100 cents in the year 1939, the dollar had 
shrunk in purchasing power by the end of 
April 1958 to 48.1 cents, 

In just under 20 years, therefore, the 
value of the proud product of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has gone off by nearly 52 cents, a bit more 
than half. A $10 bill now in circulation is 
worth slightly less than $5 in terms of 1939. 

Where all of this will end, none can say— 
not even those in the top echelons in Wash- 
ington who borrow and spend the money 
which puts the Government in more debt 
and requires raising the debt limit in bites 
of $10 billion a whack. 





Tribute to the Christian Science Monitor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a‘ 50th 
birthday is an important occasion any 
time. The 50th anniversary of the 
Christian Science Monitor is particular- 
ly significant because it marks a half 


' century of important contributions to the 


American scene. It marks the golden 
anniversary of a newspaper which has 
done as much as any single publication in 
this country to raise the standards of 
journalism. ° 
The breadth and depth of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor are properly leg- 
endary. I never cease to be amazed at 
the speedy and accurate manner in which 
the Monitor’s outstanding staff interprets 
rather than reports, analyzes rather than 
repeats, the major news events of the 
day. I look forward with pleasure to the 
thought-pieces on little publicized, but 
important topics, and the penetrating 
essays on subjects far removed from the 
ry spotlight of news events. I ap- 
Plaud the Monitor’s adherence to a pithy 
style and its stress on that which is really 
~~ and not what is merely sensa- 


All of these attributes add up to the 
international daily .n . Its 
worldwide reputation merits that title. 

To the firm hand and leadership of 

D. Canham, the present editor, 
must g0 much of the credit for this out- 
nt Performance. He has consist- 
ently championed the highest ideals of 


f 
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journalism and the purposes for which 


the Monitor was founded. ; 


It is a pleasure to salute the Monitor 


on its golden anniversary and to express 


the wish that it-will continue for. many 


more years its unique mission of analyz- 
ing, searching, and dissecting the byways, 
as well as the highways, of the world in 
which we live. 





Comparatively Low Earnings of Employees 
in Gasoline Service Stations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Attgust 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Subcommittee No. 5 of the House 
‘Small Business Committee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, held 
hearings in Washington, D. C.; Denver, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Chicago, 
Ill; regarding distribution practices in 
the petroleum industry. During the 
course of these hearings testimony was 
heard which showed a rather dreary 
financial picture of the average gasoline 
dealer’s earnings. - 

In the report issued by the subcom- 
mittee—House Report No. 1157, 85th 
Congress, Ist session—it was. noted that 
very Many dealers experienced difficulty 
in obtaining financing, were dependent 
upon. their -oil company suppliers, suf- 

_fered from price discrimination and 
coercion, and had other grievances, with 
the result that there was a large turn- 
over of these distributors. In confirma- 
tion, in part, of the small financial re- 
turns received by the average retail gas- 
oline service station operator, are the 
hours 6f work and the earnings of em- 
Ployees in such occupation as compared 
with those in other businesses. 

The United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of earn- 
ings of nomsupervisory employees in re- 
tail trade for the month of October 1956. 
It is Bulletin No. 1220-4 and contains 
the latest published figures relating to 
gasoline service stations, I shall try to 
summarize some of the findings. 

Widely dispersed throughout the coun- 
try, in the smallest towns and the largest 
cities, individual gasoline service stations 
are comparatively small in terms of em- 
ployment, rarely employing as many as 
eight workers. Composed almost ex- 
clusively of men, the work force is large- 
ly paid on a time-rate basis—although 
some larger companies provide commis- 
sion payments on the sale of tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories. 

Nationwide, gasoline service stations 
employed approximately 390,000 non- 
supervisory employees in October 1956. 
As a group, these employees averaged 
$1.21 an hour, which included commis- 

~sions and bonuses. It was feund that 54 
oS a worked 48 or more hours per 
we 
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It appears to be of special interest that 
although the South accounted for only 
about one-third of the total nonsuper- 
visory employment in gasoline~-service 
stations, it accounted for almost two- 
thirds of the employees earning less than 
$1 and 83 percent earning less than 75 
cents an hour. 

For comparison purposes, I consulted 
the Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States. This indispensable compendium 
reflected that employees in wholesale 
trade worked an average of only 40.4 
hours and earned an average of $2.01 an 
hour. Nonsupervisory employees in fur- 
niture and appliance stores worked an 
average of 42 hours weekly, earning an 
average of $1.65 an hour, and those in 
lumber and hardware supply stores, for 
an average of 42.5 hours, made an aver- 
age weekly salary of $72.68 or at the rate 
of $1.73 an hour. 

Thus, statistics appear to confirm the 
complaints of small and independent 
gasoline retailers as well as the findings 
of the subcommittee in respect to some 
of the financia] problems encountered by 
the retail segment of-the petroleum in- 
dustry. From this study, one can read- 
ily conclude that such retail gasoline 
dealers seem financially unable to pay 
their employees salaries equal to that 
received by workers in other merchan- 
dising fields. 





The Rose, Our National Flower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. “Mr. Speaker, 
on January 7 of this year I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 465, designating 
the rose as the national flower of the 
United States and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to so proclaim it. Interest in this 
matter has been widespread and, in fact, 
nationwide. As an indication of this 
interest, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, meeting in Detroit, 
Mich. for their 67th annual convention, 
adopted a resolution on June 6, 1958, 
urging the Congress to enact legislation 
to designate the rose as our national 
flower. This resolution was submitted 
at the national convention by the chair- 
man of the Gardens Division, Mrs. 
Chester E. Martin of Atlanta, Ga. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert the resolu- 
tion herewith: 

Tue Rose, Our NATIONAL FLOWER 

Whereas the United States of America has 
no national flower; and 

Whereas the rose grows in profusion in 
all States and blooms in all seasons of the 
year and lehds itself to multiple use; and 

Whereas the rose by its beauty has won a 
place in the hearts of the American people: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in convention assembled, 
June 1958, urges the Congress.of the United 
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States to designate the flower commonly 
known as the rose as the national flower, of 
the United States. 

Submitted by Mrs. Chester FE. Martin, 
chairman, gardens division. Approved by 
policy committee. Adopted June 6, 1958. 





The United States Wise Woman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a very sensible article on one for 
whom we in Massachusetts are justly 
proud for her brilliant and outstanding 
public service to the United States both 
here and abroad. 

{From the Boston Globe of August 10, 1958] 
THE UNITED STATES WISE WOMAN 
(By Marjorie W. Sherman) 

They all think she’s wonderful, from the 
King of Belgium to the push-push boys who 
run the pedalehairs round the fair. She is 
affectionately called the United States wise 
woman in Spanish, and the Germans and 
French and Belgians come to her with many 
of their problems of diplomacy. “Ask 
Madame Howard” is one of the best answers 
in Brussels, and this slight, sweet-faced 
Bostonian can usually help. 

“Where can I get American apple pie and 
ice cream,” the hungry, homesick New Eng- 
land businessman wants to know. (And the 
answer to that one is right at the Brass Rail.) 

Speaking of apples, green ones, that is, you 
wouldn’t believe. how many Americans ask 
what the trees are outside the United States 
pavilion. (There are apples—green ones— 
growing right on them.) 

Some questions are harder, at least to find 
the right answer for—can somebody’s 6- 
year-old please wade in the exhibit hall pool 
(“it’s the only thing he wants to do at the 
fair’’) ? 

Can you find my daughter, she wants to 
stay here and work so she has run awa), she 
doesn’t speak any English? 

What is the name of the red flowers in the 
gardens you can see from the road train 
(there are some 2 million plants used in 
the 500 acres of the exposition grounds) ? 

They want to get married at the fair, 
some of them are suddenly afraid they’re 
going to die at the fair. 

Deputy Commissioner General Katherine 
Howard is on demand many, many hours 
out of the 24. And she loves-it. She has 
her family with her, including her pretty 
niece, so her lovely Brussels house (which 
she had to decide on sight unseen and 
which is just as delightfully like her as her 
Beacon Street home here) is full of young 
people most of the time. 

Her decorative red-carpeted offices at the 
United States pavilion make you think of 
the United Nations any day in the week, 
and kings and prime ministers come in to 
refresh their minds as well as rest their feet. 
She has personally entertained more than a 
thousand of the fair’s visitors, and officially 
greeted thousands more, and in addition she 
has given luncheons and dinners in the 
mame of the United States to scores of 
VIP’s in her attractive pavilion dining room. 

She and Mr. Howard still find time to en- 
joy Belgium (which they feel has a lot of the 
conservative, pleasant living pattern of Bos- 
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ton), and their many Belgian at-home invi- 
tations, a real tribute to the gracious intel- 
ligence that characterizes Katherine How- 
ard. 

Her praise goes to so many others at the 
pavilion—the more than 200 girls who are 
the United States friendly, efficient guides 
and who ought, frankly to get a credit rat- 
ing toward a career in the diplomatic serv- 
ice by October and fair’s end. 

They are a most attractive crew, in their 
chemstrand-nylon gray pleated skirts and 
flower-fresh yellow blouses, their decorative 
shoes and matching gray berets. 

All of them speak French, a number of 
them Spanish and German as well, and 
they’ve yet to put a foot wrong; even 
though the arrogant demands of some of the 
fair’s thousands of daily visitors must tempt 
them sometimes. They've been on duty from 
April, living five to a small, neat room, and 
nearly half of them plan to stay on in 
Europe to study this winter, even though 
less than a third of them had ever been in 
Europe before this year. 

About 60 of the guides are college boys, 
and girls or boys, they are wholly a credit 
to their country, and they got the unofficial 
but fervent best at the fair from the Rotary 
Club (and nearly a third of .the world’s 
450,000 Rotarians are estimated to have 
visited Brussels so far). 

Their own top vote for the United States 
pavilion’s best, in fact, it is most of the ex- 
position staff’s No. 1 “don’t miss” of the en- 
tire fair, is the Circarama, the 360-degree 
Disney color movie that takes 19 minutes, is 
seen standing in a small circular building 
where 11 synchronized-projectors produce an 
uninterrupted panorama. 

It’s new to the world, deftly and beau- 
tifully done, makes you homesick quicker 
than the Stars and Stripes, and Katherine 
Howard thinks she must have seen it at least 
27 times. I left her getting ready to take 
Mollie and Ernest Henderson and Bessie and 
Sam Pappas in just as soon as they arrived. 





Congresswoman Florence P. Dwyer 
Among America’s - Outstanding 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY ,. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced by the Office of the 
United States Commissioner General] of 
the Brussels Exhibition of 1958 that dur- 
ing the year that Office will present 
American women who have distinguished 
themselves in various fields of endeavor. 

I have been pleased to learn that 
among America’s outstanding women 
who have been given a cordial invitation 
to be featured in a special program to be 
arranged in their honor is our distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, Con- 
gresswoman FLORENCE P. Dwyer. 

Regretfully, it appears, Mrs. DWYER 
has decided she will be unable to accept 
the invitation due to the demands of her 
congressional assignment. This, how- 
ever, is readily understandable to the 
thousands who have followed the legis- 
lative work of this remarkable woman 
in the State Legislature of New Jersey 


and more recently in the Congress of the_ 


. humanitarian fields in which 


“fdge (Republican) 







representative, specializing in 80 mar Z 





preeminent, and her works in comp 
tee and on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, have attracted Wide at. 
tention and acclaim. < 
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Citizen Patterson Speaks _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
venerable age of 82, George E. Patterson 
of 926 Appleton Street, Long 
Cailf., looks on the passing political 
scene with a long lifetime of knowledge 
and experience. A former attorney and 
newspaper publisher, Mr. Patterson sent 
me the following analysis under the title 
“Let’s Win” which seems to be of general 
interest: 1s 

Ler’s WIN 

The Republican (or Lincoln) Party is on 
trial. The party organization and 
has been greatly blessed by Eisenhower, . 

We have had 12 Republican presidents and 
4 Democrat presidents since Lincoln. The 
writer has personally been interested in this 
party since Grant. We have noticed the only 
time the party has been defeated has been 
when there was a split in the Republican 
Party. For example, the Taft-Theodore 
Roosevelt split. 

The present Democratic Congress, elected 
because there is a split in the Republican 
party, is making it difficult for our President 
in his efforts to serve our country. He needs 
cooperation. It is not cooperating with our 
President in trying to formulate policies in 
the public forum. Tell the President. As 
leader of his own party and this country he 
must adopt and enforce the policies of our 
country under the Constitution. All parties 
must unite back of the President in foreign 
affairs. 

Foreign countries must not be permitted 
to interfere in our Foreign Policy. They have 
in many ways in times past. In fact, foreign 
countries have involved us in wars by 
fering in our foreign policy. In thé pa 
three wars, during Democratic ra 
tions, foreign powers have interfered and ~ 
have created conditions which lead us to war, 

The three wars during Democratic admin- 
istrations, World War I, World War Il, and 
the Korean (or Truman) war, cost the United” 
States $350 billion and 1,450,000 eausaliie. 4 
We must not forget that Eisenhower stoppel 
the Korean war thus saving millions = ; 
lars and thousands of human lives. ‘ 
wise, we must not forget we practically 
fought that war alone and paid most of te 
cost alone. Other countries pushed us into 
that war and then scattered. engl 
had the courage to stand against the pusiing ng 
tactics of other countries. ‘ 

We all know how England, Prance, ail 
Israel tried to involve us in Egypt. Webavé — 
Etsenhower to thank for stopping that war. 
Wars cause inflation followed by 
Another fact to remember is that 
tional debt was $16 billion ae 

adminis 
that debt went to $283 billion, v 
velt and Truman. This was be 
told amount of Democratic comm a 
vast increases in taxes, direct and inde 
Many of these were passed over 10 
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tremendously. 
te seus of 20 years of Demorcatic rule. 


There is talk of cutting the defense budget 


ats throw up & 
The Pyneir extravagance. The United States 
Government was in existence 156 years be- 
fore the Truman administration. The Guar- 
antee Trust Company of New' York said: 
“Truman, in his 7 years of office, and the 
Democratic Congress, taxed the American 
ple $50 billion more than all the other 31 
Presidents combined including Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” The Truman administration 
spent more than all the other presidential 
administrations combined. 

This is colossal stupidity, as most taxes are 
paid by poor people, directly or indirectly. 
‘Truman’s Attorney General, Howard Mc- 
Grath, had this in mind when he said while 
Truman was President: “I know enough 
about the White House to blow it so high 
the force of gravity would never bring it 

to earth.” 

te recent conviction of fraud in the 
Federal court of St. Louis of Mathew J. Con- 
nelly, who was secretary to President. Tru- 
man, and T. Lamar Caudle, who was Assist- 
ant Attorney General under Truman, in 
charge of Tax Division, is fypical of Demo- 
cratic laxity. 

The Democratic Party gave diplomatic 
representation to Russia, This was followed 
by Russia sending thousands of their repre- 
sentatives here to preach communism. The 
Democratic Party gave Manchuria to Russia. 
This is the most productive section in China 
and resulted in Russia being in control of 
China, The Democratic Party loaned over 
$11 billion to Russia, gave materials to Rus- 
sia, loaned ships to Russia (which Russia 
refused to return), and gave part of Ger- 
many, including Berlin, to Russia, and many 
other cohcessions. All of which made Rus- 
sia strong. Now Russia turns against us. 

The Democratic Party has been under the 
control of big city bosses and labor leaders. 
They forced the nomination of Harry Tru- 
man as Vice President on President Roose- 
velt. Senator Barkley, recently deceased, 
said during the Truman administration, 
when Barkley was a candidate for Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, the city 
bosses and labor leaders forced him to retire 
as they were promised greater control of the 
Democratic Party. The Democrats, through 
their control of committees, played politics 
with our defense in last session of Congress. 

The Republican Pafty first advocated social 
security under President Hoover. The Re- 
publican Party first advocated under Presi- 
dent Hayes, the doctrine where local and 
private enterprise were inadequate the Gov- 
ernment should undertake the job. The 
Republican Party put the Government in‘the 
parcel-post_ business under President Taft. 
The Republican Party first enacted the Sher- 


* Man Antitrust Act under President Harrison. 


The Republican Party first championed reci- 
Procity with Canada under President Mc- 
Kinley, The Republican Party, under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was the force back 
of the progressive movement to regulate big 
business and not wreck it. The Repuplican 
Party, under Coolidge, passed the first law 
giving organized labor the right to bargain 
Sey. We might go on. enumerating 

undreds of other acts the Republican Party 
favored, helpful to small business and people 


However, there are two elements in the 
Republican Party, the standpat and the pro- 
tone When the Democrats were success- 

m the ideas of the progres- 
Denabublicans were confiscated by the 
Publicized, -* *4oPted as their own, and so 


The farm problent, which ts war 
, & result 4 
fe Yury: vital and the consumer problem 1a 
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also vital. When Eisenhower took office, 
there was a $9 billion farm surplus, which 
was costing $1 million a day storage. The 
two largest farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau and National Grange were 
against rigid price support. Eisenhower has 
accomplished much, and if given proper sup- 
port by the Democratic controlled Congress, 
will solve the farm problem. 

There are many things which add to the 
farm problem, Labor cost has gone up about 
200 percent since 1940. Now nearly 70 per- 
cent of cost of a product is labor. We ail 
labor and Bympathize with the laborer. But 
for the plutocratic labor boss to try and 
make the farmer believe he will be benefited 
by raising the labor cost, is silly. 

Eisenhower has been fighting for the Amer- 
‘ican system of free enterprise, as opposed 
to Government controls and regulations, in- 
dividual liberty as opposed to individual en- 
slavement. .- 

England tried nationalization of railroads, 
coal mines, etc., resulting in great deficits 
and losses. Germany did away with Marx’s 
ideas, substituted private for state regula- 
tion and management, and today it is the 
most prosperous country in Europe. 

President Eisenhower is trying to main- 
tain the peace and prosperity and keep ex- 
penses down to the minimum, all things con- 
sidered, and serve all the people regardless 
of race, creed, pressure groups or politics. 
That is a gigantic undertaking. Let us help 
him? . ~ 





Coping With the Problem of the 
Drunken Driver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most effective and informative article 
from the New Christian Advocate of Au- 
gust 1958, by Mr. William N. Plymat. 
Mr. Plymat, a leading church layman in 
our Nation, is president of the Preferred 

-Risk Mutual Insurance Co., which caters 
only to motor-vehicle operators who do 
not drink intoxicating liquor. He is also 
an able attorney at law. In this arti- 
cle from the New Christian Advocate, 
Mr. Plymat pleads for a realistic ap- 
proach to the urgent task of coping with 
the intoxicated and drunken driver who 
imperils not only his own life, but that 
of his. passengers and others using the 
highways and public streets. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. William N. Plymat, entitled 
“We Need an Intermediate Offensive on 
the Drinking Driver,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

WE NEED AN INTERMEQIATE OFFENSIVE ON THE 
DRINKING 
(By William N. Plymat) 

From the day the motor car first arrived 
on the scehe, Americans have been plagued 
by traffic accidents involving drinking. For 
many years we have tried to cope with this 


problem by sporadic campaigns attacking 
“drunk drivers.” “We have set up heavy pen- 
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alties for this offense. _We have developed 
chemical tests for proof of “drunk driving.” 
We have sometimes sent men to prison for 
repeated offenses, and in some States we 
have taken away driver privileges. 

But today we are still plagued with the 
problem, and it does not seem to be getting 
any better. At least 15,000 lives are being 
lost and at least 200,000 persons, are being 
injured yearly in traffic accident* involving 
drinking. It is apparent that something 
more-~is needed—and I have a suggestion. 

An intermediate offense would be an ef- 
fective tool in the reduction of drinking- 
driving accidents, and the offense should be 
defined simply in terms of blood-alcohol. 

In general, we have been proceeding in 
reverse on this problem. It is said, in sub- 
stance, that it is illegal to operate a motor 
vehicle while intoxicated. And then the at- 
tempt is made to define “intoxication” in 
terms of blood-alcohol. Actually, what we 
should be striving to stop is drinking-driv- 
ing, and the offense, I say again, should 
simply be defined in terms of blood-alcohol. 
It should be illegal to drive with more than 
a certain amount of alcohol, and drivers 
should not be allowed to go past the thresh- 
old of impairment without violating a law. 

In some States laws have been passed de- 
fining this offense of driving while intoxi- 
cated in terms of presumptions. Under 0.05 
percent is a presumption of innocence, over 
0.15 percent is a presumption of guilt, and 
the twilight. zone in between evidence to be 
taken into“Account with other evidence. As 
@ practical matter, what has happened? In 
many places we simply do not attempt to 
convict anyone unless they have a blood- 
alcohol content of over 0.15 percent. 

I have known a judge to dismiss a charge 
of drunk driving against a driver when the 
test showed a little over 0:15 percent. The 
Iowa highway patrol has said they now file 
driving-while-intoxicated charges against all 
drivers found to have 0.15 percent alcohol 
in blood tests, but they did not say what 
is done beneath that level. They referred to 
the zone 0.05 percent to 0.15 percent as 
borderline cases. 

We should seek to find the point at which 
impairment begins and make it illegal to 
drive with mofe than that much alcohol. 
Where is the point at which impairment in 
driving ability begins? - 

A pioneer study in Evanston, Ill., was re- 
ported by Richard L. Holcomb back in 1938. 
A random sampling was made of drivers 
throughout a week, with balloon tests de- 
termining the percentage of drivers who had 
alcohol and the amount in each case. A 
total of 1,750 subjects were tested and only 
24 refused to take the test. At about the 
same time Over a period of 3 years, 270 drivers 
in accidents requiring hospitalization were 
tested. 

It was found that only 12 percent of the 
drivers in the normal population had alcohol, 
but 46 percent of the accident drivers had 
alcohol. And less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the normal population had more than 
0.15 percent alcohol. 

Both laboratory and road tésts were made 
in a Swedish study undertaken in 1950 to 
determine the effects of small amounts of 
alcohol on driving ability. Two groups of 
expert automobile drivers, 37 persons in all, 
drove on a special test track designed to 
measure driving ability. One group, chosen 
at random, served as controls; the other 
drank beer or distilled spirits. All the sub- 
jects performed the test drive twice, the 
alcohol group before and after drinking. 

Among the findings was this: “The thresh- 
old of tmpairment of driving ability in ex- 
pert drivers is an alcohol concentration of 
0.35 to 0.40 per mil in the bieod.” 

Some of these drivers performed labora- 
tory tests. One was a flicker test—this de- 
termined the ability of the eye to distin- 
guish a flickering light. A blink test was 
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used and determined the stimulus necessary 
to elicit a blink reflex. The final summary 
of this study carried two interesting state- 
ments: 

“The threshold of impairment corre- 
sponded to an egicohol concentration in the 
blood of 0.2 or 6.3 per mil on the flicker test 
and 0.4 to 0.5 per mil on the blink test. 
The results indicate agreement between 
practical” road tests and laboratory experi- 
ments as a means of testing driving ability.” 

Some very interesting data has come from 
three States recently indicating alcohol in- 
volvement in fatal accidents and the ranges 
of alcohol. In Delaware, in 1955, 138 drivers 
were involved in 97 fatal accidents and of 
these 20 drivers (14.5 percent) had 0.15 per- 
cent alcohol while 13 drivers (9.4 percent) 
had 0.05 to 0.14 percent, and 3 (2.2 percent) 
had less than 0.05 percent of alcohol in their 
blood. But 20 drivers (14.5 percent) who 
were not tested had been drinking, in the 
opinion of the investigation officer. 

In New Hampshire in 1955, there were 107 
tests in fatal accident cases, with 55 being 
negative. Of the positives, 14 were in the 
zone 0.01 to 0.04 percent inclusive, 13 in the 
zone 0.05 to 0.14 percent, and 25 in the zone 
0.15 percent or above. 

In Montana between March of 1955 and 
November of 1956, there were 347 fatal acci- 
dents killing 438 persons. Blood samples 
were obtained from 202 of those killed. Of 
the 202 analyses made, 14 (or 7 percent) 
were contaminated by embalming fluid when 
the sample was drawn. 

The blood-alcohol levels of the remaining 
188 cases followed this distribution: 44 (or 
23 percent) had less than 0.05 percent; 58 
(or 31 percent) ranged between 0.05 and 
0.15 percent; 86 (or 46 percent) ranged over 
0.15 percent. 

In Maryland, in 1953, examinations were 
made in 173 cases for incidence of alcohol 
in motor vehicle fatalities and, of these, 
64 were found to be negative with 7 in the 
zone 0.01 to 0.04 percent, 34 in the zone 0.05 
to 0.14 percent, and 70 over 0.15 percent. 

The really significant information in these 
fatal accidents is the fact that there is such a 
sizable number of persons with 0.05 percent 
or higher of alcohol in fatal accidents. While 
the Evanston study was a long time ago, and 
we might wish there were more like it to cor- 
roborate it, the fact remains that a very 
small percentage of all drivers on the road ap- 
pear to have alcohol, yet among fatals it runs 
high in percentage in all categories. And 
there is sizable sigrificance in the area of 0.05 
percent and higher: 

What I have tried to show is that the point 
at which it should be illegal to operate a car 
so far as blood alcohol is concerned is 0.05 
percent. There are already laws in two na- 
tions to that effect, and support is develop- 
ing in the United States for one. 

In 1926 Norway enacted such a law. 

In August of 1957, G. Nelker, the principal 
executive officer of Ansvar, a prominent 
Swedish insurance company and former sec- 
retary of a Swedish governmental commit- 
tee that investigated the- alcohol problem, 
made this statement to me in a letter: 

“According to (our) new law the lower 
limit is decreased to 0.5 per mil. Every driver 
with more than 0.5 per mil (the same as 
0.05 per cent by American measurements) in 
his blood should be convicted for drunken 
driving. In case he has more than 1.5 per mil 
alcohol in the blood he should be convicted 
to prison even if the doctors have found him 
not drunken.” 

Dr. Horace E. Campbell, chairman of the 
Automotive Safety Committee of the Colo- 
rado State Medical Society, presented to his 
society a resolution asking that it be made 
illegal to drive with a blood-alcohol level of 
0.065 percent. The resolution was passed in 
September 1957. Opinion in favor of the 0.05 
percent limit is growing steadily. 
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We could leave all existing laws regarding 
“drunk driving” stand as they are and pass 
an intermediate offense law. Such a law 
would simply declare that it was illegal to 
operate a motor vehicle with more than 0.05 
percent alcohol in the blood, and the fine 
could be a smaller one, by a considerable 
margin, than for drunk driving. A lesser 
offense such as this with a smaller penalty 
would help detedsuch conduct. 

It would not be as difficult to convict, 
since the jury would not be considering 
whether the driver was drunk but only 
whether the driver had more than 0.05 per- 
cent alcohol. This would be a determinable 
fact, and the chemical test would answer 
the question clearly and precisely. While 
there might be those who would believe they 
could drive safely with blood-alcohol con- 
centrations of 0.05 percent to say 0.15 per- 
cent, they would be discouraged from trying 
since with a lower fine, and a simple blood- 
alcohol test, conviction and fine would be 
more certain. 

It it were possible to get such an inter- 


- mediate offense law, passed, we would then 


have the job of publishing widely the fact 
that if a man has two 14-ounce bottles of 3.2 
percent beer, or 2 ounces of 100 proof whisky 
and weighs 150 pounds and is an average 
moderate drinker, he is in the zone of im- 
pairment; and if he has 3 bottles of such beer 
or 3 ounces of whisky he will be above 0.05 
percent and in violation of this law. It 
would be as simple as that. 





Nuclear Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article by the Honorable Cuet HOLIFIELD 
entitled “Nuclear Submarines Doom 
Large Surface Ships,” from the May 1958 
issue of Western World.’ ; 

The ideas set forth in this article can 


provoke further serious thought and_ 


study on the role of surface and under- 
sea ships in the Navy of the future. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 


‘NucLEAR SUBMARINES Doom LarGe SURFACE 
WARSHIPS 
(By Cuet Hovirre tp) 

(In urging the West to increase production 
of atomic submarines with nuclear missiles 
United States Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Atomic Legislation, states that 
today’s weapons will be obsolescent when 
the weapons now On the drawing board have 
been manufactured.) 

The aircraft carrier, since World War II 
the pride of naval enthusiasts everywhere, 
may well be obsolescent—or within 5 yéars, 
obsolete. I propose to present a line of 
reasoning which is growing rapidly in both 
Houses of Congress of the United States and 
in the free world. ‘ 

Within the free world’s navies we find a 


growing realization that the day of the great tion 


surface ship is ending. : 
Testimony before United States congres- 


‘still be needed for limited 





Aug 
sional committees, in behalf of the 
nuclear aircraft carrier whose kee} 
obtrusively laid on February 4, 1958 so 
weak and even apologetic. — pein 
argument was that aircraft carriers would 

war q 
There was no real, strong testimony las i 
to justify the aircraft carrier on the basis ot 
a competitive weapon system for use in an 7 
all-out nuclear third world war. The United 
States Congress reluctantly approved on. 
large nuclear aircraft carrier, but it may yet 
be canceled. 

In my opinion, its two sister 
quested by the admirals, will never be built, 
Techniques of faster and less 
weapon systems are increasing so fast that as 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald 
said, “If it works, it’s obsolescent,” 

We are in the middle of a weapon 
opment revolution. ‘Yesterday's arms am 
inadequate to meet the weapon of today, 
Today's weapon systems will be o} , 
when weapon systems now on the 
boards become a@ production reality. If this 
premise is sound, western governments 
should reevaluate all weapon systéms cop. | 
stantly and cancel, without regard to pres. | 
ent money investment, any grand design 
based on nostalgia or tradition. The req 
issue is whether the 4 years required fo © 
launching another large carrier and the bil- 
lion dollars for the aircraft carrier and its 
complement of planes shall be used ina 
sacrifice to naval tradition or should thetime © 
and money be used to produce modem 
hunter-killer and missile-launching sub 
marines to meet the No. 1 naval thea 
of the Soviet Union. 

Tradition dies hard and military traditions — 
die hardest of all. There are still military — 
oldtimers who long for the pomp and cere. © 
mony of a cavalry company in dress array, 
and there are still admirals and incipient 
admirals who long for the thrill of being 
piped aboard a great ship and the prestige 
and feeling of grandeur which can only be © 
realized from the centuries-old pinnacle of 
naval achievement—the admiral’s bridge. 

Today the admirals are clinging desper- 
ately to large surface ship tradition. They 
now ask for great ships that must have many 
planes and attendant ships which they 
will protect them from new terrors in 
form of surface-to-surface guided mfissiles, 
air-to-surface missiles launched from 4 
plane more than 100 miles away, and from 
torpedoes and missiles launched from.under- — 
water craft of an advanced power and speed 
never known before. ; 


SURFACE TARGETS ARE VULNERABLE 


All of these weapons can carry nuclear 
warheads so powerful that direct hits are m- 
necesary. Any of these weapons systems (al 
achieve destruction of a billion dollar sur 
face craft with one~hit or near hit. Be 
of the giant carrier now requires total d — 
fense. This is something new. A carrier wil ” 
not absorb the nuclear punch and limp into 
drydock for repairs, so it can fight anothe ” 
day. Any nuclear missile from the skyot i 
depths will. do the job. Total defense 
never be attained. All targets are Vuneie®’ = 
in the atomic hydrogen age, therefore al” 
targets must be expendable. This mes 
that military hardware, whether it be mam” 
or air, must be capable of maximum Gs— 
and mobility. It must be possessed 
capacity for evasion. It must 
or able to hide. If its position is 
determined missiles can be Pf 
zeroed in for tton annihiaw 
it is on the surface of the land or wae” 
can be found and fought by supe 
plane or missile. If it moves slowly by 4° 
or water it cannot escape the & 
of faster pursuit and total nuclear 
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The argument advanced by Admiral Bult 
before the House Appropriations nee 
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13, 1958, as justification. for-the 
roan carrier is based principally on 
own with its planes is necessary 
for brush fire or limited war purposes. 

The answer to this is that the United 
States already has 100 aircraft carriers. If 
limited war requires all of these carriers and 
ene I submit that the war is neither 

brush fire. 
7 aamiral Burke stressed the increased 
galue of mobile bases (aircraft carriers) be- 
cause of the oncoming missile capability to 


-gero in on a fixed military base. 


ent is sound in principle, but 
auaeny weak. as can be shown in detail 
later. Its two weaknesses are relative slow- 
ness and easy detectability, because of sur- 

isibility. 

The ieevlar proponents point out the vul- 
nerability of Strategic Airforce Command 
pases, crowded with B-52’s and B*47’s, to 
missiles zeroed in on them from foreign 
enemy launching sites. General LeMay ad- 
mitted this vulnerability before a United 


States congressional committee—and asked . 


for more SAC bases to facilitate dispersal 
of present massed bombers. Such facilities 
should be furnished as soon as possible. But 
the carrier proponents do not prove their 
case by pointing at the fixed bases of SAC. 
Carriers and their attendant fleets of small 
ships are not fixed as rigidly as SAC bases 
but their mobility is limited and slow when 
compared to that of supersonic planes with 
long range air-to-surface nuclear missiles. 
Their detectability is very great. They can- 
not hide on the surface of the ocean. 

The new fast nuclear submarines possess 
pursuit capability never possessed before by 
conventional submarines. In addition to 
their almost unlimited cruising range, their 
great speed and long submergence qualities 
make them a formidable foe of any type of 
surface ship. They are a very evasive weap- 
on, hiding as they can in the depths of the 
oceans from reconnaissance plane or surface 
craft. 

RUSSIA’S UNDERWATER NAVY 


Frankly, I want the United States Navy to 
meet the Russian Navy—if it must—with bet- 
ter weapons than it now has. I want it to 
be able to fight on the level which the So- 
viets have chosen for their nAval operations. 

What is that level? 

The Russians have deliberately built sub- 
Marines as their principal naval weapon. 
They are not building large surface ships 
such as carriers. Their surface ships are fast 
and relatively small; they are for mine- 
laying, subchasing, and missile launching. 
But their Sunday punch (navywise) is their 
huge submarine fleet. 

The publication, Jane’s Fighting Ships, for 
1956-57 and 1957-58, should be éuthcritative 
enough. It states that Russia has a fleet of 
ted 475 submarines compared to America’s 


We should not waste time debating the 
point of whether the Soviets yet have 
nuclear-powered submersibles or not. This 
merely confuses the issue. If they do not 
have them today, they undoubtedly will have 
gore tomorrow. 

us consider the scope of risk in possible 
Soviet submersible wileeett. 

First, Hitler started the World War II at- 
tack on his opponents’ shipping with an op- 
erating fleet in the Atlantic ef 57 subma- 
rines. As the war continued he lost some 
nd built some. During World War II, 24,- 
246,489 tons of allied shipping were sunk by 

hes, aircraft, surface craft, mines, 
je = other enemy action. Of this 
‘ore than half (14,547,463 tons) were 

sunk by sihendatnan® ‘There was . time 
when the Atlantic sea coast was dotted with 
oil takers, supply ships, and troop- 

tack Our convoys were under constant at- 
8 they crossed the Atlantic. The con- 

Voy protection of World War II was inade- 


* hinge on outmoded submarines. 
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quate—although it was helpful. Convoy 
protection today is impossible because of the 
wide target of nuclear destruction from a 
single megaton missile or torpedo. Ships 
cannot be massed close enough for convoy 
protection as the attack weapon now could 
extend its destruction from a single ship to 
other ships nearby. If you separate the con- 
voy ships outside of the circle of nuclear 
destruction from one weapon, you forfeit the 
advantage of the convoy. 

Today, according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
the United States starts with a Soviet com- 
plement of more than 474 submersibles in- 
stead of Hitler’s 57. Jane’s states ‘that a 
large percentage are long-range boats of new 
construction. Jane’s adds that’ some 100 
submarines are now under construction in 
Soviet dockyards, as a part of a submarine 
building program involving 75 to 85 new 
modern submarines each in 1958 and in 1959. 


OUTMODED SUBMARINES ARE NO ANSWER 


America ended the war with 232 subma- 
rines built mostly under wartime pressure. 
We are supposed to have: about 204 now. 
Some are in mothballs, some are of pre- 
World War II vintage, many are old subma- 
rines converted to snorkel, some are post- 
World War II snorkel type. A conservative 
estimate would me that only about 100 of the 
204 are effective even on a conventional-type 
basis. Five are nuclear propelled, the Nauti- 
lus, Sea Wolf, Skate, Swordfish and Sargo. 
Fourteen more modern nuclear submarines 
are under construction or on order, and 
Congress has just appropriated money for 
3 Polaris-launching nuclear submarines. 

My argument for the superiority of the 
submarine over aircraft carrier does not 
It hinges 
on the superior capabilities of the new nu- 
clear-propelled submarine compared with the 
new nuclear-propelled carrier whose keel was 
laid February 4. I am arguing for the future, 
not to sustain the techniques or traditions 
of the past. 

My principal argument is that new naval 
problems have been posed because of new 
techniques in submarine effectiveness as a 
result of the use of nuclear energy. These 
new techniques and capabilities are far more 
revolutionary when associated with sub- 
mersibles than with nuclear powered aircraft 
carriers. Nuclear energy has given to both 
unlimited cruising range without refueling— 
but nuclear energy has increaséd submarine 
underwater speed several hundred percent. 
On the other hand the speed of the carrier’s 
movement is governed by the average speed 
of the flotilla. Nuclear energy has also given 
the submarine almost unlimited submerg- 
ence instead of the 48-hour battery time of 
conventional diesel craft. It has also given 
the submarine a new quality of relative si- 
lence in place of the vibration of a diesel 
reciprocating engine. All of these new and 
revolutionary qualities contribute to evasive- 
ness and concealment from detection. The 
underwater speed of the new Albacore type 
may well exceeded the surface speed of the 
nuelear carrier. It is because of these ad- 
vantages that I do not hesitate to predict the 
end of the large aircraft carrier, be it 
equipped with nuclear or conventional pro- 
pulsion power. 

Many strategists in the Navy already see 
the handwriting on the wall; even those who 
still remain true to large surface ship tradi- 
tion reveal in their testimony before con- 
gressional appropriation committees from 
time to time their deep concern at changing 
factors of offense and defense. 

Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates tes- 
tified before Congress this year that we 
should “accelerate the Polaris missile-sub- 
marine weapons system. We are convinced 
that this is the most important contribu- 
tion that can be made to the national deter- 
rent power. It requires no launching sites 
in the continental United States or foreign 
land bases.” 
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Adm. Arieigh Burke said the Polaris 
“should present to the enemy an unques- 
tioned and continuing United States mili- 
tary capability which he cannot fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate. At the same time, 
it should remain unobtrusive and politically 
least offensive in the public-opinion fo.ums 
of the world.” 

I submit that no other weapon system, 
including the carrier system, can meet these 
stern requirements so ably outlined by Ad- 
miral Burke. 

My contention is simply that the United 
States has, according to Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, over 100 carriers now. True, many 
of them are of World War II vintage and 
are smaller and slower than the Forrestal, 
the Saratoga, and the planned nuclear car- 
rier. But when we consider that they are 
already justified for use in a limited or 
brushfire type of war, it seems obvious that 
we should rely on the existing aircraft car- 
riers for their present and foreseeable mis- 
sion. No NATO countries should expend 
further billions of precious defense dollars 
for obsolete or obsolescent weapon systems. 


We desperately need a crash program now 
for the more effective naval weapon system 
which we know can be built. This system, of 
course, should not be geared to the large 
missile-launching submarine (Polaris) alone. 
The smaller, faster hunter-killer attack type 
is just as important. If we are to seek out 
and kill the Soviet submarines, we must not 
rely alone on surface subchasers. We must 
add to our defensive capability, submarines 
designed especially to seek out and destroy 
enemy submarines. Fortunately, at this 
time, most of the Russian submarine fleet are 
of the diesel-propelled type and therefore are 
slower and more detectable than the fast new 
nuclear type we can build. 

I believe that the era of the aircraft carrier 
is drawing to an end. It is vulnerable to su- 
personic missiles guided into its bowels from 
supersonic aircraft. We have the supersonic 
attack bombers today. We have the air-to- 
Suface Falcon, Genie, and Rascal missiles. 
They are the forerunners of air-to-surface 
nuclear missiles of greatly increased range 
and destructive power. These missiles and 
their deadly successors will be ready long be- 
fore great carriers can be built. They will 
help to make any type of expensive surface 
carrier obsolete before it is launched. 

The free world must not, I emphasize, con- 
tinue to he a slave to the traditional con- 
cepts of the last war. We all must recognize 
the new and revolutionary techniques which 
so clearly point to the new blitzkrieg tech- 
niques of world war III. It is only through 
a constant checkmating of enemy capabil- 
ity that we may be able to buy time to estab- 
lish world peace. If our power of deterrence 
wanes by default, or by perpetuation of 
Maginot-line concepts of defense and offense, 
we shall be responsible for the suicide of 
civilization. 





Why Not Go Into Politics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include a well written and most in- 
teresting article written by Thomas 
Winship, that appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Globe on August 10, 1958, that 
should be read by representatives of 
business and labor. 
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Wry Not Go Into Po.irics? 
(By Thomas Winship) 


As another ‘political season approaches, 
it is natural, and indeed encouraging, that 
we are being treated to such a rash of 
suggestions on what politically sensitive seg- 
ments of our society should or should not 
do in the arena of elective politics. 

This year’s most popular subject seems 
to be the American businessman. It goes 
like this: Wake up, Mr. Businessman, and 
get into politics. It’s to your own selfish 
interest to do so. Labor has stolen_ the 
march on you, 

Lemuel R. Boulware, General Electric Co.’s 
tough, brainy idea man and vice president, 
recentiy preached this theme to several hun- 
aGred businessmen in Phoenix, Ariz. 

“In the 60-odd years since the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act first warned business it was 
in real and deserved political trouble,” said 
Boulware, “we businessmen have continued 
to concentrate on what used to be our whole 
job, but which, while still vastly important, 
is now only part of our job.” 

TAKE LESSON FROM FOE 


“We have needlessly neglected to pay 
enough attention to politics and politicians,” 
Boulware continued. 

From where the General Electric executive 
sits, the business community’s traditional 
skittishness of day-to-day politics left the 
field wide open to the labor movement to 
develop what he considers too much political 
muscle for the country’s own welfare. 
Opinion obviously differs on labor’s real po- 
litical strength. 

Boulware is too much of a realist to think 
labor’s involvement in politics has been un- 
wise or unethical. 

In fact, he urged businessmen to take a 
few lessons from the CIO's political action 
committees and its other political organiza- 
tions. 

“We cannot quarrel,” said Boulware, “with 
the right of any citizen—in fact we earnestly 
support his right—to seek through political 
action political solutions to what he con- 
siders his problems.” 

HOW TO DO IT 


The General Electric spokesman went on 
to spell out a program for political action 
that would serve as a fine blueprint for 
CIO-AFL headquarters. 

The same advice to businessmen—i. e., 
learn to be as at home in city hall as at the 
country club or in front of a stock ticker— 
comes from another quarter. 

Prof. Norton E. Long, a New Dealer and 
political science lecturer last year at Littauer 
School of Public Administration, gives the 
businessman another mouthful in the cur- 
rent issue of the Harvard Business Review. 

Too often, Professor Long decries, “the 
business community still is engaged in ritual 
do-gooding, waiting for George to do it, 
blaming the politicians, and, on occasion, 
calling for a business superman in a form of 
a Richard K. Mellon (in Pittsburgh).’’ 

Full development of the potentials of the 
metropolitan economy must to a large extent 
come from the ranks of business, not from 
the politicians, says Long. “The politicos as 
a class are closely tied to the jurisdictions of 
the past,” the professor holds, “and for the 
most part, their attitudes are reactionary.” 

That is a New Deal professor, a sometimes 
ghost writer for Michigan Gov. Mennen 
(Soapy) Williams, talking—calling on busi- 
nessmen to take over from the elected poli- 
ticians in the governmental field of local 
economic development because most politi- 
cians are too reactionary. 

DROP POLITICS 


From still another corner comes some quite 
different advice for the labor movement. In 
Harper’s this month, a former AFL-CIO 
union staff worker tells labor to get out of 
party politics this year and possibly in 1960, 
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“As a former union staff man and a con- 
tinuing supporter of organized labor,” Dick 
Bruner writes, “I think the AFL-CIO should 
pull out of party politics right now. 

“Their candidates will do as well or bet- 
ter without them, will be just as grateful 
or ungrateful if they win, and will respect 
their influence more deeply the next time.” 

Bruner concedes that unions should con- 
tinue thir practice of exposing the voting 
‘records of politicians and of urging their 
members to vote. But for the next few 
years labor should tidy up its own house, 
somewhat disheveled by McClellan Rackets 
Committee hearings the past 2 years, and 
undertake an honest appraisal of its real 
function, Bruner concludes. 

Who's right? Should organized business 
plunge deeper into political life? Should 
labor rein in its leadership in an election 
year? Several points seem clear. 

: DO IT YOURSELF 


There is ample resiliency and there are 
ample checks and balances in our system 
of government for tough, aggressive wooing 
and pressuring of political candidates or of- 
ficeholders. Citizen revulsion eventually 
takes care of excesses by a special interest 
lobbyist or an officeholder. 

The more businessmen and labor leaders 
take an active part in politics the better will 
be the country’s economic, political, and 
spiritual health. 

Also, leaders of business and labor should 
throw themselves into the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion and political activity more ag- 
gressively than ever for a common and very 
selfish reason: 

It is, that both business and labor suffer 
today from below-par public relations. 

Labor’s public image has been marred by 
indefensible power and financial greediness 
on the part of a tiny handful of leaders. 
Their housecleaning has begun. 

Business’ public relations is in poor shape 
today essentially because too many business- 
men devoted too much time to their own 
shops in the post-World War II boom years, 
and not enough time and energy to un- 
selfish public service on the town, city, and 
national level. Too many have sat back 
in their offices and blamed the day’s public 
affairs shortcomings on “those corrupt poli- 
ticians.” 

Let’s hope both business and labor are 
on the political firing line this fall, on elec- 
tion day and every other day in the year like 
never before. 





CARE: Helping Others Help Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years, upward of 35 million refugees 
have been driven from their homes by 
wars and political upheavals. Through 
the nonprofit organization known as 
CARE—Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances Everywhere, Inc.—Americans 
are helping these unrooted peoples and 
others in benighted areas of the world to 
get back on their feet. 

The help provided by CARE takes 
many forms. It basically revolves 
around the sound principle that the best 
way to aid these people is to help them 
help themselves. . Thus, CARBE’s self- 
help program provides farm tools, wood- 
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working outfits, textbooks, 
ment, sewing machines, and other 
pational materials which permit the 

cipients once again to earn their om, 
living and become productive, Self-sup ’ 
porting members of society. 4 

CARE distributions in more than 9 
countries have totaled nearly 93 million 
food, textile, and self-help tool Packages 
and special shipments. This includes 
more than 260,000 tons of American farm 
surpluses given to CARE by the Govern. 
ment. 

I am proud to report that residents of 
my home city of Rochester, N. Y., haye 
contributed over. $200,000 for 
work since the founding of the 
tion. This figure is a tribute not only to 
the many volunteer workers in the 
who have given so willingly of their time 
and effort, but also to the thousands of 
city residents who have cheerfully and 
generously contributed to this worthy 
cause. Rochester’s response proves once — 
again that it is a city with a heart ever 
open to help those in need. 

New York State, as a whole, has played 
a prominent role in the success of CARE. 
It leads all States in terms of total con- 
tributions with a sum of over $23 million, 
Contributions from the entire Nation 
have reached a total of $135 million, 

In the short span of 12 years CARE 
has become one of the most effective 
tools in America’s program to win 
friends overseas and to build effective 
and stable allies in all corners of the 
globe. Particular emphasis today is be- 
ing placed on the self-help program, 
which is designed to put into the hands 
of needy people in underdeveloped areas 
the tools and supplies they need to raise 
their own standards of living and thus 
become self-sustaining members of their 
communities. 

CARE is currently conducting ifs an- 
nual self-help campaign throughout the 
country. These self-help packages-vary 
in type and price. An elementary school 
kit may be sent to a child in Korea, 
Hong Kong, or Vietnam for a dollar. 
Agricultural hand tools range from $8 
$13. A plow can be sent to east Pak- 
istan for $8, to Greece and Malta for $11, 
and to Mexico for $17.50. 

Kits to train apprentice workmen 2 
the needle trades, to be auto mechanics, 
electricians, plumbers, or masons, range 
from $10 to $35. A refugee fisherman, 
who has fied from Communist China 
Hong Kong can be given a new start 2 
life with a CARE liner and neter fishel- © 
man’s kit for $15. CARE also has # 
extensive book program, which includes — 
technical and medical books for wah 
versities and hospitals, children’s books 
in English, Spanish, and Chinese, and — 
portable library containing 99 paperback 
books in the fields of history, biography, — 
art, science, and fiction. ots & 

Mr. Speaker, wé have recently heard 4 
good deal of talk about the ne 7 
bringing our foreign policy mee 4 
with the needs and realities of the ¥ a 
situation today. We have read #@ 
heard a great deal about extending &@ 
expanding wise and generous trade a0¢ ” 
aid policies, Most of these | 
have envisfgned governmental 
of help and encouragement. 
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represents a simple, inexpen- 

ace We which each individual 

can citizen can express his con- 

cern with his brothers around the globe 

his determination to help improve 

their lot. It is a concrete means for 

people of the world that 
do care. 

ar peorsting a conduit for Americans 
to express this heartfelt concern for 
their less fortunate fellow men, CARE 
is contributing immensely to the build- 
ing of a stable and peaceful world. The 
people of CARE deserve the commen- 

tion of all. 
oy want to take this opportunity to sa- 
lute all of them for the splendid job 
they are doing. Although I am most 
familiar with those in Rochester, MF. 
I am sure their fine example is being 
followed in countless cities all across 

Nation. 
a hope thousands of our citizens will 
continue to contribute to this program 
to promote the renewal of human dig- 
nity in the free world. They may do 
so by means of donations through local 
CARE offices or any office of Railway 
Express, which accepts CARE contribu- 
tions as a public service. Such contri- 
butions help solidify the already strong 
bonds made possible by this heart-to- 
heart, man-to-man program of living, 
human dynamic, personal diplomacy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave previously 
granted, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp a graphic description of CARE’s 
work which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 12, 1958: 

CARE Expanps AID 
(By Emilie Tavel) 

A freshly baked bun, a glass of milk, a 
child’s smile—for a dozen years Americans 
have CARED for the world this way. 

Since May 1946, when Cooperatives for 
American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc., 
began, Americans’ generosity and the open- 
handedness of the United States Govern- 
ment have probably made CARE the most 
universally understood word in the English 


language. 

What does it mean? Food for hungry 
people. 

America’s collective pocket today bulges 
With personally signed thank-you’s for the 
20 million packages of food sent to people in 
50 countries of Europe, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and the Orient. 

Beyond that, CARE has distributed abroad 


.. nearly half a billion pounds of farm sur- 


Plus foods in bulk. And every day this 
year CARE is feeding 11 million persons. 

Hungry people can understand statistics 
like that. 

And/anyone can understand a statistic 
like this, fantastic though it sounds: A $1 
gilt sends 22 pounds of such surplus farm 
G00ds sailing off to a needy family on the 
other side of the world. 

CARE is a man-to-man operation free 
from government strings. It reduces the 
ening needs of today’s world to propor- 
— which any person can grasp, any 

eart ‘can respond to, almost any pocket- 
book can afford. It is a nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian, private relief agency. 

‘ WHAT IS CARE, U. S. A.? 

12 years, what has happened to the 
famous box marked “CARE, ar It is 
yr changing size, shape, and content. 
ot steadily shifting from help to self- 
-. P. from a handout. to stave off hunger 

7 leg-up ontd the road to recovery. 
wae € significant fact is that 1957 was the 

self-help as the new focus for CARE 


\ } 


, 
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caught on with the public. Contributions 
for tools, books, and implements rose from 
7 to 15 percent of last year’s total donor gift 
of $7 million. Total contributions rose 66 
percent over fiscal 1956. 

This means that today a dollar bill can 
run these exciitng errands for the contribu- 
tor: ‘ 

It can hand a Hong Kong fisherman a new 
nylon net—to him a marvel—to replace 
the gear he lost in his flight from Com- 
munist China. 

It can give a beautiful, colorful book to 
ac hild who has never even seen a book 
before. 

It can place a kit of tools in the hands of 
@ young man who has trained himself in a 
trade but is useless to his country because 
he has no tools with which to practice his 
skill. 

It can thrust into the soil of a primitive 
farm the steel blade of a shiny new plow. 

In the United States, ‘September smells 
like new school shoes, like pencils and pads 
and unopened books. But elsewhere for too 
many children to count it means no such 
thing. They don’t go to school either be- 
cause there is no school or because they Just 
don’t have the equipment. 

This is where the CARE school kit comes 
in. It is nowhere more dramatically ap- 
preciated than in Hong Kong, where thou- 
sands of refugees from China sleep on roof- 
tops and in streets, and figure they are fortu- 
nate if they can rent space under a bed. 

Last September CARE delivered thousands 
of school kits to unsmiling Chinese children. 
Little hands tugged eagerly at the boxes, 
each containing writing pads and copy 
books, pencils, and eraser, a ruler, crayons, 
and a pencil sharpener. 

Describing the result, Frank Robertson, 
the Christian Science Monitor’s correspond- 
ent theré; reported that “what followed can 
only be described as communal rapture.” 
Such a school kit costs the donor $1. 

Besides food parcels, school kits, and fish- 
ing gear, CARE is supplying playground 
equipment for children of the streets, and 

has set up a revolving loan fund for fishér- 
men to repair their junks. 

CARE officials realize that once elemental 
hunger has been halted, the next and greater 
need is to put hands to work. “This is the 
challenge that shapes the CARE of today 
and tomorrow—self-help,” says Richard W. 
Reuter, executive director of CARE. “It has 
been called the biggest overseas job of our 
generation.” 


JOINT PROGRAM DYNAMIC 


“Self-help and food together, moreover,” 
he says, “make a total program far more 
dynamic than just the sum of the two parts. 
Thus school feeding and school kit distribu- 
tion together build minds and bodies for a 
more productive new generation. Food 
allotted to a trade school gives the greater 
strength needed for energetic new activities 
made possible by CARE vocational equip- 
ment.” 

Darcy Wilson, New England director of 
CARE, says: “We think that in X number 
of years the really outstanding thing CARE 
will have done is to educate Americans to 
the importance of a self-help program and 
to act as the agency for sending that help 
overseas.” 

CARE has four separate .programs—the 
original CARE package to designated indi- 
viduals, the $1 Food Crusade 22-pound sur- 
plus food package, and the self-help tools 
program which supplements technical as- 
sistance to village projects with such won- 
ders as sewing machines. 

The fourth is one you hear little about 
because you are never asked to contribute 
to it. Called the country feeding program, 
it provides thousands of children in needy 
countries with school lunches—often the 
only meal they have all day. 
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The United States Government gives the 
food out of its surplus stocks and pays the 
ocean freight to deliver it. The host country 
pays for internal transportation and all costs 
of the CARE teams which administer the pro- 
gram and account for every last pound. 

Before British and French bombs pounded 
Suez and Israelis raced across the Sinai 
Desert in September 1956, CARE’s country 
feeding program in Egypt was the largest 
voluntary agency feeding program ever un- 
dertaken. Its suspension by the United 
States Government at that time caused some 
hard feelings among Egyptians. 

It can now be reported that CARE feels the 
time is close when the United States Govern- 
ment will permit it to move back into Egypt 
with a program of school feeding of an even 
greater tonnage than before. This time corn 
and wheat are expected to be added to milk 
and cheese. CARE’s job is to be where the 
need is greatest. Often the areas of greatest 
need are areas of greatest tension. 

At this moment globe-trotting Mr. Reuter 
is in the process of signing contracts with 
Turkey, Iran, and Ethiopia, countries never 
reached before by regular CARE remittances. 

Eager to build up their industry and agri- 
culture, these nations have asked for the 
farm tools and vocational equipment CARE 
is prepared to supply—with your help. 

It has always been CARE’s intention to 
phase out whenever a country could meet 
its own needs. Nevertheless, CARE itself has 
been delighted to discover, when quitting a 
country, that it has left behind valuable 
organizational machinery that country never 
had before. 


Iran particularly wants CARE to set up a 
school feeding distribution program, which 
can be continued after CARE leaves. 

In Ceylon, CARE teams personally over- 
saw the baking of bread for the school-lunch 
program. Today native Ceylonese do the 
baking; the Ceylonese Government is supply- 
ing some of the food and is taking over some 
of the costs. 





The Foreign Policy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 


mitting for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the excellent research and analysis of one 


“of the administrative staff of my Wash- 


ington office, Mr. Sheldon Parker, of Wil- 

liams College and Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 

recent status of the fine relations that 

exist between Germany and the United 

States: 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FEDERAL REPUB=- 
Lic OF GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


With the ratification of the Paris Treaties 
on May 5, 1955, came national sovereignty 
for the Federal Republic of Germany. <Ac- 
companying the restoration of her independ- 
ence was a great sense of duty for improving 
the world situation, complete freedom of 
action in every field, and, more directly, a 
membership in the defense community of 
the Western World. ‘The presence of troops 
of the Western powers on German soil in 
accordance with a joint alliance of defense 
provides the basis of the close relationship 
between the foreign policy of Germany and 
the joint defense policy of the Western 
powers. 
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On May 28, 1957, in speaking before the 
United States Senate, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer outlined the general direction of 
the foreign policy of the Bonn Government. 
He called freedom the first principle of the 
Government’s policy and effectively showed 
why the German people feel so strongly 
about its attainment. In the past they have 
experienced a totalitarian regime imposed on 
the country during the National Socialist 
regime. At present the German people are 
vividly aware of the reality of communism 
which has taken the form of a Communist 
dictatorship in the Soviet zone. Besides re- 
jecting the totalitarian form of government, 
the Federal Republic has shown that it wants 
freedom by its firm alliance with the West. 
Its policy of integration is a decided mani- 
festation of this desire. West Germany has 
participated in all the European organiza- 
tions set up in recent years. On January 1 
of this year, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and Germany started to join 
their separate national markets into one 
common market system by gradually doing 
away with custom duties and quantitative 
trade restrictions. On this date the six na- 
tions also jointly started to make plans for 
developing atomic energy for industrial use, 
to set up a common market for all fissionable 
raw materials, and to finance jointly research 
and experimentation. 

The Coal and Steel Community of the 6 
nations has in the 5 years of its existence 
provided a common market for coal and 
steel which is free from custom duties or 
import quotas. The Economic Community 
of the six countries is an important gain for 
American foreign policy; these countries are 
at present more valuable and freer allies. 
While the European Economic Community 
deals specifically with the economic char- 
acter of the unification of Europe, it is 
also & very important political event. By 
transferring decisions on the economy to 
@ group of supranational agencies, each 
nation has rejected part of its national sov- 
ereignty and has advanced the progress to- 
ward a federal union. 

To Dr. Adenauer, European unity is sec- 
ond in importance only to German reuni- 
fication. The German Republic cannot be 
complete until it includes the East German 
sector under Communist domination. The 
Chancellor has repeatedly made it clear that 
Germany’s freedom must be won only in 
connection with the West. Although he 
realizes that millions of people are forced 
to live under a regime of lawlessness, arbi- 
trary rule and slavery, he refuses to back 
Russia’s demands for Germany’s withdrawal 
from all European security pacts as a condi- 
tion for German reunification. To heed Rus- 
sian proposals would be to betray Europe 
and to postrate Germany before Russian 
imperialism in the East. There is no room 
for neutrality in Adenauer’s program 
whether it be of the political or ideological 
type. For Germany to back neutralization 
would be to open the rest of Europe to So- 
viet influence. What is more, the Federal 
Republic would be surrendering to a re- 
united Germany of Russia’s liking. The 
liberty of 53 million Germans would be 
sacrificed for the return of 18 million Ger- 
mans in the East sector. Adenauer could 
never consent to such drastic sacrifices in 
order to attain reunification. 

Dr. Adenauer regards Germany’s relations 
with France as of the utmost importance 
in guaranteeing the peace of Europe. Back 
in 1850, Alexis de Tocqueville, the French 
political thinker refuted the arguments of 
a French neutralism which was against the 
close collaboration of Germany and France. 
De Tocqueville pointed to the greater danger 
of Russia in trying to allay French fears of 
Germany. Both Adenauer and De Tocque- 
ville were thinking along exactly the same 
lines in advocating a strong bond between 
Germany and France to combat the Russian 
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threat. De Toqueville made the following 
statement to counter the arguments of those 
against the union of Germany and France: 
“What exactly is the danger from Russia, 
which threatens European independence? 
It is my conviction that sooner or later our 
Western World will be in danger of falling 
under the despotism, or at least the direct 
and irresistible influence of the czarist re- 
gime. That is why I feel that our first aim 
must be to further the unity of all German 
tribes, in order through them to oppose the 
influence of the Russians. The world is in 
a new and changed situation; we must ad- 
just our old principles, and we must shed 
the fear that our neighbors will become too 
strong, so that one day they will be able, 
tegether with us, to push back the common 
enemy.”! The ratification of the Paris 
Treaties, the acceptance of the Federal Re- 
public in the West European Union and in 
NATO have made Germany allies with 
France. The settlement of the Saar issue 
in the spirit of friendship eliminated the last 
issue which divided France and Germany 
until war between these two nations has 
become unthinkable. 

West Germany’s admittance to full mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in 1954 marked a vast departure 
from the decision of 1945 in which the West- 
ern powers were determined that Germany 
would never again have arms. The Com- 
munist attack in South Korea in 1950 served 
to remind the United States of the situation 
in Germany and was largely responsible for 
the change of mind. In Korea there had 
been a well-trained army to the north at- 
tacking an undefended country in the 
south. In Germany there were Russian 
forces poised on the borders of a Federal 
Republic which had no forces of its own 
with which to defend itself. The decision 
to rearm Germany could have been avoided 
by one of two ways: either the occupying 
powers could have undertaken the defense 
of the country, or they could have left Ger- 
many undefended. Neither of these plans 
was or is feasible. Frenchmen and English- 
men would not risk their lives on German 
soil while at the same time preventing the 
Germans from defending their homeland. 
To lose Germany’s 53 million people, along 
with industrial and natural resources, would 
adversely alter the balance of power and 
could not be permitted by default. 

Originally, German rearmament was to be 
brought about within the European Defense 
Community. Under this plan, Germany 
would have no army of its own; there would 
be only a European army with French and 
German soldiers wearing the same uniform. 
Memories of the war prevented France from 
accepting such an arrangement, and Ger- 
many had to be rearmed without the con- 
cept of a European army. Germany later 
was. brought into NATO as a full member 
and as an active participant in the defense 
structure of the West. According to present 
plans, Germany will be contributing 350,000 
men to NATO defense by 1961 in addition to 
a tactical air force and a limited navy whose 
principal task is coastal defense. The Fed- 
eral Republic is genuinely committed to 
carry out the requirements made by NATO 
even though they might not always be popu- 
lar with the German citizens. In a recent 
parliamentary debate, Chancellor Adenauer 
told the Bundestag that his Government 
would not oppose nuclear arms for West 
German’s army should the North Atlantic 
Community require it. He gave excellent 
reasons for this policy decision. For Ger- 
many to turn down offers of arms would be 
tantamount to removing itself from the 
organization, and because of her geographical 
location and industrial power Germany can- 





1Edgar Alexander, Adenauer and the New 
Germany, p. 147. 
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not isolate hérself from the rest of my 
He further stated that Germany wo 










drawn into the conflict whether tt was 


armed or unarmed. The West 
ernment fully supports disarmament, 
is anxious to see Russian actions replacg 
vast number of words. : ; 
Before the decision on German armament 
could be enacted, ‘it was necessary to con. 
vince ourselves, to convince the Germans, 
and to convince the French that 
no other way of countering the Soviet ons 
lenge. This process partially the om 
of a meeting with the Russians ; 
see whether or not the unfavorable 
tion had changed. The Soviets Tefused to 
agree to the West’s plan for a European ge. 
curity system under which the Soviet Union 
would be protected again the : 
a German attack. In return the 
States requested that free elections be held 
in all four zones so that the country might 
be united and given the chance to determing 
its own foreign policy and it own alliances, 
The Soviets again rejected the plans in mee. 
ing at Geneva in July and October of 1955, 
The Soviet Union has shown in quelling up. 
risings in Eastern Europe and Hungary that 
it will not hesitate to use force or threat 
of force to back up its ultimate objectives, 
This position held by the Russians makes it 
imperative that the military might of the 
North Atlantic Alliance be maintained. This 
alliance also demands flexibility in 
to changing conditions in the world. 


To further alleviate fears of German rm 
armament, its leaders have created a consti- 
tutional basis for the armed forces which 
makes it impossible for reenactment of the 
era of German history when the 
determined the policies of the l 
They wisely created a state within a state 
and drafted laws which refiect the demo 
cratic mood of Germany today. In addition 
a committee of prominent citizens repre- 
senting different political philosophies was 
set up to screen all Germans nominated for 
the rank of colonel or above in the new army, 
This action appears to have satisfied any 
fears about the taint of nazism in the officer 
corps. The corps will be dedicated to the 
defense of Germany as a democratic member 
of NATO. 

Chancellor Adenauer, more than any one 
man, has beeh responsible for the strong ties 
of Germany’s foreign policy with the United 
States. The constitution and state laws re 
flect the very best of the Western-oriented 
system of law. ‘Under his strong adminis 
tration Germany’s moral and political life 
has assumed a new direction and order 
Dr. James Conant, former United State 
High Commissioner to Germany and Ambas- 
sador in 1955, paid tribute to Chancellor 
Adenauer recently when he stated that ‘T 
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believe that history. will record that bis © 


greatest service to his country and to hu 
nranity lies in the fact that he and his asso 
ciates have restored the moral worth of Get- 
many in the eyes of the free world.”? 
The octogenarian Chancellor rightly oie 
tends that alinement with the West is natu 


ral in view of Germany’s spiritual, cultural — 


economic, and political outlook on life, 
which refers her in that direction. Dt 


Adenauer’s overwhelming victory at the pols 


on September 15 of last year also 


great victory for the West and what it stand 


for. The Christian Democratic Union 


its Bavarian affiliate, the Christian Socal | 


Union gained the majority of 
the Bundestag for the first time 
Federal Republic was founded in 1949. e 
a remarkably high turnout the party of 

Federal Chancellor gained over- 


E 


the seats in 
‘since the 


votes, as compared to just over 45 percent 


in 1953. This victory should assure the col { 


tinuance.of at least § more years of 


_®New York Times, January 8, 1958, 2:6 
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tion with the United States for the 
mutual penefit of both countries. . 
The Federal Republic of Germany occupies 
a very strong position in Europe today. A 
currency, its strategic location, its 
manpower potential, and its strong economic 
condition contribute greatly to this strong 
position. The important role that West 
Germany plays in European affairs is further 
accentuated by various problems besetting 
some of the other European countries. The 
relations between the Federal Republic and 
the United States can best be summed up in 
the word “partnership”; in the past there 
has been @ give and take between the two 
countries which has worked for their benefit 
and for the benefit of the free world. Every 
indication points to the successful continu- 
ance of this partnership in the future, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Covr or Laws or THE UniItTep STaTEs 
TITLE 44, Section 181. ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
me INDEXES.—The Joint Gommittee on 
nting shall have confrol of the ar- 
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rangement and style of the CoNncres- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CoNGRESSsIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly curing the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tire 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUs- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant t0 the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREessIONAL RrEcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of: the daily Reeord.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 7%-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3, Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed-in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular \matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

, 5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not- be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the R&corp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
seript or proofs have not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 

Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter_ 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGrEssIonaL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the‘expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordereqd by the committee. 

8. Corrections ——The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 5 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same Shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speeeh of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend hig remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 

not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one artiele 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the ConcrEssIoNaL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. ' 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter te 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the~proceedings. 






































































Monday, August 11, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 





Senate passed 123 measures on calendar call, cleared reciprocal trade exten- 
sion for White House, and worked on excise tax technical changes. 


House adjourned out of respect to Representative McVey. 


Senate. 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15390-15404 


Bills Introduced: 6 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4260-4265; and S. Res. 375. - 
Pages 15391, 15559 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Pursuant to authorization granted on August 8 the 
following 33 bills were reported during adjournment 
on August 9: 

H. R. 6448, private bill (S. Rept. 2279) ; 

H. R. 12217, to amend the Bankruptcy Acct relative to 
reorganization of railroads (S. Rept. 2280) ; 

H. R. 12894, to authorize the making, amendment, 
and modification of contracts to facilitate the national 
defense, with amendments (S. Rept. 2281) ; 

H. J. Res. 652, H. R. 9160, 9851, H. J. Res. 659, 653, 
661, S. 3028, 3814, H. R. 1329, 1339, 2062, 6589, 7738, 7746, 
8732, 8905, 9180, 9197, 9765, 9993, 10515, 12942, 13151, 
8134, 5351, 2592, 12256, 7866, private bills (S. Rept. 2282- 
2309) ; 

S. 4031, to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act relative to change of educational or training 
program by an eligible veteran, with amendment (S. 
Rept. 2310) ; and 

H. R. 13559, to amend the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act to provide special training for handi- 
capped orphans; with amendments (S. Rept. 2311). 

The following bills were reported today, August 11: 

H. R. 9673, to amend the U. S. Code to specify the 
conditions under which retired pay may be paid in the 
case of retired officers dropped from the rolls, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2312) ; 

H. R. 12967, to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
relative to review of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands (S. Rept. 2313); 

H. R. 1168, relating to preservation of basic compensa- 
tion in downgrading of Federal employees (S. Rept. 
2314); 

H. R. 10495, extending limits for establishment of 
postal stations and branch post offices, with amendment 


(S. Rept. 2315); 
D824 


S. 4191, to maintain existing minimum postage rate 
on certain publications mailed in the county of publics 
tion, with amendments (S. Rept. 2316); 

H. R. 13404, to grant longevity credit for service per 
formed in the Panama Canal Zone postal service (6, 
Rept. 2317); 

S. 1801, 3959, 1258, 4061, H.R. 9783, 2338, 6773, 8407, 
cor 12204, 12364, 12624, private bills (S. Repts. 2318 | 
2329); oe 

S. 4249, to authorize a program for the conservation, 
restoration, and management of the rare Hawaiian Nene 
goose (S. Rept. 2330) ; \ 

S. 4213, to afford vocational rehabilitation to veterans 
in need thereof to overcome a service-connected dit 
ability handicap of 30 percent or more, with amend. | 
ments (S. 2331); 

H. R. 7450, increasing retirement benefits to former 
D. C. policemen and firemen and to their widows, 
widowers, and children, with amendments (S. Rept 
2332); 

S. 4091, regulation of fares for transportation of D. 
schoolchildren (S. Rept. 2333); a 

Individual views on S. 337, to establish rules of inter ” 
pretation governing questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws (pt. 2 of S. Rept. 2230); and 

Veto message on S. 2266, to provide a method for 
regulating wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, | 
N. H., Naval Shipyard, with recommendation of Com 
mittee on Armed Services that bill pass over Presidents 
veto. Pages 15389, 15391 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred | 
to appropriate committees. Poge 15429 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. R. 13247, National De 
fense Education Act of 1958, was ordered to be plactl) 
on calendar. Poge 1549 
Bills Re-referred: Committee on Armed Services ¥ 


Pa 


discharged from further consideration of S. ‘ae 


























H. R. 13265, bills authorizing appropriations for 

regidor Bataan Memorial Commission. 2) 
+ §. 3710, to extend unemployment compensiM® 
benefits to peacetime veterans, was by unanimouse®® 
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Foreign Policy and the Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
'  ruesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
entitled “Foreign Policy and the Future,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 12, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
ForEIGN PoLicy AND THE FUTURE 


A drastic, sweeping revision of our foreign 
policy is demanded by Senator FULBRIGHT, 
and we may be sure this will not be the only 
such call in the months ahead. 

Certainly the Mideast situation shows the 
need for a hard scrutiny of the fundamentals 
of American policy everywhere. But whether 
drastic changes are required everywhere is 
another matter. It could be a ‘mistake to 
contlude that the considerable failures of 


our Mideast policy prove that our policy as 


a whole has failed. 

Indeed, it can be said that we failed in 
the Middle East just because we departed 
from standards which have stood us in good 
stead in other places. It is almost as though 
American policymakers had for. 10 years or 
more carefully misread Mideast history and 
psychology, and thereupon set off toward 
several mutually contradictory goals. 

Here, it seems to us, are some of the ways 
bom United States went wrong in the Middie 

t. ; 

First, refusal or inability, throughout the 
postwar years, to sit down and figure out 
an American policy for the Middle East based 
on American interest. What is the Ameri- 
can interest? It is not direct in the sense 
that we need Mideast oil or even neces- 
sarily bases. It is indirect, though none- 
theless important: To assure that the oil 
does not fall into Communist hands which 
could deny it to West Europe or use it as an 
economic squeeze. And, in a broader stra- 
tegic sense, to assure that a sizable force in 
the world—the Arab-Islamic bloc—remains 
friendly to the United States or at least 
genuinely neutral between the West and the 
Communist empire. 

United States policy in practice has worked 
against those ends. Consider the way the 
United States supported the creation of the 
State of Israel—a quite understandable 
Position if we had any reason to suppose that 
Arabs and Israelis could be persuaded to 

ve in peace with each other. That, of 
course, was not the case. So our stand pro- 
oe @ jittery Israel and won for us the 
P tagonism of the overwhelming majority 

the people in the Middle East. 


nd, we have not always recognized 


_ the implications of the revolutionary shape of 
It would. have been’ 


the postwar world. 
abundantly clear, at least by the time of 
— independence in 1947, that colonial~ 
ee 4s in fact one of the great casualties of 

war, True, the United States did sup- 
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port some independence movements, and at 
times seemed to suppart Arab aspirations, 
but in the Middle East it wobbled badly and 
consequently sowed confusion. 

These remarks do not mean that all na- 
tionalism’ is good or—God forbid—to be 
equated with the American Revolution. 
Still, the United States did have a revolu- 
tionary origin, and in any case anticolonial- 
ism was a postwar fact that the United 
States would have to face sooner or later. 

Third, we have often tended to regard 
Arab nationalism as identical with commu- 
nism. There has been an imperfect realiza- 
tion of the fact that the Arabs hate Britain, 
France, and Israel far more than they fear 
Soviet Russia, which never attacked or colo- 
nized them; therefore the American efforts 
to kéep Russia out, through the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine, were not 
popular and failed to prevent the rise of 
Communist influence. At the same time, in 
trying to oppose communism, the United 
States was drawn into backing unpopular 
Mideast regimes like the defunct monarchy 


in Iraq and the collapsing one in Jordan. 


The frequent assumption that those who 
dealt with ‘the Communists—notably 
Nasser—were automatically Communist 
stooges certainly suffers from deficient proof. 
But because of it the United States took it 
for granted that the turmoil in Iraq, Jordan, 
and Lebanon was fomented by Nasserites 
acting in effect as Soviet agents, and on that 
basis the--United States intervened in 
Lebanon. 

The upshot of all this is that today the 
United States appears perhaps to most Arabs 
as anti-Arab, tightly tied to Britain and 
France, alined with the unpopular mon- 
archy in Jordan, and committed to oppos- 
ing Arab aspirations as they were reflected 
in the uprisings in Iraq and Lebanon. 

That picture could hardly be better de- 
signed to propel the Arab world toward 
Moscow—a journey on which a vacillating 
and chaotic American policy has already 
helped start it. 

How, in view of the foregoing, is it possible 
to assert that America’s worldwide policy has 
not been a failure? We must remember that 
the overriding concern, once Washington 
awakened to the Communist menace, has 
been firm resistance to the expansion of the 
Communist empire (ironically this helped 
blind us in the Middle East) and so the pre- 
vention of another world war. 

That basic policy, by and large, has so far 
been successful. Since the fall of China, the 
Communists have gained no significant ad- 
ditional territory. They have not dared, in 
view of America’s overwhelming retaliatory 
military power, to launch a world war. This 
American achievement, surely, is more im- 
portant than our past failures in the Middle 
East; surely no one seriously suggests that 
our resoluteness against Red encroachment 
be “drastically” revised. 

And this policy has been successful be- 
cause, unlike our Mideast confusions, it has 
shown America in its true posture of the 
friend of freedom against the age-old forces 
of political repression. 

All the same, our Middle East experience 
indicates that resistance to Communist mili- 
tary attack will not by itself be enough for 
the future. The Communists-evidently in- 
tend to employ everywhere they can, just as 
they have in the Middle East, the techniques 
of political subversion—arms deals, trade 






pacts and some aid, propaganda and civil 
strife.. The United States must, within rea- 
son, be prepared to meet that, too, and -the 
Middle East, again, suggests some possible 
approaches. 

The answer lies not in indiscriminate 
American foreign aid and propaganda; in- 
deed, these are self-defeating or worse, un- 
less our policy impresses people as being in 
our own interest and faithful to the image 
the world has heretofore had of us. Nor 
does it lie in an indiscriminate show of force, 
as in Lebanon. Nor in reacting, as to Iraq, 
as though every revolutionary movement 
were automatically a Communist plot. 

By most accounts there remains latent 
good will toward us in the Middle East. Cer- 
tainly we can work toward an accommodca- 
tion of the forces of Arab nationalism; a 
consistent policy of sympathy for Arab aspi- 
rations could revive that good will, particu- 
larly if the United States backed it up by 
dissociating itself from unpopular Arab 
regimes and by making it clear that its 
alliance with Britain and France in Europe 
does not require it to support Britain and 
France in-the Middle East. 

It is not necessary to cheer every fanatic 
and every nationalist crackpot. But it is 
necessary to avoid being maneuvered as 
we have been maneuvered in the Middle 
East, into seeming opposition to change 
when change is what is now stirring much 
of the world. A clear and comprehen- 
sible policy, supported by such actions as 
diplomatic wisdom may require, would have 
to be applied not only to the Middle East, 
but to north Africa and dark Africa. [If it 
were, it could have highly favorable reper- 
cussions throughout the whole newly emerg- 
ing, uncommitted world. 

The present and the future, to be sure, 
can never be severed from the past, and the 
Eisenhower administration inherited a for- 
midable array of foreign policy woes. The 
greatest threat to American security—Com- 
munist imperialism—need not have grown 
so great if the United States had chosen 
different courses in World War II and’ the 
wartime agreements. China need not have 
gone Communist except for United States 
misunderstanding—inexcusable ignorance— 
of communism. Korea need not have hap- 
pened but for American ambiguity. The 
landings in Lebanon derive from at least a 
decade of Washington’s mixed-up Middle 
East policies. 

Yes, the mistakes of the past need not 
foredoom the future unless we permit it. 
We have successfully resisted communism’s 
military march. It remains only to move 
forward from that. The most valuable 
counter to the growing threat of Communist 
subversion is the United States’ own history, 
principles, and conduct. Too often in the 
postwar era, and especially in the Middle 
East, we have seemed to act contrary to our 
beliefs and so confused not only the Arabs 
but everybody else. We must once and for 
all bring our international deportment back 
into line with our own national traditions 
and national interest. 

It is fantastic that the United States, of 
all countries, should appear in the light of 
ah imperialistic power while the imperialist 
Communists get away with the pose of 
champions of liberty. It is even more in- 
credible that on such a phony platform they 
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should be in a position to tempt much of 
the world. 

And, if-we will only adhere to our own 
heritage, it is wholly unnecessary. 





Senate Group Says South Red’s Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
entitled “Senate Group Says South 
Red’s Target,” published in the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times, dealing 
with the tragic incident at Little Rock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

No. V—SenaTe Group Says SOUTH RED’s 

TARGET 

WASHINGTON.—What lies ahead for race re- 
lations in the South and, indirectly, for the 
Nation? If the pattern of the last 3 years is 
followed in the future, the outlook is not 
favorable. Some may want to ignore the 
record, but they cannot hide it. Racial dis- 
turbances since the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, culminating in the use of armed 
force at Little Rock, have made 2 areas of 
opinion where there were 3. 

The middle ground on Southern civil 
rights issues, the ground on which progress 
had been steady if slow, is virtually deserted. 
Sides have been chosen, of necessity. 


TWO EXTREMIST CAMPS 


Without this conciliatory middle area, 
there are two extremist camps. 

One is headed by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. The 
Communist Party officially has planted its 
standard in this camp, its purpose to pro- 
mote racial tension behind the NAACP pro- 
gram. 

The other camp includes various white 
citizen organizations, established authorities 
of many Southern municipalities and States 
and, as time passes, more and more of the 
moderates. 

The no man’s land between these two 
camps is widened in an election year, like the 
present, and with the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign drawing closer. Neither major politi- 
cal party, nor, apparently, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, wishes to intervene. 


A HANDS-OFF ATTITUDE 


The hands-off attitude in Washington was 
evident during Senate Judiciary Committee 
examination of incoming United States At- 
torney General William P. Rogers. The 
prospective head of the Federal agency that 
sent troops to Little Rock was not asked 
about his views on civil rights, not even by 
Southern Senators. 

Absence of leadership from Washington 
has increased the importance of the role 
played by the NAACP. Its leaders appar- 
ently plan no change in policy. 

Reviewing events through Little Rock, 
Dr. Channing Tobias, board chairman of 
the NAACP, declared, 

“But this record of advance is only a be- 
ginning. Unjust practices are. still com- 
monplace in many parts of the Nation. The 
people have a continuing responsibility to 
take the lead, to assure the winning of 
equality in all communities, large and 
small, North and South. 
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GOOD .OBJECTIVE 


“The pattern is set; it’s up to us to fill 
in the details of the picture. Only then 
will we have achieved our goal of a demo- 
cratic America living up to its ideals.” 

These .words from an influential -Negro 
leader describe an objective which the ma- 
jority of Americans would be happy to work 
toward. 

But there is little reason to suppose that 
the good intentions of the NAACP will not 
capitulate, as they have before, to the driv- 
ing, inflammatory race-tension strategy of 
the Communist Party. 

After the 1954 court decision, the leader- 
ship of the NAACP promised moderation, a 
quiet talking over of issues among all seg- 
ments. 

EXACTLY AS FORECAST 


Instead what transpired was a series of 
big, sharp struggles in civil disobedience and 
violence, exactly as forecast by Benjamin J. 
Davis, chairman of the Negro Commission 
of the Communist Party. 

Today, Davis and his coworker, James E. 
Jackson, Communist chief for southern af- 
fairs, are using phraseology much like Dr. 
Tobias in predicting the future. 

“The people must take the lead,” says 
Davis. “Negro liberation is now the prop- 
erty of the whole American people.” 

Jackson’s view: “The response to Little 
Rock has signalized that ours is the time 
ripe with opportunity to secure major vic- 
tories in the cause of Negro freedom.” 

These words have a ring like Dr. Tobias,’ 
but an utterly different intent. 


AIMS NEFARIOUS 


“You are aware, of course,” FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover commented for the Stand- 
ard-Times, “the Communists have no sincere 
interest in promoting racial harmony, but 
are ever alert to exploit any issue to further 
their nefarious aims.” 

This observation may be obvious to many 
Americans. 

But is it obvious to Dr. Tobias, who has 
been associated with 40 Communist fronts, 
board chairman of NAACP, or to W. E. B. 
DuBois, honorary chairman of NAACP, who 
has been identified with 82 Communist 
fronts, more than any other American cit- 
izen? 

Apparently it is not. 

As recently as March 1958, the NAACP 
leadership brought a court action in Florida 
seeking to halt an investigation by the 
Florida Legislature of Communist activity 
in that State. 

Besides the NAACP, leadership in the in- 
tegrationist camp will come from the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, -leader of the 
Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott. Mr. King 
also seems hazy in distinguishing between 
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President Eisenhower in June 1958, tp 4 
to set the pattern for racial progress, "y 


» A LOOK TO FUTURE 


A former Negro Communist official 
later worked for the United States 7 
ment of Justice, sees the fut 
words: Re * ten ' 

“In my opinion, the Negro leadership 
should realize that they have responsi? 
a Louisiana legislative committee was tog 
by Manning Johnson, “a responsi! to 
guide and spirit their people along the right - 
paths, help to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps, and to work together aS 4 
group for cooperation, mutual a 
between races, to the end result that they 
can keep what.they have, strengthen their 
economic and political position and move on 
to higher things. 

“Men of King’s type will not give that 
kind of leadership. The only thing. they 
know is the threat and a sword. 

“I know the NAACP can’t do that, 
have called the leaders of Southern life 
every conceivable type of name. They have 
labeled them everything they can, and there 
is no basis for them to negotiate with them 
because they have already built up a wall 
that cannot be gotten over, gotten under, o 
gone around.” 

Former Communist Johnson's Judgment 
may be harsh. But the future will make 
him an accurate prophet unless there is 
wider understanding of the Communist 
background to immediate integration, to be 
accomplished by force if necessary. 

In a little publicized report of last Novem. 
ber, the United States Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee declared: “There is a 
present-day pattern of Communist activity 
in the mid-South area. The Communist 
participants * * * make up the basic 
framework of a Communist operation thatis 
directed against all generations of people in 
the South.” 

To that could be added, “and in the Na 
tion.” 





Segregation in Arkansas Schools . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
beginning of another school year a 
proaches, it seems apparent that there — 
will be significant developments not only 


the Communist way and the American way. jn Arkansas but also in Virginia in the 


A COMMUNIST EXPLANATION 


At its 1957 national convention, the United 
States Communist Party selected a man 
identified by the Communist Daily Worker 
as Mr. King’s secretary, Bayard Rustin, to be 
an official observer. Rustin praised the 
democratic proceedings of the convention in 
@ report later denounced by FBI Director 
Hoover. ‘ 

Mr.-King was quoted as telling a Chicago 
assembly last year, “It (the Montgomery boy- 
cott, in which there was much violence) is 


@ part of something that is happening all 
over the world. The oppressed people are’ 


rising up. They are revolting against co- 
lonialism and imperialism and all other sys- 
tems of oppression.” 

This explanation is exactly that of the 
Communist Party,. the depiction of the 
American Negro as a kicked around colonial, 
oppressed by imperialists. 

Yet the same Rev. Martin Luther King 


_was 1 of 4 Negro leaders who called upon 


progress toward compliance with the 
constitutional requirements of 
protection of the laws. While 16 Mem 
bers of the Senate from both parties ” 
have joined in proposing | m 0 
assist the transition to compliance with - 
the Constitution, S. 3257, there are a0” 
obligations on the executive of 
the Government to deal with this im 
portant matter. et 
In the same spirit in which Mr, Ash | 
more has analyzed the problems in Li ” 
tle Rock, 2 editorials from the St. Laws» 
Post Dispatch, 1 entitled “Mandate ati 
Challenge” from the issue of August» 
1958, and the other entitled ‘ Bb 
Rock to Arlington,” from the 
August 6, 1958, highlight these 
responsibilities. ‘Saget 
In the hope that high officials oft 
executive department will give some a 
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to the constructive action tha 

re taken to avoid unfortunate oc- 

nces in September, I ask unanimous 

hat these two —e be print- 
Appendix of the ORD. 

ae teins. no objection, the edito- 

red to be printed in the der before the opening of school. 


may be 
consent t 


There being 
rials were orde 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
August 1, 1958] 
MANDATE AND CHALLENGE 


t der was issued some 6 weeks ago. In an 


effort to complete its-step in the appeals 
process as promptly as possible, the court of 
appeals convened its full bench here in St. 
Louis much earlier than might have been ex- 
pected. The prospect is that the court will 
have passed on the 244-year suspension or- 


Meantime a new Little Rock could be in 
process of development in Arlington, Va. 
For on September 4—in less than a month— 
5 Negro children, backed by a Federal court 
order, are scheduled to enrol! in 4 previously 


Gov. Orval Faubus says his renomination all-white schools. Under Virginia State law 


in 


tion. If so, it is also a challenge to the 
Federal Government to assist compliance 
with court orders on integration. 


Arkansas is a mandate to resist integra- these schools are supposed to close auto- 


matically to avoid any mixing of the races 
among schoolchildren. Let us hope that 
even though the Eisenhower administration 


Integration is, after all, the law of the did not enter the Little Rock appeal, it is 
land. The Federal Government—and this _planning a course of constructive, helpful 
means the Eisenhower Administration—can- action at Arlington, which after all, is just 
not permit a governor indefinitely to defy across the Potomac from the National 


the United States Constitution. 

Yet as matters stand the only agency at- 
tempting to enforce this aspect of consti- 
tutional law is a private agency, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
While this harassed group 
is appealing Federal District Judge Lemley’s 
ruling for a delay of high school integration 
in Little Rock, the Federal Government sits 


Colored People. 


idly by. 


President Eisenhower has never said he 
favors integration. Attorney General Rogers 
has not ordered the Justice Department to 


Capital. 





To Guarantee Security Is To Guarantee 
Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 


intervene in the appeal. His civil rights 3N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


chief, Assistant Attorney General White, has 
indicated plainly that the Department has 
no plan to cope with the Little Rock issue. 
‘Next Monday, all seven judges of the Fed- 
eral district court of appeals will convene 
in St. Louis to hear the appeal. 
later, Little Rock’s Central High School will 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
one who has attempted to chart my 
course as a legislator by the guides 
planted by the Founding Fathers, I read 


open its doors. If the appeals court should with particular interest an editorial in 


reverse the Lemley ruling, those doors must 
open to an integrated student body. 


the August issue of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau News entitled “A Generation 


Hence the Government has only a month ‘That Knew Not Joseph.” 


in which to prepare to support integration’ 
and enforce the law. What could the Gov- 


ernment do? 


It could, for one thing, be prepared to 
nationalize the Arkansas National Guard 
before Governor Faubus could. use any part 
of it to defy the law, as he did last year. 

It could order the Justice Department and 
the FBI to be on guard against law viola- 
tions and to be ready to make arrests. 
Little Rock’s school board has complained 
that Federal authorities in the past school 
term “placed on the district the full respon- 
sibility for compliance.” This time the Gov- 
ernment ought to be ready to use its law en- 
forcement arm to enforce the law. 

It could also ask its Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to offer expert ad- 
visers to assist the Little Rock board in 
maintaining discipline and high educational 
standards. Witnesses told the district court 
that normal disciplinary rules were not fully 
and impartially carried out last year. 

Above all, if the appeals court rules that 
integration must proceed, the President of - 


I heartily commend this reminder of 
the dangers faced by a generation of 
Americans that knows not Jefferson, 
Washington, and Henry, and has forgot- 
ten their warning that to guarantee se- 
curity is to.guarantee slavery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being ho objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A GENERATION’ THAT KNEW Not JOSEPH 

When Joseph was sold into slavery and 
taken into Egypt, he suffered imprisonment 
and persecution. But through his ability 
to interpret dreams and warn the leadership 
of fomenting food shortages, he gained favor 
with Pharoah and rose in the government 
to become the world’s first food adminis- 
trator. 

Through a series of events he sent for his 


the United States and his Attorney General {@Mily and eventually thousands of his 


should make it plain that integration will 


brethren came into the new country. There 


Proceed. Otherwise the Little Rock case may they lived with the Egyptians for many years 


stand as a bastion 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
958] 


From Lirrte Rock To ARLINGTON 


aon seven judges who comprise the United 
ppeals for the eighth circuit 

ng a arguments for and 
ge Lemley’s nsion of 
racial integration at Central High School, 


tes court of a 
now are weig 
against District 


Little Rock. 


The court of a 


against the Constitution, 
with Governor Faubus waving his flag of 
defiance from the ramparts, 


appeals heard the case with 
commendable dispatch. Judge Lemley’s or- 


in harmony and prosperity. But, the Bible 
reports, there arose a generation that knew 


~ not Joseph. Long after Joseph’s death a 


new generation forgot the events of the 
past and became fearful of the Jews living in 
Egypt. The Jews were enslaved and the long 
struggle for freedom and the return to the 
promised land began. 

Today, in our country, there lives a gen- 
eration that knows not Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, and Henry, nor the history of the pros- 

ty and progress which these and other 
leaders bred for us. \ 

If We know the dreams of our ancestors, 
we do t heed their interpretative warn- 
ings. the contrary, we’re more inclined 


i 
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to believe in the pipedream interpreters 
whose gossamer songs lull us into the pur- 
suit of life on the basis that it is more 
blessed to receive than give. We no longer 
wage the battle for opportunity, but for 
security. 

We have become fearful of those who in- 
sist that it is just as important to have the 
freedom to go broke as it is to have the free- 
dom to earn more. We would supplant guar- 
anteed security for the freedom to go broke. 

We do not heed the warning of our an- 
cestors that to guarantee security is to guar- 
antee slavery. To ignore this axiom and 
accept such friendly and harmless appearing 
ideas can enslave us. Any idea that chips 
at the four main foundation stones of the 
private competitive system can enslave us. 

In order for our system to work there must 
be privately owned property, privately man- 
aged, operated for a profit in a competitive 
situation. 

These are the yardsticks we must use to 
measure the soothsayings of our modern 
pipedreamers. 





Carmen-Smith Project on McKenzie River 
in State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
history of water resource development in 
the West is checkered with events of 
controversy; but it is not often that these 
conflicts are finally settled on such ami- 
cable terms as has occurred recently over 
development of the upper McKenzie 
River in my State of Oregon. 

In 1954 the Eugene Water and Electric 
Board, municipally owned public utility 
serving the city of Eugene, filed a license 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission to construct hydroelectric dam 
facilities at a site on the McKenzie River 
described as the Beaver Marsh location. 
Because of the unique scenic attractions 
of this area, the plans to desecrate this 
section of the river with a water im- 
poundment and reservoir which would 
destroy the famous Koosah and Sahalie 
Falls were strongly resisted by local resi- 
dents. They formed an organization 
called the Save the McKenzie River As- 
sociation, which was supported in its 
efforts by leading sportsmen’s and out- 
door organizations. Despite this local 
opposition, the FPC licensed the project 
and cleared the way for construetion of 
a dam which would do great harm +o 
scenic, wildlife, and recreational values. 
I joined in objections to construction 
plans, and introduced a bill to revoke 
the FPC license. Hearings were held on 
my proposal, and the public opinion 
against Beaver Marsh continued te grow. 

The Eugene utility had to go to the 
voters with the bond issue to finance 
construction costs. The bond issue was 
soundly defeated at the polls; thus the 
election served as a plebiscite for local 
opinion on the controversial project. 
After this rejection by Eugene voters, 
the board reconsidered its power re- 
quirements,-and decided that equivalent 
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results could be obtained by locating the 
power facilities at another site. Thus, 
a compromise was worked out between 
those seeking power development and 
those who wished to retain the scenic 
grandeur of the McKenzie, untouched 
by commercial development. Perhaps 
not all individuals on either side are en- 
tirely satisfied with the compromise, but 
at least an agreement has been made 
which will permit both worthwhile power 
and genuine recreational development in 
this area of the McKenzie. 

I am proud to have had a part in the 
fight to save the unique beauty of the 
McKenzie, and am pleased that an agree- 
ment has been reached between the vari- 
ous local interests. Here is one case 
where the checks and balances of the 
democratic process have served the long- 
run public interest. I ask consent to 
include in the Appendix an able editorial 
from the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of August 6, 1958, entitled “New Plans 
for Upper McKenzie Are Sound.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
, was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

New PLaNs FOR UPPER McKENZIE Are SOUND 

Eugene Water & Electric Board’s propo- 
sition to build the Carmen-Smith hydro- 
electric project on the upper McKenzie River 
has not, and probably will not, produce the 
bitterness the Beaver Marsh project. did. 

This lack of fighting mood does not indi- 
cate a lack of interest. On the contrary, the 
same groups which fought and licked the 
Beaver Marsh project are just as interested 
in this project. 

The change of location for the project to 
an area considerably downstream from the 
Beaver Marsh project, which would have af- 
fected all of the McKenzie Falls as well as 
Clear Lake, has brought on an atmosphere 
of cooperation, with both sides willing to 
please the other. 

This good will has been built up both by 
board policy and by Byron Price, the super- 
intendent of Eugene Water & Electric Board 
who has been the salesman for the project. 
“Reasonable” is the word for Eugene Water & 
Electric Board in this project. 

And, to be equally commended for their 
attitude in seeking a reasonable compromise 
on McKenzie development plans are those 
who formerly were bitter opponents of Beaver 
Marsh. 

The fruits of such attitudes have already 
been seen, and two recent developments indi- 
cate that the Carmen-Smith project is viewed 
favorably by the public: 

After long months of intensive study, the 
State water resources board approved the 
river section “by hydroeletcric use, thereby 
saying, in effect, “go ahead” to the Eugene 
Water & Electric Board. 

Both the State fish and game commissions 
have now approved the project, changing 
their previous position of protest to one of 
approval. 

Both of these are victories for Price and 
the board,‘ for these State agencies are, by 
legislation, powerful voices in the determi- 
nation of how the State’s streams are to be 
used. 

And approval was gained by the ability of 
Eugene Water and Electric Board. to meet 
protests and deal with them, frankly and 
honestly. ‘ 

The agreement signed by L. W. Tromm- 
itz, president of Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board; Phil Schneider, of the game 
commission; and R. W. Shoning, acting 
State fisheries director, to protect and en- 
courage salmon reproduction in the Carmen- 


Smith area is of far-reaching significance, 
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for it may well set the pattern for Oregon in 
dealing with the problems of fish and dams. 
An artificial channel will be built by Eugene 
Water and Electric Board on a plan similar 
to a successful venture in British Columbia, 
where man demonstrated he can actually 
improve on nature by providing even better 
reproduction facilities than are naturally 
present. . 

The next fe® weeks will see even more 
compromises on the part of Eugene Water 
and Electric Board. Objections to having no 
overnight camping facilities at the lake- 
shores of the three reservoirs in the project 
are being met, with Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board presently drawing up plans for 
such areas as well as for some trailways 
around the project. 

In this latter problem, Eugene Water and 
Electric Board sought out the objections 
voiced by experts in the field, asked them to 
sit around the conference table, then pro- 
duced a plan to get what the objectors 
wanted. (Eugene Water and Electric Board 
was opposed, at first, to having any facilities 
except day-use picnic layouts similar to the 
popular one at Leaburg Dam.) 

This newspaper has watched this project 
quite closely, for it was opposed to the 
Beaver Marsh project, but, like other op- 
ponents to the earlier projects, we are im- 
pressed with the reasonableness present in 
the current planning. 

There are other hurdles yet, decisions by 
the Federal Power Commission, and, finally, 
by the people of Eugene who will be asked 
to approve the financing of the project, but 
these factors should win out: 

Carmen-Smith is a sound approach to sup- 
ply electricity which will be sorely neeued by 
Eugene by 1962. 

Not only is the public interest being pro- 
tected, but it is the paramount factor in the 
thinking of Eugene Water and Electric Board 
as plans are drawn for the project, 





Possible Diversion of Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


‘OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read, in yesterday’s Christian 
Science Monitor a most informative 
article, by its Portland, Oreg., corre- 
spondent, on the subject of United 
States-Canadian differences over the use 
of the waters of the mighty Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 

I do not presume to be an expert on 
the water problems of the Pacific North- 
west; but I do know the Golden Rule, 
of all religions, teaches us that if we 
would expect our neighbor to be good 
to us, we must be good to him. That 
applies, of course, to anyone, neighbor 
or not, but it applies especially to those 
who, like our Canadian friends, are so 
close to us, not only in geography, but 
also in ways of life, in common ideals, in 
common efforts, either in war or in 
peace, for a better world. 

So, Mr. President, I have said to my 
friends who live in the Pacific North- 
west: 

Beware, lest some day you see the waters 
of the Columbia, which are so precious to 
you, diverted, because of an unneighborly 





action which our country might take 
diverting Great Lakes water down the Chi. 
cago Sanitary Canal. 


If we expect Canada to be a good 
neighbor to us, we must certainly be g 
good neighbor to her. 

One of the ways by which we can be 
a good neighbor is by stepping up oy 
research, so as to cope with the 
of sewage which remains as an un 
residue after present treatment methods, 
If we can find the answer to the 
caused by the final 10 percent of yp. 
treated residue, we may be able to golye 
Chicago’s sanitary problem in such & Way 
as to help her and help all other Amerj. 
can municipalities, without doing ‘the 
slightest damage to our good-neighbor 
relations. That, to me, is the statesman. 
like approach. 

Let us, therefore, join in research ef. 
forts which help everyone, and hurt no 
one, rather than in any action whieh 
would hurt a good neighbor and als 
would hurt the good name of the United 
States, in addition to hurting the Great 
Lakes States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor; and also-a 
letter, with an enclosure, which I wrote 
to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works, 
I wrote the letter for the purpose of se- 
curing ~an authorization of research 
funds to be used in connection with the 
effort to cope with the problem caused 
by untreated sewage ‘residue. 

There being no objection, the article, 


letter, and enclosure were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 11, 1958] 
AGREEMENT SOUGHT FOR COLUMBIA RIvVm 
PRoGRAM—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TACKLE DIFFERENCES 
(By Malcolm Bauer) i 
PorTLAND OrzG.—The one tributary of the 
Columbia River that flows from Canada into 
the United States and then back again into 


Canada is called by Canadians the Kootenay. 


South of the border it is spelled Kootenal. 

The difference is symbolic. It reflects the 
lack of agreement between Canada and the 
United States on the development of the 
Columbia River system, which is 
the two. As in Kootenay-Kootenal, thes 
differences are not so fundamental as to be 
insurmountable. 

This was the encouraging consensus 
among those officials who participated Te 
cently in a field exploration of the Colum- 
bia system, including both United States 
and Canadian members of the In 
Joint Commission, which has been seeking * 
bilateral agreement on the hydroelectric dé 
velopnient of the upper Columbia and i 
tributaries. eS 

“Our first consideration,” said the United a 
States cochairman of the Commission, Doug- 
las- McKay, former United States , 






of the Interior, on arrival of the party™ 


Portland after the journey down the 
“is to find out what is right for the 
what is the best use of the water 

without regard to any international 
aries. Then we will consider the 
both nations in determining our 
mendations.” 


August 12° 
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FACTS SOUGHT 


The Canadian cocheirman, Gen. Andrew G. 
L. McNaughton, nodded agreement. We 
want to get the facts,” General McNaughton 
said. “There may be disagreement as to the 
effect of those facts on each nation, There 
may be different points of view, but we must 
fnd a common denominator between the two 
ies conciliatory words are not in the 
character of recent past developments within 
the International Joint Commission, which 
is deeply involved in one of the most con- 
troversial issues separating Canadians and 
their neighbors to the south, the exploita- 
tion of a great, international river system. 

The United States got the Jump on Canada 
more than 20 years ago when it began the 
systematic development of the Columbia to 
wring from the mighty river its last kilowatt. 
Only in the past few years has Canada, sens- 
ing the promise of economic prosperity in 
the harnessing of the white waters of its 
western rivers, insisted on having a major 
voice in the development of the river whose 
headwaters rise within its borders. 

General McNaughton has led the vigorous 
offensive for Canada. His name has been 
identified with a plan to divert the waters 
of the Kootenay into the Columbia, in Can- 
ada, and from the Columbia to the Fraser 
to bring a powerful new hydroelectric- 
producing flow to the latter. He has been 
accused of proposing this billion-dollar Co- 
lumbia diversion scheme as @ wooden horse 
to improve Canada’s bargaining position with 
respect to United States projects, such as the 


proposed Libby Dam in Montana, which . 


would back the United States Kootenai into 
the Kootenay of Canada. 

A joint board of engineers is making a 
study for the IJC of the diversion plan, of 
the Libby water impoundment problem, and 
of a compromise proposal including some 
aspects of both the diversion and the Libby 
projects. 

But some informed and influential United 
States engineers already have some strong 
opinions on the revolutionary diversion 
project. 

Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, who once 
supervised dam construction on the lower 
Columbia River. as north Pacific division 
engineer in Portland and who is now Chief 
of Army Engineers, told a congressional 
committee this spring that the diversion of 
the Columbia to the Fraser, if carried out, 
would eventually cost the United States an 
annual 15,700 million kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy. This is roughly half the current pro- 
duction capacity of the Federal hydroelec- 
tric system in the Pacific Northwest. 

General Itschner estimated that the value 
of the power that would be lost to the 
United States would be slightly more than 
$50 million annually. 

These estimates did not include the effect 
of the additional diversion of the Kootenay 
into the Columbia, which would add several 
— more dollars to the United States 


Canada, which has already spent about $4 
Million on diversion engineering studies, 
would presumably reap a comparable gain 
by turning Columbia waters through Cana- 
dian rather than United States generators. 

The magnitude of this problem is just one 
Teason why both Senator Ricuarp L, Nev- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, and Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
_ have suggested that an entirely new 

ternational commission be formed to deal 
exclusively with the issues out 

the development of the Columbia system. 

IJC must concern itself with such is- 
sues all along the international border. 

ann IJC has too many problems,” Sen- 

ACKSON observed recently. “This one 

ca the problem of the Columbia River, 

night Keep it busy morning, noon, and 


x ~ 
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A complication in the international dis- 
pute has been. the attitude of Provincial 
Officials in British Columbia, which harbors 
both the Columbia headwaters and the Fra- 
ser River. They have been cool to the Mc- 
Naughton proposal because it would raise 
the vital question of the-survival of salmon 


in the Fraser, one of the major fisheries of” 


the world. ; 

4 SALMON PROBLEM 

The Fraser drains the bulk of the interior 
of British Columbia, crashing through the 
coastal range at Hells Gate. From its origins 
to the sea, the distance is 750 miles—miles 
of sharp fall and rushing current, features 
which well serve the requirements *both of 
hydroelectric production and fish propaga- 
tion. 

The Fraser’s potential salmon production 
is many times the present one, according to 
the testimony of biologists who took part 
in a recent seminar on fish and power prob- 
lems at the University of British Columbia. 

“The innumerable streams provide condi- 
tions for the adults and for the incubation 
of the eggs,” said W. A. Clemens, director 
of the Institute of Oceanography, at the 
University of British Columbia. “The great 
array of lakes constitutes a vast rearing area 
for the young fish.” 

But the progress of salmon to the streams 
and the lakes and of fingerlings downstream 
would be hampered, at least to some ex- 
tent, by the erection of hydroelectric dams 
in the Fraser, as they have been hampered 
in the United States reaches of the Colum- 
bia system. 

Thus, if Canada is to benefit from the 
diversion, it must deal with a threat to the 
Fraser River salmon fishery. . 

From all the above it is not difficult to 
understand why, despite the optimism of 
the IJC cochairman during and after their 
tour of the Columbia, few informed people 
in the Pacific Northwest, on either side of 
the border, expect an early resolution of 
the United States and Canadian differences 
over the future of the Columbia River. 


Aucusrt 8, 1958. 


The Honorable Rosert S. KErr, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 412 Senate Office 
Building, Washingjon, D.C, 


My Dear Senator: In connection with the 
sewage aspects of Senator DouGLas’ remarks 
to which you kindly gave me an opportunity 
to reply, I note that the Chicago proponents 
of the H. R. 2 make much of the Chicago 
Sanitary District’s alleged inability to purify 
more than 90 percent_of the city’s sewage. 

As I understand it, they maintain that, 
scientifically speaking, it is impossible to 
purify the last 10 percent by any known 
sewage purification methods. 

It has come to my attention that scientists, 
inside the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and in some universities, be- 
lieve that they could conduct successful re- 
search upon titis problem. 

If Chicago’s point is correct that no pres- 
ently known method can purify the remain- 
ing 10 percent, the scientific breakthrough 
of developing a method to purify practically 
100 percent of Chicago’s sewage would solve 
that great city’s problem and remove Chi- 
cago’s need for diverting water from Lake 
Michigan. 

As you will recall, Mr. Milton P. Adams, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Water 
Resourees Commission. proposed such re- 
search by the Federal Government or the 
only thorough solution, 

This would not only relieve all the other 
Great Lakes States from the loss they con- 
template if H. R. 2 is enacted; but it would 
also help Other great metropolises to cope 
with their own sewage problems more easily. 

Of course, research is not always success- 
ful, so that there is no guaranty that 
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the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could find a solution. 

However, I hope that while Chicago’s san- 
itary problem is fresh in your mind and 
before your subcommittee, you will give ser- 
ious consideration to authorizing and re- 
questing the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to conduct scientific re- 
search into the more complete purification 
of sewage and industrial waste so that we 
can all support that authorization and the 
necessary appropriation to carry it out. 

Enclosed is some data I obtained from 
Mr. Gordon McCallum of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 





To develop new and presently unknown 
methods of purifying waste waters, basic as 
well as developmental research must be ini- 
tiated along every conceivable line. This 
research would include chemical, physical, 
biological, and other approaches utilizing 
skills of teams of scientists in these fields. 
This team approach is now employed on a 
very small scale at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The time has come to stop evaluating 
waste treatment in terms of efficiency and 
start considering it in terms of residues, 
Clearly, we need waste treatment processes 
with an efficiency of 100 percent to maintain 
the necessary quality in many of the Na- 
tion’s waters. 

Scientific talents can be brought to bear 
on this problem through intramural re- 
search within the Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center and through contractual arrange- 
ments with universities and other research 
institutions. Some aspects of the water 
cleansing problem are-.more significant in 
some areas of the country than in others 
and could be approached most effectively 
by drawing upon the research talents of 
these areas. Thus, the universities and 
other research institutions could be utilized 
significantly>in both basic research and in 
the subsequent field testing of promising 
methods. 

Funds in the amount of $1 million for 
this specific research at the Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service and $1 million for contract research 
at universities for the initial year of an 
intensive 5-10 year effort are believed neces- 
sary as @ minimum. 





Integration in Arkansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
differing reports that have come out of 
Arkansas about the dispute on school 
desegregation there, a statement by a 
former Arkansas teacher addressed in a 
letter to the Washington Post on June 
28 seems to me not to have had ade- 
quate attention. Prof. Daniel H. Pollitt, 
now associate professor of law at the 
University of North Carolina, pointed 
out in that letter that the first steps to- 
ward desegregation in Arkansas were 
taken 11 years ago, and that there is a 
substantial body of opinion which not 
only supported those steps, but will sup- 
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port law and order in the present situa- 
tion. 

If the political reasons for resistance to 
the court’s order are now somewhat di- 
minished, it would seem worthwhile once 
again to emphasize the underlying dedi- 
cation to law and order that Professor 
Pollitt finds among the people of Ar- 
kansas. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orp his letter which was printed in the 
Washington Post on June 28, 1958. 

There being no. objections, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be prifited 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTEGRATION IN ARKANSAS 


Walter Lippmann’s June 26 column on 
Little Rock Again spurs me, as a former fa- 
culty member of the University of Arkansas 
Law School, to come to the defense of that 
State. 

Mr. Lippmann suggests that the Little Rock 
problem is caused by insistence on inte- 
gration in a high school for adolescents 
which is coeducational, and supports the 
idea that integration in Arkansas should be- 
gin at the upper levels of education. 

He thereby overlooks the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Law School voluntarily 
integrated in 1946-47, the medical school in 
Little Rock shortly thereafter, and for at least 
10 years integration has been an accom- 
plished fact at all levels of the State Univer- 
sity. The coeducational high school in Fay- 
etteville has been integrated for at least 8 
years, and the student body voted’ almost 
unanimously to drop any scheduled football 
games if the opponents objected to playing, 
against Negro members of the squad (none 
did). 

The coeducational high school in the delta 
community of Hoxie has proceeded with its 
integration without mishap since outsiders 
were enjoined from interference over 2 years 
ago. Hearings 2 years ago on the proposed 
integration of the coeducational high school 
in Hot Springs drew only two spectators— 
both in favor of integration and there have 
been no problems there. Last fall the cities 
of Van Buren (home of Bob Burns) and 
Fort Smith integrated their coeducational 
high schools—again without mishap. 

In short, the Little Rock problems can- 
not be blamed on the level at which inte- 
gration occurred, but solely on the resis- 
tance of Governor Faubus to the court de- 
cree ending enforced segregration. 

Mr. Lippmann says we are damned if we 
do and damned if we don’t. Judge Lemley’s 
decision establishes the precedent that mob 
nullification of the law is tolerable. Thus 
we are damned if the appeal is unsuccess- 
ful. On the other hand, continues Mr. Lipp- 
nrann, we are\damined if a successful appeal 
is taken, for a reversal condemns it (the 
Federal Government) to use troops to com- 
pel integration. I take exception to Mr. 
Lippmann’s equating mob nullification with 
executive enforcement of the law. I would 
take the latter at any time and in any event. 

Nor do I aecept the dilemma in which 
Mr. Lippmann places us—no integration on 
the one hand, integration under armed guard 
on the other. I can visualize integration of 
the Little Rock school without armed guard 
as in other schools within the State. If, as 
has been widely reported, Governor Faubts’ 
action was prompted by the desire to secure 
a third term of office, he will have no neces- 
sity to create a situation requiring the use of 
the Army after the gubernatorial primaries 
end this summer. 

His end achieved, there is no reason to 
conclude he will continue to follow a policy 
condemned by every major religious body 
within his State, a policy condemned by his 
erstwhile stanch political allies including 
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formey Gov. Sid MeMath, a policy condemned 
by his appointed board to entice northern 
industry into the State, a policy condemned 
by the President of the United States, a pol- 
icy which has made his name known 
throughout the world as a bigoted racist. 

Moreover, though the people of Arkansas 
did not like integration, even less do they 
like the role of die-hard obstructionists to 
law and order. I would hope that Judge 
Lemley’s order is reversed and that the peo- 
ple of Arkansas are given opportunity to 
prove that the peaceful June graduation 
ceremonies at Little Rock’s Central High 
School can be matched at next fall’s matric- 
ulation. , 

DaNIEL H. POLuIiTT, 
WASHINGTON. 





Integration at Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times of 
July 21 through July 25, 1958, there ap- 
peared a series of articles dealing with 
the tragic incident at Little Rock, Ark., 
entitled “Little Rock—Here Are Its Ori- 
gin and Its Aftermath.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment of the editors of the New Bedford 
Standard-Times and articles entitled 
“Forced Integration Fails To Promote 
Harmony,” and “Communists’ Basic 
Goal: To Incite Racial Strife.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

No domestic problem is more important to 
the people of this country than relations be- 
tween white and Negro Americans. 

An issue in-which the extremist views are 
so widely separated is a natural for explora- 
tion by the Communist Party. 

In this series of articles the Standard- 
Times documents and reviews the Commu- 
nist campaign to promote racial unrest in the 
South and the influence of that campaign in 
the origin of, and the aftermath to, the im- 
passe at Little Rock. 

This series was written by Edward B. 
Simmons of the Standard-Times staff. Mr. 
Simmons received the award of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national /professional journalism fra- 
ternity, in 1957 for outstanding general 
reporting. ° 

He gathered material for these articles in 
trips along the eastern seaboard, to the 
Midwest, in discussions with Members of 
Congress and from study of United States 
Senate and House committee files. 

Based on experience in New Bedford, where 
diversity lives in the highest harmony, the 
editors believe that the material in these 
articles will make for better understandizig 
of a most difficult and trying issue. 


No. 1—Forcep INTEGRATION Farts To PROMOTE 
HARMONY 


WasHINcTon.—The luster is wearing thin 
at Little Rock, Ark., where bayonets were 
used last fall to enforce integration in a 
public school. Some of the tratiblazers ap- 
pear to have washed their hands of the cause 
of Negro rights. Others have been seen in 
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roles considerably less flattering than those 
they._played last fall. : v 
Ernest Green's observation, “T’m to 1 
all over,” is perhaps not untypical. Ernest, » 195: 
18, was 1 of the 9 Negro youths admitted tp had 
bod 


Little Rock’s Central High Schoo! under the 
guns of federalized National Guard men and 
United States paratroopers. T 

















































Last month Ernest was graduated. One . lowe 
of the 9 was expelled; the other 7 may never Li 
return to Central. : , have 

If the experiment continues at Central, hari 
it will have to do so without the its | 
of many persons who were instrumental in jecti 
launching it. 

Mayor Woodrow Wilson Mann of Little: No. | 
Rock, who made the daily telephone calis 
to the White House that led to Federal W: 
intervention, has left town. of tl 

He is now @ resident of Denver, Colo, progl 
working in an investment banking firm, must 

Mex Rabb, the presidential assistant who weap 
was at the White House end of the Mayor nist 
Mann calls and was a key man in the de- few | 
cision to send Federal troops, has left Wash- Russi 
ington. “By 

He is now a partner in a big New York the d 
law firm. been 

Despite apparent success in its part in ob- them 
taining the Little Rock test, the Nationaf Party, 
Association for the Advancement of Colored “In 
People has experiencd a sharp drop in mem- While 
bership. x the w 

Pederal Judge Ronald Davies, whose rul- white: 
ing that integration must begin forthwith of the 
in Little Rock was the foundation for what which 
followed, has long since left Little Rock, 

He is now back in his court in North Is it 
Dakota, where there are but 257 Negroes in that, s 
the entire State. Arkansas has 462,000, outsta: 

Harry Ashmore, the Little Rock editor has in 
whose editorials in behalf of integration - called : 
stirred the controversy and brought him a Agai 
Pulitzer prize, has conceded he will not Comm: 
employ a Negro on his newspaper. influen 

Mrs. Grace Lorch, the Little Rock house- Rev. WV 
wife who attracted national attention by lowers 
befriending 1 of the 9 students, has since "It ( 
refused to declare whether she is a Com- & part < 
munist. the wo 

Herbert Brownell, whose United States up. 1 
Justice Department gave the orders for dis- and in 
patch of troops, is no longer Attorney Gen- oppress 
eral. Wher 

He has taken up the more lucrative pr- — the sit 
vate practice of law. oppress: 

The Justice Department, itself, has had & and im 
change of heart. Under its new Chief, Wil- the wor 
liam P. Rogers, the word is “never again” on 
the use of Federal troops to enforce integra- At fir 
tion. 

The Little Rock School Board, which lad of racial 
worked out a gradual integration program fronts . 
that Judge Davies’ ruling nullified, has Sie 1 
thrown in the sponge on any integration @ Rights, . 
the near future. ¢ : This 

Central High School has claimed that te failed ; 
educational program for its 2,000 students felder, ¢ 
was so badly dislocated by the 1-year @& United : 
periment the school could not survive al eth over: 
other year without complete disintegration “The 
of morale. one of ; 

This was a major consideration in Federél felder tc 
Judge Harry J. Lemley’s approval of @ 2%: the Stat 
year stay of integration for the Little Rock on oe 
high school, a decision that may have MAS cording ¢ 

_ the best of a very unfortunate situation leading 
MAJORITY NEEDS CONSIDERATION ee developm 

Judge Lemley, while acknowledging thei “Tt jus 
terest of Negroes in obtaining equal rights, “It wa: 
said the public interest of the majority Proved tc 
consideration,.too. The burden placed @ form to t] 
other Central High students and the oe 
tension and unrest created in Little B® — “The 
itself demanded a delay in integration, B? fares 
said. \ oe 

The ruling led to another example of! believeq 
parent change in viewpoint among thos ligious, + 
had been insistent on an immediate em the North 






segregation. 
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udge Lemley’s decision was taken 
a eeiee States Supreme Court, whose 
1954 sociological and subsequent decrees 
had started the ferment in the South, that 
pody declined to os up its summer vaca- 
a special sitting. 
4 gE in effect, passed the buck to a 
jower court with an admonition to act fast. 
Little Rock, the morning after, appears to 
have been a venture that has not served racial 
harmony or promoted integration. As such, 
its origin, its leaders, 4nd its original ob- 
jectives invited inquiry. 
No. II—CoMMUNISTS’ Basic GoaL: To INCITE 
RACIAL STRIFE 


WasHINGTON.—To incite racial strife is one 
of the oldest objectives in the Communist 
program for getting. world domination. “We 
must realize that our party’s most powerful 
weapon is racial tension,” states a Commu- 
nist Party handbook of 1912, well before a 
few hundred Bolsheviks seized control of 
Russia. 

“By propounding into the consciousness of 
the dark races that for centuries they have 
been oppressed by the whites, we can mold 
them to the program of the, Communist 
Party,” the handbook continues. 

“In America, we will aim for subtle victory. 
While inflaming the Negro minority against 
the whites, we will endeavor to instill in the 
whites a guilt complex for their exploitation 
of the Negroes. Thus will begin a process 
which will deliver America to our cause.” 


COINCIDENCE OR STRATEGY? 


Is it coincidence or the result of strategy 
that, some 45 years later, racial unrest in an 
outstanding southern city, Little Rock, Ark., 
has increased so sharply that a Federal judge 
called for a 21%4-year delay in any integration? 

Again, is it coincidenee or the result of 
Communist strategy that one of the most 
influential of all southern Negro leaders, the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, exhorts his -fol- 
lowers with these words: 

“It (the Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott) is 
& part of something that is happening all over 
the world. The oppressed people are rising 
up. They are revolting against colonialism 
and imperialism and all other systems of 
oppression.” 

When Mr. King draws a parallel between 
the situation of the American Negro and 
Oppressed peoples rising against colonialism 
and imperialism, he is following exactly, to 
the word, the Communist line, 


DIRECT APPROACH FAILED 


At first, the Communist drive for creation 
of racial strife called for a direct approach to 
Negroes, using labor unions and Communist 
fronts like the American Negro Labor Con- 
gress and the League for Struggle for Negro 
Rights. 

This approach was brazenly direct, and it 
ma Former Communist Joseph Korn- 
elder, one of the party founders in the 
United States and its first director of south- 
rn Operations, has described what happened: 

The South to the Communists was always 
a of the most vexing problems,” Korn- 
elder told a joint legislative committee of 
the State of Louisiana in March 1957. “Mos- 
cow could never understand it. * * * Ac. 
ee eee the South should be 
evelop ee tates in Communist 

It just didn’t work out that way. 


“It was just to the con 
trary. The South 
Proved to be a hard n ’ 
form to the doctrine.” ut and it didn’t con- 


BLOCKED BY RELIGION 


“They decided that the: big block against 
tion of the South is religion. The 
believed in religion; the hillbillies 
religion; nearl 
the oe y everybody is re- 


telous. uth is more religious than 


the North, 
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“Therefore, they . decided maybe they 
should get at them under the auspices of 

Kornfelder and two Negro former Commu- 
nist leaders, Manning Johnson and Leonard 
Patterson, told the Louisiana committee that 
the new tactics included, besides use of the 
church, penetration of reputable Negro or- 
ganizations and the founding, but not ob- 
vious control, of others. , 

World War II, with its migrations and gen- 
eral dislocation of living habits, produced 
what Kornfelder described as a “sort of 
honeymoon situation” between the Commu- 
nist organizers and Negro organizations, 


FOUR AGENCIES INFILTRATED 


“It seems the intellectuals during that 
time had shown a remarkable weakness,” he 
testified. “They were bigger suckers for the 
Communist propaganda than many others 
were, apparently because they sort of led a 
life apart from the daily troubles and toil 
of the population. 

“They were the ivory tower boys. who 
picked up the theories of the Communists, 
not looking at what is behind the theories.” 

The results of this honeymoon were vital 
Communist infiltration of the most im- 
portant agencies in the South dealing in 
Negro issues, The Communists infiltrated 
4 of these organizations and actually helped 
found 3 of them. 

They are the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, the Southern Regional Council, 
the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee, 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

An almost incredible maze of interlocking 
Officials, ideas, and publications linked the 
three first-named agencies with the Com- 
munist Party. , 


COUNCIL GOT FORD GRANT 


The Regional Council and the Educational 
Pund were both offshoots of the old Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, which was 
dissolved in 1948 after twice being described 
by the Federal Government as “a Communist 
front serving the Soviet Union and its sub- 
servient Communist Party.” 

Former directors and officers of the Con- 
ference for Human Welfare became directors 
and officers of the Regional Council and the 
Educational Fund and of the Highlander 
School. The Communist Daily Worker open- 
ly boasted that James E. Jackson, chief of 
the Southern branch of the United States 
Communist Party, was a cofounder of the 
Regional Council. 

Although the Regional Council is not 
widely known in the North, its influence in 
the South is attested by its receiving a 
$497,000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic. 


Likewise, the Highlander School plays an 
important role in southern civil rights de- 
velopments, although it is scarcely known 
in the North. The school, according to tes- 
timony before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, was cofounded by a Com- 
munist and by a man who refused to testify 
on his beliefs. 


NAACP INFILTRATED 


During these organizing years by the Com- 
munist Party, the NAACP was ex- 
tensively infiltrated, although not domi- 
nated by Communist sympathizers. Many 
of its leading officials were members of Com- 
munist fronts. 


In fact, by 1954 and;the crucial Supreme 
Court decision, the Communist Party was 
so confident it had set the stage for de- 
velopments in its favor that the party’s na- 
tional convention in the winter of 1953 de- 
clared, “The next period ahead will witness 
momentous struggles of the Negroes * * * 
given the vanguard leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, we may be confident that the 
Negro liberation movement will ally itself 
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more fully with the camp of peace and de- 
mocracy.” 

The Communist Party was in a position 
to follow its long-proved doctrine: 

To get. a sociological or pro-Communist 
book on the reading list of influential per- 
sons, like a Supreme Court justice; 

Ti. persuade a Negro to violate a civil 
rights statute, in the cause of civil disobedi- 
ence; 

To inject a fellow-traveler in the fore- 
front of a. civil rights dispute; 

To support the program of the NAACP. 

These objectives were attained in the 
year to come. 





New. Federal-State Relationship in De- 
veloping California’s Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years water has become a nationwide 
concern, and in California particularly 
our rapidly growing population and ex- 
panding agriculture and industry have 
placed a severe drain on our developed 
water resources. We have enough water 
in the State to meet all our foreseeable 
needs but our problem is development and 
distribution of this water: It is more 
a legal and financial problem than it is 
an engineering problem. I believe that 
the present impasse on water in Cali- 
fornia stems primarily from trying to 
divide too little water among too many 
people and that we must develop addi- 
tional supplies. One new approach to 
the problem of further development is 
joint Federal-State projects where the 
major purpose is municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. I proposed some time 
ago such a new Federal-State relation- 
ship and introduced legislation to imple- 
ment it—H. R. 11544. I am including as 
part of these remarks excerpts from a 
talk I made recently in California on this 
new approach to water development: 

New FepDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP IN DE- 
VELOPING CALIFORNIA’S WATER RESOURCES 
(Excerpts of speech by Congressman CLaR 

ENGLE before the annual convention of the 

California Municipal Utilities Assocfation, 

Disneyland, Calif.) 

You will recall that in 1951 I brought a 
subcommittee to California which sat jointly 
with the State water committee for the pur- 
pose of studying the water problems in the 
Central Valley project area. We came to the 
conclusion then that the developed water 
supplies in the Central Valley project area 
were overcommitted. We recommended im- 
mediate{ construction of the Trinity River 
project, and that project has since been 
authorized and is under construction, How- 
ever, the water. contribution of the Trinity 
is specifically dedicated to Central Valley 
project operation. It is contended, as you 
know, that the Feather River project will 
not produce sufficient water to permit water 
deliveries to southern California with ade- 
quate margins of safety for future water de- 
mands in the north. At the hearings in 
1951, serious legal questions were raised as 
to whether or not the applications made on 
the Feather Rivér were in conflict with the 
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applications already assigned to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for operation of the Central 
Valley project. I am informed there are 
intérests in California that are prepared to 
litigate this matter—if water deliveries out- 
side of the Central Valley project area are 
authorized by the State legislature or by 
constitutional amendment. ' 

I am not saying which side of this argu- 
ment is right, but with this state of affairs 
any strictly legal approach will, in my opin- 
ion, wind up in the courts for years. There 
may or may not be a surplus which is 
physically and legally exportable, but I am 
sure that unless new water supplies are de- 
veloped, the whole proposition will end up in 
court, delaying water progress in California 
for as much as a decade. It seems to me im- 
perative that action be taken now to avoid 
creating a legal Frankenstein that will para- 
lyze water development. The answer is more 
water—not litigating over what we have. 

. . * * * 

The impasse on California water develop- 
ments results from trying to divide too little 
water among too many people. Southern 
California is not going to put up its cash 
money in taxes to build water projects in 
northern California unless there is a reason~- 
ably firm assurance that southern Califor- 
nia will receive some of the water made 
available by the projects. In other words, 
southern California is not going to buy a 
pig in a poke. On the other hand, northern 
California is not willing to promise water to 
southern California which.may leave them 
literally high and dry. Since the Feather 
River project is the only one currently pro- 
posed for construction, each section is eye- 
ing the amount of water available and meas- 
uring it against their prospective needs. 
Considering the shortages of developed 
water, each section thinks that it is defend- 
ing its claims on the last waterhold. 

What we need, therefore, is enough water 
development programed and in early pros- 
pect so that all claimants for the water 
can feel a reasonable assurance that the 
water will be available when needed. We 
currently have a State water plan which is 
an excellent plan but it involves over 350 
projects and would take between 50 and 100 
years to build. The State water plan has 
to be broken down into an action program 
of limited years, with the specific objective 
of producing sufficient developed water to 
meet the predictable needs. I suggest that 
a@ specific program for 15 or 20 years should 
be set up. It must be geared to the finan- 
cial capability of the State, including such 
Federal help as can be secured, and it must 
provide sufficient water so that northern 
California as an area of origin will feel safe 
in making commitments to southern Cali- 
fornia, and southern California will feel safe 
in putting up its money to build projects 
to supply the water promised. Although 
this is primarily a State problem, I suggest 
that when the total quantities are finally 
figured and the allocations made to the 
various sections to benefit from the water 
development, a provision be included which 
would provide for a pro rata reduction, 
northern and southern, in the event of short 
water years. This will have the effect of 
continuing pressure on all hands to build 
the additional projects to make adequate 
water available at all times and under all 
conditions. 

When this program is worked out in spe- 
cific terms we then can take up the crucial 
item of financing. 

2 = . a . 

I propose the joint financing of Federal- 
State projects where the major cost is for 
industrial and municipal water, as follows: 

First, that the Federal Government con- 
tribute to such projects on a nonreimbursa- 
ble basis an amount equal ‘to the portion of 
the project allocated to flood-control bene- 
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fits. This is a recognition of the traditional 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
flood control and follows the precé@ent es- 
tablished in H. R. 8677, which, as ‘know, 
is the bill I introduced providing for the 
Federal contribution for the flood-control 
benefits from the Oroville Dam on the 
Feather River project. This principle has 
since been merged in the omnibus public- 
works bill which passed the House 2 

ago and was vetoed (for other reasons) by 
the President, and is currently embodied in 
last year’s omnibus public-works bill (5S. 
497) which passed the Senate and which was 
voted out of the House Committee on Public 
Works. Congress has therefore indicated 
that this is an acceptable principle for Fed- 
eral-State cooperation in the building of 
multiple-purpose projects. 

Second, that the Federal Government pro- 
vide a non-interest-bearing loan for the 
amount of the project cost allocated to irri- 
gation. This procedure would apply the 
principles of the 50-year-old reclamation law 
under which non-interest-bearing money is 
provided by the Federal Government for the 
development of irrigation projects. It is an 
expansion of the principle laid down in the 
small projects legislation, but, of course, in 
this instance is limited to multiple-purpose 
projects primarily for industrial and munici- 
pal water where irrigation water is developed 
incidental to the main purpose. It is my 
feeling that Congress would not approve the 
advance of non-interest-bearing money for 
construction by the State of a large project 
primarily for irrigation, but would insist 
that such a project be built under the pres- 
ent reclamation law if it is to be financed 
by the Federal Government. I think it im- 
portant that the traditional function of the 
Federal Government in building projects 
under the reclamation law not be invaded. 
However, I bélieve there is a good chance of 
getting Congress to authorize a non-inter- 
est-bearing loan to a State for incidental 
irrigation features of a major project pri- 
marily built for industrial and municipal 
water. 

Third, the Federal Government will re- 
quire a contract to be executed under which 
the State would agree that the project 
should be managed in such a fashion as to 
produce the benefits for which the Federal 
contribution is made. This follows the 
present provision for the Federal contribu- 
tion for the flood-control benefits on the 
Oroville Dam. As to irrigation, Congress, I 
am sure would require that the non-inter- 
est-bearing loan for irrigation be subject to 
the general provisions of reclamation law. 
However, I expect to propose with reference 
to the operation of the 160-acre limitation 
that the same formula be applied as is set 
forth in the small-projects legislation, 
namely, that the non-interest-bearing loan 
apply only to lands in compliance with the 
160- or 320-acre limitation and that excess 
acreage be required to pay an interest charge 
on the capital cost of supplying those lands 
with water. : 

This proposal is intended to be the basis 
of establishing under general law the char- 
acter and extent of Federal participation in 
projects primarily devoted to the supplying 
of municipal and industrial water. However, 
I would like to try it for size in the State of 
California which, so far as I know, is the 
only Staté capable of major financing of its 
own projects and with water plans of large 
magnitude already drawn and planned pri- 
marily for supplying municipal and indus- 
trial water. I have in mind particularly the 
possible application of this proposal to the 
financing of the Feather River project, the 
Biemond plan for the North Bay aqueduct, 
and construction of all or part of the projects 
planned in the north coastal area on the 
Klamath, Trinity, and Eel Rivers. However, 
the priority of projects for construction 
under the State water plan is a matter that 
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rests with State officials and the legislator, cli 
Some projects such as the Auburn bu 
are logical and proper extensions of the Gen, _ ak 
tral Valley project and should be reserved pro 
for construction as part of that pro ; at 
It is easy to stand up and suggest the ’ legi 
Federal Government help by putting tere 
cash soo tee major water de = | tha 
It is difficult to suggest a program res} 
it that is legislatively and Politically fest wit 
My suggestion meets these req = 
is a logical and practical extension of the nia’ 
historic pattern of Federal participation jp 
the construction of water projects; Flood 
control has been an accepted 
of the Federal Government for oyer 100 The 


years, and for more than a half cen 

a has encouraged irrigation oe 
y providing money for such pro 

interest. poems 

If the State builds a project mainly 

development of industrial and m bon 

water which also proyides some flood control H 

and irrigation, isn’t it logical to 

the Federal Government participate to the _ 


extent of the flood control and irrigation IN T 
the same financial basis as if the Pedeni 
Government built projects for those pur- 
poses? That is the basic logic behind my Mi 
proposal—and it can make the difference be. ask | 
tween the State or some other public in th 
being able to build the project and not being whic! 
able to carry the financial load, Time 
Politically, the proposal makes sense be by tl 
cause it applies with equal benefit to the rae | 
East as well as to the West. For years the rE 
Eastern States have frowned on westen Th 
reclamation development because reclaims Was © 
tion law applies only to States lying wholly as fol 
or partly west of the 98th meridian, Sol A Pai 
ing eastern water problems requires the de- RONI 
velopment of industrial and municipl For 


water, with incidental flood control and I 
irrigation. The suggested Federal-State r- © 





















































lationship fits the eastern situation likes Was 
glove. I do not believe we could get th Me °° al 
votes to enlarge the Federal Governments men c 
activities in water programs just for the © inal th 
West, but the suggestion I have made will our ‘for 
in my opinion, get strong support, both-in You 
the mid-West and the East, where water | or sit. 
supplies are crucial in many areas. Itis © ernoon 
my intention, of course, to make my prv- talking 
posal national rather than regional i _s 
scope. : , 
The program which I suggest-for the’de- of our 
velopment of water resources in the United fairs. 
States, on the basis of Federal participation Last 
with the States, will be of vital importane jp thin ab 
to us in California for two reasons. RONEY’s 
In the first place, it will strike at te urging 
major problem we face—financing our watet the Ru: 
projects. The Federal Government wil making 
participate on its traditional and historie | Treasur: 
basis of supplying funds for er MIkE 
of a project which are concerned im newspap 
gation and flood control. The State ai Porter's 
then proceed to help itself with its own & has bee) 
resources to pay for the part of a projet — hi 
which provides water and power for mute nion m 
ipal and industrial use. ; 4 
In the second place, the plan I have Reade: 
mind will broaden the base of water der: early in | 
opment so that the people of wo encounte 
California will be reasonably a Oppositio 
when they put up tax money they will in an e 
a supply of water. The people of norms one of tt 
California will feel that with future wi Policy. 
development in prospect and ¥ : Senate Ja 
assistance guaranteed, they can ment Ags, 
make commitments to southern © ment of t 
without fearing that at some and the. 
future they may be left short of wate Partisan. 
In conclusion, let me say that we a Desed 
short of water in California; we Mig hard cur, 





of developed water—water W: . 
for useful purposes. We age a : 
















plus of undeveloped water, eligi 
difficulty only because we are 3 Monrc 
with a water program which has @ Developm 
row a base. As a result, agg 
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litigate and fight over the last 
Cette. The bottleneck is in financing 
a broader base for water development. My 
proposal would bring Federal assistance to 
a new field of water development. It has 
legislative feasibility because it is of in- 
terest to all the States. It presupposes 
that our own State will bear a substantial 
responsibility through its own tax resources. 
With such a plan, we can move ahead and 
need only to make plans as big as Califor- 


nia’s future warrants. 





The International Development Associa- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the St. Petersburg 
Times, dealing with the proposal made 
by the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. MonroneEy]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A Parra ANSWER TO PROPAGANDA—MON- 

RONEY’S WorRLD CREDIT PLAN A BiG STEP 

ForwarD 


(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 


WASHINGTON,—There is great frustration 
on Capitol Hill these days, while Congress- 
men complain about the lack of new, orig- 
inal thinking in world affairs and futility of 
our foreign policy, or lack of it. 

You go to the Senate, or a dinner party, 
or sit by a swimming pool on Sunday aft- 
ernoon and in this election year, no one is 
talking politics. The arguments and con- 
versation are all about, not only the Middle 
East, but the vital need for reorientation 
a attitudes and actions in world af- 

Last week, the Senate tried to do some- 
thin about it. It passed Senator Mrke Mon- 
RONEY’s (Democrat of Oklahoma) resolution 
urging an international credit union to meet 
the Russian economic penetration without 
making the burden on the United States 
Treasury intolerable. 

MIKE Monroney is a vital, intelligent ex- 
nhewspaperman, who still has the police re- 
Porter's zeal for digging into a story. He 
has been working on this plan for 2 years 
since he attended the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting in Bangkok. __ 

FIRST SIGN OF NEW IDEA 


Readers of the Times may remember, that 
early in March, when Senator MONRONEY was 
encountering what looked like formidable’ 
Opposition to his plan, we called attention, 
in an editorial, to the fact that this was 
one of the first signs of new ideas in foreign 
policy. By the time debate started in the 

te last week, the International Develop- 
ment Association resolution had the endorse- 
ment of the State and Treasury Departments 
and the World Bank, as well as strong bi- 
support on the }fioor. ‘ 

Based on the fact that we cannot afford 
currency loans on the terms offered by 
Soviets and that some of the countries 

need economic development most are 
eligible = noe frem the World Bank, 

plan proposes an International 
lopment Association which would be 


’ 
~ 


~ 
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able to use the counterpart funds now piling 
up all over the world to fill in on dollar 
credits. P 

“The answer,” he says, “does not lie in a 
greater degree of haphazard loans and grants 
solely from the United States. What is 
needed is a program of sustained activity 
in the field of international development 
which can draw on many nations so that 
loans can be extended on a multilateral 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 

In almost all the have-not countries, 
money has piled up from the sale of such 
things as American agricultural surpluses, 
which remains in that country in its own 
currency. These are called “counterpart 
funds,” and we usually only hear about them 
when junketing Congressmen spend them 
recklessly on wine and song. If these local 
currencies are made available as part of the 
proposed fund, the countries could help each 
other and the United States could accom- 
plish more without spending hard dollars 
forever. 

As an example of how the plan could 
work, Senator MonroNey used a proposed 
dam in Asia, where the development associa- 
tion “could loan engineering funds in Ger- 
man deutschmarks. Foi earthmoving equip- 
ment, it could provide funds in French 
francs, with certain dollar or hard currency 
additions. Cement could come from some 
10 countries and could be purchased in large 
part, with local currencies. Thus, with a 
worldwide shopping list and a vault filled 
with many local currencies, for the first time 
wise banking administration could make full 
use of local currencies, including those from 
the sale of our agricultural surpluses.” 


A TRIPLE ADVANTAGE 


Emphasizing the fact thatif the United 
States continues to accumulate bales of lira, 
yen, rupees and francs, the inbalance will 
grow to staggering proportions, the dynamic 
exnewspaperman from Oklahoma said: 
“Sooner or later these currencies must be 
forgiven or written off, or they must be used. 
If they are used injudiciously, then there 
will be an impact on the country of issue 
which could cause inflation and could de- 
stroy instead ‘of help, the country to whom 
we have sold surpluses. 

“The IDA would have the triple advan- 
tage of ultimately lessening the need for di- 
rect economic aid by making more effective 
use*of local currencies; promoting the sale 
of agricultural surpluses tnd promoting 
international trade and economic well- 
being.” 

It will take work and time to iron out the 
various technical angles of such cooperative 
aid, but certainly many Congressmen and 
many citizens ‘would agree with the Sena- 
tor’s indictment of our present program, 
which ‘he called “old, tired, weary, haggard 
and/worn out. No football coach could use 
the same plays year after year, in the same 
conference, without a certainty of winding 
up in the cellar position. What is true with 
football is also true with foreign policy.” 


MEETING IN RIO 


We talked to an ebullient MrkE MONRONEY, 
whose plan had gone through the Senate 
with surprising eaSe, 62-25, as he got ready 
to board a plane for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
forthe meeting of the: Interparliamentary 
Union. 

In this world trade union of Congressmen, 
legislators fromm 54 countries are meeting in 
South America this week to discuss critical 
issues and for shop talk about the trials 
and tribulations of being a legislator. The 
largest delegation with votes are from the 
U. 8. S. R., United States, India, and Japan. 
Officially they seldom defiect from their 
Government’s foreign office line—but they 
can say “let’s talk it over” at a tea or a 
cocktail party. 
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Founded in Paris in 1889, the group is now 
& nongovernmental agency in the Economic 
and Social Council of the U.N. Although it 
has no powers of enforcemént, it has a 
representation of legislators from all over 
the world, with the size of the delegations 
based on population and the size of the na- 
tional parliaments. It is, therefore, par- 
ticularly in time of.crisis, a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and has, on occasion, in- 
fluenced opinion through its debates, 


ANSWER THE ATTACKS 


The agenda at Rio this week includes such 
vital subjects as foreign investment, atomic 
tests, an international police force, colonies, 
and freedom of the press. With the volume 
of business on Capitol Hill and the insistence 
of the leadership on maximum attendance 
for rollcalls, the American group is about 
half the size of that at earlier meetings. 
Add to this the fact that some of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives formerly most ac- 
tive in this international body, are faced 
with tough primary fights, we will have a 
handful of Americans to answer the attacks 
on our Middle Eastern policy, which are sure 
to come from the Soviets and the satellites. 

What is said in Rio may have more impact 
on the world than some of the other inter- 
national conferences which make more head- 
lines. Certainly, the fact that the American 
delegation arrives with the Monroney resolu- 
tion in hand, will give some hope to our 
friends and some answer to the Soviet 
propaganda. 

For there can be new ideas, and a breath 
of fresh air in discussions among legislators 
from many countries, rather than among 
world leaders or career Foreign Service offi- 
cers, who do not have to run for election and 
who do not have to be aware constantly of 
the reaction of the people back home. 


The potential importance of such meetings 
as the Interparliamentary Union, was 
pointed out to us by a Republican Senator 
who regretted the press of business on the 
Hill prevented LYNDON JOHNSON and WIL- 
L1aM F. KNOWLAND from going to Rio to 
meet and talk-with their opposite numbers 
from around the world. 





What Does Cause Heart Attacks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


\ HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly an article entitled, “What 
Does Cause Heart Attacks?” by Dr. 
Fredrick J. Stare, head of the depart- 
ment of nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

Dr. Stare is a recognized authority in 
the field of nutrition, and his presenta- 
tions on the subject before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
handles funds for our health and medi- 
cal research programs have been most 
helpful. As the editor notes in connec- 
tion with the article, Dr. Stare directs 
one of the most active programs of re- 
search on heart disease in the country. 

I feel certain that the nature of Dr. 
Stare’s article is of interest to everyone, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Does Cause Heart ATTACKS? 
(By Frederick J. Stare, M. D.) 


(As head of the department of nutrition 
at the Harvard School of Public Health, 
Frederick J. Stare, M. D., directs one of the 
most active programs of research on heart 
disease in the country. Dr. Stare is also edi- 
tor of Nutrition Reviews, a monthly scientific 
publication.) 

The two commonest types of heart dis- 
ease—hypertensive heart disease and arterio- 
sclerotic or coronary artery disease—are not 
caused by any single factor, but by many, 
each with varying degrees of importance in 
different individuals. 

Hypertensive heart disease is caused by an 
increase in blood pressure, which is the result 
of constriction throughout the body of the 
very small blood vessels known as arterioles. 
They become contricted—first temporarily, 
later permanently—and the heart must 
pump harder to produce sufficient pressure 
to push the blood through them. This addi- 
tional work for the heart will in time cause 
it to enlarge and to develop what is known 
as hypertensive heart disease. Thus a part 
of the chain of events which leads to hyper- 
tensive heart disease is the change that takes 
place in these very small blood vessels. Re- 
cent researches have suggested that these 
changes are due in part to the formation by 
the kidney of a specific substance called 
angiotonin. 

For some unknown reason, greatly restrict- 
ing the intake of sodium tends to reduce the 
blood pressure in a fair number of indi- 
viduals with the common type of high blood 
pressure. - Thus, the reason for the use of 
low sodium diets, frequently but incorrectly 
referred to as low salt diets. Numerous drugs 
have also been found in the past 10 years to 
be helpful in reducing and controlling high 
blood pressure. 

The most prevalent type of heart disease 
and the greatest killer of all is arterioscle- 
rotic coronary artery disease, the type of 
heart disease which one has heard so much 
of since President Eisenhower had his coro- 
nary. Deposits, called atheroma, are formed 
in the inner lining of the blood vessels. They 
contain cholesterol and fat. When they get 
large enough, they impede, the flow of blood, 
something like rust in a pipe. They inter- 
fere with the normal elasticity of the blood 
vessel wall. They may cause small or large 
hemorrhages within the wall of the blood 
vessel itself, and these further reduce the 
inside opening of the vessel. They may 
greatly weaken the wall of the vessel. 

When this process takes plaee in the ar- 
teries of the brain, it is termed cerebral arte- 
riosclerosis, the common clinical manifesta- 
tion of which is a stroke or a CVA (cerebral 
vascular accident). Thus strokes and cor- 
onaries have much in common; in fact, they 
are basically the same disease: arteriosclero- 
sis. In one, the arteries of the brain are pri- 
marily involved; in the other, the arteries of 
the heart; but most individuals who have had 
manifestations in one of these organs are apt 
to have a fair degree of arteriosclerosis in the 
other organ. 

These are dangerous conditions. A blood 
clot (thrombus) is more likely to form in 
a vessel narrowed by atheroma. Should this 
happen so that the flow of blood is com- 
pletely blocked, a portion of heart-muscle 
(or brain tissue) just beyond this block will 
die because of a lack of blood to supply it 
with nutrients and oxygen. This dead heart 
tissue just beyond the blockage is called an 
infarct. Thus, a typical coronary involves 
the development, usually over a period of 
years, of narrowed blood vessels in the heart 
due to cholesterol and fat deposits, then the 
process of thrombosis, which is the formation 
of a blood clot in these narrowed vessels, and 
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significance. 
it is usually possible to plan the sty 


that a single change in diet is Major 
variable. This is seldom possible an 


finally, the development of an area of in- 
farction (dead heart muscle) beyond the clot. 
Whether death ensues from the coronary de- 
pends on its location in the heart, its size, 
and whether it is developed suddenly or 
slowly. 

If the arteriosclerosis develops rather 
slowly, it is likely that a substitute or col- 
lateral circulation may be formed to take 
over the nourishment of the heart muscle 
in the involved area. This may be lifesaving 
when the complete stoppage of an arterio- 
sclerotic vessel occurs by the clot. 

Infarcted areas of heart muscle may be 
identified by means of the electrocardio- 
graph. In fact, this is one of the chief uses 
of this diagnostic instrument, to determine 
if one has had a coronary. Further, it gives 
some idea of the location of the infarcted 
area. 

What does cause a heart attack? In most 
cases, when speaking of a heart attack, one 
is referring to a coronary. Heredity, diet, 
and nutrition, fat content of the blood, body 
weight and changes in weight, exercise (lack 
of it), defects in the blood vessel wall, ele- 
vated blood pressure, smoking, and sex are 
factors known to be involved. Undoubtedly 
others will be discovered in the near future, 
as this is currently a@ very active area of 
research. 

Heredity patterns of most diseases are not 
well understood, but they certainly exist, and 
strongly so in many. diseases, especially in 
most of the noninfectious diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels. Just why these dis- 
eases have a strong hereditary background, 
or what is the nature of the defect in the 
germ plasm of the genes, remains for future 
research to find out. But without question 
heredity is a factor. A recent study men- 
tions that coronary artery disease is four 
times more prevalent in the children of af- 
fected parents than in those of parents with- 
out this disease. 

Diet and nutrition are significant factors 
in heart disease. Many investigators have 
noted that large groups of people throughout 
the world who consume diets low in fat have 
less coronary artery disease than those con- 
suming diets high in fat. Such observations 
have come from Guatemala, southern Italy, 
Japan, parts of Africa, and elsewhere. Low 
fat content generally means a.diet in which 
10 to 20 percent of the daily caloric intake 
is provided by fat as compared to 40 to 50 
percent in the diet with high fat content. 

But in addition to the differences in the 
total amount of fats consumed, there are 
marked differences in the type of fat. The 
primitive and nonindustrialized societies 
consume what little fat they do eat largely 
in the form of vegetable fats—the oils of 
palm, coconut, corn—with smallish quanti- 
ties of fish and animal fats. The high-fat 
diets characteristic of industrialized areas 
are rich in animal and dairy fats as well as 
vegetable fats. 

During World War II, and during various 
famines, a rough correlation has been ob- 
served between the fat intake and incidence 

~ of heart disease. As the fat intake decreased, 
so did the incidence of heart disease, and 
when fats became plentiful, the heart disease 
rate increased. 

However, fats are not the only diefary dif- 
ferences between those regions with a low 
and a high incidence of coronary artery dis- 
ease. The former are usually low in sugar 
and animal protein and high in starch and 
fiber. The vitamin and mineral content may 
also differ appreciably from that in American 
diets. 

Probably the strongest evidence linking 
diet and nutrition to arteriosclerosis has 
come from animal experimentation. In the 
past decade it has been possible to produce 
this disease tally in a number of 
different species, ranging from rabbits and 
chicks to dogs and monkeys. The last— 
being primates, as is man—may have special 
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tions on man. While there , 
tary differences between the ‘South ae 
Bantu and the urban citizen of . 
burg or Boston, so too are there & hundred 
other environmental differences, ages 

Animal experimentation has emphasized 
the_importance of the cholestero} and fat 
content of the blood in the 
arteriosclerosis, including coron 
sclerosis. Usually it is only when the cho- 
lesterol level of the blood is elevated that 
this disease can be produced e 
The amount of fat and type of fat in the 
animals’ diets are important in this 
Other nutrients have also been shown to hk 
involved under certain experimental congj. 
tions. These include protein, sugar, two o 
three of the B vitamins, and recently even 
thetmineral magnesium. 

Because of the interest in 
it might be well to comment further abou: 
it. Cholesterol is a normal constituent of 
all animal tissues. One of its functions is to 
serve as a building block for some of the hor- 
mones. It is present in almost all foods of 
animal origin, but more so in some than in 
others. Egg yolk and milk fat are tich | 
sources in common foods. But in addition 
to ingesting cholesterol, our bodies make 
cholesterol, mainly in the liver. Fats in the 
diet seem to be the food component from 
which the body prefers to make cholesterdl, | 
Actually it has been shown repeatedly that 
the cholesterol content of the diet has very 
little to do with the cholesterol cofttent of 
the blood. It is the level of cholesterol in 
the blood that is of concern in coronary 
artery disease and not the cholesterol content 
of the diet. 

Some researchers claim to have shown 
that blood clots more quickly when 
the fat content is elevated. This may e-~ 
plain why a fair number of coronary heart 
attacks take place late at night, to 5 hous 
after a large meal rich in fat. Were it pos 
sible to change our food habits appreciably, 
many workers in this field think it would be 
desirable to have the large meal of the day) 
in the morning or at noon and have tf 
evening meal be a light snack or supper, On 
the other hand, there are competent hemi- 
tologists who dispute the belief that high 
blood-fat levels favor blood clotting. This 
is an important aspect of the problem, m 
which research is continuing. vee 

Extra body weight means extra work fa 
the heart and extra body tissue to & 
nourished, but these are probably unim- 
portant as far as coronary artery disease i 
concerned. Frequently during periods a 
rapid gain in weight the cholesterol and fat 
level of the blood is increased, It is during 
such periods that cholesterol deposits may & 
laid down in the walls of the blood 
and thus form atheroma. When the welgit 
reaches a plateau, the cholesterol in i 
blood may decrease somewhat, but the 




















































































damage in the form of cholesterol deposits 
has already occurred. The hazards of 
weight may not be the extra pounds, but 
chemical changes in the blood which 
pany the gain in weight. Thus, the — 
reduce should certainly make up their #8, 
to stay reduced. Co Re 
Can cholesterol once deposited in 08 
vessel walls be removed? This 
problem currently under invesngin. 
There is some evidence to suggest Hat™ 
deposits are not too extensive and 
been present for too long, they! 
duced in size, possibly removed. - 
be acomplished if one is su 1 
ciably ‘lowering blood cholesterol. w 
ing it down. Weight reduction o 
keeping one’s weight down are SS .. 
most useful procedure in this respect, 
the average person. 
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ise is important in its effect on body 
oath. There is only one way to use up 
extra calories, and that is to burn them up by 
exercise. The beginning of obesity in ado- 
lescence is frequently due to lack of exercise 
rather than excessive caloric intake. The 
same applies to weight gain experienced in 
the forties. Exercise is also important in 
rc the muscles of the blood vessel wall 
- ae tone. It is thought that a heart well 
exercised is better able to develop a substi- 
tute or collateral circulation should this be- 
come necessary because of the formation of 
mbus. ; 
- a important thing about exercise is that 
it be daily and moderate in degree. Exercise 
has often been ridiculed as a means of help- 
ing to control weight. This is based on two 
misconceptions, that most common types of 
exercise require only a little energy, and that 
increase in exercise always gives rise to an in- 
crease in appetite. The first misconception 
can be avoided if one will take the trouble to 
look at any table of energy expenditures of 
yarious activities: walking for a man of 150 
pounds uses up 200 to 400 calories per hour 
depending on speed, running 800 to 1,000 
calories, Further, the calories used up are 
proportional to body weight; thus a person of 
200 pounds uses more calories in exercise than 
one of 150 pounds. 

Whether exercise increases appetite de- 
pends on the extent of the exercise and 
whether one is usually active or sedentary. 
If the exercise is mild to moderate and is 
done by a sedentary individual, it will not 
increase appetite. 

Most people gradually become overweight 
because they consume a few more calories 
each day. If each day they would take a 
little more exercise they would burn up the 
extra calories. One does not become over- 
weight between Christmas and New Year’s, 
rather between New Year’s and Christmas. 
Hence, the practical importance of daily 
minimum to moderate extra physical activ- 
ity. Walking still remains the most avail- 
able and inexpensive type of exercise. 

Coronary artery disease in this country is 
usually more common and severe in patients 
who have elevated blood pressure or hyper- 
tension, and smoking usually elevates the 
blood pressure. Increased pressure within 
the blood vessels favors development of 
coronary heart disease in a number of ways, 
one of them, for example, being the occur- 
rence of small hemorrhages within the blood 
vessel wall itself with further narrowing of 
the vessel. A sustained or a sudden increase 
in blood pressure may also cause an an- 
eurysm (weak spot) to blow out with sudden 
loss of blood into the brain (cerebral hemor- 
rhage or stroke); or if the aneurysm is in 
the abdominal aorta, as is common in severe 
arteriosclerosis, into the abdominal cavity. 

It is well established that coronary artery 

cay is more prevalent among cigarette 
Smokers than nonsmokers and that it oc- 
curs at an earlier age in smokers. This 
does not prove that smoking causes coro- 
nary artery disease, but it’s not much of 
an inducement to smoke. 
og does sex have to do with heart at- 
os ks—that is, real heart attacks? It has 
jae sg known that coronary artery dis- 

to 5 times more prevalent in the 
joa than in the female. But this discrep- 
mares _Cisappear after the meno- 
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oth oa S of equal prevalence in both 
the Giiteas rege have been made to treat 
te female ee by giving them some of 
studies are sree ae But so far these 
have li y in the research stage and 
= ttle practical application. 
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uel ths € development of arterio- 
erosis also been found in a number of 


_ different types of animals. But for some un- 


know reason it is frequently in the opposite 


jon to that found in man, Thus, fe- 
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male rabbits and chickens are mrore suscep- 
tible to arteriosclerosis than males, and their 
susceptibility can be lessen by giving them 
large doses of the male sex hormones. Like- 
wise the susceptibility of the male rabbit or 
chick can be increased by giving it female 
hormones. 

A most interesting finding in sex as it re- 
lates to coronary artery disease is the obser- 
vation from a group of pathologists from 
Washington University School of Medicine 
and Barnes Hospital in St. Louis that since 
the 1940’s there has been a marked shift in 
the distribution of fatal coronary artery dis- 
ease. They claim that the disease is now 
almost as prevalent in women as in men, 
even as early as the forties, No real explan- 
ation is available for this startling finding, 
though numerous speculations are possible: 
increased smoking of women, less exercise 
because of pushbutton housekeeping, gain in 
weight; but let me emphasize, these are all 
speculations. 

No mention has been made so far of stress 
and strain. Are they involved in heart at- 
tacks? Stress and strain are difficult to meas- 
ure and evaluate. Most of us are apt to 
think that many Americans, particularly 
ourselves, are under considerable stress and 
strain. Stress and strain certainly exist 
among those people in other parts of the 
world where coronary artery disease is rare, 
though it is mostly likely caused by different 
events. Primitive Africans, highly supersti- 
tious and in frequent fear of their lives, are 
under stress—yet coronary artery disease 
among them is rear. 

The war dances, chants, and witch doc- 
tors of primitive societies may all serve a 
useful purpose in exteriorizing stress—get- 
ting rid of it. Too many of us keep our 
stress within us. 

Stress and strain are likely to be highly 
individualized. What may be stress and 
strain for one person are not for another. 
It is entirely possible that the stress and 
strain of today’s civilization are in certain 
individuals important in bringing about, 
along with other factors, the changes that 
result in a heart attack. While there is today 
no objective evidence to support this idea, it 
should be pointed out that few serious at- 
tempts have been made to study it. 

Now what does cause heart attacks? Cer- 
tainly a number of factors are involved, as 
has been mentioned. Undoubtedly they 
work together, and some are of more impor- 
tance in certain individuals than in others. 
There is nothing one can do about one’s 
heredity. But if you have parents or grand- 
parents who died early from coronary or 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, it is most impor- 
tant that you minimize the other factors 
that contribute to these diseases. Thus, you 
should really keep your weight within 
bounds, get regular exercise, eat a well-bal- 
anced diet and not too much of it, and elimi- 
nate smoking. If, in addition, your doc- 
tor finds that you consistently have an 
elevated blood cholesterol, there are certain 
things he can suggest which may lower it. 

The factors which cause heart attacks are 
additive. This was pointed out in a recent 
study of the United States Public Health 
Service, where it was shown that men who 
were overweight and also had an elevated 
blood cholesterol and an elevated blood pres- 
sure suffered a higher incidence of heart at- 
tack than those who had any two of these 
findings. Those with any 2 findings had a 
higher rate than those who had only 1. Our 
heredity and sex we can do nothing to 
change; we can do something to minimize 
the other factors if we really want to. 

Arteriosclerosis is a serious condition, the 
main cause of death in Western civilization. 
Your doctor is the one who should handle 
this problem for you, an individual patient. 


Do not depend on a magazine article, like 


this or any other ofe, to solve your personal 
medical problems. At best it can only point 
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out current concepts and trends in generaH- 
ties, but to apply these findings to you as an 
individual requires the skill and knowledge 
of a trained physician. 


Reds Goad NAACP To End 
Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp two articles 
dealing with the tragic incident at Little 
Rock, published in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows. 


No. III—ReEeps Goap NAACP To END 
MODERATION 


WASHINGTON.—The success of Communist 
efforts to exploit the southern Negro under 
the guise of democratization became fully 
evident in 1954 and the three subsequent 
years. The Supreme Court’s historic 1954 
ruling on school segregation was in judg- 
ment on four cases brought before it by the 
National Association of Advancement for 
Colored People, which for years had been a 
priority objective of Communist infiltration. 

The NAACP charged that Negro chil- 
dren in Delaware, Kansas, South Carolina, 
and Virginia were being denied their rights 
under the 14th amendment. 

The Court did not rule on this aspect. 
Instead, Chief Justice Earl Warren in the 
written- opinion declared that the Court 
found for the NAACP because _ segre- 
gated schools induced a feeling of inferiority 
among Negro children. 

SIX BOOKS CITED 


This sociological view, the Justice stated, 
is amply supported by modern authority. 
He cited six books by such modern au- 
thority. 

Two of the six authorities were Theodore 
Brameld and E. Franklin Frazier. Between 
them, they have been members of or identi- 
fied with 28 organizations listed as Commu- 
nist; Communist-fronts or Communist- 
dominated. 

A third authority was K. B. Clark. While 
arguments were being heard by the Court 
on the four cases, Clark was on the payroll 
of the NAACP as a social science ex- 
pert. 

A fourth autherity cited by Justice War- 
ren was the book An American Dilemma, ed- 
ited by Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish Socialst. 
The Chief Justice emphasized the impor- 
tance of this book in the Court’s deliberations 
by saying it was depended on generally, that 
is from cover to cover. 

RECORDS NOTED 


Sixteen of the contributors to Myrdal’s 
book. have long records of pro-Communist 
affiliation and activity. One, W. E. B. Dubois, 
identified by the Communist Party as the 
honorary chairman of the NAACP, had a hand 
in 82 parts of the book. Dubois has been 
identified with 80 Communist fronts, report- 
edly more than any other American citizen. 

Dubois intervened in behalf of executed 
Communist spies Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg and sent the Kremlin a message of con- 
dolence on the death of Stalin. 
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Myrdal himself has written that the 
United States Constitution is impractical 
and unsuited to modern conditions. Its 
adoption was nearly a plot against the com- 
mon people, said this foreign authority on 
American Negro problems. 

The Court’s decision gave new influence to 
the NAACP. Its officers hailed the decision 
but indicated that it would not change the 
organization’s plan for calm and orderly 
progress in race relations. 

“We accept the decision quietly, unless 
there is deliberately fomented trouble,” said 
the late Walter White, then executive secre- 
tary of NAACP. 

WANTED STRUGGLES 


Thurgood Marshall, chief NAACP counsel, 
who had argued the school cases: before the 
Court, said, “The people will get together 
and work this thing out.” 

The Communist Party, however, wanted 
no part of moderation. It wanted the big, 
sharp struggles its leaders had forecasted, 
and racial unrest. Communist publications 
and officials shrilled for immediate imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court decision, 
immediate abolition of segregation, and dis- 
crimination from every facet of American 
life, immediate enforcement, etc. 

The record from the Supreme Court deci- 
sion until the climax at Little Rock makes it 
plain which philosophy was the dominant 
one. 

Moderation was forgotten. 

The next 3 years brought unprecedented 
civil disobedience and violence in the South’s 
racial affairs. There were all-out incidents of 
long duration in Tuskegee, Ala., Charleston, 
S. C., Tallahassee, Fla., Montgomery, Ala., 
Americus, Ga., and Clinton, Tenn., to name 
only the major ones. 

COMMUNISTS BLAMED 

The NAACP played a prominent role in 
each, but the atmosphere was not the mod- 
erate one ostensibly espoused by the 
NAACP. 

“In my opinion, every major racial dis- 
turbance in the South since 1954 has been 
incited and directed by the Communist Par- 
ty,” Mrs. Paul Crouch, widow of a former 
Communist leader, told the Standard-Times. 
Her husband was a top Communist func- 
tionary in the South for 13 years, and she 
was his aid throughout the period. 

Communist exploitation of the Negro 
through the NAACP is attested by the 
proceedings of the 1957 national convention 
of the Communist Party. That convention 
adopted as its_main resolution, “the ques- 
tion of Negro freedom * * * the crucial 
domestic issue of the day * * * requiring 
support of the program of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People.” 

Communist penetration of the NAACP in 
these important years is conceded by the 
NAACP itself. 

ALL CHAPTERS WARNED 


On February 14, 1956, Leroy Watkins, who 
succeeded White as NAACP executive secre- 
tary, warned all chapters to guard against 
the intensive efforts of Communists to infil- 
trate. 

At that very time, however, the NAACP’s 
Official publication, The Crisis, was recom- 
mending as must background reading for 
Negroes, books by Claude Lightfoot, chair- 
man of the Dllinois Communist Party, and 
Doxey E. Wilkerson, member of the party’s 
national committee. Both have written ex- 
tensively in behalf of racial unrest. 

Communist dominance of Negro civil 
rights developments after the Supreme Court 
decision is illustrated, also, in the activi- 
ties of the Highlander School, influential 
sociological workshop in the South. High- 
lander, according to testimony before a con- 
gressionak committee, was founded by a 
Communist and by a man who refused to 
state his beliefs. 
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IS PROGRAM SINCERE? 


Since 1954, Highlander has held a series 
of workshops to develop plans for an orderly 
transition from segregated to integrated 
schols. At the last workship, held over the 
Labor Day weekend just before the trouble at 
Little Rock, the leaders of every important 
racial strife incident in the South since 1954 
were present. 

How sincere is the Highlander program for 
orderly transition in desegregation? 

The actual curriculum at Highlander, its 
pamphlet statement in behalf of orderly 
transition notwithstanding, preached that 
“desegregation is more effectively accom- 
plished in a single step than in a series of 
steps with delays in between.” 

This is fellow-traveler vernacular for the 
straight-out Communist program of imme- 
diate desegregation. 

Among those attending the important 

ighlander workshop was the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, leader of the Montgomery, Ala., 
bus boycott. King was to be at Little Rock, 
and, in 1958, at the White House, protesting 
integration delay. 

By the time Central High School in Little 
Rock was to open for its 1957-58 school year, 
the Communist Party was marching step by 
step with the NAACP, whether the good ele- 
ment in the NAACP liked it or not. 





No. IV—DaILy WorKER LED THE CRY FOR 
FEDERAL INTERVENTION 


WASHINGTON.—“The honor of our country 
requires Federal intervention now, to end the 
organized defiance of decency and justice in 
the South.” These words were not spoken 
by Mayor Mann, of Little Rock, nor by Max- 
well Rabb, White House assistant to whom 
the mayor talked daily by telephone in the 
hectic days preceding intervention by the 
National Guard and paratroopers. 

They were not spoken by an official] for the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the dominant United States 
Negro organization. 

The words were an Official pronouncement 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States, issued 2 years before Little Rock, and 
printed in the party’s official political guide, 
Political Affairs, issue of October 1955, 

UTTERED BY COMMUNIST 

“The Federal Government has the power 
and the duty to use troops and whatever 
other constitutional means are available to 
enforce the law of the land.” 

Use of the word “constitutional” in the 
above might lead someone to think a good 
American had said those words. 

They were uttered 18 months before Little 
Rock's Federal troop intervention by Benja- 
min J. Davis, chairman of the Negro Com- 
mission of the United States Communist 
Party. 

“The Federal Government hasn't hesitated 
te use the force of jail and seizures in try- 
ing to destroy the Communists and other 
foes of Jim Crow,” said Davis, who like 
other Communists, has been able to predict 
the future in civil-rights matters. 

PRESSED FOR TROOPS 


“It should not hesitate to use whatever 
force—troops if necessary—to put down vio- 
lent defiance of the law of the land, and 
murderous terror against, peaceful citizens 
seeking to exercise their constitutional 
rights.” 

From the very beginning of the Little 
Rock incident, the Communists pressed for 
dispatch of Federal troops to keep_order in 
the South. 

The Communist Daily Worker shrilled a 
demand for action on September 5, the day 
after Governor Faubus stationed National 
Guardsmen around Central High School. 

“The insurréction in Arkansas” must be 
put- down, strummed the Worker the next 
day. f 
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“G-men must be sent,” said another oa. 
tion, blasting FBI Director Hoover for refug. 
ing to do so. F 


OTHER PHRASES 
“Every prerogative” must be used by the 
President, was another phrase in the daily , 
demands for use of the military. 
“Threats of blood running in the street 


were cited by the Worker, without identity. 
ing the source. : { 
Southern whites were charged with k 
immune to education, cajolery, ang pleas f 
of moderation, so that troops were the I 
recourse. : 
“Why wait?” asked one Worker editorial, P 
“Patience,” scoffed another. n 
“Nothing is to be gained by : 
Faubus with kid gloves,” stated another dig. ci 
tribe. J 
Shilly-shallying was laid to the President, b 
And so it came to pass. On September 24 ni 
paratroopers were airborne to Little Rock. i) 


Exactly the methods advocated by the Com: 
munist ace-agitators—speed and force—were 
used in a civil-rights dispute. 
A tremendous victory for the American 
people, rejointed the next day’s Daily Worker, 
Use of armed troops climaxed years of in- 
citement by violence and distortion of truth 
by the Communists and their sympathizers, 
Again a helping hand came from the Sp- 
preme Court that had opened the way to 
Negro freedom, as the Communist Party I 
observed, and from the misled NAACP. 
Mrs. Daisy Bates, president of the Arkansas 
Conference of NAACP branches, had a key ] 










































role at Little Rock. Co 
MRS. BATES LAUDED paki aie 
In an adulatory interview with Mrs. Bates, ma 
the New York Post’s reporter Ted Poston Iw 
stated, “both sides in this embattled South- M 
ern town agreed on one thing: If there had x 
been no Daisy Bates, there would have been whi 
no 101st Airborne Division patrolling the halls sug 
of Central High School. Con 
“And no 9 Negro children in the one all- ing 
white high school.” the 
Mrs. Bates’ husband, Lucious C. Bates, is van 
'a director of the Southern Conference Bdu- foll 
cational Fund, which former Communisis 
have indicted as a Communist transmission 
agency, for inculcating and carrying out Hon. 
Communist doctrine. : 
The Southern Conference Educational : DE 
Fund took over many of the officers and all uen 
of the publications of the old Southern Con- —_ 
ference for Human Welfare, twice listed 5% em 
Communist front, “doing the work of the own 
Communist Party,” by the United State pl 
Government. 8 
Mrs. Bates is listed as a sponsor of the a 
Southern Conference Educational Fund. pea 
ANOTHER WOMAN INFLUENTIAL open 
Mr. Bates was a member of the organizi- I wou 
tion known as Negroes for Wallace, a Com- all he 
munist rallying point. He was a sponsor a bright 
the Bill of Rights Congress, a anoth 
Party front. Sens oan and kk 
Also influential at Little Rock was Mm abund 
Grace Lorch, white woman who and u 
one of the Negro students refused admissiot ~ same | 
to Central High. See fit 
Widely published press dispatches a sonal]; 
scribed Mrs. Lorch as “a — ; 7 fa 
who protected a Negro girl before @ ouk 
mob.” and as “having defied an angry instead 
of whites to offer sympathy.” un. yes or 
It was not reported, however, that B® all Co; 
Lorch, according to Senate Internal Security would ; 
Subcommittee records, has a thorough Cal” Wwe hay 
munist Party background. oe voi 
ea ’ y ‘ 
HUSBAND INDICTED Je Preside, 
She has been identified as & One me job in ¢ 
Communist Party organizer in Boston, # times ¢ 
having attended a Communist oa De to their 
tion, as a member of the New England ss 
trict of the Communist Party, a5 former viet 4 but ie 
president of the Teachers U younger 












director of the Samuel Adams School 1 
Social Studies, both Communist fronts. 
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e time Mrs. Lorch was active in Little 
Py ra husband, Lee Lorch, was under Fed- 
eral indictment on eight counts of refusing 
to answer questions on his alleged Commu- 
nist background put to him by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Here, too, the Supreme Court rendered an 
assist. The charges against Lorch later were 
dismissed by & Federal judge on the basis of 
the Supreme Court’s freeing of John T. Wat- 
kins, United Auto Workers official who re- 
fused to name Communists he knew while 

one himself. 
uttle Rock found the United States Su- 
preme Court, the NAACP, and the Commu- 
teammates. 
wt os dazzling demonstration of what 
can happen, to quote former Communist 
Joseph Kornfelder, when “the ivory tower 
boys picked up the theories of the Commu- 
nists, not looking at what is behind the the- 


ories.” 





A Suggestion From a Constitutent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, during a 
Congresman’s term of office he receives 
many suggestions from constituents on 
many different subjects. This you know. 
I was very happy to receive a letter from 
Mrs. Helen E. Bolton, of Highspire, Pa., in 
which she makes a very good religious 
suggestion that could be applied by a 
Congressman, especially in contemplat- 
ing history-making legislation. I trust 
the Members may adopt the idea ad- 
vanced by Mrs. Bolton. Her letter 
follows: 

HIGH SpmReE, Pa., August 7, 1958. 
Hon. WaLTER M. MuMMa, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: I am just one of your consti- 
tuents who feels that the voice of the people 
who want our country to stay the way our 
forefather’s planned it to be. They laid 
down a wonderful outline in the preamble 
and the Constitution which is the’ closest to 
God’s way of thinking on the face of this 
earth. Now, I am only one person, but I 
will try to do my best to keep that same 
spirit strong in my opportunities that are 
open to me and you being in your position, 
I would love to see you do the same, we can 
all help one another to keep that true light 
bright and shinning. There has never been 
another country that has had the blessing 
and love of God poured on it in so much 
abundance as the United States of America, 
and unless we keep our faith strong in the 
same light as our forefathers did, God may 
See fit to give His blessing elsewhere. Per- 


ny, if I were to be in your shoes and I 


voted on any bill I would first say to myself 
rani, Jesus vote yes or no om this ill,” 
nstead of would my party approve of a 
ps no on this bill and I am sure that if. 
: Congressmen thought in that way we 
ould really have life more abundantly than 
=. have even now and it would truly be 
Voice of the people then, and not this 
Party or that party. I personally think 
ri ident Eisenhower has done a wonderful 
in this respect but I am sure also, many 

to tein’ Party has tried to swing his will 
cir way instead of the common people. 


My voice may seem very 
strange to ’ 
but believe me that it is exactly what Sun 


+ 


. ganda, 
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want religion and the way to live it in every 
day living as well as on Sunday in church. 

Your opportunity for the benefit of these 
children is very great and it can be done. 

I would like if you would show this letter 
to some of your fellow Congressmen and 
all pull together for the same purpose and 
then we need fear no Red aggression. 

I hope I may be of help to you in finding 
out what it is your constituents really want 
and need, 

HELEN E. BOLTON, 
One of the Voice of the People. 





The Real Russia—Open the. Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
% OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, two 
letters from a resident of the district I 
represent are most enlightening. Cer- 
tainly, they were to me and I believe they 
will be to the public. From the back- 
ground of the writer, I believe I can 
guarantee their authenticity: 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN: I have been interested 
in the problem of the activities of the 
Soviet Union for the last 10 years and con- 
sider that I know the subject quite well. 
Because of this, I feel that Mr. Hearst (re- 
turned twice from the U. S. S. R.) is com- 
pletely wrong in glorifying the Soviet Union. 
He has apparently seen only the decorative 
aspect. First, the real fact is that about 70 
percent of the families in the Soviet Union 
live in one single room with the necessity 
of the mother of the.family to do hard physi- 
cal work 8 hours daily and more. Children 
of such families can have only a minimum 
comfort in order to study after school. 

Secondly, all this glorification of scientific 
methods there is completely exaggerated. 
The Soviet Union would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to attack the United States if they 
were as powerful as this stupid propaganda 
has been telling us for years. The miserable 
situation in general there‘in regards to food, 
clothing, and lodging will prevent for many 
years ahead the possibility of their possess- 
ing even half of our strength. The danger is 
in exaggerating the decorative part of the 
Soviet Union here which has already con- 
vinced part of the newspapers in the United 
States.\ If they succeed to convince half of 
Congress then we are sunk. 

In order to beat it we have only one means: 
To request of any commission discussing and 
deciding question of approaching or co- 
operating with Soviet Russia to make only 
~le demand. Ask the Soviet officials-di- 
rectly to show their faces. Open the border. 
Allow our citizens, newspapermen, photogra- 
phers to go there freely and bring us news 
about the facts of their peoples lives. Allow 
their people to come here in the same way. 
Also we should convince all sympathizers and 
glorifiers of the Soviet Union to join with 
this request to .pen their borders. Then all 
this silly talk about cultural superiority, 
military achievement, and other socialistic 
progress will evaporate Itke a myth. 

With such a knowledge (as I said, about 
opening the border) and left only with the 
exchange of selected people will only increase 
the deception and increase the present fear. 
The request of open the border would con- 
vince the confused people here who are 
really American and misled by clever propa- 
At the same time it would stop the 

talk of the admirers of the Soviet Union as 
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they would be unable to give us & proper 
answer as to why such a simple and logical 
request cannot be fulfilled. 

In addition to my previous statement, I 
would like to mention this: Our present 
struggle properly consists of winning the 
human mind to the side of truth. The Com- 
munists and their admirers here have suc- 
ceeded in winning the human mind by lies. 
We have not succeeded having even used the 
truthful facts. Such a simple request as 
open the border for our travelers would serve 
the main purpose for thousands and 
thousands of American travelers to see the 
dreadful life over there in unquestionable 
detail. The true facts from a multitude of 
our people would act considerably better 
than a semiglorification of the Hearst staff 
(for instance) who, not long ago, visited 
the Soviet Union. Or a very doubtful report 
from the candidate for future president, Mr. 
Stevenson, who is traveling there now. The 
true facts of how the people of present 
Russia eat, dress, and are lodged—not only 
in a big city but in the country at large 
would expose the real pulse of life—espe- 
cially in the Sovchos (Soviet farm) and 
Kolhos (collective farm). 

Many thousands of American people saw 
the film Russia Today. In this picture there 
is an endless line of people who are waiting 
to see Lenin’s tomb. Apparently this line is 
maintained in snow or rain. Are the peo- 
ple standing there voluntarily or compul- 
sorily? Why cannot this subject be openly 
discussed and demonstrated to the Soviet 
sympathizers here as mental torture endured 
by the people of Moscow who must stand in 
line or be punished by the removal of their 
bread ration book. This process of punish- 
ment has been in existence for the last 40 
years. 





Boalsburg, Pa., Retains Atmosphere of 
Pioneer America as It Celebrates Its 
Sesquicentennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heart of Pennsylvania some years ago, 
pioneer settlers established the commu- 
nity of Boalsburg. Recently the resi- 
dents of Boalsburg launched an observ- 
ance of the community’s sesquicenten- 
nial. Mr. Robert W. Boyer, a member of 
the staff of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, 
wrote the following article about Boals- 
burg which appeared in the August 2, 
1958, edition of the Altoona Mirror: 
BoOaLsBuRG RETAINS ATMOSPHERE OF PIONEER 

AMERICA 


(By Robert W. Boyer) 


It is probable that few of the motorists 
who speed along the busy concrete highway, 
Route 322, to and from the teeming and 
moderh university town of State College are 
aware, in their fleeting glance at Boalsburg, 
that just a village block away from the main 
highway lies a rare and lovely but tiny rem- 
nant of early Americana. 


The traveler’s eye is caught and held by 
the wide expanse of the impressive beauty 
and dignity of the 28th Division National 
Shrine and Memorial Park, along the high- 
way, certainly one of this country’s finest 
tributes to our war dead. But, the wayfarer 
who pauses may see the road sign, “Boals- 
burg. An American Village. Birthplace of 
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Memorial Day.” And, if he turns off the roar- 
ing road and into the village, and looks with 
seeing eyes, he cannot escape the thrill of 
looking upon a street in a hamlet just as it 
was long ago. 

AN AMERICAN VILLAGE 


It is not, of course, spectacular, nor are 
there flashing signboards or coruscating elec- 
tric signs to mark points of historic interest. 
It is, in truth, a quiet American village, 
whose flavor of the past is dispelled only by 
an occasional automobile, and the modern 
dress of its people. 

THE ANCIENT STREET 


The visitor who has an awareness of the 
past can see it come briefly to life as he 
stands in the diamond and looks down the 
tree-shaded street, lined with neat houses 
of weathered wood and the deep reddish 
brown of ancient brick. They are built di- 
rectly upon the narrow- sidewalk, and are 
obviously living monuments from the day 
when America was young. Fronting the 
diamond is a house of standing in the small 
community, but it is of much later construc- 
tion than many of the others, late 19th cen- 
tury, with somewhat flamboyant carved 
woodwork and huge porch surrounding two 
sides of the house. 

Today the people of Boalsburg are invit- 
ing visitors to come to them, as they ob- 
serve their sesquicentennial celebration, and 
to live again briefly in the days when Amer- 
ica was a new nation and the savage Shaw- 
ness of the great Indian Confederacy, the 
Six Nations, were just giving up reluctantly 
this portion of their favorite hunting 
grounds. 

The record of white men in this area ex- 
tends back to 1759, when James Potter, a 
captain of British provincial troops defend- 
ing the frontier against the French and In- 
dians, set out on a scouting expedition from 
Fort August, now Sunbury. 

Follow:ng along Bald Eagle Creek to its 
confluence with Spring Creek near what is 
now Milesburg, Captain Potter crossed Nit- 
tany Mountain and saw before him a beau- 
tiful country, of lush meadows, watered by 
a cold stream, and shaded by tall trees, and 
over all the heart-lifting grandeur of the 
mountain walls. 

PENNS VALLEY 


He called it Penns Valley, in honor of 
William Penn and his sons, the proprietaries 
who held title to it from the King, and also 
through a treaty negotiated with the 
Shawnees. 

Nearly 10 years later, Captain Potter ac- 
quired several thousand acres in the valley, 
and built a fortified log house, in 1777, at 
what is now called Old Fort, a few miles 
from Boalsburg. 

The Revolution now was raging, and Cap- 
tain Potter laid aside his British allegiance 
and became a major general of Pennsylvania 
troops in the Continental Army. But, the 
valley was opened to settlers and the first 
town plan in the region was laid out at 
Aaronsburg in 1786. 

Among these hardy -pioneers was one 
David Boal in whom was mixed the pas- 
sionate blood of Spain and the bold blood 
of the Irish. Captain Boal was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War, and in 1789, received 
a military land grant for his service. 


BUILT TAVERN 


He built a tavern in 1804 along one of 
the main stage routes between Lewisburg 
and Spruce Creek, leading west to Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh. A portion of this tavern, 
containing a wide stone fireplace, still 
stands, attached, by a short weathered 
wooden passageway to the home of Miss 
Cathryn Dale, a member of the sesquicen- 
tennial committee. 

Miss Dale’s family settled in the area about 
1790. Her present brick home was built in 
1868. Her home and the Boal tavern are 
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opened to visitors during the sesquicenten- 
nial observance. Built against a wall of the 
tavern is an ancient wood cupboard, still 
sturdy, with tight doors, that Miss Dale 
uses for her stone chinaware. 

Captain Boal, built, but never occupied, 
the central section of the present Boal Man- 
sion. His son, David, returned to Ireland 
long enough to take a wife, and returned 
with his wife and child to Boalsburg in 
1798, lived in his father’s unused mansion, 
and built a big stone addition to it. 

Young David Boal was a man of vision 
and varied talents, and he founded the fam- 
ily which has had such an important place 
in not only building the community, but 
winning for it and his family a distinguished 
place in American history. 

The romance of old Europe and the bold 
adventure of America are blended in the his- 
tory of the Boal family. A century later, the 
family estate and history were given new 
impetus by Theodore Davis Boal, great- 
grandson of David, who went abroad to study 
architecture, and there married the beautiful 
Mathilde de Lagarde, daughter of a wealthy 
French family and related through her 
mother to the family in Spain of Christopher 
Columbus. 

ORGANIZES TROOP 


Colonel Boal organized the Boalsburg Troop 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard in 1916, 
which went overseas as a unit of the 28th 
Division, and is believed to be the first to 
mechanize its machineguns on motorized 
carriaces, Ford cars. Colonel Boal gave the 
land for the-division’s national shrine. 

His son, Pierre, served as a captain in the 
French cavalry in World War I, and later was 
with the famed Lafayette Escadrille. , 

In 1917, Colonel Boal designed a small 
building on the mansion grounds to house 
the furnishings of the Columbus family 
chapel, of his wife’s family, and preserved 
here is all the impressive beauty of this old 
family shrine. 

COLUMBUS CHAPEL 


This Columbus Family Chapel is one of 
the; points of interest in Boalsburg. It is 
entered through the original hand-carved, 
16th-century door, protected from _ the 
weather by an outer door. Inside are pre- 
served the altar, gallery, railings, carved 
chests, religious accessories, ancient docu- 
ments, and letters of the Columbus family. 

Outstanding in the chapel collection are 
two pieces from the left arm of the true 
cross in the silver reliquary in which they 
were given to the Columbus family by the 
Bishop of Leon in 1817. 

The museum displays early American an- 
tiques and many war souvenirs. 

The mansion has been restored since Colo- 
nel Boal’s death in 1938, this work being 
in charge of the curator, Mrs. Lillian Dick- 
son, who has renewed the beauty of this 
noble old building. 

On a corner of the square swings a sign 
typical of the American colonial period. 
Upon it are painted the words, “Duffy's 
Tavern,” and over the main doorway of this 
stone building, which is still in - ~eration, 
are the carved letters, “J and H « J,” and 
the date, 1819. It was built‘in that year by 
Col. James and Hanna Bethesda Johnston, 
who had a store and lived nearby. It was 
ruined by fire in 1934, and later restored, 
from records and documents as a guide. It 
retains much of the atmosphere of, those 
long-gone days when it was a favorite rest- 
ing place of the gentry along the King's 
Highway west. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

But Boalsburg has another claim to fame. 
On May 30, 1865, there was established, so 
the people of the village say, the custom 
that grew into the Memorial Day observance. 

On that day, by chance, three women of 
the community went to the old cemetery, to 
place flowers upon the graves of their war 
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dead. Mrs. Elizabeth Meyer went to 
over the new grave of her 19-year-old son 
Joe, a private, fatally wounded at 
burg. Nearby, Emma Hunter Stuart Was 
placing flowers on the grave of her father 
Dr. Reuben Hunter, surgeon of the 54th Regi. 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, who died of 
wounds. 
Still another woman grieving for 
dead was Sophia Keller Hall. —— Re 
The three met, told one another of their 
grief, and agreed to meet at the 
every year at the same time to place flowers 
on the graves of their dead. Later, they be. 
gan to decorate the graves of other 
and thus, so the townspeople say, 
the honored observance of Memorial Day. 
Today, Mount Nittany stands, an eternal 
guard of honor for the graves of veterans of 
6 wars and the hallowed ground of the 28th . 
Division Shrine, the last resting place and 
the memorial to men who died for the kind 
of life typified by that ancient tree-shaded ; 
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A Resolution Honoring Thomas A, by 
Jenkins of t 

. eres 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS “7 

eZ mit 

HON: WILLIAM E. HESS star 

OF OHIO — 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES wit! 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 soev 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under the pen 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- whil 
orp, I include the following resolution; qT 

RESOLUTION OF PELICITATION AND Goo ° the 
WISHES TO THE HONoRASLE THOMAS A. and 
JENKINS, BY THE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF may 
THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCI- The 
TION, INC., JUNE 13, 1958 mitt 
Whereas for many, many years, the Honor- vigo! 
able THomas A. JENKINS has been and is Gove 
today the most loyal and devoted friend of and: 
the Ohio River and its proper development, soug 
and WwW 
Whereas his energy, leadership, and in- this 
fluence as a Congressman of the United ov 
States has never failed the people of the ' I 
Ohio Valley, and of tl 
Whereas his counsel and cooperation have ment 
always been an inspiration to the officers, spon, 
trustees, members, and friends of the Ohio well 
Valley Improvement Association, and Serve 
Whereas the friends of Congressman Tom Th 
Jenkins learn with great regret of bis serve 

illness: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That the officers and trustees of Rey 
the Ohio Valley Improvement chair: 
Inc., at an official board meeting held @ Ney 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 13, 1958, do now S. Wi 
and hereby unanimously express and V 
felicitations and best wishes, with all the nectic 
words of encouragement at their command, Nor 
to their good friend, whom they like # Gen. . 
affectionately call “Old Man River,” and be (retir 
it further N.Y, 
Resolved, That we hope and pray for bis Sou 
early recovery and restoration to Buckr 
health, and to his return among US, Fla.; v 
participating in the things he liked 80 oo a 
to do for his beloved Ohio River, and be é ler 
further Reon 
Resolved, That a copy of this document ao 
be forwarded direct to Congressman on 
A. Jenkins and that another copy be spread Deira 
upon the records of this association, ‘J Nort 
Unanimously adopted by the board a sen, ec 
trustees, Ohio Valley Improvement Assoclie polis, 






tion, June 13, 1958. ‘ 
Harry M. Mack, President, - 
Attest: 


KENNETH M. Lioyp, Secretam 
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Report of National Projects Committee to 


the Rivers and Harbors Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
the report of the National Projects Com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted 
by the recent 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 


- gress held in Washington on May 14-16, 


1958. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an out- 
standing expert on water-resource prob- 
lems from each of the major drainage 
basins of the United States. They serve 
without compensation of any kind what- 
soever and bear all of their own ex- 
penses when coming to Washington and 
while here serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. 
The projects recommended by the com- 
mittee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government’s public-works program, 
andappropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Congress 
of the United States and the govern- 
mental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
Served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session follow: 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Representative Sip Srmpson, of Illinois, 
chairman. 

New England division: Member: William 
8. Wise, executive secretary, Flood Control 
and Water Policy Commission, State of Con- 
hecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Member: Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, United States Army 
7 consulting engineer, New York, 


South Atlantic division: Member: H. H. 


Buckman, consultin 
’ g engineer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; vice chairman. ; ae 


mou thweatern division: Member: Dale 

Canar’ oo, vice president, Intercoastal 
Association of 

Raiien ten Louisiana and Texas, 

gas Mississippi Valley division: Mem- 


W. L: Sibley president, Cadd 
, ’ o 
» Shreveport, La. este 


North Central division: Member: Al Han- 


Sen, comptroll 
spoils, Minn,” 1? “* Mingeapelis, Minne- 


Appendix 


Missouri River division: Member: John 
B. Quinn, executive vice chairman, Nationai 
Resources Development Association, Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: Member: J. I. Perrey, 
chief engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific division: Member: Herbert 
G. West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

South Pacific division: Member: Vice 
Adm. Murray L. Royar, United States Navy 
(retired), Washington representative, Oak- 
land, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

Western Inter-Mountain region: Member: 
E. W. Rising, Washington representative, 
State Water Conservation Board of Mon- 
tana, Helena, Mont. 


REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 

May 16, 1958. 

Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 14, 1958, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 54 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable. waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. 

Of the proopsals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that four constitute pro- 
jects sound in conception, needful, and suffi- 
ciently advanced in status to warrant en- 
dorsement, involving a total estimated cost 
of $651,048,000. Nineteen proposals appear 
to be - Without sufficiently advanced develop- 
ment to warrant project endorsement at 
this time, but are believed to be meritorious 
and entitled to further consideration by this 
committee, if and when additional infor- 
mation may be adequate to warrant an en- 
dorsed status. We find that on 27 proposals, 
surveys have been authorized but the re* 
ports of said surveys have not been com- 
pleted and we therefore recommend in these 
cases that the congress request the appro- 
priate authority to complete reports of its 
investigations and surveys aS soon as prac- 
ticable in order that action may be taken 
toward classification by this congress. 

We find four proposals which on prelimi- 
nary examination appear to be desirable 
and needful, and we accordingly recommend 
that engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of survey scope be made in these cases 
with a view to developing projects for sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
Getail a list of all proposals and projects 


examined and the action taken thereon. 


At the time of our national convention last 
year, the Congress of the United States was 
considering the omnibus rivers and harbors 
and flood control bill, S. 497. As the mem- 
bers of this Congress know, S. 497 was ve- 
toed by the President on April 15, 1958, gen- 
erally on the basis that authorization of 28 


of the items included would destroy some of 
the most. important governmental policies in 
the field of water resource development, 
No action has been taken by the Congress 
on the veto. 

A total of 137 projects, exclusive of basin 
authorizations, covering all parts of the 
country and the Territories were included in 
the vetoed bill. The monetary and report 
breakdown of S. 497 as passed by the Con- 
gress is as follows: 








‘ Number | Monetary 
Type of improvements of re- authoriza- 
ports or tion 
items 
Navigation and beach erosion. 70 | $202, 430, 300 
Flood control and mu!tiple 
purpose including Missis- 
tn lhl eae 67 566, 649, 500 
Basin authorizations (flood 
control general)__......____- 12 608, 300, 000 
Department of Interior (Mis- 
SOTTO asic ci tiennanunene 1 200, 000, 000 
TMi einai dnbiiniiienle 150 | 1, 577, 379,800 


In addition to the above authorizations, 
the bill contained several general provisions, 
including a section on water supply which 
would liberalize policy applicable to advance 
provision of facilities needed to meet future 
needs. Most of the projects have been found 
economically justified and many of the rec- 
ommended projects included in 8S. 497 are 
of high importance to the Nation’s expand- 
ing economy and should be provided as soon 
as possible. Your projects committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the Congress of the 
United States be requested to give considera- 
tion to early authorization of these projects 
and to the appropriation of funds for con- 
struction. The section on water supply is 
particularly appropriate to the future plan- 
ning of reservoirs in order to serve the ex- 
panding industrial economy in an orderly 
manner. 

Since our last meeting, there has been 
much activity in connection with the Federal 
civil-works construction and investigation 
program and in the field of water-resource 
development. Floods are once again taking 
their toll of destruction in Texas and Louisi- 
ana and in the trianglé of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia in the Big Sandy 
River Basin. Last spring during the disas- 
trous floods in the Southwest the 34 reser- 
voirs and other flood-controlt works of the 
Corps of Engineers in operation in this re- 
gion, which cost $476 million to construct 
prevented some $140 million of flood dam- 
ages. Flood control became a major part 
of the national water resource investment 
program when in 1928 the Congress declared 
a national interest in preventing human 
suffering and economic losses from floods in 
the Mississippi. Valley, and authorized the 
Alluvial Valley project. This project has 
yielded” $6 in benefits for every dollar in- 
vested. In 1936 flood control was authorized 
on a nationwide basis. The 500 flood-control 
projects of the corps completed or placed 
in -partial operation have been in opera- 
tion for an average of about 15 years. They 
have already prevented flood damages total- 
ing $824 billion, which is about twice the 
amount invested. The reservoir system of 
the Corps of Engineers with millions of acre- 
feet of storage capacity are mitigating the 
damaging effects of floodwaters and are bene- 
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fiting water supplies, pollution abatement, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife. However, 
construction of authorized projects and ad- 
ditional authorizations are necessary to al- 
leviate flood conditions in other parts of 
the country. The devastating floods in the 
Pacific Northwest and the floods and hurri- 
cane losses along the Atlantic and Gulf 
States during the past few years are fresh 
in our minds and show that much remains 
to be done in the field of flood control, 
particularly in the determination of the 
feasibility of projects for the prevention of 
these flood damages and the loss of human 
lives. Where and when another great flood 
may strike is not known but it could be in 
any river basin at any time. 

The inland waterways which now total 
22,600 miles handled an alltime high of 220 
billion ton-miles of cargo in the calendar 
year 1956. There are over 400 improved 
harbors and the Great Lakes system, in addi- 
tion. 

The hydroelectric power production facili- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers are contrib- 
uting greatly to alleviating power shortages, 
particularly in the critically deficient North- 
west region. During the fiscal year 1957, 
22 billion kilowatts were generated at proj- 
ects operated by the corps, representing 18 
percent of the total hydroelectric power pro- 
duced by all sources in the Nation. 

As we all know, the Corps of Engineers 
survey program is nationwide and it .in- 
cludes investigations called for by Congress 
to determine the practical means of reduc- 
tion of loss of human lives and damages to 
property. Reports recommending flood-con- 
trol works on the most severely damaged 
areas in New England and in other parts of 
the country have been completed and sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Chief of Engineers 
and are included in the omnibus bill. As a 
result of hurricane damage to our coastal 
and tidal areas, three projects for New Bed- 
ford-Fairhaven, Narragansett Bay, and Texas 
City are included in the bill. 

Many other areas severely damaged have 
been designated for detailed study and a 
number of these investigations are well ad- 
vanced. Congress has also authorized in- 
vestigations to study hurricanes including 
the securing of data on hurricane frequency 
and behavior and the establishment of means 
to prevent the loss of lives and property 
that have been experienced. It is evident, 
therefore, that the development of plans 
for the control of floods and minimizing 
the destructive force of hurricane are of 
paramount importance. In this connection, 
we must never for one moment lose sight 
of the objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in supporting this great 
program of water resource development. 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation, and related uses is as urgent 
at this time as any time in the history of 
this program. The investigations should go 
forward in order that a well planned con- 
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struction program can be made for the 
time that construction funds will be avail- 
able for those projects which may be rec- 
ommended as a result of these studies and 
that are authorized by Congress. We have 
watched with concern the gradual retarda- 
tion of the navigation and flood control 
program of the Corps of Engineers, not only 
for new work but also for maintenance and 
investigations. For example, there are over 
1,000 outstanding reports in the Corps of 
Engineers program which will cost over $20 
million to complete. Although much work 
remains to be done in the field of water re- 
source gevelopment throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full scale development of our water re- 
source program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly important that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
resource program in an orderly fashion. 
Your committee is concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by 
Congress to be carried out by the various 
Federal agencies and recommends that ap- 
propriations be increased at this time in 
order that the backlog be reduced and that 
an adequate reserve of current projects may 
be built up for activation particularly at 
this time when the economy of the Nation 
appears to warrant construction of worth- 
while public works. 

We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that true partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their ~development and solution. An ex- 
ample is the pending hurricane studies being 
made along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, in which, the States, local munici- 
palities and many of the Federal agencies are 
cooperating in making these studies. 

We renew our previous recommendations 
that existing and proposed channels for in- 
land navigation be studied with a view to 
developing a practical and rational method 
for evaluating their strategic importance. 
In 1950 President Truman appointed a Water 
Resources Policy Commission to study the 
entire field of water resource development, 
In its report of December 11, 1950 that Com- 
mission gave exhaustive consideration to 
navigation improvements, including their 
military and defense value, and quoted the 
following statement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation: 

“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and its 





products during the war they woulg 
amply justified their improved existence,” 

The committee is now developing 
cedures under which, when specif ed 
quested by the proponents, it may assign 
to navigation projects and to the ng 
feature of multiple purpose projects & Strate. 
gic value rating in addition to ang 
from their peace time economic 
These ratings express the committee's judg 
ment as to the relative strategic value of 
any project for inland navigation according 
to the standards, considerations and defini. 
tions which the committee has q 


The purpose of assigning such ratings isto 


evaluate our strategic reserve of inland wate 
transport facilities and the coordination of 
these with facilities for other means of 
transport in order to aid local, State ang 
Federal Governments to assess the yalue 
of the contribution by a project to such 
reserve so that it may have weight in the 
overall justification of the project. A 
strategic value rating is not at all n 

to the complete economic justification of g 
project but such rating may serve to 

a project not justified by the application of 
strictly economic criteria alone. In general, 
the committee icludes in its definition of 
strategic value any existing or potential Use, 
device or feature of a project which may 
be reasonably expected to importantly and 
specifically contribute to the defense poten- 
tial of the United States, either military or 
civilian, with respect to its overall rail, high. 
way, waterway and air-transport network, 

The committee recommends that the 
executive vice president be authorized to is- 
sue to proponents, when requested by 
an appropriate certificate of clasaacall 
with respect to any project classified by the 
committee. 

Attention is called to the fact that new 
rules have been promulgated after last year's 
meeting. These rules have been furnished 
to the applicants of the 45th national con- 
vention and have formed the basis for cur- 
rent action by the projects committee, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sip Sruupson, Chairman, 

(Note A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due appplication and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with 4 
view-to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year.) 

(Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class - 
Endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the congress, upon the recom- 


mendations of the committee, retain their - 


status until finally constructed, unless such 
atcion is rescinded by the congress, and the 
congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF PROJECTS RECEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Appendiz A 


(Letter “R”’ following the project number indicates revision of a previous application) 


DIVISION I-—ENDORSED 


Endorsed: This means that it is the judgment of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in status; and that its construction is justifie 


hy the public interest it will serve. 
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DIVISION II—MIRITORIOUS 


his means that the committee believes that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present endorsement, it is meritorious 
ittee is willing to consider in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such action. 


ee ean ieee ee ee eee ee tera. xs fl eee ee ee 














Name of project State 4 Division 
Flood protection, CleveS-...-.------00-----0---- 20+ -0-- en ene een e enn --- 22-2 -------- SN a anon ws ntl cenitelMincepitiadinidn ate O. B. 
Kahului Harbor...--=-------------- ewer enn co qe nen nn ees enen---n0-2-----2--------- EE Sonam cinn xo eutilea in uniste empha P.O. 
Turtle Creek Basin flood control. .--.-.--.-.-------------------------------------- NON crcincinein onckeresrapnemonatsiaesiag oO. R. 
Improvement Oakland inner harbor......-~-----.-------------------------------- Na. cil Sundin an Otbicln sidek cltomtied. oe 8. P. 
Jim Ned Creek, Pecan Bayou, general survey---.----.--.------------------------ I ih ital cepts agin wt sn waaih testy Ss. W. 
Turkey Oreek Reservoir....--.------.------------2+----+------------+------------ Kansas........--.----------2----20-+-------- M. R, 
Sutphen Mills Reservoir. .------++--0+--0------------+-++--200---eeree--- ene one --]----- [BRET LI IAT, Ea AGAR GE Tn M. R. 
Woodbine Reservoir. ..--.------------« Pecewwseccntomedncenesensanwene swnsccesor-|ance- Gag ond nncinkaehh tds sttcauae M. R. 
Humboldt Reservoir--.-...-.----------2-------- +2200 -- one ee nn ene nn------------|----- PR cirepicew ined coliciice cia dethigs ageoeraslibe asate M.R. 
Camp Creek Reservoir......-.---------------------------00e---200---------------|----- lon caw chine cacbieddaanieinn Neaiarel M. R. 
_| Onaga Reservoir. ...------------ Con cecccnecewne nnn snnnewercecoen ene seoensenese-[--2-- AE AN < vn Si crechicnliahchiols cig tan netscape ena M. R, 
Grove Reservoir - ~~. ...2..2------2---n 0 enn - nen e nn noone nnn nnn n nn nen wenn nn enn en ee -|-2 e+e A cine Sicsmin iba aseesed ikinaenamamasmapades M. R. 
Clinton Reservoir. ------.-------------- 02-22 --2--- 222-2 n nnn e n-ne nnn + ee eee- +29] -=--- eR a ae GEES eRe PEP Al Pe M. R. 
Trinity River and tributaries. ......--------------------2--------0---2-+0------- Re, oe Aes ee oe Ss. W. 
Siuslaw River and bar--.--.-----2<------~------~----0----+0+--- 20-2 e enone ------- OregOR__- . - - - -- nnn nce ne nceneesee- == N.P. 
Pollution abatement works for District of Columbia_........-..------------------ I COIR... cuisine commie N. A. 
Mad River Date. pic nsinpinntstns an connec. nos eenncsncndeweeneweneenssncness- I ta ee reeled taal N. E. 
Newfield Dam, Naugatuck River, East Branch.-.--.-......-..-------------.--2--|----- lsd ihe nga Sete sacandseceebes N. E. 
Hall Meadow Dam, Naugatuck River, West Branch......-..-.------------------|----- es oe ike ia ee oe N_E. 


DIVISION TII—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


Expeditious report on authorized survey requested: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engineering 
authority to expedite any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to its classi- 








fication. 
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Docket No, Name of project State | Division 
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at eI Additional anchorages, Norfolk Harbor. .......-.....-----------------------.---.-|-.--. * CR ESE eI 3 EE I N.A 
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Se Study Passaic River, Newark Bay Channel..........-.......-.------..---------- RN ITE i sie nna caiaphintie ate teeesivdibceaiiibibiiel N. A. 
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Wi cilibicascosee Survey review report on Potomac River and tributaries......................-..- Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- | N. A. 

sylvania, District of Columbia. 

TS Columbia and Lower Willamette River deep-draft ship channel_............-.... Oregon and Washington.............-.-..-- N. P. 
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DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


‘ Recommended for survey: This means that the committee believes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 
orm of an adequate survey by an.appropriate agency of the Federal Government. 
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Testimony of Kansas Corporation Com- PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF THE STATE sion, Harry G. Wiles and Richard C. Byrd. 
CORPORATION COMMISSION OF KANSAS Our arguments today will be presented by 


mission Before the Federal Power 
Commission Pertaining to Natural Gas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12; 1958 


The concern of the State Corporation Com- ©Ur chief counsel, Clyde Milligan, and special 
mission of Kansas with rulemaking of the Counsel, Dale Stucky. 
Federal Power Commission in relation to rate Before turning the matter over to them, I 
filings reflecting the influence of State mini- wish to make one general statement. The 
mum price orders is necessarily different from Kansas Corporation Commission as well as 
that of the individual concerns of producers, the Oklahoma Commission, has a duty to 
transmission companies, distributors, or ulti- perform and we of Kansas interpret that 
mate consumers. This presentation is con- duty to be to conserve and do everything 
fined to comments and suggestions directly possible to assure an adequate supply of gas 
affecting the statutory duties of the Kansas at reasonable prices. 
Corporation Commission, as a regulatory We do not believe it is in the pubiic in- 
body, in relation to the Kansas Hugoton terest to permit gas to be taken out of Kansas 


Field. ~ at the lowest possible prices, cheap and 
STATEMENT OF MARION BEATTY, CHAIRMAN, wasteful prices, to the ultimate detriment 
KANSAS CORPORATION COMMISSION of everyone, including consumers. 


Mr. Bratry. If the commission please, I We earnestly request that the rule or policy 
am Marion Beatty, chairman of the Kansas to be promulgated by this honorable Com- 
Corporation Commission. With me today mission be one that will permit us rather 
are the two other members of the commis- than prevent us from performing our duty 
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to conserve gas and assure an adequate sup- 
ply for as long into the future as possible. 

This kind of cooperation between this 
Commission and our commission will enure 
to the long-time benefit of millions of Amer- 
icans who will want this ideal fuel, natural 
gas, for as long as our reserves will last. 


ORAL ARGUMENT OF CLYDE E. MILLIGAN— 
RESUMED 


Mr. MILuicaNn. If it please the Commission, 
the Kansas Commission, of course, as has 
been indicated by the chairman of the Com- 
mission, appreciates this opportunity to 
orally present to you our comments and our 
views on this very important matter. It isa 
matter of tremendous interest to the people 
of Kansas, both consumers as well as pro- 
ducers and landowners. 

The concern of the Kansas Commission is, 
of necessity, different from the concern and 
interest of the producers, the transmission 
companies, the distributing companies, or 
the consumer. The Kansas Commission, of 
course, is interested in the conservation of 
this natural resource of the State of Kansas. 
However, before we get into the duties and 
responsibilities of the Kansas Commission, 
I think it might be well to review the history 
of the Kansas Hugoton Field, so that you can 
see the problems that had grown up in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field due to the manner 
and method in which it was developed—be- 
cause then it gives you an understanding of 
what the Kansas Commission had to do. 

Of course, as we all know, the Kansas 
Hugoton Field, which is a part of the Hugo- 
ton Field extending on into Oklahoma and 
Texas, is one extremely large common source 
of natural gas. Gas, of course, as we all 
know, cannot be transported as most other 
fuels. It has to be transported by pipe- 
lines. Pipelines can only be built at tre- 
mendous cost. Due to this character of gas 
and the necessity of transporting it by pipe- 
lines, it allowed a very monopolistic situa- 
tion to develop in the Kansas Hugoton Field. 
We had actually, in the Kansas Hugoton 
Field, a situation where you had many pro- 
ducers or suppliers, and only a very limited 
number of purchasers. By considering that 
statement just a minute, you can see that 
actually you have there a situation which 
is just the reverse of the usual utility sit- 
uation, where you have 1, perhaps 2, sellers 
of, say, gas, and many purchasers. Here we 
have many purchasers and extremely limited 
number of producers, rather, and an ex- 
tremely limited number of purchasers. Ac- 
tually, what we had were captive producers 
and suppliers. I don’t think it can be inter- 
preted in any other way. I think that from 
the facts which we set out in our brief, and 
from the facts which I hope to call your at- 
tention to here; it can be very quickly and 
readily seen that the producers and sup- 
pliers in the Kansas Hugoton Field were 
much more captive than the consumer ever 
has been in this country. It was a case 
where the producer either had to sell his 
gas or, in many cases, sell his well or be 
drained and lose everything. He had no 
choice, actually. The facts which I point 
out here are facts which have been taken 
from many hearings before the Kansas Com- 
mission, and they are price hearings, primar- 
ily. 

I would like to call your attention to some 
specific testimony presented in these Kansas 
hearings,.so that you can get a very first- 
hand view of the conditions that did exist 
in those early days in the Kansas Hugoton 
Field. 

Mr. Conrad Ohm, who was secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the Trees 
Oil Co., testified at these price hearings, and 
I would like to quote what he had to say as it 
does summarize the situation that existed 
there: 

“As to the comparative position of our 
company and that of the pipeline company 
in so far as bargaining power in negotiations 
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in which we sought connections for wells 
during this period of time, we offered to lay 
lines to their systems, and offered to sell gas 
at their price, which is 4 cents. This, in 
effect, gave us no bargaining power what- 
soever. We could not market our gas, be- 
cause there were not pipeline systems or 
distribution systems. We could not develop 
wells because of the small amount of acreage 
held by us. It was not economically prac- 
tical. The pipeline companies gave no par- 
ticular reason for not making connections, 
They said they were just not interested. 
They were drilling on acreage they owned at 
the time—that is both Northern Natural and 
Panhandle Eastern. We finally agreed to the 
contract we did because it was either that 
or nothing, with the possibility of losing 
what little acreage we had left.” 

Mr. Ohm testified in this hearing fur- 
ther, and stated that the first well they 
drilled in Kansas Hugoton Field was in 
1929. I believe the discovery of gas in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field was in 1927, so this 
was 2 years later. They drilled seven addi- 
tional wells to prove out the acreage sur- 
rounding the first well they had drilled. It 
was not until 1936 that they could get a 
market for that gas. At the same time, 
there were leases being drilled and gas be- 
ing taken near or next to this acreage which 
had been proven, and no gas being sold. 
They were finally forced to sell to Panhan- 
dle Eastern for 3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. 

He stated that in 1937 they drilled 7 
additional wells and it took them 9 years 
before they could find a market for this 
gas, so they have the same situation there 
as they did With the wells they drilled in 
1927, or soon thereafter. Then they had to 
take 4 cents for their gas, either that or 
get it drained out for nothing. 

The Trees Oil Co. is not a large company; 
it is just a small oil and gas company. 

Also, in the same hearing, we had the 
testimony of Mr. -Walter Kuhn, who is an 
individual having some gas holdings in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field. He stated: 

“I’m familiar with the bargaining posi- 
tion of both sellers and buyers of Hugoton 
gas. There has not been any bargaining 
position. You take what they offer, or you 
take nothing.” 

He stated that they drilled their first well 
in 1931, in Haskell County, and it was 9 years 
before he could get a market. Then he had 
to sell for 4 cents per Mcf, and, in addition to 
that, he had to install 13,000 feet of pipe- 
line. In addition to that, he drilled two 
additional wells. He had to sell those for $10 
cash and $50,000 additional, for both wells, 
to be paid to him at the rate of 2 cents per 
Mcf. 

I have just one more example I would 
like to give you. 

Mr. William Broadhurst of White Eagle Oil 
Co., which is a small oil and gas company, 
testified: 

“There is an instance where we were com- 
pelled to pay the royalty owners more than 
we got from the pipeline company in order 
to Keep the leases.”’ 

He stated that the prices they were able 
to get were prices obtained under distress 
conditions. 


I think that probably sums it up clearly 
and concisely. 

These were distress conditions. There was 
no bargaining in Hugoton Field at this time. 
They took what they could get, or lost every- 
thing. 

This does constitute only a small portion 
of the testimony and facts which were de- 
veloped at the hearing before the Kansas 
Commission. The hearings lasted many 
days, and the testimony was voluminous. 

As we see, we did have here a situation 
which is the reverse of the usual situation: 
a situation which actually led to the waste 
of natural gas. 
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There was a situation that the Kansey 
Commission had to meet. They hag to do 
something about it in order to Conserve this 
valuable natural resource. 4 

Commissioner Stugck. Ma: I interrupt 
there for just a moment? . : ™ 

Mr. Mrnuican. Surely. 

Commissioner Srugcx. Is there 
available a report and order of your Commis. 
sion, which would summarize why YOU are 
rived at this 11-cent price? 

Mr. Miuiican. There is a great deal of tes. 
timony—— . 

Commissioner Srveck. Your brief sets out 
what was considered, but I wondered if there 
was made up &@ summary of evidence ag to 
why you arrived at that price level, _ 

Mr. MILiican. At this hearing I speak of, 
they did consider all the evidence, and the 
evidence considered was abstracted at the 
time it went to the Supreme Court, . The or. 
der and opinion which was issued does, tog 
great extent, summarize that, and we could 
furnish that to you. 

Commissioner StTuscx.I beliéve that 
would be helpful. 

Mr. MILLIGaNn. I would be glad to do that, 
I don’t believe I have a copy of that opinion 
and order with me today, but I would be 
glad to furnish it to you. That is the ac. 
tion which the Kansas Commission took, 
which was made clear to them at the time 
of these hearings. , 

It was perhaps the best way they could 
achieve the goals and aims which appeared 
desirable, to enact a minimum price for gas 
at the wellhead or, as we call it, a minimum 
value to be attributed to gas before being 
withdrawn. J 

This Hugoton field was a different situa- 
tion than the other gas fields in Kansas, 
It is the only gas field the Kansas Commis. 
sion has jurisdiction of that they ever con- 
sidered setting a minimum price. The con- 
ditions out there were so much different 
from the other gas fields that they had to 
take this action. They have numerous ga 
fields under their jurisdiction, .and it has 
never been necessary in these other instances 
to institute such an order. This is justs 
unique situation that developed due to the 
early development of the Hugoton field, 
where monopolies existed that have not been 
present in the other gas fields. 

The Kansas Commission, according to the 
statutes of Kansas, which were set_out in 
the general statutes of Kansas, 1949, sections 
55701 to 55713, do set out the basic duties 
and responsibilities of the Kansas Commit- 
sion, which are the prevention of waste and 
the conservation of gas and the protection | 
of the correlative rights. 

This prevention of waste in Kansas, pé- 
haps due to the definition of waste by stit- 
ute, is somewhat different than in othe 
States, in that it includes within the wast 
economic waste as well as physical waste. — 

Just what the commission—how far the) 
can go in considering economic waste 14 
problem which they have before them at the 
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Of course, by statute, the Kansas commis: 
sion must set for hearing every for 
an allowable to a gas well in the 
fields of the State of Kansas. 

They have had recently several 
tions—a good many, as a matter of ii 
for allowables, where the price of gas #8 | 
to be unreasonably low. If they epprr 
the allowable, it will quite possibly 0” 
tribute to instead of preventing 0 / 
waste. Just what action they cam 
what action they will take, I don’t 
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As I stated, they did take many days for 

hearings on this, and the testimony is quite 
us. 

at minimum prices did achieve what they 

were attempting to do, to a great extent. It 

did cut out the inefficient use of gas in car- 

pon black plants, of which we had several 

in the Hugoton Field at that time. 

It did help the companies to take better 
care of the wells, in that they would seek 
out the leaks which were in existence and 
repair the pipes. They would not blow to 
the atmosphere the excessive quantities of 

in cleaning up the wells that they had 
in the past, and in all ways, it seemed to 
be achieving that which the Kansas com~ 
mission had sought to achieve. 

It did help, to a great extent, the Kansas 
Commission in performing their duties as 
they are required by law to do. 

However, we do recognize that the United 
States Supreme Court has stated that we 
cannot any longer use price as a tool to effect 
these conservation measures. But I don’t 


think it can be disputed by anyone that they 


were achieving that which the Kansas Com- 
mission hoped to achieve—reduction in use 
of gas for low-grade purposes, encouraging 
the addition development in the Hugoton 
field, encouraging the development of 
marginal and peripheral acreage, which they 
could not have developed with the prices, 3 
or 4 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

At the same time, at the time the 8-cent 
order went into effect, there were approxi- 
mately 800 wells in existence at that time. 

Today, there are 3,800, which is a tre- 
mendous increase, as you can see. 

Greater care was exercised in the conserva- 
tion of gas, because they didn’t believe they 
could blow 8- and 1l-cent gas to the at- 
mosphere like they could 3- and 4-cent gas. 

The Kansas commission did accomplish 
much by these measures. 

Of course, they do not wish to go back 
to the chaotic situation that existed before 
these orders were in effect. We hope we can 
work together and achieve the results that 
seem to be desirable, both for Kansas and 
for the Nation as a whole. 

The Kansas Commission is of the opinion 
that 11 cents is not at all exorbitant. As a 
matter of fact, it is probably too cheap. 

The Kansas Commission wasn’t attempting 
to set a true value on gas but was only at- 
tempting to set a value that would effect 
their conservation purposes. 

The only strictly intrastate gas which we 
have in the State is selling for 15.55 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, 4144 cents above the 
— price set by the Kansas Commis- 
sion, ; 

Another pipeline getting gas in Texas 
Tuns @ pipeline right through the Hugoton 
Pield, and is paying 20 cents for it in 'Pexas. 
The rate has been approved by the Federal 
Power Commission, as the Commission has 
approved other rates. 

Gas is being purchased up at the Canadian 
border for 21 cents. That is the West Coast 
Transmission Co., for sale to Northwest. 

Down at the Mexican border, gas is being 
peruse for 14 cents per thousand cubic 
— That is gas being purchased from Pe 

company by the Texas Transmission Co. 

Therefore, we feel that the Kansas Com- 
mission is not setting an unreasonably high 
price. That wasn’t the purpose. 

Commissioner CoNnNoLE. Mr. Milli 
whi gan, 

en the Commission set its price, did i 
consider such factors as those = ‘a wi 
mentioned? you have now 
-— MILLIGAN. They did take ovidence, of 
eae” as to the price of gas in the area, 
a bose practically all instances, was high- 
a8 possib! think they needed to—insofar 

e—to determine how the. ht 
be used if it were sellin ee 
gata her ce; 


to th 
thd cline consider those factors as well as 
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I think it is only one of the elements, 
however, of course, that were considered by 
the Commission. 

Commissioner CONNOLE. The prices in the 
gulf coast area and the other areas? 


Mr. MILLIGAN. No, they didn’t consider 
those. 
No. I was only calling those to your at- 


tention to show that 11 cents isn’t an ex- 
orbitant price, which, of course, you know 
better than I, by the prices that have been 
approved by your Commission. 

They did not consider, to any great extent, 
that they were considering the prices in the 
area near the Hugoton Field. 

As an instance, at the present time, the 
gas in Greenwood Field, in Sparks Field, and 
Rich Field, and others within a stone’s throw 
of the Hugoton Gas Field, are now selling for 
15 cents, initial filing, I think, was 15 cents 
per Mcf, which compares very well with 
the price of intrastate gas from the Kansas 
Hugoton Field. 

I would like to make this statement, too. 

Of course, the records of the Federal Power 
Commission will show that practically every 
purchaser from the Kansas Hugoton Field 
relied on the ll-cent price for rates they 
were requesting from the Federal Power 
Commission. But in addition to this, I 
know it is true that the producers, the sup- 
pliers, relied on this minimum price, too, in 
carrying out their additional exploration. 
They were counting on a certain return or 
profit in order to develop additional acreage, 
in order to go down for deeper gas, in order 
to develop this peripheral acreage, the mar- 
ginal acreage, which they could not afford to 
do for 3 or 4 cents. 

They did this relying—their contracts have 
been filed and they have been accepted, with 
the price attached to it, and it was thought 
by everyone, as a matter of fact, that the 
price was 11 cents. 

I do not think, as a matter of fact, the 
Federal Power Commission stated at. any 
time that they were not. The price was not 
protested, with the exception of the Mag- 
nolia case, which was a little different from 
all the others. 

So I think they had a right to rely on the 
11 cents and make-their case based qn that, 
which will lead into legal arguments, which 
I will not take up here. 

After the price order was knocked out, 
there developed instances where gas was 
being produced from a well and being sold 
for 3 or 4 different prices. 

As an instance, an owner may have a well 
on a piece of land 640 acres, and there may 
be 4 quarter-sections attributed to this well. 
One landowner sold his gas for 3 cents, and 
another one for 11 cents. Therefore, he had 
3 cents, 5 cents, and 1l-cent gas coming out 
of the same well. 

When you try to explain that to the land 
or royalty owner, that he is getting 3 cents 
and somebody else with gas out of the same 
well is getting 11 cents, it is doggone near 
impossible to explain it to him, and the 
Commission is being asked that question, 
and we don’t know what to say. 

We get many complaints about situations 
like that. 

It is also hard to explain why intrastate 
gas is selling for 1514 cents and interstate 
gas is selling for 3 and 4 cents. 

I think I have probably covered quite 
adequately the reason why the Kansas Com- 
mission is interested in this matter before 
the Federal Power Commission today. 

To summarize: 

We want to prevent the early abandon- 
ment of wells in the Kansas Hugoton Field, 
because they have gone bad. By that I mean 
the porosity of water has eaten up the pipe. 
If they are getting a fair return, they will 


" go back and complete those wells and drill 


new wells, if that seems to be indicated. 
ny before the Kansas Commission 
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indicated that in 70 to 80 percent of the 
wells in the Hugoton Field, the life of the 
well was 20 to 30 years. The first well was 
drilled in 1929, and subsequent wells in the 
early thirties, so you can see that a lot of 
wells are now going to have to be redrilled 
or recompleted, and they are going to have 
to plug those wells and turn the lease back. 
They can’t afford to go in and do this work. 
It costs $21,000 to $50,000 to redrill a well out 
there, and $15,000 or $20,000, perhaps more, 
to recomplete a well. They can’t afford that 
on the price of the old contracts as set out. 

The only thing they can do is plug the 
well and let the lease go. 

Of course, the landowner is going to lease 
this ground again for more money, and the 
person to whom he leases it is going to drill 
that well and set a price higher than the 
initial 3- or 4-cent Tate. 

Actually, it is going to work to the great 
detriment both of the producer out there 
and to—and of the ultimate consumer. 

The Kansas Commission wasn’t concerned 
only with the producer and the royalty own- 
ers out there. Their concern goes to the 
consumer, and I think their facts justify a 
retention of a stable price in the Hugoton 
Field in order that these conservation meas- 
ures can be carried cut. 

Also, these old contracts, in some in- 
stances, while it is in dispute, in some in- 
stances, these old contracts cover gas from 
deep pays as well as from the Hugoton pays. 

If they can’t afford to go down to the 
Hugoton pays, they can’t come back and 
drill to the deeper pays and prove up re- 
serves that are undoubtedly there. And I 
think you all will agree that it is very 
desirable to add to the reserves of gas in 
this country, both for the benefit of the 
people in the State of Kansas and for the 
benefit of the people in the Nation. 

I would like to just comment a couple of 
minutes on the refund situation. 

It appears to us that little if any benefit 
will run to the ultimate consumer, 

While I admit that we didn’t have the 
complete facts to reach a definite conclu- 
sion, however, our estimate indicates that 
probably there will be $60 million that 
would be subject to refund, $60 million that 
the producers and royalty owners would be 
required to refund to the purchaser. 

But it is our opinion, from the informa- 
tion that we have, that the Federal Power 
Commission probably has jurisdiction to 
compel the refund of only approximately 
$12 million of this to the distributing com- 
panies. 

Of this $12 million, it is very doubtful 
that little or any of it will ever reach the 
ultimate consumer. It depends on the rate 
situations that exist, as far as these dis- 
distributing companies are concerned. 

Even if the entire $12 million were to 
ultimately reach the consumer, the ultimate 
consumer, we probably would have a situa- 
tion that is parallel to that set out in the 
FPC v. Interstate Natural Gas Co., 336 United 
States Code, section 577, where a sum of 
$1,484,000 was collected under bond. Re- 
funds to the. customers averaged only 15 
cents, and the actual cost of refunding was 
more than the average refund to the con- 
sumer. 

I think we would probably have a situ- 
ation here that is practically identical to 
that. 

We are of the opinion that this small ad- 
vantage, if there is an advantage, is greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantages of com- 
pelling a rollback. 

I am of the opinion that had not the 
suppliers relied on the rates of the Federal - 
Power Commission, of course, they would 
have not—they would have, in many in- 
stances, started proceedings to get the rate 
up to where they could perform and earn 
the lowest reasonable return on their money. 
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But I do think the Kansas Commission 
was achieving their conservation goals, and 
these goals and aims were quite similar ‘to 
those which were set out in a report to the 
President on Resources for>Freedom, the 
President’s Material Policy Committee, in 
June 1952, where they stated in there that 
there are four important challenges to our 
natural gas economy: 

One was to stimulate natural gas discovery 
of our resources. Two was to avoid waste 
in the production of natural gas, which they 
were doing. Three, to improve the pattern of 
use so that relatively more gas goes to those 
uses in which it has a special advantage, 
and relatively less to those than could be 
served just as well by other fuels. That, 
they were also achieving. 

In regard to that, they had a little more 
to say, such as that much can still be done 
in improving the pattern of use so that 
greater benefits will be derived to the Nation 
from its natural gas resources. 

I think that the goals are actually those 
which the Kansas Commission was achiev- 
ing, and that which we all here today want 
to achieve. 

In seeking the assistance of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Kansas Commission 
does not want to ask the Federal Power Com- 
mission to disregard any of its own statutory 
obligations. We are not asking you to do 
that in aiding us, but we have in our brief 
set out many legal principles which we feel 
do and will allow the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to help us solve these problems. 

We believe that cooperation between the 
State Commissions and the Federal Power 
Commission is desirable, and I believe this 
is one of the major objectives of the Natural 
Gas Act, as set out in section 17. 

Mr. Stucky wants to take over now. 
Thank you. 

ORAL ARGUMENT OF DALE STUCKY, IN BEHALF 

OF THE KANSAS CORPORATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Stucky. May it please the Commis- 
sion, in the time we have allotted to us, it 
may not be possible for me to cover all of 
the points that were presented in our brief, 
which is the yellow brief which has been on 
file with the Secretary of the Commission. 
I should like to devote the first part of my 
time to the proposition that the order of 
the Kansas Commission was valid until con- 
flict between the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—between Federal and State Authorities 
arose as a result of the exercise by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of jurisdictional 
indepndent producers on July 16, 1954, and 
prices conforming to such minimum price 
order were both effective and legal rates on 
June 7, 1954. 

Now, just briefly, a little chronology. 
Minimum price orders are not new in this 
country. The first one that reached the 
attention of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was a Louisiana minimum 
price order for conservation purposes in 
1923, which was approved by the Supreme 
Court as a conservation measure. The next 
date is 1938, when the Natural Gas Act was 
passed. Some 10 years after this, the State 
of Oklahoma used price attribution as a 
conservation tool in the Oklahoma Hugoton 
Field. The FPC had not, by that time, 
exercised its jurisdiction over independent 
producers, although it had exercised its 
jurisdiction over the pipeline companies. 
As a matter of fact, it claimed that it had 
no power to do so, and had the Kansas 
commission requested such jurisdiction by 
the Federal Power Commission, they would 
have been denied. Had any independent 
producer requested that its rates be ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commission, 
that rate filing would have been denied. 


Now, it is important to remember that 
the act did not require rate filings—was not 
self-executing with respect to rate filing by 
the independent producers. The act pro- 
vided that this Commission could require 
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rate filings within such time and in such 
form as the Federal Power Commission 
should designate, provided’ they couldn’t do 
it until 60 days have elapsed from the time 
of the enactment of the statute. So the 
time within which these filings were re- 
quired was within the discretion of the 
Federal Power Commission. It turned out 
that it was 16 years before the Federal 
Power Commission exercised the jurisdic- 
tion which it could exercise. That was a 
situation when the Peerless case was de- 
cided. The Supreme Court of the United 
States held, in connection with the Okla- 
homa price order, that minimum wellhead 
price orders, value attribution, however you 
want to describe them, was a proper con- 
servation tool to be used by the States. 
It also held that this was an area in which 
the State and Federal Governments had 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

At that time, the FPC had not yet exer- 
cised its jurisdiction over the independent 
producers, so at that time, there was no pos- 
sible conflict. 

Now, the next date I want to call to your 
mind is June 7, 1954, and the Phillips case, 
which I am sure you are all familiar with. 
On July 16, 1954, the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the first time under the statute 
designated a time within which and the 
manner in which independent producers 
would be required to comply with other 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Federal Power Commission in connection 
with its regulation. It entered its order re- 
quiring filings to set forth rates and charges 
effective on June 7, 1954. 

Now, on that date, all the gas purchasers 
and producers who had some kind of con- 
tractual relations for a price than 11. cents 
were complying with the il-cent order. 
That was the price being paid to them. 
Now, the Commission, in making its 174 or- 
der here did not inquire into the illegality 
or the legality of any contracts. It did not 
inquire into the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of any contractual arrangements 
made by independent producers. It did not 
examine any of these contracts to see 
whether they were fraudulent or illegal in 
any other regard. It simply said that the 
rates effective June 7, 1954, were the rates 
which were to be filed, regardless of whether 
they were fraudulent rates, unreasonable 
rates, rates resulting from deceit, lack of 
armslength bargaining—they were regarded 
as initial rate filings by this Commission. 
Because freedom of contract or freedom to 
contract, under this Commission’s view, ex- 
isted prior to the time it issued its order of 
July 16, 1954. 

Now, in that connection, I want to say 
that it is our opinion, and we have set out 
authorities in support of it, that freedom to 
contract expired at the same time that State 
regulation, the power to regulate by the 
State, expired. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion did not reexamine all the contractual 
relations and changes that existed since 1938. 
It didn’t go back to determine what the orig- 
inal 1930 rates were. That would have been 
@ monumental task. It accepted as initial 
filings the unregulated contractual rates, or 
the unregulated effective state of facts on 
June 7, 1954. 

Now, by reason of acquiescence in some 
instances, and by reason of voluntary pay- 
ments in others, the 11-cent price provision 
of the Kansas order was and became an in- 
tegral part of the relationship between the 
buyer and seller in every instance. It has 
become a part of the contractual relation- 
ship, free of Government regulation, both so 
far as private negotiation was concerned and 
so far as State regulation was concerned, 
until June 7, 1954. 

Commissioner CONNOLE. Mr. Stucky, did 
you say the order of the Kansas Commission 
became part of those contracts by Govern~ 
ment order? 


~ 
~ 





Mr. Srucxy. No. 
Commissioner CONNOLE. Then 
missed it. Perhaps J 
Mr. Stucky. No, I didn’t say that. 7 
think that is true, also. The point I am 
trying to make also is that by reason of the 
acquiescence on the part of Hoth 
and by reason of voluntary pa and 


by reason of the equitable doctrines 7 the 


stop order which was set out in our 
this 11-cent rate filing was not a rate based 
on @ price order as such. It was a contra. 
tual rate. It may have been an illegal con. 
tract, in the sense that it was filed or was 
made at a time after 1938, when the Federg 
Power Commission could have exercised ju. 
risdiction, but if it was illegal, every other 
contract that was filed as an initial filing 
was illegal. It was the actual 

There are no filings before this Commission 
that are based solely on any principal price 
order and if you strike out, if you conceive 
of these orders as being made up of com. 
ponent parts, and strike out that portion 
which you conceive attributable to an 1. 
cent minimum order, you would have to 
strike out all the other portions, too, Be. 
cause for the same reasons they were illegal, 
because they were entered into at a time 
when under the first assumption the parties 
had no right to bargain privately—— 

Commissioner CONNOLE. In other words, 
you feel that these prices are the result of 
bargaining between the parties? 

Mr. Srucxy. Yes. 

Commissioner CoONNOLE. And the miti- 
mum price order may have been the stimulus 
or the thing which caused the parties to reach 
the agreement, but it wasn’t the agreement 
itself? 

Mr. Stucky. No; it wasn't the agreement. 
It was part of the relationship which existed 
between the parties. 


Now, getting back just a minute to chron. . 


ology, after the order of 174, Panoma was 
decided. The Supreme Court held in that 
case that after regulation of sale of produc- 
tion and gathering had entered by the State 
of Oklahoma, a conservation order could not 
stand. Justice Douglas dissented in that 
case. He was of the view that even though 
the Federal Power Commission had issued 
order 174, still the State had the power 
until the Federal Power Commission actually 
established a maximum price which con 
flicted with the Oklahoma minimum price. 
That today has not yet occurred. 

But Justice Douglas did not prevail, and 
the majority view was that the conflict had 
occurred. The order 174 was down. Thesl 
uation was different from Peerless. 


* ‘Then we had our Kansas case, and that cast 


applied the Panoma doctrine to @ 
situation. 


Now the question is—I might say that in 


our case, the question was never 
by the Supreme Court as to when this col 
flict arose. The question was whether # 
arose. 


Cities Service Gas Co. had never claimel 


there was any conflict between the Kanss 
order and the jurisdiction of the en 
Power Commission under the Natural 
Act. They filed a petition for review, 
languished in the district court of Finney 
County, Kans. 
Then the Federal Power Commission a 
its order 175. Two years later, in ao | 
1956, Cities Service suddenly claimed of te 
was a conflict between the jurisdiction #*" 
Federal Power Commission and the 
order. Before that they were 4 
price was too high, there was n0 + 
the Kansas Commission had no joe j 
under the genera] Kansas statutes, and 
sort of thing ae 
But there was never any claim in tif 
case, in our Kansas case—and the ae 
clear on it—no specific claim that bray ( 
any conflict between the Federal Power". 
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mission and the State Commission until after 


order 174. 


As a matter of fact—and I don’t have time 


int this out in any great detail—but I 
= Pent to refer the Commission to what the 
Cities Service Gas Co. was telling this Com- 
mission during this period of time. It is set 
out on page 63 of our brief. I understand 
that Mr. Littman was counsel for Cities 

e. 
wane there is a State law, he said, that 
State law would become a part of the con- 
tract. On the bottom of page 63: 

“J am also advised further by the Federal 
Power Commission that there is on file with 
the Commission at this time this 1l-cent 
rate. For example, in the case of Stanolind, 
and I think some very few exceptions, which 
he mentioned yesterday, of all presently ef- 
fective field rates of these vendors.” 

He says: “We consider the issuance of the 
Kansas order as constituting a subsequent 
agreement which we have with the Stano- 
lind Co.” 

The witness says: “We agreed to pay 
Stanolind the Kansas price order.” 

“Question. Where did you agree to pay 
Stanolind the Kansas price order?” 

I think that must have been “when.” 

“Answer. As of the date which we started 
making such payment.” 

Mind you, this was Cities Service Gas Co.— 
page 65 of our brief. 

“There is an agreement with them to pay 
the minimum price of Kansas.” 

The witness says: “If an agreement to pay 
them that money is a contract, yes, sir, there 
is a contract.” 

That is what Cities Service was telling 
this commission while its appeal was lan- 
guishing out in the District Court of Finney 
County, Kans. They said that was true of 
every contract they had. Every gas pur- 
chaser of gas from the Hugoton Field in 
Kansas had sought rate increases based on 
such agreements or similar testimony. We 
don't have it all, but I am sure they have 
appeared here. Three of them have appeared 
before the Kansas commission in support of 
Tate agreements on the theory that these 
were agreements or the order was binding. 

We set out in our brief the doctrine of 
estoppel, which prevents them now from 
complaining that this order was invalid, 
taking a position inconsistent with the posi- 
tion they eventually took. ' 

Commissioner CONNOLE. Mr. Stucky, with 
out giving you the impression that I agree or 
disagree with what you are saying, now, just 
answer me whether you feel this testimony 
and representations that you read to us rep- 
sent an agreement by Cities Service or any 
other to pay 11 cents, or is it an agreement to 
pay the Kansas minimum price order, what- 
x rae ey be? 

. cKY. I think it is a 
pay i fae n agreement to 
mmissioner ConN ls - 
derstanding? OLE. That is your un 

Mr. Stucky. Yes. 

Commissioner Connoxe. If it were an 
+ aug to pay the minimum price order, 
jan that may be, would it make a 

ce to you if there were no such thing 
as ca yy price order? 
. cKY, I’m no 
itr Gosstion, t sure I understand 


Commi: 
ae ssioner ConNOLE. What Iam getting 


Is there a difference, in 
» in your judgment, be- 
tween agreeing to pay 11 cents, wherever that 
ae oe or, on the other hand, agree- 
y the minim - 
ever that may bee um price order, what 
Mr. Stucky, I think there is a difference, 


Tn one case, you know wh agree- 
, at you are 
ing to; in the other case, you tons. 
. They were agreeing to pay 11 cents. That 
what they told the Commissions they were 


, 
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paying. That is what they got their rate 
increases on. 

Commissioner CoNNOLE. That is certainly 
your understanding of what the contractual 
agreemeént was? . 

Mr. Srucxy. Yes. 

I’m not saying they have a written agree- 
ment to that. 

Commissioner CoNNOLE. I understand. 

Mr. Srucky. But I am saying the agree- 
ments established a contractual duty, 
which was the effectiw rate in July, on 
July 16, 1954, and which was the effective 
rate from that day. 

I haven’t tried to touch the other argu- 
ments. They are in our brief, where we 
deal with them exhaustively. 

Thank you. ° 

The complete view of the Kansas Commis- 
sion was set out in the brief filed with the 
Federal Powér Commission. Time did not 
permit a full presentation of all these views. 
The position of the Kansas Commission as 
to applicable principles of law may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Until changed pursuant to the act the 
filed rate is the iegal rate for all purposes. 
Neither the commission nor the courts can 
go behind the filed rate as to the past. Re- 
duction of the rate for the future by action 
of the commission can be ordered only after 
a hearing and a finding that the rate is 
unjust, umreasonable, discriminatory, or 
preferential. 

2. The order of the Kansas commission was 
valid until conflict between Federal and State 
authority arose as a result of exercise by the 
FPC of jurisdiction over independent pro- 
ducers on July 16, 1954, and prices con- 
forming to such minimum price order were 
both effective and legal rates on June 7, 1954. 

3. If the Natural Gas Act was self- 
executing with the effect of rendering the 
Kansas order void\ab initio, all contracts en- 
tered into between purchasers and producers 
who had not received certificates of con- 
venience and necessity were utterly void. 
The filed rate became the first legal rate 
and it cannot be abrogated in favor of an 
illegal rate, whether fixed by a void order or 
by a void contract. 

4. All purchasers from Kansas Hugoton 
field are estopped to assert invalidity of rates 
based upon the Kansas order for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) All purchasers except Cities Service 
Gas Co. are estopped by failure to file or 
prosecute petitions for review of the Kansas 
order. 

(b) All purchasers, including Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co., are estopped by reliance upon 
validity of the Kansas order in seeking rate 
increases. 

({c) All payments pursuant to the Kansas 
order were voluntary and are not recoverable. 





General Gavin Cites United States Un- 
preparedness: “We Are in Mortal 
Danger” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the first of two articles by Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin which appeared in 
the August 4, 1958, issue of Life mag- 
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GENERAL GAVIN CITES UNITED STATES 
UNPREPAREDNESS 


(By Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin) 


(When Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin an- 
nounced his retirement last winter, he 
touched off a blazing controversy over the 
state of United States defenses. As wartime 
commander of the 82d Airborne Division, and 
later chief of the Army’s research and devel- 
opment, General Gavin proved himself both 
an audacious combat soldier and an_imag- 
inative military thinker. Now a vice presi- 
dent of Arthur D. Little, Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass., he states his views in a new book, 
War and Peace in the Space Age. 

(General Gavin’s comments on limited war 
are particularly timely today. Last week he 
pointed out that the landings in Lebanon, 
successful as they were, may have sharply 
reduced our reserves elsewhere. And he 
cautioned, ‘‘We have got to be able to do 
better than that, It took us 4 days to get 3 
battalion combat teams there, and they had 
no opposition. And if missiles had been 
used against the marines and the Sixth Fleet 
they could have been in bad shape.’’) 

December 13, 1957, was a cold and wintry 
day in Washington. As I looked from my 
office in the Pentagon toward Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, I could barely make out the 
white grave markers through the swirling 
snowflakes. On just such a day as this the 
82d Airborne Division in early 1945 had, un- 
der my command, launched its counteroffen- 
sive in the Battle of the Bulge. Near me, 
hanging on the wall of my office, was a picture 
of a soldier in that battle. He was running 
forward, wearing little equipment, carrying 
@ submachinegun in one hand and ammu- 
nition magazines in the other. It was a mo- 
ment of loneliness for him. He was doing 
what he knew had to be done and he was on 
his own. 

I felt then as he must have, for momen- 
tarily I expected the phone to ring summon- 
ing me to appear before the Senate commit- 
tee that was investigating our missile-satel- 
lite readiness. For the preceding 4 years I 
had been closely associated with both our 
missile and our satellite programs. I knew 
what we had done, and also what we had not 
but should have done, It was in the Nation's 
interest that military officers be honest with 
ourselves and that we be frank with Con- 
gress. I was aware that the risks in being 
forthright were great, but the stakes were 
high. If, in a sense, it was to be a moment 
of no return, then the moment was to be 
welcomed for its challenge, and not avoided. 

The phone rang. I was told that the com- 
mittee was waiting for me at the Capitol. 
I called to my colleague, Maj. Gen. Jack 
Daley, to accompany me, and I remember 
saying to him as we went up the hall: 

“Jack, this is just like going into combat. 
We have searched our souls for answers to our 
problems, and we have made all of our prepa- 
rations. Now we are going in.” 

For more than 3 hours I was before the 
Johnson committee. As the Senators lis- 
tened intently I outlined the Army’s position 
in the nationwide argument over our coun- 
try’s defense, an argument which had been 
raging ever since the launching of the first 
Soviet satellite. Less than a month later— 
in January of this year—I asked to be re- 
tired from the United States Army. My de- 
cision was prompted partly by the serious 
implications Of my testimony before the 
committee that day, but it had been on my 
mind for months. After much soul searching 
I had decided that the time had come when 
I could serve my country better by releasing 
myself from the restrictions necessarily im- 
posed on the military and telling the Ameri- 
can people directly what I thought was 
wrong with the United States defense pic- 
ture. And there was a great deal that was 
wrong. 
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No longer does any nation enjoy the luxury 
of a shield of space or time. Take, for ex- 
ample, the missile lag situation. The mis- 
sile-lag period, which we are now entering, 
is one in which our own offensive and de- 
fensive capabilities will lag so far behind 
those of the Soviets as to place us in a posi- 
tion of great peril. 

For quite a few years the manned bomber 
has been the basis of our retaliatory policy. 
We have assumed that it has also been the 
main striking weapon of the Soviets. Now, 
however, the manned bomber is facing early 
obsolescence; it will become obsolete when 
surface-to-air missiles carrying nuclear war- 
heads are on site in large numbers. Fur- 
thermore, while Russia even now has an 
intercontinental ballistic missile, several 
years will have passed before we have an 
ICBM capability of any significance. In 
short, we are now entering a missile-lag 
period in which the Soviets will have a stead- 
ily increasing ICBM striking capability which 
we will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger, and the missile-lag 
portends trouble of a serious nature. 

Not just the missile situation but errors 
in our overall military policy portend trouble 
for the United States, for they bring into 
question of our very ability to wage war, par- 
ticularly the kind of limited war that will 
confront us increasingly in the future. 
When I began my 4-year tour of duty in the 
Pentagon in March 1954 as Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Plans and Operations, G-3, I 
looked forward eagerly to the opportunity 
that my new assignment offered. The Army 
was on the threshold of a revolution in tac- 
tics, weapons, and organization. I did not 
know how much time the Soviets would give 
us, but if past history had meaning I knew 
that it was going to take a long time to 
reorganize the Army. 

That such a reorganization was overdue 
had been painfully demonstrated by the 
Korean war. All our military thinking dur- 
ing the postwar period had been overshad- 
owed by the atomic bomb. Because of this, 
Korea was for the Army a bitter and costly 
experience. When the North Koreans in- 
vaded, General MacArthur scraped together 
two companies of infantry and a battery of 
artillery and some supporting weapons and 
had the force flown to Korea. It was all 
that our limited airlift could transport. 
Thus the great might of this industrial na- 
tion, 5 years after the defeat of the Axis 
powers, could airlift no more than two rifle 
companies and a battery of artillery to meet 
six aggressor divisions. Of the United 
States’ casualties in Korea, more than 96% 
were ground troops. Thus our well-known 
slogans about using machines to save man- 
power were brought to a paradoxical conclu- 
sion: our casualties were once again in the 
ground forces who were not expected to have 
to do much of the fighting. Neither our 
imagination nor vision in the years since 
World War II had given us a combat capa- 
bility that would provide the technical mar- 
gin of advantage that we needed in land 
warfare to win decisively and quickly. That 
we could have gained this margin of ad- 
vantage is clear now. That we did not is 
the real tragedy of Korea. 

There has probably been more critical 
comment, both oral and written, about Korea 
than any war in our history. Somehow the 
violence of the argument and the strong 
personalties involved have combined to ob- 
scure the fundamental problem. It was not 
whether or not the war should have been 
allowed to expand as our commanders in 
the field sought victory. The problem was 
that. only total war could bring us victory 
because we had neglected to develop and 
provide the technical means of winning any- 
thing but a total war, a total nuclear war. 
Korea was not that kind of war, nor were 
we willing to make it that kind of war. 

One frequently hears the expression: “We 
don’t want another Korea.” I do not know 
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what the speakers mean by such a state- 
ment nor am I sure that they do themselves. 
I once heard Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson say, “We can’t afford to fight lim- 
ited wars. We can only afford to fight a big 
war, and if there is-one, that is the kind 
it will be.” If we cannot afford to fight 
limited wars then we cannot afford to sur- 
vive, for that is the only kind of war we 
can afford to fight. 

Both Korea and the Indochina crisis after 
it had one fundamental characteristic in 
common, one challenge that we must learn to 
meet if we expect to survive. They were 
both limited wars, in a limited area, so lo- 
cated as to make it difficult for either side 
to support military operations profusely. In 
neither was there a question of the war 
spreading, unless we had to make it larger 
because of our inability to win any other 
way. We should have had the tactical means 
to strike and win, swiftly and Severely. And 
if in the postwar years even a small part 
of what we spent in preparing for a one- 
strategy general war had been spent in de- 
veloping and procuring the means of dealing 
with limited war, we could have settled 
Korea and Dienbienphu quickly in our 
favor. Tactical nuclear missiles, sky-cavalry 
(highly mobile reconnaissance and shock 
troops) and increased assault airlift can 
contribute decisively to that kind of opera- 
tion. And as long as we neglect such de- 
velopments we will be incapable of dealing 
with limited wars and we will be nibbled 
to death. 

Limited war is a more highly specialized 
form of combat than global nuclear war, 
and we had better realize it and do some- 
thing about it. It makes little sense to as- 
sume that, if you have the power to wage 
general war successfuly, you can, by using 
a little bit of that capability, ipso facto, 
wage a little war. A thermonuclear- 
equipped B-52 can contribute little more 
to the solution of a limited local war than 
a 155-mm gun can contribute to the ap- 
prehension of a traffic violator. 

To some, limited war differs from general 
war only in that general war lasts longer. 
This is not true. Limited war is limited in 
the objectives sought, the means employed 
and, usually, the area in which it is fought. 
Limited war may be of such protracted na- 
ture as to go on for many years, as Mao 
demonstrated in China. Furthermore, there 
may-be several limited wars all going on at 
the same time. In fact, this is the most 
probable nature of future war. It will 
start with a slow, almost imperceptible 
transition from a bad economic and po- 
litical situation into internal disorder. Arms 
will be provided by the Communists to the 
side they choose, and sometimes which side 
they choose is not very important. They 
will throw out the original leaders and sub- 
stitute their own, including their own revo- 
lution of the proletariat at a time of their 
choosing. Thereafter, sufficient force will 
be used until it no longer seems worth the 
West's effort to continue, or until the West 
is decisively defeated. 

To cope with a Communist program of 
this nature requires good, imaginative 
strategic planning, as well as highly special- 
ized tactical forces. ‘The forces must be 
technically superior to anything that they 
encounter—decisively superior. Above all 
they must be highly mobile, but intelligence, 
communications, and missile firepower all 
require special consideration. All of these 
subjects, in their relationship to limited war, 
have been slighted at best, and grossly ne- 
glected at worst, in our defense planning in 
the past 10 years. Hence the dilemma—how 
to keep from losing limited wars without 
preparing to meet them. It simply cannot 
be done. 

So much was clear when I reported to the 
Department of the Army in 1954 for duty. 
But, far from being able to carry out the 
much-needed modernizing of the Army, I 
was met at once with the New Look. The 


oned with. It seemed contrary to ali 
our experience in NATO, where tactical ny. 
clear weapons would in the future be Te 
quired as much and perhaps more than 
strategic weapons. And the tactical 

ment of nuclear weapons implied quite 
clearly increased manpower 

rather than a decrease, The thesig upon 
which the New Look was based was en 
wrong, or so it appeared to the Army. It’ 
placed the Army staff at once ina 

ficult position vis-a-vis the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense. a 

The question before us was whether or not, 
in defending the Army budget before Gon- 
gress, we should agree to the basic p 
of the New Look. To agree was to consent 
to many things other than the mere redue. 
tion of manpower and reliance upon stra. 
tegic nuclear power that had brought us to 
the brink of disaster in 1950. It meant 
agreeing to less emphasis upon the 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons. It meant 
closing our minds once again to the chal- 
lenges of the land warfare of tomorrow with 
its implied need for long-range missiles, im- 
proved radar and communications, vertical 
take-off-and-landing air vehicles and an in- 
creased Air Force troop-carrier airlift. To 
disagree was to be insubordinate, and yet 
many of, us were convinced that to agree 
would only start our Nation once again along 
the road to military disaster. 

Whether or not we agreed personally, we 
had to defend the budget. An Army memo- 
randum informs all prospective witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees that “the 
budget as presented to the legislative body 
by the President is that decided upon by the 
Chief Executive. We, as subordinate ele 
ments, are bound to support it before the 
legislative body. * * * Under no circum. 
stances should the witness voluntarily voice 
an opinion contrary to the Army position” 

Another difficulty confronting a witness is 
that the administration’s views may change, 
To keep in step with them, for instance, 
senior officer will find himself charged with 
defending the point of view expressed by Mr. 
Dulles on the employment of nuclear weap- 
ons in January of 1954 and changing his 
point of view to support Mr. Dulles’ changed 
point of view several years later. 

In the Department of the Army staff in 
1954 we were profoundly concerned with the 
implications of the New Look. We 
that it would result in failure to support our 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air mi 
sile programs, inadequate funding to sup 
port a satellite program, inadequate 
ing for our research and development pit 
grams so essential to the development of 
land forces for the missile age, and finally 
in a serious reduction in manpower at & 
time when the trend should have been the 
opposite. That our concerns were Well 
founded soon became manifest. 

As of early 1954 the Army contained 2 
divisions and .7 basic training 
with divisional numbers. In accordance witt 
the philosophy of the New Look, & 


cut in this division strength was unter 


at once. First, the Army was di 


clude the training organizations in fa . 


all division strength. The total 


divisions was then reduced in order tom . 


the old number of combat-ready 
that if you did not examine the numbers 





you would have the impression that me 


duction had taken place. 
As the cutback continued and ©om 


began to show concern, the Army was fold 
ns. FOr exile 


to regroup its nondivision 
thus account for more divisions. 
ple, the forces at Fort Benning, 


August 13 
New Look was the Eisenhower administys 

tion’s military policy based upon increasing 
emphasis on our strategic retaliatory power 
at the expense of our so-called Conventional 


forces. 
The New Look was something to be reck. 
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een and called a division. Likewise, 


a. at Fort Lewis, Wash., were grouped 
with those in Alaska. To some segments of 
the press, these became known as Wilson 
P he same time Congress was 
divisions. At t 
assured, in the annual hearings, that our 
combat strength was not being reduced. We 
were simply cutting the fat and the non- 
essential service and support units. That the 
contrary was the case few outside the De- 
partment of the Army seemed willing to 
a a important than manpower cuts, how- 
ever, was our inability to obtain adequate 
funding for the missile program. (In late 
1954 I decided that it was in the Nation’s 
interest that we develop, as & matter of high 
priority, an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile, and that we should undertake a satel- 
lite program. After considerable staff dis- 
cussions I personally recommended to the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, in March 1955 that the IRBM program 
be undertaken at a cost of $25 million. A 
week later he told me he could not possibly 
obtain money on that scale from the De- 
ment of Defense. If the Army were to 
undertake the program, he said, we would 
have’ to finance it out of the money then 
available to us. Since our budget was criti- 
cally inadequate we decided not to start an 
IRBM but to advance the proposed range of 
the new Redstone missile from 200 miles to 
500 miles. We hoped that when a range of 
500 miles was achieved the Department of 
Defense would be aware of the national need 
and authorize a longer range. 

We were, at the time, in a most interest- 
ing situation in missile development. In 
1951 the Army had undertaken the develop- 
ment of a 450-mile-range ballistic missile. 
Then, at the direction of our missile czar, Mr. 
K. T. Keller, a heavy thermonuclear warhead 
was programed for the missile and its range 
of necessity was reduced to 200 miles. This 
was a good change since it at least assured 
the country of an early surface-to-surface 
thermofiuclear missile. At the time, how- 
ever, there was no interest in the Army’s 
missile program because missiles were con- 
sidered rather exotic and far in the distant 
future. In early 1955, therefore, when the 
Army decided once again to develop a mis- 
sile of 500-mile range, few outside the Army 
staff showed any interest in it. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in fact, had agreed to let the 
Army develop surface-to-surface missiles for 
tactical use, without any range limits at all. 

It was not until the other services becamie 
aware of the combat potential of missiles 
that Secretary Wilson issued his now famous 
memorandum of November 26, 1956, restrict- 
ing the Army to missiles with a range of 200 
miles or less. Thus the lack of awareness of 
the importance of missiles in 1954 had two 
facets: money could not be obtained for 
them, and there were no limits on the sur- 
face-to-surface technical missiles to be de- 
veloped and used by the Army. And so the 
country’s missile-satellite programs awaited 
& more favorable attitude on the part of the 
Defense Department. In the meantime Con- 
gress was being assured that all was well and 
that we were ahead of the Russians in all our 
military programs. As we now know, the 
United States was already falling behind. 

General Ridgway had come to the Penta- 
9 a8 one of the “good new chiefs” when 
“ag ted old chiefs” left in the summer 
Staff a “Bo brought to the office of Chief of 
ndanb to ground and breadth of experience 

q that office. I had known him to 

> & man of extreme courage, moral and 

aa ne soon I was to see his resources 

‘ate € utmost in his efforts to main- 
See g 

» Gesp Secretary Wilson and 

Gengnaitman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

an arm: y to hold together 

y and to continue to ready that army 


on paper with those in the Panama 
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for the nuclear-missile-space age. And he 
did so despite a constantly shrinking budget. 
Yet from what I saw as one of his senior staff 
Officers it was plainly not the shrinking 
budget that was bothersome—for the Army 
traditionally suffers from fiscal malnutrition 
in peacetime. It was the deception and du- 
plicity of those with whom he had to work 
in the Department of Defefise. 

Mr. Wilson tended to deal with his Chiefs 
of Staff as though they were recalcitrant 
union bosses. The thought struck me a 
number of times that Walter Reuther, un- 
der the circumstances, would have been a 
more’ effective Chief of Staff than a profes- 
sional soldier could ever be. I have known 
General Ridgway, after weeks of painstaking 
preparation, to brief Mr. Wilson on a problem 
with lucidity and thoroughness. At the 
conclusion Mr. Wilson would gaze out of the 
window and ask a question that had no rele- 
vance whatsoever to the subject of the brief- 
ing. Among his aides it was known as tak- 
ing @ briefer “on a trip around the world.” 
It was a studied technique that he used when 
he had his mind already made up about what 
you were going to talk to him about. As I 
heard another Chief of Staff say, “He was the 
most uninformed man, and the most deter- 
mined to remain so, that has ever been 
Secretary.” 

As the situation deteriorated in the Pa- 
cific after the fall of Dienbienphu and the 
siege of Quemoy and Matsu, we became con- 
cerned about the defense of Formosa. Gen- 
eral Ridgway sent a general officer to For- 
mosa to look into the situation. Upon his 
return he recommended that the United 
States provide Formosa with a sizable in- 
crease in its logistical and air defense units. 
This was-particularly important in view of 
the proposed plan to base United States Air 
Force fighter aircraft on the island on a 
rotational basis. Because of the Army’s re- 
duction in strength, General Ridgway was 
extremely reluctant to go along with the 
recomendation, but he finally felt that he 
had to. At the same time, however, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were assuring Con- 
gress, in reply to specific questions, that ad- 
ditional Army units would not be required 
and none were under consideration. 

On a later occasion—in his memorandum 
of November 26, 1956—Secretary Wilson 
stated flatly that our airlift capability was 
adequate. We in the Army knew that the 
United States could not at that time airlift 
a single division, either tactically or stra- 
tegically. 

The Defense Department had an especially 
annoying method of suggesting to the serv- 
ices that another cut in funds, say 10 per- 
cent across the board, was due. When the 
critical harm that would result from such a 
cut was pointed out, the reply was polite 

“The Department of Defense understands 
how serious the situation is, and we realize 
that you couldn’t stand a further cut in 
either funds or personnel and still meet your 
obligations. But suppose you go back and 
think the thing over. Suppose you did have 
to take a cut, just suppose, how would you 
do it?” 

A week later, or perhaps a few days, you 
would return with an outline of the implica- 


- tions of such a cut. After/explaining it, you 


would be greeted with: 

“That is. very good. I am glad to see you 
think that way. The program that’ you 
have recommended is approved.” 

Thus the burden of cutting was shifted to 
the Chief of Staff. If later there were oc- 
casion for a congressional query, and there 
always is, Congress would be assured that the 


‘Chiefs of Staff recommended or concurred in 


the reduction. I am happy to note that 
Secretary McElroy is trying hard to put an 
an to this practice, and if he continues in 
his'present methods he will succeed. 


It would be well to say at this point a 
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word about the decisionmaking processes 
in our National Government that ultimately 
find reflection in weapons systems, adequate 
or not as they may be. For it is the de- 
cisionmaking processes that have been at 
fault. We have not lacked resources. The 
decisions have not only been in error but 
they have also been late. It is imperative 
for the United States to accelerate and im- 
prove the quality of its decisionmaking 
processes, 

National defense is today the biggest in- 
dustry in the United States. Furthermore, 
it is by far the most complicated. Each of 
the services deals with highly technical 
Weapons systems, which only our topflight 
scientists understand in detail, and the 
interplay between the services and the weap- 
ons systems pose problems beyond the man- 
agement capabilities of the average indi- 
vidual American, no matter how skilled he 
is in making and selling automobiles, or 
oatmeal, or shoes, or airplanes. As a con- 
sequence, the Secretary of Defense must rely 
especially heavily on the advice of those 
closest to him. 5 

The time-honored principle of civilian 
contrel of defense matters is sound and 
absolutely fundamental in our democracy. 
It worked particularly well through World 
War II. At the time the Secretaries of the 
separate services had competent military 
Staffs to advise them. The civilian Secre- 
taries made the decisions, defended their 
programs before Congress and assumed full 
responsibility for the exercise of civilian 
control over their departments. 

With the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1947 an additional layer 
of civilian management was placed above 
the services. Furthermore, by the law, mili- 
tary officers were forbidden to hold execu- 
tive positions in the Department of Defense. 
As a result the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense rely heavily on hundreds of civil-service 
employees, who probably have more impact 
on decision making in the Department of 
Defence than any other group of individuals, 
military or civilian. 

Often it develops that two Assistant Secre- 
taries differ as to the missile’s essentiality. 
Or perhaps neither one of them desires to 
act upon it. Then -they can refer it to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Here it enters an arena 
where 2 Chiefs against 1 is the law. How 
two of them line up on an issue depends 
on many intangibles. A proposed missile 
program may remain in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for many months, and some have. By 
the time a final decision is made in the 
Department of Defense, many months, and 
in some cases years, have elapsed. All of 
the pleading and urging of those in uniform, 
who see national survival almost slipping 
through their fingers, can be of little avail 
if the Department of Defense declines to 
act. Its inability to act, in the last analysis, 
stems directly from the fact that hundreds 
of civilians, many of them lacking com- 
petence in their assigned fields, have now 
imposed themselves between the senior civil- 
ian Secretaries of the services, and Congress 
and the Executive. 

Many people believe that each service de- 
velops and follows a party line, requiring its 
members to adhere to that line, and that 
this colors the process of decision-making in 
the Pentagon. As a friend of mine said not 
long ago, “Scratch a member of the Air 
Force and out comes an airman. They all 
have the same point of view and say the 
same things.” This is not so. Within each 
service there are strong differences of opin- 
ion on many of the fundamental issues. 
With few exceptions, men in uniform think 
for themselves and in the higher staffs they 
give you their best objective judgments. 

If I were to place our military spokesmen 
in categories, I would group them as liberals 
and conservatives, for it is quite evident 
that the differences of opinion tend to polar- 
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ize into such schools of thought. If, for 
example, one were to question an individual 
of any service on 1 or 2 of the following 
points, one could without difficulty put him 
in his proper place regarding military policy. 
Generally speaking the points of view are as 
follows: 
LIBERAL 

War, if it does occur, will begin first by 
Russian economic and political penetration. 
This will be accompanied by appropriate dip- 
lomatic maneuvers to place us in a position 
from which it would be difficult to respond 
with force. Thereafter, force would be used 
by the Soviets to the degree necessary to 
achieve their objectives, and these will nor- 
mally be limited. 

Our nuclear resources should be fahri- 
cated into weapons which are in such size as 
to be useful against tactical targets in pre- 
cise military application. 

Our country’s military policy should reflect 
our national diplomatic policy. NATO, 
SEATO, and our other commitments should 
be supported fully by us with forces in being. 

The control of the seas must be main- 
tained and our Navy must be fully supported 
in this effort. If this means bigger and 
more aircraft carriers, then it is up to the 
Navy to judge, and if the Navy believes it 
needs them they should be provided. 

The Nation must have an adequate Re- 
serve force and National Guard and an effec- 
tive industrial mobilization plan. War, if 
and when it comes, may extend over a long 
period of time and we should be prepared in 
every respect for war of long duration. 

CONSERVATIVE 


War, if it does come, will start with an all- 
out and devastating air strike at the source of 
strength of the Western World—the United 
States. With the advantage that surprise 
affords for a ruthless aggressor, the war could 
be won by the Soviets in minutes if we are 
not prepared for it, or if we did not launch 
an anticipatory attack of our own. 

Our nuclear resources should be fabri- 
cated into weapons of the largest yield pos- 
sible. Thus in one blow we can maximize 
the damage inflicted on any potential ag- 
gressor, or aggressors. 

Major investment should be made in our 
atomic retaliatory forces. We cannot afford 
to squander our limited resources in packets 
all over the world. We should provide the 
necessary retaliatory forces and let our allies 
provide conventional forces. 

Aircraft carriers, in . particular super- 
carriers, are a waste of our national resources 
and duplicate the land-based atomic re- 
taliatory forces. Our only real naval need is 
for submarines which can deal with the 
Soviet submarine menace that may threaten 
our commercial shipping and threaten the 
United States with missiles. 

Only the forces in being will be effective 
in future war, which will be over too quickly 
for the participation of large reserves. 
There is little value, therefore, in maintain- 
ing such an establishment and in paying for 
an industrial mobilization program. 

Officers of all services are represented in 
both these schools of thought. However, the 
Army and Navy generally associate with the 
liberal school and the Air Force with the 
conservative school. It is interesting to note 
also that in general the two political parties 
side with opposing groups—the Democrats 
with the liberal group and the Republicans 
with the conservative. 

Such alinements are far more meaningful, 
in my opinion, than those signified by the 
term “interservice rivalry.” It has always 
seemed strange to me that so many experi- 
enced businessmen, new to the Department 
of Defense, are horrified by evidence of rivalry 
between the services. It would be a very poor 
Army or Navy that was not fiercely proud of 
its own service and, with that, just as proud 
of its ability to serve as a team player with 
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its sister services. Most interservice rivalry 
that I have become aware of has been pro- 
ductive of good results in the Nation’s 
interest. 

There is one aspect of interservice compe- 
tition that is unquestionably harmful, how- 
ever, and there is little that the services can 
tio about it. This is industrial competition. 
Industry, through extravagant advertising 
claims and lobbying pressures on Congress 
and civilian members of the Department of 
Defense, can place memibers of the Armed 
Forces in a difficult position. If a service 
will go along with an industry’s claims for 
its products it can often obtain an increased 
budget, sometimes for things not even 
directly associated with the industry-sup- 
ported product. It is difficult for a service 
to resist such pressures, since by going along 
it can rationalize its postion in terms of the 
overall good that can be accomplished with 
more money. The amount of money that 
industry spends on nationwide advertising 
for hardware that is obsolete is sizable and 
the lobbying pressure that industry can 
bring to bear on Congress in terms of em- 
ployment, payrolls, and effect’ upon con- 
stituents is impressive. Finally, when such 
forces come into play in the committee sys- 
tem that presently characterizes the decision- 
making processes of the Department of De- 
fense, they can become very harmful. It is 
at this stage that they assume the appear- 
ance of interservice differences although 
fundamentally the problem is industrial and 
not a service one. 

No organzational arrangement, no matter 
how skillfully conceived, can by itself solve 
our defense problems. It takes people and 
resources to solve them. But the best of 
people, ‘regardless of the resources made 
available to them, can be thwarted and 
frustrated, and finally made ineffective, by 
a poor organization. Some of the most able 
and intelligent Americans in public life have 
in the past 10 years sought to bring order out 
of the decision-making maze of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, only to fail. 

I am convinced that the most serious 
problem lies in the present setup of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Civilian control means 
civilian decision-making. But the Secretary 
of Defense needs the best possible military 
advice on which to base his decisions. How 
is he to get it? 

The answer might appear to be that the 
Secretary can obtain professional military 
advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
the Joint Chiefs do not work like that. As 
long as a Chief of Staff is responsible for the 
leadership and morale of a particular service, 
he cannot be expected to be party to deci- 
sions in the Department of Defense that 
deleteriously affect his own service. 

Recently I heard a distinguished Member 
of the United States Senate describe in a 
few words the evils of the modus operandi 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was speak- 
ing to a senior general: 

“The trouble with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system, General, is that it simply doesn't 
work. If Congress sends the Defense Depart- 
ment $5 billion, the Chiefs may decide to buy 
5 more supercarriers and 5 more B-52 wings.” 

I intervened and said, “Nothing for the 
Army?” 

And ‘the Senator replied, “Yes, that is 
right. Nothing for the Army.” Which tells 
the story tersely and well. Of course the 
Army could combine with the Navy against 
the Air Force or the Air Force with the Army 
against the Navy. 

In effect the Chiefs occupy an impossible 
position. Each is supposed to wear two hats; 
he speaks both as the head of a service 
and as a member of the Defense Depart- 
ment. But the former cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the latter. And, in fact, the 
record will show that interest in the former 
usually prevails, although entirely in a pa- 
triotic sense, since a Chief's background, 
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loyalties and responsibilities are serveq 
when he supports his own corvicn il 
ABOLISH THE JOINT CHIEFS sYgrey 


It is obvious, therefore, that : 
tions must be separated. The Joint ae 
of Staffs organization as such should be abol. 
ished. One solution would be to appoint the 

Chiefs of Staff to a senior mili 
group upon the termination of their tour 
military service. As members of such 
group they would advise the 
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/ Defense and fill a role comparable to What 


was originally intended for the ' 
of Staff. Thus their military ‘beeen 
and valuable counsel could be 
bear on our national defense probj 

out their having to serve a simul mi 

often conflicting obligation of | to 

their own particular branch of service, With 

the separation of the Joint Chiefs from the 

Joint Staff that had been created to germ 

them, the Joint Staff, numbering over 200 

officers of all services, could be made ayaik. 

able to serve the Secretary of Defense, }j 

would then, in effect, become the 

staff of the Department of Defense, serving 

both the Secretary and the Assistant Sec. 

taries of Defense. 

Considerable opposition exists today tos 
military staff for the Secretary of Defense, 
There is frequent reference to the hors 
of a Prussian General Staff. I am not sur 
that those who use that expression kmoy 
what they mean by it. The fact is that in 
the last two World Wars Germany did not | 
have a German general staff in the tre 
sense. In World War I the German Army 
and Navy were completely independent of 
each other and no staff existed to coordinate 
their efforts. In World War II 
inability to achieve a quick victory has been 
attributed to its failure to coordinate it 
army and navy efforts. 

On the other hand, the Staff system de- 
veloped in the United States is far mor 
efficient than anything created by any na- 
tion, to my knowledge, in military history. 
Good Staff organization exists now under 
Admiral Stump in the Pacific and Genera 
Norstad in Europe. There is no comparable 
Staq in the Department of Defense today. 

Reforms will help, but they will not solve 
the Nation’s problem. With each month 
that passes, the missile lag puts the United — 
States in an increasingly dangerous position. 
How long will this last? For at least? 
and more likely for 5 years, depending en- 
tirely upon the effort we are willing to make 
to reduce it. The Soviets have already al 
nounced their intention of increasing thelr | 
present margin of lead over us. We aeit- 
for a hard pull,,and no sugar-coated Tear © 
surances of our superiority will save & 
Only hard work and courage will help. 
Memortres or a Soprer: A Harry, Devort 

BoYHoop, a Ricorous ARMY TRAINING 

“Be kitchin’ with the treacle, Shamus," BY 
mother said. For we were a poor family— 
perhaps not exactly poor, but certainly md 
far from it. And syrup was not too oftel 
on the table: When it was, it was molasses 

My mother, Mary Gavin, was 
Irish, given all too frequently to invoking 
the intercession of the entire Holy 
and ali the saints while she 1 dwt | 
for some not too minor misd "id 

“Holy Mary, mother of God, where 28" 
you been, Shamus?” 

“Oh, out.” 4 

“May the Lord have mercy on our st 
out where?” } 

he sap 

































“Oh, nowhere.” 

“Glory be to God, nowhere 
Wham, and a resounding blow 
on my anatomy. ; 

The Gavins, my adopted parents (08 
mother and father died before he was tw 
Editor), and their relatives were 4 
two small villages on the edge of 
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ville and Connorsville. As 
- eer ire idealistic and emotional, 
and they took their patriotism for granted. 
They had strong views about most things 
ood eapected other people to have too. One— 
of my earliest poe is of being impressed 

need to work. 

ris school, for there I had a chance to 
read books, and I somehow could not get 
enough. A real windfall came when I found 
an entire bookease full of books in the back 
rooms of the First Presbyterian Church. 

I was taken to the church by a friend, 
and as I looked at the bookcase, I hesitated 
fora moment. I had been brought up as a 
strict Catholic and I knew very well that 
God would strike me dead for even going 
into a Protestant church. It took a few 
minutes to decide that my curiosity had to 
be satisfied. The books were very good, and 
ust what I wanted—boys’ books, and they 
had nothing to do with religion. 

After leaving high school, I enlisted in the 

ar Army at the age of 17 and was as- 
signed to Panama, where my first sergeant 
encouraged me to bone up for the West Point 
exams. After several months of hard study, 
I was admitted to West Point as a cadet 
on July 1, 1925. The first semester was & 
nightmare of work. The only way that I 
could keep up with it was to get up at 4:30 
im the morning and study in the basement 
latrines. In December I passed my first se- 
mester' “writs” with a margin of safety. 
That was the turning point. 

The United States Military Academy at 
West Point can make a tremendous im- 
pression upon a young man. Cadets use the 
rooms once occupied by Grant and Lee, 
Pershing, Patton, and MacArthur. The old 
chapel with the British colors taken in the 
Revolution, the statutes, the forts and re- 
doubts of the surrounding hills, all burn 
into the young minds and hearts one thing: 
Patriotism. 

Cadets are taught to be honest and there 
is a resoluteness about their honesty. Once 
a matter is resolved into right or wrong, 
the right must be chosen, and always the 
harder right rather than the easier wrong. 

It is no wonder that I loved the place 
as I did. I left determined to repay her, 
my Spartan mother, for what she had given 
tome. I went forth to seek the challenge, to 
move toward the sound of the guns, to go 
where danger was the greatest, for there was 
ae issues would be resolved and decisions 
made, 





Resolution of American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers To Repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the resolution of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL Execu- 
_ Boakp OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
aa": Workers, AFL-CIO, ar ITs Quar- 

a. AucustT 9 aNp 10, 1958, 


Whereas since September 1947 until Sep- 


‘ember 1957 the American Federation of 


Hosiery w shrunk 
76.5 percent; ana to mabey ty 
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Whereas while there has always been 
failures and closings in the hosiery industry, 
the Federation prior to Taft-Hartley had 
continued to make membership gains and 
protect the economic interest of all workers 
through the continuing organization of 
non-union mills; and 

Whereas this is no longer the case under 
Taft-Hartley; and 

Whereas the union has worked terrifically 
hard to try to organize the unorganized; 
and - 

Whereas its organizational efforts have 
been met by employers protected by Taft- 
Hartley, and its antiunion administration 
with a defense-in-depth against union 
organization; and 

Whereas the employers are protected in 
creating at once a climate of fear among the 
workers, by name calling, pressure and im- 
plied and open threats; and 

Whereas workers are harangued individ- 
ually and in groups with antiunion propa- 
ganda by the employers; and 

Whereas the implication of reprisal 
against those who join the union is made 
clear; and 

Whereas the threat that the plant will 
move away is sounded time and again; and 

Whereas all of this antiunion activity is 
considered legal by the present Eisenhower 
board in its interpretation of the act; and 

Whereas employers are given license to 
discharge known union leaders under the 
guise of discharge for cause; and 

Whereas it is almost impossible to obtain 
reinstatement of a worker fired during an 
organizing or election campaign even when 
his discharge resulted very obviously from 
activity on behalf of the union; and 

Whereas employers may send antiunion 
letters to workers predicting dire conse- 
quences if the union is voted in; and 

Whereas tactics such as these have been 
employed against the union with increasing 
vigor since Taft-Hartley with immunity to 
the employers; and 

Whereas all kinds of delaying tactics are 
employed by the employers who receive only 
a slap on the wrist from the NLRB andsein 
most cases nothing if they promise to not 
violate the act; and 

Whereas simply to meet with the union 
and collectively argue is considered bargain- 
ing in good faith by the present Board; and 

Whereas this has_had a disastrous effect 
upon the wages, working conditions, and 
fringe benefits of the hosiery workers: Now, 
therefore, be it ; 

Resolved by this executive board of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President and Members of Congress 
asking for their assistance in bringing about 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act in its 
entirety; and be it further 

Resolved, That they be asked that Taft- 
Hartley Act be replaced by legislation based 
upon the Wagner Act which would truly pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize and 
which would encourage collective bargaining 
between unions and employers. yogi 





Continental Air Lines Leads the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 
‘Mr. ROGERS of .Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
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proposal by Mr. Robert Six, president of 
the Continental Air Lines, whose base 
operation is at Denver, Colo. Mr. Rob- 
ert Six, a dynamic aviation leader and 
president of the Continental Air Lines, 
has taken the initiative and proposed to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a fare re- 
duction in certain cases. A news- 
paper item from Denver, Colo., ade- 
quately explains the proposal which is 
as follows: 

Denver, CoLo., August 11—Continental 
Air Lines today proposed higher first-class 
fares and an experimental economy fare to 
provide needed additional revenue and to 
stimulate business. 

President Robert F. Six said the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been asked to let the 
new fares go into effect October 1. 

The new, rates, he noted, “are designed to 
bring benefits of air transportation to a 
much broader segment of the public” and to 
Provide Continental with extra revenue. 

The air-line plan, pending CAB approval 
includes: -a 6-percent increase in basic first- 
class and coach fares; an experimental 20- 
percent reduction for DC~7B nonstop coach 
flight each day “without frills” between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles and a 25-percent cut 
in Winter excursion coach fares for family 
groups between Chicago-Kansas City-Den- 
ver-Los Angeles, 





The Needed Sense of Urgency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a fine editorial, The Needed 
Sense of Urgency, appearing in the Bos- 
ton Globe of August 4, 1958: 


THE NEEDED SENSE OF URGENCY 


For the successful testing of the Atlas 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the Air 
Force can take legitimate satisfaction. This 
achievement, following many failures, is a 
real step forward. 

But certain loose talk about the test, 
which deceives neither military staffs nor 
foreign offices abroad, tends to create in the 
American people an illusion of security. 
The Atlas, it is said, was sent up a year 
ahead of schedule. That is to the good, 
but how far behind were American ICBM’s 
12 months ago? 

The Atlas, according to one commenf, 
could now go into production. Possibly, for 
the missile’s booster and sustainer engines 
both functioned for the first time. But the 
test was limited. 

The Atlas did not travel its 5,000 miles. 

“We are now entering a missile lag period 
in which the Soviets will have steadily 
increasing ICBM striking capability, which 
we will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger.” 

This statement comes from Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, commander of the famous 82d 
Airborne Division in World War II. Until 
recently he headed the Army’s research and 
development, but he has resigned from the 
service so that he may speak frankly. Life 
magazine has just published the first install- 
ment of his forthcoming book. 

The truth of what he says should be obvi- 
ous from the greater weight of Soviet sput- 
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niks, which make plain the fact that Russian 
rockets have a far more powerful thrust than 
ours possess. Knowledge of what this coun- 
try faces is beginning to have its effect. That 
the Atlas has successfully undergone even a 
limited test a year ahead of schedule is evi- 
dence that a sense of urgency has penetrated 
the Pentagon. 

This feeling can be most fruitful, in terms 
of results, if it leads to successful improvi- 
sation. Americans have not lost their inge- 
nuity. The Army, which had been limited 
to missiles capable of only 200 miles, pro- 
duced the Jupiter, the first rocket to put an 
American satellite in orbit. 

Improvisation has won many a contest that 
had seemed to be lost. But new ideas, to be 
productive, must be received by authority 
with an open mind. The most valid criticism 
of former Defense Secretary Wilson is that 
he would not listen. General Gavin thinks 
he tended to deal with his Chiefs of Staff 
as if they were recalcitrant union bosses. 

The Defense Department faces a difficult 
task in recapturing the confidence of the 
American people. They have long taxed 
themselves heavily to make the country se- 
cure. Many of them now have much the 
feeling experienced by Frenchmen in 1940, 
when they remembered the billions that 
had gone into the Maginot line. 

Efforts to rebuild past illusions about the 
situation can only make matters worse. The 
only hope lies in a policy of straightforward- 
ness, Give the people double talk, and they 
will remain confused. But if officialdom 
presents the true facts, soberly and without 
sensationalism, Americans will respond with 
a sense of urgency. They have always done 
so, wheneyer the need has arisen. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





Our Federal Investigating Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received a call from Mr. Clyde Mann, 
Akron Beacon Journal writer, asking me 
to confirm a figure of 40,000 full-time 
investigators on the Federal payroll. I 
was amazed to learn that his figure was 
correct. 

In view of the investigations that we 
in the Congress have been conducting, 
I wonder if it is not time that we took 
a look at our whole investigating struc- 
ture. 

Is the Congress abusing its investiga- 
tive powers? Millions of citizens think 
so. Are congressional investigations 
being used for political purposes. The 
temptation is great. 

The article by the internationally 
known writer, David Lawrence, printed 
below, makes some very interesting 
points regarding congressional investi- 
gations: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 8, 1958] 

DirTY HANDS IN THE GOLDFINE CASE—BUGGING 
IssuE SEEN CAUSING ACQUITTAL SHOULD 
CONTEMPT CASE Go TO CouRT 

(By David Lawrence) 

There is an old principle of law that a 
prosecutor must come into court with clean 
hands. There must be no taint on the way 
the indictment was obtained. 
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It looks, therefore, almost like a 100-to-1 
shot that Bernard Goldfine will be acquitted 
of contempt if a recommendation by the 
House Commerce Committee that he be tried 
for refusing to answer certain questions is 
adopted by the full House and later goes to 
court. 

For there was a palpable interference in 
the confidential relations between client and 
lawyer. It came about when the chief staff 
investigator for the House subcommittee lis- 
tened in, through a planted microphone, on 
the conversations in a hotel room where Mr. 
Goldfine was conferring with his attorney. 

The fact that the chief investigator testi- 
fied later that he did not hear anything of 
importance does not alter the legal issue. 
The courts do not weigh merely whether the 
interference was effective. There was an in- 
stance in the District of Columbia in which 
a confidential informant for the prosecution 
in a criminal case became chummy with one 
of the defense lawyers and obtained infor- 
mation for the prosecutor. The United 
States circuit court of appeals reversed con- 
viction on the ground there had been in- 
terference by the prosecution. 

One prominent lawyer here—who is not in 
any way connected with the Goldfine case 
but who has had considerable experience 
with contempt cases—told this correspond- 
ent today that, if he had been Mr. Goldfine’s 
attorney, he would have advised the textile 
manufacturer not to answer a single ques- 
tion after the episode of the hidden micro- 
phone had come to light. He said the legal 
right of the House committee to continue 
its questioning had, from that moment, be- 
come impaired. 

Mr. Goldfine has testified under oath that 
there was absolutely no connection between 
Sherman Adams and any of the financial 
transactions of the different textile com- 
panies on which the House committee solic- 
ited information, and that the question 
related to private matters not relevant to 
the committee’s hearings. 

But the chances are this particular issue 
will never be resolved. For the House of 
Representatives, itself, thus far has not fully 
investigated the procedure of its subcom- 
mittee in failing to make public all the 
testimony concerning the hidden micro- 
phone or to investigate the circumstances 
under which a witness was subjected to vir- 
tual espionage. 

It is true the House committee dismissed 
its chief investigator, but there has been no 
investigation ordered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives’ to ascertain whether any other 
information or data brought before its spe- 
cial subcommittee in the Goldfine case was 
obtained by improper methods. 

Representative THomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, warned the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 4 that the committee 
had failed to do its duty. He asked whether 
the House is to be governed by “the rules 
which prevail in our equity courts to the 
effect that ‘he who asks equity must come 
into equity with clean hands.’” He said: 

“In the process of the subcommittee in- 
vestigation, it was found that the chief in- 
vestigator of the subcommittee violated one 
of the most sacred relationships existing in 
Anglo-American jurisprudence, that is, the 
privilege of confidential consultation be- 
tween attorney and client. It did so by 
bugging one of the rooms where the witness 
Goldfine conferred from time to time with 
his attorneys. Furthermore, the charge has 
been made that a member or members of 
the subcommittee staff were involved in the 
theft of papers from the hotel rooms of wit- 
ness Goldfine during the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation. 

“The subcommittee has not reported to 
the House on these matters nor are these 
matters contained in the report the House 
will receive. The House needs to know some 


basic things: 
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“First, how much authori 
committee give to its sie vei 






do what he did? What other 
tions was he guilty of? ‘The mere firings 
the man after he was caught does not elas 
the matter up. 

“Second, how long did this bugging 
and who received any information 
obtained? 

“Third, what is the answer to the 
tion of implication in the theft of the wi, 


ness’ papers? 
badly damage 
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“These matters unanswered 
the reputation of the Congress.” 

It seems certain as things look now 
if the Goldfine contempt case ever gets into 
court, all members of the subcommittee ang 
the entire staff of investigators wi) be sub. 
penaed and required to testify in detail as 
to their methods of getting testimony ang 
exactly how they obtained every -piece of 
data which they made the basis for their 
questioning of Mr. Goldfine. This who 
procedure doubtless will become pertinent jp 
the court proceeding in the contempt case 
which probably will be unprecedented be. 
cause, in a sense, both the Members of Cy. 
gress and Mr. Goldfine will be on trial, 


Mr. Mann’s disclosure that we ar 
already spending $500 million a year ip 
the investigation field, exclusive of con. - 
gressional investigations certainly ¢. 
serves our thoughtful consideration: 

[From the Akron Beacon Journal] 


SNOOPERS BY THOUSANDS—WASHINGION 
CHECKERS A $500 MILLION GAME 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Don’t try to pull a fast one on Unele San, 
The odds are great that one of his inye. 
tigators will nab you. 

A check of the United States Civil Service 
Commission rolls reveals the Federal Gor- 
ernment has snoopers snooping on snooper. 

There are 40,000 full-time Federal inve- 
tigators probing into every phase of a pa- 
son’s life. In addition, there are that many 
part-time checkers employed by Fedenl 
agencies and about 90,000 farmers work part 
time policing acreage planting. 

Uncle Sam’s detective bill runs more tha 
$500 million a year. Investigators for a- 
ecutive agencies check everything from im- 
ports on rhinoceros feet from Africa to the” 
surveillance of Communists. 

And congressional investigators include 
foot-and-mouth disease, paper wastage, pul 
chase of “natural pastel’ mink coats ad 
glamour schools conducted by the Gover 
ment for its girl workers. 

Congress is going investigation happy mare 
and more each session. The Senate 
itures for official investigations has i 
creased tremendously the last 20 years, Ti” 
Senate probably will spend close to §2 mi: 
lion on investigations this fiscal year. & 
1940, it used up only $170,000 of the ar 
payers’ money to probe. 

The House’s bill for probing will run ea 
more. During the two sessions of the ss 
Congress the House spent $1,192,896 for it 
vestigations and studies. 

“Sometimes persons come into your 
asking the darnest questions about os 
ziest things,” says Representative ATs 
believe we have investigators 
ourselves but we don’t know who they # 
or when they are snooping. a / 

On several occasions Congressmen lt 
been known to work secretly with Govem 
ment investigators to check om PN”. 
enemies. 

The Treasury Department has the most 
vestigators—15,836—on its payroll, foH0m"” 
by the Department of Cr , 
tion—10,024. 

There are 8,508 investigators ¢ 
for the Justice Department and 
checkers for the Department of 

A total of 5,846 persons in 
tax collection and 8,836 “handy 
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1958 
available for just “general investigating” 
when needed. is 

Fresh fruit and vegetables require y 
930 inspectors, dairy and poultry, 582, and 


nly 1. 
oe ensil Business Administration has 2 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 4; 


tigators; the 
ae Printing Office, 3; and the Tennes- 


ey Authority, 1. 
Mae einteal Intelligence Agency (CIA) is 
a “hush-hush” organization which does 
much of its sleuthing outside the country. 
The number of CIA agents is secret. * 

There is an “Information Agency which 
has 12 investigators who dig for information 
for Congressmen and investigators who be- 
come mired in Washington confusion. 

There are 48 “general investigators” whose 
job is to administer, supervise and perform 
investigative work not specified or. included 
in other groups in general schedule. 

Here is a list of the departments and the 
number of investigators listed on the United 
States Civil Service Commission: 

Government Security, 10; General Ac- 
counting, 194; Printing Office, 3; State De- 
partment, 249; Treasury, 15,836; Army, 1,577; 
Navy, 327; Air Force, 1,322; Justice, 8,508; 
Post Office, 981; Interior, 471; Agriculture, 
5,932; Commerce, 367; Labor, 894; Health, 
Education and Welfare, 665. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 84; Canal 
Zone Government, 51; Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 4; Civil Service Commission, 1,100; 
Federal Trade Commission, 13; General 
Service Administration, 48; Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 36; Information 
Agency, 12; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 283. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, 5; National Labor Relations Board, 214; 
Panama Canal Co., 32; Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, 107; Small Business Ad- 


'‘ ministration, 2; Tennessee Valley Authority, 


1; Veterans’ Administration, 109. 

General investigating, 3,836; criminal in- 
vestigating, 10,024; game-law enforcement, 
159; wage-and-hour law enforcement, -881; 
safety inspection, 665; airworthiness inspec- 
tion, 343; coal-mine inspection, 228; cotton 
classing, 130; dairy and poultry inspection 
and grading, 532. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable inspection, 230; 
grain inspection supervising, 324; meat 
grading, 452; processed fruit and vegetable 
inspection, 382; tobacco inspecting and grad- 
ing, 423; wool classing, 1; tax collection, 
5,846; alcohol-tax inspection, 533. 

Storekeeper: Gauger, 866; public health 
inspection, 103; food and drug inspection, 
290; imported food and drug examining, 15; 
food inspection, 2,722; public health quaran- 
tine inspection, 286; transportation utilities 
inspection, 8; customs inspection, 2,647; cus- 
toms patrol, 637. . 

Customs examining and appraising, 665; 
customs marine officer, 117; customs entry 
= oe 734; customs warehouse offi- 

’ * immigration patrol inspection, 
1,389; weights and measures inspection, 1: 
admeasurement, 55; and miscellaneous, 3,717, 





A Bone To Pick With Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 





1958, I delivered remarks arding 

— to be unwasranted ¢ action by the 

. te Appropriation Committee in the 
PPropriation of funds for the Office of 


Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
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Area Development in the Department of 
Commerce, At that time I stated the 
committee reduced the budget request 
49.9 percent but at the same time, every 
other office in the Department either re- 
ceived more funds or the same amount as 
received in the 1958 appropriation. 

Recently, a delegation representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Clay 
Center, Kans., held a conference with 
Office of Area Development officials. 
Clay Center was interested in informa- 
tion and advice for improving their ef- 
forts to promote industrial and com- 
munity development. A member of this 
delegation was Harry Valentine, editor of 
the Clay Center Dispatch. Mr. Valentine 
speaks out in his newspaper on the mat- 
ter of funds for this important agency. 
His comments certainly are worth of 
attention since he has personal and first- 
hand knowledge regarding the activities 
of the Office of Area Development. 

I recommend that every Member of 
Congress read Mr. Valentine’s construc- 
tive observations. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958, issue of the Clay 
Center Dispatch follows: 

A Bone To Pick WITH CONGRESS 


The thousands and thousands of cities over 
the Nation interested in industrial develop- 
ment, and that includes Clay Center, will 
certainly take issue with Congress, especially 
the Senate, for making a drastic cut in the 
budget of the Office of Area Development in 
the Department of Commerce. 

It is this Government agency which col- 
lects and channels information on such de- 
velopment to the interested cities. 

Industrial development is of such vital 
importance to so many cities that they will 
do most anything to assist themselves. Our 
Federal Government—and the Office of Area 
Development—is the only agency in a posi- 
tion to collect valuable data from over the 
Nation and make it available to the various 
cities. 

For some reason, the Senate cut the budget 
of this department nearly 50 percent. That 
might not be so bad except that every other 
division in the Department of Commerce got 
an increase, or at least no cut. 

It would have been much more reasonable, 
if the Senate is interested in the growth 
of the cities, to have increased the budget 
for the development office. In doing so, the 
office could have increased its assistance and 
thus helped even more the cities represented 
by the various Senators. 

It is our belief that too few cities of the 
Nation know of the Office of Area Develop- 
ment, but any local chamber of commerce 
office who does know of it would certainly 
endorse its work and ask that it be increased. 
If the office could be continued on its past 
basis, it wouldn’t surprise us if Clay Center 
men make.an effort to visit the office in Wash- 
ington at least once a year to keep abreast 
of industrial development work. That is, if 
Congress will back up and take a more 


‘realistic view at the office. 





Captive Nations Days 





"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I submitted for consideration by 
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the Committee on the Judiciary a con- 
current resolution calling for observance 
of Captive Nations Days. This resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 347, 
has evoked considerable popular inter- 
est. I feel confident that as the signif- 
icance of this resolution becomes more 
generally understood and appreciated, 
the measure will receive the considered 
attention it deserves. 

An illustration of its significance has 
recently been brought to my attention 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is a pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University and 
also national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. The 
idea of a summit meeting will continue 
to be discussed in the months ahead, and 
the cause of the eventual liberation and 
independence of the captive nations will 
be closely tied up with it. This close 
connection is exemplified by a letter re- 
cently sent by Dr. Dobriansky, in behalf 
of his committee, to President Eisen- 
hower. The letter even indicates that a 
full and intelligent discussion of the 
Middle East situation is not possible 
without consideration being given to 
Russia’s colonial exploitation of the re- 
sources of the captive nations, both 
within and outside the Soviet Union, to 
further its indirect aggressions in the 
Middle East. 

House Concurrent Resolution 347 is 
based on this fundamental fact of Rus- 
sian colonial imperialism which ma- 
terially permits Moscow to engage in 
indirect aggressions beyond its present 
empire. The resolution aims to solidify 
our stand on the primacy of the captive 
nations in any dealings with Moscow. 
The contents of Dr. Dobriansky’s letter 
to the President will illustrate the basic 
importance of this. As an illustration 
of the significance of House Concurrent 
Resolution 347, I include this letter for 
printing in the REcorp: 

Juty 29, 1958. 
His Excellency THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The most fecent de- 
velopments which have led to the blunt 
prospect of the Russian political criminal, 
Mr. Nikita S. Khrushchev, to appear on 
American soil for a summit meeting, fill the 
hearts and minds of countless Americans 
with sadness and apprehension. Those who 
are closely familiar with the criminal record 
of Mr. Khrushchev and the machinations of 
the imperialist Russian Communist regime 
cannot but view this forced development as 
& major and perhaps transient victory for 
traditionally deceitful Russian diplomacy 
and propaganda, 

However, despite this grounded view, this 
committee feels that such a meeting, should 
it come to pass, can_be fruitfully converted 
into an opportunity of gainful advantage to 
our Nation if with singular determination 
and courage our Government accomplishes 
those things which objective reality and 
firm leadership necessitate. It is regrettable 
that for the second time in 3 years our actions 
toward the Russian Moscow regime have been 
allowed to be conditioned by the domestic 
considerations of one of our allies. It is even 
more unfortunate that a situation has arisen 
to formalize in this manner imperialist Rus- 
sian interest in the Middle East. Yet it is 
comforting to us, as we are sure to most 
Americans, that proverbial Russian bluff and 
bluster will not goad your administration 
into a hastily contrived summit circus. 
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In the more rational phase of exploratory 
preparation for a summit meeting this past 
spring, this committee, along with others, 
contributed to a memorandum entitled “The 
Prospect of Another Summit Conference.” 
In behalf of its signatories, four distinguished 
Members of Congress submitted the memo- 
randum to our Secretary of State, who ap- 
provingly, discussed its contents with them 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, July 16, p. A6375~- 
6376). We earnestly urge that the recom- 
mendations set forth in this memorandum 
be applied at any forthcoming summit meet- 
ing which definitely should not be restricted 
to the Middle East situation. This situation 
is largely the effect of more fundamental 
causes of world tension found particularly 
in Russian imperialist and colonial domina- 
tion of the captive countries in eastern 
Europe and central Asia. Your allusion to 
this th your recent letter to Mr. Khrushchev 
is most laudable. 

In true conformity with historical fact we 
should not hesitate in present circumstances 
to confront the Russian imperialist regime 
with an agenda point covering its long list 
of conquests dating back to 1920 rather than 
just to 1940. For surely its earlier colonial 
conquests in the Caucasus, Ukraine, Turkes- 
tan, White Ruthenia laid the basis for the 
expansion of its empire in the Baltic area 
and to the Danube. Obivously this extended 
Russian Empire is now the basis, in captive 
resources, of Moscow’s subversive infiltration 
of the Middle East. A complete cause and 
effect discussion requires that these facts be 
aired openly. Its impact upon the nation- 
ally conscious and newly independent coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa would be tremen- 
dously favorable to us. 

At the time of the NATO meeting last 
December we submitted another memoran- 
dum to you, dealing with our defenses about 
the Russian Communist empire (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, April 2, p. A3181-3182). In 
it we strongly recommended that “Because 
of unprecedented Russian Communist pene- 
trations in the Middle East, the United 
States should formally join the Middle East 
Treaty Organization.’’ In the light of re- 
cent events we underscore again this view 
and urge a real concatenation of NATO with 
METO, SETO, and our alliances in the Far 
East. The many problems peculiar to the 
Middle East and Asia, well antedating the 
prime global problem facing us, should not 
be allowed to becloud our primary interest 
in these regions, namely to defend inde- 
pendent nations against further Russian ag- 
gressions and conquests. Russian threats 
and blackmail, long typical of Russian diplo- 
macy, should scarcely deter us in achieving 
these ends. 

With every measure of support for your 
courageous undertakings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DoBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, 





The United States Navy Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting ar- 
ticle on the United States Navy Band, 
the world’s finest, whose leader is 
Comdr. Charles SBrendler; assistant 
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leader, Lt. Harold Fultz; and third leader 
is W. O. Anthony Mitchell: 
THE UNITED STATES Navy BAND 


On Inauguration Day, March 4, 1925, 
President Coolidge signed a special-act of 
Congress, which designated the Washington 
Navy Yard Band as the permanent official 
band of the United States Navy; on that 
day its name was changed to the United 
States Navy Band. Thus honored, the band 
abandoned its bell-bottom trousers and 
adopted the smart-looking regulation uni- 
form of the Navy chief petty officer. 

In the years that followed—under Presi- 
dents Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower—the United States Navy 
Band has played before appreciative audi- 
ences in all 48 States, as well as in Canada, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Panama, Jamaica, 
Haiti, and the Virgin Islands. 

Today the United States Navy Band is 
composed of 134 individual artists, many of 
whom could take his place with the greatest 
of the world’s symphony orchestras. The 
duties assigned to the band require unlim- 
ited versatility, its renditions of composi- 
tions from the pens of world-renowned com- 
posers have been acclaimed by critics and 
music lovers everywhere. 

The Navy Band contains within itself a 
complete symphony orchestra which pre- 
sents the work of the great masters as skill- 
fully as any group in the country. On the 
other hand, its “Swingphonette” adds spar- 
Kling personality to light operas, and the 
latest Broadway show tunes. Countless 
weary, lonesome servicemen find relaxation 
in dancing or listening to the Navy Band’s 
melodious dance orchestra and combos in 
USO centers and hospitals throughout the 
District of Columbia area. Those who desire 
more restful harmony can hear one of the 
band’s soloists, trios, quartets, quintets, or 
the entire string ensemble in Washington’s 
National Gallery of Art, the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, or the Pan American Union. 

The Navy Band’s summer concert series 
is an institution to concert-goers of Wash- 
ington and visitors alike. These concerts, 
beneath the imposing dome of the Capitol, 
and at the Potomac Watergate with the 
magestic Lincoln Memorial in the back- 
ground, continuously draw capacity audi- 
ences of music lovers who relax on the lawns 
or find space on the crowded marble steps 
to hear this famous organization. The win- 
ter concert series at the Departmental Au- 
ditorium is considered one of the highlights 
of Washington’s concert season’ The finest 
music is presented at these concerts with 
no admission charge to the general public. 

The Navy Band traditionally appears at 
funeral services for Navy men in Arlington 
National Cemetery; but by and large its 
duties are of a more festive nature: It is 
an indispensable part of Washington's col- 
orful parades, inaugurations, ceremonies of 
state, and often it is the center of attraction 
at the White House. 

As you listen to the Navy Band’s glorious 
blending of woodwinds and brass, its mastery 
of strings and percussion instruments, and 
swell with pride as you watch its colorful 
parade formations, you will realize that this 
is the proud representative of your Navy, 
speaking to you and to all the people in the 
universal language of music. Although its 
fame extends the worid over, the Navy Band 
finds its greatest pleasure in playing for 
Americans in their cities and towns, large 
and small, throughout the country. This is 
your United States Navy Band, the world’s 
finest. 

COMDR. CHARLES BRENDLER 

The story of Commander Brendler’s rise 
to the coveted position as leader of the 
United States Navy Band is synonymous 
with the history of the band itself. The 
two “grew up together”. A member of the 





August 1 
Navy Band since) its inception 
soloist), he became the onsistamel mee 
1937, and was advanced to leader in 1943 
In tribute to his excellent leadership 
outstanding ability, he became the first om 
musician to attain the rank of Bary 
He holds a doctor of music degree ; 
the one and only honorary member of ti 
exclusive White House Correspo 7 
For his notable contributions to hig art he 
was honored with the election to the presi. 
dency of the famous American Bandas. 
ters’ Association (1954-55). 
As leader of the world’s finest military 
Classical 
























































































band, he conducts the greatest of 
composition; but, because he is first and 
foremost a true musician, he endeavors to 
bring to the public the best in band litera. 
ture. As a result, the Navy Band Tepertoire 
numbers more than 20,000, ranging in 
variety from the classics to the Popular 
melodies of today, all of which he conducts 
without use of a written score. He is & com- 
plete master of his art. 

In addition to the foregoing, Commander 
Brendler is listed in Who’s Who in 
He holds a life membership in the Modem 
Music Society and the Kappa Kappa Pai, as 
well as membership in Phi Beta Mu. Hep. 
cently was awarded the National Guard of | 
Honor Gold Medal by the American Legion 
for his accomplishments in the field of 
music, 

LT. HAROLD FULTZ 


Since his entrance into the Navy in 19%, 
Lieutenant Fultz has distinguished himself 
in every imaginable musical capacity, con- 
tributing as a soloist, conductor, composer, 
and administrator. 

He has attended West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, George Washington University, 
taught at Jackson College of Music, and 
graduated at the top of his class at the 
then newly formed Navy School of Music 
(1935). - 

Extended trips with two Presidents evoked 
Presidential commendation. He is also the 
recipient of a Medal of Commendation. 

In the spring of 1956, he returned to the 
United States Naval School of Music as wat 
rant officer in charge of band training, where 
he organized the Navy Sea Chanters, f 
today constitute an integral part of the 
Navy Band. Lieutenant Fultz was instr- 
mental in establishing the All Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic, serving as it 
chairman for the first 2 years. He && 
participating member of ASCAP and a newly 
elected member of the American Bandma- — 
ters’ Association. : 

For his many faithful and dedicated 
of service to the Navy and its musie pie 
gram, he was honored with the 
to assistant leader of the United Sts 
Navy Band with the rank of lieutenant on — 
July 2, 1956, 

W. 0. ANTHONY MITCHELL 


A brilliant clarinet virtuoso who has bee 
hailed by critics and audiences site © 
through every State of the Union, Warratl 
Officer Mitchell is one of those rare talented 
individuals who is equally facile - 
jazz or the classical idiom. Performing } 
the dual capacity of solo cla with 
the United States Navy Band and at 
of the Navy Dante Band, he became ome 
the original pioneers in television broad 
casting, appearing as conductor and 
director of a weekly TV series that 
some of the leading artists of the Oat | 

Warrant Officer Mitchell grade 
honors from the United States Naval “ 
of Music, and was awarded 4 rg 
music degree from the Catholic Unis 
of America. oe 

In recognition of his ability and many 
years of distinguished service, he Wi’ 
pointed third leader of the United § 
Navy Band with the rank of warrant o 
on July 15, 1956. ¢ Cae 
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Let the States Act as Agents for Collect- 


ing the Federal Tax on Gasoline 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
these are the days when all Members of 
Congress should be seeking ways and 
means to reduce the growing costs of 
Government. In my research into the 
problems of small business, I have had 
occasion to work with the independent 
oil jobbers and have become aware of 
some of the inequities this group of small 
businessmen faces with respect to the 
payment of taxes. The research has 
also led me to discover some ways in 
which we could reduce the costs of Gov- 
ernment by elimination of some duplica- 
tions in the collection process. 

“All States collect State gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oil taxes. A Federal 
tax on these items is also collected in 
every State. It would be no extra bur- 
den for the States to act as agents for 
the Federal Government and collect the 
Federal taxes at the same time the State 
taxes are collected. 

My research indicates to me that the 
collection activity in this Department of 
the Internal Revenue Service costs over 
$141 million per year. Gasoline and 
lubricating oil taxes constitute one- 
sixth of the total revenue from all ex- 
cise taxes. By permitting the States to 
perform these collection duties, it is 
reasonable to assume that we might re- 
duce the cost of the collection activity 
by one-sixth. That will enable us to 
save some $20 million per year. 

The same is true of gasoline tax re- 
funds to farmers and nonhighway users. 
There is a State refund and a Federal 
refund. These could be processed and 
paid at the same time by the States and 
considerable administrative costs would 
be saved. 

I have introduced legislation—H. R. 
13669—which would authorize the States 
to act as agents for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the collection of gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oi] taxes. I have 
also introduced legislation—H. R. 3005— 
which would permit the States to make 
Federal gasoline-tax refunds. This leg- 
islation is still pending in committee. 
So that all Members will know why I 
feel that it is feasible to make these 
changes and save administrative costs, I 
Would like to outline why the collection 
of these Federal taxes at the State level 
gro be advantageous: 

t. The gasoline tax collectin 
agencies of the various States do a highly 
Proficient job of policing gasoline sales 
Porat ae maximum collection of taxes 
hit-or €. This is in contrast to the 
the “miss job of policing performed by 
sult that th Department with the re- 

e Treasury quite probably 

cee collect all taxes on gasoline 
tly due. Fla gasoline-tax collec- 

and Federal—were 

Made at the State level, the benefit of 
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State policing would inure to the Treas- 
ury and possibly produce more revenues 
and minimize the opportunity for eva- 
sion of Federal taxes on this and othe: 
petroleum products. , 

Second. Instead of the Treasury De- 
partment being compelled to administer 
tax reports from thousands of petroleum 
product taxpayers they would, under this 
bill, be required to police only 49 re- 
ports—such being the reports from each 
of the 49 States. This would relieve the 
Treasury of considerable administrative 
burden, and even though some allowance 
might be made to the States for the han- 
dling of such taxes, in all probability the 
States could perform this duty at con- 
siderably less expense than that incurred 
by the Treasury since the States would 
simply be duplicating functions which 
they already perform. 

~ Third. From the standpoint of most 
taxpayers this would relieve them of ad- 
ministrative burden since they could file 
the same for State purposes as would be 
used for Federal purposes, the only vari- 
ation being the amount of tax per gal- 
lon. In the case of bonds required of 
taxpayers, a single bond could be used 
with the amount increased to include ob- 
ligations to the Federal Government. 
This would be much simpler for the tax- 
payer; would relieve the Treasury of the 
administrative burden of policing such 
bonds, and would also work to the ad- 
vantage of the taxpayer since better pre- 
miums could be obtained on the single 
bond than in the case of filing 2 bonds— 
1 for Federal and 1 for State. 

Fourth. While State and Federal laws 
with reference to liens, extension of time 
for payment, provisions relating to levy 
on property for collection of unpaid 
taxes, and other regulatory provisions 
might differ, these could be adjusted to 
more uniform standards and in such a 
manner as to provide a cheaper means 
of tax collection on petroleum products 
with less administrative burden for the 
Treasury Department as well as the tax- 
payer involved. In those instances 
where laws and regulations could not be 
reconciled, then the State could refer 
such matters to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for further handling—a matter 
which they now already handle—or to 
the district attorney in the appropriate 
area. It is believed that most differences 
could be reconciled by conferences be- 
tween Representatives of the Treasury 
Department and the North American 
Gasoline Tax Conference, the latter be- 
ing a group of State officials engaged 
in the handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions of the various States of the Union. 
This latter group has done some very 
significant work in producing more uni- 
form laws, better policing of gasoline 
tax collections, and better administra- 
tion for handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions. 

Fifth. Since the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s pet objection to most changes in 
excise tax laws is that “it will create 
undue adshinistrative burdens” it would 
appear that they would welcome the op- 
portunity to work out a means whereby 
they would be relieved of some of the 
administrative burden incident to petro- 
leum product tax collections that they 
now are faced with. 
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Sixth. Most of the States are fairly 
uniform with reference to tax refunds to 
farmers for gasoline used for farming 
purposes. If the States could handle the 
Federal gasoline tax refunds. to farmers 
this would relieve the Treasury Depart- 
ment of one of the worst administrative 
burdens imposed on it in the past sev- 
eral years. Certainly the Treasury 
should welcome an opportunity to be 
relieved of this burden as well as the 
expense incident thereto. 





Federal Scholarship Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I feel sure 
my colleagues will be interested in a 
letter I received today from Fred E. 
Owen, president of the Paxton & Vierling 
Steel, Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Owen explains how many of these 
bright young people are taken care of 
without the Federal Government taking 
tax money away from the parents and 
the loaning it back to the children. 
Sometime Congress is going to realize 
that if it would stop some of this fool- 
ish spending and provide some tax re- 
lief so that the parents could keep some 
of their own money, they could send 
their children to college, and that would 
include all of them, not just the bright 
young people. 

Mr. Owen’s letter is as follows: 

PaxTON & VIERLING STEEL Co., 
Omaha, Nebdr., August 8, 1958. 
Representative E. Y. Berry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BERRY: We strongly 
urge your opposition to the Federal college 
scholarship and school-aid program that is 
now before congressional committees. 

Our company sponsors four $2,000 scholar- 
ships in engineering each year (2 at Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, and 2 at the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, Nebr.). 
This scholarship program was started in 
1954 and we are pleased to state that we 
have many fine boys now enjoying college 
educations as a result of our program. How- 
ever, we do want to point out to you that 
we still have five scholarships that we have 
been unable to fill since the inception of 
the program. We know of many companies 
that have discontinued their scholarship 
programs because like us, they have been 
unable to secure needy applicants with uni- 
versity entrance qualifications. 

We have just finished interviewing 9 boys 
for our University of Nebraska scholarships 
and each of these applicants had already 
been awarded scholarships at the university 
of from $80 to $100 per year under different 
scholarships that were available. We were 
able to.award only 1 scholarship this year 
instead of the 2 as we would have liked, as 
we were unable to find qualified applicants 
with any real need for financial assistance. 

This condition of lack of qualified appli- 
cants will continue until the high schools 
provide proper training courses to meet en- 
trance requirements to the universities. If 
the Government goes into scholarship and 
school programs you can rest assured that 
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companies such as ours will promptly dis- 
continue any such aid as we are providing 
in the form of scholarships. If we are legis- 
lated into a socialistic school program you 
can be certain that industry will withdraw 
its support from the wonderful scholarship 
programs that they are now sponsoring. 


Very truly yours, 
FRED E. OWEN. 





Utilization Research Has Benefited 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Agriculture Committee held hearings on 
utilization research. Although the com- 
mittee will not get out a bill this year, I 
am hopeful that they will report out a 
bill next year along: the lines of H. R. 
6800, which I introduced and which I 
believe represents the latest and best 
thinking on the type of legislation that is 
needed. It has become widely recog- 
nized that our past artificial high price 
support legislation has dried up markets 
for farm crops causing radical disloca- 
tion of the supply and demand relation- 
ship. It is my deep and sincere belief 
that utilization research to find and 
commercialize new crops and new indus- 
trial uses for crops will create many new 
markets and provide part of a perma- 
nent cure for this serious maladjust- 
ment. 

UTILIZATION RESEARCH Has BENEFITED 
AGRICULTURE 


The record of achievement of utilization 
research in the Department is long and im- 
pressive. This can be illustrated most dra- 
matically by the accomplishments of utiliza- 
tion research for several of our major com- 
modities. 

Utilization research is responsible for the 
markets that cotton now enjoys. Faced with 
formidable competition from synthetic 
fibers, the cotton industry moved to machine 
harvesting and drying at the gin. These 
processes, designed to reduce cost and thus 
help cotton compete with synthetics, intro- 
duced foreign materials and brought about 
changes in the cotton fiber, thus placing 
markets for these products in further jeop- 
ardy. Utilization research solved the problem 
of efficient, low-cost cleaning of machine- 
harvested cotton and of avoiding quality 
damage at the gin. More recently, utiliza- 
tion research has developed the wash-and- 
wear cotton fabrics now on the market. 
These are so much superior to synthetics or 
blends that consumers are turning more and 
more to all cotton in the wash-and-wear 
field. These developments have literally 
saved the cotton industry. 

Utilization research has made possible the 
development of the soybean as a food and in- 
dustrial crop in the United States. Exten- 
sive soybean farming and utilization re- 
search began at about the same time. Utili- 
zation research solved the problems that 
permitted soybean oil to become the pri- 
mary food oil, and soybean meal the 
primary protein feedstuff in the United 
States. It developed industrial chemicals 
from soybean oil that now form the basis 
of paints and other formulations that are 
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providing outlets for millions of bushels of 
soybeans annually. The soybean industry 
has grown rapidly but only as rapidly as re- 
search has permitted it. There is no better 
example of the value of research in agri- 
culture today. 

Inedible animal fats—tallows and greases— 
formerly used by the millions of pounds to 
produce soap, were thrown out of this market 
almost overnight by public acceptance of 
synthetic detergents. Utilization research 
has provided alternative markets for these 
fats that have converted this situation from 
one of crisis to the livestock industry to one 
where animal fats now enjoy substantial ac- 
ceptance on the domestic market. Utiliza- 
tion research has already provided markets 
for 380 million pounds of animal fats annu- 
ally in plastics and in animal feed. Current 
research is adding regularly to the annual 
demand for animal fats as industrial raw 
materials. 

Utilization research, in cooperation with 
the Florida Citrus Commission, developed 
frozen, concentrated orange juice, a product 
that may well have been the salvation of the 
Florida citrus industry. As a result of this 
research, larger crops can now be_ processed 
and marketed efficiently to provide the con- 
sumer with a stable, high-quality product in 
allseasons. Frozen concentrated orange juice 
has absorbed over 350 million boxes of fruit 
worth over a billion dollars to growers. 

Cottonseed meal, for decades used almost 
entirely as a cattle feed, is now being used 
extensively in mixed feeds for poultry and 
swine. Utilization research, spearheading a 
vast cooperative program with Federal, State, 
and commercial groups, discovered the causes 
of toxicity of cottonseed meal for poultry and 
swine and prescribed means for overcoming 
them. This achievement removed the handi- 
eap that prevented cottonseed meal from 
sharing fully in the tremendous mixed feed 
market. As a result, more than 1144 million 
tons of cottonseed meal, having a value of 
$50 million, were used in broiler and swine 
rations up to January 1958, and the rate of 
use now exceeds one-fourth million tons 
annually. 

Dehydrated foods were essential in feeding 
our Armed Forces overseas during wartime. 
Utilization research solved many of the prob- 
lems associated with production of nutri- 
tious, palatable, stable, dried foods for the 
Quartermaster Corps. Noteworthy in this 
respect was solution of the problem of stor- 
age stability of dried egg. The research was 
not only successful in solving the problem 
for the military but it has placed dried egg 
on the pantry shelf in the form of stable, 
egg-containing prepared cake and pastry 
mixes. More than 25 million pounds of dried 
egg are used annually for this purpose and 
their use is expanding rapidly. 

fany other significant accomplishments of 
utilization research can be mentioned. 

The 50 million pound annual market for 
animal fats as emulsifiers for;the production 
of synthetic rubber was saved. 

Wartime research on cereals made impor- 
tant contributions to the alcohol-from-wheat 
program which utilized 258 million bushels, 
and to wheat wet milling which produced 
starch and syrup from 3 million bushels. 

Our penicilin process, growing steadily in 
application from the beginning, has required 
steep liquor from 15 million bushels of corn, 
and the dextran process has required 3 mil- 
lion pounds of sugar. 

Soft grit blasting has utilized 5 million 
tons of corn cobs. Pulp and paper have con- 
sumed 7 million tons of straw. 

The value of dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables to which we made substantial con- 
tributions, rose to $140 million per year dur- 
ing the war. While it subsided immediately 
afterward, there is a flourishing industry 
today whose product is worth $8 million an- 
nually and is increasing steadily. A substan- 
tial part of this production is exported. 
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Our new belt-trough dryer should save the — 
fruit and vegetable dehydration industry 
$500,000 annually. 

The dehydrated mashed potato industry, 
to which our research has ‘ 
greatly, paid $4 million to growers in i997 
and will grow steadily. Our new 
flakes will increase this outlet su . 

Research on frozen poultry has made jt 
possible to realize the important 
of high-temperature scalding and has 
brought under control the post mortem de. _ 
velopment of toughness. Annual worth to 
the industry is estimated at $8 million, 

As a result of Department research, 85,999 
tons of feathers per year are processed into 
meal selling at $90 per ton for feed, 

These are but a few examples, teken from 
the list of 150 developments, illustrating the 
effect of Department research on the utiliza. 
tion of farm commodities. And these 159, 
representing as they do developments that 
are now in commercial use, do not include 
many ‘that may soon become commercial 
realities, nor do they reflect fully the vast 
intangible benefits that utilization research 
findings have brought to those who produce, 
process, and consume our Nation's 
Each is making a significant contribution to 
improved agriculture. Each year sees major 
additions to the list. 

We are confident that an expanded pr. 
gram will accelerate the development of 
additional new and expanded uses, and thus 
more rapidly achieve the objective of full, 
profitable utjlization of our agricultural 
output. 





United States and Ghana Exchange Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Honorable Kwame 
Prime Minister of Ghana, concluded an 
official 10-day visit to the United States. 
During his all-too-short stay in this 
country the prime minister f 
expressed appreciation for the cordiality 
of his reception and the frankness of his 
talks with the President, the Secretary 
of State and other ranking Go 
officials. These conversations were 
aimed at strengthening the close ties of 
friendship between our two 
through an exchange of views on stb 
jects of mutual interest and concerl. 


Believing the White House statement 
on the outcome of these talks will be of 
interest, I ask unanimous co 4 
it be inserted at this point in the Recom 
together with the welcoming 
made upon the arrival of Dr. 
in this country. 
JoInt STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
Prime MINISTER OF GHANA 

The visit to Washington of the Prim — 
Minister of Ghana has afforded the - 
tunity for a full and friendly exchange 
views between the Prime Minister and 
President, the Secretary of State and 
high Government officials. These conversa 
tions have had as their objective the SEE. 
strengthening of the close ties of 
and mutual respect which have : 
the relationship between the two ast. 





















since Ghana attained its inde 
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e Minister explained the impor- 
or oom his government attaches to the 
Volta River project and also to the develop- 
ment plan which is being drawn up for the 
further economic and social development of 
Ghana. He hoped the Government of the 
United States would find it possible to assist 


the Government of Ghana with respect to 


poth programs. 
In cubsequent conversations, representa~- 


the two governments explored the 

aos ‘abd scope of assistance which the 
United States Government might be able to 
extend to the Government of Ghana. With 
to the Volta River project, the United 

States expressed its appreciation of-the con- 
tribution this project could make to the 
economic development of Ghana. It agreed 
to continue to explore with private American 
interests the aluminum manufacturing 
phase of the project and to consider how it 
might assist with loans if the required pri- 
yate financing were assured. The United 


“Btates also expressed willingness to examine 


any proposals which the Government of 
Ghana might advance for the use of power 
from the Volta River for purposes other. than 
the manufacture of aluminum. The two 
governments agreed that it would be desir- 
able to bring up to date the engineering re- 
ports which were prepared in 1955 and to 
share the cost of this undertaking. 

With respect to the new development plan 
now in the course of preparation, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States indicated wil- 
lingness to examine the plan with the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana and to consider particular 
fields in which it might be able to cooperate 
through development loans. The United 
States Government further agreed to con- 
tinue and expand its technical cooperation 
with the Government of Ghana through 
programs designed to aid in the gradual di- 
versification and strengthening of the econ- 
omy of that country. 

The conversations included an exchange 
of views concerning the situation in the 
Middle East.. The two governments were in 
agreement that the solution for the urgent 
problems of that area should be found with- 
in the framework of the United Nations in 
a manner which will preserve the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of all mem- 
ber nations, whether large or smalk. With 
Tespect to the particular situation in Leb- 
anon, the United States emphasized its de- 
sire to withdraw its forces just as soon as 
the United Nations can act effectively to 
assure the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of that State. 
noted that this position coincided with the 
views of his Government. 

The representatives of the two Govern- 
ments emphasized their determination to 
work for the strengthening of the United 
Nations in the interests of establishment of 
World peace, prosperity, and stability based 
upon international justice. It was apparent 
that both countries share the same beliefs 
with respect to mutual respect for the sov- 
ereignty and independence of nations, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
saree ordige economic progress for 

€s, and the rights an 
the individual. : Biren vse 

The two Governments also exchanged views 
on the emergence of new African states and 
the growing importance of the African Con- 
tinent in the realm of international affairs. 
The Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
explain the aspirations of the African states 
= they were expressed at the recent meeting 
a nations at Accra and in his subse- 

visits to each of the capitals of the 
concerned. The President noted with 
ted, terest the Prime Minister’s explana- 
tinettte “anne the development of a dis- 
this can personality, emphasizing in 
inne. the sincere interest of the 
of the United States in the 


The Prime Minister ~ 
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orderly political, econorffic, and social ad- 
vancement of the peoples of the African 
Continent. 
EKwaMe NKRUMAH. 
Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


WELCOMING REMARKs UPON ARRIVAL or DR. 
KwaMse NKRUMAH, PRIME MINISTER OF 
Guana, JULY 23, 1958 
Vice President Nixon. Mr. Prime Minister, 

Your Excellencies, and ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a very great honor for me to represent 
the President of the United States and the 
American people as we welcome you to 
Washington, D.C. And in welcoming you, I 
have memories of a visit to your country 
just a little over a year ago. It was a great 
event. It was the birth of a nation. The 
birth of a nation, in which you played such 
an important and decisive part. And, as 
you come to the United States, you are go- 
ing to find among our people every place 
that you visit, tremendous interest, both in 
you individually and also in your country. 

This interest will exist because yours is a 
new nation that has entered into a period 
now of self-government and independence, 
just as our own country went through this 
same process many years ago. There will 
be interest also because this has occurred in 
the heart of Africa and it is an indication 
of a great trend that is developing in that 
part of the world in this exciting new con- 
tinent. 

There will be a special interest in you in 
the United States for another reason which 
I would like to mention. We feel that we, 
at least, have a part of you in our country— 
at least in spirit. We are proud of the fact 
that you studied in the United States and 
that here you had the opportunity to know 
us through the students from this country 
with whom you came in contact at that 
time. 

So Mr. Prime Minister, may I say, you 
will find every place you go I am sure the 
warmest and the most friendly welcome. 
You will find esteem for yourself, you will 
find affection for your people, and the best 
wishes for your country in the years ahead. 

Prime Minister NKrumMaH. Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, I am most grateful to you for your 
kind words of welcome. I truly appreciate 
the gracious invitation from President Eis- 
enhower which has brought me here today 
and I bring greetings from the Government 
and people of Ghana to the Government and 
people of the United States of America. 

We were delighted, sir, to welcome you to 
Ghana during our independence ceremonies. 
It gives me equally great pleasure today to 
renew my friendship with you. I have, of 
course, in addition, personal and sentimental 
reasons for being so happy to return to this 
country. My visit here is a manifestation of 
the warm feeling of friendship that exists 
between the United States of America and 
Ghana and between our respective country- 
men. We remember with gratitude the en- 
couragement we have received from your 
Government in our first efforts to consoli- 
date our independefice. We are anxious to 
retain your friendliness and good will. 

I have arrived here, Mr. Vice President, at 
a time of great international tension. I 
represent only one African state but we 
are in the uniquen position of being a mem- 
ber, both of the United Nations and of the 
Commonwealth, as well as having active and 
direct links with the seven other independ- 
ent African states. We also have a direct 
interest in the Middle Eastern situation. I 
sincerely hope that it will be possible to 
reach 


agreement to hold a very early meet- | 


ing within the framework of the United Na- 
tions of the heads of government of those 
states best able to contribute to a solution. 
I look forward to having fruitful discussions 
with your leaders. I hope that these dis- 
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cussions will result in greater understand- 
ing of our respective problems and policies 
and that they will contribute to the store 
of human good will and world peace. I 
thank you again, Mr. Vice President. 


a 


- Now They Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden News, Camden, S. C., 
of August 7, 1958: 

Now THEY Know 


Governor Orval Faubus, of Arkansas, com- 
menting on his reelection told a group of 
reporters: 

“I remember that when all of the out-of- 
State reporters were questioning me and I 
would tell them that I was doing what the 
people wanted me to do, they would give me 
that look of doubt. Now they have the 
answer from the people themselves”. 

There is no one now who can argue with 
him. The people spoke and they spoke em- 
phatically. And they spoke not only for 
Arkansas, but for South Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and other Southern States. 

Governor Faubus’ victory was all the more 
outstanding when you analyze the situation. 
First of all we would remind you that he 
polled 255,000 votes while his 2 opponents 
polled a combined vote of 114,712. The gov- 
ernor thus polled more than twice as many 
votes as his two opponents combined. 

Now, let’s analyze the situation. First, we 
would point out that Mr. Faubus was seeking 
a third term. There is sort of an unwritten 
law in Arkansas against a third term for a 
governor. Next, we would point out that Mr. 
Faubus, as governor, had used his influence to 
raise virtually every tax in Arkansas, notably 
the sales and the income taxes. And he had 
advocated a property reassessment program. 
He had been quite critical of the powerful 
State highway department. 

All of this would have been sufficient to 
have killed the chances of any ordinary can- 
didate and would probably have killed the 
chances of Governor Faubus had it not been 
for the strong stand he had taken on integra- 
tion in the public schools. 

The people of Arkansas forgot about tax 
raises, property reassessment, highway rows, 
and everything else when the dark cloud of 
integration began to hang over the State. 
They recognized that the gallant stand taken 
by tneir Governor had probably effectually 
stopped integration moves not only in Ar- 
kansas, but all over the South. They knew 
that if they backed their Governor up in his 
stand that the whole Nation would be 
alerted to the fact that it is going to be 
impossible to integrate the schools in the 
deep South. 

Too often the general public is led to for- 
get the main issue and be fooled into voting 
against the public interest by some side 
issue. This was not the case in this elec- 
tion. 

Both of Governor Faubus’ opponents pro- 
fessed to be for segregation, but the voters 
knew that a vote for Governor Faubus would 
show where they stood. 

Before the election Faubus’ opponents had 
expressed the hope that the silent vote would 
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be against him. The silent vote did not 
materialize; neither did the opposition from 
organized labor that the labor leaders talked 
about but that the rank-and-file union men 
apparently ignored. 

The comment of the liberal press on the 
election has been humorous. Their chief 
concern is that the vote will intimidate 
those Southern people who favor integration 
so that they will not voice their views any 
more. Well, there were not enough of them 
to count and their views carried no weight 
when they did express them. 





Small Business Barred From Capehart 
Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that during recent months an 
increasing number of complaints have 
been directed at the Capehart housing 
programs of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, due to the 
fact that small-business members of the 
construction industry, in effect, are pre- 
cluded from bidding for this work. 

As we all know, the Capehart housing 
program identifies dwellings constructed 
on Government property, usually at or 
near military installations, for occu- 
pancy by families of those engaged in 
defense activities. Literally thousands 
upon thousands of these houses have 
been constructed throughout the entire 
United States under this program. In- 
dications are that the program has been 
administered efficiently and economical- 
ly but unfortunately, the invitations to 
bid that are issued to contractors usually 
require the bidder to agree to undertake 
to construct all of the units in any single 
project. Since several hundred dwellings 
are usually included in each project, the 
contracts are too large for the smaller 
contractors to handle. 

In most cases on these projects the 
Government receives but a single bid due 
to the elimination of many able but lim- 
ited funded builders. 

In order for the construction work to 
be performed under the Capehart hous- 
ing programs, the project must include 
at least 20 units. I would believe that a 
small contractor could handle such a 
project but it is my information that 
projects of this size are rarely scheduled. 
The average project, I understand, con- 
sists of several hundred units. At this 
time there are 2 or 3 projects in process, 
each of which calls for 1,000 dwellings. 
Another single project calls for 2,000 
houses. Within the past week the Con- 
gress adopted the conference report on 
military construction (H. R. 13015). 
This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Air Force to construct the following 
family housing—Capehart housing: 
eg Adair Air Force Station, Oreg., 150 
Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 
Beale Air Force Base, Calif., 970 units. 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind., 250 units. 
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Chanute Air Forge Base, Tll., 450 units. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla., 50 
units. 

Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C:, 275 units. 

Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., 525 units. 

Dover Air Force Base, Del., 500 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn., 
units. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 778 units. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak., 220 
units. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Kans., 414 units. 

Fort Lee Air Force Station, Va., 154 units. 

Geiger Field, Wash.; 168 units. 

Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont., 460 units. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, N. Dak., 744 
units. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y., 270 units. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 550 units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 400 
anits. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 366 
units. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Miss., 290 units. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Mich., 475 units. 

K. I. Sawyer Airport, Mich.. 595 units. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., 
units. 

Lakes Charles Air Force Base, La., 
units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Va., 500 units. 

Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 200 units. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 
units. ° 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 150 
units. ” 

Mather Air Force Base, Calif., 220 units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash., 1,000 
units. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., 540 units. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Fla., 668 units. 

McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., 1,450 units. 

Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., 932 units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 200 units. 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y., 290 
units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., 616 units. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif., 315 units. 

Pease Air Force Base, N. H., 483 units. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. ‘ 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., 900 
units. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 610 
units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 150 units. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich., 580 units. 

Sheppard Air Forte Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 235 
units. 

Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 300 units. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, N. Y., 220 
units. 

Syracuse Air Force Station, N. Y., 216 
units. 

Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. 

Truax Field, Wis., 280 units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Ga., 200 units. 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo., 
300 units. 

Vance Air Force Base, OkJa., 230 units. 

Westover Air Force Base, ., 310 units. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, ‘Mo., 154 units. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., 150 units. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Mich., 618 
units. 


As mentioned previously, the construc- 
tion contracts are awarded to a single 
bidder who is required to construct all 
of the units in the entire project. It is 
obvious that under any such policy 
small business concerns are barred. 
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August ig 
In explanation of this situation 
told that the Government is able J = 
tain a lower price from the con 
when they are permitted to bid upon the 
entire project; that it would be 
to permit several different builders tp 
participate in a single project because 


the sewerage and plumbing 


must serve all of the houses: that 
problems would arise if portions of the — 
project were allocated to 

builders. ” dlfterent 

I do not doubt for a minute but 
it would be more difficult to deal with 10, 
15, or 20 different builders in co 
with a given project than it would be'to 
deal with only one. But, in a sense, this 
argument could be utilized in connection . 
with all Government procurements and 
if it were applied, big business goon 
would monopolize Government procure. 
ments. 

Big business already appears to have 
a monopoly in Capehart housing and 
I am not convinced that it is necessary, « 
Small builders can construct houses just 
as good as big builders. Some method 
rust be found whereby small business 
will be given an opportunity to obtain 
its proportionate share. 

Within the past month the Congress 
made the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency and for the 
first time gave that agency authority to 
assist small business concerns in their 
efforts to obtain a fair proportion of 
Government construction contracts, I 
understand that the SBA is taking ad- 
vantage of this broadened power by 
taking action designed to bring about 
some improvements in the 
housing policies. If it finds it is unable 
to do so, I would expect it to suggest — 
and submit proposed legislation for con- 
sideration during the early days of the 
86th Congress. ‘The present situation 
must not be permitted to continue and 
I shall be waiting eagerly to see the re 
sults of the efforts of the Small Business 
Administration along this line. 





Design of the 49-Star Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARES , 
HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, widespread 
interest in the American flag has bee 
stimulated by a contest held under the. 
auspices of the News-Press. and 
Gazette of St. Joseph, Mo. oe 

The contest began 11 years ago, whe)” 
statehood for Hawaii appeared to be im- 
minent. Now, with statehood wor ft 
Alaska, certain important details of ihe 
contest are-in the news again. Asi 














- again interest in the American fag is ; 






Contest rules were announced a 
1947. A careful study made at that ime | 
disclosed no other newspaper im i 
Nation holding a similar contest. 

The St. Joseph newspaper stated: 
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tate of 
ae omaker® of the country in a dither. 
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SPRERP ARREST 


e admission of Hawaii as the 
the Union has Congress and 


should the 49 stars in the field of 
ac te arranged? The News-Press and the 
Gazette are asking their readers to make a 


tion. 
"Soteen will select from the entries the five 
pest arrangements, which in turn, will be 
sent as suggested to the national committee 


by Congress to pick the design. 
ee inners will be awarded an American 
flag of the new design when it is finally 
officially approved. Selections will be made 
of the best arrangement of the 49 stars in 
the blue field. Art ability is not necessary. 


Three judges were chosen. They were 
1 R. Bundy, St. Joseph public librarian; 
H. D. Allison, mayor of the city, and 
George L. Blackwell, superintendent of 
St. Joseph public schools. 

Entries closed at 6 p. m. July 19, 1947, 
under the contest rules. Long before 
that hour was reached the News-Press 
and the Gazette had received piles of 
letters and drawings. 

Some of the contestants tried dili- 
gently to keep the plan of the stars 
pretty much as they found it; others 
spelled out letters and words, with the 
stars or produced star pictures. 

The judges preferred the arrange- 
ments that made the least changes in the 
flag. They chose 5 designs and an- 
nounced 6 winners, finding it necessary 
to make a duplicate award in 1 case, 

The winners: 

1, Miss Mabel White, 2607 Faraon 
Street, St. Joseph. Her flag bore 6 stars 


' in the top row, 7 in the second row, 8 in 


the third row, 7 in the fourth row, 8 in 
the fifth row, and so on to the bottom 

2. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Liss, Kirwin, 
Kans. This couple planned a flag with 
7 stars across and 7 down. 

3, Mrs. Lue Scott, Pickering, Mo. Du- 
Plicate award for 7 stars across and 7 
down. 

4. Mrs. Paul Spaulding, 611 South 
14th Street, St. Joseph. Her flag di- 
vided the stars into three groups. 

5. Mrs. Henry Snider, Mound City, 
Mo. Mrs. Snider suggested 7 rows of 7 
stars each, but every other row indented 
rather than being flush with the one 
above. 

Sixth. Mrs. Berthan Boone, Wheeling, 
Mo. Mrs. Boone arranged the stars in 
7 rows: 8 for the first, 7 for the the sec- 
ond, 6 for the third, 7 for the fourth, 6 
for the fifth, 7 for the sixth, and 8 for 
the seventh. 

A friendly letter was sent to the win- 
hers by Arthur V. Burrowes, editor of the 
News-Press and the Gazette. The one to 
edie stated in part: 

indeed a pleasure and a privilege to 
ee you on being 1 of the nies 
a > recent contest for designing a new flag 
a5 stars. The contest Sponsored by the 
aoa News-Press and the St. Joseph 
da oo has drawn considerable interest far 
‘nite e@ and we are very grateful to all who 

Part in working out the designs, 

nen design was so good gives us of 
cot aes ess and Gazette staffs pleasure 
a ? te to know that your flag will 
tion is made. you as soon as the final selec- 


Hawaii, however did not 
: make. the 
ry aS a State. The News-Press and 
—— told their readers that con- 
awards would be presented when a 
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49th State came into the Union and the 
national flag was changed. 

Eleven years went by. Then came vic- 
tory for Alaska in its campaign for state- 
hood. The News-Press and the Gazette 
announced that their contest could be 
concluded. 

It now will be possible to send the 
winning suggestions to a flag designing 
committee. And when that committee 
chooses. its désign and the new flag is 
produced, that flag- can be sent to the 
contest winners. 

The newspapers pointed out, however, 
that it may not be long before the con- 
gressional committee named to select a 
new design is thinking in terms of 50 
stars rather than 49. 

Fortunately, some of the winning de- 
signs in the News-Press and Gazette con- 
test are easily adaptable for use in a 50- 
star flag. ‘These will be called to the 
attention of the committee. 





Judge Florence E. Allen, Distinguished 
Woman Jurist, Seeking International 
Law To Regulate Navigation and Trans- 
actions in Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Ohio’s most distinguished women who 
has served for many years as a United 
States circuit judge has just announced 
that she will present a six-point declara- 
tion of principles for the regulation of 
navigation and transactions in outer 
space to the 10th convention of the Inter- 
national Federation of Women Lawyers 
in Los Angeles this month. 

With the exploration of new horizons 
comes the need for new concepts of in- 
ternational law. I therefore believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the proposals of this emi- 
nent jurist are worthy of the consider- 
ation of us all. Judge Allen is to be con- 
gratulated for her significant contribu- 
tion in this vast new area. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of an in- 
terview with Judge Allen appearing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of August 7 
be included in my remarks. 

JUDGE ALLEN URGING Space Law 

To most persons, the question of a boun- 
dary between space and outer space, those 
ungovernable twins of modern science, is 
equal in importance to the condition of the 
madder plant in earthbound Afghanistan. * 

United States Circuit Judge Florence E. 
Allen of_ Cleveland, who has been much 
around this world (Afghanistan excepted), 
is concerned vitally with the vast areas of 
the galaxies—but simply as a woman of the 
law. 

The judge, in an interview yesterday in her 
Office in the Federal Building, said she was 
seeking an international law, through the 
United Nations, to regulate navigation and 
transactions in outer space. 

Week after next, in Los Angeles, she will 
present a basic declaration of principles on 
this matter to the 10th convention of the 
International Federation of Women Lawyers. 
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She is chairman of a committee on outer 
space. 
NO TRESPASSING 


The declaration lists these principles: 

1. Neither outer space nor any part thereof 
shall be subject to appropriation by any 
nation. 

2. Exploration of outer space shall be 
jointly undertaken under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

3. Outer space shall be reserved under in- 
ternational control for the promotion of the 
well-being of mankind exclusively through 
peacéful means. ; 

4. Flight instrumentalities shall not be 
used in any part of outer space for any mili- 
tary purpose. 

5. All nonmilitary flight instrumentalities 
shall have the right of transit through con- 
tiguous space, whether ascending or des- 
cending. 

6. All space above contiguous space shall 
be declared free for the passage of all flight 
instrumentalities. 

“We've got to have a definite boundary 
between space and outer space,” said Judge 
Allen, “if we are going to have any law or 
agreements of any kind.” 

International lawyers talk of territorial 
space, that area above a nation where air- 
craft, as defined today, may operate. Then 
there is contiguous space, the area above 
this height. 

But, as the judge said, the indispensable 
prerequisite for the declaration of basic law 
to govern exploration and use of outer space 
is the establishment of a practical boundary 
between the atmosphere (territorial space) 
and outer space. The defmition of terri- 
torial and contiguous space, if adopted by 
the nations, would set such a boundary. 

“You can find in ‘American Jurisprudence’ 
that we own the air way up forever, up 
through the galaxies,” said Judge Allen. 
“But now, there’s sputnik up there, passing 
over our territory. And there is Explorer up 
there, going over their countries. 

“Nobody protested about this. No one in 
the world objected. There were no claims of 
any violation. -So we kind of admitted that 
the law no longer obtains. All of us have 
waived any laws or rights.” 


“ 
WHOSE MOON OVER MIAMI? 


What about Russia? She did not join the 
United States and 57 other nations in the 
Chicago meeting, in 1944, of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, when ter- 
ritorial space was set up. She probably 
would not join in this declaration, either. 
Suppose she should go ahead and make it 
to the moon and claim it? 

“Well,” said Judge Allen, “she would have 
the moral declaration of the world against 
her.” 

She said an international convention 
should be formed soon, investing the Inter- 
national Court of Justice with jurisdiction 
in controversies in this field. And the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
might be handed the task of making the 
principles effective. 

“This is fascinating study,” said Judge 
Allen, who has been a jurist since 1920, in 
common pleas court, in the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and now in Cincinnati. “Simply fas- 
cinating.” 





Hon. William E. McVey 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
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passing of our esteemed colleague, Hon. 
WILLIAM E. McVEY. 

During his 8 years of service in Con- 
egress he enriched the lives of every 
Member of this Chamber, and contrib- 
uted much to the people of Illinois and 
the country. 

His interests were diversified and he 
was widely known not only in the field 
of education but also as an author. He 
was an able member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and always had 
the courage of his convictions. 

Mr. McVey was a sincere man of 
simple dignity and devoted to his work. 
Personally I have lost a warm friend, one 
for whom I had great regard and affec- 
tion. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sympathy to his devoted wife 
and family. : 





Dr. William M. Hudson, a Great Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was Pennsylvania’s loss and Illinois’ 
gain when Dr. William Mestrezat Hudson 
left the presidency of Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1912 to become president of Black- 
burn College in Carlinville, Ill. As a 
former. student of Dr. Hudson, who 
served as Blackburn’s president for 33 
years, I consider it a privilege to include 
here a biographical sketch of this great 
educator which appeared in a recent pub- 
lication of the Carlinville Rotary Club. 

WILLIAM MESTREZAT HUDSON 
(By W. L. Schmitt) 

Few residents of Carlinville and Macoupin 
County have had a more satisfying career 
than William Mestrezat Hudson, president 
emeritus of Blackburn College, distinguished 
educator, religious leader and all-American 
citizen. Liberal in his educational phil- 
osophy, conscientious and capable in his de- 
votion to the public good, strong and alert 
in mind and body, temperate in all things, 
a man of unusual strength in intellect and 
character, Dr. William M. Hudson looms today 
among the great citizens of the community. 

Born Februgry 26, 1872, near Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pa., Will Hudson, at the age 
of 10, following the death of his father, moved 
with his mother, 2 brothers and a sister, to 
Waynesburg. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1892, first in a class of 16. He entered 


Princeton that fall and was graduated cum , 


laude in 1893. In 1896 he was graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary and 
was ordained to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church that fall, going immediately 
to the pastorate of the New Providence Pres- 
byterian Church at Carmichaels, Pa. 

In 1900 he spent 7 months abroad, includ- 
ing a month in Egypt and Palestine. 

From Carmichaels he moved to the pas- 
torate of First Presbyterian Church at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

In 1905 Will Hudson married Miss Flor- 
ence Ronald Barclay, of Louisville, Ky. They 
have 3 daughters; Mrs. A. W. Meyer, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. J. B. Callaway, 
South Pasadena, Calif.; and Miss Harriet, 
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academic dean of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. The Meyers have 
4 children and the Callaways 5. 

In 1908 Dr. Hudson became president of 
Waynesburg College. After 3 years he re- 
tired to his father’s old farm from which 
he was called in 1912 to the presidency of 
Blackburn College, where he served for 33 
years. Resigning in 1945, he has been en- 
gaged in farming, business, and preaching, 
spending several winters in Florida where he 
served as supply pastor. He seems to be 
the only man we know who can spend his 
winters in Plorida and get paid for it. 

Along the way, Dr. Hudson has received 
honorary degrees from Princeton and Tulsa 
Universities, and from Illinois, Waynesburg, 
and Blackburn Colleges. 

Probably Dr. Hudson's greatest honor came 
in 1950 when he was elected a Pennsylvania 
ambassador by the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce, the first man from his county 
to receive that honor. A scroll given him, 


‘signed by the Governor and secretary of 


State, reads: “For outstanding achievement 
in the best traditions of the Commonwealth, 
this citation is awarded to William M. Hud- 
son, a former resident of Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, who has won distinction as a 
college president and devoted friend of 
financially needy students.” 

In 1923 the Hudson family lived abroad, 
the daughters attending French lycees, 
while Dr. and Mrs. Hudson traveled over 
Egypt, Palestine, and the continent. 





Bear Lake County Citizens Can Take Pride 
in Election Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justly proud of my State of Idaho and 
its high turnout at the polls. Particu- 
larly am I proud of the citizens of Bear 
Lake County, in the southeast corner of 
my district. : 

Idahoans do not regard their franchise 
lightly, consistently exceeding the na- 
tional average, percentagewise, in voting. 
And my costituents in Bear Lake County 
regularly exceed the Idaho average. 

They are to be commended for their 
good citizenship, and I believe their 
record is such that it should be called 
to the attention of the Congress. 

Following is an editorial from the 
August 7, 1958, Montpelier, Idaho, News- 
Examiner in which that record is 
pointed up: 

Bear LAKE County CrTizENs CAN TAKE PRIDE 
IN ELECTION VOTING RECORD 

Remember to set aside a few minutes 
Tuesady next, August 12, between the hours 
of 12 noon and 8 p. m. to go to the polls 
and vote. Mathematically and otherwise 
your vote is mighty inportant. Byt the mere 
act of voting you translate privilege into 
action, and fulfill a trust and responsibility 
due yourself, your party and country. 

In a preface to the 1958 digest of primary 
and general election laws, James H. Young, 
secretary of state, has this to say about our 
obligation to vote: 

“This Republic has given the citizens of 
these United States a degree of freedom and 





a plan of self-government. that is the out. 
standing achievement all time. 

“Here the individual is sovereign, ’ 
government is with the couseah ape 
governed. 

“But it presupposes two things. 
is that the voters have the mt ae 
inform themselves about the men and the 
issues to be voted upon, and the second 
that they will be enough concerned tg 
form every citizen’s duty of voting, 

“To whatever extent we fail in either of 
these two things, we jeopardize our 
our freedom, and the privileges we haye in 
this land we love. 

“Self-goyernment is a priceless heritage, 
and it can be lost.” 

At the presidential election in 1956 Idahe 
ranked first among all States in the tatio of 
votes to total voting population, 77.3 
and in 1952 held a similar position with §14 
percent. Nationally the average in 1956 was 
60.4 and in 1952, 62.7 percent. 

Although open for improvement, Bear Lake 
County ctizens can take pride in their voting 
record with respect to the high percentage 
of qualified electors registering, nearly 109 
percent, as well as the number voting at 
elections. 

Out of 4,017 registered electors in 1952, 
3,608, or 90 percent voted; in 1954 there were 
4,023 registered electors of which 3,320 or 83 
percent voted; and in 1956, 3,446 or 85 per. 
cent out of the 4,057 registered cast votes, 
This places Bear Lake considerably above the 
State and national averages. 

For a number of reasons the primary vote 
is considerably less than that at general 
elections. The primary is conceived on the 
principle that the elector will have the drive 
and intelilgence to directly participate in 
choosing candidates, as opposed to the dele- 
gation of this important function to a few 
as practiced by the nominating convention 
procedure. Choosing the entry can be more 
important than the November showdown 
race itself. 

The reader will observe on the sample bal- 
lot appearing elsewhere in this issue of the 
News-Examiner that there are a number of 
State contests, and that in Bear Lake County 
there are 3 contests for offices on the Demo 
cratic ticket and 2 on the Republican, 


Following is a table showing the number 
voting at the last 10 biennial primaries, the 
number voting at corresponding general 
elections, and the percentage of primary 
votes in comparison with the number voting 
at respective general elections: 






















Voted at Voted at ree 
Year primary general | votingat 
primary 
oe a 
200 3, 397 6 
2 ont 3, 898 il 
1, 305 2, 985 8 | 
1, 346 3, 400 a 
1, 419 3, 125 # 
1, 522 3,375} > 8 3 
1, 862 3, 229 8 
2, 434 3, 608 a 
2, 393 3, 320 2 
2, 164 3, 446 6 
Congressman McVey, a Real Public 
Servant 
~ §$PEECH 
oF i 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. 4 
learned with great regret of the pas 
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| The story was different in Lakes Huron, 
adapted 
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ood friend and colleague, -the 
¢ wnan from Illinois [Mr. McVEY]. 
But McVey and I came to Congress 
together in January 1951. His office was 
only a few doors from mine and I recall 
the many occasions when we walked to 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
together in response to the bells for 
a roll or quorum call. We served to- 
gether as Members of the 82d Congress. 
I have lost a good and trusted friend 
and the country has lost a great public 
servant. I extend my deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. McVey and her family. | 





Exit From Great Lakes Waters: The 
Lamprey Eel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have had occasion to 
speak of the depredations of the lam- 
prey—a loathsome, bloodsucking eel—on 
fresh-water fish in the Great Lakes. 
The eel entered the regions early in the 
1920’s and all but wiped out lake trout 
in Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior. 

My attention was first called to this 
by our colleague, the Honorable John 
Rankin of Mississippi, who was very 
much stirred over the situation and 
thought those of us who live on the 
Lakes should do something about it. 

A great deal was done about it, and 
now it appears that the lamphrey’s days 
of supremacy are over, thanks to chemi- 
cals and tireless research on the part of 
United States and Canadian officials of 
the lamphrey control program. Recent 
tests have been unbelievably successful. 

A dramatic account of a new poison- 
ous chemical known as Dowlap which af- 
fects only the lamprey and was’ de- 
veloped by the Dow Chemical Co., ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
August 7. I ask unanimous consent to 
include this article with my remarks, 
believing it will be of particular interest 


to my colleagues in the Great Lakes 
region, 


PETROMYZON MARINUS GIVES Up THE Guost 


This is a ha fish s 
didn't eet Soh tory-where the big one 
‘ tromyzon marinus, more familiarly 
own as the loathsome lamprey eel, has at 
last been conquered, 
In language rarely used by scientists, the 
of the lamprey-control program has just 
Teported unconditionally successful results 
With a selective chemical larvicide. 
A poison now can be used which hits only 
eer oe leaves game fish, animals 
eated w 
Sly Gatoncnes ater and plant life com- 
wenmPreys are little salt-water bloodsuckers 
first entered Lake Erie via the Welland 
(without paying tolls, yet) in 1921. 


never flourished here, due rhaps to 
streams along our shores ge 


» 8nd Superior. There the lam 


to fresh water life and 
eradually to wipe out the lake trout in Michi- 
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gan and Huron. Superior’s remaining trout 
population has almost vanished too from 
their depredations. 

Right after World War II the United States 
and Canada initiated a lamprey-control pro- 
gram which went into high gear in 1954. 
Electric fences at stream entrances first were 
tried. They work but are expensive and 
allow too many generations of lamprey to 
live which have already escaped into the 
lakes. 

Two years ago Dr. Vernon C. Applegate, 
director of the lamprey experimental station 
at Rogers City, Mich., together with Dr. 
James W. Moffett, began chemical studies. 

Somewhere along the way, as they plowed 
through 6,000 different poisons, Dr, Clarence 
L. Moyle, of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., came into the picture. He introduced 
a substance now called Dowlap, a fungicide 
discovered back in 1941 but set aside. 

In October of 1957 a test stream, Little 
Billie’s Creek, near Cheboygan, Mich., was 
picked for a trial. Four hours after the chem- 
ical was introduced in the water windrows 
of dead lamprey larvae grew larger and larger 
and attracted gulls and sandpiers by the 
hungry hundreds, reports the latest Dow 
house organ, the Brinewell. 

Dowlap killed 95 percent of the lamprey 
larvae. A second test in April of this year 
worked even better on another river. Dr. 
Applegate, who called the research “uncon- 
ditionally successful,” now proposes to treat 
65 lamprey-infested streams feeding Lake Su- 
perior. Later Lakes Michigan and Huron 
will get the poison applications. 

While it may be 20 years before lake trout 
can recover (because of their slow life cycle), 
this represents a magnificent victory. Indus- 
try and government have teamed in what 
once seemed a completely hopeless endeavor. 
To all we say “good fishing” and heartiest 
thanks. 





Reds Ready To Paint Latin America Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an en- 
lightening report on the designs of Com- 
munist Russia in Latin America has 
been written by Mr. William Giandoni, 
Latin American editor for the Copley 
newspapers. 

This article appeared in the Alham- 
bra, Calif., Post-Advocate and other 
Copley newspapers, and it is worthy of 
reading for its. shows the Communist 
ambitions in the Western Hemisphere. 

I was extremely interested in Mr. 
Giandoni’s report because, in 1954, I 
was chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression that exposed the first Com- 
munist beachhead in the Western Hem- 
isphere—that which occurred under the 
administration of Jacobo Arbenz in 
Guatemala. 

The Arbenz regime in Guatemala was 
overthrown by the late patriot, Col. Cas- 
tillo Armas, reestablishing the toehold 
of democracy for the heel of communism 
in an-important area of our hemisphere. 

I wish to remind my colleagues in the 
House that the subcommittee, of which 





ed I was chairman and which consisted of 


the Honorable Atvin M. BENTLEY, of 
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Michigan, and the Honorable Thomas 
J. Dodd, of Connecticut, and which was 
bolstered by the Honorable MIcHAEL A. 
FeicHan, of Ohio, found in 1954 that the 
Communists were extremely active 
throughout Latin America and that the 
Armas victory in Guatemala was by no 
means a final one. 

There was no dispute within either the 
subcommittee or the full committee on 
Communist aggression of 1954 that the 
Reds would continue their relentless 
campaign to control the United States 
through intervention in Latin America 
unless this country awakened to the need 
and ambitions of our good neighbors to 
the south. 

Mr. Giandoni’s recent report’for the 
Copley newspapers almost 4 years later 
is ample proof of the prospectus gathered 
by the subcommittee that the Communist 
leaders in the Kremlin and Peiping are 
dedicated to the domination of Latin 
America as a major goal toward the ulti- 
mate conquest of the United States. 

Mr. Giandoni’s informative report on 
the current situation in Latin America 
as related to the boasts of Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung follows: 

Mao Tze-tung and Nikita Khrushchev have 
confirmed widely-held suspicions that Com- 
munist agitation is on the upswing. in Latin 
America. 

The Chinese Communist party chief and 
the Soviet premier said in their long com- 
munique issued in Peiping Sunday that 
“China and the Soviet Union give firm sup- 
port * * * to the national independence 
movements of the peoples in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America.” 

The statement appeared to constitute 
formal admission by the Communist big 
two that Reds are behind much of the trou- 
ble in the American Republics. It was also 
noted that one of the other participants in 
Communist summit conferences Vassily V. 
Kuznetsov, acting foreign minister of the 
Soviet Union, recently completed a quiet tour 
of Latin America. 

These are the trouble spots where compe- 
tent observers say the hand of world com- 
munism is most evident: 


MEXICO 


Mexico: Another wildcat strike on govern- 
ment-run national railways of Mexico is 
causing serious damage to the country’s 
economy. Ostensibly, the tieup was the re- 
sult of a squabble within the railroad union 
itself but, Government spokesmen say, the 
Communist-led dissidents refuse to use 
normal, peaceful means to solve the prob- 
lem. The Reds are seeking to pressure the 
Government into giving them control of the 
union, without bothering with the formality 
of a union election. Threats of similar situ- 
ations exist in the national teachers union, 
in the union covering employees of the Gov- 
ernment oil company, and in the telegra- 
phers union, 

Venezuela: Communists and leftists are 
taking advantage of the freedom they found 
after overthrow of the Perez Jimenez dic- 
tatorship in January to increase a situation 
of lawlessness and disregard for authority. 

Already there has been an army attempt, 
led by defense minister Gen. J. M. Castro 
Leon, since exiled, to replace the ruling 
5-man junta with a.tougher government. 
Castro Leon also_wanted press and radio 
censorship and the outlawing of both the 
Communists and the leftist Democratic 
Action party. An additional stake in Vene- 
zuela is the multibillion dollar United States 
investment in oil and iron ore deposits 
there. 
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Argentina: The Soviet Union has offered 
Argentine President Arturo Frondizi a long- 
term, low interest government-to-govern- 
ment loan for oil development. The Red 
offer came just before Frondizi announced 
that his government was concluding a bil- 
lion dollars worth of contracts with private 
American and other foreign oil companies. 
If nothing else, the Soviet offer may be used 
by Frondizi’s critics as proof that he might 
have obtained better terms had he dealt 
with Communists rather than Western 
capitalists. 

Other nations with economic problems the 
Communists have been trying to nettle 
against the United States include Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Colombia, and even little Bolivia. 

Bolivia, like Argentina; has been the re- 
cipient of a Soviet offer to finance addi- 
tional development of its petroleum re- 
sources. 

The other nations are chiefly troubled 
with overproduction of coffee or copper. 
And, while the United States is promising 
relief in the future or studies of ways of 
easing the situations, the Soviet is reaping 
propaganda advantage with well-timed and 
highly publicized offers to buy surpluses. 

Panama is the last important trouble spot. 
There the Reds have long been cheering on 
the nationalists who would like to take the 
Panama Canal away from the United States 
or, at least, receive more than the $1,930,000 





a year the United States now pays for use of 
the Canal Zone. 
Lake Springfield: Municipally Owned 


Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very interesting article from 
Public Power Magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the American Public Power 
Association. 

This article, by Mary Meyer, describes 
the highly successful municipally oper- 
ated water, light, and power development 
in Springfield, Ml. 

LAKE Is MUNICIPAL UTILIry DIvIpEND—LAKE 
SPRINGFIELD, PLAYGROUND or CENTRAL ILLI- 
NOIS, Boosts MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

(By Mary Meyer) 

Lake Springfield, the playground of cen- 
tral Illinois, is a big dividend of municipal 
ownership of Springfield’s water and electric 
utilities. 

The idea of municipal ownership of the 
utilities is unquestionably strengthened in 
many ways because of the close association 
of the city’s water, light, and power depart- 
ment to the lake. 

Bond issues for construction of the lake, 
a lakeside filter plant, and powerplant were 
all approved by voters of Springfield during 
the years from 1930 to 1933. The lake was 
the answer to a longstanding problem of an 
adequate water supply for the city. Con- 
struction of the lakeside municipal power- 
plant more firmly established the future of 
the up-to-then shaky fortuned municipal 
electric power system. 

Approval of the bond issue by the voters 
in 1930 followed a long and colorful fight 
by former Commissioner Willis J. Spaulding 
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to establish an adequate water supply for 
the city. 

Mr. Spaulding’s crusade began during the 
campaign for mayor in 1909, when he or- 


‘ganized a torchlight parade in which a ban- 


ner was carried with the words “Clean Water 
and Clean Politics.” After this election, Mr. 
Spaulding was appointed superintendent of 
waterworks. With-the adoption of the com- 
mission form of government in 1911, Mr. 
Spaulding became the first’commissioner of 
public property. 

Many improvements in the treatment of 
the water supply and service were initiated 
by Commissioner Spaulding; however, it be- 
came apparent in the late 1920’s that the 
well-water supply at the city’s old river plant 
was not adequate for the growing city. After 
various studies, a lake supply was considered 
the surest and cheapest in the long run. 

The amount of the original bond issue for 
the construction of the lake was $2,500,000. 
This investment gave the people of Spring- 
field a water supply rated among the finest 
in the United States for taste, purity, and 
softness; in addition, the people have re- 
ceived many other benefits almost equally 
important. 

The Department of Public Property, under 
whose domain fall the utilities and the lake 
property, has been quick to point out to the 
public the jewel they possess as a bonus of 
municipal ownership. 

During the 22 years since the lake was 
built, operation and maintenance of Lake 
Springfield has come entirely from operating 
revenues of the water and electric utilities, 
not from any kind of taxation. At the same 
time both water and electric rates of the 
City Water, Light, and Power Department 
are among the lowest in the United States. 

Moreover, when the lake was first built it 
was planned that the taxpayers would pay 
50 percent of the cost and the water and 
light systems would pay the other half. 

To make a good thing even better, the 
water department has been able to assume 
the entire obligation out of operating rev- 
enues. The people of Springfield have not 
paid 1 cent in taxes for the construction or 
maintenance of_ their pride and joy, Lake 
Springfield. 

The lake contains 21.4 billion gallons of 
water under normal conditions, with 57 
miles of shoreline. Average depth is 15.4 
feet. Greatest depth is 40 feet. 

In developing the lake area, great consid- 
eration was given by the Department to con- 
trol of marginal land. A part of the land 
was leased for residential areas but with the 
city keeping 60 percent for public recrea- 
tional purposes. This development of mar- 
ginal land for recreational purposes is 
unique, and Lake Springfield is one of the 
few water supply reservoirs in the United 
States where recreational activities of any 
kind are permitted. 

The biggest parcel of land provided by the 
department af public property to the citi- 
zens of Springfield was the 200 acres of roll- 
ing shoreline used for an 18-hele champion- 
ship golf course. A long-time dream, the 
course opened last summer for the enjoy- 
ment of Springfield and central Illinois. 
Actual operation of the course was relin- 
quished by the department to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission of 
Springfield. 

Public areas operated by the department 
are seven parks equipped with playgrounds, 
picnic tables, ovens, running water and elec- 
tric lights. There are two public sand 
beaches with water slides, high and low div- 
ing boards. 

A 60-acre tract of shoreland, maintained 
by the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden 
Foundation, Inc., attracts State and national 
interest as the first and only living memorial 
to Lincoln. Wooded trails duplicating those 
of the north woods are to be found in the 
area known as the Wildlife Sanctuary. The 


department works closely with the State of 
Illinois Conservation Department on stock. 
ing fish and game. 

Lake Springfield is one of the best fishing 
areas in the Middle West. The lake is well 
stocked with crappie, black bass, Catfish, 


bluegill, ring perch, sunfish, white perch, 


and carp. 

City Water, Light and Power, in 
tion with the Sportsmen’s Club and the 
State conservation department, each year 
raises its own fingerlings in two Tearing 
ponds located east of the dividing dam 

In addition to public recreation areas, cer. 
tain land is set aside for club areas, , 
are a total of 14 clubs at the lake with 
combined membership estimated at 2,009, 

Six camps for boys and girls are located 
on the lake, operated by Boy and Girl Scouts, 
the YMCA, and various church groups, In 
addition, a 40-acre site is leased to the 
Springfield Municipal Opera Association for 
presentation of musical programs in the 
summer. 

Future plans for the lake include the be. 
ginning of a music camp offering College 
credit in the fields of operatic and instru. 
mental music and drama and play produc. 
tion. 

There are more than 590 homes gracing the 
shoreline of Lake Springfield on leased sites, 

The water purification plant, the electric 
steam generating plant, and lake area 
erty are valued today at approximately §25 
million. 

Generating capacity of the Lakeside power. 
plant has grown from the original 10,000 kilo- 
watts to 80,000 kilowatts. Plans are nowun- 
derway to increase the installed capacity of 
the plant to 113,000 kilowatts before 1960, to 
meet the increasing demands of the commu- 
nity for city electricty. 

The Lakeside filter plant can deliver 4 
million gallons of water per day to the city 
as a result of a recent expansion of plant 
facilities. 

In the words of former Commissioner 
Spaulding, under whose dynamic adminis- 
tration the lake and enlarged public utility 
system was conceived and born, “Lake 
Springfield is a monument to the ability of 
the people to serve themselves and build for 


posterity.” 





Old Vineyard Named Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 ° 


Mr. MILLER of California. M.. 
Speaker, ghosts of the past 
through the trees at the site of 
Stanford’s vineyard when the 
Landmark Advisory Committee of the 
State of California designated it a4 
State historical landmark. 

Viniculture is not new in California 
having been introduced by the early mis 
sion fathers. However, it was not 
the late 1860’s that vines were rus 
from Europe and California j po 


ranks of the great wine producing #8 ” 


of the world. vie 
Today the Weible Champagne ™ 
dloph Weibel 


yards operated by Mr. Ru yy 


carry on the tradition established 
Leland Stanford in 1869. aus 


announee— 
The following newspaper Dall 


ment is taken from the Ha. 
Review for August 5, 1958: 


August 2B 
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OLD VINEYARD NAMED SITE 
FrEEMO 
yards at Warm Springs near Mission San 
Jose, site of wine growing pioneer Leland 
Stanford’s famous vineyard, has been named 
a State historical landmark, it was an- 
today. 
or. who also was United States Sena- 
tor and Governor of California and founder 
of Stanford University, founded the famed 
vineyards in 1869 and later grew grapes there 
which produced quality wine equal to great 
European vintages. : 
Talidcation of the selection of the site 
as @ landmark was made by the Historical 
Landmark Advisory Committee, Sacramento, 


to Weibel, Inc. 





Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past.4 years, it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the people of 


‘the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 


in the Congress of the United States. 
As a representative of this outstanding 
district, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in 
room 525 of the Federal Building in 
downtown Cleveland where I can meet 
with people personally during trips back 
to the district when my official duties 
permit. While I am in Washington, a 
competent staff is in charge of the 
Cleveland office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever 
Congress is in session in order to partici- 
pate in committee work and to vote on 
important legislation. This year with 
Congress in nearly continuous session, I 
have not been able with intervening com- 
mittee work to return to Cleveland as 
much as I would have liked. Therefore, 
in nee with the practice I ini- 

years ago, I am bringing a trav- 
éling office to the various communities 
in the 23d District. This method of 
meeting wih the public has been tremen- 
tad Popular and it gives me a wonder- 
opportunity to discuss and learn at 
firsthand the opinions and individual 
needs of the people. 
oo the understanding that Congress 
ne be in session during the early 
= October, I will again this year 
une pe ee October 17 follow 
confere ure and have a series of 
nee meetings so that every resi- 
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dent of this suburban district can con- 
veniently meet with me. These are not 
group meetings but office conferences for 
the individual which will enable them to 
discuss their views and problems per- 
sonally. No appointments are neces- 
sary,and I urge individuals to meet with 
me on the date and at the place most 
convenient. Every resident of the 23d 
District is cordially invited to talk over 
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problems of nattonal concern, to discuss 
personal problems they might hdve with 
the Federal Government, or just to chat 
and get better acquainted. The knowl- 
edge thus obtained will better enable 
me to represent the residents of the 23d 
District in the Congress of the United 
‘States. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 











Community Location Date Time 
(p. m.) 
FE astisinco inch djdtinunchtpasocen Bay Village Townhall, mayor’s office, | Monday, Oct. 6_.- 2-4:30 
: 350 Dover Center Rd. 
WEG bn, cilekclccarditiquatnOsebecens~ Westlake City Hall, 27216 Hilliard }....-. Raa 6:30-9 
Blvd, rooms 10 and 11. 
DANG ks nade binittnitbinasivcnginws Lakewood City Hall, relief office, | Tuesday, Oct. 7. 2-4:30 
14532 Lake Ave. 
TRON Nasi sian a Sacre cnc Kec cccen Roeky River City Hall, mayor’s office, |....- ee 6:30-9 
21012 Hilliard Blvd. 
North Olmsted, Olmsted Township, | North Olmsted City Hall, Dover Center | Wednesday, 2-4:30 
Olmsted Falls. Rd. ct. 8. 
Fairview Park, Parkview, Linndale__.... vasvae Park City Hall, 20785aLorain }_...- . es eee 6:30-9 
Berea, Middleburg Heights, Westview, | Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge St_.....- Monday, Oct. 13-- 2-4:30 
Riveredge Township. 
Strongsville, North Royalton...........- Strongsville City Hall, mayor’s office, |..... SM reetiicaccnbioesl 6:30-9 
18688 Royalton Rd. 
PRO. Broadview Heights, Inde- | Brecksville Townhall, 49 Public Square.| Tuesday, Oct. 14_- 2 -4:30 
pendence. 
Parma Heights, Brookpark, Seven Hills, | Parma Heights Townhall, 6281 Pearl Rd_j-_.... ei cteeieeditacd ate ees 6:30-9 
Brooklyn Heights. 
Warrensville Heights, Warrensville | Warrensville Heights City Hall, 4700 | Wednesday, Oct. 2-4:30 
Township, North Randall, Woodmere, Warrensville Center Rd., mayor’s 15, 
Orange. office. 
Chagrin Falls, Chagrin Falls Township, | Chagrin Falls Library, 100 East Orange-|-....- Sa teresa 6;30-9 
Hunting Valley, Moreland Hills, 
Bentleyville, 
Solon, Glenwillow, Oakwood, Bedford | Solon Village Hall, council chambers, | Thursday, Oct. 16 2-4:30 
Heights. 6315 SOM Center Rd. = 
Maple Heights, Bedford, Watton Hills, | Maple Heights City Hall, mayor’s office, |-....do_...,-.....--| 6:30-9 
Valley View, Cuyahoga Heights. 5353 Lee Rd. 
Shaker Heights, Beachwood-_-........-... ete City Hall, mayor’s office, | Friday, Oct. 17_.- 2-4:30 
3400 Lee Rd. 
University Heights, Pepper Pike.......- University Heights City Hall, 2300 War- |-_...- I cielo ate eins 6:30-9 


rensville Center Rd. | 





I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 





Remarks of New York State Supreme 
Court Justice John E. Cone, Chairman, 
Committee To Ban Teen-Age Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the members of the 
New York City Committee To Ban Teen- 
Age Weapons, of which John E. Cone, 
Justice of the New York State Supreme 
Court is the chairman, I am submitting 
the statement he made ai the hearings 
before the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Wednesday, July 23, 1958. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed during the session H. R. 12850 
which prohibits traffic in switchblade 
knives. Led by Congressman JAMEs J. 
DELANEY, who first introduced this legis- 
lation in 1953, many Members of Con- 
gress, particularly from the New York- 
New Jersey area, sponsored identical 
bills,. Congressman DELANEY and I tes- 
tified in favor of this legislation during 
the hearings before the Interstate. and 





Foreign Commerce Committee in the 
House of Representatives. H. R. 12850 
passed the Senate on July 31, 1958. 


REMARKS OF NEW YORK STATE SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE JOHN E. CONE, CHAIRMAN, COMMIT- 
TEE To BAN TEEN-AGE WEAPONS, FOR DE- 
LIVERY AT HEARING OF UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, JULY 23, 1958 


Iam John E. Cone, justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court. I am appearing here 
today as chairman of the Committee to Ban 
Teen-Age Weapons. 

Our group was formed last year in response 
to the sharp increase in juvenile delinquency 
experienced by New York City and State. 
Many public spirited citizens including 2 
Congressmen, 3 district attorneys, 8 State 
legislators, many judges, members of the 
clergy, educators, and community minded 
citizens helped organize our committee. 

Our purpose was to put more teeth in 
existing State, Federal, and city laws with 
the view of reducing the terrible incidence 
of youth crime. Our prime objective was to 
ban the switchblade knife and its successor 
the deadly gravity knife. 

In 1954, through the efforts of a similar 
committee as I now represent, the switch- 
blade knife was banned in New York State. 
As you now, these knives open upon the 
slight touch of a button. Certain knife 
manufacturers, seeking to circumvent the 
law, started to manufacture and advertise 
the gravity knife. This weapon opens and 
locks automatically at a quick flick of the 
wrist. Technically, they are not switchblade 
knives, but they are just as dangerous. 

It is worthy of note that last year the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvénile Delinquency 
instituted an extensive study and field in- 
vestigation of the switchblade and gravity 
knife situation. The results of this survey 
fully supported and emphasized the need for 
this legislation. 
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The committee found that over 1 million 
switchblade and gravity knives are distrib- 
uted and sold each year in this country. 
These knives are sold chiefly to juveniles. 
Some 200,000 are imported. ; 

New York State and 11 other Stdtes took 
action in an attempt to halt the flow of these 
weapons into the hands of juveniles. This 
year New York outlawed the manufacture, 
sale, or possession of the gravity knife. The 
measure received overwhelming support in 
the State legislature. 

Helping to spark our drive were several of 
the major metropolitan newspapers and radio 
station WMGM. We realized, however, that 
despite our State law, we were relatively help- 
less in fully meeting the challenge of the 
gravity and switchblade knives. Thousands 
of these weapons were being bootlegged into 
the State from other countries and other 
States. These weapons had become the sym- 
bol, as well as the weapon of the teen-age 
gang. And they are still easy to purchase. 

Advertisements by mail-order houses, in 
sports magazines, in outdoor nfagazines, all 
offer these knives for sale. 

The only way the individual State can 
effectively bar the switchblade and gravity 
knives and remove the handcuffs now bind- 
ing law-enforcement officers, is for you to 
enact appropriate Federal legislation. You 
must prohibit their introduction into inter- 
state commerce, close the mails to them and 
ban their importation. 

Switchblade and gravity knives have no 
possible legitimate use. They can do noth- 

ng worth while that other types of knives 
cannot do better. A fish knife is more use- 
ul to a fisherman, a hunting knife to a 
1uI Switchblades are good for just one 
ing—sneak attack. 

They can be easily concealed and called 
into action af a moment’s notice. Their 
blade, like the tongue of a deadly snake, 
darts forth with great speed and force. 

You can see from the weapon that I hold 
in my hand that this is not the type of a 
knife we used when we were boys, or that the 
Boy Scouts used. This weapon is designed 
to be used exclusively for strong-armed 
purposes. 

In support of our stand, I would like to 
present you with the signatures of 250,000 
persons who: have signed our petitions and 
have written post cards urging this legisla- 
tion. These people represent all walks of 
lives. One woman wrote to us saying that 
her son lost an eye because of the brutal 
switchblade knife. Teen-agers backed the 
proposed legislation, too. 

It was heartening to us to receive the sup- 
port of the Camillus Cutlery Co., one of 
the Nation’s foremost knife manufacturers. 
This group is represented here by Mr. Lewis 
A. Pinkussohn, Jr. This company has worked 
diligently to rid the market of the death 
dealing gravity and switchblade knives. 

Other leading citizens, such as City Coun- 
cilman Jack Kranis, State Senator Frank J. 
Pino, Albert M. Leavitt, president of the 
Youth Service League, Assemblyman Stanley 
Steingut, Representative Epna F. KEtty, 
Captain Frederick Ludwig, to name a few, 
are largely responsible for calling the threat 
of this weapon to the attention of the public 
and for helping to pass the legislation in 
New York. 

The rest is up to you. You can strike a 
deadly blow at teen-age gangs. You can 
wrest the gravity knife and switchblade knife 
from the hands of the young hoodlums. You 
must grant approval to the bil! now under 
consideration, and ban the gravity and 
Switchblade weapons. Thank you. 
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Failure To Extend Public Law 480 Is Bad 


News for Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


; OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. QUIE.. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again I have called on the leadership of 
this Congress for extension of the sur- 
plus disposal law, Public Law 480. A 
prominent newspaper in the First Con- 
gressional District has done farmers a 
service by presenting an excellent edi- 
torial on the value of this legislation, 
and what the loss will mean to every- 
one—farmers and people who depend on 
@ prosperous agriculture indirectly for 
their income. 

The full impact of the failure to ex- 
tend this law is admirably describéd in 
the following article which appeared in 
the Waseca Journal, Waseca, Minn., and 
which was reprinted in the Faribault 
Daily News. 

This important law has been passed 
by both Houses of Congress. Since there 
is a difference in the two bills, they must 
go to conference. At this late date it is 
shocking to note that conferees have 
yet not been appointed: 

Bap NEws 

Every day the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress fails to reenact Public Law 480 spells 
more bad news for the farmer. And the 
farmer has had plenty of bad news since 
June 30 when the law passed by the 83d 
Republican-controlled Congress expired. 

A few days ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued its report.on the 
accomplishments of Public Law 480 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30. The 6.6 mil- 
lion metric tons exported under this law 
covers nearly every farm food and fiber 
commodity. 

Acclaimed as one of the greatest pieces of 
all agricultural legislation in all time, this 
Republican-sponsored law was largely re- 
sponsible for the increased export of farm 
products during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The increase was. sizable, too, nearly 
double that of 1952—94 percent by volume, 
to be exact. 

The law alone cannot take all of the 
credit for this outstanding Republican ac- 
complishment. Secretary .of Agriculture 


“Ezra Taft Benson deserves much of the 


credit. His agricultural attachés, 50 of 
them, serving in over 100 foreign countries, 
negotiated readjustments of tariff barriers, 
ironed-out conflicts with producers abroad, 
and otherwise made possible the greatest 
export of farm products the world has ever 
known from any nation. 

Dairymen in this part of Minnesota should 
be particularly grateful for this legislation 
and its accomplishments. During the year 
ending June 30 dairy exports totaled 84,365,- 
000 pounds. 

Soybeans, which have become Waseca 
County’s major crop, were supported on the 
home market through Public Law 480 ex- 
ports which totaled a staggering 402,814,000 
pounds of soybean oil. Corn in the amount 
of 24 million bushels was sold abroad and 






the wheat surplus would be even worse 
it not for the Public Law 480 export of 4 


485,000 bushels, to say nothing of the nearly 


37 million pounds of wheat flour. 

The export of beef was more than 11 mil. 
lion pounds while that of tallow was nearly 
5 times greater or 54,429,000 pounds, 

First Minnesota District Con AL 
Quire warned of the danger of letting the 
valuable farm legislation expire on June 26, 
4 days before the June 30 deadline. Noy 
the opposition has no one to blame but 
themselves for the great loss that igs 
suffered every day by First District farmers, 

That loss will continue even beyond the 
day the law is reenacted, for it will take 
considerable time to get the massive export 
machinery in operation. In the meantime, 
foreign sales lost during the past several 
weeks show little chance of being recap. 
tured. Z 





National Defense Education Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
poses of H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, have my full 
support. 

The greatest paradox in history is 
that here, in the world’s richest country, 
thousands of gifted youngsters are not 
able to use their abilities to the fullest, 
due to a lack of funds. Many people 
feel that the Federal Government should 
not directly participate in education. 
While I strongly support local control 
of primary and secondary school educa- 
tion, we must, as a Nation, develop & 
the fullest our, greatest natural re- 
source—namely our youth. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
deserves a great deal of credit for the 
comprehensive bill they have prepared. 
Ever since January 1954, when I intro- 
duced the first bill which provided fora 
system of scholarships for those with 
unusual scientific abilities, I have felt 
very strongly that we must aid those 
who are intellectually gifted but unable 
to attend a college or. university due t 
the lack of funds. The first 
sputnik was the catalyst which finally 
brought the full attention of the Amet- 
ican people to our educational 
particularly at the higher levels. 

The purposes of this bill are to assistin 
the improvement and strengthening of 
our educational system at all levels and 
to encourage able students to 
their education beyond high school. Its 
designed to accomplish these ob 
by, first, establishing loan programs for 
students at institutions of higher educa 
tion; second, providing grants to States 


for strengthening science, ma ore ; 


and modern foreign language 
in public schools; third, establishing 
language institutes and area centers to 
expand and improve the teaching of lam 
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: fourth, assisting in the expan- 
sion sf graduate education; fifth, assist- 
ing in the improvement of guidance, 
counseling and testing programs; sixth, 
providing for research and experimenta- 
tion in the use of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes; and, seventh, improve- 
ment of statistical-services of State edu- 

] agencies. 

Pamericn 15 confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, internation- 
al relations—stems from the forces, of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as Well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsiblity in 
our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very 
survival of our free country—may de- 
pend in large part upon the education 
we provide for our young people now. 

A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when stu- 
dents with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Several 
other provisions are designed to encour- 
age an improvement and expansion in 
the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. Another provi- 
sion recognizes the need for more college 
teachers to prepare future scientists, 
teachers, and leaders in many fields. 

Although our national security is 
handicapped by shortages of highly 
trained persons in all fields of endeavor, 
many thousands of young people with 
high ability drop out of high school be- 


fore graduation or fail to attend college - 


Subsequent to graduation. This is a loss 
not only to these young people, but to the 
Nation as a whole. The bill provides 
grants to support improved State and 
local programs of counseling, guidance, 
and testing to help identify able students 
and encourage them to remain in school 
and achieve their optimum of perform- 
ance based on their intelligence and apti- 
tude. The bill also provides a program 
of loans to college and university stu- 
oo om “~~ those who need financial 
ce to continue and co i 
a mplete their 
There are not many men such as 
Thomas Alva Edison who in spite of 
poverty and humble beginnings have 
made such tremendous contributions to 
mankind. What else might this genius 
have contributed to the world had he 
Nn able to take advantage of the loan 
ies of = bill at the age of 18 
ear 1865? How m sim- 
larly brilliant intellects have "bees lost 
mankind, and are being lost every day, 
ther of the inability to finance fur- 
to Study? This bill is a great step 
ward a better educated America. 
Fy is unfortunate that an amendment 
the original bill struck out the pro- 
. for a limited program of Federal 
of the pS. One of the chief criticisms 
scholarship provision seemed to be 
on the fact that there are already 
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private foundations as well as States of- 
fering scholarships. The main point 
these critics seemed to ignore is that in 
spite of this so-called abundance of 
scholarships, a large percentage of those 
high-school graduates qualified for col- 
lege, and capable of contrbuting greatly 
to this Nation’s welfare, do not attend 
college—mostly due to financial reasons. 
The vast majority of scholarships do not 
come anywhere near covering the cost of 
the individual’s college course. This was 
well pointed out in the report of the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond High School: 

A recent survey covering 147 representative 
public and private colleges and universities 
during the period 1950-54 showed that nearly 
two-thirds of all scholarships paid less than 
20 percent of all the college expenses of the 
holders. Graduates reported a median total 
4-year expenditure of $5,020, of which only 
6.4 percent, or $320, came from scholarship 
funds. 

Unfortunately, due to the lack of ade- 
quate scholarships, many extremely bril- 
liant individuals are indiscriminately de- 
terred from following the avenues in 
which they could make their greatest 
contributions—not because of lack of in- 
terest but because of the economic diffi- 
culties of their parents. It has been said 
that_it. is discriminatory to give one in- 
dividual a scholarship and another a 
loan. But, is it not even more discrimi- 
natory—against our Nation as a whole— 
to deny an impoverished individual the 
right to make his contribution to society? 

It is my fervent hope that in the near 
future we will make even greater strides 
toward a better educated America by 
giving each individual the opportunity to 
fully develop his skills, physical or men- 
tal, regardless of his financial status. In 
this way this Nation will always con- 
tinue to lead the world in all forms of 
endeavor. 





A Dulles Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, probably 
the most perceptive and illuminating 
comments on the current Middle East 
crisis have been made by the noted col- 
umnist, Walter Lippmann. One of his 
recent /articles clearly points out Amer- 
ica’s present position in this critical area, 
and I consider it well worth the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. The article 
follows:* 

While we do not know much about the 
meeting at Peiping over the weekend between 
the Russians and the Chinese, we do know 
that it has added a new complication to a 
summit meeting. Khrushchev’s original 
pro) had the great practical advantage 
that it looked to the Middle East without 
raising the problems of the Far East. On 
this ‘essential point. Gen. de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal took advantage of what really was an 
important concession, and offered to meet 
at the summit without Red China partici- 
pating. 
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But our own counter proposal, which in- 
sisted upon imbedding a summit meeting in 
in the Security Council, meant not only that 
Mao was not to be present but that Chiang 
had the right to be present and in case there 
was any voting under the Council’s pro- 
cedure, to exercise a veto. 

Now Mr. Dulles has missed the bus, and 
if there is to be a summit meeting at all, 
we must expect that in one way or another 
Mao will have a part in it. 

In my own view I am unhappy and appre- 
hensive about the way we are being pushed 
backward with our minds confused into a 
summit meeting. For judging by Mr. Dulles’ 
press conference last week he has not cast 
himself in the role of a statesman who knows 
that to make progress toward stability in the 
Middle East he must give as well as take. 


- He is playing the part of a litigating lawyer 


who hopes to win an argument. He is out to 
prove first, that the intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan was legal. Having been done at 
the invitation of the legitimate governments, 
it is not, therefore, aggression. This is un- 
doubtedly true. And second, he means to 
turn the table, and charge the Russians and 
the United Arabs with indirect aggression. 
If someone had tried to devise a formula 
most likely to set off a rhetorical explosion 
which will poison the air, he could not have 
found a more surefire mischiefmaker. 

Someone to whom the President will listen 
should warn him that he will make a great 
mistake if he thinks that he can dominate 
the summit conference with charges of in- 
direct aggression. For the truth is that in- 
direct aggression—that is to say, propaganda, 
infiltration, bribery, subversion—is an old 
instrument of power politics, and in our time 
it is the way the cold war is fought. Both 
sides use it when they think they can do so 
to their own advantage. It would impair, 
not enhance, the President’s moral credit if 
he were to become blindly self-righteous, 
and were to tell a knowing and skeptical 
world that we do not resort to what he calls 
indirect aggression and that only our ad- 
versaries do. 

Panama will be sitting on the Security 
Council, a living reminder of how the United 
States obtained the Canal Zone in order to 
suild the canal. Guatemala was only re- 
cently the scene of @ successful coup, pub- 
licly applauded by Mr. Eisenhower himself, 
to oust an anti-American and fellow travel- 
ing government. The President will be re- 
minded of what happened in Iran when 
Mossadegh was pushed out. Over the whole 
of the President’s denunciation of external 
interference against existing governments 
will hang the Dulles theory of the liberation 
of eastern Europe, and the obvious fact that 
if we knew a way to overturn the existing 
governments without the enormous risks of 
war, we should be only too happy to use 
that way. ' 

The central fact is that fn the cold war 
today, the opportunities open to our adver- 
saries are much greater than those open to 
us. For we are opposing three big revolution- 
ary movements—the Russian, the Chinese, 
and the Arab—which has a potent appeal to 
the intellectual leaders and to the masses of 
backward countries. Not all countries are 
vulnerable to these revolutionary )\move- 
ments. But a great many countries are, 
and it is in them that indirect aggression 
works. Governments are not easily over- 
thrown from abroad unless there is already 
within the country a strong disposition to 
encourage and to receive external aid. 

The thesis, propounded by Mr. Dulles and 
accepted by Mr. Eisenhower, amounts to a 
demand that in the weapons of the cold war, 
our adversaries shall disarm, and in effect 
acquiesce in their own military containment, 
as for example, by the remaining members 
of the Baghdad Pact. Mr. Dulles is telling 
the President to demand the impossible, and 
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national policies based on impossible de- 
mands are very unwise indeed. They are 
likely to lead a country into a dilemma where 
it must choose between a retreat which is 
humiliating cnd an advance which may be 
disastrous. 

Mr. Dulles is concerned, and rightly so, by 
the progress of the revolutionary movement 
in the Middle East. But he is indulging in 
a legal daydream, and is in the highest 
degree unrealistic, if he thinks the President 
can inducé Mr. Khrushchev, or the United 
Nations, to agree to a legal prohibition that 
is more than a pious platitude. It is a:star- 
tling footnote to Mr. Dulles’ thesis that hav- 
ing announced his doctrine about indirect 
aggression on Thursday, he followed it up 
on Saturday by recognizing the revolutionary 
government of Iraq, presumably a product of 
indirect aggression. 

The real problem of the western states- 
men is to find the ground on which an ac- 
commodation can be reached with the revo- 
lutionary movements which now dominate 
so much of Asia, and are reaching into Af- 
rica. That ground is not easy to find. But 
Mr. Dulles, it appears, is not seriously look- 
ing for it. He is too busy, too tired, too 
discouraged, too stale. What Mr. Dulles is 
doing is to resist and then to retreat, as 
generals do when they have no better option 
than to fight a series of rearguard actions. 

It is beginning to look as if the Presi- 
dent, who has to be carried along by his 
advisers, needs the help of some fresher 
minds. 





Goal for the Next Congress, Creation of 
a Commission on Country Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as this Con- 
gress nears adjournment, it is apparente 
to me that a tremendously important 
piece of legislation for the rural com- 
munities of our Nation will not be en- 
acted during this session. 

This is H. R. 13505, which I was priv- 
ileged to introduce along with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas, 
Congressman Brooxs Hays, legislation 
which would establish a Commission on 
Country Life to study social and eco- 
nomic changes in rural communities. 

I regard it as unfortunate that this 
Congress has~»not taken steps to estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life. In 
my remarks today, I intend to discuss at 
length the value of this proposed Com- 
mission, because I feel it should be one 
of the first orders of business for the 
next Congress. 

One sure way to determine the value 
of such a commission is to study the 
trail-blazing accomplishments of a sim- 
ilar commission which existed in the 
past—a commission which made historic 
contributions to improved country liv- 
ing as we know it today. 

PURPOSE OF THE FIRST COMMISSION 

Fifty years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt created a commission of iden- 
tical purpose and objective. In a special 
message to Congress transmitting the 
report of this commission, the President 
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underscored the value and purpose of 
the group. . 

The President wrote that the objective 
of the commission of 1908 was to call 
the farmer’s attention to the oppor- 
tunities for better business and better 
living on the farm. 

If country life is to become what it should 
be—- 


The President added— 
and what_I believe it ultimately will be— 
one of the most dignified, desirable and 
sought-after ways of earning a living—the 
farmer must take advantage not only of the 
agricultural knowledge which is at his dis- 
posal, but of the methods which have raised 
and continue to raise the standards of living 
and of intelligence in other callings. 

Those engaged in all other industrial and 
commercial callings have found it necessary, 
under modern economic conditions, to organ- 
ize themselves for mutual advantage and for 
the protection of their own particular in- 
terests in relation to other interests. The 
farmers of every progressive European coun- 
try have realized this essential fact and have 
found in the cooperative system exactly the 
form of business combination they need. 

Now whatever the State may do toward 
improving the practice of agriculture, it is 
not within the sphere of any government to 
recognize the farmers’ business or recon- 
struct the social life of farming communities. 
It is, however, quite within its powers, which 
it can control for calling public atttention to 
the needs and the facts. 


The President clearly assessed the ac- 
complishments of the first Commission 
on Country Life in the same message. 

He wrote: 

The Commission has tried to help the 
farmers to see clearly their own problems 
and to see it as a whole; to distinguish 
clearly between what the Government can 
do and what the farmers must do for them- 
selves; and it wishes to bring not only the 
farmers but the Nation as a whole to realize 
that the growing of crops, though an essen- 
tial part, is only a part of country life. 

Crop growing is the essential foundation; 
but-it is no less essential that the farmer 
shall get an adequate return from what he 
grows; and it is no less essential—indeed it 
is literally vital—that he and his wife and 
his children shall lead the right kind of 
life. 


President Roosevelt pointed out in that 
message that as a result of the Com- 
mission's findings— 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through which as prime agent the ideas 
the Commission stands for reach the people, 
should become without delay in fact a De- 
partment of Country Life, fitted to deal not 
only with crops, but also with all the larger 
aspects of life in the open country. 


The Chief Executive’s philosophy in 
creating this Commission might well be 
considered as a guide for us who are 
encouraging a similar Commission to 
study today’s needs. 

Our object— 


Wrote Theodore Roosevelt— 
should be to develop in the country com- 
munity the great ideals of community life 
as. of personal character. 


In listing the great general and im- 
mediate needs of country life which 
stood out in the report, the President said 
that they included— 

Effective cooperation among farmers, to 
put them on a level with the organized 


_ group, the bill provides that the com- 


August 13 
interests with which they do businegs « is 
(and) a better means of communication, 

1 


including good roads and a 
which the country people are guile rot 


and rightly, unanimous in demanding 
To these— 


He said— 
may be added better sanitation, for easily 
preventable diseases hold several 


country people in the slavery of co 
ill health. 7 ator 


Years later, Gifford Pinchot wrote. 

The report of the Country Life Commis. 
sion was the first effective step ever taken 
in America toward the solution of the Turak 
life problem. 


He pointed out sothe examples of the 
progress which came to pass as a direct 
result of the Commission—advaneeg jp 
farm cooperation, in better roads, better 
schools, sanitation, and in rural electri. 
fication. 

Today, the student: of rural life can 
See the enormous good the first Commis. 
sion was responsible for. The Agricul. 
tural Extension Service was a direct out. 
growth of the Commission’s recommend. 
ations as was the movement for better 
libraries, highways, and more advanced 
social and cultural outlets. ’ 

THE NEED OF A COMMISSION TODAY 


The tremendous contributions of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Commission Coun- 
try Life serve to point up the need for 
a commission today. If 1908 country liy- 
ing needed a thorough study and explor- 
ation with a& view to legislative action, 
certainly there is even a more urgent 
necessity for a commission in 1958. 

Certainly no Member in this Chamber 
can deny that enormous changes and 
shifts in modes of living have occurred 
in country communities during the past 
half-century. 

Now, what does this bill propose and 
what objectives would it set out to ac- 
complish? , 

_ Under the terms of the bill, a com- 
mission on country life would consist of 
25 members. Fifteen of these members 
would be appointed by the President of 
the United States—and of this number, , 
not more than 9 would be affiliated with 


the same political party. From this 


. 


mission would select the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, from 
it’s membership. } 

Five members would be appointed by 
the Vice President of the United States 
acting as Presiding Officer of the Set- 
ate and five by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Of these groups of 
5, 3 would be from the majority 
and 2 from the minority party. 

The duties of the Commission would 
be sixfold. 

The Commission would collect data 
and statistics to illustrate the majo 
trends affecting country community liv 
ing today. 

The Commission would then evaluate 
the data to isolate the major gaps Be 
tween the problems of country residenls 
and the organized means to handle 
problems. 

The Commission would—using inter 
pretations drawn from the data—point the 
out the need for cooperation between Pe 
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institutions, agencies, church groups 
and organizations serving country peo- 


Pre Commission would analyze the 


impact of technological developments on 
current modes of living—as well as the 
means of earning a living in the country 
community. 

The Commission would assess the 
shifting composition of country com- 
munity population from the basis of 
social and economic criteria. 

Finally the Commission would develop 
an overall blueprint of approach to be 
used as a masterplan for legislation and 
work to improve country living in the 


future. 
Within this framework, many current 
besetting rural communities 
can be classified and studied, problems 
such as bettering the standard of living 
for low-income farm families as well as 
new marketing techniques and coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of community 
and church agencies to develop solutions. 

Mr. Speaker, the time was ripe during 
this session of Congress for the author- 
ization of such a Commission. The 
need will even be more crucial by the 
time the 86th Congress convenes in 
January. 

Support and enthusiastic work for the 
creation of such a Commission has been 
widespread. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conferences—an organization within 


_the Roman Catholic Church which is 


dedicated to the bettering of the social 
and economic status of rural life has 
long been in the forefront of any effort 
to improve rural living. 

The Reverend Michael P. Dineen, 
executive secretary of the NCRLC, wrote 
me recently stating: 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
may we commend you in your efforts to 
establish a second Presidential Country Life 
Commission. As you probably know, the 
NCRLC has supported its establishment 
from the very beginning and we are most 
Pleased that you are cosponsoring the bill 
with Mr, Hays. 


Testimony before the House Family 
Subcommittee shows that the 
National Council of Churches Commit- 
tee on Rural Life Commission and the 
National Lutheran Council are in solid 
support of this measure. 
Mr. E. W. Mueller, representing both 
organizations, testified that in his view— 
This Commission could put into focus and 
give real stature to the importance of agri- 
culture as a major industry and that the 
People would need to be concerned that our 
agricultural economy is sound and that life 


in the rural community is wholesome and 
complete. : 


A prominent and highly regarded daily 
hewspaper in the First Congressional 
District of Minnesota has added its en- 

nt to this legislation. 
Albert Lea Daily Tribune com- 
‘a editorially not long ago that the 
oe a plan from which the en- 
World could well profit. 
The implications are enormous— 


The Tribune said— 


_ Out of such a stua 
y could come an agri- 
Satate Prosperous beyond out wildest 
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This is a measure that deserves support of 
the entire United States—rich or poor, rural 
or urban, Republican or Democrat. It would 
appear the only loser would be the dema- 
gog who prospers from misinformation, dis- 
trust, and chaos. F 


According to the bill, the Commission’s 
life would extend for 2 years—at the con- 
clusion of which it would submit to the 
President and the Congress its final re- 
port which draws the entire body of data 
together and recommends certain legis- 
lation. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent—as well as all the people of the 
Nation—would have, Mr. Speaker, the 
recommendations and considered think- 
ing of a panel consisting of some of the 
most brilliant, incisive individuals in the 
country, representing spiritual, cultural, 
and economic areas of study. 

OUR NATION: A BENEFICIARY 


Our Nation would then be the bene- 
ficiary of this blueprint for legislation. 
Thus the work of the Commission would 
extend into the future—far beyond the 
time of its original expiration. 

If there is a more eloquent argument 
for this Commission than one written by 
Theodore Roosevelt, then I have not seen 
it. 

Fifty year: ago, the President of the 
United States voiced the enduring need 
of the Commission in words that are just 
as meaningful today as when they were 
uttered. P 

I warn my countrymen— 


Roosevelt said— 
that the great recent progress made in city 
life is not a full measure of our civilization; 
for our civilization rests at bottom on the 
wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the 
completeness as well as the prosperity of-life 
in the country. 

The men and women on farms stand for 
what is fundamentally best'and most needed 
in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests ultimately our 
ability by methods of farming requiring the 
highest intelligence, to continue to feed and 
clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city 
with fresh blood; clean bodies and clear 
brains that can endure the terrific strain of 
modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country. who will be in the future, 
as in the past, the stay and strength of the 
Nation in time of war and its guiding and 
controlling spirit in time of peace. 





Hemisphere Summit Meet Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial from the New 
Orleans States of August 8, 1958, en- 
titled “Hemisphere Summit Meet 
Sought,” and an article from Editor & 
Publisher of July 26, 1958, entitled “Shop 
Talk at Thirty,” as follows: 

[From the New Orleans States of August 8, 
1958] 
HEMISPHERE SUMMIT MEET SOUGHT 

Agreement between Secretary of State 
Dulles and Brazilian President Juscelino 
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Kubitschek to seek a summit conference of 
American Presidents perhaps warrants a 
“this is where we came in” response. 

Following the Dulles-Kubitschek talks, 
sources at the presidential palace in Brazil 
said the 21 American Ambassadors will meet 
in Washington next month. They will ar- 
range the chiefs of state conference which 
will seek to bind the countries of this hemi- 
sphere closer both politically and economic- 
ally. 

It was just 2 years ago that 19 of the 21 
American Presidents met in Panama and 
signed a document which, as we recall, estab- 
lished in principle the same intent. 

Said the chiefs of state then: 

“The full realization of the destiny of 
America is inseparable from the economic 
and social development of its peoples and 
therefore makes necessary the intensification 
of national and inter-American cooperative 
efforts to seek the solution of economic prob- 
lems and to raise the standards of living of 
the continent.” 

Two years ago this month the Organiza- 
tion of American States, seeking to imple- 
ment the principles of the declaration, met 
in Buenos Aires. 

That conferenc~, however, was an admitted 
failure. A discouraging pall was cast over 
hopes for closer harmony among the peoples 
of the hemisphere. 

And that was a meeting which the United 
States entered with the realization that we 
had not done our utmost toward advancing 
hemispheric solidarity; that our surplus 
farm products disposal program was hurting 
South America on the world market; that 
the Latin nations were suffering mounting 
deficits in their trade with this country; 
that our neighbors were smarting over being 
practically disregarded in our aid program. 

Those issues and problems were left un- 
resolved in 1956 and, against the background 
of critical world conditions, we even lost 
sight of their existence. Consequently dis- 
harmony festered. 

Now, once again, preparations are under 
way to convene another meeting of Ameri- 
can heads of state. 

There are differences this time, though, 
that may make the conference more pro- 
ductive: 

A United States Vice President is mobbed 
in two South American countries: Commu- 
nism realizes Latin gains through this 
country’s default. A United States Secre- 
tary of State is greeted with “Dulles, go 
home’”’ shouts in Rio de Janeiro. 

The events-of the past 2 years, and prin- 
cipally of the past few months, demand that 
the next American summit meeting bear 
fruits. ! 


[From Editor & Publisher of July 26, 1958] 
SHop TALK aT 30 
(By Robert U. Brown) 

If newspapers were guilty of pursuing all 
the special interests with which they are 
charged from time to time, they wouldn't 
have space or time for anything else. They 
wouldn’t be newspapers, they would be 
puff sheets. 

The best defense newspapers have against 
these charges is to point out the number 
and variety of the complaints. If they were 
all justified no one would read a newspaper. 
If there is ever any justification for the 
charges they must apply to a small minority 
of newspapers. But those who criticize the 
press never give chapter and verse. It is 
easier to smear all with the same brush. 

The latest blast against the press comes 
this week from the paid lobbyist of the pro- 
tectionist tariff group. He is O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy which is made 
up of diversified industries and trades which 
oppose freé-trade fearing recriprocal trade 
agreements and resulting competition. 
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In a press release Tuesday, Mr. Strackbein 
charged that freedom of the press “has 
been sullied and subverted ignominously hy 
the great metropolitan press in the battle 
over the reciprocal trade program.” He 
said the predominant press has withheld 
from the public the facts and reasoning of 
the opposition, has played up the Govern- 
ment’s side “after the manner of a sub- 
servient press in a dictatorship.” 

That’s pretty strong language which he 
justifies by saying the press is a party in 
interest in the dispute. 

“The importation free of duty of the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
newsprint and woodpulp used by newspapers 
of this country is something that the news- 
papers owe, for its preservation, to a duty- 
free binding agreed to in two trade agree- 
ments; and the gratitude shown by the press 
for this favor engineered by the State De- 
partment 20 years ago is a wondrous tribute 
to the power that Government can gain over 
the souls of men, purportedly free and hon- 
orable, when it knows the chemistry and 
biology of gratitude.” 

This allegation is ridiculous. The impor- 
tation of newsprint has been duty free since 
1913. It is asinine to contend that news- 
papers are paying off a 45-year-old obligation 
in their treatment of news about the re- 
ciprocal trade program. There probably 
isn’t 1 newspaperman in 10 that knows 
newsprint is duty-free, and there probably 
isn’t 1 in 100 that knows it has been so 
for 45 years. 





Hold That Camel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
more forceful picture of our Government 
can be conceived than that of the prover- 
bial camel with its head in the tent. 
Experience has demonstrated that a pro- 
gram once begun, as an emergency, as 
an experiment, as a weak or compromise 
piece of legislation, seldom disappears, 
but rather, with the head of the beast 
once in the door of the tent, the camel 
soon-has worked his way completely in- 
side, and things become crowded indeed. 
Such is the promise of the TVA. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Times Recorder 
of Zanesville, Ohio, for August 7, 1958, 
asks Congress to act with caution: 

Hotp THAT CAMEL 

TVA, the socialistic camel that got its 
nose in the free enterprise tent awhile back, 
is doing some more shoving. Senate bill 
1869, passed by that body last year, and 
recently approved by the House Public Works 
Committee, proposes to expand the service 
area of this tax-built, tax-consuming (but 
not tax-produced) power octopus by 25,000 
square miles—so that it might logically be 
called the “Mississippi Valley Authority.” 
Further, and perhaps more devastatingly, it 
proposes for the first time in the sad history 
of Government-operated businesses to sell 
bonds ($750 million worth) to the investing 
public and incidentally bypass congressional 
control. 

With the passage of this bill, Uncle Sam 
would be giving the taxpayers the back of 
his hand, since it would wipe out the pres- 
ent requirement that TVA repay to the 
Treasury in 40 years the $1.2 billion of tax 
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money now owed. Repayment would only 
be made after the bondholders’ claims are 
paid, and TVA could use its power revenues 
(which should go to the Treasury) to build 
still more producing capacity without con- 
gressional approval. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
this camel (which we might as well start 
calling the Mississippi Lower Authority) 
kicking the whole private tax-paying electric 
power industry out of the tent. With the 
continuance of such unbridled expansion 
there can be no other outcome. And yet, 
that is but the beginning of the end. With 
electric power generation completely in Fed- 
eral hands, the “nationalization” (a nice 
word for seizure) of all industry and all 
business would logically follow, The plan- 
ners doubtless have the details worked out 
now—a progression of control so gradual we 
would never be quite sure at what point, or 
on what day, we finally became slaves. 

Congress, to save its own waning prestige 
and to check the erosion of its powers by the 
williwaws from the White House and the 
snows from the Supreme Court, should arise 
in whatever might it still possesses and re- 
ject legislation degrading to that body. But 
the Senate has already passed this bill. And 
unless there are cries of outrage from home, 
the House, stricken with adjournment fever, 
will pass it—and quickly. 

But Americans who cherish any hopes for 
capitalism, to say nothing of ever getting 
the Government out of business, must not 
let this happen, 





Retirement Eyed by Librarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


. Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, kindly, patient, and understanding, 
Mrs. Marie Tinsley Smith, who has 
served San Leandro so faithfully, will fin- 
ish-a chapter of her life when she goes 
into retirement. 

Leona Ward, colorful and capable 
writer of the Hayward Daily Review, re- 
ports on the story of her life, service, and 
accomplishments in the following article 
published on August 5, 1958: 

RETIREMENT EYED BY LIBRARIAN 
(By Leona Ward) 

San LeanDRo.—On ~November 1, just 20 
years to the day since she came to San 
Leandro as city librarian, Mrs. Marie Tinsley 
Smith will retire. 

Her term of service, marked by the city’s 
phenomenal growth, has seen the library 
expand from a tiny reading room with a few 
hundred volumes and one librarian, to an 
institution with 67,000 volumes and a staff 
of 23. 

Soon a $1.5 million modern community 
library and cultural center will replace the 
40-year-old outworn and outgrown library 
structure on grounds that include the pres- 
ent site at 302 Estudillo Avenue. 

“I am content to leave,” says Mrs. Smith, 
“with a beautiful building to become a 
reality in 1960, with so many dreams come 
true in the matter of service and personnel, 
and with the city growing so rapidly and 
yet so well.” 

RICH HERITAGE 

Behind her Mrs. Smith will leave a rich 
heritage of western lore—a collection of 
hundreds of volumes of what she calls Cali- 
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fornia. Actually they cover all the 
States: Washington, Oregon, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
ifontana, Idaho, Alaska, and Hawaii, 

The beautiful and rare books she 
now crowded into makeshift shelves, will one 
day find themselves in the spacious Cali. 
fornia room of the new library. 

“There they'll have ample s 
themselves,” she said. ym ae 

“There people may browse and enjoy them, 
beautiful bindings, fine print, rare 
tions, and especially the conten 
glamor and adventure of life in the 
forties, and fifties, when a ne 
struggling to be born.” W State was 

All California books are interesting to her 
whether acquired through routine : 
or discovered like a rare stone i: 
rubble. os 

People moving away often call the library 
to come and get some books. Always, fingers 
crossed, Mrs. Smith has hastened to comply, 

HISTORY BOOK 

“Sometimes there has lurked among the 
boxes of old books a rare book on Californis 
history or an emigrant’s journal, and we 
have rejoiced.” ' 

For example: When an old time residence 
was leveled to -thake room for the new 
Lucky Store, there was Harlan’s “California 
"46 to '88”—a proud addition to the library 
collection. 

A cherished part of the collection is Wil- 
liam Heath Davis’ Sixty Years in California 
and Seventy-five Years in California. Hence, 
when a young man doing research on Davis’ 
life sought out Mrs. Smith for help, it was 
her pleasure to refer him to Davis’ daughter, 
Miss Lilly Davis, then living across the street 
from the library. 

When later, Andre F. Rolle released his 
book, William Heath Davis, Mrs. Smith made 
haste to acquire it—with a “strangely ex- 
citing feeling of having helped in a small 
way to produceit.” 

Big Oak Flat Road is another in which 
Mrs. Smith share@ the authors’ jubilation, 
having watched Mrs. Emil Schlichtmann of 
San Leandro (Mrs. Schlichtmann and Mr. 
Paden, coauthors) through some of the 
preliminary research in the library.~ 

R. R. Stuart, who wrote a history of San 
Leandro while she looked over his shoulder, 
helped her to acquire Mrs. Mae Helen Bacon 
Boggs’ book “My Playhouse was a Concord 
Coach,” an astounding collection of news 
paper clippings and other material on those 
who made California history between 182 
88. 

Excitement is a mild word for the feelings 
that beset her when she opened a parcel one 
day from the head of a historical society in 
the valley. -Inside was a Thompson and West 
atlas of Alameda County containing a mapo 
early San Leandro which the curator thought 
seemed more suitable in this vicinity. 

Inherited from her predecessor was # rare 
set of leatherbound works of Hubert Hove 
Bancroft, a gift from A. B. Cary, son of i & 
Cary, donor of the library site. : 

One last gift that is particularly meaning- 
ful in the library collection came from M, 
and Mrs, George Helms (she’s 4 
veteran on the library board of 
It is the Pony Express published at Piacet- 
ville, from the first copy of volume 1, duit 
1839. * 
Under the subject Good Topics To Brows 
In, Mrs. Smith has her Western Call 
library cataléged as follows: Story of ¢ ad 
fornia’s Constitution and Laws; Fua 
Recreation in Early California; 
ment in California; Beauty Spots; Big Trees 
Oldest Things on Earth; Water and 
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Cable Cars in the San Francisco Hills; 2" 
fornia’s Medical Story; Agriculture; the 
nese in San Francisco; Vigilante 
Fine Presses and Newspaper Men; © 
dustry; Cattle Trails; Trappers ™ 
blazers; Women as Pioneers; Early B® 
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Crime; Hawaiian History; The 
nd Its Opening; The -Donner 

ST sessions of California; Gold Rush 
Days; The Wine Industry; Architecture; In- 
ternational Expositions; Gardening; Pony 
Express; Overland Mail, Artists in the West; 
Early Transportation; Railroads and Their 
Builders; Santa Fe Trail; Sacajawea and the 
Lewis and Clark Party; Spanish Period in 
California History; Junipero Serra and the 
: Educational Institutions; History of 
Banking in California; History of Bench and 
Bar in California; Russians in California; 
French; Chinese; Old Spanish Ranchos; San 
Francisco, - Glamorous * City; California 
Writers; Political Leaders; Intrepid Travelers. 


Outlaws and 





Carrying the Mail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the East Texas, the official publi- 
cation of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. The author, Hubert Harri- 
son, was executive director for 30 years, 
serving tirelessly the East Texas com- 
munity. His short graphic analysis of 
the meaning of a stamp is typical of his 
thoughtful understanding and expres- 
sion, which his many friends will always 
remember: 

CARRYING THE MAIL 
(By Hubert M. Harrison, Dallas, Tex.) 


American business has developed a pride 
in getting the job done well, which reflects 
itself in our marvelous progress. 

In the oilfields the common expression 
for doing a good.job is “carrying the mail.” 
There is in this an implied compliment to 
the American postal system that is not usu- 
ally recognized. In spite of storms, icy 
roads, broken wires, raging blizzards, or 
blazing heat, the mail must go through. 

A stamp is the world’s greatest bargain. 
It is an investment in a miracle of modern 
efficiency. One stamp commands the ef- 
forts of countless thousands of men and 
women throughout this Nation and other 
nations, who carry the mail to the ends of 
the earth, on foot, horseback, dogsleds, in 
automobiles, trucks, trains, ships, and air- 
Planes. A stamp ‘is the magic cachet that 
carries its message of love to the home circle 
from the absent one; it will rekindle celes- 
tial fires on the altar of a mother’s heart; it 
will convey comfort and cheer to the sick; 
it will encourage the downhearted; it will 
inspire the slothful; it will cheer the almost 

tten friend; it will steal into the home 
wr there is the hush of death and help 
soften the blow of crushing sorrow; it 
will recall the absent son to the ideals 
learned at his mother’s knee; it will bring 
saree and joy to the saddened heart; it 
carry your thoughtful message of con- 
a in an eventéul hour; it wil! 
on 2 motion a chain of human contacts 
life of a ee en and change the 

With a stamp you can conjure miracles and 

to your service a train of minions 
March like an army with banners. 
& Stamp you can play upon the strings 
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You Can’t Eat Integration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Anderson Independent of 
August 11, 1958, entitled ““A Negro Leader 
Cites the Facts; Says ‘You can’t Eat 
Integration.’ ” 

The editorial is based on writings of 
Davis Lee, a Negro newspaper publisher 
and editor, who says, among. other 
things: 

If the liberals and agitators are the Negro’s 
friend and southern whites are his enemies, 
then someone needs to protect him from his 
friends. 


In addition, Lee says that Negroes can- 
not eat integration. 

The Anderson Independent sums up 
its editorial most appropriately with the 
comment that Lee’s views are widely 
prevalent among the level-headed Ne- 
groes in all walks of life, contrary to the 
professional propagandizers and paid 
agitators of the NAACP. 

Mr. President, no truer words were 
said regarding the situation in my State. 
Were it not so, then we would be having 
the same terrible riots and race problems 
that we have seen in other places in 
recent years. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as. follows: 

A NeGro LEADER CITES THE Facts; Says “You 
Can’t Eat INTEGRATION” 


Davis Lee is the publisher of 2 number of 
Negro newspapers, including the Herald, 
which appears weekly in Anderson. 

Recently he is reported to have spoken 
in Anderson at a meeting at Delia Street 
Holiness Church, and is quoted as saying: 

“Better citizenship is more than register- 
ing and voting. You must become a part of 
the community in which you live and as- 
sume the responsibility of good citizenship.” 

And editorially he had timely comment on 
the integration-segregation issue which has 
threatened to destroy long standing friend- 
ships. 

“The liberals who are frothing at the 
mouth and shedding crocodile tears over the 
plight of the poor Negro in the South, will 
gladly offer him integration, but won’t give 
him a job or provide his family with cloth- 
ing or bread. 

“The southerners don’t want him to have 
integration, but they will gladly give him a 
job, and help clothe and feed his family. 

“The liberals will open their schools to 
Negro children, but they won’t hire many 
Negroes as teachers. The South won’t ad- 
mit the Negro children to its schools, but 
they will give the Negro his own school 
manned .by teachers of his own race. And 
all of this is given without cost. 

“There are forms of segregation that are 
degrading and humiliating, but to have 
one’s Own school and teachers is not one of 
them. Giving the Negro his own school and 
teachers is more in keeping with that con- 
cept of freedom, just and equal Opportunity 
that the Founding Fathers had in mind 
than an integrated system of education.” 
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Publisher Lee continued: 

“Not once during our existence has the 
South attempted to tell the people of the 
North, East,-and West how to run their 
schools, churches, etc., and\in no section of 
this country does the Negro enjoy the edu- 
cational, employment and economic oppor- 
tunities which he enjoys in the South. 

“The labor unions are pouring thousands 
of dollars into this integration movement, 
yet southern Negroes are working at jobs 
that northern "Negroes cannot get, because 
the unions will not accept them as members. 

“There are more Negro carpenters, brick- 
layers and building contractors in North and 
South Carolina than there are in the 33 inte- 
grated States. Negroes can’t eat integra- 
tion. They need jobs. They need the op- 
portunity to develop their talents, skills, and 
abilities in fields of their own choosing. 
The South is the only section in this Nation 
that offers such opportunities. 

“If these liberals and agitators are the 
Negro’s friend and southern whites are his 
enemies, then someone needs to protect him 
from his friends.” 

Lee’s views prevail widely among level- 
headed Negroes in all walks of life, contrary 
to the professional propagandizers and paid 
agitators of the NAACP. 





Why the United States Must Continue Its 
Nonrecognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time one hears various arguments 
being advanced that the United States 
Government would be more realistic and 
intelligent in serving its own long-range 
interests if it were to give official recog- 
nition to the Communist regime in 
Peiping and support its admission to the 
United Nations. The President and the 
Secretary of State have repeatedly stated 
the reasons why such action would, on 
the contrary, be completely unrealistic 
and a dangerous disservice to our in- 
terests to those of our allies in the Far 
East and to freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

A comprehensive reexamination of the 
arguments pro and con has just been re- 
leased by the State Department. It 
makes crystal clear that our Govern- 
ment’s position is not based on emotion- 
alism over Korea, or blindness to facts, 
or sheer stubbornness, as sometimes 
charged; it is based on the most realistic 
recognition and hardheaded evaluation 
of all the facts, including the key fact 
of the behavior of the Chinese Com- 
munist government. It stubbornly re- 
fuses to change its international con- 
duet so as to qualify for recognition or 
admission to the United Nations. It is 
its own actions, not ours, that keep it 
excluded. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
State Department memorandum is in- 
cluded: 

Policy toward Communist China has 
been an important issue since the Commu- 
nists came to power there, and it is of criti- 
cal significance to the United States and the 
free world today. In the United States the 
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issue is a very real one to the vast majority 
of the people. As a result of Korean and 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea, the 
United States suffered 142,000 casualties, 
bringing tragedy to communities all over 
the country. Nevertheless, despite the 
emotions thus engenered and the abhor- 
rence of the American people for the brutal- 
ity and utter lack of morality of Communist 
systems, the policy of the United States 
Government towards China has necessarily 
been based on objective cdéhsiderations of 
national interest. It also reflects a continu- 
ing appraisal of all available facts. 

Basically the United States policy of not 
extending diplomatic recognition to the 
Communist regime in China proceeds from 
the conviction that such recognition would 
produce no tangible benefits to the United 
States or to the free world as a whole and 
would be of material assistance to Chinese 
Communist attempts to extend Communist 
domination throughout Asia. It is not an 
inflexible policy which cannot be altered to 
meet changed conditions. If the situation 
in the Far East were so to change in its 
basic elements as to call for a radically dif- 
ferent evaluation of the threat Chinese 
Communist policies pose to United States 
and free world security interests, the United 
States would of course readjust its present 
policies. However, the course of events in 
the Far East since the establishment of the 
Chinese Communist regime in 1949 has thus 
far confirmed the United States view that 
its interests and\ those of the free world are 
best served by withholding diplomatic recog- 
nition from the regime in Peiping. 

The basic considerations on which United 
States policy toward China rests are two- 
fold. First, the Soviet bloc, of which Com- 
munist China is an important part, is en- 
gaged in a long-range struggle to destroy 
the way of life of the free countries of the 
world and bring about the global dominion 
of communism. The Chinese Communist 
regime has made no secret of its fundamen- 
tal hostility to the United States and the 
free world as a whole nor of its avowed in- 
tention to effect their downfall. Today its 
defiance of and attacks on the non-Com- 
munist world have reached a level of inten- 
sity that has not been witnessed since the 
Korean war. The second basic factor is that 
East Asia is peculiarly vulnerable to the 
Communist offensive because of the proxim- 
ity of the free countries of that area to 
Communist China, the inexperience in self- 
government of those which have recently 
won their independence, their suspicions of 
the West inherited from their colonial past, 
and the social, political, and economic 
changes which inevitably accompany their 
drive toward modernization. 

The Chinese Communists see the victory 
of communism in Asia as inevitable; and 
now that they control the vast population 
and territory of mainland China they are 
utilizing the advantagés these give to en- 
compass their ends. Chinese Communist 
leaders have shown by their words and their 
acts that they are not primarily interested 
in promoting the welfare of their people 
while living at peace with their neighbors. 
Their primary purpose is to extend the Com- 
munist resolution beyond their borders to 
the rest of Asia and thence to the rest of 
the world. Liu Shao-chi, the second-rank- 
ing member of the Chinese -Communist 
Party has said: “The most fundamental and 
common duty of Communist Party mem- 
bers is to establish communism and trans- 
form the present world into a Communist 
world.” Mao Tse-tung himself has said 
that his regime’s policy is “to give active 
support to the national independence and 
liberation movements in countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America.” That these are 
not empty words was shown by Chinese 
Communist aggression in Korea and pro- 
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vision of arms and other assistance to the 
Communist rebels in Indochina. 

United States policy in Asia, as elsewhere 
in the world, is to promote the domestic 
welfare and to strengthen the independence 
of free nations. Because of the proximity 
of many Asian nations to mainland China 
and the disparity in size and power between 
them and Communist China, this can be 
done only if the Communist threat is neu- 
tralized. The first need of United States 
policy in the Far East is to deter Com- 
munist aggression, else the free nations 
would be in grave danger of succumbing to 
Communist pressures before they had gath- 
ered the strength with which to resist them. 
The United States has sought to accomplish 
this by military assistance to the nations 
directly in the path of Chinese Communist 
expansion—kKorea, Taiwan, and Vietnam— 
and by a system of mutual defense arrange- 
ments with other nations of the area. We 
have been successful in this effort and 
since 1954 the Chinese Communists have not 
been able to make further gains through the 
open use of military force. 

The measures the United States and its 
allies in Asia have taken to. preserve the 
security of the free nations of the area are 
of vital interest to the other free nations 
of the world. Loss of the rest of East Asia 
to communism could have a disastrous effect 
on the free world’s ability to resist effectively 
the encroachments of communism elsewhere. 
The consequences for Australia and New 
Zealand would be especially serious. Loss 
of the islands of the West Pacific and of 
the Southeast Asian peninsula would isolate 
these countries and place them in a stra- 
tegically exposed and dangerous position. 

Efforts to halt further Communist expan- 
sion cannot be confined to military deter- 
rence alone: Countermeasures against 
Chinese Communist subversion and political 
infiltration are equally necessary. This is 
especially so as, since 1955, Peiping has in- 
creasingly resorted to propaganda, subver- 
sion, “people’s diplomacy,” and political 
maneuvering in its dealings with its Asian 
neighbors. Pieping seeks to win by this 
means what it apparently does not dare 
attempt through military conquest. The 
United States therefore considers that in 
preserving the peace and security of Asia 
it'is as important to be alert to the threat 
of subversion as to that of open military 
attack. 

In the effort to block Peiping’s attempts 
to extend Communist rulé in Asia the with- 
holding of diplomatic recognition is an im- 
portant factor. The extension of diplomatic 
recognition by a great power normally car- 
ries with it not only increased access to 
international councils but enhanced inter- 
national standing and prestige as well. De- 
nial of recognition on the other hand is a 
positive handicap to the regime affected and 
one which makes it that much the more 
difficult for it to pursue its foreign policies 
with success. One basic purpose of United 
States nonrecognition of Communist China 
is to deny it these advantages and to that 
extent limit its ability to threaten the se- 
curity of the area. 

In the case of China there are special con- 
siderations which influence United States 
policy with regurd to recognition. For one 
thing, although the Chinese Communists 
have seized the preponderant bulk of China, 
they have not completed their conquest of 
the country. The generally recognized legit- 
imate Government of China continues to 
exist and in Taiwan is steadily developing 
its political, economic and military strength. 
The Government of the Republic of China 
controls the strategic island of Taiwan and 
through its possession of a sizable military 
force—one of the largest on the side of the 
free world in Asia—presents a significant 
deterrent to renewed Chinese Communist ag- 
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gression. Recognition of Communist China 
by the United States would seriously cripple, 
if not destroy altogether, that 

On the other hand, continued Uniteg States 
recognition and support of the of 
China enables it to challenge the claim at 
the Chinese Communists to represent the 
Chinese people and keeps alive the hopes of 
those Chinese who are determined 

ly to free their country of Communist rule, 

Recognition of Communist China by the 
United States would have an adverse effect 
on the other free governments of Asia 
could be disastrous to the cause of the 
world in that part“of the world. Those na 
tions which are closely allied to the 
States and are striving to maintain their 
independence on the perimeter of | 
Communist power, especially Korea and Viet. 
nam, would be profoundly confused and de. 
moralized. They would interpret such ao. 
tion as abandonment of their cause by the 
United States. They might reason that their 
only hope for survival lay in desperate meas. 
ures, not caring whether these 
the peace of the area and the world. Goy. 
ernments farther removed from the borders 
of China would see in American 
of Communist China the first step in the 
withdrawal of the United States from the 
Far East. Without the support of the United 
States they would be unable long to defy the 
will of Peiping; and some would 
conclude that their wisest course would be 
speedily to seek the best terms 
from Peiping. Needless to say, de- 
velopments would place the entire free world 
position in Asia in the gravest peril. 

Another special consideration in the case 
of China is that large and influential over. 
seas Chinese communities exist in most of 
the countries of southeast Asia. The efforts 
of these countries to build healthy free s- 
cieties and to develop their economies would 
be seriously retarded if these communities 
were to fall under the sway of the Chines 
Communists; and a grave threat of Commu- 
nist subversion through these overseas com- 
munities would arise. Recognition of Com- 
munist China by the United States and the 
decline in the fortunes of the Republic of 
China which would inevitably result would 
have such a profound psychological effect on 
the overseas Chinese that it would make in- 
evitable the transfer of the loyalties of large 
numbers to the Communist side. This i 
turn would undermine the ability of the host 
countries to resist the pressures tending # 
promote the expansion of Chinese Commi- 
nist influence and power. 

Still another factor which must be com 
sidered in the case of China is the effet 
which recognition of the Communift regimt 
would have on the United Nations. 
tion of Peiping by the United States 
inevitably lead to the seating of Peiping ® 
thdt body. In the view of the United Stats 
this would vitiate, if not destroy, the ‘ 
Nations as an instrument for the malnit- 
nance of international peace. The 
war was the first and most important effort 
to halt aggression through collective sctiot 
in the United Nations. For 
China, one of ‘the parties against which i 
effort of the United Nations was 
be seated in the United Nations while 
unpurged of its aggression and defying the 
will of the United Nations in i 



































amount to a confession of failure on 
of the United Nations and would 
duce the prospect8 for future 
tion by the United Nations against 
sion. Moreover, the Republic of 
charter member in good 
United Nations and its represen 
have contributed importantly to 4 
structive work of that organization. * 
representatives of the Chinese © 
regime were to be seated in their 
given China’s veto in the Security © 
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ty of that body in the future to dis- 

= ae responsibility it has under the 
“charter for the maintaining of international 
peace and security would be seriously 


— “who advocate recognition of the 
Chinese Communists often assume that by 
the standards of international law applied 
to such cases the Peiping regime is entitled 
recognition. In the view of 

+o diplomatic g 
the United States diplomatic recognition is 
a privilege and not a right. Moreover, the 
United States considers that diplomatic 
tion is an instrument of national 
which it is both its right and its duty 
to use in the enlightened self-interest of the 
Nation. However, there is reason to doubt 
that even by the tests often cited in inter- 
national law the Chinese Communist regime 
es for diplomatic recognition. It does 
not rule all China, and there is a substantial 
force in being which contests its claim to do 
go. The Chinese Communist Party, which 
holds mainland China in its grip, is a tiny 
minority comprising less than 2 percent of 
the Chinese people, and the regimentation, 
brutal repression, and forced sacrifices that 
have characterized its rule have resulted in 
extensive popular unrest. To paraphrase 
Thomas Jefferson’s dictum, this regime cer- 
tainly does not represent “the will of the 
lace, substantially declared.” Finally, 
it has shown no intention to honor its inter- 
national obligations. One of its first acts 
was to abrogate the treaties of the Republic 
of China except those it chose to continue. 
On assuming power it carried out a virtual 
confiscation. without compensation of the 
properties of foreign nationals, including im- 
mense British investments notwithstanding 
the United Kingdom’s prompt recognition of 
it. It has failed to honor various commit- 
ments entered into since, including various 
provisions of the Korean Armistice and the 
Geneva accord on Vietnam and Laos, as well 
as the “agreed announcement of September 
1955,” by which it pledged itself to permit all 
Americans in China to return home ex- 

peditiously. 

The United States policy toward recogni- 
tion of Communist China is then based on 
a carefully considered judgment of the na- 
tional interest. Nonrecognition of Peiping, 
coupled with continued recognition and 
support of the Republic of China, facilitates 
the accomplishment of United States policy 
objectives in the Far East.. Recognition of 
Peiping would seriously hinder accomplish- 
ment of these objectives and would facilitate 
the advance of Communist power in Asia. 

In the process of determining its policy 
toward China the United States has taken 
into account the various statements and 
arguments advanced by proponents of ex- 
tending diplomatic recognition to Peiping. 
One of the most commonly advanced rea- 
sons} for recognition is that reality must be 
recognized and 600 million people cannot 
be ignored. While superficially appealing 

statements themselves overlook the 
realities of the situation. United States pol- 
~ s of course, based on full appreciation of 
. act that the Chinese Communist regime 
ow a — of mainland China, 

’ S not necessary to have diplo- 

dal wi Witnou entaing tikes 
recognition ing diplomatic 
pated in extended negotiations with Chinese 
ona unist representatives, in the Koréan 
joe armistice negotiations and 
a aes _ _— ambassadorial talks in 

in ‘no sense paces sn aan oa 
aspirations of the Chi i. : 
titude toward + nese people. Its at- 
what it he people of China remains 
historically has been, one of friend- 

we ts © . Tt is 

ear that our friendship for the 

blind, People must not be permitted to 
threat to our security which 


the United States has partici- _ 
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the Communist regime in China now pre- 
sents. Moreover, the United States is con= 
vinced that the Chinese Communist regime 
does not represent the true will or aspirations 
of the Chinese people and that our policy of 
withholding recognition from it is in actu- 
ality in their ultimate interest. . 

It is sometimes contended that by recdg- 
nition of Communist China it would be pos- 
sible to exert leverage on the Peiping regime 
which might ultimately be successful in 
weakening or even breaking the bond with 
Moscow. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
to support this belief and there are important 
reasons why it is unlikely. The alliance be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping is one of long 
standing; it traces its origin to the very 
founding of the Chinese Communist Party in 
1921, in which representatives of the Com- 
intern played an important role. It is based 
on &@ common ideology and on mutually-held 
objectives with respect to the non-Commu- 
nist world. All recent evidence points to 
the closeness of the tie between the Chinese 
Communists and the U. S. S. R. rather than 
in the other direction. The Chinese Com- 
munists were outspoken in championing the 
armed intervention of the Soviets in Hungary 
and have given unqualified endorsement to 
the execution of Nagy and the other leaders 
of the Hungarian revolt. They were also 
leaders in the recent Communist bloc attack 
on Yugoslavia for its attempts to pursue 
national policies independent of Kremlin 
control. These and other facts make it ap- 
parent that the two partners in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance clearly realize their mutual 
dependence and attach great importance to 
bloc unity vis-a-vis the free world. 

Furthermore, the alliance with the 
U. S. S. R. has a special importance for the 
Chinese Communists since it provides them 
with a dependable source of arms and mili- 
tary supplies.) The Chinese Communist 
leaders, including Mao Tse-tung himself, 
came to power through their command of 
military force. They are therefore keenly 
conscious of the importance of military force 
to keep themselves in power against domestic 
and external opposition and to achieve the 
goals of their foreign policy. It is scarcely 
credible that they would dare risk any course 
of action which could lead to loss of their 
source of military supplies. For this reason 
alone, it would seem unrealistic to believe 
that recognition of Peiping by the United 
States or any other leading nation would 
have the effect of tempting the Chinese Com- 
munists to play a “Titoist” role. 

In fact the opposite is quite likely to be the 
result. Were the United States to grant dip- 
lomatic recognition to Peiping—with all that 
this would entail by way of enhanced inter- 
national prestige—its leaders would most 
likely feel confirmed in the correctness of 
their policies and the advantages of con- 
tinued close cooperation with Moscow. 

It is often alleged that recognition of Com- 
munist China is a necessary step in expand- 
ing trade relations with that country. For 
the United States this is, of course, not a 
consideration, since the United States em- 
bargoes trade with Peiping under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act as a result of the Korean 
war. But even for countries which so desire 
to expand trade with mainland China, the 
facts do not support the contention that 
trade dependent on recognition. To the 
contrary, Great Britain, which recognized 
Communist China in 1950, has found that 
she buys more goods from Communist China 
than Communist China buys from her. West 
Germany on the other hand does not recog- 
nize Peiping and enjoys a favorable trade 
balance with the mainland China. In any 
case, trade opportunities with Communist 
China are severely limited by a shortage of 
foreign exchange which is likely to persist 
for many years to come. Moreover, such 
trade would always be at the mercy of Com- 
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munist policies. Peiping uses trade as a 
means of exerting pressure on the trading 
partner whenever it deems this to be ex- 
pedient. A striking example is the case of 
Japan, where the Chinese Communists re- 
cently retaliated against Japanese refusal 
to make certain political concessions. by 
cutting off all trade and even canceling con- 
tracts which*had already been entered into. 
It would therefore seem that over the long 
run the advantages of trade with Peiping will 
prove more ephemeral than real. 

An argument often heard is that the Chi- 
nese Communists are here “to stay”; that 
they will have to be recognized sooner or 
later; and that it would be the course of 
wisdom to bow to the inevitable now rather 
than be forced to do so ungracefully at a 
later date. It is true that there is no reason 
to believe that the Chinese Communist re- 
gime is on the verge of collapse; but there is 
equally no reason to accept its present rule 
in mainland China as permanent. In fact 
unmistakable signs of dissatisfaction and 
unrest in Communist China have appeared 
in the “ideological remodeling” and the 
mass campaign against “rightists’’ which 
have been in progress during the past year. 
Dictatorships often create an illusion of 
permanence from the very fact that they 
suppress and still all opposition, and that 
of the Chinese Communists is no exception 
to this rule. The United States holds the 
view that communism’s rule in China is not 
permanent and that it one day will pass. By 
withholding diplomatic recognition from 
Peiping it seeks to hasten that passing. 

In public discussions of China policy one 
of the proposals that has attracted widest 
attention is that known as the “two China 
solution.” Briefly, advocates of this ar- 
rangement propose that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime be recognized as the govern- 
ment of mainland China while the govern- 
ment of Taipei remains as the legal govern- 
ment of Taiwan. They argue that this ap- 
proach to the Chinese problem has the merit 
of granting the Communist only what they 
already control while retaining for the free 
world the militarily strategic bastion of Tai- 
wan. However, it overlooks or ignores certain 
facts of basic importance. The Republic of 
China would not accept any diminution of 
its sovereignty over China and could be 
expected to resist such an arrangement with 
all the means at its disposal. If a “two 
China solution” were to be forcefully im- 
posed against its will, that government’s 
effectiveness as a loyal ally to the efree 
world cause would be destroyed. Peiping 
too would reject such an arrangement, In 
fact over the past year Chinese Communist 
propaganda has repeatedly and stridently 
denounced the “two Chinas’’ concept and, 
ironically, has been accusing the United 
States Government of attempting to put it 
into effect. Peiping attaches great import- 
ance to the eventual acquisition of Taiwan 
and has consistently reserved what it calis 
its “right” to seize Taiwan by force if other 
means fail. There is no prospect that it 
would ever acquiesce in any arrangement 
which would lead to the permanent detach- 
ment of Taiwan from China. 

The “two Chinas” concept is bitterly op- 
posed by both Peiping and Taipei. Hence, 
even if such a solution could be imposed by 
outside authority, it would not be a stable 
one. Constant policing would be required 
to avert its violent overthrow by one side or 
the other. 

It is sometimes said that nonrecognition 
of Peiping tends to martyrize the Chinese 
Communists, thereby enabling them to pose, 
especially before Asian neutralists, as an in- 
nocent and injured party. It would be im- 
possible to deny that there is some truth in 
this. But this disadvantage is far out- 
weighed by the disadvantages that would 
result from following the opposite course. It 
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is surely better that some neutralists, who 
are either unable or unwilling to compre- 
hend the threat inherent in Chinese Com- 
munist policies, mistakenly consider Peiping 
unjustly treated than that the allies of the 
United States in Asia, who are the first line 
of defense against Chinese Communist ex- 
pansion, should be confused and demoral- 
ized by what to them could only appear to 
be a betrayal of the common cause. 

Forty-five non-Communist countries rec- 
ognize the Republic of China. Only 19 have 
recognized Peiping, and most of these did 
so before the Korean War in 1950. Récogni- 
tion by a leading free world nation would 
therefore be interpreted as an important 
victory for the Chinese Communists, as a 
sign of free world reluctance to stand up to 
Communist pressures, and as damaging evi- 
dence of a serious difference of opinion 
within the free world concerning the prob- 
lem of how to deal with the expansionist 
forces -of international communism. It 
would have an especially serious effect in the 
Far East where the free world nations most 
directly exposed to Chinese Communist ex- 
pansionist pressures would be dismayed and 
confused and some would no doubt be 
tempted to follow suit for fear of being left 
alone in the face of Communist power. Na- 
tions in other areas of the world whose gov- 
ernments are less conscious of the critical 
nature of the situation in the Far East and 
less immediately affected by developments in 
that area might follow the example thus 
set. The inevitable consequence of recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime by 
other free nations would be greatly to en- 
hance its prestige, influence, and power and 
to make more difficult the effort to main- 
tain free world security interests in the Pa- 
cific area. 
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Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, The 
Gexters of Sonoma County will soon be 
used to drive low pressure steam-driven 
electric generators to produce electric 
power. 

This fact is covered in an excellent 
editorial in the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat, which I submit for the information 
of my colleagues. This editorial very 
cogently points out: 

While the politicians in Congress have 
effectively blocked President Eisenhower’s 
partnership idea for private development of 
power through sale of the use of faliing water 
at Government-owned dams, private enter- 
prise has not been so reluctant. At the 
Vallecitos atomic plant, the utility company 
buys steam in an atomic reactor by General 
Electric. At The Geysers it will buy steam ex- 
plored for and brought to the surface by a 
company formed by private risk capital. 


This represents another first which 
has been pioneered, not by socialized 
power agencies, but by private com- 
panies. It won’t please the self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the peoples’ re- 
sources whose Federal or nothing policy 
calls for only Federal development of our 
natural resources. They seem to say 
that only the Federal Government should 
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develop power from Trinity falling wa- 
ter, from the atom, or probably even 
from steam that comes out of the ground. 

But in their zeal to cater to the fav- 
ored few they neglect to consider the 
interests of all the people. 

“In thé@ case of Trinity, if the Federal 
Government builds the power facilities 
the favored few only will benefit and to 
the direct detriment of all the people. 

The Sacramento Utility District is 
now getting almost three-fourths of the 
power generated by the Central Valley 
project in which all the people have in- 
vested some three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. Now these self-appointed 
guardians want the Federal Government 
to build the ‘Trinity power facilities so 
that this same SMUD can get another 
slice of Federal power—and below its 
actual cost of production. 

Testimony before the congressional 
committee on the Trinity partnership 
proposal, which is embodied in my bill, 
H. R. 6997, left no doubt that a big bulk 
of Federal Trinity power would go to 
SMUD at less than its cost of produc- 
tion. Under my bill the benefits from 
Trinity falling water would truly accrue 
to all the people—all the consumers of 
electric energy in northern California, 
not just SMUD—all the Federal tax- 
payers, all the water users of the Central 
Valley project, and all the State and 
local taxpayers. 

Maybe it is time to unmask these Fed- 
eral-or-nothing advocates and self-ap- 
pointed guardians of all the people and 
see just what really motivates them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial of July 
28 from the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat: 

P. G. & E.’s NEW PARTNER 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., first power 
company to commercially generate electricity 
using atomic power as a source of energy, will 
also be the first in the United States to 
utilize natural steam to drive generators. 

The atomic plant at Vallecitos involved 
pushing through to new frontiers of science. 
The natural steam plant at The Geysers, 
Sonoma County, will, to some extent, resem- 
ble returning to the horse-and-buggy days 
of electric power. It’s probably been a gen- 
eration since a low-pressure. steam-driven 
generator has been built in the United States. 
But that’s the sort of steam nature origi- 
nates at the Geysers and the generator will 
be tailored to fit the supply. 

Power to drive electric generators, like 
gold, seems to be where you find it. And like 
gold, it’s usually found by those who are not 
afraid to try something new. P. G. & E. vari- 
ously uses falling water, steam generated by 
burning fuel oil, steam generated by burning 
gas, steam generated by atomic power, and 
now steam generated by Mother Nature. 

While the politicians in Congress have ef- 
fectively blocked President Eisenhower's part- 
nership idea for private development of 
power through sale of the use of falling water 
at Government-owned dams, private enter- 
prise has not been so reluctant. At the Val- 
lecitos atomic plant, the utility company 
buys steam in an atomic reactor by General 
Electric. At the Geysers it will buy steam ex~ 
plored for and brought to the surface by a 
company formed by private risk-capital. 

In all probability, when all the risks have 
been taken, politicians seeking office will start 


to yell loudly that electricity generated . by 


atomic power should belong to all the people 
and be manufactured only by a Government 
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agency—and that stéam that comes out of 
the ground falls in the same cat ; 

One fatal defect to progress under ‘ 
lies in the fact that socialism is Operated by 
bureaucrats—and @ bureaucrat feels his Job 
is safer if he sticks to routine and does no 
experimenting or seeking for imp 

The only areas of major power in 
this country are where Federal agencies ow, 
and operate the power generators, Every 
new and less costly development in the man. 
ufacture of power has been pioneered, Rot by 
the socialized power agencies, but by private 
companies. 

But that won’t keep the self-appointed 
guardians of the people’s resources from 
ing to take over, once private enterprise has 
taken the risks, found the ans 
developed new types of power generation, 
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Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
indeed suffered many disastrous and 
discouraging diplomatic and propaganda 
defeats at the hands of Soviet Russia, 
These too-often-repeated disasters have 
seriously depreciated our prestige in and 
claim of leadership among the free na- 
tions. We call ill afford another major 
defeat by the Kremlin, particularly in 
the field of propaganda against our claim 
and desire for leadership in the areas of 
economic development and social justice, 
Unhappily, most authorities agree we are 
gravely threatened with such further 
defeat unless a federally encouraged . 
effective program. to alleviate national 
conditions of substantial unemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas 
is promptly initiated. 

Over the past decade increasing evi- 
dence has developed to convincingly 
demonstrate that our vaunted boast of 
having the highest living standards any- 
where is in danger of being exploded and 
exploited as another American 
istic myth. May. Divine Providence, 4 
determined Congress, and a united peo 
ple, forbid. 

It is most unhappily apparent that 
substantial economic decline is 
increasing hardship and lowering the — 
living standards in large areas of the © 
country, particularly in New 
along the eastern seaboard, and in ¢tt- 
tain southern sections. There ate Va 
ied causes for this catastrophe but pril- 
cipal among them are the of 
industry. from New England, 
cal changes, such as those aff ime 
coal industry, and the disjointed adval- 
tages, through our foreign trade i | 
gram, given to foreign com a, A 
multitudinous domestic industries. — 

All of these causes add up to chrdl® = 
unemployment and permanently — 
tressed areas which present a @ 
threat against our internal de 

and our external security. Our 
development has been based on 
stantly growing domestic 
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that. development will obviously be sab- 


otaged if buying power is taken away 
from large numbers of our people. Faith 
in our external security has been based 
upon the idea of being always able to 
realize and utilize our full productive 
strength and resources and that security 
is obviously threatened if a great many 
willing wage workers can not engage 
in our national production effort. 

Clearly then, chronic unemployment 
and permanent depression anywhere in 
our economy is a subject of national 
concern and primarily so in this emer- 
gency struggle with Russia. 

Responding to this challenge, im patri- 
otic thought and purpose, a great many 
Members, including myself, have filed 
legislative proposals designed to fore- 
stall and prevent this economic tragedy. 

Substantially all these proposals pro- 
vide for the creation of an Area Rede- 
yelopment Administration, to formulate 
and project an overall industrial reju- 
venation program, in cooperation with 
local authorities, for those distressed 
areas suffering from persistent and en- 
larging unemployment. ; 

In summary this program would in- 
elude loans for industrial projects, grants 
for public facilities, and financial assist- 
ance, through the cooperation of the 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments, to expand vocational 
training programs. 


Most of these provisions, with added ° 


features, are contained in the Senate 
passed bill, S. 3683, now waiting upon 
our action in the House. At stake is 
our continuing national well-being and 
high morale, our world reputation of 
providing equal opportunity for all our 
citizens, and our ability to defend our- 
selves and assume the offensive in the 
vitally important propaganda battle 
with Russia. I most earnestly urge that 
this measure will be presented to and 
adopted by this House before any fur- 
ther idea of adjournment is entertained. 





Invasions of Rights of Privacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


{ OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
advances in the field of electronics in 
perseating eavesdropping devices offer 
tightening possibilities for the invasion 
of our right of privacy. If permitted to 
ee agg it could bring about 
much sooner > situati 
Orwell for “1984”, ay eT ™ 
Our constitutionally guaranteed free- 
leave no room for big brothers. to 
watch our actions and to listen in on 
our every conversation. 
Statement a short while ago by 
in r of the Federal Bureau of 
vestiga that the Bureau had in 
*peration 90 telephone taps was most 
uring. The Federal Communica- 
‘ens Act specifically forbids such action 
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en the part of anyone regardless of po- 
sition or motive. Hf this country is to 
remain a government of laws and not 
of men then those sworn to uphold the 
law and engaged in its enforcement 
must themselves abide by the law. 

We must be concerned with the ex- 
ample such illegal actions on the part 
of law enforcement officials may have 
on others. Recently, an investigator 
for one of the subcommittees of this 
body decided to emulate the FBI ex- 
ample and “bug” a private hotel room. 
While this action was immediately de- 
nounced by the subcommittee when it 
eame to light, nevertheless, the iticident 
does serve to show how debasing of 
moral values can be the example of law- 
lessness on the part of law enforcers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CoNnGRESsIONAL REcorD 
two editorials. from the Washington 
Post with respect to both these matters. 

Tue LAW AND THE FBI 


When FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
acknowledged in a filmed television inter- 
view on Sunday that his Bureau was oper- 
ating 90 telephone wiretaps across the coun- 
try, he in effect pleaded guilty to 90 viola- 
tions of Federal law. The tapping of tele- 
phone wires is acrime. It is a crime whether 
done by private detectives for purposes of 
blackmail or by the FBI for purposes, as Mr. 
Hoover put it, of keeping tabs on internal 
security cases. Congress, in 1934, adopted 
the Federal Communications Act with a sec- 
tion 605, providing that: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” . 

And when the Department of Justice 
argued that this statute applied only to 
private persons, not to Government officers, 
the Supreme Court ruled unequivoeally in 
1937 that: 

“The plain words of 605 forbid anyone, un- 
less authorized by the sender, to intercept a 
telephone message, and direct in equally 
clear language that no person shall divulge 
or publish the message or its substance to any 
person.” 

The pretext on which the FBI has violated 
the Federal Communications Act ever since 
its adoption is that President Franklin 
Roosevelt, in 1941, when the country was on 
the brink of war, advocated legislation which 
would authorize wiretapping in cases in- 
volving espionage or sabotage against the 
United States. Such legislation has been 
advocated in session after session of Con- 
gress. But Congress has never adopted it. 
Unless. or until Congress in its wisdom de- 
cides to change the clear stipulations of the 
Federal Communications Act, every wiretap 
will be a Federal crime; and it will remain 
a crime whether authorized by the Director 
of the FBI, by the Attorney General, or even 
by the President of the United States. This 
is a government of laws; and laws can be 
made only by legislatures. 





BATTLE OF THE Bucs 


“Thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
eny bugges by night”: such were the words 
chosen by Miles Coverdale to render the 
5th verse of the 9ist Psalm. Allowing for 
@ considerable difference in connotation, 
they also pretty well express the purpose of 
the bill that Representative Keatinc of New 
York intends to introduce and, if he can, 
to push through Congress. 

For Coverdale and his contemporaries the 
noun “bug” seems to have suggested any kind 
of otherwise nameless terror, real or im- 
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agined, or as we might spell it nowadays, 
a “b-o-g-e-y.” What Representative Krat- 
inc has in mind is something more tangible 
and familiar—a mechanical electronic con- 
trivance that enables unauthorized persons 
to eavesdrop on private conversations. The 
danger, if not the device, however, seems 
to have been well known even in Coverdale’s 
time, for it was then that the proverb about 
walls having ears came into the language 
and also the warning about eavesdroppers, 
meaning those who placed themselves like 
raingutters (eavesdrips) “vnder menes walles 
or windowes” to:coliect and carry away other 
persons’ secrets. 

What seems to have persuaded Mr. KEaTING 
about the need for remedial legislation 
against mechanical eavesdropping was the 
recent episode involving Baron I. Shacklette, 
who in the course of collecting information 
for the Harris subcommittee is said to have 
planted a “bug,” or microphone (a i. e. kind 
of electrical drip-catcher), in a hotel bed- 
room occupied by Jack Lotto, public rela- 
tions consultant to the munificent Bernard 
Goldfine. This kind of electronical snoop- 
ery, said Mr. KeaTInG with an angry disdain 
of metaphorical congruity, “goes to the very 
marrow of our individual freedoms.” 

And so of course it does. But the pene- 
tration of privacy has been going on for a 
long time, with and without the aid of 
gadgets. It is unlikely that the problem 
can be solved by any remedy so simple as 
to prohibit the manufacture of such devices 
or their use except by such special sanctions 
as court orders, however desirable such re- 
straints might be. It sometimes seems that 
our best hope is that the same human in- 
genuity which has produced these gadgets 
will presently produce the means of frus- 
trating them. 





We Just Don’t See Eye to Eye—Ex- 
change of Correspondence on Public 
Housing With Representatives of 
United States Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has approved & good housing bill, pri- 
marily intended to help private enter- 
prise build and sell more homes and to 
help the average family to purchase a 
home. I am extremely hopeful that 
the parliamentary situation which now 
has this bill bottled up will change in 
the very near future so that we can get 
the bill before the House for a vote, and 
have the legislation enacted into law 
before adjournment. 

There is very little in this bill dealing 
with public housing. All it would do on 
that score is to continue existing au- 
thorizations for new public housing until 
the presently authorized units are 
actually constructed. 

Nevertheless, we did take extensive 
testimony in the Housing Subcommittee 
on public housing as well as on all other 
phases of national housing policy. After 
the conclusion of our hearings, I re- 
ceived a very interesting followup letter 
from a man who had testified as the 
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spokesman for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. George 
W. West of Atlanta, Ga. I am inclined 
to think that as a member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, my reply to Mr. West 
might be of general interest to many 
of the Members of the House who are in- 
terested in housing problems, and for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, I include as 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD Mr. West’s 
letter to me and my reply, as follows: 
West LuMBER-Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., August 1, 1958. 
Congresswoman LEeonor (Mrs. JOHN B.) 

SULLIVAN, 

Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I feel that Iam always 
indebted to the members of a congressional 
committee who will listen to me, and espe- 
cially so I am indebted to you, Chairman 
Rains, and the others for listening the other 
day as I appeared as a director and in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

I also have a feeling that your time is so 
precious and limited that every word spoken 
must be in haste and the statements incom- 
plete. 

I was interested in your question to me the 
other day as to the chamber’s policy about 
Government housing and whether or not 
they had ever offered a substitute. Of 
course their substitute, as I attempted to 
explain, has simply been that this is a ques- 
tion so intimate and so local that the Federal 
Government should never have attempted 
to take part in it at all. 

Shelter is one of the prime necessities of 
mankind and something he must use most 
of his life and from day to day. I am sure 
every person is willing to subscribe to a 
local family welfare society or agency to 
study all the poor families in the neighbor- 
hood and attempt to bring them up to 
standard. This is not an unusual occur- 
rence. It has always happened automati- 
cally. As a matter of fact, the colored people 
in the South in my lifetime, and until re- 
cent years, have been their brother’s keeper, 
and many of them have not only shared 
what they had with their poor relatives, but 
many of them have raised children unrelated 
without imposing the cost on the State. So 
it has always been in the rural areas. 

I believe the difficulty of raising money 
for charities through community chests in 
recent years has been the attitude of the 
average giver and his belief that the Fed- 
eral Government had plenty of money and 
intended to take care of all the poor people. 

Certainly we will agree that the ideal situ- 
ation in this country would be to have every 
family above substandard and to remain so 
always. Such will never be the case, but we 
should remember that .the condition of 
people changes from day to day and time 
to time. 

I recall one of my good friends in Wash- 
ington who undertook to help a colored 
family in Virginia many years ago, with 11 
children. After studying their problem and 
contributing to them for many years, it was 
his story that as these children became of 
working and earning age, they finally 
possessed a $400 to $500 a month income, 
Of course there is always a point of change. 
As these older ones marry off and leave the 
aged, they should be sold on their respon- 
sibility to take care of their parents and rela- 
tives, as the system in this country has 
always provided. Such, I believe, is part of 
the Mormon doctrine, if I understand it. 

Anyway, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States does not believe that sub- 
standardness of families is a permanent 
status. 

Government housing is in direct competi- 
tion with everyort who desires to own more 
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shelter than they themselves require, com- 
monly called landlords. I am sure that you 
and I know people, and sometimes widows, 
with children to raise who rely on rents from 
a part of their shelter as income. I knew of 
many, and yet Government housing com- 
petes with them and they, in turn, must 
become a ward of the State. 

There is nothing in our social makeup in 
this country that calls for Government 
housing. The poorer people have, of neces- 
sity, ridden in second hand automobiles or 
walked with a thin soled pair of shoes. They 
have always occupied second hand shelter, 
which can be just as warm and dry as any 
other kind, and some of the finest peeple in 
this country have been raised from such 
surroundings. The man with such a home is 
not to be frowned upon nor should he be 
placed in competition with a $15,600 or 
$20,000 rental unit posséssing, in the main, 
one-third the space of his shelter. Govern- 
ment shelter is of the kind and variety that 
no landlord can afford to build and to have 
and to hold and to rent. 

The mere fact that housing authority 
bonds are income tax free, and intentionally 
so, leads me to believe the idea was not sold 
by well meaning people, because the 
moneyed class of people are caused to in- 
vest their funds in this socialistic enter- 
prise, a sad and leveling situation in this 
country, which was never intended. 

I appreciated your time and wish that on 
some of my visits to Washington that you 
could give me an hour or two to discuss 
in greater detail Government housing. 

By the way, our president of the chamber 
is from St. Louis, and we are very proud, 
indeed, of his ability to represent us in 
this office. I believe he will agree with my 
opinions on the shelter subject. 

Let’s get the Federal Government simpli- 
fied and out of debt. It had no business 
in the first place of engaging in such wel- 
fare work. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. WEST. 


\ 

Mr. Speaker, my reply to Mr. West was 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Mr. GEorGcE W. WEST, 
West Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. West: Thank you for sending 
me your further thoughts in answer to the 
question I asked you when you testified last 
month as the representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

When you testified in opposition to public 
housing, it was my recollection that the 
chamber of commerce had always been 
against public housing but had never sug- 
gested any alternat've plan for helping thé 
lowest income groups to get out of the kind 
of slums which are completely unfit for hu- 
man habitation. Your answer to the ques- 
tion I directed to you on this point con- 
firmed my understanding of the chamber’s 
position. ‘ 

You made clear at the hearing, as you also 
do in your letter, that the chamber has 
taken this position because it simply does 
not believe the Federal Government should 
have any responsibility whatsoever in this 
field, maintaining that this is a matter solely 
for the localities to handle. And you de- 
plore the deterioration of self-reliance 
which you find on the part of those the 
Government does help. 

I suppose it’s true that people are less 
self-reliant than they used to be in many 
respects. I can think back to my own child- 
hood to bear that out. My parents reared 
nine children, and it was always a struggle 
for my father to make ends meet, to provide 
the absolute necessities. Many a time my 
mother fed us on @ nourishing but austere 


diet consisting of soup made from soupbones_ 


and vegetables. We never owned a home, in, 
stead, we moved often from renteg Place to 
rented place as the size of the family changeq 
or as reverses forced us into cheaper quarters, 
It was, for my parents, a hard struggle ali ot 
the time, a very hard struggle. ‘But they 
never once asked for any charity or help of 
any kind, although I am sure the 
stances often might have suggested seeking 
help. ™ 

And, of course, I thank God I had a 
and mother who were devoted to their 
to each other, and to their children, and that 
no matter how hard the times were, we man. 
aged to get along somehow. This is, of 
course, the kind of self-reliance which you 
and the chamber of commerce applaud, j 
am sure. _ 

I mention all of this not to identify my. 
self with the underpriviléged, because, frank. 
ly, we never considered ourselves 
leged in our family. Many, if not mos®, fam. 
ilies in St. Louis in those days were in similar 
circumstances. Most were similarly self. 
reliant. Of course, they had little choice in 
the matter, however; there were few 


to seek help and a sort of lasting shame fa. 


accepting it. 

But it occurs to me that a family today go. 
ing through the kind of economic trouble 
which beset my parents in rearing nine chil. 
dren would find itself far less able to cope 
with the situation than we were if only be. 
cause times are different and standards are 
different, and relative conditions among the 
population are completely different. To de- 
plore the passing of the old days and the old 
standards will not bring them back, and to 
my mind that’s a good thing, too. 

Certainly, families were far’ more self- 
reliant then without unemployment compen- 
sation, amortized and insured mortgages to 
make home purchases simple and easy, bank 
deposit insurance to prevent being wiped out 
in recession or panic, social security, and 80 
many of the other economic reforms of the 
past 25 years. But thinking back on it, I 
can see where such programs—had they been 
in effect then—could have been a godsend to 
my family and to millions of other self- 
reliant families in deep financial traits years 

‘ago. And as a family of 11 persons, we could 
perhaps even have qualified from time to 
time for public housing, had such a thing 
been in existence. 

Would these programs have destroyed our 
self-reliance and made us want to become 
career wards of a benevolent 
I am sure they would not. I am sure we 
have retained the determination to pull oul 
selves up by our own efforts the while being 
most appreciative of some needed help 
along the way. And I think you'll find the 
same thing true today of most of those famtl- 
lies being helped by the various programs! 
mentioned, including public housing. 

Of course, it is true that some tenants of 
public housing have been unwilling to help 
themselves. I'm afraid that in any group of 
human beings we will find some who are il 
dolent or lazy or shiftless; but we have mll- 
lions of others in this country—decent pe 
ple—who are ill or disabled or or 
orphaned or temporarily down on thelr luck 
for one reason or another who can 
build a better life for themselves if givel 
right help and encouragement. 
of such families have been helped # get 
out of the slums and to go forward on thelr 
own after having benefited from public 
housing. These are the ones for whom pub- 
lic housing ts intended. ‘ 

As one of the most confirmed friends 
public housing in the Congress—ecaus 


have seen the tremendous good it ae ‘ 


and can do—I am still able to see its 


sional shortcomings and faults and to walt 


to try to correct them. I have been & 


tremely critical of policies which have a 


brought to the attention of our : 
tee from time to time, in our in Mb 
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lJaxness om the part of some ad- 
can ara in getting rid of undesirables. 
Also, I have made no secret of my opposition 
to the high-rise apartment buildings in the 
crowded centers of major cities for families 
with young children just. because limitations 
on unit costs in the projects make it im- 
possible to build the garden-type units. But 
when I.am critical of public housing it is 
in the desire to make the program succeed. 

On the other hand, I can see no merit in 
the position of the chamber of commerce 
that private enterprise should be left alone 
to provide housing, as best it can, for the 
lowest-income groups. We know that. from 
a practical standpoint private enterprise can 
no longer provide—if it ever could provide— 
decent shelter for the lowest-income groups. 
Nor can cities rebuild and eliminate the fes- 
tering sores of unimaginably abominable 
slums without Federal programs such as we 
now have. The two go hand in hand: Urban 
renewal and public housing. Neither can 
succeed without plans for meshing them to- 
gether in a common objective: to eliminate 
the slums from the centers of our major 
cities so that they are once again attractive 
places in which to live. 

I do not consider public housing as com- 
petition for private enterprise in this objec- 
tive if we are administering public housing 
properly. True, the landlord of a broken- 
down, rat-infested, insect-ridden, heatiless, 
bathroomless, tarpaper shack may find it 
difficult to rent it for exorbitant amounts to 
a family which could qualify for an available 
public-housing unit, but is it that kind of 
private enterprise we should hesitate to com- 
pete with? I should think that it is instead 
the kind of private enterprise which all of us, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, would want to join together 
enthusiastically to eliminate entirely from 
the housing scene. I am not referring to 
warm, dry, solid secondhand homes of the 
kind you mentioned; I mean the kind of 
wretched, miserable slums from which public 
housing gets most of its tenants. They-are 
abominable. And they are frequently rented 
on unbelievably profitable terms by owners 
who are not the poor widows or orphans or 
small investors you mentioned, but big op- 
erators who know every possible means and 
loophole for getting around public-health 
Tequirements. 

Frankly, Mr. West, while I appreciate the 
time and effort you have devoted to the leg- 
islation before our subcommittee and your 
concern to make sure that I received a full 
and complete answer to the question I asked 
you when you testified, I am afraid that on 
the issue of public housing we just don’t see 
eye-to-eye. I think the chamber of com-~ 
merce has pursued a coldhearted attitude 
on this issue as it has on most welfare is- 
sues, and while we can argue back and forth, 
We just don’t seem to convince each other. 
tee it has. been stimulating to 

rt; in fact, I should probably 
apologize for having been stimulated into 
= pd a But I did want. to re- 
compliment by making 
I feel as I do on this raasten. apna septs, 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN. 





Putting the Geysers to Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


2 or 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 
OF CALIFORNTA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


* Mr 
: . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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editorial from the Healdsburg Tribune 
of July 31, 1958, entitled “Putting the 
Geysers To Work.” 

This is another first for this regulated 
California utility. It is another first for 
private enterprise and will dumfound 
those Federal-or-nothing advocates who 
keep yelling for Federal construction of 
hydroelectric plants for atomic power 
plants and yes, even of steam plants such 
as TVA. f 

Their glib talk about looking out for 
all the people when in effect they are 
solicitous only of the favored few should 
fool no one. 

We have had a seige of investigations 
lately. Maybe we should investigate 
why these self-appointed guardians of 
all the people keep insisting that Trinity 
power facilities be built by the Federal 
Government so that Sacramento can buy 
the power at less than cost. Or why this 
same Sacramento can get a rural electri- 
fication loan of over $23 miljion at 2 per- 
cent interest. All the people are being 
taxed so that Sacramento can get a Fed- 
eral loan at a lower interest rate than it 
costs Uncle Sam. 

Yés, let us put The Geysers to work and 
let us all go to work and stop being mis- 
led by those who advocate taxing all the 
people for the benefit of the favored few. 

PUTTING THE GEYSERS TO WoRK 

Old Faithful, probably the most famous 
geyser in the world, has been steadily at 
work for generation as an entertainer and a 
salesman of the wonders of nature. Now 
some ofits California cousins are going to 
work for people who need electricity. 

P. G. & E.’s plans for a $2 million generat- 
ing plant at the geysers are the first Ameri- 
can effort to harness the natural power-pro- 
ducing heat of geysers. The project also 
will be, as far as we know, the world’s only 
privately financed geothermal installation. 
The Italian, Mexican, and New Zealand 
Governments have subsidized such plants, 
or are planning to, but no private concerns 
have until now. 

It was only about a year ago that P. G. 
& E. started delivering electricity generated 
by the Nation’s first privately financed com- 
mercial nuclear powerplant. Having har- 
nessed the atom, it is now tapping another 
ancient. but heretofore unused source of 
natural power. It seems that nature’s 
bounty is endless, so long as man’s ingenuity 
and inquisitiveness refuse to accept limits, 
too. 
And the news of P. G. & E.’s plans must 
have been heartening to all those who had 
the faith in the geysers and the men who 
were trying to harness this power. 





The Freight-Rate Differential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 3, 1958, issue 
of the Cottage Grove (Oreg.) Sentinel 
and in which Editor and Publisher W. C. 
Martin points up problems related to the 
freight-rate differential. 
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Congress has voted to eliminate the 3 per~ 
cent transportation or freight tax, which has 
helped hamstring the Northwest since World 
War II and which was at the time considered 
as an emergency measure, but Congress did 
not go far enough; the freight-rate differen- 
tial should also be eliminated. 

Why should it cost more freight to ship a 
sack of potatoes from here to Chicago than 
it does. to ship it from Chicago here? That’s 
a puzzler that nobody has answered so far 
as we know, and it's a good project for our 
Senators and Representatives to work on if 
they want to do something for the economy 
of Oregon and help attract new industry into 
the State. 

Or perhaps you were not aware a situation 
of this sort existed, but it’s one of ‘the 
sources of our present trouble, which it 
seems to us can not be cleared up until 
the situation is corrected. It has not been 
too long ago that we became interested in 
trying to do what we could to attract new 
industry into our locality. In so doing wé 
realized that we would have lots of com- 
petition in our efforts and that practically 
every community would like to do the same 
thing. In talking to those who have had 
some experience in starting a new business 
or industry, it’s been quite interesting. 

For instance we. talked with Mr. Troendly, 
who runs the Troendly Manufacturing Co. at 
Elkton. This manufacturing company has 
made, or has caused to be made, a humber 
of small articles and gadgets. Mr. Troendly 
has lived in both the large and small com- 
munities and knows the advantages and 
disadvantages of both. While it’s nice to 
live in the small community where things 
are not so crowded, being close to the source 
of supply and market is an advantage that 
is difficult to overcome. At the present time 
a flower pot holder of his design is being 
made in the Chicago area where a large 
market exists and where the raw materials 
cost about half of what they would here. 

Mr. Troendly says he has never been able 
to understand why the freight rate from 
Cottage Grove to Chicago cost more than 
from Chicago to Cottage Grove nor has he 
been able to figure out why the freight on 
an article should be one price one time and 
the next time a different price. At any rate 
the problem of the manufacturer who would 
bring a new payroll into the community 
isn’t as simple as making something the 
public wants. There are a lot of other fac- 
tors which must be figured in in determin- 
ing whether or not the project will be a suc- 
cess or failure. 





The Steel Price Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a good 
many addresses have been made in the 
Senate concerning the steel prices. 
Having compiled the minority views, 
after a long investigation in that field 
by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I simply say that a good many of 
those statements will not stand up as a 
matter of fact. I think, therefore, that 
the Recorp should contain certain edi- 
torials which set forth the essential facts 
with respect to the recent increase in the 
price of steel. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Steel Price Rise: Misconceptions Are 
Many,” published in the Iron Age maga- 
zine of August 7, 1958; an editorial en- 
titled “Steel, Investigators, and Life,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 5, 1958; an editorial entitled 
*1959 Steel Strike Is Feared If Pay 
Raises Demand It,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 6, 1958; 
and an editorial entitled “Suspicion Is 
Not Enough,” published in the Journal 
of Commerce of August 7, 1958, 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From the Iron Age of August 7, 1958] 
THE STEEL Price RISE: MISCONCEPTIONS ARE 
MANY 

The steel price rise is a fact. But a lot 
of talk, reports, and rumors about it are far 
from the facts. It is charitable to call the 
backwash misconceptions. 

This is no alibi or excuse for the steel in- 
dustry. Steel firms made the price increases 
for reasons they thought were sound and 
businesslike. 

They also studied the situation to death 
with the result that hikes were less than 
had been expected and came later than had 
been expected. That cost all steel firms a 
lot of money. And it puts the smaller com- 
panies in a tight squeeze. 

Even some of the medium size firms are 
in a tight squeeze because of the size of the 
rise and the feet-dragging caused by the 
competitive situation. 

The steel price rise was born in 1956 when 
the steel industry was clobbered with a fan- 
tastic wage bill following a 5-week strike— 
and back-door pressure from the adminis- 
tration to settle. 

Pressures from customers and the market 
place have combined to force steel firms 
to limit their rise to direct labor cost in- 
creases. This means some steel firms are 
going to have a tough time meeting their 
plans for expansion, maintenance, and 
proper returns for their stockholders. 

Had there been no wage increase in July 
there would have been no steel price increase 
last week. The President of the United 
States seems to be one of the few in Wash- 
ington who knows this. Senator KEFAUVER 
is a good politician. But he appears a little 
hazy on steel industry problems and on 
labor’s power. He seems to be more inter- 
ested in personal publicity than in labeling 
the unions as more responsible for the steel 
price increases than are the steel firms them- 
selves. 

Then, too, there are the sideliners who 
argue that the way to run a business is to 
see what Washington thinks about it. It’s 
about time we let Washington take care of 
its own troubles. If Congress wants to make 
an investigation, let it be made—but let it 
not be preceded by press conference threats 
and pressures not based on facts or common- 
sense. 

And another thing: Why always pick on the 
steel industry for running its business in a 
manner it thinks is fair and honest? 

Tom CAMPBELL. 


— 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 5, 
1958] 


STEEL, INVESTIGATORS, AND LIFE 


Major steel companies, after much backing 
and filling, finally are posting higher prices. 

And Senator Keravuver, chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, has an- 
mounced an investigation. 
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Neither development is very startling. The 
steel companies’ labor costs went up July 1, 
as a result of a contract negotiated with the 
United Steelworkers. The companies wanted 
to raise prices that date, and some said they 
would, but due to slower steel sales at that 
time there was no price increase. 

Now, however, steel sales have been pick- 
ing up. The mills are operating at some 60 
percent of capacity, up modestly from re- 
cent weeks, while a deeper slump had been 
predicted for July. There is a widening be- 
lief by business that the recession generally 
has not only bottomed but is lessening. 
Against this background of a demand pickup 
and higher costs, the only startling thing 
would be if steel prices did not go up—grant- 
ing, of course, a belief in a free market and 
the profit motive as the reason for being in 
business. 

It is not surprising that Senator KEFAUVER 
has announced his investigation because he 
announced it once before—only when prices 
failed to go up he was left temporarily high 
and dry. 

The Senator is a long-standing believer in 
the idea that steel prices are not subject to 
market forces, but rather can be raised at 
will by the big companies, and it was on this 
basis that he seemed set to conduct the first 
investigation. And while he has had a re- 
cent illustration that this is not always the 
case, we shouldn't be surprised if the admin- 
istered price idea became a main one in the 
forthcoming investigation. 

But that is life in a political world. Of 
course, if the investigators really want to look 
at an administered price system they might 
check into what brought the higher costs 


that made higher prices seem necessary as. 


well as desirable to the steelmakers. 

They would find those higher labor costs 
are truly administered—by the industrywide 
union monopoly. 





{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 6, 1958} 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firty-Nine STEEL 
STRIKE Is FEARED Ir Pay Raise Is DEMANDED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—Next year may see the big- 
gest steel strike in American history. For 
the steel industry, which has just. absorbed 
about half of the automatic increase in 
wages—fixed by a previous contract made in 
boom times—cannot afford to do so again. 


In 1959, when the labor contracts are up for. 


renewal, a strike seems certain unless there 
is an abandonment of demands for higher 
wages by the unions. 

If the steel companies had put up their 
prices this time to offset entirely the full 
labor costs, the increase of $4.50 per ton 
announced recently would have had to rise 
to around $7 or $8 a ton. 

The statisticians in one major steel com- 
pnay say that, if there had been -no price 
increases since 1955, it would today be oper- 
ating $30 million a year in the red. 

The steel. companies, moreover, have to 
find a way not only to meet the direct in- 
creases in wages imposed by the industry- 
wide union in steel but to offset the price 
rises for the raw materials the steel com- 
panies buy which are themselves affected by 
the upward trend in steel wages. 

AN EXTRA $1.50 A TON 


Thus it is estimated that, apart from the 
$7 or $8 a ton of increased costs due to 
direct wage increases, another item of at 
least $1.50 a ton has to be absorbed which 
comes from the higher‘costs of wages in 
brick plants, alloy plants, acid plants, and in 
the purchase of such materials as aluminum, 
vanadium, nickel, and zinc, 

What is the answer? It is to be found 
in greater productivity per man-hour by 
labor or in technological improvements 
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through larger and larger capital 




























































































tures. The latter course has thus far saved co 
the steel companies from bankruptcy as they ag 
have introduced new mechanical and tri 
bigger and better powerplants. But t fo ] 
this requires millions and millions of Gollars is 
of more capital, and the investor ig no} try 
attracted to industries which don't give a wh 
substantial return on the money invested ag 

Since the steel industry recently raise s 
its prices, a howl has gone up from Spokes. fec 
men for a congressional committee, An De} 
assistant attorney general at the pic’ 
of Justice in-charge of antitrust laws cee 
of the possibility of an investigation to see aga 
if any statutes were violated. ; eve! 

But why is the obvious overlooked pro 
Hasn’t anybody heretofore ever heard of in- care 


dustrywide bargaining—the practice ‘Bane. v 


tioned by Federal law which imposes 4 was 
uniform wage cost on the steel companies? is x 
Senator Kerauver, chairman of a Senate mit 
Subcommittee on Monopoly Problems, agks: new 
“Why are identical price increases put into deci 
effect by all companies at the same time when the 


each has different costs? This is the key Ww 


question.” righ 
Of course, it is the key question, and it has tion 
been ever since the Congress permitted labor But 
unions to group together in a single monop- priet 
oly in each industry. ina 
‘Each company has to base its prices on ecut 
what kind of earnings and rate of return on priat 
the invested dollar must be obtained to at. woul 
tract the investor. This also means a rather com: 
uniform pattern. A company that thinks it been 
can get larger volume by cutting prices is atter 
likely to find itself mistaken and also bank. press 
rupt. For the wage costs are such that fit Tr 
were not for the price increases announced by findi 
the leaders in an industry, the others would gethe 
put their own prices even higher. ment 
So the effect is to bring about minimum Th 
rather than maximum price increases, and the 1 
the answer to the Key question about prices deter 
in big industries is to be found in the in- consp 
dustrywide bargaining process which fixes of mi 
the same wage rates for all companies. Thi 
There have been frequent demands that mind 
the Presiderit call a wage-price conference to native 
exert a moral influence on economic groups even | 
But the Chief Executive is powerless to bring compe 

about remedial legislation. The Congress, Price 
which could abolish monopolies and keep being 
prices down, isn’t doing anything about labor dence 
legislation designed to reduce the monopoly Inst 
power of big unions in America. The Con- — 
gress is dominated by the big labor unions Ope, 
which regularly make substantial campaign out im 
contributions to a large number of the cat- wero 
didates for Congress on the Democratic Party I ai 
ticket. And the Democrats control what leg- . a u 
islation shall be passed by Congress. Fees 
Under the American system of private en- that h 
terprise there must be self-restraint on both hewspe 
sides—labor and management—if lized tc 
anarchy is to be avoided. The answer doe the ste 
not lie in a Government-subsidized oF col- As a: 
trolled industry but in the A; ments | 
that inevitably must be applied when theres | effect, « 
a full expositon of all the facts. A comstrlt of the 
tive result could be achieved if a statesmal- had to 
like approach were taken by 4 would | 
committee of inquiry. We c 
oe the con 


[From the Journal of Commerce of August’, 
1958] . 

Suspicion Is Not ENoUGH 

We don’t like to see a top prosecutor of tt 
Federal Government team up with @ 
gressional committee for the pu ee 
ting an industry group on the spot by Beis © 
to create bad publicity for it. 14 
The latest phase of Senator wt 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee / 
steel prices was not an inspiring 8p 
when the Justice ent’s & 
Chief, Victor R. Hansen told the 
members that he was suspicious.of 
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s current pricing practices, but 
ee prove anything to make out @ case 
against the industry for violation of the anti- 

laws. 
wrevertheless, he revealed that his agency 
is carefully scrutinizing current steel indus- 
try pricing methods in order to. decide 
whether the matter should be bought before 

and jury. : 

; Such Investigations are, of course, per- 
fectly proper. They are part of the Justice 
Department’s responsibilities if there is sus- 


picion of a law violation. But just as pro- ° 


before a grand jury are guarded 
ae premature publicity, deliberations 
even prior to the start of such grand jury 
proceedings should be guarded even more 

lly. 

ies amazed, therefore, that Mr. Hansen 
was Willing to have this case—which really 
is not a case at all because he himself ad- 
mitted the absence of proof—tried in the 
newspapers prior to a Justice Department 
decision to ask for an indictment or to drop 
the investigation. 

We do not question Senator KEFAUVER’s 
right to get the Justice Department’s reac- 
tion to the latest increase in steel prices. 
But we would seriously question’ the pro- 
priety of conducting such an interrogation 
in a public hearing. We believe that an ex- 
ecutive session would have been more appro- 
priate for such a discussion. Such a session 
would have been fully adequate for the sub- 
committee’s purposes and could not have 
been interpreted—rightly or wrongly—-as an 
attempt to give the steel industry a -bad 


ress. 
. Trustbuster Hansen regretfully stated that 
finding evidence of companies getting to- 
gether on prices remains the Justice Depart- 
ment’s greatest problem. 

The Department of Justice is looking into 
the latest round of steel-price increases to 
determine whether they are the result of a 
conspiracy to fix prices or are an indication 
of monopoly control over the industry. 

This, we are afraid, is a typical closed- 
mind approach. Mr. Hansen sees two alter- 
native explanations; both bad. He does not 
even mention the possibility that the steel 
companies were justified in making these 
price increases and that price competition 
being what it is, uniform prices are not evi- 
dence of conspiracy but of competition. 

Instead, the antitrust chief came up with 
& new wrinkle in legal procedure which, we 
hope, any court in the land would throw 
out immediately as immaterial. 

Pully aware of the fact that no industry 
will sit down around a conferende table to 
cook up a price conspiracy—and then send 
& written report about the meeting to Mr. 
Hansen's office—he told Senator KEFAUVER 
that he is “intrigued by the way in which 
newspapers and trade press have been uti- 
lized to convey the news, so to speak, among 
the steel producers.” 

As an example, Mr. Hansen quoted state- 
ments by some steel company officials’to the 
effect “that they must raise prices because 
no ~ oo aes boosts but that they 

ait and s 
anon an ee what the big companies 

We commend to Mr. Hansen’s attention 
the conduct of John W. Gwynne, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who in 
tee etuent appearance before the Senate 

monopoly Subcommittee—as did Mr. 

n—said that he knew of no price- 
conspiracy by the steel industry. But 
Mr. Hansen, the FTC head stopped 
and declined to indulge in a 

hs witch-hunting suspicions. 
gel approach to the steel indus- 
: em not only is a demon- 
one dubious tactics but also once 
onstrates. the futility of using a 
&pproach to this kind of issue 
it into its proper eco- 
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As long as the economic significance of 
uniform prices is not recognized and the 
economic ties between wages, determined on 
the basis of industrywide collective bargain- 
ing, and prices ignored, social reformers will 
have a free field as champions of antitrust 
prosecutions to the detriment of the econ- 


omy. 
———————— 
A Clarification of the Situation in 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the qual- 
ity and extent of the Communist danger 
int Venezuela are imperfectly understood 
by many in the United States. In a let- 

» ter by my friend, Eduardo A. Acosta H., 
the very able chargé d’affaires, Em- 
bassy of Venezuela, to the Washington 
Post, August 11, 1958, this situation is 
clarified. Under a previous consent I 
include the full text of this letter: 

Aucust 5, 1958. 
Mr. Purr L. GRAHAM, 

President and Publisher, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. GraHam: The Venezuelan Em- 
bassy has, of long, made a habit of reading 
with the greatest of pleasure the interest- 
ing news published in your important news- 
paper, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

We, for our part, have always received the 
best of attentions from your daily regard- 
ing matters of mutual interest to both the 
United States and Venezuela, involving the 
protection and furtherance of cordial neigh- 
borly relations between the two countries, 

In your issue corresponding to. Monday, 
August 4, 1958, it has come to our attention 
a report by Larry Allen transmitted by the 
Associated Press from Caracas, dated August 
3, which possibly, due to information ob- 
tained from unreliable sources, contains er- 
roneous concepts about the political situa- 
tion in Venezuela and the activities of the 
Communist Party there. 

- It is stated in said report that “‘there are 
Communist Party members in all key trade 
unions, in businesses and industries, in civic 
and student organizations, and in offices of 
the Government.” This leaves-the impres- 
sion that the Communist Party dominates 
labor, business, education, and government. 
This is far from being true. All Venezuelan 
political parties are represented in the labor 
movement andsit is significant that there 
have been no strikes in Venezuela with the 
exception of a symbolic nationwide strike 
organized in.protest against a possible mili- 
tary coup stirred by a minority of military 
men aimed at overthrowing the country’s 
democratic government. 

Among the students there may be some 
sympathizers of communism, but the party 
itself is far from’ having control of the stu- 
dent body. As far as the Government is 
concerned, it can be emphatically denied 

‘that there are any Communists holding im- 
portant positions in any of its branches. 
The Junta itself is composed of 3 civilians 
and 3 military men who have no connec- 
tions whatsoever with the Communist Party. 
The head of the Junta, Rear Adm. Wolfgang 
Larrazabal, has very recently made the state- 
ment that “as he is a Catholic and against 
Communist ideas,-he is against outlawing 

the Communist, hecause no idea can be sup- 
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pressed by law.” He added in the same 
statement that ideas should be fought with 
ideas and complained that reports published 
by some United States publications regard- 
ing his position with respect to the Commu- 
nists were not true. He said that “commu- 
nism is aided by being outlawed, since it is 
in clandestine movements when it becomes 
dangerous and that the best way to curb 
communism is by developing a wide policy 
of social justice.” What is remarked here of 
the Junta members is also true of cabinet 
members, of the State and Territorial Gov- 
ernors which comprise the Republic of 
Venezuela, of university heads and chiefs of 
diplomatic missions. 

Mr, Allen, in his personal appreciation 
says that “outside Larrazabal’s governing 
five-member military-civilian Junta, there is 
rising alarm over the Red riptide, particu- 
larly within the army, that might crystallize 
into action long before national elections 
expected in November.” There are, of 
course, differences of opinion among Ven- 
ezuelans with respect to the activities of the 
Communist Party. I can assure you that by 
far the majority of the people do not view 
with such alarm the activities of this small 
political faction and would dismiss as ab- 
surd the idea of a possible Red coup in 
Venezuela. The reasons in support of this 
are very abundant. First of all, the interests 
of the Venezuelan Nation lie with those of 
the free world, ahd our trade relations are 
exclusively with countries of the Western 
World, especially with the United States of 
America. Venezuela has no trade relations 
with Communist nations or with countries 
controlled by the Communists, although 
other Western countries do have this sort of 
relations. Venezuela is, as any other coun- 
try of the free world, interested in defend- 
ing democracy as the only form of govern- 
ment that would stand for dignity and jus- 
tice; therefore, Venezuela is determined to 
reject any idea directed to destroy such a 
system. Venezuela knows that its national 
defense and national security are linked to 
those of the American countries and to the 
countries of the free world. 

It seems as though Mr. Allen was highly 
impressed by the gathering of more than 
100,000 Venezuelans to protest against de- 
mands made to the government by a minor- 
ity headed by the former Defense Minister, 
whose feelings cannot be attributed to our 
whole Armed Forces where there are so many 
capable, honest, public spirited, and true 
citizens. That public demonstration of pro- 
test was not stirred or organized by the 
Communist, but by all of the Venezuelan 
political parties. Moreover, the symbolic 
strike not only took place in Caracas, but 
in all of the important cities of the country 
and is to be taken as a genuine expression 
of the Venezuelan people in all of its social 
classes, intellectuals, business men, bankers, 
workers, students, and a vast majority of the 
loyal members of the armed forces, The 
night of the 23d of July and the morning of 
the following day saw the announcement by 
our chambers of commerce, professional asso- 
ciations, student organizations, and labor 
unions of their public rejection of the absurd 
demands of the small group headed by the 
ex-Minister Castro-Leon. 

Mr. Allen’s ideas, as expressed in his re- 
port from Venezuela, are unrealistic and 
not altogether clear. The Communist Party 
in Venezuela is not new at all. In fact is 
the oldest party organized in the country 
and its foundation goes as far back as,1931 
during the regime of Dictator Gémez. The 
party has shown a tendency to be favored 
in its development and growth under dic- 
tatorial regimes. During the iron hand 
dilapidating administration of Pérez Jimé- 
nez, the party became stronger, because its 
ideas and goals could not be fought in the 
progressive social field of a democracy. 

In a democratic form of Government the 
Communist cannot offer social advantages 
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not already granted by that type of govern- 
ment. This point will in all probability be 
proved in Venezuela once a democracy is per~ 
manently established. To defend this de- 
mocracy we Venezuelans have brushed aside 
all other minor problems. It is our main ob- 
jective to elect a constitutional president 
and to start the country on the path of demo- 
cratic life which means the recognition of 
everyone’s duties and the respect of every- 
one’s rights. We intend to form with the 
nations of the free world and, especially, with 
those of the Western Hemisphere, a strong 
bloc of nations united by a common ideal of 
peace and respect and progress. Venezuela 
is eager to help its sister nations with its 
human resources as well as with its natural 
resources. We are aware that we have an 
important role to play in the American con- 
tinent but, for this we need a permanent 
democratic form of government. To achieve 
this type of government Venezuela cannot 
destroy its unity at this moment. A more 
important thing is at stake. Later, once a 
constitutional government is formed and the 
country goes back to the normal exercise of 
a@ democracy, the political struggle in the 
country will take care of any sharp edges 
that might be dangerous to the democratic 
life of the country or imperil its friendly rela- 
tions with countries in the continent and in 
the free world. 

On the other hand, the Communist Party 
in Venezuela is not as strong as Mr. Allen and 
others have presented it. During the 1946 
elections the party, the oldest organized po- 
litical body in existence, only obtained 
50,000 votes against 150,000 votes favoring 
the Social Christian Party (Copei) which at 
the time was the youngest political fraction. 
We are positive that in the coming elections 
the Communists will have comparatively less 
votes than in 1946. 

The world has witnessed in Venezuela, 
just a few days ago, a nationwide rejection 
of the policy of the coup d’etat. It means 
that the policy of the military push to over- 
throw a democratic government has become 
obsolete and old-fashioned and that Venez- 
uela is decided to protect its democracy 
above all things. It stands to reason thaf 
if the Communist Party would plot against 
the Venezuelan democracy, the nation 
would again stand up and fight. Venezuela 
would not accept any kind of dictatorship. 

Mr. Allen says that “even the Roman 
Catholic church, often the spearhead against 
communism, is highly cautious in Venezuela, 
Only occasionally is there the mildest refer- 
ence to Venezuelan communism in the 
church’s organ La Religion.” _Again this is 
not accurate. The newspaper known as La 
Religion has always given the Communist 
inside and outside the country the bitterest 
of attacks... In the past few months, after 
the defeat of the opprobrious regime of Pérez 
Jiménez, several editorials and articles have 
been published in said paper to combat 
Communist ideas and principles. If it is not 
done more often it is because the Commu- 
nists are ultracautious to avoid criticism. 
It is to be remarked that the newspaper La 
Religion, through its editorials and articles, 
was the leading opposer of Pérez Jiménez’ 
regime. 

From Mr. Allen's report one is lead to 
think that the whole Venezuelan. armed 
forces are plotting against the Government 
because of its disapproval of Communist in- 
fluence and infiltration. This is absolutely 
erroneous as it is proved by the attitude of 
the Venezuelan Navy and Venezuelan Air 
Force during the last failed coup. As for 
the army, only a very small minority of 
officers had a- hand in the attempted coup. 
It can be affirmed without the least of 
doubts that the armed forces in its totality 
are loyal to the cause of democracy. It is 
to be remembered that the Communist 
Party exists in other countries of the conti- 
ment. Its ideas are best fought through 
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public opinion. After all, the best way to do 
it is by making its members stay in the 
open where it is known what they do. 
Moreover, if something against the country 
stability is tried by them, then our laws and 
courts will take care of it as it is done in 
this greet country of the United States. 

Reports as this of Mr. Allen are in more 
than a way harmful to neighborly relations 
between countries of the American Conti- 
nent. They create distrustfulmess and are 
destructive. Economic relations are im- 
paired and no one profits by it. It is really 
impossible to understand why anyone would 
not feel inclined to lend a hand to a country 
tenaceously and firmly decided to establish 
a permanent democracy-- 

Before closing, again may I express to you 
that the Venezuelan Embassy counts on you 
as one of its best friends and that your 
assistance in this matter will be highly 
appreciated. 

With best regards and the deepest of feel- 
ings of sincere friendship, it is a pleasure to 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Epvuarpo A. Acosta H., 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 





Largest Scholarship Fund Ever Received 
by University of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Grand Forks Herald, of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., regarding the 
largest scholarship fund ever received 
by the University of North Dakota. This 
contribution was made by the Honor- 
able Maxwell Upson, a former North 
Dakota resident, who is now the chair- 
man of the board of Raymond Inter- 
national, Inc., one of the world’s largest 
construction firms. 

As the senior Senator from the State 
of North Dakota, I am extremely grate- 
ful to learn of this significant contribu- 
tion which will enable many deserving 
young people to attend the University 
of North Dakota, and on behalf of the 
State of North Dakota, I extend to the 
Honorable Maxwell Upson our sincerest 
thanks. 

There being no objecti@gn, the article 
was ordered to be printed ‘In the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

LARGEST UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP RECEIVED 

The largest scholarship fund ever received 
by the University of North Dakota has been 
donated by Maxwell M. Upson, prominent 
New York construction engineer and uni- 
versity alumnus. ; 

Upson, who grew up on a farm near Cum- 
mings, N. Dak., received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree from the University of North Dakota in 
1896 and an honorary doctor of engineering 
degree from the University of North Dakota 
in 1931. He is chairman of the board of Ray- 


mond International, Inc.,.one of the world’s 


largest construction firms. 

A trust has been established with the 
United States Trust Co., of New York, the 
income from which will provide $8,000 a year 
in perpetuity. Consisting of 16 annual 
scholarships of $500 each, the program will 
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begin this fall with grants for the 1958-59 
academic year. ‘ 
In announcing the gift, Upson -said, *T 
hope this effort will stimulate a raising of 
standards for the student body and provide 
more good citizens ta take the responsipjjj. 

ties of the coming generations.” 


FUTURE LEADERS SOUGHT 


Stipulating that preference ‘in selection be 
given to North Dakota residents, the trust 
agreement said “the grantor desires to inj. 
tiate a program designed to search out, pre- 
ferably in the schools of North Dakota, 
young men and women who possess the 
greatest overall promise of future lead 
and to provide @ money award to attract 
them to the University of North Dakota ang 
help defray the expense of their education 
and to secure for them the benefits which 
that university can confer upon them,” 


PRAISED BY STARCHER 


The Upson scholarships will be granted on 
the basis of need,.mental competence, de. 
pendability, character and motivation, ac. 
ceptance by contemporaries, capacity for 
leadership and a sincere intention to tém- 
plete 4 years of study at the University of 
North Dakota. : 

Dr. George W. Starcher, university presi- 
dent, in accepting the gift, said “this 
scholarship program is going to inspire new 
hope for many worthy youth of North 
Dakota, advance the quality of the work of 
the university and be a peak of excellence 
in our 75th anniversary year.” 

Gov. John E. Davis said, “this 1s a very 
significant gift to the people of the State of 
North Dakota. Iam impressed by the vision 
which Dr. Upson has shown in establishing 
this living symbol of encouragement for 
worthy boys and girls throughout the years 
ahead.” 

J. Lloyd Stone, university alumni director, 
stated, “Intelligence, character, and resource- 
fulness are not distributed to our young peo- 
ple in accordance to the wealth of their 
parents. This belief of Dr. Upson’s has been 
nobly demonstrated in the establishment of 
the scholarship fund. Alumni of the uni- 
versity express sincere thanks to one of their 
most loyal graduates.” 


MEETS REAL NEED 


Dean D. J. Robertson, secretary of the uni- 
versity scholarships committee, said: “The 
gift meets a real need. Our committee knows 
from experience how many good students 
there are who need help and how deeply ap- 
preciative these students are of the help 
they get.” 

Loyde C. Thompson, Grand Forks, national 
chairman of the university development 
fund, said: “Dr. Upson’s generosity will make 
it possible for many North Dakota young 
people to attend the university who might 
not otherwise be able to do so, and for the 
university to attract a higher type of student. 
In all the years to come the recipients of 
his scholarships, the university and people 
of our State will be grateful to Dr. Upsoa 
for his great gift to his alma mater.” 

Administration of the fund will be hat- 
dled~ by the university scholarships com- 
mittee. Inquiries should be sent to 
son's office at the University of North Dakot 

BORN IN MILWAUKEE 

Upson was born in Milwaukee, Wis. and 
at the age of 5 moved with his family 04 
North Dakota wheat farm north of Cul 
mings. He received his early education from 


@ minister who lived with his. parents and 


at the age of 13 went to Grand Forks, to come 5 
tinue his schooling. 

After receiving his bachelor of arts degn’ 
at the University of North Dakota he wem”” 
Cornell University, where he received @ ; 
chanical engineering degree in beer a 
eer 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., of New York, a6 — 
while there invented and patented <5 a 
matic gas producer, and designed and DUB 
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1958 


the first reinforced concrete industrial butld- 


ing. f 
5 he joined Hockanum Mills Co., o 
cme See. as chief engineer and assist-~ 
ant to the president. During his 2 years with 
the firm, he was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the first all-reinforced concrete tex- 


le mill. 
" JOINED CONCRETE FIRM 


1907 Upson began his career with Ray- 
ced agrnational, then known as Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co., serving as secretary- 
general manager and chief engineer. In 1917 
he became vice president; in 1931, president; 
and since 1946 has been chairman of the 
poard. He continues to devise new applica- 
tions and equipment for concrete construc- 


on 1957 the UND Alumni Association 
awarded Upson a distinguished service cita- 
tion for “distinguished achievements as a 
construction engineer, inventor, administra- 
tor and humanitarian.” 

He is a member of several professional so- 
cieties, including the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and of various advisory 
groups, including the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. He has contributed 
several writings in the fields of engineering, 
economics and social science, 

Upson is widely traveled, having repre- 
sented his company in Europe, the Orient, 
and South America and other countries, 





Missile Mobility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article entitled “Missile Mobility,” 
written by Maj. Patrick W. Powers, and 
published in the magazine Ordnance for 
July-August 1958. Major Powers is 
currently studying at the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

MIsSILE MosILiry 
(By Maj. Patrick W. Powers) 

Recent eyents have highlighted the vul- 
herability of our proposed bases for long- 
Tange ballistic guided missiles. Such large 

installations will be constructed in 
overseas areas and within the continental 
United States for the intermediate-range 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(IRBM’'s and ICBM’s) which are rapidly ap- 
Proaching the troop-testing stage. 

Several NATO nations already have ex- 
aon concern over establishing such 
i ve targets in their countries. A 
‘Blot, hove commented ch one Seep 

’ en on the - 

bility to a - these bases cra, te 
ctures as compared with the 

relative  immeanity of a mobile, shipboard 


The problem is recognized, then, as one 
this 5 duftuences the future effectiveness of 
want to ree po". Friendly nations do not 
one risk nuclear attacks on these bases, 
in retain’, never be able to fire a missile 
we a if its launcher is neutralized 
“ surpris® attack. A solution to 
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this perplexing situation is to make the bal- 
listic missile base mobile on land. 

The present concept for these potent car- 
riers of mass-destruction warheads is a true 
weapon system approach. This includes all 
the related equipment, materials, services, 
and personnel required solely for the opera- 
tion of the weapon so that this instrument 
of combat becomes a self-sufficient unit of 
attacking power within its intended opera- 
tional environment. 

Specifically, the weapon system can be 
broken down into (1) a base of supporting 
equipment and facilities, (2) the firing plat- 
form or launcher and its integrated equip- 
ment, (3) the delivery means, or the missile 
in this case, and (4) the payload or warhead. 

All these system components are to be con- 
centrated in @ large area of unusually com- 
plex installations and manned by technicians 
who will groom the missile for its destruc- 
tive mission. The cost of such a base—some 
of it underground—has already been esti- 
mated by the Department of Defense to be 
over $100 million. This will include liquid- 
oxygen generators, fuel-storage tanks, check- 
out and electronic missile gear, and huge 
cranes and lifting devices. 

Peculiar to the base itself will be thou- 
sands of tons of concrete, air-conditioning 
and heating units, hinged steel doors, self- 
sufficient, radiation-proof living quarters for 
the crew, Geiger counters, and automatic 
alarm systems. 

Some of this equipment is absolutely nec- 
essary for the missile weapon system while 
the rest of it results strictly from the perma- 
nency of the installation—and the resulting 
invitation to attack by the enemy. 

This is the ballistic missile system that 
represents the latest means of firepower de- 
signed to achieve mass destruction of tar- 
gets. In the strictest sense it is still a 
weapon—and all weapons are subject to at- 
tack. The best enemy defense against such 
a threat—whether it be nuclear, chemical, 
biological, or high explosive—is the detection 
and destruction of the source. In this case, 
the source is the launcher and its base of 
supporting equipment. 

There are several conventional military 
examples of this doctrine. Land forces strive 
to neutralize enemy artillery before a combat 
operation so that the maneuvering troops 
can assemble and launch the attack with 
the least amount of interference. The search 
for atomic delivery means will be especially 
vigorous on any future battlefield. 

Naval forces must attack enemy ships, sur- 
face, or undersea, whose means of weap- 
on delivery threaten the sea lines of com- 
munication. The Air Force is committed 
to aerial counterattack in the initial stages 


. of a war before its aircraft can seek selected 


tactical targets. These attacks are directed 
against aircraft, which represent firing plat- 
forms, and airfields that are the supporting 
bases. 

What are the means of attacking the mis- 
sile launcher and its support base? First, 
there is the obvious type of attack by enemy 
missiles and aircraft. This might very well 
be accomplished by an atomic detonation in 
the installation area. Secondly, a covert at- 
tack by enemy agents or guerrillas could 
easily cripple the vital innards of the com- 
plex missile machinery. This would be a 
more subtle and equally effective method— 
just the right cable, severed in two, would 
insure that a missile would never leave the 
ground. 

Security against these means of attack 
is difficult to devise. There is no problem of 
detecting the launcher and its base, because 
in this instance they are permanent. The 
location is widely known from news mediums 
and the knowledge of the local population 
harboring enemy agents or sympathizers. 
This same problem squarely faces the Stra- 
tegic Air Commaid bases and the established 
military depots around the world. Active air 
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defense including antiaircraft and antimis- 
sile elements for this type of installation is 
possible but costly in both critical materiel 
and money. 

Protection against the covert threat of 
enemy agents is just as difficult. , These 
bases will employ many foreign civilians, 
and screening of such personnel is always 
a@ problem. The presence of any civilian 
within a hand grenade’s throw or even a 
mortar’s range of the installation may be 
dangerous. Sabotage, then, will always be 
an eminent threat. 

Normal passive security from enemy at- 
tack for any weapons system includes pro- 
tection by terrain features, dispersion of 
equipment, camouflage, and the mobility of 
the firing platform. Mobility is the de- 
cisive ingredient of a weapons system that 
enhances its offensive combat capabilities 
while at the same time affords a positive 
defense against attack. 

In military terms, weapon-system mobility 
is the rapid shifting of firepower. It has 
been a prime prerequisite of artillery through 
the centuries and is listed as one of the 
principles of war. Mobile firepower com- 
bined with the maneuver of troops has won 
battles from the time of Caesar to the war in 
Korea. But the mobility of firepower has also 
meant security (another principle of war) 
from attack for the particular weapon sys- 
tem used. This is the aspect of employment 
that will be so vital to the ballistic guided 
missile. 

An analysis of the mobility of a weapon 
system discloses some interesting facts. The 
system has previously been defined in a gen- 
eral sense as composed of a base of support 
equipment, a firing platform, a delivery 
means, and a payload. 

As an example, the infantry soldier is part 
of a weapon system. He is actually the fir- 
ing platform supported by the base of supply 
facilities of his company. The delivery 
means is the rifle he carriers that shoots a 
payload of a quarter-ounce steel-jacketed 
chunk of lead. 

The mobility of this weapon system de- 
pends on the firing platform which moves 
into battle at an average rate of 244 miles an 
hour and which can take rather definite pro- 
tective measures once its location is detected 
by enemy firepower. 

A more sophisticated land weapon system 
for compariscn is the Honest John rocket. 
It is supported by a mobile firing organiza- 
tion of battery or battalion size. The firing 
platform is a standard 5-ton Army truck 
on which is mounted a simple rail launcher. 
The delivery means—the 27-foot, 3-ton 
rocket—carries a payload of an atomic or 
conventional explosive warhead. The mo- 
bility of this system is that of the truck 
launcher which can easily negotiate most 
types of terrain and move rapidly from one 
firing point to another to prevent being lo- 
cated by the enemy. 

Much attention has been focused lately 
on naval ships as a mobile component of 
a@ weapon system. Obviously, a ship can pro- 
vide a sea-mobile supporting base for an 
aircraft that can be considered as the firing 
platform for a bomb type of delivery means. 
The bomb carries a payload of a wide variety 
of mass destruction elements. 

The most widely heralded application of 
ballistic missiles by naval means is the sub- 
marine-fired missile. Here the firing plat- 
form and the supporting base are on the 
submarine itself, while the delivery means 
is the rocket, such as the Navy’s Polaris, 
with a nuclear payload. 

It is important to note that unusual mo- 
bility exists in the capabilities of the atomic 
submarine, giving this weapon system a defi- 
nite tactical and strategic advantage over 
a surface ship, both offensively and for its 
own security from attack. However, the 
problem of precisely determining any loca- 
tion at sea must be’solved before this weapon 
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system can accurately deliver a warhead on 
a land target. 

While an aircraft has the greatest mobility 
of any manned vehicle, its land-based airfield 
has none. This is an important fact for this 
discussion because, for the first time, the 
supporting base of equipment is fixed while 
the firing platform is extremely mobile. 

The aircraft by its mobility can deliver a 
tremendous assortment of payloads by’ drop- 
ping them on a target. If enemy firepower 
seeks to destroy it, the aircraft can escape 
through its control of the time and distance 
factors of speed and maneuver. In contrast, 
the airfield is fixed and as such can be ac- 
curately located by the enemy and attacked 
by any one of the methods outlined pre- 
viously. 

Three important points have been empha- 
sized so far by this analysis: (1) In an offen- 
sive weapon system, the firing platform is 
always mobile and its support base is usually 
mobile; (2) An effective firing platform is 
mobile to accomplish its mission and for its 
own security from attack; and (3) A mobile 
support base has the best chance to survive 
enemy attack because it is difficult to locate. 

Now how does this apply to the present 
ballistic missile concept? It simply means 
that the missile base and its launcher should 
be mobile to exist on the worldwide battle- 
field of the IRBM and the ICBM. However, 
this is not beirig planned for our Thor, Jupi- 
ter, Atlas, or Titan systems. These systems 
will be established in fixed installations, some 
of them partly underground. 

To illustrate the point, the British have 
announced lately that their ballistic missile 
under development is superior in many re- 
spects to United States systems because 
theirs can be fired from an installation com- 
pletely underground. These concepts seem to 
violate the aspects of mobility as applied to 
any weapon system. 

Although the long-range ballistic rocket is 
15 years old in the history of warfare, the 
German V-2 is still the only weapon of this 
type which can be examined for the prin- 
ciples of employment in combat. It was de- 
signed to be transportable over the German 
railway system, and consequently part of the 
support base was restricted to the supply of 
missiles by flatcar and the transport of pro- 
pellants (which included liquid oxygen) by 
tank car. The rest of the support and 
handling equipment, including the missile 
transporter and launcher, was moved by 
truck. In this case the firing platform, and 
to a lesser degree the support base, were 
mobile. 

This limited mobility, nevertheless, reduced 
the effectiveness of the countermeasures that 
the Allies employed against the V-2. Fol- 
lowing established doctrine, they attempted 
to detect and destroy the launching sites. 
This was relatively ineffective because the 
launcher was mobile and could be set up on 
any hard stand of ground. 

Once the rocket was fired, the firing unit 
moved to a new location, often in towns or 
woods. The radius of action was restricted 
somewhat by the proximity of a railhead 
although, fortunately for the Germans, Eu- 
rope has an unusually dense railroad net- 
work. 

Factories, laboratories, and assembly 
points were bombed, but the firings stopped 
only when the launching areas were seized 
by the advancing allied land forces. It is 
still an amazing fact that this weapon was 
successfully employed under conditions of 
overwhelming allied air superiority and in an 
occupied country hostile to the Germans. 

The V-2 was a primary target because of 
its tremendous effectiveness against British 
cities and the British people, even with what 
is considered*today to be an ineffective war- 
head—less than 1 ton of TNT. 
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Perhaps the most significant lesson learned 
from the history of the *V-2 is how mobility 
played such a vital part in the security from 
attack for this weapon system. All suspected 
launching sites were attacked by all avail- 
able means, but since the launcher and its 
support base were mobile, these counter- 
measures were ineffective. 

The Germans had well learned their lesson 
from the employment of the V-2 after its 
initial launching sites were destroyed be- 
cause they were permanent, easily located 
installations. 

The corollary of this discussion is that 
security lies in mobility for any firing plat- 
form and its supporting base. It appears 
that this principle should apply equally well 
to any modern weapon system—which cer- 
tainly includes the long-range ballistic mis- 
sile. If this is the case, then our present 
concept of employment of this system needs 
to be reexamined. 

Even a cursory investigation into the sup- 
port equipment of a missile that, fully 
fueled, weighs from ten to one hundred tons 
discloses the requirement for large pieces 
of handling gear that can accommodate size 
as well as tonnage. Yet the empty missile 
weight seldom exceeds 10 percent of the 
firing weight in the case of a liquid-propel- 
lent rocket. In addition, the rocket body is 
often made in several sections that can be 
transported by vehicle or railroad car. 

Thus most of the tonnage for any ballistic 
rocket is in the propellent, which can be 
shipped in suitable containers for liquids or 
possibly in sections for a solid propellent 
rocket. As a result, mobility can be achieved 
for the ballistic missile as far as tonnages 
are concerned. 

Several ballistic missile systems have al- 
ready been produced and employed using a 
mobile launcher and support base. The. V-—2 
weighed about 14 tons fully fueled, and it 
used rather simple support equipment based 
on rail and truck transportation. The United 
States Army’s Redstone missile is a more re- 
cent example of a mobile system. The mis- 
sile body is broken down into 3 sections, 
each hauled by truck and trailer combina- 
tions. 

The Redstone is assembled at a selected 
firing site, erected on its small launcher by a 
simple truck-mounted erection device, and 
fueled by several liquid oxygen (LOX) and 
alcohol tank trucks of conventional design. 
It is interesting to note that the LOX is 
manufactured by a portable generating plant 
that moves with the missile support base. 

These examples of missile systems illus- 
trate that they can be designed to be mobile. 
When the tonnage requirements exceed a 
feasible truck-trailer solution, a railroad- 
based concept is practical. Standard flatcars 
have a load capacity of as much as 100 tons, 
and their volume capacity can meet all re- 
quirements for complicated, heavily instru- 
mented electronic and mechanical equip- 
ment. The construction of railroads is a 
normal, logistical function of large military 
forces which in World War II constructed 
and rehabilitated thousands of miles of rail- 
road tracks throughout the world. 

An almost forgotten example of a railroad- 
mobile weapon system is the railway gun. 
The 14-inch naval railway gun car weighed 
267 tons, and it was used along the Allied 
front in World War I. The complete gun 
battery was made up into a train of 14 cars, 
and this unit was an efficient, self-contained 
weapon system. It passed from the military 
scene not because it was mounted on railroad 
cars but because more efficient guns were 
developed for truck transport, and bomber 
aircraft extended the range of firepower be- 
yond the feasible capabilities of any gun. 

Mobility also makes an important contri- 
bution to a reduction In the cost of a 


‘that being underground offers little mort 
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missile weapon system. The total 

ity of such a system with fixed la 

ers depends first upon a network of launch. 
ing sites, the loss of any one of which re.’ 
duces this capability. re 

Second, the density of the target ; 
that includes the fixed launchers also affects 
the system capability. This density deter. 
mines the estimate of the priority of attack 
on such an area and the effect that such an 
attack will have. 

A mobile launcher system allows a maxi. 
mum capability in a desired area with g 
requirement of only a fraction of the 
of launchers and support equipment needed 
for a fixed installation with a resulting de. 
crease in overall cost. 

The present ballistic missile systems should 
be evaluated not only as to cost, range, and 
accuracy but also as to their eff 
under actual combat conditions. The mis. 
siles and their firing sites will be first- 
targets because any enemy must prevent 
their retaliatory blows. 

The strategic airfields spotted around the 
world are vulnerable targets, but they achieve 
some mutual security in numbers. In addi. 
tion, each airfield supports many mobile 
firing platforms in the form of the long-range 
bomber that can take off and land at another 
base if necessary. 

The IRBM or ICBM fixed base enjoys no 
‘such advantage. It integrates a support base 
with a fixed firing platform and its output 
of delivery means or missiles per unit of 
time is drastically limited in number. These 
bases are so expensive that not more thana 
handful can be constructed. Each one will 
be easily located and designated for attack 
by the enemy if he decides to. start a gen- 
eral war. Security against a surprise attack 
is almost nonexistent. 

If the missile base is in an allied country, 
its continued utilization may depend on the 
political party in power. A change of goy- 
ernment or an awkward incident might mean 
the loss of an expensive and vital installation 
of equipment to the free world. Likewise, 
any loss of military control of the missile- 
base area means the loss of that particular 
set of equipment. 

This: rather untenable military position 

can be avoided if our long-range ballistic 
missile systems are mobile—to any degree, 
Even if the missile and its supporting equip- 
ment could be moved in a matter of days or 
if the system depended on a railway ne- — 
work, a large measure of security could 
gained. 
. This security is absolutely necessary fo 
this weapon system to survive an initial at 
tack and be successfully employed in future 
operations. 

On February 27, 1958, the New York Time 
stated that a new 500- to 5,500-mile 
system had been approved which envisages 
underground installations, harboring s0lid- — 
fuel ballistic missiles, several miles apart @ 
make them less vulnerable to enemy 

This latest missile concept also 
the principle of mobility for the 
base and its launchers. It should be noted 







security than being above ground because 4 
nuclear explosion can create rami 
overpressures against the installatiol ef 
it leaves large amounts of residual rafllt _ 
tion in the area of gro’ aa 

But what can be done ae 
tion? Remember that none of these BB 
bases have been constructed yet sm6 7 
launching equipment has become Of 
tional. This would be the opporwum 
for industry and the services t0 Me 
objective look at our fine b TIC 
sytems and consider the advant 
bility as a positive security measure 
enemy attack. 
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The Moral Aspects of the Alcohol 
Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 
me, personally, the nonuse of alcohol 
has added to my enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of life. I am a teetotaler, but I 
am not a prohibitionist. 

The excessive or intemperate use of 
alcohol is one of the serious social, eco- 
nomic, and moral problems of our times. 
One of the most important and able 
leaders in this field of education is Dr. 
Titus A. Frazee, executive director of the 
Oregon Temperance League. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp portions of the inspirational 
and educational address by Dr. Titus 
Frazee entitled ‘“‘The Moral Aspects of 
the Alcohol Problem,” delivered to the 
ninth annual session of the Institute of 
Scientific Studies for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism at Loma Linda, Calif. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe MoraL ASPECTS OF THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 
(By Titus A. Frazee, executive director, Ore- 
gon Temperance League, Portland, Oreg.) 

Four hundred years before Christ, Socrates 
may have passed judgment on the lecturers 
at the Institute of Scientific Studies for the 
Prevention of Alcoholism. : 

Said Socrates: “The partisan, when he is 
engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about 
the rights of the question, but is anxious 


only to convince his hearers of his own as- 
sertions.” 

We are not here for a debate, but each of 
Us recognizes we are discussing, perhaps, the 
most controversial subject of the century. 
I'm also willing to freely admit, I want to 
convince my hearers. 

* . * s * 

So I plead guilty to a portion of’ the 
Socrates indictment, if indictment it be, and 
state that because I do care so very much 
mn mee rights . the question I would love 

© my hearers—or I would have 
stayed in Portland. 


THE CURRENT MORAL CLIMATE 


ogists are in basic agreement that 
the chief problem of people in the middle 
decade of the twentieth cenutry is empti- 


- What 22.™many people not only do not know 


t they want; they often do 
clear idea of what Goeg feck, not have any 
cat? ment their inability to make de- 
With watney feel swayed this way and that 
their paaww! feeling of powerlessness but 
Underlying problem is that they have 
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no definite experience of their own desires 
or wants. One person put it: “I’m just a 
collection of mirrors, reflecting what everyone 
else expects of me.” 

* os . oe . 


Many people could say out of their own 
inner experience the prophetic words T. 8. 
Eliot wrote in 1925: 

“We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alas. 

Shape without form, shade without colour, 

Paralyzed force, gesture without motion.” 
» * e ~ + 

But this emptiness, this hollowness, is 
cropping out in many different ways in our 
society. David Riesman, in The Lonely 
Crowd, finds the same-emptiness in his fas- 
cinating analysis of the present American 
character. * * * 

But the present typical American char- 
acter, Riesman goes on to say, is outer- 
directed. He seeks not to be outstanding but 
to fit in; he lives as though he were directed 
by a radar set fastened to his head perpetu- 
ally telling him what other people expect of 
him. This radar type géts his motives and 
directions from others. * * * 


WE START WITH OURSELVES 
* = * s e 


William James once remarked that those 
who are concerned with making the world 
more healthy had best start with themselves. 
We could go farther and point out that find- 
ing the center of strength within ourselves, 
which we can find only through a power 
above and beyond ourselves, is in the long 
run the best contribution we can make to 
our fellow men. 

* * * This is what our society needs—not 
new ideas and inventions, important as these 
are, and not geniuses and supermen, but per- 
sons who can be, that is, persons who have a 
center of strength within themselves. It is 
our task, in this brief hour to sense this 
need if we are to successfully challenge the 
alcoholic and the alcohol problem. We 
should not attempt to delve into the moral 
aspects of the alcohol problem without some 
such minimal background. 


THE SCAPEGOAT OF REHABILITATION 


Dr. Selden D. Bacon, lecturing at the Yale 
University School of Alcohol Studies in 1948 
said: “Both the ethical and the therapeutic 
approaches to the problem of alcoholism 
must be based on an understanding of alco- 
hol, drinking, and the physiology and psy- 
chology of the human being. Many of those 
who attempt to control alcoholism are like 
those who attempted to control lightning 
without knowledge of electricity.” 

* Dr. Bacon is correct. But in my concept: 
of the real problem, Dr. Bacon has only half 
said it. * * * 

* * * In dealing with the problem of alco- 
holism, we already know more than we do. 
Knowing is not our problem. 

As I have traveled this Nation from coast 
to coast, both as a student and as a lecturer 
in this field, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the number one moral aspect of 
the alcohol problem is the all-too-preva- 
lent assumption that rehabilitation is the 
answer. * * * 

ARTIFICIAL GULF 

Nor do I accept the great gulf fixed be- 
tween the problem of alcohol and the prob- 
lem of alcoholism. Many do. I cannot join 


in that emphasis, believing it to be the most 
deceitfully dangerous doctrine with which 
men are being duped and damned. 

* * * As I returned to my study I picked 
up the evening edition of the morning Ore- 
gonian. One of the standout headlines read 
“Man Dies on Curb in Crash.” The man 
turned out to be a 17-year-old Portland boy 
who was standing on the curb in front of 
his home. A 63-year-old man struck the 
youth’s parked car with his own, which then 
hit the victim, killing him instantly. 

. . 


My point in breaking in on this dignified 
paper with this current drinking-driving 
tragedy is that it is of little consequence to 
the family of the boy who was killed by the 
unguided missile whether the man who killed 
their‘son was an alcoholic or not. The moral 
implications are just as clear and just as 
grave, whether the driver was “high” from 
an office party where men and women of dis- 
tinction had had just a few drinks to limber 
up, as though he were an alcoholic with 20 
years of binges to his credit. 

THE MORAL PERIL OF PSEUDO-OBJECTIVITY 


Ralph Daniel, executive director of the 
Michigan State Board of Alcoholism gave a 
highly informative lecture at a workshop- 
conference on alcohol education and alco- 
holic rehabilitation in March of this year. 
He was brilliant and witty in his portrayal 
of his client—Ethyl Alcohol. The lecture 
was presumed to be objective. Please listen 
to the pertinent paragraphs of his presenta- 
tion, So This Is Ethyl. * * * 

“Ethyl was a child of Mother Nature. Pa- 
ternity was never established, and some be- 
lieve that she is illegitimate. * * * 

“Many of the events of her early life are 
documented. She had an affair with Noah. 
Following the great flood Noah cultivated her 
friendship in the form of a vineyard. On at 
least one occasion he partook too freely of 
the fruit of the vine which had been either 
blessed or cursed by Ethyl, and in a drunken 
condition he disgraced his family. 

* . * * iz 

“* * * People came and went, but Ethyl 
carried on unchanged until about the 11th 
century when she met a young Frenchman 
by the name of De Still. The courtship was 
short and they were united in ‘holy matri- 
mony’ with benefit of science if not with 
benefit of clergy. There are some people who 
insist that they were united in ‘unholy matri- 
mony’ but the fact that their offspring were 
known as ‘Spirits’ makes me believe that it 
must have been ‘holy matrimony.’ 

= o 


“And so society drank a new toast to the 
Ethyl-De Still combination and it was potent. 

“The people of the world began to formu- 
late definite attitudes toward Ethyl. It be- 
came apparent that she was here to stay, and 
there have evolved four classes of opin- 
ions. © * * 

“The first class of opinion is made up of 
people who believe that Ethyl] is all bad and 
has no good qualities. * * * : 

“There are others in this first class who 
are so convinced that Ethyl is exerting a 
dangerous effect on all who come in contact 
with her that they feel it their social re- 
sponsibility to banish her from the lives of 
others as well as their own lives. These peo- 
ple have adopted a who-needs-you attitude 
toward Ethyl. 

“The second general attitude in Ethyl’s 
environment is one of social acceptance 
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within certain limits. ‘These people invite 
Ethyl into their homes and to their parties 
and meetings. Still they have some rules 
for her conduct. * * * 

“These people enjoy a social acquaintance 
with Ethyl. These people claim a right to 
associate with her. They, more than the 
other three groups, are responsibility for the 
availability, and accessibility of Ethyl. She 
owes her existince to this group. 

“The third general attitude about Ethyl 
is held by people who were originally found 
in the second group. On certain occasions 
these folks get carried away with Ethyl. 
Most of the time these people associate with 
Ethyl in socially acceptable ways, but at 
times they become intoxicated with her 
charms. * * * 

“These are the people who have an occa- 
sional affair with Ethyl. 

“The fourth group of attitudes about Ethyl 
is made up of an estimated 4 million souls 
in this country who have become so involved 
with Ethyl that their whole lives revolve 
around her. * * * The experts label these 
people as sick people, because of their un- 
controllable drives to be with Ethyl and their 
inability to see the catastrophe that is ruin- 
ing their lives. 

“And so we see the four most important 
factors in Ethyl’s life. First are the people 
who say ‘Who needs you?’ Second, those 
who socially acquaint with Ethyl. Third, 
those who have an occasional affair with 
Ethyl. And last, those who try to keep go- 
ing steady with Ethyl. 

* 7 o a * 

“Ever since Eve first convinced Adam that 
no harm would come ffom eating the for- 
bidden fruit, we men have been having 
trouble with our women. We can’t seem to 
get along with them and we can’t get along 
without them. * * * 

“Thus it is with Ethyl.” 

I have given you in this portion of our con- 
sideration of the Moral Aspects of the Alco- 
hol Problem direct quotes from Ralph Dan- 
iel’s lecture to which I referred earlier. It 
has not been taken out of context and would, 
I am sure, be considered a fair condensation 
of his total paper So This Is Ethyl? 

We hear the word “objective” applied to 
many such speakers and writers. It has 
occurred to me that one of the most immoral 
aspects of the alcohol problem is to have 
passed off as objective that which is patently 
partisan. 

Going back to Mr. Daniel’s description of 
Noah’s experience, he refers to “the fruit of 
the vine which had been either ‘blessed’ or 
‘cursed' by Ethyl,” it isn’t spelled out, but 
the thought is implanted: beveraged alco- 
hol has been a curse but it can be a blessing. 

Again in reference to the marriage of 
Ethyl to the Frenchman by the name of De 
Still, it is a marriage in “Holy Matrimony” 
because their offspring are known as “Spir- 
its” and consequently he cannot go along 
with those who would call it ‘Unholy Matri- 
mony.” Objective? 

Still another, “It became apparent that 
she was here to stay.” Could this analysis 
possibly have a tinge of wishful thinking in 
it—any subtle planting of the germ of “we 
have it; we need it; we’re going to have it; 
almost everybody wants it; it may do some 
damage but we must learn to live with it?’ 

Repeatedly this would-be objective author- 
ity uses the phrase “so satisfying are her 
charms,” failing at any time to add the 
sequel, “At the iast it biteth like a serpent, 
and ; ingeth like an adder.” I shall never 
forge. a cryptic comment made by Dr. Arthur 
Bietz at the second session of this Institute: 
“Danger is never in a lie; it is always in a 
half-truth.” 

We find such phrases as “the experts label 
these people as sick people”—with the impli- 
cation that they have uncontrollable drives 
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to be with Ethyl because they are sick—not 
because Ethyl is a drug. 

Dr. Karen Horney warns, “Freud's discard- 
ing of moral values has contributed toward 
making the analyst just as blind as the 
patient.” 

And, finally, the analogy that “ever since 
Eve first convinced Adam no harm would 
come from eating the forbidden fruit we men 
have been having trouble with our women. 
We can’t seem to get along with them and 
we can’t get along without them. * * *” 

The colossal effrontery, the unmitigated 
gall of a man making distilled liquors and 
my wife syonymous in our American cul- 
ture. Could a public relations counsel for 
the distilleries do any more effective lobby- 
ing for the votes of the people than this 
man has done, not employed by the distil- 
leries, but appearing as an objective au- 
thority? “Here are men” he tells us “who 
have found the burdens of life unbearable 
and glamorous Ethyl has soothed their 
fevered brow and made life bearable * * *.” 

7 . . am * 
SIN OR SICKNESS OR BOTH? 


To the person concerned with the ethical 
dimension of living it is not satisfying to stop 
on the bold assertion that alcoholism is a sin, 
or that it is a sickness. Every personal and 
social problem is also a moral problem. 

From the questionnaires returned by the 
ministers who attended the Yale University 
School of Alcohol Studies, Howard Clinebell, 
Jr., found not only a considerable variety of 
opinion but also some confusion regarding 
the nature of the ethical problems involved. 
Here is an evaluative summary of some of 
the more frequent conceptions: 

1. Alcoholism is a sin and not a sickness. 
sess 

2. Alcoholism begins as a personal sin and 
ends as a sickness. This would seem from 
the questionnaires to be one of the most 
common views held by clergymen. * * * 

3. Alcoholism is a sickness which involves 
the sin of abuse. This is among others the 
Roman Catholic point of view. The sin is 
the sin of excess involved in becoming and 
remaining an alcoholic. 

4. Alcoholism is a sickness which is caused 
by a combination of factors involving both 
sin and sickness. This is the view of many 
ministers and of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
though Alcoholics Anonymous. takes ‘no 
sides in the matter and does not regard 
drinking as morally wrong. 

5. Alcoholism involves sin in the sense 
that it has destructive comsequences. One 
minister wrote: “It is a sin in the sense that 
it detracts from his relationship with God, 
his family, and his community.” * * * 


COMPULSIONS 


In this summary, the opinion is also given 
that “the alcoholic is a compulsive person 
even before he becomes a compulsive drink- 
er.” In the thinking of your speaker today 
is another half-truth. This is not to deny 
the scientific fact that some alcoholics are 
compulsive persons, even before they become 
compulsive drinkers. It is to emphasize 
that some alcoholics are compulsive persons 
before becoming addicted and others become 
addictive drinkers through the process of 
drinking. 

Outstanding in the field of psychologists 
who have devoted themselves to the study 
and treatment of afcoholism is Dr. Charles 
H. Durfee. Dr. Durfee is quite certain that 
“No one is born an alcoholic and there is no 
such thing as an alcoholic type.” * * * 

Dr. E. M. Jellinek, former director of the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies and currently 
Director of World Health Organization, said 
“Neurotic or diseased personalities. * * * 
probably constitute 40 percent of the inebri- 
ate population; but percent come to 
alcoholism from an entirely normal origin 
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and only in the course of drink, They 

not.seeking release, they are conf ™ 

certain habits of their set.” ormalng to 
REPRESSIONS AND MORALS 


There are authorities and millions Of fol. 
lowers of those authorities who believe that 
man should not be repressed; that man, con. 
sequently, should take a drink desires 
@ drink. ‘ “? 

. + e -e . 

* * * Discipline and restraint viewed 
as harmful to the character, “Be. self-ex. 
pressive; religion and morality are Gestroying 
your personality.” 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen counteracts 
school of thought when he says, “Ig vb 
is really made better and saner because hy 
gives way to his sexual instincts ang 
uninhibited by the Christian law of life. 
long marriage, why should not a man bebe. | 
ter because he gives way to other instincts, 
such as the hunting instinct? Why not 
organize a kill your enemy hunt, uni. 
hibited by the moral taboo of a Pifth 
Commandment? * * *” 

Fulton Sheen fails to make the 
tion, but it is our considered opinion that 
the analysis the bishop has made 
sexual instincts and morals must also te 
applied to men’s attitudes and actions nm 
garding alcohol and morals, 

* 7 cS e e 


MORAL NOT DIVORCED FROM SPIRITUAL 


* * * Everyone here, I suppose, has been 
greeted with the friendly salutation “What 
do you know for sure?” And its 
tion is that there is very little a man cu 
be certain of, can know for sure. The pa- 
chologists write books telling us how to get 
washed without getting wet, while som 
preachers turn their pulpits into distribut- 
ing centers for soothing syrup and aspirin 

a * s . : 

“What do you know for sure?” I know 
that moral distinctions are real and I knov 
that our labors must be rooted and grounded 
not merely in logic but in love, 

. * . . ® 


I shall ask God to give us grace to hold 
before our eyes the broken body of ou | 
Lord and Master who throughout his min- 
istry kept taking out the sin rather tha 
taking it out on the sinner. I will add th 
prayer that we may be compelled by t 
compassion of Christ to come to Himi 
contrition with our carnal lives, not just 
be corrected but to be conquered; that Hi 
redemptive power will be revealed in us thit 
we may not only have some small parti 
the solution of the alcohol problem but i 
the overall problem of mankind itself whic 
alcohol complicates. 





Mr. Philadelphia Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, Ji 


or PENNSYLVANIA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
lowing article from the Sunday 
dated August 10, 1958: 

Mr. PHILADELPHIA Repusiican “AUS 
HAN ALWays Keeps His Wom #® 
Pouirics, THat May Be Bao ‘ 

(By John C.Calpin) 

Speaking as an individual, we WE 

the honor being paid to Austin " 
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the Republicans on September 7 is long 
er “GOP city committee and @ group 
ed Friends of Aus Meehan are holding 
“aus Meehan Day” at Willow Grove Park 
“Mr, Philadelphia Republican.” 

This is the first time he has been so hon- 
ored. Friends say he has turned thumbs 
down on past efforts to hold dinners and 
similar affairs for him. This year, they 
wouldn't take no for an answer. 

If there is any gratitude and honor among 
the 3,100 committeemen and the other party 
workers and members, a huge crowd should 
alae, the openhanded “Sheriff” has 
peen pouring out his own money for the 

y (or his factton of it in primaries) with 
little tangible reward. 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN POLITICS 


He “has held 2 offices in his 35 years in 
politics: a short tenure on the registration 
commission and a term as sheriff. While 
he was sheriff, he literally gave his salary 
away. The “payroll” and the sycophants 
were there on payday, waiting with palm 
outstretched for alms. Probably it cost him 
twice as much a year to be sheriff as his 
salary brought in. This was aside from his 
political campaigns. 

As a@ paving contractor, Meehan has not 
needed the political jobs but took them as 
part of the game. And what may seem 
strange to some people, he has had as many 
paving contracts from the Democratic ad- 
ministrations as he had under the Republi- 
cans, Last week, he was low bidder on 
$589,000 work on Chestnut Street. 

For several years now, Meehan has been 


* the principal “angel” for the upkeep of the 


GOP city committee. 
INDEPENDENT CRITICS 


The GOP outsiders who sneer at him and 
what they consider his pretensions to the 
leadership never paid a dime, or as the boys 
say, in the vernacular, ‘“‘a fishcake.” 

Because they had become infected with 
the poison spread by Democratic campaign 
orators of the past, these independents look 
down their noses at the man who made his 
money the hard way and spends it freely on 
hishobby. They would like to have a scape- 
goat, 

These are the people who think that he 
should step aside as leader, because of recent 
GOP defeats. Others ask why that should 
be, and ask also whether or not the reason 
for the defeat doesn’t lie elsewhere. They 
point out that Meehan was the original 
Eisenhower backer in the local GOP in 1952 
om delivered his delegates early for the gen- 


Some of the State GOP leaders don’t like 
it that Philadelphia has such a powerful 
voice in party affairs.. They would like to 
see it to their own clique of backwoods 

rural leaders—a case of the tail waggin 
the GOP dog. apd 
MANY IN HIS DEBT 


Perhaps others should defend Meehan 
against these attacks. However, it can be 


Stated that without the rotund “sheriff” - 


there wouldn't be much of a GOP here. 
Every committeeman who got his division 
oe on past election days got it because 
us Meehan. Some estimate that he has 
2 $500,000 for the party over 25 years. 
— loans after elections pile up each 
Perhaps he should not have been a big- 
be, politician, for he has what seems to 
me fatal weakness—he is too tenderhearted 
forgiving. Also, he keeps his word. 
That's bad, in politics, according to some. 
se CHARGES UNPROVED 
forgiven all but a few of those 
Who have vilified him during his political 


. — when he was made a whipping boy by 
to this day, have never _ 


Democrats, who, 
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proved a single thing that they said about 
him. 

Certainly, he was a politician, and cer- 
tainly, he made deals, and certainly, he doled 
out patronage. But they never proved he 
profited thereby. 

The committee in charge of the day has 
had 15,000 tickets printed, to be distributed 
to the various wards. These tickets are $5 a 
family, $3 for an individual. 





A Momentous Journey: Latin American 
Tour of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, from 
April 27 to June 16, 1958, the New York 
Philharmonic, under the sponsorship of 
the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations ad- 
ministered by the American National 
Theater and Academy—ANTA—gave 
39 concerts in 21 cities in 12 Latin 
American countries. This program is 
made possible by congressional appro- 
priations. The orchestra, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, was received with acclaim 
wherever it played. 

At each concert the Philharmonic in- 
cluded in its program at least one work 
by a United States composer and often 
a work by a Latin American composer. 
Music, it has often been stated, is an 
international language. The _ recent 
Latin American concert tour by the 
New York Philharmonic has served to 
reemphasize this fact by the genuine 
good will engendered in our sister re- 
publics to the south and the building up 
of their respect for our cultural achieve- 
ment so important to them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
President Eisenhower commenting on 
the tour, and a report of-the tour by 
David M. Keiser, president, New York 
Philharmonic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1958. 
Mr. Davip M. KEIser, 

President of the Board, the Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. KE1Ser: The reports of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra’s tour of Latin 
America have been very gratifying to me. 
It was heartwarming to learn that this splen- 
did orchestra was received with acclaim 
wherever it performed. 

By sharing with our neighbors to the 
south the skills of one of the great orches- 
tras of our country, we have drawn closer 
to the ideal of mutual understanding and 
friendship which is our goal. I am especially 
glad to know that the success of the orches- 
tra’s mission, founded on the fine musician- 
ship of each member of the orchestra and 
of the brilliance of the conductors, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Leonard Bernstein, was fur- 
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ther enhanced by the personal friendliness 
and warmth of the conductors and musicians. 

Please convey to the members of the or- 
chestra and to Maestros Bernstein and Mi- 
tropoulos my hearty congratulations for their 
excellent accomplishment of an important 
undertaking. 

Sincerely, 
DwiIcHt D. EIsENHOWER. 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC Tour or LATIN 
AMERICA 


The 7-week tour of Latin America by the 
New York Philharmonic was greeted as a 
momentous happening by each of the 12 
countries visited. In city after city the con- 
certs were called the most important artistic 
events of recent times, and in several] in- 
stances the most important in the history 
of the country. The orchestra’s visit was also 
welcomed everywhere as an.act of good will 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United States. 

Audiences in unprecedented numbers 
packed into theaters, open-air amphithe- 
aters, and even great arenas heretofore dedi- 
cated to popular sports events. The Phil- 
harmonic’s activities and its extraordinary 
successes were day after day reported on 
the front pages of the press. Ovations were 
described as delirious, frenetic, interminable, 
and without recall in our memory. The 
rapid sellout of tickets often created special 
public problems for local sponsors as literally 
thousands had to be turned away from box 
Offices. In one capital city people brought 
food and mattresses and slept on the side- 
walks 24 hours prior to the opening of the 
ticket sale; in another, crowds even tried 
to break down the doors of the overfilled 
theater and stop the concert if they were 
not allowed admission. Editorials calling for 
greater protection of public safety appeared 
in some cities after theater entrances, aisles, 
and backstage areas had been jammed with 
standees throughout a concert. 

It was a highly moving experience to be 
present when thousands of students cheered 
and stamped in wild enthusiasm in Santi- 
ago’s Madison Square Garden, the Caupo- 
lican; when the initial reserve of the mu- 
sically sophisticated audience in the Colon 
in Buenos Aires turned into one cf the 
memorable ovations in the history of that 
magnificent theater; when the United States 
national anthem was very notably applauded 
several days after the unfortunate demon- 
strations in Lima; when 18,000 people 
listened in intent silence in the enormous 
cavern of the Maracanazinho in Rio and 
exploded into a thunder of applause and 
cheering after each number, and when many 
of the audience openly wept as the crowds 
joined in singing of the national hymn 
of Brazil at its stirring repeat performance 
at the conclusion of the program; when great 
crowds surged about our conductors in the 
streets after concerts in almost each pro- 
vincial city in which the Philharmonic 
played, expressing appreciation that their 
city had not been overlooked when the trip 
was planned. These are but a few moments 
from a tour rich in rewarding experiences. 

From the nature, extent, warmth, and 
spontaneity of public attention and response, 
it became readily apparent that the im- 
pact of this tour would be deep and long- 
ranging. This was the first orchestra from 
abroad to visit many of the cities. Its qual- 
ity of performance will be-regarded as a new 
standard, it was often stated, and local 
orchestras will no doubt benefit by a stim- 
ulated public interest and the prospect of 
greater local support. Some cities expressed 
their delight that vast popular audiences 
had been discovered for symphonic con- 
certs, 

This tour came at a moment when evi- 
dences of strain in relations with our south- 
ern neighbors were being dramatically dem- 
onstrated. The welcome given to the or- 
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chestra was therefore not only gratifying but 
especially significant. I often heard it ex- 
pressed that in sending the Philharmonic, 
the United States was sending its best, and 
for this symbol of our country’s highest 
achievements there was only universal and 
heartwarming admiration. Representatives 
of local governments and of our own foreign 
missions, as well as private United States cit- 
izens living in our host countries, were 
outspoken in their pleasure at the flood of 
friendly feeling engendered by the orchestra's 
presence. 

I feel that all who take pride in this Na- 
tion’s artistic achievements will join me in 
paying grateful tribute to the officers of the 
Government and of ANTA who have shaped 
this international music program, and to 
the men of the Philharmonic, its two con- 
ductors and management who so brilliantly 
carried through this rewarding mission. 

JUNE 23, 1958. 

Davin M. KEISER, 
President, New York Philharmonic. 





No Need for Panic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial entitled “No Need for 
Panic,” from the Anderson Free Press of 
Anderson, S. C., for August 7, 1958. 


The editorial succinctly points out 
some facts which should be borne in 
mind by every Senator in considering 
the issue of Federal aid to education. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No NEED FoR PANIC 

We have heard much of the alleged plight 
of the Nation’s®schools, ascribed to grossly 
inadequate pay for teachers, inadequate 
buildings of physical facilities, and other 
such neglects. The commonly proposed so- 
lution is Federal support of education. 

Now, however, the Institute of Social 
Science Research has issued an exhaustive 
study which reaches very different conclu- 
sions. It is signed by Roger Freeman, an 
acknowledged authority in this field who, 
among other things, was consultant on 
school finance to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

Here are some of the points Mr. Freeman 
makes and substantiates: In terms of. cost, 
education is the largest public service in the 
country next to national defense. Between 
1929-39 and 1955-56, personal consumption 
expenditures doubled, whereas public-school 
expenditures tripled. In 1956, we spent 
$103.94 per capita on education as against 
$34.17 in Russia. In late years, the number 
of certified teachers has increased materially 
more, on a percentage basis, than the num- 
ber of pupils. In these years, in addition, 
college majors in education have increased 
by 33 percent where majors in other flelds 
decreased by 28 percent. The classroom 
shortage has been greatly exaggerated and 
is rapidly decreasing. 

Finally, in 1957 teachers’ pay, on the ay- 
erage, was 94 percent above the 1929 level; 
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earnings of all workers wete 82 percent 
above. 

The study certainly does not claim that 
everything is perfect in education. But it 
does show that our educational problems 
have been magnified out of all reason, 
There’s no need to press any panic buttons. 





The Development of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Congress Is Out in Front 
of Ike on A-Energy,” published in the 
Louisville Times of August 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:. 

ConcGress Is Our IN FRONT OF IKE ON 
A-ENERGY 


Once again Congress has shown itself to 
be more realistic than the President regard- 
ing the Govenrment’s proper role in the 
development of atomic energy. This is re- 
fiected in an enactment authorizing expendi- 
ture of $%386,679,000 for this purpose, or 
nearly twice the amount Mr: Eisenhower had 
asked for. 

Reluctantly he has signed the bill, but 
in doing so he has indicated that he may 
advise the Atomic Energy Commission 
against going ahead with some of the proj- 
ects authorized. Biggest of these is a pro- 
posed 
reactor which could be converted later to 
the production of electric power. 

This feature of convertibility was fought 
in Congress by opponents of public power. 
They saw it as a step toward enlarging the 
Government’s power-production program at 
some future date, contrary to the adminis- 
tration’s so-called partnership policy that 
gives preference to private utilities. The 
congressional foes of public power tried 
unsuccessfully to amend the bill to provide 
for a reactor plant that could be used only 
for producing plutonium. 

In his statement criticizing the bill, Mr. 
Eisenhower noted. that such a single-purpose 
plant would cost $25 million less than the 
convertible type. Yet elsewhere in the same 
statement. he gave what we consider the 
soundest of arguments for building the dual- 
purpose plant ordered by Congress, although 
that, of course, was not his purpose. 

What he said was that the Defense De- 
partment had advised him that necessity for 
more plutonium for military purposes has 
not been established. He went on to say 
that until this has been done, “I consider 
it unsound to proceed.” 

Obviously, in the circumstances, it would 
be unsound to proceed with construction of 
& plant which could never be used for any- 
thing but the production of plutonium. 
That’s exactly why the majority of Congress 
followed the advice of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and authorized a plant 
that could be converted to peacetime uses as 
@ producer of electric power if and when 
military needs for plutonium have been fully 
met. 

It would be worse than unsound, of 
course, to run any risk of underestimating 


$145 million plutonium-producing - 
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present or future military needs 

nium. The bill passed Z Congas serves 

the double purpose of avoiding such risk and 

at the same time safeguarding 

investment in an additional plutonium plant 

by specifying that it be convertible, The 

additional cost over a single-purpoge plant 

is small in comparison with the in 

it would insure against prema Obsoleg 

cence. . = ] 
Moreover, there is—quite aside from mj). 

tary urgent need ‘<a 

country to step up its development of ] 







































































atomic-generated electric power. We lag tid 
badly in this important new field the mu 
reason we do is the administration overney. tive 
ance nd ae policy. As Cop. are 
gress cated, the Gover 
assume a bolder role. ees ae mo! 
Peg 
int 
day 
Proposal To Ship Surplus Food Abroad a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ea 
or , 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Tt 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES oo 
Wednesday, August 13; 1958 tend 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask tee 
unanimous consent to have printed in ry 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial hope 
entitled “Now the Food Out of Or « Midd 
Mouths,” from the Manchester Union of illt 
Leader of Manchester, N. H., of August The 
11, 1958, which I recommend to all the Cones 
Members of the Senate and the general ae 
public. diame 
There being no objection, the editorial cause 
was ordered to be printed in the Recom, It i 
as follows: were 
Now THE Foop Out or Our Mourns rende! 
Do you remember this newspaper's pi ~ : 
posal to store our surplus food all around an 
the United States in easily accessible plates . 
so that in the event of a terrible =~ 
such as a hydrogen war, each community om 
could be assured of enough basic foods # a | 
that its population would not starve? th 
It has been estimated by experts that it oe 
would take 2 years after such a hydrogen hater 
bomb attack to get our farms producing mate 
again the food which we must have in order oa ' 
to live. Storing seems a sensible and m P rec 
tional plan, but if the United Nations hasis me nati 
way we will not be allowed to do any sud cae 
thing. ; Saaiien 
At a recent.meeting in Geneva of the Eo Histn 
nomic and Social Council of the United Ne Pb = 
tions it was decided that the right thing ® fp | 
dv would be to have any nation with ss one - 
plus of food, such as the United States, ship teeei 
that food to underdeveloped countries, sudt aie + 
as India, Communist China or any other ai seat” 
tion which needs food. If this plan ae 






followed before war broke out, the Umit 
States would have been conveniently é& 
prived of its food by its enemies for the bel 


efit of its enemies. $ 
A neater trick this newspaper cannot itt 
brains step 

in in W you can be sure ms” 


agine, but unless someone with 
ashington, 
exactly the sort of thing this Nation Went 
We will wake up some morning to — 
selves under a threat of attack and allo 
surplus food storage given to our B 
It is bad enough to give away Our m0 
our airplanes and our armaments t0 Pot 
tial enemies, but to give away the 108" 
which our very lives depend is even WU” 
It will certainiy happen unless enoug? 
zens protest. nf 
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1958 
Five Mideast Illusions That Befog Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
tide of nationalism in the Middle East 
must be recognized in its true perspec- 
tive if America and the western nations 
are to avoid grave mistakes in the 
months ahead. An article, written by 
Peggy and Pierre Streit, which appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine of Sun- 
day, August 3, served to clarify and en- 
lighten this vast movement of peoples 
seeking their own destinies, and I com- 
mend it to the scrutiny of all Members, 


The article follows: 
Five Mweast ILLusIons THAT BEFroc Us 


(By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 


The crisis of our policy in the Middle East 
stems in large degree from the misconcep- 
tions that we hold about the area, from our 
tendency to equate our standards and ideals 
with those of the Arab world. It is vital to 
recognize the difference between the mirage 
and the reality. Having done so, we may 
hope that a fresh approach will give the 
Middle Easterners reason to rid themselves 
of illusions they have about us. 

The most persistent and significant mis- 
conceptions about the Middle East are set 
forth below: 

Misconception No. 1: That the tumult and 
ferment in the Middle East have - been 
caused by Khrushchev and Nasser. 

It is tempting to believe that if Nasser 
were overthrown and the Soviet Union 
rendered impotent, tranquility would re- 


turn to the land and oil would flow un-. 


threatened from Middle East wells. But 
such a thesis ignores basic forces now churn- 
ing the Middle East and surging from the 
depths of empty stomachs and ancient re- 
sentments. 

At least three dynamics dominate life 
there today. First is the impatient, rapidly 
accelerating demand of the people for a 
better life. Second is the passionate resent- 
ment toward foreign domination, direct or 
indirect, real or imagined. Third is the rise 
of nationalism—the desire of the people to 
be master in their own house. Recently this 
nationalism has grown to encompass the 
ancient ideal of Arab unity. 

History and the mercurial Arab tempera- 
ment—not Nasser or the Soviet Union—are 
Tesponsible for these forces. No doubt, how- 
ever, the Egyptian leader, with the aid and 
approval of Moscow, has ridden and pro- 
moted them, for both he and Russia thrive on 


Misconception No. 2: That the Middle East 
an still be dominated by the traditional 
Tuling classes that have held sway there for 
centuries, 


In general, Middle Eastern societ has been 
composed of two proups. The first was the 
Tuling elite comprising the landed 

» tribal chieftains, and the great 
ts. Often highly cultured, broadly 


traveled, foreign educated, this group lived 


- its own life with little or no contact with the 


People who inhabited and tilled the land. 


comprised the second group—the 
Peasants, a small aetna nee aban 
. eir lives were agonizingly simple 
for they sought merely to exist. All of their 
re consumed in this struggle and 

it they desired most f 
it ia mesa rom their rulers was 
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Contact between these two groups was 
usually limited to the levying of taxes and 
the mustering of troops. 

In the past decade there has been profound 
change. The voiceless, voteless, illiterate 
“little man” of the Middle East—who ac- 
counts for upward of 85 percent of the popu- 
lation—is emerging as a political force. 
Partly as a result of the social awakening 
everywhere; partly because of the sudden 
gush of oil wealth; partly because of Soviet 
as well as American emphasis on raising the 
standard of living of the world, the old walls 
of peasant fatalism are crumbling. 

There is a snowballing awareness of the 
good things this earth can offer and a surg- 
ing, impatient desire to share them. The 
growing middle class—the semieducated 
technicians, mechanics, interpreters, and 
civil servants—give greatest voice to the new 
aspirations and old resentments; and their 
words trickle back to the villages. 

Today the peasants are beginning to beat 
their plowshares into swords and their prun- 
ing hooks into spears. After centuries of so- 
cial stability, the Middle East now echoes 
with the demand for change—change of any 
kind at any price. The people who aspire to 
it are, for the most part, uneducated, prone 
to be unreasonable and susceptible by tem- 
perament to the rantings of any demagog 
who promises them something new. Very 
probably, social unrest resulting from the 
awakening demands of the people will churn 
the Middle East for some time to come, for 
it seems likely that no leader, no matter how 
able, will meet the demands of the masses 
now that they have been aroused. 

Misconception No. 3: That the Middle East 
is ready for western representative govern- 
ment. 

Western forms of representative govern- 
ment have been introduced gradually into 
the Middle East over the last 50 years: ‘“Con- 
stitutional” monarchies have been estab- 
lished; “parliamentary” governments insti- 
tuted. What the West and many well- 
meaning middle-eastern leaders frequently 
fail to realize, however, is that the strength, 
viability, and effectiveness of representative 
government, developed in the West over cen- 
turies, does not lie in these forms. It must 
stem from the people themselves, from their 
sense of responsibility, from the respect they 
hold for the rights of each other and for the 
law that governs them. 

In other words, a functioning, representa- 
tive government implies a number of precon- 
ditions which we in the United States tend 
to take for granted, but which only partly 
exist in the Middle East. 

Implied, for example, is a literate elector- 
ate, capable of informing itself relatively well 
about the issues, men, and problems of its 
government. In the Middle East, illiteracy 
in some countries runs as high as 85 percent, 
thus precluding the existence of a mature 
electorate. Also implied is a degree of eco- 
nomic independence enabling a man to ex- 
press his vote without threat to his very 
existence. In the Middle East economic in- 
dependence is almost nonexistent. It is futile 
to expect a tenant farmer to vote against a 

landlord who can utterly dispossess him. 

The functioning of effective representative 
government requires, in addition, a degree 
of civic consciousness and a tradition of re- 
spect for law. In the Middle East the fight 
for existence has tended to pit man against 
man, leaving only respect for the law of sur- 
vival. Without some of the preconditions 
outlined here, parliamentary government 
tends to be an empty shell that serves to 
clothe the traditional ruling class in a man- 
tle of legitimacy and to soften the oppro- 
brium attaching to authoritarian rule. 

Purthermore, these governments have fre- 
quently proved themselves unwilling to bring 
about change. Many of them have been and 


are composed of the old-guard kings, land- _ 
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lords, sheiks, and merchants whose power 
and wealth is rooted in the feudal system 
and who see in reform their self destruction. 
Sometimes, under the pressure of the times, 
gestures toward basic improvement of social 
and political conditions have been made, and 
laws have been passed, but with little thought 
of implementation. 

Misconception No. 4: That the Middle 
East thinks, as we do, that authoritarian gov- 
ernment is evil. 

Actually, authoritarian rule has always 
prevailed in the Middle East. Despite the 
trappings of parliamentary forms, most of 
the traditional governments were and are 
dominated by strong men. What happens 
in the Middle East when a “constitutional” 
regime is overthrown by a military junta, 
is not (as Westerners tend to view it) the 
destruction-of a Western-type representative 
government and a retrograde step toward 
totalitarianism, but merely the replacement 
of ene authoritarian rule by another. 

The new regimes may or may not speak 
and act in the interests of the people. But 
it is likely that these interests must increas- 
ingly be taken into consideration. When 
they are, and the ground swell for social 
and economic change is measured against 
the weakness of existing political institu- 
tions in the Middle East to enact change in 
@ peaceful and orderly fashion, it becomes 
clear that some form of authoritarianism 
will probably fill the vacuum. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Middle Easterners believe 
that today only a dictator—and a ruthless 
one, if necessary—ctan cope with the over- 
whelming problems at hand. 

Misconception No. 5.—That the Middle 
East agrees with us that Soviet policy repre- 
sents a threat to personal liberty and po- 
litical independence. 

This belief assumes that the people of the 
Middle East attach the same value we do to 
personal and political freedoms. How can 
they? Except for the sophisticated few 
among the ruling elite, individual freedom 
and its retinue of rights are nonexistent. 
The mass of the people cannot ‘fear the loss 
of something they do not have. And for 
those a cut above the mass—the white-col- 
lar workers, the young army Officers, the in- 
telligentsia—individual freedoms are fre- 
quently considered luxuries which have little 
of no bearing on the pressing social and 
economic needs of the time. 

What the United States also overlooks, 
when it seeks Middle East support against 
the Soviet threat to freedom and independ- 
ence, is that it is the West, and not Russia, 
which for many years has constituted that 
threat. The Middle East has had a long and 
bitter personal experience with Western dom- 
ination. It has had virtually no such direct 
experience with Soviet imperialism. It is 
expecting a great deal of dispassionate think- 
ing and political discernment from the ma- 
jority of the Middle Easterners to expect 
them to perceive that what is red is really 
black and what is black is actually white. 

Furthermore, in appraising the Soviet 
Union through the eyes of the people and 
the new leaders of the Middle East, one fact 
looms larger than communism’s ruthless de- 
nial of freedom. It is that Russia, once a 
weak, underdeveloped nation facing many of 
the social and economic problems the Middle 
East faces today, has mastered these in less 
than a lifetime and has not only raised the 
standard of living of its people but has 
emerged as one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. In the context of the aspira- , 
tions of the Middle East today, the Soviet ex- | 
periment offers more instructive, practical 
Parallels than the democratic experiment 
symbolized by the West. i 

Our foreign policy in the Middle East has | 
suffered grave consequences as a result of | 
these misconceptions. One of the gravest is | 
the readiness with which we attribute all our | 
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troubles and discomfitures to Nasser and the 
Soviet Union. This has tended to blind us 
to the real problems and to make us seek so- 
lutions where they can’t be found. 

Simply stated, the policy of the United 
States Government has been to keep Soviet 
influence from flowing in and to keep oil flow- 
ing out. To do so, the United States has 
sought to maintain stability in the Levant. 

Implied in this policy is a static view of 
the social, political and emotional climate 
of the area. When it is realized that the 
Middle East is entering a period of basic 
change, that this change is not likely to be 
tranquil and that consequently instability is 
likely to be the norm, a policy that seeks 
stability is likely to fall out of step with 
events. 

Furthermore, in seeking stability in the 
Middle East, the United States has backed, 
however reluctantly, regimes that have 
tended to be repressive, reactionary and in- 
creasingly unrepresentative of the growing 
aspirations and demands of the people. 
Thus, United States policy has unwittingly 
tended to bottle up the ferment and add to 
the explosive force of events. 

It may be easy to point to shortcomings 
of United States policy. It is another mat- 
ter to suggest remedies. Nevertheless, some 
broad suggestions may be attempted. 

The United States must frame its policies 
in terms of what are realities for Middle 
Eastern countries, as well as realities for us. 
Internal social and economic pressures in 
the area presage a period of turmoil. Gov- 
ernments and regimes must be expected to 
come and go, reflecting the area’s search for 
eventual stability. We must be able, or at 
least try, to ride with the changes. 

The recognition we extend to any govern- 
ment should be more circumspect than it 
has been in the past. We should not tie 
our fortunes too closely to governments 
that, by their nature, may not be able to 
withstand the tide of events. 

And we must, in some way, identify our- 
selves with the legitimate aspirations of the 
people of the area. 





Bold Action on Depreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, because I 
feel that the points of Adm. Ben Moreell 
as chairman of the board of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., as well as the views 
of Steel, the Metal Working Weekly, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
people of the United States, I am sub- 
mitting the following items for the Rrec- 
ORD. 

Adm. Ben Moreell has been the out- 
standing advocate of getting things 
done. He has been the successful head 
of the Seabees in the Pacific during 
World War II when so much was done 
in building advance airfields with so lit- 
tle, but with the tremendous enthusiasm 
of thousands of young men whom he led. 

Ben Moreell, since his retirement from 
the Navy, has been associated in many 
executive capacities with Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., one of our big steel pro- 
ducers. He has just retired as chairman 
of the board, in which position he has 
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been setting the policy of this important 
steel producing union in the capacity of 
the United States. 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL Corp., 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 16, 1958. 
Congressman JAMEs G, FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim: I am forwarding to you with 
this letter an article which appeared in the 
April 28, 1958, issue of Steel magazine en- 
titled “Let’s Leap to Recovery With Bold 
Action on Depreciation.” 

It is generally held by most economists 
that the greatest single stimulus to economic 
activity is capital investment by industry. 
The records indicate that such investment 
exerts a stimulating effect beginning with 
the production of raw materials at the mine 
and in the forest, and that this effect per- 
meates throughout the economy. 

While I am not sure “hat the enclosed 
article defines the most realistic and effective 
procedure for stimulating capital invest- 
ment, it is certainly a long step forward 
in the right direction. 

It has been said that, because of what 
appears to be overcapacity in many lines of 
industry, a fast tax writeoff law would not 
be effective. I do not agree with this point 
of view. Taking the steel industry as an 
example, I know that there are huge ex- 
penditures which should be made now in 
order to improve quality or reduce produc- 
tion costs. While neither of these would 
result in an increase in quantity, they would 
both have the effect of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the working force. The steel 
industry, in common with many other in- 
dustries, is now laboring under the disad- 
vantage that results from an increase in 
employment costs since the end of World 
War II which far exceeds the increase in 
productivity. 

The stimulation of expenditures designed 
to redress this imbalance, at least in part, 
would have the collateral and very desirable 
effect of stimulating the entire economy. 

I feel certain that the same situation 
exists in other industries. 

I would appreciate your careful considera- 
tion of the enclosure and whatever action 
is feasible to promote legislative authority 
for accelerated amortization. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN. 


_——— 


[From Steel magazine of April 28, 1958] 
FIGHT ON RECESSION: WILL You JoIn Us? 


A bold yet simple program to correct the 
recession and to halt the march of inflation 
is proposed by the editors of Steel. It is 
based on these facts: 

The recession got its start (and has its 
deepest roots) in the capital-goods indus- 
tries. 

Capital-goods dollars have more bounce 
than soft goods and service dollars. 

The quickest, surest way to correct the re- 
cession is to stimulate spending for capital 
goods—spending for reequipment and, where 
needed, spending for new plants. 

The most direct method to encourage 
spending for tools is to free industry from 
our straitjacket depreciation laws. 

Steel’s program has only two steps: 

For the short term, allow any equipment, 
building, or land acquired from January 1, 
1958, until June 30, 1959, to be amortized 
for tax purposes in 5 years—if the owner 
elects to do so. 

For the long pull, set up an. industry- 
Government commission to modernize the 
depreciation setup on a permanent basis, 

The program has its genesis in letters and 
conversations with our readers. Scores of 
you who are participating in this publica- 
tion’s cost crisis competition (its aim: The 





unit production costs) have sy that 
depreciation reform is essential to keeping 
our industrial machine modern, 

You have said that investment triggered by 
liberalized depreciation will do more to re. 
gain high-level employment and output than 
any stopgap measure aimed at putting more 
dollars into the consumer’s You 
have pointed out that the upda of our 
industrial machines (as opposed to ou 
expansion) is an immediate need in 
izing costs, boosting output per man-hour of 
labor input, and holding down prices, 

We realize that one publication 
one company or one industry alone—cannot 
overcome the inertia that is b1 
ciation reform. Pleas made in the past by 
industry and publications—in editorials, in 
speeches, in corporate reports, in 
before congressional committees—have been 
like drops of water falling on the desert, 
They have evaporated before they could form 
a reservoir to build up enough pressure to get 
action. 

With the Nation groping anxiously for 4 
way to stem the recession, we believe the time 
for concerted action is now. 

In the weeks ahead, the editors of Steel wij] 
continue to spearhead the drive for short. 
and long-term depreciation reform. Oy 
voice will reach all Congressmen and appro 
priate Government officials. 

Will you join us in the fight? 

WaLtTer J. CAMPBELL, 
Editor, 


Let’s LEAP TO RECOVERY WITH BOLD ACTION on 
. DEPRECIATION 


The United States can take a giant step 
toward halting the recession and checking 
inflation with this two-point program: 

1, Allow any equipment, building, or land 
acquired from January 1, 1958, until June 30, 
1959, to be amortized for tax purposes in} 
years, if the owner elects to do so. (Gon- 
gress should enact the enabling legislation 
now.) 

2. Appoint a Government-industry com- 
mittee (like President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Trade Policy) to study what 
can be done for permanent depreciation re- 
form. i. new system should be reddy to g0 
into effect July 1, 1959. We must abandon 
the Government’s rigid concept of useful 
lives for facilities, as embodied in the In- 


ternal Revenue Service’s Pulletin F. Ree | 


ommended is the adoption of a bracket sys 
tem, advanced by the National Machine Tod 
Builders’ Association and following some 
what the Canadian pattern which is work 
ing so well. Adopted in 1949, it has will 
stood the test of 9 years’ use. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


We have, in effect, declared depreciation 
moratoriums twice before—in 1940 and 
1950 when 5-year amortization was enacted 
Both contributec immeasurably to the pte 
ductivity and prosperity ot those periods by 
stimulating capital expansion. 

Today, the recession is caused primarily 


by a decline in capital spending. The ree ; 


sion has since fed on itself and has brou i‘ 
unemployment and other ramifications 2 
virtually every segment of the economy. 1)” 
get things going again, we have to mow 
the capital equipment and ind ' 
struction industries off dead center, #ir 
been proved that moratoriums can pM a 
such stimulation, by giving industry ae 
petus to buy facilities to make new GY" = 
proved products at less cost. = 





Previous moratoriums were ‘e 
increase capacity in times of war. ™ * 
need more facilities that will cut =f 
that American goods can be priced ba 
the domestic and world markets. 3 

We need the moratorium in me. 
against inflation. Increased prod tt. aot 
the most effective way to combat?) ; 
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updating of capacity and equipment to lowe | 
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fective way to make significant 


ost é 
a 40 productivity is through improved 
nt. 
yg moratorium on our straitjacket 


jation rules that force much of indus- 
oe 00 write off its equipment in 20 years 
and its buildings in 40 to 60 years would 
stimulate the basic capital equipment and 
industrial construction industries. That 
would strike at the core of the recession. Re- 
equipment boosts productivity and lowers 
costs. That would strike at the core of in- 
fiation. 

Sentiment is rising for a temporary return 
to fast amortization. Representative EpGar 
W. Hiestanp, Republican, of California, has 
just introduced H. R. 11863 which would re- 
turn 5-year writeoffs for 1958. Herbert I, 
Segal, president, Van Norman Industries, 
Inc., New York, suggests its return as part 
of his program for recovery. J. A. Swaney, 
assistant to the treasurer at Harris-Intertype 
Corp., Cleveland, believes it would be a god- 
send to the printing and printing equipment 
industries. 

LONG TERM CATALYST 

We need a permanent depreciation policy 
that is sane. Ours is the most archaic among 
industrial nations of the world. 

Standard machine tools are usually depre- 
ciated over a 15 to 25 year span in America. 
In Canada, the depreciable life normally al- 
lowed for machine tools is 5 years. In’Eng- 
land, it’s about 8; in West Germany, it’s not 
over 10; in France, it’s 6 or 7; in Italy, it’s 
7; in Switzerland, it’s about. 8; in Sweden, 
it’s 5 for machines acquired after 1952 and 
at the discretion of the taxpayer on what was 
acquired before then. 

A President’s commission on depreciation 
would have scores of reform proposals to 
study, plus plans in other nations, virtually 
all of which are more liberal than ours, 


USEFUL LIVES 


America’s depreciation ills stem primarily 
from two sources—from the rigid concept of 
useful lives for facilities and from. inflation. 
A solution that attacks the first problem will 
probably help with the second because nore 
fiexible and liberal schedules of useful lives 
will allow more rapid writeoffs. The faster 
= amortization the less chance for infla- 

ion, 

That's why the majority of depreciation 
experts interviewed by Steel agree with E. F. 
Gibian, staff director for industrial engi- 
neering at Thompson Products Inc., Cleve- 
land: We should tackle the useful-life prob- 
lem first. Proposals that aim at both get 
complicated and have less chance of congres- 
sional acceptance. 

Steel prefers the bracket approach as the 
solution to the useful-life difficulty. It’s 
simple. It follows generally the system 
Working so successfully in Canada and other 
Nations. (It already has the backing of 
powerful groups such as the tool builders. 

Under it, the limited physical life concept 
Would be scrapped. “Even the most expert 
machine tool builders and engineers could 
not compile a list of average lives for every 
machine tool that would be meaningful,” 


Says Jerome A. Raterman residen - 
arch Machine Too] Co. ie ee 


The multitude of confusin Internal Rev- 
— Service schedules in Bulletin F, with 
requirements of salvage. and residual 
ge is @ unique American phenomenon, 
pha portant foreign country uses them, nor 
a any other country make the computa- 
80 difficult, arbitrary, and inequitable. 
NMTBA Proposes that Bulletin F should 
simply be a statement of policy and practice 
would properly recognize obsolescence. 
1920 sen a Dake. editions of Bulletin F 
a —giving the principles 
— Considered in the estimation Of “etal 
. Detatie schedules had been published 
Separately but were not incorporated into the 
itself until the 1942 edition, 
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Instead of the detailed, obscure sched- 
ules, brackets of useful lives: would be set 
up, within which the user could select his 
own writeoff period. For machine tools and 
comparable productive equipment, the 
brackets would be 7 to 10 years; for build- 
ings, 20 to 30 years; for short-lived facilities, 
such as cars and trucks, the present 3 to 
5-year bracket. The bracket idea parallels 
the Canadian system which sets maximum 
rates for 14 general classifications of facili- 
ties. 

If the user is within the brackets, the 
IRS would not challenge him. However, if 
he tried to go below the brackets—3 years, 
say, for a machine tool—he would have the 
burden of proving that as a reasonable pe- 
riod. 

Greater flexibility in our depreciation 
laws would allow for a new factor influencing 
obsolescence today. Listen to Roger W. 
Bolz, editor of Automation: “There is a 
growing need with automation to consider 
entire production lines, or plants, as .ex- 
pendable tooling, useful only for the short 
duration of effective product sales life. Au- 
tomation equipment, unlike machinery in 
past years, is often of no value for economi- 
cally turning out products other than those 
for which it was designed.” 

Hear a maker of automation equipment, 
Frank White, president of Automation De- 
velopment Corp., Willoughby, Ohio: “Under 
the ideal depreciation setup, equipment 
should be written off as-an expendable item 
in relation to the life of the product it 
makes. Since we don’t have that, many 
of our customers, in effect, keep double 
records—one for slow tax depreciation pur- 
poses and one for their own information on 
how long the machine will be useful to 
them.” 

But not every company will bother with 
double records. Because of our horse-and- 
buggy depreciation laws, much of industry 
tends to reequip on a horse-and-buggy basis 
to conform with bulletin F’s schedule of 
useful lives. Many companies tend to buy 
new equipment only when their old has been 
fully or nearly fully written off for tax pur- 
poses. Depreciation reform will get around 
that industrial prejudice and stimulate much 
of metalworking to reequip on a more real- 
istic basis. 

INFLATION 


Many proposals for depreciation reform 
aim primarily at the inflation problem. Most 
embody some device to figure tax writeoffs 
on a replacement basis, rather than the tra- 
ditional original cost approach. If depre- 
ciation on all industrial facilities were fig- 
ured at current prices, Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute figures American industry 
this year would not be paying income taxes 
on $6 Dillion. 

Congress can hardly be expected to accept 
depreciation on a replacement basis when 
the concept isn’t generally accepted by in- 
dustry or the accounting profession. One 
hope: A recent survey of businessmen and 
heads of business schools by the Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants shows 74 
percent favor shifting to the replacement 
method. Ten years ago, only 30 percent ad- 
vocated such a change. 

The institute’s committee on accounting 
procedures pretty much dictates accepted 
practices. Methods set forth in its bulletins 
are accepted, for example, by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The committee 
has had the matter of price-level adjustment 
of depreciation on its inactive agenda since 
the 1948 survey. At its June meeting, it will 
consider moving it to the active agenda. But 
even then, it might be a year or two before 
a bulletin is issued. 

So, the time is closer (but not close 
enough) when we can at last persuade Con- 
gress to accept the replacement cost con- 
cept. Steel believes the most workable pro- 
posal for the replacement concept is “rein- 
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vestment depreciation,” which has many 
sponsors, including the steel industry. It 
applies the LIFO concept of inventory ac- 
counting to capital spending. An index is 
applied to facilities to bring their value 
up to today’s dollars. If the facilities are 
disposed of, the updated value may be cred- 
ited to the depreciation account of the com- 
pany in the year they were disposed of, if 
new facilities are installed to take their 
place. 
WILL TAX REVENUE BE LOST? 


We have had 5-year amortization twice 
before, but it has been. dropped twice on 
the grounds that it cost the government 
tax revenue. Evidence is to the contrary. 

Corporate taxes hit $32.4 billion in the 5 
years beginning in 1940 and $89.9 billion in 
the 5 years beginning in 1950. Up until 
that time, those were record or near-record 
receipts. Of course, tax rates were higher 
during most of those years than they are 
now, but the figures show there’s little 
ground for worry about tax losses. 

Canada, Britain, West Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Sweden all have more lib- 
eral depreciation laws than we have. All 
have equally urgent tax revenue problems. 
But they’re not killing the goose that lays 
taxable eggs. We are by excessively taxing 
income-producing equipment and buildings 
through our archaic depreciation setup. 

More liberal amortization may defer) taxes, 
but it does not forgive them. They will be 
paid eventually. By generating more pros- 
perity, speedy writeoffs could conceivably in- 
crease taxes. In the long run, fast amortiza- 
tion now and more liberal permanent regula- 
tions beginning in 1959 will be cheaper for 
the United States than the tax cut proposals 
now being considered as antirecession reme- 
dies. 

CONCLUSION 


Needed is an imaginative approach to the 
depreciation problenr. Bulletin F, with its 
physical lives based on the history of the 
1930’s and 1940’s, is unfair and leads to inter- 
minable controversy between industry and 
Government. Think of the savings in time 
and money to both if those unproductive 
arguments end. That aspect of the situation 
is bad enough. Another handicap is even 
worse. If we don’t get a more constructive 
depreciation system, we'll be fatally handi- 
capped in fighting inflation and achieving 
long-term prosperity. 

We have Had capital expansion in the last 
decade partly because 5-year amortization 
has given us a partial moratorium on our 
outmoded depreciation laws. But fast write- 
offs were virtually killed last year by legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Harry Brrp, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia. That .has contributed to 
the capital goods recession, which is com- 
pletely unmasking the deterrents and in- 
equities of our depreciation system. What 
are we going to do about it? 

Steel’s answer: Adopt a two-point pro- 
gramm—return to fast.amortization temporar- 
ily while an industry—Government commis- 
sion has time to forge a permanent, liberal 
depreciation system. 


TALE OF THE MILLION-DOLLAR TuRRET LATHE 

How does our present depreciation system 
penalize industry? Thompson Products 
Inc.’s tale of the million-dollar turret lathe 
bears repeating because it’s becoming a 
Classic. 

In 1942, Tapco bought a Warner & Swasey 
3-A saddle-type turret lathe for $12,000. 
Federal tax laws permitted the company to 
depreciate the original cost Over 14 years. 

In 1956, the lathe became obsolete. It 
had a resale value of $1,000, and the com- 
pany had $12,000 to add to that with which 
to buy a replacement. 

But the replacement cost in 1956 was 
$35,000 for a lathe that would perform the 
same function as the old one, or $67,000 for 
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a new one with attachments to meet today’s 
raore exacting needs. 

Thompson had only $13,000 to do a $67,- 
C00 job. The difference of $54,000 had to 
come out of profits. To get that amount in 
1956, the company had to earn a profit of 
more than $112,500 before taxes because 
$54,000 was all there was left after the Gov- 
ernment took its corporate profit tax of 52 
percent. 

And, to earn that profit, the company had 
to sell more than $1,250,000 worth of prod- 
ucts. Hence, the miliion-dollar turret lathe. 





The Sherman Adams Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
incorporate in the Recorp two editorials 
which appeared in the Lexington Herald, 
Lexington, Ky., relating to the Sherman 
Adams case: 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 21, 1958] 


THE PRESIDENT REALLY NEEDS ADAMS 


How greatly President Eisenhower depends 
upon Sherman Adams in administering the 
affairs of state is a point that must be 
grasped to understand the full and tragic 
significance of the controversy surround- 
ing the Presidential Assistant. No other 
President has depended any more upon one 
man, and thus it is understandable why the 
President wants to retain Adams as his right- 
hand man, his chief of staff. “I need him,” 
Mr. Eisenhower said the other day. It was 
@ pathetic admission. 

It was Sherman Adams who exercised a 
considerable weight in influencing Mr. Eisen- 
hower to run for the Presidency in 1952. 
Then it was Sherman Adams who did much 
of the master-minding of the Eisenhower 
campaign in 1952. Inexperienced in politics 
and government, Mr. Eisenhower upon be- 
ing elected turned to Adams for help in get- 
ting adjusted to the ways of governmental 
operations. To a great extent, Sherman 
Adams assumed responsibility for handling 
domestic matters. The President depended 
upon Secretary Dulles and his military 
chiefs for help on foreign and military mat- 
ters. Adams’ responsibility became much 
greater after the President became ill in 1956, 

As pointed out by the New York Times, 
Adams “presides over the White House staff, 
screens requests for appointments with the 
President, and has wide powers of decision 
over which matters get to the President’s 
desk. Manv stop right at Mr. Adams’ desk. 
The legend ‘O. K.—S. A., or ‘No—S. A.’ on a 
document carries almost as much weight 
throughout the executive branch as the 
President's signature.” 

There has been a comparison of the ac- 
ceptance of gifts by Sherman Adams and 
by Gen. Harry Vaughan, President Harry 
Truman’s military aide. But this is as far as 
the comparison goes. General Vaughan held 


a ceremonial position and was somewhat of / 


a presidential crony, but he exercised little 
influence, as far as-is known, in govern- 
mental affairs. Next to the President, 
Sherman Adams is the most influential man 
in the White House. 

About General Vaughan or any other one 
White House aide, Harry Truman need never 
have pleaded that “I need him.’ On the 
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other hand, it would be difficult indeed for 
President Eisenhower to get along without 
his Sherman Adams. 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
of June 25, 1958] 


AMMUNITION SUPPLIED BY GOP 


No one has questioned the honesty or in- 
tegrity of Sherman Adams, who is under 
fire from members of his own party for 
what he and President Eisenhower are 
pleased, for want of a better term, to call 
imprudence, but the question that nat- 
urally arises is how anyone so stupid, poli- 
tically, could become involved with vicunas, 
hotel bills, and oriental rugs. The assist- 
ant president, as he is wont to be called by 
many, accepted lavish gifts from Bernard 
Goldfine and now is engaged in explaining 
that appointments and contacts he made 
with Federal agencies in behalf of Mr. 
Goldfine have no unusual significance. 

David Lawrence, who has been going to 
great lengths to explain just how it all 
happened, now has followed the lead of 
others—who can offer no valid reasons in 
support of such acts by members of their 
own party—and has gone back to demo- 
cratic delinquencies. He cites numerous 
cases along the same line as proof, we pre- 
sume, that it’s all right to perform such 
extracurricular services so long as both par- 
ties indulge in it. But Mr. Lawrence, like 
many others who believe that the best de- 
fense is reference to past sins of others, 
misses the point entirely when he says that 
Senators and Representatives are equally 
guilty with Mr. Adams in carrying com- 
plaints to department heads when asked to 
do so by constituents. 

If any Senator or Representative gets a 
$700 vicuna coat, then he is as guilty-as 
Mr. Adams of stupidity and incompetence if 
he intercedes for a friend with some Federal 
agency. The same applies to a $2,500 hotel 
bill or the loan of a $2,400 oriental rug. 
Few Representatives in Washington receive 
elaborate gifts from the folks back home. 
The constituents generally want free service 
and lots of it, and they think their Repre- 
sentatives should go all out just on the 
simple ground of friendship. When con- 


stituents begin to send them handsome: 


gifts, if this ever is the case, then it’s time 
for the Representatives to begin a careful 
study of the situation and perhaps return 
a few gifts. 

The suggestion that Mr. Adams has out- 
lived his usefulness in government did not 
come from the Democrats. The ammuni- 
tion all has been supplied by members of 
Mr. Adams’ own party. The Democrats 
readily agree that he should step aside, but 
we are inclined to think that many of them 
would be glad to have him continue to serve 
in the administration, since he would pro- 
vide the party with a fine whipping boy for 
the November elections. 





Statement of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches on the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Friday, August 1, 1958 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include ‘the following statement on the 





Middle East crisis by the Internationa} 
Relations Committee of the Mi} 
County Council of Churches: : 
In the present Middle East crisis, we as 
Christian churches of Milwaukee, Wis, te. 
afirm our Christian faith. We believe in 
God’s creative love and power. We 
in Christ's redeeming love and sacrifice, We 
believe in the Holy Spirit, effectively availabie 
through Christ to all men. We therefore cq 
upon the Christian people to seize at once 
the opportunities now at hand for the ad- 
vancement of the brotherhod of nations, 
We call today for Christian repentance, jn 
that we have enjoyed prosperity without 
helping Arab nations lift their standard of 


living, and in that we have failed to under. ~ 


stand or appreciate Arab national aspirations 
or to practice full democracy of nations. We 
have been overconcerned with the conflict 
of East and West, and underconcerned with 
the struggle of the Middle East for welfare 
and prosperity, unity and freedom, 

While we regret the use of military force 
in the situation, we commend the leaders of 
our Government for the good order and re. 
straint with which they have tried to stabj- 
lize conditions in Lebanon and for emphasis 
on prompt United Nations evaluation and 
control. 

We call upon our American leaders to com- 
mit themselves not to support any individual 
leaders at the expense of the welfare of Mid- 
east nations and peoples. We ask fora U.N. 
commission to guide a program of relief and 
reconstruction for the Arab peoples, without 
dependence upon dictators, swollen military 
forces, or the shipment of competitive arma- 
ments by outside powers. 

Our greatest united opportunity today in 
the Middle East lies in the development ofa 
program for the provision of food and water, 
medical and technical skill, education and 
social welfare. We have abundant evidence 
of the ability of U. N. specialized agencies to 
provide technical help sufficient to guide 
these Arab nations into economic health, sta- 
bility and self-reliance. We believe that 
profits from oil production should go pri- 
marily to the producing nations, but that 
other nations now dependent upon this 
source of oil supply should be enabled to 
purchase it for a fair price. 

Historically, culturally and economically, 
all nations both East and West have vital 
interests in the Middle East. Now we have 
reached the point of no return. Either we 
must do much or we have already done to 
much. We pray God that American leader 
ship may be used to enlist the nations of the 
world upon a bold and imaginative program 
of action for the good of this region and of 


the world. To this end we humbly ask Gods | 


help and guidance. 





The Reader’s Digest Spotlights the 
Trouble in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


. OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the AU 
gust issue of Reader’s Digest contains ® 
very interesting article concerning Lalit: 
America by Michael Scully, entiel 
“What's Behind Our Trouble With Lalit” 
America?” I would like to quote i 
paragraphs from this article: 

Another source of anti-Yankee — 
tion is our superfluous friendliness WN” 
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Latin dicta 


enos 
eer demagog, aS @ great leader. 


assassin shot dictator Somoza of 
ree. a White House physician was 
flown down to try to save his life. The dic- 
tators of Venezuela and Peru were decorated 
by the United — for their fight against 

nist subversion. 

— propagandists treasure these items. 
They help to convince student-age Latins 
that our championship of democracy is 


hypocrisy. 

If we are to regain the confidence and 
respect and admiration of the people of 
Latin America, Mr. Speaker, we must 
change our attitude toward dictators and 
democracies south of the border. Vice 
President Nixon put it very well on his 
return from his recent trip to Venezuela 
when he said that there should be formal 
handshakes for dictators and warm em- 
praces for democracies. In this I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. It is my sin- 
cere hope that this attitude may soon 
be incorporated in our official policy to- 
ward Latin America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the entire article. 

Wuat’s BEHIND Our TROUBLE WITH LATIN 

AMERICA? 


(By Michael Scully) 


In Caracas, Venezuela, last May 13, the 
Vice President of the United States and his 
wife were spat upon and stoned by berserk 
mobs. This happened in a land where not 
long ago you would have had to look far to 
find a professed enemy of the United States. 

Why? 

The quick, but only superficially accurate, 
answer is “communism.” The truth is that 
Communists were only picking the fruits of 
a tree of distrust and misunderstanding 
planted and nurtured by the well-meaning, 
unwary, literate but ill-informed people of 
all American nations—and their ‘govern- 
ments, ‘ 

For weeks, Venezuela’s newly legalized 
Communists had fomented a get Nixon 
campaign among students and young work- 
ers. Their newspaper stirred a caldron of 
hatred, using a few bitter truths (for which 
the United States is to blame) to spice a 
stew of fantastic lies and distortions. 
Sample distortion: The United States had 
welcomed and sheltered their despised ex- 
dictator, Pérez Jiménez. Truth: He was ad- 
mitted on parole, as many of his political foes 
have been. Venezuela, on the basis of legal 
charges, can at any time make a request to 
our courts to extradite him and return him 
home for trial. As of mid-June it had not 
moved to do so. ‘ 

Such exploitation of the uninformed and 
easily swayed created the explosion of May 
13. The duped mob had no idea it was 
acting as a boobytrap for its own and 20 
other nations. Had the plan behind the ex- 
Plosion succeeded, it would have wrecked 
United States relations with Latin America. 
This would have collapsed the weak econo- 
oy of many southern nations and led to 

hunger riots, political upheaval, and 
chaos on which communism thrives. 

Only the superb control of Nrxon’s Secret 
pet guards averted disaster. The mob- 

pulators’ aim was to provoke them into 
one shot. What would have been the 
nces? ‘ 
net. of course, Nrxon might have been 
The blacker ny others would have died. 
cident in tnter-American his- 
ewan have led to a break in United 
zuela, gpg relations, leaving Vene- 
tts oi, ¢ ut @ United States market for 
, sag cae with Iron Curtain 
erms. It could have 
Meant the Overthrow of the present friendly 


tors. A United States Ambassador 
Aires once hailed Peron, the Ar- 
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government and its replacement by quasi- 
Communists. 

But a broader objective of the mob pro- 
moters was to trap the United States into 
armed intervention in Latin America. When 
President Eisenhower, alarmed by NIxon’s 
Peril, sent troops to Caribbean bases, ad- 
vising the Caracas government they would 
fly to Venezuela only at its request, the 
very gesture stirred protests in some Latin 
lands. Had the Caracas violence reached 
a stage to compel armed rescue of the 
Nixons, Red propagandists, masters of mis- 
representation, could have produced a United 
States Invades Latin America story that 
might almost erase Latin memories of Soviet 
massacres in Hungary, East Germany, and 
Poland. By creating a monstrous lie from 
@ grain of fact, they might have swung 
critical segments of Latin opinion and polit- 
ical decision against the United States. And 
they knew the Latin American climate was 
right for such a move. 

That returns us. to why?—the key word 
of this article. 

Why did Nixon, in most of the eight South 
American lands he visited, meet heckling 
and boos from a minority, silence from a 
majority, friendliness from only a few? 
Why is anti-Americanism rising to the 
south? Most important, why does it take 
such an explosion as that at Caracas to 
focus United States’ attention on Latin 
America and compel us to ask, “Why?” 

One colossal fact is almost willfully dis- 
regarded in both Americas: The welfare and 
strength of each are absolutely vital to the 
other. Let us look at that fact. 

Could we have won out in World War II 
without Latin-American minerals, tropical 
industrial crops, medicinal sources? Or 
without Latin bases for the buildup in 
Africa? How would the Latins have existed 
without our Navy-convoyed imports and ex- 
ports, without the machinery and funds we 
provided for their imperative industrializa- 
tion? 

In peace, we are equally interdependent. 
In 1953, a midway postwar year, the United 
States sold Latin America 50 percent of its 
imports ($3.1 billion), taking 48 percent of 
its exports ($3.4 billion).. Such figures mean 
millions of jobs, in both Americas. 

How is it, then, that regions so vitally 
linked reached a situation where a few 
conspirators could create the explosion at 
Caracas? Or the no less insulting stone- 
throwing by students in Lima, Peru? 

During World War II, when our Good 
Neighbor policy lavishly recognized inter- 
dependence, we set up a huge agency to help 
the Latins fight disease, increase food supply, 
broaden education, and train technicians. 
Our vast spending for war materials helped 
to set off a Latin-American industrial boom. 
Then, after the war, the Latifs say, we let 
them down. 

They cite the record: Of $62 billion the 
United States has put into foreign aid since 
mid-1945, Latin nations have received only 
2.7 percent. Of $3.6 billion voted for the 
mutual security program for fiscal 1958, it is 
planned that the Latin nations will receive 
96 million—for arms and a minimum tech- 
nical aid program. 

Another sore point is that the cost of 
United States goods has gone up and up 
since 1945, while prices for Latin-American 
minerals and export cfops have dropped, 
forcing the Latin countries to borrow and 
pile up debt if’ they are to trade with us 
at all. ’ 

Even our efforts to help some nations have 
offended others. When we sold surplus 
wheat at cut rates to Brazil, for instance, 
Argentina, the normal source of Brazilian 
wheat imports, could not supply the demand, 
but it protested that our low price was de- 
pressing its market. Surplus United States 
cotton sold to Colombia and Chile created 
resentment in Peru, a cotton exporter. Our 
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cut in oil imports from Venezuela and a 
move in Congress to raise tariffs on lead, zinc 
and copper (major exports of Peru, Mexico 
and Chile) created widespread alarm. 

Another source of anti-Yankee ammuni- 
tion is our superfluous friendliness toward 
Latin dictators. A United States Ambassa- 
dor in Buenos. Aires once hailed Perén, the 
Argentine demagogue, as “a great leader.” 
When an assassin shot dictator Somoza of 
Nicaragua, a White House physician was 
flown down to try to save his life. The dic- 
tators of Venezuela and Peru were decorated 
by the United States for their “fight against 
Communist subversion.” 

Red propagandists treasure these items. 
They help to convince student-age Latins 
that our championship of democracy is 
hypocrisy. 

Friendly, informed Latins say patiently 
they can understand that the United States, 
faced with the problems of a chaotic world, 
may be tempted into using expedients with 
dictators now and then. What they cannot 
understand—and this is their major source 
of grievance—is our policy on Latin Amer- 
ica’s postwar development. 

After 1945 Washington, faced with re- 
building Europe and fighting fires in Asia, 
adopted a new Latin-American policy. It 
reasoned that no southern nation had suf- 
fered by the war, that some had made big 
export profits, that none was immediately 
imperiled by communism. It argued that 
our aid to Europe was reviving Latin Amer- 
ica’s European markets and providing pri- 
mary military protection. We insisted that 
the Latin solution for big-scale development 
plans was-to attract private foreign capital, 
as the United States had done in the 1800’s. 

Since 1946, private .United States invest- 
ments to the south have swelled from $3 bil- 
lion to $8.5 billion. “Fine,” say the Latins, 
“but that money is almost entirely in oil 
production, mining, and manufacturing. It 
has increased jobs and helped to build huge 
cities. But it has aggravated our whole sit- 
uation.” And they are right. 

Most Latin boom cities are crowded islands 
of discontent. Movies, bright show windows, 
and advertising give millions new desires. 
Politicians and labor leaders turn-desires into 
expectations. But, as prices rise faster than 
wages, and as shortages of water, light, fuel, 
and transportation grow, there is frustra- 
tion. One-fourth of Rio de Janeiro’s 3 mil- 
lion people, for instance, spend 6 hours or 
more daily on trolleys, trains, and buses so 
inhumanly packed that broken bones and 
riots of protest are far from rare. 

Explanations are simple. Population is 
fast outgrowing food supply. Great un- 
toyched areas can produce food and raw ma- 
terials, but the vital need is for railways and 
highways to open them, for irrigation sys- 
tems, storage facilities, river transportation. 
Private capital doesn’t provide such things. 
It also shies away from low-profit utilities. 
Schools, hospitals, and water-supply systems 
are not in its province. 

Since 1948, Latin nations have asked Wash- 
ington for help—not for giveaways, but for a 
hemispheric banking fund big enough to 
lend $500 million or more per year for the 
next step in their social-economic revolution. 
The problem, they have argued, offers both 
Americas a historic opportunity. Successful 
solution would mean a solid hemisphere of 
allied democratic nations with complemen- 
tary economies, militarily invincible. More- 
over, much of our industrial output for a 
generation could be profitably absorbed in 
developing their vacant spaces and welding 
isolated areas into strong nations. 

But Washington has clung to a policy of 
delay, emergency loans, and unproductive 
factfinding surveys. 

Our share of the blame, however, cannot 
be put entirely on Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations since 1945, nor on Con- 
gressmen who push high tariffs and subsidies 
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that may briefly benefit their districts but 
hurt the Nation’s interest. A big part of it 
traces to our massive national misunder- 
standing of Latin America. It is axiomatic 
with the United States press that Latin 
America is newsworthy only when something 
goes bang—a revolution, an earthquake or 
an anti-American riot. The rest of the time 
we are left unaware of the ferment in a re- 
gion nearly three times the size of the United 
States—a ferment which will lead either to 
a body of strong démocratic nations or to 
submission to communism. 

But when the American of intelligence and 
wide interests looks southward, he is bewil- 
dered by a paradox. He sees nations settled 
400 years ago and still underdeveloped; lands 
with vast, diverse resources and one-crop 
economies; constitutional democracies ruled 
by dictators; lands where innumerable revo- 
lutions seem to have solved no basic prob- 
lems. His interest is likely to fade., 

This leads to the deepest “Why?” of all. 
Latins themselves must bear the responsi- 
bility for such bewilderment and for much 
of the inter-American friction which offers 
temptations to home-grown demagogues as 
well as to communism. 

The one natural reason for Latin Ameri- 
ca’s underdevelopment is a geography of 
mountains, jungles and areas of alternating 
flood and drought. But today’s technology 
and medical science cancel that reason. 
Vast healthful regions of South America’s 
interior can be populated. Other areas can 
be made healthful. 

Latin America’s major obstacles are man- 
made. The greatest is that nations demo- 
cratic in form and spirit are still under the 
ghostly influence of long-dead absolute 
kings. 

The regions now covered by 18 nations 
were cut into segments which the Spanish 
Crown called “those kingdoms.” They be- 
longed, not to Spain, but to the king. He 
named officials, held a monopoly over all 
trade, collected all revenues. He was the 
complete dictator. 

The Latin nations that won independence 
in the 1800’s had none of the political ex- 
perience that began to the north in 1608. 
They modeled their constitutions on those of 
the United States and France. But the gov- 
erning machinery was a revised absolutism 
with a strong presidency replacing the king. 
The executive either named governors or had 
power to overrule or remove them. Today 
he usually can deny civil rights, disregard 
congress and the constitution, and rule by 
decree. This top-to-bottom rule makes the 
presidency the grand and only political prize. 

Today in many Latin-American countries 
the growth of industry, unions, the middle 
class, and intellectual ideologists has made 
politics a year-round free-for-all. Some 
have 10 to 15 parties and subparties. This 
leads to minority presidents who must win 
support of other parties by favors that in- 
clude the gross overloading of public payrolls 
with their henchmen. In Congress it means 
incessant debate, delay, amendment, and 
weak compromise legislation. This often 
leads to tolerance of a legal or thinly dis- 
guised Communist Party whose small votes 
and aggressive tactics can give a non- 
Communist coalition the margin it needs for 
victory. A major objective of communism 
at the present is to promote such fragmen- 
tary parties and finally paralyze the demo- 
cratic process. 

This instability of government has pro- 
duced a dozen other evils that drain a na- 
tion’s . strength. Often the bickering 
near-paralysis of a multiparty congress 
tempts a military clique to seize the presi- 
dency and, while restoring order, fi!' its own 
pockets. When it in turn is o°..thrown, 
there is chaos. until fiscal and foreign policies 
are changed, departments and foreign service 
restaffed, the army and police reorganized— 
and often the constitution rewritten. Busi- 
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ness awaits government decisions. The loss 
of national revenue is terrific. 

Since 1945, there have been 27 such up- 
heavals of government. Six ex-dictators or 
ousted presidents—Arbenz of Guatemala, 
Prio Socarras of Cuba, Magloire of Haiti, 
Perén of Argentina, Rojas Pinilla of Colom- 
bia, and Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela—and 
their cohorts have escaped with at least $1 
billion. A 1941 survey found $551 million 
from Latin America in United States 
banks, part of it deposited by the wealthy to 
guard against currency collapse at home, 
part by politicians to insure comfort in exile. 
Under stable governments, such sums would 
be building prosperity at home. 

More costly is the enormous waste of pro- 
ductive manpower. Some countries still are 
more than 50 percent illiterate because their 
leaking economies do not provide revenues 
for schools, and their illiterates, almost 
without exception, live on a bare subsistence 
level, producing nothing for the national 
good. The necessities of multiparty politics 
have forced Brazil to employ 3 government 
workers where, by expert estimate, only 1 is 
needed. Uruguay, still a two-party country, 
keeps a delicate political balance by employ- 
ing twice as many government workers as 
necessary, On a year-round half-day basis. 
The same burdens on productive workers are 
evident in many other Latin countries. 

The United States cannot solve the whole 
problem by piecemeal loans, tariff cuts or 
price stabilization for coffee. It must frame 
a@ coordinated big-scale program of economic 
assistance through which its aid will be used 
for each nation’s broadcast welfare. But all 
the gold in Fort Knox will not remedy the 
root evil of political instability that drains 
the economies of most southern countries 
and gives communism its chance. The solu- 
tion for that half of the inter-American 
problem must be, and can be, found by the 
Latin American nations. 





Candidacy of Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 
for the Democratic Nomination to the 
United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp some edi- 
torials and statements regarding the 
Honorable Thomas K. Finletter of New 
York. , 

I believe most of the Members of this 
body are familiar with the long and dis- 
tinguished career of Mr. Finletter in the 
service of his country. He was a right- 
hand man to Cordell Hull during the im- 
portant period when our foreign eco- 
nomic policy was being formulated. He 
was Secretary of-the Air Force during 
the Korean war and he played a lead- 
ing role in many key public and private 
undertakings in New York State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's column 

My Day] 

Thomas EK. Finletter has announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for 
Senator from New York. Irvine Ives, a Re- 







publican, fs retiring this year on account 
his health, and this sees the Dem - 
opportunity to try to place in the 
someone who has the capacity to grow ang 
become as important a statesman as former 
Senator Lehman was. - 

While Lehman was there, we could be 
proud of his stature among his col] 

He was called “the conscience of the Senate.” 
and on several occasions stood alone, or gl 
most alone, for what he thought was right, 
The other Republican Senator, Jacog Javirs, 
is a good man, but I doubt that he can 

to be the influence and the leader that Leh- 
man was. ‘ 

The only candidate that I see with the 
potentialities to give New York State the 
representation it should have is Finletter 
He has already proved his competence jn 
office. He is known in the national fielg 
and even internationally. His friends know 
that he has integrity. 

When he says that the Senate “is one of 
the most powerful instruments for peace and 
freedom in the world,” he knows that he cap 
offer qualities to help make the Senate 
achieve these ends. For these reasons I am 
hoping that the New York State Democratic 
convention will see fit to nominate Finletter 
and that all our party leaders will work for 
his election. 

[Telegram to Mr. Finletter from Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman] 

Delighted that you have announced your 
candidacy. . Heartiest congratulations and 
warmest good wishes. I am confident that 
you will make an outstanding Senator, and 
therefore, I look forward to participating ac- 
tively in your campaign for election, Re- 


gards. 
HERBERT LEHMAN, 





[Excerpts are from an editorial in the New 
York Times, Friday, July 25, 1958] 


Thomas K. Finletter’s announcement-of 
his candidacy for the New York State Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination is no surprise, 
but is welcome all the same. 

A prominent lawyer who was Secretary of 
the Air Force under President Truman and 
has had long experience in public affairs in 
an appointive capacity, Mr. Finletter is a man 
of highest caliber. His willingness to under- 
go the trial by ordeal of running for,elective 
office is much to his credit. Offering as the 
most important reason for his candidacy the 
deteriorating diplomatic and military posi- 
tion of the United States, Mr. Finletter right- 
ly points out that “next to the Presidency 
itself the United States Senate today is one 
of the most powerful instruments for peace 
and freedom in the world.” 

+ ® * a 

Mr. Finletter has the endorsement of a 
influential segment of the Democratic Party, 
including such personalities as former 5en- 
ator Lehman and Mrs. Roosevelt, and be 
would also probably have the backing of the 


Liberal Party as well. His official entrance 


into the race makes it more interesting thaa 
ever. 


[Excerpts are from an editorial in Newsday] 


Averell Harriman is going to be renomil- 


nated for Governor, and on the basis of iis 
record deserves to be. Who will get the nod 
to run for United States Senator on the sa - 
ticket remains to be seen, but We d 
enjoy. watching @ wide-open fight for ti 
job. Our candidate is Thomas K. Finletter. 
Finletter by all odds is the best hope i 
the Democrats. He is a statesman, mM 
with a vast knowledge of world affairs, amt” 
a former Secretary of the Air Fore = 


[From the New York Post of July % 1988) 


Thomas K. Finletter’s formal annount 
ment that he is seeking the Demowsl 
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nomination for the United States Senate is 
news. 

weinietter is an able, thoughtful citizen 
with a distinguished record of Government 
service. He has strong convictions about 
the failures and follies of United States for- 
eign policy; he feels deeply about the cause 
of human equality. These were matters on 
which the voice of Herbert Lehman was 
heard so eloquently in the Senate; Finletter 
pelongs to the same tradition. 

His candidacy is given special significance 
by events of recent days. Few Democrats 
have shown any willingness or capacity to 
debate the great issues of foreign affairs so 
pointedly exposed by the Middle East crisis. 
‘As a Member of the Senate Finletter could— 
among other things—make an enduring con- 
tribution to such a debate. We believe his 
candidacy would be a rallying point for many 
independent voters, and that his election 
would be an eminently good thing for the 


country. 
[Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY’s comment on 

Finletter’s book, Foreign Policy the Next 

Phase] 

Mr. Finletter’s book is persuasively argued, 
broad in its outlook, yet always closely rea- 
soned, He evades none of the tough issues 
which face United States foreign policy in 
the years ahead. Though the book is espe- 
cially outstanding in the area of Mr. Finlet- 
ter’s special competence, military strategy, 
he does not neglect other dimensions of for- 
eign policy, such as new patterns of foreign 
aid and disarmament. Mr. Finletter’s prac- 
tical experience and clarity of judgment 
combine to make this a book deserving the 
attention and reflection of thoughtful Amer- 
icans, 

[Comment by Senator StuarT SYMINGTON on 
Mr. Finletter’s book] 

As usual, Mr, Finletter writes with knowl- 
edge, clarity, and vision, especially because 
of his vast background of experience in the 
defense and diplomatic fields, 





Schooling the World’s Scientists in 
Nuclear Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to read in yesterday’s Christian 
Science Monitor an article entitled 
Argonne Schools World’s Scientists.” 

It reports that no less than 421 scien- 

and engineers have been partici- 
Pants in the first 7 sessions of the 
International School of Nuclear Science 
; a het: established at the Ar- 
ational Labo 
Chicago, in 1955. eee eee 
’ “at this marvelous educational work, we 
os carrying out Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
toric atoms-for-peace program. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this 

of American leadership will pay-off a 
sg -fold. It will pay off material- 

. meee a = world’s 

-how ca 
“<P ni use of the atom. mice es i 
Pay off inta: 
800d Will for Anan ee ee 
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The Atomic Energy Commission is to 
be congratulated for the fine job which 
it has performed in training foreign 
technicians. 

As senior minority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
know what this international training 
program means in terms of impacting the 
world’s peoples, especially peoples in the 
underdeveloped regions. 

I hope that this program will not only 
continue, but that it will expand. 

Although unique in certain character- 
istics, it is part and parcel of the overall 
picture of American education and train- 
ing, such as are provided for by the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs. 

For the foreign engineers and techni- 
cians not only learn how to deal with 
nuclear reactors, they learn about Amer- 
ica, itself. They learn about its people, 
its homes, its way of life, its freedoms, 
its friendship for all mankind. 

Let America become still more a center 
of education and training, not, only in 
the technical sciences, but in the social 
sciences and in the humanities. 

Let us be more than ever before a 
Mecca of learning, of truth, of insight 
into man’s problems, both material and 
spiritual. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Monitor article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARGONNE SCHOOLS WorLp’s ScIENTISTS 

(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Cuicaco.—Mitsuho J. Hirata in Tokyo 
dreamed of controliing fusion reaction and 
going to Mars by fusion-reaction-propelled 
rocket. He came here to the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory to learn nuclear knowledge 
that would provide some substance to his 
aspirations. 

From all over the world they come, these 
dreamers of imaginative, atom-powered 
dreams, from Afghanistan, from Egypt, from 
Iraq, from Israel, from Venezuela, from Yugo- 
slayia, from the Philippines, from Greece, 
from India, from France, from Germany— 
from 42 foreign countries in all. 

2 LEADERSHIP PROVIDED 

A total of 421 scientists and engineers 
have been participants in the first 7 ses- 
sions of the International School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering, established at Ar- 
gonne in 1955 to implement President Eisen- 
hower’s atoms-for-peace program. — 

Thus Chicago, with its Argonne nuclear 
school, has become the global center for those 


- who would, in their own countries, unlock 


the secret of the atom and its peaceful use, 
for those who have been designated to. carry 
the nuclear torch throughout much of the 
world. 

Moreover, in a quiet but effective way, 
Chicago is providing leadership in the rapidly 
shaping world of nucléar science. Dr. Nor- 
man Hilberry, director at Argonne, explains 
how this is coming about: 

“These men,” he says, “gain a feeling while 
here that they have a second home, a 
scientific home right here, a place where 
they can work out their problems among 
people they know and understand.” 

Dr. Hilberry says that when these scien- 
tists go home, “all to key nuclear positions,” 
they continue to turn to Argonne for help 
in their problems, through correspondence. 

The 4-month training period here is de- 


. Signed to give each participant a balanced 


program in advanced science and engineer- 
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ing theory and practice. Though primarily 
concerned with nuclear reactors, the course 
also includes other specialized studies that 
are important to the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. 

It is almost on-the-job training. Stu- 
dents usually work with hypotheticals, how- 
ever, since there is insufficient time for car- 
rying an actual project to full conclusion. 

Laboratory work includes’ procedures 
which are basic to the entire reactor tech- 
nology for large-scale experiments in re- 
actor engineering and in preparation and 
reprecessing of reactor fuel. There is also 
training in the techniques of nuclear re- 
search, in nuclear chemistry and physics, 
and in nuclear engineering. 


ARGONNE FIRSTS 


Participants at the International School 
operate and perform experiments with the 
Argonaut, Argonne’s low-power reactor. For 
certain experiments they use Chicago pile 5, 
the laboratory’s principal reactor for scien- 
tific research. Arrangements are being made 
for use of. Argonne’s caves for experiments 
which involve highly radioactive materials. 

Argonne National Laboratory is the senior 
United States center for research into peace- 
ful applications of nuclear energy. Its site, 
covering 3,700 acres, is located near Lemont, 
Ill., in the western suburbs of Chicago. 
Among its staff of 2,900 are nearly a 
thousand scientists and engineers actively 
engaged in basic and applied nuclear re- 
search. 

Among Argonne firsts since the laboratory 
was established in 1946 are discovery of the 
process for separation of uranium and plu- 
tonium by solvent extraction, first produc- 
tion of electricity from nuclear energy, and 
development of the fast-breeder power re- 
actor, a type that produces nuclear fuel while 
generating steam to run an electric turbine. 


PLANTS VISITED 


The seventh class of the International 
School here is now underway. The partici- 
pants, from 25 foreign countries and the 
United States, toured atomic energy fa- 
cilities in the eastern United States before 
coming here. 

They stopped at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Na- 
tional Laboratory; the Detroit Edison atomic 
power reactor development and planning 
center; nuclear-energy laboratories at the 
University of Michigan; and the Shipping- 
port, Pa., pressurized water reactor operated 
by the Duquesne Power and Light Co. 

Two universities participate with Argonne 
in the International School training: North 
Carolina State College and Pennsylvania 
State University. Basic course work is pre- 
sented at these universities in a 17-week 
period that preceded the training here. 
Each of the schools has a nuclear reactor 
and conducts a training program in nuclear 
science and engineering. 

Instruction at the nuclear school here is 
conducted by a full-time staff augmented 
by members of Argonne’s research and de- 
velopment staff, who present lectures on 
specialized topics and who assist in the di- 
rection of special projects. 





An Oregon Hero Passes to His Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of Oregon’s great heroes died early this 
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month. When Leslie Matlock, of Hepp- 
ner, Oreg., was laid to rest at the age 
of 84, many of the older citizens of his 
community paid their respects to the 
man who was responsible for their being 
alive. Leslie Matlock was a man who 
knew what todoin anemergency. When 
cloudbursts in the late evening of June 
14, 1903, deluged the high plateaus of 
Morrow County and churned Willow 
Creek into a 60-mile funnel of death and 
destruction, Matlock and his pal, Bruce 
Kelly, riding horseback, outdistanced the 
flood and cried a warning to hundreds 
within its path. In human lives, the 
flood’s toll reached several hundred. But 
for the heroic action of Matlock and 
Kelly, hundreds who survived would 
have been swept to their deaths under 
the angry torrent that poured into the 
Columbia River on that stormy Sunday 
night. 

Mr. President, visitors to Heppner over 
the years found Leslie Matlock a friendly, 
approachable man. He would retell for 
them the story of the ride in simple, mod- 
est terms, if genuine interest were indi- 
cated; he knew a hero’s deeds speak 
louder than any words. 

Candy Johnson, Heppner correspond- 
ent for the Pendleton East-Oregonian, 
has informatively reported the funeral 
in the July 19, 1958, issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HEPPNER BuRIES HERO; WON RACE WITH TIME 
(By Candy Johnson) 

HEPPNER.—Funeral services were held in 
Heppner yesterday for one of Morrow 
County’s most unforgettable heroes—Leslie 
Matlock—whose courageous warning ride in 
the face of the Heppner flood of 1903 saved 
hundreds of lives in Lexington and Ione. 

On that fateful afternoon, more than 50 
years ago, Matlock had finished a quiet 
dinner with relatives and returned to his 
room at Palace Hotel when Willow Creek 
broke its bounds, joined with its tributaries 
and sent great walls of water crashing into 
the streets of Heppner. 

CALLED FRIEND 

The 29-year-old man called his best 
friend, Bruce Kelly, and together they 
“borrowed” a couple of horses hitched to the 
railing outside the hotel, broke into a 
Sunday-closed hardware store for a pair of 
wire cutters and set out cross-country, cut- 
ting fences and shouting warnings as they 


rode. 

Accounts of the fabled ride quote Matlock 
as saying: 

“We started over the hills toward the 
northwest * * * the lightning kept the 
country bright as day. * * * I still don’t 
know who was scared the most—the strange 
horses or Bruce and I—but, by pushing them, 
we finally managed to get a few miles ahead 
of the water just below Lexington. * * * 

“All along the way we shouted at every 
farm house * * * no one seemed to doubt 
our word * * * as we passed we could see 
the oil lamps blown out and the families 
starting for higher ground. * * * . 

SIX HOURS 


“I don’t know how long it took us-to make 
the ride * * * but we spent 6 hours getting 
back to Heppner and the piled-up bodies we 
saw along the way were an awful 
sight. * * *” Matlock’s ride is credited with 
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saving hundreds of people in the Lexington- 
Ione area, although 325 lives were lost in 
Heppner and damages reached the half- 
million mark. 

The flood broke June 14, 1903, lasted only 
1 hour, and took, proportionately, more 
lives than any other flood in the United 
States. 

Matlock was born November 6, 1873, at 
Heppner and was a charter member of the 
Heppner Elks Lodge 358. His family 
crossed the plains in a covered wagon in 
1853 and settled here in 1871. His father 
was once sheriff of Morrow County. 

A tall, erect and handsome man, the Paul 
Revere of Heppner died at the age of 84, 
Tuesday night at his home after an illness of 
almost 2 years. He had returned to his: 
home a week ago after hospitalization in 
Portland. 

Still with him at the time of his death 
was one of his most treasured possessions— 
a goldheaded cane given to him by the peo- 
ple of Ione and bearing this inscription: 

“Leslie Matlock, presented by the people 
of Ione in grateful remembrance of his 
heroic ride during the flood at Heppner, 
June 14, 1903.” ’ 





New York State Housing Code Study 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New 
York State, which under the leadership 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and our for- 
mer colleague, Gov. Herbert E. Lehman, 
pioneered in extensive State housing 
programs for many years, established a 
precedent 3 years ago when its first 
large-scale middle-income housing pro- 
gram was initiated. Low-rent public 
housing totaling nearly a billion dollars 
in cost has been- constructed by the 
State of New York since 1938 under Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions. My State has shown over the 
years that effective leadership and as- 
sistance by State governments can 
stimulate vigorous local rehabilitation 
and conservation programs to overcome 
the scourge of slums and blight and pre- 
vent their recrudescence. 

I wish to invite attention to an impor- 
tant housing study prepared by the New 
York State Division of Housing, the head 
of which is the highly regarded former 
staff director of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Joseph P. McMur- 
ray. This three-volume report, entitled 
“Housing Codes, the Key to Housing 
Conservation,” represents an auspicious 
milestone in the development of urban 
renewal. techniques to cope with the 
problems involved in a successful re- 
habilitation and conservation program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times editorial of August 4, 1958, 
commenting on this report, be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Srare Hovusine Reporr 

A 2-year study by the State division of 

housing shows that more than one-third 
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of our 1,600 cities, towns and 
not inspect new construction to * 







































































safety, sanitation and restraint of fire of 
ards. There is even less inspection of 
buildings. Many communities have no tt 
building code. Where there is a code en, ht 
Suopemnemet wonky is undertaken only jp fa 
specific cases after citizens have j 
of violations. a : 
State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Me. re 
Murray, in his report to the Governor on 
the survey findings, has pointed out that we 
this situation produces new slums, while = 


vast sums of public and private money 
being spent to redevelop old slum distriote be 
While large-scale demolition and 


ing is the only way to root out the advanca sta 
slums, this is a slow and costly task The the 
report suggests that slum clearance be com. is | 


plemented, in every case, by code adoption ] 


and enforcement.to arrest the spread 
blight. It proposes that small cone a 
ties, unable to afford full-time technical ang vel 
enforcement personnel, pool their resources tar 
and engage in joint programs. nal 
This and other recommendations are con. Ba 
tained in the report, issued in the form of it. 
3 handy booklets. Among the contents are 1 
a model ordinance of minimum h anc 
standards, an administrative guide for local in | 


conservation programs and a series of code-. / 
enforcement problems with suggested solu- 
tions. 
The Federal Government, which has made 
grants totaling more than $100 million for M 


slum clearance in New York State, urges have 
increased emphasis on neighborhood con- pict 
servation and rehabilitation. It contrib- And 
uted half of the $145,000 required for the actl 


survey, the other half being State money, In 








The greatest possible good can be realized talki 
from this small investment if officials of not 
every community study the proposals for stan 
local application, Copies are available at beca 
the State division of housing. than 
& CO 
uniy 
area. 
Multiple Use of Forest Lands: A Concept ; wi 
rec. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ ms 
or othe! 
but 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL value 
OF CALIFORNIA com 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES = 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 inyol 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 1 ask phe 
unanimous consent to have printed i objec 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article the u 
on the multiple use of forest lands, writ- manr 
ten by Charles A. Connaughton, I insof; 
gional forester of the United States — 


Forest Service in California, and an edi- — 
torial which recently appeared in ome c 
of the outstanding newspapers of my 













State, the Bakersfield Californian, coml- ‘aie 
menting on the article. fins m pd 
Perhaps no man in the Service must | to spe 
know and apply in each operation of his proces 
area the principles of multiple use 2 — * vidual 
forest problems as constantly as Mt Soe 
Connaughton, and it is proper to observe savty 
hecess 


that since he has become regional 
ester, he has ably demonstrated 
knowledge of these principles ane. 
grasp of administrative and 
problems. ee 
Mr. President, approximately 
third of California’s area of 100 . 
acres has forest and watershed 
as its chief value. The 4” 
reational resources therein are 0 
standing. Deposits of numerous 











































e found in many sections, 
rowth of population and 
t demand on the part of 
thousands of American 
ter opportunities to en- 
tdoors, I have felt that in- 
hasis should be given to the 
values. As a part of this 
the need for preserving 
areas as one of the multiple 
specific limited areas can 
ully -studied. I 
ted in Mr. Connaughton’s 
erness use is one of 
f the forests which 
1 and highly desired. 

I have no doubt that the 
interest in land use planning in the de- 
nt of California gives impor- 

ce at this time both 
ben's studious essay and to the 
Bakerfield Californian’s comments on 
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i peing no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
MULTIPLE USE FORESTRY 
(By Charles A. Connaughton) 
MULTIPLE USE IS A CONCEPT 


Multiple use of forest land—how often 
have you heard this phrase? How vivid a 
picture of land use does it convey to you? 
And are there any uncertainties as to ex- 
actly what it means? 

In spite of the many years foresters have 
talked about multiple use all of us still do 
not have a common ahd precise under- 
standing of its meaning. This comes about 
because multiple use is a concept rather 
than a system or method of land use. As 
a concept it is not subject to precise and 
universal meaning when applied area by 
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A forest may have major value for saw- 
log production with intermingled values for 
recreation, water yield, grazing by domestic 
livestock and wildlife, and mining. 
other area may have no timber production 
but. have vital recreation and watershed 
values, Actually there are innumerable 
combinations of use varying with the area. 

As a general rule, however, multiple use 
is simply a concept of management which 
involves the combination of uses or services 
of the land in such a way that full utiliza- 
tion is realized consistent with managerial 
objectives. This situation presuppose that 
the uses and services will be combined in a 
manner so that they are complementary, 
insofar as attainable. 
attainable minor uses must be adjusted to 
exclude conflict with the major or dominant 
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MULTIPLE USE APPLIES TO LARGE AREAS 
The multiple-use concept 
apply to large areas, such as watershed units. 
As such, it is a misconception if it is thought 
to specifically apply acre by acre. If, in the 
Process of application, multiple use of indi- 
vidual acres is obtained—and this does hap- 
pen frequently—there is no conflict with the 
e ore such pinpoint application is 
purely incidental and is not intended or 
necessarily desired. ‘ 
Multiple use is thoroughly workable, 
ore, if more than one compatible use 
a8 a whole’ is conceived in the 
Of management. The dedication of in- 
acres to single uses within a man- 
perfectly logical procedure 
with the multiple-use concept. 
OBJECTIVES MUST BE DEFINED 
Pplying multiple 
the first de 
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use to an appropriate 

tion involves a defi- 
management objectives. 
€s are those of the land man- 
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ager or owner and may be determined by a 
number of factors. On private land it prob- 
ably means that the objectives are influenced 
most strongly and properly by profit consid- 
erations. On the public lands it may mean 
full use designed to satisfy the overall public 
needs which may or.may not be tangible as 
measured by income. When a dominant use 
determines primary objectives, with lesser 
uses subordinated and restricted, the effect 
is something short of full use. However; ir- 
respective of the ownership, the objective of 
management must be clearly understood 
prior to the application of the multiple-use 
concept. 

Once objectives of land management are 
defined the techniques of using the indi- 
vidual resources in a manner complementary 
to each other comes into play. If all values 
and services can be used to a maximum 
without conflicts the ultimate is obtained. 
Such full use isn’t usually attainable, par- 
ticularly under intensive management. In 
short, a harmonious combination of uses to 
arrive at the maximum overall service from 
the land usually requires some concessions 
in individual use. As for example, in 
managed forests the maximum production 
of wood might be adjusted downward to 
benefit wildlife or water yield if the defined 
objectives so dictate. 

In considering applied multiple use it is 
significant that the demands of an expand- 
ing population with corresponding pressures 
on all land uses make it more difficult to se- 
cure full use of all services from the land. 
Certainly, under intensive management, the 
land administrator must be infinitely more 
skillful in combining the uses, at the same 
time minimizing conflicts. 


MULTIPLE USE NOT A UNIVERSAL ANSWER 


One feature of land management needing 
emphasis in terms of multiple use is the 
fact that full utilization of resources isn’t 
always the best management for a given tract 
of land. The case frequently prevails where 
1 or 2 uses may be so completely dominant 
that all other uses must be subordinated or 
eliminated. As an example, watershed 
values of certain southern California moun- 
tains require that during high hazard fire 
weather all human use be eliminated. Or, 
in the established and designated wilderness 
areas in national forests and parks, some 
uses are completely eliminated in deference 
to the dominant wilderness values and use. 


CONFLICTS ARE FREQUENT 


In closing this brief discussion a few in- 
stances illustrating the complexities of mul- 
tiple use will serve to bring out the realities 
in its application. One of the most complex 
aspects of multiple-use application involves 
conflicts within uses rather than between 
uses. For example, mass recreation requires 
roads and improved travel facilities, whereas 
wilderness use is conceived and carried out 
without these facilities. The two are not 
harmonious, yet both are essential and high- 
ly desired. In timber production the harvest- 
ing rotations necessary for pulpwood or other 
small products are distinctly: different from 
those required for producng sawlogs, yet both 
are desirable in their own particular circum- 
stances. 

Conflicts between uses may. arise, such as 
between grazing of domestic livestock and 
big-game production, between forest man- 
agement for recreation and timber produc- 
tion, and between watershed management 
and timber production. These are only 
examples which can be multiplied many 
times with each combination presenting its 
own particular problems and solutions. 

MULTIPLE USE APPLICATION REQUIRES SKILL 

In applying multiple use the land manager 
is faced, therefore, with reconciling conflicts 
in such a way that overall objectives are at- 
tained. The manner in which objectives are 
reached is a measure of the manager’s skill 
and success. Objectives are best fulfilled by 
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securing the highest degree of multiple use 
that the characteristics of the iand will per- 
mit. There should be full recognition, how- 
ever, that frequent exceptions to the general 
rule exist. Where these exceptions occur 
management systems must be designed and 
carried out with infinite skill to achieve most 
effectively the objectives of the particular 
ownership involved regardless of the level or 
degree of multiple use secured. 


—_—— 


[From the Bakersfield Californian of May 23, 
1958] 


MULTIPLE USE EXPLAINED 


In view of new and energetic advocacy of 
expanded wilderness area allotments in the 
national forests and resultant confusion in 
the concept of the axiom of multiple use in 
the policy of the United States Forest Service, 
it would be well to turn our attention to this 
idea of multiple use and its application to 
the overall problems that face the Forest 
Service in its assigned task of administering 
public lands placed in its care. 

One of the clearest and most complete 
statements of the principle has been enunci- 
ated by Regional Forester Charles Connaugh- 
ton of California, able head of the Forest 
Service in region 5, which includes Califor- 
nia and tackles the many problems imposed 
on the service by the expanded population, 
recreation use, demand for more of its 
natural resources and need for greater water- 
shed protection. 

Perhaps no man in the service must know 
and apply in each operation of his area the 
principles of multiple use in forest problems 
as constantly as Mr. Connaughton, and it 
is proper to observe that since he has be- 
come regional forester, he has ably demon- 
strated his knowledge of these principles and 
his grasp of administrative and policy prob- 
lems. 

In his recent statement, the California 
regional forester observes that multiple use 
is a concept rather than a system or method 
of land use and as a concept it is not sub- 
ject to precise and universal meaning when 
applied area by area. He notes, for ex- 
ample, that a forest may have major value 
for sawlog production with intermingled 
values for recreation, water yield, grazing by 
domestic livestock and wildlife, and mining; 
another may have no timber production but 
have vital watershed and recreation value, 
and there are innumerable combinations of 
use varying with the area. 

“As a general rule, however, multiple use 
is simply a concept of management which 
involves the combination of uses or services 
of the land in such a way that full utiliza- 
tion is realized consistent with managerial 
objects,” according to Regional Forester Con- 
naughton; “This situation presupposes that 
the uses and services will be combined in 
such a manner so that they are complemen- 
tary, insofar as obtainable. When this is 
not obtainable, minor uses must be adjusted 
to exclude conflict with the major or domi- 
nant use or uses.” 

Mr. Connaughton goes on to say that the 
multiple use theory is well applied to large 
areas, such as watershed units, which of 
course are exceptionally important in Cali- 
fornia, and is not primarily designated to be 
applied acre by acre. The first determina- 
tion in applying multiple use involves a 
definition of land management objectives, 
and on public lands this may mean, and 
often does, the full use designed to satisfy 
public needs which may or may not be tan- 
gible as measured by income. He also notes 
significantly that the demands of an ex- 
panding population with corresponding pres- 
sures on all land uses make it more difficult 
to secure full use of allwservices from the 
land, and certainly under intensive man- 
agement, the land administrator must be 
infinitely more skillful in combfning the 
uses and at the same time minimizing con- 
flicts. 
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Noting many such conflicts in his dis- 
cussion, several of which we are familiar 
with even in this area, the regional forester 
observes that “objectives are best fulfilled 
by securing the highest degree of multiple 
use that the characterizations of the land 
permit,” and where exceptions exist, man- 
agement systems must be designed and car- 
ried out with infinite skill to achieve most 
effectively the objectives of the particular 
ownership involved, regardless of the level 
or degree of multiple use secured. 

This reasonable and clear explanation of 
the multiple use principle by Regional For- 
ester Connaughton serves to increase public 
respect for his organization and widen the 
conviction that we have an able and 
thoughtful administrator at the head of the 
Forest Service in California. 





The NORD-Godchaux Baseball Team 


From New Orleans, La. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr ‘ 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the NORD- 
Godchaux all-American baseball team, 
from New Orleans, La., visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Monday of this week. 
They stopned by here en route to Johns- 
town, Pa., where they are taking part in 
the national championship playoff of the 
All-American Amateur Baseball Associa- 
tion. 

NORD stands for New Orleans Recre- 
ation Department. The team is made 
up of those young men in the 17- to 19- 
year age bracket who survived a hotly 
contested championship round in New 
Orleans for the honor of representing 
the Crescent City in this national tour- 
nament. 

The boys are sponsored by Mr. Leon 
Godchaux, of New Orleans, and are here 
because they voted to come by bus in 
order to visit the Nation’s Capital, and 
it was the pleasure of Senator ELLENDER, 
Congressman Bosccs, and myself to show 
them some of the highlights of our Capi- 
tal. 

This is the eighth time the New Or- 
leans team has competed at Johnstown. 
Four times they have won the champion- 
ship; twice they were runners-up. This 
year’s team is a capable successor of 
those former champions, and it stands 
for all of the high ideals we seek from 
an American program of recreational 
activity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
names of the players, coaches, and spon- 
sors who are with us from the city 
of New Orleans: 


There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fred Schwartz; Bob Terrell; Allen Arm- 
strong; John Majoria; Sheldon Gebbs; 
Buel Bourgeois, Jr.; Gene Faust; Richard L. 
Dixon; Fritz Miller, Jr.; Lou “Rags” Scheuer- 
mann; Eldred Paternostro; John Brechtel; 
Gerald Brady; Bob Foret; Darrlyn Tschirn; 
Jack Boasberg; Gus Lamana; Thomas A. 
Fox; Jay Handelman; Morris Powell; Lloyd 
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Webre; Bob Delpidio; Ed Wahden; Fritz 
Miller, Sr.; Bernard Smith; Richard R. 
Dixon; Buel Bourgeois, Sr.; Rogers Roberts. 





The United Nations General Assembly 
and the Mideast Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has al- 
ready been noted on the floor of the 
Senate that the President and Mr. Gro- 
myko have spoken in the United Nations. 
Thoughtful people are asking, “What has 
taken place? Is there a possibility of an 
effective agreement being reached? 
What is an effective agreement?” It is 
certainly not a mere piece of paper. It 
must be an agreement which is mutually 
advantageous to both sides. Otherwise, 
we know from the Kremlin’s past actions 
that it will not amount to very much. 

So far as the Kremlin is concerned, 
this maneuver has all the earmarks of 
another Communist scheme, as I see it, 
to gain a foothold and then stand by 
patiently until the time is ripe for a 
complete takeover. 

There appears in today’s Washington 
Evening Star an article entitled “Peril in 
Unconstructive Criticism,” written by 
David Lawrence, which I feel Senators 
can read with profit. It speaks of the 
hindsight kibitzers of United States pol- 
icy. This is no time for us to be indulg- 
ing in that particular kind of talk. What 
we should seek to do is to see if we can 
be of assistance to the executive depart- 
ment in finding our way through the 
troubled waters of the Mideast. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERIL IN UNCONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM—HIND- 
SIGHT KIBITZERS OF UNITED STATES POLICY 
WHo Can’t BE SPECIFIC ARE CRITICIZED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Critics of American foreign policy, both 
inside and outside of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress, are having a hard time 
being specific. They generally bemoan what 
seems to them a lack of positiveness, and 
they even blame the President and the Sec- 
retary of State for not having a secret micro- 
phone in the Kremlin to get minute-by-min- 
ute reports of what an erratic Khrushchev 
plans to do throughout the world. 

The tendency after every crisis is to com- 
plain either that the intelligence reports of 
the United States were not adequate or 
timely, or that the United States has failed 
somehow to checkmate Soviet moves in the 
world. 

Partisan politics and the hope for some 
advantageous issue from a political stand- 
point undoubtedly are back of most of the 
criticism, especially the mimeographed 
speeches and statements that flow from cer- 
tain quarters in and around the Democratic 
membership of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The doctrine that “partisanship 
ends at the water’s edge,” an American tradi- 


tion, seems to have been rep] 
attitude which says, in effect, that ane S 
cism of the United States—even if the 
viets pick it up for their own radio broad. 
casts—is good sniping in the game of 
politics-above-patriotism. 

There are, of course, some critics, inside 
and outside Congress, who are not trying 
be partisan at all but who find \ 
baffied by world events to the point where 
they see only American surrender and ap. 
peasement as the way out. They mistakenly 
believe it will prevent American involvement 
in war, though history tells us a sure way to 
get into war is to emphasize constantly 
own weakness and lack of resolutenesgs, 

The main criticism seems to center on the 
charge that the United States should haye 
foreseen the way things have shaped up in 
the Middle East. Just how is never made 
clear. But the idea most widely advertised 
is that the United States should have taken 
Nasser unto its bosom and loaned him pj. 
lions for the Aswan Dam, even though he 
indicated clearly beforehand that he in. 
tended to seize the Suez Canal and secretly 
got arms from the Soviets. 

Sometimes it is argued by the 
critics that the western allies never should 
have allowed the State of Israel to be created 
in the first place. This is a favorite gripe, 
particularly among some people who want to 
continue to do business with the Arab coun- 
tries and feel that it is expedient to apologize 
constantly for America’s interest in Israel, 


There never seems to be any inclination 
to search the real estate titles in the Middie 
East and to go back far enough to discover 
that the people of Israel may possibly have 
lived there long before the modern Afb 
monarchies or colonies came into being. 
World War I took most of Asia Minor away 
from Turkey and enabled some new republic 
and monarchies among the Arabs to start up 
in business. But simultaneously Israel's 
right to existence as the Palestinian home- 
land was recognized in public declarations 
made by the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain and by the President of the United 
States. 

The issue today isn’t Israel, or Arabian 
supremacy, or colonialism, handy as it may 
be to toss slogans around that reflect the 
prejudices of the interested parties, The 
real issue in the world today is the same ™ 
it was before World War I and before World 
War II. It’s whether a single power—an a 
thoritarian government and dictatorship— 
shall threaten the peaceful life of the free 
democracies or true republics of our times. 

Most of the international mischief perpe- 
trated in the Middle East, the Far East, and 
inside Europe, Africa, and North and South 
America—usually called subversion or i- 
filtration—can be traced to an 
apparatus of worldwide proportions financed 
and directed by the evil men in the Kremlin. 

Some of the critics want a blueprint @ 
an affidavit to this effect signed by Khrush- 
chev before they'll believe it, although te 
intelligence are overwW 


reports oy 
Some gullible critics still doubt that Iraqor © 


Lebanon have been victimized by the - 
spy rings. They call it just a people's Up 
rising when the king and his family 
murdered and their bodies mut 


What kind of Arab nationalism is it tha 
not only assassinates kings and pene Se 


bodies of Americans deliberately 
from their hotel and killed? Wouldn 
be more realistically described as 
barbarism”? 

There is only one way to keep the 
in the world. It would have saved Us 
ticipation in two world wars. It’s to B 


bodice of ‘Americana, delibersaiy rama 
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f e only positive policy America 
es be ready to go to the brink 
of war and let the world know it. : But such 
policy cannot succeed if there’s internal 
cuanlld and if kibitzers deride firmness as 
P ane ent. Criticism is helpful 

vernment. Critic 

eae it is constructive, and there 
isn’t any difficulty recognizing when it is 
and when it isn't. Unity inside the United 
States and inside the Western alliance is 
worth as much militarily as many divisions 


of troops. 





Modern Art: A Pertinent Commentary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Brussels Fair, as in 
connection with many other activities of 
Government in which the Congress has 
a direct interest, either through appro- 
priations, or authorization legislation, 
including Government buildings, activi- 
ties of the United States Information 
Service, cultural exchange activities, 
Members of Congress have advanced 
varying opinions about modern art. 
That the modern artist has not 
achieved, or striven for, universal com- 
prehension may be impolitic on his part 
but should neither affect his credibility 
as an artist nor public acceptance of 
his efforts. 

In an issue of Art News dating back 
to the summer of last year I came across 
an article of such clarity and so specific 
on what modern art is and what it is 
endeavoring to accomplish, that I 
thought it worthy of the interest of 
Members. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp abbrevi- 
ated somewhat so as to comply with the 
requirement of space of the Appendix of 
the ConcREssIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe LIBERATING QuALITY OF AVANT-GARDE 
ArT—TxHe Vita Rote THAT PAINTING AND 
ScULPruRE PLay IN MopERN CULTURE 

(By Meyer Schapiro) 

In discussing the place of painting and 
sculpture in the culture of our time, I shall 
refer only to those kinds which, whether 
abstract or not, have a fresh inventive char- 
acter, that art which is called modern not 
simply because it is of our century, but be- 
cause it is the work of artists who take 
Seriously the challenge of new possibilities 


come about only within our time. 

a doing so I risk perhaps being unjust 

ee tant — or to aspects of art which 
Beherally not comprised within the so- 

called modern movement, 


There is a sense in which all the arts to- 
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architecture, as well as in painting, the at- 
titude to the medium has become much 
freer, so that artists are willing to search 
further and to risk experiments or inventions 
which in the past would have been incon- 
ceivable because of fixed ideas of the laws 
and boundaries of the arts. I shall try to 
show however that painting and sculpture 
contribute qualities and values less evident 
in poetry, music, and architecture. 

It Is obvious that each art has possibilities 
given in its own medium which are not 
found in other arts, at least.not in the same 
degree. Of course, we do not know how 
far reaching these possibilities are; the 
limits of an art cannot be set in advance. 
Only in the course of work and especially in 
the work of venturesome personalities do we 
discover the range of an art, and even then 


_ in a very incomplete way. 


In the last 50 years, within the common 
tendency towards the more personal, inti- 
mate and free, painting has had a special 
role because of a unique revolutionary 
change in its character. In the first decades 
of our century painters and sculptors broke 
with the long-established tradition that 
their arts are arts of representation, creating 
images bound by certain requirements of 
accord with the forms of nature. 

That great tradition includes works of as- 
tounding power upon which artists have been 
nourished for centuries. Its principle of 
representation had seemed too self-evident 
to be doubted, yet that tradition was shat- 
tered early in this century. The change in 
painting and sculpture may be compared to 
the most striking revolution in science, tech- 
nology, and social thought. It has affected 
the whole attitude of painters and sculptors 
to their work. To define the change in its 
positive aspect, however, is not easy because 
of the great diversity of styles today even 
among advanced artists. 

One of the charges brought most fre- 
quently against art in our time is that be- 
cause of the loss of the old standards, it has 
become chaotic, having no rule or direction. 
Precisely this criticism was often made be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, especially in France, 
where one observed: side by side works of 
neo-classic, romantic, and realistic art—all 
of them committed to representation. The 
lack of a single necessary style of art re- 
minded many people of the lack of clear 
purpose or of cOmmon ideals in social life. 
What seemed to be the anarchic character of 
art was regarded as a symptom of a more 
pervasive anarchy or crisis within society as 
a whole. 

But for the artists themselves—for Ingres, 
Delacroix and Courbet—each of these styles 
was justified by ideal ends that they served, 
whether of order, liberty or truth; and when 
we look back now to the 19th century, the 
astonishing variety of its styles, the many 
conflicting movements and reactions, and the 
great number of distinct personalities, ap- 
pear to us less as signs of weakness in the 
culture than as examples of freedom, indi- 
viduality, and sincerity of expression. These 
qualities corresponded to important emerg- 
ing values of the social and political life of 
that period, and even helped to sustain them. 

In the course of the last 50 years the paint- 
ers who freed themselves from the necessity 
of representation discovered whole new 
fields of form-construction and expression 
(including new possibilities of imaginative 
representation) which entailed a new atti- 
tude to art itself. The artist came to believe 
that what was essential in art—given the di- 
versity of themes or motifs—were two uni- 
versal requirements: that every work of art 
has an individual order or coherence, a qual- 
ity of unity and necessity in its structure 
regardless of the kind of forms used; and, 
second, that the forms and colors chosen 
have a decided expressive physiognomy, that 

to us as a feeling-charged whole, 
through the intrinsic power of colors and 
lines, rather than through the imaging of 
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facial expressions, gestures, and bodily move-' 
ments, although these are not necessarily 
excluded—for they are also forms. 

That view made possible the appreciation 
of many kinds of old art and of the arts of 
distant peoples—primitive, historic, colonial, 
Asiatic and African, as well as European— 
arts which had not ‘been accessible in spirit 
before because it was thought that true art 
had to show a degree of conformity to nature 
and of mastery of representation which had 
developed for the most part in the West. 
The change in art dethroned not only repre- 
sentation as a necessary requirement but also 
a particular standard of decorum or restraint 
in expression which had excluded certain 
domains and intensities of feeling. The no- 
tion of the humanity of art was immensely 
widened. Many kinds of drawing, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, formerly ignored 
or judged inartistic, were seen as existing on 
the same plane of human creativeness and 
expression as civilized western art. That 
would not have happened, I believe, without 
the revolution in modern painting. 

The idea of art was shifted, therefore, from 
the aspect of imagery to its expressive, con- 
structive, inventive aspect. That does not 
mean, as some suppose, that the old art was 
inferior or incomplete, that it had been con- 
strained by the requirements of representa- 
tion, but rather that a new liberty had been 
introduced which had, as one of its conse- 
quences, a greater range in the appreciation 
and experience of forms. 

The change may be compared, perhaps, 
with the discovery by mathematicians that 
they did not have to hold to the axioms and 
postulates of Euclidian geometry, which were 
useful in describing the everyday physical 
world, but could conceive quite other axioms 
and postulates and build up different im- 
aginary geometries. All the new geometries, 
like the old, accepted one, were submitted 
to the rules of logic; in each geometry the 
new theorems had to be consistent with each 
other and with the axioms and postulates. 
In painting as in mathematics, the role of 
structure or coherence became more evident 
and the range of its applications was ex- 
tended to new elements. 

The change I have described in the con- 
sciousness of form is more pronounced in 
painting and sculpture than it is in any 
other art. It is true that music and archi- 
tecture are also unconcerned with repre- 
sentation—the imaging of the world—but 
they have always been that. The architect, 
the musician and the poet did not feel that 
their arts had undergone so profound a 
change, requiring as great a shift in the 
attitude of the beholder, as painting and 
sculpture in the beginning of our century. 
Within the totality of arts, painting, and 
sculpture, more than the others, gave to 
artists in all mediums a new sense of free- 
dom and possibility. It was the ground of 
@ more general emancipation. 

Even poets, who had always been con- 
cerned with images and with language as a 
medium which designates, poets, too, now 
tried to create a poetry of sounds without 
sense. But that movement did not last 
very long, at least among English-speaking 
poets, although it was strong at one time 
in Russia and exists today in Holland and 
Belgium. 

This sentiment of freedom and possibility, 
accompanied by a new faith in the self- 
sufficiency of forms and colors, became 
deeply rooted within our culture in the last 
50 years. And since the basic change had 
come about through the rejection of the 
image function of painting and sculpture, 
the attitudes and feelings which are bound 
up with the acceptance or rejection of the 
envirenment entered into the attitude of 
the painter to the so-called abstract or near- 
abstract styles, affecting also the character 
of the new forms. His view of the external 
world, his affirmation of the self or certain 
parts of the self, against devalued social 
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norms—these contributed to his confidence 
in the necessity of the new art. 

Abstraction implies then a criticism of the 
accepted contents of the preceding repre- 
sentations as ideal values or life interests. 
This does not mean that painters, in giv- 
ing up landscape, no longer enjoy nature; 
but they do not believe, as did the poets, 
the philosophers and painters of the 19th 
century, that nature can serve as a model 
of harmony for man, nor do they feel that 
the experience of nature’s moods is an ex- 
alting value on which to found an adequate 
philosophy of life. New problems, situations 
and experiences of greater import have 
emerged: the challenge of social conflict 
and development, the exploration of the 
self, the discovery of its hidden motivations 
and processes, the advance of human crea- 
tiveness in science and technology. 

All these factors should be taken into ac- 
count in judging the significance of the 
change in painting and sculpture. It was 
not a simple studio experiment or an in- 
tellectual play with ideas and with paint; 
it was related to a broader and deeper re- 
action to basic elements of common experi- 
ence and the concept of humanity, as it de- 
veloped under new conditions. 

In a number of respects, painting and 
sculpture today may seem to be opposed to 
the general trend of life. Yet, in such op- 
position, these arts declare their humanity 
and importance. 

Paintings and sculptures, let us observe, 
are the last handmade, personal objects 
within our culture. Almost everything else 
is produced industrially, in mass, and 
through a high division of labor. Few peo- 
ple are fortunate enough to make something 
that represents themselves, that issues en- 
tirely from their hands and mind, and to 
which they can affix their names. 

= > *. = . 


What is most important is that the prac- 
tical activity by which we live is not satis- 
fying; we cannot give it full loyalty, and its 
rewards do not compensate enough for the 
frustrations and emptiness that arise from 
the lack of spontaneity and personal iden- 
tifications in work: the individual is de- 
formed by it, only rarely does it permit him 
wo grow. 

The object of art is, therefore, more pas- 
sionately than ever before, the occasion of 
spontaneity or intense feeling. The painting 
symbolizes an individual who realizes free- 
dom and deep engagement of the self within 
his work. It is addressed to others who will 
cherish it, if it gives them joy, and who will 
recognize in it an irreplaceable quality and 
will be attentive to every mark of the maker’s 
imagination and feeling. 

The consciousness of the personal and 
spontaneous in the painting and sculpture 
stimulates the artist to invent devices of 
handling, processing, surfacing, which con- 
fer to the utmost degree the aspect of the 
freely made. Hence the great importance 
of the mark, the stroke, the brush, the drip, 
the quality of the substance of the paint 
itself, and the surface of the canvas as a 
texture and field of operation—all signs of 
the artist’s active presence. The work of art 
is an ordered world of its own kind in which 
we are aware, at every point, of its becoming. 

All these qualities of painting may be re- 
garded as a means of affirming the individual 
in opposition to the contrary qualities of 
the ordinary experience of working and 
doing. 

I need not speak in detail about this new 
manner, which appears in figurative as well 
as abstract art; but I think it is worth ob- 
serving that in many ways it is a break 
with the kind of painting that was most im- 
portant in the 1920’s. After the First World 
War, in works like those of Léger, abstraction 
in art was affected by the taste for industry, 
technology, and science, and assumed the 
qualities of the machine made, the imper- 
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sonal and reproducible, with an air of cool- 
ness and mechanical control, intellectualized 
to some degree. The artist’s power of crea- 
tion seems analogous here to the designer’s 
and engineer’s. That art, in turn, avowed 
its sympathy with mechanism and industry 
in an optimistic mood as progressive elements 
in everyday life, and as examples of strength 
and precision in production which painters 
admired as a model for art itself. But the 
experiences of the last 25 years have made 
such confidence in the value of technology 
less interesting and even distasteful. 

In abstraction we may distinguish those 
forms, like the square and circle, which have 
object character and those which do not. 
The first are closed shapes, distinct within 
their field and set off against a definite 
ground. They build up a space which has 
often elements of gravity, with a clear dif- 
ference between above and below, the ground 
and the background, the near and far. But 
the art of the last fifteen years tends more 
often to work with forms which are open, 
fluid or mobile; they are directed strokes or 
they are endless tangles and irregular curves, 
self-involved lines which impress us as pos- 
sessing the qualities not so much of things 
as of impulses, of excited movements emerg- 
ing and changing before our eyes. 

The impulse, which is most often not 
readily visible in its pattern, becomes tangi- 
ble and definite on the surface of a canvas 
through the painted mark. We see, as it 
were, the track of emotion, its obstruction, 
persistence or extinction. But all these ele- 
ments of impulse which seem at first so aim- 
less on the canvas are built up into a whole 
characterized by firmness, often by elegance 
and beauty of shapes and colors. A whole 
emerges with a compelling, sometimes in- 
sistent quality of form, with a resonance of 
the main idea throughout the work. And 
possessing an extraordinary tangibility and 
force, often being so large that it covers the 
space of a wall and therefore competing bold- 
ly with the environment, the canvas Can 
command our attention fully like monu- 
mental painting in the past. 

It is also worth remarking that as the de- 
tails of form become complicated and free 
and therefore hard to follow in their relation 
to one another, the painting tends to be more 
centered and compact—different in this re- 
spect from the type of abstraction in which 
the painting seems to be a balanced segment 
of a larger whole. The artist places himself 
in the foeus of your space. 

These characteristics of painting, as op- 
posed to the characteristics of industrial 
production, may be found also in the differ- 
ent sense of the words “automatic” and 
“accidental” as applied in painting, technol- 
ogy and the everyday world. - 
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Conscious control is only one source of 
order and novelty: the unconscious, the 
spontaneous and unpredictable are no less 
present in the good work of art. But that is 
something art shares with other activities 
and indeed with the most obviously human 
function: speech. When we speak, we pro- 
duce automatically a series of words which 
have an order and a meaning for us, and yet 
are not fully designed. The first word could 
not be uttered unless certain words were to 
follow, but we cannot discover, through in- 
trospection, that we had already thought of 
the words that were to follow. That is a 
mystery of our thought as well. 

Painting, poetry, and music have this ele- 
ment of unconscious, improvised serial pro- 
duction of parts and relationships in an or- 
der, with a latent unity and purposefulnesss. 
The peculiarity of modern painting does not 
lie simply in its aspect of chance and im- 
provisation but elsewhere. Its distinctive- 
nesss may be made clear by comparing the 
character of the formal elements of old and 
modern art. 

Painters often say that in all art, whether 


August 1} 
old or modern, the artist works essential) ; 
with colors and shapes rather than gu. 
natural objects. But the lines of © hee , 
sance master. are complex forms de. 
pend on already ordered shapes in nature 
The painting of a cup in a still-life ; 
resembles an actual cup, which jg 
well-ordered thing. A painting of g land. 
scape depends on observation of elements 
which are complete, highly ordereg shapes 
in themselves—like trees or mountains, 
Modern painting is the first complex 
in history which proceeds from elements that 
are not preordered as closed 
shapes. The artist today creates an Order 
out of unordered ariable elements toa 
greater degree than the artist of the past, 
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Another aspect of modern painting and 
sculpture which is opposed to our actu | 
world and yet is related to it—ang 
particularly because of this relati 
the difference between painting and 
ture on the one hand and what are called the 
“arts of communication.” This term has hy. 
come for many artists one of the most m. 
pleasant in our language. 

In the mediums of communication Whig — 
include the newspaper, the magazine, th 
radio and TV, we are struck at once by ce. 
tain requirements that are increasingly sath. 
fied through modern technical means ani 
the ingenuity of scientific specialists. Com. 
munications, in this sense, aims at @ mat. | 
mum efficiency through methods that ensur 
the attention of the listener or viewer hy 
setting up the appropriate reproducible 
stimuli which will work for everyone ani” 
promote the acceptance of the message. Dis | 
tinction is made between messsage and that 
which interferes with message, i. e., noise— 
that which is irrelevant. And devices av 
introduced to insure that certain elements 
will have an appropriate weight in the m 
ception, 
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The methods of study applied in th 
theory of communication have been a- 
tended to literature, music, and painting a 
arts which communicate. Yet it must b 
said that what makes painting and sculpime © 
so interesting in our times is their highdt 
gree of noncommunication. You cannot @ 
tract a messsage from painting by ordi 
means; the usual rules of comm : 
not hold here, there is no clear code or 
vocabulary, no certainty of effect in & give 
time of transmisssion or exposure. Paint 
ing, by becoming abstract and giving up is 
representational function, has achieved 4 
state in which communication seems to 
deliberately prevented. And in many works 
where natural forms are still preserved, tht 
objects and the mode of representation I 5 
sist an easy decipherment and the effets 
of these works are unpredictable. k 

The artist does not wish to create @ 
in which he transmits an already prepare 
and complete message ta a_relatively it 
different and impersonal receiver. The | 
painter aims rather at such a quality of tle 
whole that, unless you achieve the prope 
set of mind and feeling toward it, you wil 
not experience anything of it at all. 

Only a mind opened to the quall 
things, with a habit of discriminaus 
sitized by experience and , 
forms and ideas, will be prepared 
enjoyment of this art. The experienc 
the work of art, like the creation of 
work of art itself, is a process Ws 
opposed to communication as it is WN 
stood now. What has ap oes 
the first encounter becomes in the ené®™ 
sage or necessity, though never J 
a perfectly reproducible sense. 70" 
translate it into words or make & © 
which will be quite the same Wie = 

But if painting and sculpture ® 
communicate they induce an a" 
communion and contemplation. * 4 
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an equivalent of what is regarded 
of religious life: a sincere and 
submission to & spiritual object, an 
experience which is not given automatically, 
but requires preparation and purity of 
spirit. It is primarily in modern painting 
and sculpture that such contemplativeness 
and communion with the work of another 
human being, the sensing of another’s per- 
fected feeling and imagination becomes pos- 
oy painting and sculpture provide the most 
tangible works of art and bring us. closer 
to the activity of the artist, their concrete- 
ness exposes them, more than the other arts, 
to dangerous corruption, The successful 
york of painting or sculpture is a unique 
commodity of market value. Paintings are 

ps the most costly man-made objects 
in the world. The enormous importance 
given to a work of art as a precious object 
which is advertised and known in connec- 
tion with its price is bound to affect the 
consciousness of our culture. It stamps the 
painting as an object of speculation, con- 
fusing the values of art. The fact that 
the work of art has such a status means 
that the approach to it is rarely innocent 
enough; one is too much concerned with 
the future of the work, its value as an in- 
yestment, its capacity to survive in the mar- 
ket and to symbolize the social quality of 
the owner. At the same time no profession 
is as poor as the painter’s, unless perhaps 
the profession of the poet. Th€ painter 
cannot live by his art. 

Painting is the domain of culture in which 
the contradiction between the professed 
ideals and the actuality is most obvious 
and often becomes tragic. 
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But granting the importance of all those 
perceptions and values which find no place 
in painting today, the artist does not feel 
obliged to cope with them in his art. He 
can justify himself by pointing to the divi- 
sion of labor within our culture, if not in all 
cultures. The architect does not have to tell 
stories with his forms; he must build well 
and build nobly. The musician need not 
convey a statement about particular events 
and experiences or articulate a moral or phil- 
osophical commitment. Representation is 
possible today through other means than 


to many 
as 
humble 


‘ painting and with greater power than in the 
past, 


In the criticism of modern painting as ex- 
cluding large sectors of life, it is usually 
assumed that past art was thoroughly com- 
prehensive. But this view rests on an im- 
perfect knowledge of older styles. Even the 
art of the cathedrals, which has been called 
encyclopedic, represents relatively little of 
contemporary actuality, though it projects 
with immense power an established world 
view through the figures and episodes of the 
Bible. Whether a culture succeeds in ex- 
Pressing in artistic form its ideas and out- 
look and experiences is to be determined by 
examining not simply the subject matter of 
one art, like painting, but the totality of its 
arts, and including the forms as well as the 


Within that totality today painting has its 
Special tasks and possibilities discovered by 
the artists in the course of their work. In 
geheral, painting tends to reinforce those 
bya attitudes which are well represented 
one literature: the constant searching of 

e rg his motives and feelings, the 
currents of social life, the between 
ane and ideals, 4 

the painter cannot celebrate man 
t y cur- 
Tent Values, it may be that these values are 


oa celebrating. In the absence of 


values Stimulating to his 
= artist must cultivate his own garden as 
Only secure field in the violence and tin- 


ties of our time. B maintaining his 
tothe value of ort 4b responsible 


creative work, the search for perfection, the 
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sensitiveness to quality—the artist is one of 
the most moral and idealistic of beings, al- 
though his influence on practical affairs may 
seem very small. 

Painting by its impressive example of inner 
freedom and inventiveness and by its fidelity 
to artistic. goals, which include the mastery 
of the formless and accidental, helps to main- 
tain the critical spirit and the ideals of 
creativeness, sincerity and _ self-reliance, 
which are indispensable to the life of our 
culture. 
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The Reciprocal Trade Program 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Jenner Hits Export of United 
States Jobs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
a August 4, 1958] 


JENNER Hits Export oF UNITED STATES JOBS 


In a withering attack on internationalists, 
Senator WiiLiam E. JENNER, in the United 
States Senate the other day, pertinently de- 
clared that the so-called “reciprocal trade 
program,” in combination with other inane 
internationalist_programs, “is in fact a sys- 
tem for exporting American jobs to other 
countries.” 

Far from increasing job opportunities or 
wages paid in the United States, Senator 
JENNER declared that this vicious system is 
stimulating the export of American working 
capital to make many thousands of jobs in 
other countries at the expense of the Amer- 
ican workingman. The output of the holders 
of these exported American jobs, completes 
a vicious circle by coming into the American 
market to compete with the output of 
American factories and farms. 

With obvious prophetic certainty, JENNER 
forecasts that surrender to a still further 
expanded directed international economy, 
will fall heaviest on the workers of the 
United States whose high wages depend on 
our vastly superior machinery and equip- 
ment, provided out of the savings of Ameri- 
cans, reinvested in employment here at 
home. 

“The reciprocal trade program is by now 
so great a detriment to American economic 


life,” said JENNER, “that it is almost impos- 


sible to describe it in temperate language.” 
He added that is so incredibly malevolent to 
American interests that “it is almost im- 
possible to make it creditable to those who 
have not looked behind the fleecy clouds of 
propaganda to see the cold unvarnished 
truth.” 

Senator Jenner described at length to the 
Members of Congress the genesis and devel- 
opment of this specific entity of a veritable 
wave of schemes submerging the best inter- 
ests of America to the benefit of every im- 
provident country in the world. He cited 
how, in enacting the reciprocal trade law in 
1934, Congress indeed voted to surrender its 
legislative responsibility to the executive 
branch of the Government. . 

The executive branch originally asked for 
this power to implement an overall policy 
approaching free trade in its disturbing ram- 
ifications. And after World War II, the execu- 
tive branch compounded its evil sell-out of 
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American interests by surrendering its de- 
rivative legislative power to an international 
body, of which we are 1 of 36 members. 

JENNER graphically described how it would 
be grimly humorous if it were not so serious, 
to contemplate how, paradoxically, this inter- 
national body is not concerned primarily 
with free trade, but with is very opposite— 
an elaborate worldwide system of quotas and 
allocations of markets, which is under no 
obligation to put American interests above 
those of its 35 members in any manner what- 
ever. And that it interlocks with a host of 
other international bodies operating above 
the Congress and the Constitution, and in 
accordance with the principles of a directed, 
not a free economy. 

Senator JENNER explains how this not only 
does nothing whatever to increase the vol- 
ume of world trade, or, reduce the controls 
on freedom of trade employed by other na- 
tions, but also actually is a limitation on 
the total of world trade, and a transfer of 
a@ share of the world market from American 
production to foreign production under 
specious arguments about a dollar shortage. 

JENNER cited how, the one worlders be- 
hind the reciprocal trade gimmick report 
huge foreign aid giveaways as foreign trade, 
which the Senator debunks for the specious 
misrepesentation that it is. “If they (these 
reported exports) were foreign aid, they were 
not exports,” said JENNER. “They were not 
paid for abroad—and the cost was met by 
taxes on American workers,’”’ he added, then 
citing how Indiana’s proportionate share of 
those taxes is higher than anything that ap- 
pears in these dishonest statistics on foreign 
trade.” 

Challenging the Congress to take action 
te deal with this international division of 
wealth, the Senator predicted, “if we do 
nothing, the division of wealth will continue 
until we average the income of Americans 
with those of Cambodia and Egypt. I ask 
you, what kind of average do you get if you 
divide up the incomes of 173 million Ameri- 
cans with the incomes of over a billion peo- 
ple in the under-privileged areas?’’ 

Once again we are justified in being proud 
of our Hoosier Senator because once again 
he is so right. 





Germany’s Friendship for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
events moving so fast, it is most refresh- 
ing to read a calm and understanding 
analysis of the present world crisis. I 
have before me an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times on 
July 29, 1958, titled “Khrushchev Favors 
Turmoil.” 

I have often disagreed with the edi- 
torial policy of the Sun-Times, but I 
want to compliment the editor for a 
most scholarly analysis of the present 
world crisis and the problem. in the Mid- 
dle East. I was particularly interested 
in the reference to the Adenauer admin- 
istration’s position vis-a-vis the Middle 
East and Israel. : 

I ask permission to have this editorial 
inserted in the Recorp so that all my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of reading 
this splendid presentation of a .most 
complex problem. 
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I have before me also a letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times writ- 
ten by Gen. Julius Klein, of Chicago. He 
is well known as an able man and a 
keen analyst of world affairs. 

After he finished a useful study of de- 
fense programs in Europe a few years 
ago, I took the floor at that time, as my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
done before, to pay tribute to that fine 
citizen-soldier for a mission well done. 
Many of the recommendations made in 
the general’s mission report have been 
adopted. Others should have been fol- 
lowed, but that is beside the point today. 

General Klein’s letter to the editor of 
of the Sun-Times contains the answer 
in which I, and I am sure my colleagues 
concur respecting our country’s rela- 
tionship with our present German ally. 

I think the Sun-Times editorial and 
General Klein’s reply show us how wise 
our Government was in pursuing the 
policy it did regarding postwar Ger- 
many. Chancellor Adenauer has done 
all be could to make Germany a loyal 
and true democratic ally and thus bring 
the German people to atone for the ter- 
rible sins and crimes committed under 
Hitler. We are not unmindful of the 
historical turn of events which saw Ger- 
many become a stanch supporter of the 
newest democracy and fortress of free- 
dom in the Middle East—the State of 
Israel. 

I applaud not only Chanceller Ade- 
nauer but also the Chicago Sun-Times 
for their editorial recognition of this 
historical achievement and for making 
the splendid presentation they did on 
the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the editorial, together with General 
Klein’s reply. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 

July 29, 1958] 
EKHRUSHCHEV Favors TURMOIL 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev torpedoed the 
idea of a UN summit conference at New York 
yesterday. He went back to his previous 
insistence that the Middle East is a powder 
keg that can be deactivated only by his 
previous proposal for a summit conference 
attended by only five powers, the United 
States, Britain, France, the Soviet Union and 
India. 

By this move Khrushchev tried again to 
give the impression that the peace in the 
Middle East is threatened by the United 
States and Great Britain and not by the 
militancy of Arab nationalism and the long- 
standing feud between Israel and the Arab 
states. Khrushchev seeks to put the United 
States and Great Britain on trial at a 
summit; he is not interested in getting down 
to the source of the trouble in the Middle 
East. 

A recognition that any.summit conference 
must deal with such basic problems was 
given Sunday by West Germany. 

The West German Goverhment added its 
voice to those who believe that Israel should 
participate in a summit conference if Arab 
States are included. 

This stand by the German Government ts 
especially interesting inasmuch as West Ger- 
many recently has enjoyed particularly good 
relations with President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic. 
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Germany has been doing business on a 
relatively large scale with the UAR. Just 
last Sunday President Nasser opened Egypt's 
first steel plant near Cairo. It was built by 
German technicians. Nasser publicly 
thanked them, saying, “We shall not forget 
those who worked with us under difficult 
circumstances.” > 

It is ironic that the nation which, under 
Hitler, persecuted its Jewish citizens and 
hastened the formation of a homeland for 
refugees from anti-Semitism, should now 
be a supporter of Israel. But Germany has 
been consistent in its remorse since the 
death of Hitler for his treatment of Jews. 
West Germany has made a substantial do- 
nation to Israel’s development. It is pay- 
ing in restitution funds $714 million to 
Israel over a period of 12 years. 

It has been said that the turmoil in the 
Middle East will not subside until the West- 
ern Powers accept the ambition of Arab 
nationalists to form a federation of Arab 
nations, or even a single Arab State. Even 
if this should happen, there would still be 
instability in the area unless Arab leaders 
accept the fact that Israel is here to stay 
and that cooperation between Israel and her 
neighbors is necessary and inevitable. 

On the other hand, Arab leaders profess 
the fear that Israel, beacuse she is not self- 
supporting, inevitably must expand her 
boundaries at their expense. A discussion 
of boundaries—with guaranties for both 
Israel and her neighbors—is imperative for 
any discussion of Middle East problems. 
Both sides will have to realize that there 
must be some form of compromise on bound- 
aries. The refugee problem also cries out 
for solution. 

The proper place for a discussion of these 
basic problems is in the United Nations, at 
a meeting at which the great powers can 
show their sincerity by sending their heads 
of state. By his reply, turning down such 
a U. N.-sponsored meeting, Khrushchev has 
shown once again that he is not interested 
in stabilizing the Middle East but in keep- 
ing it stirred up. 

JULY 29, 1958. 
EpITor, 
Chicago Sun-Times, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sm: I would like to congratulate you 
on your July 29 editorial, Khrushchev Fa- 
vors Turmoil. Your calm and statesmani- 
like analysis of the real problem facing the 
free world in connection with the proposed 
summit conference on the Middle East is 
superb. 

I saw Chancellor Adenauer only 3 weeks 
ago and he discussed with me freely his 
burning desire to contribute all he can to 
bring peace out of the present chaotic situa- 
tion which can only lead to world catastro- 
phe. He further expressed,his great per- 
sonal interest in the Middle East problem 
about which he has shown great and genu- 
ine understanding. 

It is with special interest that I read the 
following paragraph in your editorial: 

“It is ironic that the nation which, under 
Hitler, persecuted its Jewish citizens and 
hastened the formation of a homeland for 
refugees from.anti-Semitism, should now be 
a supporter of Israel. But Germany has 
been consistent in its remorse since the 
death of Hitler for his treatment of Jews. 
West Germany has made a substantial dona- 
tion to Israel’s development. It is paying in 
restitution funds $714 million to Israel over 
@ period of 12 years.” 

You are right. That is what the Ade- 
nauer government has been and is doing. 
Let me say that I consider Adenauer one of 
the great, if not one of the greatest, Euro- 
pean statesmen at this moment. His loyal 
support of President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in their position against 


the Communist bloc, his : 

manity, his firm and courageous strat 
present world problems are characteristic o 
the principles which have animated 
tire life of this deeply religious and ant 












gentleman. 





I believe when history is fur 
will record Adenauer Rs hevieg ‘conn aS 
one of the most important chapters 
establishing permanent Peace to the 
America is fortunate in having such an 

The Eisenhower and Truman aly 
tions should be congratulated for the 
dom with which they dealt with Germany 
We are now reaping the dividends Of this 
bipartisan American approach toward a for. 
mer foe—now a loyal ally. 

cement this 




















































































We must do all we can to 
friendship and alliance as Germany 4 
stands as a bulwark against the a 
steamroller and the democratic, western 
of life. ” 

Ju.rus Kiem, 
Major General (Retired), 





Construction and Improvement of Certain 
Roads on the Navaho and Hopi India 
Reservations 





SPEECH 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that the gentleman from Iowa de- 
manded a second, because I think he, 
more than any other Member, should 
support this bill. 

In 1950 the Congress passed the 
Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act to pro- 
vide a rehabilitation program for these 
tribes. It might be called a domestic 
point 4 program, if the gentleman would 
like to call it that, to enable these In- 
dians—who occupy a land area almost 
as large as the entire State of West Vil- 
ginia—to develop their resources. 

This legislation authorizes the expen- 
diture of money for the construction of 
two main highways across these Pesel- 
vations. There is none at the present 
time. They are needed to carry out the 
educational, health, and resource 
opment programs needed on these reset 
vations. j 

The specific purpose of the legislation 
is increase the authorization of the 
original bill from $20 million te 
million so these roads can be 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will tie 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to this as a domestic foreign aid pie 
gram. Let me say to the 
that I never considered the nA 
Indian a foreigner. 

Mr. UDALL. : Nor do I, but I was sie” 
gesting something I thought | ap 
peal to the gentleman, for he is@ 
saying that we ought to do some 
about our own problems and put our ow 
people first. We have health, eau 














security , ao 
should not do less for our own people: 
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d say to the gentleman that you 
sea oven travel in this vast area of 
the United States, almost as large as the 
State of West Virginia, in a regular mo- 
tor vehicle. How then, in these areas, 
can you carry out programs of rehabili- 
tation and betterment unless you have 
adequate access to the people who must 

rved? 
our. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 

ichigan. 
a HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
that we should pass this bill because he 
thought we were doing so much for 

le abroad. 

Per, UDALL. I thought that argu- 
ment might appeal to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean and does he really think we ought 
to look after our own people first? 

Mr. UDALL. I have always held that 
point of view, and that is the reason I 
favor this particular legislation. I think 
this should have a priority over much of 
the legislation we have already passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does that make the 
gentleman an isolationist? 

Mr. UDALL. No, I would not think 


Speaker, will 


SO, 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the 
gentleman that we ought to look after 
our own folks. 
Mr. UDALL. I thought the gentle- 
man would concur in my point of view 
on this matter. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that title III of what is now 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was stricken 
by the Senate from the bill as it passed 
the House and thus was not included in 
the final legislation as it became law. 
Title IMT authorized the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring actions in the name of the 
United States Government to enforce 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 
which would include enforcement of the 


Supreme Court’s decree on sch - 
aan ool deseg 


In an article in the August 1958 issue 
of Progressive, Dr. Charles Alan 
Wright, professor of law at the Univer- 

ty of Texas, has observed that segre- 
the Cri be ended in the South only 

Government of the United States 

oo it is its function and its 

require 

the Constitution. TMitie Tne wenenes ot 
» Would serve to bring about that 
oe It is the subject of several 
oan the Congress. Title ITI is 
have to Sere the pn art if 
We are to effectively cuisemian cm 
rights of -Americans, espe- 
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cially in those areas of the Nation where 
there is a reluctance to recognize that 
those who share the obligations of 
American citizenship, such as serving in 
the military forces, must also be ac- 
corded the rights of American citizen- 
ship. I appehd Professor Wright’s ar- 
ticle hereto. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the August 1958 issue of the 
Progressive, entitled “School Integra- 
tion: An Almost Lost Cause,” written by 
Dr. Charles Alan Wright, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ScHOOL INTEGRATION: AN ALMOST Lost CAUSE 


(By Charles Alan Wright) 


In the course of his campaign in the pri- 
maries leading up to the 1956 Democratic 
National Convention, Adlai Stevenson com- 
mented that it would be a fine thing if de- 
segregation of the public schools could be 
completed by 1963, the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. For this 
statement he was roundly denounced, by 
Negro leaders and by liberal groups, as a 
gradualist and a go-slower. It is a measure 
of the extent to which southern conditions 
and northern hopes have deteriorated that 
today it is entirely clear segregation will not 
be ended by 1963. Even more frightening, it 
is now entirely conceivable—perhaps even 
probable—that in major parts of the South 
the schools will never be desegregated. 

It has been far too easy to be complacent 
about the future of desegregation, to assume 
that because the Supreme Court has spoken, 
the South must ultimately go along. This 
complacence is fed by the well-publicized 
success of integration in places like Louis- 
ville and San Antonio, and by the figures re- 
leased .from time to time showing hundreds 
of southern schools now open to children 
of all races. These gratifying developments 
have caused those who do not follow the 
situation closely to overlook the insolence of 
Dallas, the intransigence of Georgia—to ig- 
nore, in a word, the reality of what has been 
happening and will happen in the South. 


Integration has come, on the whole, only 
in those places where it is easy, where white 
supremacy is not a vital article of faith, 
where the cost of two separate—though al- 
most never equal—school systems has been a 
crushing financial burden, accepted by the 
taxpayers only out of habit. In the States 
and cities where these conditions exist, the 
Supreme Court decision must have been se- 
cretly welcomed, to matter how the politi- 
cians waved the Confederate flag, because it 
provides a graceful excuse for ending this 
expensive obeisance to a virtualiy forgotten 
ancestral memory. 

Texas, for example, has a patently invalid 
law which purports to make it a matter of 
local option for school districts to decide 
whether they will or will not comply with the 
Constitution of the United States. In the 
only election which has been held under this 
absurd statute, the people of Pleasanton, 
Tex., voted quite decisively in favor of inte- 
gration. They did this, however, only be- 
cause the local Negro school was so shock- 
ingly inadequate as to offend the sensibilities 
of usually tolerant State officials. If the 
voters of Pleasanton had rejected integra- 
tion, they would have been faced with the 
alternatives of paying heavily for an ade- 
quate Negro school, or of losing accreditation 
and State aid for all the schools of their 
district. Pleasanton is in south Texas, where 
the Negro population is small and prejudice 
traditionally has been directed against Mexi- 
cans rather than Negroes. Under all the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
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Pleasanton accepted integration. These, 
however, are not the circumstances which 
exist throughout the Deep South. 

No Negro child has yet been admitted to 
a white school in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, or in east 
Texas, and there is no sign that any will 
be admitted in any reasonable period of 
time. No Negro child has yet been admitted 
to a white school in Virginia or Louisiana, 
though in,those States litigation intended 
to cause some desegregation is well ad- 
vanced, and the future is unpredictable, 
A handful of Negro children do go to previ- 
ously white schools in North Carolina, but 
their admission is openly described as a 
mere token, designed to obscure the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of Negro 
children in that State are being denied 
equal protection of the laws. More than 4 
years have gone by since the Supreme Court 
announced that the Constitution of the 
United States forbids racial segregation in 
public education, but the Deep South re- 
mains committed to its old ways, its de- 
fenses not even seriously attacked much less 
dented. Prospects that this situation will 
change are bleak indeed. 

There was a time when many people 
hoped that the South would end segrega- 
tion simply because segregation is no longer 
lawful, and the Southern gentleman—or so 
the myth runs—is a law-abiding person. 
Four years have been more than enough to 
show how naively unrealistic that hope was. 
Southern legislatures vie with each other 
in passing resolutions of defiance of the 
court and laws intended to circumvent en- 
forcement of its decrees. Southern political 
leaders—even those regarded as liberal on 
other issues—bid for voter support by de- 
nunciationg of integration and promises 
that it will never take place during their 
administration. Otherwise responsible 
newspapers, with few exceptions, fan the 
fires of lawlessness with distorted and in- 
accurate criticisms of the Supreme Court, 
and proud boasts, like that of the Dallas 
Morning News, that the policy in their area 
is all deliberate delay. It is plain that seg- 
regation will not be ended in the Deep 
South merely because it is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Others have comforted themselves with the 
hope that a God-fearing South would end 
segregation because segregation is morally 
wrong. This hope, too, has been forlorn. 
Many southern clergymen have behaved 
splendidly on this issue. Almost the only 
white voices which have been heard to speak 
favorably of desegregation have been voices 
trained for use in the pulpit. Unfortunately 
these are voices crying in the wilderness, in- 
effective to persuade even the faithful. 
Segregation remains almost invariably the 
pattern within the church itself, and at 
church-run schools. Two Episcopal bishops, 
one in Virginia and one in Texas, met defeat 
at the hands of the pious and respectable 
church leaders who make up a diocesan con- 
vention when they proposed this spring that 
summer camps operated by the church 
should not be racially segregated—and this 
despite the influence and prestige which 
bishops historically enjoy in the Episcopal 
Church. So long as lay people will not fol- 
low their spiritual advisers even as to race 
relations within the church, it is idle to hope 
that they will let religious teaching dictate 
their action in public affairs. 

There is a final possibility. If the South 
will not end segregation because it is con- 
trary to law, if the South will not end segre- 
gation because it is immoral, there remains 
the possibility that segregation will be ended 
by orders of the Federal courts. Such orders 
there surely will be. That they will end 
segregation is far less clear. Mansfield, Tex., 
was ordered to end segregation in its schools 
by the Federal court in August 1956. No 
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Negro child has yet attended those schools. 


A threatening mob, unrestrained by local - 


and State authorities, was enough to intimi- 
date would-be Negro applicants, and to keep 
the school for white students only. The 
University of Alabama was ordered to admit 
Negroes in 1955. No Negro has yet attended 
that university, except for the day or two 
that Autherine Lucy risked her life to get to 
the classroom. Nine Negro children did at- 
tend Central High School in Little Rock, 
thanks to their own fantastic courage and 
the might of the United States Army. 
Under Judge Lemley’s order, they will not 
be allowed to return to Central this fall. 

If a handful of juvenile delinquents, goad- 
ed on by their elders and their governor, can 
create enough unpleasant incidents within 
an integrated school, then, so Judge Lemley 
ruled, the constitutional rights of Negro 
children must yield to the desire of the com- 
munity for peace and order in its schools. It 
is hard to imagine a clearer or simpler blue- 
print for thwarting desegregation. Perhaps 
Judge Lemley’s order will be reversed on ap- 
peal—though I wouldn’t bet on it. Most 
Southern States are already armed with an- 
other answer, statutes which provide that 
any school occupied by Federal troops is to 
be closed, while the white children are edu- 
cated in private homes, churches, or any 
other place that can be found. Probably 
the courts will be able to see through such 
laws. Perhaps the Federal Government will 
have the determination to insist on reopen- 
ing of the school, and to protect Negro chil- 
dren who go there. But even if, after long 
court struggles, Negroes are admitted to a 
particular school, new and more subtle stat- 
utes will surely have been enacted to remove 
them from that school, and thousands of 
other schools will remain segregated. 

Violence may be the principal weapon for 
keeping schools segregated, despite orders of 
the Federal courts, but it has a powerful ally 
in the delaying legalism. It has been 2% 
years since the United States Supreme Court 
ruled, after years of litigation, that Virgil D. 
Hawkins cannot be denied admission to the 
University of Florida law school because of 
his race. Since the Court spoke, Haw- 
kins’ case has been back and forth through 
the Florida courts again, has gone once 
more to the Supreme Court, and now is in a 
lower Federal court. Hawkins has helped 
make a good deal of law, but he has not yet 
been admitted to law school. Last winter a 
Federal court in Dallas finally issued a decree, 
after the case had been appealed three sepa- 
rate times, calling for an end of segregation 
in that city. But the Dallas School Board 
has announced that there will be no inte- 
gration there next year, because, so it says 
with breathtaking hypocrisy, it does not 
know which is controlling, the Federal court 
order or a Texas law, enacted since the liti- 
gation began, requiring continued segre- 
gation. 

The problem of integration is, in ultimate 
analysis, a simple question of law enforce- 
ment. A State which discriminates accord- 
ing to race in admissions to its schools is 
breaking the law. Usually when a govern- 
ment has a law forbidding certain conduct, 
the full resources of that government, in- 
cluding its police and its prosecutors, are 
devoted to preventing and punishing such 
conduct. Quite frequently private persons 
who have a special concern with the unlaw- 
ful conduct may also bring their own law- 
suit, but this is a supplement to the efforts 
of the government to enforce the law, rather 
than a substitute for such effort. It is vir- 
tually unprecedented to leave enforcement 
of the law of the land exclusively to private 
lawsuits, brought and financed by private 
persons, as we now are doing with that pro- 
vision of the 14th amendment prohibiting 
school segregation. 

There are special reasons why private law 
enforcement will not suffice to end segrega- 
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tion. Individual Negroes, denied their con- 
stitutional right to attend an integrated 
school, cannot possibly be expected to carry 
the brunt of litigation. The cost of these 
lawsuits is prohibitive. Necessarily they 
must combine their efforts, as they have done 
in the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored Peuple, but such an organi- 
zation immediately becomes an obvious tar- 
get for harassing investigations and legis- 
lation, and is forced to divert much of its 
energy and its resources into battling for its 
right to exist. , 

Even were the NAACP free to pursue its 
course unmolested, it is a rather puny David 
forced to do battle simultaneously with a 
number of alert Goliaths. In this battle the 
Southern States have every advantage. 
These lawsuits are extremely expensive and 
the funds which the NAACP is able to raise 
by private contribution are a pittance com- 
pared to what southern legislatures are will- 
ing to appropriate from otherwise impover- 
ished State treasuries for the cause of pre- 
serving segregation. The States resisting in- 
tegration have the edge with regard to legal 
talent. It is no disparagement of the dedi- 
cated lawyers who have worked tirelessly 
for the NAACP to say that, good as they are, 
they are not the outstanding lawyers of the 
South. 

The South has the tremendous advantage 
of being able to revise at will the rules of 
the game. Let one segregation statute be 
held unconstitutional by a Federal court and 
the legislature in that State will hasten to 
enact a new package of laws which must be 
attacked and invalidated one by one before 
an end to segregation can be ordered. Fi- 
nally, the South has the advantage of the 
seeming neutrality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is the Constitution of the United 
States which the NAACP is seeking to en- 
force, but the Government of the United 
States acts as if it is a matter of complete 
indifference to it whether segregation con- 
tinues, in defiance of the Constitution, or 
whether it is ended. It is true that the 
Federal Government did intervene, effec- 
tively and powerfully, at Little Rock, but 
its intervention came at the wrong time 
and for the wrong reason. Segregation in 
the public schools is fully as unlawful in 
Biloxi, Miss., where no court action has even 
been begun, as-it is in Little Rock, Ark., 
where a court has decreed its end. 

Court orders must be obeyed, in a law- 
abiding country, and it is right that the Gov- 
ernment should see to it that they are, but 
@ court order has no stronger claims to 
obedience -than does the Constitution itseif, 
from which the courts derive their authority. 
For the Federal Government to remain idle 
in the face of open violation of its supreme 
law, except in the rare case where private 
persons have secured a court order calling 
for compliance with the law, is, in effect, to 
concede the ultimate victory to those States 
which are determined not to obey the law. 


The South will not end segregation be- 
cause the Supreme Court says it must, nor 
because the churches denounce segregation 
as immoral, nor because the NAACP, labor- 
ing manfully with inadequate resources, 
brings a pitifully few lawsuits looking toward 
this end. Segregation will be ended in the 
South only if the Government of the United 
States recognizes that it is its function and 
its responsibility to require compliance with 
the Constitution. The Federal Government 
alone has the money and the legal manpower 
and the patience and the power to force re- 
calcitrant States to obey the law. Decisive 
Federal action in support of integration is 
the only thing which will persuade the 
South that the end of segregation is inevit- 
able, and that nothing is to be gained by 
throwing stones outside a Central High 
School or spitballs within. And, not irrele- 
vantly, the Federal Government has express 
constitutional authority, conferred by sec- 


August y 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment, to see to it 
that every person in the land enjoys the 
rights that amendment guarantees, _ 

It has been only a year—though jt 
seems ancient history—since Co; fv 
close to putting the responsibility for ending 
segregation on the Federal 
where it properly belongs and where it must 
rest if segregation is to be ended. Title 17 
of the bill which ultimately became the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 authorized the at. 
torney General to bring actions to eng 
school integration and the other rights given 
by the 14th amendment. The House of 
resentatives passed the bill in this ¢ 
and it was-no secret that the bill gave the 
Attorney General this power. Before the bi 
came to the Senate, Telford Taylor, in ap 
article in the New York Times magazine, re. 
ferred correctly to title III as “the most im. 
portant provision of the bill.” But title m 
soon fell victim to southern adroitness and 
administration vacillation. Senator Ricg. 
ARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, blasted title IIT as 
“the most cunningly devised and contrived 
piece of legislation I have ever seen,” and 
suggested that it had been sneaked into the 
bill without the knowledge of the President, 
Senator RUSSELL must have scented victory 
when the President told his press conference 
the next day that his objective in the bill was 
merely to protect voting rights, and that he 
had read the bill that morning and found 
phrases in it he didn’t understand. 

This did not quite end the matter. The 
day the Senate agreed to consider the bill 
President Eisenhower issued a statement in 
which he said that one of’ the four objec- 
tives of the bill was “to provide a reasonable 
program of assistance in efforts to protect 
the constitutional rights of our citizens’— 
an obvious reference to title II—and that, 
though the Senate might make changes in 
detail, he hoped all four of these objectives 
would be retained. Unfortunately, the very 
next day, again at a press conference, he 
made a remark which the newspapers and 
the Senate understood to mean that he was 
not convinced that it would be wise to per- 
mit the Attorney General to bring school 
integration suits. It is doubtful that this 
is what the President actually meant to say, 
or what he thought he had said, but when 
no action was taken to correct this inter- 
pretation of his remarks, title III was dead. 
One week later it was formally interred. 
Despite the lack of clear encouragement 
from the White House, Senator KNOwLAND 
was able to hold a majority of Republicans 
to support of title ITI, and they were joined 
by some—but far from all—liberal Demo- 
crats. But the Senate voted, 52-38, to de 
lete from the bill all except an 4 
remnant of title III, and thus to deny 
the Federal Government the power to com- 
pel obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

All that has happened since that day— 
the wearing and unnecessary battle over 
the trial amendment, passage of the 
Civil Rights Act itself, the dispatch of troops 
to Little Rock, Judge Lemley’s dec 
been a diverting but fundamentally mean- 
ingless sideshow. When title II was die 
carded, so too wag any reasonable hope that 
school segregation will be ended in the fore 
seeable future. A few moments before Me 
Senate voted on the deletion of title Hy 
Senator Jacos Javits, of New York, said, with 
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unconstitutional is allowed, because of 
ea inaction, to become a dead letter 
in where it is unpopular, we can 
abandon our proud boasts that we live in 
a strong Federal Union, rather than a loose 
confederacy Of Btates, and that we enjoy 
constitutional government under law. 





Limitation of Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Stymied Jenner-Butler Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
August 1, 1958] 
THe STYMIED JENNER-BUTLER BILL 


Paradoxically, while legislation requested 
by the administration, to limit Supreme 
Court authority over the executive depart- 
ment has been passed, or well advanced to- 
ward passage, in short order, the Senate has 
done nothing about the infinitely more im- 
portant Jenner-Butler bill, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and reported to the Senate floor more than 2 
months ago. 7 

The Court curb bill, drafted by Indiana’s 
United States Senator Wm11am-E. JENNER, 
and extensively amended by Senator JoHN M. 
Burizr, of Maryland, would curtail the 
authority of the Supreme Court in some fields 
in which it has usurped the constitutional 
rights and functions of the Congress. and the 
States, and in doing so has given aid and 
comfort to Communists. 

Senator JENNER commendably agreed to 
many changes in his bill, as afmended by 
Senator BuTLeR, assisted ‘by Senator STyLes 
Bripces, of New Hampshire, which resulted 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee approv- 
ing the revised bill by a 2 to 1 majority. 

The Jenner bill amendments appear to 
eliminate anything that could in any man- 
ner pose any curbs on the Supreme Court’s 
authority to review legal questions—or in 
any other manner interfere with the consti- 
tutional entity of the Court as the duly or- 
dained judiciary branch of our Government. 

However, it is vitally important that the 
revised bill retains the provisions that would 
void recent Supreme Court decisions by 
making clear the intent and rightful prerog- 
ative of Congress in laws affecting the in- 
Vestigative power of congressional commit- 
tees in the antisubversive field, prosecution of 
sedition by the States and Federal Govern- 
— of antisubversive legislation. 

~ ey, that provisions have 
and approved by the Judiciary 

menaittee which clarify and reffirm the tra- 
tional division between the judicial and 
tive powers as prescribed by the Con- 
They would salutarily restrain the 

Court from its recent penchant for 
ene law, rather than confining itself to 
Province of merely interpreting it. 

the Jenner-Butler measure re- 
affirms — unmistakable clarity the strict 
a all three of the powers of our tri- 
88 Well ag ao oie end. the legisiative 
I tive. 
asserts what certainly needs to be asserted, 
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and that is that the Supreme Court has no 
supremacy over the Constitution any more 
than the other two branches of our Govern- 
ment have. 

Senators Jenner, BuTLer, and Brioces and 
other United States Senators have given this 
proposed legislation most earnest thought, 
and the Senate Judiciary Committee devoted 
intensive study to it and strongly approved 
it in its most fair and effective modified form 
and reported it to the floor of the Senate. 

Ordinarily, the Senate would have lost no 
time in debating and voting on so important 
@ measure, concurred in by 10 members of 
a@ major congressional committee. However, 
the Jenner-Butler bill has been quickly and 
unceremoniously shelved and ignored. But 
why? Well, as in everything, there has to 
be a reason or reasons, and Senator JENNER 
puts his finger on one when he says it is 
because of Senate politics. He referred to 
the well-reputed fears of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON that if the bill were 
permitted to come to a vote, a lot of patri- 
otic Democrats would vote for it—there 
would be a sharp split in the Democratic 
ranks on the matter of curbing the High 
Court, and that this would look bad for the 
Democratic Party in the November election. 

But Senator JENNER realistically points out 
that there also would doubtless be a split 
among the Republicans—that the modern 
Republicans undoubtedly would oppose curb- 
ing the power of the court, as much as the 
New-Fair-Deal Democrats would. 

The hour is indeed late when the Senate 
has for more than 2 months ignored so im- 
portant a bill, so impressively endorsed by 
its own Judiciary Committee, and which 
would so importantly restore to the Congress 
itself the vital legislative powers decreed by 
the Constitution, which have been usurped 
by the Supreme Court. 

We reiterate that with congressional ad- 
journment just 2 or 3 weeks away, it is late. 
However, it is not too late, if the Senate will, 
still, at long last, act to retrieve the su- 
premacy that was vested in the Congress 
by the Constitutional Convention. 





The President’s Address Before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I took time out of a busy sched- 
ule to listen to the President’s marvelous 
speech before the General Assembly .of 
the United Nations in New York. 

As I listened; I was struck anew by the 
realization that when we elected the 
President to his second term we were 
fortunate enough to continue in office 
a leader with enormous prestige who can 
speak with great sincerity and authority 
to representatives of all the nations of 
the world, as he did so plainly and elo- 
quently this morning when clarifying the 
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agree with me that their investment in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as President, was 
beautifully exemplified this morning and 
it seems to me that he spoke for most 
of us when he said, “We want nothing, 
we give much, and we get so little.” 





Activities of the. Committee on Un- 
American Activities During the 2d Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activties during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. This report cov- 
ers the period from January 1, 1958, to 
and including July 31, 1958. Under the 
date of August 30, 1957, I inserted in the 
REcorD a report on the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
during the lst session of the 85th Con- 
gress: 

REPORT BY CHAIRMAN FRANCIS E. WALTER ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE 2D SEs- 
SION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

During the period beginning January 1, 
1958, and ending July 31, 1958, the committee 
interrogated 105 witnesses in public session 
and 60 witnesses in executive session. In 
addition, several hundred persons were inter- 
viewed by committee investigators. 

Espionage 

Pursuing connective information derived 
from United States counterspy, Boris Morros, 
the committee interrogated a number of pcr- 
sons in formal session, as well as in informal 
investigative interviews respecting the Soviet 
espionage apparatus in the United States. 

While much of the information thus de- 
rived by the committee cannot for security 
reasons be publicly divulged, the committee 
is in the process of preparing a summary 
report outlining patters of Soviet espionage 
activity in the United States based upon 
some two dozen cases which have been the 
subject of extensive investigation. 

Communist ivi filtration in basic industry 

Communist penetration of basic industry 
has been a major focus of the committee 
work during the past several months. Hear- 
ings held in Gary, Ind., in which 14 witnesses 
testified in public session and 3 in executive 
session, disclosed a pattern of Communist 
colonization by highly educated, hard core 
party members who erase their identity, edu- 
cation, and background as they procure 
menial jobs in heavy industry in order to 
engage in Communist activity. The pattern 
of Communist penetration of basic industry 


picture in the Middle East, especially developed in the hearings in Gary, Ind., was 


with regard to the position of the United 
States in the Middle East. 

The President brought out most force- 
fully that since the birth of our Republic 
we have shared our wealth and our 
know-how, but have never sought terri- 
torial gains through aggression. 

I believe the American people will 


confirmed by data received by the committee 
in hearings in other key areas of the Nation, 
Current organizational structure of the 
Communist Party 
The current organizational structure of 
the Communist Party, its present techniques 
of operation and the scope of its functioning 
were developed in extensive hearings, espe- 
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cially during those hearings held in Boston, 
Mass. 

Armando Penha, an undercover operative 
for the FBI from 1950 to the date of his ap- 
pearance in March 1958, testified extensively 
concerning the inner workings of the higher 
echelon of the Communist conspiracy. 

Assessing the current seriousness of the 
Communist Party, Mr. Penha declared: 

“Based on my experiences, I feel—and I 
am sure that I am absolutely correct—that 
the Communist conspiracy, by and large to- 
day, is much stronger than it has ever 
been. * * * The party has strengthened it- 
self every time that it weeds out weaklings, 
those that they suspect, those who do not 
accept the party discipline, and as such it 
becomes stronger.” 

During the 8 years that he was in the Com- 
munst Party, Mr. Penha had known approx- 
imately 400 members of the party. In the 
course of his testimony, he identified by 
name over 200 Communist Party members he 
had personally known, including topflight 
functionaries of the national committee of 
the Communist Party. 

Communist propaganda 


The progressively increasing flood of Com- 
munist propaganda stemming both from 
abroad and from domestic sources received 
committee attention in a number of hearings 
designed to develop factual material on which 
to base legislative recommendations to stem 
the tide of this phase of Communist cold 
war. Testimony was received by the com- 
mittee from various sections of the country 
to the effect that notwithstanding the reg- 
istration and labeling provisions of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus is directing 
huge quantities of subtly designed Commu- 
nist propaganda to all segments of our s0- 
ciety for the purpose of undermining our 
resistance, and propagating the basic foreign 
policy of the Soviet Empire in its drive for 
world domination. A new technique used 
by the Soviet apparatus for avoiding the lab- 
eling requirements of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act was revealed in the form 
of the devious tactic of channeling Com- 
munist propaganda into the United States 
through non-Communist countries. The em- 
phasis placed by the Kremlin-controlled 
international Communist-propaganda on 
student and youth groups in the United 
States and throughout the free world was 
given particular attention by the committee. 
Two of the principal Communist conduits 
for capturing the minds of youth were re- 
vealed to be the International Union of Stu- 
dents, founded in 1946, with headquarters in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, which has branches 
in most countries; and the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth which claims over 85 
million members in 97 countries of the world. 


Red infiltration of entertainment industry 


Exploitation by the Communist apparatus 
in the United States of persons in the enter- 
tainment media was the subject of com- 
mittee hearings in New York City. These 
hearings disclosed a design of Communist 
use of persons prominent in the entertain- 
ment industry as sounding boards for the 
Communist line as well as a source of revenue 
to finance the activities of the apparatus 
in this country. A number of persons who 
had been identified as Communists under 
oath by responsible witnesses before the 
committee were interrogated respecting cur- 
rent activities in the entertainment industry. 
The hearings shed a new light on the current 
methods of Communist infiltration in an 
area of our society which is of vital im- 
portance in formation of public opinion. 

Communist penetration in the South 

That Communist colonizers, propagan- 
dists, and agitators are presently active in the 
rapidly developing industrial centers of the 
South was clearly established in hearings 
held by the committee at Atlanta, Ga. The 
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testimony revealed that trained, hard-core 
Communists based in Red nests in metropoli- 
tan areas of the North are operating in vari- 
ous Southern enterprises including textile 
plants, publications, and organizations in 
which they are masquerading behind a facade 
of humanitarianism. : 

Typical of a number of witnesses who were 
interrogated by the committee during the 
Atlanta hearings were Eugene Feldman who 
had been identified under oath by a former 
undercover agent of the FBI as a member of 
the Communist Party, and, though presently 
in residence in Chicago, Ill., is publisher of 
the Southern Newsletter which carries the 
Communist Party line into the South; and 
Carl Braden, likewise, identified by a re- 
sponsible witness under oath as a Commu- 
nist who is a field representative of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 
which is a successor organization to the one- 
time Communist front, the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. 

REPORTS 
Organized communism in the United States 


This report, a detailed study of the Com- 
munist movements in America from the date 
of inception to and including 1958 was pre- 
pared and released by the committee. 


Chronicle of treason 


The committee published a series of ar- 
ticles by its chairman, Representative Fran- 
cis E. WaLTER, on various episodes of the 
Kremlin secret war against America, includ- 
ing the activities of Harry Gold and the 
Rosenbergs, who stole some of America’s vital 
military secrets for the Soviet Union; Judy 
Coplon, who kept her Communist masters 
informed about the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to root out espionage and subversion; 
Louis Wheaton, who betrayed his countrymen 
while they were fighting for survival in 
Korea; and Rudolph Abel, colonel of the 
KGB, the overseas intelligence arm of the 
Soviet Union. 

About the Committee on Un-American 

Activities 

Two publications about the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and its work were 
prepared and released. The first is a booklet 
entitled “The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, What It Is, What It 
Does.” This booklet in question-and-answer 
form covers the principal queries which from 
time to time have been posed by our citizens 
respecting the committee and its work. 

The second publication about the commit- 
tee is a study made by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, en- 
titled “Legislative Recommendations by 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties.” This study sets forth in detail the 
great body of legislation which has been en- 
acted by the Congress following recommenda- 
tions made by the committee from 1941 until 
1958. The study reveals that bills were in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
embodying 80 recommendations made by the 
committee; that all but 2 of these bills 
were offered after 1949; that actual legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress carried out 35 
of these .committee recommendations and 
that there are pending in the 85th Congress 
26 bills embodying committee recommenda- 
tions. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, and various 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, are among the more im- 
portant legislative enactments in this field. 
In addition, executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have put into effect policies, orders, 
and regulations relating to 13 réecommenda- 
tions made by the committee. 

The Erica Wallach story 

Based upon extensive interrogation, both 
In Europe and in the United States of Erica 

laser Wallach, who was formerly active in 
the Soviet underground in Europe, but who 


August ty 
has since broken with the Communist 
operation and is now a resident of the Uniteq 
States, the committee issued a Teport 
vealing techniques of Communist fallin 
and the utopian nightmare, which 
duces—even to its inherents—the ie 
fruit of assassination, torture, and énslays, 
ment. 


Who are they? 


Continuing the series of th 
sketches of the leaders of the Soviet Uni, 
and international communism, the Vain 
tee this year published brief bi of 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano” man oocrthey 
general of the Popular Party of 
Luis Carlos Prestes, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Brazil; Enver Horha, 
first secretary of the Albanian Wo 
(Communist Party), and Gheorghe Gheor. 
ghiu-Dej, first secretary of the Rumanian 
Workers (Communist Party). The in. 
trigues, double-dealing and ruthlessness of 
these leaders of the forces of communism jp 
their respective_countries give still further 
emphasis to the words of Emerson: “Dont 
say things. What you are stands over you 
the while, and thunders so that I cannot 
hear what you say to the contrary.” 

: CONSULTATIONS 


A series of consultations with authorities 
on each of the many facets of the total war 
which the Soviet Empire is waging with the 
United States of America as its principal 
target were conducted by the committee, 


The Communist program for world conqueit 


Economic and _ psychological weapon 
rather than the launching of a third word 
war comprise the current Communist pn- 
gram for world conquest, Gen. Albert ¢. 
Wedemeyer warned in a consultation with 
the committee. One of the top strategic 
planners of World War II, General Wede- 
meyer. was present at many international 
conferences\ as adviser to the President. He 
attended the conferences in Washington, 
London, Cairo, Quebec, and Casablanca be- 
fore going to China as theater commande 
in 1944. 

“They (the Communists) are attaining 
their objectives without the use of military 
force,” General Wedemeyer said: 

“If I were the senior planner in the Soviet 
hierarchy, I would advise Khrusheher: 
‘Continue to do exactly what you are doing 
now. Do not involve the Soviet Union ins 
major war but employ the satellites in brush - 
fires or limited wars against our enemies, 
the capitalist countries. Continue penett 
tion economically and psychologically, ut- 
lize economic or military aid to as many 
countries in the world as possible. They ca 
be made indebted to the Soviet, and if not 
loyal, at least they will not be opposed to the 
Communist movement.’ ” 

Communist psychological warfare 
(brainwashing) i 


Communist psychological warfare 1s 20" 
winning such extensive victories in @ | 
United States that the Red bloc will 
need to employ direct military force 
us in order to win the total war which @ 
are waging with this country the. 
target, Edward Hunter, American expert 
Gommunist brainwashing, asserted. 

Mr. Hunter, whose career as # fog 
correspondent, author, editor, world travelé 
and specialist in propaganda La : 
fies him as an authority on 
propaganda techniques, stated: : ; 

“I spent 30 years, a little bit more Pet” 
in countries under various forms 3 
munist pressure and attack. 
wi in America is no Git 
what I saw in those other co 


phenomenal 
on things to come. Actually, I ha” 
made a prediction as such in my 
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only pred 
dicts the 


cae been watching developments un- 


communism in other parts of the world, 
ee now I see exactly the same develop- 
ments here in America.” ; 
Communist propaganda activities in Canada 


The sum of $20 million to $30 million 
yearly is collected by Soviet agents in Canada 
as customs duties on food and clothing 

cels sent by Canadian citizens to the So- 
viet Union and is used to finance-the activi- 
ties of approximately 100,000 Communists in 
Canada, Milan Jakubec, president of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Mutual Cooperation 

e of Canada and president of the Slo- 

ion, stated. 

Males customs duties average 150 to 175 
percent of the cost of the article itself, he 
emphasized, and are part of a sum of at 
Jeast $100 million a year in similar duties. 
which Soviet agents collect from citizens of 
the free world. 

The Mutual Cooperation League of Can- 
ada, which Mr. Jakubec heads, consists of 
18 ethnic groups originating from behind 
the Iron Curtain; and the Slovak Legion, of 
which he is president, consists of veterans 
who fought during the last war in French, 
British, and other Allied armies. 

Mr, Jakubec stated that there are about 
9 Communist newspapers in various lan- 

in Canada. Other Communist propa- 

ganda publications in Canada include the 

Soviet News Bulletin, published by the So- 

viet Embassy, and Northern Neighbors, 

which is financed from the Soviet Embassy. 

Communist psychological warfare (thought 
control) 


The Soviet Union today is engaged in a 
gigantic campaign to win the cold war by 
mobilizing public opinion in western nations 
against their own governments, Prof. Con- 
stantin W. Boldyreff declared. 

Professor Boldyreff, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of Georgetown University and once a 
member of the Russian Cadet Corps, was 
one of the organizers of the NTS (National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists), which is 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Commu- 
nist regime in Russia. 

‘ The Soviet Union's propaganda campaign 
is a totally new phenomenon” in interna- 
tional conflict, Professor Boldyreff continued. 

History knows several cases when nations 
fought each other by economic pressure (the 
_—. eens France) or ever by 

€ enemy on the peripher 

(England and Spain) without actually wid 
sorting, for quite some time, to organized 
military operations. In the past this was a 
€ of one government against another 
government, with every citizen of the oppos- 
ing nation being considered an enemy. In 
present conflict, the main efforts of each 


of the striving governmen 
ts are main - 
Tected to influence oes 


the citizens, individual 
eae porte opposing nation over the 
own government in an attem 
to capture their allegiance.” r 
Communist encroachment in the Far East 


nod Communist infiltrators are seating 
ves in places of power in every level 


total of 4 after seeing the figures 


oe: Chennault organized and led the 
ne erican volunteer group Known as 
cakes ying rs in the Sino-Japanese War. 

commanded the 14th United States 
in the Far East during World War 


— ae aon @ leader in the free world 
ommuni: 
a 7 ae sm for 20 years. The 


which he organized after 
World War 11—civij Air Transport evacuated 
the at Nationalist Chinese who fled 
are ad conquest of the China main- 


icted in the manner that one pre- — 
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The Communist world threat is so critical 
and the hour so late, he declared, that only 
a reversal of today’s passive policies toward 
the Reds by the remaining non-Communist 
nations can save freedom. 


What is behind the Soviet proposal for a 
summit conference? 


The Kremlin looks upon a summit confer- 
ence solely as another weapon in its pro- 
gram of global conquest, four experts on 
international communism asserted. The 
experts—Dr. David J. Dallin, Dr. Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, Dr. James D. Atkinson, and Mr. 
Francis J. McNamara—declared that in seek- 
ing an international conference, the purpose 
of the Soviet Union is not to negotiate peace 
but to disarm the West intellectually and 
psychologically. 


Tlie ideology of freedom versus the ideology 
of communism 


The beliefs which sustain the free world 
can win the ideological struggle with com- 
munism, Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, chair- 
man and executive director of the Founda- 
tion for Religious Action in the Social and 
Civil Order, stated. The Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order is an all-faith organization dedicated 
to opposing by spiritual means communism 
and all forms of totalitarianism and to re- 
newing religious and moral foundations. 

Dr. Lowry charactérized the beliefs which 
sustain the free world as: 

“The dignity, innate value, and inalien- 
able rights of man; * * * the providence of 
God; * * * the integrity and ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the people; * * * the limitation 
and the division of governmental power; 
* * * and the dream and the vision of a 
new and fairer age of liberty and democracy 
for all people. 

Dr. Lowry emphasized, however, that the 
ideological struggle was but the deepest 
phase of a total struggle with communism 
involving also military, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


The reference service, maintained by the 
committee for.Members of Congress, execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, and the 
committee staff for the purpose of supply- 
ing data from the public files of the com- 
mittee has received during the first 7 
months of 1958,°1,625 requests for informa- 
tion on 5,197 individuals and 1,073 organ- 
izations, periodicals and general subjects. 
All of these have been answered with writ- 
ten reports. 

WORK IN PRO@ESS 

For the remainder of the year 1958 the 
committee has a heavy schedule of work in 
process including hearings and investiga- 
tions, reports and consultations. 





Benson Policies Beneficial to Specialty 
Crop Farmers of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to point out an incident 
which shows that the policies of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
this Republican administration have 
been benéficial to the specialty crop 
farmers of California. , 


The principal problem of fresh, dried, 
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and canned fruit producers in California 
has been the surplus created by the loss 
of our overseas markets foHowing World 
War Il. Secretary Benson and the De- 
partments of State and Commerce have 
rejected the idea of subsidizing fruit 
growers and have worked long and hard 
to once again build up our traditional 
foreign markets. The degree of their 
success was dramatically focused with a 
recent announcement by the United 
Kingdom establishing commercial import 
quotas on fresh, dried and canned fruit 
for the 1958-59 season in excess of $22 
million. This announcement and an ear- 
lier one by the British Board of Trade 
clearly indicates a return to normalcy 
and an intention to make no further ar- 
rangements for British fruit imports 
under United States aid programs. 

This is the first time the United King- 
dom has permitted entry of United States 
fruit on a normal commercial trading 
basis since World War II. 

Here is an example of a sound policy, 
without a single cent of subsidy, solving 
a major problem for a huge segment of 
our farm economy. We California farm- 
ers can thank God for men like Ezra 
Taft Benson. 





United States Action in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, president of the 
League of Free Romanians: 

THE LEAGUE OF FREE ROMANIANS, 
New York, N. Y., August 12, 1958. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
United States -Representative 
Michigan. 

Dear Mr. BENTLEY: The farsighted and ' 
courageous decision to prevent an eventual 
Soviet-Communist takeover of strategic 
points in the Middle East, has bolstered the 
prestige of the United States and given new 
life to the hopes of all her anti-Communist 
friends. The expectancy has been aroused 
that this firm stand will be followed by a 
comprehensive political action aimed at 
clearly identifying the aggressive colonial 
imperialism of Soviet communism, not only 
in the indirect aggression in the Middle East, 
but also in the overt aggression in central 
and Eastern Europe. The essence of this 
expectation lies in the hope that finally in 
central and east Europe also, new political 
tactics will be used commensurate with the 
nature and gravity of the overall Communist 
threat. It is in view of this expectancy that 
I take the liberty of respectfully submitting 
to you the following: 

Posing as a champion of the Arabs, 
Khrushchev exalted national liberation and 
the right of the people to build their own 
life as they see fit, urging that foreign boots 
no longer be planted on their soil (Moscow 
speech, July 22, 1958). Khrushchev later 
added in his letter to President Eisenhower 
of August 5, that “no state * * * can as- 
sume the right to interfere in the affairs 
of small countries” and that “the peoples of 


from 
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Eastern Europe have freely chosen their pres- 
ent way of life and will not allow anyone 
to change it.” It seems that no political use 
has been made by the United States until 
now of these pronouncements in the field 
where they most pertinently apply; namely 
in the issue of Eastern Europe as related to 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

President Eisenhower, in his note of Au- 
gust 1, to Khrushchev, refers of course to the 
system of political domination imposed by 
the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe, but no 
practical political charges and demands are 
expressed, a thing which not only would be 
in support of freedom, but highly profitable 
to the tactical-political interests of the 
United States at this juncture. 

In the Rumanian sector, a situation has 
arisen which, together with the Hungarian 
case, would amply justify a certain move by 
the United States to expose the fraudulency 
of the Soviet pretense in the Arab national 
liberation question. Marshal Konev, com- 
mander of the Warsaw Pact forces, cryptically 
announced on May 26, that Soviet troops who 
‘ have occupied Rumania for the last 13 years 
will be withdrawn “soon.” In other words the 
“foreign boots” which Khrushchev could not 
stomach for 6 days in Lebanon, caused him 
no qualms during the 13 years in Rumania. 

What is the reality of the so-called with- 
drawal of the Russian troops from Rumania? 
How can such a withdrawal be ascertained 
and what is, under the circumstances of 
Soviet domination in East Europe, its sig- 
nificance? Up to now the only information 
on Russian troop movements comes from 
Communist quarters: on June 15 the Com- 
munist Tanjug reported that “Soviet troops 
began pulling out” of Rumania; then 
on July 4, the Bucharest Communist Radio 
broadcast that “Soviet military garrisons in 
Constanta and Dobrogea regions in Rumania 
left by rail yesterday”; and on July 26, the 
same radio said the last Soviet troops had 
left Rumania. 

No reliable source has corroborated this 
information. Moreover in the actual situ- 
ation of Rumania, it would be difficult if 
not impossible, to ascertain for a fact a with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. It is relevant in 
this respect to remember the discrepancy in 
the estimations of the number of Soviet 
occupation troops in Rumania, ranging from 
40,000 to 300,000. Another facet of this 
problem is the considerable numbers of non- 
uniformed Russian agents which, accord- 
ing to our underground information, amounts 
in the Bucharest area alone to 20,000. Again, 
as the country is surrounded by Communist 
dominated states, having nearly all its fron- 
tiers under Soviet control, the displacement 
of Soviet troops from one frontier to another, 
is in itself of very little importance. Any 
Soviet troop moves in the Warsaw Pact area 


belong basically to a mere strategic reorgani- | 


zation. 

There is in consequence an immense dif- 
ference between the alleged Russian with- 
drawal from Rumania and an eventual with- 
drawal of American marines from Lebanon, 
out of which the Kremlin will make its big- 
gest propaganda barrage at whatever Gen- 
eral Assemblies, summit conferences, etc., 
materialize. On one side, in Rumania, a de- 
clared withdrawal in the obscurity and 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain, which must be 
accepted on the Kremlin’s word, in the ab- 
sence of any international limelight of either 
the press, United Nations observers, or the 
interested diplomatic representatives; and 
on the other side, in Lebanon, an eventual 
departure in the limelight of publicity and 
cameras, watched by the whole world every 
hour on the hour. Why should this double 
standard of international behavior be ac- 
cepted or passed over in silence? < 

Khrushchev is proclaiming the sacred 
right of people “to build their own life as 
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they see fit’ and the principle of “national 
independence.” These principles are correct, 
but should they not be applied generally? 
And, if so, is not just to implement them 
also in a country such as Rumania, which 
has been, for 13 years, subjected to the Soviet 
military yoke, and where the people, kept 
in bondage, are denied the most elementary 
right of expressing their desires and aspira- 
tions? Is the noble debate on freedom and 
human rights as proposed by Khrushchev to 
be circumscribed to Lebanon and Jordan, as 
he intends, or should the United States turn 
forcefully the limelight on Eastern Europe? 

It is unfortunate that the United States 
has recognized the Communist nonrepre- 
sentative governments in Eastern Europe and 
brought them to the United Nations, which 
fact makes it apparently awkward to de- 
nounce the real situation in the enslaved 
countries. But if the United States does not 
want to be reduced to a great extent to the 
role of merely a defender of her oil and 
military interésts in the Middle East, while 
Khrushchev and Nasser will be the cham- 
pions of national independence and the right 
of people to freely choose their governments, 
the United States should finally raise the 
question of East Europe and not just rhe- 
torically, but politically. 

This is the only strong card the United 
States has in order to turn the tables on 
Khrushchev and make him a defendant in- 
stead of an accuser. A firm decision should 
be taken at this 11th hour to bring before 
the United Nations the issue of Soviet inter- 
ference in Central and Eastern Europe, with 
all its immense documentation, and draw 
the political conclusions which would expose 
unequivocally, especially to the peoples of 
Africa and Asia, the colonial and predatory 
true policies of the Soviet Union. There is 
conceivably no more powerful psychological 
antidote for the subtle buildup of the Soviet 
Union as a champion of liberation and non- 
interference for those peoples than such an 
exposure. If the United States opens this 
campaign, the Soviet propaganda against the 
United States will publicly be cut down to 
size and the virulence of Russian subversion 
noticeably checked. 

As concerns the so-called withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Rumania, the United 
States and the United Kingdom have the 
right through the peace treaty they con- 
cluded with the Bucharest Communist Gov- 
ernment, to supervise the ‘military circum- 
stances of that country. The legal basis on 
which the United States Government could 
avail itself for ascertaining the size of the 
Rumanian forces, and, in the process, the 
foreign troops situation there is clearly pro- 
vided in the treaty, as weil as it is for an 
inquiry into the implementation of the 
treaty regarding human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The announced with- 
drawal should thus suggest two political 
moves on the part of the signatories, espe- 
cially the United States: (a) As one of the 
side-attack responses in the General Assem- 
bly’s Lebanon-Jordan session, a demand ‘for 
an international verification of the military 
buildup in Rumania; (b) in connection with 
Khrushchev’s demand in the Middle East 
debate that people be free “to build their 
own life as they see fit,” another counter- 
attack to his accusations, a demand for in- 
ternational inspection of the human rights 
functioning and guarantees in Rumania and 
other countries. Such tactics would broadly 
apply to the whole area of Eastern Europe, 
Together with the Hungarian case, the an- 
nounced move of Russian troops out of 
Rumania, constitute the most appropriate 
political field for a limited counterattack: 
Lebanon-Jordan versus Rumania-Hungary. 

Allow me to draw your attention to the 
most important aspect, as far as the Ruma- 
nian situation is concerned. Under the tre- 
mendous Soviet pressure, embedded in the 





Kremlin's strategic expansion line and 
trolled by an apparatus infiltrated with §. 
viet agents, even in the event of an actual 
withdrawal of Russian troops—if no inte, 
national political intervention ma‘ 
the only way left for the population to regain 
their rights and liberties is t 
tion. In such a case what would be the att, 
tude of the United States? In view of tip 
Hungarian revolt and the brutal Soviet miji. 
tary intervention and the hands-off Policy of 
the United States; in view of the Iraq reyoit 
backed by the Soviets, with the enth 
moral defense of the right of the 
revolt and more substantial threats of senq. 
ing “volunteers”; what if in the near future 
a revolt should take place in Rumania 
Would the United States again assist passive. 
ly to a Soviet military intervention as ip 
Hungary? Would it not be wise to prepare 
in advance for such an even : 
The Subcommittee on Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has presented 
on May 15, 1957, a report on policy toward 
the satellite nations, which recommended 
some moves that should be made in thi | 
respect, but nobody has used these recom. 
mendations. The only recent quasi-author- 
itative declaration on the United State 
policy in the matter has been Senator 
KENNEDY’s statement of June 8, to the effect 
that “we are not going to help them revolt, 
or send arms”, with the implication that if 
a spontaneous insurrection should break out, 
the United States would do absolutely noth- 
ing and thus give the Russians & free hand 
to massacre women, children and men 
ing for their freedom. Was the Senator 
speaking for the ‘administration? 
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The reluctance of the United States tp the it 
sincerely bring up the issue of the Soviet when 
enslavement of Eastern Europe and the con- pus-t 
stant refusal of the United States to support penec 
in any concrete manner the rights of thes that. 
peoples to freely choose their own govern- coura 
ments, have widely consolidated the belief cheri 
that the present administration has either Tak 
endorsed a previous deal between Russia, Geant 


Great Britain, and the United States giving 
East Europe to Soviet domination; or there So 


has been a new, post-1952, understanding Tead, 
between these powers, to the effect of not Anthc 
interfering with the Soviet subjugation of presid 
Eastern Europe, save for innocuous figures of of the 
speech from time to time. Moreover the Amer: 
rumor has spread that the Soviet interven- entit] 
tion in Hungary has been partly f é 
by assurances of nonintervention by the or th 
United States. These impressions seem @ the ev 
be confirmed by Senator Kennepr’s state Urn. 
meht. Is his point of view shared by the 

Congress? If this is not true and it is felt 

that such a horror as that in Budapest The Ho 
should not happen again with the United Ho 


States acquiescing in it by inaction, 1% 
timely that a declaration of principle b 
made against Soviet military intervention, 
followed by ap implementation of & C-— 
structive plan—the minimum basis of whith 
could be the Kelly report—in order that aly 
future bid for freedom by the enslaved pe 
ples would have at least a chance and not l? 
totally condemned in advance, as 
has been the case. si 

It may seem to some that nee 
submitting is unrelated to the ee 3 
cern with the Middle East, but as the S@ 
retary of State himelf stressed again @ 
August 6, in Rio de Janeiro, the : 
which deeply subverts and threatens #° 
freedom and peace of the whole world 
communism, As all Communist actions ode 
interrelated, so in order to be eflecuM 
necessary that the counteroff mo 
be also interrelated. 

Iremain yours respectfully, 

Minar F. 
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1958 
Is Still in the Hearts of the 
People Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 40th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Independence Declaration, It 
also commemorates the 25th anniver- 
sary of man’s inhumanity to man by the 
diabolical creation of an artificial fam- 
ine m the Ukraine by the infamous Red 
rulers of Russia in 1932-33. . 

It would be well for our people to read 
the story related in the attached docu- 
ments of man’s revolt against domina- 
tion and slavery. The Ukrainians in 
ee vel we have many in my State 

North Dakota—have not forgotten 
this tragedy, or their desire to see their 
former country free again. For myself, 
too, I may be forgiven for feeling this 
danger so intensely because my own 
German-born parents suffered a like fate 
when the forerunners of the Russian 
Communist Party first took over the 
Ukraine 





This should be a lesson to us to fight 
the inroads of communism wherever and 
whenever we see it crop up its ugly octo- 
pus-type encircling arms. It has hap- 
pened in other countries. God forbid 
that it ever happen in ours. Let us en- 
courage the renewal and growth of our 
cherished freedoms in other lands. 
Take heed from what has happened 
elsewhere lest it ever happen in ours. 

So that it will be available for all to 
Tead, I am inserting a letter from Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota Chapter 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., together with a statement 
entitled “Famine in Ukraine a Warning 
for the West,” and a memorandum of 
the events as they transpired: 

UkRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

‘i . OF AMERICA, INC., 
marck, N. Dak. : 
The Honorable Orro KRUEGER, ae 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak ConcressMAN KRUEGER: I am taking 
the liberty of writing you that all over the 
United States and North Dakota special 
ao eg held by Americans of 

escent to mark the tra 
anniversary of famine in the UEnaine, ong 
ficially a by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

“ive years ago the Co 
Julers in the Kremlin Sastioune one eae 
tory may one day record as the most in- 
— act ever perpetrated on any nation, 
aan. Theory oi started 
in an all-out eff y the Russian Communists, 

ort to break the spirit of the 
Sratsiana, ate to eradicate an element 
: nion that milder methods 


through the streets of Kiev, 
Odessa, and other cities, the miser- 
yang. them- 
eet, begging for crusts of 
or searching for scraps in garbage 
and filthy. Each 

along the streets, picking up 
Temains of the dead. The 
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year 1933 brought death to the villages of 
Ukraine. Many which had formerly boasted 
@ population of from 2,500 io 3,000, now 
counted some 200 to 300. 

The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian Nation as they did the Volga- 
Germans, Krymian-Tartars and others after 
World War II, and there has been, perhaps, 
no disaster of comparable magnitude that 
received so little international attention. 

Recent events indicate that no people en- 
slaved by the Russian Communist colonial 
empire either within the U. S. S. R. or as 
so-called satellites are willing to submit to 
oppression forever and without a fight. The 
Ukrainians, like other enslaved people, are 
just as willing and ready to make a bid 
for freedom as were recently their com- 
rades in slavery, the Hungarians. It is 
therefore most fitting that at this moment 
of world tension and restive opposition to 
Soviet rule, we of the free world demon- 
strate our unity of purpose with those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Ukraine’s armed and prolonged resist- 
ance to Communist military aggression like- 
wise provided the Hungarians with an oppor- 


tunity to oust the puppet Communist re- , 


gime of Bela Kun in 1919 because Lenin, 
forced to wage bitter war in Ukraine, was 
not in a position to intervene by force of 
arms in Hungary in 1919, something which 
Khrushchev and Zhukov were quite free to 
do in 1956-57. 

Speaking for our blood-brothers in slavery, 
therefore, I respectfully request on behalf 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., State Branch of North Dakota, 
and 20,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
living in our State, that you present to the 
United States Congress, this dreadful situa- 
tion in the Ukraine and condemn the Red 
rulers of Moscow for their antihuman terror 
and to give hope to those people behind the 
Iron Curtain, who have kept glowing the 
flickering flame of freedom in Ukraine, in 
Hungary, in Poland, in East Germany, in 
the Baltic and Balkan States. 

Enclosed please find memorandum, 4&4 
booklet, The Golgatha of Ukraine, and a 
manifestation leafiet entitled: “Famine in 
Ukraine a Warning for the West.” 

Our committee would appreciate insert- 
ing the memorandum and our manifesta- 
tion leaflet, including this letter, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as a Matter of public 
record. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 





FAMINE IN UKRAINE A WARNING FOR THE 
WEST 


(Statement of Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., State branch of North 
Dakota) 


The Kremlin today dominates one-third of 
the world and threatens the entire free world 
with subjugation and tyranny. . The picture 
of conditions in the subjugated territories 
and enslaved nations shows only terror, slav- 
ery, mass genocide, persecution and misery. 

This manifestation is being held upon 
the 20th anniversary of one of the most hor- 
rible crimes committed by the Kremlin upon 
its victims—an artificial famine calculated 
and carried out to break the will of the 
Ukrainians in their resistance and opposi- 
tion to the regime. ~ 

Ukraine, with a population of 45 millio 
has the richest farming land in Europe, 60 
miltion acres of land produce wheat for 20 
million tons of bread. From 1909 to 1913 
Ukraine provided 20 percent of Europe’s grain 
supply. It was known as the grainery or 
breadbasket of Europe. 

In 1920 the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
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their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and revolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and in 
this way to undermine the world economy. 
In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year drive 
against the peasants, forcing them into the 
collective farms. The Kremlin used the most 
diabolical methods on its resisting victims. 
In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by nature 
and tradition are most radically opposed to 
collectivization and state regimentation the 
effects were unbelievably horrible. From 
1929 to 1932 the Moscow Communists con- 
fiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 people, 
with their children, and aged out of their 
homes; deported A million peasants with 
their children, wives, aged, and ailing to 
slave labor camps into the tundras and 
Siberia to die of exhaustion and hunger. 
With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated 
a plan of starvation. All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By of- 
ficial edict of August 2, 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 
take any of the food they produced: They 
were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of Ukraine, 
while throughout the other territories of the 
Soviet Union food was plentiful. Entire 
families died in the streets of the villages in 
the terrible tortures of starvation. Canni- 
balism was widespread. The grain elevators 
were overflowing, but they were vigilantly 
guarded by the armed Communist militia to 
prevent the people from reaching the life- 
giving grain—all of which was removed 
from Ukraine. The International Red Cross 
offered aid and relief to the victims of Mos- 
cow but the Soviet Government vehemently 
denied the very existence of famine and the 
need for aid. As a result of this famine be- 
tween 6 and 7 million Ukrainians died. 
Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations in 
the U. S. S. R. Even these methods, how- 
ever, are not completely successful. The love 
of freedom is so strong and so firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day 
to resist actively and passively, the tyranny 
in their land. They will continue to resist 
until their final goal of a free and independ- 
ent nation is achieved. And these gallant 
people deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of every American who believes in the 
principles of democracy and human rights. 
The suffering and misery of the Ukrainians 
throughout their long enslavement in the 
Soviet Union should serve the free world as 
a warning. We should not permit ourselves 
to be blinded to the real aims of the Kremlin 
by the current Russian peace offers. For the 
Kremlin offers the world not peace, but 
misery and enslavement. . 





FAMINE IN UKRAINE OF 1932-33—MeTHOoD 
OF RUSSIAN POLICY OF PEACE AND BUILD- 
ING OF COMMUNISM 


(Memorandum of -Ukrainian Committee of 
America, Ine., State Branch of North 
Dakota) 


This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, a free antl demo- 
cratically elected Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Ukraine issued in the capital of 
Kiev a solemn act of proclamation and the 
reestablishment of Ukraine as a sovereign 
independent nation called the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

This sovereign Ukrainian State was imme- 
diately and duly recognized by a large num- 
ber of foreign nations and diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with them forthwith. 
Recognition was even granted by Soviet Rus- 
sia, but this did not prevent its Government 
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and Communist Party from opening hostil- 
ities against the new Ukrainian State. 

Ukraine was conquered by Moscow’s armed 
forces and occupied, but the people have not 
acquiesced and are refusing to be slaves of 
Moscow to this day. 

In spite of the military victory, the Soviets 
had to face serious difficulties in governing 
Ukraine. Those Ukrainian Communists—the 
fifth column—who gave them their support, 
hoping for an autonomous Soviet Ukrainian 
Republic, were soon disappointed in their 
hopes. They were all entirely liquidated in 
the early 1930’s when Ukraine was once again 
subjected to Red terror. At the time of the 
first 5-year plan, and the forced collectiviza- 
tion, the Ukrainian workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia rose united to oppose the Soviet 
policy. The purges and large-scale deporta- 
tions were conducted under the personal su- 
pervision of the highest party officials—the 
Russian Postyshev, Kaganovich, and Khru- 
shchev. It is they and their Kremlin 
masters who must be held responsible for the 
terrible famine in Ukraine in 1932-33 which 
took a toll running in millions of lives for the 
barbarous destruction of Ukrainian learning, 
science, and religion, for the persecutions of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent and 
peace-loving people. 

This year is also the tragic 25th anniversary 
of the most appalling crime in history, the 
famine deliberately planned by Moscow in 
Ukraine, in the years 1932-33. 

By this almost incredibly atrocious deed 
more than 7 million Ukrainians died of sheer 
starvation. 

This happened in the smiling Ukraine, 
agriculturally the richest country in Europe, 
the owner of the famous black soil. 

There was no natural cause for this famine; 
it was purposely created by Moscow to break 
the resistance of the Ukrainian peasants to 
the collective farm system—a system of 
slavery, and was planned to teach the 
Ukrainians a lesson by the grim method of 
starvation to force them to recognize the 
supremacy of Russia to accept Russia domi- 
nation over Ukraine. 

After the Communists had overrun 
Ukraine, Stalin soon made it clear that the 
time had come for a new reign of terror. The 
year 1930 brought the order for compulsory 
collectivization of all the land and the means 
of production. The peasants were ordered to 
turn over their land and animals to the 
collective farm or be deported. Naturally 
this aroused tremendous opposition. In 
many places the peasants killed their cattle 
rather than turn them over and a con- 
dition of near revolt covered most of the 
Ukraine. Large forces of the NKVD and even 
military units were sent to the villages to 
force the people into the collective farms and 
those who hesitated or showed any opposi- 
tion were forced into them or deported with- 
out possessions. There were hardly in 
Ukraine a village in which, under the in- 
structions of Moscow, 5 to 15 percent of the 
population were not uprooted. In many 
cases their houses and barns were actually 
destroyed so that there would be no trace left 
of the enemies of the people. 

When these methods failed to break the 
opposition of the peasants to the idea of the 
collective farms, Stalin decided upon a still 
more drastic device: the starvation of the 
Ukrainian village. This was carefully 
planned and worked out in the greatest 
detail. 

During 1931 the demands for the delivery 
of grain reached an unprecedented height. 
New and extra delivery quotas were imposed 
upon the villages and the collective farms 
alike, and all the grain thus secured was 
either removed to the Russian Republic or 
was sold on the foreign market.at dumping 
prices or even for the costs of, unloading in 
some places in Italy. By these and other 
methods, the entire grain reserves were re- 
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moved from Ukraine and so were all other 
crops that might support-the population. 
The grain harvest of 1932 was somewhat 
below normal as a result of drought but the 
population could have survived, had there 
been the normal grain reserves. 

Signs of the approaching ‘famine were 
evident in the autumn of 1932 but they 
increased rapidly during the winter months 
and shortly after the beginning of 1933 the 
storm broke with all its fury. To 
strengthen the hand of authorities, the 
Council of Commissars of the Union in 
Moscow passed on August 6, 1932, a law for 
the “protection of Socialist property.” This 
made it illegal to pick a single head of 
Socialist grain in the fields or even to pick 
up a stalk that had been overlooked in the 
harvesting. The same regulation applied to 
everything that was the nominal property 
of the collective farm. 

To enforce this, Moscow sent to Ukraine, 
Pavel Postyshev as second secretary of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine with 7,000 po- 
litical. workers from the Russian Republic. 
These men were formed into special com- 
missions for investigating the thefts of food 
by the peasants. They swarmed through 
the villages; they sounded the walls of the 
houses to make sure that no grain or other 
foodstuffs had been hidden in them; they 
investigated every place in the courtyards 
where the earth showed signs of having 
been disturbed. ; 

The country became desolate. In the 
spring of 1933 there were many villages 
where the entire population had perished 
and almost one-third of the houses in some 
places were empty. ‘Fhere was no one to 
bury the dead. The bodies were hauled 
away on carts or thrown into ravines and 
allowed to lie as they fell, for no one had 
the strength to dig graves. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual num- 
ber of casualties during this artificial fam- 
ine, for there is no doubt that it was arti- 
ficial. In fact when Chubar, the chairman 
of the Soviet Commissars, Premier of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, ap- 
pealed to Stalin for food at least for the 
starving children, he received the definite 
answer from Stalin: “No remarks on that 
question.” “It was not long before Chubar 
disappeared as an enemy of the people. 

The most conservative estimate is that 
there were between 6 and 7 million deaths. 
No graphic account however, can truly show 
the depth of this triumph of man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 

That this was an artificially devised fam- 
ine can be proven by the following facts: 

1. There was no famine in Russia. In 
Russia normal Soviet life went on, monoto- 
nous and wretched, but nobody died of 
hunger. 

2. In Siberia there were enormous sup- 
plies of government grain. When the grain 
was taken from Ukraine to Siberia, there 
was no place to store it, there were no 
warehouses. 

3. The Ukrainians were forbidden to go to 
Russia for grain. 


4. Russia gave no aid to Ukraine and re-, 


jected aid offered from abroad. 

5. The rural population was forbidden to 
buy grain in the cities. 

6. The Soviet NKVD staff in the cities and 
villages were well fed through the system of 
closed restaurants, entrance to which was 
forbidden to the starving village and town 
population. 

7. In party institutions and factories of 
state importance, the workers received 4 
pounds of bread a day. j 

8. It was forbidden to mention the fam- 
ine under the threat of severe reprisals, 

9. There was absolutely no mention of 
famine in the press and it was even empha- 
sized that there was no famine and that the 
happy Ukrainian people thanked “the leader 
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of the world proletariat” Jose Stalin 
ma eee . - 

10. It was forbidden to give medical j 
ment to those dying of hunger and to a 
them in hospitals, : 

11. If any of the starving did : 
hospital, it was forbidden - make tena 
nosis “exhaustion from hunger” ang to give 
hunger as cause of death. 

12. It was forbidden ‘to make 5s tistics 
the starving and of the rate of m . - 
To understand properly the atrocities 
Postyshev and Khrushchev in 
the masterful plan of Stalin and his bloody 
counselors regarding the liquidation o 
Ukrainian opposition, we must review briefly 
the historical relationship between Russig 
and Ukraine and the growth of the Ukrainian 
movement in the first decade of the Soviet 

power in Ukraine. 

Ukraine always posed a vital 
Russia, in all the latter’s stages ‘of eine 
ment. The nationality problem has been the 
Achilles’ heel of all the regimes and politi- 
cal systems of this semi-feudal and colonial 
slave state. Therefore, Russia’s policy, with 
respect to the other Nations has always been 
the same: ruthless and extreme, Brutality 
and police terror, including physical liquids. 
tion of all those who in one way or another 
aspired toward freedom, social justice and 
the national and political independence of 
their people, were always the ow 
characteristics of Russia with respect to the 
non-Russian peoples. 

By no means did the historic importance 
of Ukraine's independence end in 1920, The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, but 
the fiery spirit of independence hag lived 
to this day. It has for long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state laid the foundation 
for Moscow's subsequent aggressions and 
imperial aggrandizements. What Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, White Ruth- 
enia, Turkestan and other non-Russian na 
tions suffered at the beginning of the twen- 
ties the Baltic nations, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and others experienced in 
the forties and fifties. Now, significantly 
enough, the same threat in this series of con- 
quests confronts the United States, Canada, 
and countries of Western Europe, Middle 
East and others in the free world. 

In spite of suffering and suppression, the | 
Ukrainian people continue to this day 0 
resist, actively and passively, tyranny in their 
country, and they will continue to resist un- 
til their final goal of a free and 7 
nation will be achieved. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSEY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc, State 
Branch of North Dakota, 





Hon. William E. McVey 
SPEECH 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ub 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 : 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it 2 7 
with a sense of shock and sincere ei 
that I learned of.the death of 
tinguished gentleman from une 
Witiiam E. McVey. He was a tear 
cator and statesman who dearly 
his country, and the fine c - ‘he 


that he made to Government wa 























years that he served in W 
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live long in the annals of the United 


Congress. 
oes family and friends, and to the 
people of his congressional district, I ex- 


tend my heartfelt sympathy. 





Comments on Needed Labor Legislation 
by Individual Union Members 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude another series of comments which 
I have received from individual union 
members. I believe the Members of the 
House will find these comments on pos- 
sible labor legislation to be of consider- 
able interest and will serve to give the 
Members some indication as to the feel- 
ings of individual union members: 

This so-called right-to-work law should be 
banned by Federal Government. The work- 

has no security whatsoever, I think 
an investigation should be made as to the 
origin of this. The workingmen of this 
country sure do not want it. Please think 
about this closely. 
CRANE OPERATOR, 





Tam in favor of not using union dues for 
political purposes if the same applies to cor- 
porations, companies, and Officials of the 
same. What’s good for the goose is good for 
gander, " 

‘TOOLMAKER, 

Right-to-work laws will not seriously affect 
unions except to keep them on their tees to 
maintain their membership. I don’t think 
they should be handed a 100 percent member- 
ship.on a platter. 

Also anyone should be able to work at the 
craft for which he is qualified and have the 
right to make his own decision on union 
membership. 

The company I work for does not have a 
union shop and the union is strong and ef- 
fective. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Unions 
are necessary and they are here to stay. But 
they must be controlled and I think a certain 
political party (Democrats to you) had bet-. 
ter wake up before it is too late or the 
Reuthers and Soaps will have the whole 
darned country and the Dems will be won- 
dering what happened. 

FACTORY WORKER, 

While I am a member in good standing of 
by CIO-UAW and definitely not autianien, 

feel that there should be some limitations 
or governmental] regulations of their power, 

SHOP WoRKER, 


may be secret as far as 
80es but should be counted in pres- 
of peony and union representatives 

one really knows for sure t 
what the vote is (my idea). ~ 


members should be all 
accept or , owed to vote 


1C: Strike vc 
voting votes 
ence 
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members being out of work without funds 
or incomes. 
MorTor WHEEL WORKER. 
7A: I think the labor unions generally 
have done an excellent job of running their 
_own business. 

7C: I have been a member of the labor 
union since 1910 and we have always had 
a secret free ballot for strikes and election 
of union officers. 

7E: A buck for PAC a voluntary con- 
tribution should be allowed. 

. . , Factory WORKER. 

No. 7: Should do more checking into 
union busines than they already have. Too 
many bad deals taking place that nobody 
knows anything about. Don’t like them 
having all this extra money for strikes. If 
they don’t use it, where does it go to. They 
sure don’t give it back to us (the worker). 

ELEcTRICIAN. 

No. 7: This is a touchy subject for me 
to answer for I am a good union man and 
intend to stay that way as long as I work 
for any corporation. 

A. I think the unions should have no ob- 
jection for public inspection on any of its 
different funds. They are published once 
every year. 

C. There is less chance of an illegal strike 
or election if union members demand secret 
ballots. I am in favor. 

E. It is not fair for any organization to 
use dues for political purposes. 

If there ever is a law posted, national or 
local, in our State to ban union shop, I 
will fight it forever. We have had to go 
through hell with strikes and many other 
hardships to get working conditions where 
they are today and a ban on union shop 
will start it all over again. That is a good 
way to really get gangsterism started in all 
the peaceful unions. 

In regard to 7E: Unions have as much 
right to use their dues money for political 
purposes as business has to use their profits 
for the same. 

TOOLMAKER. 
7A: The recent disclosures in the union 
racketeering hearing point out a need for 
investigations of corporations, as their hands 
do not appear lily white. 
AuTO PLANT WORKER. 





I would like to have our Congress pass a 


.law to ban all closed union shops and let us 


work the American way and not the Russian 
way. 
TOOLMAKER, 


I think the time has come where the Gov- 
ernment should decide how big labor or- 
ganizations should get. The Government 
should keep a close watch’on Reuther. His 
ideas are too Socialist. Through Williams he _ 
is trying to run-the State of Michigan and 
I believe through Williams he is trying to 
get into the White House. 

‘TIMEKEEPER. 
7D: I'm in favor of a national right-to- 
work law to the extent that I’m opposed to 
the closed shop and there should be no pres- 
sure or discrimination against anyone who 


‘selects to be a nonunion worker. 


TOOLMAKER. 


7: The right-to-work laws are misnamed. 
People who have to work for others to earn 
@ living do not want them but the States 
that have them appeal to companies in 
their advertising to come there. In other 
words, the exploiting of laborers is not just 
condoned, it is given official help- 

TOOLMAKER. 


J 
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7D: I really do not favor this sort of right. 
I have worked where they have both and I 
favor union shops. It never looked right to 
me for most all of the men to have to pay 
union dues, strike assessments, and stand on 
picket lines, and then the man that pays 
nothing, does nothing, reaps the harvest. It 
is easy to see the point of the man with a 
large family depending each week on his 
check, why he feels he should be allowed to 
work.’ If it is carried out like it should be, 
this sort of man should be taken care of 
through their strike money. 

PLANT PROTECTION. 





The New Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a review 
of Milovan Dijilas’ new book The New 
Class has appeared in the May issue of 
the scholarly Reading Guide published 
by the Publication Society for the Law 
Library of the University of Virginia. 


I commend the review to the attention 
of my colleagues active in the contest 
against subversion and infiltration by the 
Soviet-Communist staff. I also_recom- 
mend the reviewer’s own book Speak- 
ing of Politics to be read as a preface 
to The New Class. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that two such widely sep- 
arated and socially unrelated authors 
as Diilas in The New Class and Salis- 
bury in Speaking of Politics have reached 
such a similar evaluation of the true 
economic basis of modern Communist 
societies—whether Soviet-Communist, 
Sino-Communist, or Titoist. Both Salis- 
bury’s Speaking of Politics and Djilas’ 
The New Class are significant contribu- 
tions to-our efforts in the not-so-cold 
war. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp this brief 
review from the Reading Guide of the 
University of Virginia of May 1958, which 
reads as follows: 

THE NEw CLass 
(Book written by Milovan Djilas) 
(By Franklin C. Salisbury) 

This is a book describing the rise of a new 
capitalist class throughout the Soviet Com- 
munist world. It is secondarily an informa- 
tive analysis of that transient type of com- 
munism which some of us in this country 
label “Soviet communism” or “Stalinism” to 
distinguish it from other historical and 
Christian Communist ideologies. Soviet 
communism was imported into Russia after 
the long-delayed, but overly suvage, revolu- 
tion. Its success as an import into war- 
torn Russia encouraged its cancerous spread 
into other primitive areas. It ate away the 
feeble tendrils of local self-government and 
consumed ‘with feverish haste the begin- 
nings of nongovernmental enterprise and 
industrial ownership. This was particularly 
easy in Russia and in Yugoslavia where self- 
government by the individual had never. 
been seriously tried and private capitalism, 
like Soviet communism, was a foreign im- 


port. 
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The author assisted in the adoption of So- 
viet communism by his native land. He 
does not apologize, for he points out “a 
Communist movement always begins as one 
of the highest idealism and most selfless 
sacrifice, attracting into its ranks the most 
gifted, the bravest, and even the most noble 
intellects of the nation.” Indeed, as he 
observes, even Soviet communism can be, to 
many of its followers, a secular faith of high 
moral demands “True, these are the morals 
of a sect, but they are morals on a high 
plane.” Too late the author realizes that 
these Soviet Communist moral values, while 
useful in a civil war, are meaningless when 
the physical strife is successfully completed. 

The new class, with which the author is 
concerned, is a logical development in any 
society where the privilege of ownership of 
the means of production has been shifted 
from the individual, alone or in nonstate 
groups, to the state. The author explains 
that he has in recent years equated Com- 
munist with state capitalism, or more pre- 
cisely, with total] state capitalism. Al- 
though, from our vantage point of a rela- 
tively safe distance, we may remind the 
author that total state capitalism is but 
one-half the story of Soviet communism, 
the observation shows a greater objectivity 
on the part of Djilas amid peril than many 
of our commentators and scholars are able 
to conjure up amid plenty. The economies 
of any Communist system are those of state 
capitalism. The other half of the Commu- 
nist theory is even more objectionable to the 
American temperament than state capital- 
ism, namely, that all Communists foster and 
encourage dictatorships. This aspect does 
not loom as important to Djilas as the social 
consequences of state capitalism. But it is 
the dictatorship which keeps him in prison, 
and it this dictatorship that threatens the 
Western World with total destruction, not 
its adventure into monopoly capitalism. 

Dijilas’ crusade against his friends and 
fellow travelers in the new class does not 
arise from “sour grapes.” He reached the 
heights in the dictatorship, and he was as 
eligible as anyone in Yugoslavia to be an 
active member of the new class. He was 
a member of the policymaking arm of the 
Yugoslavian state—the Soviet Communist 
staff, which propagandists and their vic- 
tims continue to label the “Communist 
Party.” He fought side by side vith Tito 
in liberating what private productive prop- 
erties there were in his native land from 
the prior state capitalists of the aristocracy 
and the visiting firemen of private enter- 
prise, mostly from abroad. He helped turn 
the wealth of the nation over to its new 
managers and owners, the bureaucrats and 
staff members. But, for idealist persuasions, 


he rejects this membership in the second ° 


most exclusive club in the world. He made 
and acted on an agonizing reappraisal. He 
sits in prison for his pains while the Soviet 
Communist staff grows fatter and jollier 
daily. 

The author complains that “wherever 
Communists come to power, their assault on 
private ownership creates the illusion that 
their measures are primarily directed against 
the ownership classes for the benefit of the 
working class. Subsequent events prove 
that their measures are not taken for this 
purpose but in order to establish their own 
ownership.” 

And, as he further explains: “To divest 
Communists of their ownership rights would 
be to abolish them as a class. compel 
them to relinquish their social powers, so 
that workers may participate in 
the profits of their work—which [private} 
capitalists have had to permit as a result 
of strikes and parliamentary action—would 
mean that Communists were being deprived 
of their monopoly over property, ideology, 
and government.” 
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Djilas’ book will hardly help to influence 
this new class of state capitalists, the true 
monopoly capitalists, to give up their privi- 
leges which make them the envy of the 
propertyless liberals throughout the world. 
But it may make these materialist liberals 
pause in their campaign to elevate them- 
selves to the new class at the expense of every 
freedom known to man, Just as the former 
slave makes a hard taskmaster, so the newly- 
propertied liberal makes a stern conservative. 

Let the liberal and the egghead ponder the 
sufferings of Djilas as he wrote this grand 
book. For Dijilas is a liberal and his pre- 
dicament a tribute. to his unhappy start 
as an egghead. Remember that Soviet 
Communists. aspire to a total dictatorship 
and a total state capitalism and that you, 
if you are a liberal, may someday spurn the 
fruits of such a change of ownership and 
thus lose both your property and your free- 
dom. Like the author, Milovan Djilas, you 
may end up in a prison of your own making. 





Progress in the Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr.PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
ress made by the plywood industry is 
most encouraging. United States Ply- 
wood Corp., International Paper Co., and 
Georgia-Pacific along with other ply- 
wood plants, are-to be congratulated on 
their resourcefulness in cutting their 
costs and providing for maximum utili- 
zation. 

The following article appeared in 
Business Week for July 26, 1958, and is 
an excellent account of progress in the 
plywood industry. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I am inserting the en- 
tire article: 

Piywoop PLtays Hos WitH RULES 

For more than 2 years, the plywood indus- 
try has been behaving as if it knew nothing 
of the precepts of classical economics. The 
charts above display the industry’s paradoxi- 


cal antics. While prices have been falling~ 


because of chronic overproduction and over- 
capacity, there has been at the same time 
only a slight slowing in plans to add even 
more capacity. 

Plywood makers big and small—from giant 
United States Plywood Corp., International 
Paper Co., and Georgia-Pacific Corp., on 
down—are spending millions on new plants 
to turn out hundreds of millions more 
square feet a year. Already, production is 
setting records; this year, it’s running at an 
annual rate of 5.7 billion square feet, a good 
12 -percent over 1957’s previous alltime high. 

But with the new facilities, this output 
only takes 80 percent of capacity. And this 
spring, after a February drop in the price of 
quarter-inch plywood panels to $64 per 1,000 
square feet, more than 30 mills closed down 
to await a return to price levels where they 
could break even or at least lose less money. 
Since then, a burst in building starts has 
bo demand, and the price has climbed 
baek to $72. But privately, at least, few in- 
dustry realists think it will stay there long. 
Topheavy capacity and fierce -price rivalry 
are just too powerful as downward influences, 

Answering the riddle 


Why is the industry still building new 
plants? It isn’t because they were late 





starting on projects conceived during the 
boom—several of the mills were Planned 

the time prices were skidding most rapialy 
The answer is that in today’s thy. 
wood makers are able to turn a profit o 
with modern, integrated mills, where pro. 
duction costs are low. q 

In the high-price era—partic + 
when plywood’ was selling for 007, and 
when the price was around $90—dozens a: 
small plants entered the industry. Mare | 
than 75 percent of the Nation's piensa | 
comes from the Pacific Northwest, the 
number of Douglas-fir plywood plants in 
the region jumped from 50 in 1948 to 
than 120 today. As long as the price sigs 
over $80, most of these fragmented, nonin. 
tegrated producers could make money, 
Plywood sales—the biggest share of it tp 
home construction—increased fourfold in.10 
years. . 

Now a new price level is e Ie 
flecting both the plentiful supplies and fhe 
new low-cost production techniques, and the. 
transition won’t be easy. Most plywood stilj 
is made in small, high-cost plants, 
of these won't be able to survive with price 
below $75. 

But an integrated producer with a ney 
plant can make money not onty at the pre. 
ent $72 price but, in many cases, at $10 t 
$12 below that as well. And this explains | 
the rush to build new capacity. s 

I, USP SHOWS THE WAY 


-~An example of what's been going on is 
United States Plywood’s new $2.8 million,2 
million square feet annual capacity plantat 
Roseburg, Oreg. Completed last it's 
just now beginning to flex its 
muscles. ‘ 

The very fact that USP built 4 new plant 
in Roseburg at all indicates that it wanted 
lower production costs. If its aim had been 
simply another conventional mill, it could 
have bought one of the existing plants for 
sale in the area. But it figured only 4 
streamlined operation has a chance today, 

: Integrated two ways 


USP’s new Roseburg layout is on 8 fall- 
road near a bounteous supply of old-growth | 
Douglas-fir—some of it Government owned, 
some of it a 1 billion board-feet stand a 
quired by USP through purchase of tw 
smaller lumber companies. The mill is in- 
tegrated both vertically and horizontally. 
It starts with standing timber and ends up 
with finished products, and it can produce 
either plywood or lumber. Modern chipping 
and chip handling facilities dispose of Dy- 
products profitably. : 

According to George French, general mal- 
ager of the new plant, and Marshall Leeper,” 
division manager in charge of USP’s $30mi- 
lion Oregon investment, it should be possible 
to sell plywood from Roseburg for $60 andat 
least break even, but actual production coi” 
won't be nailed down until the plant hl 
been in full operation for a couple # 
months. 















































Challenge 
To an outsider, the Roseburg mill woulda 
look too different from most other new mils 
And, basically, it isn’t. Improvement ® 
plywood mills come from meticulous sitet 
tion to every detail in the 
process. ee 
But there is one big difference at Ror 
burg. USP expects to increase yield a 
lower costs by challenging a basic rn 
the Northwest lumber induce 
that high-grade veneer can only come *” 
the biggest, most expensive® logs. *™ 
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» Wavy, irregular cut. 


1958 
f How a fir grows 
vation arises from the way a fir 
ies. Its lower limbs, denied access to 
t, wither and die and drop. In a com- 
tively short time, the lower portion of @ 
tree contains clear, knot-free wood. In 
early stages of growth, there’s only a shallow 
layer of this perfect wood—called shallow 
clear. But as the tree ages, the good wood 
‘thickens. By the time it’s 3, 4, or even as 
much as 8 feet in diameter, it holds a gener- 
ous amount of the perfect premium wood 
as deep clear. 
Vaca clear logs are idzal for plywood, Cut 
into 8-foot lengths, debarked, and spun 
nst a scalpel-sharp blade on a huge 
Jer machine, they yield a continuous rib- 
pon of veneer thousands of feet long. The 
larger the “peeler log,” the more veneer it 
contributes and the more efficiently the lathe 
that does the peeling operates, since it 
doesn’t have to be shut down so often to 
switch logs. 
Expensive material 

But deep clear logs are costly. A typical 
old-growth fir gives up three 8-foot lengths 
of grade-A, deep clear logs from its lower 
quarter. Above the deep clear may come 
two 32-foot sawlogs—still relatively knot- 
free and suitable for top-grade lumber. 
Higher still, where the wood becomes knotty 
and old branches cling to the trunk, the 
wood is good enough for low-grade sawlogs. 
Often, though, this part of the tree is con- 
signed to the chippers and chopped into fine 
flakes for particle board or paper pulp. 

The first love of plywood plants is deep 
clear logs. If a plywood mill cuts its own 
timber, it usually trades its sawlogs to a 
lumber mill for deep clear peelers. Log- 
trading deals are common throughout the 
Northwest. 

Since plywood mills have been increasing 
much faster than lumber mills, good peeler 
logs have been becoming scarce, So Rose- 
burg is taking a new approach. After all, 
veneer from shallow clear logs is just as 
good as that from deep clear logs, even 
though there's less of it per log. So USP 
is going after shallow clear as its prime 
source. It will be able to peel its deep 
clear logs, too, of course. But if the price 
is right, it can assign them to the lumber 
mill for conversion to premium-quality, 


. Straight-grain lumber products, 


Cooked logs 


It took a lot of innovating for USP to 
be able to process shallow clear logs at less 
than competitive costs. To do the job, 
Roseburg plant manager George French drew 
on hardwood plywood techniques. As a 
prelude to peeling or slicing a hardwood log 
into brittle veneer, you must first steam it 
to soften the fibers and melt pockets of hard 
sap. French reasoned that if this trick in- 
creased the yield of hardwood, it would do 
the same for fir. So after Roseburg’s logs 
are debarked—on a machine that handles 
more than a log a minute—they are dunked 
into big steam vats for several hours. 

When the logs emerge, they cut like but- 

- For the first time in the industry, it’s 
Possible to get top-quality veneer not only 

clear wood but also from sapwood—the 
Outer layers of living fiber near the bark. 
y, brittle Sapwood with its dam- 
Sap pockets comes off the lathe in a 

And the hot 1 
— better that the lathe Pe an 
Closer to their intended size. It just 
never made sense to me, says French, to 
Ay . lot of money getting A-grade ve- 

a Or the top layer and then 

thirds of it away when the plywood is 


sized, 
Gentler logging 


French went after 
& lot of other thi 
Mist had never made sense to him--all tre 
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way back to the logging operation. He had 
to change the methods of handling logs, 
since sapwood layers had suddenly become a 
valuable veneer source. Extra care was 
necessary in felling a tree to prevent dam- 
age to upper parts of the trunk. In loading 
logs, slings. took the place of big pinchers 
that pierced the bark. Loggers learned to 
cut-the top and middle of a tree so that it 
would be easily divisible into 8-fooj lengths 
for the plywood mill. 

Revolution came even to the traditional 
mill pond. No longer do men with sharp 
pike poles jab logs into the chutes. Re- 
mote-controlled :water jets nudge the logs 
along as gently as an Indian with a birch- 
_bark canoe. 

Accent on speed 

The debarker and lathes were engineered 
for fast action. Lathe operators are se- 
lected for lightning-fast reflexes. Through- 
out the plant, the men’s work is at hip level, 
so that no one has to bend over to pick up 
tools or material. “We figure,”’ says Leeper, 
division manager, “that keeping the men 
fresh lets us produce .25 percent more.” 

USP saves money also in the clipping sec- 
tion, where the long sheets of veneer from 
the peelers are clipped into 4-foot wide 
sheets suitable for panels and defects re- 
moved. The standard industry practice is 
to slide the veneer through two clipper sta- 
tions at 125 feet per minute, with a marker 
and a clipper to do the job. At Roseburg, 
USP installed three clippers and slowed the 
rate to 100 feet per minute. At this speed, 
a clipper doesn’t need a spotter to help him. 
The result; Three men handle 50 feet more 
veneer every minute than 4 men do 
ordinarily. 

II. INDUSTRYWIDE PATTERN 


Other plywood producers are planning 
along the same lines as USP. Among the 
largest of the new plants will bé Georgia- 
Pacific’s at Coos Bay, Oreg., slated for com- 
pletion this year. Independents are doing 
the same. Portland’s Dwyer Lumber Co. 
added a plywood operation to its lumber 
business this year in a move to gain more 
horizontal integration—with a $1.5 million, 
42 million square-foot capacity mill. Says 
Tony Dwyer, one of the owners: “Our plan 
calls for getting by at $64 price levels, but 
we'll have to operate for a while before we 
know we can do it.” 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co., of Foster, 
Oreg., also stepped toward more integration 
last February when it decided to invest $1.7 
million in a plywood sheathing mill. 

Who’s who 

In today’s plywood industry, Georgia- 
Pacific is the biggest producer, with about 
500 million square feet annually. Its 12 mil- 
lion board feet of timber make it almost 
self-sufficient. ‘United States Plywood has 
capacity for 440 million square feet, but its 
markets twice again as much through long- 
term contracts with 3 independents and 
open-market purchases; it is by far the larg- 
est plywood marketer. Simpson Logging Co. 
turns out 364 million square feet annually, 
and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. follows with 
185 million square feet. 

The attitude of these giants toward their 
industry today may well haye been sum- 
med up by what United States Plywood’s 
president, S. W. Antoville, recently told 
Business Week. “In a way,” Antoville said, 
“I almost feel that I ought to apologize for 
building a new plant at this time. But with 
the good timber we had, it would be foolish 
to-do anything else at Roseburg. If we can 
build a plant with operating costs 5 percent 
to 10 percent below our own best existing 
plants, that’s the kind of competition we’re 
going to have to play against in the future.” 


Ss, 
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Facts on TVA Self-Financing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. S. R. (States Rights) Finley, the 
distinguished son of a distinguished for- 
mer Member of Congress, and president 
of the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association, has written a cogent letter 
and fact sheet regarding. S. 1869, the 
TVA self-financing bill which will 
shortly be considered by the House. Un- 
der unanimous-consent agreement, I in- 
sert: this excellent letter and fact sheet 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The let- 
ter and fact sheet follow: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY PUBLIC 
Power ASSOCIATION, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Honorable Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of 6 mil- 
lion_users of TVA power we want to request 
your earnest and favorable consideration of 
S. 1869 recently reported out of committee 
and shortly to come to the House floor. 
This bill amends the TVA Act of 1933 and 
places further normal electrical facilities’ ex- 
pansion upon a revenue bond basis, replacing 
the present appropriation method. The com- 
mittee report makes clear the urgent need for 
its passage, without crippling amendments. 

S. 1869 has been favorably approved in 
the Senate by a bipartisan vote of 61 for 
and 20 against. It represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views upon this mat- 
ter. The bill has the approval of all three 
members of the TVA Board—all of whom 
have been appointed by the present admin- 
istration. In four budget messages the 
President has expressed a need for TVA bond 
legislation, stating that it would do away 
with the necessity for Federal appropriations 


~ for further TVA power needs. 


We are aware that Members of the House 
have recently received an expensively pre- 
pared brochure that predicts dire and un- 
factual results if the bill is passed. Im an- 
swer to it we submit a mimeographed fact 
sheet upon the important features of the 
bill. The simple facts about S. 1869 are it 
(1) does away with the need for Federal 
appropriations to finance normal] electrical 
TVA growth; (2) requires TVA to make 
larger cash payments to the United States 
Treasury than are now called for; (3) main- 
tains congressional control over TVA but 
does not establish Budget Bureau control ° 
over TVA bond funds; (4) places definite 
restrictions upon the. TVA service area and 
reduces (not increases) the area which could 
now receive TVA power; (5) puts a reason- 
able ceiling upon the amount of bonds 
which TVA could have outstanding at any 
one time;..(6) gives Congress the right to 
disapprove new TVA power producing proj- 
ects. It is a fair and good bill. 

TVA, the sole source of power for we 6 
million people, has had no appropriations for 
new power capacity for 6 years. Its only 
source of funds for this purpose has been 
the use of TVA’s own revenues. These are 
not sufficient to care for the normal growth 
needs. The passage of S. 1869, unamended, 
is sorely needed. We earnestly ask for your 
favorable consideration of it. 

Respéctfully yours, 
S..R. Frntey, President. 
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FACT SHEET ON TVA SELF-FISANCING BILL 
STATUS 


Senate last summer passed S. 1869 (Kerr) 
by a bipartisan vote of 61 to 20. Voting for 
were 36 Democrats and 25 Republicans; vot- 
ing against were 5 Democrats and 15 Re- 
publicans. Republicans voting for were 
AIKEN, ALLOTT, BARRETT, CARLSON, CASE of 
New Jersey, Case of South Dakota, Coopsr, 
CoTTon, CuRTIS, DIRKSEN, DwoRsHAK, 
Hruska, Ives, JAVITS, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, 
LANGER, MORTON, MUNDT, PURTELL, REVER- 
coMB, Mrs. SMITH, THYE, WILEY, and YOUNG. 
Democrats voting against were Brrp, ELLEN- 
DER, ERVIN, HOLLAND, and PASTORE, 

House Public Works Committee on July 30 
favorably reported S. 1869, by a vote of 
19 to 15. All Democrats were for, except 
FaLLon (Maryland); all Republicans against 
except Mack (Washington). 

PURPOSE 


To give the Tennessee Valley Authority 
the right to issue revenue bonds in the pri- 
vate money market to finance future power 
generating facilities in the TVA area. TVA 
has had no Federal appropriations for new 
power facilities since 1953, and is able to 
meet the power needs of 6 million people 
now only because it is using its revenues 
from the sale of electricity to finance con- 
struction of some 1,715,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity. TVA must have another source of 
funds—and this bill would send TVA into 
the private money market for those funds. 

The TVA Board of Directors—all Eisen- 
hower appointees—issued a statement on 
July 29 that passage of S. 1869 “is urgently 
required to enable TVA to meet the growing 
defense and domestic demands for power 
in the area.” 

BACKGROUND 

Revenue-bond financing for TVA has,been 
recommended by President Eisenhower in 
his last three budget messages. In January 
1955, the President said: “TVA is giving 
immediate attention to the possibflities of 
financing further expansion of its power 
system by means other than Federal ap- 
propriations.” In his 1956, 1957 and 1958 
budget messages the President recommended 
that Congress pass such a bill, last January 
saying: “I hope that action on appropriate 
legislation will be speedily concluded in 
order that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
may be in a position to meet approved needs 
for new generating facilities.” The ad- 
ministration favors revenue-bond financing 
because it does away with the need for 
Federal appropriations for TVA power. 

TVA is the largest user of coal in the 
Nation, using some 20 million tons last year. 
Passage of this bill will further expand the 
market for coal, and will create jobs through 
construction of new steam electric generat- 
ing units. 

FEATURES OF BILL 


Substitutes revenue bond financing for 
Federal .appropriations.to finance normal 
electrical growth in Tennessee Valley. Sends 
TVA to private money market, througheissu- 
ing revenue bonds which will be paid. off, 
principal and interest, by power users in 
valley; which will not be obligations of 
United States Treasury; and which are sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes. This bill will 
not require any appropriations. 

In addition, TVA will make even larger 
cash payments to United States Treasury 
than are now required. Such payments will 
consist of (1) a yearly cash payment which 
would cover the Government’s average cost 
of money on the amount of Treasury funds 
invested in TVA power; and (2) a $10 mil- 
lion annual payment in reduction of the ap- 
propriation investment. At present, the 
total of these payments would amount to at 
least $42 million a year which TVA would pay, 
in cash into the Treasury, as a return on 
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and in reduction of the Governmerit’s ap- 
propriation investment. 

Puts a ceiling of $750 million on amount of 
bonds TVA may have outstanding at any one 
time. This is a 5- or 6-year program, and 
the ceiling makes it clear that TVA must 
come back to Congress within this period for 
further authorization, thus giving Congress 
a chance to review the success of revenue 
bond financing for TVA. 

Maintains congressional control of TVA, 
but keeps TVA policy decisions in hands of 
TVA Board—where Congress placed respon<- 
sibility—and not in hands of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Opponents of this bill (private 
power companies, United States Chamber 
of Commerce) have raised issue of adequate 
congressional control, but real issue is too 
much control of TVA by Budget Bureau and 
Secretary of Treasury. The TVA Board 
needs the management flexibility to issue 
bonds when they are needed, to secure the 
most favorable terms and to operate in the 
most economical and efficient manner. 

Puts definite limitations for the first time 
on TVA’s power service area, in general re- 
stricting TVA to counties now in Tennessee 
River drainage basin and TVA power service 
area. This more than cuts in half the 
amount of territory TVA could serve. 

TVA will continue to submit its budget 
to the President, through the Budget Bu- 
reau, for transmittal to the Congress. This 
budget would include estimates on the 
amounts of bonds TVA planned to issue 
in the next fiscal year. In addition, Con- 
gress has the power to disapprove new TVA 
power producing projects, and Secretary of 
Treasury has the right to delay TVA bond 
issues for 3 months to prevent conflict 
with Treasury issues. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


This is a life-and-death matter for TVA, 
which must have another source of funds 
for its power program since it has had no 
appropriations for new power capacity for 
6 years. By the end of calendar year 1960 
TVA’s loads will be equal to the system’s 
assured load-carrying ability, with no mar- 
gin for unforeseen developments. By con- 
trast, the normal private utility reserve 
margin is about 15 percent. Present esti- 
mates are that 600,000 to 1,200,000 kw 
should be added to the TVA system before 
the end of 1961. An official TVA statement 
declares: “It would be necessary * * * to 
begin construction expenditures early in 
fiscal year 1959 in order to have this capac- 
ity in service in the fall of 1961.” 

Private power companies, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, and others are 
going all-out to kill this bill, because they 
want to kill any measure that would per- 
mit TVA to continue to function effectively. 
S, 1869 is a compromise bill, with its pro- 
ponents already having agreed to many re- 
strictive amendments. This compromise bill 
must be passed at this session of Con- 
gress—without further amendments. 





A Phase of the Communist Conspiracy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include 2 of a 
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series of 6 articles, delineating g phase — 
of the Communist conspiracy apparent ~ 
not as yet recognized by much of Amer. vy 
ica, These brilliant and important an ai 
ticles were written by a renowned Gop th 
munist fighter, George Todt, of tm. go 
North Hollywood, Calif., Valley Times | 
and appeared in that newspaper July 23 we 
through August 2, 1958: rae 

{From the North Hollywood (Calif: 

Times of July 28,1958) °) aM a 
Rep THREAT TO MENTAL HEALTH Play a his 
(By George Todt) ver 
“By psychopolitics create chaos. = 
nation "anion Kill our enemien al = 
bring to earth, through communism, the = 
greatest peace .man has ever\ known" ia 
(Beria, Lenin University address to American ina 
students, 1936.) adi 


Well, the fat is in the fire. Last Priday, 1 
Senator Hugh P. Donnelly, Democrat, of Tur $1 


lock, made the forthright accusation that 101 
mental health programs in the United States to} 
are part and parcel of a long-range Marxist text 
scheme to seize control—through taiz 
treachery, and stealth—of the minds of the beh 
people of our country in order to aid and Whi 
abet the criminal Communist international may 
conspiracy to set up a Red world govern first 
ment. j kno 

This came at a session of the State in. read 
terim committee on education and wound itsel 


up in a two-and-a-half-hour questioning of Tl 


the man who has been administering mental Brai 
health questionnaires in the Los Angele the 
school system, Dr. Wayne McMillen. He from 
was brought to the local area by the Welfam oper 
Planning Council of Los Angeles to direct iis Goff 
mental health survey. > In 1 
Now it is not the purpose of this article to Un-! 
go into the background of Dr. McMillen. ingt< 
And it is not my purpose, either, to attack Dem 
the principle of appropriate research and foun 
assistance to those unfortunate souls who sions 
have had their lives blighted with some form ~ Re 
of mental health affliction. They deserve 
every help which we, their more fortunate [Prot 
brethren, can afford to give to them—and 
what is there that we cannot afford fom 
our very hearts in this instance? 
So put me down as a frienc of those legiti- 
mate and sincere persons who are working “Tr 
hard to better the lives of those who have in th 
been afflicted with a terrible sickness that Wh 
beyond their powers to prevent or cure with- huma 
out the understanding sympathy and char- ciferi: 
ity of their fellows. I will help cary te dated 
water for them any time I can be in Mo 
to do so. ve of ps 
But at’ the same time, all of us must keep Lenin 


our eyes open and be alert to the possible 
infiltration of unworthy and even erimindl 
types of méntalities into this kind of Me 
gram which might attempt later to 

control to their own evil and wicked put 





poses. 
Here I am referring to the Communist com’ 
spiracy specifically in all of its devious Tamil 
fications and overall plans of attack 
the American people. For we must bed — 
feated, utterly and completely, if the Oar 
munist dream of world dominati one 
day become reality. The Red warlords, 
not shunning physical combat, would muds 
prefer to gain our surrender by 
imeans—through a weakening of our nar — 
will and determination to carry on the sam" 
gle against them—and this method z 
to be known as psychopolitics. It is acwm” 
ly a phase of geopolitics, the study of wae 
is not well enough known in the Umi 
States—although to such Marxist Soctn 
dictators as Adolf Hitler, Josef § ve 
Tse-tung, Josep Broz Tito, and 
it was always considered a must when 
from any angle. And it still is, of om 
Now what is psychopolitics, 
«There is a considerable body of int 
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ll-educated opinion in our country 
or mghich holds that it is perhaps the 
sreatest of all present threats to the tra- 
ditional American way of life—built upon 
the free enterprise system and a concept of 
t through the consent of governed. 
Perhaps one of the most illuminating 
on this matter is a small book of large 
circulation by this time called Brainwashing, 
which is a synthesis of the official Russian 
textbook on psychopolitics. A complete ad- 
dress by the hated Beria, now liquidated by 
his erstwhile pals in the Kremlin, is set down 
yerbatim as he gave it to a group of quisling 
American students of the course at_ Lenin 
University in 1936. The balance of the well- 
documented work givés us the hideous Bol- 
shevik Communist concept of the way to 
pring the American people under Red dom- 
ination through the fifth column strategy 
advocated in the book. 

This revealing book may be obtained for 
$1 by writing to Truth, Ine, P. O. Box 
10188, Fort Worth, Tex. For those who want 
to know what all the shouting is about, this 
text can became a real eye opener into cer- 
tain questionable activities now going on 
behind the scenes, in a manner of speaking. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees that this 
may be a menace to our Republic of the 
first magnitude, there is only one way to 
know how we think cbout it—and that is to 
read the Russian handbook on psychopolitics, 
itself. i 

The man who authored this work, called 
Brainwashing, was a dues-paying member of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
from May 2, 1936, to October 10, 1939. He 
operated under his own name of Kenneth 
Goff and also under the alias of John Keats. 
In 1939 he appeared voluntarily before the 
Un-American Activities Committee in Wash- 
ington under Congressman Martin Dxzs, 
Democrat, of Texas. Goff’s testimony may be 
found in volume 9 of that year’s Congres- 
sional Report. 


~ Read his book and find out what it reveals. 





[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of July 29, 1958} 


As BoLtsHEvIK Boss Puts Ir 
(By George Godt) 


“Treachery, though at first very cautious, 
in the end betrays itself.”—Livy. 

What was it that the cruel Beria, a sub- 
human Bolshevik high priest of modern Lu- 
ciferianism before he was fortunately liqui- 
dated by his best friends several years ago 
br Moscow, a to say on the devilish science 

psychopolitics to American quisli 
Lenin University in 1936? earns ut 

Why not give you his exact words, as re- 
ported by ex-Communist Kenneth. Goff, in 
his amazing book Brainwashing, which is a 
synthesis of the official Russian textbook on 
Psychopolitics? It may be obtained for $1 
— Truth, Inc., P. O. Box 10188, Fort 

orth 14; Tex. Its contents are as fascinat- 
we asthe gaze of a cobra from 3 feet away. 

¥ Not try it on for size? Here is one re- 
excerpt from the book: 
AN ADDRESS BY BERIA 


o_o Students at the Lenin Univer- 
» I welcome your attendance at these 
asses on eychopolitics. : 
cs is an important, if less 
division of geopolitics. It is less 
ane because it must necessarily deal with 
hight personnel, the 
yr of mental healing. ree 
o 
fectively on politics our chief goals are ef- 


1 forward. To produce a 
maximum of chaos in the culture of the en- 


i 


offered peace only in our 
moni a Unist State; at last only com- 


can resolve the problems of the 
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“A psychopolitician must work hard to 
produce the maximum chaos in the fields of 
mental healing. He must recruit and use 
all the agencies and facilities of mental 
healing. He must labor to increase the per- 
sonnel and facilities of mental healing 
until at last the entire field of mental sci- 
ence is entirely dominated by Communist 
principles and desires. 

“To achieve these goals the psychopoli- 
tician must crush every homegrown variety 


of mental healing in America. Actual teach- 


ings of James, Eddy, and Pentecostal Bible 
faith healers among your misguided people 
must be swept aside. They must be dis- 
credited, defamed, arrested, stamped upon 
even by their own Government until there is 
no credit in them and only Communist-ori- 
ented healing remains. You must work 
until every teacher of psychology unknow- 
ingly or knowingly teaches only Communist 
doctrine under the guise of psychology. You 
must labor until every doctor and psychia- 
trist is either a psychopolitician or an un- 
witting assistant of our aims. 

“You must labor until we have domination 
over the minds and bodies of every impor- 
tant person in your Nation. ‘You must 
achieve such disrepute for the state of in- 
sanity and such authority over its pro- 
nouncement that not one statement so la- 
beled could again be given credence by the 
people. You must work until suicide aris- 
ing from mental imbalance is common and 
calls forth no general investigation or re- 
mark. 

“With the institutions for the insane you 
have in your country which can hold a mil- 
lion persons and can hold them without 
civil rights or any hope of freedom. And 
upon these people can be practiced shock 
and surgery so that never again will they 
draw a sane breath. You must make these 
treatments common and accepted. And you 
must sweep aside any treatment or any group 
of persons seeking. to treat by effective 
means. 

“You must dominate as respected men the 
fields of phychiatry and psychology. You 
must dominate the hospitals and universi- 
ties. You must carry forward the myth that 
only a European doctor is competent in the 
field of insanity and thus excuse among 
you the high incidence of foreign birth and 
training. If and when we seize Vienna you 
shall then have a common ground of meeting 
and can come’“and take your instructions/ 
as worshippers of Freud along with other 
psychiatrists.” 





Hon. William S. Hill 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and an honor to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to an out- 
standing, devoted Congressman, and a 
true and_loyal friend who is retiring this 
year from Congress. I am speaking of 
the Honorable Wit1am S. Hitt—or Brn. 
HILn, as we all know him—of the State 





; of Colorado. 


In his 18 years here in the Congress, 
Buu Hr has established a reputation 
and a record which have earned for him 
the admiration, respect, and affection of 
us all, So it is with sincere regret that 
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we see him leave the Congress this year. 
This body needs men like Brit HI. 

We all know of his outstanding con- 
tributions as a ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. Bill is highly 
qualified by experience and training for 
lhis service on both of these important 
committees. 

But in addition to experience and 
training, Representative Hm. also is 
highly qualified for his service here by 
temperament and disposition. He has 
a great wealth of understanding and tol- 
erance, and a pleasant sense of humor. 
All these attributes are very serviceable 
here. For, despite all the pressures and 
hectic activity here, Bm. Hit. always 
maintains a sound perspective on the 
overall requirements and responsibilities 
of the Congress. 

These very warm and human attri- 
butes do not prevent him from being 
forceful and direct on issues before the 
Congress, however. He constantly dem- 
onstrates his enthusiastic devotion to his 
responsibilities here and to the interests 
of his constituents in Colorado; he 
maintains a standard of high principles 
and his actions are based on them. 

I am going to miss the friendly com- 
panionship, the good commonsense, and 
the inspiration for better service which 
Britt Hm provides. He and his wonder- 
ful wife plan to return to Colorado to en- 
joy all year around the wonders of that 
colorful State. Our very best wishes and 
sincere affection go with them and we 
all hope they will continue to have a very 
fruitful and rewarding life among the 
friends and neighbors whom they repre- 
sented in such outstanding fashion in 
Congress for all these years. 





The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America and Auxiliary Hold 
23d National Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the 23d national 
convention of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America and 
its auxiliary is scheduled to be held 
August 13 to 17, at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 

I am glad to give them a hearty wel- 
come to the Nation’s Capital, and to 
wish them a fruitful convention. I feel 
sure that my colleagues extend a like 
hand of welcome to the thousands of 
officers, delegates, and members who will 
convene here; and to their families and 
friends from among 40 of our States. 

One of the larger veterans organiza- 
tions of our country, the Catholic War 
Veterans and its auxiliary constitute a 
powerful force for peace in America and 
throughout the world. They have long 
been active in civic and patriotic affairs 
through their own and with other vet- 
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erans’ groups: They foster proper de- 
velopment of the young, protection of 
the aged, sick, and needy and friendless 
veterans and their dependents. 

The members of CWV and CWVA 
fight to-keep America strong as eagerly 
as they strove to preserve her in periods 
of national danger. Their motto—For 
God, for Home, for Country—is a holy 
one, and their work to assist others, in 
accordance with such noble ideals, is 
not kept within a small; secluded seg- 
ment, but is extended to all members of 
America’s society. In like broad meas- 
ure we extend our friendship and en- 
couragement to them. 

The Catholic War Veterans ever hold 
dear the first amendment of our cher- 
ished Constitution: They firmly believe 
in, for themselves and others, the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the individual to 
worship God according to his own con- 
science. They do not believe there is 
any inherent conflict between state and 
church; rather, they believe the two 
should work in harmony for the great- 
est good of all; separately where it is 
necessary, together where possible, but 
always with the thought that man is 
the child of God, a merciful, loving, 
Father to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform 
this body that today I receive from 
Peter J. Hopkins, national commander, 
and M. Joseph May, chairman of the 23d 
national convention, a short background 
note concerning the Catholic War Vet- 
erans and an outline of their programs 
and plans. The report follows: 

THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND AUXILIARY 
States of America will have the honor of 
holding their 23d national convention in 
Washington, the District-of Columbia, Aug- 
ust 13 to 17, 1958. This is their first such 
convention in the Nation’s Capital. Their 
auxiliary will hold its convention at the 
same time and in the same headquarters. 

The Hilton-Statler Hotel has been selected 
as convention. “home” for both the CWV 
and its auxiliary. Delegates to the conven- 
tion, national officers, members and their 
families will be housed there and elsewhere; 
however, all the sessions and the chief social 
functions of the convention are to occur 
in the Statler. Upward of 5,000 people in- 
cluding families, and friends will be at- 
tracted to this\world capital: for this rea- 
son the 23d CWV national convention is 
called the family convention. Special tours 
and surprises are being prepared for the 
childrén so that they may get to learn 
more of the Nation for which their parents 
sacrificed themselves in times of national 
emergency. 

A highlight of the convention will be the 
military field mass to be celebrated at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery Amphitheater. 
CWV’s national chaplain, Father Bede Scully, 
OFM, CAP, will be the celebrant. This 
event will be an occasion of prayer for all 
the war dead of America, and will be ob- 
served on the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Biessed Virgin Mary into heaven. This Na- 
tion, our beloved America, is dedicated to 
the Mother of God under another title. .A 
century ago the Catholic bishops of the 
United States dedicated the United States to 
the patronage of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary; this is the same title under which 
the Catholic War Veterans and auxiliary 
are dedicated. Brazil and Portugal, our 
friends, are likewise dedicated. 

It is fitting too, that this convention is 
placed under the pa of His Excel- 
lency Patrick A. O’Boyle, archbishop of 
Washington, within whose see is located one 
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of the greatest religious shrines in North 
America. This is the rapidly rising, beau- 
tiful, National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, on the grounds of Catholic Uni- 
versity. It is a structure that will embellish 
the beauty of this magnificent Capital and 
stand as a mark of respect to the greatest of 
all women, the Jewish maiden, Mary, Mother 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Perhaps it is no mere coincidence that 
the founder of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America is the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward J. Higgins, of 
Astoria, N. Y., the pastor of the Shrine 
Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
that city. Monsignor Higgins, an Army 
chaplain of World War I founded CWV in 
1935, when there was great need to protect 
veterans and their families. 

Another highlight of the convention will 
be a parade on K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., Friday evening. Thousands of vet- 
erans and members of military, civic, and 
service organizations, and marching and 
musical units of the Armed Forces will par- 
ticipate. This parade is designed to inspire 
the young to patriotism and the mature to 
a deep reflection and consideration on world 
affairs, and how they may be directed and 
lead the world to peace. 

Of outstanding importance to the con- 
vention will be its annual banquet and mili- 
tary ball, which will be enjoyed by well 
over 1 thousand delegates, officers and mem- 
bers. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, have approved the. work 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President Harry S. Truman, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have also approved 
the patriotic activities of CWV and their 
earnest work for peace and the welfare of 
the veteran in distress and for his family 
and community. 

It is proper here to conclude with words 
from the Constitution of the Catholic War 
Veterans, organized as it is, “To promote 
zeal and devotion for God, for country, and 
for home: (a) For God: to promote * * * a 
greater love, honor and service to Him; (b) 
for country: through a more vivid under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United 
States of America and through the active 
participation in the promotion of its ideals 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
to develop a more zealous citizenship, en- 
courage morality in Government, labor, 
management, economic, social, fraternal, and 
all other phases of American life; to combat 
aggressively the forces which tend to impair 
the efficiency and permanancy of our free 
institutions; (c) for home: to promote the 
realization that the family is the basic unit 
of society; to aid in the development of an 
enlightened, patriotic, American youth, to 
assist all veterans and widows and depend- 
ents of deceased veterans; (d) these objec- 
tives are encouraged without regard to race, 
creed, or color.” 

The remarkable fact about those words 
is that they were written in 1935. It is no 
wonder that such ideals have inspired the 
Catholic War Veterans to become a vigorous 
organization in the forefront of solid Ameri- 
canism, 





Practical Civil’ Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Gary (ind.) Anselm Forum has won a 
national recognition back over the years 








August 14 
in its successful experiment and g 
plishments in combating bigotry 
proving race and religious 
the Calumet region of Indiana, ~ 
Tam here submitting a reprint of Ogty. 
ber 5, 1956, from the Gary Post-Trihus, - 
which elaborates upon the eet 
policies originated by the Gary (ng) 
Anselm Forum. - 
I am also including with my remark 
a letter from Mark C. Roser, riso) 
pupil personnel department of the Gary 
schools, to Mr. Reuben E. Olson, diregtor 
of the Anselm Forum, Inc., in ! 
an inquiry concerning the success of this 
integration problem: : 
{From the Gary os «a of October 5, 
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Gary Po.icy Was Besr 


It has been evident from the start thi 
the House subcommittee’s investigation inty 
the District of Columbia’s schools was o. 
sentially an attack on the racial integn. 
tion policy, Whatever committee member 
may say, it is intended to bolster the South; 
case for integration. ; 

But if there is a fair appraisal of the ei. 
dence the committee has collected, it must 
be labeled as damaging to the South, 

Negro children are not standing up equal. 
ly with the white children of the same ag 
in school tests—that is not 
What that really means is that the South 
has been short-changing its Negro young 
sters in the separate but equal schools, It 
has not been giving them an education< 
equal value to that of the white students, 
Instead of discrediting the integration | 
policy, the House committee in fact hu 
been disclosing an important reason for 
adopting it. * * * 

There are other factors, of course, Whe 
youngsters come from slum homes, whel 
their parents have had little or no educa 
tion, it can hardly be expected that they wil 
do as well in classes as youngsters wh 
come from adequate homes, with literals 
parents. * * * ’ 

There is much truth to statements thi 
the integration program was advanced ti 
rapidly in the District of Columbia, Te 
Supreme Court ruling, it should be remem 
bered, did not call for precipitous action but 
provided for gradual steps. * * * pat 

More and more, recent developments at 
reflecting eredit on the Gary school boa 
for the integration policy it followed her 
The gradual method, starting with the lowt 
grades, took somewhat longer but it avoided ded 
the difficulties that have been revealed 
the Washington schools. cd 

It is doubtful if any other community 
has done a better job than did thet 7 
board. Some cities probably can 4 ra 
in one long step without trouble, = 
percentage of Negro students is mot la 
But where integration involves @ 
change, schools would be wise to shape® 
policies after that which Gary used 
cessfully. 

(Gary’s integrated school policy 
in 1946. Indiana’s integrated school} 
House Act 242, adopted 1949. 
diana the seventh State to 50 

Gary ANSELM 


ee ee 


ScHoot Crry oF G! 
S Gary, Ind., July 
Mr. REUBEN E. OLSON, “4 
Director, Anselm Forum, Ine, 
Gary, Ind. . 
Dear Mr. Otson: This is in answer 
inquiry concerning the board pole?’ 
lished in 1946, whereby Gary cau 
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to attend the school in the dii of 
they live, regardless of race, © ; Of Trag 
At the time it was the aaa ‘ Well ag 


school authorities that the 
of this policy would best be 
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kindergarten through the third 
grade. = each following year the grade 
jevel would be advanced by one. 
nce has shown that for many rea~ 
this best suited the psychological and 
needs of our children and parents. 
This method utilized the natural prejudice- 
free attitudes of children so that democratic 
could be ee the 
classroom. Thus, by the e escence 
was reached the children were better pre- 


sons 





to meet the usual stresses and strains 
of this period of emotional growth. 
ne Gary Tt was also found that parents, as well 
director as teachers, could better relate themselves 
swer to positively to younger children of differing 
this culture and race than they can to the 
sof this adolescent, where there is so much tension 
sis normally present in the personalities. 
ctober §, It is almost impossible for even neurotic 
, adults to consistently hate a small child. 
Race hate, therefore, is reduced tremen- 
tart that dously by first integrating young children. 
tion into The other efficient method is work with 
WAS eh. mature personalities and start with col- 
integra. leges and graduate schools. 
members 4 Yours truly, 
South's Mark C. Roser, 
2 Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Department. 
t the evi V. R. CHARLSON, 
it mut Director, Special Services Division. 





Large-Scale Propaganda Drive in Latin 
America Agreed Upon at Soviet-Red 
China Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 





Stare ChE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
Literate leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
vents that orp, I include the following article which 
anced to0 appeared in the Americas Daily of Miami 


— Fla., on Thursday, August 7, 
Lance-ScaL—E PRoPAGANDA Drive me LATIN 
America AGREED UPON aT SOVIET-RED CHINA 


Lonpon, August 6.—The Communist diplo- 
Matic offensive has been Officially and for- 
mally oe — the Near East to Latin 

and therefore, the war of propa- 
ganda is taki lace in t 
Sma deckpaa* Pp he United States 
The extension of the offensive is the re- 
sg of @ decision taken jointly by the Krem- 
and the Communist regime of Peiping, 
secret conversations of 3 
between the Soviet Premier, Nikita a 
the head of Communist China, 


the enslaving action 
Which the United Sta presuma ; 
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ence. of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, according to the communi- 
que. : 

The fact that Latin America was included 
with the Arab nations, leaves little doubt 
of the aims of the Red leaders. 


ANTI-UNITED STATES FLAMES IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Toxyro, August 6.—A semiofficial Peiping 
newspaper today continued Red China’s bit- 
ter attack on United States policies in Latin 
America by declaring that anti-American 
flames are burning everywhere in Latin 
America. 

The Communist-run Kwangming Daily, 
commenting on United States Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles’ visit to Latin 
America, added: 

“The tide of national independence will 
not be checked by Dulles and his kind. No 
matter where they go, Dulles and his ilk will 
be received by fists and curses.” 

This was the third editorial attack in 2 
days by the mainiand’s strictly supervised 


ress. 

: Tuesday the Peiping People’s Daily, official 
organ of the Communist regime, and the 
semiofficial Ta Kung Pao lashed out at the 
United States for exploitation and subver- 
sion of Latin America. 

They charged the United States with fos- 
tering armed coups in Haiti and Venezuela 
and attempting armed intervention in Cuba. 

The Kwangming Daily, in language strik- 
ingly similar to that used in Tuesday’s edi- 
torials, said, “Latin America has been re- 
garded by the Wall Street bosses as their 
backyard. 

“It has been exploited and controlled by 
them. But the struggle against oppression 
and enslavement by United States imperial- 
ism is spreading in Latin America and the 
contradictions between the imperialist and 
the Latin American people are sharpening.” 

The newspaper said that in recent months 
Vice President RicHarp Nixon met a hostile 
reception, President’ Eisenhower’s brother, 
Milton, encountered demonstrations in Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua and Assistant Secretary 
of State Roy R. Rubottom met demonstra- 
tions in Brazil. 





The Injustice of Public Law 84-676 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter by my good 
friend Robert W. Collins, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., which was written to the editor 
of the Army-Navy-Air Force Register. 
It appeared in the August 2, 1958, edition 
of that publication. 

Mr. Collins’ suggestion merits the at- 
tention of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, and I hope Congress will 
be given the opportunity to consider 
changing the effective date of Public Law 
84-676. zs 
_ Uress Concress Correct Own MISTAKE 

Dear Sm: The magnificent and prompt 
action of the President in sending a sizable 
marine force to rescue the integrity and in- 
dependence of Lebanon brought many serious 
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reservist. Perhaps the whole Nation can now 
get the meaning of the Korean war in a 
better sense of appreciation. Reappraisals 
are now being called for. ‘Congress will be 
expected to and will support the actions 
commenced today. At this time of sober re- 
flection on the Korean war the White House 
and the Congress can now correct an injus- 
tice to the two-war, former Reserve career 
officers who were released involuntarily after 
the end of those recent hostilities by apply- 
ing the following remedy, to wit: 

Reenact and approve Public Law 84-676 
with one very simple and justiciable addition, 
as follows: “(i) This section shall be effec- 
tive on July 1, 1954.” 

The Congress should reenact this public 
law on its own motion as a simple matter 
of correcting an injustice. Public Law 84- 
676 shows on its face why it-fails in its 
stated purpose; to provide a lump-sum bene- 
fit to the members of the Reserve compo- 
nents who had served in World War II and 
the Korean war and were released involun- 
tarily. The fact of the matter is that on 
the effective date of this statute, approved 
on July 9, 1956, practically all of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve components intended 
by the stated purpose of the legislation to be 
so benefited had already been released in- 
voluntarily in 1954 and 1955. 

Sad to relate this anomaly is written into 
the hearings on H. R. 6725 and H. R. 9952 
(both of the 84th Cong.), to which atten- 
tion is invited. Public Law 84-676 is iden- 
tical to H, R. 6725 save in one particular. It 
provided an effective date of July 1, 1954. 
H. R. 6725 was approved by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House on July 26, 
1955. In the meantime it was withdrawn 
from the Rules Committee and the effective 
date of July 1, 1954, was deleted. On Febru- 
ary 3, 1956, a new set of hearings commenced 
on H. R. 9952. What the responsible com- 
mitteemen thought of the changed version 
was expressed by the chairman, as follows: 
“The committee went into the question of 
cost. It was a financial situation rather 
than wisdom.” Thusly, H. R. 9952 was en- 
acted by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate and Public Law 84-676 became 
law on approval by the President on July 
9, 1956. 

Congress can correct its own mistakes, 
particularly its admitted and recorded errors 
of resort to false economy in place of its 
stated wisdom in the premises. According- 
ly, it is strongly urged that the Congress 
on its own motion reenact Public Law 84- 
676 with a change in its effective date to 
July 1, 1954, 

Rosert W. Co.Liins, 
Commander, United States Naval Re- 
serve (Retired), Yazoo City, Miss. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight 
Questionnaire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have made it a practice to 
distribute widely among my constitu- 
ents a questionnaire on the topics of the 
day. The replies to my 1958 question- 
naire have now been tallied and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the results 
in the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Do you favor: 

1. Agreement with Russia to end nuclear 
bomb testing without foolproof inspection? 
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Yes, 14 percent; no, 81 percent; undecided, 
5 percent. 

2. United States moral support for the in- 
dependence of Algeria? Yes, 31 percent; no, 
33 percent; undecided, 36 percent. 

3. Broad tax cut by raising individual ex- 
emptions from $600 to $800 as an antire- 
cession measure? Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 
percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

4. Large program of federally financed 
public works to create jobs? Yes, 33 per- 
cent; no, 61 percent; undecided, 6 percent. 

5. Repealing excise taxes on autos, ap- 
pliances, communications and transporta- 
tion, luggage, and jewelry? Yes, 71 percent; 
no, 19 percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

6. Tax reform? Yes, 87 percent; no, 4 per- 
cent; undecided, 9 percent. 

7. Stronger laws to prohibit the use of un- 
tested chemical food additives? Yes, 97 per- 
cent; no, 0 percent; undecided, 3 percent. 

8. Use of troops to enforce civil rights 
court orders as in Little Rock? Yes, 49 per- 
cent; no, 34 percent; undecided, 17 percent. 

9. Granting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to terminate unprofitable 
railroad commuter service without regard to 
public need? Yes, 24 percent; no, 59 per- 
cent; undecided, 17 percent. 

10. Legislation to safeguard employee 
health, welfare, and pension funds? Yes, 
89 percent; no, 4 percent; undecided, 7 per- 
cent. 

11. Stiffer penalties for distributors of 
obscene materials by mail? Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 3 percent; undecided, 9 percent. 

12. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as is? Yes, 47 percent; no, 28 
percent; undecided, 25 percent. 





Records Are Set by Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statistical 
article on the Panama Canal which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of August 
11, 1958: 

Recorps ArE Set sy PANAMA CANAL—TRANS- 
ITS AND TOLLS AT A HIGH BUT EFFECT oF DiP 
Is FELT IN DECLINE OF CARGOES 
Batpoa, C. Z., August 10.—The Panama 

Canal Company has released figures showing 

that although it got through fiscal year 1958, 

ended June 30, virtually unaffected by the 

recession in the United States, signs of di- 

minishing world trade were beginning to 

manifest themselves. 

Commercially, it was the best year,in the 
eanal’s 44-year operating history. Transits 
of oceangoing commercial vessels—nongov- 
ernment ships of 300 tons net or over—to- 
taled 9,187 against 8,579 in 1957, the previous 
high. Toll collections on ocean-going com- 
mercial vessels totaled $41,796,000 as against 
$38,444,000 in 1957. 

Total transits for the fiscal year 1958, in- 
cluding ocean-going commercial vessels, Uni- 
ted States Government vessels, and vessels of 
less than 300 net tons or 600 displacement 
tons amounted to 10,553. The equivalent 
1957 figure was 10,137. 

TOLLS AT RECORD LEVEL 


Toll collections were $42,834,000, some $3,- 
180,000 higher than-fiscal year 1957, and a 
record. The difference between the total 
tolls and the tolls for commercial vessels is 
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represented by $991,000 in interagency cred- 
its for transits of United States Government 
ships. 

It is in the volume of cargo carried 
through the canal that the recession’s effects 
show. The 48,124,809 long tons of commer- 
cial cargo shipped through in fiscal year 1958 
is 3.2 percent below fiscal year 1957’s record 
figure. 

The discrepancy does not show in the tolls 
collected, as the Panama Canal knows only 
two basic classes of customers—ships laden 
and ships in ballast. If a vessel carries as 
little as 1 ton of cargo it pays the same rate 
as if it transits fully loaded. 


CARGO VOLUME DOWN 


Strangely enough, even as the total vol- 
ume of cargo dropped, a new 1-day record 
was established. ‘Some 1,010,000 long tons 
of cargo more than last’year moved through 
the canal from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic Ocean. But the 2,588,000 fewer 
tons moving from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific caused the overall drop. 

According to Panama Canal Company sta- 
tisticians, the prime cause for the drop in 
southbound, Atlantic to Pacific, cargo was 
the reduction in shipments, principally of 
scrap metal, to Japan. 

In fiscal year 1958 the top 10 cargoes 
shipped through the canal from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic were: ores, 7,559,000 long 
tons; lumber, 3,323,000; wheat, 1,985,000; 
canned food products, 1,285,000; bananas, 1,- 
082,000; sugar, 1,068,000; nitrate of soda, 1,- 
046,000; various metals, 901,000; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 746,000, and barley, 
711,000. { 

SOUTHBOUND CARGOES 

Ten top cargoes from the Atlantic. to 
the Pacific were: petroleum and petroleum 
products (excluding asphalt), 5,964,000 long 
tons; coal and coke, 3,849,000; iron and steel 
manufactured products, 1,922,000; phos- 
phates, 1,257,000; soybeans, 814,000; sugar, 
654,000; various ores, 564,000; scrap metal, 
532,000; chemicals, 482,000; raw cotton, 354,- 
000. 
United States registered ships were the 
canal’s best customers during the year. 
There were 2,023 such transits. Many ships 
whose regular runs are routed through the 
canal made several transits each. Next-best 
customers were British-flag ships, which 
logged 1,205 transits. Altogether ships 
bearing the flags of 35 nations used the 
canal in fiscal year 1958. 

Meanwhile, the size of new ships using 
the canal is making the traffic problem no 
easier. They must get what the canal calls 
a daylight, clearcut transit. 

Vessels accorded such transits must make 
the whole journey by daylight (normally the 
canal is on a 6 a. m. to 10 p. m. basis) and 
may not be passed by any other vessels in 
the 8-mile-long Gaillard Cut. 





Lutheran Laymen’s League Sponsors 
Radio Meditations. and Prayers for 


Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIs* 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the membership 
of the House I present herewith in the 
Recorp the script for seven 2-minute 
radio meditations and prayers for peace 









which have been sent to every 


tion in the United States with ares » 





pliments of ‘the Lutheran - 
ae. oo of the Lutheran Hoy 

e Family Worship Hour, he 
Day With Jesus. “ oe by 

These messages were presented to the 
radio stations by the Luthera 
with the sincere hope that their ‘use 
would help allay the fears and tens; 
of these turbulent times. 

A recording and the script were pre. 
sented to President Eisenhower on/ay 


gust 11 by the Lutheran Hour Speaker 
Dr. Oswald Hoffman. : 
The seven meditations and prayers 


follow: 
LOOKING TO THE FOUNDATION 


The world crisis flared up suddenly, Like 
a. wolf in the snows of winter, it Was upon 
us. 

The struggle has only just begun, 

the end in sight. In See aaa of toa 
our people look to their defenses; actually 
it may be more important in these 
to look to the foundation. 

The foundations of national life 
Nin our homes, and in the lives of those who 
dwell there. Have the foundations of your 
life, your home, been laid on shifting earth 
or on the rock that cannot be moved, though 
wind and stream beat vehemently upon it? 
This is no time to look for an easy way out, 
The days are at hand when we must look 
to the foundations. They call not only for 
convictions, but also for people who act upon 
conviction. 

Listen to these solemn words of Jesu 
Christ about the foundations of conviction 
and action: 

“Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like: He is like a man which built 
an house, and digged deep, and laid the 
foundation on a rock: and when the flood 
arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake it: for it 
was founded upon a rock. But he that 
hearth, and doeth not, is like a man that 
without a foundation built an house upon 
the earth; against which the stream did beat 
vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the 
ruin of that house was great.” (Luke 6:47-40) 

Will you pray with me? 

Look upon us in mercy, O God, and let not 
our sins destroy us. Turn not Thou away 
from us in our time of testing, but give us 
strength to stand up and acquit ourselves 
as men; Thy men through Christ, ow 
Saviour, Amen. 


STRAIGHT THINKING 


In a time of national crisis, tt is impor 
tant to keep our heads. The national 
fare calls for straight thinking and thought 
ful, well-considered words and action. 

It is straight thinking to remember Gol 
in these troubled days. Listen to the Pall 
ist in a time of trouble: 

“Lord, how are they increased that trouble 
me. Many are they that rise up 
me. Many there be which say of my® 
There is no help for him in God. 
O Lord, art a shield for me; my 
the lifter up of mine head. * * *Iy¥ 
afraid of ten thousands of a 
set themselves against me round 
Salvation belongeth unto me 
blessing is upon Thy people. 
6, 8.) 

God rules; no one has usurped E 
Though they be increased that 
though attempts be made to panic. 
the thought that there is no help 
God reigns. His * 

God’s blessing is upon 
faith in God, and be numbered 
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Salvation and deliverance belong 
the Lord, His express gifts to all men in 
Christ, His Son and our Savior. Have 
Christ, Himself the divine guaranty 
we may not always be right 
God loves and God 


to 
Jesus 
faith in 
that, though 
and often may be wrong, 


cares , lose, or draw. 
ee God in the confidence of the 


Psalmist; “I will not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people, that have set themselves 
t me round about.” With trust in 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
lay yourself down to sleep and awake re- 
freshed, for the Lord will sustain you. 


—_———— 


DISCIPLINE 

A time of national and international crisis 
calls for discipline. For a free people, the 
highest form of discipline is self-discipline, 
the finest restraint is self-restraint. That's 
what the Book of Proverbs means when it 
says: “He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
then he that taketh a city.” 

Steadfastness of purpose requires no 
angry words to make its way, ever when 
groping through the modern jungle of 
international politics. - 

God rules; He is still in control. The 
Almighty cares about what is happening in 
the world these days, and about what is 
happening to you. Remember it always, 
but most of all now. 

How do-I know that God cares? .I have 
an answer for that question: Because God 
sent Jesus Christ. Remember the claim of 
Jesus Christ upon you, especially His claim 
to your trust and confidence, 
faith in God can carry you through these 
tense days with the qualities it transmits: 


Love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, gener= ~ 


osity, fidelity, adaptability, and self-con- 
trol—above all, self-control that no law can 
produce because it comes from inside a man. 

Will you pray with me? 

God, stay close to us and all associated 
with us in these days, that we may not give 
way to fear or uncertainty, but may live 
confident of Thy care and kindness, through 
Christ,our Lord. Amen. : 





BEING ALERT 


The crisis hanging over the world im- 
poses upon our citizenry as much as it does 
upon the leadership of our country the 
necessity of alertness. 

We live in a trigger-happy world, living 
behind closed doors, any one of which could 
open suddenly to disclose the threat of de- 
= rather than the -offer of friend- 

At the same time, we must be alert to 
Tecognize the clasp of friendship and recon- 
ciliation when it is offered. It is often hard 
to distinguish the friendly hand from the 
Mailed fist in the murky darkness of self- 
— and suspicion that characterize our 


ae is a time when all ef us, whether we 
ve previously paid attention to God or 
not, whether we have Tistened to Him care- 
fully or lackadaisically, should be alert to 
His voice. I have no doubt that God is 
pe atc these days of trouble and tension 
teach us all some lessons He wants our 
ae to learn: that He is God; that we 
Members of His family, whether we rec- 
the fact or not, by virtue of His 
creation and by right of purchase 
through the Sacrifice of His Son, Jesus 
and that He expects us to live in a 
worthy of His sons and daughters. 
kind of alertness God himself calls 
one of us in the words of St. Paul: 
your guard, stand firm in the faith, 
men, be strong. Let everything 
be done in love,” (I Cor. 16:13). 
breathe this prayer with me? 
Heavenly Father, in these dark 
Us alert to the opportunities for 


i 


That kind of . 
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‘service Thou dost place before us by -Thy 
holy -will and: in Thy most gracious favor- 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen 


MEETING REALITIES 


When events arrive at a crisis, they can 
no longer be ignored. Either one comes to 
grips with the problems they present, or 
runs away to let someone else find the 
solution. 

Free people help to make the right deci- 
sions by their willingness to meet and deal 
with hard realities. The existence of a 
threat to world peace is one-of these hard 
realities which cannot be blinked away. 
Selfishness and self-interest present their 
own hard reality to people as well as to peo- 
ples. Indeed, the presence of evil itself is a 
hard reality, evident in faces that can smile 
for the cameras one moment and harden 
into fine lines of cruelty the next. 

The hardest reality of all is God, whose 
eternal existence and almighty power have 
been so lightly regarded, in times past by 
some.of the very people who imagine them- 
selves to be the spokesmen for feality. 

The past, including our own, stands under 
the judgment of God. There is only one 
way to meet this harsh reality—to repent as 
@ people and as a Nation of the pride and 
-self-will that have caused us, as well) as 
others, to ignore God's will and transgress 
His commandments. 

The future is in God’s hands. There is 
only one way 'to deal with this sure reality— 
to trust in His love and hope in His mercy. 
If we should be minded to run away from 
reality in these times of tension, the Bible 
calls us back to the great reality of His 
merciful and reassuring presence: 

“The counsel of the Lord stands for 
ever, the thoughts of his heart to all gen- 
erations. Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord, the people whom he has chosen 
as his heritage.” (Psalms 33) 





REDISCOVERING RESOURCES 


We are in the midst of a crucial world 
situation where the position of the world is 
encountering political, economic, social, and 
possibly military challenges in every part of 
the world from forces that, apparently, will 
not be satisfied until they have discredited 
all that we are and everything we stand for. 

To meet this mortal challenge, we need 
to discover new resources or rediscover others 
too long neglected, more powerful than the 
arsenal of weapons which the opposing 
forces in the world will one day, if they 
do not now, possess in equally destructive 
profusion. 

Without discounting the necessity of de- 
veloping political, economic, social, and mili- 

resources of the free world, I firmly be- 
lieve that spiritual resources will play a 
much larger role than any of them in reso- 
tution of the tensions now fettering the 
world. 

We canfot create spiritual resources, but 
we can discover them. We shall not find 
them in ourselves, if we find them at all. 

In God’s warming love can be found re- 
newing and energizing power—loye reaching 
out to all men, of every class and condition, 
in the Son of God, Jesus Christ, appointed 
by His Father to be the lifegiving, self-sacri- 
ficing Savior of the world, inviting the faith 
and devotion of men everywhere. 

Don’t be ashamed to pray to God for 
strength in these days. What the Psalmist 
said is still true: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” (Psalms 127:1.) 

ORDINARY COURAGE 


In the midst of crisis, ordinary people 
often show the way, and simple things be- 
come important—faith, for example, and 
courage, and decency. _ 
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- Things looked bad till an ordinary shep- 
herd boy came out to visit his three older 
brothers doing military service in an army 
paralyzed by fear. The enemy proudly 
paraded his armor, and his spokesman prated 
“Give me someone to fight.’’ 

Everyone knows what happened when the 
ruddy and handsome youth went out alone 
to accept the Challenge. His unforgettable 
courage has been preserved in words handed 
down to us over 30 centuries: “You come 
to me with a sword and with a spear and 
with a_javelin; but I come to you in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, whom you have 
defied.” 

The kind of world in which we live de- 
mands courage at home and in the factory 
just as much as in the frontlines. It takes 
fortitude to hold a righteous position firm- 
ly while waiting out the time which will de- 
termine whether there is to be war or peace. 
This is a time to seek those extraordinary 
qualities of firm and calm courage which 
derive their strength from trust in God—the 
kind of trust expressed by David in the 34th 
Psalm: 

“I sought the Lord, and He answered me, 
and delivered me from all my fears. * * * 
The angel of the Lord encamps around those 
who fear him, and delivers them. O taste 
and see that the Lord is good. Happy is the 
man who takes refuge in him.” (Psalms 
34:4-8.) 

Will .you offer this prayer with me? 

Lord God, the refuge of all who trust in 
Thee, give us faith to sustain our courage 
with the extraordinary power that comes 
from Thee alone. Amen. 





Mary Ryder Homes for Elderly Women 
Base Rates on Average Budget of $60 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major social problems facing the 
American people as our population’s av- 
erage age increases is to provide ade- 
quate housing at moderate rates for 
elderly couples and individuals, partic- 
ularly those unable to work and with 
very limited incomes. It is one of the 
problems to which we on the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency have devoted 
many hours of study. The omnibus 
housing bill which our committee has 
approved and which is now awaiting 
clearance for House’ debate would help 
somewhat in solving this problem by 
providing low-interest guaranteed loans 
to nonprofit organizations in provid- 
ing good rental housing for the elderly. 

One courageous person in St: Louis 
who saw this problem in all of its grim- 
ness some years ago and went ahead and 
did something about it is Mrs. Mary E. 
Ryder, who established the Mary Ryder 
Homes for Elderly Women and has been 
operating these homes successfully de- 
spite all kinds of difficulties associated 
with that sort of practical social welfare 
activity. She is particularly concerned 
over the housing needs of the infirm who 
cannot work and whose incomes average 
perhaps $60 a month on old-age assist- 
ance, 
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Mrs. Ryder recently wrote about some 
of the difficulties in meeting the housing 
needs of this group in an article which’ 
appeared in the St. Louis Labor Tribune.” 
In it, she told how the Mary Ryder Homes 
try to keep elderly people safe, clean, 
well fed, and comfortably housed on a 
rate schedule of only $45, $48, $50, $52.50, 
$55, and $70 a month. 

The Mary Ryder Homes for Elderly 
Women are a remarkable achievement 
by a remarkable St. Louis humanitarian, 
and I believe Mary Ryder’s report on the 
problems of operating these homes under 
present conditions will be of interest to 
all Members of Congress. Consequently, 
under unanimous consent, I submit for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the article from the 
St. Louis Labor Tribune referred to, by 
Mary E. Ryder, as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF OLD, INFIRM, Mary E. RYDER 
UrGES FACING TRUTH WITHOUT THEORIES 
(By Mary E. Ryder) 

Every day, we read or hear on radio or 
television of conferences, surveys, press in- 
terviews, talking, speeches, and quiz panels 
concerning social issues without one single 
improvement or a real solution offered on 
the subject matter under discussion or any 
real action resulting therefrom. 

Recently, a 2-day session on old-age prob- 
lems was conducted in St. Louis, and one of 
our Government agencies, that is pitifully 
limited for funds to operate with, sent its 
representative out to St: Louis to offer a so- 
lution for the problems of the aged, which 
seemed to have for its purpose to put old 
people to work. 

That is fine for those able to work and 
especially those who want to work. No one 
can find fault with that suggestion. 

WHAT ABOUT THE OTHERS? 


But what about the millions of old people 
who are unable to work, and never will be 
able to work again? Why do we never men- 


tion them at these conferences? 

This is the group, due to their physical 
and mental conditions, whose problems will 
never be solved by a job. And, why doesn’t 
someone touch on the truth: that this 
group, not provided with even a substand- 
ard budget, but merely a starvation budget, 
called $60 a month although it doesn’t even 
purchase one-half of that value. 

John Kenneth Gailbraith, a Harvard econ- 
omist, recently wrote in a book entitled “The 
Affluent Society,” a fact expressing what, 
with our economic system, many thoughtful 
people have been feeling is wrong. But will 
anything be done about it? 

He points a finger to the contrast between 
private luxury and public squalor. 

If it were not for the United Fund subsi- 
dizing the agencies which are trying to help 
the low-income elderly people of St. Louis, 
St. Louis County and St. Charles, quite a 
few would be living in the squalor which 
Professor Gailbraith refers to. 


NEW DANGERS THREATEN 


And now new dangers threaten the agen- 
cies which are helping to ameliorate the 
conditions of the helpless, old, and sick, and 
infirm, trying to live on squalor budgets. 

In an effort to correct unsafe and unsani- 
tary conditions, our State and local authori- 
ties find it necessary to impose costly altera- 
tions that certainly have caused the cost of 
care of elderly people to soar to where only 
homes which must ask for from $150 to sev- 
eral hundred dc'lars a*month budget can 
expect to operat. To pay for this care on 
a $60 a month )sudget is something that is 
never discussed at old age conferences. 

So, to let the public see for themselves, 
we invite the p:iblic to visit the Mary Ryder 
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Homes at 4360-62 Olive Street and 4341 West- 
minster and see what is being done for the 
poor elderly women who must live on their 
low budgets. ee 3 

We want the citizens of St. Louis to see 
how the Mary Ryder Homes try to keep 
elderly people safe, clean, well fed, and com- 
fortably housed. We knew we cannot ask for 
an increase of rates. Our rates are $45, $58, 
$50, $52.50, $55, and $70 a month, because 
these old people do not have sufficient 
incomes. 

Where can they go if we are forced to liqui- 
date this service? 

TRUTH NOT THEORIES 


Let’s have the truth, and not so many 
theories. 

Let the people who, after all, support all of 
these institutions, be the judges. 

And let those whose spiritual duty it is 
to help tell the truth—let them join this 
crusade and remove the fear that so many 
seem to have, a fear of truthful expression, 
in these confusing: days. 

. Maybe the truth will finally set us free if 
we all meet facts squarely, and have some 
real action applied with truthfulness and 
not so many conferences and theories. 





In the Name of Fair Play—Further Facts 
on the Official Snubs Accorded Admiral 


Rickover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker,one of 
greatest experiences of my life was to 
have the opportunity in April 1956, to 
accompany other members of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on a 12-hour voyage aboard the 
nuclear submarine the Nautilus. I un- 
derstand that I was the first woman to be 
aboard the revolutionary atomic sub- 
marine at sea, and that, of course, made 
the experience even more exciting. 

But the thing which impressed me 
most during the 12-hour trip, 8 hours 
of which were spent below the surface 
of the ocean, was the dedication of Adm. 
H. G. Rickover and the sense of excite- 
ment he imparted to all of us over the 
potentialities of this amazing naval ves- 
sel. It was an experience similar, per- 
haps, to being taken on one’s first air- 
plane ride by one of the Wright brothers, 
or of sharing the triumph of a great pio- 
neer in any field of human endeavor. 

Admiral Rickover impressed all of us 
with his visions of the achievements of 
nuclear submarines in the future. Of 
course it was no surprise to us when the 
Nautilus was revealed to have made the 
first undersea transit of the Northwest 
Passage under the ice at the North Pole 
because we were ready to accept and 
believe the possibility of this submarine 
and others like it doing anything Admiral 
Rickover and his fellow pioneers in the 
field’ of nuclear propulsion set them to do. 

However, I was deeply disappointed 
after this great feat had been accom- 
plished by the Nautilus that Admiral 
Rickover was not even invited to the 


friend, who has written me about 
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White House ceremonies at which 
announcement was made. the 
Now, through the concern of g ¥ 
I 


have further facts bearing on the Official) 
snubs being accorded Admiral 

and the picture this letter presents is far 
from pretty. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous gon. 
sent I submit for inclusion in the Ap. 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
letter referred to from Mr. Charles p | 
Muldoon, a St. Louis friend, who ig g 
practicing attorney in Washington ang 
who is in close touch with the Military 
services and a keen observer. 

I think every Member of Congress who 
believes, as I do, that Admiral 
has been very shabbily treated consider. 
ing the monumental contributions he has 
made to America’s defense and to the 
cause of freedom, will be interested in 
Mr. Muldoon’s letter to me, as follows: 

WasHIncTON, D. C., August _{7, 1958, 
The Honérable Leonor K. Suuuivan, 
1313 House Office Building, 
Wushington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SuLLIvaN: It certainly is re 
gretted_ there was no room for the father of 
our nuclear Navy at the White House cere. 
monies last week celebrating the transpolar 
voyage of the Nautilus. For Rear Adm 
H. G. Rickover—the fiery little man who 
fought for a start.on the nuclear submarine 
program—not to be invited, I understand 
has come to be the usual treatment he ex- 
pects when something he had long dreamed, 
carefully planned, valiantly battled for, 
comes to fruition. To me this is a shameful 
situation which compels me writing about 
it to you. 

If you will stop a moment to recall, it 
took “newspaper prodding to get him a place 
at the ceremonies marking the completion 
of the world’s first nuclear powerplant for 
peaceful uses exclusively. He was finally al- 
lowed a few minutes on the radio and 4 seat 
on the platform. None of the young scien- 
tists and engineers.in his nuclear reactor 
group who worked day and night to com 
plete the Shippingport Power Plant were in- 
vited, a great disappointment to their wives 
and children who had to live without them 
for years and who had been looking fr 
ward to witnessing their hour of triumph. 
There were, however, plenty of others pre | 
ent who were not and had never been col 
nected with the program, who did ‘nothing 
to contribute to its final achievement tit 
who were there largely, it is suspected, fr 
the publicity involved. 

Now once again it is rumored the fim 
atomic submgrine with two reactors will 
launched, tHe huge Triton. The idea of 
using two reactors was again Admiral Rick- - 
dver’s and I believe you know that he 
to fight every inch of the way to get it ac 
cepted. The hour of this particular success 
is, as usual, again one of personal pain 
him. He had been given assurance 
least one of his submarines 
launched by. his wife. It is difficult oe 
derstand on what basis the many : 
have been launching A-subs were 
except, of course, Mrs. Eisenhower and M 
Strauss. But this time Admiral, o 
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thought his wife would do it. But | 
Navy rejected the proposal made by. 
prominent people involved with the 
ing of the Triton including, it. is § sal 
officialdom of General Dynamics f fo 
the honor went instead to the wife ®t” 
obscure admiral who at no time has 
connected with and who has done Bi” 
for nuclear propulsion. ea ¢ a 
I also hear that Groton, ” 
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preparing to entertain—the n 
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00—personal friends of this admiral’s 
_ eons whom she has invited to the 
ceremony. It must be assumed she is pay- 
ing off social debts of many years standing 
et the taxpayers expense. As you know, 
these launchings are very expensive and the 
cost involved is written off as necessary ad- 
ng which of course is questionable. 
Nevertheless, the total disregard of the 
nal insults involved to Admiral Rick- 
over as @ result of all this backstage maneu- 
yering to grab the spotlight undeniably 
creates the impression that the top person- 
alities in the Navy are only interested in 
that service to further their own personal 
ends. 


Consequently, 
would be my hope 


in the name of fair play it 
that something could be 


* gone to bring this situation to light. 


With kindest personal regards, I am 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES P. MULDOON, 





The Wild Blue Yonder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Richmond News Leader of August 6, 
1958, entitled “The Wild Blue Yonder.” 
This editorial! which reviews the pub- 
lished testimony from one of our con- 
gressional committees points out the 
reckless and irresponsible spending of 
the Department of Defense under this 
administration. This disclosure of the 
facts has aroused my constituents, some 
of whom are registering their complaints 
with me. I hope that the publication of 
this criticism will arouse the administra- 
tion to corrective action. 

THE WILD BLUE YONDER 

Early next month, the United States Air 
Force will open its new Air Force Academy 
near Colorado Springs. More than a thou- 
sand cadets will move in, the vanguard of a 
student body that in time will climb to 
2,500 men. They will find waiting for them 
just what the Air Force originally sought to 
build: the finest institution of its kind in 
the world. That was the USAF’s mission 4 
years ago; and though a great deal of work 
remains to be finished, today the Air Force 


can say, with a smile, mission accomplished. - 


And the American taxpayer can add, with 
& groan, at what fantastic cost. 

Tecords are not complete on this 

fabulous oasis in the Rockies. It is doubt- 


ful if the Congress ever will be able to add ° 


Up everything and draw a line at the bot- 
for the Air Force, disdaining economy 
and laughing at fiscal controls, has spent 
mohey with the arrogant ease of a Roman 
me and juggled funds with the slick 
of @ three-card artist at a county fair. 
In the beginning, former Secretary Talbott 
ra ted to the House that a complete, 
ee, job could be had for approximately 
Million. That, in itself, seemed a fairly 
incredible sum, but on the promise that the 
Academy could be made ready within that 
— » the Congress authorized a beginning. 
: Was in the 1954-55 fiscal year. 
nearly as anyone can figure out today, 
total Suthorizations and expenditures aoe 
wan a to something in the neighborhood. 
Million, give or take $10 million. A 
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House committee reported last month that if 
the Air Force carries out all the plans now 
on paper, the total cost may reach $300,900,- 
000. Witnesses for the Air Force, though 
they have termed this particular figure pre- 
posterous, have been careful not to deny that 
such a figure may be reached. They say 
only that they have no present intention of 
going after it. , 

The site originally was to consist of 10,000 
acres. It now consists of 17,800 acres. The 
State of Colorado, it was said, would provide 
the land through a donation of $1 million 
expected to be sufficient to cover the 10,000 
acres at $100 an acre. Land in the original 
area actually came to nearly $300 an acre. 
Total real-estate costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, exclusive of Colorado’s contribution, 
amount to $4,256,000. 

On close inspection, it was found that the 
chosen site was subject to severe conditions 
of soil erosion. Retaining walls amounting 
to $4 million have proved necessary. Water 
supplies present a serious problem; an expen- 
sive irrigation system is the answer. 

Designers for the Air Force sought to 
achieve a sense of spaciousness. Thus the 
Academy buildings and staff facilities are 
dispersed widely over an area half the. size 
of Washington, D.C. One result: The central 
steam plant is nearly a mile from the center 
of the academic area. Utilities alone have 
cost $24 million. Street lights, along 70 
miles of roads, amount to $2 million more. 

The cadets will spend most of their waking 
hours in the area shown above. This in- 
cludes the academic building, physical edu- 
cation building, dining hall, and haif a dozen 
other structures. Originally, these were to 
cost $28,468,000. The current figure is $44,- 
721,000. 

Consider two of these buildings only: 

The academic building, once budgeted for 
$14,322,000, is how fixed at $20 million. In 
the course of the building’s construction, 225 
change orders were made; the structure grew 
from 850,000 square feet to 965,000 square 
feet in the process. For esthetic reasons, 
the ground floor is largely open; the third 
floor is completely open. Only 58 percent of 
the gross area is net usable space. 

Not far away is the cadet dining hall. Be- 
cause the students will be in relatively small 
classrooms and dormitory rooms most of the 
time, it was felt they would benefit spiritu- 
ally from a feeling of wide open spaces at 
mealtimes. Officials of the Academy did not 
see how the daily schedule could be modified 
so that cadets and their teachers could eat 
on two shifts. Thus, the Air Force erected 
ong of the most astonishing dining halls 
ever brought into being. It is 252 feet 
square. It will feed 3,000 persons at a sit- 
ting. The floor is terrazzo, the ceiling of 
enameled steel panels; the-walls on three 
sides are of glass from floor to ceiling Din- 
ers will have a fabulous vista of the Rockies. 
The entire space is open. In the commit- 
tee’s. estimate, the use of spaced supports 
would have achieved a saving in steel and 
roofing of about $275,000. Had conventional 
acoustical tile been. used on the ceiling, an 
additional $140,000 might have been saved, 

It is a temptation to comment also on the 
administration building, which was to have 
cost $1,439,000, and has wound up at more 
than double that figure; part of the added 


“cost came (this is in Colorado Springs) 


for air conditioning. An Air Force spokes- 
man stated that it was felt that having 
windows opened at various angles would not 
be. in keeping with the esthetic standards 
of design set for the Academy. Other Air 
Force spokesmen have denied this was a 
consideration. 

In 1956-57, the Air Force obtained ap- 
proval from Congress for 405 staff housing 
units. Only 46 of these have been built—44 
prof * houses at $43,690 apiece, and 2 
rectories at $56,000 each. The authorization 
included a superintendent’s house at $90,000, 
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but this will not be constructed at the pres- 
ent time since the superintendent is not sat- 
isfied that a suitable residence can be con- 
structed for $90,000. 

This feeling that nothing could be too 
good for the superintendent characterized 
the project as a whole. Although the Air 
Force’s original directive asserted that “in- 
sofar as possible, standard cataloged items 
will be provided,” this proved not to be 
possible very far. The only standard catalog 
item the committee could find in the cadet 
dormitory was a $5 wastebasket. Every- 
thing else’ was custom made, including a 
medicine cabinet for each cadet at $71.76. 
The successful bidder on the medicine cab- 
inet contract, in a desperate concern for his 
fellow taxpayers, suggested a less expensive 
alternative—a . seamless, more _ sanitary, 
easier to keep clean cabinet, which he could 
manufacture “exactly to your overall meas- 
urements” for $51.70 each. “If you are in- 
terested in saving thousands of dollars and 
getting a superior product,” wrote the con- 
tractor, “we will be pleased to submit a 
sample before an award is made.” The Air 
Force was not interested in saving thou- 
sands of dollars. The contractor’s offer was 
received on April 30, 1957, and rejected on 
the morning of the following day, May l, 
1957. 

“Did you go into that thoroughly?” asked 
Congressman Larimp, of Wisconsin. 

“We consider we went into it thoroughly,” 
replied a ‘Colonel Jones of the Air Force. 
“We work pretty fast out there.” 

“Perhaps too fast,” said Mr. Laird. 

There will be a great thundering per- 
formance of the Air Force anthem when 
the Academy opens next month: Off we go, 
the cadets will sing, into the wild blue 
yonder. The West Point of the Air will be 
soaring high. And if a small, still voice 
from Virginia may be excused, permit us to 
add the observation that so is the national 
debt soaring high. And reading the Recorp, 
we begin to understand why. 





People With Names Ending in “ski” Have 
Been in This Country as Long as 
Smiths, Jeffersons, Randolphs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Polish Star of July 10, 1958, recalls an 
interesting bit of Americana. Ameri- 
cans have been of many racial extrac- 
tions from our beginnings. This is and 
has been our great strength. The article 
follows: 

PEOPLE WITH NAMES ENDING IN “SKI” Have 
BEEN IN THIS COUNTRY AS LONG AS 
SMITHS, JEFFERSONS, RANDOLPHS 

(By Bill Prank) 

Most of us think that anyone with a name 
ending in “ski” is of a generation of newcom- 
ers, fresh from the old couritry. 

And a lot of people also assume that any- 
one with a name that has a combination of 
“2” and “r” or “c” is of parentage that came 
to this country in the steerage cf huge ocean 
liners filled- with immigrants from mid- 
Europe. 

But it’s high time we came to realize that 
the people with names ending in “ski’’ have 
been in this country as long as the Smiths 
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and the Jeffersons, the Randolphs and the 
others with more ‘pronounceable names. 


TOO LITTLE ABOUT POLES 


A guess a great deal of what we know about 
peoples in American history depends upon 
how well certain historians have popularized 
certain personalities. 

Up until now, there’s been too little pub- 
lished about the contributions of the Poles, 
for example. 

The average American, I’m sure, has an idea 
that the Poles in our country came here along 
about the 1880’s or soon after that, and the 
immigration from Poland was stepped up in 
the early part of the 20th century. 

Also, the same average American thinks 
that the only Poles who ever made any con- 
tribution to this country before the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century were Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski. 

I certainly don’t want-to depreciate the 
valiant services these two noted Poles gave 
to these United States—particularly Pulaski, 
who died for the young democracy. 

But now along comes Vincent J. Kowalew- 
ski of the Polish-American Concress in Dela- 
ware, and sends me a brochure that has 
opened my eyes. 

ANOTHER JOHN SMITH STORY 


Every American school kid knows that an 
Indian girl, Pocahontas, saved the life of the 
fabulous Capt. John Smith but— 

How many Know that two Poles, Zbigniew 
Stefanski and Jan Bogdan, also saved the 
life of the intrepid captain when he was 
about to be ambushed by Indians? 

We read a great deal about the first fam- 


flies of Virginia, etc., but not enough about 
those first Poles who helped to save Jameés- 
town from total failure. 

THEY WERE SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 


Let's go back a little in American history 
and pause at the year 1607. 

That was the year when Jamestown was 
founded by the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don 

The newcomers were faced with all kinds 
of problems in the new world. They espe- 
cially needed skilled craftsmen, whose serv- 
ices were essential.to the survival of the 
colony. 

Where to get them? 

The Englishmen remembered that for 
years Poland had been England’s principal 
source of pitch, tar, rosin, flax, masts, wain- 
scots, and glass. 

ENGLAND TURNS TO POLAND 


There England could enlist the craftsmen 
for the great adventure in the new world. 

And so on October 1, 1608—350 years ago— 
the ship Mary and Margaret arrived in 
Jamestown with a company of Poles. The 
roster contained such names as Michael 
Nowicki, Stanislaw Sadowski, Jan Mata—all 
journeymen in the crafts that were badly 
needed. And they were soldiers, too; good 
fighters. 

Capt. John Smith knew Jan Bogdan per- 
sonally, having met him in Poland in 1603, 
and it was with great joy that men of his 
type were welcomed to Jamestown. 

Within 3 weeks after the Poles arrived in 
Jamestown, things began to hum. A glass 
furnace was roaring—the first factory in 
America. 

And within 2 months, the ship Mary and 
Margaret was on its way to England with 
American-made materials—the first export 
of manufactured goods—soap ashes, tar, 
pitch, green glass bottles, and vases. 

THE BIG STRIKE 


Later, 
dreamers, too, and adventurers, in a way, but 
they also had a very practical outlook on 
life. The romantic stories of early America 
just never gave them a break. 

Then came the big strike for civil liberties. 

Fed up with the finagling in the colony of 
Jamestown, Capt, John Smith decided to 


other Poles arrived. They were 
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return to England. The Poles refused to 
stay behind. They’d have none of the 
shenanigans. 

They went to London but not for long. 
The Virginia Company implored them to re- 
turn to Jamestown and help the colonists 
attain industrial self-sufficiency. Reluctant- 
ly, the Poles agreed but on one major con- 
dition: There were to be more rights for the 
people. 

DENIED VOTE 

Everything went along all right until they 
were denied the right to vote for members 
of the legislative assembly. 

And the reason? 

A flimsy and vicious one. 

It was said that the Poles couldn’t vote 
because they were still in debt for their pas- 
sage from England to America. 

All right—so the Poles just went on strike. 
They stopped working in the glass factory. 

Gov. George Yardley tried to reason with 
the Poles—but he probably had never 
bumped up against the dogged stubbornness 
of Poles sticking up for what they believe are 
their rights. Some of the most infamous 
dictators of Europe have had apples out of 
that barrel, even in our day. 


THE STRIKE ENDS 


The whole mess became a first-class stench 
that seeped over to England, and eventually 
it was decided that concessions be made to 
the Polanders, and the strike was ended. 

The first strike in America—not for eco- 
nomic gains, but for civil liberty. 

All this and a lot more about the contribu- 
tions of Polish craftsmen and workers are to 
be found in the dusty annals of American 
history, hidden far too long. 4 

It is most refreshing to learn that Poles all 
over the United States are going to observe 
the 350th anniversary of the arrival of the 
first Polish immigrants to these shores. 


It should knock the theory that Poles are 
“furriners” into a cocked hat. 





“The Things That Should Be Done” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 
oF 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequent quotes from Abraham Lin- 
coln, in recent years, that attempts to 
justify Government projects, is to the 
effect that Government is justified in 
doing for the people the things that 
should be done, which they are unable 
to-do, or to do as well, for themselves. 

It seems to me that many times we 
are so eager to project Government into 


the realm of our economic and commer- . 


cial fields, for the sake of creating jobs, 
making so-called improvements, devel- 
oping projects, and so forth, that we fail 
to use proper care to determine whether 
or not the object is really worth the cost. 
In other words, we are overlooking that 
phrase, “that should be done.” 

I can go along with the quote that is 
ascribed to Lincoln if we take it in its 
entirety. Those things that should be 
done can be done. They can be done 
without harming the national economy. 
If the object brings to the Nation a ben- 
efit that is greater than the cost, then 
the Nation is better off by having it ac- 
complished. In this case, also, there can 
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be no inflationary or other harmfy} ys. 
sults. The economy is made strep d = 
by the accomplishment of any projss _ ind 
that will yield benefits greater than ; pow 
cost of the project. This re ; poit 
not apply, however, to the many projects this 
that cost in excess, and many far jp ern 
excess, of any possible benefit that ean witl 
be realized. ” maj 
I say this is a consideration in recent mer 
year.- Traditionally the Government dig muc 
not engage in economic or is a 
activities. These fields were left dire 
to the people. The Government pro. nati 
vided and enforced laws to that 
wrongs, not to provide rights, peor 
were free to do and to achieve for them. done 
selves. The law or the Government or t 
merely prevented abuses. This system The 
gave to the Federal Government only to tl 


such powers as were contained in the ‘ pron 

















































Constitution, and reserved to the States new 
and to the people all other rights or poy. excit 
ers. In other words, the Federal Goy. ment 
ernment could: do only those things the ners, 
people authorized it to do. Conversely, ment 
in the Old World, where there were s9. Or 
cialistic republics instead of our con- ende 
stitutional republic, the matter was just prove 
the reverse. All rights were vested in then 
the Government. The people could do to ii 
only those things that the Government field 
permitted them to do. This difference is ent € 
the difference in being free or not being © ernm 
free; the difference between citizen and cours 
subject. Which system is best is hardly Gove: 
necessary to mention to any American, that 
History has made the answer most abun- woulc 
dantly clear. Current events indicate . Auth¢ 
which system is looked to to carry the hundi 
burdens of the world. Just simply ask spent 
or observe who it is that is expected projec 
pay the cost, who puts up the money fot establ 
our international undertakings. Ow growt 
system, which is maligned and abused by ventu 
many so-called peoples democracies, is The | 
always there when it comes to paying the been : 
cost of our international or cooperative power 
projects among the nations. power 
I am not indicating that all of this’ a 
wrong. I believe there are many indepe 
Government can and should do “to pro 7 
mote the general welfare.” There is aaa 
however a right way to do it. Thereare be n 
also many wrong ways to do it. now ‘ rad 
eagerness, not our urgency, we are ii- ia 
clined to look so high and so straightat Here, 
the object that we fail to see manyal oe 
the curves and pitfalls that exist be the be 
tween us and the object. We run Teck e te 
lessly ahead, our eyes so completely U- should 
ward, that we can easily stumble worthy 
fall. sustair 
Many of the projects that we have omy: ; 
tried, and many that are now being largely 
offered, under the guise of “progress and and wi 
development,” fail to square with: require 
clause “that should be done.” Maly. pay its 
are not sound, not worthwhile. Ther of Gov. 
cost far exceeds any possible WS Ther 
can be realized. Some of them, Herein 
the people themselves can do; ects, 
States or local jurisdictions cal parent! 
handle, even to a better e fee eth are ex 
the Federal Government. This is tii? ment s 
of almost all local projects. Selfish 
Then I would say a word an0us" But thi 
major Federal projects. When weenie the 





@ field to develop it; we should have’ 
mind that our ‘purposes are to esi 
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‘ect: get it to a point where it 
= ae elf-supporting, then release it to 
independent enterprise. nuclear 
power development is @& case in 
point. I do not believe we would have 
this great new power today if the Gov- 
ernment had not in large measure, along 
with private enterprise, carried the 

“major share of the cost of its develop- 
ment. This new power which holds so 
much promise for the future, even now 
is a major deterrent to war and in- 
directly at least is a great factor in our 
national security. Surely it indicates 
that Government moving to do for the 
people those things, which should be 
done, and which they are unable to do, 
or to do well, for themselves, is justified. 
The new era which lies ahead of us due 
to the development in this field is most 

‘ promising indeed. It is still a hazardous 
new area. Again we are pioneers. It is 
exciting to contemplate. Now Govern- 

ment and private enterprise are part- 
ners, working together, as the develop- 


’ ment stages are being continued. 


Once the development stages ,are 
ended, however; and the project has 
proven itself successful and useful, 
then it is time for Government to yield 
to independent enterprise. Let the 
field back to the people. Let independ- 
ent enterprise take over, and let Gov- 
ernment continue to follow its proper 
course. A good case in point where the 
Government should now accept the fact 
that the development stages are over 
would be our great Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Surely the years and the 
hundreds of millions that -have been 
spent in this development of a power 
project. are sufficient to prove it and 
establish it as a going concern. The 
growth and development from this 
venture has been eminently worth while. 
The power production facilities have 


been accomplished. The market for the. 


power has also been developed. If the 
power is sold, and if the facility is e-o- 
homically operated, surely TVA as an 
independent producer could now stand 
on its own feet, pay its normal and fair 
share of taxes to support the Govern- 
ment along with others in its field and 
be a going independent, American enter- 
prise. This then would be a shining ex- 
ample of what I am talking about. 
Here would be a case where the Govern- 
ment stepped in and did something, that 
the people appear to have been unable to 
do for themselves; something that 
should be done; something that is 
Worthwhile, now proven to be self- 
sustaining and a real asset to our econ- 
omy; and a something once developed, 
largely at Government expense, now can 
and will live, function, meet its normal 
Tequirements, benefit’ the citizens, and 
Pay its proportionate share of the cost 
Government. 
There are those who will disagree. 
Herein lies the danger of welfare proj- 
Those whose jobs are now ap- 
i tly secure; those whose power rates 
neat ately low due to Govern- 
pe Subsidy, and others who have a 
Ifish interest will all decry against it. 
the who are paying the taxes for 
tend to ; those whose taxes might 
be lower if TVA were paying 
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. taxes along with other utility compa- 
nies; and those in free enterprise that 
are looking for employment; all of these, 
will perhaps see the fundamental sound- 
ness of this suggestion. 

These two enterprises are merely two 
of the hundreds that are now in being; 
and which are already proposed. There 
are thousands yet to come. Surely it 
is time that we fixed a policy of opera- 
tion. Let the Government give aid in 
the development of the projects that 
give reasonable assurance that they are 
worth while. Once the project is de- 
veloped let the Government withdraw 
and let the: project then, having been 
born and nurtured to maturity, take its 
place in our free economy along with 
other enterprises. This seems to me 
to make sense. This then would get 
right now, a large number of so-called 
Government corporations,‘ that are in 
full operation, with a record of many 
years, off the budgetary requirements of 
the Government; off the backs of the 
taxpayers; upright among other Amer- 
ican corporations, doing their worth- 
while services and paying their just 
_ taxes in support of the'Government. 

Let it ever be kept in mind: The peo- 
ple support the Government. The Gov- 
ernment does not, cannot, support the 
people. 





A Jam in the Courts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore Congress adjourns this session there 
should be favorable action on the omni- 
bus judgeship bill. In Iowa, as in many 
other States, we have a logjam of cases 
crying for decisions. There just are not 
enough judges to hear all of these cases, 
and delay piles up on top of delay. An- 
other Federal judgeship for Iowa would 
certainly go a long way toward easing 
and eventually eliminating the problem. 

An editorial in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Sunday Register of August 10 states the 
problem as it relates to Iowa and I know 
that this same situation applies to other 
States as well. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I _ 


ask that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 

7 A JaM IN THE CouURTS 


The congestion in Federal courts has been 
a problem for a long’time. 

In 1955, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States recommended that Congress 
pass an omnibus bill creating 21 new judge- 
ships. Not a single one of those judgeships 
has been provided. The congestion problem 
in the meantime has grown more acute. Now 
the need is for at least 50 additional Federal 
judges. 

That need has been established by a scien- 
tific method. It is based on statistical stud- 
ies, district by district, of the handling of 
all types-of criminal and civil cases in Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Judicial Conference, which makes the 
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final recommendations, includes the Chief 
Justice of, the Supreme Court, the chief 
judges of the circuit courts, and a judge 
representing the district courts of each cir- 
cult. The Judicial Conference’s goal is to get 
the courts on a basis where an ordinary case 
can be disposed of within 6 months from 
the time of filing to trial. But in only 7 
of the 94 districts has this goal been reached. 
The median time for disposing of cases in 
1957 was 14.2 months. It took around 47 
months to dispose of private civil cases in 
1 New York district. 

The omnibus judgeship bill now before 
Congress is one that very definitely should 
not be forgotten in rush for adjournment. 

The obstacles are petty, unworthy ones. 
They include efforts of Congressmen to get 
more’ judges for their own States, regardless 
of need. Some Congressmen don't want the 
appointments made by a Republican Presi- 
dent and would like to delay action on the 
bill until after the next election. The major 
explanation for Congress’ failure to act, how- 
ever, may be that the public hasn’t become 
sufficiently aroused to demand action. 

Iowans have a special interest in this bill 
because it provides for creating an addi- 
tional judge for this State. The Jugicial 
Conference first recommended a froving 
judge for fowa—in addition to the two 
Present judges—in 1953 and has renewed 
that recommendation at every session of 
Congress since then. 

Iowa has a larger population than any of 
the other 33 two-judge districts in the coun- 
try. It has a larger population than 6 
States which have 3 judges each and 2 other 
States which have 4 and 5 judges. The 
Iowa~judges also have to travel extensively. 
There are six places for holding court in 
both the northern and southern districts. 

Despite the efforts of the two judges— 
Judge Henry N. Graven for the northern 
district and Judge Edwin R. Hicklin for the 
southern district—the congestion problem 
grows more acute. Both are holding court 
this August, the traditional vacation period 
for judges. 

Criminal cases get first priority. ‘There is 
little delay in handling them. The personal 
injury cases get next priority. The business 
cases—involving taxes and patents and other 
complicated matters that require long hear- 
ings—are at the bottom of the heap. It 
becomes a matter of years—not 6 months— 
before some of them can be disposed of. 


The Iowa situation is no different than in ~ 
other areas of the country where the Judi- 
cial Conference has recommended that addi- 
tional judgeships be created. The conges- 
tion is far worse in some districts. It can be 
remedied by creating more judgeships. 


a — 


Statement of Walter H. Sammis. Submit- 
ted to the House Committee on Public 
Works, 85th Congress, 2d Session, July 
29, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a statement made by Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Sammis, who is president of the 
Ohio Edison Co. 

In my opinion, Mr. Sammis in clear 
and concise words has expressed the 
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views of we who believe in free enter- 
prise and in the liberties for which many 
of us fought. Mr. Sammis made an ex- 
cellent statement before the Public Woks 
Committee and I highly recommend the 
reading of his statement to all of my col- 
leagues in Congress. 
His statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF WALTER H. SAMMIS SUBMITTED 
TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
85TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, JULY 29, 1958 


My name is Walter H. Sammis. I am presi- 
dent of Ohio Edison Co., an electric utility 
company with general offices in Akron, Ohio, 
and president of its subsidiary, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., with headquarters in New Castle, 
Pa. I am a past president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, have served on the board 
of the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies and have been active in industry 
affairs for more thtan 30 years. I have been 
asked by representatives of our industry to 
submit a statement to your committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being per- 
mitted to express an opinion in opposition 
to S. 1869 as passed by the Senate last August 
9, which would authorize the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) to issue revenue 
bonds for the purpose of financing additions 
to its power system. I had the privilege of 
appearing in opposition to the bill on June 
6, 1957, when it was being considered by the 
Flood Control Rivers and Harbors Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. I also had the privilege of appear- 
ing before the Flood Control Subcommittee 
of your committee in opposition to bills con- 
taining similar proposals introduced by Rep- 
resentatives CLiIrrorp Davis (H. R. 4266) and 
ROBERT E. JONES (H. R. 3236). 

I am aware of the fact that since I testi- 
fied in opposition to S. 1869 it has been 
amended in certain respects. However, so far 
as our industry is concerned such amend- 
ments do not remove our objections to this 
bill, and we are just as much opposed to the 
issuance by TVA of revenue bonds as we were 
when I testified in May 1957, before your 
Flood Control Subcommittee. 

I realize that the time allowed for these 
hearings is limited, and that there are other 
electric utility witnesses who desire to ex- 
press opposition to S. 1869. Also, inasmuch 
as my testimony in opposition to TVA’s be- 
ing authorized to issue revenue bonds is a 
matter of record, I do not wish to unneces- 
sarily consume the time of this committee. 
Nevertheless, I wish to reaffirm the testimony 
that I have previously given and dispel any 
thoughts, if there are any, that the amend- 
ments which were made to S. 1869 prior to 
its passage by the Senate removed our in- 
dustry’s objections to the bill. 

The issuance of revenue bonds by TVA 
as proposed in S. 1869 could complicate and 
impede, if not permanently bar, the correc- 
tion of the basic inequities of TVA’s existing 
tax and interest benefits, which are so in- 
volved in the economics of TVA’s electric 
operations, and which result in unjust dis- 
crimination between electric customers using 
TVA power and electric customers of in- 
vestor-owned companies. 

Further, the declared intent of the bill as 
expressed on page 11, line 25, and page 12, 
lines 1 through 9, which I respectfully sug- 
gest deserves your close scrutiny, remains 
the same, namely, to aid TVA in “discharg- 
ing its responsibility” to assure an ample 
supply of electric power in the area in which 
it conducts its operations. As I stated in 
the earlier hearings, I know of no constitu- 
tional or statutory mandate which requires 
TVA to assume the responsibility of furnish- 
ing present and future power requirements 
in the area served by TVA. Nor do I believe 
that the Federal Government should assume 
such a responsibility as provided in S. 1869. 
Finally, I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should engage in any proprie- 
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» would not have been able to afford for many 


tary business, including the electric power 
business, where taxpaying businesses are 
willing and able to do the job. 





United States Cultural Aid in Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Jerusalem 
Post, Israel’s only English language daily 
newspaper, recently reprinted here in the 
America-Israel Bulletin. It gives a fa- 
vorable report of the results of one small 
part of our mutual security program. 
The editorial follows: . 

Since World War II the United States has 
progressed rapidly toward the realization 
that generosity is a good policy. From an 
originally isolationist stand, the United 
States has developed a system of aid to war- 
impoverished and backward countries, 
backed by the realization that too much 
wealth concentrated in a single country, or 
even a half continent, will in the end suf- 
focate trade. If the wisdom of this policy 
needed to be demonstrated, this could not 
have been more effectively done than by the 
fact that Soviet Russia has attempted to 
copy the method, despite_far more limited 
resources at her disposal. 

The grants-in-aid are, of course, a one- 
sided affair. Oné state grants, and the other 
is aided, applying for funds with a greater 
or lesser degree of supervision, as circum- 
stances may dictate, but usually through the 
normal channels of the government at the 
receiving end. As a result, the population 
benefits, but in many cases the individual 
scarcely recognizes, and certainly fails to 
appreciate, the source from which his most 
pressing financial troubles are lightened a 
little. 

In this respect the information mediums 
guaranty system introduced in Israel by the 
United States, as in other countries, has been 
an exception. Nor is it entirely a one-way 
traffic. Israel is enabled to buy books and 
other publications from America with Israel 
currency, which is deposited in favor of the 
American Government, which pays the pub- 
lishers in dollars. As an avid book-reading 
country that now favors English. over any 
other foreign language, Israel piled up a total 
of IL-7.2m by 1956, or four-fifths of the entire 
moneys accruing through the I. M. G. funds 
in all the countries in which the system is 
operated. It was then decided that the 
Israel currency should be applied to cultural 
and scientific progress in Israel, on the over- 
all principle that the projects selected should 
tend to strengthen Israel-American ties. 

Mr. Bernard Katzen, who was then ap- 
pointed to select the projects that would 
benefit, has now been here again to see this 
work being carried out and leaves Israel to- 
day with a sense of gratification at what he 
has witnessed. Nothing would have been 
easier than to present an alternative list; 
there are few people who could be found to 
agree on priorities in matters of culture and 
teaching. 

THE LARGEST GRANT 

The largest single grant, of a million-and- 
a-half pounds, is going to the building of 
an archaelogical museum to house Israel's 
treasures, which have been almost. totally 
inaccessible to students for lack of exhibi- 
tion space—a necessary luxury that Israel 
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years to come. With this go such 
matters as the IL-200,000 grant for the fur. 
thering of research in desalting water in 
which considerable progress has been ma, 
here, and where even a modest SUCCESS Could 
be of untold benefit to America itself as well 
as to Israel. 

Many of the 44 grants are directly eon. 
cerned with presenting America to 
including the establishment of 5 in 
American studies at the 5 institutions of 
higher learning of Israel, and care has been 
taken that the facilities will reach all sep. 
tions of the population of Israe) including, 
of course, the minorities. 

Many of the projects will have a perma.. 
nent character, and taken together they 
certainly expect to impress themselves much 
more clearly on the public consciousness 
than the much greater’ grants-in-aid to the 
Government itself. ‘ j 

It is pleasant to consider that their origin 
lies in the Israelis’ own urge to buy and fead 
books and thereby unwittingly contribute to 
a large and generous scheme, 





Danger of Flight.From the Dollar: - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
appearing in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 13, entitled) “Flignt From the 
Dollar’: o 

FuLicuT From THE DoLiaRr 


One of the more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the sharp 
upward march of the stock market in the 
face of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends. And as brokers, 
economists, and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
a very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. The 
E. F. Hutton Co. thinks the rising stock mar- 
ket and declining bond market underscore 
the flight from the dollar. Reynolds & 00. 
comments that last week “the flight from the 
dollar, which has been gathering momentum 
in recefit weeks, turned into a stampede.” 

The same note is struck across thé coul- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co. of Chicago 
observes that the “answer can be that in- 
vestors have more confidence in the future 
value of stocks than they have in the dol- 
lar’s stability.” And the market_comment 
of Daniel Reeves & Co. of Beverly Hills * 
both pointed and poignant: “It is sad but 
true that few people any longer believe that 
our currency can ever be worth more if 
terms of buying power and most likely wil 
ultimately be worth considerably less.“ 

Now admittedly many market comments j 
are not necessarily compendiums of 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
their business close to people who are,con- | 
cerned about how to manage theif 
for an uncertain future. And when 4 
note, with so much unanimity, . 3 
strong feeling of fear about the dollar then 
it is surely time to pay attention 

In this instance, too, the feeling s 0% 
firmed the figures on what Pt F 
doing. e bond market, including ™* — 
market for obligations of the United 
Government, has been depressed. a 
the generality of people do not want? 
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jend money to their Government. They 
know the Government will pay them back 


dollar for dollar with interest. What they 
fear is that they will be paid back with 
eroded dollars. : 
Moreover, the economic figures from Wash- 
n suggest that the people's fears are 
not unfounded. 
The already huge Government debt 1s 
n being lifted; the deficit this year alone 


‘will be $12 billion or more, Getting the 


money for this deficit would be a terrible 
problem anytime. With a country already 
inflation-conscious, it is almost an insur- 
mountable problem. The Treasury is very 
likely to find that it can borrow little, or 
nothing, from the public savings; it may 
well have to turn to the Federal Reserve to 
create all the necessary credit dollars in the 
panking system. And almost everyone knows 
nowadays that this is just a fancy way of 
printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it. * * * Congressmen talk sorrowfully 
about the terrible things that inflation does 
to people, particularly the little people, and 
casually build the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered 
and independent markét reports is that the 
people may be developing a new attitude to- 
ward it. There is a strong suggestion that 
people generally are beginning to abandon 
hope that those appointed to manage their 
Government will halt inflation, an implica- 
tion that the country may come to accept 
the rotting of the dollar as being as inevi- 
table as death and taxes, 

And that is why we think Washington had 
better heed the ominous tone in these re- 
ports, For though this country has suffered 
from its past inflations, all those troubles 
will be as nothing to what we shall have to 
bear if the people, privately and quietly, 
once get it into their minds that they can 
no longer put any trust for the future in 
the dollars of the United States. 





Newsweek Given Correct Information 
About TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS — 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
occasion to write Mr. Raymond 
Moley, the distinguished columnist of 
Newsweek magazine, in regard to the 
facts about the TVA and the self-financ- 
ing bill pending before the Congress. 
Under unanimous-consent agreement; 
I insert this letter in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The letter follows: 
Mr. Raymonp MOoLey, Pigwod nde 
New York, N.Y. 
DEAR Mr. Mo.ry: Reference is made to 
your recent comments which appeared in 
magazine—which I have read with 
cng rang earns ba 
se. - 
« the Tennessee Valley Authority. es 
know = you would not want to eom- 
naccuracies in your state- 
ee, 00 your readers, and while you are 
correct in some of your facts there are other 
ts that are subject- to an erroneous 
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interpretation and accordingly I am taking 
the liberty of calling your attention to some 
of these observations. 

1. In the first paragraph of your column 
you state that the TVA is required to pay 
@ small amount of the investment periodi- 
cally to the United States Treasury. You 
later make the correct statement that the 
TVA is required to repay the full investment 
in power over a 40-year period. 

The facts are that the TVA has repaid into 
the United States Treasury a total of $240 
million from power revenue. This amount is 
far in excess of the amount required by law 
to be repaid annually. In other words, the 
TVA is paying annually into the Treasury, 
from power revenue, more than the law re- 
quires. Most great multipurpose Federal 
developments, and other Federal projects 
provide for an amortization payout on a 
50-year basis. The TVA act requires full 
repayment of power investment on a 40-year 
basis and, as indicated, TVA is far ahead of 
its schedule, and over a lesser period than 
for other developments. 

2. You indicate lack of payment or failure 
of payment of interest on the Federal in- 
vestment. The TVA is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and it is not customary for the 
Government to pay interest to itself. How- 
ever, the profits of the TVA have amounted 
to a 4-percent return on the investment; the 
amount of the’payback above indicated, rep- 
resents more than a 2-percent return on the 
Government’s investment’ in TVA power 
facilities. 

3. Your statement might give the impres- 
sion under the Kerr bill that the TVA would 
be required to pay only a minimum of $10 
million annually. The fact is, that under 
the Kerr self-financjng bill, the TVA would 
be required to pay: 

(a) Interest on the net Federal appropri- 
ated investment in power facilities equal to 
the average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury on its total marketable public ob- 
ligations estimated at more than $30 million 
annually. 

(b) The TVA would also be required each 
year to either make repayments of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment to the Treasury from 
the reserves or to reinvest its annual depre- 
ciation reserves in new power facilities—thus 
further increasing the equity of the Govern- 
ment in its investment—or both. 

(c) The bill would require the TVA to pay 
a minimum of $10 million annually into the 
Treasury in such repayments of principal 
and over and above interest. In short, the 
Kerr bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment would receive both interest on its in- 
vestment, repayment of the investment, and 
an increase in value of the Government’s 
ownership of this property, all through in- 
come from power proceeds. 

4. You state that the ‘overall Federal in- 
vestment in the TVA is $2 billion. The to- 
tal overall Government investment is less 
than $2 billion.. The investment in power 
facilities, with which you are concerned, is 
only $1.4 billion. From this amount please 
subtract the $240 million which has been 
returned to the Treasury. This will give a 
true and more accurate picture of the Fed- 
eral investment in TVA’s power operations. 

5, The general impression of your state- 
ment is that the Kerr bill is an attempt to 
free-the TVA from control by the Congress. 
Actually, the TVA makes annual reports to 
the Congress as do other Government 
agencies. The TVA submits to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress its annual 
budget and is constantly before commit- 
tees of Congress who oversee and supervise 
the agency, probably closer than other Gov- 
ernment agencies are supervised by Con- 


gress. 
The Kerr bill would continue these budg- 
etary controls provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act. In addition, the 
bili provides that except with the approval 
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of the President during a period of defense 
emergency, the TVA cannot build new 
pewer facilities with bond proceeds until 
the TVA notifies the President and the Con- 
gress of its plans in’ this area. Following 
such notice, the Congress may pass a con- 
current resolution disapproving any pro- 
posed new construction. This is indeed con- 
trol by Congress. 

6. Concerning limitations of power service 
area: The TVA has never exceeded its ter- 
ritorial limits and is in fact not serving all 
the territory within its present limits. The 
Kerr bill specifically defines and limits the 
area to the counties now served or which 
lie in or in part within the Tennessee Drain- 
age Basin. The one exception being that 
the TVA may serve the United States or de- 
fense agencies and interconnect with other 
utility systems for exchange power 
arrangements. 

Please do not overlook and fail to em- 
phasize, Mr. Moley, that more than 50 per- 
cent of the power produced by the TVA, goes 
to defense agencies of the Government, such 
as the AEC and Army Rocket Research Cen- 
ters and others. The power costs of the 
Government are thus enormously reduced. 

The navigation and flood-control features 
of the TVA alone justify its operations. 
Lives and property have been saved and 
commerce promoted. In addition, the TVA 
is a great symbol of democracy in action and 
the hundreds of visitors, dignitaries, and 
heads of state from foreign countries inter- 
ested in this great Government agency’s 
success serves an added purpose of usefulness 
to the United States. 

Let us give all the facts and let us press 
the positive and affirmative advantages of 
the TVA. I believe that in view of the 
above provisions you should agree that the 
interest of the Federal Government and of 
the taxpayers is adequately protected. 

I hope that you will reconsider your 
criticisms or give your readers the benefit 
of the above facts so that they may make 
a judgment based on the complete facts. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoE L. EVINs, 





The Anatomy of Discontent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on August 12, 1958: 

THE ANATOMY OF DISCONTENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week, speaking as a man who is deep- 
ly concerned, Senator Fu.sricut brought 
into the open the dismay and anxiety 
about our foreign policy which are so wide- 
spread in this country today. There is, to be 
sure, no massive popular discontent such as 
there was, for example, when the Korean war 
had degenerated into a bloody stalemate. 
But among the leading minds and spirits of 
the country there exists a sense of forebod- 
ing that much of the postwar structure of 
our policy is undermined and that we are in 
grave danger of losing control over our 
affairs. 
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It might not take more than one more 
epectacular entanglement and embarrass- 
ment, like the present one in Lebanon and 
Jordan, to provoke so serious a public reac- 
tion that it might be impossible to correct 
our errors and agree upon a coherent and 
rational policy. We must, therefore, take a 
close look at the discontent with our policy 
in the hope that it will throw light on the 
problem. 

Among the. discontented critics of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles conduct of foreign policy, 
there are two principal schools of thought. 
The one holds that we could and should be 
powerful enough to contain, and some would 
say to reverse, the revolutionary movements 
which have their centers in Moscow, Peiping, 
and Cairo. The complaint of these critics 
against the administration is that it has 
starved our military establishment, and that 
it lacks the courage and resolution to inter- 
vene forcibly when, as for example in Iraq, 
a former ally of the West is submerged by 
the revolutionary tide. 

The other school holds that our foreign 
policy in the postwar era, though often con- 


structive as in the Marshall plan and NATO, © 


has been_in many ways vitiated by a very 
unsound estimate of the power available to 
the United States and of the forces at work 
in the contemporary world. 
take this view believe that, while the United 
States must work to keep even in the race 
of armaments, it can never be powerful 
enough to contain, or to push back, by mili- 
tary force the enormous revolutionary move- 
ment of the postwar era. We believe, more- 
over, that the attempt to contain the revolu- 
tions by military force has led us to make a 
series of commitments which cannot be ful- 
filled without inordinate and incalculable 
risk. 

Our commitments about the offshore is- 
lands, Quemoy and Matsu, on the China 
coast is, s0 we have been told, deliberately 
uncertain. But that does not improve it 
very much. An American defense of these 
islands is a strategic absurity, and it does not 

_ enhance our prestige in the world to say that 
we may, though we may not, go to war about 
these islands Another such commitment 
was the promise of President Chamoun 
of Lebanon that we would land Marines 
if he asked for them. As for the recent 
London meeting of the remaining Baghdad 
Pact countries, we are in the sorry position 
of not knowing what Mr. Dulles has prom- 
ised to do in a part of the world which is 
strategically at the end of our reach. 

There are, in brief, those who think that 
our troubles can be cured if we arm more 
heavily and intervene more readily. And 
there are those who think that the United 
States has become overextended, that it has 
promised to do more things than it can do, 
and that the way out of our difficulties is 
to reduce our military commitments in the 
Far East, and in the Middle East, and to seek 
accommodations: with the _ revolutionary 
movements. 

This is, like deciding to diet or to live not 
on credit but on income, a painful thing to 
do. It is our equivalent in fact of what 
Britain and France have been going through 
in accommodating themsleves to the fact that 
they are no longer ‘the great powers in the 
world that they were in the 19th century. 
We are no longer so great a power in the 
world as we seemed to be in 1945 when Rus- 
sia had been devastated by the war, China 
was in the throes of a civil war, the Middle 
East had not yet risen in revolt, whereas 
We were intact, wealthy, and invincible. 

The period of American supremacy was, 
as we can now see, a passing phase in human 
affairs, and our failure to learn to live with 
this great fact of life, the persistence of the 
illusion among us of our own supremacy, is 
almost certainly the root of our miscalcula- 
tions in foreign policy. 


Those of us who - 
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It is the reason why Mr. Dulles has gone 
around the world promising every nation 
that would accept the promise an American 
military guaranty. In this, Mr. Dulles has 
shown himself to be not a prudent and cal- 
culating diplomat but a gambler who is more 
lavish than any other Secretary of State has 
ever dreamed of being with promissory notes 
engaging the blood, the treasure, and the 
honor of this country. The President who 
endorses all these promissory notes, is the 
man who, when they threaten to be cashed 
in, shrinks from the consequences and pulls 
back the country and Mr. Dulles from the 
brink. 

It, all adds up to the kind of policy which 
Theodore Roosevelt used to denounce as 
forcible-feeble. It is forcible in its promises 
and it is feeble in its deeds. That will not 
for long satisfy a Nation which respects itself 
and means to be respected abroad. 





The Serious Condition Existing in the 
Field of Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include a letter I 
just received from Dr. Pascal F. Luc- 
chesi, executive vice president and medi- 


cal director of the Albert Einstein Medi-- 


cal Center, Philadelphia, Pa., in which 
he requests that I bring te the attention 
of the Congress the serious condition 
existing today in the field of nursing. 

Doctor Lucchesi is one of the most 
outstanding men in the field of medicine 
today and has made a careful study of 
this nursing problem. 

I sincerely believe his proposal to pro- 
vide Federal nursing scholarships is ex- 
cellent and would do much to alleviate 
this critical condition. 

His letter follows: 

ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDICAL CENTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1958. 
Representative WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE BarRRETT: Since the 
southern division of the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center and other hospitals are lo- 
cated in your congressional district, I am 
taking the liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion the nursing shortage problem. 

This shortage reaches to virtually all hos- 
pitals in the United States. A few months 
ago, the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor disclosed that 
the Nation was short 70,000 trained nurses. 
If anything, the situation has worsened 
since then. It is acute in Philadelphia, but 
this is only one of many cities with a criti- 
cal nursing shortage. a 

As you know, many hospitals including 
the Albert Einstein Medical Center, main- 
tain sthools to train nursing students. The 
schools operate ‘at a financial loss to the 
institution. At Einstein Center, for in- 
stance, the charge to a student for the full 
3-year course—including tuition, food, pri- 
vate room, uniforms, and books—is $455. A 
survey made last year by the center disclosed 
that it costs us $4,290 per student nurse for 





We also provide a number of free. scholar. 
ships. 

Thus, you can see that hospitals such as 
ours are doing their best to supply nurses 
for the ill persons of the Nation. 

However, because of the steadily 
costs in all operations, hospitals haye 
reached the point where we are fin 
unable to increase our burden in this re. 
spect. : 

It would seem that the time has come for 
Congress to study this problem and to pro- 
vide some help. There is more than a moral 
justification for Congress to step in at this 
point. : 

As a matter of fact, the armed services and 
Veterans’ Administration do not train any 
nurses, but draw heavily on the trainees of 
the civilian hospitals. 

As institutions operated by patriotic 
Americans, our civilian hospitals are proud 
to have our trainees enter military service 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

However, I do not believe the shortage and 
financial problem, as I have outlined it above, 
is fully recognized. I think if Congress is 
made aware, it will take steps to 
nursing scholarships, at least to the extent 
that our graduates go into Government 
nursing service. This would help to bring 
more girls into nursing and, thus, to reduce 
the appalling shortage faced by the Nation. 

I am writing as an individual, 
only for the Albert Einstein Medical Center, 
But ft is a fact that national organizations in 
the fields of medicine, hospital administra- 
tion ahd nursing have all taken cognizance 
of the shortage and the need. ; 

Anything you can do to bring the_facts to 
the attention of the entire Congress would 
be most helpful at this time, 

Respectfully yours, 
Pascat F. LuccHes!, M. D., 
Executive Vice President, and 
Medical Director, 





Outlook Shifts for Both Parties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Gould Lincoln appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 7, enti 
“Outlook Shifts for Both Parties.” 

OvTLOOK SHIFTS FOR BoTH PARTIES 

Political leaders and strategists of both 

Democratic and Republican Parties are taking 


a new look at the situation and the issues. 


Election day, November 4, is still almost 
3 months way and much can happen in that 
period—just as it has since the beginning of 
the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome. The big issues 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat 
First there was an uproar over the 
sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
Government in the matter of scientific dif 


covery and accomplishment; that this om, é 
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the 3 years, including both direct ang indi. 
rect costs. As you can see, the cost ig ale 
most 10 times the charge to the student, 
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was in imminent danger of becoming a 
nd rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched four 
earth satellites of our own. In addition, and 
most important from & national defense 

int of view, we have just had remarkable 
ct with an intercontinental missile, 
Gesigned to hurl a tremendously destructive 
warhead more than 5,000 miles. 
RECESSION MEASURES _ 


nd, according to Democratic prophets 
hn this country was on its way to a de- 
ression that would rival that of the early 
1930's. All kinds of panaceas, costing bil- 
lions of dollars, were proposed in Congress. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers, 
however, refused to be stampeded into these 
huge spending programs. The administra- 
tion went to work on a saner course. It de- 
clined to recommend @& reduction in taxes 
which some of the Democratic economists 
demanded, too. The economy has taken a 
distinct turn for the better. And most un- 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint, 
American farm income has gone up and up, 
until in the first half of this year the net 
income of agriculture has increased about 
$3 billion. The Democrats may have to make 
a new estimate of their party’s pulling power 
in the agricultural States of the Midwest, the 
East, and South. 

Also, earlier in the year, and, indeed, more 
recently, President Eisenhower’s foreign pol- 
icy was under heavy fire from the Democrats. 

They charged that the President was exert- 
ing no leadership; that things were at sixes 
and sevens, and that we had lost both pres- 
tige and all our friends, if we had ever had 
any, abroad. The sudden further develop- 
ment of the Middle East crisis, however, 
brought prompt and immediate action by 
President Eisenhower, who ordered the 
marines into Lebanon. Even after he had 
takem this necessary step, he was harshly 
criticized for imprudence which might hurl 
the world into a third world war. But that, 
too, has now changed. The Communist na- 
tions have taken no steps toward armed con- 
flict, although Khrushchev ordered military 
maneuvers on the borders of Iran and Tur- 
key, in a further effort to frighten the na- 
tions of Europe and the United States. It 
did not work. The British sent their troops 
into Jordan, 


U. N. SITUATION chances 


Now there is strong likelihood of a special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly.on the Middle East issue, possibly at- 
tended by heads of governments. Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure 
of success in settling the Middle East prob- 
lem, and the world can breathe easier, much 
of the credit will go to President Eisenhower. 
And another Democratic issue for the closing 
campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed in the 
Middle East Situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the Dem- 
ocrats as a first-class issue against the Eisen- 
hower administration and the GOP, has as- 
jee eee more correct proportions. The House 
eas committee has tried desperately 
oo on Mr. Adams, the President’s first as- 
ora ae = White House. But it has failed 

corrupt 

action by Me sana action, - attempted 
ee. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 

giver of many presents to many men, 
aoee = as well as Republicans, is still 
- meee attack. ’ However, Mr. Goldfine 
i : oo he contributed even more 
to ter campaign funds than 

So far, the Democratic attem 

t to 
there is : mess in the Ridduoaee Sane: 
tise not progressed. Undoubtedly 
date, what mmittee will keep at it. Up to 
then it has disclosed is a pale picture 
“4 Pared to the mess in Washington dur- 
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ing the last Democratic administration, when 
even the head man in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was found to have transgressed. 

The Republicans, who were down in the 
dumps—far down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are wonder- 
ing if everything is as rosy as they had be- 
lieved. Early in 1948 and far into the sum- 
mer the Democrats seemed in for a terrific 
defeat at the polls. Things changed in the 
last few weeks of that campaign. It could 
happen again. 





Public Power Magazine Calls Private 
Utility Lobbyists Arfogant, Cynical, and 
Hypocritical 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
weeks we have witnessed one of the 
most massive lobbying attempts of re- 
cent years in the effort of the private 
monopoly utilities to prevent the con- 
sideration by this body of the TVA self- 
financing bill. In this connection and 
under unanimous consent, I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the editorial 
in the August issue of Public Power 
which cogently and pointedly comments 
on the arrogance and hypocrisy of this 
attempt to cripple one of our great 
agencies and even to prevent debate on 
a measure which is essential to assure 
that 5 million of our people will be able 
to share the economic progress of the 
entire Nation. The editorial follows: 

New War ON PUBLIC POWER 


Reports of the recent Edison Electric In- 
stitute convention indicate that the private 
power companies have declared all-out war 
on all segments of public power. Speaker 
after speaker harangued against public 
power, and one wonders when this so-called 
statistical and fact-finding organization 
found time to devote to its avowed loftier 
purposes. 

It took little time after the EEI conven- 
tion for the power companies to implement 
their decision to wage allout war against 
public power. The recent hearings before 
the House Public Works Committee on the 
TVA revenue bond financing bill were one 
of the most arrogant, cynical and hypo- 
critical displays of massive economic (and 
hence political) power that has been wit- 
nessed in Washington for many years. 
These are strong words, but they are backed 
up by the facts. 

Massive economic power? This is prown 
by the unparalleled aggregation of utility 
executives and their allies who jammed the 
hearing room for this spectacle. A number 
of veteran observers said that never before 
in their memory had so many high-ranking 
power company Officials appeared at a single 
congressional hearing. No less than 25 
power company officials and their cohorts re- 
quested time to testify. These included 
presidents of some of the largest power com- 
panies in America. It is perhaps significant, 
too, that in the audience were Edgar H. 
Dixon, partner in the Dixon-Yates debacle; 
Edwin Vennard, managing director of the 
Edison Electric Institute; and top staff 
members of the National Association of Elec- 
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tric Companies and the electric companies’ 
public information program, the lobbying 
and propaganda arms, respectively, of the 
private power industry. 

Arrogant? How else could you describe a 
coal company Official’s message to a United 
States Senator that he should not testify in 
favor of the TVA self-financing bill? 

Cynical? This is a mild word to use for the 
coal industry’s opposition to the TVA bill. 
The coal industry’s position is perhaps a Clas- 
sic example of biting the hand that feeds 
you. TVA is today the biggest single coal 
customer in the country. Moreover, its 
leadership in promoting electric house heat- 
ing has opened up vast new markets for coal 
through increased use of electricity. Yet, 
the coal industry argues against a bill that 
will assure the continued successful opera- 
tion of its largest customer. 

Perhaps the coal industry’s position on this 
bill can be explained more logically by two 
other factors: First, the fact that the pri- 
vate power companies are the coal industry's 
biggest class of customers (and power com- 
pany suppliers have been known in the past 
to take up the cudgels for their clients); 
and, second, the fact that TVA’s insistence 
on buying coal through competitive bidding 
has brought about a yardstick in utility coal- 
buying practices—a yardstick that has proven 
uncomfortable to the coal companies but 
beneficial to those electric utilities which 
truly want to keep their costs as low as 
possible. 

Hypocritical? For years the private power 
companies have been saying that TVA should 
stand on its own feet. But now that TVA 
has proposed a method by which it will go 
out in the private bond market for its capital 
and finance its program through bonds that 
will not be exempt from Federal taxes, the 
private power companies appear en masse to 
attempt to block such a program. 

Perhaps even more hypocritical is the 
sudden defense by some of the opponents of 
TVA of the appropriations process. To 
argue now for appropriations comes with 
poor grace from those who for years have 
fought TVA appropriations tooth and nail, 
and who even now would fight bitterly 
against appropriations for TVA power 
facilities. 

The private utility campaign proves again 
that the power companies have only one ob- 
jective: to take every opportunity to strike 
a death blow against public power, equally 
on the local and Federal level. And lest one 
think that these companies may be against 
Federal power but are tolerant of local public 
Power, we should take note that some of 
the same companies whose Officials testified 
against the TVA revenue bond plan were at 
the same time ‘putting the squeeze on 
municipal systems in their own backyards 
(witness the case of Ohio Edison against 
Prospect, Ohio). 

It is to the credit of the majority of the 
members of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee that they saw through the argu- 
ments of the private power companies and 
approved the revenue bond financing bill, 
shortly after the close of hearings, by a vote 
of 19 to 15, and it is hoped that the 
House will enact this important, construc- 
tive legislation, which was approved in the 
Senate by an overwhelming vote last year, 
before the adjournment of this session. 

Before continuing with such an extrava- 
gant campaign of vilification and this mas- 
sive display of economic power, the more 
sober-minded utility executives may want to 
ponder where this course of action will take 
them. If socialism ever comes to this coun- 
try, it will be brought in not by so-called 
public power zealots but by popular disgust 
with backward-looking, selfish groups whose 
tactics continually block more moderate 
programs designed to serve the people of 
the Nation, 


Vv 
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The Danger of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by David Lawrence appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 7, entitled 
“Appeasement Leads to Defeat.” 
APPEASEMENT LEADS TO DEFEAT—DULLES’ 

WaRNING AGAINST LETTING SOVIET THREATS 

WEAKEN Us CITED 


Sometimes in a few sentences in a public 
utterance there is epitomized the whole back- 
ground of a crisis in the world. Secretary of 
State Dulles, speaking in Brazil this week, 
said: 

“The international situation is critical. 
Atheistic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk bold- 
ly; they suggest that efforts to halt them will 
mean nuclear war. 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war. War would be for all an inexpressible 
disaster. 

“The question is whether their threats will 
cause us to weaken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine independence of nation 
after nation. That is not the path to peace. 
It is the road to war.” 

The foregoing is an eloquent answer to 
those critics here and abroad who frivolously 
exclaim that America has no foreign policy. 

It is a courageous answer to those who 
keep on giving the impression that the 
American people are terrorized and that 
there is only one thing to do—to make 
concession after concession to the Soviets 
and the Red Chinese as well as to their 
stooges in the Middle East. 

Many a so-called plan has been proposed 
by panicky-minded persons who seem to 
feel that the alternative to war is just plain 
surrender. They cloak their proposals in 
fancy phrases—indeed, they bring out the 
old cliches about neutralization of certain 
regions and talk glibly about bold and im- 
aginative ideas for revising American policy. 
But paths of appeasement lead only to the 
same goal—defeatism. 

For there are only two ways to try to 
maintain peace in the world. One of them 
involves military force, and this not always, 
but sometimes, means war. The other in- 
volves moral force, and this—when backed 
by a unified country and a willingness to 
use military force if every other effort fails— 
could succeed in keeping peace. 

Some of the critics have derisively called 
this “brinkmanship.” They use the term 
because Secretary Dulles once endeavored to 
express the need for courage in foreign policy 
and said that sometimes it is necessary to 
go to the brink of war in order to avoid 
war. He did not mean that he would mere- 
ly resort to bluff. What he did mean is 
that, while it is imperative to exhaust every 
means of making a settlement, no nation 
which believes in the justness of its cause 
can avoid going to the very brink of war, 
itself, if that is necessary to impress its 
adversary that it is deeply in earnest. 

There is a great advantage in applying 
moral force to the limit. If, for instance, 
war does come, it is then recognized by the 
people as the only choice left. Moral force 
means. public .discussion, good propaganda, 
debate in the forum of the United Nations 
General Assembly or in the press of the world 
or over the air waves. The theory is that 
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frightening book that may be one of the 


people will control the hand of a government 
that threatens war. This is logical up to 
the point where censorship and suppression 
of ideas by a totalitarian government build 
an insurmountable barrier to communication 
between peoples. 

Just now America has the most convinc- 
ing case a nation ever had in the interna- 
tional arena. The United States stands for 
maintenance of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all nations and is 
willing to supply military might, if neces- 
sary, to uphold that principle. For this is 
the key to peace in the Middle East and in 
every other area. To condone aggression, 
direct or indirect, is eventually to invite a 
world war. 

America’s record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously in two world wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. When it has landed 
Marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of 
its own citizens. The United States sent 
military forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve 
the political independence of a small na- 
tion, thus demonstrating to the Communists 
and their allies that the people and Gov- 
ernment of this country are not pacifistic 
but ready to fight in the future as in the 
past for a just cause. 

The fact that America, itself, may be in 
military’ danger unless such a determined 
stand is taken now is not perhaps generally 
appreciated. It wasn't widely understood 
either during the 1930’s when it was being 
said that in the battle between the democ- 
racies and fascism the frontiers in the de- 
fense of America may be in the Middle East. 

The United States has drawn a line in the 
Far East beyond which it has said the 
Communist forces must not advance. In an 
analogous fashion—through the Truman 
and Eisenhower doctrines—notification has 
been given that communistic infiltration of 
free countries in Europe and the Middle East 
can reach a point where, if necessary, it 
will be challenged by arms. The hope is 
that peoples everywhere will perceive the 
real issue and restrain any dictatorship gov- 
ernments from taking chances in a delicate 
situation that could break down the peace 
of the world. 





United States in Mortal Danger, 
Lieutenant General Gavin States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr._Speaker; under 
legve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following review of Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin's book entitled, 
“War and Peace in the Space Age,” 
with the review written by Mr. Orville 
Prescott, and which appeared in the 
a York Times of Monday, August 11, 

“We are in mortal danger.” This grim 
statement is made by a man singularly well 
qualified to assess the nature and degree of 
our peril. Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, who 


retired last March from the Army he loved,. 


felt that hé could not speak his mind while 
under the restraint of its discipline. Now, 
as an angry, middle-aged ex-soldier, he has 
spoken it bluntly and passionately in a 


important volumes of our time, War and 
Peace in the Space Age. " 
General Gavin, who was a brilliant leader 
of parachute troops in Sicily, N 
and Germany in World War I, is no ordinary 
soldier. An intellectual who likes to quot, 
poets, philosophers, economists, and histor. 
ians, he has thought long and hard 
the Nation’s problems of defense in the 
atomic age—soon to become the space age, 
General Gavin’s opinions are often caustic 
and violent. His criticisms of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and former 
Charles E. Wilson are savage. The depart. 
ment is accused of dilatory and muddleq 
methods of decision making. 
DENUNCIATION OF INDECISION 


The general observes that the United 
States is years behind the Soviet Union in 
missile and satellite development and has 
only its own folly to thank for the plight 
He says that we relied until recently upon 
manned bombers delivering nuclear bombs 
as a deterrent to war in an era when manned 
bombers had been made obsolete by surface. 
to-air missiles and that we wasted time and 
money on outmoded weapons and committed 
many other major mistakes. 

He denounces the establishment of a sep- 
arate Air Force, cuts in military budgets, re 
ductions in military manpower, delay and 
confusion in launching a thorough missile 
and satellite program, the decision-making 
maze of the Defense Department andthe 


pressure of industry for the continued man- | 


ufacture of obsolete weapons. 

Asserting that the lethargic procedures of 
the Defense Department could delay a deci- 
sion for years, General Gavin continues; “All 
of the pleading and urging of those in uni- 
form * * * can be of little avail if the De- 
partment of Defense declines to act. Its 
inability to act stems, in the last analysis, 
directly from the fact that hundreds of 
civilians, many of them lacking competence 
in their assigned field, have now transposed 
themselves between the senior civilian Sec 
retaries of the services and Congress and the 
Executive.” 

The civilian for whom General Gavin has 
the least regard is Secretary Wilson: “He 
tended to deal with his Chiefs of Staff a 
though they were recalcitrant union bosses. 
The thought struck me a number of times 
that Walter Reuther, under the circum- 
stances, would have been a more effective 
Chief of Staff than a professional soldier, 
As I heard another Chief of Staff say, ‘He 
(Mr. Wilson) was the most uninformed man, 
and the most determined to remain sv, that 
has ever been Secretary’.” 

_ The Soviet. Union now has long, medium 
and shortrange nuclear missiles ready fo 
action. The United States may overcome its 


lag, General Gavin says, but it will require — 


an all-out effort and he is not certain that 
we are willing to'make the necessary sact- 
fice. And so for the first time in our history 


we have field armies deployed overseas col= | 
fronted with weapons against which they — 


can neither retaliate nor defend themselves. 
PREPARATION FOR LIMITED WARS © 


Although strategie nuclear missile attack 
on urban centers may come in world Wit 
III, General Gavin believes that limited’ 
like those in Korea and Indochina are 
likely and that they will be fought wit 
tactical missile nuclear weapons. Somé a 
the weapons, he notes,’ will be small ¢ 4 
to be fired from a man’s shoulder. To # © 
prepared for such wars, the general suggests 
many new weapons will be necessary: PR 
drone reconnaissance planes, ge 
satellites, manned satellites, which he @ 
pects by 1965, and antimissile missiles 

Looking a little further ahead, Genel 
Gavin predicts the use of satellites a8 @= 
eras, as communication centers, 48 
and even as antisatellite satellites. His ia”. 
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are all dreadful and all convincing. He 
the day when a United Nations force 
could control outer space, but suggests that 
if the United Nations should not undertake 
to do this we must be able to do so our- 
ower and Peace in the Space Age is a 
prutally realistic work based upon one fun- 
damental assumption: that the Soviet 
Union is at war with the West right now. 
A limited war probably seems a reasonable 
risk to the Kremlin, General Gavin reasons, 
put not a general war. He adds: “If we 
cannot afford to fight limited wars then we 
cannot afford to survive, for that is the kind 
of war we will be confron with. That is 
the only kind that we can afford to fight. 
There is but one way to deal with such a 
war, and that is by having superior means 
at hand to respond to the aggression, swiftly 
and severely.” And he contends that we do 
not have such means now. 

In addition to its often rather technical 
miiltary facts and arguments, this book 
contains a brief account of General Gavin’s 
youth and Army career and an able analysis 
of Soviet military theory and capacities. 





South Sends an SOS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr..Speaker, the 
August 11, 1958, edition of the Shelby 
Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., has a very 
fine editorial in connection with the 
efforts that have been made recently 
to have a farm bill considered in the 
House. 

The Star editorial entitled “South 
Sends an SOS” points up- the fact 
that it is the textilé industry and the 
farmer who will suffer if the House fails 
to take action on a farm bill at this 
session. I believe the editorial will be of 
interest to every Member of the House, 
and I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

SouTu SENDs aN SOS 

Members of the House of Representatives 
will be doing the textile industry and the 
cotton farmers of the South’ a grave dis- 
service if they adjourn without passing a 
new farm bill, 

It appears that House Members want to 
give up on the farm bill because they failed 
to muster a two-thirds yote to pass it under 
& suspension of the rules. Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN has stated that as far as he is 
concerned farm legislation for this session 

~ 





' Of Congress is dead. 


It’s all right with us if Speaker RayBurN 
and his fellow Democrats want to be piqued 
at Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and the Re- 
a for the opposition which defeated 

But in the process they’ 

y're cutting off a 
couple of prominent noses in the South to 
of cours eepublicans’ face. We're speaking, 

» Of our textile 

somata industry and our 
ar to the passing of a farm bill 
& serious cutback in cotton acreage, 
ey dangerously low. It will mean a 
urther market setback for cotton and 

ening of synthetics competition. 
on a ee reduction will raise the price 
nm (hurting cotton textiles in the 
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process) and one might get the impression 
that this would help the cotton farmer. But 
it will actually work against his interests. 

Anything which hurts the sale of. cotton 
products hurts the farmer who produces. 
Furthermore, to leave cotton and rice 
farmers with overly rigid quotas for next 
year will hurt the farmers themselves—not 
Benson and the Republicans. 

Lack of a new farm bill would mean a 22- 
percent cutback in cotton acreage to Cleve- 
land County alone. 

Speaker RAYBURN and Chairman HaRoLp 
CooLgey, Democrat of North Carolina, of the 
House Agriculture Committee, need to take 
the bull by the horns and do battle for 
their fellow Democrats in North Carolina 
and elsewhere in the South. m 

These two House leaders are still free to 
seek a rule under which the bill could be 
freely debated and, we hope, passed by ma- 
jority vote. There is clearly a majority in 
the House in favor of granting the cotton 
and rice farmers acreage relief next year. 

To throw in the sponge now in the hope 
that the Republicans will get the blame 
would be meaningless. House Democrats 
should forget anger and politics and battle 
for thre farmers who stand to be hurt. 

Bring the bill back out. Get it debated 
and amended as the House desires. Chances 
are it will pass in some form and could 
then be reconciled with the Senate version 
in conference. 

But, please, for the sake of the cotton tex- 
tile industry and our cotton farmers, do not 
be content to say: “The Republicans did it 
to you.” 

It can be undone. 





Saline Water Program 





SPEECH 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
12, 1958, during the discussion of the 
joint resolution—Senate. Joint Resolu- 
tion 135—which provides for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of 5 demonstration plants for 
testing and laboratory work and the dis- 
covery, if possible, of ways and means to 
produce water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, and domestic use and any 
other likewise beneficial uses, I was at 
that moment unable to participate in the 
debate on the floor of the House, but was 
graciously extended unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I accept this 
opportunity to state my wholehearted 
support of this legislation. I not only 
congratulate and compliment our com- 
mittee in bringing this to our attention 
at this time, but I congratulate them on 
the apparent thoroughness with which 
they have produced for our information 
basic material and factual data upon 
which it is apparent the committee 
knows and believes we can rely. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first came to this 
great legislative body 12 years ago I 


. brought with me a specific and dili- 


gent interest in this subject matter. 
Shortly after my arrival I authorized a 
bill in this House of Representatives 
along somewhat the same lines as Sen- 


A7301 


ate Joint Resolution 135, and the legis- 
lation introduced in this body by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from: California: 
to wit, Messrs. ENGLE, TEAGUE, HOLIFIELD, 
WILson, and ROOSEVELT, as well as by 
Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. Being from 
California as we are, it is quite natural 
that we should be vigilantly interested 
and active in cooperation on any worthy 
program which would help relieve the 
water problem in my native State of 
\California. Its rapidly growing popula- 
tion; with its expansion of all types of 
industry, and also with the rapidly ex- 
tending and demanding agricultural uses 
of water, it is self-evident that Cali- 
fornia must have some relief from an 
on-pressing and tragic result if there is 
no relief available in the next several 
years. Additional fresh-water sources 
and supplies simply must be found. Not 
only does this statement apply to Cali- 
fornia but to many other States as well. 
The water problem is not an individual 
State problem, it is a nationwide prob- 
lem. No doubt a sound and wise and 
extended use of our natural water 
sources would be of further benefit than 
they are at present, but even that sup- 
ply would normally be sharply limited 
and found inadequate as a source of na- 
tional supply. Therefore, to find ways 
and means to economically and prac- 
tically produce saline water is an essen- 
tial element and factor for us to give con- 


‘tinudus attention to. The $10 million in 


this legislation involved is but a drop in 
the bucket. To illustrate, I think my 
memory is correct.in stating that that 
portion of California commonly known 
as southern California by itself and 
alone financed the expenditure of about 
$220 million to bring fresh potable water 
from the fairly distant Colorado River 
in order to supply our reservoirs and to 
keep on tap this fresh water supply 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
survival of humankind, as well as agri- 
cultural products. 

Having lived for many years on the 
seashore of the blue Pacific at Long 
Beach, Calif., I frequently used to dream 
of the time when it would be found prac- 
tical to produce from those waves beat- 
ing themselves on the beautiful seacoast 
beaches of California potable water 
available to mankind and beast and 
agriculture, too. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this bill have given such a thorough- 
going explanation thereof that I will not 
speak longer on the-subject at this time. 
I repeat that I cordially support the pas- 
sage of this bill and urge all Members to 
do so. : 





Are We Headed for Dayton, Tenn., Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a sermon delivered last Sunday 
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at the New York Avenue Presbyterian 

Chuch, by the Reverend Dr. Erriest T. 

Campbell, minister of the First Presby- 

terion Church, of York, Pa.: 

ARE WE HEADED FoR DaYTON, TENN., AGAIN? 
‘By Rev. Dr. Ernest T. Campbell) 


Back in the year 1925 the most talked 
about community in the United States was a 
small town in northeastern Tennessee. The 
name of the town was Dayton, a guiet agrar- 
ian community, capital of Rhea County, 
boasting at that time a population of about 
one thousand. Some have referred to it 
facetiously as the buckle on the Bible belt. 

Dayton was catapulted into fame or no- 
toriety (as you will) by a court trial that 
pitted the State of Tennessee against one 
John Scopes. In March of 1925 the State 
legislature had passed a law forbidding the 
teaching in publie schools of anything which, 
denies the story of the creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and the teaching instead 
that man is descended from a lower form 
of-animal. John Scopes, a young school- 
teacher, had allegedly broken the law. 

The trial was billed as a “to the death” 
struggle between science and religion. Ex- 
citement was whipped to a whitened heat 
when the news broke that William Jennings 
Bryan, the peerless orator would be the lead- 
ing voice of the prosecution, and Clarence 
Darrow, the wiley, crafty, criminal lawyer 
from Chicago, the dominant voice of the 
defense. 

The Scopes trial was a sad chapter in the 


history of American Protestantism. Why 
sad? Did not the prosecution win? True 
enough, the State won its case. The trial 


wore on from July 10 to 21 and climaxzed in 
a verdict of guilty against the defendant. 
So shaky was the evidence against Scopes, 
however, that the penalty exacted was noth- 
ing more than token, a mere $100 fine. Fur- 
thermore, the victory was short-lived. Two 
years later the State appellate court reviewed 
the case and reversed the decision. 

Why sad? Sad, because in the minds of 
the general public the position that the 
State took was assumed to be the Christian 
position. In fact, the legislature that passed 
the controversial law reflected the convic- 
tions of but a small right-wing minority. 

Sad, too, because nothing really vital was 
at stake. Far from being science versus the 
Bible, it was science versus one man’s inter- 
pretation of the Bible. In the 17th century 
A. D. Bishop Ussher had attempted a chron- 
Ology of the Scriptures. With the limita- 
tions under which he worked, he did an 
admirable job. He overstepped his cause, 
however, when he stated flatly that God had 
created the world in 4004 B.C. Bryan and 
his colleagues seemed bent on making this 
date stand up. 

There can never be a tension between 
legitimate science and legitimate religion 
since God is one and cannot contradict Him- 
self. It is a matter of domain. To science 
it is given to tell us the when and the how 
of creation: The Bible tells us Who—‘“In the 
beginning God.” The creation narratives in 
Genesis do not have to be taken literally to 
be taken seriously. 

And the Scopes trial was a sad event for 
us in that it depicted the Christian as a 
reactionary against truth. ~Scientists and 
philosophers alike suffered during the Middle 
Ages at the hands of a church to whom new 
modes of thought were heresies. We had 
come to expect something nobler from de- 
scendants of the Reformation. Where had 
freedom of inquiry gone? 

The play, Inherit the Wind is based on the 
drama that unfolded in the Dayton court- 
room. Toward the end of the first, scene 
in the second act Brady (Bryan) and Drum- 
mond (Darrow) meet alone where tomor- 
row the trial will begin. Brady says with 


genuine warmth, “We were such good friends. 


,once. I was always glad of your support. 
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What happened between us? Why is it, my 
old friend, that you have moved so far away 
from me?’ Drummond's reply is perceptive, 
“All motion is relative. Perhaps it is you 
who have moved away by standing still.” 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
~Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must ever up and onwards 
Who would keep abreast of truths”. 


The Scopes trial was a sad chapter in 
the history of American Protestantism. Bet- 
ter that it never should have happened. But 
why bring it up today? We do so because 
of signs abroad that we are headed for Day- 
ton, Tenn., again. In 1925 science was 
made the whipping boy for all that was un- 
holy. In some circles of Christian thought 
today science is again being blamed for the 
woes of humanity. Reactionaries are with 
us still, 

Scienee, of course, has worked some pro- 
found changes in the life of every one of 
us. We do not communicate or travel as 
we used to. Our health is protected by new 
and superior methods. Our military de- 
fenses are different from those that our fa- 
thers raised. The atom has yielded up its 
power. The privacy of Outer space has been 
pierced. And the end is not yet. 

How should a Christian respond to such 
an hour? There is, I feel, a right way and 
@ wrong way. The wrong way is one of 
childish condemnation. A radio preacher 
whom I chanced to hear recently revealed 
his mental poverty when he said, “Man is 
overreaching himself by attempting to travel 
in outer space. Had God wanted man to 
venture into these yonder regions, he would 
have equipped him for the experience.” The 
speaker went on to affirm his belief that 
only when the Christian is clothed upon 
with a resurrection body will interplanetary 
travel be possible. 

This view, I contend, is puerility of the 
simplest kind. FPinless, we have learned to 
negotiate the ocean depths. Wingless, we 
have learned to fly through the air. Outer 
space could well be the next to fall. 

Such obscurantism denies the God-given 
faculty of curiosity. Pat Miller of Life mag- 
azine asked Albert Einstein if he would 
give his son, William, a word of advice before 
the young man went to college. The incom- 
parable physicist replied, “Young man, 
never lose a holy curiosity.” Holy, because 
God gives it. The truths of the universe do 
not lie on the surface where the indifferent 
may gather them. They are buried deep (or 
high) to tease and whet and challenge our 
curiosity. 

The early chapters of Genesis reveal that 
God who engineered this universe enjoined 
upon _ man two responsibilities: To dominate 
the earth, and give names to every living 
thing. Science to this day continues to sub- 
due the earth for man’s good and classify 
the data that research has uncovered. No 
discipline canbe faulted for following a 
divine directive. - 

I suspect that the protesting radio preach- 
er was just fed up with change. How much 
more comfortable to stay as we are. It is 
not easy to adjust to changes that come in 
torrents. The boys at Annapolig say of the 
new submarines that they tome up only 
often enough to allow the crew to reenlist. 
In this age of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, Russia is but 18 minutes away from 
the United States. Such developments leave 
us breathless. But we can no more hold 
back the tides of progress than we can the 
tides of the sea. 

There is a response more worthy of a 
Christian. Such a response would include 
three steps. First, we should not let our- 
selves or our generation forget that science 
is not total, but partial. It is not the be all 
or end all of life. While it can work won- 
ders, there is much that it cannot do. It 
labors under some severe limitations. 

Science can build a gorgeous house, but 
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science cannot make that house gq 
Science can give us fabulous schools eg, 
plete to the latest appointments, but science 
cannot make scholars of the pupils ¢ 
attend. Science can hold before ug 
promise of increased longevity, but 
cannot tell a discouraged soul why he 

want to live longer. Science can deal with 
the symptoms of my guilt, but science , 
reach in and down to remove the rooted 
cause. 

There is more to life than science, another 
side. It is heartening to remember that 
M. I. T., the mecca of all tec 
studies, has a dean of humanities, 
its goals, its p , its nobility, its Poetry, 
its music, its immeasurables, and its God, 

Secondly, we should never forget that it 
is God’s world that is being explored, I yp. 
derstand that a quiet tension has existed for 
some years between the pure scientist and 
the applied, between the man who labor 
in unspectacular research and the man who 
converts the gains of science into market. 
able conveniences. Back in 1879) Profes 
sor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, 
said in an address to his fellow physicists: 
“He who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, is the benefactor of 
mankind; but he who obscurely worked to 
find the laws of such growth is the intel. 
lectual superior as well as the greater bene- 
factor of the two.” And the Christian goes 
on to affirm that the God who invested the 
universe with such discoverable laws and 
energies is infinitely greater than both. 

J. B. Phillips in one of his books pro 
poses a test that a friend of mine who is 
president of a midwestern university tried 
out. He visited a classroom of seniors and 
asked the question, “Does God understand 
radar?” With but one or two exceptions, 
the answer was “No.” How can we be #9 
naive. The creation cannot outgrow its 
creator. Call the planets by name or by 
number, the whole incredible host, and the 
Christian accounts for them each one a 
part of the all things made by Him with- 
out whom nothing was mace. He’s got the 
whole world—the exposive expansive, ever- 
changing, volatile world—He’s got the whole 
world in His hands. 2 

Finally, we should meet the hour in which 
we live with a renewed determination to be 
more fully Christian than we have ever 
been before. The pity of our age is not that 
the scientist has been too scientific, but 
that we Christians have not been Christian 
enough, There is a truth that our gener 
tion needs to hear from our lips, and an a 
titude that it yearns to-see alive in Us. 

The truth is that men can be renewed into 
the likeness of their God. It is man's des 
tiny to be over nature and under God. We 
have majored in the first and forgotten the 
second. Consequently, human na 
not science—is the real culprit. Men are 
not what they ought to be because they are 
not God’s. 

It is ours to tell the world of Christ who 
makes a specialty of transforming men and 
women and bringing them back t0 
This is good news for dark days, that the liar | 
can become honest, the miser ; 
the self-seeking self-giving, the 
sober, the proud humble, and the 
straight. ; 

And the attitude that our fellows yea — 
to see in us is one of compassionate care 4 
understanding. Science is so e 
It cares for no man as such. Busily it cha 
trends, computes averages, and + 
search in cold, antiseptic objectivity. But 
people are still people, and they need tobe 
wanted and loved. Many are lost for wast 
of the touch of a hand made wan 
Christ. Scientific advances will never rendet me 
such concern obsolete. meant 

Alexander Irvine has given us 8 ms "My 
ble picture of his mother in the 4 
Lady of the Chimney Corner. Born to poy” 
erty she makes a Christian home of & 
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in a fishing village in Ireland's 

y Antrim. Her favorite chair is a 

py *the hearth. Fe — chair her 
townsfolk come in time of need. 

On ao occasion a neighbor lady, Eliza- 
peth, lost her grown son in an accident at 
om. With her heart to the point of break- 
ing she goes instinctively to Anna. Anna 
tells her to kneel by the bed and pray for 
comfort. This done, the woman asks, And 
what shall I say to Him now? Ask Him 
to lay His hand upon your head in bless- 

* Blizabeth doubts that God would go 
so far for her, but she prays. And as she 
does, Anna lays her hand on the sobbing 
woman's head. Elizabeth rises to her feet, 
a new light in her face. “What was it like?” 
Anna asks. “Why it was soft and gentile 
like the fall of a leaf in autumn. And, 
Anna, it felt just like your hand.” 

Anna replies, “The hand was mine but 
it was God’s too. God takes @ han’ wher- 
ever He can find it, an’ jist dizz what He 
likes wi’ it. Sometimes He takes a bishop’s 
hand, an’ lays it on a child’s head in bene- 
diction; then He takes the han’ of a docther 
t’ relieve pain, th’ han’ of a mother t’ guide 
her child, an’ sometimes He takes the han’ 
of an auld craither like me t’ give a bit 
of comfort to a neighbor. But they’re all 
han’s touch’t by His spirit, and His spirit 
is everywhere lukin for han’s to use.” 

Does He have the promise of your hands 
in this grand and awful hour? 





The New York Times Inspired Cuban 
Unrest and Interference in Cuba’s In- 
ternal Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I again 
warn that the New York Times, and 
others who are knowingly or naively un- 
knowingly part and parcel of the Com- 
munist line in this country are prop- 
agandizing to upset our friendly rela- 
tions with legally established govern- 
ments in the Caribbean, causing inter- 
national complications, and harming our 
defense plans in that area. 

Appearing in a wirephoto of the Asso- 
ciated Press is Fidel Castro’s brother, 
who kidnaped some 50 United States 
servicemen and citizens, together with 
his chief lieutenant, Argentine National 
Ernesto Guevara, known as Che Gue- 
vara. The Time magazine in a previous 
Special interview with Fidel Castro ad- 
mitted this Che Guevara was a Commu- 
nist follower. 

Has the New York Times ever disap- 
Proved of the kidnaping of United 
States servicemen and citizens? Does 
the New York Times forget that kid- 

in the United States is a Fed- 

ee offense punishable by death? Is 
re dual editorial Policy of the New 
Onl Times piling problems upon the 
ae States Armed Forces responsi- 
for the defense of the Caribbean? Is 
not the New York Times willingly or 
unwittingly conforming to the policy of 
Russia to create strife, diversions, and 
ions to United States military 
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commanders, in this very important part 
of our hemispheric defense of the Carib- 
bean and the Americas? 

Mr. Franz Pick, editor of Pick’s World 
Currency Report, of New York, has this 
to say: : 

Cuban pesc. The Banco Nacional de Cuba 
has once more conserved the value of the 
peso. Cuban bank note circulation has in- 
creased only 4 percent and is covered by 91 
percent in gold and dollars. Cuba’s debts are 
rather small: They amount to about 860 
million pesos, or 136 pesos per capita. Cuba’s 
national income of about 2 billion pesos, or 
312 pesos per capita, is the highest in Latin 
America. 


The peso is at par with the American 
dollar. Does the New York Times wish 
to wreck such a record as it tried to do 
by its propaganda during Castro’s war 
of nerves and shootings in April 1958, 
when a run on the Cuban banks was 
stopped by the strong financial position 
and resources of Cuba’s eauivalent to our 
Federal Reserve System, the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba? 

Will the New York Times ever realize 

- that if orderly processes of government 
in Cuba are upset,.the United States then 
would have ‘great trouble appeasing 6 
million Cubans thrown into turmoil by 
the results of the Times’ propaganda 
campaign, producing unrest, trouble, and 
anarchical conditions in the Caribbean, 
to the heart’s content of Russia and her 
Communist and pinko sympathizers? 

Will the New York Times’ realize that 
Cuba is one of the few nations that do 
not come to us with hands extended for 
loans and giveaway funds because Cuba 
has a self-sustaining government? 

The New York Times, a rabid fan of 
Fidel Gastro, and some of those Castro 
fans at the State Department who fol- 
low its line of thinking are not plhying 
only with propaganda, interests and di- 
plomacy but are playing dangerously 
with fire and by lack of foresight aiding 
Russia’s aims to establish_a bridgehead 
in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I shall insert an editorial 
from one of America’s great newspapers, 
the Charleston News and Courier, under 
date of August 3, 1958, exposing the part 
of the New York Times in this unwar- 
ranted and persistent attack on-a friend- 
ly government and people and on the 
purposes of United States defense in the 
Caribbean: 

[From the News and Courier, Charleston 
(S. C.) Sunday, August 3, 1958] 
UNITED STATES YIELDING To CUBAN REBEL DE- 
MAND SMACKS OF INFORMAL RECOGNITION 
In reporting the removal of United States 
marines from an outpost in Cuba, the Asso- 
ciated Press said the action was designed to 

correct a touchy diplomatic situation. 

The marines, 6 or 8 of them at a time, 
were sent at the request of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to protect the waterworks which 
serves the United States Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. The waterworks are situated 
in the area where Fidel Castro’s rebels op- 
erate. The rebels said assignment of the 
marines guard was an “invasion of the sov- 
ereign territory of Cuba.” 

The withdrawal 6f the marines in response 
to Castro’s objections raises a question 
whether the State Department has given 
diplomatic recognition to the rebels. - 

As far as we know, the State Department 
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itself has not used the term “diplomacy” 
in connection with its dealings with Castro. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the AP has 
recognized the Department’s actions as a 
kind ordinarily reserved for dealings with 
legally recognized regimes. 

The State Department has not indenti- 
fied the channels through which it main- 
tains communication with the _ rebels. 
Judging from the speed with which Castro 
followers are able to make themselves heard 
in Washington, it seems possible that they 
have some sort of secret ambassador in this 
country. 

The rebels, of .course, have well-known 
friends on the mainland. To put it another 
way, President Batista has enemies who have 
allied themselves with the rebels. 

Among his enemies is the New York Times, 
a@ newspaper whose influence in some parts of 
Washington is conceded. When dispatch of 
the Marines to the waterworks was first an- 
nounced, the Times said that Castro’s word of 
honor not to permit his men to bomb the 
waterworks should be accepted as protection 
in place of the Marines. Long after the Times 
editorial was written—long enough for a copy 
to have reached the hills of Oriente Prov- 
ince—the rebel protest was announced. 

Is the Times a secret ambassador for Cas- 
tro in Washington? 

If such is the case, that will explain why 
the Times denies the right of the United 
States to protect its interests in Cuba while 
supporting the same right in Lebanon. 

The Marines have the same right to guard 
the waterworks that serves Guantanamo Bay 
that they have to occupy Beirut. In both 
cases they were invited in by friendly gov- 
ernments in trouble with rebels. It makes 
no more sense to pull guards away from 
the waterworks to please Castro than it 
would to pull United States troops out of 
Lebanon to satisfy the Lebanese rebels. 

If the State Department has recognized 
another government in Cuba beside the one 
with headquarters in the Capitol at Havana, 
it should come out and Say so. 





Unity in Spirit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN W.-McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Thomas R. Phillips, military analyst for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an inter- 
esting and provocative editorial of 
August 12, 1958, raises some questions 
concerning the adequacy of our military 
service schools to produce a sufficient 
number of properly qualified officers to 
serve as staff of unified commands, for 
duty in the. Defense Department and 
with the Joint Staff, for joint military 
missions and military assistance advisory 
groups in foreign countries, and for tech- 
nical liaison at installations of the other 
services, such as the missile ranges at 
Cape Canaveral and White Sands, 
N. Mex. 

General Phillips points out that uni- 
fication in the Armed Forces is more a 
matter of spirit and attitude than of 
organization. 

He further points out that no indi- 
vidual or group at the Department of 
Defense level or in the Joint Staff has 
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any defined responsibility for planning 

interservice education_and experience. 

General Phillips takes a major premise 
from a statement made by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur that “if the boys fight to- 
gether, they must be trained together, 
and the training should begin at the 
earliest time.” And that real unity in 
operations is impossible without unity of 
training at the early stages before the 
Officers’ minds are set. 

He also states that a competent au- 
thority estimates “that requirements for 
officers qualified for joint staff and com- 
mand duty have multiplied 20 times since 
the end of the last war. He maintains 
that interservice education at the upper 
level is able to supply only a small per- 
centage of officers needed with adequate 
training for joint staff and command 
duty.” General Phillips states, “the 
total gaining such experience and educa- 
tion is thus about 1 percent of the officers 
in the armed services.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a subject of vital 
importance to the Nation and it is de- 
serving of study. The educational proc- 
ess should equip individuals to take their 
places in society in their chosen fields. 
Does the present military service training 
setup adequately equip its graduates to 
do their work in unified commands and 
in other situations where unity in spirit 
is a prerequisite? General Phillips’ edi- 
torial follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Tues- 

day, August 12, 1958] 

MILITARY UNIFICATION APPROVED, BUT PENTA- 
GON MAKES No PLANS FOR INTERSERVICE 
EDUCATION—INQUIRY DISCLOSES THAT No 
INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP Has DEFINED RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR WHAT MANY CONSIDER Most 
IMPORTANT ASPECT OF UNIFIED DEFENSES 

(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 

Army (retired) ) 

WASHINGTON.—Unification in the Armed 
Forces is more a matter of spirit and attitude 
than of organization. 

Investigation in the Pentagon reveals that 
no individual or group at the Department of 
Defense level or in the Joint Staff has any 
defined responsibility for planning inter- 
service education and experience. 

Steps to improve the receptivity of officers 
to unification and to break down the paro- 
chial loyalties to one service and lack of un- 
derstanding of other services are considered 
essential before unification becomes a fact. 

No one disagrees with the President’s state- 
ment that “separate ground, sea, and air war- 
fare is gone forever,” and that “peacetime 
preparatory and organizational activity must 
conform to this fact.” 

Few will disagree with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's testimony before the Congress that 
“if the boys fight together, they must be 
trained together, and the training should 
begin at the earliest possible time.’’ 

While the President has received from the 
Congress the legislative authority to reorgan- 
ize the Defense Department, no-new atten- 
tion has been given in the Pentagon to the 
more important problem of increasing the 
acquaintance of all officers with those of the 
other services, nor of expanding interservice 
education and training. 

TWO MAIN ASPECTS 

The problem can be broken down into two 
main aspects: 

1. To acquaint cadets and young officers 
with their contemporaries in the other serv- 
ices and to give them a basic understanding 
of the other services’ traditions, missions, 
weapons, methods, capabilities, and limita- 
tions; and 
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2. To give joint training to officers, after 
they have become thoroughly grounded in 
the techniques of their own service—esti- 
mated to require 10 or 12 years—to fit them 
for duty on the staff of unified commands, 
for duty in the Defense Department and with 
the joint staff, for joint military missions 
and military assistance advisory groups in 
foreign countries, and for technicél liaison 
at installations of the other services, such as 
the missile ranges at Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
and White Sands, N. Mex. 

These are problems that require no legis- 
lation. Arranging for cross-service educa- 
tion and experience can be done entirely 
within the adminstrative authority of the 
Defense Department. Many believe that 
this aspect of unification is far more impor- 
tant than any organizational framework. 
Nevertheless it has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

Oddly enough, the greatest effort has been 
made where it is precisely the most difficult 
to find the necessary time—for the cadets in 
the United States Military and Naval Acad- 
emies. These institutions are primarily en- 
gaged in giving basic education at the under- 
graduate level. Military training and edu- 
cation must be imposed on top of an arduous 
college course. 

THREE-WAY APPROACH 


The Military and Naval Academies have 
met the need for interservice acquaintance 
and understanding in three: ways: 

1. Near the end of the third year all the 
cadets spend a weekend, from. Thursday 
afternoon to Sunday afternoon, exchanging 
places with a cadet from the other Academy. 
Every cadet has this experience—he sleeps 
in the other man’s dormitory, he attends 
his classes and he participates in his place 
in his opposite number's social activities.- 

2. In the summer or late spring of their 
third year all the cadets visit installations 
of the other service. 

3. The two Academies hold joint maneuv- 
ers for all the cadets who have finished 
their third year, in the summer between 
the third and fourth years. 

Discussions were initiated in April by the 
commandants of Military and Naval Acad- 
emies with the commandants of the Air 
Force Academy and the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy to extend their program to cover all 
four academies. 

At present 25 percent of the graduates 
of the Military and Naval Academies are 
commissioned in the Air Force. After the 
Air Force Academy starts graduating officers 
an optional 1214 percent will be author- 
ized to transfer to another service on gradu- 
ation. 

The Academy program has been highly 
successful and the cadets approve it en- 
thusiastically. But only a small percentage 
of the officers in the Armed Forces are grad- 
uates from military academies. 


OTHERS NEGLECTED 


Little, or nothing, is programed to carry on 
the excellent Academy acquaintance, experi- 
ence, and cross-service education program 
until an officer has had 15 or 20 years of 
service, at which time he becomes eligible 
for joint training at senior service schools. 

By this time many of them have developed 
& narrow one-service loyalty and education, 
and joint staff work cOmes too late to change 
the parochialism of many. 

- A majority of military officials with whom 
the Post-Dispatch has discusséd the problem 
of cross-service acqaintance and experience 
for junior officers agree, as a generalization, 
that it would be a good thing. But they also 
agree that administratively the solution is 
very difficult. a‘ 

There are many who feel that too much 
time is already spent in service schools by 
officers. They look with horror on the idea 
of taking a young officer away from his job 
for a few months for service with another 
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ance and experience. _ ig - 

It would be difficult to place several thon. = 
sand young Army and Air Force officers an. Th 
nually with the Navy for temporary ‘on thee 
ships for example—hard to do without niv 
in many units, and very difficult for th co 
Navy to accommodate them on ships, ane 

EXCHANGE IS) FEASIBLE State 

Nevertheless, such an exchange for a briet toda, 
period is feasible. What is needed, and ix the t 
lacking, is a wider appreciation at the mucl 
est levels in the Pentagon that such action js take 
essential if real unification is to come aboy = 
in less than a generation. (It took the gen- ~ be + 
eration between World War I and Wong a 
War II for the Army to unify itself.) : unific 

For senior officers, although for many it js ‘of ch 
too late for the education to take, mor of of 
opportunity for joint education and joint quair 
duty is available. At the Army’s Command 
and General Staff College and the Air Force's 
Air Staff College (the Navy has no equiv. 
lent school), there are instructors from the 
other services to give courses on thei 
services. : "i 

Unfortunately, many officers are not en. 
thusiastic about this duty and shun it, » 
that often the most able officers, who should © 

. be given such assignments, are just the one 
who avoid them. 

These schools have a small quota of stu. 
dents, 12 from each of the other service, IN 
Army officers take such assignments avidly, 
but the Navy and Air Force have difficulty 
filling their quotas. a Mr 

At the senior service colleges, the Arm, ing u] 
Navy, and Air Force War Colleges, the an- on th 
nual quota from the other services is ll to in 
each. , from 

There are three joint senior servic July : 
schools: The National War College, the to all 
Armed Forces Staff College, and the Indu- people 
trial College of the Armed Forces. The h P 
Armed Forces Staff College has two 5-month | as h 
courses annually with 378 students divided The 
equally among the services. DETAIL 

OTHER COLLEGE QUOTAS _ 

The National War College and the Indus i 
trial College of the Armed Forces conduct Arre 
courses of 10 months and take 99 and 12 REPO 
students, respectively, annually from te | 
three services. 

Thus cross-service education in the mill- The 
tary service school system is being given © only if 
about 660 officers annually out of a total of — 
more than 260,000 officers. eee 

It is estimated-that about 2,000 other off- n bu 
eers are on joint duty in the Pentagon, uni- naan 
fied commands, military missions, and mill Mammen 
tary assistance advisory groups. The ttl diseon 
gaining such experience and education # Tt vi 
thus about 1 percent of the officers in the ethene 
armed services. ary oes 

One competent authority estimates thi | mains 
requirements for officers qualified for joist len wi 
staff and command duty have mul 20 Coniriva 
times since the end of the last war. BF 
maintains that interservice education at ihe 
upper level is able to supply only # smal The I 
percentage of officers needed with ade &nd sme 
training for joint staff and command duly. Teport 

His solution for a minimum start #® Bang-Je 
double the capacity of the Armed Fors efforts, 
Staff College. The. facilities are not avi Willia 
able and would require appropriations. a _ com 

There are some easy and simple . 
getting officers of the separate eal : 
work together. These are not large ins a. 
but still useful. The Army, Navy, Air Fors ies. 
and the State Department all co object t 
rate language schools. These Pe a 
bined in one with great advantage ™” aie. Obrint 
struction and economy. The st of cit / thine 
the three services would have a year @™ co} 
association with their brother officers ®©" wae 
other services. oe Was Prim 

PREVIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS = time in } 













The same combination can be 
separate service information schools, 
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hools, counter-intelligence schools, 
eon shieg police << schools, and the like. 
is legion. 
ee row ooart in 1946 recommended 
the establishment of a joint national a 
yniversity with five coordinate colleges: - 
trative college; intelligence college, na- 
tional war college; industrial college; and 
State Department college. The requirements 
today for joint education parallel those at 
the time of this report, except that they are 
much more urgent. No positive action was 
taken on the recommendations. 
Many experts believe that the whole sub- 
+ urgently requires attention. However, 
~ few in the Pentagon are concerned about it. 
But, there is a definite body of opinion that 
unification will continue to drag, regardless 
‘of changes in organization, until a majority 
of officers are able to get cross-service ac- 
quaintance, experience and education. 





The Bang-Jensen Case 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing up a previous insertion in the Recorp 
on the case of Mr. Bang-Jensen, I wish 
to include hereunder another article 
from the Brooklyn Tablet under date of 
July 26, 1958, which I think is important 
to all of us Members, and I think the 
people would be interested to know what 
has happened in this shocking case, 

The article follows: 

DeraiLts CRASH ProcrRaM To Get Mr. BANG- 
JENSEN—CHARACTER ASSASSINATION AND 
FLAGRANT VIOLATIONS OF DvE PROCESS 

y CiTrep—TRAvVEStY OF JUSTICE—MEANWHILE 
ATTEMPTS IN U. N. To SABOTAGE “ANTI-RED 
Rerort GO UNPUNISHED * 

(By Don Zirkel) 
The Bang-Jensen story is understandable 


only if one is aware first, that there are - 


Communists in the United Nations whose 
loyalty is not to the international organiza- 
tion but to the international conspiracy; and 
second, that Mr. Povl Bang-Jensen is an in- 
telligent, dedicated and resourceful anti- 
Communist and for that reason-must be 
destroyed. 

It was the good fortune of the free world 
to have Mr. Bang-Jensen appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1957, as deputy secretary of the U.N. 
committee to investigate the Russian aggres- 
sion which followed thé~Hungarian anti- 

unist revolutior of 1956. 
SABOTAGING THE REPORT 


The Reds’ job, naturall 
, y, was to sabotage 
- Smear the committee's investigation, its 
port and its authors, particularly Mr. 
Jensen, This is the story of their 


em Jordan was named secretary of 
; committee but according to Mr. Bang- 
in Whatever instructions Mr, Jordan 
ree Soon became obvious that he carried 
Out in such a way that it (the report) 

Would be full of errors, many of such 
Obfect of it would be easy to make it an 
ridicule for anyone who wanted to 
_ Undermine in its conclusions.” 
; amiously the Communists wanted to under- 
Amon nfidence in its conclusions, 
ty ene. the examples of Mr. Jordan's affin- 
md *rror is the statement that Imre Nagy 
Prime Minister of H for the first 
7 (the Prime Minister at that 
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time was Ferenc Nagy, who is currently liv- 
ing in exile in the United States). 

“After long argumentation,” Mr. Bang- 
Jensen asserts, “Mr. Jordan agreed to delete 
the incorrect sentence; a day later I found, 
however, that he had not done so. When I 
again took up the matter, he refused to 
thake the deletion before the rapporteur 
(the official. assigned to draft the report) 
had seen the draft. However, after pro- 
longed discussion, he promised that he 
would call the error to the rapporteur’s 
attention. r ; 

“When the draft came back from the rap- 
porteur, the error had not been corrected. 


Mr. Jordan first claimed that he had pointed - 


the error out to the rapporteur; when I ex- 
pressed doubt that he had done this since 
it had not been corrected, he admitted he 
had not but declared as follows: 

“‘When the rapporteur has approved a 


draft and it states that Imre Nagy was, 


Prime Minister in 1946, then as far as I am 
concerned, Imre Nagy was Prime Minister in 
1946.’” 

ATTEMPTED SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen pointed out many other 
errors and omissions in the report. Per- 
haps one more will suffice here because it 
concerns the central point in the commit- 
tee’s investigation: whether the intervention 
by Soviet military forces November 4, 1956, 
took place upon the request of the legal 
Hungarian Government. 

While the report was being drafted, the 
secretariat came in possession of the full 
text of an address given by President Istvan 
Dobi of Hungary May 9, 1957. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen reports that “Mr. Jordan, 
in spite of many arguments, refused to in- 
form the members of the committee that 
Mr. Dobi in this official address to the Hun- 
garian National Assembly had admitted 
that: 

“* * * On November 3, Janos Kadar asked 
for the help of Soviet troops and, on No- 
vember 4, as the constitutionally appointed 
premier of the country, began his wise and 
purposeful work * * *. 

“*As it had become obvious that the ac- 
tivity of Imre Nagy and his government had 
endangered the state and social order of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, the presi- 
dential council of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic on November 4 withdrew its con- 
fidence from the government of Imre Nagy 
e® 2.8; 

Thus Kadar’s request for foreign troops 
took place prior to his appointment, while 
Imre Nagy was recognized as the legitimate 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen reports that “Mr. Jordan, 
after some arguments, finally sent a copy 
of this long address to the members of the 
committee together with many other papers 
during oné of the last meetings of the com- 
mittee, but he maintained that the Secre- 
tariat was not obliged nor permitted, to 
draw the particular passages in Mr. Dobi’s 
address to the attention of the members.” 

The ousted Danish official explains the 
significance of this: It was not possible for 
any member of the Secretariat to master 
more than a part of the facts because 
there were 2,000 pages of oral testimony plus 
laws and fegulations, Hungarian newspapers, 
transcribed broadcasts, photostats of impor- 
tant documents, many memorandums about 
special problems, etc. 

“The committee had to trust that the 
Secretariat, as it could reasonably expect, 
would direct attention to it if important 
facts of interest to the commitee’s investi- 
gation were found in the huge mass of ma- 
terial,” Mr. Bang-Jensen says. 

“How could the members of the committee 
find errors, he asks? “if the Secretariat kept 
— about them, as Mr. Jordan frequently 

Another of Mr. Bang-Jensen’s attempts to 
correct the report’ was a memorandum to 
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Mr. V. Duckworth-Barker, press officer of the 
committee: 

“Mr. Duckworth-Barker asked me to do 
him the favor of dictating a memorandum 
about the errors instead of telling him orally 
so that he, with explanation and suggestions 
in writing, could make his corrections more 
quickly. I did so and went to lunch while 
the memorandum, which was addressed on 
the top to Mr. Duckworth-Barker, was being 
typed by a secretary. 

“When I returned, I was told that just as 
the secretary was finished typing it, Mr. Jor- 
dan had come and taken the memorandum 
and the copies from her. I went to Mr. Jor- 
dan; he refused to give it back to me or 
to give it to Mr. Duckworth-Barker. He also 
refused’ to give any reasons. Nor was he 
willing to discuss the errors of facts.” 

Many similar examples could be given but 
space does not permit. We are merely try- 
ing to establish the background for the next 
phase, the punishment of Mr. Bang-Jensen 
for his role in salvaging the committee re- 
port and translating it from a comedy of 
errors into oneof the most magnificent docu- 
ments turned out to date by the United 
Nations. 

Many serious errors were eventually cor- 
rected but “on the day. the report was finally 
adopted by the committee, Mr. Jordan told a 
colleague that it was not worth the paper it 
was written on and should be thrown in the 
East River.” 

THE ATTACKS BEGIN 


On June 4, 1957, Mr. Bang-Jensen called 
some examples of sabotage to the attention 
of United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and his executive assistant, 
Andrew Cordier, an American. Three days 
later, Mr. Hammarskjold indicated in a short 
handwritten note that he would like to dis- 
cuss the matter. ‘That discussion has still 
not taken place. 

Instead (now notice the Communist pat- 
tern) when Mr. Bang-Jensen reported new 
examples of sabotage one of the Under Secre- 
taries threatened him “with disciplinary ac- 
tion and dismissal if I continued, by which 
he apparently meant bringing new examples 
of sabotage to your attention; he called me 
repeatedly a vilifier and accused me of mak- 
ing ‘wild allegations,’ while at the same time 
he refused to look at the evidence I offered 
him. ‘It would be ridiculous to spend even 
5 minutes to look at it,’ he told me.” 

On August 26, Mr, Bang-Jensen was sud- 
denly, without explanation, relieved of his 
duties as deputy secretary of the Committee 
on Hungary. 

On December 4, the Secretary General 
established the so-called gross group in 
circumvention of the staff rules, according 
to Mr. Bang-Jensen, who charges it “has 
usurped the advisory functions of the 
Disciplinary Committee and the Joint Ap- 
peals Board.” 

SECRET CHARGES 


The Gross group was composed of Con- 
stantin Stavropoulos, Philippe de Seynes, and 
@ so-called independent outsider, Ernest A. 
Gross, an American. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen asserts: “Though the lat- 
ter acted in his professtonal capacity as a 
lawyer, for an unknown fee, the public was 
given the carefully cultivated impression 
that the United States Government, through 
Mr. Gross, was participating unofficially in 
the investigation; it was pointed out in 
United Nations press releases that Mr. Gross 
was a former Assistant Secretary of State 
and former Deputy Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations.” 


The Gross group invited the appellant to 
appear December 13 and 16 and to bring 
relevant documentation. The meaning of 
the term relevant was uncertain since Mr. 
Bang-Jensen did not know the charges 
against him; besides he did not have access 
to his documents in his office In the U. N. 
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building, from which he was accompanied 
by two guards December 4 and instructed 
not to come back. 

During those two meetings, the admin- 
istration promised to produce certain essen- 
tial, nonconfidential documents; however, 
they have not been made available to this 
day. 

He was permitted no counsel during those 
two interviews and after he protested meet- 
ing again without his counsel, he was not 
invited to return. 

The transcript of the December 13 and 16 
meetings, which he obtained only upon re- 
peated requests “proved in some cases to 
report the contrary of what he said; many of 
his answers as transcribed were so garbled 
that they did not make sense; others were 
marked inaudible; altogether 231 of his 
answers were so incorrectly reported that 
the transcript was beyond correction.” 

On December 21, the Gross group sud- 
denly turned. itself into a committee to in- 
vestigate Mr. Bang-Jensen’s conduct and 
released its preliminary findings to the press 
without notifying the appellant; on January 
15 it similarly released another interim 
report. 

On the following day, Mr. Bang-Jensen and 
his counsel charged the report contained 
several indisputable errors of fact and several 
new allegations; but the Gross group refused 
them the opportunity to submit an answer 
although it did not present its final report 
to the Secretary General until February 8. 


DENIED RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


Informed.that the Gross report was being 
submitted to the Joint Disciplinary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Bang-Jensen on March 4, again re- 
quested the right to be represented by -in- 
dependent legal counsel and to have made 
available the necessary documents. 

Although the U. N. had used independent 
counsel (Mr. Gross), it refused the same right 
to Mr. Bang-Jensen and offered a staff lawyer, 
who, according to Mr. Bang-Jensen, “would 
be placed in a most embarrassing position in 
relation to high secretariat officials.” 

After actions by the staff lawyer which 
made one doubt whose side he was on, he was 
fired by Mr. Bang-Jensen but continued to 
try to represent him. 

On April 9 the committee announced that 
it would accept a statement from Mr. Bang- 
Jensen up to April 21, although the promised 
documents had not yet been provided. 

On April 15 the committee reaffirmed its 
April 21 deadline and 4 days later Mr. Bang- 
Jensen appealed “for the Secretary General’s 
personal protection against violations of due 
process and fundamental human rights” and 
took the first step in an appeal to the Joint 
Appeals Board. 

On April 21, Mr. Hammarskjold refused “to 
intervene in or countermand any decision by 
the committee,” although the charges had 
not yet been properly referred to the com- 
mittee under staff rule 110.1 and the commit- 
tee had not been properly constituted and 
convened by the Secretary General, under 
rule 110.5. 

On May 27, the appellant, was informed 
by the Secretary General’s representative, 
Francis Green, that the case would rest in 
the Disciplinary Committee until final dis- 
position of the appeal. 

Nevertheless the committee proceeded in 
secret and on June 5 recommended that Mr. 
Bang-Jensen be fired. On July 3, he was, 

He has been dismissed, he suggests, “in 
the hope that the appellant, when off the 
payroll, would not have the necessary finan- 
cial means and the energy to carry the case 
through to the Appeals Board and the United 
Nations Tribunal and then, as others before 
him, Would be willing to accept an offer of 
termination indemnity plus 3 month’s 
salary.” 
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RIGHT TO RELEVANT DOCUMENTS? 


But he intends to appeal to the U. N. tri- 
bunal in the fall on the basis that “a de- 
fendant is entitled to have access to the 
relevant material necessary for his defense 
and to the testimony and all documentary 
material on which grave charges against him 
are based.” 

The Secretary General and his aids have 
not claimed that a single one of the 87 doc- 
uments requested is secret or frrelevant. 

Can there be any other credible answer 
for the refusal to provide them, Mr. Bang- 
Jensen asks, “than that the requested docu- 
ments are much too relevant for the comfort 
of the administration?” 

He claims that some of the documents re- 
ferréd to by the administration do not and 
never have existed and that some of them 
state something quite different from what 
they are reported as saying, It would seem 
reasonable to expect, if the appellant is in 
error, that the administration would remove 
the shadow of guilt over it and release the 
documents. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen claims that Mr. Cordier’s 
failure to produce the documents might be 
partly due to the fact that several of them 
will prove very embarrassing to Mr. Cordier 
himself. It would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect, if the appellant is in error, that Mr. 
Cordier would be eager to remove himself 
from suspicion. 

One of the most mysterious angles to the 
situation is the United Nations refusal to 
produce the testimony in clear violation of 
its own high-sounding Draft Convention on 
Human Rights. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are appar- 
ently achieving their aim of discrediting the 
report by having the U..N. discredit its 
author. 

The campaign of vilification includes sto- 
ries placed in circulation that he was men- 
tally unbalanced, an alcoholic, a psychopathic 
troublemaker, a McCarthyite, etc. 


TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE 


Besides the character assassination, Mr. 
Bang-Jensen is the victim of framed-up 
charges which were railroaded through an 
illegitimate committee and rubberstamped 
by an illegally convoked disciplinary com- 
mittee which never heard the defendant, 
who has been denied counsel and the docu- 
ments he is entitled to and who has been 
victimized by broken promises and flagrant 
violations of due process of law, staff rules, 
and the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Compare the activities of Secretary Jordan 
and Deputy Secretary Bang-Jensen and note 
who is the target: not the culprit but the 
anti-Communist. . 





Indirect Aggression 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA ~_ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of August 5, 1958, in the Christian 
Science Monitor, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Boston, Mass., appeared the fol- 
lowing editorial on the front page there- 
of. As it. deals with a subject which is 
ever present to our daily attention these 
days, I felt sure that you and all my 
other distinguished colleagues in this 
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legislative body would be pleased to have 
the same directed to your attention, ‘The 
editorial follows: ; 
INDIRECT AGGRESSION 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary of State 
Foster Dulles, in isolating “indirect 
sion” as the grave and great issue to be dealt” 
with at the proposed summit conf 
has singled out that phase of Soviet 
which has been disturbing, baffling, aggra- 
vating to a whole series of United States 
Secretaries of State. F 

When President Roosevelt rec 
Soviet Union back in his first tara . 
pledge of good behavior most desired from 
Moscow was a forswearing of in 
agitation. The Communists never gaye that 
good behavior. 

Now, once more, if we may credit not only 
Mr. Dulles’ press conference remarks but 
various “inspired” stories since, President 
Eisenhower intends to tackle Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev personally and with 
utmost seriousness about Moscow's pragetice 
of “indirect aggression”—meaning attempts 
to burrow into, intimidate, and overthrow 
existing governments by means of intensive 
propaganda, infiltration of arms and conspir- 
ators, threats of assassination, subtle in- 
trigues, and devious pressures. 

It is very useful for Washington to let 
Moscow know how seriously it regards the 
tactics of international communism, even as 
it was useful 2, years ago for Sir Anthony 
Eden, then Britain’s Prime Minister, to warn 
Mr. Khrushchev how seriously the British re- 
garded the Soviet threat to their oil lifeline 
in the Middle East. The pattern of “indi- 
rect aggression” is, in Mr. Dulles’ eyes, visible 
all the way from Morocco to southeast Asia 
and in Latin America as well. President 
Eisenhower is ready to tell Premier Khrush- 
chev that this practice, if unchecked, could 
lead to major war. 

There is a serious question whether & 
klieg-lighted summit conference is the best 
forum for a thoughtful discussion with the 
Soviet ‘ leader. It is also worth asking 
whether this kind of charge against Mos- \ 
cow—valid though it is—is all that the world 
expects from Washington at a climatic meett- 
img of the great powers on the Middle East. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Dulles feels that now is 
the propitious moment, when the world is 
intensely watching, to unveil his great exposé 
of Soviet behavior. 

Will the President, with all his earnest 
ness, be able to obtain from Moscow a sud- 
den promise to behave? The United States 
will be demanding that conspiratorial, 
grievance-exploiting international, comms 
nism change its fundamental nature. 
Balked from military conquest by the mt 
clear stalemate, Moscow aggresses by indi 
rection. Washington will be asking com- 
munism to stop being revolutionary. iz : 

As for a warning about “major war, 
would be more persuasive if Washington 
were not at this very moment permitting 
Moscow to maintain a dangerous advantage 
over the United States in long-range 
missile development. 

cdneeiedie, through the United Nations — 
some of the world’s subversive ve 3 
could-be documented and arrested; there 
@ plan, for instance, to set up the 
stations to publicize before the world 
lies and hates and assassination calls oN 
forth by the Cairo radio. A rmanent U 
observer corps could be established, 
to mount guard against infiltration 
threatened boundaries. 

Some of Moscow’s sinuous ageressing, down 
however, is desperately difficult to pin dow" 
to isolate. The U. 8S. 8. R., for —_ 
wins friends by loans, trade treaties, NN” 
ships. These cannot be outlawed. ‘ 
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And when the delegates get right down to 


ough Egyptian-Syrian -arms may 

pave oon small role in Lebanon, and 
t’s example spurred the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, still the hand of Moscow was very 
indistinct and distant. In fact, the street 
mobs and many intellectuals of the Middle 
Bast regard the Soviet Union as friend and 
champion. Charges of indirect aggression 
will not be very persuasive in that sim- 

ea. 

eo surpassing strange that Washington 
at this critical junction is not preparing to 
come forward with a much larger message 
on the Middle East. This is a time to have 
ready plans for territory neutralization, 
border guaranties, bans on arms shipments, 
economic development programs. This is a 
time to deal constructively with Arab na- 
tionalism. Perhaps Secretary. Dulles will yet 
see fit to unveil the programs of this sort 


_which other officials hint are being readied. 


Otherwise he will seem to have his eyes 
steadily fixed on Moscow the exploiter when 
the great grievances and problems which 
Moscow exploits are thousands of miles 


away. 
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Scholarship and Loan Program 





SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 18247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to en- 
courage and assist in the expansion and 
improvement of education programs to meet 
critical national needs; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, last 
night, the Delegate from Alaska, the 
Honorable E. L. Bartiettr, paid a call 
to my office to express his keep interest 
in this bill, and especially his concern 
over the fact that the bill treats Alaska 
as @ Territory rather than as a State. 

Delegate BaxTLETT’s question had been 
anticipated by the committee. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of Special 
Education, I submitted on July 9, 1958, 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the question of whether it 
would recommend any amendments to 
H. R. 13247 insofar as Alaska was con- 
cerned. This was occasioned by the 
epoch-making decision of the Congress 
of a few weeks ago admitting Alaska to 
Statehood. In reply to my letter, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pointed out that under Public 
Law 508 of the 85th Congress, Alaska 
will not become a State until the hold- 
- get Rectan, and the issuance of 

ential proclamation juired 
section 8 of the act. sats <8 


So until the elections are held and the 
Proclamation is issued, I believe that the 
t of Alaska as a Territory, as is 
in H. R. 13247 is, therefore, tech- 
correct. 
Many laws administered by the De- 
t of Health, Education, and Wel- 
authorizing programs of Federal as- 
po Ni States and individuals, anal- 
those which would. be author- 


ized by H.R, 13247, contain special pro-_ 
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visions on Alaska similar to those in 
this bill. 

The Department advises me that it is 
now undertaking a careful study of all 
such provisions of existing laws with a 
view to developing sound and consistent 
policies for the treatment of Alaska 
which take due account of its new status 
as a State, and with a view to submitting 
to Congress such legislative proposals 
for amendment of these statutory pro- 
visions as may be appropriate. 

Special treatment for Alaska, as a Ter- 
ritory, is also characteristic of many 
Federal assistance laws administered by 
Federal departments and agencies other 
than the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has assured me that its 
forthcoming recommendations for the 
treatment of Alaska, as a State, will be 
coordinated with whatever policies and 
recommendations these other agencies 
develop on the basis of similar studies 
which they are making. 

So, Mr. Chairman, may I say that it 
is my judgment that it would not be 
wise for us to try to legislate further 
about Alaska in this bill. 

So far as I am concerned, this is a 
matter that will-have my continuing 
interest, and I look forward to helping 
enact appropriate legislation in this field. 





Why Bernard Goldfine Should Be Cited 
for Contempt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of the House the following 
statement of certain matters which 
should. be considered in connection with 
the recommendation of contempt pro- 
ceedings against Bernard Goldfine 
unanimously made by both the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

Wuy Brernarp GoLprine SHOULD Bg CITED 

FOR CONTEMPT 
(Statement of Hon. Oren Harris, chairman, 

Spécial Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 

sight of House Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee) 


There are several matters which deserve 
most careful consideration in connection 
with the Goldfine proceedings. The juris- 
diction of the subcommittee; the subject of 
the inquiry; the manner in which the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission is involved; 
and the pertinency of the questions to the 
inquiry which Mr. Goldfine refused to an- 
swer are topics which require explanation if 
we are to have a clear understanding of the 
significance of the challenge made to the 
right of the subcommittee to ask the ques- 
tions cited in the report submitted to the 
House today. 

The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
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Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was granted 
authority purspant to House Resolutions 99 + 
and 191, 85th Congress, to review, study, and 
examine the execution of the laws by the 
administrative and independent agencies of 
the Government, within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

Resolution 99 expressly authorized the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof to 
make investigations and studies including, 
among others, the following matters: 

**(4) Adequacy of the protection to invest- 
ors afforded by the disclosure and regula- 
tory provisions of the various securities 
acts: 

* s * s s 


“(13) The administration and enforce- 
ment by departments and agencies of the 
Government of provisions of law relating to 
subjects which are within the jurisdiction of 
such committee: Provided, That the commit- 
tee shall not undertake any investigation of 
any subject which is being investigated by 
any other standing committee of the House.” 

Resolution 99 also provides that for the 
purpose of such investigations and studies, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may hold hearings and require by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses. 

The purposes of the subcommittee and the 
scope of its jurisdiction has been stated in 
several places. By press release of Thursday, 
April 18, 1957, the then chairman of the sub- 
committee stated its purposes, the agencies 
to be examined by it and the subjects to be 
considered. On Monday, June 16, 1958, the 
present chairman of the full committee and 
of the subcommittee restated some of such 
purposes as follows (transcript 1553) : 

“The House of Representatives has charged 
this subcommittee with the responsibility of 
investigating the manner in which certain 
independent commissions or agencies are ad- 
ministering the law. We are directed to in- 
quire if these administrative agencies are 
functioning within the scope of the statutes 
which established the independence of such 
agencies or commissions, if any of these 
agencies have improperly enlarged upon the 
scope of their statutory authority, whether 
or not any of the existing statutes require 
amendments in order to enable the adminis- 
trative commissions properly to perform their 
licensing, regulatory and adjudicatory duties, 
if there are ambiguities in existing statutes 
which require correction in the public in- 
terest, and whether or not commission de- 
cisions are impartial and free from extra- 
record representations or pressure. 

“These are fundamental questions con- 
cerning which this committee is bound to 
investigate and make appropriate-~recom- 

~*mendations to the Congress, This is our 
duty. This is our objective.” 

It must be remembered that except for the 
few constitutionally established departments 
of Government, the administrative and ex- 
ecutive agencies exist only by the will of the 
Congress. There is no question but that Con- 
gress has the power to investigate these 
agencies to ascertain how they are function- 
ing and to enact legislation expanding, con- 
tracting, or modifying powers granted to 
them by statute. There is also no question 
but that Congress may exercise such con- 
stitutional legislative authority through the 
medium of committees and subcommittees 
duly established by it. 

The SEC is an administrative agency 
within the direct control of Congress and is 
subject to the investigatory powers of the 
committee and of the subcommittee. As I 
shall point out later, the questions which 
Mr. Goldfine refused to answer are concerned, 
exclusively, with the manner of functioning 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
with the adequacy of the existing Securities 
Acts and with the eliciting of data useful 
and necessary to assist the subcommittee in 
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devising legislative proposals which it de- 
termines to be appropriate in the public 
interest. 

On Monday, June 24, 1958, hearings were 
held at which Mr. Edward N. Gadsby, chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, its general counsel, its director of the 
division of corporation finance, and others, 
appeared and testified as witnesses. Before 
questioning of these witnesses the subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel said (transcript 2001): 

“The hearing today concerns a series of 
episodes involving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the East Boston Co., and 
its controlled subsidiary, the Boston Port 
Development Co. -It will be developed that, 
irrespective of any other issue in this case, 
there is a need for corrective legislation and 
for improvement in the administration of the 
Securities and Exchange statutes.” 

Counsel also stated: 

“It is expected that in due course in con- 
nection with other cases more extensive 
hearings into Securities and*Exchange mat- 
ters will further develop the inadequacies of 
the present statute and allow us to evaluate 
and appraise whether these statutes are be- 
ing administered in accordance with the 
intent of Congress.” 

Mr. Goldfine is the majority and dominant 
stockholder of the East Boston Co. which 
is registered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. He is also the domi- 
nant stockholder of its controlled subsidi- 
ary, the Boston Port Development Co. As 
shown in the committee report, page 11, he 
owns or controls more than 70 percent of 
the East Boston stock and 79 percent of the 
publicly held shares of the controlled sub- 
sidiary. In turn, East Boston owns 51 per- 
cent of the stock of its subsidiary, the Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. 

Companies registered with the SEC are 
required, under section 13 of the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934, to file with the 
Commission annual financial reports. From 
1948 to 1956, East Boston Co. and its con- 
trolled subsidiary failed to file such reports. 
During this period, also, East Boston Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co., held no stockholders’ meet- 
ings and rendered no reports to stockhold- 
ers. 

In April 1954, the SEC undertook legal 
proceedings to compel East Boston to file 
the necessary reports. The motion for 
summary judgment on this injunctive ac- 
tion brought in the Federal district court, 
at Boston, Mass., was heard on June 20, 
1955. On July 15, 1955, the district judge 
ordered that such reports be filed by Au-~ 
gust 1, 1955. The order entered on July 14, 
1955, changed the required filing date from 
August to November 1, 1955. 

After the failure of the companies to file 
the reports as required by the judgment, 
the SEC, on November 4, 1955, filed a civil 
contempt petition against East Boston Co., 
Alwyne F. Jealous, H. Maxwell Goldfine, 
Roland M. Packard, and Bernard Goldfine. 

On November 8, 1955, the Federal judge 
who had granted the motion for summary 
judgment in July 1955, disqualified himself. 
The case was then transferred to Judge 
Wyzanski. 

On November 18, 1955, Judge Wyzanski 
entered an order granting the SEC’s peti- 
tion for contempt and imposed a suspended 
fine of $20,000 against East Boston Co. The 
contempt petition was dismissed as to the 
individual defendants. On December 16, 
1955, the SEC received 10-K’s from East 
Boston Co. On January 10, 1956; Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Timbers, General Counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, ad- 
vised the Federal court, the East Boston Co., 
and its officers and directors, that the 
10-K’s as filed were materially deficient. 

On February 6, 1956, the SEC moved in 
court for an order that the East. Boston Co. 
pay the $20,000 suspended fine. In so doing, 
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the SEC submitted the affidavit of its chief 
accountant, alleging the failure of East 
Boston to file proper reports. Among other 
things, it was stated in the affidavit that the 
financial statements accompanying the re- 
ports were not certified to by an independ- 
ent accountant, as required by section 13 
(a) (2) of the act. It was also pointed out 
that the accounts receivable had not been 
classified to show transactions with direc- 
tors and principal stockholders. 

On April 2, 1956, the SEC filed an appli- 
cation in the Federal Court for an order 
to show cause why the defendant, East Bos- 
ton, should not be punishéd for criminal 
contempt alleging, in part: (1) Defendant 
willfully failed and refused to file on or be- 
fore November 1, 1955, the required reports; 
(2) defendant willfully disobeyed the order 
by filing reports which were improper in 
numerous respects, including the following: 

(a) None of the financial statements in- 
cluded as part of the reports filed by the 
defendant were certified to by an independ- 
ent public accountant; 

(b) The profit and loss statements of Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. included as part 
of said reports were false and misleading in 
that they understated said company’s net 
loss for each of its calendar years; 

(c) The balance sheets of Boston Port De- 
velopment included were false and mislead- 
ing. 

Furthermore, it was alleged that uncol- 
lectible notes barred by the statute of limita- 
tions were included as current assets; in- 
terest on non-interest-bearing notes and un- 
collectible interest were included as accounts 
receivable in current assets; a defaulted 
mortgage receivable in the sum of $500,000 
was included as a current asset with no no- 
tation as to collectibility; unupaid real es- 
tate taxes were understated by more than 
$18,000, and balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements of the East Boston Co. failed 
to give effect to losses sustained by its sub- 
sidiary, Boston Port Development Co. 

On April 5, 1956, on stipulation of counsel 
for the SEC and East Boston, the court en- 
tered an order dismissing the contempt pro- 
ceedings without prejudice and ordered the 
defendant, East Boston, to pay $3,000 in 
civil contempt to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in reimbursement of 
SEC’s expenses incurred by it in the pro- 
ceeding against East Boston. The court also 
ordered that, within 90 days—from April 5, 
1956—corrected profit and loss statements 
and corrected balance sheets for the years 
1948 to 1955 should be filed by East Boston, 
and for the years 1947 to 1954 by Boston 
Port Development Co. 

On November 7, 1956, the SEC filed another 
petition in the FPederal court for an order 
directing East Boston to show cause why it 
should not be adjudged in civil contempt 
and for an order appointing a receiver. 

On November 26, 1956, the SEC requested 
withdrawal of its petition for civil contempt 
and for appointment of a receiver on the 
ground that since November 7, 1956, name- 
ly, on November 15, 1956, the East Boston 
Co. had filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission its annual report on 
form 10-K-for fits fiscal year ended March 
31, 1956. 

On November 27, 1956, the court permitted 
the SEC’s petition to be withdrawn with- 
out prejudice. ; 

On March 23, 1956, Mr. Benjamin Brown, 
CPA for the East Boston Co., filed with the 
SEC an adjusted financial report as at De- 
cember 31, 1954, for the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. 

Each of the 22 questions which Mr. Gold- 
fine refused to answer are based upon state- 
ments contained in this adjusted report 
file with the SEC. The report is part of 
record in the hearings before the sul 
mittee. Schedule B of such report is 
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incorporated im the committee report heris 
Se eee dina following, ms a 
of the : a 
tee report herein, it is pointed out that tie give 


subcommittee is in possession of data shog. _ the 
ing derelictions by Mr. Goldfine as major. 


ity stockholder in the East~Boston Co, ang This 
its controlled , Boston Port De. = 
velopment Co., which have not been Teached oe 
by the SEC. or have not been adequately pose 
dealt with by the Commission. Data showing expl 
such derelictions is contained in the Brows a 
CPA report on file with the SEC. o- 
In essence, the subject matter of the in we 
quiry deals not only with the failure of the — 
companies to file required annual wn 
reports for many years and the failure of the pm 
SEC to require such filing, but also with the ao 
fact that when these reports were filed they sent 
disclosed numerous financial ee 
con which the Commission has no facts 
effective action. Whether this nonaction js 
because of inadequacies of the law or othe 
reasons is a matter which requires most Citiz 


careful study. The questions directed to the 

witness and which he refused to answer 

were designed to obtain complete und 

information as to these pertinent matters, 
As stated in Watkins v. United States (354 

U.S. 178) at pages 206, 207: H 
“The Congress has practically abandoned 

its original practice of utilizing the coercive 


sanction of contempt proceedings at the IN ' 
bar of the House. The sanction there im- 
posed is imprisonment by the House until 
the recalcitrant witness agrees to testify or Mr 
disclose the matters sought, provided that the Si 
the incarceration does not extend beyond mittee 
adjournment. The Congress has instead in- called 
voked the aid of the Federal judicial system highly 
in protecting itself against contumacious These 
conduct. It has become customary to refer and ¢ 
these matters to the United States attorneys the P: 
for prosecution under criminal law. 17th t 
“The appropriate statute is found in title 
2, United States Code, section 192. It pro- The 
vides: ‘Every person who having been sum- ed wit 
moned as a witness by the authority of either tions, 
House of Congress to give testimony or ® their | 
produce papers upon any matter under in- local ¢ 
quiry before either House, or any joint com ganiza 
mittee established by a joint or concurrent ficials 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, o priate 
any committee of either House of Congress, ao 
willfully makes default, or who, having ap Spirit « 
peared, refuses to answer any question per docum 
tinent to the question under inquiry, shall of the 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- In v: 
able by & fine of not more than $1,000 n@ ship D 
less than $100 and imprisonment in 4 Col dom-Ic 
mon jail for not less than 1 month nor more to call 
than I2 months.’”’ . the ad 
Parenthetically, tt should be noted thatthe — instru 
Watkins case ts not strictly applicable to the rials C 
present matter because at page 200, in a foot- ie 


note, the Supreme Court there states: 
“We are not concerned with the power of 


corruption, maladministration or inefficiency 
in agencies of the Government.” 
However, if the sanction of contempt fs # 
be successful, it must be established that the 
witness has refused to answer & 
pertinent to the question under inquiry an 
that the pertinency of the question to the 
inquiry has been brought. home to the wr 
ness. 
Before the 22 questions were propounded — 
to Mr. Goldfine, and after they were BY 
pounded, the pertinency of these questions 
to the inquiry was fully explained | 
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of the public generally, and of mi- 
ei oexbolders. Also, Mr. Goldfine was 
portunity in executive session of 
mmittee, at. which his counsel was 


pro 


je re reconsider his refusals to answer. 


This he declined. 

All the questions asked Mr. Goldfine were 

directly related to a specified legislative pur- 
and this legislative purpose was twice 
explained at length to the witness. 

Under all the circumstances, I believe that 
there is no justification for the failure and 
refusal of Mr. Goldfine to answer the ques- 
tions when directed to do so. If witnesses 
pefore committees can successfully refuse to 
answer questions pertaining to ascertaining 
the adequacy of existing laws and of their 
administration by regulatory commissions, 
the ability of Congress to enact sound laws 
based upon complete knowledge of pertinent 
facts would be most seriously impaired. 





Citizenship Day and Constitution Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the State Bar of Texas, through its com- 
mittee on American citizenship, has 
called for statewide observance of two 
highly significant events in September. 
These are Citizenship Day, September 17, 
and Constitution Week, designated by 
the President for observance, September 
17th through the 23d. 

The State bar this week communicat- 
ed with officials of 190 local bar associa- 
tions, urging them to help organize in 
their respective communities—including 
local civic and service clubs, women’s or- 
ganizations, churches, schools, city of- 
ficials and the news mediums—appro- 
priate programs which will bring about a“ 
spirit of public rededication to the great 
document of freemen—the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In view of the significance of Citizen- 
ship Day and Constitution Week to free- 
dom-loving peoples of the earth, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the admonitory foreword included with 

ctional and informational mate- 
tials sent by the State bar to local bar 
associations of Texas: 
FoREWworRD 

They are not alarmists who warn that 
once again our Nation is in grave peril. A 
godless, evil force not only threatens the 
security of the United States, but the se- 
curity and freedom of the world. 

The tangible and devastating force of sub- 
version and aggression, characteristic of Com- 
munist Russia, make more significant the 
Meaning of freedom, the most cherished of 
n heritages. If our cherished way 
of life is to endure, we must remain dedi- 
Cated to the Principles set forth in one of 


"s greatest documen ° x 
tion nd United States. saaoah cee 

are the historic and basic conce: 
of constitutional government? What are ine 
ag of, and the responsibilities which 
i. an American citizen? The 
eon these questions should be known 
eaten” American citizen, if we are to 
effectively, Russian propaganda 

a deceit, doubletalk, and plain lies. 
State Bar of Texas places equal em-~ 

/ 
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phasis on six long-range objectives. No. 1 is 
‘as follows: ; 

“The preservation of representative govern- 
ment in the United States through a program 
of public education and understanding of 
the privileges and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 

Two particularly significant, closely re- 
lated events will be observed in September: 
Citizenship Day, September 17, apd Constitu- 
tion Week, which has been designated by the 
President for observance, September 17-23. 

Your bar association can and should organ- 
ize your community and provide the lead- 
ership in planning and executing observ- 
ance programs and activities to point up 
these important events. 





Property on the Moon Is in Great Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed shot at the moon has its seri- 
ous and amusing aspects according to 
reports from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior that they are deluged with re- 
quests and applications for property on 
the moon and even on Mars. 

Hope burns eternal in the human 
breast. Who can say what may be re- 
vealed from our exploration of outer 
space and the possibility of inter- 
planetary communication and travel. 

Who could have anticipated the great 
treasure discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus before he landed on the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere, then un- 
known to the civilized world. 

The following requests and applica- 
tions indicate an amusing, serious and 
an avid interest in the future of outer 
space. 

PROPERTY ON THE Moon Is In GREAT DEMAND 
(By Harry Kursh) 

Now that the astronauts are getting closer 
to landing a rocket on the moon—the Air 
Force will fire one right at it shortly—the 
troubles of the United States Bureau of 
Land Management are apt to multiply. 

As a matter of fact, the Bureau’s troubles 
already have begun. Hardly a day passes 
without scores of letters, many requesting a 
homestead on the moon, arriving from all 
over the country. 

Here are some excerpts from the letters: 

“Gentlemen, I would greatly appreciate 
details on the cost and procedure of staking 
out a claim on the moon.” 

“Dear Sir: I wish to file claim to those 
sections of the moon Known as the Sea of 
Conflicts, Sea of Serenity, and Gulf of Dews.” 
_ “Gentlemen, please send me a deed to 5 
acres of land on the moon for my four 
friends and me.” 

“Sir: Is it still possible to file homestead 
claims on the moon?” 

Many citizens keep two steps ahead of the 
United States air space program, already are 
claiming land on other planets. 

Typical is this letter received by the 
Bureau: 

“Dear Sm: I wish to register a claim on 
the planet Mars. I base this claim on the 
fact that I have studied this planet very 
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thirly [sic] with telescope and in many 
books.” ' 

More than one American foresees good 
business opportunities in outer space. One 
‘wrote to say that he would be interested in 
obtaining the streetcar franchise on the 
moon; another requested all available in- 
formation about land “on any of the planets 
or the moon * * * to open some business.” 

But the Bureau of Land Management, 
which is responsible for granting leases and 
deeds for 380 million acres of the public 
domain in the United States, flatly refuses 
to accept the lunar burden, Its replies to 
prospective homesteaders on the moon, 
therefore, are discouraging. 

On July 1 the Bureau began sending out 
this standard reply: “Dear Sm: Thank you 
for your letter in which you asked about 
land on the moon or planets. 

“It is not now, nor has it ever been, pos- 
sible for anyone to make application for or 
obtain the rights to land on the moon or 
planets through the United States Govern- 
ment. 

“The United States has as yet made no 
claim to any territory beyond the earth. 
To our knowledge, there are no specific pro- 
visions of national or international law 
covering outer space. 

“Until there is some legal basis for regard- 
ing such lands as public lands of the United 
States, there is no method by which they 
may be officially claimed or obtained by 
anyone.” 





The Rot Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 
Lebanon is in the spotlight at the mo- 
ment, it is not only that country which 
Nasser views with greed. In the follow- 
ing column by Joseph Alsop, Mr. Alsop 
points out that Libya and the Sudan are 
being eyed by Nasser as being vulnerable 
to acquisition. 

I commend this column, as it appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 10, 1958, to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

THE Rot Gors ON 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—In its incorrigible way, the 
administration has been trying to tell the 
country that everything will now turn out 
for the best in the Middle East. Meanwhile, 
the administration is really sweating with 
fear that everything will shortly turn out for 
the worse. The signs of more trouble ahead 
may be itemized as follows: 

Item: Apparently at the haughty request 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and his brother, Prime Minister 
Crown Prince Faisal, have just received the 
Chief of Staff of the Egyptian Army, Gen. 
Hakim Amer, at the royal summer palace in 
the hills, at Taif. 

It is known that the main subject of dis- 
cussion was the return of an Egyptian mili- 
tary mission to Saudi Arabia, for the osten- 
sible purpose of training the Saudi Army. 
The former mission was ejected from Saudi 
Arabia after the Egyptian military attaché 
was caught, red-handed, organizing terrorist 
groups for the overthrow of King Saud’s 
government. It is further known that Gen. 
Hakim Amer paid hardly more than a coure 
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tesy call on the King. Almost all his time 
was spent with the Crown Prince, who has 
been the real ruler of Saudi Arabia ever 
since the King’s virtual abdication was forced 
by Nasser’s customary propaganda-and-con- 
spiracy pressures. 

It seems highly likely, therefore, that the 
Egyptian military mission will soon rejoin 
the Saudi Army. In this event, Saudi 
Arabia’s days of comparative independence 
are almost certainly numbered, and‘ the 
transformation of the Saudi realm into an- 
other Nasser province must eventually be 
expected. This reading of the Saudi signs is 
made more likely by the further fact that 
King Saud’s most anti-Western foreign af- 
fairs adviser, Sheikh Yussuf Yassim, is on 
his way to Cairo. 

Item: Egypt’s vulnerable neighbors to the 
south and west, the Sudan and Libya, have 
been subjected to the most extreme and fla- 
grant propaganda-and-conspiracy pressures 
in the last 2 days. In both countries, the 
situation is rated as precarious at best. 

A Nasser triumph in the Sudan will open 
interior Africa to Nasser and the Kremlin. 
A Nasser triumph in Libya will effectively 
rule out any peacable settlement between 
France, Tunisia, Morocco, and the Moslem 
population of Algeria. The American Stra- 
tegic Air Command’s most important single 
overseas base, Wheelus Field, will also be lost 
if Nasser wins Libya. The same threat, of 
course, hangs over the Dahran air base in 
Saudi Arabia, which is not used by SAC, but 
is invaluable for our world air transport 
plan. 

Item: The position in Jordan is so critical 
that it may perhaps erupt in trouble, or even 
end in a surrender, before these words are 
printed. Not so very long ago, President 
Eisenhower was declaring that the security 
of Jordan was essential to the United States. 
Now the British and American Governments 
are anxiously talking about the need for 
King Hussein to abandon his little country, 
which his naked courage saved from Nasser 
and the local Communists only 15 months 
ago. 

The idea is for King Hussein to announce 
that he is leaving the country (presumably 
in the same aircraft with the British para- 
troopers who are there now), so that his peo- 
ple can hold a free plebiscite. The Jordani- 
ans will be ironically offered the chance to 
invite their King back if they choose. So 
the surrender of Jordan will be gracefully 
covered up if this scheme is adopted. 

The reasons for discussing this extraordi- 
nary scheme are highly practical. All Jor- 
dan’s borders are now closed, and there is no 
access to the country except through the 
mud-hut port of Aqaba and. by American 
transport overfiying Israel. The overflights 
of Israel are the only real means of supplying 
the 2,000 British paratroops sent to guard 
Hussein against the conspiracy. After re- 
ceiving a grossly threatening Soviet note, the 
Israelis recently withdrew permission for the 
overflights. In answer to strong United 
States protests, they have now allowed the 
overfiights to continue, but only for a few 
days. 

Hence the Jordanian position is literally 
untenable for the long pull, unless measures 
are taken to break the military blockade of 
Jordan that has been imposed by Egypt's 
Syrian province, the new Iraqi Government 
and Saudi Arabia. A partial withdrawal) of 
United States Marines from Lebanon has not 
been started as yet, solely because of the 
desperate need to provide a kind of cover 
for the British troops in Jordan. 

In short, the rot in the Middle East is 
proceeding more rapidly than ever. This 
was, of course, certain to happen when the 
British and American Governments took only 
the phoniest half measures to stop the rot 
that began in Baghdad. 


Veterans’ Hospital and Medical Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the session, I made a speech pointing 
out that the budgetary policies of the 
administration had, by the first of this 
year, resulted in the closing of 4,974 hos- 
pital beds which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is now listing as “not required 
to meet current operating plans.” At 
that time, I stated that a more honest 
classification would be “sufficient budget 
not provided Veterans’ Administration 
to operate these beds.” I expressed the 
opinion then, and I continue to hold the 
opinion, that the administration is cir- 
cumventing the intent of laws enacted 
by Congress which provided these facili- 
ties to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the care of eligible veterans. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has been concerned with this 
important issue and has just completed 
an extensive series of hearings, seeking 
to determine the reasons of the Admin- 
istration for curtailing the veterans’ hos- 
pital program. In its report which ac- 
companied H. R. 10028, the committee 
stated that it was its opinion that the 
intent of the law enacted by the Con- 
gress is being circumvented by arbitrary 
administrative decisions, the result be- 
ing that approximately 5,000 hospital 
beds made available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the care of eligible vet- 
erans are not being used, even though a 
large waiting list exists in all areas of 
the country. 

The waiting list officially admitted by 
Veterans’ Administration is in excess of 
25,000. During its hearings, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee challenged the 
authenticity of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration waiting list and, at the demand 
of the committee, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration produced evidence of its real 
waiting list, which is double that pre- 
viously admitted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and stands at about 52,000 
veterans. In defending its failure to use 
{ts available beds, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has contended that there is 
not a demand in many areas of the 
country by eligible veterans for hospital 
care. Of course, if such a contention is 
to be advanced, it is embarrassing to ad- 
mit the full extent of the waiting list 
as it actually exists. 

Responsibility for closing 5,000 hos- 
pital beds in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital system, at a time when 
52,000 eligible veterans are seeking care, 
must be laid squarely at the door of the 
White .House. On April 22, 1958, the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee wrote to the President of the 
United States and asked the following 
question: . 

Will you please advise as to whether the 
closing of approximately 5,000 Veterans’ Ad- 
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August yy 
See pers mae beds * * 4, being 7 
accomplis the kno - ; 
proval of the President? wiedge and 9p. e 
On June 13, 1958, the t re cre 
plied to the chairman’s letter and ig- mo 
nored entirely the pertinent spe 
raised by the chairman and ’ a | 
more detailed information would be pro. mil 
vided by the Administrator of Veterang clo 
Affairs. son 
During the 3 weeks of hea 7 
ducted by the committee, the ae oi pre: 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs trieg yea 
way possible to obscure the facts of the of ( 
situation, but the record is now cle Bur 
that the preparation of the Veterany que: 
Administration’s budget was under djs adn 
rect supervision of the Bureau of the cost 
Budget and that the budget of the Vet. on 
erans’ Administration approved by the tion 
Bureau of the Budget and the White ear 
House contemplated a sharp curtailment TSO. 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital fg. ce 
cilities. When he appeared before the ies 1 
Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- met 
committee to discuss the Veterans’ Ad. the | 
ministration -budget, Administrator revea 
Whittier made the following statement: appre 
If the figure stands as it is now, -as it ha —_ 
been submitted in this budget, it will mean —_ 
the probable closing of a number of ho- end 
pitals as far as we can estimate at this hospi 
time—if the budget stands as submitted we hospi 
would probably have to close seven hospitals, ing o 
The Veterans’ Administration origi- & few 
nally estimated that it would need $733, om tes 
966,000 for in-patient hospital care for me 
fiscal year 1959. This was cut to $7- to the 
100,000 by the Bureau of the Budget. In Our 
addition to cutting the operating budget have 1 
of the Veterans’ Administration and eral ye 
thereby curtailing the veterans’ hospital ascend 
and medical program, the administn- — 
tion has been seeking to curtail the pr- a 
gram by the imposition of three arbi- ag 
trary policies, as follows: specific 
1, Veterans’ Administration plans for the Govern 
. development of a program of care of long Plant ¢ 
term chronic or intermediate type patients 
will not be expanded. our pa 
2. Beds which are eliminated through al- Our : 
teration, modernization, or conversion pr increas 
grams may not be replaced. increas 
3. Beds withdrawn from a particular w, above t 
such as the treatment of tuberculosis pr retain | 
tients, may not be converted for the cat and to | 
of patients with other disabilities. oo A 
During the hearings, the Adminisir or the 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs claimed that he collar y, 
had secured a major concession from "agra 
the Bureau of the Budget, which woul . ait 
allow him to convert tubereasa — : 
for other purposes. Despite (2) red 
of the Administrator, the concession 7 ent ~ 
the Bureau of the Budget is out the 
less, as can readily be seen from the fol beds in ; 
lowing sentence from the Bureau of the “eg th, 



























Budget’s letter conveying the ry: 
The Bureau agrees that the VA shall hit 
the right to make conversions of TB te 
when there is need to convert them 10.008 
uses. Except in such instances, TB 
will be closed when they are no longer neste 
In carryirig out this policy it a 
course, be understood that it is subd 
to any over-riding policies which 
established by way of limitation om oF 
ing beds or daily patient load, and any 
cial limitations which may be i 
reason of appropriation action.” 
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In plain English, this means that the 
» Administration may convert a 
TB bed to other uses if it does not in- 
crease the patient load or spend any 
money than it was planning to 
dbefore the conversion. Under such 
4 limitation, the only way that the Ad- 
ministrator can convert TB beds is to 
close the equivalent number of ~beds in 

some other hospital. : 

The Veterans’ Administration is now 

paring its budget for the next fiscal 
year. During the hearings, the witnesses 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget were repeatedly 
questioned concerning the intent of the 
administration in recognizing the rising 
cost of medical care. Twenty-three hos- 
pital managers of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals in the western States met 
early this year and adopted the following 
— aes of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliar- 
ies located ip the 7 Western States ‘have 
met to consider our hospital program for 
the next 2 years. Our deliberations have 
revealed a simple, stark reality. Current 
appropriations will not support presently 
legislated benefits and accepted concepts of 
yeterans’ medical care. The floodtide of 
price increases on all fronts is recognized 
throughout the hospital field. Voluntary 
hospitals, State hospitals, and university 
\ hospitals have experienced the effect of ris- 
ing costs. With the possible exception of 
a few State hospitals, the costs are reflected 
in large rate increases and substantial ap- 
propriations each year. In nongovernmental 
hospitals these costs are passed on directly 
to the patients. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past sev- 
eral years sufficient to keep abreast of these 
ascending costs. We are endeavoring to 
maintain a medical program equal to that 
offered in the community on preinflation 
appropriation levels. Neither have the man- 
agers funds adequate to discharge their 
specific responsibility in protecting the 
Government's investment in the. physical 
plant and in equipment. We have econo- 
mized to the extent that essential care to 
our patients is inevitably deteriorating. 

Our 23 hospitals must have a substantial 
increase in fiscal year 1959 and a specific 
increase of $10 million for 1960 over and 
above the appropriation for 1958 in order to 

an acceptable level of medical care 
and to maintain our physical plants. ‘These 
sums do not include whatever might come 
in @ general pay raise for Federal employees 
or the automatic wage boost for the blue- 
collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

(1) Lower quality of medical care and 
t deterioration of ‘the physical plants, 
(2) reduced beds with the reduction in pa- 
tient load; close selected hospitals through- 
out the country or close whole sections of 
beds in many hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that 

Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
of the United States be apprised of this 


issue and be requested to take clear- 
cut remedial action, 


This resolution was read to the Ad- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
u of the Budget. However, no 
@ssurances were received that the views 
set forth 4 et 23 western Veterans’ 
on hospital’managers will. 
be given full consideration in 
—— of the budget. oe 
agree with the expression of the 
Committee in its report that new leg- 
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islation on this subject is not neces- 
sary. Congress created a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital system with a 
rated bed capacity of 127,832 beds, yet 
Veterans’ Administration is operating 
only 120,526 of these beds. It is under- 
standable that there will be a few beds 
unavailable for patient care at all times 
because of modernization and conver- 
sinn work and, in some cases, the neces- 
sary medical personnel cannot be re- 
cruited. Aside from beds closed for 
these purposes, there is no legal basis 
for the Veterans’ Administration with- 
drawing beds from use by eligible vet- 
erans purely as a result of the arbitrary 
administrativé determinations of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the White House. If 
the Veterans’ Administration persists in 
flaunting the intent of Congress in this 
regard, it will be necessary that Con- 
gress enact a bill such as H. R. 10028, 
reported by the committee, which will 
set a specific number of operating beds 
and specify the average daily patient 
load to be cared for. In the commit- 
tee’s bill, it recommended a minimum 
of 125,000 operating beds to provide care 
for an average daily patient load of 
113,000. If the policy recommended by 
the committee is carried forward, about 
4,500 of the beds withdrawn from use 
by the Administration would be restored 
to operation. 

The veterans hospital and medical 
program is second in importance only 
to the program of compensation for the 
service-connected disabled veteran. 
There is. nothing of greater importance 
we can do for a veteran than to give 
him medical care when he is sick and 
unable to provide for himself. The vet- 
erans hospital and medical program 
should enjoy the highest priority, and 
it is my intention to do everything that 
I can to seek restoration of the beds 
which have been arbitrarily withdrawn 
from use by veterans by the Admin- 
istration. 





Plight of the Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to-extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Elmer 
Price in the Lincoln County (Oreg.) 
Leader: 

PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 

We are glad to see that Congress and many 
States at long last have begun to take up 
the plight of the railroads of the Nation and 
attempt to solve some of the problems 
which have been strangling them for many 
years. 

The railroads of the country had become 
the whipping boy of a host of Federal con- 
trols, State legislation, of counties and cities 
through which they operated, and of restric- 
tive and oppressive union controls. 

So-serious had the problem become that 
few railroads have managed to operate 
profitably in recent years. 
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Some suggested as a solution that the rails 
should be taken over and operated by the 
Government. But this has never solved the 
basic problem of a business operating in the 
red. It merely means that Government 
should subsdize them, and, as in most Gov- 
ernment functions, add the bills on in the 
form of higher taxes. 

That railroads have been regulated to 
death goes without saying. 

Being a monopoly enterprise, in many 
cases, they have been subjected to an over- 
dose of Government regulation. And yet, 
because they are actually private enterprises, 
high taxes are piled on them not only by 
States, but by counties and cities. 

And because they are one of the Nation's 
older and mature industries and long liberal 
in their thinking toward their employees, 
they were hamStrung down through the 
years by the demands and impositions of the 
strong unions which dominated them. 

Toss all of it into the same kettie and 
6ne comes up with a strangling brew. It is 
the story of an industry so overregulated, 
overtaxed, and overunionized that its en- 
tire future is in jeopardy. 

Add to this the industry’s own basic lack 
of imagination in promoting its services to 
the public and we have oge apparently dying 
on the vine. 

Yet railroads are a basic industry and vital 
to the continued growth and development 
of the Nation. They need help and should 
get it as soon as possible. 





Lone Tree Cemetery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California.. Mr. 
Speaker, during a recent visit to Cali- 
fornia I had the privilege of attending 
the Memorial Day services held in Lone 
Tree Cemetery in Hayward. 

Lone Tree Cemetery is on the crest of 
one of the gently rolling hills that form 
the saucerlike Castro Valley. It is a 
beautiful wooded spot now completely 
surrounded by rambling ranch-type 
homes. This was not always so. Like 
many such institutions it was once way 
out in the country. It derives its name 
from the fact that once only a single tree 
grew within its boundaries. 

One of those who participated in the 
services was my old and good friend Col. 
N. W. Armstrong. Colonel Armstrong 
was born not far from the site of Lone 
Tree. He has served his country honor- 
ably from the Mexican border to World 
WarlII. And, like any old soldier, chaffed 


and squirmed when the powers that be 


ruled him out of the Korean incident. 

Colonel Armstrong is an old newspa- 
perman and I asked him to prepare a 
story on the history of the cemetery and 
the services we attended. As one who 
loves and reveres Alameda County and 
her institutions, he did so. I am pleased 
to preserve it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD: 

LONE TREE CEMETERY 
(By Col. N. W. Armstrong, U.S. Army 
(Retired) ) 

Lone Tree Cemetery at Hayward, Calif., is 

one of the historical landmarks of Alameda 
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County. It was established in 1870 by the 
purchase of 34 acres of land by an associa- 
tion of leading citizens formed for this 
purpose. Original incorporators of the asso- 
ciation were George Brown, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, H. W. Rice, C. Ward, and E. Dole. 
Prior to 1870 burials of Protestants took 
place at nearby Squaterville, San -Lorenzo, 
or in Oakland, 

The cemetery is located about a mile and 
a half east of Hayward and commands a 
splendid view of Castro Valley to the north 
and the city of Hayward to the west. Lone 
Tree, according to legend, was the only tree 
in a certain location of the cemetery where 
at one time a lovelorn Indian maiden hung 
herself. 

Many prominent pioneers have been laid 
to rest in Lone Tree including William Hay- 
ward, after whom the town of Hayward was 
named. One studying the grave markers will 
find names of immigrants who came to Cali- 
fornia in the first days of statehood from 
every country of Europe, indeed from all 
over the world. Private mausoleums con- 
tain the remains of entire families of 
pioneers. 

Early in the history of Lone Tree a sec- 
tion known as Veterans Plot was set aside 
at the request of the Hayward Veterans 
League, a group of Civil War veterans. 
Members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic kept the plot in good condition for over 
half a century, planting lawns, and shrubs, 
and laying sidewalks. 

After the last Civil War soldier was laid 
to rest, veterans of the Spanish-American 
War continued the upkeep of Veterans 
Plot. Today a committee composed of vet- 
erans of all wars has undertaken its care. 

Many of the leading citizens of the area 
have shown a keen interest in this patriotic 
program. Among them are Capt. Harry A. 
Bradford, son of the late Alonzo Bradford, 
a Civil War véteran who is buried at Lone 
Tree. 

Allen Strutz who now carries on the 
tradition of maintaining the cemetery is 
due a great deal of credit for his determined 
efforts in this enterprise. Mr. Strutz is 
prominent in civic and charitable affairs 
and a veteran of World War ITI. 

Each year on Memorial Day appropriate 
exercises are held in this historic spot for 
the honored dead who rest there. Children 
from the public schools and ladies from the 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliaries together with their families 
decorate every grave with fresh flowers. 

For more than 50 years, starting during 
his days in grammar school, the writer of 
this article has participated in the Memorial 
Day ceremonies. The only exceptions were 
absences during service at the Mexican 
border and in World Wars I and II. 

A typically well planned program was pre- 
sented on Memorial Day, 1958. The commit- 
tee responsible for arrangements was com- 
prised of Allen Strutz, chairman, Bernie 
Overmiller, Anthony Ojeda, George Emerson, 
Edna Black, Arnold Luebeker, Harley Turk- 
ington, Burhl Harwood, William Brun, Ar- 
thur Varella and Joseph Spina. Mrs. Norene 
Overmiller headed a committee in charge of 
decorating the graves. 

Judge Thomas Lester Foley, a past com- 
mander of Hayward Post 68, American Le- 
gion, delivered the principal speech of the 
day. 

Veterans of the Spanish-American War 
headed by Comrade John Morgan cooperated 
with representatives of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Veterans ef Foreign Wars, 
World War I Barracks, Order of the Purple 
Heart and the auxiliaries of all these splen- 
did organizations in contributing time and 
talent for the occasion. Through the 
generosity of the musicians union the Hay- 
ward Municipal Band conducted by Leonard 
Rapose presented a musical program and 
concert, 
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Rev. James R. Swanson, pastor of Bethel 
Assembly of God Church, offered the invoca- 
tion. The pledge to the flag was led by 
Andy Olivan, of Boy Scout Troop 528. Joe 
C. Martin, well known vocalist, led the audi- 
ence in singing America. 

General Logan’s order and address were 
read by Robert Pomeroy, commander of 
World War I Barracks 306. A quartet from 
Epiphany Lutheran Church Choir offered 
several vocal selections.” F. J. McNaughton, 
commandant, Marine Corps League of Hay- 
ward, read Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

A procession from the main gate of Lone 
Tree to the veterans plot was headed by the 
colors of the several veterans groups. The 
Marine Corps League and the Hayward 
Municipal Band was in the line of march 
followed by veterans and those attending the 
ceremonies. 

Congressman Gerorce P. MrtuerR, Eighth 
District, California, was among the dis- 
tinguished visitors in the audience. Con- 
gressman MILLER is a former first vice com- 
mander of the department of. California, 
American Legion, and charter member of the 
Veterans of World War I, Oakland Barracks. 

Also present were former Mayor John 
Purchio, of Hayward, a member of Hayward 
Post 68, American Legion; Peter J. De Ber- 
nardi, Sr., chairman of the Hayward Me- 
morial Building Committee; Louis J. Silva, 
recipient of the Distinguished Service Cross 
in World War I. 

Dr. Nelson Clemens, prominent Legion- 
naire; George Dasher, whose father rests in 
the Grand Army section of the veterans 
plot; Publisher George Henry Oakes, whose 
grandfather fought side by side with General 
Taylor in the Mexican War; George Perry, 
World War I veteran, and Del Brennan, who 
wears the coveted Purple Heart, also at- 
tended the ceremonies. Former Mayor -Art 
Phillips, a veteran of World War I and 
prominent Hayward businessman and civic 
leader, played in the municipal band. 

Judge Foley voiced the thoughts and sen- 
timents of many of us at this memorable 
occasion. The text of his inspiring address 
follows: 


“MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH GIVEN BY JUDGE 
THOMAS LESTER FOLEY AT LONE TREE CEME- 
TERY, MAY, 30, 1958 


“Ladies and gentlemen, 10 years ago today, 
in 1948, it was my privilege to speak here 
on this occasion, It was shortly after World 
War II. We thought of Iwo Jima, Pelielu, of 
the Battle of Britain, of the Battle of the 
Bulge—we reflected on the battles of World 
War I and we discussed the spread of com- 
munism in western Europe. Most of us had 
just returned from service in World War II. 

“As I look about me today, I see many of 
the same friends and the same faces of 10 
years ago, and I think of you men, then 
young, having just established yourselves 
after World War II, full of ambition, full of 
hope for the future, intensely patriotic, and 
most respectful of the dead we come here to 
honor. 

“Now your positions in this community 
have given you greater responsibilities, and 
ySur families greater cares, yet each year 
most of you have been present on this occa- 
sion to honor those friends of ours, who so 
unselfishly served their community, their 
State, and their Nation. 3 

“I want you to contemplate and refiect 
on those friends and comrades who served 
our country, who were here with us on that 
occasion 10 years ago, who are not here 
today—comrades and friends who stood here 
with us honoring our service heroes in the 
last few years, who have joined those heroes 
and we in turn are honoring them today. 
I can’t help but think of Spike Shannan, 
Jesse Blank Pp, Charlie Jarvis, Dave 
Pressley—to e a few—and of all the rest. 
I-think of all the sad ‘trips to San Bruno 
National Cemetery that many of you have 
made with me during these past 10 years, to 


‘ 


say goodbye to comrades that have st 
here with us on this occasion in the pay 
“For these reasons this holiday ‘th 
service has ceased being @ meaningles 
stract holiday, but has become to me, and 

I am sure to you, a sad but warm pem 
occasion. sie aie od 
“This holiday e most beautiful hol, 
day on our national calendar, It ig 
only holiday that has not been 
by brash commercialism—it is 9 
that brings us closer to God, closer 

deceased comrades, and closer to 
because we have joined together to 
an 
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them today. 

“It is not necessary for me on 
sion such as this to sermonize and pontif. 
cate, and try in my humble way. to 
those present, for the mere fact of your 
ence on this solemn but happy is 
indicative of your intense pa ' 
alty to your country, and respect for thos 
who have gone before you. . 


= 


rible history of the past 10 years, 

“Not one of us could have 
or foreseen in 1948, that in a few short 
years, once again, we would be enlarging 
the-rolls of our. honored dead in that 
conflict of 1950, 1951, and 1952, called the 
Korean war. : 

“On this occasion in 1948 we were Worry. 
ing about the spread of communism in the 
United States. We had not yet apprehended 
and convicted the Sobels and the Rosen. 
bergs and their ilk. Not one of us could 
have anticipated or foreseen the spread of 
communism through Western Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia, Indochina, and now in 
South America. : 

“Who could ever have dreamt in 1948 that 
in 1958 the’Vice President of the Unite 
States would be stoned by Communist stu- 
dents while on a goodwill mission in 
countries of our own Western Hemisphere. 

“When I think of the peaceful years of 
my childhood until 1917, and of the peace- 
ful years of the twenties, and of the peace- 
ful though difficult years of the thirties, 
it is hard to believe the bloody horror of the 
forties and the fifties and the condition 
our world today. a 

“I have purposely omitted today any te- 
erence to the great wars, the great battles of 
our country’s brilliant historical past. 2 
all humility I have tried within my 
amate abilities to bring about a 
that this holiday is not only a time 
which we revere our honored dead, is no 
only a holiday when we review our 
past, but a Holiday that is ever present 
those of us who each year join on this oom 
sion in Lone Tree Cemetery. 

“It is a holiday when we re our pet» 
sonal cares, when we forget our 
problems, it is the holiday when ‘we rededl- 
cate ourselves to our community, our 
and our Nation.” 
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Capital Gains Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA aa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 © 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. 
Speaker, I spoke before this 
July 30 relative to the wid , 
response I had received to & } 
H. R. 12709—I introduced on in the 
proposing a 50-percent reduction ? - 
present Federal capital gains ™ 
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y, I am surprised by the extent 


sponse. To date I have had 
orm n of letters and telegrams from 
highly responsible individuals, bankers, 
financial and small business institu- 
tions—and they all endorse my proposal 
as a “shot in the arm” for the overall 
n economy. 
ts “is very definitely a tax reform 
e to create new bre a oe 
ican people and @ ona x 
oe Be tse Government. It will do 
exactly that, because it will encourage 
investors to liquidate present holdings 
and reinvest in new enterprises and in 
small business. I short, it will set free 
a vast amount of investment capital now 
jmmobilized by an excessive tax rate 
which actually amounts to confiscation. 
As I stated in my July remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not going to press for 
ge, or even committee considera- 


tion, of this bill during the present ses-' 


sion of Congress. My purpose now is to 
arouse interest in the proposal; with the 
objective of reintroducing it early in the 
6th Congress. In the meantime there 
will be instituted a more comprehensive 
survey as to its probable effect on the 
national economy. 

I wish to emphasize that the very 

term, “capital gains,” is misleading in 
that it intimates such profits are socially 
evil and should be heavily ~enalized. 
For the most part, this tax is not a tax 
onincome. It is largely an outright levy 
on capital. The gain or profit involved 
may have resulted principally from cur- 
rency debasement and Government- 
induced inflation. 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
Many, and other major nations do not 
impose such a tax. Why should we do 
80? Perhaps it was originated before our 
corporate tax rates were jacked up to 52 
percent, and was designed primarily to 
collect taxes on income of corporations 
that was not distributed as dividends to 
shareholders, As long as there is a cor- 
porate income tax, there is no excuse for 
& capital-gains tax on long-term stock 
transactions. ’ 

If the intent of Congress in continuing 
this law on the statute books was to help 
destroy investment incentive, job se- 
curity, and new job opportunities, it has 
Succeeded. I am positive, Mr. Speaker, 
that such was not the will of Congress. 

Purthermore, this tax was not de- 
signed to cruelly confiscate, as it does, the 
assets of elderly owners of homes and 
farms who, having raised their families, 
Wish to sell their holdings and live in 

er and more economical circum- 


We all should realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
essence of private American capital- 
dies only in the ability of some of us 

produce more than we consume and 
but the difference to work in hope of a 
return - providing, directly or in- 

» JOD opportunities and better 

ae Standards for less fortunate peo- 
ee this system is to perish in 
ve a Some form of statism, the laws 
land must continually encourage 
thrift, savings, and invest- 

The 


capital-gains tax destroys this 
incentive by sterilizing huge pools of in- 


" 
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vestment capital, large portions of which 
would otherwise be employed in new and 
small-business enterprises, thereby cre- 
ating new jobs. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, on 
whom I will call for support of this over- 
due legislation, I wish to herewith insert 
excerpts from additional letters I have 
received from highly qualified business 
leaders and investors’ throughout 
America. 

The excerpts follow: 

“Your bill, H. R. 12709, is certainly a fair 
one, and I am hopeful that the national 
survey will bear out your opinion that the 
Federal TreaSury will not lose revenue if it 
is enacted. Strengthened by such a report, 
your bill should gain support and ulti- 
mately become law.” (C. R. Gamble, presi- 
dent, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

“I know it is not necessary to tell you 
that a businessman will concur in your ob- 
jective. We believe that anyone who is a 
student of economics will subscribe to the 
fact that the tax on long-term capital gains 
deters progress in the American system of 
individual accomplishments.’ (F.S. Elfred, 
chairman, Peabody Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

“I certainly heartily agree with your view 
that the present long-term capital gains tax 
is largely a levy on capital and not on in- 
come and tends to sterilize billions of risk 
capital, a substantial portion of which would 
otherwise find its way into investment in 
new and small businesses, thereby providing 
many new job opportunities.” (Kendrick R. 
Wilson, Jr., president, Avco Manufacturing 
Corp., New York.) 

“Please be advised that I am in complete 
accord with this bill and shal] support it in 
any manner that Ican.” (Samuel G. Raut- 
bord, president, American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, I11.) 

“I heartily endorse your bill. It will be a 
step in the right direction.” (J. S. Fluor, 
president, the Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Calif:) 

“As a matter of fact, the complete elimi- 
nation of the capital gains tax would pro- 
vide for a free and unfettered movement of 
capital assets. This, in turn, would result 
in an increase of equity funds for the pur- 
chase of new capital improvements. The 
amount of revenue involved in the so-called 
capital gains tax is not, and should not be, 
the controlling factor; rather the emphasis 
should be upon its effect on the economy of 
this country.” (William L. Keady, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

“From personal contacts and experience I 
can assure you that this bill would release 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in this 
area. I have many friends that are sitting 
tight on very substantial investments that 
they would like to dispose of. I know of no 
easier, painless way of raising funds than 
through a change in law such as your bill 
provides. Second, I am positive the bill 
would increase the tax money to the Federal 
Government tremendously and in a way that 
no one could take exception to.” (Milton 
H. Prank, vice president, Franklin Van Sant 
& Associates, Madison, Wis.) 

“I thoroughly agree with. you that the 
present capital gains tax rate of 25 percent 
does have the effect of retarding investment, 
particularly in small business. There is no 
question in my mind but that a reduction 
in the capital gains tax would encourage 
investment to the point of providing job 
opportunities.” {Dan Gerber, president, 
Gerber Baby Foods, Fremont, Mich.) 

“You indicate your bill rests upon an 
assumption that the rate reduction in ques- 
tion will not reduce the yield to the Treas- 
ury Department of this tax but will, in- 
stead, actually increase it. Accepting this 
assumption, I do not think there is any 
question but that-your bill is a meritorious 
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one.” (C. J. Fitzpatrick, president, Chicago 
& North Western Railway System, Chicago, 
Til.) 

“I favor a bill which provides that the 
tax rate on capital gains be greatly reduced 
from the maximum of 25 percent, or be 
eliminated. My reasons are that such a tax 
has the following faults: (1) It mixes capi- 
tal and income; (2) “it freezes investment; 
(3) it prevents Government receipt of taxes 
in proportion to current ability to pay; (4) 
it greatly reduces the value of the stock 
market as a social institution for encourag- 
ing investment and appraising the value of 
invested capital; (5) it causes great injus- 
tice to savers and investors in times of in- 
fiation; (6) it interferes with saving.” 
(Lewis H. Hanley, economic consultant, Port 
Washington, N. Y.) 

“With regard to your bill, I agree that the 
tax on long-term capital gains is largely a 
levy on capital rather than income. I also 
agree that it unfairly penalizes elderly 
owners of homes and farms. I agree that a 
serious national survey to study this prob- 
lem would be of great value.” E. L. Teale, 
president, New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
Camden, N. J. 

“IT have felt for a long time that our 
present method of taxing capital gains— 
gains from: appreciation in value of property 
disposed of—is a shortsighted one and needs 
drastic revision. I am happy to learn that 
you are attempting to bring about some 
change in the present law.” (F. J. Blaise, 
Asst. secretary-treasurer, the Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) 

“Basically, Mr. Witson, I believe that Con- 
gress faces the necessity of reducing basic 
Government expenditures as well as reduc- 
ing the tax rates on capital gains. It appears 
that the two go hand in hand.” (W. R. Per- 
sons, president, Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

“Your proposal has been advocated on a 
number of occasions by the securities ex- 
changes and should be of real interest to 
investors. It is clear that the tax burden 
carried by corporations and by the Ameri- 
can people today is very heavy. We recog- 
nize, of course, the pressing problems in 
meeting the heavy costs of Federal Govern- 
ment, but we feel strongly that the tax 
structure must preserve the incentives 
necessary for the continued dynamic growth 
of this Nation. Accordingly, any progress 
toward reducing the tax burden and dis- 
tributing it more equitably would, in our 
view, be beneficial to the overall economy.” 
(F. R. Kappel, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.;> New York.) 

“Your bill would go a long way toward 
freeing equity capital markets from the arti- 
ficial restrictions created by the 25-percent 
tax on long-term capital gains. If, as seems 
probable, its enactment would increase 
rather than decrease tax revenues, it would 
certainly be a boon to our economy.” (A. S. 
Glossbrenner, president, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio.) 

“Although I would like to see general re- 
lief from oppressive high taxes which are 
destroying the incentives of individuals to 
work, I nevertheless am in accord with your 
proposal. It is a step toward what I think 
should be an objective—namely, to abolish 
entirely all taxes on capital gains.” (A. C. 
Ruber, president, Union Oil Company of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“fPhis bill, which would reduce the capital- 
gains tax to 124 percent, would, I believe, re- 
sult in a substantial improvement in the 
Government’s system of taxation. The pres- 
ent tax has not only frozen investors into 
many securities, but has also prevented such 
venturesome investors from supporting the 
new and speculative enterprises which are 
so necessary for the country’s growth and 
prosperity.” (Ernest J. Howe, president, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.) 
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“I want to commend you for undertaking 
the task of securing the enactment of this 
legislation. The present tax rate no doubt 
slows market activities in property and se- 
curities in which the transaction would 
come within the classification of long-term 
gain or loss. Legislative action that will 
stimulate trade in that field will be helpful 
to our economy. It may very well be that 
the increase in trade resulting from the en- 
actment of such legislation would actually 
increase the amount of taxes paid to the 
Federal Government. Certainly any plan 
that has a possibility of reducing the na- 
tional debt should be supported.” (Paul B. 
McKee, president, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 

“It is clear to my associates and to me 
that any reduction in—and preferably the 
elimination of—the capital-gains tax will 
stimulate investment in-fhew and small 
business.” (Charles T. Silloway, president, 
Chemway Corp., Mountain View, N. J.) 

“It is my opinion that all taxes are too 
high at the present time particularly those 
paid by corporations and individuals who 
have sufficient income to supply the capital 
to continue this country’s growth. The 
long-term capital gains taxes are, of course, 
applicable to these classes of taxpayers.” 
(F. S. Hales, president, Nickel Plate Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“There would seem to be few. situations 
where a tax can be decreased and result 
in added revenues to the Government, but 
from the evidence I have it seems that en- 
actment of H. R. 12709 might do just that. 
Should the contemplated survey indicate 
that the Federal Treasury would not lose 
money I personally believe that the proposed 
legislation should be enacted as speedily as 
possible.” (Reuben E, Sommer, president, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Il.) 

“I share very strongly the point of view 
expressed in your letter of July 18. I am 
also firmly of the conviction that a reduc- 
tion in the tax rate on long-term capital 
gains would actually result over the years in 
a@ very substantial increase in tax revenues.” 
(F. Ritter Shumway, president, Ritter Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.) 

“I would think that this would be a 
worthwhile piece of legislation providing it 
did not materially affect the revenue to the 
Treasury Department.” (C. S. Parke, presi- 
dent, the Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

“The present working of the capital gains 
tax in effect accelerates the trend toward 
the formation of larger and larger business 
complexes and makes increasingly difficult 
the role of smaller business in the economy. 
As I see it, the reason for this is that in- 
vestments, already now long standing in 
the major and older corporations, are, in 
effect, locked in. The owner of these equi- 
ties pays an enormous penalty in withdraw- 
ing his investment and placing it elsewhere, 
perhaps in a smaller enterprise, even though 
the smaller enterprise may, and often does, 
pay a higher rate of return. This prevents 
the smaller enterprise from obtaining equity 
capital, with a resulting disadvantage to its 
growth and future profitability. I am sure 
that you are going to be able to assemble 
some very convincing evidence in support of 
your program and you should be confident, 
I would think, in having the backing of 
every thinking individual in the United 
States.” (Austin Goodyear, New Canaan, 
Conn.). 

“With reference to your letter of July 18, 
I feel that your suggestion that the tax rate 
on long-term capital gains be reduced from 
the present maximum rate of 25 percent to 
a rate of 124% percent would be a construc- 
tive amendment to our tax law and would 
probably result in increased tax revenues to 
the Federal Government.” (Ernest R. Acker, 
president, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
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“IT am interested in the bill you plan_to 
reintroduce in the next Congress, and par- 
ticularly interested in the national survey 
now being conducted. If the survey does 
convincingly indicate that the Federal Treas- 
ury will gain by this tax reduction, I and 
other businessmen cannot but endorse the 
move heartily.” (Robert S. Solinsky, presi-~ 
dent, National Can Corp., Chicago, Ill.) 

“We believe your measure is a very impor- 
tant step forward. We also think you are 
correct in your position that the Govern- 
ment itself will not lose in total revenues 
collected, even though this tax itself is re- 
duced or eliminated. The removal of the 
tax, we think, would tend to create an eco- 
nomic environment in which people would be 
willing to take risk, thereby producing taxes 
on income—if they did not have to worry 
about the taxing of resulting capital gains.” 
(W. J. Good, executive vice president, the 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis.) 

“Your idea is excellent as it certainly will 
stimulate the turnover of capital. It would 
appear to me when an incentive is provided 
that will stimulate investments to create 
capital gains the result is bound to mean a 
gain eventually for the Federal Treasury.” 
(George J. Pecaro, president, the Flintkote 
Co., Inc., New York.) 

“I strongly support H. R. 12709 which you 
have introduce to the House. It is my 
opinion that the 25 percent capital gains tax 
results in a stagnation of billions of dollars of 
risk capital, which are sorely needed by the 
country. As investment bankers, we are con- 
stantly reminded that successful investors 
find the capital gains tax a barrier in the 
efficient use of capital funds. Lowering the 
capital gains tax to 12% percent would 
accelerate the conversion of successful in- 
vestments into new areas of risk, and attract 
funds to the risk capital field because of the 
added opportunity for a return commensu- 
rate with the risk. I believe it is entirely pos- 
sible that the reduction in the capital gains 
tax would result in a larger total tax revenue 
from this source. Even more important to 
the Nation would be the increased avail- 
ability of funds for new fields of investment.” 
(Howard Butcher III, Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“In my opinion there should be no place 
in our tax structure for a capital-gains tax. 
It is a confiscation of capital and, as such, 


-is economically unsound. Many people be- 


lieve, and I am inclined to agree, that its 
abolishment would ultimately produce an in- 
crease of revenue rather than a loss to the 
Treasury. We believe your program is con- 
structive and we thoroughly endorse your 
opinion as to the benefits which H. R. 12709 
would provide.” (Frank L. Magee, president, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

“Agree 100 percent with your philosophy 
that a reduction of the capital-gains tax 
from 25 to 12% percent would not only be 
constructive from the taxpayers’ point of 
view, but nationally as well, because I think, 
without question, it would increase the tax 
revenue.” (C. E. Kohlhepp, president, New 
Jersey Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J.) 

“I think your ideas are very good and trust 
that the bill (H. R. 12709), which you have 
introduced in Congress, will meet with suc- 
cess.” (A. E. Heimbach, president, General 
Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y.) ‘ 

“I thoroughly agree with your purpose in 
introducing a bill (H. R. 12709) to reduce 
the tax rate on long-term capital gains to 
12% percent. It has seemed reasonable to 
me that doing away with what amounts to 
@ penalty on the use of capital would free 
capital for greater use; consequently, it 
would appear logical that a reduction in this 
levy would actually increase the revenues to 
the Government from this source.” {A, 
Lightfoot Walker, president, Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co., New York.) 
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Is a Co-Op Apartment for You? th 
oe th 

f ~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS pI 
3 oF : . 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER . 
. th 
OF NEW YorK pe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES in 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 = 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with, 
‘cooperative apartments inc in th 
popularity, the following article Which - the 
appeared in Today’s Living of August 19 yea 
1958, is most informative and 1 die 
commend its reading to the attention of - 
our colleagues: el 
Is a Co-Op APARTMENT FOR You? the 
(By Arthur Owens) owl 

Would it cost you less than renting? Hoy oe 
much money would be tied up? Could you to! 
sublet your apartment? Could you eventy. = 
ally sell it? How much would you save ip eh 
taxes? How much say would you have in — 
running the building? Could you remodel — 
as you saw fit? Would you have a voice ip pay. 
picking your neighbors? M 
\ Growing numbers of Americans are sper 
a solution to their personal housing prob. ae 
lems in cooperative apartments. In the New . 
York area alone, some 35,000 f have all 
become co-op owners since World War II, York 
and similar housing for another 27,000 local tune 
families is now either under construction or bu 
in the planning stage. a 

Why this sudden trend to co-ops? As one clud! 
answer, consider the case of Bill and Edna As: 
Turner: ie inom 

For years the Turners had lived in a small The 
but comfortable apartment on New York's decid 
East Side. They liked the convenience of work 
city living. But they’d become more and Th 
more irritated at their landlord’s apparent accor 
reluctance to make needed And midd 
they couldn’t help resenting the fact that 80-ca, 
they had nothing but canceled checks to such 
‘show for the thousands of dollars they'd paid addre 
out in rent over the years. ; on th 

Sure, they’d considered buying a split-levd how t 
in Suburbia. But despite the obvious at 
vantages of home ownership, they probably 
wouldn’t have been happy living on Loy As. 
Island or in Connecticut. For one thing, it apart 
would have meant leaving most of their old of the 
friends; For another, Bill just wasn’t the What 
type to enjoy spending an hour or 60 om4 © Corpor 
commuter train to come home to an OV On a | 
grown lawn. you t 

What the Turners obviously wanted wert lease, 
the advantages of both home ownership and apartr 
apartment dwelling without the drawback cated 
of either. Surprisingly, they're now getting &partn 
exactly what they wanted—without moving arable, 
out of the city. The 

They have bought a cooperative spat li 
ment. 

By doing so, they have eliminated @ buildir 
landlord’s profit. So their monthly os a 
amount to less than they were payiig ® valu 
rent. And they can reduce expenses sil — 
further by taking the same type of incom ion” 
deduction for real estate taxes and ; . K 
interest that they would have been eatite Pporti 
to as homeowners. What is more, they ye 
be acquiring an increasing amount of equ» you 
in their apartment. This may be tum Seep 
into cash if they ever decide to sell. te to it - 

Besides these economic benefits, the Tu co 





ners and their fellow tenant-ow ae are Wi 
tually guaranteed permanen a 
they can have the kind of maintenance# 
service they want—so long as they are Wii™ 
to pay for it. 

Their approach to the housing pr 
not a new one; Cooperatives have & 
more than a century in Engiane”™ 
more than 50 years in New York OM7 © 
They did not become popular in 
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until the 1920’s. Then, following 
ae market crash in 1929, resale prices 
ed. As @ result, co-ops fell into dis- 
favor, although the basic values were still 
there. It was not until about 15 years ago 
(when safeguards were provided and when 
the Federal income tax laws were revised to 
permit-co-op owners to deduct their share of 
interest and property taxes) that cooperative 
ownership really started to snowball. 
NOT ALL IN LUXURY CLASS 


Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the current uptrend is this: More than half 
the cooperative apartments built in recent 
years have peen planned expressly for mid- 
dle-income, rather than upper-income fam- 

eis why: 
Ta veers ago the Federal Government 
realized such families could no longer afford 
the rénts then being asked for most privately 
owned residential apartments. So it au- 
thorized the Federal Housing Administration 





to insure long-term, low-interest mortgages - 


on new co-op. This made it possible for 
private developers to put up attractive apart- 
ment buildings without investing much cash, 
and to sell them at prices most people could 


Meanwhile, the owners of many luxury 
apartment buildings found it more profit- 
able to sell them to cooperative groups than 
to go on operating them as rentals. 

Today cooperative housing is available to 
all but the lowest-income groups. A New 
Yorker, for example, can pay a small for- 
tune for a cooperative palace—or he can 
buy a comfortable four-room apartment for 
about $1,000 down and $110 a month, in- 
cluding gas and electricity. 

Assuming you can afford a co-op apart- 
ment, should you consider buying one? 
The answer is not simple. To help you 
decide, let us see how a typical cooperative 
works: 

The plan of operation will vary somewhat 
according to whether it’s an FHA-backed, 
middle-income project or a luxury building— 
so-called because of same special feature 
such as an exceptional view, a fashionable 


. address, or maid service. We'll focus first 


on the typical luxury co-op. Later we'll see 
how the typical FHA project differs. 


WHAT YOU'D REALLY OWN 


As a tenant, you don’t actually own the 
apartment you live in—but you have most 
of the rights and obligations of ownership. 
What you do own is a block of stock in a 
corporation set up to operate the building 
On & noprofit basis. This, in turn, entitles 
you to a long-term, renewable “proprietary” 
lease. You may continue to occupy your 
apartment as long as you hold the stock allo- 
cated to it. In other words, an individual 
apartment and the stock with it are insep- 
arable, 

The co-operative corporation's chief pur- 
Pose in issuing stock is to raise money to 
meet that part of the purchase price of the 

that’s not covered by the mortgage. 
amount (known as total equity) is equal 
in value to 100% of the corporation’s stock. 

Once the total equity has been determined, 
the selling agent decides how many shares of 
stock will be issued altogether. He then 
pportions the shares among the various 
apartments according to what he judges to 
be their respective rental values, Thus, if 
you selected a large, sunny suite overlook- 
ing @ park, he’d naturally assign more stock 
to on roma to a small, dingy apart- 

ited a fine ° 

: 00d delicatessen. or eee 
ue original equity, or purchase price, of 
a, “partment is determined in this way: 
by selling agent first divides the total equity 
sane total number of shares of stock to 
Sean the value of one share. He then 
tibetan this figure by the number of shares 
to you. The result is the amount 


you pay for your right to a proprietary lease. 
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YOUR MONTHLY CHARGES 


You pay no rent in the usual sense. But 
you do pay a type of monthly rental that’s 
usually called a “maintenance charge,” rep- 
resenting your share of the corporation’s 
estimated cash requirements for operation, 
maintenance, interest and amortization on 
the mortgage, real estate and other taxes, 
insurance, and a reserve for contingencies. 
The percentage of total maintenance charges 
that you pay is based on the number of 
shares of stock you hold. 

If you’re buying into a new building, you 
may sign a contract while it’s still in the 
blueprint stages. You won’t have to pay any 
maintenance charges except on your own 
apartment, and then not until you take 
possession. Reason: The seller normally as- 
sumes financial responsibility for the main- 
tenance of any units that remain unsold 
when the cooperative corporation takes 
title. (Later he tries to recoup his expenses 
by selling these apartments for more than 
their original prices.) 

When you do start paying maintenance 
charges, you'll find the amount is by no 
means constant; it fluctuates along with 
the co-op’s expenses. But you have some 
indirect control Over costs and all other 
policies except those covered by the lease. 


WHO RUNS THE BUILDING? 


Since it’s impractical to call a stock- 
holders’ meeting to decide every minor ques- 
tion that comes up, the tenant-owners elect 
a board of directors—usually from their own 
ranks—to represent them. The board hires 
a professional managing agent, who operates 
under its direction. The agent’s job is to 
see that the building is run the way the 
tenants want it run; and to prepare the 
annual budget. 

The board’s responsibilities are mainly 
supervisory. It must approve all changes in 
the budget, in operating policies, and in 
the building itself. Its approval is also 
needed before any tenant-owner can sub- 


~lease or resell his apartment. 


What happens when your proprietary 
lease expires? As all the other tenants’ 
leases expire on the same date, this ques- 
tion, too, must be decided by a vote. If a 
majority so decides, the property can be sold 
and the net proceeds distributed among 
the members of the co-op. Generally, 
though, all leases are renewed for another 
long term. i 

That, briefly, is how the typical luxury 
co-op works. The FHA-approved project 
Operates in much the same way. But from 
the point of view of the tenant-owner, ac- 
cording to Herbert Fischbach of Herbert 
Charles & Co., New York, specialists in this 
field, there are these differences: 

Most important, perhaps, is the cost. A 
New Yorker can buy an apartment in an 
FHA co-op for about $500 a room equity 
and monthly carrying charges of about $35 
aroom. Comparable housing in a privately 
financed building, on the other hand, would 
cost him approximately twice as much. 
One reason for the difference: FHA mort- 
gage terms are generally more favorable. 
Another reason: The developer’s profit on an 
FHA co-op is limited by law to a fair fee 
for putting up the building. 

Veterans get preference in the purchase 
of an FHA-approved apartment.. And they 
don’t lose any of their privileges under the 
GI bill. 

Whereas the proprietary lease on a luxury 
apartment may run anywhere from 15 to 99 
years, the FHA tenant signs an occupancy 
agreement that’s effective for only about 3 
years. But the term of the lease makes little 
difference, since both types are renewable. 

Profits from resales of FHA-backed apart- 

ts are limited by Government regula- 
ions, but with privately financed apartments 
there’s no limit, Also, the FHA co-op corpo- 
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ration itself has a 30-day option to buy an 


‘ apartment before it’s offered for resale on 


the open market. 
WHAT YOU STAND TO GAIN, 


Now that we've examined the principles 
of both types of cooperative ownership, let’s 
take a closer look at their advantages, draw- 
backs, and possible pitfalls. First, the ad- 
vantages: 

You’re assured of permanent occupancy. 
(That is, of course, unless a majority of the 
stockholders vote to sell the building—which 
isn’t likely to happen—or unless you can’t 
meet the payments.) So, unlike a rental 
tenant, you don’t face the need to negotiate 
periodically for the renewal of your lease. 
You can go ahead and invest in decorations 
and furnishings with the assurance that 
you'll be there to enjoy them for a long time 
to come. Or you can sublease or sell it as 
specified in your lease and subject to the 
directors’ approval of the new tenant. 

The monthly cost is less than it would be 
for a rental apartment. After buying the 
equity, you pay only your share of actual 
operating costs. The corporation makes no 
profit, and waste is held toa minimum. So 
you're likely to pay anywhere from 10 to.30 
percent less per month than you would to 
rent similar quarters. And the saving is 
even greater after taxes. To illustrate: 

Suppose you’re paying $200 a month in 
maintenance charges for a 6-room apartment 
with an estimated rental value of $300. 
Suppose, too, that your share of real-estate 
taxes and mortgage interest comes to $70 a 
month; or $840 a year. This means you can 
deduct $840 from your gross income before 
figuring your personal income tax. If you’re 
lucky enough to be paying some of your 
Federal tax in the 50-percent bracket, you'll 
save $420 a year, or $35 a month, in Federal 
taxes alone. And if you live in New York 
State, you’ll also save on your State income 
tax.. Thus you'll be getting a $300-a-month 
apartment at a net cost of less than $165 a 
month. (But remember, you're losing what- 
ever income you might get from the capital 
you’ve tied up in the apartment.) 

You have some control over standards of 
maintenance, You and your fellow tenant- 
owners, acting through the board of directors 
and the managing agent, can thus prevent 
your property from deteriorating. As a re- 
sult, the market value of your equity should 
remain at a high level. On the other hand, 
you also have the power to reduce your ex- 
penses by eliminating unnecessary services 
and uneconomical practices, ° 

Your equity keeps on increasing. This, in 
effect, acts as a savings account. You can 
withdraw your savings by selling your apart- 
ment. If you do, you may make a sizable 
profit in addition to the equity you've paid in 
(unless your apartment is in an FHA build- 
ing). At least that’s been the experience of 
most luxury co-op owners who’ve cashed in 
their stock in-recent years. 

You aren’t personally liable for the mort- 
gage. It’s strictly a corporate debt. Even 
if you’re unable to continue paying your 
maintenance charges, a three-way escape 
clause in the typical proprietary lease allows 
you to free yourself of further financial re- 
sponsibility in any of these ways: (1) You 
can sell your stock and lease; (2) you can 
sublease your apartment; or (3) failing both 
of these, you can turn over your stock and 
lease to the corporation, which will then 
assume the responsibility of selling or leas- 
ing_your your apartment to pay current 
charges. (But here you'll be sacrificing your 
equity, as we'll explain later.) 

Your neighbors are handpicked. The di- 
rectors screen each prospective buyer to make 
sure his character, social standards, and 
degree of financial responsibility are accept- 
able to you and the other tenants. 
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CONSIDER THESE LIMITATIONS 


Impressive as these advantages may be, 
you'll be wise to postpone signing a pro- 
prietary lease or occupancy agreement until 
you've also considered the negative aspects 
of cooperative ownership! 

You must replace all equipment and do all 
the decorating in your own apartment. Be- 
ing in a sense your own landlord, you're ex- 
pected to pay the entire cost of any replace- 
ments, additions, remodeling, or redecorat- 
ing. (The co-op corporation will normally 
replace any wornout equipment that’s part 
of the building itself—such as faucets and 
wall switches. It will also redecorate and 
repair or replace equipment in those parts of 
the building shared by all tenants.) 

Your maintenance charges may go up. If 
operating costs should rise, or if the majority 
of the tenants should vote to increase serv- 
ices, you'll naturally have to pay more per 
month. This could happen if the price of 
fuel went up, or if the corporation decided 
to hire another porter or doorman. You may 
also get hit with extra one-shot assessments— 
for redecorating the lobby, say, or for con- 
verting the building from direct to alter- 
nating current. The building’s tax load may 
go up, too. 

You can lose some or all of your equity. 
If the market prices of co-op apartments in 
general should plunge, as they did in the 
30s, the value of your equity would auto- 
matically be diminished. But, says one New 
York realtor, “I can see no leveling off of 
prices yet.” 

A more serious threat to your investment 
lurks in the possibility that financial reverses 
will make it impossibie for you to pay your 
maintenance charges. True, in such an event 
you could protect your investment by sub- 
leasing or reselling. But should you fail to 
find a buyer or lessee acceptable to the 
directors, and to do so within the time limit 
on arrears specified in your proprietary 
agreement, you’d not only be evicted but 
you'd also lose part or all of your equity. 

You can lose eligibility for taxable-income 
deduction. Many apartment corporations 
rent some of their space to retailers and 
professional men in order to reduce the own- 
ers’ maintenance charges. Ordinarily this 
has no effect on the tax-exempt status of that 
portion of maintenance charges that goes 
for real estate taxes and mortgage interest. 
But the Federal Revenue Act stipulates that 
such deductions are allowable only if the 
corporation receives at least 80 percent of 
its gross income from tenant-stockholders. 

It’s highly unlikely, therefore, that any 
such corporation would deliberately plan to 
get more than 20 percent of its income from 
rent. But suppose its rental income nor- 
mally amounted to only slightly less than 
the 20 percent maximum. Then, if several 
stockholders defaulted in their payments, and 
if their apartments couldn’t be resold im- 
mediately, the corporation would have to do 
one of two things: (1) Lease the evicted 
tenants’ apartments—in which case the re- 
maining owners would lose their tax advan- 
tage—or (2) levy a special assessment to 
cover maintenance charges on the vacant 
apartments. In either case, the tenant- 
owners would lose money. 

You may not be able to sell or lease your 
apartment when and to whom you choose. 
Some proprietary leases will not allow the 
tenant-owner to evoke the escape clause dur- 
ing the first couple of years of ownership. 
And some severely limit the term for which 
an apartment may be leased. 

Remember, too, that the board of directors 
has absolute authority to disapprove a pros- 
pective buyer—even, unless local law is vio- 
lated, on grounds of race, religion, or na- 
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Its judgment cannot legally be- 


tionality. 
challenged. Nor does it have to explain its 
decisions. This right has been upheld by 
many courts. 

Still another reason your apartment may 
be hard to resell is that its purchase cannot 
be refinanced, since there is no mertgage on 
an individual suite. The buyer must pay 
the entire value of the equity in cash. And, 
because this value increases with each suc- 
cessive ‘year of occupancy, it becomes harder 
and harder to find someone with enough 
cash to close the deal. 

You have no individual control over op- 
erating standards. There is no choice but to 
go along with the majority of tenants in 
such matters as doormen’s hours, redecorat- 
ing the lobby, garbage removal, and so on. 

You have not full freedom to remodel your 
apartment. Here again, you must get the di- 
rector’s advance approval. The reason: Cer- 
tain types of structural changes would in- 
crease the building’s operating costs or im- 
pair the salability of your apartment. 

You cannot use your stock and lease as se- 
curity for a loan. These would be of little 
value to a lender unless he could demand 
possession of your apartment in case you 
defaulted. But he could not do so without 
the cooperative corporation’s approval, 
which could not be given in advance. Soa 
proprietary lease and stock are not usually 
regarded as acceptable collateral. 

You cannot pay off your share of the 
mortgage at will. The corporation’s indebt- 
edness applies to the entire building, and is 
amortized over a specified number of years. 
So it is generally considered impractical for 
one tenant-owner to pay off his portion 
while the others continue to make monthly 
payments. 

If you are seriously looking for a coopera- 
tive apartment, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or your local real estate board 
can refer you to reputable sales agents who 
specialize in co-ops. 





A List or Pornts To CHECK 


The preceding article discusses a typical 
apartment co-op. But they aren’t all alike. 
So, to be sure the particular co-op you're 
considering is a sound one, check these 
points: 

Is it in a desirable-neighborhood? (New 
construction within a radius of a few blocks 
is one sign that the area is probably on the 
upgrade.) 

Is the apartment itself attractive? Is the 
layout convenient? 

How do the monthly carrying charges com- 
pare with the cost of renting a similar 
apartment? (Make this comparison on a 
per room basis without taking tax deduc- 
tions into account.) 

If the co-op has been in operation for a 
while, has it been living within its budget? 
(Ask to see financial statements for the past 
several years.) 

Are any major repairs needed? (These 
might soon necessiate heavy assessments.) 

Does the proprietary lease give you the 
right to resell or sublease your apartment, 
subject to the board’s approval? 

Is it the co-op’s policy to elect directors 
from among the tenants? Are the directors’ 
decisions subject to the spa met of the 
stockholders? 

Is any immediate increase in maintenance 
charges or assessments being contemplated? 

Is the economic status of the other tenant- 
owners similar to your own? (This may af- 
fect your future ability to pay maintenance 
charges and assessments.) 

Is any legal action against the 
apartment corporation? Has it received any 
notice of violations of the building code? 


August y 
Blonde, Bright, and Breezy 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKs : 

or co. P 

HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER b 

OF OREGON t 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 w 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, merit js o 
the essence of the civil-service system, > BR 
There is no merit in the Presidents pc 
nomination of Mrs. Barbara Bates Gun- to: 
derson as Commissioner for Ciyi] Sery- tic 
ice. The letter below speaks for itself as oo 
does the editorial from the W } 
Post, August 13, 1958, both includéd une . 
der leave granted previously to extend my tio 
remarks: of 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Srarss, ice 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ nol 

Washington, D. C., August 13, 1958, ber 
Senator Ou.in D. JOHNSTON, spi 


Chairman, Post Office and Civil Serpe in 


ice Committee, United States Sen be 

ate, Washington, D. C. app 

Deak SENATOR JOHNSTON: The confirm. na 
tion of Barbara Bates Gunderson is of course Fla 
a matter’ properly for the Senate and, ini- = 
vi 


tially, for the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of which you are chairman I 
trust you will permit me to express my opin- 
ion, however, for the consideration of the 
committee. 

As a member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and as a citizen, I 
protest. Mrs. Gunderson is not qualified. 
She admits it. This is a brutal slap in the 
face for 2% million civil-service employes 
and of the civil-service system itself. 

I have no doubt that Mrs. Gunderson is, 
in the words of the picture caption in yes 
terday’s New York Times, “blonde, bright, 
and breezy.” But nothing in her experience 
equips her for the $20,000 per year position 
of Civil Service Commissioner. She is quoted 
as saying she had never made a study of the 
Civil Service Commission but “I sure intend 
to.” This will make her the highest paid 
trainee in the Government. 

This is an affront to all the able women in 
this country. There are many women #u- 
perbly equipped by training and achievement 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner. It mat‘ 
ters not to me that Mrs. Gunderson is 4 
vigorous Republican Party official except 
that one supposes other qualifications to 
essential also. F 

My earnest recommendation is that you 
use your considerable influence to persuade 
the administration to withdraw this unfo- 
tunate nomination or, in the alternativ, 
that the Senate refuse to confirm her ap 
pointment. 

Very sincerely, . 
CHar.es O. PorTE, 
Member of Congress. 


LETDOWN FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


































Most of the enthusiasm over the appolal Supve: 
ment of Barbara Bates Gunderson to bes bunal 
member of the Civil Service 185 teachi 
appears to be concentrated in the persond an ab: 
Mrs. Gunderson herself. She is a woul fort to 
of boundless energy, and her o Som 
take on the assignment is readily appagelt can g 
But she does not claim any | quale Has d 
fications for membership on the oversh 
ment’s top personnel agency, and desire 
an Se ae oo 
her nomination is disap, : 

The recent withdrawal of Bema b United 






Flanagan's nomination to the CSC afte be 
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admitted errors in his own applications 
Loge service jobs should have been fol- 
py the strongest appointment the 
president could make. Something extraor- 
was needed to recover from that fum- 
ble. But the President has been content 
to bestow the post on the Republican Na- 
tional -Committeewoman from South Da- 
kota, The appointment is said to be in line 
with the President’s policy of attracting 
more young people (Mrs. Gunderson is 41) 
into Government service, especially women. 
But it has all the earmarks of a routine 
political nomination, at the behest of Sena- 
tor Munpt, to a body created to keep poli- 
tics out of the selection of Government per- 
ae to Mrs. Gunderson’s credit that she 
intends to resign her political office if she 
is confirmed and to refrain from participa- 
tion in politics. Nevertheless, the naming 
of an active party official to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is almost as unfortunate as 
nominating an active politician to the 
bench. The CSC needs to do its work in a 
spirit of nonpartisanship. Public confidence 
in its devotion to the merit principle will 
be difficult to maintain if political patronage 
appears to dictate the choice of Commission 
members, Coming immediately after the 
Flanagan hearing, therefore, Mrs. Gunder- 
son’s nomination is a letdown regardless of 
how energetic and conscientious she may be. 





Theory or National Safety? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 « 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following strong and force- 
ful editorial on an important subject 
matter that should invite the attention 
of all patriotic Americans desirous of 
protecting our way of life from those 
who seek day after day to undermine 
our Government. This article appeared 
in the August 14 edition of the National 
Tribune—The Stars and Stripes entitled 
“Theory or National Safety?” 

THEORY oR NATIONAL SAFETY? 

Six Communists who were convicted of 
subversion in 1956 and given sentences of 
from 1 to 5 years were set free last. week 
by a ruling of 3 judges of the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals in New York City. 

The 3 judges ruled the Government had 
failed to show the 6 Communist officers had 
urged people to do something rather than 
just to believe in something. 

was a distinction laid down by the 
Supveme Court in June 1957. The high tri- 
said then the act does not forbid 
overthrow of the Government as 
an abstract principle divorced from any ef- 
fort to instigate action to that end. 
ga matines we wonder how silly the courts 
Has get, fromthe highest to the lowest. 
devotion to purism and technicalities 
Owed devotion to principle? Has a 
a to adhere to the strictest interpreta- 
ae of the law become more important than 
cea of the Republic of. the 


You may teach the principles of commu- 
the United States to our younger 
to Overthr  ons 88 you don’t tell them 
hrow the Government of the United 

, Says the Supreme Court. 
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It would appear that the Supreme Court 


and its followers in the lower judicial eche- - 


lons have lost sight of the fact that the very 

teaching of Communist principles is but one 

step toward the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment as we know it and have learned to re- 
spect it. * 

As we look back in retrospect, we have a 
distinct recollection of how communism. was 
spread and developed in the minds of the 
Russian people. 

First, it was an attack on religion, because 
Communist leaders were clever enough to 
realize that as long as people had religion 
they could not cleave to communism under 
the Marxist teachings and the even more 
ratlical ideas which were being developed 
under the early leaders of the U.S. S. R. 

From the very beginning of their assump- 
tion of power in Russia the men in the 
Kremlin realized that they could not per- 
suade the older generation to accept their 
theories of government. These older folks 
still felt the strong pull of religion and on 
Good Friday they were permitted to visit 
their churches and toll the bells in acknowl- 
edgment of their misdeeds and in atonement 
for the wrongs they might have committed 
in the year just past. 

But the wily leaders of the Kremlin, real- 
izing that they could not pierce the solid 
foundation of religion inherent in the older 
people, set out to teach the younger groups. 

Of course, it took a couple of generations 
to instill the thought that religion, home, 
and parents were things to be discredited 
and that the state alone was supreme. 

The idea took root slowly, at first, be- 
cause the older folks still endeavored to 
bring up their children in the ways of right- 
eousness, but as time marched on the older 
groups died off or were disposed of in the 
manner specifically provided by the Krem- 
lin for those who opposed its wishes, and in 
due time there grew up a new generation 
of young men and women who despised 
all the things in which decent people be- 
lieved, with the result that we now have a 
godless people whose only belief is down 
with God and up with the state, having in 
mind the conquest of the world. 

To get back to the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court which we have discussed and 
subsequent rulings by lower courts, up- 
holding the right to teach “the principles of 
communism” provided actual overthrow of 
our Government is not urged, we get right 
back: to what happened in Russia. 

We can understand why it may be neces- 
sary to understand the evils of communism 
and that these evils should be explained to 
our students in high school or college, but 
we also believe that the instillation of the 
principles of communism may in time fill 
the minds of our youths to the end that 
they, like the younger people of Soviet Rus- 
sia, will rise and scoff at the principles which 
we, of an older generation, hold dear and for 
which many of our young men have fought 
and died to uphold. 

To say by pure technicality that it is right 
to teach the theory of communism in the 
schools of the United States or in public 
forums held for the genefal public is per- 
missible is to open the way to the ultimate 
breakdown of our form of government. 

Repetition of a falsehood, we have learned, 
is one of the most efficiént methods of hav- 
ing that falsehood accepted as truth. . 

If our younger generations hear enough 
about the ideals of communism, enough of 
them may be impressed in their early years 
to accept those ideals, with the result that 
much sooner thin we of the present day 
think we shall see the acceptance of com- 
munism here in our own country with the 
loss of everything for which we have stood 
since the Declaration of Independence 
brought a new era of freedom to the world. 

Theory, as practiced in the courts of our 
land, may be one thing, but when theory is 
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developed so tenuously that it could lead to 
the loss of our country to falsehood, then 
it is time for the Supreme Court to take stock 
of the situation and be guided not by theory 
but by practicality. 

Their strict adherence to words and not 
meaning could well result in the wiping out 
of their own body, and jurisprudence, as we 
know it and have developed it from the Eng- 
lish common law down to our present-day 
statutes, could well disappear from the earth, 

We believe in freedom of speech as we be- 
lieve in freedom of the press and freedom 
of religion, but if that right becomes license 
and such freedom of speech might extend 
itself to an eventual overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment, then it is a right which should be 
curbed and the courts made aware, by act 
of Congress, if necessary, of the will of the 
majority of our people. 

Laws were made for man by men and, for- 
‘tunately, in our country the vast majority of 
our people obey and respect the law, but 
when a narrow construction of the law by 
any court in the land leads to a possible de- 
struction not only of the law but of our 
Government, then a stricter ruling should be 
found to. prevent what happened in Russia, 
once the Communists took over, from hap- 
pening in this land of ours. 








Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the daily 
radio roundup for August 6, 1958, of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

GTA DAILY RaDIO ROUNDUP OF THE FARMERS 

UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 

Str. PauL, MINN., AUGUST 6, 1958 


The latest farm price report from the 
United States Government shows that farm 
prices dropped again between June 15 and 
July 15. They are down to 83 percent of 
parity now, and with the big new harvest 
hitting the market places, farmers are rap- 
idly losing the small price gains they had 
chalked up since 1956. This naturally focuses 
even more attention on the farm bill in 
Congress, which probably will be either passed 
or rejected by the time you hear this broad- 
cast. 

But, to be realistic about it, both the Sen- 
ate and House bills are such cut-up and ham- 
strung versions of what real farm legislation 
should be, that many farm people feel they 
would be better off without either one. And 
the dealing that is going on behind the scenes 
now, around the House bill, amounts to 
almost an insult to farm people, who deserve 
far better than what either the Democrats 
or the Republicans are talking about giving 
them. Just take a look at what is happen- 
ing now, according to the newspaper reports. 
Apparently there’s a lot of wheeling-and- 
dealing going on, with the result, as one head- 
line puts it, that “Ike Hopes To Block Farm 
Bill.” 

How would he do it? Another newspaper 
story tells how administration Republicans 
and Secretary of Agriculture Benson are try- 
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ing to make a deal with Sam Rarsurn, the 
Democratic leader in the House, and Jor 
Martin, the Republican leader, to pass the 
House version and shoot it over into confer- 
ence with the Senate. And that’s where 
they’d chew it down to the 60-percent level 
acceptable to the administration and Benson. 
If they made a sure-death deal like this on 
the farm bill, it certainly would reflect with 
discredit on both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, at least in the farm areas. Farmers 
know what’s going on, because they have 
their own good sources of information to get 
the facts, and they wouldn’t be taken in. As 
a matter of fact, we don’t believe that the 
farm Senators and Representatives from our 
area would be a party to such dealings, any 
more than GTA and the Farmers Union 
would. 

Farm people have every right to be indig- 
nant over this administration plan to deal 
from a deck with five aces in it. The news- 
papers say that on Tuesday, White House 
liaison man Jack Anderson was over in Con- 
gress to talk with RaysurRN and MarTIn. He 
wanted to get “advance assurances” the news- 
paper said, that the bill would get Ben- 
sonized in the Senate-House conference, if 
the administration let it pass the House. 
When the votes are tallied, we'll see how 
successful he was. 

We can’t help but feel that farmers would 
have preferred a straight “yes or no” on farm 
legislation, rather than this slinking around 
behind the scenes. It’s an amazing perform- 
ance for an administration and a Secretary 
of Agriculture that publicly hold themselves 
above subterfuge. Maybe the attempts to 
work out deceitful deals behind the scenes 
won’t work, but we won't Know that until 
the farm measure is either rejected or ap- 
proved. Either way, farmers are the losers, 
because with no farm bill, they’d go on as 
they are, and any bill that could pass would 
have to have administration approval, which 
would mean lower price supports. 

It’s the kind of a problem that will have 
to be answered after 1960, because that’s the 
firstyehance farmers will have to vote for 
whatever changes they think are necessary 
in high Government offices. 

Thanks for listening. This is GTA, the 
co-op way. 





Why the Fight Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed’ in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exceed- 
ingly able editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader of Richmond, Va., entitled, 
“Why the Fight Goes On.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 

of July 30, 1958] 
WHY THE Ficut Gors ON 

Now and then, when it appears that 
everything has been said about school seg- 
regation that possibly could be said about 
school segregation, some events come along 
in the news and once again the necessity 
arises for a restatement of basic considera- 
tion. 


Such a time is at hand now. A number | 


of parents, who possibly have not pondered 
the problem wholly, are asking why the 
various Virginia localities are not permitted 
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to go their own way. Here in Richmond, it 
is termed absurd to risk the closing of West- 
hampton and Nathaniel Bacon schools to 
prevent half a dozen Negro pupils from at- 
tending classes with a thousand white chil- 
dren. In the Arlington area, a few apostles 
of panic are protesting the possibility that 
even one child may lose as much’as a single 
day from public school. 

It may be useful, in view of the crisis now 
only a month away, to set down anew the 
reasons that underlie Virginia’s policy of 
“massive resistance.” What is the State 
fighting for? 

Three things: 

1. To preserve a constitutional position 
that ought never to be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 

2. To preserve the ethnic and social struc- 
ture of the South against forces that would 
destroy it. 

3. To preserve the greatest possible educa- 
tional opportunities for the greatest number 
of children, white and Negro alike. 

Those are the State’s aims. They are the 
only aims. But it should be understood that 
meeting these aims demands a great deal of 
the people of Virginia. We are asked to rise 
above those interests which are personal, 
concrete, and immediate, and to dedicate 
ourselves instead to goals that, to a degree, 
are abstract and remote. We are asked to 
think earnestly upon the Constitution of the 
United States-and the structure of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and these are big things, hard 
to catch hold of. We will be asked, some of 
us, to accept temporary sacrifices that affect 
our own children, and this is hardest of all to 
understand. 

But the fight is worth making. If Virginia 
quits now, we will repudiate the political 
heritage passed down to us, and we will leave 
to succeeding generations a shameful inheri- 
tance. It is no disgrace to be defeated, and 
in the end we may be defeated. The disgrace 
lies in failing to resist. 7 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional position taken by Vir- 
ginia is simple, direct, unambiguous. Vir- 
ginia entered the Union in 1788, at a time 
when she could have remained forever apart, 
upon certain ‘clear understandings: This was 
to be a Federal union of sovereign States, in 
which the States would delegate certain lim- 
ited powers to the Federal Government they 
were creating; all other powers, apart from 
those prohibited to the States by the Con- 
stitution itself, were to be retained by the 
States individually. This structure of the 
Union was in no way altered by the War of 
1861-65. 

After the war, when the 14th amend- 
ment was forced upon the South, northern 
legislators inquired what, effect the amend- 
ment would have upon the maintenance by 
the States of racially separate schools. Pro- 
ponents of the amendment agreed that the 
amendment was not intended to prohibit 
this power to the States; the power, there- 
fore, was to be reserved to them. For a long 
period thereafter, pursuant to this explicit 
understanding of the correct meaning of the 
amendment States, both North and South, 
continued to maintain segregated schools. 
Their power to do so was repeatedly re- 
affirmed by the highest State and Federal 
courts; this construction of the.14th amend- 
ment, directly and vitally affecting millions 
of people and enormous investments in 
school property, became, in effect, a part of 
the Constitution_of the United States. 

The South's position is that the Constitu- 
tion may be amended in one way only: That 
is by the consent of not fewer than three- 
fourths of the States, expressed in the rati- 
fication of a specific amendment. The Con- 
stitution cannot be amended by mandate of 
the Supreme Court. The Court’s function 
is to interpret the Constitution; and as the 
Court applies its interpretive powers to new 
situations, so the Court properly may shape 
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the Constitution to changing times pu 
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schools was not a new. situation in ot Tt 
1954; it was an old situation, dating to 
the adoption of the 14th amendment tn 199 
And Virginia's position is that in the - 
cases, the Supreme Court us the ° nD 
amendatory power that is vested in the’ ad 
States alone. : lic § 
Virginia’s position is not limited to the tance 
school matter only. If the Court may usurp goal 
power so drastically in this instange we whic 
have said, then the Court may power publ 
in every instance. The concept of a is sit 
Union of States, held together by and othe 
balances, will be lost altogether. must 
If this trend is to be halted at all, it will vided 
be halted only because the States resist it~ Vir 
resist it dramatically, resist it steadfastly, schoo 
resist it in every legal and honorable presel 
that can be devised. If-it takes a noise f a raci 
arouse the rest of the country, then we must ‘tion | 
make that noise. If it requires a court integr 
fight to attract attention, then we will haye becau 
to fight in court. Quiet submission to the tably, 
Court’s revolutionary demands would be an precec 
invitation to new judicial excesses, §typ. massi 
born and unyielding resistance, if it accom. accept 
plishes nothing more, may deter the Cour ginia | 
from fresh encroachments. This constitj. count; 
tional fight is of primary importance, ff violen 
must not be abandoned. knows 
THE SOCIETY proble 
The second reason for Virginia's policy lies on _ 
in subjective considerations that are most =" 
difficult for outsiders to understand—at least an 
until they have experienced, over a consid- o - 
erable time, the much mocked “southem ; we 
way of life.”’ Our entire society is .predi- dé tn 
cated on, and influenced by, the intimate co ier, 
existence of two races, This relationship Virgin 
has operated, until recently, upon well un- fortun: 
derstood rules—rules that were not static, rectly 
rules that in fact were steadily undergoing But th: 
change—and under these rules the Neg mediati 
people were making astonishing progres, sourcef 
What fhe Supreme Co has attempted to substar 
do is not only to amend the Constitution, out son 
which it had no right to do, but to revolu- 
tionize the social structure of the Soutl, ta 
which it has Tio power to do. Be tne — 
This is because the public schools are pe» 9’ mae 
ceived not only as educational institutions, Septem 
but as social institutions also, In rum Violen, 
areas, especially, the schools provide a cente dae 
for all communfty life. Everywhere else, the hold to 
two races may meet and pass—in busines, law com 
in farming, in transportation, in emplo- and ma! 
ment. It is only in schools that both mos ent righ 
would be thrown together, social equals, ina 
compulsory relationship, intimate, personal, 
and prolonged, 
The white South cannot accept the long- Pents 


range prospect of such a relationship, We 
of Virginia know, in a hundred ways that © De 
our distant critics cannot know, something 
of the differences -that divide white and 


























Negro in the South. These are ethnic differ- E 

ences, racial differences—differences 12 

morals, in behavior, in language, in HO! 

tions, in aspirations. The South 

edges, of course, the achievements of maly 

Negro citizens of exceptional competent IN THE 

and ambition; and the South is ruefully 

aware of its ‘po’ white trash.” But we we 2 

the classless society as sheer fiction, Ina Mr. ; 

way or another, all”~men are di ino unanim, 

classes. And what the South holds is i the 

the harm done by segregating these . App 

in the public schools (and admittedly, B& entitled 

is harm done) is infinitely less an © 

social chaos and civil decline that 2 Up,” wh 

follow inexorably in the wake of @ of Aeror 

race mixing. The aut] 
We are not talking here of the ¢ cial 


quences this year, or next year, OF 
after that. These are consequences 
or 50 years hence. And Virginia 
to point to the dismal history of ¢ 
dominated by mixed blood to ™ 
such a fate must be resisted here. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


of the considerations, though it 
oa the most important to distressed 
am ts whose children are directly affected, 
is the aim of keeping every public school 
open every single day. Virginia does not 
need any lectures on the importance of pub- 
lic schools; everyone concedes the impor- 
tance of public schools. But. the ultimate 
4] is not necessarily public education, by 
is meant tax-supported education in 
publicly owned buildings. The ultimate goal 
js simply education. __In one fashion or an- 
other, satisfactory educational opportunities 
must be provided, and they must be pro- 
yided for the children of both races. 
Virginia’s position is that the public 
school system, as a statewide system, can be 
ed for the foreseeable future only as 
a racially separate system. A little integra- 


‘tion will not preserve the system. A little 


integration will destroy the system. This is 
because integration anywhere means inevi- 
tably, integration everywhere. And once a 
precedent is set, disruption follows. Talk of 
massive school closings. If Virginia were to 
accept integration in principle, in time Vir- 

a truly would see massive school closings, 
county by county, city by city, in the wake of 
violence, bloodshed, and bitterness never 
knows before. And instead of facing the 
problems of establishing a relatively few pri- 
yate schools, Virginians would face the prob- 
lems of private education across the whole 
State. In the resulting atmosphere of hatred 
and resentment, education would be all but 
impossible. 

It now seems likely that as a consequence 
of Federal court orders and unyielding State 
policy, some schools will not be opened in 
Virginia in September” That will be un- 
fortunate, regrettable, and to the parents di- 
rectly involved, damnably inconvenient. 
But this newspaper does not regard the im- 
mediate prospect as catastrophic. ‘ The re- 
sourcefulness of the people will not let any 
substantial number of children go long with- 
out some adequate educational opportunity. 

Virginians have known sacrifice before, 
and they have met hard challenges before; 
they are not lacking in character or energy. 
We can meet the multiple emergencies of 
September calmly, without panic, without 
Violence, without hysterical pleas to sur- 
tender, All that is required is that we 
hold to the long view, abide by the law (no 
law compels Virginia to operate any schools), 
and maintain a steadfast faith in the inher- 
ent rightness of Virginia's position, 





Pentagon Fiscal Planners Squirm as 
Defense Costs Keep Going Up 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD _ 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
rey consent to have printed in 
sank \dix of the Recorp an article 

tled “Pentagon Fiscal Planners 
Up 8S Defense Costs Keep Going 
ws Which appeared in the July issye 
Utical Procurement magazine. 


ba author, Allen M. Smythe, is a finan- 


who has written many ar- 

fan’ _ — ee policies 
i ancial, 

ii j ie business, and 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PENTAGON Fiscal PLANNERS SQUIRM AS 
DEFENSE CosTS KEEP GOING UP 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Mounting defense costs are again causing 
concern in the Pentagon. If the services 
manage to keep their expenditures within 
budgetary limits—which is questionable— 
it will be at the expense of conventional 
aircraft, naval vessels, and other weapons. 
Defense Secretary McElroy is reported to 
have asked his fiscal experts for new analy- 
ses of spending trends. 

Why the problem? New pay raises for 
military and Government defense workers 
will add substantially to defense costs. 
Maintenance costs for supersonic aircraft 
and liquig-propellent missiles are skyrocket- 
ing. Construction spending for dispersal of 
Strategic Air Command bases is rising to- 
ward a billion dollars a year. Broader and 
more intensive research requires increasing 
amounts of money and more is being com- 
mitted for development. 

Recent fiscal reports show that these in- 
creases more than equal the planned in- 
creases of $1.5 billion in the 1959 defense 
budget. 

Pentagon’s hesitancy to commit itself on 
future spending doesn’t mean that it’s going 
to cut expenditures for military hardware. 
But the rising costs and the faster shift to 
missiles and spacecraft than was anticipated 
6 months ago mean that planners are hav- 
ing to do a tough and thorough screening 
job on all military projects. 

Navy and Air Force have been having 
financial difficulties this last quarter of fis- 
cal 1958, and will continue to have them 
into early 1959, despite additional appro- 
priations. Army is in better fiscal condi- 
tion. But all three services are under strict 
budgetary limitations and quarterly expend- 
iture control. “ 

The Defense Comptroller's efforts to hold 
expenditures for military hardware to $14 
billion a year are painful to military con- 
tractors now. They will be agonizing in the 
next fiscal year. _ 

The huge sums necessary for spaceships, 
ballistic missiles, Mach 3 aircraft and atom- 
ic submarines will be squeezed out of funds 
originally planned for conventional weapons. 
This shifting of funds for major procure- 
ment items is one of the most important and 
difficult duties of Pentagon officials at the 
moment. 

Impact of technological progress is severe 
on combat planning as well as fiscal pro- 
graming. For example, grouhd-to-air guided 
missiles have almost supplanted the 90- and 
120-millimeter antiaircraft gun battalions. 
The last battleship has been retired. Naval 
gun factories and proving grounds have new 
duties. The Air Force has just about replaced 
all of the Convair B-36 piston-plus jet 
bomber wings with the Boeing B-52.- 

These changes were taking place even be- 
fore the sputnik era. Now the demand is for 
more effort on advanced scientific projects 
and for less effort on progrdms likely to be 
made obsolete soon by technological prog- 
ress. The 1959 fiscal year budget will reflect 
these trends, but spiraling costs may make 
the choice of approved projects very selec- 
tive. For example, Secretary McElroy will 
continue to allow money to be spent for 
both the Thor and Jupiter IRBM’s; but as 
soon as one shows a clear-cut advantage 
over the other, the boom will be dropped— 
fast—on the runner-up. 

THE UPKEEP’S EXPENSIVE, TOO 

McElroy has expressed concern over the 
high cost of field weapons. Previously, 
when new or improved weapons were ap- 
proved, often it was performance only that 
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was considered. McElroy now insists that 
mobility, and costs for shipping, storage, 
maintenance and operation, and for produc- 
tion, be considered. 

Pentagon fiscal officials have produced 
some interesting comparisons. Today’s op- 
erational fighters fly twice as high and 3 
times as’fast as World War II fighters—and 
cost 20 times as much. They also cost more 
to operate and maintain. 


A World War II submarine cost less than 
$5 million. The Nautilus-type atomic sub- 
marine costs $45 million. A _ Polaris- 
equipped submarine—five are now planned— 
is expected to cost $100 million. McElroy 
has said that a Polaris system—the ship, 
missiles, spares, and shore supplies—would 
cost more than $200 million, which explains 
his opposition to the plans of a House group 
to appropriate for four more of the subs. 
He feels he can use the billion dollars better 
elsewhere. 

An antiaircraft battalion equipped with 
the Western Electric-Bell Labs-Douglas Nike- 
Ajax missile costs about three times as much 
as the conventional AA gun battalions. The 
Nike-Hercules, which will soon be replacing 
the Ajax, will be three times as expensive, 
not counting the nuclear warhead. When 
the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile is installed, 
it will cost several times more than the 
Hercules. 

The Air Force estimates on the cost of the 
Convair B-58 bomber are being scrutinized 
by the Defense Department. Average cost 
of the more than 2,000 Boeing B-47 medium 
bombers, now out of production for over a 
year, was less than $3 million, including 
spares and extra parts. The last extension 
of the contract carried a price tag of around 
$1.6 million each, flyaway. At the time, 
Air Force figured another 48 percent for 
spares and extras, making a total unit cost 
of about $2.4 million. 

Five years of top-priority development of 
the B-58 have reportedly cost over $600 mil- 
lion, all under letters of intent. The first 
77 pianes will cost around $16 million each, 
fiyaway. Air Force expects to hold cost of 
spares and extras under 30 percent, as a 
result of reliability planning and tests. This 
still would make the initial cost of the B-58 
system around $20 million per plane. 

Unit costs are expected to drop materially 
as production continues. However, the size 
of future orders will be influenced by the 
amount of money needed to complete the 
Boeing B—52 program, and the need for funds 
to push the second generation of solid-fueled 
ballistic missile projects. 

Navy has been considering, at the highest 
level, three carrier fighters—the Chance 
Vought F8U-3, McDonnell F4H, and North 
American F3J. Although all had been pro- 
gramed for sizable production orders, it will 
be a surprise now if funds can be found for 
reduced orders for two of them. 

Air Force has already stretched out its 
program for the Republic F-105 and Convair 
F-106, because of new spending controls. No 
contract extensions for the McDonnell F-101, 
Convair F-102, or Lockheed F-104 are in 
sight. Plans for extensive ground installa- 
tions for the Boeing Bomarc areg defense 
missile are being held up while Defense offi- 
cials compare estimated costs with those for 
the Nike. 

AGAINST THE TREND 


To brighten this gloomy picture of rising 
defense costs, Army is able to light a couple 
of hopeful candles. The Martin Pershing 
solid-propellent missile, which is soon to re- 
Place the liquid-propellent Chrysler Red- 
stone, is expected to cost only half as much 
as the $1 million Redstone. Elimination of 
the LOX fuel will drastically reduce ship- 
ping, storage, and maintenance expenses, 
Army Ordnance officials say. They expect 
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this highly mobile field weapon to have a 
range of over 700 miles. 

The solid-propellent JPL-Sperry Sergeant 
is also expected to cost somewhat less than 
the $100,000 Gilfillan-Firestone Corporal 
which it will replace; its shipping and oper- 
ating costs will be substantially lower. The 
nuclear warhead is not included in the costs. 
Sergeant is expected to be smaller and more 
mobile than Corporal, but to have the. 
same range—80 miles. 





Private Housing Starts Hit 21/2-Year 
High 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
published in today’s Wall Street Journal 
entitled “Private Housing Starts in July 
Hit 24-Year High.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal of August 14, 

1958] 

PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS IN JULY HiT 214- 
YEAR HIGH—ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE WAS 
1,160,000—RIsE IN USE or FHA, VA MorT- 
GAGES CITED—FNMA SHARES CREDIT 


WASHINGTON.—Private housing starts in 
July mounted to a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of 1,160,000—the highest adjusted 
rate since January 1956, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported. 

The boost in the annual rate for July over 
the 1,090,000 for June came from the contra- 
seasonal rise in private housing starts during 
the month, the agency said. Private housing 
starts during the month totaled 107,300— 
the highest private total for any month since 
May 1956. The latest figure compared with 
104,500 for June, and 93,900 in July 1957. 

Prodding the total of private starts up- 
ward, the Labor Department indicated, was 
the increase in the number of homes begun 
under Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration mortgage insurance 
programs. 

Congress last spring provided the Federal 
National Mortgage Association with $1 bil- 
lion of authorization for the purchase of 
mortgages backed by the FHA and VA on 
lower-cost homes—up to a value of, $13,500. 

Since the program was begun in April of 
this year, Fannie Mae has committed about 
$600 million for the future purchase of these 
mortgages.- Housing industry officials have 
asserted that the Fannie Mae program has 
been responsible for much of the pickup in 
housing, glthough the increased availability 
of sstetaiie money also has received a good 
share of the credit. 

Despite these views, Government housing 
Officials have not yet publicly changed their 
estimates that about 1,100,000 private homes 
will be built in 1958. 

When averaged for the first 7 months of 
1958, the Department said, the annual rate 
of private starts thus far in the year comes 
to 1,013,700 units. At this time last year, the 
average of the annual rate was 970,000. 

Total nonfarm housing starts—including 
both public and private—amounted to 
111,000 in July, the Department reported. 
This was a drop of 4,000 units from June, the 
agency added, but the decline was less than 
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usual for this time of year. All of it, how- 
ever, was in public housing. The total num- 
ber of housing starts in July 1957, came to 
97,800. 

Preliminary building permit reports indi- 
cate that fhe advance in private homebuild- 
ing came primarily in the North Central and 
Western States, although the South showed 
continued strength. 

At the end of the first 7 months of 1958, 
@ total of 605,200 private homes had been 
started—topping the e for the like period 
of 1957 by 26,000. ousing started with 
FHA and VA mortgage assistance, the Depart- 
ment said, accounted for about two-thirds 
of the overall gain in private starts so far 
this year over the like period of last year. 





Appointment of Miss Bertha S. Adkins To 
Be Under Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three news- 
paper articles concerning the appoint- 
ment of Miss Bertha S. Adkins to the 
position of Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. One of these articles appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun of Tuesday morning, 
July 22, 1958, and is a news dispatch from 
the Washington bureau of the Sun. The 
second article appeared in the women’s 
section of the Baltimore-American of 
Sunday, July 27, 1958. The third is an 
editorial in the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, July 25, 1958. 

Miss Adkins is a distinguished citizen 
of Maryland. All Maryland is proud of 
her and is pleased with her appoint- 
ment. Iam proud to number Miss Ad- 
kins among my friends. ; 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun of July 22, 1958] 
Ike NOMINATES BERTHA ADKINS—PICKS HER 
To SERVE AS UNDER SECRETARY IN CABINET 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—President Eisen- 
hower today nominated Bertha S. Adkins, as- 
sistant chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to be Under Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. : 

If her nomination is confirmed by the 
Senate, Miss Adkins, who lives in Salisbury, 
Md., will succeed John A. Perkins, who re- 
signed March. 

Miss Adkins has a long history in educa- 
tion and politics, but this will be her first 
job in government. 

“It’s exciting to think of the possibilities, 
provided the Senate approves,” Miss Adkins 
said. 

“aM PLEASED” 

“I, of course, am pleased that the Presi- 
dent. and Dr. Flemming feel I can help 
them,” she added. 

Dr. Arthur 8S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will become 
of Health, Education and Welfare August 1, 
ee the present Secretary, Marion B. 

‘olsom. 


August 14. 


Miss Adkins said today that “if confirmes" 
she will leave her Republican National Om. 3 





mittee post as soon as she can wind 
political affairs. 7 

She is the second woman to be pitch 
from the Republican party for a sensitin 
Government job. 


ASKED ABOUT IDEAS 


Mrs. Anne Wheaton, former 
women’s publicity of the Republican 
organization, was named by President Eisen. 
hower- in June of last year to be assogistp 
presidential press secretary. ' 
Asked whether she would carry any dep. 
nite ideas with her to her new duties, Mig 
Adkins replied: . ; 
“Ill have to wait until I get there, my 
work with Dr. Flemming on whatever he and 
the President want.” . 
Long an advocate of women in 
Miss Adkins has been a GOP national ¢om- 
mitteewoman from Maryland since 19 
Since 1953, she has been head of the womens 
division of the national committee in addi. 
tion to being assistant chairman, 





[From the Baltimore American of July 21 
1958] 


Miss ADKINS DESTINED FOR GOVERNMENT Row 


Some women are born to politics and 
some are raised on politics but Miss Berth 
S. Adkins, of Salisbury, swallowed politics 
when, at a tender age, she gulped downs | 
Taft-for-President button which is now the 
proud possession of the Federation of Repub- 
lican Women of Maryland. 

This button may have caused an educator 
to become a politician and the politicin 
then to turn to educational fields, for Mis 
Adkins, one of the top’ feminine politician 
in the country, as assistant chairman of th 
Republican National Committee and its d- 
rector of Women’s Activities, has been nomi- 
nated by President Eisenhower to be Unde 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

If approved by the Senate, she will be the 
first woman to hold the $21,000 a year post. 
Miss Adkins is quite pleased and gratified 
at the nomination. 

As an educator Miss Adkins was, for 8 year 
dean of women at Western Maryland College 
and, for 4 years, dean of residence at Brad- 
ford Junior College in Massachusetts. 

Being an Eastern Shore woman might hare 
made Miss Adkins change from educational 
endeavors to politics since politics is taken 
seriously on the Shore. She plunged ini. 
politics in 1946 when she helped to élet 
Representative Epwarp T. Miu, the fit © 
Republican from Maryland's First District ia 
25 years. 

Her first political training was on the prt 
cinct level and she has never stopped preath- 
ing “everywhere” at “everytime,” “everyone” 
must start on the precinct level. She el 
phasized that campaigns are won on thi 
level. ’ 

Since 1948, she has been Maryland’s it 
tional committeewoman. Recognition of bt 
efficiency as national committeewoman le 
to her selection as executive director of tt 
women’s division of the national committe 
in 1950. She then was made to the 
chairman of the national committtee. : 

One of Miss Adkins first acts after the 181” 
Republican Presidential victory was to st 
up regional and national conferences ®% 
publican women leaders as @ 4 
strategy to maintain and further B 
gains and to keep women in the & 
on the Eisenhower administration’ 
plishments. ‘ 

An alumna of Salisbury High 5¢ 
the Baldwin School in Bryn Mawt, 
Adkins holds a bachelor of arts ¢ 
Wellesley and a master of arts 
Columbia University. In June, 199 
awarded an honorary doctor of law 
from Western Maryland College and 
she was elected a trustee of Am 
versity in Washington. 
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a life member of Pi Lambda Theta, 


Ce 3 p is society for jo co 
ently President Hisenno 
= Ot ation Adkins to the Lincoln Sesqui- 
plucked ated Commission and the members 
sensitive octal her chairman of the executive com- 
2 i has served as a board member of the 
a4 Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
ecto land branch, American Association 
women's the Mary 
it Risen. of University Women. 
, [From the Washington Post of July 25, 1958] 
ny defi. EQUIPPED FOR THE JOB 
les, Miss The dual background of politician and 
‘ educator that Miss Bertha S. Adkins pos- 
ere. Til sesses makes her especially fitted for the 
T he and position of Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to which she has just 
Politics, been nominated. The importance of politi- 
ral com- cal experience for a Government executive 
oo was once pointed out by an outstanding 
Wwomet's pureaucrat, who when asked what contrib- 
in addi. uted most to his success, said it was the 
; knowledge of people he attained in his early 
tampaigning for office. Although Miss Ad- 
July 2, kins has never run for office, she has been in 
4 the thick of national politics since 1950, 
ENT Row when she became executive director of the 
tics and women’s division of the Republican National 
s Berths Committee. Later she became assistant 
- polities chairman of the committee. In these posi- 
down s tions, and in her campaigning for President 
now the Bisenhower in 1952 and 1956, she had wide 
f Repub- opportunity to meet at the grassroots the 


people the Government serves. As a former 
college teacher and dean of women,-she has 
personal knowledge of the problems of edu- 
cation. Her background intelligence and 
vigor should enable her to handle success- 
fully her new job, which she terms a “chal- 
lenge”—not a reward. 





Distinguished Service Citation to George 
Garrett, President of the Federal City 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
two brief articles about a distinguished 
citizen of the Nation’s Capital, Mr. 
George A. Garrett. Mr. Garrett was 
recently honored on his 70th birthday 
with the Federal City Council's first 
hed service citation. 
An editorial and news story in the 
ston Daily News of August 5 
Summarizes some of his many contribu- 
tions to the physical and cultural im- 
provement of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Garrett’s abilities have received 
recognition. Under a Demo- 
cratic tration, he served as this 
country's first Ambassador to the Re- 
of Ireland, and more recently he 
Was selected by President Eisenhower to 
sGetiie the important Southwest 
redevelopment program. 
Residents of the Capital City are in- 
debted to him, and to his distinguished 
foleaBues ae of the Federal City Council, 
ae tireless labors to give the Na- 
modern, well-planned Capital. 


or 8 years 
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Out of respect and admiration for Mr. 
Garrett, whom I know, I am making 
thése few remarks about him. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GerorRcE GARRETT GIVEN City CoUNCIL AWARD 


The Federal City Council presented its 
first distinguished service citation for dis- 
tinguished leadership to its president, 
George A. Garrett, today on his 70th birth- 
day. < 

Mr. Garrett once served as President 
Eisenhower’s personal representative to ex- 
pedite the District’s southwest—redevelop- 
ment program. He was Ambassador to Ire- 
land under President Truman. 

President of the council since it was 
founded, Mr. Garrett has been instrumental 
in speeding up area development. 

Last December he helped negotiate the 
$5.8 million loan for construction of the 
first units in pilot area B in “the southwest. 

Mr. Garrett’s career started here 50 years 
ago as vice president of the Dupont Na- 
tional Bank. Since 1940 he has served as 
general partner with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith at 719 15th Street NW. 3 

He also has served as president of Emer- 
gency Hospital, vice president and director 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, and 
in the American National Red Cross. 


Happy BIRTHDAY 


We would like to add ours to the many 
Washington voices wishing George A. Gar- 
rett, president of the Federal City Council, 
a happy 70th birthday. 

For over 50 years he’s been a real wheel- 
horse in a long series of civic achievements, 
especially in the field of zoning, metro- 
politan area development and improvement, 
and redevelopment. 

We're thankful that, through the years, 
Mr. Garrett has shown willingness and a 
gift for coming to grips with difficult prob- 
lems and removing roadblocks. This he has 
consistently done in the southwest redevel- 
opment program. 

His days are long and full. gBut even so, 
Mr. Garrett has a reputation for taking time 
out to be a genuinely nice person. 





Scholarship Program for Superior 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


~ Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have said many times that the great 
challenge of our day is to make our edu- 
cational system match in its effective- 
ness the brilliant achievements of our 


scholars and scientists. It is not enough 


that we produce a handfull of distin- 
guished men; it is imperative that we 
give every student with the capacity to 
grow an opportunity to fulfill his possi- 
bilities. 

Members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have been giving 
serious and sustained attention to the 
question of how we should go about ex- 
panding opportunity in the field of 
higher education. Sometime ago .I 
placed in the Recorp a copy of a state- 
ment adopted by the faculty of the uni- 
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versity. One of the leading persons in 
this searching inquiry is Prof. Joshua 
Lederberg, chairman of the department 
of medical genetics in the school of med- 
icine. Dr. Lederberg is a brilliant scien- 
tist whose contribution to genetics is 
acclaimed around the world. I am glad 
indeed that Professor Lederberg has ap- 
plied his great gifts to the problem of 
providing opportunity for the gifted 
student to receive the kind of education 
he deserves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter from Professor 
Lederberg to me, and his proposal for a 
comprehensive national scholarship 
program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the proposal were ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. WriuiaM A. PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Many of my col- 
leagues and I have been delighted to note 
and second your determined and active in- 
terest in encouraging our national leader- 
ship in education and scientific research. 

There are two pending bills which I would 
recommend to your sympathetic attention. 
One is the Health Research Facilities Act 
which I understand is in committee now. To 
complement the splendid research and train- 
ing programs of the NIH which have done so 
much to advance medical research during 
the past decade we urgently need a steady 
expansion of the facilities to house the re- 
search activities of our eager young scien- 
tists. There is hardly a university or research 
institute in the country that could not make 
a splendid return on the investment of con- 
struction funds. 

The second is the national scholarship pro- 
gram as envisaged in the pending bills, 
S. 3163 and S. 3187. Both bills have many 
splendid features marred by what I hope are 
only transitory defects, such as the vague 
statutory prescriptions for science and lan- 
guages. These are so indefinite it would be 
better to delete them. I am also dubious 
about the effectiveness of the secondary pro- 
grams which require matching funds and 
complicated administrative machinery to 
allocate them directly to private and public 
colleges in the several States. For this ses- 
sion, I would hope therefore that maximum 
emphasis be placed on the scholarship pro- 
grams while we take time to work out the 
best formulas for supporting the institutions 
themselves. 

I do have my own suggestions for such a 
formula which, I believe, can sidestep many 
of the purported hazards of Federal aid to 
education. This proposal would utilize the 
scholarship system to furnish automatic ma- 
chinery for institutional support. My major 
premise is that financially healthy and in- 
dependent universities are the best source of 
initiative in meeting the Nation’s challenges 
in higher education. I am enclosing a mem- 
orandum outlining this bill of rights for 
gifted students which I suggest is the safest 
and most constructive way to encourage both 
these students and the institutions which 
must serve them. 

More immediately, I would also criticize the 
criterion of need as an important factor in a 
scholarship program for gifted students. My 
arguments are summarized in appendix (2). 

With all best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOSHUA LEDERBERG, 
Chairman, Department of Medical 
Genetics. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Any scheme of comprehensive Federal as- 
sistance to institutions of higher learning 
is bound to evoke reasonable fears of cen- 
tral domination of educational policy. The 
private institutions understandably will, be 
particularly réluctant to have to justify 
their programs to central State or Federal 
authorities as a basis of allocation of funds; 
on the other hand the financial straits of 
all our universities, the support of which is 
too often thought of as philanthropy rather 
than investment, are tied up with the am- 
biguous incentives to our gifted youth to 
make their own investment in higher edu- 
cation. 

The national stake in higher education is 
too vital for us to contemplate putting it 
on the market in a traditional sense—we 
cannot now afford to limit it to students 
who have private means to pay, but one 
way or another it must become economically 
self-sustaining if the colleges and univer- 
sities are to achieve the health and self- 
reliance that mark other aspects of our free- 
enterprise culture. A comprehensive schol- 
arship program can be devised that would, 
at the same time, insure that our most gifted 
students will be unimpeded in the pursuit 
of scholarship and reward and sustain our 
universities fairly, with a minimum of bu- 
reaucratic interference. This program has 
had 9 successful precedent in the postwar 
GI bill of rights, and is paralleled to some 


extent in the fellowship programs of pend- 
ing bills and those now operative by the 
National Institutes of Health and National 


Science Foundation. What is perhaps new 
in this proposal is that the fellowship-schol- 
arship program can be used to administer 
Federal support to the institutions as well 
as to the scholars in the most effective way. 

The basic features of the program would 
be: (1) A National (or multi-State) schol- 
arship examination; (2) stipends to the 
highest scoring students sufficient for mini- 
mum needs in college; (3) an award, to the 
institution of each student’s choice, suffi- 
cient to cover the actual cost of his educa- 
tion, including liberal provisions for renewal 
and maintenance of facilities and expan- 
sion; (4) loan funds to cover unusual per- 
sonal requirements, for example, family ob- 
ligations, 

Minor adjustments can be made through 
formulas of allocation of numbers of schol- 
arships among the States. A liberal mini- 
mum should be established for item_ (3), 
and the award might indeed be fixed at a 
uniform high level. In this way, outstand- 
ing achievement by a school would be recog- 
nized by the interest of superior students 
in attending it. The diverse values of dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions would be rec- 
ognized by the free choices of the potential 
students. In general, the program would 
establish an effective market (in a techni- 
cal economic sense) in which the consumers 
in whom the Nation has the greatest stake 
would be given the means to effect the na- 
tional investment. 


2. Need. The criterion of family income 
is often an unrealistic measure of individ- 
ual needs, especially in-advanced educatioh. 
Since we still do not have a deepseated na- 
tional respect for learning, many families 
may be reluctant, even hostile to supporting 
their children in scholarly studies, regard- 
less of their apparent means. A means test 
carries an implication of charity rather than 
national investment, which is in any case 
likely to be repaid as taxes returned on 
augmented income, as well as the now rec- 
ognized social values of scholarly and pro- 
fessional vocations. The administrative ma- 
chinery needed to attempt a fair adminis- 
tration of a means test is already a fair 
argument against it. Finally, the progres- 
sive income tax is the fairest, most versatile 
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and a sufficient tool for allocating the bur- 
dens of national «activity on the basis of 
ability to pay: Why should the already tax- 
ridden middle class be specifically discrimi- 
nated against in a national program of in- 
vestment in higher education? 





Greetings To National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon in Mobilizing the Inde- 
pendent Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is not 
very often that I comment on‘the floor 
of the Senate with regard to what might 
be considered as partisan matters. I 
would, however, like to say just a ward 
with regard to the splendid efforts of the 
1958 Committee of the National Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon. 

I am delighted to see that this organi- 
zation is operating in high gear so as 
to give our President and Vice President 
the most effective teamwork in the next 
Congress. : 

It will be recalled that, in the 1952-56 
Presidential elections, the National Citi- 
zens Committees for Eisenhower-Nixon 
played a leading role in the victories. 

The reason is obvious. 

INDEPENDENTS HOLD THE MARGIN OF POWER 


There are millions of Americans who 
may not be affiliated with regular Re- 
publican organizations and who consider 
themselves as independents who were 
attracted by the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon and who voted ac- 
cordingly. 

In talking with my Republican friends, 
I have repeatedly brought to their atten- 
tion the fact that it is the independent 
voter in my own State, and in other 
States, who holds the margin of victory 
in his or her hands. 

The President of the United States, 
and the Vice President of the United 
States, deservedly still hold the allegiance 
and the good wishes of millions upon 
millions of independent voters and, yes, 
millions of voters who ordinarily vote in 
the Democratic column, as well. 

VOTERS CAN GIVE IKE AND DICK FULL TEAMWORK 


In this November 1958, election, the 
electorate of our country will have a 
historic opportunity to vote for an 86th 
Congress which can carry out the ideals 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower and RIcHARD 
NIXON. 

We all realize that the fight for the 
ballots in Novetaber involves an extreme- 
ly difficult series of Senate and House 
races for the Republican Party. 

We wish, therefore, the greatest of 
success to the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon in mobilizing inde- 
pendent voters on behalf of GOP candi- 
dates who will work hand in hand with 
the present Republican national admin- 
istration. 








2 soins 
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. REGULAR REPUBLICAN STRENGTH 


ESSENTIAL 
Naturally, we know that the Republi. 
can National Committee, under 
Alcorn, will continue to do a great job, as 
well. A strong Republican 
Committee, together with the State op. 
ganizations, is essential in this year jp 
particular. In Wisconsin, the State vol- 
untary committee is hard at work in our 
71 counties on behalf of our National ang 
State candidates. 
LISTING OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEEMEN 


I send to the desk now a list of the 
distinguished citizens who serve as off. 
cers and members of the general com. 
mittee of the National Citizens for gis. 
enhower-Nixon. 


I congratulate the organization for 
the very high caliber of individuals asso. 
ciated with it this year, as in previous 
years. 

By their diligent efforts, I am sure they 
are going to help bring an impressive’ 
vote to the Republican column in the 
crucial 1958 races. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of officers and general committee mem- 
bers be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list -was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


1958 COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CITIZENS 
FOR ELISENHOWER-NIXON 


Officers: Lloyd F. MacMahon, chairman; 
Mrs. Valley Knudsen, cochairman; John W. 
Callaghan, treasurer; John H. Norris, field 
director; Robert P. Patterson, Jr., secretary; 
Robert L. Clare, Jr., general counsel; Frank 
Di Iuglio, campaign activities; Dan Donald- 
son, speakers bureau; Raymond C. Baker, 
publicity director. 

General committee: John D. Ames, George 
H. Bailey, Thomas B. Butler, George M. 
Cheston, Jack F. Chrysler, Mrs. J. C. Cow- 
din, Mrs. Frank H. Cowgill, Nate L. Crabtree, 
James C. Dezendorf; Warren R. Dwyer, How- 
ard S. Fahey, Jr., Helen Hayes, Leonard D. 
Henry, Mrs. Edwih I. Hilson, Michael J. 
Horan, Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, Mrs. Ada 
Fisher Jones, Thomas R. Knudsen, Robert 
P. Marcus, Gavin P. Murphy, James L. Mur- 
phy, James F. O’Neill, Roger V. Pugh, Jt 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, John A. Roosevelt, Al- 
bert C. Simmonds, Jr., L. Corrin Strong, 
Ralph W. Stultz, George M. Vetter, Jr., Ris 
sell Ziegler. 





Subsidies for American Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
issue of Parents magazine for Septell 
ber 1958 contains a most timely att 
by our colleague, the junior ee 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
“Subsidies for Children.” 


In this article Senator Neuse 


points out that it seems to be easier | 
obtain a Federal subsidy for farm orem 
for shipbuilding, for airports, wa 
the boys and girls‘of America. 
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Jeased that our colleague from 
_ ae emphasized the strong jus- 
tion for Federal aid to education, 


I have just been advocating on 
SS peste floor, Mr. President. In his 
article in Parents’ magazine, Senator 


EUBERGER writes: 

Soaaant a funneling of national wealth 
into school channels on a@ fair basis, chil- 
dren in States of low average incomes will 
pe far less adequately educated than in 
those States with greater financial re- 
sources. 

I understand that Parents’ magazine 
has a circulation throughout the Na- 
tion of 1,785,000 copies. I trust the sub- 
seribers will come to a greater realiza- 
tion of the urgent need for Federal aid 
to schools through a reading of Dick 


ERGER’S article. 

on pleased to request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by Senator .NEv- 
BERGER be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as it appeared originally in 
Parents’ magazine for September. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Sussipies For CHILDREN 


(By Ricnarp L. NevBerceR, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 


On an afternoon when welfare legislation 
was before the United States Senate, we 
were debating an amendment to increase 
Federal matching funds by about $6.25 a 
month to each needy recipient of old-age 
assistance. It was a worthy proposal which 
I was happy to cosponsor. Abruptly, a més- 
sage was sent in to me from the gallery by 
8 social worker long active in the field of 
child welfare. She called to my attention a 
major omission in the pending amendment, 
I rushed back to the Senate floor and asked 
the principal sponsor if he would be willing 
to add to the proposals equal increases for 
aid to dependent children. He replied, “I do 
not think the amendment would receive any 
more votes if it contained a provision for 
dependent children.” 

My colleague was frank and candid, and 
of him I make no criticism. Indeed, he is a 
person with a humanitarian outlook. Yet 
Senator Pau H. Dovcras of Illinois ambled 
over to my desk and muttered, “Perhaps you 
and I ought to offer a constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the right to vote during in- 
fancy—at the age of 1 year, let us say. That 
might give dependent children more influ- 
ence than they have at present in the Halls 
of Congress.”’ 

I cite this episode only as evidence of a 
glaring fact. When subsidies are under dis- 
cussion on Capitol Hill, those which inevit- 
ably receive the shortest shrift and the least 

— are subsidies for the Nation’s 
ae stems, to my way of thinking, from 
aoe causes: (1) Sponsors of chil- 
— § legislation are frequently too modest 

timid in their demands; and (2) political 
gd behalf of programs for children 
ts that early so intensive or overpowering 
mustered for business, labor, vet- 

‘rans, farmers or some other group. 


In = Senate much of my time has been 


to legislation to expand children’s 

ts and programs. It has taken many 

* advocacy’ of pilot courses to train 

: g in classes for retarded 
children; itis to, raise the authorization 
child Soo grants-in-aid for maternal and 
. ieee crippled children services; 
study of calling for a formal Senate 
family 2 Canada’s 12-year experiment with 
tay. Ya owances; cosponsorship of the-Mur- 
(which would authorize $25 per 


\ 
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student in Federal funds for either class- 
room construction or teachers’_salaries dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, rising to 
$100 per student in every State by the end 
of the fourth yéar); and authorship of Fed- 
eral matching grants to encourage courses 
teaching the basic physiological facts about 
the impact on health of tobacco, liquor, and 
drugs. In addition, largely as a result of per- 
sonal association with the illustrious Dr. 
Sidney Farber, director of the Children’s 
Cancer Research Foundation, Iam sponsor- 
ing a bill for $500 million grants for cancer 
research and study, in an effort to get at the 
origins of the disease which claims the lives 
of more children than any other cause ex- 
cept accidents. 

Out of all this experience I have become 
thoroughly convinced that the devoted men 
and women promoting children’s bills are 
not nearty aggressive enough in their re- 
quests. They use few postcard or telegraphic 
blitzkriegs, for example. I cannot help but 
believe that spokesmen for the next gener- 
ation would seek wider benefits if they knew 
the scope and size of Federal subsidies to 
other groups in the population, 

A subsidy is defined by Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary as “a grant of funds 
or property from a government * * * to a 
private person or company to assist in the 
establishment or support of an enterprise 
deemed advantageous to the public.” 

With most government subsidies I have 
scant quarrel although I would challenge 
an agricultural policy which pays price sup- 
ports on peanuts and tobacco, but not on 
eggs and orchard fruits. Subsidies grew up 
with the United States, and they are now 
part of the warp and woof of our national 
fabric. The first transcontinental railroads 
were given every alternate section of land 
along their rights-of-way to induce them to 
build to the Pacific’s shores. By President 
Abraham Linclon’s signature, the Homestead 
Act made the public domain of the West 
available for the taking to pioneering fam- 
ilies who were unafraid of a hostile wilder- 
ness. Free locks and canals sent barges up 
the Mississippi and the Ohio and eventually 
up the surging Columbia River. 

In our time, a $2,500 federally financed 
operation on a little girl born with a hole be- 
tween her heart chambers is a subsidy, and 
so is a $20 million Government payment to a 
shipping corporation to enable it to cope 
with foreign competitors. These are the 
major subdivisions of Federal subsidies for 
the fiscal year 1957, as compiled by the 
Library of Congress: 


[In millions of dollars] 


SE a ae satin co coven enitvem ap crave neces $3, 564 
Gr Des Dentits a wth dia thigscy ak cien grows @ than Side 1,011 
RE eh he iri Dice e a otucs are vedic 333 
PRN deka ome oe ncenmnncas 4,679 
International (foreign aid, etc.) -.... 3, 998 
tik fb Rec icaredigtin ss Seep etntmamncetcanbeis 1, 763 


What do some of these subdivisions really 
mean? Under agriculture, for example, the 
Government spent $247 million in 1957 to 
maintain price supports on the corn crop. 
In the business category, the Federal budget 
set aside some $39 million for payments to 
private airline operations and $114 million to 
subsidize our shipping on the high seas. Vir- 
tually the entire labor classification was in 
the form of Federal support of and supervi- 
sion over unemployment-compensation pro- 
grams. The bulk of the veterans’ program 
was made wp of pensions and medical care. 
And, of course, the mutual-security system 
doiinated Government disbursements in the 
realm of international aid. 

All of these Government undertakings 
during fiscal.year 1957, described as subsidies 
by the Legislative Reference Service, totaled 
$15.3 billion. Subsidies to children, such as 
they are, were lumped in the category con- 
taining some $1,763 million of this amount 
because it included many of the expenditures 
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of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Now, how much will really be 
spent on the children of the United States 
through the Federal budget in the fiscal year 
1959? I would list these items: 


{In millions of dollars] 


School lunch program..........-..-..- 110 
Special milk program---.............. 75 
Aid to dependent children_..._..-...- 539 
Crippled children services._.....-.... 15 
Maternal and child health services..... 16% 
Child welfare services__......._.-.--- 12 
Salaries and expenses United States 
Children’s Bureau.._...._.-...._-- 2 


Aid to schools in federally impacted 


1 Estimated on basis of legislation passed by 
the House. 


This total, representing the entire Federal 
subsidy to children, amounts to $975 million. 
Furthermore, the assistance to schools where 
Federal garrisons and construction projects 
are underway is actually not a child-aid pro- 
gram. Yet, even if we stretch a point and 
include the $205% million allotted to schools 
in these realms of Federal defense activities, 
the whole expenditure for children in fiscal 
year 1959 is barely 5 percent of all Federal 
subsidies. According to the study prepared 
by the Library of Congress, it is much less 
than the subsidies disbursed to business, 
agriculture, veterans, or foreign countries. 
Is this fulfilling our obligation to our next 
generation of citizens? 

Indeed, my own approach to Federal fiscal 
policy has been heavily conditioned by my 
profound conviction that our Government is” 
far too penurious in its financial support of 
virtually all child-welfare programs. All ex- 
isting children’s programs should be greatly 
enlarged. This means funds for maternal 
and child health, for crippled children, for 
the school-lunch program, ior aid to de- 
pendent children, and for children who are 
retarded through any kind of congenital de- 
fect. When we are spending some $45 billion 
for armaments, is it not a shameful disgrace 
when children with defective hearts no 
longer can obtain surgery because an appro- 
priation of a mere $100,000 for the Govern- 
ment’s open heart surgery project is ex- 
hausted? When these funds ran: out, 70 
children from 12 States were on the waiting 
list at the University of Minnesota Hospital, 
in urgent need of heart surgery. Sixty-nine 
more children had applied, but the requests 
had not even been processed. Bess Furman 
wrote in the New York Times that this plea 
had gone to the White House from the 
parents of a little girl born with a hole be- 
tween the chambers of her heart: “We don’t 
like to postpone this operation. We know 
the longer it is put off, the less chance she 
has.” 

Even as the heart surgery program for 
children came to a halt, my bill was pend- 
ing in the Senate to raise the statutory 
limit on maternal and child health to $25 
million annually, from the present $16.5 
million and $15 million, respectively. The 
situation should have stirred a violent po- 
litical eruption. Sad to relate, it was ac- 
cepted passively. Only two Senators spoke 
to me about it. As I recollect, they were 
MarRGARET CHASE Sm!TH, Republican of 
Maine, and Husert H. HumpHREy, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, in whose State the hospital 
is located where the surgical experiment 
had aided 400 children born with crippled 
hearts since 1955. 

Not only are we lamentably hesitant about 
expanding current programs for the health 
and welfare of America’s children, but our 
reluctance is equally inexplicable with re- 
spect to new undertakings. Canada’s island 
province of Newfoundland, despite its lim- 
ited resources and Spartan way of life, has 
operated for nearly 2 years under a law 
providing that every child who has not at- 
tained his 16th birthday is entitled free of 
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charge to medical services of all kinds, in- 
cluding hospitalization and dental and op- 
tical services. 

Prof. James C. Vadakin of Miami Univers- 
ity has written, “In the United States, Fed- 
eral expenditures on child welfare amounted 
to only about eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
total Federal expenditures in 1956. This 
represented only about 80 cents out of every 
$100 of Federal moneys spent. In Canada, 
during the same year, family allowances 
payments alone accounted for almost 9 per- 
cent of total Dominion expenditures, or 
about $9 out of every $100 of Dominion 
moneys spent for all purposes.” The least 
we could do is to study thoroughly the op- 
eration of this program in the country 
which shares with us the bulk of the land 
of the North American Continent. 

In all five Scandinavian nations—Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and- Ice- 
land—there are programs for the daytime 
care of children in nurseries or kindergar- 
tens. Because the rigors of the. northern 
winter require maximum development of 
child health during the comparatively fleet- 
ing months of summer, most of these coun- 
tries help to furnish zestful vacations for 
children in the vast outdoors. The railroads 
and other common carriers frequently pro- 
vide free transportation to recreational cen- 
ters. Adds a Danish Government commen- 
tary: “In Denmark it has been a custom 
for many years for farmers to extend in- 
vitations to poor children, particularly from 
the capital, to spend a free holiday in the 
country; transportation on the railways is, 
in these cases, provided free by the state.” 

The child, after all, is a citizen of the 
Nation. He may dwell in any 1 of the 48 
States, but he will grow up to be a citizen 
of the United States of America. In an hour 
of emergency and crisis, the National Gov- 
ernment can claim the child’s services and 
perhaps even his life. Military duty is a 
national obligation to the United States Gov- 
ernment, contributed in World War II by 
young women as well as by young men. Does 
the Government feel a commensurate obli- 
gation? The child, grown to young man- 
hood, is regarded as a citizen of the Nation 
when an aggressor strikes at one of our 
military outposts, but evidently he is merely 
a citizen of his own particular State when 
he may be in need of nutrition, social guid- 
ance or medical care in his youth. High- 
income States like New York spend an aver- 
age of $3.33 per child for child welfare serv- 
ices, but low-income States like Arkansas 
spend a mere 82 cents. 

Wealth in the United States has been in- 
equitably distributed. To begin with, most 
of the manufacturing takes place in a hand- 
ful of great industrial States, such as Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and 
New York. American families elsewhere pay 
tribute to these States whenever they fi- 
nance their automobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, home furnishings, or other products 
of industry. The only avenue by which 
some of this wealth can be spread through- 
out the country for support of the schools 
is through the Federal taxing power. Obvi- 
ously, Idaho and Mississippi cannot levy on 
incomes in Ohio or Connecticut to help sus- 
tain their educational systems. Yet, with- 
out such a funneling of national wealth 
into school channels on a fair basis, children 
in States of low average incomes will be far 
less adequately educated than those in 
States with greater financial resources. 

I would estimate that nearly half our roll- 
call votes in the Senate involve one kind of 
subsidy or another. Many of these subsi- 
dies even furnish benefits beyond our own 
international borders. Some 25 percent of 
the subsidy paymients studied by the Library 
of Congress were in the realm of foreign 
aid, economic as well as military. Since be- 
coming a Member of the Senate, I have sup- 
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ported President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions on virtually every such rolicall, despite 
the fact that I am not of his political faith. 
It has seemed to me that the great ques- 
tion of continuing the free-world alliance 
cannot be shaped by partisan differences. 

Yet, when I look up to the Senate gallery, 
I often feel a twinge of guilt. Classes of 
schoolchildren from neighboring States are 
among our frequent visitors. They look 
down upon us Senators with a sense of awe. 
Occasionally they buttonhole us in the or- 
nate Capitol corridors and eagerly ask for 
our autographs. I try to engage these stu- 
dents in conversation as often as possible, 
seeking their views and opinions. They 
seem so earnest and trusting, so grateful for 
a few moments of our time. But I become 
uncomfortable in their presence. I wish 
more fervently than ever that the big sub- 
sidies in the Federal budget were for aid 
to schools and for child welfare programs, 
because that is where I think they could 
contribute most to the enduring greatness 
of America as a free nation. 





Opposing Views on United States F oreign 
4 Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Mood in Washington,” written 
by James Reston and published in to- 
day’s New York Times, which is an 
analysis of opposing views of United 
States’ foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Moop In WASHINGTON—FULBRIGHT AND EISEN- 

HOWER Set FORTH OPPOSITE VIEWS OF 

UNITED STATES’ FOREIGN POLICY 


(By James Reston) 


WAsHINGTON, August 6.—Two events that 
occurred today in Washington illustrate and 
dramatize the strange and contradictory 
mood of the capital. 

On Capitol Hill Senator J. Wii1t1am Fut- 
BRIGHT, the second-ranking Democratic 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, delivered the most critical attack on 
the administration’s foreign policy to be 
heard in the Senate this year. 

Coincidentally, President Eisenhower 
ranged over the fundamentals of that for- 
eign policy in his news conference this morn- 
ing without. conceding that any of the 
problems in the’ world today were in the 
least chargeable to the conduct of our 
affairs. 

If this were mere partisanship, it could 
be dismissed as the beginning of election- 
campaign oratory, but it is much more than 
this. It represents a fundamental differ- 
ence that has been steadily growing here 
in the estimates of where the United States 
stands in the world today. 

The President followed the line today 
he has followed from the beginning. He 
saw a world full of complicated problems 
that could be resolved if the Nation con- 
tinued patiently to follow the principles he 
and his associates had repeatedly defined 
and followed. 
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NO NEED FOR CHANGE szEn . 

He agreed that policies must be under 
constant review but there was in 
his words or manner to suggest any need for 
fundamental changes in the policies OF per. 
sonnel of the State Department. ; 

In contrast, Senator PuLBRIGHT cha 
ized these policies as “inadequate, gy. 
moded and misdirected.” He attacked th 
administration’s Middle East policy, and tty 
“readiness to use the spectre of Soviet 
munism as a cloak for the failure of ou 
own leadership.” P 

Finally he called for a hard re 
tjon of these policies, and served notice on 
the administration that such an examina. 
tion would take place, if not by the adminis. 
tration itself, then by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator Fu.pricut’s outburst may very 
well mark the beginning of a campaign by 
the rising young Democrats on the 
Relations Committee to force a change in 
the policies and direction of the State De. 
partment. 

The Arkansas Senator is the leader, in 
fact, if not in title, of the majority on that 
committee. He has lost all confidence in 
Secretary of State Dulles. He is convinced 
that two more years of the present leader. 
ship and policies of the State Department 
will be disastrous, and he has now embarked 
upon a campaign to do something about it, 

This has been coming on for a long-time, 
but without the support of the Democratic 
leadership of either the House or the Sen- 
ate. Speaker Sam Rayzurn in the House 
and Lynpon B. JoHNsON in the Senate 
share many of his worries about both the 
President and the Secretary of State, but 9 
far they have hesitated to use their politica 
power to try to force any major changes, 

If no changes take placé between now 
and the election, it can be taken for granted 
that a major effort will be made to change 
the Democratic strategy from one of biparti- 
-8an cooperation to one of stern opposition, 


MEMBERS IN THE GROUP 


A majority on the Democratic side of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is almost 
concerned as Senator Fuupricnt about the 
present trend of events. Included in this 
increasingly critical group are Senators Hv- 
BERT H. HumMpHREY of Minnesota; Mim 
MANSFIELD, of Montana; Jonn F, Kenna, 
of Massachusetts; Joun J. Sparkman of Al 
bama; and WaYNe Morse, of Oregon. 

For the last 2 years these members have 
been asked by the administration to go along 
with policies whosé effectiveness they have 
increasingly come to doubt. 

One the whole, they have cooperated, but 
every foreign policy reverse has added @ 
their sense of frustration, and this is now 
beginning to spill over into talk of an @ 
ganized effort to force major changes. 

Those who favor such a move argue # 
follows: ‘ 

The Democrats haye acquiesced in 
that have weakened the alliance for the last 
6 years. Scholarly speeches and at 
gument have not moved Mr. Dulles. ‘Ti 
Democrats have thus been partners in pol- 
cies and tactics they did not approve. — 

Therefore, if the Democrats increase 
majorities in both Houses in the 1 

~election, as seems likely, the 

leadership will be confronted with 1 of? 
choices: To continue supporting & Sed 4 
of State in policies and methods they 
as detrimental to the Nation, or # 
force changes in both the substance 5 the 
ministration of foreign policy. This is ¢ cs 
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CHOICE FOR THE PRESIDENT 2 
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Dulles. Even the dissidents on the For- mills, implement dealers, and farm laborers 
». Relations Committee differ in the de- would be affected tremendously.” 
- of their opposition to the Secretary of Burris Jackson, Hillsboro, chairman of the 
= some, for political reasons, would American Cotton Congress, said that “if 


Btate, and am Republicans take full respon- present law is not changed, the American 


ee ior running the State Department cotton industry faces disaster next year and 

a force the President to add Democrats it will be a major blow to the whole econ- 
t. a omy.” 

to his Cabine The House voted down a new farm Dill 


Nevertheless, the Fulbright speech today is 
+ of a growing opposition. The Wednesday under procedure requiring a two- 
truce forced by the need for unity while the thirds majority for passage. 
Marines were jlanding in the Middle East is Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat, of Texas, 
coming to an end and at least some influen- said Friday it would be futile to give fur- 
tial Democrats are now beginning to say in ther consideration to farm legislation. 

vate that their duty in the future seems SEEK CONFERENCE 
to lie, not in sullen cooperation, but in open, put Jackson and others hope to bring up 
opposition. the farm bill under regular procedure— 
whereby a bare majority will be sufficient to 
send it to a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

Unless a farm bill is passed, cotton acreage 
is expected to be cut as much as 22 percent 
next year. Rice acreage would be cut 45 
percent. 

The reductions would come under present 
laws which set acreage on the basis of sup- 
plies and expected consumption. 

The snag in the House was the price sup- 
port level, which opponents of the farm 
bill feel is too high. Under Wednesday’s 
procedure, no amendments were permitted. 
Under regular procedure the bill could be 
amended. 





Action on Farm Bill Needed Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article “Tacticians of the bill hoped to get it 
entitled “Action oe Bill Urged This through the House, with necessary revisions 
Session,” published in the Dallas Times-~ coming in the Senate-House conference 
Herald on August 10, 1958. committee. 

Mr. President, since this article was Se ays all aoe eee 
printed, 4 days ago, in the Dallas Times- ©*C€P! SRUCE Acer, the — 
Herald, one of the leading daily news- veeatiom, voted for the bill. ‘The vote was 
papers in the South, the West, and the ; cade aeeGictedia 
Midwest, real and gratifying progress : 

, The prediction that rice growerr will vote 
has ee _ aun inns 08 down controls came from Marion C. Ulery, 
passed : USE, manager of the Federal Agriculture Stabili- 
a farm bill within the next few days. zation and Conservation Office at Orange. 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- He said rice acreage already had been cut 
sociated Press article which appeared in bs aa since controls went into effect 
many newspapers on Sunday, A —_ 

1958, and ni a a Ee ye nert te ag said ricegrowers still are optimistic 
, ‘ . “that no big cut will be ordered and we are 
Times-Herald, be printed in the Appen- making preliminary plans for next year on 
dix of the Recorp. this basis.” 
There being no objection, the article 


x He added that “I feel sure that if there is 
ee to be printed in the RECORD, a drastic'reduction the ricegrowers will vote 
as follows: 


against controls when the’ annual referen- 
ACTION ON FarM BILL URGED THIS SESSION 


dum is held the next time.” 
Raséits in the cotton ane site ted i. Orange County rice acreage dropped from 
of Texas Saturday predicted disaster unless 


10,250 in 1954 to 6,000 this year, and rice 
Congress passes a new farm’ bill. 


leaders in Orange said the reduction has 
They made their prediction after House per sd amare veges. Nappa sepa quem 
Speaker Sam Raysurn, Democrat, of Texas, 


Jackson, who also is chairman of the State- 
sald farm legislation appeared dead for this wide Cotton Committee of Texas, com- 
n. 


mented: 
“We simply must have more cotton acre- 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson is- %8° to survive. Texas has a big stake in the 


sued the dire predicti . result. This is not just a cotton problem, 
prediction: Shas Saasu= ai but it is a public problem, and the public 


better wake up to it. 
acts to change present laws. “I supported the House Agriculture Com- 
But a Texas and United States cotton mittee and Speaker Raysurn in the effort to 
leader said Saturday that he still has hopes Pass @ farm bill which was voted down 
@ bill will be passed. And a farm expert in Wednesday because I felt that represented 
the State’s rice belt predicted farmers will the only assurance of getting a much-needed 
Vote down rice controls if House inaction Dill. What we wanted to do was send that 
Tesults in further acreage reductions. bill to conference believing that proper ad- 
Meanwhile, Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman justments could be made acceptable to all. 
ow, rons ae worldwide cot- “URGES AGREEMENT 
: © threatened acreage cuts — «since the bill failed, we all hope and urge 
be catastrophic to the entire South. that some agreement can be reached to get 
SAYS PROPS PERILED a@ rule (of House procedure) so a-farm bill 
“It this cutback holds, it will Be so dis- an pass before adjournment. 
amen and the cost of the program’so scan- “We cannot stand the terrific cut in acre- 
om: — will be an explosion,” Fleming age that confronts us without legislation. 
atetes could well be the end of the prices The Department of Agriculture has an- 
RE program.” nounced that the maximum acreage we can 
Atscciate 8): Harris County Rice Growers hope to receive next year is 13,675,000 acres 
put a whal secretary, said such a cut “would under the present law. And the cotton in- 
ness, oe of a lot of growers out of busi- dustry just cannot exist as a major industry 
they wouldn’t be alone. Driers,~ under that kind of acreage allotment. We 


Raysurn’s estimate came shortly after 


i 
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feel therefore, that it is essential that Con- 
gress act and increase the acreage allot- 
ment.” 





Visit of Cured Cancer Congress to Gallery 
of United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most inspiring and moving occa- 
sions in the recent history of the United 
States Senate was the presence in the 
Senate gallery on April 1, 1958, of some 
40 delegates to the Cured Cancer Con- 
gress, which met in Washington, D. C. 
These brave and resourceful men and 
women were welcomed to the Senate gal- 
lery by the Senator who has done more 
for thealth and medical research than 
any other political figure of our time— 
the eminent senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HItu]. 

A number of us on both sides of the 
aisle had the privilege of participating 
in Senator Hiiu’s greetings to people 
who are symbols that the most dreaded 
disease of our time can sometimes be 
coped with successfully, if it is detected 
early enough, and provided effective 
medical treatment is available from 
skilled doctors. 

This inspiring event was described in 
detail in the summer, 1958, issue of Can- 
cer News, which is the official periodical 
of the American Cancer Society. I ask 
unanimous consent that this entire ar- 
ticle appear in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD, under its heading “The First Cured 
Cancer Congress,” and also that there 
be printed with it the address. entitled 
‘“Toward a Common Purpose,” with which 
Senator Lister HILL presented the dele- 
gates of the American Cancer Society 
Cured Cancer Congress to the United 
States Senate on April 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE First CuRED CANCER CONGRESS 
(The place, United States Senate; the time, 

3:30 p. m., April 1, 1958; the speaker, Sen- 

ator LIsTER Hi, of Alabama) 

“Mr. President, it is my great privilege 
today to welcome to the Senate of the United 
States a group of men, women, and children 
who are living testimony of the great prog- 
ress that has been made in the control of 
cancer during the past decade. These good 
people from all parts of the United States 
have survived the ordeal which has been 
fatal to so many others, and they visit us 
today as the Cured Cancer Congress of the 
American Cancer Society to enlist the Amer- 
ican people in the cancer crusade.” 

As the Senator spoke, a vivacious 9-year- 
old gallery guest squeezed her mother’s 
hand. A retired couple whose combined 
ages totaled 150 years exchanged happy 
glances. Senator Hm. was talking about 
them and their fellow delegates to the 37- 
member Cured Canter Congress. They were 
men, women, and children coming from all 
sections of the country; most had met for the 
first time the night before. But they were 
as old friends as they sat together in a spe=- 
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cially reserved section of the Senate gallery. 
AlPiistened closely to the remarks of Senator 
Hit and other Senators who spoke spon- 
taneously from the Senate floor to help 
launch the Nation’s annual Cancer Control 
Month, and the special guests had part of 
their reward when Senator Hitt concluded 
on behalf of his colleagues and the Nation 
at large: 

“We thank the Cured Cancer Congress for 
honoring us with their visit. They are an 
inspiration to those who sometimes despair 
at the magnitude of the: cancer problem. 
They will inspire the American people to a 
greater participation than ever in the cancer 
crusade and I am confident that their exam- 
ple and their experience will give hope and 
confidence to millions of their fellow citi- 
zens.” 

Thus was keynoted the spirit of hope which 
the Cured Cancer Congress of the American 
Cancer Society, in first session convened, 
brought to the Nation’s Capital to help open 
the 1958 crusade. They were 37 witnesses— 
living proof—that many types of cancer now 
are curable. They represented 800,000 other 
living Americans who have been saved from 
the disease. The delegates were selected by 
the divisions they represented, and afterward 
returned to their home States to help~mo- 
bilize and spearhead local crusade activities. 

The opening session of the Cured Cancer 
Congress had been called to order in the 
Federal Room of Washington’s Statler Hotel 
at 8:30 that morning. Presiding was John 
Davis Larkins, Jr., of Trenton, N. C.—former 
State senator, political and civic leader, and 
longtime American Cancer Society volunteer 
who was successfully treated for skin cancer 
more than 5 years ago. 

The Reverend Fritz O. Evers, of Baltimore, 
delegate from Maryland, led the invocation. 
In 1949, Pastor Evers saw his dentist for a 
routine checkup which led to a diagnosis of 
cancer of the left jaw, head, and neck. Sur- 
gery and radium saved his life. His inspiring 
prayer was heard by a hushed roomful of 
persons that included five youngsters all 
cured of cancer. Present also were newsmen 
and photographers from the local press and 
the wire services whose reports and special 
interviews would, within 24 hours, carry the 
story of this first Cured Cancer Congress 
across the Nation. 

Members of the Congress itself were a 
varied group. They included a district judge, 
lawyers, doctors; housewives, a teacher, an 
engineer, a bricklayer and a former vaude- 
ville team. Cheryl Lynn Cerjak, a starry- 
eyed 9-year-old from Beaver, Pa., was the 
youngest delegate. She told a reporter “I 
was sick * * * but I got well again.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Burt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
the oldest delegates. He is 76, she 74. Mrs. 
Burt said: “Both of us had cancer and were 
cured. I was 59 when cancer struck. We 
are lucky to be here—together.” Arthur 
Weidner, Jr., 34, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., felt the 
same way. So did his wife. He learned about 
his cancer just 7 weeks after their third 
child was born. 

After a message of welcome from Calvin 
O. Klopp, M. D., president of the ACS Dis- 
trict of Columbia Division, the delegates 
heard the society’s president Lowell T. Cog- 
geshall, M. D., report-on pfogress in cancer 
control. Dr. Coggeshall noted that uterine 
cancer cures have helped cut the overall 
eancer death rate for women. “If every wom- 
an, once a year, would have a checkup, in- 
cluding the cell examination for uterine 
cancer—the Pap smear—we would come 
closer to eliminating uterine cancer as a 
cause of death.” The society's president did 
not ignore the dark side of the picture 
either. Among men the cancer death rate 
has gone up, he said, mainly because of a 
300 percent increase in deaths from lung 
eancer. He warned that if present rates con- 
tinue some 50 million Americans will face 
cancer in their homes. He asked delegates 
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to the Cured Congress to help save lives by 
bringing the facts about cancer to this “im- 
mense target audience that we must reach 
with a positive, hopeful message; we must 
educate them to sound health habits, to 
understanding attitudes toward illness and 
toward the medical profession; we must 
teach them cancer’s seven danger signals and 
the value of checkups.” 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the National 
Cancer Institute, told the group that “a 
milestone” had been reached on the long road 
to conquering cancer in that the first solid 
tumor apparently had been completely dis- 
solved by a drug. Called methotrexate, the 
drug has been used in treating an extremely 
rare but almost invariably fatal type of 
cancer. 

Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey, the 1958 cru- 
sade chairman, called for “dedicated deeds 
and dollars” to help fight cancer. “Business 
may not be good in some parts of the coun- 
try,” he said, “but cancer is worse in any 
area of the country.” General Leavey, presi- 
dent of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., urged corporations to double 
previous contributions. 

During the talks a 10-year-old boy had 
been eagerly waiting his turn on the dais. 
It came at 10:05, when Marc Seamons, Cured 
Cancer delegate from Logan, Utah, walked 
up front, turned his back to the audience, 
sat down to the piano and played I Dreamed 
and Begin the Beguine, with the precision 
and fervor of a virtuoso. The youngster, 
blind in both eyes, had taught himself to play 
piano and organ from the age of four, after 
he had conquered cancer. Surgery saved his 
life. 

Then, as its final act, the Cured Cancer 
Congress adopted a resolution urging the 
800,000 Americans who have been saved from 
cancer to “mobilize in support of the 1958 
Cancer Crusade; speak out about their per- 
sonal victories; bring to the frightened the 
message of hope that early cancer can often 
be cured; urge all men and women to have 
an annual checkup; help raise the millions 
more needed for research, for service to help 
carry the burdens of patients and families, 
for spreading mofe life-saving facts through 
education.” All delegates solemnly affixed 
their signatures and the first formal session 
of the first Cured Cancer Congress was ad- 
journed. 

The 37 delegates, led by a group of medi- 
cal and lay leaders of the American Cancer 
Society, then went to the White House. Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary ACS crusade 
chairman for 5 years, received them in the 
rose gardem. The 5 child delegates presented 
the First Lady with an 8-foot symbolic sword 
of hope. She flashed her famous smile, had 
a word for each of them, and to the group 
said: “It is such a pleasure and privilege to 
meet each and every one of you. * * *I 
wish I could do more. I avidly read every- 
thing I can get hold of on this.” To the 
physicians in the group she said: “You have 
a wonderful cause.’’ 

At 12:15 the delegates were back at the 
Presidential Room of the Statler to attend 
the District of Columbia division’s crusade 
kickoff luncheon. There they heard TV star 
Fran Allison in a dramatic narration, The 
Sword of Hope. Speaker was the division 
crusade chairman, Hugh McGowan, general 
traffic manager of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. 

Then came the visit to the Senate Cham- 
ber where the delegates were officially wel- 
comed by Senator Hit. Most had already 
visited Senators and -Representatives from 
their home States for a friendly chat. Some 
had also enjoyed an unexpected meeting with 
Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon. 

Bricklayer George Koyne, of Chase, Md., 
visited with ex-bricklayer Jonnw E. Focarry, 
Congressman from Rhode Island, and, like 
Senator Hit, a leader in health legislation. 
Mr. Koynie told Representative Focarty he 


was back laying bricks a month after his 
operation for cancer of the larynx. That was 
8 years ago. Congressman Focarry 

his visitor @ bricklayer’s trowel which hy 
keeps on his office desk. Mr. Koyne 

that the operation which saved his lifer. 
moved his vocal cords but within 6 months 
he had learned how to speak again, 
can’t stop an Irishman from talking,” he tolq 
Representative Focarry. % 

Following Senator’s Hiiu’s introduction 
the delegates and remarks to the 
eight other distinguished Members rose jn 
turn to welcome the Cured Cancer 
and to stress the urgency of support for mors 
research. They were Senators Husesr gE 
HumpPpHREY, Of Minnesota; RicHarp Lb, Neg. 
BERGER, Of Oregon; IRVING M. Ives, of New 
York; Wirtt1am F. KNOWLAND, of California; 
JoHN J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama; CHantzs £ 
Porter, of Michigan; Epwarp J, THyYs, of 
MINNESOTA; and FREDERICK G. ParNg, of 
Maine. 

Senator NEUBERGER spoke of a relative who 
was strivken with cancer 20 years ago and 
made a complete recovery. He exp ad. 
miration for the real valor of those who 
have faced the disease and conquered it, 


Describing a visit he and Mrs. Neuberger - 


made to the Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation in Boston last summer, where 
Dr. Sidney Farber has over 350 children 
under treatment for cancer, the Senator 
said: “How shocked we were to learn some- 
thing we had never realized, namely, that 
cancer kills more children under the age of 
14 than any other single disease; and how 
startled we were to learn that cancer killed 
6 times as many children as polio in the 
last year before the discovey of polio vac. 
cine.” Noting recent discussions in the Sen- 
ate on Soviet propaganda victories in the 
field of nuclear weapons, Senator NevuBERcE 
said that if our scientists find a cure for can- 
cer they will earn for America the gratitude 
of all mankind. 

Along similar lines, Senator Porrer told the 
Senate: “If we spent as much money on 
research in connection with cancer as we 
spend on research, for example, in the mili- 
tary field, or if we spent even one-hundredth 
as much, I am confident we would make 
many breakthroughs. So far as leadership in 
the world is concerned, I am sure that we 
would be making a greater contribution to 
the world by a breakthrough in cancer, which 
is the kind of development that will save 
mankind, than we could possibly make by 
the launching of a satellite.” 

Senator SPARKMAN expressed appreciation 
for the visit of the Cured Cancer Congress, 
saying: “They are a demonstration of the 
fact that cancer can be cured. In the pas 
cancer has been largely thought of—and itis 
even today thought of generally t 
the country—as incurable. The group in 
the gallery are a living demonstration of the 
fact that cancer is curable.” 

Senator KNowLaNp termed the visitors “al 
inspiration to the country, as well as to Con- 
gress.” He said: “As a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy I feel we are 
on the threshold of new horizons in this 
field, which will be a great help to 
It is of tremendous help to have in 
ton persons who have been cured of calieeh 
as showing what progress has already been 
made and what our hopes are for the 

Senator HumpHurey expressed 
that it will not be long before we a 
nouncements of great discoveries such a 
had in the field of polioresearch. — 

Senator Ives said that no family — 
ica was immune from cancer, and tha 
own family has been hit several times. 

Before the discussion ended, the 5ems 
had recalled the names of honored —— 
loved colleagues lost to cancer: a 
ators Arthur Vandenberg, Brien 
Robert A. Taft, Kenneth Wherry  aectae 
recently, Matthew Neely. The 
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east a shadow over the session, but it also 
ared to sharpen congressional determi- 
nation to help wipe out cancer. It was late 
afternoon by the time the extraordinary Sen- 
ate tribute ended. 
Most of the Cured Cancer Congress dele- 
gathered afterward in the American 
Society staff room at the Statler 
Hotel, where national office personnel dis- 
nsed coffee and opportunity for reminis- 
cence. “When I got home,” and “starting to- 
morrow,” were the pivotal points of many 
conyersations going on in groups around the 
room. “Wonderful, inspiring,” were the ad- 
jectives most frequently used: to describe the 
day's events. ‘ 
That evening members.of the Cured Can- 
cer Congress assembled at the Washington 


premier of South Pacific where a glittering . 


first night audience watched Miss Allison 
push a button that lit the giant 30-foot 
sword of hope erected on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the heart of the Nation’s Capital. 
Within the hour following, delegates to the 
congress had started their homeward trek, 
by plane and train—37 ambassadors of 
hope who, in the words of their own resolu~- 
tion, were to “bring to the frightened the 
message of hope,” and by their living ex- 
ample instill the hope that will lead to 
action. 

Acancer victim says: 

“I had cancer. I discovered its presence 
early. I was completely cured of it. And 
I have never made the slightest secret of it. 

“This malady has been hedged about too 
long with the absurd belief that it is un- 
mentionable. Let’s break down the hedges. 
Let’s discuss cancer as matter-of-factiy as 
a broken leg. 

“J don’t know why this malady should be 
considered more disgraceful than whooping 
cough or stomach ulcers or heart disease. I 
do not know why any disease should be con- 
sidered shocking. But if it is disgraceful to 
have cancer, then I am ‘thoroughly dis- 
graced in the eyes of my family and friends. 
And I have known more than a dozen other 
disgraceful cases. In my own family there 
have been three. 

“The unmentionableness of cancer still 
claims too many victims. That’s why I want 
to help the American Cancer Society’s great 
educational message: You can have cancer— 
and live. 

“To start where it all began: Cancer can 
80 easily be an ending. When it isn’t it is 
& brandnew beginning; you are born again. 

“I was born for a second time in 1936. 

“It was a warm, bright afternoon when 
cancer struck. Or rather when I discovered 
that it had struck, for the initial invasion 
of cancer is silent, painless, unwarning; that 
is the treachery and cruelty of this inscrut- 
able disease. It hits anyone, anywhere, at 
any time. The fat and the slender; the 
strong and the sickly; the woman who over- 
= and the woman who doesn’t work at 


“No knowledge of hygiene can ward it off. 
T had been married for many years to a 
Physician, and I was, myself, a graduate 
nurse. Ihad kept my weight reasonable and 
I had always been a strong woman, hardy 
enough to take long mountain hikes as well 
as to spend exhausting hours at my desk to 
meet an editor’s deadline for a manuscript. 

“If ever a woman seemed secure from ill- 
hess that warm bright afternoon in 1936, it 
I. I was enjoying the day and my 
a ne fishing, when I felt a nagging 

en 

cy I discovered the lump in 
Mig Was still tiny and that was lucky. But 

¥ Tecovery did not depend on luck; I ‘acted 

delay.” 

AN 
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‘TOWARD A COMMON PURPOSE 


(By the Honorable Lister Hitt, United States 
Senator from Alabama, chairman, Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare) " 


(Following is the main body of the remarks 
of Senator Hit in presenting the American 
Cancer Society Cured Cancer Congress to the 
United States Senate on the opening of the 
1958 crusade in Washington, D.C.) 


The American Cancer Society has long 
been the partner of the Federal Government 
in the great and challenging problem of the 
cause and cure of cancer. Just as we in the 
Senate appropriate funds for cancer research 
each year, so, in a parallel effort, does the 
American Cancer Society raise funds from 
the general populace for the same purpose, 
and together the two efforts, well coordinated 
and complemented by private industry, move 
toward their common purpose. 

The science of chemotherapy in cancer is 
the best example of how this three-pronged 
approach works. The Government, private 
industry, and the American Cancer Society 
are presently engaged in a coordinated crash 
program to test some 42,000 new chemicals 
each year in laboratories across the country. 
About 16 compounds are now in clinical use. 
They do not cure, but they do prolong life 
and relieve pain, often enabling thousands 
of cancer patients to lead useful, fairly nor- 
mal lives. Only a few months ago came 
news of great importance. Massive doses of 
one of the new drugs have for the first time 
apparently succeeded in completely suppres- 
sing one rare type of cancer. 

Virology and immunology are important 
new research fields. Nobel Prize winner Dr, 
Wendell Stanley holds that viruses provide 
the clue to cancer control. His work, and 
that of many other distinguished scientists, 
is based on the hypothesis that viruses cause 
most, if not all, types of cancer. Virology 
is one of the many research areas supported 
by the American Cancer Society. 

Yes, research is moving ahead on many 
fronts. But there is another and not less 
important factor—people. Never has any 
population been so well informed about a 
disease and so active in the fight for con- 
quering it as is true of the American peo- 
ple. A leader in all this is the American 
Cancer Society, which, through research, 
service, and education, wages an unrelenting 
battle against cancer. Two million Ameri- 
cans, men, and women in every walk of life— 
doctors, housewives, businessmen, profes- 
sional -workers, factory workers, industrial- 
ists—are banded together as dedicated vol- 
unteers of the American Cancer Society. 
They do the work. They will be satisfied 
with nothing less than total victory. 

The goal of the American Cancer Society 
is threefold: 

One, to save all the lives that can be saved 
within the limits of our present knowledge. 
This\\means the lives of 75,000 Americans 
who now die needlessly each year through 
fear, neglect, delay. 

Two, to find cures for every type of cancer. 

Three, and finally, to find cancer preven- 
tives, so that no man, woman, or child will 
ever have to Know the fear and pain of 
cancer. 

Cancer strikes in 2 out of 3 American fam- 
ilies. It can strike in any home, at any 
time, and at any age. Few people realize 
that it is the No. 1 disease killer of our 
children. And it has, also, orphaned more 
children than we like to contemplate. There 
are today more than 300,000 children in the 
United States who have lost either a father 
or mother to cancer. In too many cases the 
parent they lost did not have to die. Early 
detection and treatment could have saved 
them. : 
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We cannot have too much research, bee 
cause we cannot get a cancer cure too soon, 
Each day gained means 700 lives saved. For 
this is the rate at which Americans are 
dying of cancer—700 a day, 365 days a year. 
This is why we need more and more re- 
search supported both by Government and 
by the American Cancer Society. And this 
is why we also need the society’s life-saving 
service and education programs. , 





H. R. 13742, a Bill To Amend Title 28 of 
the United States Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill H. R. 13742 to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
so as to confer original jurisdiction on 
the district courts of the United States 
in any civil action to enjoin, suspend, or 
restrain the assessment, levy, or collec- 
tion of a tax of a local government of a 
State without regard to the sum or value 
of the matter in controversy. This juris- 
diction is exercisable if two conditions 
are satisfied, first, that there is diversity 
of citizenship between. parties to the ac- 
tion, and second, that the action arises 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States. An added feature 
of the bill provides that the prevailing 
party in any such action may be awarded 
costs, including reasonable attorney’s 
fees. 

The need for this legislation has been 
indicated for some time. It has increas- 
ingly become the habit of municipal cor- 
porations and local political subdivisions 
to levy taxes on many different kinds of 
activities within their jurisdiction. As 
the need grows for greater community 
services, the imagination and persever- 
ance of local taxing bodies is stimulated. 

One device is levying license or privi- 
lege taxes for the conduct of a trade, vo- 
cation, profession, or business. Some of 
these are levied on a flat, annual rate, 
and others on a percentage of profits 
basis. 

Often such taxes, although not large 
in dollar value, becomes a very real bur- 
den to a person or association outside the 
community and State, particularly when 
engaged in similar activities in many, 
many other communities. 

Of course, it is axiomatic that when 
an out-of-State business concern is so 
taxed, any undue 6r discriminatory bur- 
den upon commerce is forbidden. A 
State, under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, cannot put a barrier 
around its borders and may not inter- 
fere with the constitutional power of 
the Congress to regulate commerce 
with’ foreign nations, and among the 
several States. Such a prohibition may 
not be accomplished in the guise of tax- 
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ation if it produces an excluding or dis- 
criminatory effect. 

A recent case, West Point Wholesale 
Grocery Co. v. City of Opelika, Ala. 
(354 U. S. 390), is a case in point. Un- 
der an ordinance of the city of Opelika, 
an annual privilege tax of $250 was re- 
quired to be paid by any firm engaged in 
the wholesale grocery business which de- 
livered groceries at wholesale within the 
city from points outside the city. The 
West Point Wholesale Grocery Co. was 
a Georgia corporation, and except for 
the solicitation of orders and delivery of 
goods had no other contact with the city 
of Opelika, Ala. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing and the previous decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the cases of Nip- 
per v. City of Richmond (327 U.S. 416), 
and Memphis Steam Laundry Cleaner, 
Inc. v. Stone (342 U. S. 389), holding 
such a tax to be unconstitutional, the 
city of Opelika proceeded to assess and 
collect the tax from West Point. 

Under the law as it exists, the West 
Point Wholesale Grocery Co. could not 
file suit either in the State or Federal 
court to enjoin the assessment or col- 
lection of the tax. Its only recaurse was 
to pay the tax, which was obviously un- 
constitutionally levied, and sue in the 
State court to recover. In this case the 
amount was $250. Thus West Point 
Wholesale Grocery had to go through 
the State courts and ultimately appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States before it could invoke the juris- 
diction of any Federal court, and this in 
@ case in which a question involving the 
Constitution of the United States was 
the sole point in issue. 

Now it is possible that the same or 
similar tax could be levied in the next 
year, again requiring the taxpayer to 
proceed in the same manner through the 
State courts to the Supreme Court. It 


is not the $250 in the West Point case. 


that is important, but rather the cumu- 
lative effect of taxes upon such an out- 
of-State business over an extended period 
of time that causes the trouble. As was 
stated in Nippert v. City of Richmond, 
supra, pages 429-431: 

But the cumulative effect, practically 
speaking, of flat municipal taxes laid in 
succession upon the itinerant merchant as 
he passes from town to town is obviously 
greater than that of any tax of statewide 
application likely to be laid by the legisla- 
ture itself. And it is almost as obvious that 
the cumulative burden will be felt more 
strongly by the out-of-State itinerant than 
by the one who confines his movement with- 
in the State or the salesman who operates 
within a single community or only a few. 
The drummer or salesman whose business 
requires him to move from_place to place, 
exhausting his market at each periodic visit 
or conducting his business in more sporadic 
fashion with reference to particular locali- 
ties, would find the cumulative burden of 
the Richmond -type of tax eating away all 
possible return from his selling. A day here, 
a day there, 5 days now and 5 days a year 
or several months later, with a flat license 
tax annually imposed lacking any propor- 
tion to the number or length of visits,or the 
volume of the business or return, can. only 
mean the stoppage of a large amount of com- 
merce which would be carried on either in 
the absence of the tax or under the incidence 
of one taking account of these variations. 
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To subject any out-of-State business 


to such a burden is a costly 


and does not afford the taxpayéf a per- 
manent and adequate remedy. should 
be pointed out that the delay by 
the necessity of suit in State cd and 
subsequent appeal from court to ceurt 
and finally to the Supreme Cemwrt is in 
itself a burden on interstate commerce. 

The only method by which the free 
flow of commerce can be maintained 
against the unconstitutional levy of local 
taxes is by according one so engaged in 
interstate commerce prompt and per- 
manent relief without harassment and 
undue delay. 
given jurisdiction over this Federal prob- 
lem. 

This is the purpose of the bill which 
I have introduced. 





Librarians for Education Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
FP 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion on the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, adopted by the American 
Library Association on July 17, 1958, at 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, these librarians work 
closely with the students and educators. 
They know their needs, and they know 
the necessity for the elevation of edu- 
cational standards, sought in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
As a coauthor of this bill, I welcome this 
endorsement of it by American librarians. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EpDU- 

CATION ACT OF 1958 ADOPTED BY THE AMERI- 

CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, JULY 17, 1958 


Whereas the American Library Association 
has an established policy in support of Fed- 
eral aid to public education without Federal 
control in order to assist the States and 
their subdivisions to establish and maintain 
adequate educational facilities; 

Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 aims to provide scholarship loans 
to individuals for study at institutions of 
higher education; grants to the States to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction in schools; 
a substantial program of graduate fellow- 
ships to encourage individuals to train for 
a teaching career in our universities and 
colleges, and authorizes, an annual appro- 
priation for research and experimentation 
in more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related mediums 
for educational purposes; 

Whereas the broad program encompassed 
by this legislation has wide implications for 
the libraries whose interests it touches at 
every major point: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at their annual con- 
ference at San Francisco, Calif., on July 17, 
1958, recommend to the 85th Congress, sit- 


Federal courts should be 





ting in its 2d session, that it enact the Ny. 
tional Defense Education Act of 195g; 
be it further . 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress, to the Ser. 


retary of the Department of Health, Educ. 


tion, and Welfare, and to the United State: . 


Commissioner of Education, 








Proceedings Against Bernard Goldline 
) SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, my in. 
terest in this resolution lies, not in Mr, 
Goldfine, nor the performance of the 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but in the powers of 
the House and their exercise. 

I have often spoken on the investi- 
gative power of the Congress and the 
importance of the factfinding function 
of committees in forming a firm founda- 
tion for sound and intelligent legislation, 

I shall vote for the resolution and 
uphold the power of the committee and 
the House to obtain the information Mr, 
Goldfine defiantly and contumaciously 
refused to give on a subject within the 
scope of the committee’s inquiry. 

I disapprove, however, the method 
employed by the committee to compel 
obedience. We are calling upon the ex- 
ecutive—the United States district atter- 
ney—and the courts to do, under section 
102 of the Revised Statutes, the task we 
ought to do ourselves. 

The House has ample power to bring 
contumacious witnesses before it, inter- 
rogate them on the subjects deemed of 
importance to the legislative process 
and, if they defy the House, punish them 
for such defiance. 

The considerations and reasoning i 
such an exercise of the investigative au- 
thority of the Congress—so necessary 
enlightened lawmaking—are J 
set forth in a law review article by Géet- 
ald Morgan, presently the Presidents 


special counsel, which I inserted in the 


CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of July 14, 1958, 
at pages 12521-12526. 

Turning over our task of enforeing our 
powers to the executive and judiciary 
branches of the Government is 
one more indication of the weakness 
low estate of the Congress today. 

Actually, however, it is more 
that. Section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes expressly makes pertinence “to the 
question under inquiry” an elem 
the crime. Thus it calls upon the courts 
to make a legislative decision, namely, 
what facts, or what opinions, have 4 
bearing or influence upon the 
mination of legislative policy. is 
our task, not one for the court. = 

Curiously, the resolution before & 
contains no phraseology reciting a 
islative finding or judgment thas ™ 
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information sought by the questions Mr. 
Goldfine refused to answer were perti- 
nent, relevant or “germane” to the sub- 
ject of the subcommittee’s inquiry. The 
committee’s report did assert relevancy, 
put the House merely received the re- 
port; it did not adopt it. 

Regardless of the report or the ab- 
sence of a finding of relevancy by the 
House, section 102 of the Revised Stat- 


utes by its terms imposes upon the 


_prosecution the duty of proving “perti- 


nency” of the questions, as all other ele- 
ments of a crime, “beyond a reasonable 
bt.” 

«al the executive branch is to under- 
take to present to. a grand jury and‘a 
court a legislative proposition; namely, 
what circumstances or set of facts might 
induce the Congress to legislate or to re- 
frain from legislating. That proposition 
is one peculiarly within the province 
of the legislative body—not the execu- 
tive—not the judiciary. 

Section 102 of the Revised Statutes was 
enacted in 1857. However, for almost 
40 years thereafter the House and the 
Senate continued to try contempt 
charges themselves. In 1894 charges 
against Elisha Edwards and Elverton R. 


Chapman were certified to ¢he United . 


States attorney under section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes. The latter was the 
first indictment under this law. 

Between 1894 and 1940 contempt 
charges were increasingly referred to the 
United States attorney and the courts. 
Some notable contempt cases, however, 
were tried in that interval by the House 
and by the Senate. Since 1940 all con- 
tempt charges have been certified under 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes, and 
the House and the Senate have failed 
to exercise their inherent powers to pun- 
ish witnesses for contempt. This his- 
tory of the punishment of contempt of 
Congress is a mute but eloquent index 
of the state to which the Congress has 
sunk—that we should send others to 
do our chores and be bound by their 
actions. 

In the process the vigor of the inves- 


- tigative power of the Congress has been 


weakened. Witnesses have escaped pun- 
ishment, and precedents have been es- 
tablished which seem to hinder and limit 
the factfinding power of the Congress. 

T hope in future instances of defiance 
of committee inquiries the House will 
assert the powers it possesses and pro- 
ceed to deal directly and effectively with 
those who flout its orders and seek to 

ct its processes, 





In Memory of the Honorable Bill McVey 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August.11, 1958 





. Mr. Ho 
Wish ‘to RAN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 


join my coll: es in paying 
tribute to epartead 
Lam E, McVey, . — 
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No more kindly and considerate Mem- 
ber ever served in this body. He was 
constant in his work both in committee 
and on the floor of the House. His was a 
useful life both.as an educator and as a 
legislator. . 

I want to jdin others in expressing our 
sympathies to the McVey family. 





Will Ike Permit Sosaulin To Take Nuclear 
Lead? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Joseph Alsop, 
has been commenting in a series of ar- 
ticles on America’s woeful unprepared- 
ness in the field of missiles, both offen- 
sive and defensive. One of the most 
frightening articles of the series was 
printed in the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press of Monday, August 4, 1958. 

I think it is particularly important 
that the Congress and the American peo- 
ple should be aware of the situation as 
it now exists and will worsen in the 
future. 

I hope all Members of Congress will 
read this splendid article and will be- 
come aware of the grave danger faced 
by the United” States during the next 
few years: 

Writ IKE PERMIT KREMLIN TO TAKE NUCLEAR 
LEAD? 


(By Joseph Alsop) 


WasHINGTON.—It is now the Eisenhower 
administration’s policy to permit the Krem- 
lin to gain an overwhelming superiority of 
nuclear striking power in the next 5 years. 
This is the true, though unadmitted, re- 
sponse to the warning of the sputniks. 

The terrible facts that support the fore- 
going terrible charge have already been 
printed. These facts in turn quite obvi- 
ously pose a further question. 

How can the administration possibly be 
pursuing such a policy, 8 months after the 
sputniks’ clear warning? 

All sorts of extraneous factors enter into 
the answer. 

The most important, certainly, is the cap- 
ture of the President’s mind by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Magoffin Hum- 
phrey. Humphrey taught Eisenhower to 
fear loose~or burdensome fiscal -méasures 
more than he fears the armed might of the’ 
Kremlin. 

But no President could cling to this sys~ 
tem of priority—not even a President so pro- 
tected from the terrible facts as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower—if he did not have some veil of 
military argument to cast over the hideous 
reality. The veil currently being used is 
the theory of overkill. 

This theory has been put forward by the 
Army and Navy, in order to protect their 
own appropriations from the competition of 
the needed vast expenditures to strengthen 
our nuclear deterrent. 

What, then, is this theory of overkill? 
In essence, it is the argument that you do 
not need the power to overkill, if you al- 
ready have H-bombs and the means to de- 
liver them in quantities sufficient to destroy 
the Soviet Union. 
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Being childishly simple; it sounds con- 
vincing. This is nonsense, all the same, be- 
cause it slurs over the operational realities 
and altogether ignores the political-psycho- 
logical realities. The operational realities 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, the Kremlin is not deterred from 
attacking the United States by any simple 
computation of American nuclear striking 
power. What deters the Kremlin is a com- 
putation of the balance between their power 
and our power. 

In particular, the Kremlin is continuously 
computing how much American nuclear 
striking power will probably survive a first 
blow by Soviet nuclear striking power. This 
part of our striking power that will survive 
the first blow is the true and only deterrent. 

As the balance tilts toward unchallenge- 
able Soviet superiority during the next 5 
years, the part of our striking power that 
will survive a first blow must also diminish. 

This rate by which our true and only de- 
terrent will weaken is affected by many spe- 
cial factors. 

Ever since the sputniks, for example, the 
Strategic Air Command has kept one-third 
of its aircraft either in the air or on 15- 
minute alerts, in order to make sure that at 
least a third of its strength will survive the 
first blow by the Soviets. 

But this survival force cannot strike back 
without the complexly coordinated support 
of the air-tanker fleet. It will surely be 
disorganized by the effect of the first blow 
on SAC’s nerve centers. 

Picture the Kremlin with 1,000 to 2,000 
intercontinental ballistic missiles; with 1,000 
to 2,000 shorter range missiles neutralizing 
our overseas airbases; with a vast network 
of air defense to withstand our manned 
bombers that survive the first blow; and 
with a substantial manned bomber force of 
their own for the precision jobs. 

What will the Kremlin then do? @ 

And how shall we respond to Kremlin 
threat, when we have a proud total of 130 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, against 
2,000 Soviet ICBM’s. 

That will be one item in the dreadful bal- 
ance sheet of 1962-63; so how will it affect 
our actions? 

This administration ought to know the 
probable answers to these psychological- 
political questions, after the great Middle 
Eastern catastrophes. 





Hon. William S. Hill 





SPEECH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


* OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate for the country that our col- 
league BILL HILL, of Colorado, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of the present 
session. After 18 years of distinguished 
service he has chosen to voluntarily re- 
tire from the Washington scene. 

Brit Hix is one of the most amiable 
and sincere men I have known during 
the 16 years of my service here. He has 
served his district well, and he has served 
the Nation well. As a ranking member 
on the Agriculture Committee he has for 
many years been a leading voice in legis- 
lation affecting woolgrowers and live- 
stock raisers. Brn Hitt has always 
been found up on the front lines in every 
battle that has been, waged in behalf of 
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the legitimate rights and interests of the 
American woolgrower. 

Aside from his congressional work in 
the field of agriculture, Britt Hitt has 
achieved an enviable record for economy 
in Government, and for maintaining the 
fundamentals of our American institu- 
tions. He has not been hoodwinked by 
the voice of the Socialists and do-good- 
ers. He has held firm to his convictions 
and has always put the welfare of the 
country first. 

I can hardly think of a man who is 
more respected by his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, than is BILL 
Hitt. And I can hardly think of one 
who is more deserving of that re- 
spect. As this session nears its end and 
the packing begins, I extend to my friend 
BILL HILL my own appreciation for the 
good fight he h..s made for better gov- 
ernment, and my best wishes for a happy 
and pleasant future. He and his family 
deserve the best. 





The Late Honorable Augustus Owsley 
Stanley 





SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the Honorable Augustus Owsley_Stan- 
ley will be mourned by all Kentuckians 
and all Americans. 

Biessed with ability in-many fields, his 
eutstanding characteristic was his love 
of his fellow man. This trait predomi- 
nated his actions throughout his political 
life. Etched upon the books of both the 
State of Kentucky and our National 
Government, are actions resulting from 
this great man’s efforts from which we 
all have benefited. 

Pioneer in the field of humanitarian 
legislation, the turn of events have 
proven his wisdom and foresight. His 
was the true philosophy of government 
for the people. ; 

Prior to his coming to the Congress in 
1903, Owsley Stanley’s name had become 
linked with good government. His 
charitableness and his graciousness be- 
came so widespread that his fellow Ken- 
tuckians called upon him to represent 
them in the halls of the United States 
Congress in 1903. In this office he served 
until 1915. Throughout this. service 
these principles predominated. 

In the year 1915 the folks of Kentucky 
caHed him to serve as their chief. exec- 
utive. In this capacity he served faith- 
fully and well through 1919. -In this 
office he remained steadfast to these 
principles and objectives. Written on 
the books in old Kentucky history is the 
record that his was an administration 
for the people. 

Following this service, Kentuckians 
demanded further of his time and his 
ability. They elected him to the United 
States Senate, in which office he served 
ably and faithfully through 1925. Be- 
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cause the administration in power was 
of opposite political faith, the voice of 
Owsley Stanley was in the minority. 
Nevertheless, here, too, he etched an 
enviable record, the course of which was 
charted upon the seas he so well knew— 
government for the peoplé. 

Governor Stanley, fortunately, lived to 
see many of the principles for which he 
stood—and oftentimes apparently stood 
alone—written upon the books. No one 
received greater joy and greater pleasure 
than Governor Stanley did when the 
Federal Government, through the Con- 
gress, recognized its obligation to the 
disabled, the lame and the blind, the 
poor and the suffering, and others in 
distress. 

Governor Stanley’s passing is truly a 
passing of an era. All will miss him 
because he was a friend to all. I extend 


*to his widow and his family my sincere 


sympathy. 





Why Ike Opposes Blatnik Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently made an important con- 
tribution to the eventual solution of the 
problem of water supply when it passed 
a bill to direct the construction of plants 
to convert brackish water to fresh water. 
It would indeed be shortsighted not to 
work in the direction of real progress to 
eliminate water pollution. The efforts of 
our colleague, JOHN BLATNIK, and the 
difficulties that he has had in securing 
action, on his bill to expand the water 
pollution control program are pointed 
out in an. editorial from the August 16 
edition of Labor. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include it in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Ike Opposes BLATNIK BILL 


Is the Eisenhower administration against 
cleaning up America’s polluted rivers because 
that would adversely affect the selfish inter- 
ests of some big industrialists? Facts 
strongly supporting an affirmative answer to 
that question are given in an article in the 
conservative Business Week magazine. 

It points out that Congressman JOHN A. 
BLATNIK, Democrat, of Minnesota, is pushing 
for passage of a bill which would broaden 
Federal aid for sewage cleanup projects. In 
other~words, it. would continue and expand 
the water pollution control program BLaTNIK 
put through Congress 2 years ago, despite, 
as the magazine says, “strong opposition” 
from the Eisenhower administration. 

The present Blatnil. bill, the article points 
out,-is backed by city officials and wildlife 
protection societies, because the smaller pro- 
gram in the past 2 years has proved a great 
success. By having Uncle Sam contribute 
comparatively small amounts to local sewage 
treatment projects, it has stimulated $351 
million in city spending on new or improved 
water treatment plants, a 40 percent increase 
over the spending average of the previous & 
years. 

That part of the program, the Business 
Magazine says, “has grabbed most of the 
headlines,” but there is another part. The 
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Blatnik law “gave the Government 


powers to crack down on municipal and in. 4 


dustrial polluters of interstate streams 
“This new enforcement authority,” the 
articles continues, “has been used in @ geor 
of cases to prod State pollution contro} agen. 
cies into revitalizing their moribung Pro- 
grams against stream polluters.” As 9 Te 
sult, some big industrialists fear they wil] 


have to stop pouring their poisonous and. | 


filthy wastes into the Nation's streams. 
If that isn’t why the Eisenhower 
tration opposed the original Blatnik 


and now opposes its expansion, what is the 


reason? 





Guy Harvey Cited for His 20 Years Sery, 


ice as State Chairman of March of Dimes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN - 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most remarkable men I have 
been privileged to know is Mr. Guy Har- 
vey, of Yankton, S. Dak. In addition to 
many crowded years of unusually active 
participation in the fraternal, civic, and 
political life of his communiiy and State, 
Mr. Harvey has established a nationwide 
reputation for his work as a State Marth 
of Dimes chairman. 

One of only three remaining State 
chairmen appointed personally by the 
late President Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. 
Harvey was recently honored witha 
special dinner and a plaque in recogni- 
tion of his 20 years of service to the 
March of Dimes. It is difficult for one 
to imagine a more worthwhile invest- 
ment of time and energy than the in- 
spiring leadership that Mr. Harvey has 
given to the great work of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It 
was my privilege to serve as director of 
the March of Dimes in Davison County 
for 2 years under the direction of State 
Chairman Harvey. As his colleague, ad- 
mirer, and friend I salute Guy Harvey on 
the occasion of his 20th anniversary with 
the March of Dimes. 

I include at this point a news account 
from the August 11, 1958, issue of the 
Yankton Press and Dakotan: 

“One of the outstanding records of service 
to mankind,” stated Basil O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the national foundation, in honoring 
Guy Harvey of Yankton upon completion of 
20 years as State volunteer chairman for the 
March of Dimes. 

Harvey's service as a volunteer leader in 
the State has been instrumental in raising 
nearly $214 million as a weapon im 
national foundation’s fight against polio 
For many years the only known relief 
a devastating crippler was insignificant # 
tempts to thwart the disease. 

However, with the increased attack backed 
by the national foundation, treatment cen 
ters were set up, iron lungs were d 
professional education was advanced, and 
finally a successful prevention was 
ered by Dr. Jonas Salk. 


Through these milestones Harvey was in 


strumental in South Dakota in aiding th? 


many struck down by polio. Cascade ) 


derhics his desk in Yankton was 
the numerous requests for financial 
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families whose plight was always answered 
ceaseless hours of dedication to a cause. 

Of the many State chairmen appointed 

mally by the late Franklin Roosevelt, 
founder of the national foundation, Harvey 
is 1 of 3 chairmen still presiding, the others 
naving retired or are deceased. 

In accepting the honor, Harvey announced 
that his activities on behalf of the expanded 

rams of the national foundation, which 
is entering the fields of arthritis, rheuma- 
tism and birth defects, “will continue so long 
as the good Lord wills.” : 

Mrs. D. L. Corning of Sioux Falls has been 
reappointed volunteer South Dakota ad- 
yiser on women’s activities for the national 
foundation, it was announced today by 
o’Connor. 

Volunteer advisers on women’s activities 
face the challenging’ task of interpreting 
the comprehensive programs and coordinat- 
ing efforts of local chapters to develop long- 
range patient-aid services. Simultaneously 
they will encourage completion of all-out 
all-ages polio vaccination programs in all 
communities. Working closely with women’s 
clubs and organizations, advisers will seek 
leadership cooperation to increase public 
understanding of the enlarged health pro- 
grams. They will also participate in early 
planning for the 1959 March of Dimes which 
will initiate and finance the national founda- 
tion's expanded attack on disease and dis- 
ability. 

Mrs. Corning, chairman of a PTA. study 
group for 2 years, is a member of thé Fighter 
Squadron Wives. She also serves with the 
staff and office committee for the Girl Scout 
area office. . 





Commissioner Henry J. Clay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr._ Speaker, 
4%) years ago an able, young lawyer of- 


fered his services to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Today Henry J. Clay is 


resigning from the Foreign Claims Set-’ 


tlement Commission of the United 
States. 
Commissioner Clay was highly suited 


for the task he has so well performed. 


He is a graduate of the Taft School 
in Middletown, Conn., a graduate of 
Union College and the University of 
Virginia Law School. After having 
Made an outstanding record /@ prac- 
ticing attorney in New York Citg he 
volunteered his services to the eral 
Government. He was a former Chair- 
man of the International Claims Com- 
mission. When this Commission was 
merged with the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States 
he became its most experienced member. 
members of the bar of the vari- 
Gus States who have appeared before 
io ioner Clay have expressed them- 
ves on not only his ability but his 
. and fair treatment. 
Speak for many Members of.Con- 
that in expressing the deepest regret 
he has chosen to withdraw from 


Service. It understandable, . 
however, is le, 


continu: that his publie service could not 
forever due to personal com- 


and a large 
wish him well. arge young family. We 
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\ A Tribute to Congressman Ralph W. 


Gwinn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. Speaker, in my 
humble opinion no Representative has 
served his country and his constituency 
more devotedly or constantly than RaLPpu 
Gwinn of the 27th District of New York. 
While I am not and have not been in 
agreement with his economic philosophy 
through the years of his distinguished 
service to his people, I never could ques- 
tion his deep sincerity or his complete 
dedication to the high responsibilities 
of his position as a Congressman. 

A man of courage, of gentle mien, of 
soul searching spirituality, RALPH GWINN 
is beloved by all who know him and ad- 
mired greatly even by those who are in 
disagreement with his views. 

His retirement from Congress this year 
will take from the House a needed bal- 
ance-wheel and stabilizing influence. He 
will be sorely missed by his colleagues, all 
of whom respect him for his dedicated 
service and kindly nature. 

Following is an article by a distin- 
guished columnist of the San Francisco 
Daily Chronicle News, which appeared in 
that newspaper recently and which sums 
up eloquently the many admirable virtues 
of Congressman GwInNN: 

As I See It 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

There are few men I hold in greater regard 
than John Fischer, editor of Harpers. 

He is, without question, editing the most 
brilliant magazine now published in Amer- 
ica. 

His versatility, his keenness of perception, 
his disciplined love of the truth, his enor- 
mous and exuberant curiousity—all ex- 
pressed in his writing, and in his judgment 
of articles—can only be compared with that 
of the late Harold Ross, editor of the New 
Yorker. : 

He is doing a top job. 

But John Fischer can, as I see it, be 
capable of something he would not want to 
be incapable of—namely, injustice. 

In the current issue he has a blistering 
attack, under his own name, on Represent- 
ative RaLPH W. Gwinn, Republican, of New 
York. In his perceptive way he all but de- 
molishes the Congressman from Bronxville, 
and when John Fischer demolishes anybody, 
he usually stays demolished. 

Therefore, it is with great deference to the 
distinguished district attorney that I rise as 
counsel for the defense. 

I do so humbly, and with no little trem- 
bling, as I doubt if I can sway the jury. 

Yet, as I arise I ask the indulgence of the 
court. For I defend a man whose political 
views I do not agree with, whose record may 
rightly be regarded, as John Fischer puts it, 
one of the 19th century and “the economics 
of John Stuart Mill.” 

Yet I must say this is only part of the 


There is another side. There is something 
to be said for this 74-year-old man who, per- 
sonally, is the soul of love, who honestly 
and humbly shares-with T. Jefferson the 
moss-covered doctrine that “the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs the least,” 
and with whom you cannot converse 5 min- 


utes without realizing that, from a stand<_ 
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point of character, he is a better man than 
you are. 

Or at least than I am. 

Of how many Members of Congress can 
one say this? Or at least of one whose polit- 
ical views you do not share? 

Indeed, the essential nobility of the man 
is such that during the many hours I have 
conversed with him, in his office, dining 
alone with him in the Republican Club, in 
his home, on the street, I have always been 
reminded of Emerson’s famous dictum: 

“What you are speaks so loud I cannot 
hear what you say.” 

Indeed, I am a better man for ,having 
known RALPH W. GwINN. But it is not on 
that ground I defend him. I defend him on 
the one outstanding part of his political 
philosophy I do agree with. 

Namely, that unique plank in his platform 
on which he always ran for Congress: the 
reform of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the return of it to its lawful func- 
tion. 

Here he was on solid ground, because for 
over 30 years that function has been ignored. 

I know. I used to be on the staff of the 
United States Office’ of Education. I saw 
the law being by-passed and treated with 
contempt every day. I resigned in protest 
against it. 

I carried my protest to the House of Rep- 
resentativés and had Mr. GwInn’s immediate 
cooperation. 

It was Mr: Gwinn who led the fight on 
former Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker; it was Mr. Gwinn who showed 
that Mr. Studebaker was publishing hand- 
some and costly booklets on the status of 
education in Yugoslavia and Poland and 
Panama, but not one word on the status of 
American history in the secondary schools of 
the United States; it was Mr. GwInn who 
year in and year out demanded, and secured, 
an’ investigation of this gross and incredible 

fraud on the American people; it was Mr. 
GwINN who has successful each year in lop- 
ping off thousands of dollars that might 
otherwise have been appropriated for silly 
and ridiculous projects in bureaucfatic office; 
it was Mr. Gwinn, coming from Bronxville, 
which happens to have’ one of the best ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems in 
the United, States, who did his best to 
awaken his‘colleagues to the danger—indeed, 
the peril—of Federal interference in the 
local matter of education. 

Mr. Fischer may not know it, and indeed 
I do not want to offend him, but as Mr. 
GwINN spoke on the floor of the House, I 
did not see anybody walk out. I saw some- 
thing that—at least in my mind’s eye— 
would have surprised Mr. Fischer. 

One day, as he spoke, I saw Thomas Jef- 
ferson walk slowly down the center aisle and 
stand quietly behind him, listening with 
rapt attention as he talked in that voice of 
love and compassion, denouncing those who 
were defiling the Temple of Education. 

Then, as he finished, I saw Patrick Henry 
come in suddenly, stride down the aisle, with 
a bow to Jefferson, take over the lectern and 
with that eloquence which only Patrick Henry 
knew how to give, start slowly and solemnly: 

“Listen, all who are yet free, you have 
just heard the voice of the Founding Fath- 
ers. Isayalso * * *” 

There was something spellbinding in the 
way Mr. Henry gestured with his arms. His 
voice rang out, and he electrified every man 
within range. And then the applause came. 
It was deafening. I remember standing up, 
the thrill of being an American pounding 
through me. 

And, suddenly, Mr. Henry was gone, And 
there was standing there only the spare, 

gaunt figure of RatpH W. Gwinn of New 
York. 

Yet I am glad, because I knew Mr. Gwinn. 
I did not know, in a personal way, those in 
whose behalf he spoke. But I knew he was 
not alone. | 
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Mr. Fischer says that the Republican 
bosses of Westchester and Putnam Counties 
have retired Mr. GwInn. 

Let us hope, if this is true, they have not 
also retired Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Henry. 





Congressman Timothy P. Sheehan De- 
voted to the Polish Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, TIMOTHY 
P. SHEEHAN, our colleague from the 11th 
District on the Northwest Side of the 
city of Chicago, is recognized as one of 
the outstanding fighters in behalf of 
Poland’s struggle for freedom. 

Ever since Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in January 1951, he 
has maintained an active interest in 
Poland’s cause. Through the years, this 
interest and dedication has never di- 
minished and I know that ail citizens of 
Polish ancestry join with me in recog- 
nizing and lauding him for the time and 
effort he has given to Poland. 

Soon after Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in 1951, he was the 
first Member of Congress to introduce 
a resolution in the 82d Congress to in- 
vestigate the Katyn Forest massacre. 
After the resolution was adopted, he 
served on the special Katyn Investi- 
gating Committee. The whole world 
knows of the accomplishments of this 
investigation. 

For Tim SHEEHAN’s work on this 
Katyn Investigating Committee, our col- 
league received. the Polonia Restituta 
Award from the Polish Government-in- 
exile and also is the recipient of a cita- 
tion from the Polish Army Veterans of 
America. 

During 1956, Congressman SHEEHAN 
introduced two resolutions in the Con- 
gress dealing with the Poznan uprising 
which caused President August Zaleski 
of the Polish Government-in-exile to 
write: 

I wish to offer to you my heartfelt thanks 
for this generous gesture. 

Since the initiative you have taken in the 
question of the Katyn Forest massacre, I 
have been following with great interest your 
activities on behalf of my country and I 
can assure you that I am expressing the 
opinion of all patriotic Poles when I ex- 
press to you their gratitude. 

Iam, sir, 

Yours very sincerely, ’ 
AUGUST ZALESKI. 


Recently, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, commenting on the 
15th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Katyn graves, our colleague brought to 
the attention of the people of our coun- 
try facts about the present Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mikhail 
Menshikov, who, when in charge of the 
distribution of allied food and supplies 
in Poland right after World War II, 
made this distribution not to needy 
Poles but to those card-carrying Com- 
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munist members in strict solidarity with 
the party line. 

The Polish daily, Dziennik Chicagoski, 
stated editorially that— 

We cannot fight our friends—one of whom 
is Congressman TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN. 


In another editorial, Dziennik Chica- 
goski stated that— 

American Poles should not disregard Con- 
gressmen of non-Polish descent, who are 
favorably disposed toward our problems and 
objectives. 

People of non-Polish descent, who hon- 
estly cooperate with us, are needed in the 
various public offices as much as our com- 
patriots. Congressman TimoTHy P. SHEE- 
HAN, a Representative of the 11th District 
of Chicago, is one of those people who, al- 
though alien to us, is completely devoted to 
the Polish cause. He is a Republican, but, 
at the same time, a poised man who fully 
realized that, very often, in advocating a 
just cause, party lines must be crossed and 
one has to vote according to the conscience 
of an honest citizen. 

Congressman SHEEHAN has gained the very 
best reputation among the American Poles 
of Chicago. We can state here that in every 
problem of general Polish or American- 
Polish character we can always count on 
Mr. SHEEHAN’s splendid suggestions or ad- 
vice. 

From the Katyn committee on, of which 
he was an active member from the begin- 
ning to the end, no Poiish problem has ever 
been indifferent or alien to Congressman 
SHEEHAN, ‘ 


On Congressman SHEEHAN’s record of 
supporting his constituency, and on the 
basis of his wholehearted support and 
aid for the Polish cause, all citizens of 
Polish descent should give earnest con- 
sideration to the interest which he has 
demonstrated through the years in the 
fight for Poland’s freedom and for his 
close attention to the affairs of Polonia 
here in America. 





Showdown in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD — 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 12, 1958: s 

SHOWDOWN IN POLAND 


The battle has been joined again in Po- 
land. Accepting the challenge of the Red 
regime in raiding the monastery of Jasna 
Gora in the holy city of Czestochowa, the 
Polish primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
has ordered special prayers daily for 3 
months. Moreover, without any directive, 
thousands of Poles already are marching to 
Czestochowa to participate in a religious 
demonstration on Friday in connection with 
the observance of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary who is regarded as 
the Queen of Poland: 

On the other hand, the Communist gov- 
ernment in Warsaw, under the lash of Mos- 
cow, is stepping up its attacks on the car- 
dinal and the church, possibly setting the 
stage for a new showdown. It is a fateful 


August th 


step for the government because the Poles SN 
are a religious and patriotic people-ang 
have demonstrated repeatedly they 

the courage of their convictions despite the 
power of the Red usurpers, * 

This is a dramatic moment in the History 
of Poland and the world, as the forces of 
good and evil face each other in this ey. . 
slaved land with its proud traditions of free. 
dom. cs 

It would be difficult to think of an 
more to arouse the Poles than the raid of 
Jasna Gora which is identified with some of 
the most stirring chapters in the history of 
Poland, combining religion and patriotism, 
It is a shrine that occupies a peculiar place 
in the life of the Polish people. It is here 
that the primate of Poland maintains his 
headquarters,Symbolizing Polish fervor and, 
if need be, sacrifice. ‘ 

It is coincidence. that this test should 
come at a time when the August holy days, 
focusing attention on Czestochowa, are 
hand. The Communists cannot be unaware 
of the risk they take. 

There will be millions of Americans who 
will add their prayers to the supplications 
of the people of Poland to surmount the ob- 
stacies in the difficult days immediately 
ahead. 





‘More on the Bang-Jensen Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
recommend to the further attention of 
all another article from the Brooklyn 
Tablet under date of August 2, 1958, on 
the Bang-Jensen case. I assure you 
that this is worth reading: 

UNITED STaTEs, WrrHoyr Proor, Hits Bane 
JENSEN—UNITED States DeruTy SECRETARY 
Finps U.N. FuLLy JUSTIFIED IN DISMISSING 
ANTI-Rep—IcNores Facts, THoucH—IN- 
ACCURACIES AND OMISSIONS IN OFFICIAL 
UNITED STATES STAND ARE POINTED OuT 

(By Don Zirkel) 

The United States has officially (and with- 
out proof) announced that United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold was 
fully justified in dismissing Pov] Bang-Jen- 
sen, Deputy Secretary of the U. N. Special 
Committee on Hungary. ee 

That information is contained in a state 
ment sent to American citizens who have 
protested the mishandling of the case. The 
statement, signed by James J. Wadsworth, 
Deputy United States representative to the 
U. N., does not answer Mr. Bang-Jensens 
charges. . ; 

LODGE AID LAUDS LODGE 

It says Ambassador to the United Nations 
Henry Cabot Lodge “left no stone unturned 
to see to it that the anonymity of the Hum 
garian witnesses should be preserved # 
that thereby they and their relatives 


\ be protected against Communist reprisals. 


“His efforts were completely successful,” 
Mr. Wadsworth proudly announces, with this 
explanation: . 

“The Secretary General gave Mr. Lodge 
definite assurance that the secrecy of thes? 
documents would be kept totally inviolate 
in his possession. * * * Mr. Lodge 5 fully 
ee ‘nor 


satisfied with this assurance.” 

Neither Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. i 
Mr. Wadsworth have explained how the Wi 
neéseS “could be protected against 
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nist reprisals” by turning their names over 


Communist agents. 
aut the head of the Department of Politi- 
Security Council Affairs, among 
whose duties is custodian of documents ‘in- 
cluding names of witnesses and other top- 
information, was Dragoslav Protitch, 
3 Yugoslav. He has since been demoted, 
ply for his lack of full cooperation in 
the drive to get Mr. Bang-Jensen, and the 
documents in his safe turned over to his 
successor, Anatoly Drobynin, a Russian. 
U. N.’S PERFECT RECORD EXPOSED 


The Secretary-General -pointed out, Mr. 
Wadsworth assures the United States citizens 
who have written to Mr. Lodge, “that during 
the 12 years the United Nations has been in 
existence, secret material has been kept ab- 
solutely secure under the jurisdiction of the 

General.” { 
Parties there would be positively no way 
to prove that secret documents were never 
taken from the Secretary General’s files, 
photographed and returned. ; 

The Secretary-General’s experiences with 
Mr, Bang-Jensen only serve to prove he does 
not have complete and continuous control of 
U.N. documents. 

More specifically, apparently neither Mr. 
Hammarskjold, Mr. Lodge nor Mr. Wadsworth 
remember back to last December, when the 
same Mr. Hammarskjold announced the ter- 
mination of employment of a Ceylonese U. N. 
worker for delivering verbatim testimony 
from the same Hungarian Special Committee 
to a member of the Soviet delegation. 

At least the Secretary-General should have 
remembered because of the link between that 
case and Mr. Bang-Jensen’s. 

The Ceylonese employee’s offense had been 
exposed many months before and then gen- 
erally forgotten. It was recalled by a ques- 
tion in the first press conference after Mr. 
Bang-Jensen’s case became public and Mr. 
Hammarskjold replied that the earlier case 


_had been terminated. 


MOST IMPORTANT CHARGE IGNORED 


The press conference was on the morning 
of December 16. A check of the records indi- 
cates that the termination took place on 
that very day, either by a curious coincidence 
or, more presumably, after the press con- 
ference—to establish a precedent for the 


: dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jensen. 


The United States representatives have 
failed to discuss the most important charge 
against Mr. Bang-Jensen, that he gave assur- 
ance of anonymity to prospective witnesses 
which were in excess of his authority. , 

They also failed to discuss the sabotage of 
the Hungarian investigation which would 
have resulted from the refusal of the wit- 
nesses to testify because of the refusal to 
Guarantee the United States objective, as 
stated by Mr. Wadsworth, “that the anonym- 
ity of the Hungarian witnesses should be 
preserved and that thereby they and their 
telatives could be protected against Com- 
munist reprisals.” 

Following is the complete text of the only 
paragraph in which Mr. Wadsworth discusses 
the charges against Mr. Bang-Jensen: 

General Hammarskjold has now 

a Public the letter which he gave to 
i Bang-Jensen specifying the reasons for 
dismissal. I do not think this letter 


Supports the 

some that Mr. Bang-Jensen was dis- 

Missed for Opposing and denouncing com- 

— In fact, among the people whom 

of eesed were two of the main authors 
United Nation report on H 

the most powerful indictments of 


idea which seems to exist in 


~ 
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opposing and denouncing communism.” Did 
anyone seriously expect it to? But Mr. 
Bang-Jensen’s letters support and document 
that idea and the United States representa- 
tives to the U. N. have failed to discuss his 
letters. 

They have also failed to discuss his docu- 
mentation that members of the secretariat 
tried to sabotage the report and ‘that it is 
one of the most powerful indictments of 
Soviet Communist behavior despite, not be- 
cause of, their activities. 

MR. BANG-JENSEN’S DEFENSE 


As for the charges that promises of ano- 
nymity were given in excess of his authority. 
Mr. Bang-Jensen told Mr. Hammarskjold: 

“It is difficult to understand how anybody 
can determine whether this charge is true, 
without knowing what I was authorized to 
promise the witnesses who testified before 
the Special Committee on Hungary and what 
you claim in this respect. 

“However, the various so-called reports of 
the Gross committee and the disciplinary 
committee do not give the slightest hint as 
to this. Nor have-you and Dr. Protitch, in 
spite of many urgings since October 10, 1957, 
been willing to tell me what you maintain 
that I was authorized to. promise the wit- 
nesses.” 

Mr. Bang-Jensen maintains that he re- 
ceived the authorization early in February 
1957, from Dr. Protitch and that it was sup- 
ported by a February 8 memorandum from 
Andrew Cordier, an American who is the 
Secretary General’s executive assistant, and 
several additional memorandums. 

He was promised copies of these memo- 
randums for his defense but while waiting to 
receive them he was criticized for failing to 
reply, convicted and fired. The United 
States representatives to the U.N. have failed 

» to discuss this angle of the case. 


MORE UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Since it is claimed Mr. Bang-Jensen acted 
without authorization, he has asked Mr. 
Hammarskjold: 

“(a) Why, for 8 months, from February 8 
to October 9, 1957, neither you, Mr. Cordier, 
Dr. Protitch, Mr. Jordan or anybody else in 
the Secretariat ever asked me: 

““(i) _To see the list of witnesses; 

“(ii) Where and in what manner I kept 
and safeguarded this, perhaps the most secret 
document in the United Nations on the secu- 
rity of which human life depended; 

“(b) Why I was not requested to hand 
over the list of witnesses to you, Dr. Protitch, 
or Mr. Jordan for safekeeping, at one of the 
following occasions: 

“(1) After the Committee on Hungary had 
adopted its report on June 7, 1957, and it 
was generally thought that the Committee 
thereby had concluded its functions; 

“(ii) Before I left on a 2 months’ home 
leave on June 17, although the report of the 
committee was made public on that date, 
and one could wel expect that questions 
might then be raised relating to the identity 
of the witnesses; 

“(iii)When shortly after my return from 
Denmark, on August 26, I was told, without 
any explanation, that you and Mr. Cordier 
had agreed that I be dismissed as deputy 
secretary of the Committee on Hungary, 
shortly before the General Assembly’s spe- 
cial session on Hungary was about to meet; 

“(iv) When, on September 19, one of your 
Under Secretaries, in a memorandum to you, 
as I later discovered since it was included 
as evidence against me among the annexes 
ofthe final Gross ‘report,’ claimed that I 
had been ‘mentally ill,’ apparently since the 
end of May, and that he was ‘not at all sure 
that he is very far from a state of mind which 
could lead to physical violence, either to him- 
self or others.’ ”” 

Hammarskjold, Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Wadsworth, . Cordier or anyone else has 
answered these questions or the many other 
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serious charges raised in previous issues of 
the Tablet. 


THE MORAL CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen further points out that 
if he acted without authorization, “which I 
do not for a moment admit,” this does not 
change the fact that “a promise was given 
to the witnesses on behalf of the United Na- 
tions by an officer of the organization. 

“Whether he actually was authorized or 
not is of no legal consequence. In the 
circumstances, all lawyers, I should think, 
will agree that the United Nations and I, 
legally as well as morally, are bound by this 
promise and that it cannot be modified with- 
out the consent of the witnesses theme 
selves.” 

To this argument Mr. Hammarskjold made 
the amazing statement: “Any moral reserva- 
tions which might have prevented you from 
obeying my instructions do not ameliorate 
the impropriety of your conduct.” 

When United States citizens protest this 
travesty of justice to the United States 
representatives to the U. N. they receive a 
gratuitous statement which ignores the 
charges and documentation but believes Mr, 
Hammarskjold was fully justified in dismiss- 
ing Mr. Bang-Jensen. 





Termination of Voice of America Broad- 
casts in Baltic Languages Blow to 
United States Prestige and Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
which appeared in ELTA, Information 
Service of the Supreme Committee for 
Liberation of Lithuania, of August 10, 
1958: 

TERMINATION OF VYVOA BROADCASTS IN BALTIC 

LANGUAGES BLOW TO UNITED STATES PRES- 

TIGE AND INTERESTS 


The reorganization of the Voice of Amer- 
ica radio center in Munich threatens to 
become a major blow to the United States 
interests and_ prestige among the people of 
the Baltic States. 

On July 2, the United States Information 
Agency has announced that it was aug- 
menting the Voice programs in English and 
Russian and, in connection with this, was 
reorganizing its radio center in Munich, In 
plain language it means that, under the 
cover of administrative changes, the only 
half-hour broadcasts by the free world from 
Europe in the Baltic languages are being 
abolished. 

As of September 1 of this year, the free 
world’s voice will not be heard from Europe 
in Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian any 
more. The listeners of Voice of America in 
the Baltic countries will be very painfully 
affected by this move, as they do not have, 
and never had, any special American pro- 
grams broadcast to them from Europe (as, 
for instance, the Radio Liberation for Rus- 
sians or the Radio Free Europe for Bul- 
garians, Czechs, Hungarians, Poles and 
Rumanians). Could this reorganization, 
therefore, be a conscious act designed to 
make the discrimination of the Baltic peo- 
ples in the field of the free world’s informa- 
tion even worse? 

The Baltic people will never be able to 
comprehend that at the same time, while 
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they are discriminated against, the Voice is 
increasing its programs in Russian. The in- 
evitable question arises if by such actions 
the United States desires to promote the Rus- 
sification process which the Baltic peoples 
are resisting with the same determination as 
ever in the past. 

What is now being liquidated is not an in- 
strument of the cold war, but the only moral 
ties of the United States, as the leader of 
the free. world, with the captive Baltic peo- 
ples whose forcible annexation by the So- 
viets will, according to numerous solemn 
statements, never be recognized by the Amer- 
ican Government. ; 

For a number of years the Voice of America 
has been successfully proclaiming the word 
of hope, strength, and truth. No Communist 
obstructions have managed to prevent the 
Baltic peoples from listening to this word. 
This fact is borne out by letters, personal 
witnesses and, especially by the press and 
literature of the Communists themselves 
who have classified listening to the Voice 
as one of the major sins against the regime. 
Hence the transfer of Voice’s programs to 
Washington is not only an unjustifiable re- 
treat of the United States from Europe, bound 
to encourage the Soviet imperialists, but an 
offense to its listeners,in the Baltic coun- 
tries—they will interpret it as an inexcus- 
able concession to the Soviets, as a step to- 
ward the recognition of Soviet occupation. 
The unhappy act in Munich will create bit- 
ter disappointment among the Baltic peo- 
ples in the free world’s policy toward the 
captive nations; a policy which has been 
spineless enough even before this act: 

It is astonishing that the people respon- 
sible for this reorganization have absolutely 
disregarded the specific character of the pro- 
grams in the Baltic languages; that they 
have been oblivious about the unusual inter- 
national status of these countries as well as 
about the fact that these programs are for 
the Baltic peoples the only access to Ameri- 
can information from Europe—their own 
continent. 

According to the new setup, as of Sep- 
tember 1—why such a feverish haste to cre- 
ate an accomplished fact?—instead of the 
former free Baltic departments in Munich, 
there will remain only one American official 
with three native employees (one for each 
nationality). Anyone having a minimal 
knowledge of the propaganda broadcasting 
field knows perfectly well that such a service 
will in no way be able even to approximate 
the impact for which the Voice programs 
from Europe have been noted. 

The search for new and more creative 
ways in disseminating United States infor- 
mation is not compatible with the rupture 
of existing contacts. The authors of the 
“reorganization” of the Voice Radio Center 
in Munich contradict themselves when, al- 
legedly looking for better means to win new 
friends for America, they risk the alienation 
of true and tried friends—those in the Baltic 
countries. The temporary continuation of 
the Baltic programs from Washington, even 
if somewhat increased, cannot-disguise the 
naked fact that an attempt has been made 
to extinguish the only channel of United 
States information in Europe in the Baltic 
languages. This is something that only the 
enemies of the United States will rejoice in. 

The muzzling of the United States voice in 
Europe comes at the time when the Com- 
munists are strengthening their broadcasts 
beamed to the West. 
ample, has increased its broadcasts directed 
at West Germany to 5 half hours a day; 
Radio Budapest is propagandizing the West 
Germans by means of two daily half-hour 
broadcasts.) And the silencing of America’s 
story coincides with a deluge of Communist 
propagandistic interpretations of the Middle 
Eastern events to the Baltic people. 

In order to avoid irreparable harm, the 
“reorganization” of the Voice of America’s 
Baltic programs in Munich must be imme- 
diately stopped. No dubious temporary mo- 


(Radio Prague, for ex-. 
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tives can justify a major blow to the United 
States prestige in the Baltic countries. 

In case it would not be possible to main- 
tain the Voice of America broadcasts from 
Europe in the future, another way must be 
found before the closing date to guarantee at 
least a minimal United States radio pro- 
gram from Europe in the Baltic languages. 
All such possibilities must, of course, be 
thoroughly examined in order to insure as 
smooth as possible a transition from the 
present situation to another one. Only in 
this way can the severe problem of the per- 
sonnel of the discontinued services be solved, 
because it is unthinkable that people who 
have faithfully worked for the United States 
would be just simply discarded and left ex- 
posed to the hand of Communist revenge 
which can easily reach them in Europe. 
Only such a reorganization and not a liqui- 
dation, can be compatible with genuine 
United States interests, its prestige, and its 
moral obligations toward the friendly Baltic 
nations. 





Ike Spells It Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, President 


Eisenhower made a forceful ‘speech to 
the United Nations General Assembly 


yesterday. Because I believe it will be - 


of interest to my colleagues, I include an 
editorial from the August 14, 1958, edi- 
tion of the New York Daily News en- 
titled “Ike Spells It Out.” 
The editorial follows: 
Ike SPELLS It OvtT 


In the course of his address to the United 
Nations General Assembly yesterday, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower effectively answered thdse 
critics, both here and abroad, who have com- 
plained that the United States of America 
actually never does come up with a definite 
foreign policy. 

This Eisenhower plan for the Middle East, 
as spelled out to the world, proved to be 
both bold and comprehensive. 

It embraces four main items: (1) Fast, 
economic, and technical help for the Arab 
nations; (2) a sizable U. N. standing army to 
relieve our marines of their present unwel- 
come chore; (3) a firm pledge to small, 
threatened nations that the United States 
remains willing to back them militarily, 
within the U. N. framework; (4) the crea- 
tion of a U. N. monitoring body to muzzle 
those flammatory propaganda broadcasts 
which have been creating trouble in the 
Mideast. 

Above all, Ike emphasized, the Arabs them- 
selves would have to contribute their own 
energies to a do-it-yourself program for 
their region. He stated emphatically that 
the United States had no desire at all-to rule 
the Mideast roost—and added pointedly that 
the days when one nation (Red or other- 
wise) could dominate the map are ended. 

To make that item even clearer, General 
Ike invited his listeners to examine the. 
maps, both geographic and economic, of ours 
globe. Nowhere, he noted acidly, could any- 
one find a spot where America, a victor in 
two world wars, had taken advantage of her 
strength to annex foreign territory or estab- 
lish an economic dependency. 

Ike conceded freely that we might have 
pulled some bloopers of our own in that 
region. Were any of our broadcasts, for 
instance, offensive to any Mideast states? 
We'd be willing to listen to reason, just as 





soon as Arab radio transmitters abandoned 
their incendiary songs. od 
So that was our United States bil of goods 
presented forcefully but temperate 
now what are the chances of making a Sale? 
We'd say that—except for the presence 
of the unpredictable Nasser and the always. 
out-for-trouble Kremlin—Ik’s friendly and 
practical blueprint would meet ready Mideast 
acceptance. 
It’s UP TO THE ARABS 


Of recent days, however, Nasser has been 
less belligerent than usual. Some usually 
authoritative sourcés say that he finally has 
grown worried: about increasing Communist 
meddling in the affairs of his United Arap 
Republic. If so, the Eisenhower plan may 
give him an easy and face-saving way to 
get off the Red hook. Our President, sig. 
nificantly, didn’t once bring the sensitiys 
Nasser’s name into his speech. y 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei G 
followed Presiderit Ike to the rostrum, 
though he wore out two U. N. interpreters 
with his lengthy harangue, to the surprise 
of nobody agreed with hardly one word Ike 
had said. 

That dangerous situation in Lebanon and 
Jordan? That situation, Grommy insisteg 
solemnly, was created only by the arrival 
of British and United States troops, In 
short, the burglars: weren’t doing a thing 
wrong—there wouldn't have been any trou. 
ble at all if the West’s cops hadn’t arrived 

Gromyko then repeated his standard de 
mand that our troops get out of the Mid 
east pronto, snooting the facts that some 
already have departed and that we'd dearly 
love to withdraw the rest the minute the 
Mideast fire is declared out. 


KREMLIN DISSENT 


Andrei, the mouthpiece of a Government 
which has gobbled up the Baltic States, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Bast - 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary within me 
cent years, then proceeded to denounce the’ 
United States and England as dirty impe- 
rialists and colonialists. To the assembled 
U. N. diplomats’ everlasting and resounding 
credit, not a soul laughed. 
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Wetbacks Almost as Rare as Condors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the e- 





cellent work in southern California od — 


the border patrol in handling the prob 
lem of the illegal Mexican imm ; 
the wetbacks—is well described in the 
following article by Lou Jobst which 
appeared in the Long Beach (Calif) 
Independent-Press-Telegram on a! 
10, 1958. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, COB — 


missioner of the Immigration and Nat — 
ralization Service, and his fine staff = : 






the border patrol deserve co Loa 
for the effectiveness of the work done — 
Operation Wetback: ee 
Borper SNEAKS YIELD TO LEGAL TRANSIENTS Se. 
(By Lou Jobst) - 
Tecate GATE, Mexico—The border 
talk akout the wetback the way ; 
gists discuss the California’ condor. 
are rarities. 
The day when illegal Mexican 
trudged across the dust-filled river D>. 
droves to seek the Yankee dollar in G — 
fornia fields and orchards is past. = 
Credit ce of the unlawful dusky 
itinerant to an unheralded but Sag 3 
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eration Wetback—a joint under- 
United States and Mexican 
ents. 

rer pig roundup started in the summer of 
ear in which more than 1 million 
foreign entrants were repatriated. 

United States Immigration Bureau and its 
troubleshooters, the border patrol, cooperat- 
ing with the Mexican Servicio Migracion, 
clamped a “Tamale Curtain” on the interna- 

rder. 
= sek was marked and immediate. 

Apprehension of Mexican citizens illegally 
in California for the fiscal year ending last 
June 30 totaled considerably less than 10,000. 
This is a far cry from the 330,000 picked up 
in 1953 and 291,000 taken into custody in 
the southwest region in 1954. Or the 32,000 
captured in California in 1955. 

But, the border hasn’t been sealed by arms, 
desert-girdling jeeps, and airplanes alone. 

Immigration authorities and Labor Depart- 
ment officials oiled the legal machinery to 

the Mexican visitor from wetback to 
pracero, vernacular for Government-spon- 
farm worker. 
while illegal alien arrests dwindled the 
number of braceros hired spiraled. 

Under the Mexican national program 213,- 
000 were admitted in 1954, 416,000 in 1956, 
and 450,000 last year. } 

California-bound braceros zoomed from 
55,000 in 1954 to 150,000 last season. More 
than 65,000 have been admitted thus far this 


ear, 
iy believe this program has headed 
the wetback for oblivion. 

Cheering signs—other than international 
goodwill—are seen in the operation. 

Shortly after the dragnet operation was 
perfected, payment of unemployment bene- 
fits in southern California dropped by $325,- 
000 a week. And public health officials re- 
ported drops in case loads of up to 50 percent, 

Crime and communicable disease—the 
types associated with wetbacks—declined by 
40 to 80 percent and epidemics such as dysen- 
tery virtually disappeared. 

Border men are proud of the operation's 
humanitarianism and point out that the 
thousands of illegal entrants were rounded 
up without a single injury or violent inci- 
dent. 

Does this steady decline of wetbacks mean 
the border patrol has outlived is usefulness? 

“Hardly,” is the reply of the service, ex- 
plaining that-traffic on the border is steadily 
mounting. 

Last year at district entry points more than 
92 million border crossers (more than the 
combined populations of Mexico, Canada, 
and Great Britain) were counted. 

By and large these are legal transients— 
tourists and tradesmen—but the criminal set 
is still among them, pulling some new razzle- 
dazzle, And immigration agents have leaped 
from the saddle to cockpit and other modern 
means in their vigilance against this unlaw- 
ful trafficking. 

This year 26 airplanes have been- seized. 
The contraband cases ra: 


Los Angeles. The 
communicate to humans a virulent, 
on ation-resisting fever. 
9 the ground, border patrolmen captured 
ae ee ee losing a single 
ce. (The trol has the Na- 
tion's top pistol team.) “a , 
On the re and criminal front 252 
y Communists, were excl 
from entry into the States. re 


ma $171,356 in narcotics was con- 


mat ovean borders of California are another 
Scene of hectic operations for the Service. 
Officers = year Rave detained 1,135 aliens 
cmap ‘Ships while Tounding up 23 stow- 

These seaboard cases range from the bi- 
mare (an attempt to smuggle 1,800 pounds 
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of cooked lobster ashore in San Diego) to the 
more bizarre (the cracking of the Huey Clan, 
a fraudulent identity scheme that saw more 
than 225 illegal Chinese entries exposed). © 

And, all the while in Southern California 
the immigration people are keeping tab on 
313,656 aliens (among them 3,890 Russians), 
not including the braceros. 

One border veteran summed up the depart- 
ment’s attitude. 

“The border patrol is just like any other 
law enforcement agency—it was created not 
just for apprehension of the criminal but it 
provides a threat for the would-be law vio- 
dator.” 





Loyalty Day Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS . 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
recent eyents in the Middle East have 
focused attention on the sinister effects 
of the skillfully contrived propaganda 
of international communism. - The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have for many 
years been combating this propaganda 
weapon through the observance of 
Loyalty Day and by other methods. One 
such method has been the sponsoring of 
essay contests for school children, that 
our younger generation may arm itself 
with a knowledge of our enemies. 

Recently I received from the Honor- 
able Charles A. Moran, Georgia State 
Loyalty Day chairman, of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, a prizewinning essay 
on the subject of Loyalty Day. This fine 
essay was written by an eighth grade 
student, James Denman of the Immacu- 
late Conception School in Atlanta, Ga. 
Under unanimous consent I take pleasure 
in inserting this essay herewith: 

LOYALTY Dar 
(First prize essay by James Denman, eighth 
grade, Immaculate Conception School, 

Atlanta, Ga.) 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars established 
a day which they called Loyalty Day. This 
is a day, set aside in May, that gives all citi- 
zens an opportunity to profess their loyalty 
to the flag, country, and God. We practice 
loyalty every day of the year, but on Loyalty 
Day we show, in an outward way, our loyalty, 
not only to the flag, country, and God, but to 
our neighbors and our employers and as- 
sociates. 

Loyalty to God comes first to a Christian. 
On this day he goes to his church, and gives 
special praise to God. Loyalty to our country 
comes next. We show our loyalty to our 
country by celebration and by praying to God 
for the good of our country on this day. We 
show our loyalty to our country at other 
times, in a more effective way. We go to the 
poles to vote, in order to keep our country 
in the hands of Christian men. We show our 
loyalty to the flag by saluting it daily, and 
keeping it from disgrace. We show loyalty 
to the flag because it represents the free- 
doms of our country. Freedom comes in 
many forms, and the flag répresents them all. 

{ We show loyalty to God because He gave 
us freedom to live our lives in the way we 
think we should. We show our loyalty to our 
country because it is the land where we prac- 
tice our freedom. 

Freedom did not come to us without cost. 
We gained it through great hardships and 
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sacrifice. When our country was first found- 
ed, it was not a free independent country. 
Men with loyalty to their fellow men fought 
to gain freedom. Through the ages, more 
men, loyal to the country which their an- 
cestors fought to gain, fought to keep this 
freedom. The men who fought in the wars, 
which preserved our freedom, showed their 
loyaity in a great way. These were men like 
the VFW. And many did not return to their 
homes as a result of their bravery. 

We are lucky to live in a country which 
we have reason to be loyal to, and, we have 
God to thank for this, This is why we show 
loyalty té God. 

There are some lands where the people do 
not have freedom, and are loyal only to the 
state. Russia is a great example of this, and 
the countries where Russian influence is 
strong. In these countries, the people are 
taught, from the moment they could speak, 
to be loyal to the state only, and to speak 
against the things that favor independence. 
They were ‘taught that they must put all 
personal feelings aside to serve the state. 

Only the strongest Christians have any idea 
of indépendence and God. The people of 
these countries have no idea what freedom 
is like. Many die each day trying to gain 
freedom, which is taken for granted in this 
and a few other countries. 

Because God gave us this freedom, and our 
country is the place where this freedom is a 
daily practice, and the flag represents this 
great freedom, we show loyalty to these arti- 
cles which signify freedom. 

There are other reasons to be proud of, and 
this is the fact that we live in a State that did 
much in our fight to gain the freedom of ‘our 
country. Georgia ts one of the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies, and was one of the leading 
colonies to fight the British for our freédom. 
So we should show a special loyalty to 
Georgians. 

We also have another flag to be proud of, 
that of the stars and bars and the seal of 
Georgia. This flag represents the freedom 
and glory of our own State, Georgia. So it 
is great to be a Georgian, as the slogan says, 
“A Georgian can be specially proud of his 
heritage as a Georgian.” 





A Bill To Amend the Criminal Code With 
Regard to the Theft of Livestock Ani- 
mals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would 
amend the Criminal Code to provide that 
the theft of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
mules, and goats shall be the same as 
the larceny of property of the value of 
$100 or more. 

The purpose of this bill is to bring the 
Federal law in line with the State laws 
in western States. : 

In nearly all western States the theft 
of these livestock animals is grand lar- 
ceny regardless of their value. The 
Federal law should be the same as State 
laws. . ; ’ 

I have, therefore, introduced this bill 
today in hopes that a report Will be avail- 
able for early committee action when 
the Congtress reconvenes following the 
first of the year. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 





Senate passed 87 measures on calendar call, passed military constructions 
appropriations, worked on supplemental appropriations, and rejected bill 


on Capitol front extension. 


~ 


House passed farm bill and bill extending Mexican farm labor program. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16125-16163 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills were-introduced, as follows: 
S. 4288-4295. Page 16131 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 3268, proposing technical amendments to the 
National Science Foundation Act, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2367) ; 

H. R. 12670, additional payments to Indians of Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, $. Dak., with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2368) ; 

H. R. 12663, additional payments to Indians of Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2369) ; 

S. 4273, to provide for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community, with amendments (S. 
Rept. 2370) ; 

H. R. 7860, relating to payments to members of the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Indians for damages resulting from 
establishment of Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2371) ; 

S. Con. Res. 116, to approve agreement between the 
U. S. and European Atomic Energy Community con- 
cerning cooperation to advance the peaceful application 
of atomic energy (S. Rept. 2372) ; 

H, R. 11889, to permit articles imported for exhibit 
at the Minnesota State Fair to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, with amendment (S. Rept. 2373) ; 

H. R. 12662, acquisition of lands for reservoir created 
by construction of Oahe Dam on Missouri River, and 
rehabilitation of Standing Rock Sioux Indians of North 
and South Dakota, with amendments (S. Rept. 2374) ; 

H. R. 11630, to extend the unemployment insurance 
system to ex-servicemen (S. Rept. 2375); 

H. R. 12489, to extend the time for making certain 
reports under the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 and 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (S. Rept. 2376); 

S. 3571, providing equal treatment of all State-owned 
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hydroelectric power projects with respect to the taking 
over of such projects by the U. S. (S. Rept. 2377); 

S. 3776, to extend the time for collection of tolls t 
amortize the cost of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Miami, Mo., with amendment (S, Rept, 
2378) ; | 

S. 4179, to authorize the Tahchevah Creek flood. 
control project, Palm Springs, Calif., with amendment | 
(S. Rept. 2379) ) 

S. 4192, to authorize construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir on Waxahachie ,Creek, Tex., with amend | 
ments (S. Rept. 2380) ; 

H. R. 8160, to authorize a survey of the Tensaw River, 
Ala., in the interest of navigation and allied peer 
(S. Rept. 2381); 

H. R. 8652, to rescind the authorization for the Wall 
Lake tunnel and regulating works, Willamette Rive, 
Oreg. (S. Rept. 2382) ; 

‘H. R. 11697, relating to the prevention of obstructions | 
and injurious deposits in the harbors of New York and” 
Hampton Roads (S. Rept. 2383) ; 

H. R. 12216, to designate the Carthage Dam ‘a 
Reservoir (Tenn. ) to be constructed on the Cumberland - 
River as the Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir (S. Rept | 
2384) ; 

H. R. 13342, to provide for a survey of the Parish Lin 
Canal, La. to determine feasibility for navigation 
(S. Rept. 2385); 

S. 4287, relating to the detention of mail for temp 
rary periods in certain cases (S. Rept. 2386) ; ; 

S. 4266, to establish the U. S. Study Commission onthe 
Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, GuadalupeSan 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins, 
intervening areas (S. Rept. 2387); 

H. R. 13549, Social Security Amendments of wh 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2388) ; and | 

S. J. Res. 201, to authorize chairman of the Joist 
Committee on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Ret 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, U. S. Navy (no' 
report). poge 160 
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Address by Dario Toffenetti 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE“ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicagoans are proud people, and justi- 
fiably so. We are proud to be known 
as midwesterners and we are proud of 
what made us. The heartbeat of our 
beautiful city is ever strong and steady. 

Emerson, one of our truly great 
American writers, said: ‘ 

The chief want of man in this life 1s 
someone to make him do what he can do. 


There is a quality about Chicago 
which though inexplicable makes peo- 
ple who live there do many things for 
the growth, development, improvement 
and peace of the world. Not only have 
important contributions in the busi- 
ness and commercial world been made 
by Chicagoans but many wonderful 
things have been done in the cultural 
and scientific areas. 

I recall that another learned middle 
westerner, Rev. John Francis Bannon, 
8. J., of St. Louis University has spoken 
of the midwesterner as the midconti- 
nent man. He recorded well midconti- 
nent man’s achievements, Such a man 
we have in Dario L. Toffenetti, a noted 
restaurateur in Chicago, Recently 
Dario Toffenetti was given an honorary 
doctorate of law degree by the Univer- 


' sity of Idaho. I am happy for this rec- 


ognition to be given to him beeause he 
has earned it. : : 
Those of us who have the good for- 
tune of being a Chicagoan and those 
who have visited Chicago know that this 
city is a melting pot. We have men who 
despite their being at opposite poles as 
to faith, nationality, and political party, 
are united in the conviction that God 


In May, Dario L. Toffenetti was host 
to an important dinner known as the 
tional friendship dinner. Many 

ed ladies and gentlemen were 


there. Some timely remarks were made 


. App na. 

The following is Dr. Toffenetti’s. in- 
spiring address before the international 
friendship dinner ‘in Chicago on May 6, 
1958: 

Mr. Goldstein, our toastmaster; Consul 
General Oldenburg and Mrs. Oldenburg; 
honorable consuls representing 49 nations of 
the world and their distinguished wives; 
Postmaster of Chicago and Mrs. Schroeder; 
Col. John Reilly; assistant to the mayor 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Reilly; Mr. Earl 
Eisenhower, the brother of our President, 
and Mrs. Eisenhower; Mrs. Bertha Bauer and 
Mrs, A. Henry Goldstein, wife of our distin- 
guished toastmaster; General Woodward and 
Mrs. Woodward; Admiral Whitehead (re- 
tired) and Mrs. Whitehead; Mr. Robert 
Robinson, district director of immigration, 
and Mrs. Robinson; our distinguished Judge 
John Sbafbaro; Dr. Augusto Daro; Mr. Daniel 
D. Glasser, past commander of aviation post, 
American Legion; distinguished guests, 
friends, gentlemen of the press, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the Rotarians International, 
representatives of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry; ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is a pleasure to have you here to- 
night as guests of the Toffenetti organiza- 
tion, Myself, my family, and all our em- 
Ployees feel proud.that you honored us with 
your presence. | 

We have been in‘the Loop for 44 years, and 
during this time we have had the pleasure of 

thousands of people griginating from 
the various countries that you represent; 
we feel deeply grateful to you and your 
people. 

Today, ham and sweets, strawberry short- 
cake, Idaho baked potatoes and Italian 
spaghetti (my wife’s famous recipe);have 
become international symbols of good food, 
giving us greater determination for constant 
quality. (Excuse my plug.) 

As restaurant men, we feel that our con- 
tribution and responsibility to our city, our 
Nation and the world goes further than pur- 
veyors of food. We are not only health 
builders but also morale builders; well fed 
bodies develop intelligence and creative 
minds and vitality. Good food served in a 
friendly, pleasing atmosphere creates con- 
tentment. Well fed people are tolerant, 
happy, generous and make better citizens. 
You can see that restaurants are the direct 
fortresses for better public relations among 
the nations of the world. Great national 
treaties, public functions, commercial deals 
a conclude with a wonderful dinner, a few 
cocktails, champagne, and a warm friendly 
spirit of fellowship. 

Every hometown to us is the center of 
the world because the heart is fered in 
the town; small or big, it is still the home- 
‘town which gives us pride. We feel proud 
of our community because of the contribu- 
tions that we make;. our character, our 
integrity, our dreams, our creative work; 
cities,-towns, villages, are the realization of 
the dreams of men. 


-, Today, our towns and cities are getting 


closer and closer. Distance is not measured 
Around the world in 80 


Today, one can go around the world in less 
than 36 hours with the supersonic speed and 
mighty planes of the present. As the march 
of -progress goes on and the people of the 
world mingle more readily than ever, prob- 


- 





lems are bound to arise; personality clashes, 
opinions, complexities of the various na- 
tionalities, pose many problems which we 
must meet. . 

As I said before, food helps people’s dis- 
position and temperament. Yet, we need 
another important formula. Consideration 
for others is to raise every man and woman to 
our level, entitled to dignity and respect, to 
look at the otheryperson’s point of view with 
an open mind and calm judgment. We may 
have divergence of opinions and ideas, but we 
can always come to a meeting of the minds 
if we have respect and consideration for the 
others. Whether an individual is rich or 
poor, brilliant or mediocre, whether a nation 
is large or small, they should all respect what 
God has given us—the dignity of men. By 
having consideration for others, our minds 
are open_so that we see their good qualities, 
enabling us to discuss problems in an intel- 
ligent manner. Consideration for others, 
whether practiced by individuals, employers, 
employees or nations brings about the under- 
standing for the realization of the brother- 
hood of men. 

Chicago is the melting pot of the world. 
Over the years people came from all your 
countries and brought with them a heritage 
of character, indomitable spirit, usefulness, 
integrity and good citizenship. They built 
this city stone by stone and today it is one of 
the greatest industrial, financial and cultural 
centers of the world. Regardless of national- 
ity, color, creed or religion we work together, 
side by side in harmony and peace. What 
spurred our pioneers and sacrifieing people 
to work and develop our wonderful city was 
only the fact that they knew that they were 
needed and important to build our great city 
and their Nation. They had pride; they had 
strength of character. Chicago is a great 
city, yef it could not live and endure if it 
would be isolated from the rest of the world. 

Chicago needs all your people from your 
nations to come and integrate your efforts 
with ours, your brains with our brains, in the 
sciences, the professions, industry, agricul- 
ture, medicine, surgery and all the vast 
enterprises which we now enjoy. 

The greatest achievements of this modern 
time were accomplished by men and women 
from many nations (the giant minds that do 
not seek glory). Louis Pasteur, of France, 
discovered bacteria. Professor Harvey, of 
England, discovered the mystery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Madame Curie, of 
France, radium. Dr. Fermi, of Italy, atomic 
energy and radiation. Our own Dr. Jonas 
Salk, of the United States of America, vac- 
cine to prevent polio. Dr. Koch, of Germany, 
discovered the bacteria causing tuberculosis. 
Dr. Minoto, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Cesedman, of 
England, discovered the use of liver to cure 
anemia. (The. gain of the world; it cost us 
thousands of dollars, because everybody eats 
liver and we have to pay higher prices for 
liver, but we are happy to doit.) And again, 
Dr. Pavlaow, from Russia, made a great con- 
tribution to science. His discovery of the 
use of animals for experimentations. Pro- 
fessor Benti and Professor Best, from Can- 
ada, discovered insulin, and Professor Flem- 
ming, from England, discovered penicillin. 
Dr. Einstein, of Germany, whose reasearch 
and genius have benefited civilization in its 
quest of the natural and supernatural. 

+All these discoveries are passed on to the 
great laboratories of the world for the bene- 
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fit of all civilization and has greatly les- 
sened pain, suffering, and poverty. It makes 
for a better world. It has been a selfless 
endeavor and all doctors should be elevated 
to the highest honor of all nations. 

Chicago, we are proud to say, is con- 
stantly working for the improvement and 
betterment of the medical world. It is truly 
a@ wonderful medical center for all, and great 
credit should be given to our friend and 
leader, Dr. Carl Meyer, the guiding genius 
of the largest hospital in the world, the Cook 
County Hospital, which he directs. 

The Chicago Fair of 1959 offers to you a 
great opportunity to show Chicago the prod- 
ucts of your Nation and open to your people 
a greater prosperity and also cement lasting 
friendship. 

The various nationalities here represented 
have been merged into the melting pot that 
is Chicago, to make the world a better place 
to live. 

And now commerce. Commerce is a treas- 
ury to which nations make their contribu- 
tions for the benefit of all mankind. All the 
riches of the world stored away by nature, 
such as oil, iron, gold, cobalt, and items pre- 
cious to humanity, can be depleted, but the 
interdependence of nations is and ever will 
be necessary to preserve the wealth for all 
the world to share. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, the Sag-Cal 
canal, the highways of the seven seas, the 
highways of the sky, railroads, buses, trucks, 
are open to your nations and to our Nation 
to send the products to your industry, agri- 
culture, and imagination to us and ours to 
yours. Come to the 1959 Fair. 

With the help of God, let us all join hands 
to do our best to create and exchange new 
opportunities so that all can prosper and 
share God’s blessings. You are the ambas- 
sadors of the world, the salesmanagers of 
your countries and ours. You are the great 
force for bringing peace and brotherhood to 
a troubled humanity. God grant that peace 
and security may come to all men of good 
will, wherever justice and mercy is the guid- 
ing light. 





Views of the National Education 
Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr._Speaker, on Au- 
gust 8 H. R. 13247, known as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
‘was passed by the House. This legisla- 
tion passed the Senate yesterday, and it 
now goes into conference. 

While I give full credit to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor for an 
earnest attempt to solve some of our 
educational problems, and to such of my 
colleagues who voted for this bill I still 
remain in disagreement with them. It 
seems to me that it is a mistake for the 
Federal Government to move too heavily 
into the field of education. 

As passed by the House, this bill would 
have put the Federal Government into 
the business of education to the tune of 
about $1 billion. If I thought the’$1 bil- 
lion would achieve the purpose intended 
by this measure, I would be more favor- 
ably disposed. However, the entire edu- 
cational experience of this country 
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shows that the greatest progress has 
been made through the States and not 
by overall Federal controls. There is no 
question that he who pays the piper 
calls the tune, and Federal financing 
means an increasing Federal control of 

e school system everywhere. 

It is noteworthy that this bill also does 
not get to the crux of what many educa- 
tors think is our major problem—the 
fundamental primary and secondary 
school training. In ‘passing also let me 
note that this measure, while it was de- 
signed to help students get through col- 
lege, makes no provision for additional 
pay for schoolteachers. Our educators 
complain more bitterly about the lack of 
good teachers than anything else. The 
only help to teachers offered here is 4 
years’ training for foreign-language 
teachers, who presumably would be ex- 
pected to teach at the same too low pay 
scales. 

Editorials from Cleveland newspapers 
point out that although the House- 
passed measure provides for college 
scholarships for students there are lit- 
erally thousands of scholarships which 
go begging every year. It seems tomea 
mistaken theory that the mere-appro- 
priation of large sums of money from 
Washington can force people to do what 
they are not disposed to do for them- 
selves. " 

Our leading scientists seem to be-in 
agreement that any program to stimu- 
late scientific training should start in 
the elementary grades. This is where 
the child’s initial interest in science or 
any other subject is first aroused. This 
measure starts from the top, in other 
words, at the college level and tries to 
take young people whose bents have al- 
ready been formed and turn them into 
scientific channels. Neither educators 
nor scientists believe this feasible. 

I want to point out that the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer also notes this meas- 
ure certainly would result in drying up 
scores of private scholarship money. I 
think this would be disastrous. The 
Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, terms this measure— 

A part of the irresponsible push toward 
bigger Federal deficits, more power in Wash- 


- ington and less for the States and the peo- 


ple themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, believing my colleagues 
will be interested in the views of these 
two leading Cleveland newspapers in op- 
position to this bill, I ask to include edi- 
torials from the Cleveland Press of July 
30, 1958, and from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of August 4, 1958. 

[From the Cleveland Press of July 30, 1958] 
MOVING IN ON THE SCHOOLS P 

In both Houses of Congress, committee ap- 
proval has been given liberal bills to solve 
our educational problems by plunging the 
deficit-ridden Federal Treasury deeper into 
this field. 

On top of the $1 billion or so the Gov- 
ernment now feeds into public education 
via various routes, the bills before Congress 
propose to go directly intd the production of 
scientists, scholars, and teachers. . 

Over the next several years, these bills pro- 
pose to dole out up to $1,500,000,000 for 
scholarships, student loans, teacher training, 
etc. 

Up to now, Congress has turned back the 


~ 
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energetic effort to get the Government in the 


school-building business. But the scholar. _ 


ship bill is the opening. It heads the same 
way. 

This all is based on the theories that too 
many gifted youngsters are not going to oj. 
lege simply because they lack the money, and 
that only the Government can remedy this 
generalizations never substantiated. 

There literally are thousands of scholar. 
ships which go begging every year. Ang the 
number of scholarships has been 
fast—the last survey indicated there 
nearly 250,000. (The most liberal of the bijis 
before Congress would provide an average of 
23,000 a year.) 

This is called a shot-in-the-arm program— 
@ one-time deal designed merely to staal 
State, local, and private effort for better 
education. Such programs repress Tather 
than stimulate because they tempt 
to depend on others for things the 
better for themselves. ” 7. 

Whenever the Government administers a 
shot in the arm it normally follows with 
permanent cures from Washington. 

This simply is a part of the irresponsibje 
push toward bigger Federal deficits, more 
power in Washington and less for the States 
and the people themselves. 





[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of August 
4, 1958] 


No TO UNTTED STaTEs SCHOLARSHIPS 


In theif flurry of last-minute money-ghoy- 
eling, some leaders in Congress are bent on 
appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars: 
for Federal scholarships for 23,000 college 
students. . 

We think their program is unwise and un- 
necessary. It was born of the hysteria that 
spread at the time Russia sent up its first 
sputnik and it was pumped up by the free- 
spenders in Congress and out. 

The program is unwise because in some 
aspects it would be self-defeating. Individ- 
uals and corporations, for example, which 
have been donating scholarship money in 
increasing amounts in the last decade would 
be less likely to donate if the Government 
moved in. 

There are more such sholarship grants 
than you might imagine—10 or 12 times @& 
many as the 23,000 proposed by the free- 
spenders, according to the last count we saw. 

You kpow what would happen if the pirl- 
vate scholarship money began to dry Up. 
More and more demands for Government aid, 
so “that what is now termed a “temporary 
experiment would become a permanent al- 
rangement costing billions. That would just 
be added to the national debt as a large? 
millstone to-be on to the coming 
generation which the scholarship gifts a 
supposed to help. 

We also have reservations about the Federal 
scholarship accent on science. It may bring 
irfto that field young people who ought to be 
elsewhere. Once started, those in in 
other fields would beat the drums for schol: 
arships in academic subjects, the arts, ath: _ 
letics. And why not? We ought to beat the 


Russians in them, too, they could say. ~ ‘ 
We think a better system of helping the 


Nation and our, young people to 


their responsibilities to our country would 


be to offer repayable scholarship loans with - 
low interest to those who ordinarily are lost 
to college because of family circ ” 
Another expedient might be to give cue — 


tax credits to fathers for tuition paymie’”” 

We don’t see why Uncle Sam should Jump — 
into the business of giving a 
vate sources whose parents are able | 
them through college or who have # Ce — 
fund built up. rs 

Corporations ;and individuals should ™ 


encouraged to give more to colleges © 
scholarship funds for the days in the 


young people who might get them oe : 
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1958 
the postwar baby boom will be seeking 
meee. The Federal scholarship notion 


would discourage rather than encourage such 
ving as people surrendered to the theory of 


Cox Uncle Sam do it. 





_ Ad Expense Disallowed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a letter addressed to me 
under date of August 6, 1958, by Mr. 
A. E. Cahlan, general manager of the 
Las Vegas Review Journal, together with 
an editorial which happened in Editor 
and Publisher, captioned “Ad Expense 
Disallowed.” 

This letter and editorial depict a very 
serious situation. which is rapidly de- 
veloping in this country today and which 
threatens the foundations of our democ- 
racy—freedom of the press. It is con- 
ceivable that unless something is done to 
curb the increasing self-assumed pow- 
ers of our Internal Revenue Service that 
we will lose that right granted to us in 
the Bill of Rights, because there will be 
no press and, therefore, there can be no 
freedom of the press. 

Advertising supports the cost of pro- 
ducing the newspapers of this country 
and is equally as vital to the consumer 
public. I wish to go on record as being 
unlaterably opposed to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ruling referred to in the 
following editorial, and I feel this mat- 
ter should be brought to the attention 
of all concerned, and especially to all 
Members of this Congress, in order that 
the disapproval registered by Mr. Cahl- 
an and myself be noted, so that action 
can be initiated to get the ruling re- 
versed at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Cahlan’s letter follows: 

Las Vecas REVIEW-JOURNAL, 


Las Vegas, Nev., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. WaLTErR Barinc, P 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Watter: I am enclosing an edito- 
ral from a recent issue of Editor and Pub- 
lisher. This editorial very aptly sizes up a 
situation which in my opinion could prove 

lus to the newspapers of our State 

88 well as those of the United States. 
You will note that the Bureau is dis- 
as deductible expense any institu- 
advertising run by public utilities 

and Government contractors. 

- my opinion this is a roundabout way 
control of the Americah press 
a was started in the days of NRA when 
ent-suggested code for news- 
Papers contained a paragraph which pro- 
10,000 and/or 2 years in 
for anyone who dared criticize the 
of the United States or any mem- 
the Federal Government. Of course 
hever adopted. Subsequently, bills 
Sppeared in Congress from time to 
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been the repeated efforts to place a special 
tax on advertising run in newspapers. 

A free press: is the backbone of any free 
people and to me this last ruling of the 
Bureau is simply for the purpose of eventu- 
aliy taking control in Washington. 

Let me point out what happens in Ne- 
vada. Harolds Club advertising would not 
be run because it would not be deductible. 
Many small papers in the State have sur- 
vived solefy because of this campaign. 
Many of the papers carry regular advertis- 
ing schedules from the Bell Telephone Co., 
from the power companies and gas compa- 
nies. None of these could run because they 
are of an institutional nature. I could go 
on citing many other examples but I think 
these should suffice. 

While the demise of any more Nevada 
papers would be most regrettable, this is not 
the most sinister part of the Bureau's ruling. 
Who determines whether advertising is in- 
stitutional or not? The internal revenue 
agents who check your return. Here we have 
another twilight zone in which agents can 
lower the boom on those who criticize any 
program they may have in mind and reward 
those who keep quiet or support them. It is 
a@ very dangerous situation. It means that 
eventually all advertising will be rejected as 
a business expense. You certainly can ap- 
preciate what that can mean since most 
businesses operate today on the basis of de- 
ductible expenditures. 

In short, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
without any act of Congress, has laid the 
groundwork for silencing or putting out of 
business the free American press we have 
known since the founding of the Republic. 

I ask you just what you as Representative 
of the people of the State of Nevada and of 
the United States propose to do about it? I, 
for one, am getting increasingly tired of the 
continuing and ever-expanding dominance 
of the American business and the American 
people by the hired hands in Internal Reve- 
nue. You as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States of America are the only 
source of relief. At the risk of creating a bit 
of indignation on your part, I must ask this 
question: Are the Members of the Congress 
fearful of reprisals by the Internal Revenue 
department if they make anything ‘more 
than a token effort to release the hand at 
the throat of the American people which is 
slowly but surely stifling the liberty and free- 
dom we have cherished from 1776 down to 
the present day. 

I will await with interest.your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL. 





[Editorial in Editor & Publisher] 
Ap EXPENSES DISALLOWED 


The official drive against institutional ad- 
vertising as an allowable expense for income 
tax purposes has spread from the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Federal Power Com- 
mission to the Renegotiation Board. 

The FPC has struck down advertising ex- 
penses of private utilities as a factor in de- 
termining cost of operation for the purpose 
of ratemaking. The IRS has ruled that ad- 
vertising placed by utilities to publicize the 
importance of privately operated taxpaying” 
companies versus Government-controlled 
power companies is not deductible as busi- 
ness expense for tax purposes. 

The IRS has also taken steps to disallow 
the plant city advertising of Timken Roller 
Bearing over a period of years. 

The latest move in Washington is an or- 
der by the Renegotiation Board to strike out 
$300,000 in advertising expenses of Boeing 
Airplane Co. which had been charged to the 
cost of performing: defense contracts. If 
previous ures are followed IRS will 
probably act to disallow the same sum. 

This three-pronged attack against insti- 
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tutional advertising may spell the doom of 
that important technique whereby business 
and industry have attempted to explain 
themselves to the general public to creaie 
favorable corporate images. 

We think that institutional advertising is 
a valuable tool’of public relations. It is 
vitally necessary to some companies like 
Boeing that do not sell anything directly to 
the public. It is just as important to others 
like private utilities to protect themselves 
against Government competition. It is im- 
portant to companies like Timken to convey 
the thinking of managément to employees 
and the community. 

Leaders of organized advertising must carry 
this fight to Congress if Government agen- 
ctes continue to lay down their antiadver- 
tising rulings. 





Great Future for the Panama Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. ' Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Panama American of July 31, 1958: 

George M. Smith, manager of the Panama 
Railroad for the past year, left the Isthmus 
today. And his parting words as he walked 
up the gangway of the Panama Line’s 
Cristobal bound for New York were: 

“Anyone who says the Panama Railroad is 
redundant and should be closed down is a 
chump. There is a great economic future for 
the railroad, both for expanding Panama and 
for the Canal Zoné.” 

Smith was loaned to the Panama Railroad 
@ year ago by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
give a shot in the arm to an enterprise which 
former Gov. John S. Seybold, among others, 
had recommended be consigned to the scrap 
heap. 

Congress did not go along with the recom- 
mendation, and in Smith’s year the railroad 
has been put back on the track. 

The operating loss has been reduced by 
more than half according to indications of 
the 1958 fiscal year figures, the railroad divi- 
sion announced today. The operating loss 
during fiscal 1957 was $252,912. 

There was an increase in revenue with in- 
creased freight tonnage and passenger load 
during the past year and at the same time 
an improvement in the condition of the rail- 
roed’s equipment, track, and right-of-way. 

How has Railroader Smith achieved all 
this in the face of significant wage increas®s 
and higher cost of fuel and other.items? 

“There’s no magic about it,” he said today. 
“As far as I am concerned it is just a matter 
of railway practice properly applied, plus 
efficient organization and the fact that 
evéryone has pulled together.” 

He added: “‘The morale of the staff is much 
better now. They feel they are running a 
worthwhile service. The railroad does not 
exist to make a profit. It should break even 
and it is coming much closer to doing that 
now.” 

Smith has been recalled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation, Pittsburgh 
reach, in Pittsburgh. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia and a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

He will be succeeded as manager of the 
Railroad Division of the Transportation and 
Terminals Bureau in the Canal Zone by Rich- 
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ard E. Pinkham, formerly superintendent of 
equipment of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Baltimore. 

He spent several days here in July fa- 
miliarizing himself with the Panama Rail- 
road, its equipment, and its operation. 





The Oregon Trail Revisited 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak briefly today about a unique 
undertaking of modern times. 

For several months an energetic group 
of Oregonians has been ironing out the 
many problems which confront a reen- 
actment of the crossing of the plains by 
Oregon pioneers 100 years ago. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade is the official 
name selected for the wagon-train proj- 
ect which will follow as closely as pos- 
sible the Oregon Trail. In many places 
it will retrace the actual path of the stal- 
wart adventurers of a century earlier. 

In mid-April of 1959 the wagon train 
will leave Independence, Mo., on its first 
leg across some 2,000 miles to Champoeg 
State Park in Oregon. Its arrival time 
is August 1. During the months on the 
trail the caravan will pass through parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Idaho before arrival in Oregon. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade, Inc., is a 
nonprofit corporation formed for the 
sole purpose of the organization, admin- 
istration, and conduct of an authentic 
cross-country expedition. 

Purpose for this trek is to properly, 
authentically, and colorfully celebrate 
and commemorate the cross-country 
emigration of settlers to the Oregon 
Territory and publicize the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State 
of Oregon into the Union of the United 
States of America in coordination with 
the Oregon Centennial Commission. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived concerning the upcoming journey, 
it is jointly sponsored by the Oregon 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the nonprofit corporation, On to Oregon 
Cavalcade, Inc. 

*» Months of preparation have been de- 
voted to this project. _The South Lane 
Stamp Society, Inc., a nonprofit civic 
organization of Cottage Grove, Oreg., is 
participating in the adventure through 
the production of the Official Cachet 
Cover, a souvenir illustrated envelope, 
commemorating the crossing. ‘The soci- 
ety has envelopes for distribution to the 
general public. - 

These envelopes will be carried in the 
covered wagon train. Special permis- 
sion for this delivery has been given by 
the Post Office ent. As stamp 
society President Ivan C. Hoyer notes: 

This mail will be the first official United 
States mail to be carried over the Oregon 
Trail by covered wagon in nearly 100 years. 
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Appearing on the official cover will be 
the reproduction of an original sketch 
by Oregon artist Robert S. Drenner. 
Fillers detailing the history of the wagon 
trek and highlighting Oregon history 
will be enclosed. 

Wagons of the train will be drawn by 
two horses. The actual cavalcade will 
be in two parts—the horse-drawn and a 
motorized escort of trucks, field kitch- 
ens, jeeps, sanitary facilities, and man- 
power for taking care of the expedition. 

The trek has been endorsed by State 
Officials and the Centennial Commission. 
I have not received word that available 
wagon space has been reserved, but in- 
terest in the overland journey is mount- 
ing and the end of the trail will not 
mean the end of the individual wagons. 
Each may be displayed in a frontier 
town exhibit at the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair 
in Portland. 

It is impossible at this time to give 
credit to all the men and women who 
have worked to make the project pos- 
sible. Enthusiastic Oregonians have 
handled the many problems confronting 
the trek. The trail ahead has not yet 
been completely cleared, but I want to 
commend the trail boosters and particu- 
larly a young Roseburg man, Mr. Alan 
B. Knudtson, for this project. Alan is 
chairman of the On to Oregon Caval- 
cade. His interest in history is well 
known. 

Oregon’s 100th birthday celebration 
next year grows bigger and better each 
day. I hope many Members of Congress 
will find it possible to participate. 





Resolution Approving Title IV of Senate 
Bill 4035 as Passed by the United 
States Senate, 85th Congress, 2d 
Session 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
lease to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., approving 
title IV of Senate bill 4035: 

Resolution No. 2572 % 

Whereas on July 11, 1958, the United 
States Senate passed S. 4035 known as the 
Housing Act of 1958; and 

Whereas the provisions of said act entitled 
Title IV—Low-Rent Housing, is of direct in- 
terest and concern to the administration and 
operation of this authority; and 

Whereas the enactment of said title would 
provide substantial administrative savings to 
both the Public Housing Administration and 
this authority; and 

Whereas the enactment of said title would 
clearly define and establish local responsi- 
bility for the administration and operation 
of the low-rent public housing program as 





originally intended by the Congress of tiy 


United States in enacting the Housing Act gt _ 


1937 as amended; and 
Whereas said legislation, has, by 
been demonstrated to be absolutely neoss. 
sary if said low-rent public housing pr 
is to be administered and operated in ag, 


ance with the needs and policies of the loa) 


communities in which said programs 
located: Now, therefore, be it " = 
Resolved by the Commissioners of 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., as follows: 
1. That'the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles, Calif., approves, in 


the provisions of title IV, S. 4035, known ag- 


the Housing Act of 1958, as passed by the 
United States Senate and strongly recom. 
mends its adoption by the United State 
House of Representatives and its approval by 
the President of the United States. 


2. That copies of this resolution be fon 


warded to Mayor Norris Poulson, the Hous. 
ing and Home Finance Agency, the Public 
Housing Administration, United States Sen. 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States 
Senator THomas H. Kucuet, and all Members 
of the House of Representatives from the Los 
Angeles area. 

3. That the executive director be, and 
hereby is, authorized and instructed to take 
such administrative action as is legal and 
peer to secure the enactment of this legis 

ation. 


Adopted: July 15, 1958. 





Eulogy of Hon. A. O. Stanley : 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. EUGENE SILER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, announes- 


ment has been made today of the death 
of Hon.A. O. Stanley, one of my eminent 





fellow Kentuckians and a former Mem- ' 


ber of the House of Representatives for 
a period of 12 years, he having served in 
this body from March 4, 1903, to March, 
1915. This announcement has been re- 
ceived with real sorrow by his relatives 
and friends and those who were closely 
associated with him over a long period 
of years. 

I remember Mr. Stanley as the wartime 
Governor of Kentucky during the days 
of World War I. Also, I remember him 
as one of the most gifted orators I have 
ever been privileged to hear on a speak- 
er’s platform. ‘He was a master of 
oric and eloquence and on many occa 
sions was able to hold an audience 
bound for an hour or more 
speechmaking talents. Another char- 


acteristic of his was his ability to wak ~ 


with common people and 

their outlook and problems. é 
He and my father were friends evel 

though they belonged to different 

cal parties and had different attitudes 

various matters. But I suppose “ 
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been born and reared as the son 

of a humble mountain farmer of Ken- 


tuok¥’ y outstanding and distinct honors 
were bestowed upon Mr. Stanley during 
his lifetime and he had the high privi- 

of serving, in addition to his years 
in the House of Representatives, as Gov~ 
emor of Kentucky, and as a United 
States Senator from Kentucky, 
fnally as an official in a quasi-judicial 
body here in Washington during the lat- 
ter years of his life. And now that he 
has gone from us we would express the 
fervant hope that he may have gone to 
join that choir invisible of those, immor- 
tal dead who will live forever in a life 
planned by the Lord for all the just and 
the redeemed of God’s family. As Chris- 
tians, we know that life everlasting 
comes through the love, grace, and re- 
demptive power of God Almighty. As 
one writer has well said: 

The love of God is greater far 

Than tongue or pen can tell; 
It goes beyond the highest star 
And reaches to the lowest hell. 


When we think of our friends that we 
have loved long since and lost for awhile, 
we can always remember the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator of this world and 
the unchanging character of His grace 
toward all those who belong to Him 
through faith. This thought has been 
eloquently expressed in the words of one 
of our great hymns: 

Oh love that will not let me go 

Irest my weary soul in thee. 

Igive thee back the life I owe 

That in thy ocean depths its flow 

May richer, fuller be. 


and 


Oh light that followegt all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to thee. 
My heart restores its borrowed ray 
That in thy sunshine’s glow its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


Oh joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee. 

I trace the rainbow through the rain 
And feel the promise is not vain 

That morn shall tearless be. 


Oh cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee. 
Tlay in dust life’s glory dead 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend to 
the surviving members of-Mr. Stanley’s 
family my sincere sympathy on the occa- 
sion of the passing of this eminent Ken- 

who held various positions of 
great honor in my native State during 
the years of this past generation. 





Hon. Augustus Owsley Stanley 





SPEECH 
HON. FRANK CHELF 


KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘/~ Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
commen F. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
Cinsteunen the great loss of former 
» Governor, and Senator, 


™. 


” 


de 
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Augustus Owsley Stanley, who passed 
away -at age 91 at his home here night 
before last. - 

Senator Stanley’s career was a long 
and distinguished one. He was born in 
Shelbyville, Ky., which is located in the 
great Fourth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent here. 
He graduated from Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., which is also my alma mater, 
and later was a member of the faculty 
of Christian College in Kentucky. In his 
spare time he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. 

His political career .began in 1900, 


-when he was a Presidential elector on 


the Democratic ticket of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Two years later, he was elected to Con- 
gress from Kentucky’s Second District 
and was returned in the five succeeding 
elections. During his 12 years as a Con- 
gressman, he came most into public 
notice during his investigation of the 
United. States Steel Corp. In 1915, he 
was elected Governor of Kentucky, 
served through World War I, and was 
elected to the Senate at the war’s end. 
When ‘he ran for a second term as Sen- 
ator in 1924, he was defeated under the 
Republican avalanche in which Ken- 
tucky, for the first time, voted for a 
Republican President. 

Senator Stanley remained in Wash- 
ington where he established a law prac- 
tice. He was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to serve as head of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, created to 
settle disputes arising along the United 
States-Canadian boundary, from 1930 
until 1954. He retired at the age of 86. 

Senator Stanley was not only one of 
the most colorful individuals ever to pass 
across the stage of Kentucky politics but 
what is more, he was known to be one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, silver- 
tongued, golden-throated orators of his 
generation. 

As an example of his raw courage, 
honesty, convictions, and his great ora- 
torical ability, he saved the life of a 
colored man about to be hanged by a 
mob. When the Governor heard of the 
mob and the fact that they were about 
to storm the jail and hang him, without 
benefit of State militia, guards, or per- 
sonal aids, he dashed alone into the 
town, mounted a platform, and spoke to 
the crowd. At first, he could hardly 
be heard above the roar and din but 
he literally outshouted -the seething 
group which was so overwrought. When 
his voice finally carried over the noise 
and “yack yack” of the mob, his first 
words were: 

As your Governor, I have sworn to uphold 
the laws of Kentucky—that I shall do and if 
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Representatives, in the United States 
Senate, but in addition thereto, served 
his native and beloved Commonwealth 
of Kentucky as Governor extremely well. 
If the life of A. O. Stanley could be emu- 
lated, even in a small sense, by those 
of us here today and by those who will 
follow in years to come, what a won- 
derful world this would be. He was a 
Christian, a great lawyer, an outstand- 
ing statesman, a fearless leader, a fine 
husband, a devoted father, and one of 
our greatest citizens. He was an all 
American. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
beloved wife, two sons, and the other 
members of his wonderful family. 





a 


Flight From the Dollar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
this session of Congress rolls toward its 
merry close, appropriating more and 
more dollars and adding deficit on top 
of deficit, it might be well to stop, look, 
and listen. 

There are signs and portents that are 
not good. There are increasing reasons 
to believe that our own people are losing 
confidence in their dollars and their dol- 
lar’s value. 

The following article from the Wall 
Street Journal gives us plenty of food 
for thought. Our thoughts are not very 
cheerful, but there is yet time to heed 
the warnings and prevent the runaway 
inflation that has wrecked so many econ=- 
omies already, and can even wreck our 
own: 

FLIGHT FROM THE DOLLAR , 

One of the, more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the sharp, 
upward march of the stock market in the 
face of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends. And as brokers, 
economists and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
@ very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. -The 
E. F. Huttoh Co. thinks the rising stock 
market and declining bond market “under- 
scores the flight from the dollar.” Reynolds 
& Co. comments that last week “the flight 
from the dollar, which has been gathering 
momentum in recent weeks, turned into a 
stampede.” ’ 

The same note is struck across the coun- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co. of Chicago ob- 
serves that the “answer can be that investors 


you are going to hang this Negro, then you—have more confidence in the future value 


will have to hang your Governor first. 


He then proceeded, after the crowd 
quieted down, to give them a lesson in 
government, decency, and morals. Fact 
of the matter is, the leader and the 
ringleaders of the mob were actually in 
tears—with this, the crowd quietly and 
ashamedly dispersed and order was re- 
stored. 

The Nation has truly lost an able legis- 
lator, one who served with great honor 
and ability, not only in the House of 





of stocks than they have in the dollar’s 
stability.” And the market comment of 
Daniel Reeves & Co. of Beverly Hills, is both 
pointed and poignant: “It is sad but true 
that few people any longer believe that our 
currency can ever be worth more in terms 
of buying power and most likely will ulti- 
mately be worth considerably less.” 

Now admittedly many market comments 
are not necessarily compendiums of wisdom. 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
théir business close to people who are con- 
cerned about how to manage their savings 
for an uncertain future. And when they 
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note, with so much unanimity, such a strong 
feeling of fear about the dollar then it is 
surely time to pay attention. 

In this instance, too, the feeling is con- 
firmed by the figures on what people are 
doing. The bond market, including the 
market for obligations of the United States 
Government, has been depressed. Plainly 
the generality of people do not want to 
lend money to their Goverhment. They 
know the Government will pay them back 
dollar for dollar with interest. What they 
fear is that they will be paid back with 
eroded dollars. 

Moreover, the economic figures from 
Washington suggest that the people’s fears 
are not unfounded. 

The already huge Government debt is 
again being lifted; the deficit this year alone 
will be $12 billion or more. Getting the 
money for this deficit would be a terrible 
problem anytime. With a country already 
inflation-conscious, it is almost an insur- 
mountable problem. The Treasury is very 
likely to find that it can borrow little, or 
nothing, from the public savings; it may 
well have to turn to the Federal Reserve to 
create all the necessary credit dollars in the 
banking system. And almost everyone 
knows nowadays that this is just a fancy 
way of printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it. The President warns sternly 
about the dangers of inflation, and approyes 
a budget that can only make more inflation. 
Congressmen talk sorrowfully about the ter- 
rible thinks that inflation does to people, 
particularly the little people, and casually 
build the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered 
and independent market reports is that the 
people may be developing a new attitude 
toward it. There is a strong suggestion that 
people generally are beginning to abandon 
hope that those appointed to manage their 
Government will halt inflation, an implica- 
tion that the country may come to accept 
the rotting of the dollar as being as inevi- 
table as death and taxes. 

And that is why we think Washington had 
better heed the ominous tone in these re- 
ports. For though this country has suffered 
from its past inflations, all those troubles 
will be as nothing to what we shall have to 
bear if the people, privately and quietly, 
once get it into their minds that they can 
no longer put any trust for the future in 
the dollars of the United States, 





Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

RosBert D. HaRRISON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Farm Bureau cannot support legis- 
lation (1) giving any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the breadth of discretion for setting 
supports that is contained in the proposed 
House farm bill; and (2) providing for 
artificial minimum price-support levels. 


a 
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This latter provision is particularly inde- 
fensible when applied to noncontrolled crops 
like corn and feed grains while other crops 
with the same minimum price-support levels 
are subject to marketing quota controls. 
CHaRLES B. SHUMAN, 
President American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 





Let’s Look at Al Ullman’s Part of Oregon 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we Ore- 
gonians are proud of our State and its 
infinite variety of natural beauty spots. 
The long and scenic coastline is dotted 
with public beaches. Oregon’s moun- 
tains provide an endless challenge to 
those who seek climbing adventures or 
who merely like to hike. 

Recently four of my able colleagues 
were appointed members of the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. ‘They will serve on a bi- 
partisan commission established to study 
the recreation potentialities of the Na- 
tion’s forests, parks, and other public 
lands. 

The work before these men grows 
bigger each year. National interest in 
outdoor recreation facilities is growing 
rapidly. The need for development and 
expansion of today’s facilities is clear. 
The job of commission members will be 
arduous and time-consuming. 

The Commission members from this 
House come from Oregon, AL ULLMAN; 
Arizona, JoHN J. RHopEs; Idaho, Mrs. 
Gracie Prost; and Pennsylvania, JOKN 
P. SayLor. 

These Members are certainly aware of 
the value of planned resource develop- 
ment. 

We of Oregon who have seen AL ULL- 
MAN’s dedication to work know he is well 
qualified to make concrete recommen- 
dations to the President and Congress 
as to how present and future recreation 
needs can best be met. Any recreation 
time he finds centers on hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping. 

Most recently his tireless efforts to 
help produce an effective and acceptable 
Klamath Indian termination conference 
report resulted in the saving of price- 
less timber, wildlife, and watershed re- 
sources of a major portion of southeast- 
ern Oregon. 


The natural beauty of Oregon abounds 
in all sectors. One such area in AL ULL- 
mMaAN’s Second Congressional District is 
the Wallowas. Last month the editor of 
a weekly newspaper in western Oregon 
told his readers of exploring a part of 
Oregon new to him. Mr. Hal Schiltz’ 
comments appear in -his editorial, A 


-Beautiful Part of Oregon, which ap- 


peared in the Myrtle Creek (Oreg.) Mail 
of August 3, 1958: 
, A BEAvTIFuL Part or OrEGoN 
For the first time in 16 years, the publisher 
and his wife have had the pleasure of 2 weeks 
vacation together thanks to confidence in a 






August 


present hard-working and worthy stag, , 
this important event was celebrated by 
ing a new part of Oregon for us, the’ 
lowa Mountains of northeast Oregon, From 
conversations since, we know 

friends and neighbors. have neyer 

this Alpine fastness, and we commend it to 
your attention. one 

The Wallowas have been und 
to date, and remain primitive, for 
tion, but in this Mes their great 
For our money, they far outglamor the much 
publicized Grand Tetons, much of the Ga. 
cades, and Sierra Nevada vistas, Cut of 
from normal highway travel by n 
mountains and the Grand Canyon of . 
Snake River on the Idaho side. And a yp. 
mote area from the wheat fields and rang _ 
lands of the Baker-La Grande-Walla Wal, — 
crescent, they remain removed from mot | 
tourist visiting. We saw only one Califor, 
car in our tour among the mountaing ang 
only a few from Washington. The » 
visitors were Oregonians, like us, 
just another beautiful part of the State, of 
which we have a grand diversification about 
which we are prone to remain too silent, 

This situation is really fine with us, We 
think that maybe it would be a good ide 
to sort of “fence in” the Wallowas and keep 
them for Oregonians and theif guests 
Where else in the State is the daily trout 
bag limit 30 fish? Hunting lodges of that 
area boast 100 percent kill for deer and dk 

Large and beautiful Wallowa Lake itself © 
remains relatively clear of personal home | 
and tourist facility encroachments. Inte. 
estingly formed by glacial age lateral and 
terminal moraines of the Pleistocene geo 
logical period, it remains more than nor 
mally unsullied by human encroachment its 
greatest service still the provision of needed 
water to semi-arid agricultural lands nearby, | 

To really get around in this area, you need 
to employ pack horses, unless you want todo 
it the hard way and back-pack, but we found | 
both ways worthwhile as we delved its moun- 
tain fastness depths along three of its main 
rivers—the Minam, the Lostine, and the 
Imnaha. . 

If you are vacation bound and wondering | 
where to go, we feel that we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the Wallowas to fellow 
Oregonians. But be prepared to camp and 
rough it. That’s the way the Wallowas a 
at their best. 

Those who are interested in our personal 
trials and travails and experiences and com 
ments on same will find them in “Chips.” 





Lieutenant General Quesada, War Her, 
Helps Airlines in Peacetime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. “Mr. Speaker, undet 
leave to extend my remarks in ti 
REcorD, I include the following coli” 
which appeared in the U. 8S. News § 
World Report of August 15, 1958, on 
Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada, | 
(retired), special assistant to the 
dent for aviation matters and head 
the Airways Modernization Board: 
Warttme Am Hero HELPs AIRLINES 

A military flier spoke up for the¢ 
airlines in Washington last week. } 
Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada, USAF 
special assistant to the President 
tion matters and head of the” 
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tion Board, told the President that 
airlines must make more money if they are 
to stay modern. The general made his 
statement in the form of a report, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has passed it along to 


The 54-year-old general, a combat filer in 
World War II, an explorer and soldier- 
t, has a reputation for daring. In 
transmitting his report to the President, 
General Quesada sustained the reputation 
g some delicate problems head on. 


— touchy problem the general dealt 


with was the operation of the Civil Aero- 
Board. General Quesada wrote, “The 


‘Civil Aeronautics Board must examine the 
’ carriers’ proposals [for rate changes] prompt- 


y.** A pending CAB proceeding relating 
to domestic passenger-fare levels is not due 
for decision until March 1959. By that time, 
the success or failure of major segments of 
the equipment program may well have been. 
determined.” 
Another of aviation’s hot potatoes, the 
of the Military Air Transport Service 
into a worldwide passenger service, got this 
treatment in General Quesada’s report: 
“The Air Force unjustifiably discounts the 


~ national-defense potential for immediate 


readiness of the airline industry.” 

General Quesada is known as an officef 
who liked to lead his forces into combat him- 
self in wartime. In peacetime he seems to 
retain the trait. 


Sixteenth Annual Report to Constituents 
of Fourth Congressional District, Ne- 
braska, by A. L. Miller, Member of Con- 


gress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the 16 years I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the Congress, it has 
been my custom to render a report to 
the people I represent at the end of 
each session. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress should do just that. If we are to 
continue to have good ‘government we 
heed an informed public. 

T have tried to keep the voters of the 

District of Nebraska acquainted 
with my activities in Congress. I do this 
through a weekly newsletter to some 80 
Papers and a weekly radio broadcast. 

Congress is not in session, I drive 
about 9,000 miles in the district seeing 
&$ many groups as is humanly possible. 

In off-election years I hold a “youth 
wants to know” clinic for the public in 

county seat towns. These are 
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tions. You and I live in a world where 
honest and sincere men and women can 
and do differ in their conclusions on pub- 
lic questions. We would not have it any 
other way in America. 

There are many times when the pro- 
posed legislation seems to be of a doubt- 
ful nature. Some appears to be 51 per- 
cent good and 49 percent bad and vice 
versa. Legislation must be examined 
carefully and then I try to vote accord- 

g to my conscience. As you know, Mr. 

peaker, I am in the upper 5 percent of 
those answering the most rolicalls. I 
am not a rubber.stamp. Any mistake I 
have made has been of the head and not 
of the heart. 


COMMITTEE WORK AND SENIORITY 


I am the ranking member on a com- 
mittee important to Nebraska, the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
This committee handles about 22 per- 
cent of all the bills the President signs. 
Bills are perfected in committees. The 
committee meets every day. I am al- 
ways in attendance. I am also a mem- 
ber of the policy committee that meets 
every week and several times a year with 
the President and his Cabinet. 

Seniority means a good deal and pays 
dividends. Because the southern Mem- 
bers seldom have opposition they return 
year after year and get positions of au- 
thority and chairmanships when their 
party is in power. 

I was the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in the 
83d Congress. I am now ranking mem- 
ber on that committee and-a Republican 
victory would make me chairman again. 

The record shows that of the 435 
Members in the House of Representa- 
tives:there are only 20 Republicans and 
37 Democrats who have served longer 
than I have served. Seniority is always 
recognized in both parties. 

TWO STRONG PARTIES 


_This has been a difficult session partly 
because of the fact that American poli- 
tics are formed upon the basis of two 
strong political parties. There are na- 
tions where there is only one party. 
There is no choice for the people. Then 
we have nations like France that have 


‘17 or 18 splinter parties in which no one 


party has the majority. Here in Ameri- 
ca and in the Congress you are either a 
Democrat or a Republican. There are 
no Independents. We have all shades 
of opinion among those who represent 
the Democrat and Republican parties. 
This administration has been a Repub- 
lican administration. The Congress 
which is Democrat has control of all 
committee chairmen and all legislation. 
The Rules Committee, made up of 8 
Democrats and 4 Republicans, certainly 
controls legislation that comes to the 
floor of the House. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


More: than 13,000 bills have been in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress. I was 
succéssful in getting for Nebraska flood 
control approval of the Gering-Mitchell 
for the Ainsworth and Far- 
well Irrigation Districts and for Glendo 
Dam and Fremont Canyon. The mid- 
State reclamation bill was reported from 
the subcommittee and several watershed 
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bills were reported. There are some 
people who criticize putting money into 
reclamation and flood-control projects 
like the mid-State, Farwell and Ains- 
worth projects. To me they represent 
an investment in the resources of this 
country. The money is all paid back 
over a period of years. The construc- 
tion of the Gering-Mitchell flood-con- 
trol projects would save thousands of 
acres of good land from destruction of 
continuing floods. Actually the crops 
raised do not add to the surplus. Wheat 
for instance is not an irrigated crop. 
On a national basis, I introduced leg- 
islation which has passed to control 
chemicals in the food we eat, to give 
our parks a wider use for recreation and, 
as this is written, I believe my bill on 
the use of surplus farm products for in- 
dustrial use will be passed. ‘There were 
a number of minor bills and resolutions 
of a private nature introduced by re- 
quest of the Secretary of Interior. 
VETOES 


The President has found it necessary 
to veto a number of bills. I think he 
was right in vetoing the huge pork barrel 
public works bill. He was right in ve- 
toing the bill which would provide for a 
ship known as the atomic ice breaker. 
He may veto a military bill which has 
money for 142 armories not asked for 
and calls for $1 billion of additional 
spending which the military say they do 
not need. I believe he will veto the huge 
public housing bill and the community 
facilities bill which together would call 
for several billion dollars of additional 
spending. ‘To date more than $3 billion 
has been added to bills reported by the 
Rules Committee and passed by the Con- 
gress that the President did not want. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a dozen bills 
waiting for a rule which if passed would 
raise deficit spending about $8 billion. 
There are powerful groups like the ADA, 
the liberal Democrats and a few Republi- 
cans who are insisting on more and 
more spending. It is my opinion that a 
number of these high spending, inflation- 
ary bills will and should be vetoed by the 
President if they are passed by the Con- 
gress. 

I veted against all of this unneces- 
sary and unwanted spending. I voted 
against raising the debt limit, There are 
several departments of Government with 
some many billions of unexpended bal- 
ances. It seems that instead of borrow- 
ing more they should use these unneeded 
funds to pay off the debt and not increase 
it. The way to balance the budget and 
to halt inflation is to stop this unneces- 
sary spending. 

INFLATION 

With increased appropriations that the 
edministration did not ask for, this coun- 
try is confronted with a big dose of in- 
flation. I believe it is the most serious 
thing Americans face. It can destroy 
just as much as a military defeat. The 
erosion of the dollar eats at all pensions 
and savings accounts. The President 
has warned repeatedly that the spend- 
ing he has not asked for would lead us 
down the road of inflation. That is an- 
other reason I voted against new un- 
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necessary spending and the raising of the 
debt limit. 
AGRICULTURE—-FARM BILL 


It has been almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory agricultural bill adopted. 
This comes about partly because the 3 
or 4 farm organizations are not in agree- 
ment upon any legislation. It comes 
about because the membership of the 
. Agriculture Committee have been Séme- 
what at loggerheads, arguing what com- 
modity should get a preferred position in 
the bill. It should be remembered that 
of the 19 committees in the House, 13 of 
the chairmen come from the South or 
border States. There are 14 Democrats 
with the most seniority and they are all 
from States below the Mason-Dixon line. 
The House Agriculture Committee has 8 
ranking Democrats who are from the 
South. 

I voted for both farm bills as they 
came from the Senate and House hop- 
ing they could be improved in conference. 
Most legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise that comes out of conference. The 
agriculture program must provide the 
farm folks with their fair share of the 
nationalincome. They must have oppor- 
tunity and freedom with as little Gov- 
ernment control as is possible. 

I have not always agreed with the 
administration on some of their legisla- 
tion. I could not go along with the huge 
foreign aid bill or the Federal aid to 
education, or upping the pay and time to 
39 weeks for unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance. I have not always agreed 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. I thought he was wrong in op- 
posing legislation to make alcohol and 
industrial products out of our surplus 
crops. I thought he was wrong when he 
took entire farms out of production with- 
out consulting anyone from Nebraska, 
and then quickly reversed himself. I 
thought he was wrong when he rolled 
back the price of wheat about 22 cents a 
bushel and kept cutting the acreage that 
raises high gluten and protein wheat. 

I have said all the time that there is 
no man in the Cabinet that has a higher 
integrity, honesty, sincerity, and strong 
character than Secretary Benson. I 
might add he is also stubborn. I have 
supported the administration and the 
Secretary in about 85 percent of their 
program. While I am a Republican, I 
believe I am on the conservative side. I 
could never be a rubberstamp for any 
one or any group. 

Fortunately in Nebraska and the Mid- 
west farm income is rising. It may be 
25 percent higher than 1957. The price 
paid for crops may be lower but there is 
greater abundance which brings smiles 
to farmers and to businessmen who must 
sell to farmers. F j 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who are 
trying to make political capital out of 
the farm situation, out of depression and 
out of the Russian sputniks. They use 
the sputnik and this phony depression 
~to force through unwise legislation and 
unneeded spending. In Nebraska there 
is no depression. People grin at you 
when you talk about a recession. While 
the acres and the price have been cut 
on basic farm crops, Mother Nature has 
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smiled upon the farmer and more bush- 
els have been grown. This means more 
dollars in the farmers’ pockets, more 
prosperity for the community. This is 
sq much different than the desperate 
drought. of 1956 and 1957. 

I introduced legislation for the con- 
version of grain into industrial alcohol 
and for industrial uses. I believe that 
research is one method that will help 
us solve our huge surpluses. This coun-- 
try has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars to learn how to produce more 
on less land and with fewer farmers. We 
have not completed sufficient research 
work to know how to use our surpluses 
wisely. 

The stockgrowers have their problem 
solved. They do not need or want Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Proper utilization of 
the grain surpluses will place the corn 
and wheat farmer on the same basis as 
the livestock raisers. 

FOREIGN-AID PROBLEMS 


I am glad to see a partial meeting of 
foreign diplomats at the summit. I do 
not believe there will be another major 
war. I believe in talking our problems 
over around the conference table. When 
they are talking they are not fighting. 
It does seem that Russia and the Com- 
munists will continue the cold war. Rus- 
sia cannot be trusted. She has made 
37 agreements with this Nation and the 
world and has kept only 2 of those agree- 
ments. This Nation must have a de- 
fense that is strong enough to discour- 
age any aggressor. I am hopeful that 
we can proceed properly with the fuller 
use of the atomic reactors for peaceful 
uses. 

Our foreign aid for the past 10 years 
has been largely a waste of money. We 
cannot buy friendship. I will continue 
to follow the procedure I have always 
followed to vote against foreign aid ex- 
cept for food, medicine, and clothing 
for needy people. I believe we need an 
immediate reevaluation of, our foreign 
aid giveaway program. Perhaps loans 
instead of gifts will be the answer. 

TAX RELIEF 


It had been my fond hope when this 
current year started that we could have 
a tax reduction, pay a moderate amount 
on the public debt, and still balance our 
budget. 

My hopes were soon overturned. De- 
mands of the Defense Department were 
higher than anticipated. A_ restless 
world made it imperative that our Na- 
tion stand prepared for a war which we 
hope will never come. The unbalanced 
budget comes about: because of increased 
military spending and spending not 
asked for by the President. Some relief 
from taxes was given to small business 
and on certain excise taxes. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


I am disappointed in the type of labor 
legislation passed thus far by the Con- 
gress. I had hoped for approval of these 
points: 


Legislation to assure honest elections 


in labor unions. 

Legislation to protect union welfare 
and trust funds. 

Legislation to eliminate the secondary 
boycott and sympathy strike. 
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Legislation to place the larger union 
under antitrust and antimonopoly ae 
and protect the workingman. fam 

Passage of a right-to-work law, 

The Senate Rockets Committee has tp. 
covered many unsavory practices by 
union racketeers to which the honest 
laboring man has little defense, Labo». 
ing men need help to clean yp their 
unions. He is forced to make Political 
contributions often against his 
Labor has helped elect, by con 
and endorsement, 175 Members of 
gress. Only two are Republicans, ‘la- | 
bor leaders have been rather brazen jn _ 
their demands on those they. have 
helped. The Hoffa-Reuther labor lead. 
ers openly boast about controlling in the 
next Congress more than 200 ¢ 
This is not good for America, 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

It remains my conviction that eduies. 
tion belongs at the local and State levels, 
I believe that communities can 
maintain, and operate their own schools 
cheaper and better than under the Fed 
eral Government. 

VISIT HOME 

As usual, I will be in Nebraska after 
the Congress adjourns. I go home every 
fall, election or not, so that I may ehat 
with people about their problems, visit 
the county fairs, speak to service clubs 
and other organizations. There is no 
substitute for face-to-face talks with the 
people whom you représent in Congress, 
I look forward to seeing many of you | 
this summer. In the meantime, please “| 
feel free to write me anytime at 10% 
ne Office Building, Washington %, 





Matter of Fact 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Tom Cawley which appeared in the 
Sunday Press of Binghamton, N. Y,, 
on August 10, 1958. 5; 

Matter or Fact e 
(By Tom Cawley) < 

A little of the’old Jim Farley flashed 
through the political cliches during 
week, and it seemed like old times. Farey, 
runnifig for the Democratic nomination for 
the United States Senate, never was : 
you'd call a firebreather, even at the L a 
his political career (1932-40), but his talem © 
for needling is vast. , eM 

He called Ed Dickinson the “mosquito cam 
didate” of the Harriman oa 
With deadly kindliness, he suggested Tom - 
Murray, another candidate, couldn't way 
a class composition on How To Run for O 

He applied the ancient and honor 
technique of not throwing a needle 
erfior Harriman directly, but accused 
implication of walling himself off from 
old friends by having an ambitious © 
guarding the outer portals of the G¢ 
ghamber, 
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isn’t coming out 
a - the nomination, but he’s 
up his old political muscles for a bit of In- 
djan wrestling before the egates’ votes are 
countiey’s technique 1s composed of behind- 
the-scenes strategy in getting a nomination 
for anybody. In elections, his strategy is 
; and simple. He shakes everybody's 
hand and remembers everybody’s name. It’s 
a formula nobody can improve on, 

In contending that some of his old politi- 
eal friends want to endorse him publicly, 
put are afraid of reprisals from the current 
ruling Democrats at Albany, Farley is giving 
to one of the firm tenets that has 


ded him in politics. 

“Many people,” he said recently, “proceed 
on the theory that they got into positions 
they occupy on their own power, forgetting 
the fact that as they went up the stairs, 
there were people helping them along the 
way and making sacrifices for them.” 

Farley believed that Franklin Roosevelt 
had violated this tenet when he ran for a 
third term. In a wracking decision, Farley, 
who got F. D. R. to be President, broke with 

- the old champ. It was a nerve-shattering 
decision for him, but he had to do what he 
believed was right. 

The liberal Democrats—who up to that 
point had loved good old Jim—jumped all 
over him for what they called his fatal 
defection. 

The old-line Democrats stayed with him. 
Whether there are enough to put. him over 
at Buffalo is a big question. . 

But the old Farley magic still is evident. 
Even today, name-droppers love dropping 
Jim Farley's name more than any er 

“name in politics. A telephone call from 
Farley is something that you've got to mien- 
tion to your friends. A postcard is a small 
compliment sent by one of the master poli- 
ticlans of his time. s : 

Big, smart, well known, well informed, 
with a pair of eyes that havé seen every 
conceivable type of political doublecross and 
chicanery, Farley is making his final at- 
tempt for political laurels. 

_ _The sentimentalists will be with him. 

You've got to be with a guy—if you're a sen- 

timentalist—who murmured in 1936, “As 
Maine goes, so goes Vermont.” 


in his 





Wilderness System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un-- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
» Linclude a statement by W. D. 
in before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular’ Affairs on July 
1958. Mr. Hagenstein, who is exec- 
Vice president of the Industrial 
Association, is well qualified to 
on on a bill which would 
effect on distri 
State of Washington. i ; oy 
_ His statement concerns 8. 4028, which 
Would establish a National Wilderness - 
Preservation System. I agree with him 
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economy. I know from the many letters 

I have received many persons are deeply 

interested in this subject. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE 
ViIcE PRESIDENT OF INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, ON S. 4028, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS, ON JULY 23, 1958 
My name is W. D. Hagenstein and I reside 

in Portland, Oreg. I am a professional 

forester and a registered professional engi- 


neer in the States of Washington and Oregan. 


I am executive vice president of the Indys- 
trial Forestry Association which has been 
promoting constructive forest management 
throughout the Douglas fir region of western 
Oregon and western Washington for 25 years. 

The Industrial Forestry Association con- 
sists of 58 companies engaged in the business 
of growing and harvesting timber and manu- 
facturing lumber, pulp and paper, plywood, 
shingles, hard- and soft-boards, and other 
forest products. Our members own and 
manage more than 7 million acres of forest 
land... They operate nearly 250 wood-using 
plants which employ more-than 63,000,peo- 
ple and have an annual payroll of more than 
$300 million. 

The Industrial Forestry Association 
founded the now nationwide tree farm pro- 
gram in 1941 and to date has certified more 
than 5% million acres of privately owned 
forests as trée farms in our region. We op- 
erate one of the West’s largest forest tree 
nurseries as a nonprofit enterprise to. pro- 
vide seedling trees for keeping forest land 
productive on our members’ tree farms. Our 
nursery has shipped more than 93 million 
trees since it was established and has 25 
million trees growing in it at present. We 
are also developing better trees through ap- 
Plication Of the principles of genetics in a 
substantial research program financed en- 
tirely by our membership. c 

‘We come ‘befOre you today to make the 
plea that before any action is taken on 
S. 4028, 
throughout the West to acquaint westerners 
with the provisions of the measure and to 
get their views. Because the proposal. was 
only introduced in June of this year, it has 
had little circulation as yet and its provi- 
sions are not known nor understood by the 
people most affected. As you all realize, 
more than-90 percent of the lands involved 
are in the West. 

In the West, where we have lots of it, land 
is our basic resource. Without it, man 
couldnt exist, for ‘with the exception of the 
relatively small proportion of our total diet 
which comes from the sea, everything we 
eat, wear, and consume is a product of the 
land. 

When I speak of the West, I refer to the 
11 Western States. In this great area, we 
have three-quarters of a billion acres of 
land or two-fifths of the total area of the 
United States. We have only 23 million 
people, or 14 percent of our country’s total. 
More than half our people are in California. 
In only three other States do we have more 
than a million. < 

A third of our land is forest, less than 
half of which is now considered to have 


commercis! timber-growing. possibilities. 
We have °° :nillion acres of cropland, 400 
million. 2c! uf grazing land and nearly 50 


million acres occupied by cities and towns 
and rights-of-way for highways, railroads, 
powerlines, pipelines, canais, aqueducts, and 
other means of transporting products of the 
land to the consumer. 

Obviously, land is the basis of our Western 
economy. The annual value of all farm 
products is nearly $5 billion. Minerals pro- 
duce $3.3 billion, forest products $314 bil- 
lion end our tourists are reckoned to spend 
$2 billion. These land-based industries pro- 
duce the basic income for all westerners. 


’ 
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People who live in our cities and towns are 
apt to overlook this if they work in super- 
markets, department stores, drug stores, 
service stations, banks, hospitals, garages, 
insurance offices, theaters, or any of the 
thousands of other service establishments. 
And *his goes for public officials too, because 
county, State, and Federal taxes all origi- 
nate in the land. It’s a fact that farmers, 
miners, loggers, sawmill hands, construction 
workers, sheepherders, and cowboys are the 
ones whose activities start the dollars rol- 
ling toward our cash registers. All of these 
basic economy producers are so engaged to 
satisfy the needs and wants of everyone. 
Take away any part of them in any com- 
munity and the economy suffers. This is 
particularly true in the West, with the ex- 
ception of our few big urban centers where 
people seem to make their living by trading 
goods and services with one another, but if 
the thousands of small communities close 
to the land weren’t funneling their products 
and payrolls into the cities, the latter would 
not exist. 

Fortunately for the w4ge earners of the 
West, every single member of this committee 
is a westerner and all 11 Western States are 
represented, I don’t Know how often this 
has been true of your committee, but it may 
be an act of Divine Providence rather than 
a fortunate coincidence to prevent hasty en- 
actment of legislation like S. 4028 without 
giving the people of the West an opportunity 
to understand it and be heard on its pro- 
posals. 

To give you an example of some of the 
expressions of opinion on the previous bills 
to create a national wilderness preservation 
system, let me cite from the Portland Ore- 
gonian for November. 23, 1957, when the 
Association of Oregon Counties, made up of 
the county judges and commissioners from 
all the State’s 36 counties, was reported to 
have received a report.from its public lands 
committee which declared, “that the single 
use concept of Senate bill 1176, the so-called 
wilderness bill, is contrary to the public in- 


this committee hold hearings@ terest and asked for its defeat.” 


This is the kind of grassroots opinion 
which the hearings held by this committee 
and its counterpart in the House in the last 
session of Congress didn’t get into the record 
because hearings were held only in Wash- 
ington,D.Cc. * Y 

Another example of western sentiment on 
this legislation is evident in the resolution 
approved by the Washington State Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts’ meeting 
at Seattle, Wash., in December 1956 when the 
following action was taken: ; 

“Whereas the economic development of 
our States and Nation depends og the maxi- 
mum ability of national forest lands to pro- 
duce fiber, water, minefals, game and fish 
habitat, and recreation for all of the people; 
and 

“Whereas the establishment of excessive 
acreages of limited use, without adequate 
consideration of all natural resource Values, 
could have serious effects on local economies 
and overall public benefits: Now therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts,.That 
before any national forest area is dedicated 
to a single purpose use a thorough analysis 
and land management plan be made forthe 
area to assure that the long term benefits 
of all natural resources are adequately pro- 
tected; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Washington State 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
opposes singling out portions of national 
forest areas for limited use through any 
proposed act of Congress.” 

These examples which reflect western 
thinking, by the people whose livelihood is 
directly affected by the proposals contained 
in S. 4028, indicate the necessity of taking 
this legislation to the West for full public 
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hearings in every State so that their economy 
may be adequately represented in the record 
from which you gentlemen must decide what 
course of action to take. 

Further argument for the necessity of 
holding hearings in the West on S. 4028, if 
you will pardon the personal reference, Mr. 
Chairman, is your statement to the members 
of this committee in the committe print en- 
titled “Full Development of Public Re- 
sources,” dated June 16, 1958. You very 
kindly sent me a copy of this with your letter 
to Conservationists under date of June 30, 
1958. In your letter of transmittal to the 
members of this committee, you said, “The 
policies that are pursued in the development 
of these lands and resources in large measure 
guide the economic destiny of the West.” 
You were, of course, referring to the Federal 
lands. 

Quoting further from your letter of transe 
mittal to the members of this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, you said, “The authority 
placed in our committee for matters affect- 
ing public lands requires that we keep in- 
formed, and’ that we keep the public in- 
formed, on matters which affect these lands. 
The growing need to develop our public 
lands resources requires more adequate in- 
formation. We need-to acquaint the people 
of our Nation with the tremendous value 
of the Federal assets belonging to them s0 
amounts budgeted to protecting resources, 
and amounts of investment made to expand 
use of the public lands can be related to the 
value of the assets with which we are dealing 
and potential revenues and benefits. 

We wholly endorse your statement of the 
need to acquaint the people of our Nation 
with the tremendous value of the Federal 
lands belonging to them and what needs to 
be made in the way of investment to protect 
and expand the use of their resources. We 
hope that, as part of your program of ac- 
quainting the people of cur Nation, you won’t 
forget the people of the West who depend 
upon the good judgment of this committee 
in all matters to do with the protection, man- 
agement, and use of the Federal lands. 

Another reason for delaying action on 
S. 4028 is the recent creation of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion which is charged with examining the 
outdoor recreational needs of the country 
and making specific recommendations as 
to how they are to be met. Consideration 
of the present proposal in light of the study 
which will shortly be underway by the 
Recreation Review Commission is certainly 
premature. 

I would now like to cite a few facts perti- 
nent in the consideration of S. 4028. 

In the West our No. 1 landowner is Uncle 
Sam. The Government owns more than 400 
million acres, or 53 percent of our total 
area. This means that Federal land policies 
in a big measure control our economy. 
How important that makes full considera- 
tion of westerners’ views on any proposal 
to modify the management of Federal lands 
is abundantly clear. Without western hear- 
ings, how can our views be adequately 
transmitted to you gentlemen whose actions 
on the pending bill may determine the fu- 
ture of westerners yet unborn. 

I want to mention a few other pertinent 
considerations. 

Our increasing population, predicted to 
be 100 million more in 40 years, means in- 
creasing pressure on the land. Every acre 
must contribute all it can to our needs for 
food, wood, water, wildlife, and recreation. 
Practical land management emphasizes 
highest use for each acre but doesn’t ex- 
clude other uses. There is no question but 
that in some areas there are paramount 
uses such as the growing of food crops on 
agricultural soils, the extraction of ores 
from mineral deposits, the management of 
certain areas exclusively for water, and 
other areas exclusively for recreation be- 
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cause of their scenic wonders and historic 
values. But most of our land in the West 
is capable of contributing two or more of 
these uses simultaneously~ For example, &@ 
forest, which can be managed for a never- 
ending crop of wood, provides a permanent 
crop of water for domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial use, a continuing habitat for fish 
and game, in many areas can be used for 
grazing livestock, and always has many Op- 
portunities for picnicking, hiking, camping, 
fishing, hunting, and noise-free solitude for 
those who want to get away from it all. 

In the West we have 140 million acres of 
national forests.managed under the princi- 
ple of multiple use. We have 13% million 
acres of national parks, monuments and rec- 
reation areas, 6.8 million acres of wildlife 
refuges, and 725,000 acres of State parks. 
_All of these areas are dedicated to recreation 
in its many forms. Many of them are so 
developed with roads, campgrounds, trails, 
and shelters that they are available for all 
of our citizens for most every outdoor pur- 
suit. 

Some of the areas in the national] forests 
are dedicated to exclusive use of wilder- 
ness recreationists. Called wilderness, wild, 
primitive, and limited areas, they are road- 
less and generally include vast areas of for- 
ests, waters and open lands above timberline. 
They are generally remote and hence accessi- 
ble to relatively few. Young families with 
small children can’t very well walk 15 or 20 
miles into a wilderness, if they want to take 
the youngsters along. Older people, on the 
average, haven't the stamina to invade these 
areas very far. Working men and women 
don’t often have the time or money to ex- 
plore these areas whose vastness requires 
either considerable time by foot or an ex- 
pensive pack trip which few can_afford. 

These areas also provide a real worry to 
the Federal forest managers who must pro- 
tect them against fire and, in some in- 
stances, have been up against it when seri- 
ous insect epidemics have broken out. Not 
only is it difficult to control fire and insects 

ee these inaccessible areas, but there is a 
serious question as to the advisability of 
investing great sums in protection of forests 
managed under multiple use in Federal or 
other ownership adjacent to wilderness areas 
and running the risk of having fires or insect 
epidemics spill out of the wilderness into the 
managed areas. 

Having been one of the charter members 
of the Northwest Forest Pest Action Council 
and, currently, as chairman of the Western 
Forest Pest Committee which covers the 11 
Western States, I know firsthand of the tre- 
mendous problems which confront us in sav- 
ing timber from death over millions of acres 
from such pests as the spruce budworm. 
We have been spraying to control it for a 
decade in the Pacific Northwest and, in the 
last few years, Idaho and Montana have 
had to do a lot of it also. _Thosé of you from 
Colorado and Montana are well aware of the 
problem of the Engelmann spruce beetle and 
all of you know of the pine beetles which 
have been taking their destructive toll for 
many years in every western State. In many 
parts of the West today there is more timber 
being destroyed each year by insects than 
all that consumed by fire or by man. 

I know from my boyhood eriences ir 
fighting fire in Idaho that we often walked 
for 20 hours or more from the end of a 
road to the fireline. Because we were so 
exhausted after that long a hike with bed- 
roll and tools to pack, we were of little use 
until we’d had a long rest; And by the 
time we were able to combat the flames, 
the fires were no longer small, so we often 
couldn’t control them until either a major 
change occurred in the weather or the fire 
consumed all the fuel. 

One of the fires I was on, almost 25 years 
ago, completely destroyed more than 200,000 
acres of @ national forest which,no longer 
exists, the Selway. Had these ' been 

Se 
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accessible, we probably could have mini. 
mized the damage and saved great quanti. 
ties of timber, soil, wildlife, and just plain 
outdoors for recréation.: 

T am sure that all of you, fying as you 
do frequently over your States, know what 
I am talking about when I s that 
inaccessible areas are extremely difficult, i¢ ‘ 
not impossible, to protect against the nat. 
ural ravages of lightning-caused fires and 
the great hordes of insect pests which abound 
in nature. Z 

No one is opposed to setting aside areas 
for wilderness solitude. The only question 
is, can we do it without adversely affecting 
the multiple-use area adjacent or 
resources necessary for the maintenance of 
our western economy? “Naturally, most of 
the areas now set aside as wilderness ang 
those proposed are in the West because that’s 
where the Federal lands are. This also limits 
their use mostly to people in the West be. 
cause the average citizen from far away nej- 
ther has the time nor money to explore them 
by foot or pack train. 

May I conclude by again urging that you 
listen to the many voices in the West, not 
just those from the wilderness, but to every. 
one who wants to be heard on this and every 
proposal which will influence Federal land 
management. The only way you can do 
this is to take this committee into the West 
and hold hearings on S. 4028 in every single 
State whose jobs and payrolls it will affect, 








A Bill To Amend Section 408 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act With 
Respect to Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of» Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a draft of a bill deal- 
ing with the administration of 
Law 518 passed in the 83d Congress. 

It is my considered judgment that leg- 
islation of this type should be given 
serious consideration in the 6ih 
Congress: 

A bill to amend section 408 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to fees 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 408 (0) 

of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

is amended to read as follows: P 
“(o) The Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare may by regulation condition 1 

ferrals to advisory committees pursuant 

this section upon the payment, by the 
son requesting the referral, of fees to detr 
the costs arising-by reason of such 

Such fees, including advance deposits © 

cover such fees, shall be available, we 

pended, for paying (directly or by way % 
reimbursement of the applicable by 
tion) the expenses of advisory ©0 bil 
under this section and other expenses @ — 
ing by reason of referrals to such ¢ fj 

tees,, and for refuhds of excess p# 

Such regulations may further pre 

waiver or refund of fees in whole oF 

when in the judgment of the Secrew", 
waiver or refund is equitable and noe ® 
trary to the purposes of this subsee 

. Speaker, this bill is inte 
encseck an undesirable and if 
provision in the Federal Food, Dr 
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Cosmetic Act which has placed discrim- 
inatory financial burdens and restric- 
tions upon those involved in the manu- 
facture, recommendation, sale, and use 
of agricultural pesticide chemicals. It 
would delete certain fee provisions from 
section 408 (0) of that act. 

In 1954, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7125, 
whith was enacted and became Public 
Law 518 of the 83d Congress. It 
amended the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by adding a new section 
498, which provides for the control of 
pesticide residues in or on raw agricul- 
tural commodities intended for food or 
feed purposes. It is commonly referred 
to as the Miller pesticide residue amend- 
ment. All parties directly concerned, the 
Government agencies, the growers, and 
the pesticide manufacturers are in ac- 
cord that the law is operating well and 
effectively and that consumers are re- 
ceiving an unparalleled degree of pro- 
tection as a result of it. 

At the time the bill was pending be- 
fore the Congress, it was the announced 
administration policy that, to the extent 
practicable, all services rendered by 
Government agencies were to be put on a 
self-supporting basis; fees were to be 
charged wherever possible. 

In accordance with that policy, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare requested that H. R. 7125 be 
amended to provide for a fee system 
which would bring in sufficient revenue 
to cover the costs of the operations of 
the bill, if it were to be enacted. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee rejected the pro- 
posed amendment and the bill as passed 
by the House did not contain a fee 
provision. The Senate did adopt the 
amendment, and the House later con- 
curred. The bill as enacted provided 
that “the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall by regulation require 
the payment of such fees as will in the 
aggregate, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, be sufficient over a reasonable 
term to provide, equip, and maintain an 
adequate service for the performance of 
peecetary's functions under this sec- 


Under the authorit; 


of these provi- 
sions, the Food and 


rug Administra- 


tion in February 1955, promulgated a 


regulation which specified a series of fees 
for the various steps involved in the tol- 
france setting and review procedure. 
Without going into all the details of that 
a Schedule, a few examples will serve 
i areate what has developed since 
t time. The original fee “schedule, 
announced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
= on in February 1955, required 
payment of $500 for the filing of a 
petition for the establishment of the 
residue tolerances for any givers 

oe chemical and a $50 filing fee 
$50 for each additional tolerance re- 
Quested later on the same chemical. In 
beptember 1955, these fees were doubled 
$1,000 and $100 respectively. Last 
August 7—the Food and 
ration published in the 


. peed to $2,500 and ively 

amounts to & fiv nce 
fi 

February 1955, efold increase since 


/ 
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Under this new fee schedule, if a 
manufacturer develops a new pesticide 
chemical and seeks a tolerance for it on 
a certain crop, he will have to pay $2,500 
before the Food and Drug Administration 
will accept his petition and consider his 
data. Each time that he comes back for 
an additional tolerance on another crop, 
he will have to pay another $500. Some 
pesticide chemicals find use on a great 
number of crops. Thus, a considerable 
amount of money can be involved in get- 
ting these important pest control chemi- 
cals approved by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration so that they may be used by 
our farmers and growers for the protec- 
tion of their crops. These fees for FDA 
approval are ultimately reflected in the 
prices which our growers must pay for 
these essential pesticides. 

Since approval of a pesticide chemical 
by: the Food and Drug Administration 
through the establishment of a tolerance 
or exemption is usually a prerequisite 
to the sale of that product for use on 
food crops, the fees charged in connec- 
tion with such approval,.in effect, con- 
stitute a tax to do business. It imposes 
additional and unnecessary burdens on 
small companies. 

The previously mentioned policy of 
charging fees wherever possible, which 
led to the inclusion of the fee provision 
in H. R. 7125, apparently was not imple- 
mented to any significant extent and, in 
fact, appears to have been abandoned as 
far as this type of food legislation is 
concerned. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
Public Law 85-172, passed last year, con- 
tains no provision for the charging of 
fees for the approval of chemicals pro- 
posed for use on poultry or in poultry 
plants.. 

In 1957, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration sponsored a chemical or food ad- 
ditives bill which was introduced by Mr. 
Harris as H. R. 6747. That bill is quite 
Similar in many respects to the pesticide- 
residue amendment of 1954. It contains 
no fee provisions except for those in- 
stances where petitions for the approval 
of a food additive are to be referred to 
an advisory committee. The manufac- 
turer or user of a chemical intended for 
use in food would not have to pay a fee 
in order to file a petition and Have the 
Food and Drug Administraton examine 
the data to establish its safety. This is 
proper, since the purpose of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s review of the 
data is the protection of the public health 
and not the conferring of some benefit 
upon a particular chemical or food com- 
pany. After lengthy hearings on H. R. 
6747 and other food additive bills, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month reported a new 
bill, H. R. 13254, which represents that 
committee’s views as to the type of regu- 
lation which should be imposed upon 
food additives. 

This chemical additive bill was passed 
by the House August 13. It had no pro- 
vision for the charging of fees such as 
* yer being carried out in Public Law 

‘The above facts relative to the Poult 
Products Inspection Act and the pending 
food additive legislation would indicate 


that it is not the policy of this Congress 
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or of the present administration to re- 
quire the payment of fees in legislation 
regulating the use of chemicals in or on 
food. 

It is an injustice to require those who 
must obtain approval of their chemicals 
under section 408 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act—the pesticide 
residue amendment—to pay fees to ob- 
tain such approval while those who 
would obtain similar approval under 
the proposed section 409—the food addi- 
tive amendment—would not have to pay 
such fees. The two sections are similar 
in requirement and in operation. The 
Food and Drug Administration has-es- 
sentially the same responsibility under 
both sections. It would be concerned 
with essentially the same considerations 
and types of data under both sections. It 
would take as much, if not more, time 
and effort on the part of the Food and 
Drug Administration to consider and ap- 
prove a chemical under the proposed 
section 409 as it now does under existing 
section 408 as regards pesticide chemi- 
cals. Hence, there would appear to be 
no sound reason why the Food and Drug 
Administration should charge fees for its 
operations under section 408 while not 
charging them under proposed section 
409. 

This bill is intended to correct this in- 
equity. It would eliminate the fee pro- 
visions of section 408 with one exception. 
That is the provision relating to the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee to 
study a petition to establish a tolerance 
on a pesticide chemical. It appears rea- 
sonable to expect that, if a company re- 
quests the Government to appoint a 
group of experts to serve as an advisory 
committee on its petition for a tolerance, 
it should be willing to pay the actual costs 
incurred by the operations of that com- 
mittee. 

While the fees levied against the per- 
son requesting a tolerance have been 
discussed at some length, there are other 
important fee provisions in the Regula- 


-tions which warrant careful considera- 


tion. For example, if a person wishes to 
file objections to a tolerance order and 
request a hearing on it, he must pay a 
filing fee of $250. This appears at var- 
iance with the American system to re- 
quire that a person must pay a fee to 
a Federal administrative agency in or- 
der to register his objections and re- 
quest a hearing on one of its orders 
which he things is contrary to the public 
welfare, or which might put him out of 
business as a grower or manufacturer. 
The regulations also require that if a 
person files a petition for judicial review 
of the order he must. pay the costs of 
preparing a transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which the order 
is based. 

Legislation is necessary to correct this 
situation created by the fee provisions 
of section 408 (o) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. As 
the Food and Drug Administration 
stated in its order which appeared in 
the Federal Register for August 7,-1958, 
and which announced the latest increase 
“the collection of such fees is required 
by law.” ‘This has reference to the fact 
that section 408 (0) provides “the Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall by regulation require the pay- 
ment of such fees as will in the aggre- 
gate, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
be sufficient over a reasonable term to 
provide, equip, and maintain an ade- 
quate service for the performance of 
the Secretary’s functions under this 
section.” Thus, it would appear that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
no discretion in the matter of the fees 
to be levied. Since the fee requirement 
was imposed by law, it must be repealed 
by law. Hence, the introduction of this 
bill and the need for congressional ap- 
proval of it. 





Essence of Reutherism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, most Members regularly read 
Raymond Moley’s penetrating analyses 
of current political trends. I know of 
no one whose judgment is keener. 

His column in the current issue of 
Newsweek is entitled “Essence of Ret- 
therism.” It is based on Mr. Reuther’s 
own statements made to Washington 
correspondent for the Sunday Times of 
London, Mr. Henry Brandon. While 
Mr. Reuther states that he rejects a 
separate labor party, he clearly shows 
that he intends to capture the Demo- 
cratic Party so completely that it will 
become a labor party in every sense of 
the word. 

Mr. Moley’s comments are of great 
significance, as we approach a national 
election. I believe they should be 
brought to the attention of every reader 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD; hence I 
am including them as an extension of 
my remarks. 

EssENCE OF REUTHERISM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A remarkable interview with Walter Reu- 
ther was recently tape-recorded for the Sun- 
day Times of London and was reprinted in 
the New Republic of July 21. Either in 
speeches, or in demands upon employer com- 
panies, or in his actions, the strands of Reu- 
ther’s philosophy have appeared before. But 
here they are, tied together in a neat pack- 
age—ominous, comprehensive, and revolu- 
tionary. The proof of his intentions lies in 
what he has already accomplished. 

“The American labor movement,” he as- 
sures the British, “is as radical as the Euro- 
pean labor movement.” But he refrains from 
using their labels, such as socialism, planned 
economy, Marxism, or fascism, although in 
essence his program is practically identical 
with the last. He maintains that reforms 
would be within the four corners of a free 
economy and our constitutional system. In- 
deed, the late Justice Frank Murphy, in 1942, 
in the Schneiderman case, said that the 
objectives of any ism, even communism, 
could be accomplished within the American 
Constitution. No original thinker himself, 
Murphy, while Governor of Michigan, prob- 
ably learned this during his close collabora- 
tion with Reuther. 
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It has been clear that Reuther’s efforts to 
secure first a pension plan and then sup- 
plementary unemployment compensation 
were to bring industrial management to his 
side in efforts to get the Government to 
give more. He says that within 48 hours 
after Ford succumbed to his pension plan 
“we got action out of Congress that we were 
unable to get in 12 years.” 

A PLANNED ECONOMY 


The objective in all Reuther strategy is to 
make private decisions more publicly respon- 
sible. To do this, “we want” a “govern- 
ment.clearinghouse, a place where you can 
have a top group periodically sit down and 
evaluate, and based upon their evaluation 
and their recommendation, have the private 
decisions then attempt to translate and im- 
plement these broad policies.” ‘This is pre- 
cisely what Socialists call national planning. 
It is government imposing its will upon all 
economic life. 

On many occasions Reuther has made clear 
that this supergroup should be composed of 
one-third management, one-third labor 
union, and one-third government. This 
means that to gain control of all planning, 
the unions must control the third member- 
government. “The solution,” says Reuther, 
“has got to be economic and political.” 

He rejects a labor party because “a political 
party to succeed has to have groups that go 
way beyond labor as a group.” In short, the 
bulk of workers would be too conservative, 
since so many have moved into the middle- 
income brackets. The groups he has in mind 
that go beyond labor toward collectivism 
would be leftist farm organizaitons, public- 
power pressure people, the ADA (in which he 
is already a principal figure), certain teach- 
ers’ organizations, and generally the pink 
intellectuals (who include a good many in- 
dividuals of wealth). 


POLITICAL CONTROL 


There is no better example of the sort of 
coalition he has in mind than the Demo- 
crats of Texas—DOT—directed and largely 
financed by CIO units, which has just re- 
elected RALPH YARBOROUGH to the Senate 
with almost twice his 1957 vote. 

Reuther’s ridiculous claim is that the aim 
is to work with but not capture the Demo- 
cratic Party. This isa subtle trap for those 
conservative Democrats who are prisoners of 
their party, either by habit or tradition or 
by the one-party system in the South. But 
he notes that the Democratic Party “is com- 
ing to refiect the kind of programs and 
policies that the American labor movement 
can support.” Thus the Democrats can have 
the name if their policies are agreeable to 
Reuther. He will reward the party by bear- 
ing a large part of the expense of their 
campaigns. 

Reuther says in conclusion that, “the great 
tragedy is not that the Russians are better 
than we are—they’re doing better because 
they’re trying and we aren’t.” But the edu- 
cation which he says should be copiously 
supported should, he says, be directed 
toward “constructive and creative leisure.” 
If we follow that policy, we may win the 
next Olympics but lose the cold war. 
Khrushchev would settle for that. 





Post Office Department- Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday afternoon August 6, 1958, the 
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Department of the Army and the iy. 
tary District of Washington honored thy 
Post Office Department with a 






















































the Mall staged by the Ist Battle Grew EX 
3d Infantry (The Old Guard). A plaque 
was presented by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker to the s 
General of the United States and the 
members of the United States Post Offi. _ IN THE 
Department for outstanding contriby. T 
tions to the accomplishment of the yity Mr. 
mission of the United States Army, speaker, 
This citation reads: pesticide 
Through the wholehearted and 22, 1954. 
cooperation of the officials and employees 
the United States Post Office . = = 
with the United States Army in and Drug 
prompt and efficient processing and 
of mail destined for our troops at thority t 
stations throughout the world, the morale adequate 
and well-being of the American soldier fn the hazar 
war and peace, and hence the effectiveness of in food p1 
the United States Army as a major instr. Pesticic 
ment of national defense, has been im providing 
measurably enhanced. 4 protecting 
With the deployment of American troops. required 
to France in World War I, and the global pesticide 
deployments of World War II, the close and the 
harmonious working relationship — 
between the Army and the Post Office De. Mr. Spe 
partment made possible the maintenance of to produc 
a@ strong and durable link between our gery. duced wit 
ice men and women and their homes and | cide chem 
loved ones which has been and continues to were not 1 
be of immense significance in helping © sible to p 
preserve even under the most difficult and. toes, citri 
hazardous conditions the essential solidar — ether ero 
ity of the American family, the foundation I doubt in 
of our American heritage. he. fed ad 
For such capable and devoted assistanceto — ow 
the United States Army in carrying out is qa ck are 
worldwide responsibilities ‘for the security of other pest: 
America, and such distinguished service _ The Am 
the dedicated men and women of the Ary, lated that 
the officials and employees of the Unite | that has be 
States Post Office Department merit inthe B® protecting 
highest degree this expression of apprecii- worked in 
vom. wm Drug Admi 
Postmaster General Arthur E, Sul In publi: 


merfield responding for the Post Office _¢ditorial 
























































































Department said: Garden,” it 
It is indeed a privilege to accept this tib- tists have | 
ute paid the Post Office Department by tt What may | 
Army in this magnificent review here today. It is my 
As your Postmaster General it givesme’ 3% fore long : 
sense of great accomplishment that jo and pestici 
have seen fit to honor the 530,000 dedicated eir uses, 
men and women of the Post Office Depart different pe 
ment. we treatm 
The most satisfying of the many service gen 
which the Post Office Department rendes Drones 
is the carrying of messages and o redue al 
from home to our American young men amt Mr on 
women who are serving in the . Spea 
our liberties in every corner of the another hay 
world, ' Sheer around our 
To efficiently cement these ties betweet ; my colleagy 
home an@ our Armed Forces , We the article, 
Department of Defense and the Post GBF appe: 
Department maintain a daily conum® the Saturda 
liaison to assure the regular and cer ten by th 
change of the mails. Taylc 
There is, furthermore, an extraorgily C 
significance to this occasion for the ten the artic! 
which our sons and daughters are Geis” ing author’s 
is especially symbolized and typified BY =” » telling 
uncensored exchange of messages Worked for f 
our Postal Service. ae Of major 
The Postal Service which you 4 “ however, is 
ored is not only essential to! Pointing out 
liberty, it is capable of existence only’ of the’ new , 
liberty is a very special thing, & new. but 
deep in the blood of men, imbedded mid f the 


soil, immovable as mountains. 
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The Miller Pesticide Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
_{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER ‘of Nebraska. Mr. 
er, the Miller amendment to the 
ide bill was signed into law July 

92, 1954. Those who use the pesticides 
must follow closely the instructions as to 
their use. This law gives to the Food 
and Drug Administration sufficient au- 
thority to assure the public that they are 
ly protected at all times against 
the hazard of the use of these chemicals 
food uction. 
ee play an important role in 
i the Nation’s food supply and 
protecting the public health. The law 
required thorough pretesting of the 
pesticide chemicals and the protection of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not be possible 
to produce as much food as is now pro- 
duced without the proper use of pesti- 
cide chemicals on food crops. If they 
were not used, I doubt if it would be pos- 
sible to produce apples, peaches, pota- 
toes; citrus, and tomatoes, and many 
other crops would be drastically reduced. 
I doubt if the American people would be 
fed adequately unless crops and live- 
stock are protected from insects and 
other pests. . 

_The American public can be congratu- 
lated that they have had a food industry 
that has been most careful in the past in 
protecting the public health. ‘They have 
worked in harmony with the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In publishing a few highlights on the 
_tditorial entitled “My Push-Button 
Garden,” it is my opinion that the scien- 
tists have just scratched the surface of 
what may happen in the future. 

It is my considered opinion that be- 
fore long we will have new chemicals 
and pesticides that will be selective in 
their uses. They will be selective for 
different pests. They will be selective in 
the treatment of the food we consume. 

generations will be benefited by 
the proper application of science in the 
@ broduction of food for tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us at one time or 
another have either farmed or finkered 
sound our garden, so I am quite certain 
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the — uy Push-Button Garden, 

in the July 26 issue of 

the Saturday Evening Post. It was writ- 

fone well-known author, Mr. 
or, 

then article is quite long and tells of 

au 8 experiences in lazy garden- 

, — the unorthodox has 


ge 


. ae to the Congress, 
e ormati 
aah the on he gives 


of 
even now legisla- 


the effectiveness and safety 
and 





my colleagues will be quite interested in - 
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tion is pending before the Congress 
which would regulate the use of these 
modern tools even further. I say “even 
further” because now they are regulated 
by the ‘Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act and the State 
counterpart as well as the Miller amend- 
ment to our Federal Food and Drug Act. 

Mr. Taylor tells how his garden grad- 
ually became “a bug cafeteria. Snails 
came loping over the hills to feast on 
our vegetables. Butterflies came fiut- 
tering and laid eggs; which hatched out 
into caterpillars that defoliated the 
trees. Ants moved by the gillion, bring- 
ing aphis and mealy bugs, which are, so 
I am told, the ants’ cows, milked for 
honeydew. While the ants milked the 
aphis and the mealies, ‘the latter sucked 
the juices out of our rosebuds and lilies 
and iris and sweet peas. Lawn moths 
laid eggs in the grass, and the weevils 
that hatched out chewed off the roots, 
turning great patches of lawn a dead 
brown no matter how much we 
sprinkled.” 

He goes on to tell of his introduction 
to chemicals designed and developed to 
aid the farmer and home gardener, “My 
eyes were opened to their potential one 
day when two men drove up in a truck 
equipped with a tank and a power spray 
rig and what seemed like a mile of hose. 

** ‘We're looking for a place with a lot 
of ants,’ one of them said. 

“ ‘Brother, you’ve found it,’ I replied. 

“‘How’d you like to get rid of every 
ant on the place?’ he asked. 

“ ‘T’d sure like it. What’s the plot?’ 

“They wanted to demonstrate how 
chlordane would: rid a’ home garden of 
ants and offered me a special deal.« I 
bought it. They sprayed the place in 
an hour and drove off. I didn’t see an 
ant around for the rest of the summer. 
And the aphis and mealy-bug popula- 
tion took a drop too.” fr 

Mr. Speaker, the same can be said for 
many other insects and weeds which an- 
nually do billions of dollars in damage. 
Some of these insects play havoc in the 
home garden. Others denude. forests, 
strip croplands, destroy pastures and at- 
tack meat ang milk animals. 

The Federal Government, through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has declared war on many of these 
pests which can be eradicated. Per- 
haps one of the greatest contributions 
these chemicals have made is the com- 
plete eradication of malaria from with- 
in the confines of the United States. 

Literally millions of lives have been 
saved by successfully eradicating the 
anopheles mosquito—carrier of mala- 
ria—from the United Statés. 

At present the Department of Agricul- 
ture is carrying on eradication programs 
to rid our land of the gypsy moth which 
is destroying forests in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land States and the fire ant and the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in the South. 

These programs have been under at- 


tack by certain groups. Charges have - 


been made—many of them half-truths 
and warped by personal prejudices—and 
as been taken into court on in- 
junction proceedings to stop the spray- 
ing for gypsy moth. Based on shotgun 
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charges one cannot help but question 
their motives. 

The case was heard, and when all the 
facts were presented, the injunction was 
denied. In rendering his opinion, Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York pointed out that 
the adverse testimony presented was not 
warranted by the facts. He also stated, 
“Coupled with these elements is the fact 
that some are so strongly in favor of or- 
ganic farming, without the use of chemi- 
cals, or emphasize their preference for 
biological control that their judgment 
may be influenced by their leanings.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is most im- 
portant that certain facts be presented 
at this time: First, Public Law 518 of 
the 83d Congress provides for the estab- 
lishment of safe tolerances for pesticide 
residues in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, together with the Department of 
Agriculture, are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting these safe toler- 
ances and, I might add, they are doing 
an excellent job. 

These tolerances are established on 
years of research necessitating expendi- 
tures of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Toxicity studies based on genera- 
tions of test animals must be completed 
to satisfy the demanding requirements of 
Food and Drug. The public health is 
always given major consideration. 

I have checked with Dr. W. L. Popham, 
assistant administrator of Agriculture 
Research Service; as to the safeguards 
employed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in their spray programs. Iam satis- 
fied they are doing the best possible job. 

Their fire ant eradication program in 
the South is the latest target for the 
food fadists. Cries of “They are killing 
all the wildlife” have reached the Con- 
gress. Tuese reports have not been con- 
firmed. In fact, in one area in Alabama 
which was treated it was reported that 
all the quail had been killed by the in- 
secticide used. A check with the land- 
owners showed that quail still abound in 
the treated area. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely urge that we 
should act slowly before we do anything 
drastic to curtail these eradication pro- 
grams. Weshould carefully weigh all the 
facts, giving prime consideration to the 
health and economic benefits derived. I 
am convinced that when this is done, 
the Congress will seek to expedite these 
programs. 





Civil Aviation and the Weather Bureau 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
House passed the supplemental appro- 
priation bill without giving favorable at- 
tention to the section relating to steps 
needed to put the Weather Bureau in a 
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position to provide adequate service to 
aviation. This serious and tragic omis- 
sion will someday have dramatic conse- 
quences. 

The Weather Bureau is required to 
supply what weather service is needed 
for the public safety and national in- 
terest. The Bureau concerns itself with 
weather observing, forecasting, warning, 
recording, hydrology, and flood warning, 
climatology, research, and atmospheric 
physics. And in addition to their ob- 
servational duties, collateral require- 
ments are numerous and varied, in- 
cluding the furnishing of weather in- 
formation to motorists, housewives, 
farmers, TV stations, boat operators, 
organized sports, and political aspirants. 

The overall number of forecasters 
available for writing forecasts, for ad- 
vising CAA on weather conditions af- 
fecting air traffic control procedures, and 
for the issuance of Warnings is down 
more than 20 percent from the staff of 
10 years ago. Greatly increased avia- 
tion activity during this period, coupled 
with the sharp reduction in staff has 
resulted in far less time being available 
for the preparation of forecasts. Un- 
der such circumstances there naturally 
has been a decline in the quality of fore- 
casts and in service to aviation gen- 
erally. 

Without fanfare but-with quiet de- 
termination, the National Business Air- 
craft Association has focused attention 
to this critical congressional omission. 

Generally speaking, I am opposed to 
unchecked spending and bigness in Gov- 
ernment, for together they draw our Na- 
tion into the quicksand of smothering 
destruction. Certain departments, how- 
ever, require sufficient funds to ade- 
quately serve the Nation as they are 
charged. Our Weather Bureau, like our 
military, should be strong, alert, mobile, 
and technically modern. I urge the 
other body to recover and restore the 
necessary five points points outlined in 
the National Business Aircraft Associa- 
tion letter. 

Indeed the restoration cost is modest 
compared to the staggering sums which 
our Congress pours into Poland and 
Yugoslavia to subsidize communism and 
strengthen the grasp and control over 
their captive peoples. The National 
Business Aircraft Association communi- 
cation follows: 

Crvit AVIATION AND THE WEATHER BUREAU 

Congressmen agitated by midair collisions 
are berating both CAA and CAB over air 
safety matters. Yet, these same Members in 
the past 10 years have done little to help air 
safety as it relates to weather. The un- 
pleasant picture unfolds when we examine 
the happenings of the past 10 years. 

The Weather Bureau offers less aviation 
service today than it did 10 years ago. Dur- 
ing this period there has been a loss of 85 
weather stations, with a corresponding loss 
of 279 highly skilled weather service em- 
ployees. During this same period aircraft 
operations have more than tripled. CAA fix 
postings (instrument flights) have quadru- 


pled. Instrument approaches have increased 


a whopping sixfold. 

Today a fileet of more than 88,000 civil air- 
craft are solely dependent upon the forecast- 
ing and disseminating abilities and services 
of the United States Weather Bureau. These 
aircraft (not including the 1,800 scheduled 
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air carriers) are widely used in business, in- 
dustry, training, and general transportation. 
The type vary from large pressurized four- 
engine airplanés to helicopters, jets, and even 
turboprops. Most of the larger airplanes 
are readily convertible to military carriers 
in times of national emergency. 

This vast aviation fleet is faced with a 
grim problem that Congress refuses to recog- 
nize: (1) The deplorable state of aviation 
weather services rendered by the Weather 
Bureau to this immense force; and (2) the 
air traffic control and safety problems which 
are compounded by lack of weather infor- 
mation... 

The results of this decline in Weather Bu- 
reau service to the safety of civil aviation is 
characterized by the announcement that in 
2 years civil aviation suffered 1,931 accidents 
in which the CAA cites weather as a casual 
factor. In the same period, the air carriers 
suffered 37 accidents attributable to weather. 
Thus the obvious need for greater weather 
facilities available to civil aviation. 

The air carriers, like the military, have 
their own weather forecasters. All carriers 
have flight dispatchers to advise their pilots 
while en route of changing weather condi- 
tions, and they have their own radio net- 
work by which this weather information can 
be quickly transmitted to them. This for- 
gotten and ignored 88,000 aircraft have none 
of these facilities which are considered basic 
for the safe conduct of instrument flights. 

Realizing this deplorable situation, the 
Commerce Department and the Weather 
Bureau have repeatedly sought to remedy 
this deteriorating condition by outlining 
detailed plans for correcting the deficiency. 
Of the 8 requirements to bring the Bureau’s 
forecasting and weather disseminating serv- 
ice up to the essentials required by civil 
aviation, only 1 item—high altitude fore- 
casts for international flights—was acted 
upon by the House subcommittee. The 
items not recommended by the subcommit- 
tee are of direct and vital concern tc the 
88,000 general aviation fleet. The NBAA 
carefully considered all proposed items con- 
sidered essential and urgent, and accord- 
ingly place particular emphasis on the 
adoption of five items: 

1. Restoration of aviation forecast brief- 
ing services: During the past year services 
to aviation have been curtailed at 72 airport 
weather stations due to dropping of posi- 
tions. These reductions were necessary for 
the Bureau to function within the narrow- 
ing orbit of budget operations. : 

2. Restoration to provide 24-hour-a-day 
weather observations at high-activity air- 
ports: In keeping within the- reduced 
budget of last year 57 airport Weather Bu- 
reau stations now operate on a part-time 
basis (less than 24 hours each day). Lack 
of weather reports during the hours the sta- 
tion is closed and the unavailability of 
aviation weather briefing services poses a 
severe handicap to pilots and other inter- 
ested users. 

3. Continuous weather warning broad- 
casts for pilots. This program will provide 
continuous radio broadcasts to pilots of 
existing weather conditions ‘p]us informa- 
tion as to hazardous weather conditions 
which are expected to develop during the 
ensuing 6 to 12 hours. The 88 CAA L/MF 
ranges will be utilized to transmit the 
weather information. In this way pilots 
will be able to obtain required aviation 
weather briefing service without -recourse 
to crowded telephone channels. 

4. Establishment of 10 new weather re- 
porting stations at airports which meet cer- 
tain criteria for establishment of new avia- 
tion weather reporting stations. .- 

5. Automatic aviation telephone fore- 
casts: An automatic answering aviation 
telephone devics has been in operation at 
Washington National Airport for several 
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years and has proved to be of immense ha, 
in getting aviation weather f help 
mation to pilots. An aviation weather fore. 
cast, up to 1 minute in length, ig recorded 
by the forecaster on equipment located in 
the weather office. This forecast describes 
current local conditions, ch 
for the next 6 to 12 hours and on 
air routes to cities 200 and 300 dis. 
tant. Two unlisted telephone lines hook 
into the recording equipment so: that two 
pilots may obtain weather briefing simu). 
taneously. This service is planned at 
50 airports in the United States with 
most aviation activity. 
The Weather Bureau has managed 

tinue its operation with essentially i, a. 
basic appropriation only at the cost of elgs. 


ee 


needs to modernize, and this is possible 

through the restoration, not expansion, of 
units heretofore removed, or { { 
through wrongly placed budget reductions, 

We need to bring the Weather Bureay gery. 
ices into phase with present aviation nm. 
quirements. 

As a great nation we are spending enor- 
mous sums of money to develop a system of 
airways, a system of airway traffic control, 
and a complete radar network to control traf. 
fic, all in the name of flying safety. Yet we 
have ignored one of the basic causes of air 
accidents—those caused by weather, 

We completely surround our soldier with 
the the finest of weapons and features to pro- 
tect his life. Our military pilots are wrapped 
in the latest of safety innovations to protect 
him. Money is no object. And our air cx- 
riers, foreign and domestic, are. likewis 
placed under the protective canopy of mod- 
ern facilities. But the 88,000 civil aircraft, 
the very bedrock of our country’s avalatin | 
interest, is being denied the essentials, a 
luxuries, of aviation safety. 





Dr. L. R. Mellin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, @ real 
veteran leader died on Wednesday, Al 
gust 6. Dr. Robert Mellin was wel 
known throughout the American 
for his service work among veterals 
He was in the thick of the fighting # 
improve the services of the veteran f 


cilities. ed 
Asa leader in the medical prulet 
sion, his advice and suggestions carried 
great weight in the legislature & 
State of Illinois, the Congress, a5 We" 
in the national councils of the 4 ; 
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To his talented widow—@ amet 
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Chicago Daily Tribune of August 

heat 7, 1958} 


De. L. R. MELLIN Is Deap AT 65—RITES FRIDAY 


pr. L. Robert Mellin, 65, of 840 Castlewood 
Terrace, an eye, ear, nose, and throat spe- 
cialist with offices at 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, died Wednesday in Billings Hospital. 
He was graduated in 1914 from Loyola Uni- 
yersity medical school. Dr..Mellin was past 
commander of Advertising Men’s Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, and the Military Order of World 
Wars. Heleaves his widow, Winifred Holmes 
Mellin, former member of the Chicago Board 
of Education; 4 brothers and 3 sisters. 
Mass will be said at 10 a. m., Friday, in St. 
Thomas of Canterbury Catholic Church, 


4827 Kenmore Avenue. 





[From the Sun Times of August 7, 1958] 
Dr. L. R. MELLIN Dies; PHYSICIAN, LEADER OF 
VETS 


Dr. L. Robert Mellin, 65, physician and 
veterans’ leader, died Wednesday in Billings 


Hospital. 

Dr. Mellin, of 840 West Castlewood, began 
his practice upon graduation from Loyola 
University School of Medicine in 1914. In 


World War I he served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. He maintained offices at 185 North 
. Wabash and for many years was on the staff 
of Alexian Brothers Hospital and Columbus 
Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Mellin was a past commander of Ad- 
yertising Men's Post, No. 38 of the American 
Legion and a pest commander of the Chicago 
chapter of the Military Order of the World 
Wars. He was also a former medical officer 
of the Cook County Council of the Ameri- 
can Legion and a former member of the 
National Veterans’ Rehabilitation Committee. 

Requiem mass will be offered at 10 a. m. 
Friday in St. Thomas of Canterbury Church, 
Kenmore and Lawrence. Burial will be in 
Delavin, Wis., the birthplace of the widow, 
Winifred. 

Survivors also include the parents, Joseph 
and Hannah Mellin, and a nephew, Robert 
Holmes Lindstrom. 





Television, an Effective Instrument of 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
vision has grown tremendously dur- 
ing the past number of years. It is a 
source of entertainment and a medium 
of knowledge. The educators have not 
this medium to its full extent and 
the airways should be employed in the 
Sreat task of education. One facet of 
ns Problem is the teaching of the Eng- 
language to nationality groups who 
do not speak English. In our town, 
Sars in my congressional district, 
are Many groups speaking two lan- 
Suages and a large percentage of the 
on speaks only the foreign lan- 
The influx of Puerto Ricans to 
a has accentuated the problem. 
”, of the facts on New York 
Spanish-speaking people will prove 
illuminating and interesting. 
are an estimated 900,000 
apatlsh-speaking people in New York— 
about the population of Madrid, 
Spain, Some 700,000 of these are Puerto 
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Rican. Cubans, estimated at 100,000, 
comprise the second largest group. Of 
the 725,235. pupils enrolled in elementary 
and junior high schools in New York 
last September, 101,671 were Puerto 
Ricans. Of the 45,000 attending adult 
education classes in the evening last 
March, 11,000 were Puerto Ricans. 

A total of 80,563 pupils in New York 
schools (including high schools) as of 
last October, were classified as non-Eng- 
lish speaking. These ranged from pupils 
unable to spak any English to those who 
could speak English well enough for most 
situations, but still had to make a con- 
scious effort to avoid the forms of some 
foreign language. School officials said 
Spanish-speaking pupils were prepon- 
derant in the total. 

Spanish is spoken in almost all Puerto 
Rican homes, but over 50 percent of 
these are reported to be bilingual. There 
is an average of 5.1 persons per Puerto 
Rican family. The Puerto Rican popu- 
lation is a young population; about one- 
third of the Puerto Ricans are under 10 
years, Over half are under 24 years, and 
two-thirds are under 35 years. The 
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them to rise very early or retire very 
late, and in both cases they will be able 
to fit the new program conveniently into 
their daily routine. 

Aqui Se Habla Inglés will be hosted 
by Jose Roman, a native of Puerto Rico 
who came to New York 5 years ago and 
is now labor editor of the Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper El Diario de Nueva 
York. Mr. Roman, who is well-known to 
Spanish-speaking New Yorkers for his 
Spanish language program, What’s Your 
Problem, on radio, station WHOM, will 
open the program each morning with a 
brief bilingual roundup of news of par- 
ticular interest to Spanish-speaking per- 
sons. Then he will introduce the pro- 
gram’s English instructor, Clara Bar- 
beito. 

Miss Barbeito, a teacher, author, and 
editor with the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
foreign department, will begin instruc- 
tion with the day’s vocabulary—a list of 
English words, many of which relate to 
a@ specific topic to be discussed by Jose 
Roman later in the program. After vo- 
cabulary, viewers will watch an Eng- 
lish-language training film produced by 


Puerto Rican labor force is estimated at~ the Harvard University Language Re- 


260,000. About 50,000 are employed in 
the garment industry, 25,000 in the 
restaurant and hotel business, and about 
15,090 in the laundry business. About 73 
percent of Spanish-speaking families 
read a Spanish newspaper exclusively 
and 14 percent read English and Spanish 
newspapers. Approximately 79 percent 
of Spanish-speaking families own televi- 
sion sets, and virtually 100 percent own 
radios. 

One of the television channels has ini- 
tiated a program to help New York’s 
Spanish-speaking population to learn 
English through a new daily morning 
series called Aqui Se Habla Ingles. 

I commend the television station 
WRCA-TYV, which has initiated its pro- 
gram on channel 4. 

New York’s vast Spanish-speaking 
population—including an estimated 700,- 
000 Puerto Ricans alone—will be aided by 
television in the task of breaking the 
language barrier. Next week station 
WRCA-TYV, flagship station of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., will launch a 
new daily program which, by teaching 
English and encouraging its regular use 
among Spanish-speaking New Yorkers, 
is designed to speed the assimilation of 
these citizens into the community. 

Titled “Aqui Se Habla Inglés’— - 
lish spoken here—and presented in co- 
operation with Harvard University’s 
language research center and the De- 
partment_of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the new program will be 
seen on channel 4 Monday through Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 7 a. m., beginning 
Monday, August 11. 

In announcing the series, William N. 
Davidson, general manager of WRCA- 
TV said: “The early time period enables 
us to put this program on the air with- 
out our present schedule, 
which, of course, is geared to the major- 
ity of viewers. Happily, however, our 
research indicates that this period will 
accommodate a great segment of the 
specialized audience we are trying to 
help. The majority of Spanish-speak- 
ing residents perform labor that requires 





search Center. Combining animated 
cartoons and real-life sequences, the 
films are designed to teach phrases and 
short sentences while also increasing 
basic vocabulary. 

As added incentive for viewers to build 
a greater working English vocabulary, 
and to provide a greater sense of par- 
ticipation, the program will feature a 
daily word game. To play the game, 
viewers must identify in English a num- 
ber of household objects shown each 
morning on the program. When listed 
correctly, and in the sequence shown, 
the first letters of each object will spell 
out a Spanish word. The viewer submits 
his list of words, plus the English trans- 
lation of the key Spanish word, and if 
correct, will receive a prize. 

At the conclusion of the word game, 
program host Jose Roman will speak in 
English only, on a topic of special in- 
terest to Spanish-speaking New Yorkers. 
These daily topics will cover such sub- 
jects as the New York City rent clinics, 
where they are, what they do, and how 
they operate; job opportunities in New 
York, how to apply and requirements 
necessary; educational opportunities for 
adults, where and how to register for 
them, as well as mainland American cus- 
toms and culture. 

Aqui Se Habla Inglés will be produced 
by Miss Pat Farrar of the WRCA-TV 
Public Affairs Department, and will be 
directed by Mike Garguilo. 





The Sherman Adams Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 





leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 
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ton, Ky., relating to the Sherman Adams 


case: 
{From the Lexington Heral@ of Thursday, 
June 26, 1958] 


As Acror, ApamMs Was No NIxon 


Vice President Nixon has advised his fel- 
low Republicans not to panic because of the 
Sherman Adams case. And in advising his 
party’s leaders to wait out the storm, occa- 
sioned by disclosures of Adams’ acceptance 
of gifts, Nixon was speaking as a politician 
who has weathered such a storm, and with 
fiying colors. 

In 1952, Nixon admitted the acceptance of 
gifts of money amounting to more than 
$18,000 while he served as a Member of the 
United States Senate. The money was given 
to him after he was elected to the Senate and 
before he was nominated as a candidate for 
Vice President in 1952. Nrxon apologists, 
including the Lexington Leader, sometimes 
explain away the Nixon acceptance of money 
by saying that it was for campaign purposes. 
They forget, of course, that Nixon wasn’t 
running for any kind of office during the 
time that he received the money. 

Supposedly, the money paid to Nixon by a 
group of Californians engaged in the real 
estate, oil, banking, and allied interests was 
to help pay his office expenses. An audit 
showed that a good part of the money went 
to pay travel, hotel, and communication ex- 
penses incurred by Nrxon as a United States 
Senator. More than $5,000 was spent by 
Nrxon for other expenses, which he ordi- 
narily would have had to pay for himself. 
Thus the money served to supplement 
NIxon’s salary as a Senator, and it was paid 
by @ group of persons who could have had 
some vested interest in Federal legislation at 
the time. 

When a New York newspaper uncovered 
the Nrxon fund in 1952, the then vice presi- 
dential candidate put on a melodramatic 
television performance in which he referred 
to Democratic mink coats and almost every- 
thing except the $18,000 gift. He certainly 
did hint that the gift made it a little easier 
perhaps for him to make the downpayment 
on a $45,000 house which he bought after be- 
ing elected Senator. 

GOP leaders no doubt wish that Sherman 
Adams could have been as adroit as NIxon 
in explaining away the Goldfine gifts. Adams 
was a cold performer in his appearance be- 
fore the Harris subcommittee, and his con- 
fession act didn’t click as the producers had 
hoped. His histrionic ineptitude no doubt 
means that President Eisenhower eventually 
will have to get a new “chief of staff” and 
that the country will, to some extent, get a 
new President. 





{The Lexington Herald of Monday, June 30, 
1958) 


Part OF Your CONGRESSMAN’S JOB 


Congressmen, since the meeting of the 
first session after formation of the Union, 
have been called upon for favors by the 
folk “back home.” It is just part of their 
job and has been so accepted through the 
years. Therefore, it is somewhat surprising 
te read where some of the defenders of 
Sherman Adams try to cast doubt as to the 
wisdom or propriety of such congressional 
acts, and seek to place these congressional 
contacts with Federal agencies on an equal 
footing with those made by the Presidential 
assistant in behalf of his friend, Bernard 
Goldfine. 

These columnists, among whom David 
Lawrence is the most outspoken, endeavor 
to make it appear that Comgressmen who 
take up matters with Federal agencies in 
behalf of constituents are violating some 
eode or regulation. Again we say, this is 
part of the ’s job and they soon 
will find that the folk back home are not 
interested in returning them to Washington 


> 
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if they don't heed their inquiries. The 
point the writers seem to miss—if they are 
not purposely trying to evade the issue in 
order to protect Mr. Adams—is that these 
requests from the home district are not 
accompanied by lavish gifts. 

Congressmen exert influence and there is 
no denying the fact that when they call 
upon a Federal agency: for a report that the 
agency responds promptly—perhaps a little 
more readily than it would if the request 
came direct from the voter back home. Re- 
quests from Senators probably merit a little 
speedier action than those from Representa- 
tives. Requests from high officials, espe- 
cially those in the executive branch, un- 
doubtedly get speedier action than those 
from Senators. The “weight” implied in 
such requests varies according to the rank 
of the official making the request, 

A Congressman handles hundreds, many 
of them thousands, of such calls in the 
course of a year. If he decides he isn’t in- 
terested in returning to Washington all he 
has to do is to begin ignoring these calls. 
Few expect or receive anything other than 
pledges of support for such services. Few, 
if any receive vicuna overcoats (even $200 
ones, the price to which David Lawrence 
now ascribes the $700 Adams gift) $2,500 
hotel bills or $2,500 oriental rugs, on loan. 
If you want to ask your Congressman for 
some favor don’t be frightened by all this 
talk. Just don’t send him anything for this 
service. You may embarrass him, 





Report on the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr.’ President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a report 
to the people of Tennessee on the activi- 
ties of Congress during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It has been a 
most active session during which we 
have considered extremely important 
legislation. In my estimation, the Con- 
gress has fulfilled its“ responsibility to 
act in the public interest in almost every 
instance. Many of the bills considered 
here have been of direct concern to the 
people of my State and I want them to 
know of our efforts. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear FRIEND: Now that Congress is ap- 
proaching adjournment, I want to write you 
about some of my impressions of this sec- 
ond session. And I also want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the comments, 
observations and recommendations many of 
you submitted which have been so helpful to 
me in these past months. 

TO MEET NEEDS OF NEW SPACE AGE 

The 85th Congress was the first to be faced 
with the challengés of the space age, her- 
alded by the launching of the satellites now 
circling above the earth. To meet the de- 
mands of this new era we are entering the 
Congress has responded .by passing eonsid- 
erable major legislation which I feel was 
vitally necessary to guarantee our security 
and enable us to prepare adequately for our 
ever-enlarging responsibilities. 
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For example, I strongly supported the pas. 
sage of the defense reorganization 
clearly called for by the new needs of 
space age in military and strategic nin 
This act clarifies the chain of ina 
especially as it relates to the authority ¢ 
the Secretary of Defense over the military 


ls 


tion of Director of Defense 
Engineering was created by the 
also contains many other provisions designed ° 
to define powers and functions within 
Department of Defense. As a 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
took an active role in the passage of 
act, which should eliminate much of thé 
wasteful competition between the services 
and make the entire defense 
and readiness of the Nation more adequate 
Another move to meet the challenge. 
this era was made by Congress in - 
@ new agency to deal specifically with the 
development of a comprehensive program 
of research and operations in 
and space sciences. The newly created Na 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra. 
tion is to be’a civilian controlled body deak 
ing with the problems of space flight and 
the development of aircraft, m and 
other space vehicles. This is indeed a dra 
matic step into the future. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Congress further responded to the critical ; 
military problems by appropriating a record 
amount during peacetime for our defense, | 
It became apparent to most of us that we 
were woefully weak in many areas of de- 
fense. As a member of the Special Defens 
Preparedness Subcommittee which investi- 
gated our military, posture early in this ses- 
sion I became aware of a serious need for 
stepped-up defense activity. The budget for 
military affairs was designed to accomplish 
that task. ‘ 

We also followed the recommendations of 
the Cordiner Commission by raising the pay 
rates a minimum of 6 percent for almost all 
military personnel with over 2 years of serv- 
ice—a measure which should serve to at 
tract and retain —T men needed to 
staff our Armed . 

Meanwhile, I have-been encouraging pas- 
sage of the national defense education bill, 


F 
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« which provides for a Federal scholarship 


and loan program to aid talented studenis 
to continue their education. This bil 
would also grant money to State agencies t 
facilitate the improvement of science, math- 
ematics, and language teaching. I feel that 
this is a very much-needed program, but!” 
want to assure you that it involves no Fe 
eral infringement on local control of educ 
tion. A modified form of this bill hs 
passed the House and I am hopeful that the 
Senate will act favorably on it before thi 
session adjourns, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND MUTUAL SECURNY 


In the field of foreign affairs, we passed (0 
extremely important bills to which f gar 
my full support. ‘The troubles in Lai) 
America and the crisis in the Middle B# 
underlined the vital need for full authoria 
tion of the mutual security program, 7 
military and economic support provided wi 
der this act is one part of our 4 
meet the challenge of Russia’s d 
to wage wars of economic com 
bined with political subversion. This chal 
lenge also pointed out the need for ane” 
tive program for reducing barriers to Bi” 
It is to the credit of Congress, I think a 
a reciprocal trade program was renewed 
the national interest. Expanding canal 
tional trade promotes the best inter 
our own country and advances the ¥ 
and security of the free nations of # 
To achieve this end I gave my 8¥ 
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gote to the pill which successfully extended 


Trade A reements Act, 
= er steppingstone to international 
and security was the passage by the 
te of,a resolution supporting the crea- 


or of an expanded and more effective United 
Nations police force. In supporting this 


n it was my feeling that we must do 
ene possible to strengthen this vital 
agency which has done so much to promote 
the peaceful solution of our international 
problems. 

COMBATING THE RECESSION 

On the domestic scene, too, the second ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress faced important 
issues. Foremost among these was the reces- 
sion. I proposed or supported several meas~- 
ures designed to stimulate business, restore 
consumer confidence and inject new stimull 
into the economy. One bill which I cospon- 
sored is known as the Community Facilities 
Act. This act would expand the eligibility 
of projects for public facility loans under the 
Housing Act. It is designed to accelerate 
Jocal public works programs, not by the old 
PWA approach, but through expanding the 
capacity of local agencies of government to 
undertake projects through Federal loans, 
Such a program would be much faster than a 
Federal] public works program and would not 
run up the huge Federal debt. This bill 

the Senate but unfortunately did not 
fteceive the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is my sincere hope that this 
bill will receive the earliest possible recon- 
sideration and passage in the next session of 
Congress. 

Another important antirecession measure 
was the law which authorizes loans to States 
that wish to extend their unemployment 
benefit programs to persons who have ex- 
hausted their jobless pay. I sponsored a bill 
which would have enlarged the benefits con- 
siderably and extended them over a longer 
period of time, but unfortunately it was not 
accepted. I of course supported and voted 
for the bill that did pass. 

Other proposals met with more complete 
success. These included the passage of a 
major housing bill—which the President re- 
luctantly signed—to put) mew life into the 
construction industry. We felt that the 
stimulation of housing was especially impor- 
tant because it does not take that industry 
long to tool up and get started; and further- 
more, it touches almost every community in 
the country and stimulates many related 
businesses as well. An emergency housing 
bill was the first antirecession measure 
passed in 1958 and was followed by passage 
in the Senate of an omnibus housing bill. 
This latter measure, I fear, May never get 
through the House of Representatives owing 
to the lateness of the session, 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


During this session we also passed a bill 
stepping up the great Federal-aid highway 
Program. By accelerating the road construc- 
tion of this 41,000-mile system it is hoped 
that resultant demands for both men and 
Materials will boost the economy. Under 
the same principle we have urged the vari- 

nment departments, especially the 
Department of Defense to which vaaat of the 
Serene. 10 Step up purchases and con- 
tracts ch mone viously been 
‘a. y had prev y 


ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 


i of my work this session has involved 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
I am chairman.» Along with the 

of the recession, our chief domestic 

has continued to be inflation. I 


have continued to conduct hearings designed 


» especially with respect to 
Speeches Prices. For a long time, by 
onthe floor of the Senate and by 

tary the President, I have urged a volun- 
labor-management wage-price control 
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program to avert the increase in steel prices, 
which will probably cause another round of 
inflation, depress the economy, further lower 
production, and add to unemployment. 
Since the recent steel-price increase, the 
committee has recommended again that the 
President exert strong leadership to maintain 
thé price line. As yet he has done very 
little. This problem is extremely serious for 
both the public and the Government, and 
you may be assured that I will continue to 
work toward its solution, for what I consider 
to be the best interests of the Nation. 

I have also sponsored a bill to restrict 
unlawful price discriminations. The heart 
of this bill states that in effect a company 
cannot sell to retailers in the same market 
area at two different prices if the end result 
is a lessening of competition. The passage 
of this bill is considered a matter of eco- 
nomic life or death by thousands of small- 
business men. 

As the best anti-inflationary measure at 
this point, I advocated a straight across-the- 
board price cut at all levels—manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing. If business 
were sufficiently stimulated by such a re- 
duction, increased production would more 
than make up for the reduction in prices, 
and there would be no marked reduction in 
business profits. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Other major legislation of interest in- 
cludes our activities in the labor field. We 
have responded to the disclosures of cor- 
ruption and abused trust and power in some 
unions by enacting measures which are in 
the interest of both labor and the public. 
No one is completely satisfied with these 
bills since opinions differ widely on the 
remedies required, but these bills have gone 
a long way in meeting the recommendaticns 
of the McClellan committee which has been 
digging into these abuses. Both Houses 
have approved a bill which requires man- 
agers of employee welfare funds to register 
these funds with the Department of Labor. 
In addition, they would be required to make 
annual financial reports and disclose , the 
funds’ financial transactions to the pOblic. 
The Senate has also passed a bill providing 
for the regulation of union elections and 
requiring union officers to file financial, or- 
ganizational and trusteeship information 
with the Secretary of Labor. This bill con- 
tains provisions for greater protection of 
the rights of individual workers, the public, 
management and unions in their labor-man- 
agement relations. We are hopeful that 
this may receive House action this session. 

RAILROADS 


As you know, our railroads have been 
suffering severe economic reverses in recent 
years. , Many are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Congress recognized the importance of 
@ strong communication and transportation 
system by passing a Transportation Act 
which provides some tax relief and financial 
and operational assistance to the railroads. 
I strongly supported these measures and 
feel that the railroads will be restored to 
sound financial condition. 

THE 49TH STATE ADMITTED 


I am sure that all of you are happy with 
me to welcome into our Union the 49th State 
of Alaska. For many years I have sponsored 
and actively supported the admission of 
Alaska, which is truly deserving of state- 
hood. You may be interested to note that 
Alaska followed what is known as the Ten- 
nessee plan in electing two Senators who 
then petitioned Congress for admission. 
Tennessee had done the same thing just 
prior to its admission in 1796. 

Also approved this session was another 
overdue measure which provided an average 
10.1 percent increase in pay for all classified 
Government wor : white-collar workers 
in TVA, AEC, and other nonclassified 


agencies, including postal employees. 


) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TENNESSEANS 


One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation, especially for Tennesseans, was the 
farm bill. Three attempts have been made 
in 1958 to write either basic or emergency 
farm legislation. The latest bill, which 
passed the Senate last month, provided 
farmers the choice of reductions in price 
supports and eased production controls on 
cotton, or the present price-support pro- 
gram. It also contained provisions relating 
to corn, feed grains, and rice. I was cer- 
tainly not fully satisfied with this bill, but 
I supported it chiefly because of the emer- 
gency situation in cotton, and in consider- 
ation of the President’s vetoes of previous 
farm bills. It is still not clear whether the 
House will-act on farm legislation this ses- 
sion, but I am hopeful that it will. 

On the brighter side, I am glad to report 
that 25 counties in west and middle Ten- 
nessee were declared eligible to receive Farm- 
ers Home Administration emergency loans 
under a law passed this year. This law au- 
thorizes credit measures to meet emergency 
needs of farmers and small business due to 
excessive rainfall. 

In the last session of Congress the Senate 
passed a good and workable self-financing 
law for the TVA—a piece of must legislation. 
We are still anticipating House approval of 
this bill which would relieve TVA of the 
annual fight for appropriations, and will 
permit the planning of its power expansion 
on a much sounder basis. Incidentally spe- 
cific appropriations of interest to Tennes- 
seans included almost a million dollars for 
Cheatham lock and dam, over $10 million 
for Barkley Dam, and planning money for 
an important project at Melton Dam, just 
to mention some highlights. The Memphis 
Harbor project, for which $550,000 was al- 
located, has now received funds for its com- 
pletion. 

Last the President vetoed the important 
appropriations bill which included the Mem- 
phis Federal Building and other matters of 
interest to our State. These were not among 
the. provisions to which he objected, how- 
ever, and I am confident that these appro- 
priations will be approved this session. 

Other construction authorized included 13 
new armories and other military installa- 
tions in various localities throughout the 
State. There was also authorized a new 
metals and ceramics building at Oak Ridge 
which will greatly facilitate our research in 
atomic energy. Iam very hopeful that funds 
will be forthcoming for the construction of 
that building as well as for a permanent re- 
search building at Oak Ridge which was 
authorized in 1957. 

For some time I have tried to prevent the 
closing of Mallory Air Force Base at Mem- 
phis. The Air Force, however, has decided 
to close that installation. I am endeavor- 
ing, and I am confident that I will be suc- 
cessful, to obtain funds for the modifica- 
tion of the Memphis General Depot in order 
that the Air Force motor vehicle function can 
be relocated there. The Air Force is sup- 
porting my efforts and they agree that it 
would be detrimental to the Air Force oper- 
ations to have this very efficient management 
team broken up by relocation. 

The omnibus judgeship bill, which au- 
thorizes three new Federal judges for Ten- 
nessee, has not yet been reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. A bill authorizing 1 
new judgeship each for the 3 grand divisions 
of Tennessee passed the Senate last year but 
failed in the House. Owing to the lateness 
of the session, it is doubtful that it will 
be enacted this year although I have stressed 
the need for additional Judges over and over 
again. ; 

This has been a most sketchy outline, in- 
deed, but perhaps from these highlights it 
may be seen that this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress has been exceptionally busy one, 
despite its several disappointments. This 
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has been my 20th year as a Member of Con- 
gress and never in my experience have the 
challenges been greater than now, as we 
dramatically enter this new era, beset by 
the serious domestic and crucial foreign 
problems which call for responsibility, vi- 
sion, and imagination. . 
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support and implement the U. N’ decision, it 
is a mystery why this pro-Arab attitude did 
not endear the British to the Arab world. 
But the fraudulent character of this prop- 
aganda is_best exposed by the forgotten fact 
that the pioneer Arab nationalists who led 
the desert revolt were so eager for inde- 


If you desire more detailed information .pendence and so grateful to the West for 


write to me in Washington. 

I want to again express my appreciation 
for all the letters and suggestions I have 
received during the course of this session. 
Be assured that I will welcome your continu- 
ing interest and recommendations for the 
new legislative session beginning next Jan- 
uary. 

Sincerely, 
EsTEs KEFPAUVER, 
United States Senator. 





The United States Helped Arab 


Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARESTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Near East Report, a Washington letter 
on American policy in the Near East, in 
its August 1, 1958, issue contained an 
article headed: “The United States 
Helped Arab Nationalism.” This article 
appears to me to portray the. United 
States as the one country which has 
aided Arab nationalism instead of the 
United States being portrayed as the vil- 
lain or enemy of Arab nationalism. It 
seems singularly appropriate at this 
time, when there is so much ferment 
in the Near East, that the historical 
background of the area be presented to 
the Members of the House; and I there- 
fore request that it be printed in the 
RECORD: 

ANALYSIS: THE UNITED STATES HELPED ARAB 
NATIONALISM 

It is difficult for the United States to come 
to terms with Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
because he does not really want to come to 
terms with the West. He profits by his anti- 
westernism. He gains popular acclaim by 
portraying America as the villain, the enemy 
of nationalism, the ally of the conservative 
past, and the exploiter of the fellahin. 

To this indictment, America owes neither 
assent nor apology. 

The truth is that Arab nationalism is in- 
debted to the United States. For if our coun- 
try had not entered World War I in 1917, 
thus insuring the victory of the Allies, and 
if President Wilson had not insisted on self- 
determination for all peoples, the Ottoman 
Empire would have survived and the eight 
independent Arab states weuld not have 
come into existence. 

Few Arab nationalists today will acknowl- 
edge the decisive United States role in re- 
storing Arab independence, and if they are 
reminded of it they will insist that the 
United States then forfeited Arab friendship 
by supporting the creation of the State of 
Israel. Since the great majority of the na- 
tions of the world, including the U. 8. 8S. R. 
as well as the United States, joined at the 
U.N. in recommending the establis t of 
Israel, it is always a mystery why the ted 
States should be singled out by Arabs for 
special responsibility. 

Conversely, since the United Kingdom 
alone among the great powers refused to 


assistance in driving out the Turks that they 
did not begrudge Palestine to the Jews. 


THEY ACCEPTED ZIONISM 


The romantic leader of the Arab awaken- 
ing, Lawrence of Arabia, accepted Zionism 
and believed it would benefit the Arabs, 

The diplomatic literature of the period 
documents Arab acquiescence. 

On January 3,.1919, with Lawrence as 
intermediary, the Emir Feisal, grandfather 
of the youthful king who was murdered in 
the Baghdad coup last July 14, signed an 
agreement with Dr. Chaim Weizmann by 
the terms of which the Arab Kingdom of 
the Hejaz accepted the Balfour Declaration. 
Two months later, Feisal wrote to Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, who was then 
representing the Zionist organization: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among 
us, look with sympathy on the Zionist 
movement. * * * We will wish the Jews a 
most hearty welcome home.” 

Thus, the British Royal Commission, in 
the historic 1937 report declared: 

“If King Hussein and the Emir Feisal 
secured their big Arab State, they would 
concede little Palestine to the Jews.” 

Indeed, there was every reason for the 
Arabs to accept the Balfour Declaration 
which promised Palestine fully to the Jews 
because that declaration helped win World 
War I and helped the Arabs themselves te 
liberation. It may sound odd to today’s 
Arab nationalists, but Arab nationalism lit- 
erally owed a debt to Zionism. 

Thus, the British Royal Commission wrote 
in 1937: 

“The fact that the Balfour Declaration 
was issued in 1917 in order to enlist Jewish 
support for the Allies and the fact that this 
support was forthcoming are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Palestine. The Arabs do not 
appear to realize in.the first place that the 
present position of the Arab world as a 
whole is mainly due to the great sacrifices 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers in 
the war, and, secondly, that insofar as the 
Balfour Declaration helped to bring about 
the Allies’ victory, it helped to bring about 
the emancipation of all the Arab countries 
from Turkish rule. If the Turks and their 
German allies had won the war, it is im- 
probable that all the Arab countries except 
Palestine, would now have become or be 
about to become independent states.” 


ARAB RESISTANCE 


Arab hopes for complete and swift inde- 
pendence were frustrated by both the British 
and the French. -Feisal himself was ejected 
from the Syrian throne. Inside Palestine, 
Arab extremists resisted the implementa- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration and the 
League of Nations mandate with riots and 
strikes. With this, there began a long and 
tragic period of vacillation and appease- 
ment, during which Jewish rights to Pales- 
tine were whittled down by the mandatory 
power. 

The first partition in 1922 severed Trans- 
jordan from Palestine to provide a throne for 
Abdullah, as a consolation to wounded Arab 
pride. (One wonders whether Churchill 
would de it today.) Finally, by 1939, the 
promise to the Jews was virtually nullified 
by the Palestine white paper, which all but 
closed Palestine’s doors to Jewish immigra- 
tion and doomed uncounted numbers of 
Jews to death in Hitler’s gas chambers and 
concentration camps. 

(History has a curious way of repeating 


itself. In a first reaction to the antiwest- 


ern coup in Baghdad, Senator RatpH FLAN- 


August 15 


pDERS, Republican, of Vermont, offered § 
1958 white paper. He took the Senate floor 
to urge. cutting down Jewish 

into Israel by striking at American 
philanthropie support for refu resettle. 
ment. How does Senator Pears 

cile his argument that American Jewish aig 
to Israel has caused Arab resentment with 
the impressive fact that_West Ge 

never suffered. any setback in its 
rejations with the Arab States, even though 
it is pouring almost, a billion dollars into 
Israel for reparations?) ’ 

Despite its early disappointments, Arab 
nationalism overcame obstacles ag the 
French and British withdrew and Arabs won 
independence in nine separate Arab States, 
But one must draw a distinction between 
the historic nationalism of the 
and the form it takés under Nasser’s banner 

Nasser wants to unite—and dominate. 
the entire Arab world. It is a bizarre twist 
of history that the great-grandson of H 
the leader of the Hejaz revolt, has fallen to 
assassins who struck him down in the nam 
of Nasser’s nationalism. 

A true nationalism respects the rights of 
all people to self-determination, Jews as 
well as Arabs, Iraqis as well as 
Lebanese as well as Saudi Arabians. This 
is consistent with the Wilsonian concept, 
but the imperialist would erase boundaries 
he impeaches as artificial and obliterate 
sovereignties he derides as synthetic, 

Those who want: to deal with Nasser must 
ask whether they accept the proposition 
that all Near East states are his rightful 
legacy and that none are entitled to assist. 
ance in defense of their integrity. How can 
they be sure that the Syrians are resigned 
te their annexation? Or that Iraq must 
be written off? Is Arab “unity” an instru- 
ment for subjugation? 

To embrace Nasserism because we are the 
friend of Arab nationalism is to say that 
we must put up with juvenile delinquency 
because we love our children. 


PRESSURE ON ISRAEL : 


Although Israel is now one of the few 
Near East states firmly committed to the 
West and, despite its size, a redoubtable 
source of strength for the free world, Arab 
propagandists have now opened an all-out 
campaign to make her the scapegoat for 
western reverses. This is an obvious prel- 
ude to pressure on Israel to make conce- 
sions to the Arabs and thus placate Nasser, 
a tactic reminiscent of the craven response 
of European statesmen tothe rise of nazism 
in the 1930's. / 

Responsible western statesmen are not 
likely to collaborate in any such disrep 
utable and perverse p: . Yet the mood 
of panic, engendered by a train of adversity, 
can lead to suicide pacts. i 

NURI AS-SAID’S TESTAMENT 


This propagahda will gather impetus 
from an article in Life magazine written by 
Nuri as-Said before his death. In this 
“testament,” the late Iraq Prime Minister 
damns Israel for western setbacks ont 
plains that “Americans seem incapable 
comprehending the profoundly bitter, eve 
pathological attitude of the Arabs toward 
the Jews of Israel.” He concedes that this 
is perhaps “an ugly thing but it is wa 
the seeming Arab compulsion to flirt 
suicide.” fe 

Yet neither the creation of Israel not . 4 
policies figured in the pro-Nasser “a 
Iraq or the siege of Lebanon. Neither i 


nor Zionism was an issue. The 
in both countries are assault 


not on Zionism or Israel—but ‘below 

imperialism, military moves in the OW 

struggle of totalitarianism against ee 
In_his youth Nuri as-Said, like his 700" 


nationalists, Lawrence and Feisal, was Be 
at Paris in 1919 to accept a Jewish Palast, 






























































But that has generally been forgotten, 
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jater years nO Arab leader was more implac- 
able in his persistent demands for conces- 
sions to appease the Arabs. Alone among the 
Arab States, Iraq refused to sign an armistice 
nt with Israel. All last year he cam- 
ed in London and Washington demand- 
slices Of Israel to prove that he was a 
Arab patriot—not so much because he 
hated Israel but because he was under attack 
for his prowestern policies, and he needed 
anti-Zionism as @ shield against the frenetic 
io. 
ee the West—not Israel—that is the 
primary target of Nasser. 
WHERE DOES HISTORY BEGIN? 


Nevertheless, there are some pundits who 
are obsessed with the view that if there were 
no Israel the Near East would be a vast oasis 
of peace. Invariably these historians begin 
their chronicle of current developments in 
1948 with the establishment of Israel. 

One might reply with equal force that 
Western difficulties in the area began, not 
with the establishment of Israel, but with the 
demonstration of the weakness and infirmity 
of the West when it failed to defend Israel 
from Arab aggression and subsequently 
tolerated and condoned the Arabs’ refusal 
to make peace. 

Typical of the propagandists who seek to 
blame Israel is Dorothy Thompson, former 
head of AFME, who syndicated a bitter attack 
in her newspaper column on July 28. That 
column distorts the record and impugns the 
integrity of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man and former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey who, 
Miss Thompson charges, supported Israel in 
1948 because they were vying for votes. One 
might enter a point-by-point rebuttal but 
perhaps the best answer to her (and Senator 
Fianpegs) is written in the passionate words 
Miss Thompson herself uttered to a huge 
gathering in Madison Square Garden on 
March 21, 1944. These are some of the state- 
ments Miss Thompson made: 

“A people without a homeland of their 
own is doomed. * * * 

“From one end of Europe to another, Jews 
sit down and weep, aye they weep, because 


~ they remember Zion. And I say: Their 


word should go out through all the earth 
and their cry to the end of the world. And 
there should be no speech and language 
where their voice is not heard. 

“The opponents of Zionism are hypocrites. 
They oppose the Jewish homeland on be- 
half of the Arabs. Very well, then. What 
Christian country, however underpopulated, 
is prepared to receive all who come? 

“The brutal truth is that the only 
spot * * * where * * * Jewish refugees 
were received * * * as assets and not liabil- 
ities—is Palestine. * * * And have they a 
tight to be there? 
oe whom anyhow does this earth belong? 

* Thave no patience with the argument 
that Palestine ‘belongs’ to the Arabs, be- 
Cause they are the original settlers there, 
Which by the way, is very dubious. 

“The Near East was once a great center of 
civilization. * * * Only in our own times 
could this land be redeemed. * *- * But in 
the whole Near East only one people have 
done it—and that is the Jews of Zion. * * * 
They are taking nothing from the Arabs. 

os Ris | the most essential thing 

. r they are savi and re- 
ee the land. — 

‘Tf all the Jews of Europe should settle in 
the © and its surroundings and do what 
the Original stonebreakers and builders of 
a have done, there would not be fewer 
in a her — but more and richer Arabs 

st. * The e 
its lovers and creators.” — siege ” 

a, Governor Dewey listened to her 

o, night. Perhaps Harry Truman, 
Senator, heard their echoes in Wash- 
They agreed with her then—as 


aid Most Americans who favored the resto- 


ration of Israel. Why does she now attempt 
to discredit their good faith—the sincerity of 
many other great American leaders—merely 
because she changed her mind? 


WHERE DO WE GO? 


But post mortems serve little purpose un- 
less they help answer the question: Where 
do we go from here? One fact emerges 
from the foregoing recital. For 40 years the 
weak thread of appeasement runs unevenly 
through the fabric of our policy and the 
slightest stress or strain rips it apart. 

The West has never confronted the Arabs 
of the Near East with the fundamental fact 
that those who claim rights must discharge 
their correlative obligations. : 

The West has tended to excuse and indulge 
Arab aggression, whether it is directed 
against Jew or brother Arab, whether it is 
direct attack or indirect subversion. The 
Arabs have never been presented with an 
open challenge which summons them to 
comply with the U. N. Charter and to make 
peace. 

Little wonder that the Arabs have con- 
vinced themselves that Israel can and will be 
destroyed. This attitude is one of the basic 
causes of instability in the region. 

Nor is there doubt that Israel’s danger will 
grow when the time comes for western forces 
to withdraw from Lebanon and Jordan. The 
existing security shield will be gone. Arab 
hostility will be fanned, for Israel, a symbol 
of western civilization in the region, will be 
a@ special target. It will be the residuary 
legatee of all the hatred that has been incited 
against the United States and the United 
Kingdom in connection with recent troop 
movements. 

It would be logical under the circum- 
stances to fortify Israe] both by firm guaran- 
ties as well as by material assistance to en- 
able her to strengthen her economy and her 
defense capacity. Someday the great pow- 
ers may produce an arms embargo for the 
Near East, but we are a long way from it, 
and until that day comes every democratic 
friend of the West should be equipped to de- 
fend itself. 

Finally, the United States commitment to 
Israel should be spelled out in language that 
is understandable to everyone, including 
Nasser. We have just extended new com- 
mitments to the Baghdad Pact powers. 
There is no reason why we should hesitate 
to offer a firm guaranty to Israel. While the 
United States intervention in Lebanon was 
obviously reassuring, for it demonstrated 
that our country is ready to honor its com- 
mitments, an explicit guaranty to Israel is 
needed not merely to reassure the Israelis 
but to deter Nasser and every other Arab 
leader. Collective security relies on deter- 
rence as well as intervention. It is the road 
to peace. 





H. R. 9020 


SPEECH 
° 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; August 12, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee -has 
brought up H. R. 9020 under suspension 
of the rules to prevent the amendments 
which would convert an unsatisfactory 
and inadequate bill into a bill worthy 
to be passed by this distinguished body. 

If it were not in the closing days of 
the session, I would urge my colleagues 
to vote against the Agriculture Commit- 
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tee in this instance. But to vote against 
it now would undoubtedly kill the bill 
this year. H. R. 9020 was granted an 
open rule months ago and. could have 
been properly amended to make it cor- 
respond to S. 1356 which was passed by 
the Senate: 

H. R. 9020 will continue'a mistake 
made in 1921 when the Congress was per- 
suaded by the lobbyists for the Big Five 
meatpackers to allow the packers to es- 
cape the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

No other segment of the food industry 
has ever been able to remove itself from 
FTC control. This has been a tremen- 
dous advantage to a few large packers 
which dominate the meat industry. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
never carried out its responsibility to 
prevent unfair competition or monopo- 
listic acts in the merchandising of prod- 
ucts sold by meatpackers. As a result 
the two largest companies have been 
permitted to retain most of the monoply 
powers they had established prior to 
1920. 

In 1947 the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission reported that Armour & Co. had 
more assets than all the independent 
packers in the United States combined. 
This was also true for Swift & Co. 

Last year Swift sales exceeded $2,500,- 
000,000 and Armour sales amounted to 
approximately $2 billion. These giant 
concerns, without effective FTC regula- 
tion to prevent unfair competition have 
been able to injure their small compe- 
titors. 

This high degree of economic concen- 
tration without regulation of trade prac- 
tices has also worked against the best 
interests of livestock producers and con- 
sumers of meat. 

The Department of Agriculture lacks 
the enforcement staff and the incentive 
to prevent unfair competition in meat 
merchandising. The Department works 
closely with the meatpackers and de- 
pends on their cooperation to provide 
market news information and other im- 
portant data essential to the Depart- 
ment’s programs. Enforcement action 
against the packers would apparently 
jeopardize to some extent the friendly 
relationship that now exists and has al- 
ways existed between the big packers 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

This relationship undoubtedly explains 
why the Secretary of Agriculture has not 
issued a cease-and-desist order against 


‘a meatpacker to prevent unfair trade 


practices in the merchandising of packer 
products since 1938. 

The Senate considered H. R. 9020 as a 
substitute for the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill, S. 1356. That body properly re- 
jected H. R.-9020 by an overwhelming 
nonpartisan vote because H. R. 9020 
seeks to retain exclusive jurisdiction and 
control over the wholesaling of meat in 
the Department of. Agriculture. 

The Senate bill, on the other hand, 
would share jurisdiction ,between the 
Agriculture Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

I will vote for H. R. 9020 only because 
legislation is necessary this year and be- 
cause all logic points to an agreement in 
the House-Senate conference that would 
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include concurrent jurisdiction. Any 
agreement in conference which falls 
short of concurrent jurisdiction should 
be emphatically rejected by the House. 





Venture for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
materialistic times, it is heartening to 
have evidence that other and more last- 
ing values are being considered. On a 
previous occasion, I inserted in the RrEc- 
orD an article describing the venture for 
victory program being conducted by Tay- 
lor University, Upland, Ind. 

Recently, I received a newsletter re- 
porting on this Christian venture of a 
group of devoted young men. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this news- 
letter in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

VENTURE FOR VICTORY NEWSLETTER JULY 24, 
1958, SINGAPORE 
We had just finished a basketball game in 


Saigon, the southernmost city of the China 
Seas and the key and gateway to much of 
Red China’s expansion program, when the 


news came: “American Marines have landed 
in Turkey to aid in the Lebanon crisis.” 
Radios and newspapers blared stories, “Is 
this the beginning of the end?” Tenseness 
and fear reigned among the people of this 
Oriental nerve center. There was no peace 
and security in Saigon—except—in the hearts 
and lives of those few Christians who knew 
the peace that passeth understanding 
through faith in Christ our Lord. Yes, even 
that night there were some new believers in 
this war-torn area who knew that what they 
had experienced within was greater than 
that about them—even war. Vietnam offered 
us the challenge to make Christ known in a 
country that had the least number of Chris- 
tians of any place we have ever visited. But 
those that we met, ministered unto our lives 
even though we had come to bring the good 
news of salvation to those who had not yet 
heard or believed. Highlight of the work 
here was with the Army of Vietnam and a 
special game against the American Army 
team with an opportunity to preach to the 
officers and men stationed in Saigon. The 
attendance and decisions were not impres- 
sive in numbers, but each member left feel- 
ing God’s blessing upon those few precious 
days in Vietnam. 

Singapore has a Communist mayor. Over 
half the population is under 25 years of age. 
It is the most cosmopolitan. city we have 
ever visited. Tonight in the service we had 
Chinese, Malayan, Dutch, Germans, Syrians, 
Jews, Indians, British, Eurasians, Indonesi- 
ans, and Americans. What is there about 
this man Christ that could be such a coms 
mon denominator for this group as well as 
their Savior? This answer can only be found 
in His love, His power, and His concern for 
us. Two young Buddhists came to the Lord; 
also a Chinese scholar, a clerk, a public ac- 
countant, etc. This has ali come to pass be- 
cause you have prayed for a group of basket- 
ball players and the Lord has guided and 
blessed their testimonies. One rule we saw 
displayed for young Communists was this: 
“Be untiring in your exhortations.” The 
team members have had a combined total 
of 50 meetings plus 14 ball games in 10 days. 
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When we prayed with one young man at 
12:30 a. m., we saw the blessings of untir- 
ing exhortation of His word. 

Here in Singapore we are playing in the 
Happy World. It is a big amusement park 
and adjoining the stadium is a huge taxi 
dance where hoodlums and prostitutes hang 
out. Many of the Christians will not come 
to this area. We have not refused to play 
here because this is the area where the 
Gospel is needed. These people would never 
go to a church * * * this is definitely 
reaching the unreached. I cannot imagine 
Christ not talking to the woman at the well. 
When we saw many of these youth at the 
decision meeting following the game * * * 
His words “neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin no more,” were real again. 

Now we are on our way to Kuala Lumper 
in the Malaya Federation. It is positively 
against the law here to witness or preach to 
a Moslem. For the first time in history they 
have waived this law in the stadium when 
the basketball team presents its halftime 
program. Unusual opportunities, challeng- 
ing people—again a great and effectual door 
has been opened. We believe that His word 
will not return void but will accomplish the 
purpose wherefore it is sent. 

The team has played 52 games and last 
night beat the best in Singapore 100—55. 
The total attendance is approaching 200,000 
and every boy is well and busy with his 
responsibilities. Today at noon I addressed 
the Singapore Rotary Club with 200 men 
(including two Ambassadors) present repre- 
senting 24 countries. One was from Japan 
and the other from East Germany. One 
stated to me, “The sincerity of your message 
assures me that there is still hope.” This 
hope is not in bombs, not in education, but 
in Him who said, “My peace I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” This is the message being given 
forth by the Venture for Victory basketball 
team * * * we are your ambassadors of 
peace here in the Orient—playing, preaching, 
praying for His peace to reign in the hearts 
of men. * ° © 

For the cause of causes. 

Don J. ODLE, 
Director, Venture for Victory. 
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Psychopolitics, the Basic Communist 
Tactic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND . 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD I include two additional articles by 
that great patriot, George Todt, of the 
North Hollywood, Calif., Valley Times. 
These articles outline the basic Com- 
munist tactic, psychopolitics, and should 
awaken all America to this grave threat. 
[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 

Times of Wednesday, July 30, 1958] 
How COMMUNISTS EXPANDED 

“There is treachery, O Ahaziah.”—TII Kings 
IX: 23. 

The balance of an infamous address made 
by Beria to American traitors at Lenin Uni- 
versity in 1936, as reported by ex-Communist 
Kenneth Goff in his book Brainwashing 
which was commenced in this column yes- 
terday, concludes as follows: 

“Psychopolitics is a solemn charge. With 
it you can erase our enemies as insects. 
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You can cripple the efficiency of leaders by 
striking insanity into their families through : 
the use of drugs. You can wipe them away 
with testimony as to their insanity, By om 
technologies you Can even bring about in. 
sanity itself when they seem too resistiys 

‘You can change their loyalties by pay. 
chopolitics. Given a short time with, 
chopolitician you can alter forever 
loyalty of a soldier in our hands or g states. 
man or a leader in his own country, oF you 
can destroy his mind. 

“However, you labor under certain dan- 
gers. It may happen that remedies for our 
treatments may be discovered. It may hap- 
pen that a public hue and cry may aris 
agianst mental healing. It may thus ocey 
that all mental healing might be placeq in 
the hands of ministers and be taken out of 
the hands of our psychologists and 
trists. But the .capitalistic thirst for eon. 
trol, capitalistic inhumanity and a general 
public terror of insanity can be brought to 
guard against these things. 

“But should they occur, should 
ent researchers actually discover means to 
undo psychopolitical procedures, you must 
not rest, you must not eat or 


~must not stint one tinest bit of ‘availible 


money to campaign against it, discredit it, 
strike it down, and render it void. For by 
an effective means all our actions and re- . 
searches could be undone. 

“In a capitalistic state you are aided on 
all sides by the corruption of the philosophy 
of man and the times. You will discove 
that everything will aid you in your cam- 
paign to seize, control, and use all mental 
healing to spread our doctrine and rid w 
of our enemies within their own borders, 

“Use the courts, use the judges, use the 
Constitution of the country, use its medical 
societies and its laws to further our ends. 
Do not stint in your labor in this direction, 
And when you have succeeded you will dis- 
cover that you can now effect your own leg- 
islation at will and you can, by careful or- 
ganization of healing societies, by constant 
campaign about the terrors of society, by 
pretense as to your effectiveness make your 
capitalist himself, by his own a 
finance a large portion of the quiet Com- 
munist conquest of the Nation. 

“By psychopolitics create chaos. Leaves 
nation leaderless. Kill our enemies, And 
bring to earth, through communism, the 
greatest peace man has ever known. Thank 
you.”- : 

That’s what the man said. I will leave it 
to my readers to determine how prophetic 
some of his words may have turned out ® 
be by-this time. Incredible, isn’t it? 

However, students of contemporary hit 
tory need look no further back into the 
pages turned by old father time than the 
military debacles of such erstwhile strong 
nations as France in 1940 and China in 198 
to see the fatal effects of quisling penetti 
tion in modern and machiavellian Troja 
horse operations by 20th century exponent 
of the art of total war. at 

Never before has any alien philosophy 
human mistreatment gained so much land 
and population for itself at such & low price 
as has the imperialistic Soviet 
most without firing a short as it were. How 
have the barbaric and inhuman 
managed to succeed beyond their wildest 
dreams in the beginning? Who woul oF 
have dreamed™tbat the nondescript band? 
human scavengers, which took over 
Russia in 1917 would dominate x 
the world just 40 years later? And “the 
the balance of mankind in terror a * 
same moment? = 

What has happened to us? 

The only honest answer to this 
question must lie in the 
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the field of battle, so the answer has to lie 
elsewhere. We might as well face it: they 


pave somehow very cunningly managed to 

trate themselves, to our vast detriment, 
within the highest levels of Government and 
internal affairs. 

That this happened to the United States 
‘in World War IT is documented in Elizabeth 
“Churchill Brown’s famous book, The Enemy 

at His Back, a Bookmailer publication. Like 
Goff, Mrs. Brown—who is the writer-wife of 
columnist Constantine Brown, incidentally— 
evinces no naive surprise that our Govern~- 
ment and most-prized institutions are the 
serious objects of Communist espionage and 
infiltration. Just the contrary. What is 
truly amazing is the typical American re- 
action that such things can’t happen here. 
Cloak-and-dagger stuff, you know. 

What do you think your reaction might 
be after reading these two eye-opening books 
for yourself? Why not try it and find out? 
[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
: Times of July 30, 1958] 


"PsYCHOPOLITICS’ OF THE COMMUNISTS 


“As saith the proverb of the Ancients, 
Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked.”— 
1 Samuel, XXIV. 13. 

“The stupidity and narrowness of nations 
not blessed with Russian reasoning,” says the 
official U. S. S. R. textbook on psychopolitics, 
“has caused them to rely upon practices 
which are, today, too ancient and outmoded 
for the heroic pace of our time. And in view 
of the tremendous advance of Russian cul- 
ture in the field of mental technologies, be- 
gun with the glorious work of Pavlov and car- 
ried forward so ably by later Russians, it 
would be strange that an art and science 
would not evolve totally devoted to the alin- 
ing of loyalties and extracting the obedience 
of individuals and multitudes, 

“Thus we see that psychopolitical proce- 
dures are a natural outgrowth of practices 
as Old as man, practices which are current 
in every group of men throughout the world. 
Thus, in psychological procedures, there is 
no ethical problem, since it is obvious and 
evident that man is always coerced against 
his will to the greater good of the State, 
whether by economic means or indoctrina- 
tion into the wishes and desires of the State. 

“Basically, man is an animal. He is an 
animal which has been given a civilized 
veneer. Man is a collective animal, grouped 
together for his own protection before the 
threat of the environment. ‘Those who so 
group and control him must then have in 

possession specialized techniques to di- 
rect the vagaries and energies of the animal 
man toward greater efficiency in the accom- 
plishment of the goals of the State. 

‘Psychopolitics, in one form or another, 
has long been used in Russia, but the sub- 
ject is all but unknown outside the borders 
of our Nation, save only where we have 
an geeneplanted our information and 
Nation, used for the greater good of the 

“The definition of psychopoltics follows: 

“Psychopolitics is the art and science of 
ae and maintaining dominion over 

thoughts and loyalties of individuals, 

» bureaus, and masses, and the con- 
quest , enemy nations through mental 


“The strength and power of psychopolitics 
cannot be overestimated, particularly when 
Used in a nation decayed by pseudointel- 

» Where exploitation of the masses 

gun readily with psychopolitical ac- 

» sete ularly where the greed of 

or monarehial regimes has al- 

Teady brought about an overwhelming in- 

oo of neurosis which can be employed 

MM a groundwork for psychopolitical action 
eat Psychopolitical corps. 

7 : Part of your mission, student, to 

Preven Psychopolitical activity to the detri- 
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ment of the Russian state, just as it is your 
mission to carry forward in our Nation and 
outside it, if you are so assigned, the missions 
and goals of psychopolitics.” 

Elsewhere in this arresting book, I found 
such quotations from Bolshevik sources as 
the following: 

“In this time of unlimited weapons, and 
in national antagonisms, where atomic war 
with capitalistic powers is possible, psychos 
politics must act efficiently as never before. 

“Any and all programs of psychopolitics 
must be increased to aid and abet the ac- 
tivities of other Communist agents through- 
out the nation in question. 

“The failure of psychopolitics might well 
bring about the atomic bombing of the 
motherland. 

“If psychopolitics succeeds in its mission 
throughout the capitalistic nations of the 
world, there will never be an atomic war, 
for Russia will have subjugated all her, ene- 
mies. 

“Communism has already spread across 
one-sixth of the inhabited world. Marxist 
doctrines have already penetrated the re- 
mainder. An extension of the Communist 
social order is everywhere victorious. The 
spread of communism has never been by 
force of battle, but by conquest of the mind. 
In psychopolitics we have refined this con- 
quest to its last degree. 

“The psychopolitical operative must suc- 
ceed for his success means a world of peace. 
His failure might well mean the destruction 
of the civilized portions of Earth by atomic 
power in the’ hands of capitalistic madmen. 

“The end thoroughly justifies the means. 
The degradation of populaces is less inhuman 
than their destruction by atomic fission, for 
to an animal who lives only once, any life 
is sweeter than death. 

“The end of war is the control of a con- 
quered people. If a people can be conquered 
in the absence of war, the end of war will 
have been achieved without the destruction 
of war. A worthy goal. 

“The psychopolitician has his reward in 
the nearly unlimited control of populaces, 


4n the uninhibited exercise of passion, and 


the glory of the Communist conquest over 
the stupidity of the enemies of the people.” 

I have quoted the above at length because 
I believe that no American citizen can reveal 
more effectively to his countrymen as to 
the nature of their enemy and just what they 
are facing presently on the world stage—and 
perltiaps here at home as well—than the 
words which have emanated from the Rus- 
sians themselves in this case. 

This revealing insight comes at an appro- 
priate moment—Jjust as we are about to be 
hurled into a new summit conference with 
the masters of psychopolitics. Can we trust 
them? 





News of the “Nautilus” Is Needed 
Sedation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, coming at 
@.time when the nerves of this Nation 
are frayed from the harangue of those 
who are so committed to the belief that 
all is wrong with the United States, that 
we are outdistanced and outclassed by 
our potential enemies; the news, I should 
say the greatest news in these cold war 
years, of the Nautilus opens a new era, 
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should give great confidence and hope 
to all Americans. Greater than the Rus- 
sian sputnik, yes; militarily much great- 
er; possibilities unlimited, yes; perhaps, 
these and other similar superlatives fill 
the air in Washington and throughout 
the Nation. This, truly is good news. 
It is music to our tired and tender ears. 
This great news causes us to even hope 
that our critical friends, those “wavering 
Willies,” those who are so bent on tak- 
ing the administration to task about 
our lack of positive leadership today, 
and-then to praising Soviet Russia to- 
morrow, May even quiet for a spell. It 
has puzzled many of us just how intel- 
ligent people could pose as opposing 
communism with one hand, and praising 
Soviet Russia with the.other, could hope 
to make friends and influence people. 
Yet, for days, months, yes, and weary 
years this seems to be what has been 
happening. Boldly declaiming against 
communism, then following through by 
belittling everything that'is American, 
and showing up the greatness of Soviet 
Russia, and expecting that our people, 
the products of our decadent capital- 
ism and our outmoded American school 
system are falling so rapidly and so 
disastrously behind Russia; arid appar- 
ently feeling that they would be ac- 
cepted as true advocates of freedom and 
the rights of little people. 

I am thinking today how early in the 
administration of President Eisenhower 
they insisted on what we then termed 
a “One hundred and thirty wing Air 
Force.” That was when we used the 
old conventional World War II type 
planés. This same criticism of falling 
behind in our defenses was used. Sup- 
pose we had followed their thinking and 
stockpiled planes of that vintage. What 
value would they be today? Then later 
they pressured for us to try to match 
Russia sub-for-sub in the old-type sub- 
marine. Had we done this, what value 
would those old, clumsy, slow, only able 
to submerge for a few hours and lim- 
ited mileage be worth to us today? Now 
we are told, as of this time, perhaps 
20 vessels like the Nautilus, ready and 
waiting under the ice cap, would en- 
able us to keep the peace of the world, 
with only such other defenses as we 
have in being today. Hail, Nautilus, 
and our highest compliments to those 
who have made her possible. Hail, also 
to the administration that has.not been 
panicked by our “wavering Willies,” who 
ostensibly oppose communism while 
praising Russia; who pose as patriots 
and at the same time try to discredit 
and change everything that is tradition- 
ally American. 

The column, The Nautilus Opens a 
New Era, by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 11, is timely and I believe 
of interest, and I-am pleased to include 
it herewith: 

Tue NAvTILUsS OPENS A NEW ERA—POLAR FEAT, 
BarRInNG RvUSSIAN HEARTLAND TO MISSILES, 
Seen MAsor UNITED STaTes Blow 

(By David Lawrence) 

The United States Navy has done it again. 
It has revolutionized strategic warfare in the 
world today, as it has done several times in 
past history. 
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For while the sputniks whirl around in 
far-off space, their military value in relation 
to a precise target still much in doubt, it 
has been demonstrated that the atom-pow- 
ered submarine, with its capacity to fire mis- 
siles, can become a major deterrent to war 
itself. 

Most people who since school days have 
become accustomed to remember maps that 
sparate the hemispheres do not realize that 
the borders of Soviet Russia lie across the 
top of the world and are bounded by a stretch 
of nearly 3,000 miles of the Arctic Ocean 
which in turn is accessible from both the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides of North America. 
This geographical circumstance means that 
Soviet Russia is now vulnerable to attack by 
missile-carrying submarines which can fire 
into her heartland and reach almost any city 
therein with atomic weapons, 

The North Pole, pivotal point for the 
plane-carrying bombs of the United States 
Strategic Air Force that can go across the 
Arctic directly to Soviet Russia, now be- 
comes also the rendezvous of American sub- 
marines hiding under the big ice cap in the 
polar seas. 

The latest exploit by the Nautilus—which 
cruised submerged from Hawaii by way of 
the Bering Sea along the coast of Alaska, 
then traversed the Arctic under the ice to 
a point beyond Greenland and, still sub- 
merged, headed this week for Great Brit- 
ain—is startling in its military implications. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
tremendous significance militarily of what 
has just happened is to quote from a copy- 
righted interview published recently in U. S. 
News & World Report—cleared by the Navy 
Department—in which Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, sometimes called the “father of the 
atomic submarine,” said: 

“A large number of these missile-carrying 
nuclear submarines should be kept continu- 
ously at sea, submerged anywhere we want— 
many of them hiding under the Polar ice 
cap. They would constitute a fleet-in-being 
ready for immediate use at any time. 

“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country—even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States—he knows that in- 
evitably he himself will also be destroyed, 
because we will have these submerged mis- 
Sile-launching bases where he cannot pre- 
vent them from firing on him. So this 
missile-carrying submarine may turn out to 
be a réal deterrent to war.” 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 

“Consider the problem from the enemy’s 
point of view. He can do something about 
missile bases which’ we or our Allies may 
have on land. He can sabotage them or 
overrun them, or he can fire missiles at 
them. But suppose these bases are some- 
where in the ocean? Or hidden under,the 
Polar icecap? How is he going to find them 
under millions of square miles of polar ice- 
cap?” 

The Admiral pointed out that the United 
States has a total of 22 nuclear-powered 
submarines that either have been built or 
have been authorized and that the last 3 
authorized by Congress will carry Polaris- 
type 1500-mile missiles. This is a nonair- 
breathing rocket which has not yet been 
fully developed. But the Regulus-type 
rocket—which is air-breathing and can be 
fired from submarines surfacing at night— 
the Admiral said, are operational right now. 

Thus seapower—long the bulwark of our 
offense and defense—joins airpower in the 
development of strategic concepts which, 
while designed primarily for use in war, can 
really serve to maintain world peace. For 
the history of international behavior has 
shown that, where one major power or alli- 
ance of powers has a military advantage, it 
can use its potential to secure respect for 
its words of diplomacy and thereby preserv 
peace, . 
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America today, by reason of what the Nau- 
tilus has accomplished, is in a position once 
more to talk from strength. This deterrent 
power, emerging in an era of irresponsible 
dictatorships—which overnight might have 
pushed the world to the brink of war—can 
be hailed as an epochal occurrence. 





The Untold Story Behind Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
issues of life where many men act and 
react on the basis of emotion, fear, or 
hatred, those who urge the counsels of 
reason, understanding, justice, and law 
and order frequently find themselves at- 
tacked and reviled by the extremists. 
But their wisdom, integrity, and raw 
courage in speaking up for those basic 
processes of a democratic society and of 
representative government are a part of 
the cement that holds the American 
structure of freedom togéther despite 
the pressures and strains that assault it. 

Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, which was this 
year awarded a Pultizer prize for meri- 
torious public service, and who per- 
sonally received another Pulitzer award 
for his editorial writing, clearly merits 
recognition for such service, ‘not only 
from his journalistic peers, but also 
from many others. Mr. Ashmore has 
contributed to the June issue of Harper’s 
magazine another thought-provoking 
article, entitled “The Untold Story Be- 
hind Little Rock.” ‘In it he calls atten- 
tion to the failures of the press and 
other means of communication to bring 
to the American people the full picture 
of the significant developments leading 
up to and following the highly publicized 
events of last fall in Little Rock. 

Because following this June there will 
be another September, and because what 
Mr. Ashmore has said in this article to 
his news colleagues also has an urgent 
meaning for public officials—who have 
an even greater duty to inform the 
ple and preserve justice, law, and order— 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ashmore be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the manuscript will 
run to approXimately three pages of th 
REcorp, at a cost of $243. , ; 

I ask that the article be printed, the 
cost notwithstanding. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 2 
Tue Easy CHAIR—THE UNTOLD Story BEHIND 

LirTtLe Rock 
(By Harry S. Ashmore, 1958 Pulitzer prize- 
winner) 


The executive editor of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette and author of Epitaph for Dixie— 
widely acclaimed as the best of recent books 
about the South—examines the failure of 
our press, TV, and radio to report what 
really happened in his city. His paper won 
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a Pulitzer prize this year for meritorion 
public service and Mr. Ashmore himself re. 
ceived another for his editorials during ths 
Little Rock crisis. : 

For some months now I have served jp 
addition to my other duties, as a 
a public monument, a sight to be 
distinguished visitors on safari to 
Arkansas. They still come in a 
endless stream to view the scene of the 
tle of Little Rock—small, brown men 
the Orient, lady parliament members from 
Norway, earnest students from eastern uni. 
versities, pipe-smoking professors of sociol- 
ogy, ecclesiastics of every rank and 
ination, and journalists without number, 
They go, usually, to look upon the site ¢ 
Faubus’ charge and Eisenhower's 
ment, visit the Governor in his marble gang. 
tuary, and come finally to what a friend of 
mine has termed, inaccurately, I hope, Ash. 
more’s tomb. 

These visitations often provide unique in. 
tellectual exercise. It is stimulating, at 
least, to discuss, through a French 
preter, the States rights doctrine of John ¢, 
Calhoun with a Japanese professor of By. 
ropean literature. But I encounter a beset. 
ting frustration, too. With only rare excep. 
tions the visitors—domestic no less than 
foreign—come with an image of Little Rock ~ 
firmly fixed in their minds, an image fash. 
ioned by the millions of words 
through the communications mediums since 
the balloon went up last September, And 
I doubt that the image is perceptibly altered 
even when they gaze upon a quiet, attractive 
city built upon tree-clad hills where civilized 
people still go about their ordinary busines 
without visible trepidation. 

There is, of course, good reason why Litt 
Rock has become a symbol that arouses 
strong emotions among people everywhere in 
the world. Events have made the very nam 
of the city a battle cry for those on both 
sides of the great moral issue that has di- 
vided this Nation through most of its his 
tory, and still divides it. “Remember Little 
Rock” proclaims the great seal that adorns 
propaganda-bearing envelopes going out from 
the headquarters of the southern citizens’ 
councils. The same words have been sounded 
by Negro hoodlums moving with dram . 
knives against whites in the slum streets of 
northern cities. wi 

It follows that there has been conside- 
able deliberate tinkering with the imag 
at home and abroad. Little Rock was about 
as handy 4 package as the Russians have bad 
handed them since they set out to woo te — 
colored peoples of the earth. In the 4 
(and among some of the copperhead colum — 
nists who espouse States rights above Mason 
and Dixon’s line) a whole new mythology 
has evolved to fit extant prejudices 
the central Government. Westbrook 
for example, has solemnly contended tm | 
Old Applehead sent his stormtroopers into 
Little Rock to assault innocent citizens D0 
only without legal sanction but without 
cause, and John Temple Graves 

‘on several southern editorial pages that 
mob which overran the Little Rock pou 
force was Harry Ashmore’s Hon 
in the streets. The effort is far advance 
to expunge from pliant southern d 
the saliant fact that Orval Faubus 
first with force of arms when he sent it” 
State militia to seize Central High Sohal 
in naked defiance of a Federal court. 
. WHAT THE BEPORTERS DIDN'T SE 

But this I regard as incidental, 4 0% 
hazard of my trade and my time ™ 
gives me professional pause is the 000, 0" 

incomplete image 
around by those 
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torted, and grossly 
tle Rock carried 
their facts straight, and in great abun 
Among my present afflictions is the #0m" 

that somehow as we improw 
mechanical means of communicati 
losing the fundamental ability to @ 
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— 
oy time I have.seen the mass mediums 
expand to include the formidable newcomer, 
_and add a new dimension to the 

raw stuff of history. In the same span, 
newspapers, although financially weakened 
the additional competition for attention 
and the advertising dollar, have improved 
their techniques; we get the news faster and 
dish it up in prettier packages. We are as 
free as we have ever been—which means that 


we are as free as our proprietors have the 


we are talking more, that is, and 


and the will to be. 

Yet with all of this, we seem to be no 

_ nearer @ solution to the fundamental prob- 
~ Jem that has beset us since Gutenberg per- 
fected movable type—how to present the 
day's events in meaningful perspective. In- 
deed, in some important ways, we seem t> be 
moving in the opposite direction. The con- 
centration on technique can, and often has, 
become a sort of refuge from this more com- 
plex problem. One of the major wire services 

js still bemused by Dr. Rudolph Fiesch’s 
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syntax, and holds that public understanding 
can be improved through shorter sentences 
and more frequent paragraphs. It seems to 
me it doesn’t really matter what tools we use 
go long as we are prone to wake up each 
morning and discover a whole new world and 
write about it as though nothing relevant 
had gone before. 

The Little Rock story is a case in point. 
It was, by universal judgment, the second 
biggest news story of the year—topped only 
by sputnik. It attracted a concentration of 
correspondents, photographers, and radio 
and television technicians comparable to that 
which assembles for a national political 
convention. The newspapers, wire services, 
and networks sent their best men, too— 
seasoned hands to handle the fast-breakihg 
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them up. For many days the story had top 
priority on every news desk in this country 
and abroad—which meant the men on the 
ground could count on whatever space or 
time it took to report their findings in full. 
It is fair to say that contemporary journal- 
yaed best effort went into the Little Rock 
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Let Harold C. Fleming, the perceptive 

executive director of the Southern Regional 
Council, whose business it is to chart the 
shifting pattern of race relations in the 
South, has written of the result: 
» “What do the millions of words and tele- 
vision images add up to? Have they given 
Americans—to say nothing of foreigners—a 
clearer understanding of the South’s malaise? 
AS @ result of them, will the national shock 
be less or the insight greater if a similar 
eruption accompanies desegregation in Dal- 
las or Charlottesville or Knoxville? We can 
hope so, but not with much optimism. Only 
& few major newspapers, like the New York 
Times, a few thoughtful television and radio 
commentators, and a few good magazines 
Sought to give a meaningful perspective to 
their reports from Little Rock. 

“Conspicuously lacking in most interpre- 

a is any sense of continuity. The up- 
vals in Tuscaloosa, Clinton, and Little 
were not isolated events, but episodes 

an unfolding drama of social change.” 
T can file no dissent from Fleming’s ver- 
I was there when the cowboy reporters 

Tode In to the scent of blood. They did not 

© to seek for drama; it was thrust upon 
with a complete set of heroes and 

d these readily interchangeable, 

upon your point of view. I do 
that the press sensationalized the 
story; the facts themselves were 
Sensational enough to answer any circulation 
‘ wane dream. Moreover, I believe that— 
Who exceptions—the men and women 
an reported the Little Rock were 
competent and conscientious. Similarly, I 
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have no reason to believe that any but a tiny 
handful were bound by home-office policy or 
blinded by their personal prejudices. 

They performed their traditional function, 
within the traditional limits. They braved 
the mob that formed for some days around 
the high school, they interviewed the princi- 
pals on both sides and many of the minor 
characters, they sketched in personalities 
and filled in color, and some at least tried 
hard to define the feeling of the community. 
Over a period of weeks they did a reasonably 
accurate job of reporting what happened at 
Little Rock—but as Fleming has said, they 
have failed to tell why it happened. 


THE UNFINISHED STORY 


And the reason, I think, is that to Ameri- 
can journalism the Little Rock story had an 
arbitrary beginning and end. It began the 
day Governor Faubus surrounded Central 
High School with his State guard. It con- 
tinued so long as there was a naked edge of 
violence. It ended when Federal troops re- 
stored a surface order to the troubled city. 
It has had subsequent footnotes only when 
the edge of violence reemerged in clashes 
between white and Negro children inside the 
school. It Survives in the press today largely 
in the sort of occasional oblique reference 
that passes for background of more immedi- 
ate news. 

Yet, it is quite obvious that the Little 
Rock story did not begin in September. It 
is equally obvious that it has not ended yet. 
For Little Rock was simply the temporary 
focus of a great, continuing, and unresolved 
American dilemma which touches upon fun- 
damental concepts of morality, of social 
change, and of law. Journalism has concen- 
trated on only the exposed portion of the 
iceberg; the great, submerged mass remains 
uncharted. 

It was, admittedly, an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult story to handle. A journalist is trained 
to seek out spokesmen for both sides in any 
controversy. They were readily and anxiously 
available in Little Rock. The case for resist- 
ance to the Federal court’s desegregation 
order was made at length by Governor Fau- 
bus, and bolstered by the mére flamboyant 
utterances of the unabashed racists in the 
citizens’ councils. The case for compliance 
was made by the local school officials, the 
mayor of the city, and—belatedly—by the 
President of the United States, with some- 
what more passionate arguments freely of- 
fered by spokesmen for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

But this was a controversy that had thrée 
sides. Caught between the committed and 
dedicated partisans was a substantial and 
silent mass of plain citizens—confused and 
deeply disturbed. They were people who de- 
plored desegregation and also deplored vio- 
lence. They felt, many of them, a deep com- 
passion for the nine Negro children exposed 
to the anger and contempt of a white mob. 
But they also felt that the Negro children 
should not be attending the white school in 
the first place. They had been, most of 
them, willing to undertake what they con- 
sidered the unpleasant duty that had been 
required by the courts. 

But then, at the last moment, their gov- 
ernor had stepped forward and proclaimed 
that what they had accepted as the law 
was without substance—and that their fail- 
ure to resist desegregation amounted to trea- 
son to their own traditions and to their own 
people. i . 

Tt is true that most of those who accepted 
this thesis (and the majority have, to some 
a ) did so with conscious rationaliza- 
tion. But it is also true that when emotion 
triumphed over reason they did not actively 
join the crusade of the governor and the 
citizens’ councils; rather they simply sub- 
sided into troubled silence and by so doing 
withdrew their support from those few who 
attempted to stand against the tide. And 
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because they were silent, their attitude went 
lafgely unreported. The press took due note 
of the fact that in fairly short order Gov- 
ernor Faubus was in command of the field; 
but here again it did not explain why— 
which is the heart of the story. 

It can be argued that these matters are 
too subtle for the proper practice of journal- 
ism—that those who rode to Little Rock as 
though it were a four-alarm fire could not 
be expected to plumb the hidden attitudes 

‘of the populace, and indeed that the effort 
to do so would represent a dangerous de- 
parture from proper standards of objectivity. 
Perhaps so. But there were other aspects of 
the Little Rock story that were equally vital 
and by no means so elusive. There was, con- 
spicuously, the failure of leadership in Wash- 
ington which matched the default of south- 
ern leadership, and made the ultimate 
showdown between State and Federal force 
inevitable. 


NEWS THAT DOESN’T HAPPEN 


Before pursuing this thesis I should, per- 
haps, note that I am (to borrow Sam Ray- 
BURN’s description of himself) a Democrat 
without suffix, prefix, or apology. It should 
be noted too that I spent 10 months in the 
wilderness with Adlai Stevenson in 1956, 
when the Democratic candidate’s cries on 
this subject, along with all others, were large- 
ly unheeded. But, making all due allowance 
for my prejudice, I submit that. the record 
shows that from May 1954, when the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the old Plessy 
doctrine, until September 1957, when the 
chickens finally fluttered in to roost in Little 
Rock, the Eisenhower administration took no 
affirmative action to pave the way for the 
sweeping legal change the Court required or 
to temper the inevitable dislocations it would 
occasion. Indeed, the incredible fact is that 
the administration, without preliminary, 
moved directly to the ultimate resort of 
armed force, and then was confounded by 
its own belated audacity. 

It required no delicate fingering of the 
public pulse to chart the course of grow- 
ing defiance in the South. It was evident 
in violent utterances by some of the South’s 
public men and in the silence of others. It 
was made a matter of record in the passage 
of a variety of restrictive laws in the south- 
ern legislatures. A conspicuous public mon- 
ument was erected in Washington when 100 
southern Members of the Senate and House 
signed their breast-beating manifesto in the 
spring of 1956. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower's only reaction to all 
this was an occasional bemused press con- 
ference statement about the difficulties of 
changing the minds and hearts of men. 
His administration, it is true, made token 
efforts to pass stringent civil-rights legisla- 
tion—which only served to lacerate the 
southerners in Congress and certainly had an 
adverse effect upon their minds, hearts, and 
spleens. And, of course, Vice President 
Nrixon,. in the days before he sheathed his 
hatchet, joined other administration spokes- 
men in making proper obeisance to their 
party’s Abolitionist tradition when cam- 
paigning in those areas where the Negro vote 
is heavy. 

But at no time did Mr. Eisenhower attempt 
to use the moral force of his office to per- 
suade southerners of the justice of the course 
the Supreme Court required of them, or his 
great personal prestige in the region to allay 
their fears that they were being forced into 
a revolutionary rather than an evolu- 
tionary course. Nor did he employ the vast 
political powers of his office to negotiate with 
the recalcitrant southern political leaders 
from a position of strength. 

I am not one who supports without reser- 
vation the thesis that the Republican al- 
legiance of most of the proprietors of the 
press has been translated into a conspiracy 
to wrap Mr. Eisenhower in bunting and pro- 
tect him against criticism, I do not believe 
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that this was a primary cause of the con- 
spicuous failure of the press to take due 
note of the troubles that were shaping up in 
the South, and of the administration’s ap- 
parent unawareness. I suspect that it stems 
rather from the limiting journalistic axiom 
that what happens is news, and what doesn’t 
isn’t. 

Thus the reporters rode into the region 
only when there was action—when a couple 
of red-necked hoodlums in backwoods Mis- 
sissippi dropped Emmett Till into. a river, 
or a mob ruled that Autherine Lucy couldn't 
attend the University of Alabama, or John 
Kasper incited the citizens of Clinton to 
wrath. In between, an occasional reporter, 
usually from one of the magazines, toured 
the region—but these too often caught only 
the sound and the fury on the surface. A 
notable example was the series in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last summer, The Deep 
South Says “Never.” The author, John 
Bartlow Martin, is a competent and consci- 
entious. practitioner, but his pieces were 
largely distilled from the utterances of the 
extremists without qualifying balance. 
certainly unintentional result was to give 
national credence to the contention of the 
councilmen that they spoke for the whole 

_of the southern people, and the council 
leaders themselves regarded the Post series 
as invaluable propaganda in their campaign 
to enforce the doctrine of brute resistance 
upon the silent majority. But the other and 
equally essential part of the story—the drift 
in Washington—went largely unnoticed ex- 
cept by a few peripheral critics who address 
a limited audience. 


THE POLITICAL DEAL 


If the reporting of the prelude to Little 
Rock was conspicuously inadequate, it seems 
to me that the postlude provides an even 
more distressing example. The stirring 
martial events of September were, it is true, 
somewhat confusing—particularly when 
President Eisenhower and Governor Faubus 
held their historic peace conference at New- 
port and there remained some doubt as to 
who emerged with whose sword. Out of the 
communiques issued by the White House on 
this occasion, however, and the later meet- 
ing with envoys from the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, there emerged an as- 
sumption that the executive department of 
the Federal Government was prepared to 
back to the utmost the orders of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

This notion was reinforced by the arrival 
of the 10lst Airborne Infantry, and by the 
presence in Little Rock of so many FBI 
agents they created a problem of hotel ac- 
commodations. Indeed, there was public 
and official talk of a vast document com- 
piled by the FBI, at the direction of the 
United States Attorney General, presumably 
in preparation for court action against those 
who were clearly defying the injunctions of 
a Federal Judge. During those fall days the 
embattled Little Rock School Board—under 
fire from the State government for carrying 
out the judge’s order and deserted by a city 
administration intimidated by a show of 
political strength by the citizens’ council— 
waited for the Federals to ride to their aid. 
All they got, as it turned out, was with- 
drawal of the regulars of the 10lst and a 
perfunctory detail of federalized National 
Guardsmen, under orders to observe but not 
to arrest any malefactors within the school. 

It soon became apparent that this was far 
from enough to preserve any semblance of 
order. The mob which once came close to 
forcing entry into the school did not re- 
form, it is true, but it didn’t need to. A 
far safer course was to inspire a small group 
of white students to undertake a campaign 
of harassment against the isolated Negroes. 
And as it became apparent that W 
#ad done all it was going to do, the citizens’ 
councils became bolder and bolder in their 
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campaign of intimidation, coercion, and boy- 
cott directed against any who dared dissent 
from the defiant course they had charted. 
The campaign bore tangible fruit in the ea- 
plusion of 1 of the 9 Negro children who 
had responded in kind to calculated mis 
treatment—an event greeted by the appear- 
ance of cards on the lapels of the student 
activists bearing the cogent notice: “One 
down—eight to go.” 

Here again, in spasmodic, uncoordinated 
fashion the surface of these events has, been 
recorded by the press. But the other and 
more significant portion of the story has at- 
tracted little attention. In Washington, the 
decision to leave to the Little Rock School 
Board the entire burden of carrying out the 
Court order against impossible odds has 
never been Officially announced, but has been 
clearly acknowledged by the Department of 
Justice. The new Attorney General, William 
P. Rogers, said that there were no present 
plans for further legal action ih Little Rock. 
He further noted that the administration 
would not press for additional] civil-rights 
legislation at this session of Congress—a 
matter of some moment since the Justice 
Department had previously used as an excuse 
for inaction at Little Rock the failure of the 
enforcement provisions in the last civil- 
rights bill. 

These pronouncements were followed by 
one of the most remarkable scenes enacted 
on Capitol Hill since the passage of the 
Missouri Compromise. Mr. Rogers appeared 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee to be 
interrogated as to his fitness as Attorney Gen- 
eral, received cordial greetings, and was rec- 
ommended for confirmation without a single 
question being addressed to him regarding 
his past or future course in the Little Rock 
case—and this before a committee that 
counts among its members Senators JAMES 
EASTLAND, Of Mississippi, and OLIN JOHNSTON, 
of South Carolina. This singular occurrence 
was accorded no more than passing mention 
in the press and no one of consequence spec- 
ulated in print or on a television tube as to 
the dimensions of what must have been one 
of the most singular political deals in recent 
years. 

TIME FOR WHAT? 

Just as the Little Rock story did not begin 
in Little Rock, it will not end there—what- 
ever the ultimate fate of the eight children 
still remaining in thé beleaguered high 
school at this writing. These events have 
already had tragic consequences in Arkansas 
and the South; those who were disposed to 
support an orderly adjustment to the new 
public policy have been discredited and dis- 
armed—not alone by the extremists who are 
now in control, but by a national adminis- 
tration which deserted them in the first col- 
lision between Federal and State force and 
declared in effect that the rule of law pro- 
pounded by its own courts is not enforc- 
ible. And so, by default, what began as a 
local. issue has been built into a national 
constitutional crisis. 

And it is no less than that—perhaps the 
most critical the Nation has faced since 
1860. I do not suggest that civil war is im- 
mingnt, because, of course, it isn’t. I do 
say that the drift in Washington has gravely 
compounded the dislocations that were 
made inevitable by the historical develop- 
ments affirmed by the S Court in 
1954, and has left the country sharply di- 
vided on a complex moral and social issue 


.at a time when national unity could be the 


price of national survival. 

There are many who share the biame. 
There is reason to wonder if our system of 
education has served us adequately when 
in its ultimate flowering it has produced a 
generation, North and South, that appears 
not only unable to the tions of 
the race problem but unwilling to face it 
squarely. I have said.of the South that its 
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besetting problem is not the 3 
of the rising aspirations of its Negro People, Perh 
difficult as that may be, but its inability to the co 
reduce the issue to rational terms, q, ognize 
slightly different context, the same ascerta 
true of the non-South—called upon DOW ty put a 
translate its pious principles into action in tern 
blinking painfully over the mote in its ow tainly, 
eye. iY least b 

But my concern is with jour No ing to 
one can say with certainty that the course , 
of events in the South could haye 
altered had the President exercised frm 
leadership—or that Mr. Eisenhower wou 
have been disposed to act even if the alarm 
had been sounded by those who are 
to man the watchtowers of public affairs, I 
And now, after the fact, this is not 
of consuming importance. But the wats). 
towers remain largely silent still, and T sug. H 
gest that this is a matter of pressing concern, 

For it seems to me that the American 
people are still not aware of what Litth _— 
Rock really demonstrated—the sh fact 
that not only did the administration hay Mr 
no plan to meet the crisis at Little Roc : 
when it came, but even now, with all th pees 
bitter lessons before it, still has charted ny foreign 
effective course of action nor displayed any of us 0 
disposition to do so. consen 

I am the first to argue that time fs of the in the 
essence in any resolution of the problem, iy. Ther 
so delicate an area of human relations chang ment v 


must be evolutionary. Yet time is of vale RECORD 
only if it is put to some practical use; per. ‘ 
haps the most cogent single question ye 


































raised was that put by Francis Pickens Mille From 
of Virginia to a group of Southerners who st other sic 
a national conference were pleading for ate as a 
breathing spell. of the 
What, he asked, did they propose to thelr re1 
with it? oa, 
It is clear that the southern leadership ha oer 
no program and no policy except the neg | the ligh 
tive one of delay at any price—and partol - of the 
that price will be a steady deteriorgtion es 
race relations across the whole of the Nation, given to 
with a corollary impact of great significance is r60 
on our sagging foreign policy. In the fae eel: 
of this, the administration has offered noth. eae ts 
ing except the politician’s usual device for leadershi 
postponing unpleasant decisions—the cre is to be 
tion of a study commission, which, if. #dos ‘store 
not founder on its partisan division, at some which to 
distant date presumably will come up with I have 
the facts the press should have been setting the posi 
forth all along. ee lacking ! 
These then are some of the aspects of tht sought t 
Little Rock story which seem to me oh Tam fray 
largely unrecognized or generally misundet- ably few 
stood despite the millions of words that hart the word 
adorned the front pages and boomed through floor, 
the loudspeakers. I suppose that # patient It is 
man with endless time on his hands might than tod 
have put together the lurid fragments thit | Ido n 
were hurled at him and divined their meal read in t 
ing—but readers and listeners are my colles 
both impatient and busy. It remains, the, many, m 
journalism’s unfulfilled res ny © 
somehow provide perspective and contr nothing | 
nuity—to add the why to the what. — procedur: 
How can it be done, in the face of the rll Among 
and in many ways growing, lmitations @ Bestions 
time and space that beset all of us who lit NATO | 
by the clock? ‘I will confess that I hare™ NATO 
ready answers. But F do know the ta! Problems; 
urgent and steadily becoming more 8 The Al; 








And I think perhaps it begins with 100 
nition that this is so—and that, valid asi 
may be, the excuses we newspapermes * 
made to our selves in private, and the Bw" 
boasts of rectitude our | MANAGE 

eommonly make in public, are no 1c moot 
enough. I think we have got to Bi, 
the notion’ that objective is peo 
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{Would certainly not know what to 
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Perhaps what we need most of all is simply 
the courage of our own convictions—to rec- 
ognize that news is not merely a record of 
ascertainable facts and attributable opinions, 
put a chronical of the world we live in cast 
in terms of moral values. We will err, cer- 
tainly, and we will be abused—but we will at 
jeast be in position inthe watchtowers, try- 
ing to tell the story in all 1 its dimension. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ‘ 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement in regard to our 
foreign policy and the attitude of some 
of us on that subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


SraTreMENT BY ‘SENATOR WILEY 


From time to time my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle have utilized the Sen- 
ate as a forum to discuss the foreign policy 
of the United States. For the most. part 
their remarks have been fair and they have 
avoided injecting partisan considerations 
into their discussions. 

They are to be commended not only for 
the light which they have shed on many 
of the problems we face in this precarious 
world, but for the support which they have 
given to the programs of the President. 

In recent weeks, however, my Democratic 
colleagues have begun to harp on the 
theme that the administration has failed in 
leadership; that somehow the administration 
is to be held responsible for the fact that 
the world of 1958 is a precarious place in 
Which to live. 

I have searched these recent speeches for 
the positive suggestions which are allegedl¥ 
lacking in the present leadership. I have 
Sought to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Tam frank to say that I have found remark- 
ably few kernels of wheat amongst all of 
ol Words that have been launched on this 


It is always easier, to demand an idea, 
than to develop one. 

Ido not deny that from time to time we 
read in the press or find in the remarks of 
my colleagues the germ of a new idea. But 
many, Many times those ideas which aré 
Supposed to be positive in character are 
nothing more than glittering generalities or 
feet gimmicks. 

ong the generalities we hear such sug- 
Sestions as: x 

a should be strengthened; or 

NATO must concentrate on economic 
Problems; or 

The Algerian problem should be settled by 

7 ia commonwealth status; or 

€ should concentrate on economic aid 
of military aid; or 
e ra. pay —— attention to Latin 
. anada, or Sow 
the Middie Sect, theast’ Asia, or 
1 4 must say if I were the of State 
do with 


Of this kind. The Secretary of State 
must live _ a oe of reality. 

y be some things he can do and 
some — he may take which will induce 
on the current of events. But I sug- 
¢ much of what happens in this 
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world is outside the control of the United 
States. 

It is unrealistic to expect that a note from 
Washington will force nationalism into con- 
structive channels; or that a word from the 
President wilksettle a constitutional crisis in 
France, or Lebanon; or, for that matter, even 
in a neighboring Latin American country. 

It is a wisé man—it is a wise nation—that 
realizes its own limitations. 

It seems to me that one of the first steps 
toward international responsibility would be 
for the American people and their represent- 
-atives in Congress to realize our limitations. 
This is the first step toward wisdom. 

We cannot legislate peace and security 
throughout the world. 

We cannot extend a little aid here and 
there and expect automatically that our 
troubles will be over. 

Certainly, this Nation is not without influ- 
ence throughout the world. But at the same 
time we must realize that our influence is 
in many instances of a marginal character. 

I can illustrate this fact by referring to 
the situation in India and in China. 


During recent floor debate it was suggested ~ 


that massive doses of economic assistance to 
India would somehow be decisive in preserv- 
ing her independence from Soviet control. 
It was argued that India should not be lost 
to freedom, as was China—a loss attributed 
to a failure to give Generalissimo Chiang 
timely help. 

My point is that the loss of China to the 
side of freedom and the preservation of 
Indian independence are events of such 
magnitude and complexity that what the 
United States does or fails to do is not 
neeessarily decisive.“ In short, our sights 
must be geared to reality. Unless the United 
States imposes a Pax Americana on the 
world—which I do not think we could or 
should do—what this Nation may do in the 
world is important, but not by any means of 
controlling significance. 

I labor this point in order to inject some 
reality in our thinking about problems of 
international relations. It is time for us to 
realize that Dwight Eisenhower is President 
of the United States, and not omnipotent in 
the world. It is as unrealistic to give him 
credit for all that is right about the world 
as it is to hold him responsible for all that 
is wrong with the world. 

The same may be said of Mr. Dulles. He 
handles the foreign refations for the United 
States, and, despite our undoubted power 
and influence, Mr. Dulles cannot snap his 
fingers and bring peace to the Middle East, 
or restore .the satellites to freedom. 

If India is to preserve its independence, it 
will be largely because of what the Indian 
people and their leaders do for themselves. 
And the same is true with respect to many 
of the other problems with which nations 
are burdened. 

The United States, with the most admir- 
able foreign policy we could dream up, can 
only be of marginal influence on the future 
of the Middle East, of Africa, of South Asia, 
and of the Far East. This is not to say that 
we should throw up our hands in hopeless- 
ness. It is only to emphasize that good in- 
tentions may pave some roads, but that the 
hard work of salvation, the building of the 
trails and the heaviest work must come from 
the peoples who are principally concerned. 

We are doomed to continuing disappoint- 
ment in our foreign policy if we do not learn 
te keep our feet on the ground and to base 
our policies on feality instead of fancy. 

I would warn also, against allowing our- 
selyes to be taken in by what I would call 
procedural gimmicks. 

We cannot expect to solve our problems in 
Africa by creating an Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs—even though I sup- 
port that proposition. 

We are not going to solve problems of our 
relationships with Latin America by rushing 
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headiong into an all-American summit 
meeting. 

We are not going to bring” peace to the 
world by grasping blindly at summit con- 
ferences with the Russians. 

Procedural gimmicks are not without use, 
but let us not condemn the President or Mr. 
Dulles because they have not grasped at the 
procedural gimmicks put forth on the floor 
of the Senate or because they have not 
dreamed up a few such gimmicks of their 
own. 

There have been many times over the years 
I have served in the Senate when I have seen 
my colleagues on both sides of the center 
aisle in moods of frustration. Many times 
this frustration had risen out of events in 
the field of foreign relations. 

I recall the years when Members on this 
side of the aisle were frustrated with the 
foreign policies cf members of the other 
party who controlled the executive branch 
of the Government. I detect in some of the 
remarks that I have heard in recent months 
here that my Democratic friends. have felt 
some frustration with the foreign’ policies 
of 1958. 

Now, frustration is a normal, human, emo- 
tion. It has its place in life. But let us 
remember that frustration is an emotion and 
as such it does not provide a solid basis upon 
which to build a foreign policy. 

I do not propose to stand on this floor 
today, or any other day, to try to teli the 
President of the United States how to con- 
duct the fore'gn policy of the Nation. Al- 
though it is the purpose of our forign policy 
to promote peace and freedom in this world 
so that the values we cherish and nurture 
may forever be preserved, that purpose may 
best be achieved if we leave its day-to-day 
direction to our President. 

One of the popular topics for students of 
foreign affairs is the role of Congress in the 
formulation of foreign policy. This topic 
is more popular than simple. Indeed, it is 
perhaps easier to describe what the foreign 
policy role of Congress should not be than 
it is to describe what that role should be. 

Certainly, it is not the role of Congress to 
quarterback every move which the President 
and the Secretary of State undertake. If 
531 Members of Congress were to undertake 
that duty, the main effect would be to tele- 
graph our punches to every nation in the 
world, friend and foe alike. 

Clearly, it is not the role of Congress to 
second guess every act of the Executive, 
telling him how something should have been 
done. It is easy to be smart after the 
event—but this kind of smartness is not very 
helpful. 

The Congress cannot expect to substitute 
for the executive departments in the gather- 
ing of information upon which our foreign 
policy must be based. We cannot substitute 
for the thousands of able, devoted, members 
of our_ Foreign Service who are stationed 
throughout the world. 

Finally, it is not the role of Congress to 
“bird dog” the Secretary of State as he 
wends his way through the jungles of inter- 
national relations. 

Yet Congress has a positive role to play in 
the formulation of foreign policy. I would 
stress that in discharging this role, how- 
ever, Congress proceed on the basis of a little 
bit of faith. We should certainly assume 
that the President and the Secretary of State 
are conscientiously working to promote the 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. Dulles is one of the hardest working 
Secretaries of State this Nation has ever had. 
He may make mistakes, even as Members of 
the Senate do on occasion, but no one can 
deny that his actions spring from the high- 
est_ motives and his labors Have been far and 
above the calls of duty. 

It seems to me that the principal role for 
Congress in the ficld of foreign policy is to 
try to keep the people and the executive in 
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tune. In other words, Congress is exercis- 
ing its proper role when it serves as go be- 
tween. In some instances, this means that 
we must go to our constituents to explain to 
them and help them understand the reasons 
why certain foreign-policy actions may be 
necessary. In other instances, it is our duty 
to go to the executive and pass on to it the 
views of the American people. 

We must help to link the commonsense 
of the American people with the facts and 
the expert advice we receive from those 
Americans who are engaged in the day to day 
strategy of foreign policy. 

A good example of the need for explaining 
certain policies to our constituents can be 
found in the mutual security legislation 
upon which’ we act each year. Of course, 
the President can, as we say, “go to the 
people,” but I have never been convinced 
that he can do the carefully tailored job of 
explaining and answering the many ques- 
tions which Americans have about the need 
of this program. That is our job. 

It has been my experience that my Wis- 
consin constituents are quick to grasp the 
importance of the mutual-security program 
to our own security when I can sit with 
them and describe in detail the consequences 
of failure to keep that program going. 

A good example of the influence of the 
people in getting the executive branch to 
tailor its programs to the felt needs of the 
American people was found in the wartime 
resolutions expressing the sense of Congress 
that the United States should help to create 
and should join a postwar international 
organization devoted to the maintenance of 
peace. And in more recent years, I am con- 
vinced that it has been the constant pressure 
of the American people which has kept the 
executive hard at work in seeking reliable 
means to suspend nuclear tests, despite the 
difficulties of negotiating with the Russians 
in this important field. 

Our Government is a Government of sep- 
aration of powers. It works best if the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches tend to their own knitting. Yet 
we see many instances in which individuals 
in these branches of the Government are 
tempted to tell other branches how to do 
their work while they neglect their own re- 
sponsibilities. This tendency must always 
be resisted. 

Fortunate indeed are we that our Founding 
Fathers devised constitutional safeguards to 
keep our branches of Government separate 
in the discharge of their duties, and unfortu- 
nate indeed are we that the American people 
can sit in ultimate judgment of our faithful 
discharge of our constitutional duties. 





Tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, state- 
ments by John J. Halloran and Frank L. 
Orfanello, representing the Maritime 
Association of the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I ask also that letters 
to Mr. Halloran from a number of prom- 
— citizens. in Boston be printed as 
well. 

_The subject of these statements and 
letters is of great concern to the ports 
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of northeastern United States. The 
statements and letters express very well 
the point of view of the port of Boston 
with respect to the tolls which are now 
to be established on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. { 

Congress was very clear, Mr. President, 
in authorizing the St. Lawrence seaway, 
in providing that it should be self- 
liquidating over .a period of 50 years. 
Congress recognized full well the injus- 
tice of supporting with tax revenues 
the operation of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, since much of the tax revenue 
would be derived from ports in direct 
competition with the seaway. 

I think the statements of these gentie- 
men, Mr. President, are worthy of our 
attention, inasmuch as they are in af- 
firmation of the objective which Con- 
gress made so clear in authorizing the 
seaway project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE AND VIEWS FOR 
RULES OF MEASUREMENT AND TOLLS HEAR- 
ING 
My name is Frank L. Orfanello, director of 

the Port of Boston Commission. Our busi- 

ness address is 14 Court Square, Boston, 

Mass. 

The Port of Boston Commission is an 
agency of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, created te promote the waterborne 
commerce through the port of Boston. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
tolls, as recommended by the United States 
Tolls Committee, are inadequate. 

We realize that the proposed tolls have 
been recommended after considerable study 
and deliberation. We are of the opinion, 
however, that the income realized from said 
tolls will be insufficient te amortize the cost 
of the seaway pursuant to legislative man- 
date. 

Public Law No. 358, 83d Congress, May 13, 
1954, authorizing expenditures for the sea- 
way is very explicit that moneys expended 
pursuant to said act shall be repaid over a 
period of 50 years. 

The Port of Boston Commission, therefore, 
is unalterably opposed to any subsidy from 
the United States to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, 


STATEMENT OF MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GREATER BosTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IN CONNECTION WITH RECOMMENDATIONS 
or ToLL COMMITTEE TO ST. LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Mr. Chairman, my name is John J. Hallo- 

ran, and I appear as the representative of 

the Maritime Association of the Greater 

Boston Chamber of Commerce. Our busi- 

ness address is 80 Federal Street, Boston, 

Mass. 

The Maritime Association is a voluntary 
organization with approximately 200 corpo- 
rate and individual members, all of whom 
are interested in the development of water- 
borne commerce of the port of Boston. The 
members are engaged in various forms of 
maritime business: Steamship owners, 
agents, importers and exporters, customs 
brokers, terminal operators, warehousemen, 
towboat owners, truckmen, stevedores, and 
other types of maritime endeavor. Collec- 
tively, all are substantial employers of labor 
and all depend for their economic welfare 
upon marine activities. ‘ 

Our prime concern in the present proceed- 
ing is the hope end desire that the statu- 
tory ts for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way development shall be effectuated. This 
is particularly important in the matter of 
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tolls for the very basic reason that any defi. 
ciency would be made up by Federal revs. 
nues derived from citizens and operations in 
@ competitive situation with the Seaway. 

We fully believe that the tolls co 
of Canada and the United States have every 
intention of complying with the 
of Congress that the seaway shall be self. 
sustaining and, in particular, we have e 
confidence that the United States Tolls Com. 
mittee has no intention of creating a Goy. 
ernment-subsidized facility. = 

However, we do not agree that their 
structure will meet the statutory require. 
ments of a self-supporting operation. We 
may further state that we consider their 
proposed substantial deferment of capital 
payments is not a businesslike concept of g 
project of this nature. 

We agree’ to the tolls committee estimate 
of total tonnage movement at the outset but 
there remain many unknown and uncertain r 
factors.. Just a slight percentage change ‘in 
a revenue and in an expense item would or 
could create havoc and jeopardize the whole 
tolls structure. 

Even though we accept the committee's 
tonnage figure, which we consider very opti- 
mistic, our analysis does not bring about rey. 
enue approaching that of the committee, 

In opening its report on the tolls structure 
the United States tolls committee states 
that it has had the benefit of views advanced 
by interested public authorities and others, 
The most outstanding public authority ap. 
pearing in favor of the seaway was probably 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
Its staff devoted much time in a study of 
potential traffic and toil structure. Secre- 
tary W. A. Harriman, in 1947, and 
Charles Sawyer, in 1961, testified that the 
Department of Commerce believed that basic 
tolls should be 50 cents a short ton on iron 
ore, $1.25 a short ton on general cargo, and 
a ballast rate of 15 cents per deadweight ton, 
Considering that a deadweight ton is at least 
60 percent more than a gross ton this ballast 
rate suggestion becomes 24 cents a gross ton, 
just four times the rate recommended by 
your toll committee. These toll charge esti- 
mates by the Department of Commerce were 
generally agreed to by advocates of the sea- 
way at the time. ‘ 

In a comparison of the proposed rates 
proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway in. | 
4947 and 1951 with the suggested schedule 
submitted by your.tolls committee we call 
attention to the cost rise during ‘the period 
between 1947 and 1958 and we should invite 
your considération to the following standard 
cost indexes: 

Consumer Price Index: United States De- 
partment of Labor (1947-49 equals 100), 
April 1958, 124.5. 

Construction Cost Indexes: Department of 
Commerce (composite) (1947-49 equals 100), 
April 1958, 138. Engineering News 
(1) building (1947-49 equals 100), April | 
1958, 153.3-—-May 154.1; (2) construction 
(08-40 equals 100), April 1958, 165.9, May 
167.2. 

These price trends clearly show that rate 
should be higher than proposals of 11 years 
ago; certainly there is no justification i — 
lower schedules. 

We submit that you should be particularly 
concerned at the extremely low rates re 
ommended for bulk iron ore and ballast 
ages. Your tolls committee states that 
percent of the seaway traffic will be bulk 

which bulk cargoes will in the mall ” 
call for ballasting one way. To propeseaa 
cial bargain rates on the. most 
segment of the traffic seems entirely in 
tion of good business judgment. 4 

The basic philosophy of your tolls eal” 
mittee appears to be shown by thé following 
sentence on page 7 of their report: 








“This means that the estimated trafit 
during the initial years of a di ed 
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is not expected to produce revenu 
at to meet total annual charges.” 

Now turn to page 5 of their report from 

we quote the following: 

“phe traffic through the seaway will be 
of the same general character as that now 
transiting the St. Lawrence Canals and the 
Welland Canal.” . 

This is not a new business or new develop- 
ment. It does not call for price induce- 
ments or loss items to attract the uniniti- 
ated. The St. Lawrence has been a going 
concern in the domestic and foreign trans- 

system for many years. The s0- 
called seaway is merely an enlargement or 
improvement of an old well-known water- 
Mpurthermore, it was the clear intent of 
Congress to require that tolls should produce 
revenue to meet total annual charges. An 
examination of Public Law No. 358, 83d 
Congress, May 13, 1964, section 12 (b) and 
the paragraphs following will show that no 
authority is given the St. Lawrence Devel- 
opment Corporation to defer any of the spe- 
cific expenses named. 

On the contrary, it provides that toll 
charges shall be calculated to cover all costs 
of operating and maintaining the works 
under the adminitsration of the Corporation 
including depreciation, payment of interest 
on the obligations of the Corporation, pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes and amortization of 
the principal of the debts and obligations 
ovér a period not to exceed 50 years. Clearly, 
all these items of expense are to be met from 
revenue and nowhere do we find any author- 
ity is vested in the Corporation to defer any 
ef these payments. We have further noted 
that your tolls committee has made no pro- 
vision for any reserve to compensate for in- 
ereasing costs, periods of reduced business, 
accidents, or casualties causing partial or 
complete stoppage of traffic, To provide a 
uniform, average annual cost figure over a 
period of 50 years into the future, does not 
seem to conform with good sound economic 
or business practices. 

We urge your careful consideration of all 
these conditions, as we are confident you will 
find it necessary to substantially increase the 
tates proposed by your tolls committee in 
order to meet the mandate of Congress for 
a self-supporting St. Lawrence seaway. 

BosTon AND MAINE RAILRoaD, 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association, Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Drak Mr. Hattoran: We have read and 
endorse the statement you are to make at 
the hearing in Washington on August 6, 1958, 
before the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, and we authorize, you to so 
Tecord us, 

We believe the seaway should be self-sus- 

, and that to make it so, compensatory 


= should be levied in accordance with the 


Sincerely, - 


P, J. MULLANEY. 


Porrtcn ComMERCE CLUB OF Boston, INc., 
Boston, Mass., July 31, 1958. 
Mr, Jouw J. HALLORAN, 
Maritime Association, Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. HatLoran: I have read your pre- 
pated or seapaee oe be made at the St. Law- 
y he - 
cut 1058 ng in Washington ™” Au 
&® member of the ad 
ns Tepresenting the oe eee, 
of Boston, I subscribe heartily to your 
2a does ene and may accept 
thority to state that we concur 
in your presentation. oe 
Very truly yours, 
GN COMMERCE 
T. RB. Wires, CLusB OF Boston, 
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MASSACHUSETTS WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1958. 
Mr. Jonn_J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association, Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dear Mr. HattaRan: At a meeting of this 
association’s executive. committee held yes- 
terday, I was instructed to place the Mas- 
sachusetts Warehousemen’s Association on 
record with you as being-in complete accord 
with the statement of the Maritime Associa- 
tion prepared for presentation at the hearing 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation in Washington on August 6, 
1958. 

We strongly endorse your position on the 
tolls proposed by the Tolls Committee and 
you may use our name as being one of the 
organizations that supports your statement. 

Sincerely, 
L. FP. Foster, 
Executive Director. 





THE PROPELLER CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Port or Boston, INc., 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. HALLorRAN: As chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Propeller Club 
of the Port_of Boston I am authorized to 
write to you and endorse statement of Mari- 
time Association of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in connection with 
recommendations of Toll Committee to St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Gorp., which 
you intend to present on August 6, 1958, at 
Washington, D. C. 

We feel that the material appearing in 
this statement is a realistic analysis of the 
general economics of the situation on 4 
national basis. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN O, PARKER. 





THE First NATIONAL BANK oF BOSTON, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HALLORAN, , 
Manager, Maritime Association, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass, 

Dear -Mr. HaLLoran: As representative of 
the Boston Clearing House Banks on the 
advisory council to the Port of Boston Com- 
mission, I want to. endorse the statement 
which you propose to make before the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., at the 
hearing in Washington on August 6, 1958, in 
connection with the recommendations of 
their Toll Committee. 

The rates now being proposed by the joint 
toll committee are considerably lower than 
original schedule of tolls that were sug- 
gested when this project was in promotion 
and legislative stages and we do not see how 
anyone can accurately estimate potential 
traffic through the seaway at the present 
time. It is our feeling, therefore, that the 
original schedule of rates should be adopted 
until such time as actual experience over a 
period of 3 to 5 years proves what the exact 
cost of operation and the tonnage are going 
to be. . We feel that there is no proper way 


‘to arrive at fair and accurate toll figures 


except by actual experience and the rates 
canbe adjusted at a later date, if necessary. 
At the present time it is extremely impor- 
tant that the toll rates be established at a 
figure which is adequate to eover all costs 
of operating and maintaining the seaway, 
including depreciation, interest on the out- 
standing debt of the corporation, and amor- 
tization of the principal over a period not 
to exceed 50 years sc that the taxpayers of 
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the United States will not be called upon to 
subsidize this project. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. M. BINNEY. 

BosTON SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Boston, July 24, 1958. 
Mr. JoHN J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

Deak Mr. Hattoran: Now that the St. 
Lawrence seaway is becoming a reality, the 
members of our association are very much 
concerned. They feel very strongly that 
proper tolls should be levied, and that the 
seaway must be self-sustaining. They do 
not want taxpayers in this area to subsidize 
the seaway.in the event the tolls or revenue 
are not sufficient. 

Our association is comprised of 32 mem- 
bers engaged in maritime activities in the 
port of Boston and vicinity, and provides 
@ payroll for labor in excess of $10 million 
annually. In addition, accessorial services 
expend additional moneys. Members of this 
association are steamship owners and agents, 
contracting stevedores, contracting watch- 
ing agencies, contracting linehandlers, con- 
tracting ship cleaners; and terminal oper- 
ators and warehousemen. We attach a list 
of the individual members. 

The Boston Shipping Association, Inc., 
heartily endorses your statement to be made 
at the St. Lawrence seaway hearing on Au- 
gust 6 in Washington, D. C. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR LANE, President. 





PLYMOUTH CoRDAGE Co., 
Plymouth, Mass., August 1, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN J. HaLLoran, 

Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

Deak JoHN: I received in the mail the 
statement you are to present at Washing- 
ton in connection with the Toll Committee 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. 

You have the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. Hope 
this will add some support to the presenta- 
tion. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
E. N. Mayer. 





United States Proposals for the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, August 14, 1958, entitled 
“United States Proposals for Near East.” 

I commend this article to the reading 
of every Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: . 

Untrep STaTes Proposats For Near EAst— 
EISENHOWER TALK HELD SIGN OF STAND FOR 
INDEPENDENCE OF SMALL NATIONS 
There have been great addresses in the 

past by Presidents of the United States in 

the periods’ preceding big wars, but none 
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that has been the equal of the speech de- 
livered by President Eisenhower to the 
United Nations General Assembly with the 
aim of preventing a world war from break- 
ing out over the Near East situation, 

It was an impressive message because it 
reiterated the traditional principles for 
which the United States has consistently 
stood throughout its history. It will be 
effective throughout the free world, pri- 
marily because the address reflects bipartisan 
support here. This is but another way of 
saying it is a true expression: of the pur- 
poses and intentions of the people of the 
United States. 

For the speech means that America has 
not yielded in her firm insistence that the 
independence of small nations must be pro- 
tected against any aggression by a major 
power, even if measures of protection bring 
on a crisis of major proportions. 

The President at the very outset spoke 
of “the danger that nations under aggres- 
sive leadership will seek to exploit man’s 
horror of war by confronting the nations, 
particularly the small nations, with an ap- 
parent choice between supine surrender or 
war.” He added: “This tactic reappeared 
during the recent Near East crisis, Some 
might call it ‘ballistic blackmail’.” 

Mr. Eisenhower in those few sentences 
served notice that the American people 
would not be terrorized, would not appease 
dictatorships and would not compromise on 
basic principles of national sovereignty. He 
denounced the cry of aggression which the 
Soviets have raised against the military aid 
given by the United States at the request 
of the Government of Lebanon. He said 
that, “If it is made an international crime 
to help a small nation maintain its inde- 
pendence, then indeed the possibilities of 
conquest are unlimited.” 

Here, therefore, is the great cause to which 
the President says America is dedicated—a 
cause that champions the rights of small 
nations to work out their own destinies 
without external interference. This is re- 
miniscent of President Wilson’s plea just 
40 years ago for the self-determination of 
peoples and of President Roosevelt’s sim- 
ilar point in the Atlantic Charter of 1941. 

But, while conceding that each nation has 
a right to make any change—in fact, he 
said that “change is indeed the law of life 
and of progress”—Mr. Eisenhower declared 
that this carries with it an obligation to 
bring about change in peaceful ways. The 
President insisted that, above all else, there 
must be “an end to external interference 
in the internal affairs of the Arab states 
of the Near East.” 

Mr. Eisenhower realized that merely to 
set forth the requirements of the U. N. 
Charter that members refrain from inter- 
fering through indirect aggression or other- 
wise with the independence of other mem- 
ber states was not enough. He called for 
the setting up of U. N. machinery to police 
troubled areas, and he offered a program of 
economic cooperation based not alone on 
American support but on the contributions 
in the internal affairs of the Arab States 
themselves. 

The speech was carefully designed to’ ex- 
press agreement with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Arab nationalism, but at the same 
time it was unmistakably directed at the 
major threat to world peace today—the dic- 
tatorship in the Soviet Union which seeks to 
dominate smaller nations and stir up trou- 
ble between them. The President’s pointed 
reference to the damage done by inflamma- 
tory broadcasts was an example of what 
realistically is causing crisis after crisis in 
the Near East. 

Obviously, the plan for economic develop- 
ment of the Near East by means of 4 re- 
gional arrangement is a response to those 
who have all along insisted that money is 
needed to assist the peoples of the Arab 
world to develop their resources and improve 
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their standard of living. America’s promise 
to help is significant. If taken only on its 
face value, it would aid immeasurably in 
relaxing tension and bringing peace to the 
Near East. Implemented further by inter- 
national conferences, it could prove to be of 
transcendent importance in world history. 

But when Mr. Eisenhower sat down amid 
the applause of the free world’s representa- 
tives, Soviet intransigence came back into 
the picture at .once. The Soviet Union’s 
Foreign Minister was almost immediately on 
his feet to repeat the same familiar cries 
about aggression and exploitation by the 
West. 

The Eisenhower address is bound even- 
tually to bring second thoughts to all the 
Arab politicians who have echoed the Krem- 
lin’s cries against the presence of American 
troops in the Near East. Those troops will 
be withdrawn the moment there is a real 
basis for peace. The big question now is 
whether the mischiefmakers in the Kremlin 
will be content to let the Near East settle 
down or whether they will continue to keep 
it stirred up. 

President Eisenhower has put on the rec- 
ord America’s willingness to go all out to 
maintain the peace of the Near East. The 
burden now is on the Arab world and on 
the strategists in the Kremlin. For public 
opinion—thinking people everywhere—will 
endorse what President Eisenhower has said 
so eloquently and will hope that his plan 
for peace in the Near East will be supported 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 





Your Congressman Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by Representative UsHer L. Bur- 
pick, of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS ON 
Secret TREATIES 
(By UsHer L. Burpicr) 


WILLISTON, N. DakK.—The following item 
has been carried in the daily press of the 
country, and there is no doubt it is true: 


“UNITED STATES STRENGTHENS BAGHDAD PACT 
TIES UNDER NEW COMMITMENTS 


“LONDON.—Secretary of State Dulles Mon- 
day night committed the United States. to 
defense of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan as a 
virtual partner in the Baghdad Pact. 

“The pact is being realined to take into 
account the apparent loss of Iraq. 

“Dulles signed up after twice talking with 
President Eisenhower in Washington by 
telephone. American backing .was thus 
pledged for security of western-allied Mos- 
lem nations on or near the Soviet southern 
frontiers. Automatically, the United States 
became more deeply involved in the Middle 
East than ever before. 

“Without technically joining the pact, the 
United States virtually became g member 


“With this dramatic stroke, the United 
States immensely increased the strength and 


, 


’ Royal Government of Iraq, the fifth member. 
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power of the alliance weakened gs 
after the violent overthrow of the prowest 

“Iraq was not represented at the ; 
Pact council meeting. The late King 
government had been the lone Arab 
of the pact designed, among other 
bar communism from the Middle East, fig 
capital city of Baghdad originally gave the 
alliance its name. 

“A spokesman for Britain said: ‘We 
welcome the strengthening of American ties 
with members of the Baghdad Pact 
zation.” The declaration provides that the 
United States will promptly enter into two. 
way agreements with Iran, Pakistan, 
and Britain. The document expressed deter. 
mination -of the signers ‘to maintain thei 
collective security and to resist aggression. 
direct or indirect’. oe 

“Some Western statesmen have 
the Soviet Union of indirectly 
about unrest and revolution in the 


‘East and threatening other nations in adja- 


cent areas. 

“The countries signing the declaration 
took under consideration whether substan- 
tial alterations should be made Jin the 
Baghdad pact and its organization. This 
means that they are not completely sure 
what the new Iraq Government 1s going t 
do. They feel there may be a bare chance 
that Iraq will continue its membership,” 

Regardless of whether or not we should 
have signed up the name of this Govyem- 
ment binding us further into the 
Pact, the dangerous thing is that we alloy 
the Secretary of State to sign such doc- 
ments. No one in the United States know 
about what is to be signed except the e&- 
ecutive department, and to allow one de 
partment to bind this country to a contract 
that may, or possibly will, involve us in war 
is not protecting this Government through 
the representatives of the people. Congres 
has nothing to say, and doesn’t even know 
what is in the mind of the executive de 
partment. 

The result of executive action like thi 
might well amount to a declaration of wa 
without the consent or knowledge of th 
Congress, for if we have pledged this Gor- 
ernment to go to the assistance of any 
country, then if that country is attacked, we 
are in a war. 

During the Democratic administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman, many commitments 
were made without the consent of Congress, 
and now the Republican administration # 
following the same course. No Congressmal, 
nor anybody else outside the executive de- 
partment, knows how many contracts We 
have signed and propose to sign, The 
contracts or treaties have the force of 1a¥, | 
and it appears to me that Congress is nd 
needed in dealing with foreign n 
according to the ideas of those who makt 
the agreements. The only safe = to 
handle matters of this kind is to : 
treaty to Congress before it is signed. Aly 
other course may involve us in war without 
the people knowing a thing about it 
there is a good reason for us to enter inl” 
such a contract a patriotic Congress will 
know it, and we can envision that many” 
these treaties would not be made. 

The executive department handles the?” 
matters in a secret way and gets away 
it because any information about @ Wey 
before it is signed is marked “secret M0 
mation,” and that is as far as we can 
— out what is in the wind. 

teresting to the people of 
to know how many of these secret ream 
are in existence today, and to what &#» 
they bind the United States to support 

Dealing with foreign countries 18 
issue today, and the Congress 
States should have at least some Sif 
formation about making contracts that 
involve us in a war. This last conw 
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the Baghdad Pact countries has all the ear- 
‘marks of danger to this Nation, but the Sec- 


of State signs them as easily as a 


debtor renews a note. 





The Problem of Inflation 


J 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F, BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent editorial was published recently 
in the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram, dated dated August 5. That 
paper urged the Government to “turn 
~ the corner now away from: business- 
stimulating, inflationary devices.” Be- 
cause of the urgency of the message, and 
since it relates so directly to my recent 
speeches on the inflation problem, and 
to other speeches during the past week 
by my colleagues, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

The paper’s suggestion that margin 
requirements be raised was very timely. 
The editorial was published the day the 
Federal Reserve announced the increase 
to 70 percent. : 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “More 
Inflation Ahead?” written by. Henry 
Hazlitt and published in Newsweek of 
August 18, 1958; and an editorial en- 
titled “Flight From the Dollar,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 13, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp; as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram of August 5, 1958] 
Act Now To SLow INFLATION’s SWING 

Kennecott Copper’s swing back to a 5-day 
Week this week is, of course, good news to 
tens of thousands of workers and their fam- 
ilies and the businessmen who depend on 
their patronage. It is also one of many en- 
couraging signs of a significant business up- 
turn this fall. 

But these signs also represent some- 
thing else. They should sound a warning to 


Government to turn the corner now away 


from business-stimulating, inflationary de- 


Unless we do, we may be in for another 
tionary spiral that will dwarf any of 
the others since World War II. And infla- 
tion, in the long run, is a deadlier threat 
to om peentry than business slowdowns. 
S Of an upturn ca 
every oy p n be seen on almost 
he Kennecott work step-up is one. The 
a's, had been on a 4-day week ‘since 
addition, nearly 1,500 employees 
had been laid off entirely, The oars that 
a + een sufficiently to justify a swing 
ard normal operations is tremen- 
dously heartening. a me ae 
more encou are the in 
Construction totanent Total none sen 
ume of new construction for the first 7 
months of this year is even higher than the 
aoming first half of 1957, July 1957, was 
hare month on record up to that time, 
howe » Was 3 percent higher. But one 
of caution: The boom has 


! 
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largely from vast Government spending for 
highways, publie housing, and armed serv- 
ices constructior. 

The stock market is another indication. 
It has now regained more than four-fifths 
of the ground it lost in the sharp declines 
of late last summer. But here again, dan- 
ger signals are in order. The major pres- 
sure boosting the stock market seems to 
come unquestionably from the expestation of 
inflation. Present selling prices for stocks 
are 30 to 40 times their current annual earn- 
ings, which is far out of line. Some of the 
customer confidence is due, of course, to the 
expectation of good, solid future earnings, 
but more of it seems mainly a hedge against 
further inflation. 

And then there are other signs. Indus- 
trial production has begun to rise. So has 
steel production. Farm income continues to 
rise. Personal income is higher than ever. 
So are Federal expenditures. All tend to 
boost and stimulate the economy. 

But what will be the result? Inflation 
seems a certainty; the only question is how 
much. Last week the major steel companies 
boosted their prices $4.25-$4.50 a ton. Alu- 
minum went up 7/10ths of a cent a pound. 
Costs in industries using these products— 
and, it might almost be asked, what indus- 
tries do not?—are certain to rise accordingly. 

Meanwhile, Government spending will be 
running around $12 billion in the red next 
year, the greatest peacetime deficit, by far, 
in the Nation’s history. The deficit will be 
almost wholly inflationary. 

So what does all this mean? For one 
thing, that President Eisenhower was fully 
justified in vetoing a $6.5 billion appropria- 
tions bill full of otherwise sound projects, 
because Congress had added to it $500 mil- 
lion for the civil service retirement fund. 
“No sound justification” can be found, he 
said, “for adding unnecessarily over half a 
billion dollars to a deficit which may reach 
$12 billion this year.” 

This veto kills the $11.7 million appro- 
priation for Salt Lake City’s new Federal 
building, Which is unfortunate. But good 
government and economy are not just for 
the other fellow. We applaud the veto, for 
now if ever is the time for the most strin- 
gent efforts to squeeze out every ounce of 
fat from every -budget in the interest of 
minimizing inflation. If the appropriations 
bill can be pushed through these closing 
days of Congress without the objectionable 
feature, well and good. If not, it is still 
better to delay a bit rather than to accept 
unbridled spending at this critical time. 

Moreover, now is the time for the adminis- 
tration to consider carefully reinstating 
some of the inflation-control measures that 
were removed to stimulate the economy. 
Margin requirements on stock purchases 
might be a good place to start. Credit re- 
strictions might be considered next. 

We do not suggest that the economic 
brakes be put on full just now. But what 
we must do is to stop the long swings of the 
pendulum from boom to recession, and the 
best way to do that is to act before the swing 
gets fully into motion. 





{From Newsweek of August 18, 1958] 
More INFLATION AHEAD? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The signs are becoming unmistakable that 
the recent rise in the stock market is more a 
reflection of the belief in further inflation 
(i. e., in a further shrinkage in the dollar) 
than a reflection of business recovery.” 

Certainly. stock prices are not reflecting 
current earnings reports. The First National 
City Bank of New York reports that net prof- 
its after taxes of 809 corporations in the first 
half of this year were 30 percent under those 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
automobile industry suffered a 56-percent 
drop in profits; the railroads, a 61-percent 


‘drop. : 


~ 
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No one would suspect anything about this 
hy looking at the recent stock market. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average went up from 
420 on October 22 last year to 513 on August 
8. This has created some surprising rela- 
tionships between prices of stocks and the 
earnings and dividends of the companies. 
Barron’s, the financial weekly, has pointed 
out that the stocks in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average as of August 1, were selling at a 
rate of about 17.3 percent of net earnings. 
This is higher than any earnings multiplier 
rate in the entire 1949-1957 upswing. And 
the New York Times has called attention to 
some extraordinary examples, such as Uni- 
versal Cyclops Steel selling at 100 times its 
current annual earnings rate, and Crucible 
Steel at 110 times. 


STOCK AGAINST BOND YIELDS 


No less significant is the relationship re- 
cently established between the dividend yield 
of stocks and the interest yield of bonds. 
Normally the yield on common stocks, be- 
cause of higher risk and uncertainty, is sub- 
stantially above the yield on high-grade 
bonds. But as of July 30 the yield on Stand- 
ard & Poor’s index of 500 common stocks was 
38.87 percent, or only 0.13 percentage point 
above the 3.742 percent yield on its Al-plus 
bond average. This is the closest the two 
yields have come together since July 1957, 
when for a short time stocks were actually 
yielding less than Al-plus bonds. It was the 
first time this had happened in more than 
20 years. 

This situation is usually thought to be 
paradoxical. In fact, the near-approach of 
the yields on common shares and bonds is 
often followed either by a fall in the price of 
common shares or a rise in the price of 
bonds. But there is one situation in which 
the convergence or crossing of stock yields 
and bond yields is a logical response. This 
is when investors and speculators believe 
that still further monetary inflation is 
threatened. In that case stocks are valued 
abnormally high in relation to current earn- 
ings or dividends. Bonds, on the other 
hand, are valued abnormally low, betause the 
purchasing power of the principal is expected 
to decline, and lenders insist on a higher 
interest rate as an insurance premium 
against this. 


EVER-MOUNTING DEBT 


If there is a fear of further depreciation of 
the dollar, the blame rests squarely in Wash- 
ington. Congress and the administration, 
between them, are responsible for the pros- 
pect of a $12 billion deficit in the current 
fiscal year. Even if we admit that the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities either can or should 
try to stabilize the economy, they made an ex- 
travagant overresponse to a mild recession, 
slashing the rediscount rate from 314 to 1% 
percent, reducing required reserves of mem- 
ber banks, and engaging in massive support- 
buying of Government securities. Whatever 
the immediate effects may be of the restora- 
tion of stock-margin requirements from 50 
percent to 70 percent, it is unsound and ulti- 
mately futile to encourage a general infla- 
tionary flood and then try to dam off its ef- 
fects in 1 or 2 directions. 

And now the Treasury wants a further $8 
billion boost in the national-debt ceiling to 
$288 billion. It is time to ask some blunt 
questions of Congress and the administra- 
tion. Do you ever expect the debt to be paid 
off? Do you ever intend even to reduce it? 
If so, at what rate? Under what conditions? 
Are the conditions likely to be-realized? Do 
you intend to pay off either principal or 
interest in dollars of evén present (48 cent) 
purchasing power, or do you mean to keep 
short-changing the Government’s creditors 
by further depreciation? 

President Eisenhower has expressed great 
concern which, however, must still be trans- 
lated into policy. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of August 13, 
1958] 


Fuicut From THE DOLLAR 


One of the more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the sharp 
upward march of the stock market in the 
tace of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends. And as brokers, 
economists and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
a very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. The 
E. F. Hutton Co., thinks the rising stock 
market and declining bond market under- 
score the flight from the dollar. Reynolds 
& Co comments that last week the flight 
from the dollar, which has been gathering 
momentum in recent weeks, turned ‘into a 
stampede.” 

The same note is struck across the coun- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co., of Chicago, ob- 
serves that the answer can be that investors 
have more confidence in the future value 
of stocks than they have in the dollar’s 
stability. And the market comment of 
Daniel Reeves & Co., of Beverly Hills is both 
pointed and poignant: “It is sad but true 
that few people any longer believe that our 
currency can ever be worth more in terms 
of buying power and most likely will ulti- 
mately be worth considerably less.” 

Now admittedly many market comments 
are not necessarily compendiums of wisdom. 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
their business close to people who are con- 
cerned about how to manage their savings 
for an uncertain future. And when they 
note, with so much unanimity, such a strong 
feeling of fear about the dollar then it is 
surely time to pay attention. 

In this instance, too, the feeling is con- 
firmed by the figures on what people are 
doing. The bond market, including the 
market for obligations of the United States 
Government, has been depressed. Plainly 
the generality of people do not want to lend 
money to their government. They know the 
government will pay them back dollar for 
dollar with interest What they fear is that 
they will be paid back with eroded dollars. 

Moreover, the economic figures from Wash- 
ington suggest that the people’s fears are not 
unfounded. 

The already huge Government debt is again 
being lifted; the deficit this year alone will 
be $12 billion or more. Getting the money 
for this deficit would be a terrible problem 
anytime. With a country already inflation 
conscious, it is almost an insurmountable 
problem. The Treasury is very likely to find 
that it can borrow little, or nothing, from 
the public savings; it may well have to turn 
to the Federai Reserve to create all the nec- 
essary credit dollars in the banking system. 
And almost everyone knows nowadays that 
this is just a fancy way of printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it. The President warns sternly about 
the dangers of inflation, and approves a 
budget that can only make more inflation. 
Congressmen talk sorrowfully about the terri- 
ble things that inflation does to people, par- 
ticularly the little people, and casually build 
the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered and 
independent market reports is that the peo- 
ple may be developing a new attitude toward 
it. There is a strong suggestion that people 
generally are beginning to abandon hope that 
those appointed to manage their Government 
will halt inflation, an implication that the 
country may come to accept the rotting of 
the dollar as being as inevitable as death 
and taxes. 

And that is why we think Washington had 
better heed the ominous tone in these re- 
ports. For though this country has suffered 
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from its past inflations, all those troubles will 
be as nothing to what we shall have to’bear if 
the people, privately and quietly, once get 
it into their minds that they can no longer 
put any trust for the future in the dollars of 
the United States, 





The Voice of Radio Cairo: What It Means 
to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly pointed out that what Presi- 
dent Nasser says, and what Radio Cairo 
says, are often two entirely different 
things. 

The head of the United Arab Repub- 
lic may, for purposes of expediency, is- 
sue sirupy words to the West in order 
that he can consolidate his gains. 

Meanwhile, Radio Cairo beams, night 
and day, in 23 languages, and uninter- 
rupted stream of hatred against the 
United States and other western powers. 

Moreover, the most powerful single 
propaganda transmitters of the Middle 
East continue to demand the assassina- 
tion of prowestern leaders in Arab coun- 
tries. 

I ask my colleagues: What can we ex- 
pect of a government which speaks with 
one voice to us, through diplomatic 
channels, and with another voice against 
us through propaganda attacks? 

And what do we expect will happen in 
the Middle East if these appeals for as- 
sassinations continue? How much sta- 
bility can we expect there? 

If United States troops leave Lebanon, 
and British troops leave Jordan, what is 
to prevent Radio Cairo from redoubling 
its appeals for the immediate murdering 
of prowestern leaders? 

These are questions whose answers we 
had better think over very carefully. 

_ Mr. President, during the last few 
days there has been a great deal of com- 
ment about the message the President 
of the United States delivered before 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. It was a wonderful message, 
and was wonderfully delivered. How- 
ever, we must realize that an agreement 
or treaty with a nation which does not 
keep agreements or treaties would be 
worthless. The Kaiser said an inter- 
national treaty was but a scrap of 
paper. Today, the philosophy found in 
the Mideast and in the Kremlin demon- 
strates that that attitude still exists in 
the world, at least in those areas. So 
we must not permit ourselves to be lulled 
into a state of complacency by syrupy 
words of either the Kremlin, Nasser, or 
anyone else. The stake invdlved is so 
great that we must not subject ourselves 
to that danger. If the United States 
were to step out of that picture and if 
the Kremlin were to be successful in 
egging Nasser to step in, what would 
the situation be? Then there would be 


‘being a headache to the plans of 
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a fire which would have to be put oy 
Would it lead into a third world way 
So, Mr. President, it is obvious thy 
we, cannot permit our eyes to be blindeg 
to what will occur tomorrow if today 
we act like children. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unanj- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ep. 


titled “Cairo Radio: It Promotes Nas. 


serism With Lies, Hate, and Obscenity” 
which was published yesterday in the 
Wall Street Journal. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco», 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of August 14 
1958] 
Carro RapDIo: Ir PROMOTES NAssERisM Wu 
Lies, HATE, AND OBSCENITY 
(By Ray Vicker) 

Carro.—"‘Hypocrites. Vice lords. Degener. 
ates.” 

These are only a few of the milder 
epithets being used to describe Americans 
by Cairo Radio, the most potent p: 
tool now operating in the Middle East, 

President_Eisenhower yesterday put the 
spotlight on the Egyptian station in his ad- 
dress before the United Nations. He didn't 
call it by name—but none listening to him 
doubted what he was talking about when he 
declared inflammatory “radio broadcasts di. 
rected across national frontiers in the trou 
bled Near East” were a form of “indirect 
aggression.” 

A few weeks ago Cairo Radio’s strident 
voice called for wprisings in Iraq and Ieb- 
anon. Today it cries for a revolution i 
Jordan. 

“Kill the dwarf King Hussein”—that & 
the theme of program after program beamed « 
to the troubled Kingdom of Jordan, Thea 
sassin would be a hero acclaimed by the en- 
tire Arab world, station announcers declare 
with fervor. 

FACTOR IN TROUBLES 

And from its powerful Czech-built tran 
mitters in the Nile Delta, this station 
beaming a steady stream of anti-American, 
antiwestern propaganda in 23 languages 
most of the world. Diplomats and goverl- 
ment officials in the Middle East rate its 
virulent stream of abuse as a prime factor 
in recent disturbances in this area. Nation- 
alist Arabs in a dozen countries listen to 
voice for cues to new action. ' 

Cairo Radio’s 600,000- to 1,000,000-kilo- 
watt capacity transmitters override 
other station in the area. America’s 
of America, broadcasting its Con: 
weak signal from a penny-pinched 
chored in Rhodes harbor, is drowned 
the din of Cairo Radio and its Voice 
Arabs programs. 

And the station presents America 
Arab world as a venal nation of colonialists 
Mohammad Sahaf, commentator on & 
afternoon broadcast, said, “Since the 
World War II the policy of the 
Government turned against all wer 
movements in all parts of the world, fighting 
against the free leaders of oppressed nau 
and ing those who showed 4 tendeney a 
imperialism.” 


We 
Mohammad Abdel Kader described i 
United States as being “made of the 7 
of all nations of the world molded togew 
into a solid mass of crime and gra 
corruption.” < 
He describes United States Middle 
policy as “the policy of political pros 
and vagrancy of those gathered in 
from the scum of the earth.” 
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WARPED 


“garthy obscenities flavor the rest of the 


broadcast. 


MENTALITY 


of State Dulles is de- 


scribed by another announcer thusly; “The 
man is crazy and has a warped mentality.” 

The announcer ended his broadcast by 
saying: “We warn you, Mr. Dulles, to lay 
off Arab nationalism before it proves, to be 
the death of you and your like, you hypo- 


crite.” 


Most broadcasts involving America con- 
tain so many obscenities that squeamish 
monitors won’t repeat exact phraseology. 

Headquarters of Cairo Radio is in the 
heart of this hot, sunny city at 4 Sharia El 


Cherifeen, a narrow 
of ‘buildings. 


lane between a canyon 


Policy for the station is de- 


cided by President Nasser and his top lieu- 


tenants. 


A policeman in a white uniform stands 
with a rifle before the entrance-of the block, 


six-story, gray stone 


bles a medieval Italian castle. 


man steps forward, 
nod nonchalantly to 


building which resem- 
The police- 
then hesitates as you 
him. 


Inside the drab halls people scurry back 
and forth between high vaulted offices. You 
remember the comment of one western in- 


telligence officer: 


“The station employs hundreds of people, 
literally hundreds, and it must cost a small 


fortune to operate.” 


A stair leads upward. On one floor the 
landing opens into a hall where a group of 
radio supervisors are drafting a program. 
Each has a script and each has some sug- 


gestion to make in 
voices seems to make 


Arabic. The chorus of 
little sense. 


A youth thaws somewhat and explains 
that the radio supervisors are mapping 2 
program to be beamed later that day to 


Lebanon. 


What should the tone be? Violent? 


Friendly? 


reach? What should be’the theme? 


Who should the program try 


to 
These 


questions are threshed out at “brainstorm- 


ing sessions.” After 


agreement, the outline 


is given to a team of writers and a script is 
written. Officials clear the script and it is 
then given to the production team with the 


scheduling. 

There is nothing 
abuse which flows 
Economists, 
historians, anthropol 


folksong writers, 


haphazard about the 
through this station. 
politicians, 
ogists, and radio tech- 


nicians all join hands in carefully planning 
each part of the program for maximum ef- 


fect. 


Each program is preceded by long studies. 


Included are studies 


of the customs of each 


People to whom a broadcast will be beamed. 
Attention is paid to the time they sleep and 
awake, the time they start and end work 
and the average time-distance between work 


and hom 


e. This helps decide the time the 


Program will be beamed. 


- Other studies delve 


into the political posi- 


tion of the country, its economy, the type of 


government and maj 
the attention of the 


or problems occupying 
people. This informa- 


tion decides the content of the 


studies go into the 


program. 
literacy rate of 


the people involved, their.method of ex- 


Pressing 


themselves, their idioms, and their 


intonations. This helps set-the tone of the 


Presentation. 


Cairo Radio not only broadcasts news bul- 


: and commentaries, 

each people their popular 
lonely Kurd in northern 
Radio's messages interlarded with wild 
the Upper Tigris Valley. The Su- 
hears the savage drum beat of his 


it also presents to 
songs and music. 
hears 


na 
10 Jol sances Slong with the political pitch 


t. 


by a native of 


the is beamed, 
That ‘tala ond! eats 
Presentation will be authentic to listeners. 
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SOMALI, SWAHILI 


Programs last from 15 minutes to 2 hours 
as a rule. Languages include: Indonesian, 
Malayan, Bengali, English, Kurdi, Turkish, 
Tranian, Sudanese dialects, Swahili, Amheric, 
Somali, French, German, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, and Hebrew. As many as seven pro- 
grams broadcast simultaneously over differ- 
ent bands. A total of 62 hours of propa- 
ganda daily is now being fed to people in the 
Middle East, South and Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. 

Of the 7 programs identified with Cairo 
Radio, 4 are especially important. These 
are the general program, Voice of the Arabs, 
which specifically aims at promoting Arab 
nationalism, the Sudanese program which 
tries to sell Sudan on the idea of unifying 
itself with Egypt, and the beamed broad- 
casts. The latter may be directed at any 
country where Egypt thinks it has some- 
thing to gain by spreading its messages. 

Not content with carrying the torch of 
Arab nationalism, the station also beams 
broadcasts to the Belgian Congo lashing at 
Belgian paternalism in its native policy; at 
Kenya urging natives to rise again against 
British colonialism; at French West Africa 
selling natives the idea of working together 
with their Moslem brothers in Egypt. 

Especially virulent messages to Africa are 
reserved for the Voice of Free Africa. This 
is a station operated from an unidentified 
location in southern Egypt by Egyptian in- 
telligence. The government maintains a 
myth about this being a clandestine station 
but it is an open secret who runs it. 


WESTERN COUNTER MEASURE 


Egyptian officials claim that Cairo Radio 
is being operated merely as a counter meas- 
ure against anti-Egyptian propaganda. The 
government claims that eight clandestine 
radio stations are now beaming anti-Nasser 
propaganda into the Middle East each day. 
There were nine such stations until last 
month when the Voice of Iraq was stilled by 
the revolution. Says an Egyptian Govern- 
ment official: “We have reasons to believe 
one or more of those stations are on Cyprus, 
another in France, one in Israel, and at least 
one in Turkey. They are constantly sub- 
jecting us to vilification and abuse.” 

No doubt Western powers would be only 
too happy to silence their clandestine sta- 
tions if Cairo Radio could also be silenced. 
Their stations seem to be running poor sec- 
onds behind Egypt’s when it comes to effec- 
tiveness of propaganda. 

“The only way @ small country can attack 
a big one is to yell like hell,” says one 
European diplomat. “Egypt is not going to 
quit yelling through Cairo Radio unless 
forced to do so, for when you come right 
down to it this is her best weapon.” 





Twentieth Anniversary of the Southwest 
Rural Electric Association 





EXTENS[ON OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest movements on behalf of the 
farmers and rural people of cee 
States was the rural electrifica’ pro- 
gram which was inaugufated in the 
1930’s. _I know that-the rural electrifi- 
cation program in North Dakota has 


‘ 
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been a blessing to the farmers, their 
wives and their children and the rural 
people of my great State of North Da- 
kota. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
of the Senate of the great strides made 
by our people because of REA. 

I notice the Tipton Tribune, Tipton, 
Okla., August 7, 1958, issue, there is an 
item which states: 

Economists who have made exhaustive 
studies of the matter say that for each dol- 
lar spent by a rural electric cooperative to 
build its distribution system, more than $4 
is spent by co-op members for wiring and 
appliances. Some economists place the 
figure at $5. 


The article says that rural electric 
cooperatives bolster United States econ- 
omy. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point two 
clippings from the Tipton Tribune of 
August 7, 1958, which deal with the 20th 
anniversary of growth of the Southwest 
Rural Electric Association which services 
southwestern Oklahoma and northern 
section of Texas. I am happy to note 
that the rural electrification program 
progresses in ,all parts of the United 
States where it has been instituted. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC MaRKS 20-YEAR 
GROWTH 


Celebrating 20 years of progress in bringing 
electricity to the rural areas of nine counties 
in Oklahoma and Texas, the Southwest Rural 
Electric Association will hold its 2ist annual 
membership meeting in the Tipton city park 
Tuesday, August 12. 

With more than 2,000 members and visitors 
expected to be on hand for the annual event, 
an interesting program will feature the Willie 
Wirehand Serenaders of KOCO-TV, at Enid; 
short talks by Roscoe Keiffer, widely known 
rural electrification leader, and E. E. Karns, 
manager of Western Farmers Electric Cooper- 
ative of Anadarko. 

Keiffer, a long-time farmer of Helena, Okla., 
is now serving his fourth term as president 
of the State Association of Rural Electric Co- 
operatives. He has a broad understanding of 
the problems facing rural people today. 

Karns, an authority on power generation 
and transmission, held a responsible position 
with the Rural Electrification Administration 
in Washington, D. C., before coming to the 
cooperative at Anadarko, 

A brief talk will also be given by Betty 
Fern McGee, 16, a Southside 4-H Club youth 
with one of the most outstanding records of 
achievement in the State. She was the State 
winner in the cooperative speech contests in 
1957 and was also the winner in the county 
speech contests, 1954 to 1958. 

The Willie Wirehand Serenaders, sponsored 
on television Monday through Friday of each 
week by a number of rural electric coopera- 
tives of the State, are one of the Southwest’s 
most popular musical groups. They will pre- 
sent their wide repertoire of western, popu- 
lar, novelty, and religious music. 

As usual, a feature of the annual parley 
will be the drawing for attendance prizes, 
all of which are useful electrical appliances. 
Winner of the grand prize will have his choice 
of a television set, home freezer, refrigerator, 
1-ton air conditioner, or electric range. 

Also, a brief business session will offer 
reports on the condition of the cooperative 
as a financial and business enterprise. 
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There will be free swimming in the Tip- 
ton pool for children of all visitors. The 
pool will be supervised. 

The Southwest Rural Electric Association 
provides electric service to all or part of 4 
counties in Oklahoma and 5 Texas counties, 
The vast network of the co-op’s lines reach 
into Tillman, Jackson, Grees, and Kiowa 
Counties in Oklahoma, and Wichita, Wil- 
barger, Hardeman, Foard, and Archer Coun- 
ties in Texas. 

The annual payroll of the cooperative, 
over $100,000, helps bolster the economy of 
the community in which it is headquar- 
tered. Twenty-five employees of the co- 
operative live in Tipton and 21 of these 
own their own homes here. 

“The bulk of the cooperative’s payroll is 
spent right here in Tipton,” J. M. Maddox, 
manager, says. “In addition, the coopera- 
tive spent $23,511 with Tipton merchants 
last year for supplies, materials, and serv- 
ices.” 

Reviewing the progress Southwest Rural 
Electric Association has made since its in- 
ception 20 years ago, Maddox points out 
that when the first line was energized De- 
cember 13, 1938, slightly more than 300 
rural families in Jackson and Tillman 
Counties began receiving electric service for 
the first time. 

This event marked the beginning of the 
rural electrification program in the area 
now served by the consumer-owned REA- 
sponsored electric cooperative. 

It was just a small par. —that first line 
162 miles—of the vast network of 


of only 


distribution lines now totaling more than 
2400 miles and serving more than 5,400 
residential, farm, and industrial customers 
and organizations. 


“The rural electrification program was 
just slightly over 2 years of age at that 
time,” Maddox points out. “It was just 
starting to bring the luxury of city living 
to the rural areas in the form of electricity 
at prices which the farmers and rural peo- 
ple could afford to pay.” 

To the more than 300 rural families of 
Tillman and Jackson Counties, getting elec- 
tricity meant getting electric lights. But 
as the years passed, and they learned of 
the many other conveniences and labor- 
saving devices which electricity could pro- 
vide for them, a great many expanded their 
use of electric service. 

Today, a large number of the rural and 
farm homes served by the Southwest Rural 
Electric Association have acquired electric 
refrigerators, home freezers, electric washing 
machines, electric ranges, attic fans, electric 
water systems, irons, radios, television sets, 
roasters, and many others. Many have in- 
stalled all-electric kitchens, air conditicning, 
electric milkers, electric-powereed farm ma- 
chine shops, incubators, brooders, and other 
types of electrically powered farm equip- 
ment. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
there are more than 400 ways to put elec- 
tricity to practical use on the farm and in 
the home. 

All these things have contributed to the 
steady rate of growth of Southwest Rural 
Electric Association. 

As to the future outlook for the coopera- 
tive’s growth, J. M. Maddox has this to say: 
“We hope to continue our steady progress 
by adding new members from time to time, 
and to educate our membership to a greater 
use of electricity in their everyday work and 
living. At this time we are preparing to 
launch a campaign to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the advantages of eléctric 
heating in the home, its safety features, its 
cleanliness, and its numerous other conven- 
iences. Today’s rural family can have all 
the modern conveniences of the city and 
still enjoy the advantages which the open 
country provides.” 
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Rural Eecrric Co-ops Bo.sTeR UNITED 
STATES EconNoMY 


Economists who have made exhaustive 
studies of the matter say that for each dellar 
spent by a rural electric cooperative to build 
its distribution system, more than $4 is spent 
by co-op members for wiring and appliances. 
Some economists place the figure at $5. 

Conservatively, this means that more than 
$14 million has been channeled into the 
economy of Southwest Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation’s service area during the co-op’s 20 
years of operation that would not otherwise 
have been put there. 

The cooperative has spent $3,483,000 build- 
ing its distribution system and for system 
improvements. 





Two EMPLOYEES OF SOUTHWEST REA ARE 
LANDMARKS HERE 


Two employees of Southwest Rural Elec+ 
tric Association of Tipton are virtual land- 
marks of the history of progress of the or- 
ganization. They are Homer Shotts, line 
superintendent, and C. M. Shelton, work 
order clerk and dispatcher. 

The work these two men did in launching 
the cooperative project predates the cooper- 
ative itself for they were engaged in taking 
member application and securing easements 
for the construction of the initial lines. 

Recalling those early days of the program, 


the men say that most farm people they | 


called on were willing enough to pay the $5 
application fee but they did not believe any- 
thing would ever come of it. Shelton and 
Shotts say that practically all rural people 
would not believe that they would ever get 
electricity for their farms and farm homes. 

They point out that in that day people 
thought of electricity only in terms of get- 
ting lights for the home. They didn’t realize 
at that time the many uses electricity could 
be put to on the farm to take the drudgery 
out of rural living. 

“These men are excellent employees,” J. M. 
Maddox, manager, says. “It is worth a great 
deal to have employees with the background 
knowledge of the system that these two 
men have. It makes them very valuable.” 





The World’s Political Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
teresting article by Constantine Brown 
entitled “The World's Political Illness,” 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
aa D. C., on Thursday, August 

, 1958. 

I think this article calls for the atten- 
tion of the public in general and my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Worwp’s PoLiricaL ILLNESS—POLITICAL 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST RED Virus SEEN ONLY 
Cure In DULLES’ VIEW a“ 

(By Constantine Brown) 
Secretary John Foster Dulles and a few 


realists in the State Department are diag- 
nosing the ills of the world as “political.” 
The virus which besets every nation is pro- 
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duced by international communism; the 
enly possible cure suggested for some years 
by our Secretary of State is a strong politi. 
cal offensive against direct and indirect ag. 
gressions prompted by the Kremlin. Most 
of the “consultants,” particularly from con. 
gressional ranks, are taking issue and de. 
clare the ailment is “economic.” They rec. 
ommend large doses of American dollars and 
substance as the only possible treatment, 

Mr. Dulles, in his.discussions with the 
congressional “consultants,” pointed out 
that whenever this country and her aggo. 
ciates adopted what used to be called in 
medicine “heroic remedies,” the pernicious 
high fever subsided and the patient im. 
proved. There are many examples of this 
treatment: The Truman doctrine, which 
stopped the Soviet advances in the Middle 
East in 1947 in their tracks; the Berlin 
blockade; the aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea and, very recently, the response 
to the requests of the heads of governments 
of Lebanon and Jordan to land troops and 
thus stem the Communist tide. 

It is unfortunate that the last three oper. 
ations have not been pushed to their logical 
conclusion: Complete success. In Korea, we 
bowed before the fear of our allies that 
pushing ahead with our military forces 
would involve us in another world war, 
Under the impact of some of the allies who 
had sent small forces“to the Korean battle. 
fields we accepted first a ceasefire and later 
actually signed an armistice at a time when 
our commanders in the field felt certain 
that they could push the enemy across the 
Yalu with fewer losses than we had suffered 
during the ceasefire period. 

The military promenade in Lebanon ap- 
pears to have been of little assistance. It 
was @ mere shot in the arm, with only very 
temporary effect, because the free world de- 
cided to let the illness run its course in Iraq. 
There are many here and in London who 
maintain that had the Turks, for instance, 
been asked (and provided with the much- 
needed gasoline for their tanks and air- 
planes) to move into Iraq, the rest of the 
still loyal army would have rallied around 
the legitimate successor of the murdered 
King Faisal. The coup so cleverly engi- 
neered by Moscow by way of Cairo could 
have boomeranged. 

As things stand now, politically, it is only 
&@ question of time before the King of Jordan 
is either ousted or assassinated, while the 
real ruler of Saudi Arabia, Crown Prince 
Faisal, is expected to accept Nasser domina- 
tion. The other Arab princelings who con- 
tral vast resources without which the NATO 
and particularly -Britain claim they cannot 
survive, unquestionably will join Colonel 
Nasser, 

The inevitable nationalization of the oil 
resources is. unimportant. Few people 
bother about the fact that the oil companies 
may make smaller profits. What is im- 
portant is that once the Arab empire is 
established under the president of the UAR, 
the oil resources will be controlled politically 
by the Soviet Union. Only those countries 
which accept the Moscow standard of 00 
existence will be supplied. 

This is the analysis of the political X-ray 
pictures which Mr. Dulles has carefully @ 
amined ever since he took office. There # 


no question that economic aid is necessaly 


in bertain areas to lessen the fever. But 
economic help alone as advocated by te 
many consultants inside and outside the 
government has proved of little or no ; 


The belief that communism thrives @ 


countries where poverty is rampant is 

by the facts. Those whi have traveled, like — 
this reporter, in areas where people lead # — 
substandard way of life realize that hard 
ship does not produce communism or & dé 
sire to join the Communist system. People — 
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in South Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, and 
Turkey—to mention only those I have visited 
recently—have. barely enough to eat, and 
live, if they are lucky, in hovels. Yet they 
are all determined to fight and defeat com- 
nism. 
T ahe same thing can be said about the 
Chinese in Taiwan and the Turks, who in 
recent years have suffered economically more 
than ever in their history. Economic as- 
sistance and relief are sought by all, but not 
at the price of surrender to the Red con- 


spiracy. ' 





Crippling of Labor Called Dangerous 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
writing in the August 11 issue of the 
Chicago Daily News, Columnist Harry 
Barnard points out that the blacken- 
ing of the American labor movement be- 
cause of the actions of a few is not only 
unjust but dangerous to our democracy. 

Mr. Barnard, by the way, is author 
of the book Independent ‘Man, a bio- 
graphy of the late Senator James Cou- 
zens, a former distinguished Member of 
this body from the State of Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar-, 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIPPLING OF LABOR CALLED DANGEROUS 

(By Harry Barnard) 

So much ink has been used lately for 
blackening the public image of labor unions 
that using a little here to’ bring this matter 
into better focus seems highly desirable. 

Labor unions are good. They are neces- 
sary for achieving democratic aims for a fair 
shake for everybody and for as much freedom 
as orderly society can tolerate. Some of their 
leaders act hard boiled. But so do many 
employers. 

So long as we operate an economic system 
on the principle that the profits should go 
to individuals or private corporations, not 
to the state, workers need the protections of 
organization. There is no: getting around 
this fact, unless we want Government to fix 


Many businessmen, perhaps most, do keep 
in mind the welfare of their employees. But 
80 long as any do not, employees must band 
together to get decent wages and conditions. 

Otherwise, the individual worker, usually 
having no reserves ‘“--r bargaining power 
cannot refuse any «ifer. Oth also, 
even social-minded e.aployers, “bekause of 
competition, are inevitably! forced to lower 
their wage rates. 

are old truths. But they ought to be 
kept in mind to offset the cual weoduced 
by recent reminders that some unscrupulous 
men are in labor unions or organizations 
aoe unions, but in fact are extortion 


Anger over this is certainly “Justified,” 
though none of this is really ae: Corrupt 
ae always operated in the labor move- 

just as such persons have always 


°perated in business and in professions. 
But they are in the minority. 


new laws may be desirable. This 
may be so to the extent that bigger unions, 
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like bigger business, result in new relation- 
ships. 

Also, the time has come, I think, for 
unions themselves to drop certain vestigal 
practices—featherbedding by railroaders, 
“bogus” typesetting by printers, and the like 
—which had justification in earlier eras but 
not today. This along with their own house- 
cleaning of illegal practices. 

But I am not unhappy that Congress will 
not pass new labor legislation this session. 
It is all to the good that there be a breather 
for everybody for digesting better the Mc- 
Clellan committee activity, some of it-noth- 
ing more than sensationalism. 

More Government regulation of labor prac- 
tices means less freedom, not only for labor, 
but also for industry. This may be un- 
avoidable. But we should not rush along 
this road. 

John L. Lewis, of course, is not unbiased 
here. However, when this really great labor 
figure appeared before a Senate committee 
last year, he made a comment worth em- 
phasizing. “One of our proudest boasts 
abroad,” he said, “is that our unions are 
free, unlike those of Russia.” 

This is important. 

Neither Mr. Lewis nor I argues that free- 
dom means that rackeftfers should not be 
punished—a responsibility, by the way, of 
local and United States prosecutors. 

The racketeers should be run out, but the 
method should be carefully weighed, with 
the balance, I think, in favor of the most 
freedom possible for our unions. 

We do not hamstring the entire medical 
profession because of a few quacks. By the 
same token, we should be sure we do not 
cripple the now free American labor move- 
ment out. of indignation over a few bad eggs 
in it. 

By any test, throughout history, the labor 
movement has been a major bulwark of 
demoeracy. It is that now. This should not 
be forgotten. 

Nor should we forget that extending Fed- 
eral regulation into this field, even for good 
purposes, can be the first of several fatal 
steps toward statism where it would hurt 
democracy most. 





United States Cattle in Latin American 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the great forces in settling the 
West was the cattleman, and though his 
importance has been recognized in books 
and television, opportunities are now 
present for. this country to extend the 
impact of his achievement to the other 
parts of the world. 

The July issue of the Cattleman has a 
very informative article on the Latin 
American cattle industry and the pos- 
sibilities for American assistance through 
sharing of our knowledge and the sale 
of our cattle to these countries. ‘The 
author of this article, Mr. W. W. Callan, 
points out that conditions in the Latin 


American countries vary greatly from 


those in the United States, but that with 
study, mutual benefit will result. 

The economic challenge in world 
power is becoming increasingly serious, 
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and adds greatly to the difficulties of 
our political and military struggle. Mr. 
Callan suggests one way in which steps 
may be taken to strengthen our ties with 
our sister republics in the Latin American 
States. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERE’S A MARKET FOR OvuR CATTLE IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


(By W. W. Callan) 


So often when we hear someone speak of 
one of the many countries south of the bor- 
der, we ave only a vague idea of the geog- 
raphy, climate, terrain, or the people in- 
volved. Few of us: realize that Brazil is 1 
of the.4 countries of the world larger than 
the United States. It is difficult for us 
sometimes to realize that the Mayan culture 
of Guatemala is older than anything we 
know in the United States, or that the lush 
tropical growths along the coast lines of 
many of these countries give way to high, 
cold mountain areas within less than an 
hour’s airplane flight. 

So to understand the conditions surround- 
ing the market for cattle in Latin America, 
we have to understand that any general state- 
ments that we make will not apply in many 
spots. 

There are, however, a few general condi- 
tions that prevail in most of the Latin 
American countries, including Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and in South America that 
need to be recognized at this point. 


COMPLETE ABSENCE OF SELECTIVE BREEDING 


The custom of the cattlemen is to allow 
the bull to grow up without castration, and 
that 4- to 6-year-old bull meat is quite 
common anda perhaps constitutes the ma- 
jority of the meat in Latin America. These 
animals often run with the cow herds indis- 
criminately. There is complete absence of 
any plan for selective breeding for better 
animal production as we know it in the cat- 
tle areas of the United States. 

It is not uncommon for a 5-year-old bull 
to be moved from the place where he was 
born to one of the better coastal plain fat- 
tening areas weighing 600 pounds and after 
6 months to be sent to market weighing 800 
pounds and have the meat from this animal 
to represent the average or perhaps a little 
above the average of the meat that is avail- 
able in many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

At this point I hasten to say that there 
are a few countries where there are a few 
fine cattlemen who are just as progressive 
and who take advantage of all the tech- 
niqtes we know for beef production in the 
United States. These men who are the ex- 
ception to the rule have fine cattle. They 
market 3-year-old steers weighing 1,100 
pounds, fat off grass with a very desirable 
quality of meat. Many of these people have 
cow herds that could go into some of our 
best cattle areas in the United States and 
compare favorably with the cow herds now 
founid in those areas. 

We should also recognize that the meat in 
most Latin American countries is cooked 
and consumed the same day the animal is 
killed. There is almost a complete absence 
of refrigeration. Of course, in the major 
cities again we have an exception and there 
are refrigeration plants for the meat sold 
to the elite and some of this meat is of very 
fine quality and quite flavorful and some- 
times very tender. ho 

LITTLE GRAIN FOR LIVESTOCK 

There is almost a complete absence of 
any grain for the cattle throughout Latin 
America. There is hardly enough corn, 
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wheat or other grains to feed the human 
population with a little bit used for poultry 
farms, leaving nothing in the Way of grain 
for the livestock. So we are talking about 
animals that have to grow up and build their 
entire life subsistency on grass and other 
vegetation, and go to market at a much 
older age and at a much lower weight than 
any we are accustomed to thinking of in 
the cattle areas of the United States. 

In many areas there is a rainy season when 
an average of 10 inches of rain each month 
for 6 months will occur. At this time there 
is a lush growth of grass and other vegeta- 
tion; growth where the nutrients have been 
washed out of the soil. Little food value is 
found in the grass of many areas. Cattle 
may be up to their backs in green grass 
but be in poor condition and failing to make 
growth or put on fat except at an extremely 
slow rate. 

As ja result in many of the areas, exclusive 
of the few modern ranches of these coun- 
tries, the cattle have a tendency to be light 
framed and of small bone. Animals im- 
ported from the United States or other areas 
are not likely to grow out to the same scale, 
weight or bone structure animals developed 
in the better cattle areas of this country. 
Experience has shown the necessity of recog- 
nizing the soil and mineral deficiencies when 
importation into 


cattle are selected from 
most areas or perhaps all of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

It has been perhaps 50 years that most 
of the United States has been relatively 
free of internal and external parasites. Our 
animals do not have many of the immuni- 
ties of the native animals to tick fever of one 
kind or another that is quite common in 
most of the Latin American countries. 


There are a few areas where the cattlemen, 
vetermarians and other advisers have been 
quite progressive in the treatment of the 
animals to condition them to withstand the 
ravages of the parasites. 

In the case of the tick fever, a system has 
been developed to preimmunize the animals 
before they are turned loose in an area in- 
fested with ticks. This treatment has been 
especially successful in the case of young 
animals not over 10 months of age in a few 
of the countries. 

I have tried to give a little of the back- 
ground that is necessary for those who wish 
to successfully introduce cattle from the 
United States to Latin America. These 
problems, while serious, are not insur- 
mountable. If. recognized and approached 
with commonsense and all the knowledge 
gained by those who have studied the prob- 
lems in recent years, these problems can 
be overcome and the animal successfully 
introduced into Latin America with beneficial 
results to the cattle now being used. 

Also on the positive side of cattle raised 
in Latin America, there are some interesting 
situations, 

Land in many Cases, good land, is readily 
available to cattlemen of almost all Latin 
American countries. Foreigners who desire 
to acquire this land may have either diffi- 
culty in acquiring or keeping it. 

The manpower to perform the necessary 
ranching work and the costs of operation 
are both readily available and low in cost. 
The cost of bringing a 6-year-old steer from 
time of birth to sale at the ranch for mar- 
ket is a negligible item as compared with 
the cost we know in the United States. 

There is always a demand for all the.beef 
or other meat products that can be grown 
in most Latin American countries. Many 
of the citizens of these countries only rarely 
secure any meat. The cause of health and 
nutrition would be greatly assisted if more 
meat was available for more of the people. 


NO PREMIUM ON QUALITY OF MEAT 


In many of the countries the governments 
have rather strict controls over the prices of 
the live animals and the resale price of the 
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meat. These government regulations, .in 
general, do not, recognize any difference be- 
tween animals in good flesh with some fat 
and the run-of-the-mill animals that may 


be in poor flesh and of inferior quality. In - 


other words, a kilo of beef is a stated! maxi- 
mum price regardless of whether the animal 
from which it was cut would grade by our 
standards—Choice, Good, or Utility. 

In Mexico, the Central American countries, 
and throughout South America, there are 
individuals, ranching corporations, Govern- 
ment agricultural and livestock department 
and others who are aware of all the problems 
listed here and many more that exist in their 
own .areas, who are successfully importing 
and exporting breeding livestock; introduc- 
ing them into their herds and showing real 
improvement in the resulting animals. 
These people are practicing the best animal 
husbandry known to us. They are working 
toward the marketing of 2- and 3-year-old 
animals weighing more than those marketed 
by their neighbors at 6 years of age. 

In spite of the governing regulations in 
many of these countries, the high cost of ex- 
port and import expenses, money exchange 
rates and transportation costs, they are con- 
tinuing year after year to bring in more and 
better animals and finding it both possible 
and profitable to do so. 

The experiences of many of these people 
indicate less difficulty when young animals 
with good growth characteristics and large 
bones are introduced and carefully managed 
until they reach maturity. The young ani- 
mals respond to preimmunization and other 
adjustments more readily than the older 
animals in many cases. These young ani- 
mals, however, require greater nutritional 
care to reach their maximum growth than 
would be necessary for us here. 

There is a real need for many kinds of 
livestock, especially cattle to be carefully 
selected, well prepared, and taken care of in 
the herds in the various Latin-American 
countries. 

The introduction of inferior animals, fail- 
ure to properly recognize the health and nu- 
tritional problems is certain to result in un- 
satisfactory experiences and is to be avoided 
wherever possible. 





The Soviet Union’s Economic Offensive in 
Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


: OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the REcorp a series of 
6 articles and 1 editorial which appeared 
in the Miami News, prepared by its Latin 
American editor, Mr. Hal Hendrix and 
his staff, concerning the success of the 
Soviet Union’s economic offensive in 
Latin America. 

They pointedly describe the scope of 
the Communist offensive, and the grave 
threat it poses to the United States. As 
‘the Soviets strengthen their toehold in 
Latin America through a greatly ex- 
panded trade program, they will follow 
it up with massive attempts at political 
penetration of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. . 

For many years I have urged the es- 
tablishment of a stable, long-range, ef- 


fective, workable trade program between 
the United States and Latin 
These articles call for the same 


and give new evidence that we must act 


soon in bringing our Latin American 
trade policies in line with the demands 
of the times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Miami (Fla.) News] 
SMALL, BUT GROWING—SOVIET TRADE 
Latin Sort Spots — 

(Throughout the world the Soviet Union 
has launched an economic offensive which js 
considered an entering wedge for later politi. 
cal penetration. The economic cam 
has touched parts of Latin America. Several] 
weeks ago, the Miami News has asked its 
correspondents in Latin America to report on 
this Soviet offensive and its shape and sige, 
Their reports on this extremely dangerous 
development follows.) 

(By Hal Hendrix) 


In the last year, several informed Ameri. 
cans have expressed increasing concern re- 
garding the rising tide of Communist eco- 
nomic influence in the free world. 

There is evidence at every turn that the 
much-heralded Soviet economic offensive 
reached into Latin America. % 

The penetration has been in varying de- 
grees in the 20 Latin republics. Some of the 
nations have nibbled at the Red bait, some 
have taken a fairly good-sized bite, some 
have turned away. 

The dollar value of all the Soviet transac-. 
tions is relatively small. Soviet business in 
Latin America, for instance, amounted 
$131 million in 1956. United States sales in 
the same year were-nearly $4 billion. 

UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE 


Roughly 2 percent of Latin American trade 
was With the Soviet bloc. Although this is 
not a large figure, there are at least two rea- 
sons for not assuming that it is completely 
insignificant. 

First, Soviet bloc trade with Latin America 
has been growing about 40 percent a year 
since 1952. 

Considering the very low level from which 
it started, the net gain still is small. Butit 
points up am-intensified economic drive in 
Latin America. 

Second, the Soviet Union is directing its 
trade offensive primarily to soft spots i 
Latin America—countries that, because of 
various economic problems, have experienced 
difficulty in disposing of their exports at de- 
clining world prices. 

FRIEND IN NEED 


The Soviets are thereby able to make a 
effective show of helping out nations @ 
trouble. There is no doubt that behind the 
trade screen the chief purpose is political 
penetration. 

Latin America has been 
anxious to find new markets, and the 


has grown in recent months due to thee 


pressed free world market in most Co: 
ties. 


They have a large demand for some of he 
products the bloc has in surplus. 


All reports indicate that trade betwee 


Russia and its satellites and Latin 
will show another gain this year. Red 
missions have been extremely busy in 


ing Latin purchasers and offering to 1 7 


Latin products. 
TOO LARGE TO IGNORE 


If Red trade in the Latin area should i 
crease at the possible rate of 20 percent * 
year, in 10 years it would amount to ant 
$1 billion. This still would be 

below the United States volume in 


increasingly © 
the anil 


The Latin nations possess some of the ra¥ 
materials in short supply in. the Soviet Ble — 
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America, but too large for the United States 
re. 
ng oun and growing Soviet trade offensive 
in Latin America presents a serious challenge 
to the West in general and the United States 
ticular. 
Pane as the Soviet Union’s trade grows in 
the Western Hemisphere, so does its political 
penetration and influence, 





Reps IN Latin America, No. 2—Rio WovLp 
DeaL For Russian On. 
(By Herbert Zschech) 

Rio pe JANEIRO, August 5.—The Soviet 
Union’s trade offensive has been underway 
in Brazil several months. _ 

It has been more intense here than in 
many other Latin nations, and last month 
obtained its first success when Brazilians 
said “Yes” in principle to a barter-trade 
Tier. the deal depends en conditions 
spelled out by Brazil. There has been no 
indication the Soviets will agree. 

Russia offered to supply Brazil with 200,- 
000 tons of crude oil—worth about. $9 mil- 
lion—in exchange for coffee, cocoa, and 
cotton. 

NO GATE FOR INFILTRATION 

According to reports whieh have not been 
denied, Brazil accepted the offer with these 
two provisions: 

1, It should be strictly trade, not involving 
currency. 

2. It should not be a pretext for Russian 
trade missions, technical missions or similar 
groups to be sent to Brazil. 

Alexander Volkov, a member of Russia's 
Supreme Soviet, sald in Rio yesterday that 
the time was ripe for Brazil and Russia to 
renew diplomatic relations, which were 
severed in 1947. 

The Soviet delegate said Russia was in a 
position to supply Brazil with large quan- 
tities of machinery, ineluding oil drilling 
equipment and nuclear plants with techni- 
cal assistants. 

The recent Russian offer was made 
through the Soviet Trade Bureau in Monte- 
video, which is the hub of Soviet South 
American activities, to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment’s oil monopoly, Petrobras. Brazil 
how imports about $400 million worth of oil 
annually, mainly from United States firms. 

Russian trade specialists earlier submitted 
& proposal to supply ships in exchange for 
Brazilian coffee. Brazil rejected the offer, 
but then accepted a similar deal with Com- 
munist Poland for 12 merchant ships. ~ 


ALSO WANTS MANGANESE 


The Soviets also have expressed interest in 
buying Brazilian manganese. 

Red attempts to extend trade relations 
lately have been meeting with inereasingly 
favorable reception by Brazilian nationalist 
groups, including some quarters close to 
President Juscelino Kubitschek. 

The Brazilian Foreign Ministry has been 
the principal center of defense against these 
tendencies. It remains to be seen whether 
the recent resignation of Foreign Minister 

© Soares will change this attitude. 

Opposition deputies in the Brazilian Con- 
Stess have frequently accused the Govern- 
ment of attempting to blackmail the United 
States with the Russian trade offers in order 


to gain financial and commercial adyantages 
in Washington. pte, 


Reps in Latin Amertca; No. 3—MEXICANS 
Coo. To Russian Barr 

(By Marion Wilhelm) ; 

gremnto Crry, August 6.—If Russian officials 

Mexico have any trade tricks up their 

and there have been recent indica- 

— they do, Mexico is not likely to fall for 


une Russians broached the trade subject 
recently when Deputy Foreign Minister 


' 
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Vv. V. Kuznetsov, ending a South American 
tour, made overtures regarding all kinds of 
heavy industrial machinery, including pe- 
troleum rigs—just what the nationalized oil 
industry needs to speed up exploration and 
development. 

But Petroleos Mexicanos, or Pemex, told 
the Miami News the Soviets have made ro 
direct offer. If they do, it is known that 
Pemex would say, “No.” 

The industry’s equipment is almost totally 
from United States manufacturers and it 
would net be feasible to switch at this point. 

FRIENDLIEST WITH UNITED STATES 

Further, the Mexican’ Government main- 
tains friendliest official relations with Wash- 
ington and this administration has been 
outspokenly anti-Communist. 

President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines didn't 
bother to answer a letter received last April 
from Russia’s Khrushchev asking Mexico’s 
support of his unilateral suspension of nu- 
clear tests. 

Ruiz Cortines’ successor, President-elect 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, is expected to continue 
warm relations with the United States Gov- 
ernment and United States businessmen 
when he: takes office in December. 

Kuznetsov’s statements here nevertheless 
indicated that there would be some concrete 


. Offers made to Mexico’s rapidly industrial- 


izing economy, presently bounding ahead 
with the help of United States capital and 
machinery. 

“For example,” he said, “the U. S. S. R. 
could sell petroleum machinery, lathes, 
highway construction machines, transport 
equipment. The Soviet, for its part, could be 
a constant buyer of the traditional export 
products of Mexico.” 


PARTY SNUBBED 

He added: : 

“‘We are disposed to develop economic, cul- 
tural, scientific, sports, and other relations 
with Mexico.” - 

It was interesting that Mexico’s Minister 
of Economy Hilberto Loyo, who bosses for- 
eign commerce, didn’t attend the chummy 
party thrown in the Russian Embassy by 
Kuznetsov and the Ambassador. He sent an 
assistant. “ 

Propagandawise the Russian minister’s 
visit was more significant, since he had fol- 
lowed pretty much the betroubled trail taken 
by the Vice President of the United States, 
RICHARD NIXON. 

“We didn’t plan our trip to coincide with 
Mr. Nrxon’s,” Kuznetsov told the Mexico City 
press conference, smiling broadly and remi- 
niscent of the jocular Khrushchev. 

While Mexico’s Government is not likely to 
promote any trade with Russia, Iron Curtain 
manufacturers have been silently moving in 
some products for Mexican sale. 

Cameras from Iron Curtain countries, in- 
cluding East Germany, have been on sale 
here for some time. 

The most noticeable stepup in Russia’s 
Mexican offensive has been in magazines and 
periodicals—some published here, but most 
brought in from Russia—and books, now on 
sale at numerous bookstores around Mexico 
City. 





REDs In ‘LATIN AMERICA, No. 4—Russta THREAT 
in ARGENTINA STILL MOSTLY PALABRAS 
(By Herbert M. Clark) 

Buenos Arres, August 7—Russia’s vaunted 
trade offensive has been more a matter of 
propaganda than product recently in Argen- 
tina, although it is stealing headlines and 
building into a potential threat. 

Briefly, this is what has happened in recent 
months: : 

The Soviet Union has sold a million tons 
of erude oil and a sizable quantity of rails to 
Argentina at prices below United States rates. 

An Argentine purchasing mission visited 
Communist blec countries in January and 
February and bought $27 million worth of 
goods, mostly machinery and steel. z 
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ARGUMENTS OVER OIL VALUE 


Czechoslovakia has sold Argentina a coal- 
washing plant for its Rio Turbio deposits. 

The most recent fanfare centered on the 
deal in which Russia agreed to supply Argen- 
tina with a million tons of petroleum over 
the next year. It was front-page news in 
papers, which did not bother to point out 
that the agreement would meet barely 10 per- 
cent of Argentina’s needs for imported fuel. 

The Government announced that the So- 
viet quotation of $2.32 a barrel was less than 
has been paid in the world market recently, 
but the pro-Frondizi weekly El Intransigente 
contended that actually Argentina has been 
paying only $2.28 and that actually the gov- 
ernment has been driven to overspending in 
an effort to use up commercial credits. 


SOVIETS OFFER MACHINERY 


The first 400,000 tons of Soviet oil will actu- 
ally be credited against an existing balance 
to Argentina’s favor in Russia, one which 
the trade mission sent behind the Iron Cur- 
tain was not able to liquidate. The balance 
will be imported-on a barter basis against 
low-grade wools from the clip which starts 
next October 1: 

Russia has offered road-building machinery 
and railway and oilfield equipment in a 
series of negotiations, but none has yet borne 
fruit as President Frondizi attempts to juggle 
overwhelming needs against nonexistent 
means of payment. The president has fore- 
cast a $360 million trade deficit for 1958, even 
with an import freeze applied on May 2 and 
not yet relaxed. 

Iron Curtain trade with Argentina actually 
has slumped over the past 3 years. In 1955, 
Russia and its satellites sold $64,170,000 of 
the total of $1,172,590,000 worth of goods 
which Argentina bought and took $47,510,006 
worth of total Argentine exports of $928,595,- 
000, absorbing 5.2 percent of the country’s 
total foreign trade. 

The percentage slipped to 3.6 percent for 
1956, and for the first 4 months of 1958—~ 
latest figures available—fell to 2.8 percent of 
the total. 

Of total exports of $321,859,000, barely 
$8,846,000 went behind the Iron Curtain, and 
only $11,638,000 of total imports of $405,- 
943,000 came from the Soviet bloc. 





Reps In LATIN AMERICA, No. 5—PERvU-RED 
TRADE LIGHT, BUT SOvIET TRIES To NIBBLE 


(By Donald I. Griffis) 


Lrma, August 8.—Peru has not yet really 
felt the Soviet Union’s trade offensive in 
Latin America. 

Trade between Russia and Peru is virtually 
nonexistent. Imports from Soviet bloc 
countries, chiefly Czechoslovakia, amounted 
to only about $1 million last year. The 
figure is expected to be about the same this 
year. Exports to all Communist bloc coun- 
tries amounted to less than $3,000 last year. 


SUSCEPTIBLE TO RED TRADE OFFERS 


Observers here note, however, that Peru is 
susceptible to Soviet trade overtures since 
its foreign-exchange income this: year is ex- 
pected to drop at least $40 million because 
of the plunge in world prices of the nation’s 
principal exports—lead, zinc, cotton, wool, 
and sugar. 

Left-wing and anti-American elements 
here have suggested recently that Peru at- 
tempt to trade with Russia and its satellite 
countries. The demands became loud at 
the time the United States Government was 


. considering increasing duties on lead and 


zinc imports. 

However, little serious thought has been 
given to Soviet nibbles. The country’s gov- 
erning class is strongly anti-Communist. 

At present, Peru’s principal imports, with 
the exception of wheat and beef, are manu- 
factured goods that can be obtained more 
cheaply and easily from the United States or 
Western Europe. \ 
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RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA NONEXISTENT 


Peru never has maintained diplomatic or 
economic relations with the Soviet Union, 
despite intense efforts by the Soviets for 
recognition during World War II. 

For a time a Czechoslovakian legation 
existed in Lima, but the Peruvian Govern- 
ment ordered it closed last year. The Gov- 
ernment charged that the legation was serv+ 
ing as an outlet for Communist propaganda. 

Three years ago a Yugoslav trade mission 
visited Peru. But its members never got 
farther than their hotel. A hooting mob 
surrounded the place until the mission left. 





Reps rn LaTIN AMeErRIcA, No. 7—RUSSIANS 
RANK FIFTH IN BUYING OF CUBAN SUGAR 


(This concluding article on the Soviet 
economic offensive in Latin America is a 
roundup of reports from Miami News cor- 
respondents—Julio Vielman in Guatemala, 
Jay Mallin in Cuba, and Victor Hugo Villegas 
in Bolivia—on the situations in their respec- 
tive countries.) 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

In Guatemala, the overthrow of the Com- 
munist administration of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman in mid-1954 established the 
tone of any relationship between Guatemala 
and the Soviet Union or any of the Commu- 
nist-bloc nations. 

Any diplomatic, commercial or cultural as- 





sociations that existed between the Soviets 
and Guatemala before the 1954 revolution 
were cut off and have remained severed. 

A decree signed June 6, 1954, by the late 
President Carlos Castillo Armas, forbids all 
trade between Guatemala and the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Communist China, North 
Korea, and all the other Soviet satellites. 

Inquiries among Guatemalan Government 
officials, businessmen, and foreign-investment 
promoters disclose no real effort by the So- 


viets or their puppet nations to aid or trade 
with Guatemala. 
FIFTH AS CUBAN SUGAR BUYER 


In Cuba, the world’s largest single sugar 
bowl, trade with the Soviet Union is limited 
largely to sugar sales. Russia ranks fifth as 
a@ purchaser of Cuban sugar. 

The United States usually buys slightly 
more than half of the total Cuban sugar 
crop. Other big buyers, with purchases 
ranging between 300,000 and 500,000 tons, 
are Great Britain, West Germany, and Japan. 

As of last May 1, Russia had purchased 
187,000 tons of Cuban sugar this year. Total 
for 1958 is expected to be about 260,000 tons. 
Last year, purchases amounted to 347,673 
tons. This year, for the first time, Red China 
bought sugar from Cuba—50,000 tons of it. 

(The total Cuban crop this year was 5,600,- 
000 tons, worth about $600 million.) 


BOLIVIAN REDS MIDDLE MEN 


In Bolivia, the Government maintains no 
commercial relations with the Soviet Union. 
It has not yet received any formal proposi- 
tions, either for an exchange of products or 
for tin and oil exploitation. 

However, the Bolivian Communist Party— 
with the backing of several leftist political 
parties—recently suggested to President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo that it would be advisable 
for Bolivia to enter into trade agreements 
with the Soviets. 

The Bolivian Communists said the Soviet 
Union might be able to purchase “almost any 
amount” of Bolivian lead and copper. They 
also said the Soviets were anxious to offer 
technical and economic assistance to inten- 
sify the country’s mining production, on 
terms more advantageous than those ex- 
tended by the United States. ? 

OIL AGREEMENT CAUSES ALARM 

The recent barter agreement of Russian 
petroleum for other Argentine products has 
aused alarm in Bolivia, since Bolivia has 
been supplying oil to Argentina at the rate 
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of about 120,000 barrels a month. Bolivia 

has been counting on increased oil exports to 

help rehabilitate its economy and relieve 
/8ome of its heavy dependency on tin exports. 

To counteract the Soviet economic offen- 
sive Bolivia seems likely to increase its tin 
and oil production and seek to place it in a 
miore favorable and less restricted interna- 
tional market. 

This will require increased technical and 
economic injections. And since Bolivia re- 
volves in the democratic western orbit, at- 
tainment of its geals of better quotations 
and increased demands for its products, de- 
pends largely on its-neighbors in this sphere 
of influence. 





[From the Miami (Fla.) News of August 12, 
1958] 


RovucH STorM on Horizon 


The continuing threat of the Soviet Union’s 
economic offensive in Latin America, which is 
in reality the front yard of the United States, 
should be a*matter of serious concern for 
every citizen of this country. The effort of 
the Soviet bloc is like the little black cloud 
on the horizon, with a falling barometer and 
increasing winds. A rough storm could move 
in on us. 

Last week, correspondents of the Miami 
News unfolded a series of accounts of just 
what the Soviets and their satellites are up 
to on the economic front in Latin America. 
Their reports, ranging fromMexico south- 
ward to Argentina and Chile, all noted that 
the Communists are aiming at the soft spots 
in this hemisphere with sugar-coated trade 
proposals that mask a long-range political 
penetration program. 

The Soviet trade in Latin America still is 
relatively small in volume compared to the 
United States-Latin commerce. On the basis 
of figures alone an unwary observer might 
well ask: What is all this fuss about? The 
answer is easy and disturbing. It lies in the 
intentions and capabilities of the Soviet 
bloc now and its potentialities in the years 
immediately ahead. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites have 
reached a point where they can extend long- 
term credits at interest_rates more attractive 
than those from the United States, buy large 
quantities of raw materials and export manu- 
factured goods and machinery. They have 
moved into Latin America at a time of gal- 
loping inflation and tumbling commodity 
prices. 

The degree of economic penetration has 
varied in the Latin nations. Some have 
resisted stoutly; some have weakened. The 
danger is clear. It should be clear to this 
Government that it is foolhardy to keep 


threatening higher tariffs, and to continue~ 


sidestepping the issue of establishing more 
stable trade policies with our Latin neighbors. 

Now that Vice President Ricnarp M. NIxon, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles have had recent on-the- 
spot views of conditions in Latin America, it 
is hoped that Washington officialdom will 
take constructive steps to stem the brewing 
Soviet storm blowing toward our front yard. 
The United States has certainly had sufficient 
forewarning. 





The Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privilege to hear a very fine ad- 
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dress delivered by Emmet O'Neill, who 
Cor 





spoke about the contemplated 
regidor-Bataan Memorial. I believe his 
speech can be read with profit, 
of its bearing upon our foreign 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recogp,” 
_ There being no objection, the spesgh 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL Commissioy 

(Address by Emmet O'Neil!) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee, the Philippines became a so 
nation on July 7, 1946. On October 12, 1947 
the United States, at a formal ceremony re. 
turned to the Philippines the last bit of 
Philippine soil ich had been under its 
control—the island of Corregidor. At the 
ceremony on Corregidor, when the American 
flag was lowered and the Philippine flag 
raised, the American Ambassador (the pres. 
ent Chairman of this Commission) said in 
part: 

“Today the United States of America eon- 
veys to the Republic of the Philippines the 
last tangible bit of America, the island of 
Corregidor. It.is right that this be done, 
But in a deeper sense, Bataan and Corre. 
gidor do not belong solely to any 
country, even to the heroic Philippines, 
* * * There is more to this hallowed spot 
than what we here convey, and it & 
that which belongs to the ages and to all 
mien who believe in human liberty. ‘Nations 
yet unborn will strive for freedom and fe 
ceive strength and courage from nearby 
Bataan. Men now living and yet to be 
born will carry on inspired by the true mean- 
ing of Corregidor. They are now enshrined 
in the temple of hope for mankind with 
Runnymede, Valley Forge, and other places 
where the fires of freedom were lighted and 
kept burning. ’ 

“* * * The blood of Americans and Fill- 
pinos mingled, indissolubly in the soil of 
Battan and Corregidor, each defying the 
forces of autocracy and slavery. The plood 
shed by your sons and our sons cannot be 
separated in the hallowed earth of Bataan 
and Corregidor. * * * This spot will tell the 
story to oppressed and groping people how 
they, too, can attaifi liberty by devotion ® 
the democratic way of life. 

“Bataan and Corregidor will ever be beams 
to guide liberty-loving people of Asia and of 
the world to a way of life which will bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
May they light the way to freedom for mil- 
lions.who are seeking that which Bataan and 
Corregidor so sublimely represent.” 

This was the inception of the Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial effort. 

Mr. Chairman, some have inquired as # 
the support of the idea of placing a memorial 
on Corregidor. Its deep meaning and im 
portance has brought approval and wide 
spread support both in the Philippines and 
the United States. 7% 

President Quezon, during the tragic days | 
of the war stated that Corregidor should 
preserved as a memorial. “ 

Every other Philippine President, = 
Quirino,. Magsaysay, and Garcia have. 
deeply interested in our efforts to place a me 
morial on Corregidor and have given it # 
support. The Government of the PRMP 
pines set aside Corregidor to be preserved ® 
a shrine, and created the Philippine Nawom’ 
Shrines Commission. It was directed to WS 
with the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial 4 
mission and has done-so enthus wie 
It has officially and unanimously 
its full t of the concept and] 
for the of the memorial. 
members have individually and col 
the winning design and officially ap) 
‘They have stressed the great desire 
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Filipino public to see the proposed memorial 


erected soon. 

The Honorable Eulogio Balao, when Secre- 
tary of Defense, stated: “I hope very soon, 
we shall see standing on Corregidor a living 
symbol of the gallant struggle.” , 

The Honorable Carlos Romulo said: “It is 
for this reason that we in the Philippines 
are happy to know that the United States 
Government has created a Corregidor Bataan 
Memorial Commission and that plans are 
underway—and we sincerely hope they can 
be carried out soon—to build a memorial 
with Corregidor as its pedestal. Done with 
proper sensitivity, this memorial will be a 

tual beacon light to show the world 
the road to peace.” On July 17, 1958, he 
said: “YOu are rehdering an incalculable 
service to the cause of Philippine-American 


_ friendship.” 


The defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, 
the representative veterans’ group in the 
Philippines has written in part as follows: 

“The veterans’ organization in the Philip- 
pines will be eternally grateful for the mag- 
nificent plans you have for the monument— 
I @an only say that they are with me 100 
percent behind the idea.” 

The Corregidor-Bataan Veterans’ Associa- 
tion in the United States has“discussed plans 
to hold its annual reunion on Corregidor 
when the dedication occurs. 

General MacArthur said in a letter to the 
chairman: 

“It is indeed a most worthy purpose. For 
no soil on earth is more deeply consecrated 
to the cause of human liberty than is that 
of the island of Corregidor and adjacent Ba- 
taan Peninsula. There, American and Fili- 
pino blood is intermingled to immortalize 
that gallant stand taken to resist against 
desperately overwhelming odds the onrush 
of the forces of despotism which sought to 
blot the concept of freedom from the face 
of the earth. 

“Iam quite confident that you will find 
among our countrymen few who will hesitate 
to support the erection upon that hallowed 
ground of so suitable a memorial to those 
who there fought and bled and died in 
desperate resolve that liberty should live.” 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has endorsed 
wholeheartedly the proposal and served on 
the jury of award which selected the winning 
design for the memorial. “ 

Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright wrote as fol- 
lows: “Even while the fighting was going 
on, I visualized such a thing in the future, 
and of course, I am more than imterested in 
seeing the project go through.” 

Major General Moore, who surrendered the 
Corregidor forces, said: “I feel that such a 
symbol erected on that hallowed ground 
would exert a deep influence throughout the 
Far East and impress upon all who see it the 
Unselfish ideals of American democracy.” 

T could quote similar statements from 
Gen. A. M. Jones, one of the commanding 
Senerals on Bataan; General Krueger who 
commanded the Army ground forces and 
Kenny who commanded the Army 
» both served on the jury of award 
and are giving their support to the cause. 

No effort has been made to collect endorse- 
ments and these are but a few of many 

an NOOR with the goal of the 


on. 

Since this is our first appearance before 
. onan ae I take a few moments 
outlin, y basic ‘concepts of the 
Corregidor memorial, 
the pril be @ symbol to every 
the pacific war both in the United States and 
a nes of the months and years of 
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minder and record of those who gave their 
lives to preserve freedom in the world, and 
with the use of the memorial as a living 
memorial, which I will mention later, it will 
continue\to serve so that “these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” 

It will be a sensitive and appropriate rec- 
ognition of the most remarkable feat of arms 
in the world’s history, America’s participa- 
tion in World War II, undertaken with no 
thought of conquest or material gain. In 
the Pacific, the front was 8,000 miles from 
our shores, and the battleline extended 
almost half the way around the earth. 

The Philippines were a part of the United 
States until July 4, 1946, almost one-third 
of our national existence up to that time. 
It will be a symbol to every Filipino who sees 
it, and they will be numbereg by countless 
thousands, of our understanding and appre- 
ciation of that long association unique in 
the annals of history. It will be a perma- 
nent and deserved tribute to the Philippines, 
which cooperated with us and remained 
faithful for 50 years. 

It will cause our ties to remain close when 
we place on their soil this impressive testi- 
monial of our recognition of the price the 
Filipinos paid through 4 frightful years for 
remaining true to the United States and the 
cause of democracy. It was no light deci- 
sion, to defy an all-powerful conqueror, and 
to resist the plausible promises as to co- 
Asian prosperity, hemispheric solidarity, sov- 
ereignty, and freedom. That deliberate 
choice caused them to suffer more loss of life 
than the combined losses of the American 
forces in both the European and Pacific areas 
combined. The memorial on Corregidor will 
continue to impress upon the minds of men 
why an oriental nation, the Philippines, 
weighed the cost and decided to stand with 
an occidental nation. It will bear testimony 
to the Philippine confidence in the integrity 
of the United States, and its belief in°democ- 
racy after 50 years of trial. It will stand as 
the best argument for democracy of which 
I have any knowledge. 

This memorial will be placed by the United 
States not in Washington or some other 
American city for the edification of our- 
selves, but on Asiatic soil which will mean 
a great deal to all Asiatics. Such a tribute 
on foreign soil is somewhat unique, and can- 
not fail to explain better to the world, espe- 
cially Asia, what is the truth as to the real 
America, so little understood at the present 
time in the world, especially Asia, in spite of 
our largesses running into the billions. 

All of Corregidor will actually be a me- 
morial. The Philippine Government has 
set it aside-and, as I have said, created a 

*Commission similar to ours to cooperate 
with us. They are quite importunate as to 
the immediate start of the erection of the 
memorial. They are even now taking visi- 
tors to Corregidor and showing them the 
future site. 

Their Congress has appropriated funds for 
the development and beautification of Cor- 
regidor. They are planning through various 
organizations to make it available and in- 
spiring to all. : 

They have begun to restore Malinta tun- 
nel. There, was enacted the greatest drama 
of modern times. In the early days of 1942, 
it was the Capitol.of the Philippines and 
their great President Quezon was there 
carrying on for the future of thé Philippines. 
It was the headquarters of General Mac- 
Arthur and all that was left of the high 
command of the American forces. It was 
th that the Treasury of the Philippines 
was‘ located. It was the hospital fer the 
sick, wounded, and dying, as well as the 
only real shelter for our intrepid, starving 
troops from the vicious bombings by land 
and air. : 

General MacArthur said he could never 
forget their gaunt faces, unafraid. 
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A major goal of the Commission is to use 
the memorial as a living memorial. We be- 
lieve that with this design as a symbol, and 
the memorial as @ base of operations, it can 
appreciably affect the thinking of Asia. 
These are activities that we expect to carry 
on without any financial help from the Gov- 
ernment but with ite guidance. 

The Commission has had the cooperation 
of a number of experts on the Far East in 
laying the groundwork for practical pro- 
grams to be developed as a part of the living 
memorial. Studies have been made by Far 
Eastern experts in the Library of Congress, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Cornell University, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, as well as by 
selected Philippine authorities. The ideas 
have ranged from child education, common 
tongue, exchange students to and from the 
Philippines and other Asiatic countries, etc., 
means of better thought interchange be- 
tween the Philippines and the rest of the 
Far East and a forum from which the doc- 
trines of democracy can be proclaimed. 

The specific programs and projects to be 
selected for the living memorial must of 
necessity be delayed until the memorial is 
an actuality. 


If our great country has an inherent weak- 
ness, it is that our way of life is so dynamic 
that our leadership and our people have little 
time for constructive thinking on a Iong- 
range basis. Our high scale of living makes 
it difficult to understand the desires and the 
psychology of the millions who live in a dif- 
ferent world from us both physically and 
mentally. I appreciate the emergency situ- 
ations which must be met elsewhere and it 
is understandable that 80 percent of our 
foreign news deals with the European and 
Near East situations, yet Russia and Chinese 
communism are quietly performing in subtle 
ways in the Far East where half of the people 
of the world now live and where millions 
have little information and few fixed 
opinions as to ideologies. Informed authori- 
ties on the Far East seem to agree that the 
Communist effort there is much more effec- 
tive than the Democratic, and they freely 
predict, that unless the situation changes 
Russian communism will be stronger and 
stronger throughout that area and among 
the millions living there, because, as we 
believe, it has an Asiatic China to front for it. 

According to experts it now seems prob- 
able that communism will dominate a great 
number of the nations in the Far East. It is 
quite shortsighted on our part not to solidify 
and make use of the great asset that the 
United States has had and now has in the 
understanding friendship of the Philippines. 
The Philippines, an Asiatic nation, has proven 
its dedication to the democratic way of life. 
It. has stamped out effective communism in 
the Philippines and openly alined itself 
with the United States and democracy. It is 
worthy of note that the Philippines stand 
at the most exposed frontier, within 1 hour’s 
time from China by a flight of rocket planes. 

No other foreign country, with the possible 
exception of Russia, has such an important 
asset as we have in the Far East. The Fili- 


‘ pinos are largely of the same racial stock as 


many, many millions in Asia—Indonesians, 
Malayans, Siamese, etc. There are hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese in the Philippines 
and very many of the people of the Philip- 
pines have close ties of blood, friendship, and 
business with those living in other Asiatic 
countries, even behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

The Philippines, with its understanding of 
Asiatic psychology, in cooperation with the 
United States can help to do much to combat 
communism in the Far East. The Philip- 
pines can explain demooracy to their fellow 
Asiatics, in a way that they will understand, 
and they can put the United States in the 
proper light in so doing. Under the aegis of 
the Corregidor-Bataan symbol, which repre- 
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sents what the Philippines sacrificed to pre- 
serve the democratic way of life, they can 
intelligently influence the oriental mind. 
We know that very often the service or gen- 
erosity of the United States is misunder- 
stood and mistrusted. 

It is very difficult to sell the American way 
of life, when America is doing the selling. 

Of course, a comprehensive effort on the 
part of the Philippines would have to be 
well thought out, financed and cooperatively 
controiled. 

A basic task of the Commission of the 
greateset importance was to create and select 
a design that would be inspiring and worthy 
of the things commemorated. We felt that 
thought should be given to oriental forms 
and tastes as well as occidental. We realized 
that artistic forms in painting, sculpture, 
etc., impress people differently due to varia- 
tions in human nature. Realizing this the 
Commission felt that it is highly desirable 
to enlist the interest and participation of 
the best experts in the field of architectural 
art. 

The Commission sought competent advice 
and direction in this field for our own staff. 






They secured the part-time service of Mr. 
John F. Harbeson of Philadelphia. He has 
been recognized for years as one of the lead- 
ing men in his profession. Under his di- 
rection the Commission conducted a nation- 
wide competition among the architects of 
the United States, in which 43 men or firms 
participated. All designs were submitted 
Ql mou and among the competitors 
v outstanding firms in the 
U1 Sta After several months the 
com 2 in two stages. was completed, 
and the winning design was chosen. It was 
cI d by a splendid but lesser-known firm 
from Seattle, Wash., Naramore, Bain, Brady 
& Johanson. The jury of award had as its 


hairman Mr. Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
chool of Architecture and Planning, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There 
were seven other outstanding men in the 
field of architecture and sculpture and three 
from other professions, Admiral Nimitz, Gen. 
Walter Krueger, and Gen. George C. Kenny. 
The design chosen was cordially approved by 
our Commission. The Philippine Shrines 
Commission acting for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment accepted and approved the selec- 
tion. Incidentally, the members of the 
Philippine Shrines Commission were highly 
pleased and individually expressed their 
great satisfaction with the design. The jury 
of award in its report said in part, “The final 
selection was made through gradual elimi- 
nation. The majority found the winning 
design to possess sculptural qualities of a 
high order, to be a simple form easy to re- 
member, to admire and to love; it compared 
well with the shape of the island, and it had 
the right scale. The jury in the end be- 
lieved that it had spiritual power and its 
meaning did not need to be explained any 
more than the Washington Monument needs 
to be explained.” 

All Corregidor is virtually the base of the 
memorial. It will stand at the top of Cor- 
regidor which is at that point 500 feet above 
the surrounding sea. The memorial will 
rise approximately 250 feet higher or 750 
feet above the nearby ocean and bay. Be- 
tween its two uplifted arms there will be a 
beam of light reaching to the sky and it 
will throw its rays far out across the China 
Sea. All incoming and outgoing vessels will 
pass within 1 or 2 miles of the memorial and 
all air travel from the east and west through 
Manila will see it vividly. 

The architect gives his interprétation of 
the structure in part as follows: 

“In the design of the monument = fed 
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Corregidor-Bataan Memorial we have ed 
to express in concrete form ari abstract sym- 
bol of hope and aspiration. It was intended 
that this form be abstract enough to permit 
the individual viewing it to read into it 
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values from his own experience. We felt this 
to be very important inasmuch as the mon- 
ument should have equal, if not similar, or 
identical, meaning to peoples of East and 
West. 

“Some of our thoughts were as follows: 

“We searched for a form that was not 
static, but one that would be dynamic, feel- 
ing that a static form such as the vertical 
shaft expressed the memorial concept of a 
finished past. We felt that here was the 
need for a form that somehow would ex- 
press a future, not a past; a hope, and not a 
sorrow. ‘ 

“The double form of parabolic concrete 
shells is essentially the shape of out- 
stretched arms, or of simple outstretched 
hands, an inherent form of hope and sup- 
plication universally understood. 

“The double form can also symbolize the 
East and the West, each a separate and dis- 
tinct entity, yet each equally striving to the 
highest point; each held to the other by an 
encircling bond without which the struc- 
ture of their civilization would collapse,even 
as the structure of the monument would 
collapse without the tie between the two. 

“The opening, or eye, between the two 
portions of the monument, with its single 
vertical unwavering beam, protected by the 
encircling monument, symbolizes the single- 
ness of purpose, shared by both East and 
West. The shaft of light also symbolizes the 
brilliance of mutually shared ideals and 
hopes, and also by its transitory quality em- 
phasizes the need for constant care and nur- 
ture of these ideals and hopes. . 

_ “Other thoughts perhaps less abstract: 

“The monument should be visible in sil- 
houette from Manila, therefore it was placed 
on the very top of the island. By day the 
silhouette would be dark against the light 
sky. By night, the underside of the monu- 
ment would be brightly lighted to effect a 
white silhouette in a dark sky. 

“The monument will also be visibly im- 
portant from the airlanes into Manila. With 
this in mind our design calls for the top 
surface of the monument to be surfaced in 
brilliant-colored mosaic. This design might 
depict symbols of East and West.” 

We have been extremely gratified at the 
approval of the design by most of those who 
have seen it and studied it. Particularly 
pleasing has been the attitude of the Fili- 
pinos, who recognize that it gives conisder- 
ation to artistic forms other than the simple 
classic style which had been traditional in 
this country. ; 

My father used to quote a Latin phrase 
to me “De gustibus non disputandum”— 
“You can not debate taste.” But we are 
highly gratified at the enthusiasm of nearly, 
all of those who have studied the design. 

The outline I have just given to you was 
for your information and does not directly 
appertain to the bill before you. By pre- 
vious bills whith have heretofore passed 
Congress, the Commission was empowered to 
erect the memorial. The Commission has 
the authority now under previous acts of 
Congress to do all the things which have 
been mentioned so far. 





Japanese High-Seas Fishing Is Destroying 
Alaska Red Salmon Fishery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope one 
of the priority items on the agenda of 








protect the Alaska red salmon i 
We have regulated ourselves by allow. 
ing only 2 days fishing a week qd 

the season and cutting down on the 
amount of gear in the interest of eon. 
servation—all to little or no purpose 
because the Japanese refuse to cooper. 
ate as shown by the following recent 
editorial from the Seattle Times: 

FERS FOR BrisroL Bay FIsHERY Borne Opp 


Forebodings of a disastrous run of req 
salmon in the Alaska fishing ind 


principal area of operations in Bristol Bay’ 


have been fully borne out by events; 

After one of the shortest seasons in his. 
tory the catch and pack of red salmon in 
the Bristol Bay fishery were the poorest ang 
smallest on record. 

The total pack is tentatively es 
at 232,000 cases in round numbers. The 
pack last -year was 463,491 cases. But the 
years more suitable for comparison, accord. 
ing to salmon-industry spokesmen, are 1952 
and 1953 when the salmon of the 1958 mm 
were spawned. The pack in 1952 was 712,503 
cases, in 1953, 443,057. 

The collapse of this valuable fishery is at 
tributed almost entirely to the operations of 
the Japanese fishing fleet which for several 
years has been taking huge numbers of 
Alaska salmon on the high seas. : 

There was a “flukish,” unexpectedly large 
run of pink salmon in some Alaska waters 
this season which helped to produce sub- 
stantial increases in the total Alaskan 
salmon pack, but this has no bearing of 
the Bristol Bay red-salmon problem, 

In anticipation of a record drop in the 
red-salmon run, the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice had cut the 1958 season virtually in half 
and issued regulations severely restricting 
fishing to protect the year’s spawn in Alaska 
streams. 

Unsuccessful efforts purportedly had been 
made by the American State Department t 
persuade Japan to restrict its fishing activi- 
ties to an area farther west of the line 
tablished by the tripartite Pacific fisheries 
treaty of 1952 as the eastern limit of the 
Japanese ocean operations. 


The, Japanese Government declined 0 


comply with this request. There were news 
reports also that Japanese commercial fish- 
ermen themselves had agreed to limit thelr 
high seas fishing to an area farther west. 
While there is no evidence that the dap 
anese fishing ships crossed the treaty line 
or otherwise violated the treaty, there is m0 
evidence, either, that the Japanese fisher 
men heeded this supposed private agree 
ment. 
The factor that has decimated the Alasks 
red-salmon run is that the Japanese fisi- 


ing fleet has been taking great numbers 0 | 


immature as well as mature salmon 2 @ 


fish circle far to the west in their oceal — 


cycle. These salmon obviously never 


produce their stock. The Bristol Bay 
in future years cannot, therefore, be & 
pected to be any better than this year 

This intolerable situation, ruinous #0 


to their spawning streams in Alaska “s 









of the world’s valuable food resources Car 


not be permitted to persist. 
Extraordinary measures must be f 
to by the State Department and all t 
appropriate agencies to convince the 
ese Government that the Alaska red-sal 
fishery must be saved. 


ee 

CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and 
who have changed their residences 
give information thereof to the Gd 
Printing Office, that their addresses. 
correctly given in the Rzcorp. 
















August 15, 1953 
the 86th Congress will be legislation t 
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is no economy issue involved in this leg- 
islation. The funds will be raised pri- 
vately—and within 5 years. 

THE INSPIRING LINCOLN CENTER IN NEW YORE 


As an. illustration of what private en- 
terprise can do, I send to the desk ex- 
cerpts from an article which appeared 
in the July 19, 1958, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post entitled “Colossus on 
Broadway.” 

This article describes the progress to- 
ward a splendid project which I have 
previously cited to my colleagues, the 
new Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, in New York. 

Under the inspired leadership of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, III, president, some 
of the most famous names in the arts 
in America; together with top executive 
talent in American business and other 
areas of our national life, are teaming 
together to raise $75 million to pay for 
the center. . 

They hope, moreover, to provide a 
fund of perhaps $20 million that will be 
used in a long-term program to present 
contemporary works, encouraged experi- 
mentation in the arts, and achieve re- 
lated objectives. 


AN ANSWER TO DOUBTERS AS TO FUND-RAISING 


A National Cultural Center 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15,1958 | 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next_ 
week, the House of Representatives will 
have the opportunity to provide a great 
cultural beacon for the people of the 
United States and of the world. 

The House will be acting on S. 3335, 
the Fulbright-Anderson-Wiley bill, as 
amended by its Public Works Commit- 
tee, to provide a National Cultural Cen- 
ter in the District of Columbia. 

I have frequently brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Senate 
the importance of ‘this center, as spon- 
sored on the House side by Congress- 
man FranK THOMPSON, Of New Jersey, 
and others. 

_ Although I am not a member of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee, 
I feel very keenly the responsibility 
which all of the Members of the Con- 
gress have to the people in the greater 


Washington area. ' I present this article because it depicts 
WISCONSIN, cae WELCOME THIS the high caliber of private voluntary ef- 


fort, such as will not only see the Lincoln 
Center project through to-success, but 
which will see the Nationtal Cultural 
Center through to success. 

Some of the critics of the District. of 
Columbiq__ project have questioned 
whether private leadership will come 
forth. The answer is that leadership 
has already come forth; notably in the 
person of Mr. Robert Dowling, who has 
worked so tirelessly as chairmap of the 
American National Theater alfd Acad- 
emy and in other artistic efforts and civic 
causes, 

New York’s project provides an ex- 
cellent model of voluntary action, which, 
I-am sure, we can count on, as regards 
counterpart work here. 

I cannot too highly commend men like 
Mr. Rockefeller; Mr. Clarence Francis, 
who is heading up the fund-raising cam- 
paign; Mr. Richmond R. Gardner, co- 
chairman; Messrs. Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr. Devereux C. Josephs, and Charles 
M. Spofford, vice presidents; Mr. Robert 
E. Blum, treasurer; Mr. Edgar B, 
Young, secretary; Mrs. Robert L. Hoguet, 
Jr., chairman of the woman’s committee; 
Mr. Lander Greenway, chairman of spe- 
cial gifts; and others too numerous to 
mention. They are taking time out from 
their busy lives in order not only to raise 
a great edifice, but a living organism for 
cultural presentations for and by the 
American people and for and by friends 
of the performing arts, everywhere. 


But, as a United States Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin, I feel, in this in- 
stance the responsibility which I have, 
a8 well, to the people of the 48 States to 
help provide for them a great National 
Cultural Center which would be a show- 
Place of the performing arts. 

Alone among the great powers of the 
world, Washington, unfortunately, lacks 


In 1955, we of the Congress author- 
ized formation of an Auditorium Com- 
mission, giving that group the respon- 
sibility for ae a structure and de- 

a site. 

Next week, the House will have the 

a, to pers ahead one great 
ward such a center. Let us not 
turn back. 


In favorably reporting S. 3335, the 
: Public Works Committee re- 
sponded to the enthusiastic support 
from the Capital area. It responded, as 
Well, to the messages of many private 

who indicated that they are 
the , Willing, and able to help launch 
drive for the collection of private 

to bring this center into being. 

NO SO-CALLED ECONOMY ISSUE INVOLVED 


All that remains now is for the House 


Ley Camnestly hope that this will be aie 
hot any misguided so-called econ- 
omy drive sidetrack this action. ‘There 


*s 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, preceded by a list 
of distinguished officers and campaign 
committee members of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter. 

There being no objection, the excepts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, 
Inc. 


Officers: John D. Rockefeller 3d, presi- 
dent; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; Devereux C. Josephs, vice president; 
Charles M. Spofford, vice president, Robert E. 
Blum, treasurer; Edgar B. Young, secretary; 
Reginald Allen, executive director operation; 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., executive director, con- 
struction. 

Campaign committee: Clarence Francis, 
chairman; Richmond P. Gardner, cochair- 
man; Mrs. August Belmont, John E. Bier- 
wirth, Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, Benjamin 
J. Buttenwieser, Christopher T. Chenery, 
Harold W. Comfort, Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas, 
John W. Drye, Jr., James A. Farley, G. Keith 
Funston, Lauder Greenway, Harold H. Helm, 
Mrs. Robert L. Hoguet, Jr., Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr., C. D. Jackson, David M. Keiser, Rob- 
ert Lehman, John J. McCloy, Thomas A. 
Morgan, Charles S. Munson, Franz Schneider, 
Howard C. Sheperd, Lansing P. Shield, Win- 
throp H. Smith, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Sid- 
ney J. Weinberg, Mrs, Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser. 





CoLossusS ON BROADWAY 
(By Joe Alex Morris) 


A sentimental saying along Broadway is 
that “there’s no business like show busi- 
ness”—meaning that any guy or any doll 
with a song or a dance can dream of suc- 
cess on the street of bright lights and 
slightly ~brokerf hearts. It may seem pre- 
posterous, therefore, that the newest and 
most promising recruit to Broadway is John 
DD. Rockefeller 3d, who can’t carry a tune, 
doesn’t dance the rumba, and was once sus- 
pected of suppressing a yawn while seated 
in the Golden Horseshoe of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. But Rockefeller does have a 
dream—a multimillion-dollar dream that 
may prove more exciting than anything that 
has happened in show business since Good 
Queen Bess split her gloves applauding the 
premiere of Romeo and Juliet. 

A lanky, retiring man, Rockefeller got into 
the entertainment world at the age of 50 as 
president of Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, Inc., a nonprofit corporation dedi- 
cated to establishing in the United States 
a unique focal point for the finest talent in 
music, dancing, and drama. To achieve this 
immodest goal, the corporation expects— 
with the help of philanthropic organizations, 
of labor, business and civic groups; and of 
the public generally—to raise approximately 
$75 million for an American cultural center 
without parallel in history. 

The realization of any ambitious civic 
plan obviously requires an organization dedi- 
cated to overcoming formidable and com- 
Plicated difficulties; and Lincoln Center’s 
brief corporate history already is studded 
with trials and tribulations. Lincoln Cen- 
ter, for example, is one phase of a much 
larger $205 million New York City slum-clear- 
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ance-and-redevelopment project which will 
include new parks and apartment buildings 
and probably educational buildings. A 
group of property owners opposed to cer- 
tain parts of the larger project—but not to 
Lincoln Center—unsuccessfully challenged 
it in the lower courts. After repeated ap- 
peals, the United States Supreme Court 
finally declined to interfere with the lower- 
court decision on June 9 of this year. Since 
then, other litigation has been instigated 
but Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
has proceeded in the belief that its plans 
will not be seriously delayed regardless of 
the length or outcome of suth legal con- 
troversy. The fund-raising campaign, un- 
der direction of Clarence Francis, former 
chairman of General Foods Corp., has gained 
momentum steadily this year and the center 
has formally acquired title to an 1l-acre site 
near New York City’s famous Central Park 
and negotiations are currently under way for 
nearly 3 acres more. In the next few years, 
it is confidently hoped to establish there: 
1. A spectacularly modern opera house 
with 3,800 good seats, all the newest stage 
improvements, an orchestra pit that can be 
raised or lowered by elevator, and a television 
studio for special performances. The bal- 
conies will be hung away from the walls to 
improve acoustics and the building will be 
double-shelled to prevent the audience from 
hearing the shriek of a taxicab in the street 


or the rumble of an airplane overhead. 

2.A 2,800-seat symphonic concert hall that 
will take full advantage of all proved inno- 
vations to achieve acoustical perfection. It 
will also be possible to convert the hall for 
pop concerts by installing tables at which 
refreshments can be served. 

3. A 2,500-seat theater for ballet, operetta, 
and other dance groups, which, for the first 
time in America, will be provided with a 
home comparable to state-supported organi- 
zations in other countries. 


4. A theater seating about 1,400 persons for 
repertory dramatic presentations, for recitals, 
and for small or intimate operas that lose 
some of their effectiveness when presented in 
large auditoriums. 

5. An unprecedented educational center for 
advanced students in the performing arts. 
The school will be designed to foster devel- 
opment of recognized talent and creative 
ability, to encourage experimentation and to 
establish a unique laboratory in which stu- 
dent and professional musicians, dancers, 
actors, playwrights, conductors, composers, 
and technicians will mutually benefit by 
close association and collaboration. 

6. A library and museum for research and 
study of everything in the performing arts 
from ancient musical instruments to record- 
ings of modern productions. 

“Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts is 
the most exciting vision as well as the largest 
civic project ever undertaken anywhere on a 
private philanthropic basis,” one distin- 
guished authority said recently. “There are 
always plenty of troubles between planning 
and achievement. But success of this proj- 
ect could make America the recognized cul- 
tural capital of the world and be a major 
factor in destroying the myth that this is a 
land devoted only to crass commercialism. 
More important, it can assume leadership in 
making the best in the performing arts 
available to the many instead of the few.” 

These are high-sounding and perhaps 
highbrow words. Neither Rockefeller nor 
his associates in Lincoln Center speak so 
extravagantly of their objectives. Yet; some 
such aim lies behind the many months of 
hard work and down-to-earth planning that 
more than a score of distinguished profes- 
sional and businessmen have put into the 
project. There are, sponsors of the center 
believe, millions of Americans with more 
jeisure than ever before and with greater in- 
terest in opera, ballet, drama and symphonic 
concerts, These entertainment groups are 
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not and probably will not be clearly profit- 
able fields for commercial enterprise, but 
audiences are steadily increasing, and Lin- 
coln Center is based on the theory that, 
in the future, grand opera must be for the 
masses and not merely for the carriage trade. 

The “performing arts” is a stilted name 
that might cover almost any living perform- 
ance—except possibly a singing-dog act—but 
at Lincoln Center it will mean entertainment 
only on a high level by the best artists. The 
opera house, for example, will be the new 
home of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and the concert hall will house the New 
York ._Philharmonic-Symphony. Similarly 
distinguished groups—not yet selected—will 
be based in the repertory and ballet theaters, 
and still other recognized American and 
foreign companies will be invited for limited 
engagements to keep the great complex of 
air-conditioned auditoriums. operating the 
year around. 

But this concentration of famous com- 
panies in a handsome and modern Manhat- 
tan setting is only part of the vision behind 
Lincoln Center, 

“There isn’t much point in merely re- 
potting the Met or the Philharmonic,” 
Rockefeller once pointed out. “There must 
be an entirely new concept that will pro- 
vide a creative stimulus.” 

To encourage creative work, the center 
contemplates a 10-year program costing 
about $1 million a year to facilitate experi- 
mentation in new forms, presentation of 
contemporary works and revival of signifi- 
cant but less popular classics. Such activi- 
ties are essential to cultural progress al- 
though they are normally beyond the means 
of established organizations such as the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. But the 
most revolutionary feature of the long-range 
planning of sponsors—and of Rockefeller, 
in particular—is educational. The school 
for advanced students in all of the perform- 
ing arts will be created by reorganization of 
the Juilliard School of Music under direction 
of William Schuman, a leading symphonic 
composer and an experienced administrator. 

The several hundred students in the 
school will be selected by the faculty strictly 
on the basis of talent. Most of them pre- 
sumably will be graduates of other schools 
in the United States or abroad; and will 
range in age from about 18 to 28 years. The 
purpose of their studiés at the center will 
be to bridge the gap between academic train- 
ing and the beginning of a professional ca- 
reer. There will be no definite period of at- 
tendance and no graduation, but there will 
be a specialized course of study and work 
under leading instructors that might be com- 
pared to the internship of a medical-school 
graduate before he becomes a practicing 
physician. The school will have its own 
smali theater and concert hall, so that stu- 
dents will have opportunity to create, pro- 
duce, and perform. 

A still greater stimulus to creative work 
is expected to come from the close associa- 
tion of students or young “interns” with fa- 
mous professionals appearing at the center. 
The students will attend rehearsals of the 
professional companies in order to become 
familiar with all stages of producing an 
opera or a play. They will be able to study 
different techniques and to consult with top 
professionals in their fields. But this col- 
laboration between the school and profes- 
sional groups will not be a one-way street. 
The professionals are confidently expected 
to profit, too, by their prdximity to the most 
promising young artists in their fields and by 
exposure to the creativeness of youth. Out 
of such a cross-fertilizatiOn of ideas 
the performing arts and among students and 
professionals will develop, it is believed, the 
creative atmosphere so essential to great 
cultural progress, _ 

And, in Rockefeller’s mind, the bringing 
in of young people and young ideas.may well 
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be the center’s most important contribution ‘ 
to the future. 4 
This rather dazzling concept of Linn, 
Center represents a remarkable break with 
the past, but it is by no means a : 
idea or a Rockfelier project. On the contrary, | 
it is a civic undertaking—the produgt y 
many minds and of a strange series g 
circumstances dating back more than 4 
quarter of acentury. * * * z 
* + a . . 


“I enjoy music, but I have no special back. 
ground for it,” Rockfeller remarked later, 
“unless you count a few years in 
parents unsuccessfully encouraged me 'to ly. 
come familiar with a violin. But I bh 
there is a steadily increasing interest in thy 
country in good music, opera, ballet, ay 
theater, perhaps because people are bette 
educated, have greater leisure and 
vastly improved methods of comm 
Children today are exposed to music from, 
very early age and they know and unds. 
stand it far better than when I Was @ boy, 
Encouragement of this trend can contrib, 
to the welfare of America. 

“In addition, it can be of great importance | 
in our relations with other nations, h 
travel abroad, I have often observed the in. 
terest of ordinary peoples in artistic and ql. | 









































































- tural achievement, Even the poorest homes 


in Japan, for example, always have soiiie ar 

tistic feature—perhaps only a flower o. 

rangement or a vase—that emphasizes ther 

aspiration to cultural progress. They m 

spect nations that encourage such 

The disturbing thing is that many foreignes 

mistakenly believe Americans are concerned 

only with material achievement. They ai- 

mire our technology, but look elsewhere fg 

cultural leadership, despite the fact thit 
New York is perhaps the greatest ctltuml 
center in the world today. This has beens 

handicap in our relations with other people 

and, for that reason, it is my hope that lin 

coln Center may become a symbol belor 

the world of America’s cultural develop 

ment.” 

The joint committee of which Rockefellt 
became a member held only one meeting 
but it was an important one. Rockefeéllt 
had already begun to toy with the ided 
expanding the music-center proposal to i- 
clude other performing arts, and education 
facilities. He knew, for example, that i 
would be more likely to attract op 
from big foundations if training of stud 
was included. He believed the broadest fe 
sible approach was likely to be the mosis 
cessful. After a few hours’ discussion, i 
joint committee agreed to dissolve itself an 
set up a larger exploratory committee 0 & | 
tablish a definite objective. Rockefeller wa 
elected chairman of the exploratory oii 
mittee. 7, 

The next 18 months may have beent 
busiest and most exciting of 
career. It was typical of his methods , 
almost the first thing he did was. go UP*" 
65th Street and Broadway and pace on 
site that Moses had allotted to the oper aa 
symphony. He knew immediately @ 
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wasn’t large enough, and later, he a 
Moses to expand it to three city blocks. : 
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but he began learning in a hurry by aa 
ming like a schoolboy facing final exami 
tions. His tutors were tops in their 806 
and they kept him busy from early 
until late at night, He might con 
Kazan or Joshua Logan on problems 
drama at breakfast; discuss the > 
Lincoln Kirstein or Choreographer * 
Balanchine at luncheon; go into the 
and tribuations ef composers with Aa” 
Copland in the afternoon; learn abi” 
ford; and spend an evening talks 
opera with Rudolf Bing. 
With Wallace K. Harrison, one 
architects of the United Nations >¥ 
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thony A. Bliss, president of the 
— tan Opera Association, he toured 
the famous musical and theatrical centers 
, studying the methods and facil- 


: aka Scala Opera House in Milan, the 


“Comedie Francaise in Paris, Sadler’s Wells 


in London, and a half dozen postwar Ger- 
man houses that have attracted wide 
attention for their technical improvements. 
A group of European architects and acous- 
rts—Alvar Aalto, of Finland; Sven 
Markelus, of Sweden; Walther Unruh, of 
y—also were brought to New York 

to confer with American designers. 
Rockefeller and his committee wanted to 
take advantage of the latest technical de- 
yelopments abroad, but the basic concept 
of Lincoln Center was American and their 
most important consultations were with 
men and womerr who had had experience 
in similar projects in the United States. 


Many of the basic policies to be pursued - 


discussed at a 2-day seminar attended 

by educators, composers, architects, critics, 
cers, labor leaders, and patrons of the 
arts from widely scattered parts of the coun- 
try. James D. Zellerbach discussed the 
problems of the San Francisco Arts Center; 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum related experiences 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra board; 
Charles R. P. Farnsley told of the develop- 
ment of a cultural center at Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., who is executive secretary of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, em- 
the need for a center at which 

trainee conductors could. get professional 
experience. A second similar seminar in 
the summer of 1956 was devoted to the 
need for developing educational facilities 
to carry young artists across the gap be- 


~ tween technical training and professional 


performance. 

As a further contribution to planning, 
the entire staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
company was asked to make suggestions 
for what would be needed in an ideal 
opera house. The result was a 40-page 
memorandum covering everything from con- 
venient storage space for sets to-a heated 
swimming pool for exercise between re- 
hearsals, All thought -of an ideal house 
was quickly dropped when architects esti- 
mated that it would cost almost $50 million 
to carry out the suggested plans. 

’ After a few months in his new job, Rocke- 
feller still couldn't carry a tune, but his skull 
Was crammed with an amazing collection of 
statistical information on the performing 
arts. Once every 2 weeks, he sat down with 
the exploratory committee to discuss prog- 
Tess and plan the next steps. These meet- 
ings could have been exceedingly difficult. 
In the past, it had often proved impossible to 
achieve a meeting of minds among repre- 
sentatives of a single group such as the 
opera. The meetings of the exploratory 
committee, however, brought together a 
Score of distinguished men long accustomed 
to individual leadership—Arthur A. Hough- 
Jr, president of Steuben Glass, Inc.; 
ux C. Josephs, chairman of the board 
of New York Life Insurance Co.; David M. 
, Chairman of the board of Guanta- 
? Sugar Co.; Robert E. Blum, president 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Irving S. Olds, lawyer; George D. 
Uni dean of education at New York 
versity; C. D. Jackson, vice president of 
aa Inc. Furthermore, in their relations 
Lincoln Center each of these men rep- 
resented a different immediate interest. It 
Would not have been surprising if their dis- 


bf 


a covered everything and got. 


Yet, from the beginning, the sessions set 


record for speed and collabora- 
tion and hard work. ‘There were, of course, 
erences of opinion, but these usu- 
ted rapidly before the general en- 
of the group for the broad concept 


ff 
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of Lincoln Center. Some of the busiest men 

in New York accepted and eagerly executed 

assignments that required them to devote a 

large part of their time to the project. They 

attended meetings faithfully, and there were 

comparatively few flares of temperament. 
. * * s a 

'*« * © The exploratory committee went 
out of existence and Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, Inc., was born in June of 
1956, with Rockefeller as president. 

The next stage of work—carrying out the 
plan—plunged Rockefeller into complicated 
negotiations with Federal and city officials, 
particularly planning commissioner Moses. 
Nobody has ever accused Moses of being a pa- 
tient or conciliatory negotiator. He has 
probably done more for New York planning, 
and enjoyed more rough-and-ready contro- 
versies in doing it, than any other figure in 
the city’s history. He wanted to get the 
plans for Lincoln Center “frozen” as soon as 
possible, and his approach was one of “Let’s 


; get going; you can’t wait or the whole thing 
will die on its feet.” 


To a certain extent, the directors of Lin- 
coln Center welcomed the emphasis on speed, 
because the new concert hall must be com- 
pleted by 1960 or the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony will be homeless. But there also were 
many reasons for moving cautiously on the 
overall plan until the countless details of ar- 
chitecture and financing could be worked 
out. -It took a great deal of Rockefeller’s 
“soft persuasion” to keep them on an even 
keel during the winter of 1956-57, but, over 
the long run, his quiet, painstaking persist- 
ence seemed to complement the efforts of the 
fast-moving, fast-talking, and temperamen- 
tal Moses. They worked together with a 
minimum of friction, which was essential te 
success Of the project. 

The detailed blueprint for building and 
operating Lincoln Center for the performing 
arts probably will not be completed until 
after the site has been cleared. But basi- 
cally Lincoln Center, Inc., will act as a kind 
of management company for technical oper- 
ation and policy making in the center as a 
whole. Each participating group, such as the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, will collabo- 
rate, but will remain completely autonomous 
in handling its own affairs, and will be re- 
sponsible for its own deficits. 

In a campaign within the next year, the 
sponsors hope to raise about $75 million to 
pay for the center and to provide a fund of 
perhaps $20 million that would be used in 
@ long-term program to assist the school to 
present contemporary works and to-encour- 
age experimentation in the performing arts. 
About half the total sum has already been 
raised. If these hopes are fully realized, the 
center will be debt free, and rents paid by 
nonprofit organizations using the audi- 
toriums presumably will be comparatively 
modest. It is also believed that by combin- 
ing maintenance and other services—ticket 
sales for all auditoriums at a big central box 
office, for example—there will be considerable 
savings in the cost of operation of various 
units in the center. In addition to the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and the New 
York ilharmonic-Symphony, the center 
expects eventually to havea resident ballet 
company and repertory company. All these 
groups will make their auditoriums avail- 
able to guest companies selected by the 
center’s management during months out- 
side of their own regular seasons, thus keep~ 
ing the stages busy throughout the year. 

The half dozen buildings in the center will 
be clustered around a large central plaza 
and flanked by city parks. An underground 
garage, with facilities for parking 700 auto- 
mobiles, will have moving stairs running to 
the lobbies of the auditoriums and there will 
be an underground connection with the sub- 
way system. 

_ A great deal of hard work remains to be 
done before Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
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ing Arts can become a reality, but progress 
has been surprisingly rapid since the day in 
1955 when it was only a dream. Three years 
does not necessarily make anybody an expert 
in the entertainment field, and nobody has. 
yet.reported seeing Rockefeller strolling down 
Broadway, singing “Show business is my 
business.” But when, on behalf of the 
board of directors, he put his signature to 
the agreement to buy and develop 11 acres 
touching on Broadway at West 65th Street, 
Rockefeller became one of the top figures in 
the world of the performing arts. 

“It’s a great challenge,” he summed up re- 
cently with a slow smiie: “But it’s a lot of 
fun too.” 





Lt. Comdr. Frank M. Adams , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, all Americans are proud of the 
heroic achievements of the submarine 
Nautilus and its crew in making its 
historic voyage under the Arctic ice cap. 

The people of Tunica, Miss., are es- 
pecially proud of the event, however, 
because the executive officer aboard the 
Nautilus was Lt. Comdr. Frank M. 
Adams, a native of Tunica who was ap- 
pointed to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy by my predecessor, the Honorable 
Will M. Whittington. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Tunica Times-Demo- 
crat concerning Commander Adams’ role 
in the historic voyage of the Nautilus: 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ADAMS, “NAUTILUS’ ” 

SECOND IN COMMAND, ON HISTORY-MAKING 

VOYAGE UNDER ArcTIc IceEcCAP—IN CHARGE OF 

ATOMIC SUBMARINE’S CRUISE FROM ICELAND 

TO PORTLAND, ENGLAND, AFTER SAILING FRoM 

Hawatt UNDER ARCTIC SEA AND ACROSS THE 

NORTH POLE 


Tunica’s celebrity is a native son, Lt. 
Comdr. Frank M. Adams, executive officer 
aboard the Nautilus, whose history-making 
voyage under the Arctic icecap was an- 
nounced Friday at special ceremonies at the 
White House-when President Etenhower 
presented the Legion of Merit to the Nau- 
tilus’ skipper, Comdr. William R. Anderson, 
of Waverly, Tenn., and a Presidential unit 
citation for the submarine’s crew of 13 offi- 
cers and 98 men. Fy 

The Times-Democrat’s news release from 
the Navy Department is dated August 5, en 
route Honolulu to Europe, is titled: “Trans- 
polar News Release,” and is quoted: 


“Lt. Comdr. Frank M. Adams was a mem- 
ber of the crew of the U.S. S. Nautilus when 
the world’s first atomic-powered submarine 
steamed under the vast Arctic icepack to 
make a record-shattering voyage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the 
North Pole. 


“The Nautilus left Honolulu on July 23 
and after a rapid submerged voyage through 
the Bering Strait went under ice off Point 
Barrow, Alaska, and proceeded due north 
to become at 11:15 p. m., eastern daylight 
saving time, on August 3, the first ship 
in history to reach the North Pole. After 
steaming over 1,700 miles under the polar 
pack the remarkable submarine on August 
5 entered the open waters of the Greenland 
Sea west of Spitsbergen and continued south 
to the Atlantic to become the first ship to 
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make the Northwest Passage via the polar 
route.” 

The release didn’t report that after Com- 
mander Anderson left the submarine to go 
to Washington to receive Presidential hon- 
ors and tt Nation’s acclaim, Lieutenant 
Commander Adams assumed command of 
the atomic submarine in Iceland for the re- 
mainder of the voyage atross the Atlantic 
to Portland, England. The cruise from 
ionolulu to England, via the Arctic, was 
completed Tuesday, when the submarine 
reached Portland. Commander Anderson re- 
joined his ship in England. 

The son of Mrs. Ione Montgomery Adams 
and the late Harry E. Adams, Lieutenant 
Commander Adams attended Tunica schools 
and was graduaed from Marion Institute, 
Marion, Ala. He received his appointment to 
the United States Naval Academy from for- 
mer Congressman Will M. Whittington of 
Greenwood. 

He was commissioned in the Navy in June 
1946 after graduating from the Naval Acad- 
emy. Before becoming executive officer 
aboard the Nautilus on January 10, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Adams was on duty aboard 
the battleship Missouri from 1946 to 1948. 

Since then, except a 2-year period, 1954— 
56, when he was assigned to the executive 
department of the Naval Academy at An- 


napolis, Lieutenant Commander Adams has 
been on submarine duty. 
Since boyhood, Lieutenant Commander 


Adams planned for a cereer in the Navy and 


after graduating from the Naval Academy, 
became a submarine man, selecting this 
branch of the Navy for duty. 

His mother is in Denver, Colo., visiting her 
niece, Mrs. Houston Putney, Mr. Putney and 
family before going to Lindsay, Mont., to 
visit her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Magalsky, and family. 


Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Adams, 
the former Novie Capps of Farmville, N. C., 
and their children, Clint, Monty and Har- 
riette, live at Gales Ferry, Conn., near New 
London, were the Nautilus is based. 


FrRIeENDS ReEcEIVE LETTERS FROM 


NortTH POLE 


The letters which have been received lo- 
cally from Lt. Comdr. Frank M. Adams, post- 
marked 11: 15 p. m., August 5, 1958, U. S. S. 
Nautilus, North Pole, are already ‘collectors’ 
items, but will be carefully treasured by the 
recipients. 

On the left side of the envelope is a draw- 
ing with a map of the northern tip of the 
world and a fish drawn like a human hold- 
ing an American flag which is about to be 
placed at, the North Pole. Wording on the 
cachet or drawing includes: U. S. S. Nau- 
tilus (SSN57) and the First Time in History. 

Among those receiving these important 
and exciting letters are Mrs. Harry E. Adams, 
mother of Lieutenant Commander Adams; 
John W. Dulaney, Sr., cousin; John W. Du- 
Ianey ITI, cousin and godson of the Nautilus’ 
executive officer, and M. Gerald Burrow, 
president of Planters Bank. 

Lieutenant Commander Adams wrote to 
his godson, 3-year-old John III: 

“DearR JOHN: As you will notice from my 
address I am writing to you from the tpp 
of the world—the North Pole. Nautilus 
brought us up here under thé ice on a his- 
tory-making voyage—the first transpolar 
crossing of a ship from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean through the Arctic Ocean 
via the North Pole. 

“Old Santa Claus in his bright red suit 
just left the ship after a short visit with 
us. 
“I hope that your mother and dad will save 
this letter and envelope for your future Boy 
Scout scrapbook. 

“Best of everything to you. 
your godfather.” 

Mr. Dulaney’s letter reads: 

“I am writing you this letter as a memento 
of the first history-making first transpolar 


MOTHER, 


Love from 


* 


voyage by a ship through the Arctic Ocean 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic via the North 
Pole. 

“Nautilus has traveled submerged from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, and she will emerge 
in the Atlantic Ocean on August 5, having 
traveled over 1,700 miles under the Arctic 
ice pack. 

“Please give Irene my love, and I hope to 
see you all soon.”’ 

Lieutenant Commander Adams’ letter to 
Mr. Burrow says: 

“Iam writing you this letter as a memento 
of the history-making first transpolar voyage 
by a ship through the Arctic Ocean from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean via the North 
Pole. 

“Nautilus submerged north of Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, on August 1 in the Chuckhi Sea 
and will emerge in the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween Spitsbergen and Greenland on Au- 
gust 5. 

“Please give my regards to your wife, and 
to the Holmes.” 





You’re Not Needed, Uncle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp I commend my col- 
leagues attention to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Palo Alto 
Times under date of June 5, 1958: 

Palo Alto is a city which is served by 
a well-operated municipal power distri- 
bution system. Nevertheless its citizens 
do not give their blanket endorsement 
to all public-power projects and insist 
that Government money be spent only 
in situations where gocd business sense 
prevails. 

The following editorial by Miss Elinor 
V. Cogswell clearly refiects the sound 
thinking of the citizens of Palo Alto: 

You’re Nor NEEDED, UNCLE 
(By Elinor V.-Cogswell) 

Water is backing up from 1 of the 3 dams 
being privately built in Hells Canyon. Power 
will start flowing in September through a 
region that would otherwise face a serious 
shortage. 

Yet it was not until Monday that rock- 
ribbed advocates of public power at all costs 
gave up the fight to halt the three-dam proj- 
ect and substitute a federally built high dam 


. on the Snake River—a project that couldn’t 


have been finished for years. A House sub- 
committee mercifully killed off legislation 
that would have authorized Uncle Sam to 
start to begin to get ready to build a dam to 
meet—after awhile—an urgent need that pri- 
vate enterprise can meet this year. 

While the talk went on in Washington, the 
Idaho Power Co. built dams. The dams will 
start creating wealth for the Snake River 
Valley this fall. Taxes will begin pouring 
into Federal, State, and local treasuries at 
the rate of nearly $10 million a year. 

The fight was silly enough»when it started. 
There are many situations in which public- 
power projects are desirable; Hells Canyon 
is not one of them. At the end, the original 
absurdity of the high-dam plan was com- 
pounded, for the Government would have 
had to repay the power company for. work 
already done, and delay for years the power 
and flood-control benefits of the project. In 
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addition to calling on taxpayers for some 
$400 million. 

Under a license legally issued by the Fed. 
eral Power Commission in 1955, the 
Power Co. has completed Brownlee 
Oxbow Dam, just downstream, is well} 
way. A third dam in Hells Canyon will com. 
plete the system. 

The high dam was to hold back some 3,899 
000 acre-feet of water—more than it wo 7 
ordinarily get and more than could be effi. 
ciently used. Increasing amounts of 
are being drawn off for use upstream, stead. 
ily reducing the need for storage capacity, 

Use of the term “high dam” for the eq. 
eral project has implied that the Idaho 
Power Co. dams are inadequate midgets by 
comparison. The fact is that the Brownlee 
Dam, just being completed, is the second 
highest rockfill dam in the world—400 feg 
high and 1,380 feet wide. It will generate 
360,000 kilowatts of power as soon as its gets 
going, and can be expanded to generat, 
540,000 kilowatts. 

The 57-mile reservoir behind it will how 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, providing for 
flood control, reserve supply, and recreation, 

Oxbow will generate 200,000 kilowatts ip 
start with, and the third dam will add 272.0% | 
kilowatts. That adds up to 832,000 kil. 
watts initially, with a potential of 1,012,009, 
The Federal dam was expected to prodiice 
924,000 kilowatts. ' 

It is hard to imagine that power usen 
could get juice cheaper from a $400 million 
project generating 924,000 kilowatts than 
from a $138 million job producing more, 

Rates charged by the Idaho Power 0p, 
in the Pacific Northwest are 35 percent below | 
the national average. Even if they were not, 
the potential users would gladly pay mor 
in order to get the power now and put it 
to work earning for them. 

They need it for irrigation pumping, t 
develop their phosphate resources, and to 
meet a variety of domestic and commercial 
needs that stem from expansion of the basic ’ 
agricultural economy. 

If the people who will use the power fa- 
vored the privately built three-dam project 
and opposed the Federal plan, who was it - 
wanted the latter? The question has mor 
than casual interest for Californians, 

Practically all the agitation for the “high 
dam” has come from public power pr- 
ponents in Oregon and Washington who 
want a Federal agency handling the project 
so that public power distributors in those 
States will have first claim on the power | 
a preferential right of that of private | 
customers in Idaho,“where most of the 
waters of the Snake River originate. 

Here we have a familiar issue. Who has 
the rights to profits from the oi! originating 
in our tidelands—the area of origin, | 
fornia, or the Federal Government, W 
claimed paramount rights? Who has int 
claims on our water; the north in witteh 
originates, or the south, which needs it it 
uses that are part of the entire State's com 
omy and welfare? ie 

No single formula will serve. In the Hels 
Canyon ¢ase, the claim of the area of origit | 
is strengthened by the comparative costs ait 
efficiency of the rival projects. 

































Trade Makes Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


_ oF 
HON. HALE BOGGS — 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

































Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, wet 
leave to extend my remarks it 
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, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans States: 
TRADE MAKES FRIENDS 


‘Pighting communism has been such a 
costly business that it has come to be ac- 
as always being expensive. 
Yet some of the best campaigning for 
and against communism costs vir- 
tually nothing, as Dr. Yale Brozen, eco- 
nomics professor at the University of Chi- 
School of Business, reminds in the 
qurrent issue of Freeman, published by the 
Foundation for Economic Education. His 
remarks were originally before the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee earlier this 


ee day when we woo other nations by 

devices—foreign aid, military as- 
sistance and treaties of many sorts—look 
around and see some of our best friends. 
On them we have exercised few of these 


Brazil is first mentioned by Dr. Brozen. 
One of our finest friends year in and year 
out, she feels close to us in important part 
because we are her best customer. In turn, 
she is one of the better customers for United 
States-produced goods. 

To the north is stanch friend Canada of 
whom we are the best customer. And Cari- 
ada likewise is one of our major customers, 
not an aid client. Trade ties us closely to 
Britain as well. 

Communists’ efforts show they, too, realize 
the influence which accrues to them through 
buying, such as Egypt’s cotton, India’s 
hemp and various products from other na- 
tions hungering for markets and expanded 


commerce. 

“The purchase of a country’s goods,” says 
Dr. Brozen, “is a mightier weapon than 
many appreciate. This has exceedingly im- 
portant implications for our trade policy.” 

Flying in the face of this are those who 
would needlessly limit and hamstring our 
trade although it makes solid friends while 
imposing no additional burdens on the 
taxpayer, 





Salute to Folsom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many outstanding tributes to the re- 
cently retired Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, 
one of the most inspiring has been made 
not by a fellow Republican, but by my 
very good friend on the other side of 
the aisle, the Honorable Srewart L. 


_ UDALL. In a statement to which I heart- 


ily asseverate, Mr. UpaLt cites Secretary 
S common touch, tenacity, and 
in the following letter to the edi- 

tor of the Washington Post: 
[From the Washington Post of August 8, 

1958] 

SALUTE TO FoLsoM 
ety of Health, Education, and Wel- 
borne B. Folsom has gone into retire- 
ote and perhaps it would not be inappro- 
= te for a Democrat to have the last say 
om Performance in the Eisenhower 


Unlike his predecessor, h 
» he believed in the 
Mission of his department, and his positive 
his etten nee @ constructive role for 
formulating and presenting legis- 
to Congress, 
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He was cognizant that most worthwhile 
legislative objectives are achieved through 
the bipartisan approath. One of his win- 
ning qualities was that he gave attention to 
the particular task at hand, and was quite 
willing to let the political consequences of 
his acts come to public notice after office 
hours and without hyperbole. Even those 


_who generally thought his goals were too 
low (as with the school-aid bills) respected 


the tenacity and fairness with which he 
pursued them. 

Secretary Folsom also had a common 
touch: At times he dropped in at the offices 
of junior House Members (of both parties) 
to explain proposals he favored. If he was 
the quietest member of the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net, it would be a pleasant irony if it turned 
out he was also one of its~most effective 
advocates as well. 

In my opinion, Secretary Folsom well de- 
served your accolade for a job well done. 

Srewakrt L. UDALL, 
Representative of Second District, 
Arizona. 





Time for the Big Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to include a newspaper article I wish to 
insert an editorial entitled “Time for 
the Big Stick. It recently appeared in 
the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal. The 
editorial follows: 

TIME FOR THE Bic Stick 


Another round of talk about the national 
debt and the need for giving the legal limit 
of that debt another boost has an all too 
familiar ring. We're told, in effect, that it’s 
a case of “raise it or else.”. Again, it is to 
be only temporary, but, like every instance 
in which Government spending or taxation 
are involved, “temporary” soon becomes 
permanent. 

Officials, from the President on down, dire- 
fully bring up the ogre of a fiscal year ahead 
in which the Federal deficit will soar to $11 
or $12 billion. Another increase in the legal 
debt limit and continued burdensome taxa- 
tion seem to be the only suggestions they 
have to offer in a situation which would 
threaten receivership if it were an individual 
or a private business matter, instead of in- 
volving the United States Government. 

Whether the administration has been that 
of Eisenhower, Truman, or Roosevelt, the ap- 
proach to the national debt and Federal 
deficit has been the same for years. Any 
talk of approaching the problem from the 
other direction—the direction which anyone 
other than the government would have to 
take—has been seldom and brief. That is, 
cut the cloth to fit the pattern and bring 
government spending into line with income 
to balance the budget and pay off the debt. 

The discouraging thing about it, however, 
is the apathy which the American people 
have displayed toward government debt. 
Fat paychecks and easy money have blinded 
the average individual to the serious aspect 
of the situation, even though he is being 
paid today in dollars worth half, or less, of 
those received only a few years ago. 

To them “government” is something in- 
tangible and too remote to be of individual 
concern. The belief persists that govern- 
ment can continue on its merry spending 
way, unrestrained, along a road which ulti- 
mately will spell national ruin just as surely 


‘ 
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as it would ruin the individual pursuing a 
Iike course with respect to personal finances. 

Small wonder, then, that most Congress- 
men and Senators show little concern for 
the Nation’s financial future and subscribe 
to a spend-and-tax, tax-and-spend political 
platform. If the folks back home are con- 
tent with 40-cent dollars, why aim higher? 
If they don’t care what effect present fiscal 
Policies will have on their children, why 
should Congress concern itself with pos- 
terity? 

Until a sufficient number of voters 
awakens to the seriousness of it all, and de- 
mands in no uncertain terms that Congress 
pass laws to curb such reckless spending 
and going deeper and deeper into debt, it is 
rather naive to hope for a change which 
would force less, not more, Government 
spending until it is not only brought into 
line with Federal income, but allows a steady 
reduction of the public debt. 

There is a need for more thinking such 
as that reflected by Senators Bripces (Re- 
publican of New Hampshire); Brrp (Demo- 
crat of Virginia); and CurtTice (Republican 
of Nebraska); who have stepped over party 
lines to back a Senate bill which would not 
only prohibit the Federal Government from 
spending more money than it takes in from 
taxes and other revenues during a given fis- 
cal year, but would further provide that a 
certain amount be set aside each year to 
pay off the Federal debt on a systematic 
basis. 

If the people of this country really want 
to save it from a financial collapse, which 
could come much sooner than they think 
and even with tragic suddenness, it’s time 
for them to go after Congress with the big 
stick and tell that body that, for a change, 
“or else” means check the Government 
spending spree regardless of any argumerts 
to the.contrary, and get the Government 
back on its financial feet, or step out and 
make room for a Congress that will do it. 


It might be well to recall again the Soviet 
boast that its people would force the United 
States to spend itself into destruction, and 
that socialism would take over here without 
the firing of a shot. Could it be that they 
are already well along the road to attaining 
that goal? 





Improved Methods of Stating Budget 
Estimates 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee that held hearings 
on it. I believe it is worthwhile legisla- 
tion and that if adopted it will create 
more efficiency and more economy in 
government. I hope the House will 
adopt this resolution. 

Its adoption will represent a long step 
forward in the effort by the Hoover Com- 
mission to improve the functioning of 
the Federal Government. 

The bill has had the warm support of 
thousands of Americans interested in 
simplifying Federal budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures. I have had a great 
deal of mail on it myself, from good citi- 
zens of Indiana’s Sixth Congressional 
District. They see in H. R. 8002 an op- 
portunity-ef cutting down on Govern- 
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ment spending, and I think the bill will 
eventually have that effect. 

I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
for 8 years and I consider this proposal 
among the most important ones our 
committee has handled during that 
period. I recommend the adoption of 
the resolution. 





Major Breakthrough Under Arctic Icecap 
by “Nautilus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely article on 
the cruise just made by the atomic sub- 
marine Nautilus under the Arctic icecap. 
This is also a great achievement for the 
skipper of the cruise, Comdr. W. R. 
U. S. News & World Report of 
15, 1958] 

Worry FOR Russta—Masor BREAK- 
IGH BY UNITED STATES AT SEA 
n visible .cruise just made by 
submarine under the Arctic icecap 
yw promis the United States: 
(Major military advantage, with American 
-carrying subs able to hide under the 
icecap, hit much of Russia at will. 

(A peacetime short cut for the future, with 
cargo submarines saving thousands of miles 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports.) 

An atomic submarine, the Nautilus, has 
just given a graphic demonstration of this 
country’s growing atomic power at sea. 

The Nautilus left Pearl Harbor in the Ha- 
waiian Islands and cruised up the Pacific, 
along the Aleutians. It surfaced just once, 
near Alaska, then sailed under the polar ice- 
cap, across the North Pole and into the At- 
lantic, emerging just off Greenland. 

Man for the first time had moved across 
the top of the world under water. On the 
surface, Rear Adm. Robert E. Peary had 
pushed to the pole in 1909. In the air, Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd was the first to fly 
over the pole, in 1926. It was just last week 
that Comdr. W. R. Anderson, captain of the 
Nautilus, cruised to the pole under a layer 
of ice. 

The cruise of the Nautilus carries with it 
great significance, both military and com- 
mercial. Officially, stress is placed upon the 
possibility that atomic submarines of the 
future may achieve commercial value by 
carrying cargoes across the pole, cutting 
ocean-travel distances between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports on an underwater polar route. 
Unofficially, all attention is centered on the 
military meaning of the achievement of the 
Nautilus, 


*s this for 


missile 


HIDDEN WEAPON 


The submarine is seen more and more as 
the great missile-launching platform of the 
future. Submerged, lying under the vast 
icecap of the north, a submarine is regarded 
as almost completely freed from danger of 
detection and destruction. It can rise under 
cover of darkness, surfacing in open stretches 
of water in the ice, to launch the long-range 
and intermediate-range missiles of the fu- 
ture with their hydrogen-bomb warheads. 


‘ 
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Soviet Russia, of all nations, is least pro- 
tected from this type of sea approach. For 
$8,000 miles, her nothern coastline is facing 
the polar icecap. Vital Soviet cities are 
within range of missiles now developed, from 
a launching platform within that icecap. 
Coming within sight are longer-range mis- 
siles, which could reach deep into Russia’s 
heartland from launching sites near the 
North Pole. 

Speed and maneuverability of nuclear sub- 
marines operating under the polar icecap 
were demonstrated, too, by the Nautilus. 
Traveling completely submerged; Com- 
mander Anderson’s submarine averaged a 
speed of 16 knots, covering 384 nautical 
miles—or 442 land miles—a day. It traveled 
about 6,000 miles, surfacing only once, 

The voyage showed conclusively, as well, 
that the crew of a nuclear submarine can 
exist for prolonged periods under thick ice 
without ill effects. 

AN EXPERT SPEAKS 


Just how valuable this ability to cross the 
top of the world under the polar icecap may 
be in wartime is explained by this country’s 
top authority on nuclear submarines, Rear 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. In a recent inter- 
view with U. S. News & World Report,Ad- 
miral Rickover said this: 

“A large number of these (missile-carryihg 
nuclear submarines) should be kept continu- 
ously at sea, submerged anywhere we want— 
many of thent hiding under the polar ice- 
cap. They would constitute a fleet-in-being, 
ready for immediate use at any time. 

“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country—even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States—he knows that in- 
evitably he himself will also be destroyed, 
because we will have these submerged mis- 
sile-launching bases where he cannot prevent 
them from firing on him. So this missile- 
carrying submarine may turn out to be a real 
deterrent to war.” 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 
“Consider the problem from the enemy’s 
point of view. He*can do something about 
missile bases which we or our allies may 
have on land. He can sabotage them, or 
overrun them, or he can fire missiles at 
them. But suppose these bases are some- 
where in the ocean? Or hidden under the 
polar icecap? How is he going to find 
them under millions of square miles of polar 
icecap?”’ 

Actually, the advantage of hiding under 
the polar icecap was demonstrated by Ger- 
man submarines which escaped under its 
edge in World War II. 

Russia is highly vulnerable to attack from 
missile-launching submarines operating in 
the vicinity of the North Pole, the admiral 
contends. In the interview, the questions 
and answers went like this: 

Question. Is not the polar icecap a long 
way from the heart of Russia? 

Answer. No, it is not. With a 1,500-mile 
missile, you can, if you have freedom to use 
the oceans, knock out almost any part of the 
world. 

Such a submarine can hide under the polar 
icecap and then go directly anywhere it 
wants. 

Then there is another point. It offers the 
possibility for other countries to become 
powerful, to change the international poli- 
tical setup. It would permit England, for 
example, to increase its importance as a 
naval power. She would not have to do 
much more. . 

Question. What are we doing about getting 
some of these submarines? 

Answer. We have a total of 22 nuclear- 
powered submarines that either have been 
built, are building, or have been authorized. 

Question. Can all of them carry missiles? 

Answer. No. The last 3 these 22 that 
were authorized in legislation Congress has 
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just passed will carry Polaris-type 1, 
missiles—and the Polaris, which is a 
air-breathing rocket, is still being de 
There are several others that carry 
type missiles—and although these are gj 
breathers, they are operational right now, 


PROOF OF POWER 


Now the polar cruise of the Nautilus dem. 
onstrates that Admiral Rickover’s idea of 
using the big icecap is feasible. It promises 
to have a major impace on the power race 
between United States and Russia, 
this country a powerful new technique in 
use of weapons at a time when long- 
missiles for launching by stibmarines are 
reaching an advanced stage Of development, 

Militarily, in other words, the submarine’s 
arctic trip opens up new vistas for the Uniteg 
States, gives it an edge in‘an area 
geography makes Russia most vulnerable, 


AID TO TRADE 


Peacetime uses of the Arctic route ar 
being eyed as well, although the prospects 
here are more long-range. 

There are great savings in distahee for 
cargo-carrying submarines able to use that 
route. For example, the normal sea route 
now from Honolulu to London is 9,500 nay. 
tical miles long, while a route under the 
arctic icecap is only 6,700 miles in length, 
From London to Tokyo, the voyage is cut in 
half, from 12,200 milés by present sea lanes 
to 6,300 miles via the North Pole. 

Even from ports on this continent, the po. 
tential savings in distance are sizable. From 
Seattle to Oslo, for instance, the distance by 
present shipping lanes is 9,300 miles, while 
it is only 6,000 miles by way of the Pole, © 
From Quebec and United States cities along 
the St. Lawrence seaway to Tokyo, the dis 
tance is.cut frorh 10,700 to 8,700 miles, 

For both peace and war, thus, the latest 
cruise of the Nautilus promises a major edge 
for the United States at a time of growing 
international competition. 


The credit for building the Nauti | 
goes to Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, whois 
an expert in the nuclear power field 
I thought the readers of the Recon 
would be interested in his reasons for the 
success of the Nautilus project, whith 
follow: 

THE Apmrrat SPEAKS His MIND_ 


(Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the man who 
built the atomic submarine Nautilus, went 
before the Senate Armed Services Commitee 
last week and revealed some of the thingshe 
had learned while breaking trail in the nl 
clear power field. Here are some excerpls 
from his testimony that are pertinent to the 
current national determination to meet tht) 
challenge presented by Russia’s progress 
military technology.) 

The military organization is not set up# 
do development work. It is set up mostly 
to do routine work. So if anyone come# 
with a new idea, the people in the organi 
tion naturally tend to make him coniom 
to the organization because conformity § 
prized. 

There is still too much conformity rae 
than performance—conformance rather 
performance. 3 

So the first thing that a man has todo# 
to make up his mind he is going to gt™ 
head chopped off ultimtaely and if ; 
not have that feeling he will never gett 
accomplished in the military. 7 

So when I took this job I knew that 
were going to do it in a proper mau 
would naturally displease many : 
cause them to be angry with me. Mya 
ipation proved to be quite correct. ee 

The reason my organization is et 
not because I can find good people. +™ 
are no good people to be found. Them™ 
people already have good jobs. 
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all you can ever do is to find potentially 
good people and then you must train them 


The most depressing thing that comes out 
of the interviews with job candidates is 
the fact that, whether they are civilians or 
officers, they do not read, they do not study, 
once they leave school. The ability to make 
money, the ease of making money for any- 
one who has been through college is so great 
in the United States that we have an expres- 
sion: We say they are becoming “nest build- 
ers” or “egg hatchers.” They are just spend- 
ing much of their time working around the 
. They are not improving themselves 
enough professionally. 

There can be no division between respon- 
sibility and authority and really get a job 
done effectively and rapidly. 

Now, the ordinary Government agencies 
are geared to the concept of the division of 

ers, checks, and balances, just as is the 
Federal Government. This system is per- 
fectly all right for more or less static or 
routine things, but it surely does not work 
today when weapons are sO powerful and so 
fast. * * * Its primary purpose is to see that 
everyone does his job by the rules. . But 
there are no rules for development. If there 
were rules, it wouldnt be development. 

If we lose a war, it will make no difference 
whether all of the rules of bureaucracy were 
carried out or not. 

I would like to amplify this point, because 
I think right here you have what is wrong 
with some of the large-scale research and 
development work. It is not money. It 
isn’t money altogether. To some slight 
extent, yes; it is money, but it also takes 
time to spend money. In fact, if you give a 
man too much money, he can waste time. 

And I surely would like to disabuse any of 
the Senators here that all you have got to do 
is appropriate a lot of more money and you 
are going to get things.done. It is time we 
must buy, and time today is our measure of 
survival. 

It is more the getting qualified people to do 
a job, make sure they train their people and 
make sure, and I think—I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised that there may“not be over 10 or 15 
people in the whole United States who are 
capable of handling large-scale research and 
development work. 

Make sure when you get one of those guys 
that you don’t let everybody hound him to 
death and tie him up with trivia. 

For instance, my time and the time of most 
of my leading people, is spent on things 
which have no real relation to our job. We 
are at the beck and call of every staff, every 
staff member there is in Washington. And a 
good deal of our time is spent in protecting 
ourselyes—in preventing bad things from 
happening. 

“Well,” you could say, “Why do you pay 
attention to them? Why don’t you disregard 
them?” You can’t do that. You can’t live in 
a organization and just disregard people. 
You can’t, because you will get everybody 
down on you, and it will become difficult to 
get things done. 

T think we are kidding ourselves. I think 
Most of our people cannot understand that 
We are actually at war. They don’t under- 
stand it. They need to hear shells. They 
are Not psychologically prepared for the con- 
cept that you can have a war where you don’t 

eel literal fighting, and this is the 

Most people say they see it, but they do not 
really act that way. I think everybody today 
in the military should be g, should be 
we things as if we were really at war. We 
I ve got to learn ways of doing things faster. 

think it is almost too late. This is what I 
Worry about. re 
wit eeslest thing to do in Washington 
and from 28 goes is to reorganize 
what I have seen in many years all 


that usually gets reo 
phone numives’ rganized are the tele- 
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One of the main reasons for the success 
of the Nautilus project was that there were 
80 many people who were certain the project 
would fail, and they did not want to be as- 
sociated with it. * * * That was one of the 
most wonderful and fortuitous things that 
happened in our program. 





Mississippi Native Next Tennessee 
Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. - Mr. 
Speaker, we in Mississippi are proud of 
the fact that Buford Ellington, recently 
nominated as Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Tennessee, is a native of 
Mississippi. The people of Holmes 
County, Miss., are especially interested 
in Buford Ellington’s career. They are 
confident that he will make a great Gov- 
ernor of our great neighboring State, 
because of the confidence they have in 
Governor Ellington’s fine parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Ellington. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article about Mr. and Mrs. Ellington 
from the Four County News: 

BurorD ELLINGTON’s HOLMES COUNTY PAR- 

ENTS Happy Over His GUBERNATORIAL VIC- 

TORY 


Since Buford Ellington was elected Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee Thursday, life at his old 
homeplace in the Bethesda community in 
Holmes County has been busy and exciting 
for his happy parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Ellington. 

At the attractive white frame house, lo- 
cated on a high point with a commanding 
view of the surrounding country, phone calls 
and visitors have been constant. 

Things were so happily hectic that when 
this reporter asked them Monday how long 
they had been married, they looked at each 
other and burst out laughing—this was 
their 54th wedding anniversary and in the 
excitement they hadforgotten it. 

The Ellingtons have lived in the Bethesda 
community, 8 miles northeast of Lexington 
and 8 miles northwest of Durant, their 
whole lives, and have been on this farm 
most of the 54 years of their married life. 

Their son Buford, the oldest boy, finished 
Bethesda school, says his mother, and then 
on the advice of Millsaps school officials went 
on to Holmes at Goodman. Back in the old 
record book at the school, Buford Ellington 
is listed as having graduated from Holmes 
Agricultural High School in 1926. He then 
went on to finish at Millsaps. 


UP ALL NIGHT 


“We sat up all Thursday night listening 
to the returns,” said Mr. Ellington, and Mrs. 
Ellington said that it wouldn’t have done 
any good to go to bed, since they couldn’t 
have slept anyhow. 

“We've been swamped to death,” laughed 
Mr. Ellington. “I’m supposed to be in the 
field cutting hay right now.” Mr. Ellington 
is 74. He had already been out working the 
garden that morning. 

-He’s still active on the farm, as the fore- 
going illustrates, which he operates in part- 
nership with his middle son, Irby, of Lexing- 


-ton. “Irby has breakfast with us every 


except Saturday and Sunday and 
works here until noon and then goes into 
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town to his gas station,” explain the Elling- 
tons. 
THREE SONS 


The third son is Leonard, 43, who is with 
the Clewiston Motor Co., Caterpillar dealer 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Irby attended Durant High School 1 year 
and attended Holmes for a short while. Mr. 
A. E. Ellington and Irby have 125 cows on 
their place. 

Getting back to the big topic of the mo- 
ment, Buford’s election as Governor, Mr. Ell- 
ington was asked if he was ever in politics. 

“No, man.” was his emphatic reply. 

How did Buford become such a successful 
politician? 

“He was a natural born politician, from 
the time he was a baby,” recalled his par- 
ents, remembering his taking part in all 
activities and fitting in well. Asked about 
any sports he played, his mother said that 
he played basketball but he wasn’t a real 
basketball player. “Now Irby was the bas- 
ketball player,” she said. That brought an- 
other thought to her mind. 


PROUD OF ALL BOYS 


“The two other boys are just as good 
boys as Buford—all three of them have made 
us very happy. I’m proud of Buford, and 
I’m proud of Irby and Leonard, too. We 
have the finest daughters-in-law a person 
could ask for, too,” she said. “Leonard is the 
best church worker,” she said. 

The Ellingtons have both lived in the 
Bethesda neighborhood all their lives, and 
have belonged to the Bowling Green Meth- 
odist Church for 54 years. Dr. A. I: Mc- 
Iwain, of Jackson, is the pastor there now, 
and they say he is the best in Holmes 
County. 

They live at the extreme western end of 
district 2, and get their mail on route 2 
out of Durant. They have electricity and 
a telephone and all modern conveniences in 
their pretty home. 


PRETTY COUNTRY 


On the road up to their house, rock out- 
croppings form the base of the good gravel 
roads in places, and crystal clear streams in 
deep beds flow over sandy bottoms. The 
country is very hilly, and is similar to moun- 
tain foothill country. From his favorite 
sitting place under a tree in the front yard, 
Mr. Ellington has a wonderful view of the 
country in all directions. 

In the past, Mr. Ellington said that he 
has done some truck farming, but now is 
concerned mostly with cattle and timber. 

A fact that makes their son’s Buford elec- 
tion more unusual than ever is the fact that 
he has been in Tennessee only about 20 
years. 

Some Tennessee papers had just come in 
Monday. One showed a picture of a crowd 
of 40,000 at a Memphis rally, called one of 
the largest crowds ever. Another was the 
Nashville Banner of Friday with the big 
headlines, “Ellington Wins It” in huge letters 
across the front, and several pictures of 


. Buford sweating out the election returns. 


“We don’t feel like we deserve all this 
publicity,” Mrs. Ellington said modestly, but 
friends in Holmes County feel differently, 
they feel that they do. 





Soviet Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time our office has ben receiving propa- 
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ganda from the U. S. S. R. Embasy. It 
is quite different from informative ma- 
terial that comes from other embassies 
but we felt that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press are two cardinal 
principles in this country. For this 
reason, we made no particular comment 
in our office and made an attempt to read 
this material as it came from that source. 

I now have received a leter from one of 
the newspapers in the Fifth Indiana Dis- 
trict advising me that they too have been 
receiving the press releases from the So- 
viet Embassy. They complain bitterly at 
the type of propaganda that this embassy 
has been circulating and, furthermore, 
that they are permitted to pay only 3 
cents per piece.of mailing matter which 
costs the postal department many times 
that much to handle. 

The newspaper editor in returning this 
particular piece to me said that it cost 
him 8 cents to send it first class and the 
Russian Embassy apparently was paying 
only 3 cents 

Thus, it seems that a subsidy is being 


eiven to those who would attempt to un- 
s or who at least are not hesi- 
tating to be severely critical of our Presi- 


ient, our Congress, and our people in 
Does it not seem that this is going far 
ond freedom of speech and freedom 
he pres They would not tolerate 
his much propaganda coming out 
bassy in Moscow, and I am 
why it is necessary to permit 


e land. 





A Hoosier Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen in the last half century a rapidly 
increasing belief in the. powers of gov- 
ernments—at all levels—as being the 
best medium for settling all of the con- 
flicts and differences in our lives. Many 
of us—and this is particularly true of 
Hoosiers—have felt that this attitude 
demands too much of government, and 
is bought at too great a price. I doubt 
that all-powerful governments are the 
best means of solving all of the problems 
of day-to-day living, and I am sure that 
such endeavors would necesarily be ac- 
companied by severe restraints of those 
liberties we cherish. 

Without denying the rightful duties 
and responsibilities of governments, it is 
worthwhile to remind ourselves that 
many problems can and should be solved 
without recourse to legislation or sover- 
eign decree. In this light I was particu- 
larly impressed by recent remarks of Mr. 
Dallas Sells, president of the Indiana 
State AFL-CIO. His comments, as they 
appeared in the July 25, 1958 issue of 
the Leader, weekly publication of the 
Indiana State AFL-CIO, follow: 


a 
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THE PRESIDENT’s COLUMN 
(By Dallas Sells) 

Aldon C. Palmer, insurance commissioner 
for the State of Indiana, in a statement pre- 
pared for the Indiana Hospital Association, 
recommended State regulations of hospital 
rates. While we agree that hospital rates 
are too high because of some added costs 
that should not be borne by the patient, we 
question State interference in this field just 
as we oppose State interference in the free 
and democratic collective bargaining proc- 
esses of labor-management relations. 

One thing is certain, if the administrators 
of hospitals that are service social institu- 
tions and not business enterprises, do not 
assume their full responsibilities in this 
area, some other group will assume the 
authority. 

In Pennsylvania recently, the insurance 
commissioner gave the authority to the Blue 
Cross. We think the hospital association 
should, in cooperation with the proper 
medical groups, work with citizen groups to 
resolve this issue. The health and welfare of 
the citizens of Indiana are at stake. 





National Education Association Studies of 
Local Property Taxes and Public 
Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most convincing arguments in fa- 
vor of Federal aid to schools is the way 
the local property tax is breaking down 
as an adequate and fair means of financ- 
ing school construction and operation. 

A most thorough and exhaustive study 
of this development has been published 
by the National Education Association, 
as prepared by Dr. R. L. Johns, head of 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Florida. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Johns’ informative study, entitled “The 
Property Tax and Public School Financ- 
ing,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PROPERTY TAX AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 

FINANCING 
(R. L. Johns) 

There is evidence all around us that we 
face a major financing problem in providing 
for an adequate program of public education 
in the decade ahead. The attainment of 
the American ideal of equality of opportu- 
nity—even national survival—may well de- 
pend upon a major policy change in educa- 
tional expenditures. 

At present our school financing policies 
show several major defects: 

1. The Federal Government has followed 
the laissez faire policy of let the States do it. 

2. Some of the States have followed the 
policy of let the local districts do it in- 
cluding those districts which do not have 
the wealth to do the job. 

8. Many districts have followed the policy 
of keeping tax rates low while many others 
are prevented from financing their schools 
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either by poverty or by State restriction on 
the property tax. 

The net effect of these policies ang con. 
ditions in many districts has been to 
as little as we can rather than what it 
takes to finance an adequate program 
public education. Furthermore these 
cies have resulted in placing 54 percent of 
the financial burden of supporting schoois 
on the property tax. The purpose of this 
pamphlet is to analyze the effect on schooi 
financing of using the property tax as the 
principal source of school revenue, 

THE YEARS AHEAD 


Let us first take a look at the problem of 
school financing in the next 10 years, The 
Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education studied this problem in 1955 
using data for 1953-54. At that time eduea. 
tional expenditures totaled approximately gf 
billion. After studying the status of edy. 
cation and educational needs;the Committee 
estimated that educational expenditure 
would need to be doubled and increased tp 
$18 billion during the succeeding 10 years, 

Events during the intervening years noy 
make it evident that this estimate was much 
too low. The educational program enyi- 
sioned by the Committee cannot possibly be 
achieved without at least doubling the pe 
pupil expenditures for education. Thig js 
quite different from doubling the total e. 
penditures because of the rapid increase ip 
school population. 

In 1956-57, the revenue receipts available 
to the public schools totaled approximately 
$10,220,000,000, or $316 per Mas enrolled, 
School enrollment is increasing approximate. 
‘ly 1,200,000 per year. 
school enrollment will be 44,338,688 in 1966- 
67, it would-require $28 billion to provide 
$632 per pupil in revenue receipts for 1966- 
67. The doubling of per pupil expenditures 
would provide an average teacher salary of 
$8,440. Many authorities believe that it 
would require an average salary of this 
amount to provide the type of teacher 
needed in the public schools. Further de 
creases in the purchasing power of the dollar 
and other events by 1966-67 may subse 
quently prove even this estimate to be con- 
servative. a F 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


With this financial picture before us, can 


we possibly expect the property tax to pf- | 


vide 54 percent of the school revenue in 
1966-67? ‘The schools received approximate 
ly $5.5 billion from the property tax in 195¢- 
57. Can we expect the property tax to pr0- 
vide more than $15 billion or 54 percent of 
the school revenue needed in 1966-67? In 
considering this problem it is advisable that 


we examine the types of taxes levied by all | 


levels of Government, the sources of the in- 
come of the people, and the equity of the 
property tax as compared with other source 
of revenue. 

Taxes are levied by the Federal Govern: 


ment, State governments, and local gover: § 


ments other than schools and school districts 
Table I presents some very interesting evid- 
ence concerning these taxes. (Table I show 
only taxes levied by various levels of goverl- 
ment, not expenditures.) 
intergovernmental transfers of 
through grants in aid not shown in this table 
But this table presents some pertinent infor 
mation concerning the tax levying 
ties of the various levels of government, 
Tax collections totalled ap ery 
$93,570,000,000 in 1953 and the Federal Gor 


» ernment collected more than $70 b 


this total. 
DIFFERENT TAX SOURCES ae 
The property tax raised 10 percent of al 
governmental taxes; 59 percent came fam 
individual and corporation income taxes 1! 
percent from various types of sales tales 
8 percent from payroll taxes, and 6 perce 
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all other taxes. Total taxes have in- 

considerably since 1953 but the per- 

cent derived from each source has changed 

very little. Therefore the pereent derived 
each source is of great significance. 

The Federal Government derives none of 
its tax income from the property tax. The 
jast time the Federal Government even at- 
tempted to levy @ property tax was during 
Civil War days. State governments derive 
only 3 percent of their tax income from the 
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property tax, local governments other than 
schools, 72 percent, and school districts 98 
percent. Table I shows clearly that the tax 
levying possibilities of school districts, de- 
spite their heavy financial responsibilities, 
are far more limited than any other level of 
government. School districts are limited al- 
most exclusively to the property tax and most 
states place severe restrictions on the amount 
of property taxes which can be levied by 
school districts, 


TaRr_E 1.—Taz collections of different levels of government 1953 
[In millions) 
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Adapted from data given in American Public Finance, b 2 
252, and Trends in Signifieant Facts in School Finance by Clayton Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. 


, U. 8. Office of Education, p. 21. 


The property tax is one of the most un- 
popular, In most districts, property tax 
levies for schools must be approved by a 
vote of the people. School bond issues 
which are retired by property tax levies are 
also usually submitted for the approval of 
the people. 

The Federal Government and State gov- 
ernmments have access to the most popular 
types of taxes; none of these must be ap- 
proved by popular vote. On the other hand, 
school boards must obtain most of their 
local revenue from an unpopular tax ap- 
proved by popular vote. This situation is 
of great significance in appraising the prac- 
tical possibility of school boards obtaining 
& significant portion of the additional funds 
heeded in the next 10 years from the prop- 
erty tax. The reasons for public resistance 
to the property tax will become apparent 


" in the following paragraphs. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


All taxes must be paid from income of 
some kind. Therefore the taxing system 
should have some rational relationship to 
the sources of income of taxpayers. The 
sources of income have been changing sub- 
stantially during recent years. Table II pre- 
sents an analysis of the national income in 
1929 and 1956: Although the national in- 
come has quadrupled during this period and 
although the amount derived from each 
source has increased, the relative amounts 
Gerived from different sources have changed 
greatly. 
ote pensation of employees in the form 

Salaries and wages comprised 58.2 per- 
national income in 1929 and it 


a worn 1929 and 1956 in terms of 
aaa of total income, Farm income de- 
to om om 68 percent of the total in 1929 

y 34 percent of the total in 1956. 
aoa. of particular significance to rural 


which 
on farms, rely heavily on the property 


REE 


/ 


William Schultz and C. Lowell Harris, Prentice Hall, 


In 1956, compensation of employees, cor- 
porate profits, and the income of un‘ncorpo- 
rated businesses and the professions com- 
prised 90.1 percent of the national income. 
These three major sources of income can be 
taxed much more readily and equitably by 
income taxes and sales taxes than by prop- 
erty taxes. 

It is possible to tax other sources of in- 
come—farms, rental properties, and evi- 
dences of loans—by the property tax, but 
some authorities on taxation believe that 
even these sources of income can be taxed 
more equitably by nonproperty types of 
taxes. These last three sources comprised 
only 9.9 percent of the total national in- 
come in 1956 and 20.3 percent in 1929. 
Therefore the only components of the na- 
tional income which bear any rational re- 
semblance to the property tax are rapidly 
declining as a percent of the total income. 
Although the typical taxpayer may not be 
fully aware of these economic changes, he 
senses that the property tax is not a rational 
tax and, therefore he resists it. 


TABLE II.—Sources of national income, 1 1929 
and 1956 


[In millions] 
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1 Source of data: Survey of Ourrent Business, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce, July 1957. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAX EQUITY 


Different types of taxes can be analyzed 
in terms of certain generally accepted prin- 
ciples of tax justice or equity. 

Ability to pay: The most commonly ac- 
cepted principle of taxation is ability to pay. 
The ethical justification of this principle is 
that the proportional sacrifice of one person 
for supporting government should not be 
greater than another. The progressive in- 
come tax best satisfies this prineiple because 
the greater a person’s or corporation’s in- 
come the higher the rate of taxation. It is 
the opposite of a regressive tax which weighs 
more heavily, proportionately, on those of 
least wealth. ; 

The property tax rates very low according 
to this principle because the taxpaying abil- 
ity of people is but poorly reflected by prop- 
erty. One example is sufficient to establish 
this point: When a man goes into debt to 
buy a home, he immediately increases his tax 
liability although there is no increase in his 
ingome. 

Benefit: Also used to evaluate types of 
taxes is the benefit principle. This means 
that taxes on person and property should be 
scaled in proportion to benefits received 
from government. Schools, of course, in- 
crease the value of property but persons 
benefit more from schools than property. 
People can be taxed more equitably by in- 
come and sales taxes than by property taxes. 

Various criteria: Many other principles of 
taxation and several criteria have been advo- 
cated, including adequacy of yield, flexibility 
of yield, adapability, ease of administration, 
cost of administration, ease of payment, and 
stability. The only one of these criteria on 
which the property tax rates high is stability. 
All of the major sources of tax revenue listed 
in table I, rate higher on most of these 
criteria than the property tax. The typical 
taxpayer may not Know the canons of tax 
equity but his sense of justice is offended by 
excessive property taxes. Therefore he re- 
sists large increases in property taxes. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPERTY TAX 


In should not be inferred from this line 
of reasoning that the property tax should 
be abolished as a means of school support. 
There are many reasons why the property 
tax should continue to be one of the im- 
portant sources of school revenue. The most 
important of these is to provide a degree of 
freedom in decisionmaking for local school 
administrative units, a vital factor in pre- 
serving experimentation and innovation in 
the public schools of America. 

A local school administrative unit cannot 
carry out many important decisions affect- 
ing educational programs unless it has the 
power to obtain local revenue in addition to 
the amounts provided from other levels of 
government. The property tax is about the 
only substantial source of local revenue 
available to local school administrative 
units. Therefore, the provision of local 
home rule necessary for innovation and ex- 
perimentation is sufficient reason to con- 
tinue the ad valorem tax as an important 
source of local school revenue. 

Much can be done to improve the yield 
of property taxes levied for school support. 
Assessment practices should be improved. 
Constitutional and statutory restrictions 
should not limit property taxes which can 
be levied for schools. There are unnecessary 
restrictions in the qualifications of electors 
voting for property taxes. And in some cases, 
the majorities required to vote for a tax or a 
bond issue are excessive. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In conclusion, it might be feared by some 
that the national economy could not stand 
the expenditure of $28 billion for the pub- 
lic schools in 1966-67. At present, only 3 
percent of the national income is spent for 
the public schools. To double educational 
expenditures with no increase in national 
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income per capita would require 6 percent 
of that income. But the per capita national 
income is rising and by 1966-67 it would not 
require 6 percent of the national income to 
provide $28 billion for the public schools. 
The U. S. S. R. reportedly spends 6 percent 
of its national income on public education. 
Within 40 years, the Soviet Union has lifted 
itself from a nation largely illiterate with a 
medieval culture to a highly literate, pro- 
ductive, and powerful nation. Education 
has been the principal means by which that 
accomplishment has been made possible. 
GREATER FINANCIAL EFFORT 


Unless the United States of America 
chooses to become a second or third class 
nation, it must make as great or greater 


as that proposed in this booklet. In order 
to do so, our school-financing policies must 
undergo a major change both in the amount 
of revenue provided and the sources of that 
revenue. 
The property tax can no longer be the 
principal source of school revenue. The 
Federal Government and State governments 
are in a much better strategic position than 
hool districts to tax the major sources of 
national income 
the Federal Government should 
policy of stopgap, trivial 
ions for public education. The 
terest demands that the Federal 
nt adopt a policy of providing sub- 
1 financial assistance for the public 


Therefore 


S present 





ites should make further expan- 
improvements in their pro- 


vernments should improve the ad- 
ion of the property tax and in many 
districts increase the yield from that source. 
But the major increases in school revenue 
ring the next 10 years should be provided 
he Federal Government and the State 


rnments. 


mon 





Cleaning Up Veterans’ Fund Raising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of an edi- 
torial in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 15, 1958, concerning the activ- 
ities of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House in regard to its investiga- 
tion of fund raising by veterans and 
veterans’ organizations. 

I believe the Members of the House, 
including those who had some doubt as 
to the wisdom of this investigation, will 
find the editorial pertinent and invalu- 
able. The report of the committee has 
been designated House Report No. 2546 
and the legislation to correct the abuses 
which we found is H. R. 13689: 

CLEANING Up VETERANS’ FunpD RAISING 

One observation by the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee, which has been investi- 
gating all sorts of fund-raising activities, 
good and bad, by veterans’ organizations, 
will hit the spot with a lot of people: 

“No good reason is seen why the general 
public should be annoyed and burdened by 
the receipt of unordered merchandise for 
which they are expected to make payment 
or go to the trouble of returning.” 
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As regards this practice, the committee 
urges a law which would require that at 
least half of the gross receipts must be de- 
voted to stated charitable purposes. - 

Furthermore, the lawmakers feel that peo- 
ple wouldn’t be quite so generous with some 
of the money-seeking programs if they knew 
what a small percentage funneled down to 
charity. 

Hence all-inclusive legislation for. stricter 
controls is recommended. Funds collected 
would be regarded as trust funds. Groups 
with congressional charter would have to 
make- annual reports to Congress on their 
finances. 

Certainly these are requirements to which 
no genuinely public-spirited organization 
can reasonably object. 





Survey on Current Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE DF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the University of Michigan’s Sur- 
vey Research Center conducted a survey 
on current unemployment. The survey 
was devised and carried out largely by 
Prof. William Haber and Prof. Wilbur 
Cohen of the University of Michigan. 

The survey is of such importance that 
I am asking unanimous consent to have 
it placed in the Recorp where all Sena- 
tors may read it. 

Mr. President, surveys such as this are 
of great importance. Too often we act 
without sufficient knowledge in areas 
such as unemployment. Too little in- 
formation is available concerning the 
facts and attitudes of the unemployed. 
I can only hope that the University of 
Michigan will find it possible to continue 
this particular study, or studies relating 
to it, and I only wish that it had been 
available sooner than it was. 

Mr. President, I commend this report 
of the study to my colleagues. The two 
men who were principally involved in 
setting it up and carrying it through— 
Professors Haber and Cohen—are men 
of great intelligence and judgment. The 
University of Michigan should be proud 
to have them as members of its staff. 
Both have worked long and diligently 
in this general field. Further, Mr. 
Cohen, whom many here know, is prob- 
ably the most knowledgeable man in the 
country on the subject of social security. 
An expert in the field of social security 
may be defined as someone who knows 
Wilbur Cohen’s phone number. 

I therefore commend this report of the 
Haber-Cohen study to Members of the 
Senate and I hope that it will be just 
the beginning for further studies in this 


field. I ask unanimous consent that this - 


be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
asfollows: - 

One in every four American families felt 
the recession’s impact through unemploy- 
ment or shortened workweeks. But surpris- 
ing optimism about individual economic 


prospects and business conditions generally 
prevails even among those still un 

These findings of a nationwide study on 
unemployment were reported Sunday, Ay. 
gust 10, by Profs. William Haber and Wilbur 
J. Cohen of the University of Mi 
Their conclusions are based on in 
with a random sample of 1,456 adults con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan survey 
research center during May and June. 

Data obtained from the survey 
that 12% million families felt the reces. 
sion’s impact directly. In 8% million fami. 
lies, the head or one other member was yp. 
employed at some time between mid-1957 
and mid-1958. Shorter workweeks affected 
an additional 4 million families. (See table 
1.) 
In 700,000 families, two or more members 
experienced unemployment. 

Other highlights, in brief: 

Length of unemployment: Those unem- 
ployed at the time of the survey averaged 91 
weeks unemployment; those previously un. 
employed who had found jobs again by June 
averaged 11 weeks unemployment. (See ta. 
ble 2.) 

Unemployment insurance coverage: 
percent of those unemployed at any time 
during the past 12 months received some un- 
employment benefits. Thirty percent re. 
ceived benefits guring the entire period they 
were out of work. 

Roughly a third of those who did not re. 
ceive unemployment compensation never ap. 
plied for their benefits, because the family 
head either felt he would not be un 
long enough to make it worthwhile or that 
benefits were not enough to make it worth- 
while to apply. 

Income losses: After counting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits as income, unem- 
ployed families estimated their income losses 
as follows: Under $500, 38 percent; from $600 
to $1,000, 25 percent; from $1,000 to $2,000, 
25 percent; $2,000 and over, 12 percent, (See 
table 3.) 

Impact by income groups: Unemployment 
was most widespread among families with 
1957 incomes of $5,000 or less. Shorter work 
hours were most frequently experienerd by 
those in the $3,000 to $7,500 income bracket. 
Taken together, these two factors had their 
greatest impact on families with 1957 income 
of $3,000 to $5,000, (See table 4.) 

Impact by age: Unemployment during the 
past year was concentrated among younger 
members of the labor force. About 1 in4 
family heads under 30 were unemployed at 
some time during this period and nearly 1 


in 10 were unemployed at the time of the’ 


survey. Only 13 percent of family heads aged 
40 to 50 were unemployed at any time dur- 
ing the same 12 months. (See table 5.) 
Measures taken by unemployed: Most 
families experiencing unemployment report 
ed they piled up bills (26 percent), 
money (22 percent), or got help from rela- 
tives (21 percent). 


relief. 

In addition, some people said they with 
drew savings and cut down on buying. 4 
few reported that another member of the 
family went to work, or that they sold thet 
car or other durable goods, About 1 im} 
families reported they took no steps to adjust 
to their income loss, but many families took 
more than 1.measure. Two-thirds of those 


employed less than 8 weeks took some meas 


ure to make ends meet; for those une: 


9 weeks or more, this proportion was @# 


percent. 


Job expectations of unemployed: Many of 
those unemployed at the time of the survey 


had optimistic hopes for the future. One 
third felt confident they would get their old 
job back soon or they could find another jo) 
with equal pay. Slightly more than & 
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equal pay was bad. The remainder were un- 


Economics attitudes of unemployed: Un- 
employed persons are only slightly more pes- 
c¢ about the economic outlook than 
who have jobs. Although 25 percent 
of the heads of families unemployed at the 
time of the survey felt that another major 
depression like the thirties could happen, 55 
percent felt a major depression unlikely. 

Sixty percent of those currently unem- 
ployed believe business conditions will not be 
any worse a year from now than they are at 

mt. On the other hand, only 27 per- 
cent felt there will be good times during 
the next 12 months. 

Heads of families who found new employ- 
ment and were no longer. unemployed were 
even more optimistic. Eighteen percent felt 
that a major depression could happen, while 
67 percent felt that it was unlikely. Nearly 
half thought there will be good times during 
the next 12 months. 

Those who are unemployed now, or who 

have been unemployed during the past 12 
months, express a desire to buy some new 
appliances, to make repairs on their home, 
or some other major expenditure, as fre- 
quently as employed people. Ten percent of 
those who are now unemployed say that they 
expect to buy a car in the next year. Of 
those people who were not affected by the re- 
cession, only a few percent more indicated 
that they planned to buy a car in the coming 
year. 
, Unemployment in Detroit: A special series 
of interviews with unemployed Detroit 
workers showed interesting differences from 
national patterns. 

Ovt of all those in Detroit who were un- 
employed during the year from June 1957 to 
June 1958, a much larger proportion were 
still unemployed at the time of the survey 
than were still unemployed in the rest of the 
Nation. 

The duration of unemployment in Detroit 
also has been appreciably longer than in the 
rest of the Nation. As a result, income 
losses due to unemployment and shorter work 
weeks appear more severe in Detroit than 
the rest of the United States. These losses 
occurred even though a larger proportion of 
Detroit’s unemployed were covered by unem- 
Ploymént insurance than was true for the 
country as a whole. 

Even though their economic losses were 
above average, more of Detroit’s unemployed 
felt they had a good chance of getting back 
their old job or finding a new one with equal 
pay than was true for the rest of the country. 

Unemployed Detroiters also felt slightly 
more optimistic about business conditions 
than unemployed elsewhere—almost half 
those interviewed felt there would be good 
times in the coming year. 

Commenting on the findings, Professors 

and Cohen said: 

“While.a larger proportion of American 
Workers have been affected by this recession 
than at any time since World War II, the 
amazing thing is that a generally optimistic 
attitude continued to prevail, in spite of 

economic losses, 

“We believe this is due im part to the more 

cant role of unemployment insurance 
than in previous recessions. 

“Tt is, undoubtedly, also due to’ the fact 
tet most people, including the unemployed, 

there was little likelihood of a severe 

n and the belief of many that their 

of obtaining another job were good, 
they become unemployed. 

ae large extent, the built-in stabilizers 

economy, developed during the past 

» Gave assurance that the recession 
hot develop into a depression. 
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“While unemployment insurance during 
this period made up a larger proportion of 
the national wage loss than in any previous 
period, it is still clear that, unless further 
permanent improvements in unemployment 
insurance are made, both in terms of amount 
and duration of benefits, unemployed work- 
ers afe still subjected to severe economic 
losses during layoffs.” 

Commenting on the study itself, they said: 

“This is an important new area of re- 
search for the university. Survey research 
has been extended into three new areas 
with this study: (1) Rather than obtaining 
a series of static pictures of unemployment, 
experience with unemployment over a period 
of 12 months has been studied; (2) unem- 
ployment in families has been measured, in 
addition to individual unemployment; and 
(3) data have been collected on how greatly 
hurt the unemployed feel and how their 
attitudes and expectations were affected. 

“This data will be a useful supplement 
to information currently available from the 
Government, which records only the num- 
ber of persons currently unemployed and 
does not measure the dynamic impact of 
unemployment over longer periods of time. 

“Data obtained in the University survey 
on current unemployment corresponds 
closely with data from the Bureau of the 
Census on unemployment at the time of 
our interviews. This adds reliability to the 
new data obtained in our study.” 

Questions for the Haber-Cohen study 
were included as part of the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center’s survey 
of consumer attitudes and intentions to 
buy. George Katona, Eva Mueller, James 
Morgan, and Vivian Kleinman of the survey 
research center staff assisted in the project. 

The study was made possible through the 
cooperation of the coordinating committee 
on social welfare research of the university, 
of which Dean Fedele F. Fauri of the school 
ef social work is chairman, and its commit- 
tee on income maintenance and social se- 
curity, headed by Professor Cohen. 

The Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, Wayne State University-Univers- 
ity of Michigan, and the University of 
Michigan Department of Economics assisted 
the project through Professor Haber and 
Ford Foundation faculty research funds. 
Martin David served as research assistant. 

Professor Gohen was director of research 
and statistics for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration prior to his University of Mich- 
igan appointment in 1956. Professor Haber 
is a member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employment Security. 

Complete findings of their study are ex- 
pected to be available this fall. . 
TaBle 1—Eztent of unemployment, shorter 

working hours 
Percent 
Head of family unemployed at time 


i IO ai hii eccttinwadensice 5.5 
Head of family unemployed during 

past 12 months, but employed at 

time of survey.........--.....---- 7.9 
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TABLE 1.—Eztent of unemployment, shorter 
working hours—Continued 








Percent 
Family member other than head un- 
employed during past 12 months_. 3.0 
Total families affected by un- 
employment ....-.....-..... 16. 
Head of family working shorter hours. 8.1 
Total families affected by un- 
employment, shorter hours... 24.5 
Head of family employed____-....._-- 40.9 
Head of family self-employed______-.-. 15.2 
Head of family not in labor force_._. 14.9 


Unemployment, shorter hours not as- 





CN iis eeidie cs ctiimmniginn 4.5 
Total families not affected by 
unemployment, shorter hours 75.5 


Note.—Since it was not possible to obtain 
information which would indicate the losses 
which self-employed persons suffered from 
business conditions during the recession, 
these figures underestimate the full impact 
of the recession on United States families. 


TaBLE 2.—Duration of unemployment for 
heads of families 


! 
| Currently 























Cur- jemployed,| 
Number of weeks rently | but un- | Either 
unemployed unem- jemployed| 
ployed | during 
past 12 
months 
RO oe heanecians percent_. 8 23 | 17 
RR Eine maining lane css 23 46 37 
BE. Sc NS cscic ens akan 37 27 | $1 
ics eiitaiieenctents a 21 4} il 
a ial ae a 5 0 2 
og | Ge... 5 | 0} 2 
ON lati aie icttis 100 100 100 
Average duration of unem- 
ployment......... weeks_- 21 il 15 
Norte.—The period for which heads of families actually 


will remain unemployed are understated by this table. 
Those who are now back at work are the more fortunate 
and more able whose period of unemployment would be 
less than average under any circumstances. Many of 
those who were still unemployed in June undoubtedly 
remained unemployed for some time after the survey; 
hence, the average duration of unemployment of those 
who were unemployed at the time of the survey will 
continue to rise. As a result, this table presents mini- 
mum estimates of duration of unemployment. 


TaBLeE 3.—Income losses after unemployment 
insurance benefits, estimated by unem- 
ployed families 


Percent 

RN I atthe dilantin tate meidmaen a erertetiin 38 
a tasted trent neem ailemmrne cists 25 
a aleitiigern ii intestine cieetanons 17 
ts ih itera ci quabicntnabend- ene mahiien 8 
iran ninercnenenemcelyesianianigneyine 4 
i in cass eatniamebnesinest a mage 5 
ee ee 3 
ntti te is ah iileriinateomtianincmage 100 


Nore.—This table excludes those who were 
not able to give a numerical estinrate of their 
income loss. 


TaBLE 4.—Unemployment by 1957 family income groups 




















[Percent] 
Head of family Under | $3,000 to | $5,000 to |$7,500 and All 
$3,000 $4,999 $7,499 over incomes 

Is currently pnemeiore’ a i da lliieia hassbk tachi pemsenendil 7 3 5.5 
Was unemployed during year.....-....----.--- a laa aaenieie ll 4 7.9 

Total unemployetl.......-.-.-..22s22c.cecceccsncccnsee~ 18 13. 4 
Is or has been wor: shorter hours......--.-.-.-- Sie etitnatiencin il 8.1 

ee ws nnscseboacanasensnoess 29 21. 5 
Not affected by unemployment or shorter hours-..-....------ 71 78. 5 

Detel coccctiiedttnccctdaqenenddecaseqnsceswewscésaenececes 100 











NortE.—1957 income may have been affected by unemployment or shorter hours in the last quarters of 1957. 
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Tasie 5.—Unemployment by age groups 


[Percent] 


Head of family 





Is currently unemployed__...........-..-.-.- oe | 
Is currently employed, was unemployed earlier in | 


ted mee os cede cteniies | 
Was or is working shorter hours. .-..... Sieecigianeiaiagieil 











1 Less than 0.5 percent. 





Under 30 30 to 40 | 40 t0 80 50 to 65 | Over 65 | All ages 


——————— | | | 








9 6 5 6 8 5.5 
15 10 S 6 1 7.9 
Ma oa 13 | 12 | 4 13.4 
14 10 9 9 ® 8.1 
ae 26 | 22 | eh 21.5 








His Finest Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I am including an excellent editor- 
ial which appeared in the Nashville 
Banner on Thursday, August 14. 

The President of the United States in 
his address before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations was at his best. 
His six-point program to bring peace to 
the Arab world should receive the close 
study of the General Assembly and cer- 
tainly the free world should understand 
our position and desire for peace every- 
where. 

The President's speech could, indeed, 
have been his finest hour. 

The editorial follows: 

His Finest Hour 

Nothing could be clearer than America’s 
position on peace, security, and progress in 
the Middle East, as President Eisenhower 
yesterday defined it. And if U. N. does not 
move to implement it in full consciousness 
of duty and opportunity it will be default- 
ing on an obligation which no member land 
of conscience can deny. 

Only the blind could fail to see the line 
sharply drawn between this presentation of 
fact and principle—assertive of security 
guarantees for the small nations—and the 
wild mouthings of Gromyko to the effect 
that this constitutes “aggression.” That Mr. 
Eisenhower in paragraph after paragraph 
scored a direct hit is evident from the source 
of the yelps. ; 

As he said, “If it is made an international 
crime to help a small nation maintain its 
independence, then indeed the possibilities 
of conquest are unlimited. We will have 
nullified. the provisions of our (U. N.) char- 
ter which recognizes the inherent right of 
collective self-defense. We will have let 
loose forces that could generate great disas- 
ters. The United Nations has, of course, a 
primary responsibility to maintain not only 
international peace, but also security.” 

To that fact, bearing directly on the call 
to this assembly, the President’s message was 
addressed. Along with it the corollary prin- 
ciple of self-determination by the peoples— 
in this case the Arab nations—whose sur- 
vival as independent, national entities, is at 
stake. ? 

That is not a revised position of the 
United States. A common principle has 
guided this policy; notably, that “aggression, 
direct or indirect, must be checked before it 
gathered sufficient momentum to destroy us 
all—aggressor and defender alike.” 


In redefining this concept, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive minced no words. “I would be less 
than candid,” he said, “if I did not tell you 
that the United States reserves, within the 
spirit of the charter, the right to answer the 
legitimate appeal of any nation—particularly 
small nations.” 

That occurred in the case of Lebanon, im- 
mediately at hand. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the United States appealed to the U. N. 
to assume the patrol task for which these 
troops were sent. That was blocked by a 
Soviet veto. 

The Arab countries assuredly know Amer- 
ica’s concern for the sovereignty for which 
they are striving—the consideration, that is, 
for legitimate undertakings to that end, and 
the respect for aspirations that de them 
credit. No leader among them, or alliance 
of leaders, could have read into this message 
a sinister design. On the contrary, it was a 
declaration of concern for their freedom, and 
with that a formula for joint action to help 
build, under their auspices, an economic 
structure meeting their primary human 
needs. 

Again it is pertinent to quote the Presi- 
dent: “A true Arab renaissance can only de- 
velop in a healthy human setting. Material 
progress should not be an overriding objec- 
tive in itself; but it is an important condition 
for achieving higher human, cultural, and 
spiritual objectives.” 

That is adequate answer to the Soviet al- 
legation that along the Communist road lies 
progress from want and misery. It is the 
assurance of deeds, along with words. For 
Mr. Eisenhower not only introduced it as a 
topic; he presented the means to that end. 

A peace program indeed; a framework of 
policy and action by which both clouds and 
tension could be lifted from an apprehensive 
world in the knowledge that mankind col- 
lectively was striving to banish the condi- 
tions that make for war. When development 
and human progress are the objectives, and 
strength exists to combat mutually the in- 
roads of conspiratorial assault, it would be a 
gain for the very purpose for which the 
U. N. exists. 

There are six major elements in the pro- 

gram yesterday laid down: (1) United Na- 
tions concern for Lebanon; (2) United Na- 
tions measures to preserve peace in Jordan; 
(3) an end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife; (4) a United Nations Peace 
Force; (5) a regional economic development 
plan to assist and accelerate improvement in 
the living standards of the Arab peoples; (6) 
steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in the 
area. 
, They are points belonging together—to be 
considered as a whole, understanding that 
as a U.N. responsibility one objective cannot 
wholly succeed without the other. 

It needs to be stated again and again, that 
this world of individual nations is not going 
to be controlied by any one power or group 
of powers. It is not going to be committed 
to any one ideology. We must be, by the 
very nature of the case, a world community 
of sovereign powers, and of open societies. 

That solemn note concluded the Presi- 
dent's speech: “We must then seek with new 











vigor, new initiative, the path to g Peace 
based on the effective control of 
on economic advancements and on the tree. 
dom of all peoples to be ruled by 
ments of their choice. Only thus can we 
exercise the full capacity God has given us 
to enrich the lives of the individual human 
beings who are our ultimate concern, our yg. 
sponsibility, and our strength.” os 
The President excelled himself in wha 
prebably was the greatest speech of hi; 
career. The depth of his convi 
breadth of his appeal to conscience, 
and courage, the vigor of his presentation—_ 
no wonder he stands as the personal symbol 
of his Nation and the figure of leadership in 
the free world. 


It was his finest hour. 





Judge Eugene McGarry, of the Old 
School, Not Forgotten 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Lou Eugene McGarry died the other day, 
February 24, 1958, at 4:30 p. m., just like 
@ real lawyer would wish it. In a pr- 
found sleep, in the place he loved, in his 
law office.’ 

He started out as a lad around his 
father’s boiler works, in the early nine- 
ties, and did well. Then, as a young 
man, he went off to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He came back, got married. 
Studied law at night school and became 
a lawyer. He specialized in the criminal 
practice. Judge McGarry had 10 chil- 
dren and he reared them well. Lou was 
a real father and proud of his family. 
One boy, Joe, now a colonel in the Air 
Corps, served in World War I; with 
honor, and all the children married. He 
had 32 grandchildren and 8 grea- 
grandchildren. His lovely mate died 
years ago. 

All in all, he was versatile and clever. 
He knew every trick and kept the prose- 
cution in trouble all the time. ‘We al 
learned things from Lou. 

Congressmen EMMET Byrne and Bat 
RATT O’HaRA were numbered among bis 
good friends. The camaraderie around 
the criminal court building was some 
thing to talk about in the old days. 


Great prosecutors and the best of the 


criminal defense matched wits and ma- 
neuvered about on the legal field of bat 
tle, as knights of old. 

The fellows were around the criminal 
court one day and talking of days gale 
by. How men thought of things:a litte 
differently than they do now. And 
one perked up, it was an old courtrool 
fan, ac bard, and strictly 
tween the two of us, he mentioned # 
lawyer whose name was Lou. 

Said he: 

This fellow was fast on the lip and wor’ 


¥ 


under his spell. 
@ murder trial and gave the State nee 
He knew how to talk to juries, the kind 
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had only heard the school bell. (The hi- 
falutin’ guys were too busy to serve a spell.) 


days are over now; people got 

with the newspapers, radio, and 

giving the straight informa- 

tion, Schooling, too, is more to the read- 
ingand writing side. People have better 
training. But in the old days, Lou was 


best. 
ee was a popular person and the peo- 
ple elected him to a judgeship. He was 


. crossed up in a big political fight and 


the party did not reslate him. He ran 
as an independent and lost—but nearly 
300,000 voters said Lou was a good 
judge—but the party beat him. 

After leaving the bench he was placed 

Democratic Party Leader Joseph Gill 
in the recorder’s Office as a lawyer in 
the title section, retiring after 10 years. 

He returned to his old love, the crim- 
inal court. He was one of the best brief 
writers of appeals to the Supreme Court, 
and one of his briefs so impressed the 
Supreme Court that his contentions as 
to the archaic nature of its operation 
resulted in a complete rewriting of the 
Habitual Criminal Act of the State of 
Illinois. I know, because I introduced 
and passed the law, together with Rep- 
resentative Burhans of Peoria, he in the 
house and I in the State senate, under 
the advisory guidance of Chief Justices 
Daley and Schaefer of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois. 

He practiced law for a while—and 

everybody was glad to help him. He 
came into my office. He died there the 
other day, and the legal fraternity gave 
him a good sendoff to his Maker. 
_In attendance were members of the 
criminal court press, George Wright, 
Chicago Daily Tribune; Art Summer- 
field, Chicago Daily News; and others; 
together with the distinguished lawyers 
of the civil and criminal bar, Crane, 
McDonald, Bieber, Brodkin, Bellows, Pe- 
trone, Stewart, Nicosia, Love, Bulger, 
Brody, Mallerdino, Busch, Meyers, the 
Devine brothers, Schultz, Barbaro, Sca- 
lise, the Stillo brothers, and Altieri. 

Among the outstanding members of 
the bench attending were O’Connell, 
Dougherty, Butler, Crowley, Hartigan, 
Lupe, Sbarbaro, Pope, Cilella, Barth, 
Geroulies, Cornelius Harrington, Mor- 
rissey, Quilici, Green, Dunne, McDer- 
mott, Chelos, Drucker, McSweeney, 
Kula, McCormick, Covelli, Austin, Weiss, 
Padden, Casey, Normoyle, Wells, Demp- 
sey, Barry, Robson, Holmgren, Roberts, 

ki, Ward, Burke, Bicek, Tucker, 
leonard, Kiley, Touhy, Lyons, Adesko. 

Do not worry about Lou—he did more 
than his share to make men a happier 
lot. He fought all the way, and strictly 
among these lawyers they said that 
goodhearted Lou was one of the greatest 
lawyers of his time. So we who knew 

say “Ditto”. And the Good Lord 
See to it that he makes the Gate 
the Promised Land. We all are proud 
that we knew Lou, and his good friends 
ask in their prayers that he travels 
Toad to Kingdom Come a little light. 

God is good and sees in man His like- 
ae And Lou was a real servant to the 
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Indian Education Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 28, 
1958, I asked the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs what progress had been made 
during the past 2 years in the imple- 
mentation of Public Law 702, 84th Con- 
gress. 

Public Law 702, sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives RuHopes and UpaLL, of Ari- 
zona, and Senator GOLDWATER, author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to conduct a ‘study and investiga- 
tion on Indian education in the United 
States and Alaska. I am disappointed 
to learn that although preliminary steps 
have been taken the program has not 
yet gotten underway. Thirty years have 
elapsed since the last comprehensive 
study of Indian education was made and 
another is sorely needed. I sincerely 
hope sufficient funds will be made avail- 
able during the 86th Congress to permit 
this study to be made. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, under the able direction 
of “Commissioner Emmons, has an out- 
standing record of performance and 
service. I believe the Bureau should. be 
given the necessary appropriation to en- 
able it to make this important study. 

Commissioner Emmons’ letter dated 
August 8, 1958, follows: 

UNIrTep STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1958. 
Hon. James A. HALey, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HALEY: We are pleased to comply 
with your requést of July 28, for a progress 
report and information with respect to the 
survey of Indian education authorized by 
Public Law 702, 84th Congress. Although 
the intent of the Congress to have such a 
survey made is clear, the act has never been 
implemented because we have been unable 
to secure the necessary appropriations to do 
so. Funds to carry out the survey were in- 
cluded in our 1958 budget request, but since 
other projects in the judgment of the Con- 
gress had a higher priority, moneys were not 
appropriated for this survey. 

The purpose of Public Law 702 was to have 
@ survey made to study Indian education in 
the United States, including an investigation 
of the education problems of Indian chil- 
dren from non-English-speaking homes, and 
the possibility of establishing a more orderly, 
equitable, and acceptable program for trans- 
ferring Indian children to public schools. 
The Bureau developed preliminary materials 
for the planning and managing of the sur- 
vey. However, lacking adequate funds, this 
was the extent of our participation. 

The last comprehensive study of Indian 
education was made in 1928 in connection 
with the Meriam survey made by the Insti- 
tute for Government Research. Although 
there have been several surveys and studies 
made since that time, there is nothing of a 
comprehensive nature that can be compared 
to the Meriam study of 1928. A compre- 
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hensive survey such as that authorized by 
Public Law 702 would be helpful, and with 
that legislative authority we hope it may be 
possible, when funds become~—available, to 
carry out such a study sometime in the not 
distant future. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, 
Commissioner, 





Indian Adult Vocational Training 
Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, when Pub- 
lic Law 959 was enacted during the clos- 
ing days of the 84th Congress, I stated 
that it was perhaps the most important 
and far-reaching piece of Indian legisla- 
tion processed by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs during the 84th 
Congress. Introduced in the House by 
Representatives EDMONDSON, UDALL, and 
Berry, and in the other body by Senators 
Younc THYE, CHAVEZ, Munpt, and GoLp- 
WATER, legislation culminating in Public 
Law 959 authorizing the Secretary of In- 
terior to undertake by contracts or agree- 
ments with any Federal, State, or local 
governmental agency, vocational train- 
ing school, corporation or association, a 
program of vocational training for In- 
dians to help them obtain employment. 

I am pleased to insert in the REcorp 
a letter from Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Ernst which presents a progress 
report on the implementation of Public 
Law 959. The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. HaLey: Your letter of July 28, 
1958, requested information about the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs’ adult vecational train- 
ing services program authorized under Public 
Law 959. The following is a brief summary 
of progress made in the program to date. 

Full-time institutional vocational training 
is now available in the 10 area offices of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and in 8 field reloca- 
tion offices at Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; 
Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif.; and St. 
Louis, Mo. Applications are being taken for 
adult vocational training services at agency 
and other similar Bureau offices. 

Since January 1958, there have been 165 
various occupational courses approved, in- 
volving approximately 65 different schools. 
As of June 30 of this year, 376 Indians had 
entered vocational training under the act, 
either at the field relocation office destina- 
tion or at the area office location. Of this 
number, 37 trainees have discontinued train- 
ing for various reasons. As the program has 
been underway only a short time, just four 
have completed the training. Beginning 
July 1 of this fiscal year, a total of 325 ap- 
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plications were on file for processing. Of this 
number, 115 have been primarily selected and 
137 have been finally selected. Of this latter 
number, 118 have already departed for their 
training destination. 

The Bureau has staffed each of the offices 
where training is available with qualified 
training officers who are assisting the ap- 
plicants with the necessary counseling rela- 
tive to the appropriate training objective 
they should pursue. Grants of financial as- 
sistance covering tuition and related costs, 
and other necessary items, are being fur- 
nished to the participants in the program as 
their needs require. 

To carry out this work, $1,500,000 was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1958 and, as stated 
above, at the close of the fiscal year, 376 
heads of families and single individuals were 
enrolled in approved courses of adult voca- 
tional training. Most of these persons en- 
tered training during the months of April, 
May, and June 1958. The courses of training 
being pursued range from 6 to 24 months in 
length, with an average duration of about 12 
months. 

For fiscal year 1959, $2,830,000 was appro- 
priated to carry on and expand the program. 
With these funds, we will be able to continue 


in training the persons who entered late in 
fiscal year 1958, and we expect to provide 
services to 670 additional trainees. 


We believe the interest in the program ex- 
pressed by the number of Indians partici- 
pating and the inquiries that have been made 
about it is exceedingly good and indications 
are that the program is gaining momentum 

knowledge of the opportunities afforded 


by it are known. We are pleased with the 
reception this program has obtained from 
the Indians and with the progress that is 
being made. 


Sincerely yours, 
RocerR ERNST, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





Ike’s Good Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader of August 7, 1958: 

IKe’s Goop PREsS 

Although President Eisenhower might be 
the first to deny it, he has received what 
any public relations consultant would call 
a “good press.” To be sure, he has been 
criticized. All Presidents are criticized. 
And where Mr. Truman caught his lumps 
only from the conservative right, Mr. Eisen- 
hower often has caught it from both sides— 
liberal and conservative, white and black, 
North and South. 

But if there are times when it may seem 
that Mr. Eisenhower can’t win for losing, 
more frequently it appears that he can’t 
lose for winning. 

We have in mind the astonishing fashion 
in which Mr. Eisenhower's defeat on his de- 
fense reorganization bill has wound up as 
Mr. Eisenhower's victory. Both the admin- 
istration and the Congress were agreed on 
about 90 percent of the original bill; so 
far as these provisions were concerned, there 
scarcely could have been an “Eisenhower 
victory” because there was no contest. 

On two points, however, there was great 
controversy. The House insisted upon a 


provision specifically allowing both the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the individual service 
secretaries to take their dissenting views 
on major problems to the Congress. Mr. 
Eisenhower demanded that the provision be 
eliminated. It was, he said, “a bad concept, 
bad practice, bad influence,” and an invita- 
tion to insubordination. What happened? 
The Congress coldly kept this provision in- 
tact. - 

Back on April 3, in a special message, Mr. 
Eisenhower said: -“‘We must remove all 
doubts as to the full authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” He called “fundamen- 
tal” the Secretary’s need for greater flexi- 
bility in transferring appropriations. Within 
limits, he declared, such authority should 
be “complete and unchallengeable.” Dozens 
of Congressmen, however, were unkind 
enough immediately to challenge that which 
the President regarded as unchallengeable. 
He quickly retreated, and the provisions he 
once described as “fundamental” never were 
sought at all. 

On these two major areas of controversy, 
representing just about all the controversy 
there was, Mr. Eisenhower was roundly 
licked. Yet he smilingly assured reporters 
last week that “except in relatively minor 
respects, the bill adequately meets every 
recommendation I submitted to Congress.” 
And the headlines dutifully read, “Eisen- 
hower Scores Victory in Defense Fight.” 

If Mr. Eisenhower could just enchant the 
Russians the way he seems to enchant every- 
one here at home, the United States would 
have it made abroad. 





Your Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, two sig- 
nificant events have taken place in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. On 
August 8, 1958, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted three civil-rights amend- 
ments by a voice vote. This is the first 
time that the Powell amendment has 
ever been adopted by a voice vote and on 
that date the science aid bill passed the 
House, providing that there would be no 
discrimination on account of race, re- 
ligion, national origin, or sex. 


The other significant event occurred 
when the House and Senate approved the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
The brilliant columnist for the New York 
Post, Sylvia F. Porter, has summarized 
this important legislation in her column 
of August 7, which I am including in 
my remarks: 

*Your DoLiar 
(By Sylvia PF. Porter) 

The banks of this Nation are not designed 
or organized to provide risk capital or long- 
term loans for gmall business firms. This, 
the American Bankers Association, organiza- 
tion of the country’s bankers, readily admits 
in black and white. 

The capital markets of this Nation also are 
not set up to provide growth capital at tol- 
erable cost for small firms. This, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, organization of 
the country’s investment banking houses, 
readily admits in black and white, too. 

Nor are the existing business-loan pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and some 
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of the States geared to doing an adequate fob 
of meeting small-business needs for capital 
with which to expand and grow, Lending 
activities of Government agencies are éom. . 
paratively meager; restrictions on their 
ations just about prohibit the agencies from 
making the type of loans small-business men 
so desperately seek. 

For years a dangerous vacuum has exis 


In the financing system of this country, and 


because of the vacuum the position of the 
small-business man in America has steadily 
deteriorated. 

For years, a force toward busness giantism ' 
in the United States has been the 
squeeze on small firms and because smajj 
firms have simply had no place to go fo 
adequate long-term financing, in 
numbers of them have shriveled and died, 

Now, though, a move is being made to 4 
this vacuum—as.a result of the long efforts 
of Senator Sp MAN, (Democrat, of Ala. 
bama) and the devoted work during this 
congressional session of Senator Joxnsoy, 
(Democrat, of Texas) and Representative 
PATMAN. 

A turningpoint for small business in our 
land will be reached when “The Small Bugi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958” goes on the 
books—as is anticipated any day. 

You should know about this act. For your 
own welfare, you should help make the pro- 
gram and experiment a roaring success, 
Here, therefore, are vital details. 

Question. What does-the act provide? 

Answer. It provides that Congress will ap- 
propriate $250 million for the Small Business 
Administration for use in promoting the 
formation of local sball business investment 
companies the Nation over. These com- 
panies are to help small firms get risk capital 
and long-term loans. 

Question. How will the local investment | 
companies be set up and financed? 

Answer. A group of as few as 10 local 
businessmen can voluntarily form an invest- 
ment company with the approval of the 
SBA. To start, the company must haves 
minimum of $300,000 of capital, but half of 
this it can get from the SBA. The other 
half must be raised from private sources and 
the company can obtain additional capital 
from private sources as well. 

In short, these are to be private invest- 
ment companies. Although they will be 
kicked off with Government assistance, the 
idea is that eventually, they will be owned 
almost entirely by private capital. 

. Question. What will the investment com- 
panies do for small firms? 

Answer. A local investment company may 
4nvest risk capital directly in a small firm 
actually arrange to buy stock in the firm; o 

It may make a long-term loan running Up 
to 20 years at an interest rate determined by 
the SBA to the firm. 

The only key limitation is that the inves 
ment company can’t lend an individual 
small business more than 20 percent of it 
total capital. 

Again, the emphasis is on irivestment d& 
cisions by private, local businessmen 
ing their decisions with money of their ow! 
and seeking a profit on worthwhile rst 
loans. “Washington” won't be doing tt 
job. / 

Question. Why is this so revolutionaty? 

Answer. It is revolutionary because the 
bill is creating a new system of 
small business. It is a most co 
step because it will give the small firm® 
more equal opportunity to obtain 1! q 
growth capital and thus will help it com: 
pete more effectively with big companies. # 
is a positive antimonopoly move. Se 

Of course, much depends on how vigt 
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ously the SBA administers the program aif 
on how enthusiastically local investors @ 
operate. 

But as the law goes on the books, ay 
us who feel deeply that the survival of 
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Of realizing 


is imperative to the survival of our 
system. have high hopes. This will be re- 
corded as one of the great deeds of the 85th 


Congress. 

On Saturday afternoon; September 
99, 1958, at 4 p. m. I am calling to- 
gether a leadership conference of Negro 

en in my — oe ee 
headquarters, 1 Ww 

bo to formulate plans for the estab- 

lishment of a small business investment 

company in my area, as 1am certain that 

this law will prove beneficial to the 
small business men in Harlem. 





A Letter by Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter written by Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public to the Apostolic Nuncio to the 
Dominican Republic. The program sug- 
gested by Generalissimo Trujillo is af- 
firmative and constructive in its pur- 
pose and appeal. It should commend 
itself to all people who desire to combat 
communism. 

[Translation ] 
CrupaD TRUJILLO, 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
July 22, 1958. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend Mon- 

signor SALVATORE SIINo, 
Apostolic Nuncio of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, City. 

Your Excettency: As we find ourselves 

telatively near the 2,000th anniversary of the 

nh era and more than four and a half 
centuries since the discovery of America, an 
act symbolized by the raising of the Christian 
cross by Columbus on the first land that he 
trod; at a time, too, of deadly and persistent 
expansion by internationtal communism in 
nearly all parts of the Americas, in anticipa- 
tion of which I hastened. to save this Repub- 
lit from such an evil influx as early as 1936 
when I was the nation’s president, it has oc- 
curred to me to submit to the high con- 
sideration of His Holiness Pope .Pius XII, 
through the distinguished mediation of Your 
Excellency,.an idea which I believe to be 
of considerable importance, so that, should 
the Holy Father deem it appropriate, he 





- Would consent to sponsor its translation into 


The idea is the following: The desirability, 
from the historic and religious points 

of View, that the Holy See should arrange 
or the dispatch of a high pontifical mission 
to the capitals of all the countries of the 
World, entrusted with the lofty mission 

in those countries what we 
Might call a ratification of the Catholic faith 
and a defense of that civilization which was 
With Christianity. Its mission of re- 
tion of the human principles of 

os and concord cannot at this time be 
e One of the gravest concern in the face 
disastrous events which we are wit- 

» This would come to be, let us 
Sa¥, an intensive campaign for spiritual 
ening against communism, which, 
tally, does not exist in this country 


- 
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thanks to the foresighted measures I erected 
as a barrier against it. Undeniable is the 
ever-alert zeal with which not only the 
chureh of this country but also that of the 
other Catholic American countries carries 
out its ministry. But inasmuch as the ene- 
mies of the freedom and equality upheld by 
Christianity aré increasing their efforts, an 
action such as I herein suggest would seem 
desirable, an action to fortify the spirit of 
the great family of Christian peoples of this 
hemisphere with the far-reaching impact 
that a pilgrimage of this magnitude, spon- 
sored by the spiritual father of all the faith- 
ful, would have. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII advises from 
his exalted position as Christ's representative 
on earth that Christian peoples everywhere 
make the greatest efforts to halt the ad- 
vance of communism. 

Such concern by the holy father would 
have at this time, in the advancement of my 
proposal, a far-reaching significance, should 
his holiness so deem it, I think that his high 
decision in this regard would reinforce the 
very action he has been advising for the 
attainment of world peace. : 

If the suggested idea is acceptable to his 
holiness, the high pontifical mission which 
would be set up for this purpose, would com- 
mence its work in Ciudad Trujillo, the capi- 
tal of this country in which, as is well known, 
the first mass was held in America, the first 
cathetral built, the first university founded, 
the first government set up, and the work of 
colonization and civilization of the New 
World commenced—a few among the many 
other works which will not have escaped the 
privileged knowledge and perception of the 
holy father and of Your Excellency, in con- 
nection with the rare historic fact that the 
Dominican nation is the cornerstone of the 
Gospel in the New World. 

Such a campaign, in which the reaffirma- 
tion of the spiritual seed of Christianity in 
the hearts of all American countries would 
be sufficient in itself to bring about, indi- 
rectly but surely, the required end, would 
in my opinion, constitute a most forceful 
onslaught against communism, and one of 
far greater value than all those violent and 
bitter diatribes against that doctrine, its 
founders and its exponents, ever launched 
by newspapers and anti-Communist groups 
with the use of invectives, always suscepti- 
ble of bringing about violent and impetuous 
reactions. 

Apart from the European cardinals and 
bishops comprising the mission which would 
attend the initial act in Ciudad Trujillo, all 
the cardinals and Bishops of America would 
be invited, and their expenses would be paid 
by our Government, as was the case with the 
International Catholic Culture and World 
Peace Congress held in this city. Generally 
speaking, the plan to be followed in develop- 
ing the proposal and in financing this cru- 
sade would be agreed upon between our 
Government and the Vatican, should the 
idea meet with the approval of his holiness. 
In the remaining American capitals, the ex- 
penses could be covered by the various re- 
ligious bodies pertaining thereto, together 
with official aid wherever this were possible. 

Your Excellency, being aware of the Chris- 
tian feelings of the Dominican people, and of 
their deep-rooted respect for the religious 
traditions which form .an essential part in 
their double faith in God and in the country, 
is also well aware with what joy and enthusi- 
asm a mission of such quality and purpose 
would be welcomed here. 

Hoping that this suggestion, inspired as it 
is by the same high ideals as those of the 
vicar of Christ, may receive, in these critical 
hours ofthe world, the benediction and back- 
ing of Your Excellency, and Your Excellency’s 
agreement tO my request that it may be 
made known to his holiness so that he may 
give it. his consideration, I have pleasure in 
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conveying to Your Excellency my profound 
gatitude together with my best wishes for a 
safe journey, good health, and comfort on 
the occasion of your forthcoming visit to the 
eternal city. 

I remain, Your Excellency’s sincere and 
devoted, 

RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO, 





Moon Dust and a Rocket Around the 
Moon—Will They Unfold a Mystery of 
Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, ‘not 
since Pope Gregory, the Great, has there 
been so much speculation, it seems, about 
time, speed, space, and the moon, and 
their effect on the activities of man. 

It is said that the Gregorian calendar 
under which we live was devised to free 
man from the comings and goings of 
the moon and the tricks it played. Man 
plowed by the moon and soon found 
himself plowing in the snow. So an 
adjustment was made for every 100 
years and leap year was taken care of. 
Man now plows by the Gregorian cal- 
endar free of snow. 

But has the calendar freed man from 
the tricks, if any, that the moon might 
still be playing on him during its 27.3 
days Visibility 13 times a year? 

Like the ebb and flow of the tides, is 
there a repetitive pattern of conduct, 
of creative thought and feeling, of nega- 
tive thought and feeling that man ex- 
periences in the coming and going of the 
moon? Is a calendar on thought and 
feeling in order? And knowing it, can 
we parry destructive tendencies and en- 
hance creative ones? Lacking such cal- 
endar, do we think and feel, in the snow, 
as it were? 

Man has lived through 4,000 years of 
recorded history. This means through 
52,000 moons covering 200 generations. 
Is there a repetitive pattern of man’s 
conduct in any of the quadrants of the 
moon through time? 

Edison said that his ideas came from 
space. Are thought waves thrown by the 
handfuls, as it were, through space, with 
each of us absorbing as much of them as 
we can take? 

These and other questions come read-= 
ily ‘to mind when one reads in today’s 
press of moon dust and of our contam- 
inating it with a direct shot at the moon. 
Some say that we should fire a rocket 
around the moon to avoid contaminating 
the moon dust. Moon dust, it is said, 
holds a mystery of life that could add 
greater glory to the divine in it all. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp an item on moon 
dust and a rocket around the moon as 
related in the August issue of the Sat- 
urday Review: 

(By John Lear, science editor) 

The Washington rumor factory once again 

is circulating the report that an American 
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rocket will head for the moon this month. 
If the story is true this time, we hope the 
rocket will be sent around the moon rather 
than at it, beeause the story of life from the 
moment of its beginning in the cosmos may 
be written in the dust on the face of the 
moon just as clearly as the later phases of 
evolution appear in the fossil-bearing sedi- 
ments of the orust of the earth, 

The moondust scrolls were discussed in 
the issue of Science which members of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science read during the July week that 
marked the 100th anniversary of the theory 
of evolution through natural selection. 

The moondust is assumed by astronomers 
to be of great antiquity, Prof. Joshua 
Lederberg, chairman of the department of 
medical geneties at the University of Wis- 
consin, and Dean B. Cowie, a member of 
the staff of the department of terrestrial 
magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., reported. They explained: 
“This dust is cosmic material captured by 
the moon’s gravitational field and presum- 
ably left undisturbed by atmospheric and 
biological alteration. 

“For the biologist, the dust may furnish 
two striking opportunities,” the two scien- 
tists declared, making public what they had 
said at a secret symposium in Washington 
in May on possible uses of earth satellites 
in life science experiments. The first pos- 










sibility is “to assess the prebiotic synthesis 
of organic compounds”; the second is “to 
make an empirical test of cosmic dissem- 
ination of bio pores - 
To put the problem in its true perspec- 
tive, it must be recalled that analysis of 
from the stars indicates that the 
chemical elements existing on earth are 
here in different proportions of abundance 
than they are elsewhere in the cosmos. 
Whereas carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen make 


up three-fourths of all the matter in the 
universe apart from hydrogen and helium, 


there is no nitrogen in earth’s crust and 
very little in the atmosphere, a relatively 
tiny amount of carbon, and a small amount 


of oxygen. In brief, “the richness of or- 
ganic complexity on our own planet was 
formed out of the mere dregs of cosmic dis- 
tillation.” 

If man could get his hands on some of 
the dust that moves among the stars, he 
might put it in a test tube and work back- 
ward along the chain of life to find his 
own beginnings. Interplanetary dust is the 
next best bet, but as soon as it nears earth 
by way of asteroids and comets it is likely 
to mix with what we already know is in 
earth's. atmosphere and confuse the record. 
The dust on the moon can teil us the story 
if we can sample it without contaminating 
it. Even a minor degree of pollution could 
ruin the account. 





Angry Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
& Member of the National House of 
Representatives the present Governor of 
Connecticut, Hon. Abraham Ribicoff, 
made an outstanding name for himself. 
As Governor of Connecticut, he has given 
outstanding service with ability and 
courage to the people of his State. 


i 
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As he served the people of his district 
in the Halls of Congress with credit, so 
now Governor Ribicoff is serving the 
people of his State with credit, already 
establishing a reputation thoughout our 
country as an outstanding Governor. 

As evidence of this fact, I include in 
my remarks, a highly complimentary 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Star of August 14, 1957: 

ANGRY VOTERS 


Connecticut’s Governor Ribicoff is a highly 
respected public official wherever his good 
works are known. And not the least of these, 
by any means, is his success in drastically re- 
ducing the slaughter on his State’s high- 
ways. 

This has been done by cracking down hard 
on the speeders, the drunks, and the reck- 
less drivers. Some 14,000 motorists have 
been fined or had their licenses revoked, 
and some of these are reported to be planning 
to take it out on the Governor when he comes 
up for reelection this year. Since he won by 
only 3,200 votes in 1954, this could be a seri- 
ous threat should it really materialize. 

The Governor’s safety campaign has re- 
duced traffic fatalities in Connecticut by 
about two-thirds—a truly impressive record. 
There ought to be enough people in the State 
who appreciate this safety record, and whose 
votes will offset the malcontents who have 
been punished for traffic violations. It 
would also be a great help, of course, if Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff’s Republican opponent were 
to announce that, if elected, he will continue 
the all-out drive against the bad actors on 
the highways. Politics being politics, how- 
ever, this probably is too much to hope for, 





Basis of Congressional Quarterly Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is: my 
understanding that on Monday next it is 
possible that the House of Representa- 
tives will consider labor legislation simi- 
lar to that which was recently con- 
sidered in the other body. The maga- 
zine Congressional Quarterly, Inc., in 
its issue for the week ending August 1, 
1958, has an interesting summary of 
the amendments offered in the other 
body and a tabulation of the rollcalls 
thereon. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include the summary and tabulation, 
as follows: 

BAsIS OF CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY StTupyr 

For its vote study, Congressional Quar- 
terly chose the 12 key amendments to S. 
2888 and the 10 key amendments to S. 3974, 
all opposed by both the Democratic leader- 
ship and the AFL-CIO and all defeated. 
(Congressional Quarterly rollcall Nos. 49-59, 
61, 89, 91, 93-96, 102, 103, 105, 106. Weekly 
report, pp, 555-557; 808-814.) 

S. 2888: The following were the 12 amend- 
ments to’S. 2888: 

ALLoTT, Republican, of Colorado: Exempt 
level of benefits type plans from S. 2888; 
rejected 28-59 (Democrats, 2-43; Republi- 
cans, 26-16). 

KNOWLAND, Republican, of California: 
Require election of union officers once every 


— 
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4 years by popular ballot; rejecteg 
(Democrats, 1-43; Republicans, ae 

KNOWLAND: Establish conditions for trus. 
teeship over locals; rejected 35-58 * (Demo. 
crates, 1-42; Republicans, 34-11), 

KNOWLAND: Make payments to union rep. 
resentatives by employer agents illegal: re. 
jected, 35-52 (Democrats, 1-41; Republicans, 
84-11). 

KNOWLAND: Authorize the Secretary 
Labor to publish union reports and to : 
the Attorney General if he believes false 
information has been filed; rejected 3343 
(Democrats, 1-40; Republicans, 32-18), 

EKNOWLAND: Bar as exclusive bargaining 
agent any union refusing to grant equal 
rights and privileges to members; re 
28-58 (Democrats, 0-40; Republicans, 28-13) 

SmirH, Republican, of New Jersey: Permit 
strikers permanently replaced qd a 
strike to vote in representation elections 
rejected 33-50 (Democrats, 0-41; Republi. 
cans, 33-9). 

SmirH, Republican, of New Jersey: Permit 
the National Labor Relations Board to cg. 
tify building and construction trades unions 
without prior certification elections; mp. 
jected 34-62 (Democrats, 0-42; Republicans, 
34-10). 

Munopt, Republican, of South Dakota: Dj. 
rect the Secretary of Labor to publish re. 
ports on violations of S. 2888 on m 
of, union funds; rejected 22-67 (Democrats | 
0-43; Republicans, 22-24). . 

Watkins, Republican, of Utah: Permit 
States to assume jurisdiction in labor dis. 
putes the NLRB declines to handle; rejected 
35-51 (Democrats, 0-41; Republicans, 35-10), 

sCurTIs, Republican, of Nebraska: Tighten 
the Taft-Hartley Act ban on secondary boy. 
cotts; rejected 26-60 (Democrats, 0-41; Re 
publicans, 26-19). 

KNOWLAND: Permit the NLRB to inyal- 
date a union election in which a member 
has been deprived of his vote contrary ts 
union rules, provided the vote might hae 
changed the outcome; rejected 35-53 (Den- 
ocrats, 0-42; Republicans, 35-11). 

Some of the amendments to S. 2888 wer 
obviously pro-union in substance; Demo 
crats, arguing they were merely an attempt 
to crack the antiamendment bloo and ope 
the bill for wide-ranging changes, opposed 
them. , 4 

S. 3974: The following were the 10 amend 
ments offered to S. 3974: 

GotpwaTer (Republica, Arizona): Strike 
from the bill language narrowing the Tait 
Hartley Act definition of “supervisor”; t& 
jected 38-47 (Democrats, 11-33; Republicans, 
27-14), wai 

HoLmtaNpD (Democrat, Florida): Permit 
States and Territories to regulate or bal 
strikes in public utilities; rejected 2+ 
(Democrats, 9-37; Republicans, 18-23), 

WaTkKINs (Republican, Utah): Perm 
States to assume jurisdiction in ‘labor dt 
putes the NLRB declines to handle; rejectel 
37-53 (Democrats, 7-40; Republicans, 30-13), 

SmirH (Republican, New Jersey): Impe® 
fiduciary résponsibility on persons handling 
union money and permit members #@ # 
against misuse; rejected 42-47 (Demooms 
5-42; Republicans, 37-5). 

SmirH (Republican, New Jersey): 
NLRB access to any union not comply) 
with the reporting and disclosure pro 
of the bill; rejected 30-53 (Democrats, 24% 
Republicans, 28-10). ou 

KNOWLAND: Require unions, on petition® 
20 percent of the members, to hold se 
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ballot referenda on recall of officer 
jected 31-52 (Democrats, 6-40; Reput 
25-12). , 

Curtis: Bar “hot cargo” contracts 
strengthen existing laws against seconme! 
boycotts; rejected 32-61 (Democrats ™ 
Republicans 24-13). j 

Potrer (Republican, Michigan): 
suit for recovery of union members’ de® 
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are not being used exclusively for collec- 
tive bargaining or related activities; rejected 
30-51 (Democrats, 5-39; Republicans, 25-12). 
: Require union elections to be 
supervised by & membership board of rep- 
resentatives of all candidates; rejected 44- 
6 (Democrats 9-37; Republicans 35-8). 
McCLELLAN (Democrat, Arkansas): Strike 
from the bill a provision permitting build- 
ing trades and construction employers to 
conclude exclusive bargaining contracts with 
ynions that have not won a certification 
election; rejected 29-60 (Democrats 18-28; 
Republicans 11-32) 
INDIVIDUAL VOTES ON SENATE LABOR BILL 
AMENDMENTS 


The table below shows how Senators stood 
on the two labor bills (S. 2888, 3974) of the 
1958 session. Numbers under “F” indicate 
now many times a Senator voted, paired or 
announced for amendments to make the bills 
tougher; under “A’’ the number of times he 
yoted, paired or announced against. The 
breakdown is based on Congressional Quar- 
terly roll calls 49-59, 61, 89, 91, 93-96, 102, 
103, 105, 106. (Weekly Report, pp. 555-557, 
908-814). An asterisk (*) indicates candi- 
date for reelection. 


8. 2888 | 8. 3974 | Total 
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8. 2888 | 8. 3974 | Total 
Senator 
F;/;A;{FIA/FIA 

REPUBLICA NS—continued 3 
, RESORT ASE 11; 1410 21 1 
Case (South Dakota)_.....-. 11} 1] 9 20 2 
GP aii ctme a 12} 0} 8 20 2 
Ee 12 0 8 20 2 
PIOUS, 4. cinmannnabenene il 1}; 9 20 2 
WIS an casmwcdebcene ll} 1! 9 20 2 
IO acarvic.ceniparedisctingen hs Gietianennibis 10; 1] 9 19 2 
I ni itiginscmitgiaheipanna 11; 1] 8 19 3 
I allies ei a eetin a 12} O| 7 19 3 
I gins eetntisln ee 11 1}; 8 19 3 
WOT ocdcetiee Riagdingonipawe 12} OF 7 19 3 
atta cemobadoanes 10 2 5 15 3 
Seltountedl.........c-.+-se0-- 10; 2] 4 14 3 
PRET  icb nicbnsaiaincibenmees~ 9} 3] 5 14 4 
INET. at dteincmesouwiin 10} 2] 7 17 5 
Yo Se ll 1 5 16 5 
Smith (NewJersey) - -|10} 2] 6 16 5 
Potter*.—...... -| 8 4 8 16 6 
Revercomb* 1 ap @ 5 12 7 
yy: , pee Tt 29-8 9} 12 
SE ak nec cihetliain ceo 7}; 61 2 9 13 
aS ings catiegh nigllncn 8; 4 1 9 13 
pO | REST Ee 0}12] 2 2}. 20 
Case (New Jersey).-.-------| 0} 12] 2 2; 20 

, Pn a nth einpaliieibliapen’ 0; 12} 2 2] 2 
Smith (Maine) .......-.---- 0} 12; 2 2] 20 
RR eR cain ein ing: 0/12] 1 1} 21 
eid a cmanectene 0}; 12 1 1 21 
NS oi initiate 0} 12 1 1 21 
IN Sn cain Reneinnaieiine O; 11] 0 0} 21 
BS sc ciihigin tach ings Mietagea oi 0; 12 0 0 22 
gpl ae ae 9} 12] 0 0} 22 





1 Jordan had not yet been appointed to the Senaie 
when S, 2886 was debated. 
2 Gore was absent on all 10 votes. 








7 Price Fixing Conspiracy Indictment 
Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have written the below quoted letter to 
the Attorney General because of my hope 
that the small-business people of this 
country will not feel that justice is such 
a cambersome and slow matter that it 
cannot afford them any adequate relief. 


The case illustrated below is of im- 
portance, and I hope that Members hav- 
ing small gasoline dealers in their dis- 
tricts will take an interest in this matter. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Recorp, as follows: 

AvucustT 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PIERCE ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATroRNEY GENERAL: It sur- 
prised me greatly when I recently learned 
that the price-fixing conspiracy indictment, 
in the case of United States v. Standard Oil 
Company, et al., was dismissed by the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, South Bend Division, be- 
cause it was returned by an illegally drawn 
grand jury. The defendants in this case are 
14 major oil companies who were charged 
with an unlawful combination and conspir- 
acy in unlawful restraint of gasoline traffic 
in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

It was entirely through the efforts of Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Small Business 
Committee that facts were uncovered which 
appeared to present a clear case of price fix- 
ing in the South Bend, Ind., area. This 
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came to light during one of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings on distribution practices in the 
petroleum industry last year. 

I immediately sent a telegram to the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice advising him of the situation and re- 
questing that immediate action be taken to 
determine the existence of possible violations 
of the antitrust laws on the part of the pe- 
troleum companies involved. Transcripts of 
the hearings were promptly forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for evaluation as soon 
as they became available. The information 
contained in these transcripts was deemed 
by the Antitrust Division to be sufficiently 
complete to enable action to be undertaken 
by way of grand jury proceedings which cul- 
minated in the indictment of these 14 major 
oil companies for alleged violations of the 
Sherman Act. 

I deeply régret that this indictment was 
dismissed, not so much because the subcom- 
mittee had announced that it desired to make 
it a “test case” in regard to the length of 
time that would elapse in the proceedings, 
but because of the importance of this case 
to the small business segment of the petro- 
leum industry. 

The price fixing in this case arose in con- 
nection with a gasoline price war. The 
hearings of the subcommittee have shown 
that price wars often reduce the retail dealers 
to a desperate financial plight from which 
they are usually unable to extricate them- 
selves. Price fixing associated with such 
situations frequently serves to narrow the 
retailer’s normal margin of profit. This 
particular situation also clearly indicates 
that any tampering with retail gasoline prices 
may take the ultimate form of antitrust 
violations. 

In this case it was reported that the Jury 
Commissioner did not draw the jurors’ names 
in public from a box containing names of at 
least 300 qualified persons as required by 
law, but that the names were picked from 
slips placed on a desk in the office of the 
Jury Commissioner. The indictment was 
dismissed because certain officials charged 
with the administration and enforcement of 
Federal laws did not perform their respective 
duties in a proper manner. 

The fact that the Jury Commissioner and 
the clerk of the court were derelict in their 
obligations to follow the mandatory pro- 
visions of the Statute dealing with the meth- 
od of selecting a grand jury does not, I sub- 
mit, absolve the Department of Justice of its 
responsibility. Actually the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as the chief law enforcement officer of 
the United States, is vested with complete 
control over all criminal prosecutions 
through the United States attorneys and 
other subordinates. 

The duties of all officers of the Department 
of Justice and all functions of the agencies 
and employees of such Department were, 
with few exceptions, transferred to the At- 
torney General by the 1950 Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. 

It is strange indeed that the United States 
attorney for that district was not more care- 
ful, especially in this case which appears to 
be one of national importance. The United 
States attorney as Federal prosecutor acts 
also in an administrative capacity and has 
wide discretion to be exercised for the gen- 
eral public welfare. Since he is the legal 
advisor of the grand jury and has the duty 
to present evidence to such body, it is, I 
think, not unreasonable to require that he 
make sure that the grand jury is properly 
selected and legally qualified to act, other- 
wise all criminal charges presented Dy it 
would be vulnerable to attack and all pros- 
ecutive efforts go for naught. 

The Department of Justice has promised 
to seek a new and valid indictment this 
coming autumn. Frankly, I do not under- 
stand why this matter must be delayed until 
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a later date. It is a known fact that the 
longer any case, particularly one involving 
charges of criminal violations, is delayed, the 
more difficult it becomes to obtain a con- 
viction. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee has been vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the small-business 
man in the petroleum industry. During the 
hearings held" by the Subcommittee during 
1955, and again in 1957, the records were 
replete with allegations of coercive practices, 
price fixing and other undesirable methods 
of operations, to the detriment of small 
business. 

Here, we have an indictment involving 
some of the biggest corporations in the 
country which was thrown out of court, due 
to what appears to be the obvious incom- 
petence of important officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in failing to see that court 
officials comply fully with the express re- 
quirements of statutory law. 

I shall follow this matter with a great deal 
of interest in observing what action is taken 
in its prosecution and what the ultimate 
outcome will be, and will appreciate your 
keeping me fully informed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 





Euratom—A Symbol for the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
given its unanimous approval to -legisla- 
tion providing for cooperation between 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community to advance 
the peaceful use of atomic power. 

I, for one, firmly believe that it is im- 
perative that this legislation be enacted 
before the adjournment of the 85th Con- 
gress. It represents a big step forward 
in the carrying out of the atoms-for- 
peace program which President Eisen- 
hower gave to the world almost 5 years 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial on Euratom which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 15. 

The editorial follows: ' 
EvraTtom—A SYMBOL FOR THE MIppLE East 

It is fitting, and perhaps symbolic, that on 
the same day President Eisenhower made 
his dramatic appearance before the General 
Assembly, the Congressional Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee unanimously approved 
the legislation to set Euratom in motion. 

For it was on this same rostrum, almost 
5 years ago, that President Eisenhower made 
his “atoms for peace” proposal out of which 
Euratom grew, and which fired the whole 
world’s imagination and dream of peace, 
through beneficial uses of the atom. . 

At first, the Soviet Union tried to block 
this idea, just as they are opposing the 
President's plan for the Middle East. But 
it caught up such worldwide support that 
in the end they joined it. Out of it came 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
now functioning in Vienna, and out of it 
also came Euratom, on which the five na- 
tions of the common market, particularly 
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France, place great hopes for a rapid in- 
crease in the supply of electrical energy. 

One can only hope that the history of 
“atoms for peace” will be repeated in equal 
worldwide support for a United Nations 
peace plan for the Migidle East. Actually, 
the two are by no means unrelated. For once 
Europe develops fully the electrical energy 
potentials of the atom, it will no longer be 
as dependent on Middle East oil for its 
energy sources. 

And by the same token, as the President 
suggested in his speech yesterday, the de- 
velopment of atomic power may eventually 
make possible the solution of the Middle 
East’s own paramount dependency—on 
water. With cheap, and virtually inexhausti- 
ble, sources of power, ft should eventually be 
possible to reclaim the vast deserts of Africa 
and Asia, and make them green again; as 
once they were. . 

Thus it becomes increasingly clear that 
not only peace is indivisible, but so is the 
progress and orderly development of man. 
The same irrefutable logic of “atoms for 
peace” lies in the President’s plan for de- 
fusing the Middle East time bomb. 





The-Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
pleading for a bill that should have been 
passed many years ago. 

I am happy that during my first term 
here I have been helpful in introducing 
this bill and having it released from 
committee. 

The hopes of the coal industry, its 
workers, and the allied trades are riding 
on this vote. The need for research and 
chances for the survival of this impor- 
tant segment of our economy are one 
and the same. Without one, the,other 
is lost. , 

For a full account of these aspirations 
and hopes, kindly refer to my address on 
page A7005 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 5, 1958, entitled “The Coal 
Research Program.” 

At this point, I wish to put into the 
Recorp the following article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Finan- 
cial Post, of Foronto, Canada. In this 
article; the Coal producers of Canada are 
calling for long-range planning and for 
the survival of their coal industry. 

Can we do any less at this late date? 
I sincerely believe we can make this in- 
dustry the pillar of American prosperity 
and economic welfare once again, if 
given help. 

Heute Coat Inpustry Now—Nova ScorTia 

Warns COMMISSION 

Nova Scotia’s views on the hardpressed 
coal industry: 

Short-term prospects are not particularly 
bright. Long-term prospects are for m- 
creased usé of coal. 

Appearing before the Borden Energy Com- 
mission recently, Hon. E. A. Manson, Nova 
Scotia Minister of Mines, viewed the next 
decade as crucial, warned against the long- 
range consequences of mine shutdowns. 

“Unless the province’s coal industry can 
be maintained in the next 10 years, either 
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by government assistance of | 
industry will not be able to take ite va 
in the supply of energy by 1980,” he said, 
Manson observed that by 1980 Canada like. 
ly will have to produce twice as 
as it does now. = -” 
Nova Scotia also suggested some form of | 
assistance to submarine mines to maintain 
coal in a competitive position with Datura) 
gas. Urged sufficient freight subventions te 
make coal competitive with imported resid. 
ual oils. This includes residual oils made 
from imported crudes. Recommended the 
Dominion Coal Board be maintained, even 
if a national energy authority is esta) 
“Absorption of the board into a 
organization with responsibility in the whole 
energy field would lessen the effectiveness of 
its work on coal,” Manson claimed, 


_In line with our efforts here in Con. 
gress for action on a research law for 
the United States coal] industry, I want 
to submit the following items from one 
of our wide-awake daily newspapers in 
my district. 

The publishers of the New Kensington 
Daily Dispatch are aware of the urgent 
need for this important legislation: 

NATIONAL COAL RESEARCH EFrort Sovcnr 

BY DENT 
(By Robert E. Hennessee) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressman JOHN H. Denr 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, is urging Con. 
gress to establish a Coal Research Commis. 
sion and assures his colleagues that coal can 
have a bright future. 

“There is no limit,” he told the House this 
week, “what science and engineering may do 
for coal, for everyone connected with the in- 
dustry, and for the millions everywhere who 8 
stand to benefit by what coal and its products | 
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may bring to them.” mer 
The House Committee on Interior and h- can 
sular Affairs recently reported out a bill to sive 
set up a coal research commission, which our 
Dent said could do for the coal industry what 
the Agriculture Department has done fo 
American farming, in improving efficiency, Incr 
production and new uses. ' 
Dent traced the history of American coal 
from that day back in 1673 when the French- 
Canadian explorer Louis Joliet recorded ons 
map a deposit of “carbon de terre” along the 
banks of the Mississippi River in northem 
Illinois, up to the present, which, he said, K 
finds is with the most efficient coal industry 
in the world. 
Then the Congressman turned to tht IN’ 
future: . 
“Energy demands will continue to spit 
upward at a progressively greater rate # Mr 
population increases and standards of living | Wash 
improve. The coming decades will anott 
such an enormous amount of energy siona, 
coal industry production will of neces] bill 
tend ever upward.” s a pa 
DENT concluded: per 
“What is in store for us in the way of wilt some 
zation (of coal) is too wondrous for cone of thi 
ture. torial, 
“Besides carrying out its primary tune argun 
to provide heat and power, coal has Deo Power 
the source of a wide variety of ch Pas: 
products including sulfa drugs, nylon, of the 






tics, explosives, perfumes, and fertill 
Tests (to develop new products) must bea 
couraged.” pan 
Dent said that while the bill reported 
of committee was not in the precise fom 
would have liked, he nevertheless a” 
would “go a long way toward r ™ 
objective we all hope to obtain.” 
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tainly commendable. 
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the railroad industry, the coal in- 
dustry has virtually been engulfed by the 
atomic and nuclear age of this deeade. But 

n DENT, as well as many others 
close to the scene, realize that this industry, 
which has meant so much to Westmoreland 
County and the Nation, still can play an 

t role if given the right direction 
in Washington. 

, who was raised in the aroma of coal 
dust in the Allegheny-Kiski Valley, last week 
had an opportunity to express his views be- 
fore the House and as reported by Dispateh 
Washington correspondent Robert E. Hen- 
nessee, it looks like something might come 
out of this bill which is now out of’com- 
mittee and could be passed before this ses- 
sion adjourns. 

It would behoove interested parties in this 

area to lend their moral support to Con- 

an Dent in this much-needed effort 

to keep the coal pits of the Nation a lasting 
American tradition. 


Those of us from the depleted and 
economically ill coalfields recognize the 
opposition of other fuels to this legisla- 
tion. We also feel that it is the kind 
of blind opposition that in the end hurts 
the coal industry and the people of the 
country in general and at the same time 
does no good for the oil and gas indus- 
tries. 

These industires fail to recognize the 
common good as the basie ingredient of 
American welfare and prosperity. 

If this Congress fails to pass this leg- 
islation it will only signal a harder fight 
next session. 

Speaking for the group of Congress- 
men from the coal-producing States, I 
can assure the Congress that we cannot 
give up the fight until we have reached 
our goal. : 





Increased Judge Power: A Congressional 
Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washingion Post of August 14 contains 
another strong editorial urging congres- 
Sional action on the Federal judgeship 
bill The Post along with other news- 
Papers all across the country has for 
Some time been pressing for enactment 
of this vital measure. In its latest edi- 
torial, it presents further convincing 
arguments of the need for more judge 
Power in the Federal judiciary. 


Passage of the judgeship bill is one 





of the great unfinished tasks before this © 


- Ido not believe we should go 

home—in fact can go home, in good con- 
without acting on this bill. 

I hope the leadership will accept its 


Tesponsibility in this crucial area before 
it is too late. 


Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert the Washington Post editorial at 
this point in the Recorp: 

: Two Down, ONE To Go 
a bills passed by Congress should con- 
te much to relief of the overburdened 
courts. One limits the cases that 
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may be filed in the Federal courts by reason 
of diversity of citizenship to controversies 
involving $10,000 or more. The previous 
minimum fixed in 1911 was $3,000. More- 
over, @ tion suing persons living in 
the State where it has its principal place of 
business can no longer get the case into the 
Federal courts on the ground that it is in- 
corporated in another State. The result 
should be a substantial relaxation of pres- 
sure on Federal judges. 

The second measure which has passed 
both Houses requires the chief judges of the 
district and circuit courts, with some ex- 
ceptions, to relinquish their administrative 
duties after reaching the age of 70, although 
they can still function as regular members 
of their courts. This should bring more 
vigorous leadership into 7 circuit courts and 
19 district courts within the next year. 

An acute need still exists, however, for 
enactment of the bill creating 46 new judge- 
ships which has now been approved by the 
Judiciary Committees of.both Houses. The 
compulsion behind the bill is to be found in 
the fact that cases in the Federal courts 
have increased 62 percent since 1941 and 
Judge power only 26 percent. The result is 
increasing delay in the disposition of cases. 
In Brooklyn it takes about 34% years for a 
civil suit to come to trial, and in many other 
areas the delays are almost fs serious. This 
shocking denial of justice has brought cries 
of alarm from Chief Justice Warren, the 
judicial conference, bar associations, and 
many other groups. _It is making a mockery 
of the United States’ professed concern for 
justice to the individual. 

If some of the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress are reluctant to create 46 new judge- 
ships for a Republican President to fill, they 
may well recall that Mr. Eisenhower has 
indicated a distaste for overloading the 
bench- with lawyers chosen from only one 
party. Spokesmen for the administration 
have indicated that- when something ap- 
proaching a balance between the number of 
judges selected from the two major parties 
has been achieved, the President would try 
to maintain that balance by naming judges 
from both parties. A positive statement of 
this policy by the President.now would give 
an obvious boost to the judgeship bill. 

But Congress has a responsibility to au- 
thorize more judgeships in any event. The 
need to bring the courts abreast of the ever 
increasing flow of Federal cases is sufficiently 
great to justify Majority Leader JoHNson 
and Speaker Rayzsurn in launching special 
drives to get the judgeship bill enacted be- 
fore adjournment. 





The Housing Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
progress toward the conclusion of this 
session, I most earnestly hope that the 
so-called omnibus housing bill of 1958, 
recently acted upon in the Senate, ‘will 
not be overlooked in the logjam that so 
often accompanies the rush toward ad- 
journment. Failure to act on this bill, 
in my opinion, would be placing an un- 
happy and unnecessary blemish upon an 
otherwise commonly admitted construc- 
tive record of this 85th Congress. 

One basic reason, among many, why 
action on this measure is vitally impor- 
tant is the admitted effect it would have 
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as a further antirecession bulwark and 
production and employment stimulus. 

The emergency housing bill that. was 
earlier passed has demonstrated that a 
stimulation of the building industry, 
with the associated trades affected, is 
one of the wisest and most economical 
methods through which any further de- 
terioration of our overall economy can 
be restrained. 

It is universally recognized that our 
economy has been ih a recessionary 
trend for a year or more and, although 
current indicators have shown some im- 
provement, most authorities agree that 
we are far from being on safe ground. 
The unemployment situation, as revealed 
by the most recent figures, is still deeply 
disturbing. These figures unquestion- 
ably establish that approximately 5 
million Americans are yet out of work 
and more than 144 million persons have 
been reduced to part-time work. The 
most optimistic interpretation of these 
statistics demonstrate that more than 7 
million families in this country are di- 
rectly experiencing the hardship results 
of the economic recession. We have at 
hand an economical way and instru- 
ment to substantially relieve their dis- 
tress. 

This housing bill would undoubtedly 
assist in the revival of our lagging 
economy by encouraging investment ac- 
tivity in the construction field, with an 
accompanying increase in production 
and employment. 

Embodied also in this housing bill 
is the foundation purpose of promoting 
better housing throughout the country, 
giving further impetus to operating pro- 
grams designed to combat slum areas, 
and providing needed assistance to the 
continuation’ and expansion of the vet- 
erans home loan program. 

Another primary objective of the 
measure is to further the advancement 
of scientific and academic knowledge, by 
helping our hard-pressed institutions of 
higher learning to provide the vitally 
needed dormitories, classrooms, and 
scientific laboratories which are pitifully 
inadequate to meet the ever-increasing 
enrollment. Obviously, one of our es- 
sential national goals is to compete with, 
and surpass, the scientific achievements 
and progress of Soviet Russia, and we 
cannot hope to do it unless the fullest 
facilities are made available to students 
through our colleges and universities. 

In this most blessed country in the 
world, we have only begun to attack 
the problems of providing decent hous- 
ing for our elderly citizens, expanding 
FHA insurance, encouraging wider rec- 
ognition of the necessity of urban re- 
newal, and relocating families displaced 
by wholesome and healthy slum clear- 
ance. 

The foundation unit of any nation is 
the family. The best guaranty of whole- 
some family life is a home of their own 
in decent surroundings. Reasonable en- 
couragement of better housing for 
American families and American citi- 
zens, is one of the wisest investments-we 
can make toward the future safety and 
progress of this great country. In order 
to make this wise investment, I hope 
that the housing bill will be presented to 
us for debate and action at the earliest 
possible date. 














































































































































SOS for a Dying Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Congress in January of 1955, I 
have been fighting to save a vital in- 
dustry in America. I refer to the fluor- 
spar industry. Due to foreign imports 
our domestic industry has been 
strangled. Congress inaugurated a 
program to stockpile this strategic ma- 
terial and it has been of great help. I 
am more than disturbed, however, that 
the President this week vetoed a l-year 
extension of that program. I am in- 
deed hopeful that Congress can pass 
the minerals stabilization bill now 
awaiting House action, in order that 
this and other industries can survive. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I am 





enclosing a letter to the editor from one 
of my constituents outlining the true cir- 
cumstances of this small but vital in- 
dustry 
The letter follows: 
!From the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
July 12, 1958] 


SOS For a DYInG INDUSTRY 
e EDITOR: 

While we hear “recession-depression” on 

all sides, I would like to bring to your kind 

n a dying American industry prob- 
lem. I refer to the slow squelching of our 
fluorspar mining industry because of for- 
eign imports and lack of proper Government 
protection. Because I believe the future will 
make unpredecented demands upon the 
filuorspar industry with new needs, because 
this future could be a great boost to econ- 
omy in your area as well as ours, and because 
I am personally acquainted with the heart- 
ache and struggle for survival, I feel that 
somehow, someway, something must be done 
in its behalf. 

Of the 660,000 tons of fluorspar consumed 
in the United States in 1967, foreign imports 
totaled 620,000. Southern Illinois and Ken- 
tucky produce most of the United States 
fluorspar. There is plenty of it. The indus- 
try could expand overnight. In 1957, 120,000 
tons of foreign imports went into Govern- 
ment stockpile under Department of Agri- 
culture barter contracts, 500,000 tons poured 
into America’s commercial consuming mar- 
ket, despite fluorspar ore reserves and milling 
capacity substantially capable of supplying 
all our consumption needs. 

Here is a good, rich American resource 
with a growing demand that cannot move 
forward and develop fully because of foreign 
imports. Our Government in this instance 
is failing to protect an industry of its own 
blood and country, nor even giving it an 
even chance. Employment in this area is 
critical. Man does not want charity and 
state aid, but the rightful dignity of work- 
ing for his daily bread. 

Fluorspar through its usage in steel, alu- 
minum, uranium, atomic energy, and fluoro- 
carbon chemicals is becoming more and more 
an integral part of America’s future. Rea- 
sonable estimates for 1960 suggests a fluor- 
spar consumption of over 1 million tons. 
Fluorspar is at present the only commer- 
cial source of fluorine. New uses for this 
mineral are developing all the time. The 
use of fluorine as an oxidizing agent in high 
energy fuels for missiles and rockets, ex- 
pansion of fluorocarbon producers (these 
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chemicals being used for propellants in pres- 
surized containers, refrigerants in cooling 
systems, and fluoroplastics), hydrofluoric 
acid consumption used in atomic energy pro- 
gram, fluoridation of community drinking 
water systems directly instead of with a 
fluorine compound, etc. 

With countless other experiments under- 
way for the use of fluorspar, which will create 
new demands from time. to time, here is an 
industry with a-great future. But this fu- 


~ ture will not belong to the American people 


unless our Government takes measures to 


protect them. 
Mrs. Britt D. JOHNSON. 


HARRISBURG, ILL. 





Senator Smith of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Senate of the United States last week, 
our colleagues in that other body sus- 
pended their legislative proceedings for 
several hours in order to pay tribute to 
the senior Senator from New Jersey who 
is leaving the Senate at the end of the 
present term. 

The demonstration of the respect and 
affection which his colleagues feel for 
Senator SMITH was unusually impres- 
sive. The Newark Evening News and 
the Elizabeth Daily Journal have both 
commented editorially on this display of 
deep warmth toward Senator SMITH. 
The editorials should be of interest to 
the great many Members of the House 
who have known and worked with Sen- 
ator SMITH over the years, and I ask 
that they be considered as part of my 
remarks. 

My own friendship with Senator 
SMITH goes back Many years. I have 
cherished every element of that friend- 
ship and every occasion on which it has 
been renewed. As the News and the 
Journal have pointed out, ALEXANDER 
SMITH was a man of great talert, broad 
experience, and deep devotion to his 
country. But to me, the qualities that 
most endeared him were his warm, 
human kindness and understanding, his 
unfailing generosity and consideration 
for others. ‘There are altogether too few 
people like ALEXANDER SmiITH in this 
world, and the Congress of the United 
States will be the poorer for his absence. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Newark Evening News of August 
10, 1958] 
To SENATOR SMITH 
Beginning in 1944 when he was elected 


. for the unexpired term of W. Warren Bar- 


bour,New Jersey-has three times sent H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH to the United States Sen- 
ate. Now, as Congress nears adjournment, 
he is preparing to relinquish a legislative 
career that over the years has enhanced his 
stature and that of his State and party. 
Senator Suir is not taking leave of the 
Senate until the expiration of his term next 
January. But last week his colleagues took 
occasion to make abundantly clear what they 
think of him as a friend and as a Senator. 
Led by Currrorp P. Casz, soon to -be New 


Jersey’s senior Senator, Member after Mem. 
ber arose to praise Mr. SMrITH’s service to the 
Nation and Senate in a tribute that con- 
tinued for several hours. 

It was a warming demonstration of per. 
sonal esteem that in Senator Smrrn’s cage 
was the more impressive because it wag g 
richly deserved, : 


[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of Augus; 


11, 1958] 
FAREWELL TO SENATOR SmirH 


In the conventional pellmell rush for an 
illusive adjournment hour, Capitol Hill has 
little moment for personal sentiments, byt 
the Senate paused for 2 hours in a tribute 
to New Jersey’s H. ALEXANDER SMITH. He js 
in the final months of his third term, ang 
last spring declared against another election 
campaign. 

The junior Senator from the Garden State, 
Union County’s Mr. Casz, summarized the 
congressional concépt of his colleague with 
the simple statement that “I wish the world 
were full of men like ALEx Smrrx.” 

Senator 6miTH took to the Senate one of 
the broadest and most absorbing back. 
grounds to be found in all the Congress, He 
has talents far above the run-of-mine legis. 
lator and experience and broadness of field 
rarely encountered, even at the congressional 
level, where ability is a hallmark. 

Both sides of the aisle joined in the trib. 
ute to Senator SmitH. For 2 hours partisan 


labels were laid aside as the men who haye © 


worked with him in committee sessions and 
debated him on the floor spoke their praise, 

The prospects are that the Nation will not 
lose Senator Smrruw’s skills. Instead of the 
traditional shelving as an elder statesman 
of his party, he probably will be comman- 
deered for advisory or diplomatic service in 
the administration, where he is held in the 
highest esteem. 

From his work on the Senate’s Foreign Re 
lations Committee and his prior experience 
he has attained stature as an expert in 
United States dealings with other nations. 
This is the sphere in which the Nation needs 
its finest and shrewdest. It is a logical locale 
for Senator SMITH, 





Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish # 





insert in the Recorp excerpts from 4. 


speech on the Middle East crisis tha 
I made recently: 
; ‘THe Mrpp.e East Crisis 
(Excerpts from an address by Congressmal 
CLam ENGLE, Los Angeles, July 20, 1958) 


The decision by the President to send th 
Marines to Lebanon was a tragic cholee be 


tween two evils—the evil of the collapsed 


Lebanon, Jordan, and the Persian 

States in the wake of the Iraqi revolution 
and the evil of unilateral military interve2 
tion unsupported by the United Natiom 


with the risk of world war in the atomic age — 


The President has made the choice. Ti 
country has been committed. We are nov 
in the midst of a graver international 
than we faced in Korea. We must se® 
crisis through. : 

Therefore, this is not the time to carp and 
criticize, to seek political capital out of ou 





national peril, however regrettable we Ma 
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and it is that this administration’s foreign 


policy has brought us face.to face with these 
awful alternatives. 

But the time will come for a full review 
of our Middle East foreign policy, and when 
it does, it will be fully explored. I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that spokesmen 
for the Democratic Party in the United 
States Senate have foreseen the gathering 
storm in the Middle East and issued warn-~- 

after warning that our policy was in- 
adequate and inept. Those warnings have 

ignored. 
Srnaier discussion of the past is for the 
future. Today, I wish to deal with some 
constructive proposals as to how we may 
extricate ourselves from the prospect of 
indefinite military involvement in the Mid- 
dle East. For we are now in the position 
of the man with the bear by the tail—it 
only takes one man to get hold, and a dozen 
to let loose. 

What should we do now? 


First, I think we should do everything in‘ 


our power to substitute military forces act- 
ing in the name of the United Nations for 
forces acting in the name of the United 
States alone. We should pursue this ob- 
jective with all the vigor at our command, 
and we should not be deterred by the So- 
yiet veto of our resolution in the Security 
Council, which was anticipated. I am glad 
to see that we are calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly. The going 
will not be easy there; with a two-thirds 
vote required. 

Second, while these deliberations are in 
progress, every effort should be made 
through adequate supplies and training to 
prepare Lebanon—and in the case of Great 
Britain, to prepare Jordan—to maintain 
law and order, and to resist subversion from 
the outside in the event we lose the resolu- 
tion in the General Assembly. If that hap- 
pens, we can’t stay in Lebanon forever, and 
there is the possibility that after the up- 
coming election there, a new government in 
Lebanon may ask us to get out. 

Third, I believe we must seek an arrange- 
ment through the United Nations for a 
U.N. Force to guarantee the peace, and to 
protect legal governments of Middle East 
States from subversion from without, cou- 
pled with a worldwide embargo on the 
shipment of arms to that area, while we get 
at the more basic causes of the unrest and 
ferment which are sweeping through the 
whole of the Middle East. 

So far, our Middle East foreign policy has 
not done so. The premise of the Eisenhower 
doctrine is that the chief cause of the trou- 
ble in that area is the threat of armed So- 
viet intervention. And the Bagdad Pact is 
based on the assumption that Soviet eco- 
nomic, political, and military influences can 
by a military alliance be prevented from 
Operating in an area adjacent to the Soviet 
border, 

The Eisenhower doctrine is limited by its 
terms to resisting aggression from a country 
controlied by international communism. 
Can we apply that doctrine to President 

asser, even if it is proved that he had a 
hand in the current Middle East troubles, 
Which the team of U. N. observers in Leba- 
hon has been unwilling to certify? The fact 
is that the Eisenhower doctrine doesn’t 
touch top, side, or bottom of the basic is- 
— in the area, and isn’t even invoked as 
— for our military intervention in 
al on. The Bagdad Pact is also essen- 

Y negative in character, and futilely 
Seeks a containment of Nasser as well as 

Soviet Union. Both the doctrine and 

Pact ignore the basic realities of what 
going on in the Middle East. 
io tet area—marked .by one of the 

> concentrations in all the world of 
ease eqn’. Poverty, hunger, fear, and dis- 
jugntin ive superstition and human sub- 
m—tens of millions of speople are 

ling to emerge almost overnight, into 


is 
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the mainstream of international life. And 
they are struggling to find for themselves 
the basic decencies of human existence, 
which they now lack, but which modern 
technology makes possible. 

One manifestation of this vast struggle is 
nationalism. We, of all peoples, cannot 
quarrel with that. And we cannot stop it if 
we would. We must recognize that fact, just 
as we also recognize the difficulties and dan- 
gers inherent in the great surge of national- 
ism in the Middle East at a moment when 
the peace of the whole world is in precar- 
ious balance. 

What we can do, and what we must do, is 
to distinguish between the constructive and 
destructive tendencies in Middle East na- 
tionalism, and encourage the former and 
oppose the latter. 

A constructive nationalism will seek not 
war, not conquest, but peaceful solutions to 
the problems of borders, of refugees, of an 
orderly liquidation of the last vestiges of 
colonialism, of wiping out hunger, disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and fear. 

Now specifically, as I mentioned previous- 
ly, an essential precondition for progress in 
the Middle East is a U. N. emergency force to 
be made available to keep the peace and 
block aggression from any source. At, the 
same time, we should initiate proposals to 
end the arms race in the Middle East 
through an embargo on the shipment of 
arms to that area from any other source 
than the U. N. itself. 

We should take the lead in the United Na- 
tions, working toward reestablishment of the 
principle of free navigation on international 
waters and unfettered access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal for ships of all 
nations. 

We must make it clear, again acting 
through the United Nations, that the dream 
of some Arab leaders of pushing Israel into 
the sea is nothing but a fantasy and will not 
be permitted to materialize. 

Finally, we should direct our influence to- 

ward the establishment of a United Nations 
organization charged wit: developing, fi- 
nancing and implementing programs of 
technical aid to all nations of the Middle 
East. 
_ Toward this end, we should take the ini- 
tiative in -the United Nations in proposing 
a Middle East Development Authority as an 
administering agency for the mutual pool- 
ing of capital and technical aid for this en- 
tire region. Americans should offer to par- 
ticipate in supplying capital and technical 
aid. 

In this way, nationalism will be put to 
work in constructive channels, the ground 
work laid for ending the poverty of these 
peoples and the solution of their many vex- 
ing problems. 

We should move to do what we can to 
alleviate starvation and crippling malnutri- 
tion in the Middle East by making available 
to the peoples of that area at least a portion 
of the farm surpluses of this Nation which 
now cost us $1 million a day just to keep 
in storage. 

An area so vital economically to us—and 
an area which is the key to world peace it- 
self—requires a program with this vigor and 
imagination. We must prepare to sustain 
such a program for many years to come. 

For we must recognize that we are in for 


- Many years of turmoil and difficulty in the 


Middle East. There are no simple, quick, 
easy solutions to the many complex prob- 
lems of that turbulent area, 

But we have an interest in the Middle 
East of\ such overriding importance that it 
cannot be ignored. That interest is the crea- 
tion of a peace in the Middle East which is 
both stable and vital. 

If we do not recognize the urgency of that 
interest, and our inescapable responsibility 
for action to achieve that peace, the present 
crisis will seem mild compared with the 
others that must surely follow. 
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Conservation of Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
no more important challenge confronts 
the people of the 18th Congressional 
District of Texas which I have the honor 
to represent, than the conservation of 
our water resources. Realizing this sit- 
uation, the members of the Panhandle 
Underground Water Conservation Dis- 
trict No. 3 at White Deer, Tex., insti- 
tuted a competition and opened it to 
all high school seniors in the district 
who submitted essays under title of “The 
Importance of Water Conservation.” 
First place winner in this contest was 
Mr. John Davis, of Pantex Village, Pan- 
handle, Tex., who received $150 as first 
prize. The larger prize was, of course, 
the recognition of the necessary stew- 
ardship of our natural resources. [I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert here- 
in the text of Mr. Davis’s excellent first- 
place essay. 

The essay follows: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERGROUND WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By John Davis) 

One could write the story of man’s growth 
in terms of his epic concerns with water. 

Through the ages people have elected or 
have been compelled to settle in regions 
where water was deficient in amount, in- 
ferior in quality, or erratic in behavior. Only 
when supplies failed or were made useless 
by unbearable silt or pollution or when floods 
swept everything before them, were centers 
of habitation abandoned. But often the 
causes lay as much in the acts or failures of 
men themselves as in the caprices of nature. 

There’s a lot to know about water. We 
see and feel rain, snow, fog, and dew. We 
use water for drinking and washing, we irri- 
gate our fields and lawns. We talk about the 
weather, complain that it is too wet or too 
dry. Most of us are conscious nearly all the 
time of the importance of water in our 
lives, but actually our knowledge of it is 
rather-skimpy. 

We know the symbol of water, but little 
about its properties, which can make us com- 
fortable, rich or poor, secure or insecure. We 
cannot live without water, but we could live 
better if we knew more about it. 

Ordinarily water, which most people take 
for granted, is on the way to becoming a 
national problem of great, even dangerous 
size. Farmers complain that wells and 
springs, which they have depended on, are 
going dry as the level of water in the ground 
gets lower. 

The problem of water supply already is 
critical in many areas. Consumptions and 
other uses of water are phenomenal yet only 
a fraction of what they will become. In the 
Southwest the problem of water shortage is 
an old one. There are parts of the East and 
Middle West where ‘the supply of water 
threatens to run below demand. In some 
areas ground water is being withdrawn 30 
times as fast as it is being replaced. 

In 1955 the United States used 200 billion 
gallons of water a day. It is estimated by 
1957 we will use 490 billion gallons of water 
aday. That is enough to supply 145 cities 
the size of New York with water. 

More and more Texas farmland is being 
irrigated with underground water every year. 
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In the Panhandle, High South Plains, the 
winter garden area, and in other sections of 
the State, more wells are being drilled, and 
more water is being pumped from the under- 
ground for irrigation, industrial, and munic- 
ipal supplies. C 

There are two great formations of water 
under Texas. These are the Ogallala for- 
mation in the Panhandle and South Plains, 
and the Lissie Sandstone formation along the 
gulf coast. 

When circumstances that govern the water 
yielding performance of these two Texas 
ground water sources are reviewed, one con- 
clusion seems inescapable. The demands 
placed upon these two water bodies exceed 
their capacity to match the withdrawals on 
a sustained basis. The fact remains that we 
have superimposed upon these aquifers, de- 
mands of such tremendous quantity that 
steady water table declines seems inevitable. 

In 40 years our Texas population is ex- 
pected to reach about 17 million people, and 
most sources are in agreement that in the 
same period the national population will 
approach 300 million. 

These oncoming millions will place a 
heavy strain upon our physical capacity to 


provide enough food and fiber. 
In reviewing these facts, we know that ex- 
pansion, industrial expansion, and the ex- 


pansion of irrigation all tend to steadily de- 
plete the amount of our ground waters. 

The outlook for the future ground-water 

upplies presents a problem that is impor- 

t to the economy and well-being of al- 

t every citizen in the United States. It 

f particular importance to municipalities 


ig ground water as a sole source of water 
y, to many thousands in rural areas 
> dependent on ground water for do- 


ipply, and a large number of the 

r industries. 
In some of our larger cities water has been 
rationed. People were not allowed to water 
! In some instances bathing was 


The city without a water problem has 
been the exception rather than the rule, and 
it shares this dilemma with farmers, 


ranchers, industrialists in the rapid expan- 
sion and increasing demand for water. 

To meet the water demands that will be 
placed upon us in the future, we must do 
our best to conserve our underground water. 

Water falling on the surface either enters 
the ground or runs off into streams. A part 
of the water that enters the ground evapo- 
rates or is transpired by plants. Water in 
excess of these soil requirements percolates 
downward to zones of saturated rocks and 
thus reaches ground-water aquifers. , 

By conservation practices we can decrease 
the amount of water entering the stream 
and increase the amount of water entering 
the soil. 

By building dams on our rivers we can 
increase the amount of ground water. Also, 
we can supply cities with water and reduce 
the -amount they are taking from the 
ground. 

Sewage water from large cities can be 
purified, and a large portion of it may +e 
reused for industrial purposes. 

Intelligent development of ground water 
must be*based on clear, accurate evaluations 
and appraisals. Although much has been 
accomplished in the past 20 years from in- 
vestigations of our major ground-water 
reservoirs, there still remains a need for de- 
tailed study of the geology and occurrence of 
ground water. 

The intelligent use of water has always 
been a road to wealth and to a better way of 
life. 
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Water Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the second-place winner in the Panhan- 
dle Underground Water Conservation 
District No. 3 was Miss Mary Lou Miller, 
of Panhandle, Tex., whose prize was $100. 
Her treatise on the importance of water 
conservation is outstanding, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert the 
essay herein that all the Members may 
have the benefit of Miss Miller's excel- 
lent views. Her fine contribution toward 
the solution of a major national problem 
will be long remembered. 

The essay follows: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION ? 
(By Mary Lou Miller) 

A series of blows to the Nation’s water 
supply since 1940 has sent experts scurrying 
out for ways to conserve this diminishing 
vital resource as well as to open up new 
water supplies. Unexpected increases in 
population, shifts in industry, droughts, and 
pollution of streams and lakes have accele- 
rated the need for water, while decreasing 
the ready supply. 

Next to the air they breathe, water is 
probably the most important thing in hu- 
man lives. Water is so easy for most people 
to get that they seldom think how neces- 
sary it is for man, animal, and plants. 
Without it man and his animals would die. 
The bodies of living animals and plants con- 
tain more water than any other substance. 

The pioneers of Daniel Boone’s day had 
to hunt for a never-failing spring or brook 
before deciding upon a spot for a cabin. 
Bitter battles have been fought for the pos- 

‘session of some muddy waterhole or tiny 
stream that would furnish this liquid. 

One of the most important uses of water 
is for human and animal consumption; 
however man uses water in a variety of ways 
necessary to his way of life. One of the 
chief concerns of a farmer’s life today is 
that the season will bring enough rain to 
supply the necessary water for his thirsty 
plants. Almost every modern factory uses 
great quantities of water in its many opera- 
tions and in the disposal of its wastes. The 
modern home, with its facilities for bath- 
ing, cooking, and washing dishes, uses a 
great many thousands of gallons of water 
during a year. Often the least expensive 
way of moving freight is to carry it in boats 
on rivers, lakes, or oceans. Running water 
is used for the generation of waterpower and 
electricity. Civilization has arrived at the 
stage when the people demand that many 
of the stores, hotéls, and office buildings be 
air conditioned. This again calls for water 
to cool or moisten the air. Water is used 
in refrigeration and for fire protection. It is 
a home for fish and aquatic life. Man uses 
oceans, lakes, rivers, streams, and ponds for 
recreational purposes. Life would be very 
drab and uninteresting if there were no 
brooks, rivers, ponds, lakes, or oceans to 
break the monotony of the landscape. 

Man obtains his water from two main 
sources, ground supplies and surface sup- 
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plies. Surface supplies consist of aj the 
water that is above the ground, such ag jn 
rivers and lakes. Ground supplies coms 
from springs and wells. 

A certain amount of the water that fats 
on the earth’s surface passes underground, 
the percentage varying with the Porosity of 
the surface materials. This absorption of 
water is due to the fact that all rocks ar 
somewhat porous and considerably fissured, 
Sand and gravel deposits are very porous ang 
can store from 15 to 35 percent of their bu 
of water. 

Even though ground water is unimportant 
as a direct source for power, navigation, ang 
recreation, it is of considerable importangg 
because the minimum flow of streams is sug. 
tained chiefly by ground water and because 
it yields water suitable for most of the other 
uses of water. 

Water passes underground in various ways, 
The following are the most prominent; 
Direct inhibition of rainfall, the sinking of 
surface fiows in passing over zones of porous 
rock, the spreading of streams laterally into 
the porous deposits of their valleys, and the 
percolation of water laterally from the ocean 
or lakes into materials of the shore. 
raindrops strike trees, bushes, and grass that 
cover the soil. The humus acts like a blotter 
which holds the water for a time, 
which the roots of growing plants absorb 
some of the moisture. The plants use water 
in their life processes, and then return It to 
the air. The rest of the water trickles down 
through the topsoil. Some of it usually pen. 
etrates deeper layers of soil and rock where 
it forms useful stores of ground water. 

Ground water has several advantages over 
surface water. It is usually more accessible; 
it may be reached within a few hundred feet 
of the place where it is to be used, whereas 
surface water may require pipelines and 
rights-of-way over stretches of several miles, 
Ground water may be available for use in 
areas where the supply from streams and 
lakes is very limited ‘or has already been ap- 
propriated by other uses. ‘Yield from wells 
and springs is generally a more dependable 
source because it fluctuates less than stream 
flow in alternating wet and dry climatic 
cycles. Ground water is more uniform in 
temperature and soluble mineral load than 
surface water, and it is generally free of tur 
bidity and bacterial pollution. Thus ground 
water is also an important source of water 
and must be conserved as well as the surface 
water. 

The utilization of ground water might be 
increased significantl¥ above the limits st 
by natural replenishment if flood waters or 
other surplus water could be used to increase 
the replenishment artificially. Thus & & 
ordinated program of flood control and artl- 
ficial recharge might serve the double pul 
pose of preventing damage from too 
water and storing it until it can be used 
beneficially. 

Nature has many ways of conserving water _ 
and of controlling it to prevent too- 
evaporation or runoff from the land. Trees 
grasses, and other plant life play an impa- 
tant part in the natural circulation of water. 
and thus in its conservation. Without plant 
life the water would run off as rapidly 
falls, taking away valuable topsoil, 
erosion and floods, and leaving little wat 
for man or vegetation. 

Nature’s process allows waters to move! 
an endless cycle from the atmosphere to tht 
land or oceans and back again. cys 
however, is interrupted by the storage ; 
water in plant life, in natural or ; 
lakes, in the soil, or stored in the POW™. 
rocks or cavities of the earth. me 
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Man often upsets the water balance in his 
to grow more erops. He drains ponds, 
swamps, and other lands. He plows under 
the natural sods, cuts timber, and dredges, 
and straightens streams. These changes 
the natural storage of water and 

its movement off the land. As a re- 

sult much of the water falling as rain or snow 
finds its way to the oceans without having 
given its full service to growing things. This 
hurrying away of water results in soil ero- 


sion and floods. 
When water shortages occur, it is not nec- 


_ egsarily the fault of nature; but it is rather 


the lack of foresight and bad usage of this 
yaluable resource by man. Man often neg- 
lects to return water to the earth to replace 
that which he has used. When man dis- 
turbs the balance of nature, he must estab- 
lish a new balance. If he returns nothing to 
nature, he finally destroys both nature and 
himself. 
In many places the water supply has been 
_exhausted or lessened by the lack of con- 
servation practices or waste. Towns and cities 
often get their water supply from lakes 
and rivers, and they sometimes dump sewage 
and garbage into them. This makes the 
water unfit to drink. Water pollution is a 
serious problem. Even ground wells can 
become polluted through wastes seeping into 


the soil around the water supply. 


Since man uses sO much water in so many 
different ways, it is indeed an absolute essen- 
tial to his life. Although water seems to be 
inexhaustible, there is not enough of it in 
some places and too much in others. Thus 
man must conserve water if he is to have 
it for his many needs when it is necesSary. 

Conservation simyply means using the nat- 
ural resources of the world wisely. Man 
must remember that the world’s gifts are 
not his alone. He only borrows them for a 
lifetime. The conservation of water not only 
is an essential thing for the present genera- 
tions but also is a moral obligation to the 
future generations of man, 





America Doesn’t Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 . 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a very timely editorial which ap- 
Deared in the Nashville Banner on Au- 
gust 14 and I am including it in my ex- 
tension of remarks as I believe each 
Member of Congress will be interested in 
reading what this newspaper has to say 
about the rumor that the United States 
is studying “the possibility of surrender 
ina nuclear war.” 

The very thought of surrender in any 
War is repugnant to every American and 

Tumor should certainly be dispelled 
once and for all. 

The editorial follows: 

; AMERICA DOESN’T SURRENDER 

Of the planting of rumors and the mo- 
Tonic speculation of defeatist theorizers, ap- 
Parently there is no end. But President 
den has moved swiftly to check and 
he lish, a-borning, one that could only 
. ve hatched in the incubator of idiocy. It 

the ‘ta esas “officials” are studying the 
int winnie Pe eta by the United cna 

Granting that such ts purely academic, it 

Violate every premise of fact and con- 
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science on which principle, courage, and con- 
vietion rest. It angers not only the Presi- 
dent, but every American who has fought for 
liberty. ; 

The Chief Executive did-not stand before 
the world yesterday as an exponent of ap- 
peasement, or as one thinking in terms of 
compromise with the forces of murderous de- 
struction. Neither he nor his Nation has 
subscribed to any surrender theory, and does 
not now. Nor does defeatism, even as a 
theory, figure in the contemplation of any 
task ahead—even if the time should ever 
come that as the defender of human liberty 
America stands alone. 

It is not surprising that the very men- 
tion of such defeatist speculation, however 
theoretical, incensed the President to the 
boiling point. The overwhelming majority 
of 170 million Americans share his anger. 
Anyone giving credence to this poison of 
heart and spirit, calculated to beget pre- 
monitions and doubt, is a candidate for the 
booby-hatch and overripe for it. 





The Importance of Water Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I request unanimous consent to place 
in the ReEcorp the third place essay en- 
titled “The Importance of Water Con- 
servation,” sponsored by the Panhandle 
Underground Water Conservation Dis- 
trict No. 3. This fine treatise was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cloyd M. Bender, Jr., of 
Panhandle, Tex., who was awarded $50. 
Wis laudable treatment of the subject 
matter is commendable as is the vision 
evidenced by Mr. Felix Ryals, manager 
of the water conservation district, and 
the members for undertaking this com- 


. petition. 


The essay follows: 
WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION ? 


(By Cloyd M. Bender, Jr.) 


Thé farmer is endowed with God’s most 
precious-gift which is our soil. Productive 
soil is God’s_most priceless gift to man. It 
is the one thing that all living things must 
depend upon. for their livelihood. It is the 
farmer that has always been responsible for 
the caretaking of this soil. When God 
created the earth he also made a balanced 
cycle which would supply the necessary 
water to keep the soil fertile. The cycle 
has been badly hampered due to men’s fre- 
quent misuse of the soil with his sharpened 
sticks, axes, plows, and fires; he has unin- 
tentionally aided the process of erosion. 
This erosion, which is connected so closely 
to water conservation, has furnished the 
pathway for much of our precious water 
to flow down. A great deal or perhaps all 
of this water could have been used to aid in 
God’s cycle of supplying water to our soil, 
had it only been conserved. 

It has only been in recent years that man 
has learned to conserve this water and put 
it to good use. This has been accomplished 
in many ways and on all scales, from the 
Hoover and Grand Coulee Dams, to the small 
reservoirs on the individual farms. Regard- 

of the size of these projects they all 
have one thing in common; they all have 
been a in the right. direction in con- 
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Because our modern society has brought 
heavy demands upon the Nation’s war re- 
sources, the need to eonserve them is now 
generally recognized. This recognition has 
been a step in the right direction. 

But clearly much more is required for 
the sound development, wise use, and pro- 
tection of these resources. We require, for 
one thing, much more technical and com- 
mon knowledge. 

Because we are still lacking in this knowl- 
edge, the effective use and conservation of 
our water has been hampered. We do not 
yet know enough in exact terms about the 
water resources available to us, the use 
currently made of water throughout our 
Nation, and specifically our farmlands, or 
the effect on our water supply. One thing 
that we are sure of is that a tremendous 
amount of water could be conserved if we 
only had a Canadian River Dam. 

Of all our water resources, least is known 
about those which are underground. This 
lack of knowledge has hampered their ef- 
fective development, as well as use and 
conservation. In some areas demands for 
ground water have increased even faster 
than for surface water; ours, of course, is 
one of those areas. Because of this tre- 
mendous growth in the use of ground water, 
many startling news reports have appeared 
in the papers and on the airwaves about the 
situation in certain cities and other areas. 
One of those cities is Amarillo and one of 
those areas is the Panhandle of Texas. In 
our area the water-level trend in most wells 
has been steadily-downward for several years. 
There are several areas across the Nation 
facing the same problem that we are. This 
problem is that our ground supply is being 
generally depleted and may be exhausted 
within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. This is a startling fact, but it is one 
that we must not overlook. 

The serious problems of ground-water 
shortage are in areas, like ours, where water 
is pumped out faster than the entire ground- 
water reservoir is replenished. Under these 
conditions the reservoir is being emptied of 
water that may have taken decades or even 
centuries to accumulate, and there is no 
possible way of replenishing this supply un- 
less conditions change. All of these prob- 
lems result in what is known as an over- 
developed area. An overdeveloped area is, 
of course, an area where too much of the 
water is taken from the ground such as 
ours. A few ground-water reservoirs re- 
ceive very little natural replenishment. 
Some are in deserts where replenishment oc- 
curs only after exceptional rainstorms that 
may be several years apart; others are almost 
completely sealed off by clay or other ma- 
terial that impedes entry of water from 
precipitation or from other sources. The 
water in these reservoirs can hardly be 
classed as a renewable resource. Where the 
quantity stored in them is large, there is a 
real problem involved in development: 
should the water be extracted for maximum 
benefit of our generation, as minerals and 
other nonrenewable resources are mined, or 
should the pumping be limited to the places 
where the supply can be replenished rapidly. 
These are a few of the many problems before 
us; there are also a few answers but they 
are not simple. 

Corrective measures, already applied in 
certain areas include prevention of waste, 
prorata reduction of pumping from all wells, 
prohibition of further development, reclaim- 
ing of used water, and importation of water 
from other areas. Some of these practices 
could never be used in our area but those 
that are feasible must be utilized. It seems 
to me that the best answer to water con- 
servation would be this: use what you need, 
and make sure that you have a need for 
what you use, 
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TVA a Costly Burden on Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a statement which 
I made before the House Committee on 
Public Works on July 30, in opposition 
to the TVA revenue bond bill S. 1869. 

As I indicated on that occasion, this 
legislation if enacted could prove to be 
one of the most costly mistakes ever 
made by the Congress, and would impose 
further burdens on the taxpayers in ad- 
dition to the billions of dollars which 
TVA has already cost this country. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT By Hon. ArcH A. MoorE, JR., FIRST 
DIsTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 30, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 

appear in opposition to Senate bill 1869. My 

opposition to this bill is based primarily on 
the unfair competitive situation in which 
others parts of the United States find them- 
selves when competing for the location of 
new industry with the TVA. My position is 
so clearly stated by a news story appearing 
in the Wheeling News-Register of February 

20, 1956, that I would like to quote this story 

in is entirety: 

“VALLEY TAXPAYERS GIVE INDUSTRY TO ALA- 
BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT LOST BY WEST VIR- 
GINIA TO TVA REGION 
“(By Haze Cochran, News-Register staff 

writer) 


“Ohio Valley residents helped pay to keep 
@ new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn’t realize it—but even if they 
had, they couldn’t have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

“It’s the age-old story of government sub- 
sidy versus free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition. 

“The News-Register learned today that the 
Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest alumi- 
num company in the United States decided 
to locate a huge aluminum plant in TVA 
territory rather than along the Ohio River, 
south of Point Pleasant, probably because of 
the cheaper, Government-subsidized power 
available at Lister Hill, Ala. 

“Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News- 
Register his firm was ‘working on’ locating 
the new industry in West Virginia. 

“*We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. I can’t 
say that is the real basis, but it was one 
given.’ 

“Sporn said the American Gas & Electric 
gave Reynolds a ‘good rate, the same rate we 
offered to Kaiser Aluminum and Olin- 
Mathieson.’ But, he added, there was a 
large tax component in the American Gas & 
Electric rate. 


“*They (the Reynolds officials) told me the 
TVA rate was lower.’ 

“Further evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds plant was lost to West Virginia 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Vir- 
ginia Senators Matthew M. Neely and HarLry 
M. Kricore by M. C. Funk, vice president of 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co., a mem- 
ber firm of American Gas & Electric. 
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“In his letter, Funk points out that ‘I feel 
sure you will be interested in knowing about 
the latest instance of the pulling of indus- 
tries into TVA territory. This one greatly 
concerns West Virginia.’ . 

“According to Punk, the ‘Appalachian Co. 
had been approached by Reynolds Metals Co., 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 
posed aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley. 

“The required 225,000 kilowatts of electric 
power was to be furnished by our company. 
Of course, power is a principal element in 
aluminum cost.’ 

“Punk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds aluminum plant was to be at Apple 
Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below Point 
Pleasant. : 

“‘In the meantime, however,’ Punk told 
the Senators, ‘the Reynolds Co. was negotiat- 
ing with TVA. We knew this and did our 
utmost to land the business for our system 
and West Virginia. 

“‘In fact,’ he stated, ‘our quoted price for 
power exceeded the TVA price by only one- 
third of the difference between the taxes 
which we have to pay and the scant tax con- 
tribution which TVA makes. 

“ ‘Nevertheless,’ Funk’s letters to Neely and 
KILGorE continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has an- 
nounced that it will locate in Alabama, with 
power to be supplied by TVA. It is reported 
that this new Reynolds plant will cost about 
$75 million.’ 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators, 
the power firm official notes that ‘as a conse- 
quence, TVA will now somehow have to get 
the money for and to build more steam elec- 
tric power—which, of course, will enable it 
to do more of this same sort of thing.’ 

“And the same sort of thing will mean that 
tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio Valley, 
West Virginia, and Ohio as well as the rest 
of the Nation, will aid the TVA cause. 

“ ‘Competition in which a substantial pro- 
tion of the tax component is eliminated can 
be very deadly,’ Sporn commented. 

“The American Gas & Electric president 
pointed out that 20 cents of every dollar 
private electric firms receive for power serv- 
ice goes to the Government. 

“‘Excluding the tax component, we can 
give them (industry) a better rate than TVA 
or any of the public power installations. The 
people are being asked to develop the power 
in TVA.’ 

“‘*When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of American Gas & Electric stated, ‘West 
Virginia is going to have to fight for in- 
dustry.” 

“But the State shouldn’t have to fight an 
agency which has the weapons.’ 

“He explained that the TVA, through Gov- 
ernment subsidy has the weapons to attract 
industry in the area around such installa- 
tions. - 

“‘Why should the Government so equip 
other States?’ he asked. 

“Sporn pointed out that West Virginians 
should naturally be against Government 
power projects. “They’re in the disinterest of 
the State.’ 

“The power Official pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant avail- 
ability of coal and manpower, but it’s going 
to have a tough time meeting Government 
subsidy. 

“There have been other instances of new 
industry being- lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-subsi- 
dized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

“In an address delivered as part of the 
Cooper Foundation Series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as ‘valid today 
as on the day it was made’. pointed 
out that ‘a basic difficulty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
not be in the public interest.’ 
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“*The most common form of subsidy of 
public power is the tax route. Interestingly 
enough, it is now being claimed that public 
power operation is more desirable 
can be carried out without paying taxes’ 

“ ‘It is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist.’ 

“ ‘So-called savings, by going to a govern. 
mental setup, merely result in the 
taxpayers, rather than those benefi 
the project, paying in additional taxes the 
subsidy granted the tax-free power 
A general application of the tax-free 
principle would result in complete digor. 
ganization of all government.’ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an 
irresistible magnet which draws industries 
requiring particularly heavy quantities of 
electric energy ‘from other locations that 
but for taxes are-equally as well situated 
and might perhaps otherwise be even more 
favorably situated’.” 


/ 





Representative William E. McVey 
SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very high respect and esteem in which 
our late colleague from Illinois, Repre- 
sentative WiLL1AM E. McVEy, was held, 
is probably best evidenced by the edi- 
torials in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
the Chicago Daily News. z ' 

The Chicago Daily News of August 12 
featured the following editorial: 

REPRESENTATIVE W. E. McVey 


The sudden death of Representative Wi- 
LIAM E. McVey has deprived Congress of one 
of the stanchest advocates of Government 
economy and sound money. 

His career illustrates the fact that a well- 
educated man is capable of holding conserva- 
tive economic’ views and fighting for them 
effectively. 

He was the valedictorian of his class at 
Ohio University, and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a master of arts and a doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Chicago. 

He was himself a distinguished educator. 
As a young man, he was a school superit- 
tendent in the Philippines. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and once served as president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secol- 
dary Schools. 

For a few years before he entered Gol 
gress, he was professor of education at Dt 
Paul University. He was the author of sf 
eral books and magazine articles in the fielé 
of education and economics. 

A year ago, Mr. McVey announced that he 
would not seek reelection in 1958, when bt 
would have completed four terms. He Wi 
however, persuaded to change his mind, 
was renominated in the primary and’ 
probably have been reelected. 

The Republican Party should make a dil- 
gent search for a man of equal qualificatiom 
and stature to take his place. <i 


The Chicago Daily Tribune of 

13 editorialized as follows: 
- WriiiaM E. McVey 

The death of Representative 
McVey is as great a loss to honest j 
canism as it is to his constituents. 
Ver represented the Fourth District 
nois, comprising part of Chicago 
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southern suburbs. He was a Member of 
Congress for nearly 8 years. 

His constituents had learned to love and 
respect him during the 28 years he was su- 
perintendent of Thornton Township High 
§chool and Junior College in Harvey. He 
was chosen by @ Caucus to challenge the 
Democratic incumbent in 1050, and won 
easily with the support of Democrats as well 
as Republicans. He wished to retire in 1956 
and again this year, but both times he was 

aded to run again. ; 

In Congress, he devoted himself in his 
own words “to the perpetuation of those 
freedoms which have made this country 
great.” He fought the socialistic tendencies 
of the New Dealers and their disciples. As 
a lifelong educator, he saw the dangers of 
Federal aid to education; as a former tax 
assessor, he opposed ever-mounting taxes, 
which he described as “like icebergs. We 
see only a small part of them.” The coun- 
try can ill spare men of his courage and 


sense. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak-' 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor», I am in- 
serting an editorial which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 
15, 1958, which is a very well reasoned 
editorial on the subject of Federal Aid 
to Education. I believe that it should 
receive wide circulation: 

Our FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


America’s answer to the Soviet school 
system is now being given its finishing 
touches on Capitol Hill. This is the bill to 
provide about $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
to improve the teaching of language, science, 
and math in our high schools, to provide 
thousands of Federal college scholarships, 
and to seek out the able high-school students 
and try to persuade them to set their course 
for a college degree. 

If this proposal is approved, it will be the 
nearest thing to a general education aid 
measure to come out of Washington since 


- 1862. That was the year when the Morrill 


Land Grant College Act made the State col- 
leges possible. 

In its final form, it is expected that the 
bill would provide for 10,000 Federal scholar- 
ships a compromise between the Senate 
figure of 23,000 and the House figure of none. 
These would be based on need, White House 


Th the past, proposals for Federal afi to 
help build public schools failed because Con- 
bress refused to open the door to Federal in- 
vasion of the field of education. By a wise 
tradition, the building and support of the 
Public schools have been a State and com- 
munity responsibility. 

The 1958 bill has a better chance of pass- 

because it is almed at encouraging more 
high-school students to go to college and to 
take more science and math courses. This 


, 
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- j 
United States can.be solved simply by spend- 
ing a little more money. 

There is no doubt that education in the 
United States, at the h-school level espe- 
cially, is badly in need of an overhaul. 
There are too many snap courses, not enough 
incentive to take the more difficult subjects 
and a failure to exploit fully a revolutionary 
new educational tool—TV. The question is, 
Will spending $1 billion to $1.5 billion of 
Federal money bring about reform? Or will 
it simply postpone the day when economic 
necessity might otherwise compel educators 
to make the reforms. 

Russia, it. should be pointed out, was 
spending 68.4 billion rubles a year on its 
educational-cultural activities in 1955, when 
the Americans were spending $15.5 billion on 
all forms of education, from grade school to 
the college or university level, the United 
States Office of Education report stated. 

Since the Russian ruble is worth anywhere 
from about 6 to 10 cents American, the Rus- 
sians were spending only about $4.5 billion 
to $6,840 million a year on education—or 
about a third of what we were. 

It isn’t just how much we spend, but how 
well we spend it that will determine whether 
or not we can bring about the needed revo- 
lution in our classrooms. 





In Defense of the VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good constituent, Mr. Jack Kluger, Nas- 
sau County commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, has asked that I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing letter which he recently ad- 
dressed to one of our local newspapers 
and which appeared in its August 11 
issue: 

In DEFENSE OF 





THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 


Wars 


ELMONT.—The Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Nassau County take sharp issue with your 
editorial of June 30, entitled “The Privileged 
Veteran.” The reliable American veterans 
organizations have been the one voice con- 
sistently promoting legislation to assist vet- 
erans ever since the unfortunate conditions 
which developed after the First World War. 

The VFW has never asked for, nor re- 
ceived, as a point of fact, privileged treat- 


ment for veterans. All that ever was asked 


of a grateful Nation was an opportunity 
for the returning serviceman to rehabilitate 
and reestablish himself in civilian life. This 
was done through hospitalization, subsidized 
college training, veteran guaranteed mort- 
gages, etc. These measures were part of a 
planned program to put the ex-GI back, at 
least in part, on an even plane with his 
civilian counterpart. ‘This goes for the vet- 
eran who spent his time on the front line, 
as well as those “10 veterans who served 
far behind the line.” 

We further recognize that there are those 
who would abuse the benefits given to vet- 
erans. We neither condone this action nor 
expect to be held responsible for it. It 
should be remembered that although veter- 
ans organizations pioneered the whole pro- 


gram of veterans benefits, membership in a 


veterans organization is not a prerequisite 

to participate in all veterans benefits. 
Contrast this sharply to the 30 days a 

worker has to join a union or be barred 
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from all benefits of employment in that 
industry. We certainly would never want 
this restriction, however, it should be borne 
in mind before so many free swings are 
taken at veterans organizations. Actually, 
veterans benefits are only one phase of the 
program of the VFW. The principles and 
objectives upon which the VFW is founded 
are both patriotic and fraternal. However, 
first and foremost, the VFW epitomizes 
“Love of Country and Devotion thereto,” 
and that is why your editorial was so dis- 
tasteful. The editorial not only showed a 
complete lack of understanding of the func- 
tions of a veterans organization, but the 
editorial itself, contained at least a half 
dozen distortions. This the VFW considers 
unpardonable by a vehicle representing itself 
as a responsible segment of the press, 
JACK KLUGER, 
Nassau County Commander, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





State Department Blunders Hurt Coal 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing week, I become more and more 
concerned with the inefficiency, inepti- 
tude and indifference of the State De- 
partment in deals which ultimately af- 
fect the domestic economy of our Nation. 
It is quite apparent that many of the 
persons employed in the State Depart- 
ment either have never taken a course in 


‘basic economics, or else they have be- 


come so enmeshed in nebulous webs of 
foreign intrigue that they have no time 
to concern themselves with the effect 
which their activities or inactivities may 
have upon the United States of America. 

Several weeks ago, I called attention 
of the House to the fact that France has 
been using foreign-aid dollars to pur- 
chase coal produced by the Soviet Union. 
This fact was called to the attention of 
the State Department which turned a 
deaf ear to the complaints of thousands 
of coal -workers ih West Virginia and 
throughout the Nation, whose jobs have 
been usurped as a result of these foreign 
giveaway -policies. I have protested 
against these policies in the best manner 
I know how by voting against the for- 
eign-aid authorization and appropriation 
bills, and I will continue to fight any 
program which will sacrifice the jobs of 
American workers and destroy our indus- 
tries simply for the purpose of pursuing 
a course which has failed to either‘win 
us friends or improve the security of 
our Nation. 

At this time I would like to call atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a letter sent on 
August 12, 1958, to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon, by 
that stanch defender of the mining in- 
dustry in America, Mr. Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association. Mr. Moody, in his inimita- 
ble manner excoriates the State Depart- 
ment for its continued inactivity in deal- 
ing with the matters of foreign policy 
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which vitally affect the economy of our 
country and the coal industry in particu- 
Jar. I- wholeheartedly endorse Mr. 
Moody’s letter and urge all Members of 
the House to read and subscribe to the 
philosophy espoused therein. 

The letter follows: 

SOUTHERN COAL PrRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. C. Doucias DILLON, 

Deputy Under Secretary of State, United 
States State Department, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Drtton: I am writing you with 
reference to certain actions and policies of 
the Department which have had a ‘most 
detrimental effect on the maintenance and 
growth of overseas markets for American 
coal. No segment of the domestic coal in- 
dustry depends so greatly on exports for its 
economic health as do the southern fields, 
located in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, which supply ap- 
proximately 85 percent of these shipments. 


The great majority of producers in these , 


fields are members of this association. 

Where coal is concerned, the Department 
seems to have abandoned its traditional role 
of fostering United States interests abroad. 
Last year, for example, it raised no question 
when some $4 million was advanced to the 
U. S. S. R.’s Polish satellite for purchase of 
coal-mining machinery, equipment patently 
destined to improve productive capacity so 
that Polish coal could compete even more 
successfully with our coals in the world mar- 
ket. Obviously, and rightly so, if United 
States coal producers were to go to the Gov- 
ernment for aid in purchasing coal machin- 
ery, they would have their requests rejected. 
Yet the funds for Poland came from the 
President’s special fund, which, with the 
Department’s guidance, Congress made avail- 
able to him to use to further this country’s 
interests abroad. 

In Argentina, the United States recently 
authorized a $60 million loan for a steel. 
plant, and is considering an additional loan 
request of $40 million. Nowhere in the loan 
agreement, negotiated or pending, is there a 
stipulation that the plant should obtain even 
@ part of the coal for its operating require- 
ments from the United States. Not only 
that, but Argentina now has a 4-year barter 
agreement to import 2 million tons of Polish 
coal and it is not improbable that Argentina, 
which we supplied with over 144 million tons 
in 1956, will now turn entirely to the Com- 
muunist bloc for its coal. 

These examples of how the State Depart- 
ment’s policies are curtailing our foreign 
trade in coal are evident. Not so obvious 
are those instances where countries which 
we are aiding fail to reciprocate our friend- 
ship and, directly or indirectly, use these 
funds for coal purchases outside the United 
States or even in the Communist bloc. 


We give substantial aid to Japan and yet 
I understand that recently 12 cargoes of coal 
were purchased by the General Services Ad- 
ministration for Japan—financed,.of course, 
by American dollars. Eight of the 12 
cargoes were awarded to Australian pro- 
ducers, and only 4 to the United States. 
This, despite the fact that the coal industry 
in our country has had a production de- 
crease this year of approximately 25 per- 
cent—with resulting idle time for coal 
miners and a general recession of all busi- 
ness in coal mining areas. 

A bill to end, or at least moderate, such 
activity was proposed during the current 
session of Congress in the form of the so- 
called Payne amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. This would insure that at least 
50 percent of United States aid funds for 
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procurement of commodities, including coal, 
for foreign use would be spent in the United 
States. The State Department strongly op- 
posed this measure and the amendment 
failed of passage. , 

On June 19 of this year in Brussels, the 
Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission signed jointly the so-called Euratom 
agreement, which, if implemented, would 
provide many millions of taxpayers’ funds 
to subsidize a gigantic reactor-construction 
program for Europe. 

Since reactor construction and operating 
costs are many times those of conventional 
fuels and electric power station equipment— 
about 10 times those of coal-burning plants 
in this country where reactor techniques are 
probably most advanced—we would not only 
be casting away part of an annual market 
for 40 million tons of American coal, but 
simultaneously levying upon the pockets of 
every taxpayer in the United States to make 
up the losses on this astounding investment. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I have just sent to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees detailing the conse- 
quences of such an irrational course. 

The Department’s lax attitude where this 
country’s basic and most plentiful fuel is 
concerned, does not end here. In the case 
of residual oil, which is dumped at east 
coast ports, imports now displace more than 
41 million tons of coal annually. These im- 
ports are being dumped by a cartel which 
has been charged by the Justice Department 
with conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws. 
The case still is pending after 5 years. 

The actions which I have mentioned un- 
fortunately lead to the conclusion that the 
Department of State—wittingly or unwit- 
tingly—pursues a calculated policy of indif- 
ference and neglect where the health of 
the coal industry and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers and-their families depend- 
ent upon it are concerned. Partly as a con- 
sequence, production is down, exports are 
down, and thousands in the industry are 
jobless. This constitutes neglect of these 
vital national resources when Soviet coal 
production has for the first time exceeded 
our own and the U. S. S. R. is embarked on 
an energetic eampaign to increase its coal 
production 10 percent a year for the next 5 
years. 

From all indications, the State Department 
has been extfemely solicitous of the welfare 
of our oil industry. It would be helpful, 
indeed, if the Department also would review 
its coal policies in the light of these repre- 
sentations. 

Specifically again, it can: 

1. Reevalute, in the light of their impact 
at home, its policies respecting: (a) Unre- 
stricted loans and grants; (b) residual oil 
imports. 

2. Carefully determine where American aid 
funds are spent, and, whenever possib)<, en- 
courage a.spirit of reciprocity throv~. coal 
purchases in the United States. 

3. Recognizing that Europe is basically a 
coal economy, reevaluate the need for an 
extravagant and self-defeating program such 
as Euratom. 

4. Encourage and be alert to opportunities 
for mutually beneficial barter arrangements 
involving United States coal. 

I am_sure members of the industry would 
be happy to discuss personally, in detail, 
these recommendations. 

This letter is sent to you on the instruc- 
tions and with the unanimous approval of 
the board of directors of Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association in regular meeting, Au- 
gust 11, 1958. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH E. Moopy, 
President. 






The Advantage of Lath and Plaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY . ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, safer 
better homes are a continuing national 
objective. Many believe that lath and 
plaster offer advantages in safety, ap. 
pearance and wear for interior walls 
and ceilings over so-called dry-wall con. 
struction. 

Recently I received a letter on this 
subject from Joe M. Baker, executive 
director of the National Bureau for 
Lathing and Plastering, Inc., whose or 
ganization is making a sincere effort to 
educate the American people regarding 
the need for and desirability of better 
quality homes through the use of perma- 
nent and fireproof materials. Because 
of the wide interest in the subject, I in- 
clude his letter in full in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, where his thoughts will 
be available to all of the Members: 

NaTIONAL BUREAU FOR LATHING 
AND PLASTERING, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1958, 
Hon. Frank C. OSMERS, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I personally want te 
take this opportunity to thank you for your 
telegram addressed to us at our annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Minn., congratulat- 
ing us on our program to educate the public 
to build better homes—homes for the future, 
instead of slums for the future. 

Not only do we have to educate the public 
but it is going to be necessary to educate 
the Congress and all the Federal agencies 
that handle construction that there is no 
substitute for any type of building mate- 
rials, especially for genuine lath and plaster. 
Our Government agencies have established a 
minimum specification for interior walls and 
ceilings consisting of one-fourth inch ply- 
wood, three-eights inch and/or one-half inch 
drywall, whereas if genuine lath and plaster 
is used it requires three-eights inch gypsum 
lath plus one-half inch of plaster, resulting 
in a wall and ceiling thickness of sevell- 
eights inehes, which is permanent construc- 
tion and is fireproof. Compare seven-eights 
inch of lath and plaster with other mate- 
rials ranging in thickness from one-fourth 
inch to one-half inch and from measure- 
ments alone, lath and plaster is far out im 
front. 

Our Government agencies gave no consid- 





‘eration whatsoever to fire protection in pri- 


vate homes on which the mortgage is 
anteed by the FHA, the VA, nor on the 
Capehart housing projects. 

The appalling waste in many human live 
and general productivity which results from 
substandard housing is the greatest single 
strain upon our national economy. 

No economy of materials can justify 6 
posure of a child to the terrible hazards of 
fire. No flexibility of building use can @& 
plain the use of inflammable material @# 


parent suffering the anguish of knowing that — 


a loved youngster has suddenly and agonit 


ingly been forever stilled by searing, spree 


ing flames, that might have been 


We call your attention to the fire that oc 
t in San 


curred in a Navy housing projec 


Diego, Calif. Three children lost their ive 
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in this fire. ‘There was another fire at Co- 
jumbus, Ohio, where three children died as a 
result. There was a slight saving in the 
original building cost by using substitute 
materials for walls and ceilings. But, how 
could this saving be compared with the lives 
of these loved ones? 

plastered walls and ceilings are a tried 
and tested, builing material which have 
earned 1- to 4-hour fire-resistant ratings 
from the underwriters laboratories, which 
can be employed with economy to protect 
the lives and health of all occupants—not 
only of homes but also of schools. 

The last Congress appropriated an extra 
$3,000 per unit to be used in construction 
of Capehart housing to.make these projects 
more livable. — 

In several instances where there have been 
sufficient funds to accept the alternate of 
lath and plaster the agencies have failed 
to do so stating that they could not justify 
spending the money Just because it was 
appropriated. We contend that the most 
important consideration to be given in the 
construction of these projects first should 
be the protection of those who occupy 
same; and second, the maintenance costs 
should be taken into consideration. 

We have in our files a letter from the Air 
Force written to one of the United States 
Senators in which he states: 

“Over a period of years experience indi- 
cates less maintenance and repair costs by 
the use of lath and plaster. Initial hair 
and similar cracks are expected but these 
are easily and inexpensively patched up by 
paintersat the time the house is redecorated. 
It should be noted that although the use 
of drywall has many advantages it is not 
completely trouble f: Settiement of ex- 
terior walls and partitions, or shrinkage of 
lumber, may cause popping of nails at ends 
of panels with resultant cracks at taped 
joints, Hard usage may also result in panel 
damage requiring complete replacement. 
Repairs of these types of damage require 
expert mechanics whose wages, combined 
with material costs, are more expensive than 
the repair of plaster damage.” 
~ Sincerely yours, 

Jor M. Bakrr, 
Executive Director. 





H. R. 8002 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN B.-DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. The enactment of H. R. 
8002 as revised by the Senate will fur- 
nish a needed implement for Federal 
auditing. There has been a tremendous 

for a more meticulous check on 

the Federal system of expenditures, mo- 
tivated in large part by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. The at- 
tude of this group is understandable in 
the light of the huge reserves of unobli- 
gated funds in the pipelines each year. 

The other body amended the original 

of proposed legislation}in such a 
Way as to bring about these modest revi- 
: They inserted permissive language 

80 that where Congress sees fit it may. 
the transfer of expenditures 





a 
7 ie one category to another insofar as 


deemed feasible. It—the amend- 


ment of the other body—clarifies the in- 
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tended wish of the House legislators that 
contractors be paid promptly for services 
rendered within a fiscal year even if the 
payment is not made technically before 
the close of that fiscal year. Lastly, the 
other body deleted two lines of the bill 
which would have permitted in an ap- 
propriation bill a recision, or reappro- 
priation, on a transfer. 

In effect the bill as returned from the 
other body is substantially the same as 
previously approved by the House by a 
tremendous majority. 

Everything considered, this bill is sim- 
ply permissive legislation and it is en- 
titled to a trial. If it proves too costly 
or ineffective it can be dispensed with 
by the Congress. If it works it will im- 
prove expenditure limitations so that the 
House may control not only obligating 
authority, but continue expenditures as 
it did before it departed from the con- 
tract authority principle. When it did 
that it left the rate and time of expendi- 
ture in the hands of departments and 
agencies, and gave up its control in any 
given year to a balanced budget. 

With the debt ceiling having to be 
lifted to a new high of $288 billion, it 
looks as though a balanced budget is out 
of the question for some years to come. 
But it is a goal devoutly to be wished for 
and eventually attained. 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will have 
a good effect on many citizens who will 
at least realize that Congress is trying 
to be judicious in its bookkeeping. 





Transportation Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, often 
when legislation is being considered by 
the House, dire predictions are made by 
individual Members as to the impact of 
the legislation under discussion. Some- 
times the House is persuaded by these 
predictions and sometimes not. A few 
weeks ago the House had under consid- 
eration the Transportation Act of 1958, 
the sd-called railroad assistance bill. 
Just prior to passage I specifically 
warned the Members from the New 
York metropolitan area and a few other 
commuting localities that the bill would 
produce disastrous results. Members of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and some others, scoffed 
at my warnings. The bill passed, how- 
éver, and was signed into law by the 
President on August 12. ; 

Only one Member of the House, in 
addition to myself, saw fit to vote against 
the bill. . 

Unfortunately, confirmation of my 
‘worst fears was not long in coming. 
Practically at dawn, on August 13, the 
day following the President’s signing of 
the bill, the New York Central Railroad 
‘posted abandonment notices announc- 
ing the termination in 30 days of its 


‘ 


West Shore ferry service between Wee- 
hawken, N. J., and New York City. 
These notices had obviously been pre- 
pared long in advance. 

Unless. the ICC should intervene, on 
September 13, this century-old vital 
transportation link will be entirely 
abandoned under the new section 13A of 
the Transportation Act of 1958. This 
section grants the railroads the power of 
abandonment, after posting notice, and 
at the same time takes away from the 
public and the community any specific 
rights to intervene which may have ex- 
isted prior to the passage of the act. 
The same situation exists with respect to 
Erie Railroad ferry service between New 
York and New Jersey. 

There are a few loosely organized 
commuter groups which are working in 
conjunction with several municipalities; 
the Bergen County, N. J., governing 
body; and the attorney general of New 
Jersey in an effort to prevent the catas- 
trophe which will befall thousands of in- 
nocent people should these facilities be 
abandoned. With what limited re- 
sources are available to them, I am sure 
that every effort will be made to have 
the ICC suspend these-abandonments 
while the unfairness and unconstitution-— 
ality of these provisions in the Trans- 
portation Act can be established in the 
courts. 

In its haste to bail out the railroads, 
Congress has ridden rough-shod over the 
future of many of our people. The eco- 
nomic disturbance, possible loss of em- 
ployment, and the major congestion of 
highways, bridges, and tunnels that will 
be caused, is impossible to estimate at 
this time. In the future, it might be 
well for Congress to consider, in this 
connection, individual rights as well as 
the financial needs of the railroads. I 
favor helping the railroads, but it should 

not be done unless those affected are 
given the right to protect themselves. 

The underlying value of every home 
and business in northern New Jersey is 
threatened by these abandonments. 
Every person, community, and county 
in that area should immediately give full 
support to those leading the fight for 
continued rail and ferry service. 

If justice cannot be obtained from the 
ICC or the courts, then Congress must 
amend the act and fully protect these 
innocent citizens. 





Tenth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Republic of Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= OFr 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we note to- 
day the 10th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of Korea. 

A fateful and eventual 10 years have 
passed in the life of the Asian republic 
which has been our close friend, and our 
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ally in combat. Starting from truly 
humble beginnings among the destruc- 
tion left by war and long foreign occu- 
pation, this ancient land of honorable 
people hardly had established their goals 
and objectives before they were invaded 
and forced to defend at great cost and 
sacrifice their homes and their liberties. 
They were assisted by many free nations, 
and greatly by the United States, for 
the sinister force which threatened their 
independence was the same one that 
threatens the liberties of freemen every- 
where. 

After the end of the fighting, the Ko- 
rean people again turned to the tasks of 
developing a country which, although 
without great wealth, does have many 
resources. Not the least of these re- 
sources is the spirit of the people and a 
determination to find their own way and 
be accountable only to their own na- 
tional conscience. 

My interest in the progress of Korea 
is more than casual. I served in mili- 
tary government in Korea from October 
1945 to July 1946 when this brave coun- 
try was attempting to formulate an eco- 
nomic and governmental stability that 
would represent their needs and would 
permit them to take their place as a free 


nation among other free nations of the 
world. I have returned to Korea several 
times since then so that I am able to at- 
test to the steady progress that they are 


In this country I am one of 
American-Korean 


making. 
the directors of the 
Foundation. 

They are making progress. They live 
still in the shadow of the evil which al- 
most engulfed them. We may find it 
difficult to fully understand them at 
times, for our Nation, even in its strug- 
gling years, did not know the kind of 
hazards which have beset Korea in the 
last decade. 

We can take pride in their accomplish- 
ments, for they have demonstrated the 
type of national feeling which turns peo- 
ple to the moral dedication and objec- 
tives which free people share. Their 
ultimate victory will be, in part, our vic- 
tory for we both seek honorable -peace 
based on the freedom and dignity of man. 





Money Grows on Our Hardwood Trees, 
Too 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., which 
points out the growth of industries re- 
lating to our forest resources. 

I\am particularly delighted that as 
pointed out in this article we are having 
a furniture factory move to Live Oak, 
Fla., which is one of the splendid com- 
munities in my Eighth Congressional 
District. The editorial follows: 
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Money Grows On Our Harpwoop TREES, Too 


The forthcoming opening of a furniture 
factory in Live Oak directs our attention 
to another aspect of our forest resources— 
hardwoods. ; 

Because of the work of the Georgian, Dr. 
Charles Herty, and others, regional prosper- 
ity has been advanced through utilization 
of southern pines. The burgeoning paper 
and pulp industry here in Jacksonville, the 
State and South attests to the economic ac- 
tivity this development has brought. 

But softwoods represent only part of the 
potential that the South has in its wood- 
lands. More and more there are signs that 
we are waking up to the value of our neg- 
lected hardwoods. The experts have been 
emphasizing the value of hardwoods for 
some time, and the sugestion has been made 
that Florida again investigate the feasibil- 
ity of growing one of the most valuable 
hardwoods of all, mahogany. 

The migration of the furniture industry 
to the South has been a spur to hardwood 
culture. By the reverse token, development 
of hardwoods will help to expand furniture 
making in the region. 

The national center of furniture manu- 
facturing has long since shifted from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to North Carolina, and from 
there, it is fanning out over the South. It 
has been a boon to the economy, for in 
many instances small operations have con- 
tinued to grow, while spawning satellite in- 
dustries in surrounding areas. 

Location of a furniture plant at Live Oak 
is welcome on many counts. It helps to 
pioneer the way in the State for another in- 
dustry. Furniture making is not done on 
any sizable scale in the State, but there is 
no reason why it should be that way. 

This sign of diversificatiton of the econ- 
omy in north Florida bodes well too for the 
increased job opportunity it represents to 
the people of our area. Portions of the 
northern section of our State are deficit 
areas from the standpoint of population. 
One of the ways to check this condition is to 
offer new employment. 

Work requiring skilled labor is always de- 
sirable, for the future of the State and 
South does not lie in the direction of cheap 
exploited labor, but in an intelligent and 
industrious working force. 

The Live Oak venture bears watching and 
following up, for it symbolizes a new hori- 
zon for the area and State. 





Conversion of Sea Water to Potable Water 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, water ex- 
perts have pointed out repeatedly over 
the last few years that many areas of 
our country face a critical, even perilous 
situation if the water table continues to 
decline. Already water in certain places 
in the great State of California is being 
transported from a source hundreds of 
miles away, at considerable expense to 
the consumers. Were it not for the Colo- 
rado River, for example, large cities in 
California would be in a most trying 
situation. 

The development of a mechanism to 
transform sea water into potable water 
has long since been successfully achieved. 
Fighting ships of large size, certain island 
Possessions of the United States, and 











hotels on such islands as Bermuda are 
already equipped with devices which are 
successfully converting sea water into 
drinking water. 

The writer recently witnessed a dem. 
onstration in the State of Conn 
where thousands of gallons of d 
water were made from salt water sue. 
cessfully and economically. A Be 
hotel is now being equipped with a simj. 
lar installation at a cost not prohibitive 
to its management. 

The major problem today is to devise 
a method of producing large quantities 
of potable water from sea water or 
brackish water—as found in certain 
parts of the Southwest.in natural under. 
ground storage—at a cost in keeping with 
a community’s ability to pay for it. 

Most processes—and there are a num- 
ber of them—resort to heat as the moti- 
vating factor in conversion, and heat, 
whether generated electrically or by coal 
or oil, is expensive. ‘The introduction of 
atomic energy into the process of conver. 
sion may soon come about. Another pos- 
sibility is that the powerplants of littor- 
ally situated cities will be transformed 
for the dual purpose of supplying not 
only electric power for the community 
but even for the transformation of sea 
water or brackish water into potable 
water in vast quantities. This, of course, 
will be an answer to the problem facing 
many communities. 

Whether the sea water or brackish 
water is converted into drinking water by 
means of radiation, membrane filter— 
osmosis—distillation, or any other way, 
the problem of cost is the paramount 
one. But success in the effort is neces- 
sary if hundreds of thriving communities 
are not to be changed into tombstone 
cities. People will have to remove them- 
selves to areas where water is plentiful. 

The chances of success have been 
multiplied many times by the passage by 
the House of Senate Joint Resolution 135 
on August 12—passed Senate June 10. 
This joint resolution provides for the és- 
tablishment of no less than five water 
demonstration plants designed to dis- 
cover the most feasible and economic 
means of attaining the aforementioned 
objective. Once we find a means of sup- 
plying unlimited quantities of drinking 
water from the sea or from und 
brackish deposits, man the world over 
will sleep better content in the knowledge 
that one of the basic neeessities of life 
is always within his reach. : 

The House, as well as the other body, 
is to be commended for the swift 
ment of a most important piece o 
legislation. 





Thoughts as Adjournment Nears 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Friday, August 15) 1958 





Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speakeh | 


all of us are feeling the pressure of thes? 
crucial days of the 2d session of the 
Congress. We have suffered many 
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lly, and @ number of our able 
colleagues are withdrawing to pursue 
other activities. Adjournment for some 
can be considered as graduation and for 
others of us, only & change until a new 
curriculum begins. 

I would like to express my sincere good 
wishes to all of my colleagues and in par- 
ticular to my colleagues from Illinois. I 
nope that between now and the time 
Congress reconvenes in January 1959, 
you will each enjoy good health, strength, 
and success. I extend this wish regard- 
less of party and may each of us who 
desires to be returned to Congress be 
successful on November 4. 

The purpose of our being here in this 
great legislative body is to serve the in- 
terests and the well-being of our Nation 
and more specifically, the people whom 
we represent, to the very best and full- 
est of our ability. We sought the office 
and we must assume the responsibility 
willingly. I consider it a privilege to rep- 
resent the Third District of Illinois. 

Many of us disagree as to what is best 
for our country and our constituents. 
We may differ as to what is the best way 
to accomplish our purpose. The impor- 
tant element is not our differences as 
men or as parties but our unity in de- 
siring that, as our loyal and able minor- 
ity leader, JOE MARTIN, Says, “America 
should come first.” 

As long as the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate lend themselves to 
the privilege of free speech, only found 
so abundantly in the Halls of Congress, 
I believe our Nation may well earn the 
distinction as being the only nation gov- 
erned by men able to survive the myriad 
attacks against her, both from without 
but more lamentably, the attacks from 
within. To our children and grand- 
children, let us bequeath not a spectral 
America but a vibrant America. 

Iam deeply appreciative of the fol- 
lowing letter which our minority leader 
sent me: 

OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 11,1958. ~ 
Hon. Emmet F. Byrne, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear EMMeET: Congress is about to ad- 
journ, and I cannot let you go home without 
expressing my appreciation of your personal 
loyalty as well as your support of a legisla- 
tive program that is full of outstanding 
achievements. 

Although we Republicans were in a minor- 
ity of 30, we were the driving force that 

t about most of the program of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. We were stalwart sup- 
Porters of ‘his splendid,efforts to maintain 
Peace, and we vigorously supported his 
Measures to stimulate the business recovery 
ram is now apparent. We were able to de- 
fat some fantastic spending schemes. If 
We had not been successful, the country 
Would now be headed toward disastrous in- 
flation and possible bankruptcy. ‘The coun- 


try has profited from your judgment and 
I = eee Service, « 

Ope you will be successful in your 
fall campaign and with additional recruits 
ge to help solve these momentous prob- 
[aa are ahead. As a capable, tested 
aaa” you deserve the support of your 


regardless of party affiliation. 
America should come first. : 


With best wishes, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
JosePH W. Martin, Jr. 


. 
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Slums Are a Luxury We Cannot Afford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
greater Cleveland community, Mr. Oscar 
H. Steiner, one of the most vigorous and 
enthusiastic builders of private low-cost 
housing, has made the clearing of Cleve- 
land slums an almost personal crusade. 
His devotion and his ‘untiring energy in 
this cause have made him an authority 
on this subject. 

I want to submit to the consideration 
of my colleagues an article which he sub- 
mitted in the Reporter magazine for 
November 14, 1957, entitled “Slums Are 
a Luxury We Cannot Afford”: 

CLEVELAND.—Fred and Mildred Hurns were 
very special sidewalk superintendents when 
they_stood at the corner of East 35th Street 
and Scovill Avenue here not long ago and 
watched bricklayers at work on a.283-apart- 
ment development. Along with hundreds 
of other Negro families, the Hurnses were 
displaced 2 years ago from this same area 
by a slum-clearance project. But their visit 
had not been prompted by any nostalgia 
for their old neighborhood. They had come, 
with their four children, to check on the 
new apartment they will soon be moving 
into. Furthermore, they will take up resi- 
dence in one of the modern fireproof apart- 
ments not as renters but as owners. 

Because I am the head of the building 
firm that is putting up the Longwood de- 
velopment into which the Hurns family will 
move, what follows may sound presumptu- 
ous, But I honestly believe that the proj- 
ect, small as it is, has real significance for 
all communities that want to do something 
about their slums. 

All too often slums are cleared with public 
funds’ and then the former residents are 
forced into other slum areas by the exces- 
sive rents of the new development. It hurts 
me every time I hear of a huge apartment 
development with rents of $25 to $40 and 
more per room going up in a former slum 
section. Unless something is done to help 
people like the Hurnses, the troubles that 
afflict the heart of almost all of our large 
cities will increase rather than diminish. 

The Hurns family has been making month- 
ly deposits during construction toward the 
downpayment for their new home. When 
their two-bedroom apartment is ready and 
they move in, they will have paid $500 down. 
(Sure, they'll be cramped for space by ideal 
standards, but they'll be less crowded than 
they were before or than they would be in 
another slum.) Their monthly payments 
covering interest, amortization, taxes, insur- 
ance, and all exterior repairs and services, in- 
cluding lawnmowing and snow removal, will 
be $81.50. Other families are saving toward 
or have made downpayments of $750 for 
three-bedroom units in Longwood on which 
their total monthly payments will be any- 
where from $85.50 to $91.50, depending on the 
size of the rooms. These are bargain-base- 
ment prices in Cleveland, where construction 
costs are high. Two other firms are working 
in Lon on more conventional rental 
projects, and this is progress too. But I 
think it is interesting that those who are 
paying for their own apartments will be pay- 
ing, substantially less than those who rent, 

e learned from an earlier project that 
the average family income of @ purchaser is 
$4,100 a year, only about $700 below the 
national median and a thousand dollars un- 
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der the median for city dwellers. And yet 
after years of living in deteriorated, jam- 
packed slums most of the purchasers had 
almost given up'hope of ever renting, let 
alone owning a decent home of their own. 
We have experienced practicaily no turn- 
over; even more, there are no delinquencies. 

Two years ago the city of Cleveland, with 
the help of a Federal grant of more than 
$2 million, bought for demolition the tat- 
tered tenement the Hurnses had lived in on 
East 35th Street. The houses in the neigh- 
borhood were predominantly frame, and 
most of them hadn’t been painted in years. 
Maintenance consisted of patches on patches. 
Originally single- and double-occupancy 
houses, they had practically all been con- 
verted to multifamily occupancy—some with 
families of 6 or 8 persons living in a single 
room and sharing bath and kitchen facili- 
ties. The Hurnses paid $15 a week for 3 
rooms. Some families paid more, some 
slightly less, but the rates were almost uni- 
formly exorbitant, although not at all 
shocking to anyone who is in any way fa- 
miliar with the economics of Negro slum 
property. 

HOW TO MAKE SLUMS 

Along with a sizable number of the 
1,200 families who once lived in the sec- 
tion, the Hurnses were relocated into the 
Cleveland Hough neighborhood. There they 
had to double up again in a house in an 
area that is already caught in a familiar 
pattern: overcrowding, heavy wear and tear 
on already neglected buildings, climbing 
rents, growing crime and delinquency, an 
increasing tax burden on the entire city— 
in short, new slums while the old were be- 
ing cleared. The police call this area the 
Jungle. 

The rapid growth of new slums means 
that Cleveland and cities like it are getting 
nowhere fast in a desperate race that will 
exhaust the earnest- dreams of the planners 
and the bright hopes of the city adminis- 
tration. 

Of the $1.5 billion industrial expansion 
enjoyed by the Cleveland metropolitan area 
in the postwar years, $1 billion worth has 
been located in the suburban municipalities. 
Most of the new houses have also been built 
outside the city limits. 

As the tax base in the center of the city 
levels off in relation to that in the rising 
suburbs, -Cleveland’s housekeeping prob- 
lems—health, police, and welfare—show no 
corresponding reduction. 

No one can say. that we Clevelanders 
haven’t had plenty of warning about how 
expensive slums can be for a city to go on 
tolerating. Back in 1934, Father Robert B. 
Navin, now Monsignor Navin, president of 
St. John College in Cleveland, completed a 
study of a 333-acre section of the city that 
included the present Longwood project site. 
Father Navin discovered that ‘direct cost of 
maintaining. the section—in city, county, 
and_school services, in private and public 
health and welfare spending—was $2 mil- 
lion, against a potential real estate tax reve- 
nue of $225,000. He observed that.the in- 
clusion of a few items of administrative 
overhead would have made the deficit 10 
times the tax return. 

The social deficit, which also costs money, 
was found to be even more disproportionate. 
A section comprising 2.5 percent of the city’s 
population and 0.73 percent of the land area 
boasted 21 percent of the murders, 8 percent 
of the juvenile delinquency, 26 percent of 
the vice resorts, 10 percent of the illegiti- 
mate births, and 12 percent of the tubercu- 
losis deaths. 

The years since Father Navin made his 
survey have increased the costs of municipal 
services without solving any of the social 
problems, so that even in 4 period of rela- 
tively full employment and prosperity, slum 
areas constitute a severe drain on the city’s 
resources. When the city administration 
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went to Cleveland’s voters with a $7-million 
urban-redevelopment bond issue in 1953, it 
could argue accurately that the Longwood 
section represented an annual loss of more 
than $200,000. 

Some simple arithmetic shows how good 
an investment Longwood will be. It cost $3 
million to buy and clear the project area, 
Resale of the land to builders brought $450,- 
000, leaving a net cost of slightly over $2.5 
million to the city and Federal Government. 
But the new apartments and shopping cen- 
ter will so enhance the tax returns from the 
section that the city will get its share of the 
costs back in 9 years. Hard figures like 
these as well as humanitarian motives con- 
vinced the business and industrial leaders 
of Cleveland that they should support the 
city’s renewal efforts. This they are doing 
through the nationally recognized Cleveland 
Development Foundation. 

Nearly 100 Cleveland companies sub- 
scribed $2 million to provide the founda- 
tion with a revolving fund to expedite al- 
most every phase of Cleveland’s redevelop- 
ment. Part of the money has been or is 
being used now as loans to the city and 
private builders to get specific projects un- 
The list of officers and trustees of 


aerway. 
this organization includes many of Cleve- 
land’s industrial and commercial leaders. 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze and Renewal 
Director James M. Lister have repeatedly 
paid tribute to the foundation’s help in get- 
ting programs started. 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM 
Whenever I begin to feel complacent about 


what we are accomplishing for the Hurnses 
id families like them, I have only to climb 
to my car and drive up and down the 


it 

broken streets of the neighborhoods adjoin- 
ins Longwood building sites. In half an 
hour, the proper—and bitter—perspective 
is restored. What we have done, what we 


g, is only a pinprick compared to the 
major surgery needed. 

The majority of inhabitants of Cleveland's 
slum areas are Negroes. The Cleveland Com- 
munity Relations Board issued a report a 
few years ago showing that only 500 of the 
140,000 private dwelling units built in the 
Greater Cleveland area since the war had 
been available for rent or purchase by Negro 
families. What this has meant, of course, is 
that colored families, regardless of economic 
status, have been for the most part confined 
to the oldest and most rundown sections of 
the city. The Negro “problem,” which helps 
create slums in the first place by overcrowd- 
ing open neighborhoods, makes slum elimi- 
nation all the more difficult. 

Restrictive real-estate practices of builders, 
brokers, and lenders, echoing the sentiments 
of white neighbors, have made it almost im- 
possible to obtain tracts of vacant land in 
the outlying sections of Cleveland or across 
municipal boundaries into the suburbs on 
which to build single home or apartment de- 
velopments with open occupancy. Wider 
realization of the economic consequences of 
prejudice—the cost of maintaining slums, 
for instance—may help hasten the day when 
integrated housing is more than a church- 
sponsored social experiment. 

Cleveland. and other industrial cities should 
certainly review their extensive landholdings 
with an eye to making some vacant sites 
available for open housing. When the city 
of Cleveland was eager to attract the 1959 
Pan-American Games it quickly produced 
land for a stadium, parking fields, and tem- 
porary housing facilities for the athletes. 
Why couldn’t the same areas be made avail- 
able for housing the slum DP’s? 


are ao 
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The need everywhere is for low-cost houses. 
The spectacular boom in the postwar years 
produced a tremendous amount of housing 
for families who could afford to pay $15,000 
or more—families, in other words, with an 
annual income of $7,000 or more. It is safer 
and more profitable for a contractor to build 
and sell a $35,000 home than one selling for 
$8,000 or $10,000. But the supply of homes 
in the upper bracket has come within hail- 
ing distance of the demand. In fact, you can 
say now that the prospective buyer has a 
very good choice. 

But the building boom didn’t help the 
average industrial worker. Accurate figures 
for the income of Cleveland families show 
that 60 percent of the families are in the 
$3,600 to $5,000 per year rahge—too high for 
public housing under Ohio’s income limita- 
tions, and too low for the private units that 
have been built. 

This income group, which includes so many 
of the slum DP’s, cannot afford to pay more 
than $65 to $95 a month in rent or monthly 
payments on a mortgage. Some of them, in 
desperation, are paying more than 1 week’s 
take-home pay in rent, but in the long run 
they are bound to find they have been led 
up a blind alley. The old rule of thumb that 
no more than 20 to 25 percent of income 
should go for shelter still holds true. 

In building apartments to rent or sell in 
the $65 to $95 range there are all sorts of 
problems, not the least of which is tight 
money. If mortgage-interest rates climb 1 
percent, as they did between our first and 
second redevelopment projects, the pur- 
chaser’s monthly payment jumps nearly $5— 
more than 8 percent—on an $8,500 mortgage. 
In addition, costs of material and labor keep 
increasing, and the average industrial work- 
er’s pay shows no sign of catching up. 

One place where relief would seem en- 
tirely possible—and logical—is in land costs. 
Instead of charging $14,000 per acre for the 
Longwood site, why couldn’t the city of 
Cleveland have deeded the land for $1, mak- 
ing sure that the savings would be passed 
on to the purchasers of the,new units? It 
would have meant an immediate reduction 
in monthly payments of more than $3. As 
in the case of interest rates, the amount can 
be substantial for the famiy budgets we’re 
talking about. ° 

The increased writeoff on the land would 
help bridge the wide gap between public 
housing, which must be almost completely 
subsidized, and conventional private housing, 
which only those with incomes of $7,000 or 
more can afford. It’s not as if the city would 
simply be giving away money it could never 
hope to see again; the time required for it 
to recover its capital outlay in tax returns 
would merely be slightly lengthened. 

There's nothing radical about such a pro- 
posal. In many parts of the country, com- 
munities are providing free factory sites and 
sometimes even building free factories to 
promote industrial developments. The same 
philosophy of enlightened self-interest could 
well be applied to the housing crisis. 

Slums are not only the shame of our 
cities in aesthetic and moral terms; they are 
also outrageously expensive. 

Ninety-three percent of the shabby dwell- 
ing units in the razed slums of the Long- 
wood section were owned by absentee land- 
lords. When the Hurnses and the other fam- 
ilies move into the new apartments, a large 
degree of homeownership will be restored to 
the neighborhood. 

I feel very_strongly that resident owner- 


ship is the best possible guaranty against 
community deterioration. 





The Townsend Plan for National 


Insurance . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1 
wish to call to the attention of the Con. 
gress a speeeh and statement by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, the founder of the 
Townsend Club movement and great 
champion for decent and adequate pen. 
sions for our elderly citizens. 

Whatever one may think about the go. 
called Townsend Plan, there may be no 
doubt that Dr. Francis Townsend has 
been a constructive force in American 
economic life. He speaks out day after 
day for social justice for our elderly 
citizens. This statement is particularly 
timely as the Senate considers improve. 
ments in our social security system, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Dr. FraNciIs E. TOWNSEND SPEAKS 


I have just read an article in which the 
author expresses his belief that the findings 
of science will eventually bring ro 
revolutionary changes that will ‘orm 
the world’s social structure into a virtual 
heaven on earth. 

I doubt very much that scientists acting 
alone can ever master the illnesses of the 
world. They can tell the world how to act, 
but they still have the apathy to overcome 
that afflicts the great masses of people who 
are ignorant and unable to think for them- 
selves. These people, who need help mos, 
cannot be reached with scientific advice. 
They are afflicted with a malady that is to 
deep-seated and too longstanding to be 
reached by scientific facts alone. 

There is a worldwide sickness afflicting the 
human race today which is epidemic in 
character and which has been cursing the 
world since the dawn of civilization. Like 
all other men who have had medical train- 
ing, I no sooner see a case of sickness that 
I do not want to make a diagnosis and, f 
possible, suggest the needed remedy. Hav — 
ing observed this world sickness, and having 
seen it in every part of the globe that I have 
visited, I have done a great deal of thinking 
about how to combat it and check its % 
cious spread throughout the world. This 
I have concluded, can never be done through 
the discoveries of new medicines. [ believ 
here is a case of such urgency and 
the world dare not wait for the slow and 
tedious experimentation that scientists 1» 
quire before curative agencies can be de 
pended upon. This world sickness is 
ing so rapidly, and its ravages upon 
ity have become so terrifying, that 
but the application of sound a 
and immediate action will be able to slow# 
down. 

Yes, you have guessed it; the malady! 
refer to is poverty. It would seem that 
sickness so widespread would attract the st 
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tention of the wofld’s greatest thinkers, but 
it seems that familiarity with poverty cre- 
ates an indifference toward it, and little or 
nothing has been done. 

What a strange and fearful indictment is 
huried at our cherished institutions, our 
schools, our churches, our colleges, and even 
our national Government itself, for their 
apathetic attitude toward this greatest curse 
that has ever afflicted the human race. 

This indifferent attitude toward a rapidly- 
growing, worldwide affliction is carrying with 
it the threat of a revolution that is so dread- 
ful that those of us who cherish our present 
social achievements are becoming truly 
alarmed they may all have to be thrown into 
the discard. This danger comes home to us 
when we stop to think of the magnitude of 
fhe impending disaster. 

Provably two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation can be classified as desperately-poor. 
Until recently it has been accepted as an 
act of Providence that poverty was ordained 
as the lot of most mortals; only since the 
dawn of a spirit of democracy, growing out 
of oppression, has it been possible for man- 
kind to break away from tradition and strike 
out for self-improvement in an independent 


ga in the new world where men first 
found freedom to use their brains inde- 
pendently and increase their ability to pro- 
duce new ways of creating wealth, the 
greatest revolution in all the world’s history 
has been brought about. The tremendous 
discovery that there was no limit to our 
ability to create wealth has brought with it 
many new problems which clamor for solu- 
tion. In these United States alone the prob- 
lem of what to do with our new-found 
wealth is a problem of worldwide import. 

Wealth that has been~-created but cannot 
be sold is almost as dangerous and baffling 
as poverty itself. Man’s ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness have run ahead of the Nation’s 
ability to buy and consume. At first glance 
it seems so simple a problem could easily 
be solved—just give away our excesses of 
such goods as we cannot use, through our 
home market. But we find: there are markets 
abroad as well as here at home, and the peo- 
ple who run those markets object to our 
dumping our surpluses on them; it shuts 
down on their profits and disrupts their 
markets, and they say: “Keep your stuff at 
home; we cannot buy it and we will not have 
it dumped at our doorstep.” 

So here we are, we Americans, with a world 
of wealth-creating ability, doomed to restrict 
our production of wealth to the minimum 
and let factories and farms lie idle and un- 
employment increase and plague us. 4 

Does it not seem strange that our national 
thinkers have not given consideration to the 
matter of increasing our home consuming 
ability by making us all better customers of 
our fast-growing volume of wealth? 

In our national population there are at 
Present some 20 millions of adult citizens 
Who can be classed as paupers or semi- 
Paupers. Their consuming ability is re- 
stricted to a bare livelihood because of one 
thing—lack of ability to buy. Their money 
supply has dried up. . 

are these people? The old, the sick, 
the crippled, the blind and all éthers who 
have met with afflictions that have incapaci- 
tated them for making a living. How fool- 
ish of us who are blessed with strength and 
aha to impose a burden upon our- 
8 lit y condemning these afflicted ones to 
Fag of deprivation. It entails a tremen- 
to ate — the producers of our Nation 
oe Sere n 20 millions of human derelicts 

subsistence plane of living. 
Why in the world do we not devise a way 
by these unproductive ones can be, 
en at least, good customers? Customers 
a oe as important to industry as working 
aan all we would have to do to con- 
these burdened and burdensome people 
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into useful citizens would be to see that 
they were liberally supplied with money; 
they would put that money to work pur- 
chasing great quantities of the wealth of 
things that are now surpluses. 

If these deprived millions were to.receive 
regular monthly annuities in sufficient 
amounts to permit them to live comfortably, 
and without anxiety and worry, they would 
soon establish a dependable flow of money 
throughout the channels of trade, and no 
such thing as a depression, or recession could 
become possible. Thus we could insure our 
Nation a constantly growing prosperity that 
would be proof against hard times. 

Well, if we had for our Nation proof 
against hard times and depressions, that 
would constitute insurance for the free en- 
terprise, eapitalistic system of ours, would 
it not? And that brings us to the impor- 
tant theme of why we so badly need a na- 
tional insurance system of money circulation 
that cannot be disrupted under any national 
or international conditions: If that kind of 
insurance can be made available to our Na- 
tion, it can shortly be made available to 
all others, when we make it clear to them 
how we have done it. 

How to insure the nonexistence of pov- 
erty throughout the world is the most im- 
portant and pressing problem facing the 
modern world; it is the biggest, most hu- 
mane and benevolent undertaking that hu- 
manity can be called upon to undertake. 
It must be accomplished within the next 
few “years or the possibility of its accom- 
plishment will have been lost forever. A 
great revolution of the underprivileged peo- 
ple of the world is forming, and it is being 
fenned into flames by the advocates of com- 
munism. 

Communist leaders are to be found in 

every country today preaching to the poor 
and helpless that their deliverance is at 
hand; that if they embrace communism their 
days of suffering will be over. The chroni- 
cally poor are swallowing this doctrine 
through their ears; they are saying to them- 
selves: “These promises Sound good t& us, 
even though they are only half true. Any- 
thing—any change, is better than what we 
have to endure now.” 
, So, here in the United States, let us set 
up a system of insurance that will cover all 
American citizens and forever eliminate 
poverty from our country and demonstrate 
to other nations that we stand ready to help 
them do likewise. 

A way of establishing and maintaining 
such an insurance has been before our Na- 
tion’s lawmaking body for more than 20 
years; unfortunately there are none so blind 
as those who will not see. / 

But extreme pressure is being put upon our 
lawmaking body from many directions. Our 
burden of poverty is growing very rapidly. 
It is causing a rapid increase of crime; it 
fosters ignorance and neglects disease; it 
creates a fertile field for the growth of that 
odious thing we call communism. All these 
enemies of progress and prosperity can be 
mastered here in the United States. We 
know there is no limit to our ability to 
create wealth. A just distribution of our 
wealth has become a must if we are to avert 
national and international disaster. 
~ Let us not despair. There is great promise 
that in the very near future our legislative 
bill for the establishment of national insur- 
ance will win. Social forces all over the 
world are putting pressure upon our law- 
makers, and the whole world is looking to 
the United States for a way out of its diffi- 
culties. 

Let us remember that God helps those who 
help themselves. Let us all become indi- 
vidual missioharies for our country and for 
ourselves, and see that our neighbors are 
made acquainted with the importance of 
insuring that poverty shall no longer curse 
our Nation with its bitter blight. 
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Commendation of Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas by Milwaukee Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand an excellent editorial 
from one of the Nation’s great news- 
papers, the Milwaukee Journal. It isa 
commendation of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Fu.sricHut] for the superb 
speech he made the other day. I wish 
to read merely the last paragraph: 

Mostly, FULBRIGHT’s was an honest picture 
of where we are, and a cogent, fervent plea 
to Americans of both parties to break away 
from our present “inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected” foreign policy and try to 
develop “a set of coherent, realistic, well- 
thought-out objectives and feasible policies 
to attain them.” 


Mr. President, approval by the Milwau- 
kee Journal is given only after the great- 
est consideration. It is a commendation 
which is something to be proud of. I 
congratulate the Senator from Arkansas 
on the commendation of this great news. 
paper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Apendix of 
the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wat Is Our FOREIGN PoLicy? 


One of the most searching comments on 
American foreign policy was made in the 
Senate the other day by FuLBRIcnT, of Ar- 
kansas. It Was grim, but so are the facts. 
4 Senator FuLBRIGHT said: 

“Only the blindest of optimism would in- 
terpret our international position as a se- 
cure one. The fact is that we are in trouble, 
very deep trouble, regardless of what hap- 
pens next in the Middle East, 

“Time and again we have drifted until cir- 
cumstances reached an intolerable state, and 
then we have rushed to the brink. This 
time we have even put one foot over the 
brink. 

“This Nation has wallowed in a kind of 
fool’s paradise in jolly and supercilious com- 
placency while elsewhere others of more se- 
rious bent of mind have worked. 

“Are we to admit that we are, as men, 
less capable, less astute than the Russians? 
If that is the case, we had better will the 
world to them without further ado—and our- 
selves along with it. But if we are their 
equals as men, and if the ideologies for 
which we bear witness are superior to theirs, 
then.in heaven’s name when are we going 
to stop taking refuge in this excuse that they 
are responsible for our difficulties? 

“We have cast ourselves indiscriminately 
in the role of defender of the status 
quo. * * * We have found ourselves alined 
against those who would strike at tyranny 
or corruption. We have found ourselves 
alined with landlords who have exploited 
tillers of the soil and with militarists who 
have kept the people in line, 

“We have on a grandiose scale provided 
peoples of the underdeveloped nations with 
the weapons of destructive warfare, and 
have been miserly in providing them weapons 
to wage war on their own poverty, economic 
ills, and internal weaknesses. 
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“What, really, is our policy in the Middle 
East? Can we live with Arab unity, or can 
we not? Where are we going in the Far 
East? What is our policy? We cannot for- 
ever ignore 600 million people on the main- 
land of China.” 

FULBRIGHT is second-ranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. His statement was not overly parti- 
san, although he did charge bitterly that 
“present-leadership of this country, when it 
is not weak and desultory, tends to be im- 
petuous and arbitrary.” He blamed Congress 
for emphasizing military over economic aid. 
He traced Chinese policy back to the Truman 
administration. 

Mostly, FULBRIGHT’s was an honest picture 
of where we are, and a cogent, fervent plea 
to Americans of both parties to break away 
from our present “inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected” foreign policy, and try to 
develop “a set of coherent, realistic, well- 
thought-out objectives and feasible policies 
to attain them.” 





Tribute to Admiral Rickover and Com- 
mander Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, a letter from 
M. Leitzsey, published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of this morning. 

The letter, Mr. President, has to do 
with Admiral Rickover, in connection 
with the development of the Nautilus and 
other submarines. The letter points out 
the great achievement of Comdr. William 
R. Anderson in taking the Nautilus under 
the polar icecap. 

Mr. President, Commander Anderson 
is a native of Waverly, Tenn. We are 
very proud of Commander Anderson. A 
great celebration will be held in his 
hometown in the latter part of this 
month in recognition of what he has 
done. But the people of Tennessee are 
also very proud of Admiral Rickover. 
Admiral Rickover first worked on the 
motor which went into the Nautilus at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. After that was devel- 
oped, Commander Anderson was under 
Admiral Rickover’s direction for more 
than a year. 

I agree with the conclusion of the 
letter that Admiral Rickover certainly 
should have been included as one of the 
guests at the White House, and I am 
glad Commander Anderson, when he saw 
the slight which had been visited upon 
Admiral Rickover, immediately went to 
call upon the admiral to pay his respects. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADMIRAL RICKOVER 

It is altogether fitting and proper to accord 
every honor possible to the handsome and 
heroic Comdr. William R. Anderson, of the 
Nautilus, and certainly he deserves all the 
fanfare he so promptly received. However, it 
is dificult to comprehend the apparent neg- 
lect shown Admiral Rickover, the so-called 
father of the nuclear Navy, whose brilliant 
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research and development-——and pushing his 
project to completion—made possible Com- 
mander Anderson’s wonderful achievement. 

The commander immediately noticed and 
regretted the absence of Admiral Rickover 
and promptly hurried over to his office as 
soon as the ceremonies were over. The flimsy 
explanation that “there had not been room 
enough to crowd everyone in” was more than 
inadequate; it was ridiculous. 

However, the little man who wasn’t there 
was more than conspicuous by his absence, 
and instead of diminishing his fame, it will 
probably bring him greater recognition and 
appreciation by the whole world. 

Surely the White House contains a room 
large enough to include one small, wiry ad- 
miral, although his brainpower couldn’t be 
contained in a building larger than the Pen- 
tagon. He deserves the very highest acco- 
lade our country can bestow, and no doubt 
the first to agree would be Commander 
Anderson. 

M. LEITZSEY. 

WASHINGTON. 





The U. N. Radiation Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


call the attention of the Senate to an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 


Wednesday, August 13, Minneapolis 
Tribune, entitled ‘““‘The U. N. Radiation 
Report.” 


The concluding paragraph of the edi- 
torial supports the request that I made 
in the Senate on the date of Tuesday, 
August 12, when-.I urged that our Gov- 
ernment make a basic policy decision on 
the question of banning further nuclear 
tests if proper safeguards and inspection 
can be agreed upom. 

The editorial gets right to the -heart 
of the issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE U. N. RADIATION REPORT 


There's nothing fundamentally new in the 
U.N. report on radiation. It concurs in the 
widely held view that, genetically speaking, 
any radiation is bad radiation and is scru- 
pulously scientific in noting that while 
fallout from weapons testing can cause 
leukemia and bone cancer, we don’t yet have 
firm evidence as to how many cases of these 
diseases stem from testing and how many 
from natural causes. 

It calls attention once more to the large 
amount of natural radiation (cosmic rays, 
etc.) which is harmful-but which cannot be 
reduced and against which we have no pres- 
ent protection. And it notes that good 
radioactivity—i. e., medical X-rays—also has 
bad side effects. 

The U. N. committee concludes that all 
steps designated to minimize the irradiation 
of human populations will act to the bene- 
fit of human. health. Such steps include 
the avoidance of unnecessary exposure re- 
sulting from medical, industrial, and other 
procedures for peaceful, uses on the one 
hand and the cessation of contamination of 
the environment by explosions of nuclear 






weapons on the other. The reference to 
nuclear explosions will almost certainly be 
cited by those who oppose weapons tests as 
support for their position. ; 


Generally, the U, N. study repeats the 


findings of the excellent report made by this 
country’s National Academy of Science 
1956. In that document, in the present 
U. N. report and in future studies, Scientists 
can sum up their factual findings as to the 
effects of manmade and natural radioactiy. 
ity. The decision that the manmade has 
exceeded or is about to exceed justifiable 
bounds must be a political decision, 

That decision will not be made simply by 
saying that man’s use of atomic energy— 
whether for weapons, medicine, or 
atomic power—has some bad effects and 
therefore must be immediately stopped, 
For almost every advance in human p 
has been paid for with human suffering and 
even death. The western industrial reyoly: 
tion, for example, exacted such a toll in its 
time, and the human costs of contemporary 
industrialization in underdeveloped nations 
have only been reduced, not eliminated, 

The value of reports like those of the 
U. N. and the National Academy is that 
they make it possible for the ultimate polit- 
ical decisions—such as to test or not to 
test—to be made on the most reliable fac. 
tual information. 





Broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 21, this year, there was a broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting network 
by Fulton Lewis, 'Jr., that is so apropos 
with reference to events of the past few 
weeks, and, for that matter, the last 
few days, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 5 
BROADCAST BY FULTON LEWIS, Jr., JULY 21, 1958 ~ 

The Middle East spotlight is beginning to 


“switch to the United Nations, tonight, 3s 


the actual happening of events at the scene 
of the crisis begins to quiet down. Thee 
have been a few minor skirmishes between 
loyal Lebanese troops and rebels in = 
but none involving Marines, and some 
Americans who were caught in Baghdad by 
the overthrow of the government of King 
Faisal 1 week ago this morning were flown 
out of the country to Ankara, Turkey, in 
Pan American Airways DC-6-B which jhe 
State Department chartered for that expres 
purpose. 

Despite the fact that they were all i 
structed not to talk with newsmen or aij 
one else except State Department ine 
several are reported to have done 80; 
they.said that everything is quiet in 5 
dad and they didn’t know anything had hap 
pened till they got aboard the plane. a 

That coincides, generally, with 
pickups from other escaping tr rs 10, 
other points, one of whom said that 
the group of individuals ae 
tommy-gun fire along with the King, ¥” 
Crown Prince, and the Premier in the pa 
ace courtyard were three foreign show g™™ | 
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qwho were staying in the palace. How they 
happened to be there was not explained, but 
this was a rather expensive weekend in 
paghdad. One was Canadian, one was 
French, and one was Israeli. 

Troop movements in the area have pretty 
much stopped. The United States and Brit- 
ain both seem to have moved in all the forces 
‘they consider necessary to do the job, and 
the entire picture seems to be poised to await 
whatever the next events are that may take 

Jace, if any. 

To the diplomatic analyst, probably the 
most significant event over the weekend was 
the release by the East German Government 
of the nine Army helicopter prisoners, who 
have been held for weeks in Dresden, after 
being captured by the Russians, when their 

eran out of gas and had to land in a 
thunderstorm fn East German territory. 

It seems to be generally agreed that this 
release was the dirct result of the American- 
British move-in of Armed Forces into the 
Lebanon-Jordan area, and that it betrays a 
massive apprehension on the part of the 
Soviets. © 

For weeks, Moscow has been toying with 
that issue—the nine helicopter prisoners— 
amusing itself with a cryptic game of tease, 
so far as we are concerned, cooperating with 
the East German Government—if such it 
could be called—in a pitch to win de facto 
recognition for that government, as the cost 
of freedom for the prisoners. 

It’s an old Russian trick, and it seems to 
amuse the Kremlin leaders to needle West- 
ern powers in such situations,-like a cat 
toying with a mouse. 

But came this break in the Middle East, the 
Moscow bosses decided the picture was too 
serious to be taking time out to play, and 
that this might have been one of the things 
that had been played too far, and had trig- 
gered action on the part of the United 
States and Britain—and decided to forget 
itand turn the men back. Those who know 
the Russian ways say unquestionably they 
intended to do so all along, sooner or later, 
but were enjoying the pantomime as long 
as it seemed harmless. 

That coupled with a generally bewildered 
reaction from Moscow so far as diplomatic 
moves are concerned, suggest that the Soviet 
leaders never expected the move-in that sud- 
denly took place, and are floundering around 
trying to figure out what t® do about it. 

The one thing they have come up with— 
the demand for an immediate summit con- 
ference to discuss the crisis in the Middle 
East—is not doing very well, thus far. They 
wanted the conference to begin tomorrow 
morning, and the White House announced 
late this afternoon that the President will 
not even have an answer for the note until 
ow at the earliest, and perhaps not 


A tentative draft of it was turned over to 
the British and the French for study today, 
but nobody seems to be very thyroidal about 
getting it decided and delivered and the gen- 
ral picture is that we are letting Mr. 

chev cool ‘his heels in the outer office 
while we take our time. 

This is a beautiful picture for study, in- 
cidentally, because it is a very dramatic set- 
ting of the international chess board. 

Mr. Khrushchev, alcoholic that he is, has 

and badgered and ridiculed and chal- 

like the bully from the gashouse 
» and the longer the decent law-abiding 
of the neighborhood put up with it, 
more he began to believe his own propa- 
Banda about how strong and tough he is, 
and how big his gang is. 
But finally, out of a clear sky when he is 
in the middle of one of his housebreak- 
the? Uehts go on and he is surrounded 
cops—it all catches up with him at 
and when he begins to take stock of his 
situation, he begins to realize that that 


REE 
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huge gang of his consists of victims he and 
his top pals have bullied into submission, 
and then comes the showdown, they not only 
will not come to his rescue and support; 
they would like nothing better than to see 
him clobbered and thrashed within an inch 
of his life. It was all a lot of fun, the 
boasting and the bragging and the stealing 


: and the waylaying of smaller boys, as long 


as he was enjoying the immunity that was 
extended to him because of the code of the 
society on which he was preying. They be- 
lieve in orderly procedures of accepted law 
and human behavior, and they declined 
therefore, to resort to the methods that he 
was using against them. 

But now, all that’s over. The camel’s 
back is broken, and they’re on the same level 
with him, and the situation is bad, bad, bad. 
And that is the picture that Mr. Khrushchev 
finds in the magic mirror of the Kremlin 
tonight, make no mistake about it. 

Put yourself in his Shoes. His only reliable 
allies are two: Mr. Nasser down in Cairo, 
who hasn’t got a thing when it comes to 
force; as weak as a newborn kitten, and 
wouldn’t last 36 hours, if the British and 
Americans—even leaving out the Israelis— 
were to turn on him. And military experts 
agree that the Israelis could do it by them- 
selves, and would like nothing better, and it 
wouldn’t take them more than 36 hours. 
That’s ally No. 1. 

Ally No. 2 is Communist China, with two 
sabre-toothed tigers just waiting for the op- 
portunity to pounce, from Formosa on the 
one side and from South Korean on the 
other. And while Mao Tse Tung has lots of 
men, and.-men who hold life very cheaply, 
they aren’t any good in modern warfare, 
unless they have the materials with which to 
fight, and if Mr. Khrushchev is threatened 
from other quarters, he cannot afford to be 
sending any considerable quantity of his war 
materials to Mao Tse Tung. 

And all this while, on his southwest front, 
is a snarling, murderous pack of caged 
wolves, who for 13 bitter years have been 
suppressed under his dictatorship and who 
have demonstrated their determination to 
be free of him, even when they had nothing 
to fight with. What happens when they are 
unleased, and supplied with arms and air 
support and all that goes with it? 

They almost succeeded in Hungary, as Mr. 
Khrushchev well remembers, and likewise in 
Poland, and we, the stupid Western world, 
following the milktoast counsels of the dip- 
lomats sold them short on those former occa- 
sions and gave them not the first iota of 
help. 

That would not be so this next time. Come 
another outbreak, we would give them sup- 
plies and guns and tanks and the protection 
of our combined air force’, and this would be 
bad in the extreme. 

Mr. Khrushchev just cannot spread it that 
thin. He is extended, and, through half the 
distance of his lines, he is Operating through 
enemy country which hates him and every- 
thing he stands for, and that is tough 
operating. 

Oh, it has been all very easy to put up 
this great front about the family of the pro- 
letariat nations and the glorious people’s 
republics of East Germany and Poland and 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
and the rest. While the tanks were in the 
background and his Russian soldiers were 
standing around the periphery of the crowds, 
he could make those statements and nobody 
would challenge them, because nobody dared. 
It was suicide to do so. 

But Mr. Khrushchev and his predecessor, 
Mr. Stalin, weren’t fooling anybody with that 
line—unless it was themselves. Feeding it 
to the Russians is one thing. They have 
never known anything but dictatorship and 
degradation, and they are in their homelands, 
at least, and the Russian troops that are 
everywhere present are their troops. 
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That is not so in’Poland and Hungary and 
the rest of these subjugated countries. In 
the first place, they are a people who have 
@ culture of their own, in each case; they are 
@ people wht have known freedom and are 
willing te fight for it again when the oppor- 
tunity arises. They are being occupied by a 
foreign conqueror, and the talk about the 
people’s republics is so much hogwash. 
Gomulka? Kadar? Gottwald? These are 
self-serving pigs, the puppets of a hated 
foreign government, as much hated and 
despised as were the huns of old. 

This is what Mr. Khrushchev sees in the 
mirror tonight, and it is an ominous pic- 
ture, indeed. He dares not move, this. way 
or that, for fear the slightest misstep will 
trigger his destruction. 

He turns now to the United Nations—the 
very United Nations he has violated and 
defied and kicked in the teeth and helped to 
render impotent—and hopes that somehow 
there will be some solution in that direction, 

He wants a summit conference—which he 
will not get,->not on his terms. He wants to 
discuss the Middle East, There will be no 
summit conference, I am able to inform you 
at this moment, unless everything is dis- 
cussed, as part of the whole evil picture— 
and it will be held, even then, only as a very 
last resort. 

Unhappy man—and let the world gloat over 
that fact. He has had it coming a long time. 





Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Nation has, I think, only one reasonably 
large daily newspaper which is a per- 
sonal, crusading newspaper, and it is the 
Capital Times of my own home city of 
Madison, Wis. In the great tradition of 
American journalism, it is a militant 
campaigner for liberal democracy in 
every sense of the word. There-has re- 
cently been published a typical liberal 
editorial, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, entitled.“If Federal Aid is O. K. 
for Business, Why not Business?” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ir Feperat Arp Is O. K. For BUSINESS, 
Wuy Not EDUCATION? 


The Wisconsin Statee Chamber of Com- 
merce continues to drone away on the dreary 
theme that Federal aid to education will 
mean Federal control of education. 

Actually, as Philleo Nash, candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, recently reminded us “Federal aid fo 
education is older than the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Nash pointed out that 2 years before the 
adoption of the Constitution the Continental 
Congress, at the instigation of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, wrote an ordinance for the govern-_ 
ment of the Northwest Territory providing 
for free public education and setting aside 
from the public domain sufficient land te 
provide free schools. 

Federal aid is an old and honorable princi- 
ple, which has been continued in various 
forms through the years. Many of our col- 
leges have made permanent improvements 
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from the funds received under the GI bill of 
rights, 

It has always seemed strange to us, as it 
must to many overburdened property tax- 
payers who are shouldering the increasing 
costs of education, that such groups as the 
chamber of commerce continue to discrimi- 
nate against education and agriculture. 
They have no compunctions about accepting 
Federal aid to highways. Indeed, they are 
among the most passionate lobbyists for more 
Federal highway funds. 

Is the cement that goes into a highway 
any more tainted than that which goes into 
a school? 

Nor do we hear them object to Federal aid 
to the shipping lines, the airlines, the news- 
papers and all the other private businesses 
that are subsidized with Federal money. 
Why aren’t they concerned about Federal 
control of these recipients of Federal aid? 

Why is it that only Federal aid to educa- 
tion and Federal aid to agriculture alarm 
these business groups? 





Centennial of the Conflict of 1861-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the approach of the centennial of the 
War Between the States quickens in- 
terest in the type of observance which 
is planned. An editorial published in 
one of the great newspapers of the 
South and Southwest very ably discusses 
the trend of the planning to this date. 
There is great interest in my home 
State of Texas in the type_of observance 
to be held in the years of the commem- 
oration of the event. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial entitled “Nation Will Con- 
duct Centennial Observance of 1861-65 
Conflict,’ published in the Houston Post 
of July 28, 1958. 

There being no objection, -the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

NATION WILL CONDUCT CENTENNIAL OBSERV- 
ANCE OF 1861-65 CONFLICT 

America is preparing to conduct its most 
lavish historical observance. The years 
1961-65 will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the great Civil War by which this-country was 
torn asunder and then welded back together 
more strongly than ever before. 

The national observance will be headed by 
a distinguished American, Maj. Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant II, grandson of the man who took 
Richmond. And it is worthy of note that 
when it came time to select the chairman 
of the Civil War Centennial Commission, an 
agency created by Congress, a Virginian nom- 
inated General Grant and there was unan- 
imous approval, both North and South. 

General Grant has called on all States, re- 
gardiess of their status during those fateful 
years, to form State commissions to co- 
operate in the planning and coordination of 
the forthcoming centennial observance. 
General Grant said the objective of the com- 
mission is to make it the greatest pageant in 
our history. He added that the participation 
of all States, whether at the time they were 
States, Territories, or embraced in the 
borders of another State, is wanted. 
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On most of the major battlefields of the 
Civil War, such as Gettysburg in Pennsyl- 
vania and Vicksburg in Mississippi, there are 
markers and monuments erected by the peo- 
ple of both North and South in honor of their 
sons who fought there. The Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington, probably our most 
beautiful national monument, is encircled by 
the names of all of the States. In short, the 
war is over and very few scars remain. The 
war’s centennial observance is something in 
which all States can take part with pride. 

A major objective of the observance is the 
collection and safe storage of letters, diaries, 
journals, and other documents of historic 
value concerning the war. People will be 
asked to go through old trunks and storage 
closets to search for such material, 

Texas, a member State of the Confederacy, 
contributed much to the South’s cause. On 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, for instance, 
there are markers which tell the story of the 
heroism of Hood’s Texas Brigade. Visitors to 
Gettysburg find it difficult to understand 
how they had the courage to race down a 
steep hill to the bottom of a ravine and 
up on the other side, constantly under Yan- 
kee fire, to drive the Union force out of a 
natural fort, called, appropriately enough, 
Devil’s Dam. But they did. 

Texans fought valiantly in other battles 
and the war came to the State in the battles 
of Galveston and Sabine Pass. Indeed, there 
is abundant reason for Texas participation in 
the observance. 





American Foreign Policy in the African 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Governor of Michigan, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, traveled 
into parts of Africa, particularly Liberia 
and Ghana. He has conveyed some of 
his impressions to the Secretary cf State, 
a copy of which letter he has shared 
with me. 

He also has prepared a statement on 
United States policy in Africa which was 
issued upon his return. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two documents be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They represent 
an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of American foreign policy in 
the African area. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ' 

AvucusT 5, 1958. 
Hon. JouHn Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Permit me to ex- 
press my appreciation for the many courte- 
sies extended to me by yourself and by the 
members of your department at home and 
abroad in connection with my recent trip 
to Liberia and Ghana. In everything and on 
every occasion, the department served me 
and my purposes well. 

Specifically, let me say that in Liberia I 
met Richard Jones and his wife. He is a 
most genial and is working hard to 
fulfill his duties. While I had a very full 
schedule prepared by the Liberians, Mr. 


Jonés had a reception for me and perf 
other incidental services for me. He ais 
met me and saw me off and paid other king 
attentions and courtesies which I much 
appreciated. 

In Ghana I was met by Ambassador 
who impressed me very favorably as an ex. 
perienced career official who was doing an 
effective job. He-was particularly ably as. 
sisted by Peter Rutter, who with his wife not 
only performed services for us beyond the 
call of duty, but who, I had the feeling, hag 


a good grasp of African affairs. The Am. 


bassador in his summing up for me made 
some very interesting points, some of which 
I found difficult to believe, but which on 
independent review I found to be absolutely 
correct. In connection with esome passport 
and travel, the Embassy moved mountains 
and I commend them most highly on their 
efficacy. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not pretend to be a for. 
eign affairs expert, certainly not an expert on 
Africa, but as you may know, I have an in. 
terest in the field and have studied ang 
traveled somewhat. 

My own official business in the oncoming 
campaign make it impossible for me to spend 


much time in putting together the kind of- 


report I would like to prepare for you, 
Therefore, not to wait until the time when 
I could do it properly, I would like to sub- 
stitute as an addendum hereto a press re. 
lease I issued on my return to the United 
States. 

In addition to this I would like to say that 
I did hear several businessmen and govern- 
ment officials say that the Soviet operations 
are perhaps more vigorous than my 
release indicated. This leaves me to ellee 
that action on our part is imperative at this 
time. 

It was impossible for me to accurately gage 
the importance or prestige of the Pan Afri- 
can racist extremists. However, I strongly 
suspect there is more of #ifis than some Of our 
good friends let on. The very convincing and 
esudite Ghana Minister of Education, Mr. 
C. T. Nylander, made an independence day 
speech which showed influences, which may 
have been only political license or which may 
have had deeper significance. While it 
sounds strange for me to say this to you, in 
describing the push for African independ- 
ence, he stated that the African lamb was 
fiercer than its opposition and that the Afri- 
can elephant never forgets. There were other 
occasions when this kind of language came 
out. Again, I can’t say that I could give you 
@ sound judgment in this area except 
that I think much and careful co 
should be given to this kind of thing. 

Finally, it seems to me that real thought 
should be given, if it is not being given, 
the idea of where America should stand with 
respect to Pan Africanism. It may well be 
to our interest to prevent the volcanization 
of Africa, where the Soviet Union might sw 
confuston and discord. 

Again, Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you 
for your many kindnesses and apologize for 
the incomplete kind of report this is, but! 
trust you will understand the circumstances, 


With every good wish. Ses 


Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 


Governor. _— 


STATEMENT ON Unrrep Sratss PoLicy ™ 
Arnica, BY Gov. G. ManNEN WILLIAMS, OF 
MICHIGAN 


Governor Wililams, arriving at u 





Airport, N. Y., made the following 5 a - 





based on 2 10-day trip to Liberia and 
independent countries of Africa. 
purpose of the trip was toa 
ceremonies marking the 111th anni 
Liberian independence, at which he was 
or honor. ; 
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Governor Williams said he found both 
countries very friendly to the United States 
and making democratic progress. 

“put,” he continued, “you don't have to be 
an African expert, which I am not, to see that 

are gesting ready to pop in Africa and 
that the United States has neither a workable 
comprehensive all-African policy nor a par- 
ticularly effective policy for Liberia and 


are proposed action for Ghana resulting 
from Nkrumah’s visit is 4 step in the right 
direction, but this is only a very feeble be- 

. Now is the time to act, when the 
jron is hot and malleable and before it either 
melts and spills over who knows where or 
becomes cold and rigid. Now is the time to 
act, when our friendly relations are at their 
pest, and when our action will be most help- 
ful and appreciated. 

“with regard to Liberia, it is to the self- 
interest of the United States to vigorously 
support and help develop this friendly coun- 
try. Africa is more than restless with the 
desire for self-rule. But this legitimate ambi- 
tion can be distorted into ugly results by 
overexuberance, or by rampant Nasserism 
and/or latent Communist subversion. Presi- 
dent Tubman, of Liberia, in this maelstrom 
has consistently supported the free West, and 
as senior statesman of the independent Afri- 
can states, particularly those south of the Sa- 
hara, he has provided progressive and sen- 
sible leadership in the direction ‘of free self- 
determination and world cooperation. 

“Purthermore, whether the United States 
likes it or not, it is a fact that Liberia is 
regarded as a showcase of American democ- 
racy in Africa, and we’re not showing at our 
best. The Communists are pointing to the 
lag in Liberia with its close association with 
the United States in comparison with some 
of its neighbors who were or are European 
colonies in an effort to discredit both the 
United States and our free way of life. This 
certainly is an added reason why the United 
States should support the development and 
growth of Liberia.” : 

By way of explaining the last statement, 
the Governor pointed out that all Africa 
knows that the United States sent our freed 
slaves to Liberia, beginning in 1820, encour- 
aged her independence in 1847, kept other 
nations from exploiting her, used her as a 
staging base for American planes in World 
War II, and now has important business in- 
terests there. Liberia adopted .a constitu- 
tion and system of government based on our 
own, and is generally regarded as following 
the American line. 

While colonial powers were developing 
Africa for their own profit and collaterally 
providing some education and economic ad- 
vantages for a number of African people, the 
United States more or less left Liberia to 
shift for itself. Without capital and other 
resources, the Liberians skillfully maintained 
and developed their liberties, but were un- 
able until comparatively recently to exploit 

economic resources or to bring educa- 
tion to the native peoples. The result of 
this was that in some ways Liberia lags be- 
the economic and educational develop- 
ment of some of her neighbors. 
Governor then continued: “Liberia 
aoe some support from the United States 
ernment and with the help of American 
enterprise is hard at work trying to 
pull itself up by its own bootstraps. It has 
made Commendable strides in establishing a 
system of education not only for its civilized 
Population but also for the indigenous peo- 
en of whom are almost ready to live 
Modern society but some are not. 
Liberia has built some roads, experimented 
» & as built up a cultured 
too sutelligent leadership that is able but. 


tally, there are many attractive 
portunities for American Shieehcpoaibieh in 
Liberia, Liberia welcomes free enterprise, 
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pursues an open-door policy, gives new busi- 
ness tax concessions, and permits the free 
export of profits from the country. The 
country is rapidly developing not only its 
tree crops but such minerals as iron, gold, 
and diamonds. 

“President Tubman has said time.and 
again that Liberia seeks no gifts, and Liberia 
has sought to pay its loans. Liberia urgently 
needs loans for internal development such as 
roads, power, and communications. Pres- 
ently,the United States has a $23 million 
loan under consideration. I recommend that 
it be authorized in full.” = 

“Liberia also needs technical assistance. 
The United States is doing some good work in 
this area but it requires considerable ex- 
pansion. For example, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Institute is doing a magnificent job in 
practical vocational education. But there 
should be three such institutions at least. 

“In some places American assistance is 

not appreciated. That certainly will not be 
the case in Liberia. Liberia regards the 
United States, some will be surprised to 
know, as her mother country. President 
Tubman has unabashedly taken our side 
time and again in international matters. It 
is important that this be generously recog- 
nized, because it has been suggested to him 
that Liberia would do better by sitting on 
the fence between the East and West. It 
certainly would not be in the best interests 
of the United States to create the illusion 
that we are more concerned with buying 
the allegiance of waverers than in helping our 
friends and allies.” 





The Cherry Growers’ Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
editorial from the Oregonian of August 
13, 1958, has taken a stand in favor of 
the position which I assumed in the Sen- 
ate in opposition to the so-called cherry 
growers’ amendment, that would have 
weakened the Trade Agreements Act. 

The editorial, entitled “Victory for 
Broad View,” shares my belief that the 
Senate-House conferees acted wisely in 
dropping this amendment, which was 
neither necessary for the welfare of the 
cherry growers nor beneficial to a suc- 
cessful trade program with our allies 
overseas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Oregonian of Portland be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

VICTORY FOR BroaD VIEW 

The reciprocal trade bill, which was passed 
by the Senate Monday and which now goes 
to the President for his signature, does not 
contain the so-called cherry growers’ amend- 
ment which Senator Warne L. Morse, of 
Oregon, put into the Senate bill as originally 

The amendment was dropped from 
the final bill last week by the Senate-House 
conferees. 

Deletion of the amendment was a victory 
both for the Eisenhower Administration and 
Senator RrcuHarp L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
Senator NEuBERGER not only opposed his fel- 
low Democratic Senator from this State, but 
all other Pacific Northwest Senators, in his 
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stand against the amendment. He expressed 
the view that he could not, in good con- 
science, oppose similar demands to weaken 
the act from other States if he succumbed to 
local pressure from his own State. 

The amendment was designed to include 
cherry growers among thosé who may ap- 
peal to the Tariff Commission against im- 
ports of glace and candied cherries. But the 
amendment had to be wider than that. So 
the domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive products which may ap- 
peal to the Commission was redefined té 
include any group of producers of raw or 
processed agricultural or horticultural prod- 
ucts from which any import-affected prod- 
ucts or articles are produced. 

A memorandum from the Department of 
Commerce said the amendment would sub- 
stantially widen the area of domestic op- 
erations which might be considered threat- 
ened with serious injury by any imported 
article. Cotton growers could claim injury 
if imports of men’s shirts increased, or, to 
take an extreme case, cattle raisers might 
claim to be affected by imports of gloves. 

Commerce Department spokesmen also 
pointed out that growers’ cooperatives pro- 
duce a large part of the United States out- 
put of brined cherries and thus they already 
are entitled to bring action under the escape 
clause in regard to imports of such cherries. 
To the extent that cooperatives produce 
glace cherries, the growers also have the 
right of appeal on imports of that nature. 

Therefore, there was no need for the 
amendment in order to give Pacific North- 
west cherry growers standing as applicants 
for escape action. On the other hand, adop- 
tion of the amendment would have opened 
@ wide area for action to weaken the vital 
reciprocal trade agreements between the 
United States ard other countries. In 
standing with the administration against the 
amendment, Senator NEuBERGER took the 
broad view of foreign trade which is essen- 
tial to its success. 





Haven’t They Heard of Hoffa? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from this afternoon’s Washington Daily 
News. 

I agree completely that the revela- 
tions of the McClellan committee over 
the past months, and particularly within 
recent weeks, are more than sufficient 
argument for affirmative action by the 
House on the labor reform bill passed by 
this body recently. That bill, I under- 
stand, will come up for a vote in the 
other body next Monday and I know 
that the Members of the House will have 
in the forefront of their minds the effect 
which enactment of this bill will have on 
a cleanup of labor rackets. 

If this law were on the books today, it 
would be impossible for the Hoffa- 
dominated teamsters union to have 
criminals as officers. It would be im- 
possible for the funds of the union to be 
drawn off for the personal profit of a 
few officers without the knowledge of 
the union members. 
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These and many other aberrations in 
a few unions would be cleared up 
promptly by enactment of S. 3974 by the 
Congress this year, and I can see no 
reasonable justification for not support- 
ing this measure under present circum- 
stances. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


as follows: 
HAVEN’t THEY HEARD OF HOFFA? 


Congress has been acting like it never 
heard of Jimmy Hoffa—even though the 
Senate’s McClellan committee for 18 months 
has been spreading on the record a massive 
volume of evidence showing Hoffa is a con- 
sort of criminals. 

All the other evidence poured into the 
McClellan committee records—misuse of 
Teamster Union funds, sellouts to employ- 
ers, hooliganism—has failed to arouse indig- 
nation in Congress. 

Only now, at the tag end of the session, 
have House leaders been able to bring: up 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, a gingerly approach 
toward a law to curb the likes of Hoffa. An 
effort will be made Monday to get this mea- 
sure a House vote. But a stronger bill, al- 


though backed by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, has no chance at all. 

Even a bill to clean up union pension 
and welfare funds—which ought to be 
sacred in anybody’s book—has been diluted 
to the point of futility. 

You would think laws to combat the 
abuses, arrogance, and outright thievery of 
union-raiding racketeers would be the easi- 
€ thing in the world to get through Con- 
gress—out of pure decency if no other rea- 
son. The laws which have been proposed, 
however feebly written, are aimed at pro- 

ting the rights and dues of the workers 
who made up the unions. 

When Hoffa was hauled up before the Mc- 
Clellan committee last year he promised to 
do something about the hoodlums in the 
Teamster Union. When he was hauled back 


the other day he testified he had asked all 
the boys and they all said they were pure. 
So: 

*“‘What more could I do?” 

That one line ought to be enough to goad 
every Member of Congress into a furious 
effort to get the stiffest kind of law to pro- 
tect the victims of these racketeers posing 
as union leaders. What are they afraid of? 





Impartial and Nonpunitive Legislation Is 
Always in the Best National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to sit in this, and other 
legislative assemblies, long enough to 
know that there will never be any such 
thing as a perfect bill composed by hu- 
man minds, without divine—assistance. 
May I further say that within my ex- 
perience I have never seen a measure of 
purely punitive intent accomplish any 
real or lasting good. 

In the enactment of legislation under 
our democratic processes we have come 
to expect the efforts of special groups to 
interject their passions, prejudices and 
particular interests. As conscientious 
legislators it is our duty to closely ex- 
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amine these pressures and concentrate 
our attention upon the enactment of a 
reasonable compromise designed pri- 
marily to inspire observance of the law 
with good will because of its essentially 
impartial nature. 

In this respect there is pending befofe 
us a so-called labor-management reform 
bill which was approved in the Senate 
by an overwhelming bipartisan vote of 
88 to 1. No one with good sense elaims 
that this measure is perfect but, even 
according to a great many members of 
the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, it unquestionably, if adopted, 
would contribute to union reform and 
sound industrial relations. However 
many contentious provisions the meas- 
ure may be said to contain, it undoubt- 
edly occupies a middle and compromise 
ground between the extreme demands of 
employer and union groups. Its enact- 
ment would tend to restrain a great 
many of the worst abuses plaguing some 
of the country’s largest unions and it 
would provide more control by union 
members over the affairs of their organ- 
izations. Certainly it would discourage 
the unbridled ambitions of those few 
unscrupulous individuals whose main 
objective appears to be personal use of 
big union trust funds for their own 
interest. 

There are also provisions in this bill 
placing additional restrictions upon un- 
warranted management practices; pro- 
visions designed to prevent scheming 
employers from entering into collusive 
arrangement with any tempted union 
official for the purpose of perverting real 
collective bargaining. 

The revelations of the McClellan com- 
mittee have demonstrated the need for 
reasonable legislation to encourage 
labor-management, internal activity re- 
form. The general public expects a re- 
sponsive impartial reaction of the Con- 
gress to that need. The great majority 
of labor unions have taken the first and 
biggest step in the best method of cor- 
rection, from within, by their adoption 
of strict ethical codes of practice. With 
a temperate measure of impartial and 
reasonable, which is always the wisest, 
legislative encouragement we can enter- 
tain good hope for increasing good will 
and cooperation between labor and man- 
agement for the national benefit. In 
pursuit of that wholesome objective, I 
most earnestly hope that thig labor- 
management reform bill ‘will be pre- 
sented to the House before adjournment, 
so that it may be discussed, debated, 
and acted upon in accord with our 
democratic legislative traditions. 





George Todt’s Opinion on Senator William 
F. Knowland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp articles en- 
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titled, “George Todt’s Opinion,” pyp. 
lished by the Valley Times of 
Hollywood, Calif., on various dates, 
These are particularly good 
and very complimentary to our distin. 
guished minority leader, Senator wy. 
LIAM KNOWLAND. 
There being no objection, the 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
GrorcE Topt’s OPINION—-KNOWLAND’s Souyp 
PHILOSOPHIES 
(“Ideas must work through the brains and 


the arms of good and brave men, or they are 
no better than dreams”—Emenrson.) 


It is always hard to write a column when - 


Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND speaks to the 
American people nowadays. For the simple 
reason that he says sO many good 
that-one must be perplexed as to what to 
emphasizé and what to leave out. The 
trouble is that it is all so solid and worth. 
while. Certainly his hard-hitting and dy- 
namic address at the Hollywood Palladium 
last Monday night, when he was the prin- 
cipal speaker for the United Republican 
Finance Committee dinner, was no excep. 
tion. Here are some highlights: 

“We must, as a nation and a political 
party, build on principles rather than per. 
sonalities. Individuals come and go, but 
fundamental principles endure. What are 
some of these basic principles our party 
should stand for? I suggest the ‘following: 

“1. Constitutional government with the 
division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the people. The longer I have been 
in politics, the stronger I have leaned as an 
advocate of States rights. 

“2. Maintenance of. our free enterprise 
system under which we have grown froma 
small colony of 3 million people to a great 
world power of 170 million with the mos 
productive economic system the world has 
ever known. 

“3. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by busi- 
ness or labor organizations against indi- 
viduals and small-business enterprises. The 
right to earn a living is a civil right of the 
first magnitude. 

“4, Maintenance of a sound and growing 
economy based on free enterprise and full 
employment. No business or labor orgatl- 
zation should have the power to strangle the 
economic life of 170 million Americans, and 
by so doing endanger freemen everywhere. 

“5. Support a sound fiscal structure for our 
Federal, State, and local governments. This 
requires all of them to live within thelt 
means and to stop trespassing on the tax ft 
sources of the others. Without a sound dol- 
lar and a solvent government our 
structure of local, State, and national gov 
ernments, of public and private educa 
facilities, of wage earners, of public social 
security and private pensions and retite 
ment systems will be jeopardized. Without 
a sound dollar every employee, every house 
wife, and our people living on retirement ii 


come or social security payments will be 


penalized. Inflation and debt repudiation 
is another form of confiscatory taxation i 
the Marxist Socialist pattern. 
“It is time for us to rededicate ourselyé 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life” 
Those who may glorify the social welfare 
state philosophy of government might 
that Senator KNow.anp is desirous of 
us back to 1890 with his principles this 
enunciated. The rest of us who prefer com 
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as well as their counterparts who are 
fo be found among moderate Democrats. 


sorGE TODT’S OPINION—KNOWLAND’s LABOR 
BILL OF RIGHTS 

(“If principle is good for anything, it is 

worth living up to.”—Benjamin Franklin.) 

It now becomes increasingly clear that 
what Senator WILLIAM FP. KNOWLAND, the 
Republican party’s man of principle, is actu- 
ally doing with reference to organized labor 
js simply this: he is ignoring the haughty, 
entrenched union bosses and going over their 
heads to the rank and file union member- 
ship with what might well be called a labor 
Bill of Rights. 

He will not be applauded by the Hoffas, 
Becks, Reuthers, Dios, and other dictatorial 
posses of that ilk—on National, State or local 
jevels. But he will become increasingly the 
champion of Union Joe Doakes as he learns 
what the Senator is talking about. What 
Mr. KNow.anp is seeking to end, no less, is 
the brutal victimization of Union Joe by 
certain labor tyrants who have ridden rough- 
shod over him in the past. 

I listened to the Senator in his tremen- 
dous address before the California Republi- 
can assembly in Long Beach last Saturday— 
and he dealt in specifics. He was never more 
serious or in greater earnestness than when 
he demanded seven items in behalf of dues- 
paying members: 

1. The right of the membership to select 
their officers by secret ballot. 

2. The right to recall incompetent or dis- 
honest officials by secret ballot. 

$. The right to vote by secret ballot on 
the question of taking the membership out 
on strikes. 

4. The right of the membership to be pro- 
tected in the administration of their welfare 


G 


‘funds in the samie manner as are insurance 


policyholders or bank depositors. 

5. The right of union members to have 
their dues and initiation fees handled with 
integrity and strict accountability. 

6. The right of the union membership to 
correct arbitrary and unlawful action of 
union officials. 

7. The right of union members to be pro- 
tected from reprisals and job discrimination 
in cases where they challenge union lead- 
ership. 

Here, then, is the labor bill of rights which 
Senator KNowLanp has proposed for Union 
Joe Doakes. 

More items may be added later at the 
suggestion of union members themselves. 

Who can say that anything Mr. KNOWLAND 
has proposed is against the best interests 
of organized labor? Labor, it says here—not 
the selfish overlords of the rank and file of 
wnion membership whose personal greed 
sometimes seems to beggar description. 

The greatest wonder of all this—from the 
moral point of view—is why it hasn’t been 
teen in terms of appropriate legislation 


Are labor-union members second-class 
Citizens? 


Aren't they entitled to the same protec- 
tion as other investors in tangible and in- 
tangible matters of monetary consideration 
and value? 

Who has the effrontery to negate the basic 
and fundamental rights any American citi- 
pod may be expected to possess—whether 

t organization be a labor union or any 
other relationship based on trust? 

Senator Know.anp with his in- 
tegrity and forthrightness is not only ask- 

such needed questions in behalf of the 


People—but -h 
® Positive e is also proposing 


Grorcr Topr’s OpInIonw 


et There is Jackson standing like a 
sg —Bernard Bee—Battle of Ma- 
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It must seem well-nigh incredible to any 
thoughtful American that practically all 
unions in the State of California have either 
raised their dues substantially or levied spe- 
cial assessments or right-to-work funds from 
their members in order to battle against a 
man who has stood up to be counted for 
working men and women today as has Sen- 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 

Let me tell you what they are fighting 
against—the reason why they are taking the 
workers’ money to do battle with the cham- 
pion of Joe Doakes. The authoritarian labor 
bosses, entrenched in wealth and spoils ob- 
tained through compulsion in all too many 
cases, hate the libertarian labor stand of 
Britt KNOWLAND. They are forcing their 
wards to contribute money to destroy his 
his stand. What is it? 

Here is Senator KNOWLAND’s labor policy in 
full. This is what union men and women 
are being compelled to contribute money 
for—the defeat of the very stand which they 
want and desire themselves. 

“I stand for free and democratic unions,” 
state Senator KNOWLAND. “I believe in and 
unqualifiedly support the right of every 
American worker to join a union. Any at- 
tempt to restrict the opportunity of an em- 
ployee to participate voluntarily in a union, 
or to prevent a duly elected union organiza- 
tion from representing such employees in 
collective bargaining, will be vigorously op- 
posed by me. 

“I believe in the right of every union mem- 
ber to have a free voice in the administra- 
tion and activities of his or her union, and if 
the union does not act in their best interests 
I believe in the right to withdraw from the 
union without losing employment. 

“I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and support similar legislation in Cali- 
fornia, which will guarantee democratic con- 
trol by union members over the officers and 
activities of their respective unions. This 
legislation does the following: 

“1. Guarantees the election of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot. 

“2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

“3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members. 

“4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs. 

“5. Requires that where unions are per- 
mitted, under law, to represent all employees 
in an industry or plant, all employees must 
be admitted into the union if they should 
desire union membership. 

“6. Provides that union members shall 
have a voice-in the conditions, terms, and 
duration of a strike. : 

“7. Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions of trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 


“8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, assessments 
or arbitrary actions. 

“I believe that unions, in order to grow, 
prosper, and function effectively, must in- 
duce employees to become members of their 
organizations voluntarily and not by compul- 
sion. 

“No permanent progress has been achieved 
in our society, or in any other civilized na- 
tion, where people are compelled to belong 
to particular organizations in order to exist. 
The strength and contribution of our 
churches, parent-teacher associations, and 
fraternal, charitable and civic organizations 
has been due to the free and willing partic- 
ipation of our citizens. 

“I believe in the right of an individual to 
decide, without coercion, his intention to 
become a member of a union. I also believe 
that if an individual decides not to support 
@ responsible union which is working for his 
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benefit, that union would continue to ad- 
vance without his membership. 

“In voluntary organizations, there wfil al- 
ways be some individuals who will not par- 
ticipate in the activities of institutions work- 
ing in their behalf. But that is the price we 
must willingly pay for liberty. Its alterna- 
tive is compulsion without cooperation. 

I therefore support the initiative proposal 
which will permit the people of California to 
vote on voluntary versus compulsory union- 
ism. 

“I believe it is necessary to raise the issue 
of undemocratic and compulsory unionism 
at this time in our Nation’s history. This is 
not a partisan issue. 

“If we are to continue to make progress 
through our free enterprise system, with its 
benefits flowing to all, responsible manage- 
ment and responsible unions are necessary 
to achieve this objective. We are all, in a 
real sense, each one our brother’s Keeper. 

“I have great faith in the ability of the 
citizens of California to independently see 
the difference between truth and falsehood. 
I am convinced that the recommendations 
and policies that I propose will be supported 
by the members of organized unions when 
they are fully and fairly informed. 

“Freedom and democracy must prevail in 
organized labor, for responsible union or- 


r ganizations operate in the best interests of 


our society.” 





AFL-CIO Opposition to Equal Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a letter from 
Miss Alma Lutz, which was published in 
the July 13, 1958, issue of the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hrrs AFL-CIO OPPOSITION TO EQUAL RIGHTS 


To the Eprror OF THE HERALD: 

Who sets the standard for American 
women? National women’s organizations, 
such as the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, the American Fed- 
eration of Soroptomist Clubs, the National 
Woman’s Party, and so on, or the AFL-CIO? 

The equal-rights amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, now on the Senate Calendar, 
reads: “Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.” 
The AFL-CIO would annul it by means of the 
so-called Hayden rider which would provide 
that the amendment should not be con- 
strued to impair any rights, benefits, or ex- 
emptions now or hereafter conferred upon 
persons of the female sex.” 

The equal-rights amendment would give 
women what men long have enjoyed, equal 
protection of the laws under the Federal 
Constitution. Why a progressive organiza- 
tion, such as the AFL-CIO should wish to 
withhold this basic American heritage from 
women is hard to understand unless they 
fear the equal competition of women, as 
more and more automatic machinery dis- 
places workers, and wish to continue and in- 
crease the handicap of special labor legisla- 
tion for women. 

In other words, is opposition to the equal 
rights amefdment and insistence on the 
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Hayden rider a seemingly altruistic means 
of shutting off the competition of women? 

Obviously women, shackled by protective 
and health legislation based on sex, which 
would be upheld and encouraged by & 
Hayden rider, would find their employment” 
opportunities hampered especially in the 
better-paid jobs. 

Mer have always feared the competition 
of women and in the early days of labor or- 
ganization refused to admit them to their 
unions. Only as a last resort did they en- 
courage separate women’s unions. Today 
women are a minority in the AFL-CIO. 

The arguments used by the AFL-CIO 
against the equal rights amendment do not 
hold up when analyzed. The protective la- 
bor legislation for women which they fear 
it will endanger is out of date, for it was 
adopted when women were inexperienced in 
business and industry and were exploited as 
@ source of cheap labor. Women, today, are 
essential to our economic system, and it is 
time the AFL-CIO retooled their thinking. 

Whatever protective labor legislation is 
necessary can under the equal rights amend- 
ment be extended to men. This has already 
been the trend in minimum-wage legisla- 


tion. It should be the trend in safety reg- 
ulations, hour legislation, and healthful 
working conditions. Legislation for certain 
groups, such as mothers, veterans, minors, 
the blind, and so on, will be possible under 
1s equal rights amendment. Since insur- 
ance statistics show that women outlive men 
and resist disease more readily, we must be- 
gin to think in terms of protecting men. 
The AFL-CIO protests the equalization of 
the retirement age under social security 
benefits which the equal rights amendment 
would bring. A differential in the retirement 
e of men and women is mistaken chivalry 
which may make a few happy, but definitely 
depreciates the value of women employees 


and tends to keep them in the low-wage 
ciass. 

This is the time for women to let their 
Senators know that they expect them to 
vote for the equal rights amendment, Senate 
joint resolution 80, and against the Hayden 
rider or any other qualifying rider. 

ALMA LUTZ. 

Boston. 





Tribute to Robert D. Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
am pleased to pay tribute to Mr. Robert 
Murphy, Deputy Undersecretary of State 
and the No. 1 United States trouble- 
shooter, for the splendid work he has 
done in the Middle East. The Nation, 
I believe, again owes him a debt of grati- 
tude. 

We in Wisconsin are particularly 
proud of the record of Bob Murphy, 
an outstanding Badger, of which Wis- 
consin has contributed many, to serve 
our country in war and peace. 

The Middle East crisis, of course, was 
no new experience to him. In recent 
years he has served with distinction in 
many critical situations, including: The 
North African campaign in 1942; secu- 
ring Japanese cooperation during the 
Korean conflict; conciliating Tito’s dis- 
pute with Italy over Trieste in 1954; 






/ 
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working for solution of the Suez crisis 
in 1956. 

Now, as a master diplomat, Bob Mur- 
phy has earned another plaudit of “job 
well done.” 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Washington Daily News carried some 
fine articles recognizing the merits of 
the work done by this top-ranking 
troubleshooter. I request’ unanimous 
consent to have the articles printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


Bos MurPHY: ONE-MAN TasK FORCE—CAREER 
AMBASSADOR FROM MILWAUKEE Is ToP 
‘TROUBLESHOOTER, WHOSE WoRK IN LEB- 
ANON Is BUT ONE OF MANY DELICATE AND 
DaNGEROUS ASSIGNMENTS HE Has HANDLED 


(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


WasuincTon, D. C.—‘“The Lawrence of 
North Africa,” as Robert Daniel Murphy 
was called when he was paving the way 
for the Allied invasion of enemy-held Al- 
geria in 1942, is up to his old tricks again. 
The big, genial Irishman from Milwaukee 
is right in the thick of behind the scenes 
negotiation and camel trading designed to 
calm the Middle East trouble spots. Last 
week he was flying about from Lebanon to 
Jordan to Israel, one jump ahead of new 
political and diplomatic developments. 

His cloak and dagger work as the State De- 
partment’s No. 1 trouble shooter has won 
Murphy a number of other titles—not all 
complimentary. He has been called a “dip- 
lomatic Kilroy” because his face always 
shows up wherever American interests are 
at stake. 

Last week Pravda, the Communist party 
organ, called him “Mr. Morpheus,” who, 
“with the help of American guns, was try- 
ing to put the Lebanese to sleep through 
his false, ‘pacifying’ activity.” 

MOSCOW RADIO CALLS HIM FASCIST 


Pravda said a “comedy” was being staged 
by Murphy for the election of a new presi- 
dent, and Soviet Premier Khrushchev ac- 
cused him of interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Lebanon. Moscow radio beamed 
at Latin America screamed about Murphy’s 
“fascist” background. 

A Moscow broadcast in Arabic called 
Murphy the “hero of a bribery case” in 
which, said the broadcast, 17 million dollars 
was given to “leading Japanese statesmen 
in order to safeguard a pro-American ma- 
jority in the Japanese parliament.” 

In the Middle East now, as in north Africa 
during the war, Murphy was working under 
personal instructions from a President of the 
United States. He has had to endure criti- 
cism not only from the enemy but from per- 
sons in his own Government who did not 
understand exactly what he was doing. 

While Murphy, as the No. 3 man in the 
State Department, carries the title of Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, he is 
actually a sort of combination of secret 
agent, skilled technician, shrewd negotiator, 
and charming diplomat. 

After 40 years in our Foreign Service, 
Murphy, now 63, knows his way around as no 
other American diplomat. He speaks French 
and German fluently and his knowledge of 
French is being put to good use in his cur- 
rent negotiations. 

One of Murphy’s associates described him 
as “the most successful American diplomat 
since Benjamin Franklin.” 


BRIEFED BY PRESIDENT 


For his present assignment, that of calm- 
ing things down in Lebanon, Murphy was 
summoned hastily to the White House while 
in the midst of testimony before the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee. That was thy J 
day after the marines had landed in Lee Myon 
non. : 

His entire career in the Foreign Service o — 
course, prepared him for such a delicate a. 
mission. ont , 

Dispatches relating to the Middle East a3 — 
well as the rest of the world flow constantly - 
over his desk at the State Department, ey 

This was a mission, however, that te. oe 
quired intensive briefing by State Was! 
Dulles, CIA Director Allen Dulles, and en ME Serta: 
perts on the Middle East desk at the De. f 
partment. He has a quick mind and Teadily — 
grasps the gist of a situation. ae 

Within hours, Murphy, leaving his wife =, 
behind in Washington, was being flown ing a 
Government plane to Westover Field ip = 1 
Massachusetts, where he boarded a jet tanker Yugosla 
for the first nonstop jet flight ever made ae 
from the United States to Beirut. The “o An 
tanker hustled him to the world’s newes to insu: 
trouble spot in 11 hours, Nations’ 

The lanky, soft talking Murphy's greatest Japanes 
asset is his ability to deal with all king uirer 
of people, and that’s what he has been do. Steet 
ing in Lebanon—with President stice, m: 
General Chehab, rebel leaders and with Ge 
dignitaries. He has a fantastic memory and dent Sy2 
remembers people’s names, His conferences As pc 
start early and run late into the night, He. Eisenho’ 
likes people and his warm, infectious, out the big. 
going personality makes people like him, in Work 

Murphy, who weighs a lean, hard 1% America: 
pounds and stands 6 feet 2, has an had sat 
knack of adapting himself to any situation, its secre 


In north Africa he accompanied French Gen, I 
Maxime Weygand, with whom he was he 

















































































gotiating, to mass every morning, am eay He sta 
chore for him since he comes from a d& port gnin 
vout Catholic family which used to live st won Be 
605 North 25th Street, Milwaukee. coupes 
HIS MISSION: GET MARINES OUT on mg 
Murphy is a devoted family man. He met largely t 
his wife, the former Mildred Taylor of Kan- Murph 
sas City, Mo., who was a Red Cross worker, the heal 
when he was stationed in Switzerland, Their democrat 
daughter, Mildred, covers New York State States. 
politics for the New York Times. Another * This 1 
daughter, Rosemary, an actress, is currently man wh 
playing on Broadway in “Look Homeward, Hitler in 
Angel.” Murphy 
If a situation calls for the kind of poke waukeea! 
that is played with cards as well as the budding 
diplomatic kind, Murphy is also adept at chased o 
that, and likes to play for high stakes, He to a heac 
is also a weekend golfer and does rather well k ang 
at the sport at the Chevy Chase Club here. had calle 
In Lebanon. Murphy spent much of his incident 
time talking to both government and rebel internati 
leaders, trying to get them to agree on Gen One of 
eral.Chehab as a compromise candidate for Hitler, he 
president. With a suitable new president consul, M 
installed in office there may be no dismissed 
need in Lebanon for our marines, 80 ins who wou 
sense it is Murphy’s mission to get them sending { 
out of there. diplomat 
The last time this ace troubleshooter W# been 
sent out of the country to try to put out Hitler = 
fire was in February, when he was ordered ‘ae 
to represent the United States in exercisiig eg 
this Government’s “good offices” in Allied tl 
and Paris in seeking to settle the hot ines 
pute between Tunisia and France. : ecome 
The French Government fell, and the HP him ano, 
mediate reaction was that Murphy's Hitler, ar 
Offices mission had failed. To use the] that he h 
guage of the State Department, some © a Concerr 
suggestions were not implemented, but tt GEE atric. q. 
is reason to believe his missionary WOM * in Euro 
now bearing fruit as French-Tunisian host Be gry yo. 
ity subsides. ' Success,” 
HELPED SETTLE TRIESTE i It was 
Murphy himself believes that the fact oe : 
France and Tunisia were able to reach ag" Calle 
ment on the problem of French troops i Aeents ey, 
Tunisia, largely in accordance with the] 
posals of the good offices mission, me Among 
rewarding project. Oey Rorth Afri 
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july and August of 1956 Murphy met 
\ Lebe- with officials of Great Britain and Prance in 


to the 


to discuss matters 
Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal, 


toc and helped untangle the perilous situation 
0) . 
East as that ove ieshooting has even extended to 
stantly something about the demoralization 
t. of the State Department produced by the 
lat te. McCarthy era. In 1954 he was called back 
cretary to n to serve as a member of the 
nd ex. ‘s Committee om Personnel and 
he De- as the result of his work the Depart- 
Teadily ment’s morale has improved greatly the last 
4 years, to @ point where promising young 
is wife people are again seeking careers in the For- 
wn ina eign Service. 
leld in In 1954 Murphy successfully mediated 
, tanker Yugoslav President Tito’s dispute with Italy 
r Made — over Trieste. 
t. The As Ambassador to Japan he moved quickly 
newest to insure full cooperation with the United 
Nations’ military commanders and to obtain 
zreatest understanding of U. N. military 
1 Kinds requirements. He assisted in winding up 
een do- the tortuous negotiations for a Korean armi- 
amoun, stice, making several trips to the battlefronts 
eligious Ne with Gen. Mark Clark to confer with Presi- 
ory and dent Syngman Rhee. 
‘erences As political adviser to Gen. Dwight D. 
ht, He Risenhower, Murphy went to London to plan 
18, OUt- the big invasion of the European Continent 
him. in World War II. It was the first time in 
rd 185 American military history that a civilian 
neanny had sat with the General Staff, privy to all 
buation, its secrets, in planning a campaign. 
ch Gen. HELPED ARRANGE BERLIN AIRLIFT 
cn ” He stayed with Eisenhower's staff until the 
7 lete, then be- 
1 a de conquest of Europe was comp ' 
“ive at came political adviser to the United States 
occupation staff in Germany. Gen. Lucius 
Clay said his skilled negotiations with offi- 
cials in the dozen governments contributed 
He met largely to the success of the Berlin airlift. 
of Kan- Murphy helped lay the foundation for 
worker, the healthy growth of West Germany as & 
i, Their democratic nation and partner of the United 
k State States. 
Another “ This was particularly gratifying to the 
urrently man who had lived across the street from 
neward, Hitler in Munich in the early 1920’s, when 
J Murphy was vice consul there. The Mil- 
if poker Waukeean had been screamed at by the 
as the budding Nazi leader, who finally had him 
dept at chased out of Germany. The trouble came 
res, - He to a head in 1925 when Mrs. Murphy talked 
her well back angrily to a Munich shopkeeper who 
ab here, had called her a stupid American, and the 
of his incident was blown up by the Nazis into an 
1d rebel international dispute. 
mn Gen- One of Murphy's bad guesses was about 
jate for Hitler, he recalls with amusement. As vice 
resident consul, Murphy wrote a report in which he 
further dismissed the future fuehrer as a fanatic 
so ins fe 20 would never amount to much. Before 
¢ them Be “Nding in his report, however, the young 


diplomat consulted the papal nuncio in 
\Munich, a young Italian named Pacelli. Pa- 
an ay with Murphy's estimate of 
yy sent a similar report to the 
More than 20 years later, accompanying 

troops into Rome in 1944, Murphy 
Sought out his old friend Pacelli, who had 
Decome Pope Pius XII. Murphy joshed 
papal infallibility as regarded 
the pontiff smilingly answered 
not been Pope in Munich days. 
Concerning Murphy’s earlier work in north 
in 


aoe 


General Eisenhower wrote in Crusade 


om that “unqu his mission- 
Werk had much-to do with eventual 
Tt was in 


MACHINEGUN IN BACK 
inane the more dramatic incidents in his 
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meeting he arranged near Algiers between 
Gen. Mark Clark, who came ashore from 4 
submarine in a rubber boat, and certain 
French officers friendly to the allied cause, 
some weeks before the American invasion. 

Per the closest call during this north 
African intrigue occurred in November 1942, 
at the villa of Admiral Darlan, Vichy French 
supreme commander in Algiers. Expecting 
the Americans to land almost immediately, 
Murphy and a handful of his undercover 
men had arrested Darlan and Gen. Alphonse 
Juin, commander of the French Army in 
Algeria. The American landing was delayed 
and 12 miles off course, however, and Mur- 
phy and his men were outnumbered and 
marched off with machineguns in their backs. 
Six hours later the Americans came, and Mur- 
phy’s little army was liberated. 

In 1949 Murphy was given one of the 
State Department’s first distinguished serv- 
ice awards for acts of national or interna- 
tional significance. 

Murphy 2 years ago was named a caréer 
ambassador, the highest career job in the 
Government, paying $20,000 a year, and on 
at least two occasions in recent years he has 
been Acting Secretary of State. 


WORKED IN ROUNDHOUSE 


Military men traditionally have been 
suspicious of diplomats—sometimes called 
“those cooky pushers in striped pants’’— 
and have been inclined to shy away from 
them. But the generals and admirals have 
had no trouble getting along with the tough- 
minded Murphy. He came up the hard way. 
As a boy attending Gesu parochal school he 
sold Milwaukee Journals at North Third and 
West State Streets and he worked in the 
Milwaukee road roundhouse while going to 
the old Marquette Academy. Fists were used 
often in his neighborhood, and he was a 
boxer in his college days at Marquette. 

In his present job Murphy is the liaison 
between the State Department and the 
Pentagon. He meets regularly with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and he took part in the dis- 
cussions that led to the decision to send 
marines to Lebanon. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
Bos Murry 


The Deputy Under Secretary of State, Rob- 
ert Murphy, is home again, and he deserves 
all the plaudits that can be rung up from an 
appreciative nation. 

He was President Eisenhower’s special en- 
voy to the Middle East in this great crisis. 
Maybe Bob Murphy’s accomplishments can’t 
be mapped with the exactitude of the Nauti- 
lus’ spectacular feat, but certainly this able 
diplomat navigated an amazing course under 
the most challenging ice cap of the cold war. 

The fact that the Middle East, with all the 
immense pressures and counterpressures, 
isn’t at war today may be due in no small 
part to Mr. Murphy’s skill and persuasiveness. 
In his own terse estimate, his mission turned 
out very satisfactory. Coming from the mod- 
est Mr. Murphy, it speaks a lot. 





The Bizarre Conduct of Justice Douglas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
- OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 





African cloak and dagger work was the which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
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of Saturday, August 2, 1958, entitled 
“The Bizarre Conduct of Justice 
Douglas.” : 

There being no-objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe Bizarre Conpucr or JUSTICE DovuGLAsS 


The strange immunity to prosecution en- 
joyed for many years by Frank Costello, the 
New York gambler, and his recent efforts te 
avoid serving a prison sentence for income 
tax evasion were reviewed in a Senate speech 
by Senator JoHN WitLiamMs, Republican of 
Delaware. The Senator rebuked Supreme 
Court Justice William Douglas for granting 
a stay of sentence to Costello after the full 
Court had refused to grant a review of his 
conviction, and remarked: 

“I think the courts of our country should 
stop pussy-footing around with this racke- 
teer‘and remember that 170 million law- 
abiding Americans have some rights as well 
as do these gangsters.” 

Senator WriiiraMs’ indignation will be 
shared by many of his fellow citizens who 
recall previous bizarre behavior by Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas. In 1953 Douglas issued a last 
minute stay of execution to Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, the atomic spies. The full Court 
was called into special session and the 
Douglas order was set aside, after which 
the Rosenbergs were put to death. 

Representative WHEELER, Democrat of 
Georgia, soon afterward introduced a reso- 
lution calling for impeachment of Justice 
Douglas, charging that he was unfit to dis- 
pense justice. 

Traitors like the Rosenbergs and racketeers 
like Costello are entitled to, and have re- 
ceived, the protections which the Constitu- 
tion provides for all persons. There is no 
reason for a Supreme Court Justice to go to 
bat for such people after their cases have 
been thoroughly reviewed. It is ridiculous 
to give Costello the benefit of the doubt 
after the trial court and two appellate courts 
found against him. Surely after all that 
study of his case, he is no longer entitled to 
the presumption of innocence, 





Death of Representative William E. 
McVey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp two excel- 
lent editorials with reference to the late 
Representative William E. McVey. The 
first is entitled “William E. McVey” and 
was published in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of August 13, 1958; the second 
is entitled “Representative W. E. 
McVey,” and was published in the Chi- 
cago Daily News for August 12, 1958. 

There being ne objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of- 
August 13, 1958] 
~—  Wruxiam E. McVer 

The death of Representative Wm1mm E. 
McVey is as great a loss to honest Republi- 
canism as it is to his constituents. Mr. 
McVey’ represented the 4th District of Illi- 
nois, comprising part of Chicago and its 
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southern suburbs. He was a member of 
Congress for nearly 8 years. 

His constituents had learned to love and 
respect him during the 28 years he was 
superintendent of Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College in Harvey.. He 
was chosen by a caucus to challenge the 
Democratic incumbent in 1950, and won 
easily with the support of Democrats as 
well as Republicans. He wished to retire 
in 1956 and again this year, but both times 
he was persuaded to run again. 

In Congress, he devoted himself in his 
own words “to the perpetuation of those 
freedoms which have made this country 
great.” He fought the socialistic tendencies 
of the new dealers and their disciples. Asa 
lifelong educator, he saw the dangers of 
Federal aid to education; as a former tax 
assessor, he opposed ever-mounting taxes, 
which he described as “like iceberg, we 
see only a small part of them.” The coun- 
try can ill spare men of his eourage and 
sense. 

[From the Chicago Daily News of August 
13, 1958] 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. McVEY 


The sudden death of Representative WIL- 
LIAM E. McVey has deprived Congress of one 
of the staunchest advocates of government 


economy and sound money. 

His career illustrates the fact that a well- 
educated man is capable of holding conser- 
vative economic views and fighting for them 
effectively. 

He was the valedictorian of his class at 
Ohio T and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a master of arts and a doctor of phil- 
osophy at the University of Chicago. 

He was himself a distinguished educator. 
As a young man, he was a school superin- 
tendent in the Philippines. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and once served as president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


For a few years before he entered Con- 
gress, he was professor of education at De 
Paul University. He was the author of sev- 
eral books and magazine articles in the fields 
of education and economics. 

A year ago, Mr. McVey announced that he 
would not seek reelection in 1958, when he 
would have completed 4 terms. He was, 
however, persuaded to change his mind. He 
Was renominated in the primary and would 
probably have been reelected. 

The Republican party should make a dili- 
gent search for a man of equal qualifications 
and stature to take his place. 





Senator Gore’s Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding Members of this body 
is the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. We all know of his fine 
record and of his ability. 

Tt is gratifying that the people of Ten- 
nessee are also well aware of his record 
and ability, as his overwhelming victory 
in his State’s recent primary election so 
conclusively shows. 
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An editorial in the August 18 issue of 
the magazine, New Republic, pays trib- 
ute to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] for the way he conducted himself 
during that campaign. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

GorE STANDs PaT 


There still is a moderate southern opin- 
ion to mobilize—at least when a man who 
has ability and energy and the confidence 
ef his constituents places racial issues in 
some perspective—at least in Tennessee. 

On television screens, through radio loud- 
speakers, on billboards lining the highways 
from the Great Smoky Mountains to the 
Mississippi River, during recent weeks Ten- 
nesseans were exposed to a saturation cam- 
paign of accusation and invective by 62- 
year-old former Governor Prentice Cooper 
as he sought to unseat the 50-year-old in- 
cumbent, Senator ALBERT GORE. Cooper 
charged that Gore by refusing to sign the 
southern manifesto, by voting for the final 
version of the civil rights bill, and by advo- 
cating reciprocal trade agreements, had be- 
trayed the southern way of life and turned 
his back on his native State. GorE accepted 
the challenge and broadened the arena. 
Cooper appeared at rallies waving a copy of 
the southern manifesto. “Tennessee is a 
southern State, my first official act will be 
to sign this manifesto which my opponent 
refused to sign.” He added that he would 
introduce a bill to reverse the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. He also charged that 
the record showed that Senator Gore had 
“said ‘aye’ to the civil rights bill—after 
which bayoneted troops were sent to Little 
Rock to force integration at Central High 
School.” 

Gore ignored the manifesto—it never had 

any real meaning beyond that of a high- 
flown political gimmick, anyway—and the 
complete misrepresentation of the civil- 
rights bill he patiently explained away by 
the truth, terming the bill right-to-vote leg- 
islation. “I believe in the right to vote re- 
gardless of economic status, religion, or race.” 
He also stated that he believed a mild bill 
would forestall passage of a severe bill fer 
some time to come. 

Seeking to take advantage of the reces- 
sion and the admitted injury to a few Ten- 
nessee industries—textiles, pottery, zinc, 
aluminum—from foreign competition— 
Cooper struck hard at Gore’s leadership in 
extending America’s reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. “His record proves him to be a global 
one world do-gooder, advocating a program 
that is sapping the life out of this Nation.” 

In a State whose two major crops are cot- 
ton and tobacco, Gore, long a disciple of 
Cordell Hull, pointed out: “Last year west 
Tennessee produced $73 million worth of 
cotton and $47 million of it was sold in for- 
eign markets” and in east Tennessee he read 
from a telegram sent him by the Tobacco 
Leaf Exporters Association: “If this trade 
agreements act is not extended we certainly 
will lose a major part of tobacco exports 
totalling $300 million per year.” And he 
reminded all Tennesseans that their State’s 
share of industrial and agricultural exports 
last year was more than $230 million. 


GorE assumed no labels. He gave the 


voters his record and stood by it, and on 
August 7 they gave him 6 more years to im- 
plement it. The people of Tennessee proved 
that agitators in Clinton and violence in 
Nashville were not their only frames of refer- 
ence in selecting their political leaders. TVA 
and Oak Ridge are also in Tennessee, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PR 
INTING op 
Either House may order the printing of 
document not already provided for by lay. 
but only when the same shall be ; 
nied by an estimate from the Publie 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or doeuments in response to 
from Congress shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. E 
lating to estimates shall apply to Teports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (G, ¢ 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe, 
presented to either House, shall be 


















































































immediately to the Committee on Houy IN THE 
Administration of the House of Represents. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. ’ 
istration of the Senate, who, in making ther Mr. « 
report, shall give the probable cost of ths dent, @ 
proposed printing upon the estimate of thy has bro 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be It conc 
printed before such committee has hill cou 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987), of that 
imagine 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR gaz Me (0 tame 
Additional copies of Government When 
tions are offered for sale to the public bythe hill cot 
Superintendent of Documents, Government wild, str 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost were tir 
thereof as determined by the Public Printe duced t 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discountof- times w 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed tp raging t 
authorized bookdealers and quantity lions: of 
chasers, but such printing shall not oe 
fere with the prompt execution of work fr taking | 
the Government. The Superintendent of The t 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and somethi 
conditions under which he may authoriz It requit 
the resale of Government publications by of imag 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gor were til 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gor- not wist 
ernment publications under such regulations There 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend 
ent_of Documents and the head of the ft’ men wh 
spective department or establishment of the the wate 
Government (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec, ™& roll wou 
Supp. 2). = Wirtz, a 
PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL REOORD Mm Tealize t 
The Public Printer is authorized to fi- the Low 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $10) High | 
per month, payable in advance. of Cong 
Remit by money order payable to Superin man J} 
tendent of Documents, Government Printilg # Homer | 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, the late 
® juwiors 
PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD My ™ér men 
EXTRACTS “ Authorit 
It shall be lawful for the Public Print je Allred w 
to print and deliver upon the order of aij the dam 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
ordering the same paying the cost ; 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 



















CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the d 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimbus 
expenses of such printing, the b 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be a 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, um 
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On Texan Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
iF 





eet 


ports or « 
ot HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
8s, When OF TEXAS 
referred IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ut Monday, August 18, 1958 / 
Admin. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
—— dent, an article in the New York Times 
e of . has brought back many warm memories. 
shall be It concerns what has happened in the 
reported hill country of Texas because the people 
7). of that area had the courage and the 

imagination to battle against great odds 
R SALE to tame the Colorado River. 

When I was a small boy in the Texas 

Th hill country, the Colorado River was 
ernment wild, strange, and unpredictable. There 
» &t cost were times when its waters would be re- 


: Prints Me duced to the merest trickle. There were 


count of. times when it would become a turbulent, 
lowed © HP raging torrent, capable of inflicting mil- 
ity lions of dollars in property losses and 


work fe ME taking lives. 
The taming of the Colorado was not 


ms ai Me Something that happened overnight. 
wuthorie ie It required a long struggle by the people 
tions by of imagination against the people who 
ny Gor HR were timid and hesitant and who did 
of Go HE not wish to take the first tentative step. 
— There should be a roll of honor for the 
+ the te, Me MeN who led the struggle that harnessed , 
rt of the the waters of the Colorado. High in that 
sec, 728, roll would be the name of the late Alvin 
rst Wirtz, a man of daring vision and bold 
imagination, who had the foresight to 
RECORD me ‘ealize the tremendous potentialities of 
to ture Me “he Lower Colorado River Authority. 
) at $1.50 High on the list should be the names 
of Congressman Buchanan, Congress- 
Superin- man Mansfield and Congressman 
Printing SS} Homer Thornberry, Senator Connally, 
the late Senator Morris Sheppard, our 
hee egal Ost YarsoroucsH], a for- 
RECORD t of the Lower Colorado River 
és Authority Board, and former Gov. James 
» Printer were men without whom many of 
¢ of any Me “He dams could not have been built. 
, extracts Because of their work, the face of the 
1e person has been changed—changed in a 
: Nyce Which represents progress for our 
“)+  -& People. The Lower Colorado River Au- 


thority is an inspiring demonstration of 
— when men unite for 
The history of the area can well be 
divided into two periods—what hap- 
before and after the dams of the 
Colorado River Authority were 


, the highland lake country of 
is one of the most beautiful 
of land in America. Death 
tion have been replaced by 
and reclamation. Floodwaters 
once meant destruction now mean 
. ap the ‘People with their tasks. 
for fishermen and hunters.. It af- 
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Appendix 


fords vast expanses of water for boating 
and for swimming. 

There is probably no river in America 
that has been better developed than the 
lower Colorado. 

The article in the New York Times was 
written by Hugh Williamson, with whom 
I went to school at San Marcos. It may 
appear to some people to be too lyrical. 
But to’ those of us who knew the hill 
country and who knew Austin in the days 
before the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority, it is, if anything, an understate- 
ment of the case. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the New York Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of August 17, 
1958] 
On TEXAN WATERS—TAMING OF COLORADO 

River Has CREATED A VAST VACATION LAND 

NEAR AUSTIN 


(By Hugh Williamson) 


AvusTIN, TEx.—Time was, within the mem- 
ory of many Texans now of middle age, when 
the Colorado River of Texas dwindled to a 
trickle in dry years and then, when the rains 
came, surged guifward in roaring, damage- 
and-death-dealing fury. When we went up 
into the hills for hunting and fishing, we 
traveled terrible roads, choking on dust one 
day and bogging down in mud the next. But 
all that is changed now. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority built 
a series of 6 dams to provide flood protec- 
tion and water for irrigation and electric 
power, and more spectacularly, thereby cre- 
ated a stairway of lakes that reaches 150 
miles northwest from Austin, the State 
capital. 

To tourists in these parts, the city itself, 
as well as its chain of lakes, is worth a visit. 
First know as Waterloo, it was a mere cluster 
of shacks, huddled along the river, when the 
site was chosen to be the capital and re- 
named for Stephen F. Austin, the colonizer. 
Today Austin sprawls over both sides of the 
river and stretches out into cedar-covered 
hills. The capitol building and the Uni- 
versity of Texas tower dominate the skyline. 

The Highland Lakes have made Austin very 
outdoors conscious. The river valley and its 
surrounding hills—once wild and inhabited 
only by a few scattered sheep and goat ranch- 
ers—is: a. vacation center of formidable pro- 
portions and fast growing in fame and popu- 
larity. All of the standard water sports, plus 
a few novelties, thrive in, on, and around the 
lakes’ 76,000 acres, enfolded by more shore<- 
line than the Texas gulf-coast. 

x FISHING IN COMFORT 

On Lake Buchanan, farthest upstream of 
the chain, an entrepreneur has constructed 
an enclosed, air-conditioned fishing dock with 
all the comforts of home. Another operator, 


‘at Marble Falls, has built a cable car that 


takes fishermen down a steep cliffside to some 
of the best white bass fishing anywhere. On 
Lake Austin, within the city limits of the 
capital, a sternwheeler, capable of carrying 
200, sails up and down with tourist parties. 

All of these attractions, and many others, 
are accessible by good paved roads that wind 
through the hilis where, from an occasional 
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peak, there is a view of glistening blue water 
dotted. with fishing craft and sailboats. 
Through the trees a side road leads to va- 
cation homes that may be a fisherman’s 
modest shack or a millionaire’s country 
showplace. Travel these ways in the starry 
dawn and chances are you will see swift- 
running deer. Now and then a sign indi- 
cates where to turn off and reach a com- 
mercial camp offering supplies, rent boats, 
bait, and cabins. cy 

Some of these accommodations are plush, 
some inexpensive, and some rudimentary, 
ranging down to $1 per day for a camp- 
ing site. There are 11 public parks through- 
out the chain of lakes. Streams of traffic, 
especially on weekends and holidays, indi- 
cate that these establishments are well 
patronized, and the vacation homes, rapidly 
increasing in number, are in constant use. 
Of all the diversified activities that the va- 
cationists pursue, fishing is the biggest 
draw. 

FORMIDABLE CATFISH 


Take Marble Falls, for example, the site 
of quarries from which came the stone of 
the magnificent Texas capitol. This small 
town today is famous as a center for white- 
bass fishermen. The sporty black bass 
abounds there, too, as it does in all the lakes. 
The crappie is a source of fun and good 
eating for thousands, and catfish come in 
sizes up to 80 pounds. Carp fishing is a 
growing fad, and any youngster can take a 
string of fat bream. 

Fishing is a fine and happy occupation 
on the lakes generally, though you can hear 
some picturesque language when a speed- 
boat, hauling a water skier, whizzes too close 
to an angler’s skiff. There is also a hunting 
season, when hundreds of nimrods invade 
the rugged hills—among the best deer-hunt- 
ing areas in the Nation. 

Some of the gunners will make it a com- 
bination hunting and fishing trip, some will 
bring their families for an outing and a 
visit to Longhorn Cavern, third largest in 
the world. At one time or another, this 
underground curiosity was a home for In- 
dians and a retreat for Confederate soldiers. 
Legend says that Sam Bass, a colorful Texas 
bank robber, once hid there. The cave con- 
tians brilliantly encrusted formations, a 
giant icicle, and other marvels. 

All told, it is a lot different along the Colo- 
rado, now that the dams and the good roads 
have been built. An autumn ride here is 
itself a rewarding experience as the sumac¢ 
and oak trees flaunt their red and gold 
leaves in the crisp sunshine. The cedars 
provide a background of dark green and the 
lakes reflect the vast, immaculate blue of a 
Texas sky, adorned with white clouds drift- 
ing gently in a breeze fresh from the Gulf 
of Mexico. 





The Housing Challenge of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, somewhat 
condensed, an address by James H. 
Scheuer, a recognized authority in the 
field of housing, in which he outlines the 
housing predicament which faces our 
Nation and makes a number of thought- 
ful suggestions for dealing with it. 

Mr. Scheuer is president of the Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Council of 
New York and serves as chairman of the 
Housing Advisory Council of the New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. He is also a private enter- 
prise sponsor of title I redevelopment 
projects in Washington, Cleveland; St. 
Louis, and Sacramento, Calif. He has 
written and lectured widely on many as- 
pects of housing and planning. 

The address was given at a housing 
and urban renewal conference in Berke- 
ley, Calif., sponsored by the American 
Council To Improve. Our Neighbor- 
hoods—Action. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
particularly to Mr. Scheuer’s comments 
on middle-income housing. The Senate 
passed several weeks ago an admirable 
housing bill which I believe to be one of 
the best approved by this body in several 
years, yet the bill does not tackle directly 
the greatest obstacle which stands be- 
tween the American people and the high 
standard of housing which we should and 
must achieve. As Mr. Scheuer remarks: 

The single greatest unserved market is that 
for inexpensive middle income rental hous- 


sis. 


I commend Mr. Scheuer’s remarks 
on this problem to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, because we must, Iam 
convinced, approach this problem of 
middle-income housing boldly and di- 
rectly in housing acts which we must 
write in future Congresses. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HOUSING CHALLENGE OF AMERICA 


Among the domestic problems most in 
need of our immediate and serious attention 
is our nationwide housing predicament, 
which grows more costly and more painful to 
remedy with every year of apathy and neglect. 

We are about to be inundated by demands 
for shelter and community services for which 
we are wholly unprepared. One-fifth of our 
present population lives in shamefully sub- 
standard housing. While we pride ourselves 
on having corrected the situation which 
existed 25 years ago, when one-third of our 
people were underfed and ill-clothed, we have 
utterly failed in that quarter century and 
are now continuing to fail to provide housing 
which will adequately meet minimum pres- 
ent, let alone future, needs. 

Future needs will be even more pressing 
than those we have thus far neglected. The 
national population in the next two decades 
will leap from the present 165 million to 230 
million people. 

Virtually the whole of this extraordinary 
growth will occur in our metropolitan areas, 
chiefly in our suburbs. * * * The population 
of our 168 major metropolitan centers will 
be increased by no less than 50 percent. 

, * s ~ * 

‘We must face the fact that our metropoli- 
tan ares, in which more than 90 percent of 
our population will soon bé living, are today 
in an acutely dangerous financial position. 
The exodus from our urban centers of the 
upper middle-income and professional groups 
have resulted in a loss, for the cities, of tax- 
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able income. The urban trek of great num- 
bers of large-sized, low-income families has, 
at the same time, resulted in the social as 
well as dollar costs of overcrowding, under- 
maintenance, and inadequate city services. 
These long-term population trends pose 
problems of city and suburban, finance with 
which we have made only the most tentative 
and halting efforts to come to grips. 

Surely the existence of this extraordinary 
debit balance in an age of abundance and 
prosperity indicates that our national hous- 
ing, slum clearance, and urban renewal pro- 
grams need a complete review. We must now 
develop an inventory of presently needed 
municipal facilities of all kinds, and make 
plans to deal with the almost frightening 
growth in metropolitan requirements which 
will occur in the next two decades. We must 
shape a program of broad scope and con- 
tinuity, and characterize it as one of funda- 
mental urgency at every level of government. 

> * > . o 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Federal officials must take a fresh, long 
look at the vast current shortages in hous- 
ing, and in essential municipal facilities and 
services, which plague our urban centers 
across the country. They must also make 
themselves freshly aware of the unbelievable 
new demands which will be engendered by 
our future population expansion. 

Our top Federal housing officials are ex- 
perts at the complicated business of com- 
munity development. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that, without exception, they are men 
with deep convictions making a vigorous 
fight for a broadly conceived housing and 
urban renewal program. 

But their convictions frequently do not 
prevail in top administration circles. It 
seems apparent that theirs is not necessarily 
the viewpoint of the Bureau of the Budget, 
of the United States Treasury, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and, indeed, of the White House 
itself. 

There is much evidence to indicate that 
the highest administration echelons still 
look upon the entire urban renewal and 
housing program as a device for stabilizing 
the economy—as a thermostat to be raised 
or lowered as economic and fiscal forces run 
their meteorological course. This point of 
view, if continued, will surely be recorded as 
one of the tragic blunders in domestic policy 
in modern times. 

We have heard some talk in months gone 
by that it would be well to turn back respon- 
sibility for the provision of needed housing 
and community facilities to the cities and 
States. A few unalterable facts in this con- 
nection might be pertinent. 

Consider, first, the total volume of needs 
for community facilities of all kinds. In 
1954 the Department of Commerce estimated 
that our cities and States would be required 
to spend during the decade ending in 1964 
approximately $200 billion to bring municipal 
facilities and services up to the minimum ac- 
ceptable level. This would include expendi- 
tures for roads, schools, sewer and water 
facilities, hospital plants, and so forth. 
Against the target of $20 billion a year for 10 
years, city and State governments are now 
spending approximately $10 billion annually. 

But even with this inadequate rate of ex- 
penditure, cities and States have been forced 
to increase their bonded indebtedness three- 
fold since 1946—from about $15 billion to 
about $50 billion. In order to meet the Com- 
merce Department’s estimate of community 
needs, they would have to treble their pres- 
ent level of bonded indebtedness in the dec- 
ade to come. 

Second, consider the immensity of our 


housing needs. By 1975 we will have to pro-- 


duce about $300 billion of new housing for 
20 million additional new families in our ex- 
panding metropolitan areas. The Twentieth 
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Century Fund's comprehensive study,-Amer. 














































































































ica’s Needs and Resources, advises ug th, =! 
we must spend, in addition, almost $109 py. - of 
lion to bring our present housing in eo 
up to a satisfactory minimum standard, by _ tial co 
rehabilitation where feasible, and by creatin 
tion and renewal whére the bulldozer ig thy mal 
only indicated treatment for the cancer g > bee 
blight. ~ es 

Last, the various public improvement ply 10) 
grams for slum clearance, highways, schopgls oa Be 
and other municipal facilities are Some 
displacing each year several hundred thoy. annual 
sand predominantly low income t 
families, This is creating a demand for # es 
least one million units of moderate price re. adminis 
location housing over the next decade which support 
will cost well over $10 billion. Asa grams ( 
the most conservative and workmanliky I emph 
estimates of our future housing needs by 1975 means 
range toward $500 billion—one half a trillion continu 


dollars. 8 
Which categories of housing are im the 
shortest supply? The single greatest un. 
served market is that for inexpensive middie’ 
income rental housing. The title I, section 
220 slum clearance program fills the need for 
upper middle income rental , 
tions. But it does not fill the vast needig 
lower midde income housing ranging in price 
somewhere between public housing and the 
luxury rentals which the title I program all © 
too often produces. q 
The annual cost of servicing a 90 percent | 
mortgage is the main determinant of rent. 
levels in a title I project. And the financing 
charges for title I redevelopment housing are 
designed to attract private capital by paying 
the going private rate or long term loam, 
These relatively high charges make it im- © 
possible to produce redevelopment housing” 
in the garden apartment category for les 
than $25 to $30 per room per month, or high 
rise housing, even of minimum deisgn stan- 
dards, for much less than about $45 per foom 
per month. It is a mathematical and phy- 
ical impossibility to close the gap between 
these rentals and public-housing rentals ly 

































































any possible combination of construction @ ™nd | 
savings. The only way rent levels can be ge ‘dustry 
produced between public housing and ment mt 
income title I redevelopment housing is available 
making mortgage funds available at lower . 
annual financing charges. Private enterprise ; 
can and must build this housing om 8 mas cae 
scale. Private mortgage funds cannot, how- aah oe 
ever, be expected to finance housing at mid- can be b 
dle income rent level, since the interest and hae Sots 
amortization rates paid on such a tela 00 
be lower than the going free market and rene 
These funds can only come from direct gov suthoria 
ernment or public-authority loans. mitment: 

There is ample precedent for such # diret ot 10 yee 

loan program on Federal, State, and dij view of 11 
levels. The Federal college housing program, 
the direct State loan program in Connecticut, 
New York’s Mitchell-Lama legislation, #l State 2 
point the way toward an effective Federal cant cont 
program of direct loans to stimulate | 
built housing which would be @ ‘ ees 
middle income rent levels. an ‘ 

The second most urgent need is for a ¢0n- either m 
siderably expanded federally assisted publ HR ot | 
housing program to build relocation nousilg, hamper | 
using vacant or nearly vacant land om the and regio 
outskirts of our cities. To insure the D&S We all kn 
political acceptability of the ae Political ¢ 
way and slum clearance programs, it is abe dated pls 
lutely imperative that we provide a can trust 
relocation housing. 7 : Plans for 

It is clear, I believe, that there are Second] 
housing and community facility need the finan 
filled in our cities, and that to fill them their req 
minimally, our expenditures must be ¥ Money co; 
increased. Now let us review the compe ernment 
cae “Bince 1939 ne ral required 

ts. Since , 
take has increased about fral Gove 
whereas the combined tax revenues Hon—per} 
and States have increased only three i 
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with Federal Government revenues rising 
tour times as rapidly as the combined reve- 
pues of cities and States, it is clear that Fed- 
ties will have to make a substan- 
contribution to the enormous job of 
creating the cities and suburbs of tomorrow. 
py making minor and inconsequential tax 
, the Federal Government is sim- 
relegating responsibility for financing 
tremendous community projects to the cities 
and States. 
Something seems terribly wrong when the 
annual subsidy to potato growers alone is 
than all current Federal contributions 
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1d for at to urban renewal. It is high time that top 
Price re. HE ,qministration policymakers undertake to 
de which State and city urban renewal pro- 
& result, over at least a 10-year period. May 
kmanlike [emphasize that in my lexicon, “support” 
Is by 1975 means scope and continuity—a large and 
& trillion continuing effort. It may well cost the 
BB pederal Government $5 billion a year for 
e im the the next 10 years to support a total program 
test. un- for developing and renewing our cities, 
e middle’ towns, and surburbs. If so, this will still 
[, section amount to less than 7 percent of the total 
need for It will be no more than the cost 
mmmoda- ME of current aids and subsidies to agriculture, 
need for which benefit directly about one-tenth of 
Z in price our population. 
and the Five billion dollars annually is a great deal 
gram all MP of money. But our cities and suburbs, with 
their limited tax resources, simply cannot do 
) percent the staggering job unassisted. The Federal 
> of rent. Government, with its vast sources of income, 
financing ME must help, little as we may like to go to 
using are Washington for aid in solving local problems. 
Ny paying It should be understood that by far the 
m loans, greater part of: the $500 billion of needed 
e it im- housing will—or should—be built privately, 
housing and will require little or no subsidy or out- 
for less of-pocket cost by the Federal Government 
., OF high once the stage is set. 
en. stan- I hope deeply and profoundly that our 
per room free-enterprise system will produce the great 
nd phys- mass of our needed housing, and that public 
between housing will play a useful but distinctly 
entals by minor role in meeting the total housing de- 
Hi mand. But in order for the great building 
; en industry to do the job, the Federal Govern- 
nd upper ment must make the requisite financial tools 
a available both to the builder for rental hous- 
at lower ing, and to the purchaser for sales housing. 
nterprise The Federal Government must expend 
n @ mass enough “seed money” to assist cities in their 
‘ot, how- basic planning and land acquisition. For 
at mid these must come first before private interests 
rest and can be harnessed to a crash of ur- 
ds must fe PM Tedevelopment housing. In relation to 
Ket total community needs for redevelopment 
rect gor: and renewal, there should be a minimum 


authorization for Federal capital grant. com- 
mitments of $500 million a year for a period 
of 10 years, with machinery for annual re- 
View of this amount. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES * 


State administrations can make a signifi- 
tant contribution to the urban renewal pro- 


First, they can press county and city au- 
thorities to realine and recast their lines of 
on and planning. This means 
tither modernization or abandonment of 
archaic governmental jurisdictions which 
ae intelligent efforts at metropolitan 
We Tegional planning from coast to, coast. 
all know that overlapping and competing 
Political Subdivisions, and ancient and out- 
= a and building laws 
‘a frustra: € most broadly-conceived 
Plans for urban renewal. r 
ar peat share with the cities 
‘urden involved in 
required local share ‘of total “seed 
Money costs.” At present, the Federal Gov- 
ernment Pays two-thirds of the net pump 
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cost—the burden of paying one-third will be 
a difficult one for cities. The assistance of 
the States in sharing this burden will great- 
ly stimulate the program. 

THE ROLE OF THE CITIES 


But in the final analysis decisions concern- 
ing community development must be com- 
munity decisions and cannot be imposed 
upon a reluctant citizeriry by any higher 
authority. 

Our elected officials, both mayors and city 
legislators, must effect the necessary govern- 
mental reforms to enable our cities to get on 
with the job of intelligent planning. We as 
citizens must have the moral courage to ac- 
cept the sacrifices and insist upon the hard 
decisions which are required to build Amer- 
ican cities and suburbs of which we will be 
proud. 

Furthermore, articulate support of an ur- 
ban renewal program by industrial, business, 
labor, civic, and religious leaders will serve 
to spark more broadly-gaged Federal and 
State programs in support of city redevelop- 
ment. 

‘Of one thing we can be sure. Ultimately 
we will have to pay for this immense popu- 
lation growth. The only question is how 
much do we pay and how do we pay it. We 
can continue to pay in terms of urban blight 
and urban sprawl; in terms of unnecessarily 
high police, fire, health, and delinquency 
costs produced by slums; in terms of a na- 
tionwide traffic snarl which is gradually 
choking the suburbs as well as the cities. 
Or we can maturely recognize that cop- 
ing with our problems now is in the long 
run the cheapest and least painful way of 
paying for the future society of which we all 
dream 


Surely the job is not hopeless. Indeed, 
many cities have broad and well-advanced 
plans for urban renewal. Cleveland’s urban 
renewal program is an excellent example of 
how a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and an alert, responsible, local com- 
munity can function. On April 3, 1957, 
sponsors were chosen for one portion of the 
promgrany, Four months later construction 
was under way. By Thanksgiving, less than 
8 months after sponsor selection, the first 
.families moved into the completed project. 

How did they do it? Cleveland Mayor 
Anthony Celebreeze did a remarkable job of 
organizing and galvanizing into action the 
city departments concerned. 

Mayor Celebreeze was successful in stim- 
ulating Cleveland’s industrial and financial 
leaders to band together in total support of 
Cleveland’s urban renewal p am. The 
Cleveland Development Foundation, headed 
.by John Green, chairman of the board of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., made available on a 
short term revolving loan basis several mil- 
lion dollars of “seed money” to assist the city 
and the private sponsors in getting the pro- 
gram into high gear. * * * 

Significantly, the Cleveland office of the 
FHA was determined to prove that the FHA 
financing formula for title I redevelopment 
housing would work. The requisite mort- 
gage insurance commitment was issued in 
the astonishing time of 25 days after an ap- 
plication was submitted. 

And perhaps most important of all, the 
deadening hand of administrative bureauc- 
racy was notably absent at all leveles of 
Officialdom in Cleveland. In fact, as a spon- 
sor of a portion of the Cleveland program I 
was encouraged and supported in my efforts 
to make this middle-income worker project an 
attractive and eminently livable one. I was 
given great freedom to strive for sparkling 
building design and landscaping, as well as 
to provide a comprehensive planning pack- 
age of tenant facilities including outdoor 
sitting, recreation, and dining areas for 
adults and children; a splendid community 
building; and an intimate and neighborly 
family store in the center of the project. I 
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emphasize this freedom to inject some style 

and gaiety into the project because frequently 

redevelopment sponsors are hedged about 

with frustrating limitations which doom a 

project to mediocrity from the very start. 
a . : . * 


To humanize our projects, a larger variety 
of physical building types should be used 
within each project—a pleasing and interest- 
ing admixture of high-rise elevator apart- 
ments of varying heights with several types 
of row houses and garden apartment units. 

Let us fortify this variety of structure 
with some variety of design. Why not use 
the marvelous variety of color and texture 
available in surface materials, fenestration, 
facade and landscaping to add some glamor 
and spirit to our projects? Architecture 
need not be a dismal science. No country in 
the world more nearly bursts with architec- 
tural excitement and creativity than ours, 
But one would never know it from the gray, 
drab, institutional pall which hangs, like 
@ deadly smog, over many of our large 
projects. 

We must plan both our central city projects 
and our new suburban communities for the 
many different population components which 
make up our rich American society. Federal 
statisticians may tell us that the average 
American family unit is composed of 2 par- 
rents, 1.34 children, and three-quarters of a 
mongrel pup. Happily, we are not a nation 
of averages. We are a nation of differences 
and diversity. This is our strength, our re- 
silience, and our hope. 

So far, we have not produced housing to 
serve this great variety of Americans, for 
aging couples or single individuals, for cou- 
ples with large numbers of children, cer- 
tainly not at a price which the truly middle- 
income family can afford. We have shame- 
fully negelected to meet the housing needs 
of 15 million American minority citizens. 

Surely, in our efforts to rebuild our cities 
and create new suburbs we can, above all, 
make certain that these programs serve the 
total American community * * * 

This is a time of excitement. We cannot 
permit this -excitement to dissipate itself 
and end in frustration and defeatism. Let 
us work with pride and purpose today to 
shape the America we want to live in to- 
morrow. Never was the advice more timely, 
“Make no small plans—they have no magic” 
to stir the minds of men.” 





The Critical Gap in United States 
Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from yé@sterday’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald entitled ‘“‘The Critical 
Gap,” which contains some interesting 
and valid comments with respect to the 
outstanding speéch made by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. (Mr. KEen- 
NEDY] last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
wag ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue CrrricAL GaP 

New American achievements with nuclear- 

powered submarines are being hailed by 
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some as this country’s answer to the Soviet 
sputniks. Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing than such a comparison. It detracts 
not one bit from the significant and spec- 
tacular accomplishments of the Arctic navi- 
gators, or from the no less significant and 
spectacular American efforts in outer space, 
to say that assumptions that we have there- 
by offset the military lag represent the 
height of complacency. 

Senator KENNEDY has performed a useful 
service in pointing to the critical period 
ahead—1960 to 1964—in which Soviet super- 
iority in missiles may substantially reduce 
the value of this country’s deterrent power. 
“Let no one think,” he warns, “that a Soviet 
attack, inadvertent or otherwise, is impos- 
sible because of the H-bomb damage we 
would still hope to rain upon them.” An 
even more likely, though probably less 
starkly dangerous, threat is that of limited 
war, under the shield of what President 
Eisenhower called Soviet ballistic blackmail. 
Mr. KENNEDY cites pertinently the inade-. 
quacies of sea and air lift illustrated in 
the expedition to Lebanon. 

But the material shortcomings, unques- 
tionably serious, are no more serious than 
many of the faise assumptions that still 
seem to prevail. Among these, of course, are 
the magical protections attached to brink- 
manship and boasts of massive retaliation, 
and the seeming conviction that virtue in- 
evitably will trumph over evil because mor- 
is on our side. Mr. KENNEDY properly 
insists that more than a military answer is 
needed, 


ality 


though his prescription for use of 
remaining American economic, ideological 
and geographic advantages is more than a 
little vague. But his comments about the 
exaggerated emphasis on military economiz- 
ing, on the deference to the dangerous no- 
tion that the country can afford only so 
much defense, are altogether to the point. 
Unfortunately, such emphasis remains the 


rule. 

The focus of military and economic effort 
is virtually important as the magnitude. All 
the evidence is, however, that the Soviet 
union is outstripping us not only in prepar- 
ation for hot war, but also in the cold war— 
and this may have some bearing on Soviet 
willingness to discuss realistic arms control. 
The lamentable fact is that this is possible, 
not because of any innate Soviet superiority, 
but because the Soviet Union is devoting 
a far larger proportion of its resources to 
these efforts, is working harder than we are, 
and has a degree of direction and coordina- 
tion which we and our partners have yet 
to achieve. 





Spirit of the Bluestem Grass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON.’ Mr. President, last 
week there was a formal dedication of an 
historical marker citing the glories of the 
Kansas bluestem pasture region at Mat- 
field Green. 

The Flint Hills of Kansas are known 
nationally for their bluestem grass and 
their beauty. It was most fitting that at 
this dedication Walter A. Jones of Em- 
poria should conclude his remarks by 
stating: 

We here dictate a humble spot, not to the 
glory of God or man, but to the glory of the 
great spirit of the bluestem grass. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


In view of the millions of people who 
have witnessed the beauty of the Flint 
Hill section, I ask unanimous consent 
that Rolla Clymer’s editorial which ap- 
peared in the El Dorado ‘Times on Au- 
gust 14 be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRIT OF THE BLUESTEM GRASS 


The formal dedication of the historical 
marker citing the glories of the Kansas blue- 
stem pasture region, at the Matfield Green 
service area on the Kansas turnpike Tuesday, 
was done in excellent taste. 

All the elements of the true Flint Hills 
spirit were present—deep pride in the hills 
and their utilitarian mission in the world of 
today, lofty sentiment for the glory that 
shines all around as a krooding benediction 
over the lives of the hills’ people. All speak- 
ers were serious and down to earth, the pro- 
gram was invested with divine blessing, and 
the crowd of about 150 of the hills’ faithful 
responded cordially to all phases of expres- 
sion. The ceremonies lasted a brief half- 
hour, and were capped when Miss Ginger 
Countryman—true daughter of the hills— 
unveiled the marker for present and future 
generations of wayfarers to read. 

What was said on this occasion may not be 
soon forgotten by those who listened. Par- 
ticularly is this remark true of the words of 
Walter A, Jones, of Emporia, who with accus- 
tomed feeling and brilliance, paid a solemn 
tribute to bluestem grass. The winged 
words of his classic utterance are herewith 
reprodueed in order that they may be prop- 
erly preserved: 

“The history of grass is as long as the 
record of time. Grass has clothed the 
framework of the ages and is the master 
work of God’s maturity. 

“Man that is born is of few days, but the 
bluestem grass lives on in the heart of the 
hills, never weary, always alert—for its rooted 
crown makes an eternal bond between the 
dead earth and the living mental and physi- 
cal triumph, man himself. 

“‘Man is born of the genes of the grass, is 
nourished in the red corpuscle of that which 
is all grass, and matured in the flower gar- 
den of the spirit. The spirit flows in a 
steady stream through the mammary vessels 
of incipient man to old age. Receding, but 
ever faithful even to the dearth of drouth 
and winter’s solstice, it leaves its remnants 
to nourish until it returns with the robin. 
When grass ceases to nourish man, man re- 
turns to earth. 

“Millions of years. ago the place where we 
now stand was the heart of a great sea, where 
calcium and minerals were ground by the 
jlaving waters and mixed with the phos- 
phates of mammals, then bound with grass. 
The pressure and heat of weight and motion 
bedded down the limestone breaks and 
crusted the residue in the mills of the ages. 

“There was in the mind of the great spirit 
a home for man. When he had sealed and 
bound the book of time, he brought forth 
from the bowels of the earth the great rocky 
chain of mountains to the west of us and 
knocked down a greater chain into the under- 
belly of our continent to fill its place. He 
drained the waters of this great sea into the 
crevices of the earth, leaving to us the hills 
arrayed in whiteness, but nourished in grass. 

“These are our bluestem hills, bounded on 
the west and north by the short grass, on 
the east by fields of grain, flowing south into 
the grass of the Osage Country. 

“These bluestem hills turn the increase of 
nearly a million head of cattle into 100 mil- 
lion pounds of beef in one season, where 
once only buffalo and antelope roamed. 
This is the kingdom of the whiteface steer, 
the greatest industrial miracle of all time. 
God's cattle on a thousand hills! % 





August 19. 


“Grass is the peace of the south wind, | 
Grass is the music of the west wind that 
glides in and out of season with the ease a; 
beauty of the homeward curve of 
Grass is the beauty of the blob that is q 
March creeper, or the soft glint in a m 
lard’s crest, the white blackness of g Pe 
wing, or the flash of a redbird’s coat, 

“Although we displace grass to bury our 
sorrows, it always returns as a certainty of 
immortality. From grass alone does God 
create out.of the dead earth by the 
and softness of His breath all that is 
and peace and music. For there is no thing 
but which proceedeth out of grass. 

“We here dedicate a humble spot, not tp 
the glory of God or man, but to the glory of 
the great spirit of the bluestem grass.” 





Excessive Oil Imports Threaten Domestic. 


Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the world crisis has once again proved 
the dangers to our own security if we 
become too dependent on foreign oil. I 
have continuously urged that we adopt 
legislation which will limit imports in 
order that our own oil industry will be 
able to properly develop and meet our 
(needs during uncertain times. 

Recently, Mr. Eugene M. Locke, o 
Dallas, president of the Texas Independ- 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners As- 
sociation, pointed out other problems 
which confront the Texas oil producers. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the article which wa 
published in the Houston Post on July 2, 
1958, under the heading “End of Oil In- 
ports To Texas Urged by Locke,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: , 

END oF On. Imports TO Texas Urcep BY Lock? 

Austin —An early end to imports of ol 
from other States into Texas was called for 
Tuesday by Eugene M. Locke of Dallas, presi 

ent of the ‘Texas Independent and Royally 
ers Association. “a 

“Texas is and has always been fully cap 
ble of meeting all requirements made @ 
it for both crude and products,” he sild 
“and the action of the Texas Com- 
mission in increasing Texas 
should remove any contention that out 
State oil will be needed here.” ; 

Locke said several large Texas compen 
recently have built a pipeline from 
Four Corners afvs which could BE sea. ® 
“pour up to 170,000 barre crude Brces 
choot wes Texas into the Houston are 

Crude oil production at the far 
the new pipeline is unprorated and fr 
ject to a ratable take, he said. 
use 
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. Force and ‘aviation in general. 
~The forma) 


the out-of-State wells supplying the line. 
It is clear they could favor their own pro- 
by cutting of 170,000 barrels daily 

Texas uction.” 

Foose email a loss of that amount of 
uction would cost the State's 
$100 million annually. 

The shipment of Venezuelan oil into 
Texas and its movement through Texas 

to other States also was assailed 
py the TIPRO president. 

He said the organization will seek “‘effec- 
tive supervision of such crude movements 
into Texas either through legal, administra- 
tive or legislative remedies.” * 

“Tt was bad enough that for years Texas 
had to hold the umbrella over other States 
which refused to cut back their production 
to demand,” he said, “but now these com- 

with that unprorated oil are bring- 
ing it into Texas, raiding our own dimin- 
jshed market.” 

Locke said Texas has an unused produc- 
tion capacity of over 2 million barrels daily 
at this time. 

“But not all of this can be moved im- 
mediately in an emergency,” he said, “be- 
cause domestic pipeline construction has 
been allowed to lag as a result of excessive 


imports.” 





Tenth Anniversary of SAC Headquarters 
at Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Strategic Air Command was created and 
began operations in 1946. Two years 
later the headquarters was removed to 
the city of Omaha, with the new head- 
quarters building some 8 miles. distant 
from the city. 

A week ago last Saturday there was 
celebrated the 10th anniversary of the 
location of headquarters of SAC, by 
ceremonies at Offutt Air Force Base, as 
Well as a dinner and program in the 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article giving the account 
of the celebration, published in the 
Omaha World-Herald, as well as an edi- 
torial from the Omaha World-Herald, 

of August 10, be printed in the 
of the REcorp. 
being ho objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
din the ReEcorD, as follows: 


PRilse sy SPrakeR—Crry CALLED AIRPOWER 
CeNTER OF Worip 


Omaha paid tribute to 
c the Strategic Air 


Saturday night. . 
_SAC was saluted by representatives of the 
community—the people, the busi- 
8, the Government. 
They gathered in the ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Fontenetle Hotel with 1 of 
present, Air 


i 


and future—the 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 


a ek marked the 10th anni- 
lishment of SAC head- 
tora’ 12 Omaha which made the eity the 
Most important command post. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


SAC was hailed by Omaha as a warm and 
friendly neighbor and as the organization 
which has employed cold efficiency to con- 
tain the threat of Russian aggression. 

Arthur C. Storz, Sr., chairman of the ob- 
servance, put the tribute into words. 


PRAISE THREE 


Much of his praise was directed to three 
generals—George C. Kenney, who organized 
SAC; Curtis E. LeMay, who brought SAC to 
Omaha and led it into the jet age; and 
Thomas S. Power, who is guiding SAC’s ad- 
vance into the world of missiles and space 
travel. 

Mr. Storz recalled that when General 
LeMay and his staff moved to Omaha 10 
years ago, headquarters was set up in the 
Martin bomber plant and that he brought 
with him a skeleton organization. 


HUNDRED MILLION INVESTED 


Said Mr. Storz: 

“Today we have an establishment in 
which there is invested $100 million. These 
figures, of course, do not include the aircraft 
at the base. 

“Step by step, over the last 10 years, a lot 
of difficulties presented themselves, but our 
citizens of Omaha, plus General LeMay and 
his wonderful staff of executive officers, co- 
operated until one by one we whipped all 
these troublesome situations into line. 


PRAISES SENATORS 


“We always had the complete cooperation 
of our Senators, Wherry, Griswold, Hruska, 
and Curtis, and they always did a wonder- 
ful job in getting things done for us in 
Washington whenever possible. 

“Today we can truly say that here in 
Omaha at the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command we have the air-power center 
of the world.” 

Mr. Storz quoted Gen. Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe, as say- 
thg he has “unmitigated confidence in our 
airpower.” 

FEW CHANGES LIKELY 


General Norstad, said Mr. Storz, states “he 
believes war in Europe is highly improbable 
as long as NATO keeps its shield up and 
SAC’s sword is on the alert. General Norstad 
does not foresee any technical changes or 
weapons system advances by the enemy that 
would make SAC ineffective in the next 5 
to 10 years.” ? 


CITY URGED TO MODERNIZE 


Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada, World 
War II hero who now is President Eisen- 
hower’s assistant for aviation, urged Omaha 
to modernize its air transport facilities. 


“Omaha, if it is to retain its position as the 
hub of industry and the hub of transporta- 
tion in the Midwest, must provide modern 
facilities for commercial aviation,’ he de- 
clared. 

“If Omaha is able to foresee the needs of 
the future, then it_will reap the rewards of 
the future,” he told the gathering. 

Mayor John Rosenblatt presented General 
Power’ and SAC a scroll expressing the ap- 
preciation of Omaha and Nebraska to the 
Strategic Air Command: 

“On this, the 10th anniversary of the com- 
ing of Strategic Air Command headquarters 
to our community, the grateful citizenry of 
Omaha and of Nebraska expresses its pro- 
found respect, admiration, and thanks to the 
officers and men who safeguard our security. 

“Omaha and Nebraska pride themselves on 
being the home of the strength of the free 
world, the Strategic Air Command, whose 


' indomitable vigilance, resolute diligence and 


courageous gallantry are making so historic a 
contribution to the twentieth century.” 

' The scroll was signed by; the mayor, Gov. 
Victor E. Anderson, who also was present, and 
Mr. Storz. f 
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TEN NEIGHBORLY YEARS 


When SAC came to Offutt Air Base in 1948 
it was not a new experience for Omahans to 
have men in uniform living among them in 
peacetime. Omaha had been a military 
headquarters city since the days of the In- 
dian uprisings. 

But the coming of SAC was different. 
Many Omahans were surprised to find that 
their new neighbors were a spit-and-polish 
outfit, wholly devoted to what they were do- 
ing. Such dedication to duty seemed almost 
unnatural in peacetime. Didn’t these SAC 
people know the war was over? Weren’t 
they overdoing things with their perpetual 
vigilance? 

It didn’t take the people of Omaha and 
the surrounding area long to understand. 
They learned that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is not just a collection of control 
centers, bombers, tankers, and missiles, im- 
pressive as these tools are, SAC is people. 
Warm and friendly people. Neighbors who 
take an active part in community life. But 
they are people who have a special job to do 
and who, day and night, must live in the 
belief war may be Only a few minutes away. 

The rest of us now understand well, and 
share the pride that SAC people have in their 
job—which is nothing less than to guarantee 
the peace of a fretful world. So when we 
congratulate the men and women of SAC 
on their 10th anniversary among us we can- 
not help but bask just a little in the reflected 
glow. We’re proud to be the home of the 
Strategic Air Command, and proud to be the 
neighbors of the men and women who make 
it what it is. 





Awareness of Freedom Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Awareness of Freedom Needed,” 
written by Jayne Ellison, and published 
in Camerica of August 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AWARENESS OF FREEDOM NEEDED 
(By Jayne Ellison) 

There’s an unreasonable man working as a 
technical consultant at Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center. 

George Bernard Shaw once said: “The rea- 
sonable man adapts himself to the world; 
the unreasonable one persists in trying to 
adapt the world to himself. Therefore, all 
progress depends on unreasonable men.” 

Dieter H. Schwebs, who became an Ameri- 
can citizen in June, says there is no achieve- 
ment in conformity whether in human rela- 
tionships, education, or technological ad- 
vances. 

“We are living in a state of total war from 
the point of view of spirit, economics, and 
technology,” Schwebs refiected. 

“I have a nightmare concept of the fu- 
ture, unless the citizenry rouses from its 
apathy and takes the initiative against com- 
munism and its ideas.” 

Schwebs foresees the United States as an 
isolated island, doomed by economic block- 
ades. Driving force in the drama would be 
Russia, which would implement its nonshoot- 
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ing war by delivering ultimatums to all 
countries in Europe and elsewhere. 

Russia’s race for “accumulation of knowl- 
edge” will be the catalyst in implementing 
economic disaster for the free world, the 
last stronghold for individualism. Readiness 
in Russia’s timing will be marked “not by 
ability to produce the most weapons, but by 
superior technological knowledge.” 

Soviet scientists are spurred by political 
ideas, working climate and envirenment con- 
ducive to concentrated experimentation and 
conditioned thinking, according te Schwebs, 
He met many of them in Barcelona, Spain, 
while attending international scientific meet- 
ings. 

What line of counterattack is needed to 
offset the Russian offensive? 

First. The scientist points out, there is a 
need for prointeliectualism, compounded by 
full awareness of individual freedom as guar- 
anteed in the Constitution. 

Second. Establishment of institutes for 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics to pro- 
vide young Americans with facilities for spe- 
cializing and concentrated study. 

Third. Accelerate basic"research programs 
in natural sciences to increase understand- 
ing and provide a basis for new concepts. 

Fourth. Jolt complacency into its proper 
illumination by examination of history 
and the fate of societies where high stand- 
ards of living were believed protection against 
all forces. 

Fifth. Approach education as an adjust- 
ment to thinking, rather than an instrument 
hoping to achieve adjustment to life. 

“The future of my two small daughters 
and all the children coming along in this 
country depends on the challenge offered to 
gifted prospects,” Schwebs said. 

“School need teachers with knowledge, lots 
of it, and less gimmicks. Creative thinking 
is stimulated by well-educated teachers and 
it is stifled by extras, thus wasting talent. 

“Complacency and materialism are dia- 
bolical partners in the struggle to preserve 
individual freedoms. History shows ancient 
Greece and the Roman Empire as outstand- 
ing examples of belief that barbarians 
wouldn’t concern themselves with societies 
having such high standards of living. Smug- 
ness and a false sense of security, coupled 
with complacency, spelled the doom of dic- 
tators from the time of Alexander the Great, 
down the line through Hitler and Peron. 

“A German proverb, with a counterpart 
in other languages of the world, is a key to 
the demises: Arrogance comes shortly before 
the downfall.” 

Survival, despite being bombed out six 
times in his native Germany, sharpened 
Schweb’s focus on materialism. The final 
rout was easy, since his total possessions 
less than filled a suitcase. Paris was to 
be his destination, before coming to the 
United States. 

Reflective evaluation placed human re- 
lationships and intellectual stimulation, 
along with individual freedom, as the only 
real reason for living. Secret meetings with 
friends in Berlin, spiked with conversation 
@nd music, carried him through the Nazi 
era and its threats to individual thinking. 

“There must be a new awareness of how 
priceless individual freedoms are * * * 
which mark true security * * * instead of 
materialism and the false_hope that money 
will buy anything,” Schwebs said. 

“It isn’t enough to be against communism 
or sin, but we must all know what we are 
for. 

“We are obligated to articulate on what we 
advocate and to present ideas and ideals to 
the world. 3 

“Selling ideas, rather than possessions, is 
one of the prime responsibilities of the 
future.” 

What brought Schwebs to the United 
States and his recently acquired citizen- 
ship? 


~ 
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He believes his adopted country is the 
sole bulwark of freedom in the world and 
that technological developments, no longer 
stock-in-trade in Europe, must generate 
from here. His goal: Contributing to pre- 
vention of a hot war or the alternative eco- 
nomic isolation. 





This Congress Has Made a Formidable 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “This Congress Has Made a 
Formidable Record,” written by Robert 
C. Albright, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of August 
17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts CONGRESS HAS MADE A FORMIDABLE’ 

RECORD 


(By Robert C. Albright) 


A Congress that faced up to the dazzling 
new world of tomorrow while grappling with 
the problems of today is now concluding a 
really remarkable session. 

Not perhaps since the historic 73d Congress 
and Franklin Roosevelt’s first 100 days has a 
Congress turned in such a formidable record 
of work done. 

More than that, the 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, prodded, probed, and fretted its way 
into a completely new era of manmade 
moons, intercontinental missiles, polar-prob- 
ing submarines, It even set up a new Gov- 
ernment agency to cope with the problems 
of space. On top of all this, it created a new 
star and a new State—out of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

This hard-working Congress, whatever its 
shortcomings, ground out legislation like a 
box factory, most of it keyed to the urgent 
problems of our day and to the needs of an- 
other day just over the horizon. 

In a way, it was really three sessions of 
Congress rolled inte one: a sputnik-inspired 
January session which searched out 17 ways 
to improve our research and defenses; a mid- 
term pre-Easter drive to halt the recession 
with an iMposing parade of job-producing 
bills, and now a stemwinding finale charting 
foreign trade-aid history and underwriting a 
new social security structure. 

DID WELL BY IKE 


Overall, it was a bipartisan Congress which 
gave President Eisenhower most of the things 
he wanted, however, dismayed the admin- 
istration may have been at some of the Demo- 
cratic embroidery. 

One of the President’s imperatives was a 
complete Defense Department reorganiza- 
tion to place more power at the top. This 
ran into such a congressional buzz saw that 
it seemed unattainable. But in the end the 
President got a bill he could accept. - 

In seeking parallels to this productive Con- 
gress, old timers could find no session in the 
last quarter of a century which turned out 
more legislative grist. Oddly, however, many 
regarded the Republican 80th Congress; at- 
tacked by former President Truman at the 
time as the “second worst” Congress in his- 
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tory, as a runner-up to this one in significant 
performance. : iy 

Despite Mr. Truman’s wrath at some of jj, 
legislative failures, it was the 
80th which passed the Marshall Plan and. 
later laid the groundwork for the North Ap 
lantic Treaty Alliance through the “Vanden. 
berg resolution.” It was the lar 
basted 80th Congress also which passed th 
Taft-Hartley Act and overrode a Truman yet 
to pass a tax cut. 


STATESMANLIKE FORMULA : 


The Democratic Congress now dying, much 
like the Republican 80th, was faced with 
the problem of how to work with a Preg. 
dent’ of the other political faith during 3 
period of great domestic and internation 
stress. 

At the outset of this session, a basic lead. 
ership decision was reached. The decision 
was not to risk, under any circumstances, g 
head-on legislative-executive clash. It was 
decided to mimiumize politics as much a 
possible and try to pass a substantial pm. 
gram on a bipartisan basis. The formu 
worked. : j 

Chief architect of 85th Congress 
was Senate Majority Leader Lrnpon B, Jouy.- 
SON, Democrat, Texas, @ skilled 
craftsman and an old hand at getting thing | 
done with a minimum of controversy. Acs 
the Capitol, Speaker Sam Raysurn, Demo 
crat JoHNSON’s onetime political mentor, 
gave the program his blessing and helped 
carry it out. 

Throughout most of the session, Jonnsor 
worked with a bare 49-to-47 Senate Demo- 
cratic majority, obviously too narrow a party 
edge to bull through any partisan program. 
So in many of the big tests Jounsow led in 
double-harness with Senate Republican 
Leader WitL1am F. KNOwLanp, California, o 
Senate GOP policy chief Srytes Brrpess, New 
Hampshire. His close working ee 
with the White House.and key Cabinet 
cials helped round out the bipartisan pe 
formance. 3 

A CABINET CATALYST 


Speaker Raysurn and another “old 
House Majority Leader Jonn W. Mi 
Democrat, Massachusetts, directed the House 
end of the strategy, working in harness oi 
many_a bipartisan vote with House Republi- 
can Leader JosepH W. Martin, Jr. Massachi- — 
setts. 

A recent addition to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson, hel bridge the gulf between 
the two ode aa the politically explosive 
tax issue. Anderson, a former Texan, is a 
old friend of JoHNsow and RaysurN. Fol 
lowing a round of informal conference 
RayBuRNn and Anderson agreed not to pres 
for tax reductions at this session. 

When this 7%-month-old session oF 
vened, the possibility of substantial achieve 
extremely rem 


offing, both parties were maneuvering i 
political advantage, each determined to land 
a haymaker on the other. Russia's Spi 
nik I had just handed the ts 8 
wonderful chance to challenge 
tion “lack of urgency.” 

In addition, the first twinges of the Dus 
ness recession were being felt in the iam 
It looked like Democratic weather, DUE 
Democrats differed on what to do 900 

JoHNSoN argued that the best pc 
these circumstances was no politics. 
opening speech to the January 7 
Demoératic caucus, widely descri 
Democratic state of the Union ™ 
cautioned against “dissension” 
partisanship.” 
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At the same time, he said Congress could 

not afford to ignore the soft spots in the 

economy or forget pressing farm, school, 
and resource problems. 

Six weeks later, at the February 23 Demo- 

cratic dinner honoring Harry Truman, JoHN- 


sow outlined a 10-point program which was 
to become sort of work-sheet for the ses- 


*. called for a “mature” outer space pol- 
and American use of United Nations 
for peace. In addition, he pro- 
posed that Congress pass education, farm, 
housing, small business, aid and trade, 
union reforms, natural resources, and pub- 
lic works measures to meet problems “cry- 
ing aloud” for action. 
When he had finished, Speaker RayBURN 
up to the microphone and told the 
Democratic celebrants: : 

“Lynpon JOHNSON has laid down a pro- 
“gram here tonight, and we are going to put 
it through Congress.” 

Practically all of JoHNsoN’s points, plus a 
number of antidepression late starters and a 
liberalization of social security benefits, 
passed Congress in one form or another. 
There were important detours, of course, 
like the original farm and river and harbors 
bills; which bumped into Presidential vetoes, 
and the union reform and housing bills, 
which ran into House trouble. ~~ 

This leadership record is cited because the 
85th Congress, 2d session, didn’t just hap- 
pen to turn out all that work. It had no 
more, no less self-propulsion than any other 
Congress. Fact is, it had to be led. 

In this instance the Texas leadership team 
of JOHNSON and RAYBURN, working with im- 
portant Republican assists, provided just 
the right pull. 

Another important attribute of the John- 
son-Rayburn leadership was its follow- 
through. Again and again bills and pro- 
grams that appeared to be dead were sud- 
denly back on their feet after inhaling deep 
draughts from the oxygen pump. The farm 
program, for example, underwent one such 
resuscitation after another. 

Senate leaders followed up personally on 
each of the 17 recommendations made by 
JoHNSON’s Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee after its missile-satellite probe. That is 
why Congress voted some $815 million more 
than the President requested in defense 
funds, including extra money for long-range 
missiles and missile-firing submarines as 
well as big bombers. Y 

Eventually, the productive. 85th got 
around to passing bills in practically every 
legislative field. Some bills which had been 
buffeted around in committees for years 
came out of the crush and were suddenly in 
the money. 

Unfortunately, this didn’t work in every 
case. Bills with exceptional merit often die 
like flies when the adjournment bell. rings 
because of influential opposition or a hostile 

Rules Committee. This Congress will 
Prove no exception. 
by and large, this session came up 
& record the President will find it 
— to reject, and one which most incum- 
t Republicans (and Democrats) can run 
on. In a word, the record has something in 
everybody. 
the current election trend appears to 
run heavily with the Democrats, chances are 
this be lay it to factors far removed from 
“ls bipartisan Congress, 

The voters still have a way of voting Re- 
bed, in good times and Democratic in 
de Tegardiess of what bills Congress passed 
‘Yoring the TF meee factor apparently fa- 
East crisis oe is the current Middle 
pre-1959 e Democrats attest, from sad 

experience, that cold wars have @ 


way of reacting against the party in power. 


| That may or may not e w 
not exp 
- administra, lain why the 


tion’s handling of the Middle 
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East crisis is the most absorbing topic on 
and off the floor of the dying Congress, and 
the subject most likely to influence the No- 
vember turn of the clock. 

When the new (86th) Congress comes back 
in January, it is likely, therefore, to be with 
considerably enhanced House and Senate 
Democratic majorities. Senate Democratic 
estimates of pickups range all the way from 
4to 10. House Democratic expectations run 
around 30 to 40. 

All of this would make for a much more 
liberal Congress than the one now expiring. 
So if you are tempted to label this one “New 
Dealish,” hold up a bit. The next could be 
a throwback to the thirties. 

Whatever happens in November, all things 
being equal, the present congressional lead- 
ership isn’t likely to change. Speaker 
RaysurRn and LYNDON JOHNSON, although 
moderates by instinct, know how to work 
equally well with a liberal majority or a con- 
servative minority. In any event, neither is 
likely to be successfully challenged. 

One of the holes in the record of the pres- 
ent Congress is the failure to make any 
change in Senate Rule 22, the Senate’s vir- 
tually unlimited debate rule, requiring the 
votes of 64 Senators, two-thirds of the full 
membership, to force a bill to a vote. 

Next January liberal Democrats, teaming 
up for the second time in 2 years with Vice 
President Ricuarp M. Nixon and his follow- 
ing of Senate Republicans, could change 
this. They expect to strike at the start of 
the session on the theory that the Senate, 
like the House, must adopt its rules at the 
start of a session—by majority vote. 

One possible compromise is a plan jointly 
put forward last year by leaders JOHNSON 
and KNOWLAND, permitting two-thirds of the 

‘Senators present and voting to cut off de- 
bate, with no other strings attached. 

A statistical fact to remember: The Sen- 
ate next year will have 98 Members, instead 
of 96, as Alaska comes into her own as a 
State. Unless observers miss their guess, ad- 
mission of Alaska mearis two more votes for 
the almost inevitable change in the Senate 
debate rules. It’s just one more symbol of 
the slow but steady decline of Old South 
influence in the Senate. 





The Eisenhower Doctrine II—The U. N. 


and Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
attention of the world is focused upon 
the special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The President of the 
United States laid down a program for 
peace in the Middle East. It is appro- 
priately termed by the New York Times 
“The Eisenhower Doctrine II.” 


The President’s program is the subject 
of, considerable debate and discussion 
in the United Nations. Actually, it 
places before the U.N. a real challenge— 
a test of the U. N.’s ability to create and 
establish long-range economic policies 
and to induce political settlements in 
troubled areas. 

Two excellent editorials of the New 
York Times of recent date focused at- 
tention upon United States Middle East- 
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ern policy and the problems that the 
policy faces in the United Nations. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials “The Eisenhower Doctrine II” 
and “The U. N. and Democracy” be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE EISENHOWER Doctrine II 


The plan for Middle Eastern peace, secu- 
rity and economic development outlined by 
President Eisenhower before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has been welcomed 
throughout the free world. At the same 
time it is recognized that the practical prob- 
lems involved are enormous and that one 
of the first conditions must be the restora- 
tion of security and stability in that region. 

To make arrangements for such restora- 
tion is the primary responsibility of the 
United Nations and the paramount business 
of this Assembly session which has been 
called not to obtain the western troop with- 
drawals, as Mr. Gromyko insists, but, as Mr. 
Lloyd emphasizes, to consider the com- 
plaints of Lebanon and Jordan of outside 
interference in their affairs. These com- 
plaints and the American and British re- 
sponses to them raise a problem which, as 
President Eisenhower emphasized, involves 
the right of small nations to call for as- 
sistance against direct or indirect aggres- 
sion. The President rightly warned that “if 
it is made an international crime to help 
@ small nation to maintain its independence, 
then indeed the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited.” 

The right to call for assistance, as even 
Mr. Gromyko concedes, is guaranteed in ar- 
ticle 51 of the United Nations Charter in 
case of direct aggression through armed at- 
tack. But he rules out such a right in case 
of indirect aggression, although the United 
Nations has long been trying to deal with 
this new tactic. 


The very Assembly now considering the 
matter condemned inflammatory propaganda 
in 1947. It adopted an “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution in 1949, condemning any acts, di- 
rect or indirect, aimed at subversion or fo- 
menting of civil war. It passed a “Peace 
Through Deeds” resolution in 1950, outlaw- 
ing as the gravest crime the fomenting of 
civil strife in the interest of a foreign power 
or intervening in the affairs of another state 
for the purpose of changing its legally es- 
tablished government by the threat or use 
of force. Finally it adopted the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution which empowers the 
Assembly to act when the Security Council 
is paralyzed by the usual Soviet veto. 

This is legal and practical background 
against which the Assembly must now act. 
But President Eisenhower also made a point 
regarding American policy which applies 
when the United Nations cannot act and 
which, in-effect, is an expansion of both the 
original Truman and Eisenhower doctrines. 
The Truman doctrine pledged aid to Greece 
and Turkey againSt direct and indirect ag- 
gression, but primarily by economic means. 
The original Eisenhower doctrine pledged 
both economic and military aid to nations 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international communism. 
In the United Nations message President 
Eisenhower now declares that “the United 
States reserves, within the spirt of the Char- 
ter, the right to answer the legitimate ap- 
peal of any nation, particularly a small 
nation,” to resist any aggression, direct or 
indirect, from whatever source it may come. 

It is up to the United Nations to provide 
help to small nations calling for it, as the 
President proposes. But the expansion of 
the Eisenhower doctrine marks a milestone 
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in the development of American foreign pol- 
icy which further commits us to the cause 
of peace and freedom. 





THE U. N. anD DEMOCRACY 


In its latest effort to wrestle with the 
Middle Eastern problem, the United Nations 
General Assembly is again confronted with 
an issue that reaches far beyond the Middle 
East and involves the basic character and 
possibly the very existence of the United 
Nations itself. The issue, always in the 
background ever since its foundation, is 
whether the United Nations shall function 
as an international democracy based on the 
sovereign equality of all its members, as pro- 
vided in the Charter, or whether it is to be 
dominated by a dictatorship of big powers 
making their own deals in a game of power 
politics. 

The first concept of an international 
democracy has always been espoused by the 
West, in particular by the United States, 
which has made the United Nations the ful- 
crum of its foreign policy. It is espoused 
again in the present instance, as eloquently 
demonstrated by President Eisenhower’s ad- 
dress, in which he reaffirmed our faith in 
the United Nations as the world body pri- 
marily responsible for both international 
peace and security, invoked the United Na- 
tions’ own resolutions against any kind of 
aggression and repudiated the very idea of 
any one power or group of powers dominat- 


ing the world. In keeping with this con- 
cept the United States, while presenting its 
own proposals, gladly backs the efforts of 


smaller nations to find solutions for the 
Middle East through the United Nations and 
its Secretary General. 

In contrast, the second concept of big 
power dictatorship always has been and is 
still propagated by the Soviets. It was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gromyko as early as the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945, when he de- 
manded that the smaller nations should 
trust the big powers and for the rest ob- 
serve discipline. It has been expressed by 
the deluge of Soviet vetoes which has para- 
lyzed the Security Council, by the Soviet at- 
tempt to take important problems, such as 
disarmament, out of the United Nations and, 
most pointedly, by the Soviet drive for a 
summit meeting to decide world issues by a 
few big power heads of government whom 
the Soviet must view as dictators akin to 
their own, which the western statesmen are 
not. 

In line with that concept Mr. Gromyko 
again calls for a big power agreement on the 
Middle East as an essential precondition for 
a settlement. But the ultimate Soviet goal, 
as bluntly proclaimed by the Kremlin and 
backed by ballistic blackmail, is, of course, 
not dictatorship by several but by only one 
big power in a final world triumph of com- 
munism. 

There are those who criticize the Ameri- 
can concept of the United Nations as too 
idealistic and back the Soviet concept of big 
power rule as closer to the realities. The 
big powers cannot, of course, abdicate their 
responsibilities, and the United States has 
specifically reserved the right of individual 
and collective self-defense within the spirit 
of the charter whenever the United Nations 
is unable to act. But when the United Na- 
tions is able to act, as in Korea, or is at least 
able to take a stand, as on Hungary and Suez, 
the United States has supported it and will 
do so again in the Middle East. It is, how- 
ever, up to the smaller nations, constituting 
the great majority in the United Nations, to 
make international democracy work, and do 
so without penalizing those who bow to 
United Nations decisions or rewarding those 
who systematically defy them. 
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Support in Oregon for Two-Price Plan for 
Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. ‘Mr. President, the 
East Oregonian of Pendleton, Oreg., re- 
fiects in its editorial interests the para- 
mount importance of wheat in the econ- 
omy of its area of circulation. Conse- 
quently, the editor studies closely the 
direct or indirect impact of all agricul- 
tural bills on the one basic commodity 
grown in quantity in the Northwest. 
Umatilla County, of which Pendleton is 
the county seat, is one of the great wheat 
counties found in the Columbia River 
watershed. The States of Oregon, Idaho, 
and Washington produce the bulk of the 
soft white wheat grown in this country. 
So it is understandable that the news- 
papers of the Northwest wheat belt re- 
port to their readers every word or ac- 
tion, coming from Washington, which in 
any way influences the price of their 
principal crop. 

In a similar vein, the newspapers of 
the Midwest, where corn is king, follow 
avidly the measures which concern this 
basic crop. In the South, in like man- 
ner, no word touching on cotton fails to 
be studied and reported by the region’s 
press. . 

In preparing the Monday, August 11, 
1958, issue of the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian, the editor went to the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, where his practiced eye 
discovered references to the domestic 
parity program—a subject of profound 
interest to every wheat grower. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial thus inspired. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian 
of August 11, 1958] 
Ir’s STILL VERY MvucH ALIVE 


Men who understand the problems of ag- 
ricultural have long recognized that there is 
no pat solution that can encompass all the 
basic crops, those crops that are provided 
Government price support. That has been 
evident in recent weeks with the introduc- 
tion to and passage by the Senate of legis- 
lation that would determine price supports 
for corn, rice and feed grains according to 
market prices of the previous 3 years. Wheat 
was excluded for the reason that wheat has 
special problems. 

The best special program for wheat, ac- 
cording to our thinking, is the domestic 


-parity plan which would provide Govern- 


ment support for|that wheat which was 
consumed domestically and would permit 
free marketing without price guaranty of 
all wheat that went into the export market 
and all that went into the feeding of live- 
stock and poultry. 

Among early exponents of the domestic 
parity plan were members of the Oregon 
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Wheat Growers League. They have Spread 
the gospel far and wide, have gained Much 
support in wheat producing States, and 
among Senators and Representatives from 
those States. 

The domestic parity plan has had roy 
going in the Congress because of o 
by Representatives of corn-producing States, 
They have not wanted wheat to becomes 
feed for livestock at prices that would be 
competitive with corn. There are some fj, 
vorable signs that that opposition is weak. 
ening. 

A leader in the Senate for the domestic 
parity plan has been Senator Frang : 
of Kansas; a State that produces 
of all the winter wheat grown in the Unite 
States. Senator CARLSON introduced in 195 
and again in 1957 legislation which woud 
establish the domestic parity plan for mar. 
keting of wheat. £3 

In an exchange of remarks on the flor 
of the Senate late in July with 
Senators NEUBERGER and Morsz, Senator 
CARLSON revealed that he plans to introduce 
domestic parity plan legislation again early 
in 1959. 

During the discussion, Senator Canrtsoy 
made statements which will, we are sure, 
be of interest to wheat producers here » 
well as whose economy and that of the 
wheatgrowers is inseparable. We _ 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of July 25; 

“Mr. Cartson. The Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. NEUBERGER] comes from a good States 
far as dealing with domestic parity is con- 
cerned, because, historically, the MoeNary- 
Haugen bill was sponsored by a very able 
Senator from the State of Oregon many yean 
ago. I knew him quite well personally. The 
Senator from Oregon, therefore, has a very 
good background for this type of program. | 

“Frankly, I cannot see any future for the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation except through 
a domestic parity program. I believe that” 
has been proved this year. We are operating 
under a limitation of 55 million acres, in a 
cordance with Federal statute. Yet, as the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr 
ANDERSON] stated last night—and he &: 
pressed it very well—based on 1938 produc 
tion figures, we are today, on 55 million 
acres, producing the equivalent of 82 mil- 
lion acres in 1938. We are doing that because 
we have improved our methods and increased 
our soil fertility, and so forth. Therefore,! 
cannot see any future for the wheatgrowe 
except through a program of this type. 

“Mr. CaRLSON. If it could be put into e- 
fect without the great burdensome surpluses 
we have at the present time it would bes 
good program. It would provide 100-percent 
parity for the portion consumed in this coun: ” 
try; the remainifig portion would be & 
ported or fed on the farm, without supports 
and without/subsidy. 

“We must be frank in a discussion of this 
situation. We have and we will have net 
July ‘more than 1,200,000,000 bushels o 
wheat in surplus. Therefore I would be les 
than frank if I did not state that we must 
have some acreage controls until we disp? 
of some of the surplus. 

“Second, we are having difficulty in the 
foreign markets. We are béing criticized 
our neighbor to the north, Canada, and by 
some other countries, for dumping our We 
by subsidizing it as high as 95 cents 9 bushel 
I would like to say that the people whot 
tend that the proposed program is & dump” 
ing program had best look at our Pim” 
program. The ent against the # 
posed program, that it is a dump# Z 
gram and would endanger us internaue’™ 
is not @ sound one, because we are | 
doing that, although I do not agree 
justified. 
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“yr. Nevsrrcer. I can understand that. 
ask the Senator from Kansas about 
crucial agricultural problem which is 
arly vexing in the Pacific Northwest. 

Along the seaboard in Oregon and Washing- 
we have a very fine, cool climate, suit- 
able for the raising of poultry, such as-tur- 
and chickens. The wheat grown in 
Oregon and in eastern Washington 


" Sethe logical feed for that poultry. 


“However, under the existing situation, the 
wheat, is supported at too high a price for 
the poultry raisers to buy it as feed for their 
turkeys and chickens. Is it not true that if 
the domestic parity or two-price plan were 
in effect, that particular dilemma might be 
solved, and the portion of the wheat crop 
available for feed could then be sold to the 
poultry raisers at prices which they could 
afford to pay and still make.a profit on their 
operations? : 

“yr, CarLson. One of the complaints, we 
receive from the corn-growing sections and 
the feed-producing areas of the Nation is 
that if quantities of those products are 
grown substantially in excess of the needs 
for human consumption, they will disrupt 
or wreck the feed program, 

“T contend that that is a real fallacy, be- 
cause if the wheat growers of Kansas were 
allowed to grow wheat on some of their 
acres, instead of planting milo and sorghum 
crops, they would grow from 15 to 25 bushels 
of wheat an acre, while at the same time, 
on the same ground, substituting sorghum 
grains, they would grow from 50 to 75 bush- 
elsto the acre, which would increase the feed 
tonnage. 

“So I think the corn growers will see the 
advantage of such a plan. They are begin- 
ning to see it now. It will be the greatest 
thing which could happen to them. If 12 
million acres were planted to wheat to be 
consumed in that way, the producers them- 
selves would have a great advantage as com- 
pared to the present situation. 

“Mr. Cartson. The domestic parity plan 
for wheat, which was authorized in S. 3183 
and 8, 774 was a plan whereby wheat pro- 
ducers are assured of getting a return for 
wheat used for domestic food which is in 
line. with other United States prices and 
costs while allowing all wheat produced to 
be sold competitively both in domestic and 
foreign markets. 


“As compared with a contitiuation of the 
Present program, it would maintain or in- 
crease wheat producers’ incomes while re- 
ducing Government expenditures to negligi- 
ble amounts. It also will permit eventual 
Temoval of acreage allotments, eliminate ex- 
port subsidies, take the Government out of 
the wheat-export business, and permit all 
Wheat to move through private-trade chan- 


~ Rels. I know of no other proposal which 


Would accomplish all of these results.” 


ee ene 


_ True Status of Political Affairs in Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


: OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
ra the large metropolitan daily papers 
Texas which have printed so many 
about me during the past 6 

years have not ceased their attacks with 
- recent nomination, I call attention 
a ia ty a in the Tulia (Tex.) 

, Yr. H. M. Baggarly, one of 

the outstanding editorial writers of 


«- 
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America. Mr. Baggarly’s editorials have 
placed first in State competition in 
Texas, and first in nationai competition 
as the best editorials appearing in weekly 
papers in Texas and America, for most 
particular years. 

Mr? Baggarly, with his usual percep- 
tion, has put his pen to the Texas politi- 
cal situation, and has accurately de- 
scribed it in his well known column the 
Country Editor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the column, the. Country 
Editor, from the Tulia Herald of August 
7, 1958 written by Mr. Baggarly. ° 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Tulia (Tex.) Herald of August 7, 

1958 } 
THE COUNTRY EDITOR 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

Although the press was unsuccessful in de- 
feating RALPH YARBOROUGH at the polls, it 
has not given up its ight. By taking his pro- 
nouncements out of context, by misplacing 
the emphasis on what he has to say, his 
enemies attempt to make him appear what 
he isn’t. 

Recent headlines make it appear that Yar- 
BOROUGH plans to go to the State Democratic 
Convention and raise a rough house, perhaps 
unbecoming to a United States Senator. 

Here is his statement released when he 
arrived in Austin Saturday morning from 
Washington: 

“I have proposed a free State Democratic 
Convention of freely selected Democrats. 
The governor has announced that he is the 
‘titular head of the Democratic Party in 
Texas,’ and as such is entitled to control the 
State Democratic Convention. He has de- 
nounced me as vicious because I have said 
that Democrats should control their own 
convention. 

“If it is truly a Democratic State Conven- 
tion, it should be run by uncontrolled Demo- 
crats. If it is a Price Daniel convention, to 
be run for the benefit of him and his cronies, 
then he should control it. If it is a Demo- 
cratic Party Convention, it shouldn’t be in 
the vest pocket of any one man. We've had 
too much experience in Texas in recent years 
with conventions held in the palm of one 
man’s hand. 

“I do not call people vicious because they 
do not agree with me. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have disagreed with me on 
political questions in the past, but that does 
not make them vicious and deny them a 
voice in the Democratic Party. The Demo- 
cratic Party is truly a national party, broad 
enough in its doctrine and faith to include 
people of all religions, all races, all conditions 
from rich to poor, and all shades of economic 
thought from liberalism to conservatism. 

“It will be a tragic blow to the Democratic 
Party if its convention in the greatest State 
in the Union becomes a mere Cronies Club 
for any politician temporarily in office. 

“A person who really believes in democ- 
racy won’t try té turn its delegates repre- 
senting 9 million people into mere puppets 
of his political machine. A lover of democ- 
racy would want to see freely elected dele- 
gates freely assembled to represent the peo- 
ple’s will, not one politician’s will. 

_“¥- believe in democracy as the best form 
of government yet instituted among men, 
and in the Democratic Party as the best 
voice of democracy in America. Whatever 
force makes that Democratic Party the tool 
or property of one man, weakens the forces 
of democracy in the whole and leaves all of 
us the poorer for its happening. The welfare 
of the people will best be served by a free 


_meet. 
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convention and not by a controlled conven- 
tion. 

“I view the Democratic Party as the party 
of spirit, not the party of spite. To me, the 
Democratic Party is an organization with the 
love of humanity in its heart. There is no 
room in it for personal vengeance. It is too 
great to be controlled as the mouthpiece of 
any one man. The people will rise in their 
majesty to claim their own.” 

That is the spirit and attitude of Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH. Now compare his spirit 
with that of Gov. Price Daniel who has been 
billed by the daily press as one devoted to 
restoring harmony to the Democratic Party. 
Yet instead of promoting harmony, he never 
misses an opportunity to promote discord. 
For instance, Swisher County is predomi- 
nantly Loyalist and in sympathy with the 
principles of the DOT. We Swisherites are 
not labor racketeers, we do not belong to the 
NAACP or to the AFL-CIO. We are not Latin 
American radicals. 

Yet the Governor calls us all these names 
because we do not approve of his brand of 
democracy which contends that to be a good 
Democrat one must vote Republican and per- 
haps cross-file every now and tnen; because 
we acihere to the Jeffersonian philosophy that 
government should be by and for the people 
instead of the chosen few; because we be- 
lieve in majority rule at all conventions. 

Just yesterday Daniel said, “By the time it 
(the State convention) is over, they’ll be 
crying, ‘me no DOT”’.” It is easy to grasp the 
sneering contempt in that expression. 

If Price Daniel was either honest or dedi- 
cated to party harmony, he would try to find 
a middle ground on which all of us could 
He would recognize the fact that at 
least half the Democrats in Texas are what 
he calls splinters. When Price Daniel al- 
leges-that he wants or is working for har- 
mony, he lies—and that is the only word 
Webster has that accurately describes his ac- 
tion. He is devoted to 1 cause—kicking 
everyone that isn’t 1 of the original] Shiver- 
crats out of places of leadership in the Demo- 
cratic Party if not out of the party. 

If we are to judge RALPH YARBOROUGH and 
Price Daniel according to their announced 
purposes and ambitions, which is the mod- 
erate? -Which seems to want party unity? 
Which is the big man? 

Read their direct quotations in the daily 
newspapers, not. the headlines written by the 
papers or the slants given by writers who 
speak in third person—then decide which one 
is vindictive and spiteful. 

We daresay there will be many delegates 
to the State convention who may even be 
pledged to Price Daniel but who love har- 
mony, unity and their fellow man sufficiently 
to demand that the convention be conducted 
according to the principles advocated by 
RALPH YARBOROUGH rather than those of Price 
Daniel and Jake Pickle. 





The New Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs of the University 
of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
Pennsylvania’s great and progressive in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is opening its new- 
est graduate school this fall, the Grad- 
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uate School of Public and International 
Affairs. It is headed by Dean Donald 
C. Stone, who brings to the position an 
outstanding background of educational, 
administrative, and public service. 

We of Pennsylvania expect this school 
to make a notable contribution to higher 
education in the field of public affairs 
and particularly to the interchange. of 
ideas and experience between American 
and foreign administrators and students. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article on the school entitled “A New 
Window of the World,” from the mag- 
azine Pitt of the» University of Pitts- 
burgh in its 1957-58 winter issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New WINDOW ON THE WoRLD 
This year, when the fall semester begins, 


the university will open another window 
on the world—a wide and exciting view 
through its newest graduate school, the 


Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs 
In increasing numbers, visitors, teachers, 
and exchange students from abroad have 
I the university each year culture 
wledge from many lands. And the 
cre of ideas and personal contacts be- 
and teachers has further 
traditional environment al- 
blished at the university, as sym- 
bolized in ationality rooms. But in 
> past, for the most part, many of these 
have been on an individual basis, 
tricted to classroom activities. Now, 
n the graduate level, this new school pro- 
vides a new structure and permanent dimen- 
n directed into specific areas with definite 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

The objective of this new Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs is to focus 
its research and teaching programs on the 
pressing worldwide administrative and pub- 
lic-affairs problems which face men and na- 
tions, preparing its graduates with the tools 
of leadership and knowledge to attack and 
successfully solve them. Only when public 
and community responsibilities on national 
and international levels are discharged ef- 
fectively and democratically can the uni- 
versal desire of mankind to live in peace be 
fulfilled. 

Accordingly, the school will deal primarily 
with administrative affairs, whether govern- 
mental, community, or international. Pro- 
grams will be concerned with the adminis- 
tration of change, with providing the lead- 
ership capable of improving society and 
advancing civilization. 

This new graduate school will provide a 
center for professional education, research, 
and advisory services needed by all levels 
of government and many voluntary and in- 
ternational agencies in this era of rapid 
technological and social change. The school 
will present several unusual features: 

It will provide an integrated approach to 
education in the affairs of local, State, Na- 
tional, and international organizations. 

It will serve the leadership requirements 
of voluntary and community organizations 
at all levels. 

It will engage in a balanced: program of 
research, advisory; and consulting services, 
and formal and informal professional educa- 
tion in these interrelated fields. 

It will provide an intercultural and inter- 
national setting in which Ameri: an and for- 
eign administrators and student: may share 
experiences and ideas and gain insight and 
perspective as they prepare for policy, opera- 
tional, political, and research responsibilities. 
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It will stress the functions of leadership 
in the advancement of social ethics and re- 
sponsible freedom. 

The programs of the school are profes- 
sional in character and planned at the gradu- 
ate level. 
both conceptual and empirical approaches 
to the problems of administration. A funda- 
mental knowledge of the currently recog- 
nized theories and principles of administra- 
tion plus an awareness of the need for their 


further testing and refinement are viewed as 


necessary background for the school’s em- 
phasis on administrative problem solving in 
program development and execution. Such 
an objective is made possible by a faculty 
which combines academic achievement with 
a wide and varied practical experience in 
both national and international administra- 
tion. 

The main fields of concentration are: , 

1. General public administration: Foun- 
dation work in administrative theory and 
science with special emphasis on program 
development and operational management, 
executive leadership and supervisory tech- 
niques of solving administrative. problems, 
and human relations. 

2. Municipal metropolitan administration: 
The social, economic, geographic, and. politi- 
cal aspects of urban life and growth, admin- 
istration of local public services, municipal 
organization and finance, intergovernmental 
relations, and personnel management. 

3. Planning and urban development: A 
joint program, with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to provide training for poten- 
tial city planners and urban development 
experts. 

4. Community affairs administration: It 
is planned to offer two courses in 1958-59 in 
this new field which is concerned with the 
development of administrative leadership for 
community, civic, and other voluntary self- 
help organizations. 

5. The administration of international 
affairs: While this curriculum is designed to 
develop a wide range of skills in handling 
international, intercultural, and indigenous 
economic and social development programs, 
it will also provide a solid grounding in 
major international problems and issues. 

Especial emphasis is being given to coop- 
erative arrangements between the graduate 
school of public and international affairs 
and other professional schools of the univer- 
sity, including business administration, edu- 
cation, engineering, law, public health, and 
social work, as well as the social science dis- 
ciplines. The new school will have par- 
ticularly close working relationships with the 
departments of economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. 

Another unique feature is the benefit the 
new school will derive from, the university's 
administrative science center, a recently 
created research agency of behavioral scien- 
tists organized to do research in administra- 
tive processes as they occur in all types of 
large organizations. In addition, the Insti- 
tute of Local Government, established in 
1944, will be an integral part of the school. 

Seminars, workshops, visiting speakers on 
international affairs, and the many inter- 
national resources already available in the 
university will enrich the’curriculum. Ar- 
rangements for study, research, and practical 
experience are flexible so that special pro- 
grams may be provided to meet particular 
needs and interests of overseas students. 


THE STUDY PROGRAM 


For both young men and women and 
senior officials from abroad, the school offers 
a unique opportunity.. In developing a cur- 
riculum, the aim has been to select courses 
and points of view which has 
shown to be of a maximum utility in dealing 
with specific situations and conditions found 
to many countries, especially those most 


The method of teaching embraces ' 
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often encountered in the newly ifd 
and the less industrialized parts of the 

The aim will be to enroll students, on 
both junior and senior levels, with the ki 
of personal qualities, leadership ca ‘ 
and moral stamina which will enable th 
to carry broader responsibilities in im 
and significant fields of government, bygj. 
ness, labor, education, and human Trela« 
tions. 

The current academic year is de. 
voted to planning and development, recruit. 
ment of staff, special seminars and confer. 
ences, and initial advisory and research proj. 
ects. A limited number of full-time gty. 
dents will be admitted to the degree pro. 
grams in September, 1958. ‘ 

Fellowships: A fellowship program has 
been established. Awards will be granted oy 


' the basis of ability and relative needs, Most 


students and Officials from abroad who 
attend for short periods for degree 
however, will. normally be financed under 
educational exchange programs of their own 
government, the United States Goy 
international agencies, or private founda- 
tions or associations. 

Degrees: The program leading to & mas. 
ter’s degree will require 1 to 2 years, de. 
pending on the previous education and ex- 
perience of the candidate. Programs for 
doctoral work can be carried out jointly with 
certain other schools and departments of the 
university. e 

Especially designed nondegreee 
will often best serve particular interests of 
some students, however, and, for these, a 
certificate of study will be granted, 

Direction: The school has been established 
by the board of trustees under the initia. 
tive and leadership of Chancellor Edward #. 
Litchfield, who himself has had a distin- 
quished career in the fields of public and 
international affairs in government, higher 
education and business. The school is one 
of the professional schools under the coordi- 
nation of Vice Chancellor Elvis J. Stahr, 

The pioneering and experimental character 
of the school is matched by the diversity of 
experience of its first dean. Dean Donald 
Stone brings to the university varied admin- 
istrative, research, consulting, and teaching 
experience dealing with all levels of govern- 
ment, public affairs, private education, and 
community service. He has served as Exect- 
tive Director of the Public Administration 
Service, as Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Officer of the Presi- 
dent, Director of Administration of the B00- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (now 
International Cooperation Administration), 
and, most recently, as president of Springfield 
College. He has participated in numerous 
international conferences and helped in the 
establishment of the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

The University of Pittsburgh, with its fresh 
and progressive approach in many fields 
education and research, provides # natural 
setting for this professional school. 
many years a need for this kind of training 
has existed in the Upper Ohio Valley region. 
With the shifting pattern of world 
trade, economics, and politics, graduates from 
this new school will find many areas of chil- 
lenge and service, locally, nationally, 
internationally. 

In the next quarter of a century man 4 
destined to conquer space and reach ‘the 
stars. The trip to the moon wae 
sured. But in contrast to his fantastic 
ress in the physicalworld, adv 
the social, economic, and spiritual worlds ®t” 
pear insignificant and these problems 23°) 
mountable, Yet, here is the area ob Mi) 
greatest challenge. For in the soluums 
today’s complex cultural, economic, c 
litical problems are the keys to freedom 
fear and want, oppression, and war. 
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endent Fifty-ninth Annual Reunion, 10th Penn- 

=s ia Volunteer Infantry Last Ma 

ts syivania Volunteer Infantry Las n 

oe jation . om 

Bo REMARKS 

. busi. oF 

tee HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

ng de- OF PENNSYLVANIA 

re | IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

h proj- Monday, August 18, 1958 

a ae Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Be mms President, the 10th Pennsylvania Volun- 

/ jeer Infantry Last Man Association met 

me on August 2, 1958. The recorder-treas- 

Most urer, Dan A. Dooley, has made a very 

d who fine report, which I think will be of great 

Irposes, interest to the veterans of the Spanish- 
under American War. I ask unanimous consent 

elr own that the report be printed in the Ap- 


of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

TenTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Last MAN ASSOCIATION 


duel 


y with LIGONIER, Pa., August 14, 1958. 
s of the To the 113 Survivors of 10th Pennsylvania 
4 Volunteer Infantry: - 
rograms The 59th annual reunion of the 10th Penn- 
rests of sylvania Volunteer Infantry Last Man Asso- 
hese, & ciation was held Saturday, August 2, 1958, at 
Brentwood Post 1810, Veterans of Foreign 
lished Wars of the United States, located on Route 
{initia 51, in the Brentwood section of Pittsburgh, 
ward H. Pa., with President John H.’Turley (C), First 
distin- Vice President William E. DeBolt (D), Sec- 
)lic and ond Vice President G. Fred Anderson (C), and 
- higher Recorder-Treasurer Dan A. Dooley (I) in their 
| is one respective places. 
 coordi- Of the 113 surviving members of the 10th 
abr. _ Regiment, as of the reunion date, 33 mem-~ 
bers were present. Also in attendance were 
os 42 guests, including the widows of Pvt. Prank 
snald ©. P. Trainor, of Company C, and Pvt. James 
admin. Hudson, of Company I. 
aching Rolleall of deceased members—with mem- 
} bers at attention, Recorder Dooley called the 
a toll of the following 21 veterans whose deaths 
Exot had been reported since our last reunion: - 
stration Company A: Sgt. Charles P. Keller, Pvt. 
Bureau George A. Rowe, Pvt. William T. Van Voorhis. 
e Presi- Company B: Corp. William M. Cleckner, 
he Boo: Pyt. Theodore G. Bauman, Pvt. Harry Wilmet 
Fo Company C: Pvt. John R. Barnes, Pvt. Wil- 
; liam E. Little, Pvt. Frank W. Shanaberger. ~ 
ringfield Company D: No deaths reported. 
a ‘the Company E: Pvt. Walter J. Devlin, and Pvt. 
ns and - Joseph Dempsey Roadman. 
Company H: Sgt. Samuel K. Weirich, Jr.; 
aie Corp, Eli H. Wherry; Pvt. William E. Reed. 
anak Company I: Pvt. John D. Fenton, Pvt. Burt 


H. Leonard, Pvt. Alfred F. (Snap) Rugh. 







—_ Company K: Pvt. Joseph K. Bush, Pvt. John 
aL. H. Chambers, Pvt. Charles William Pfinder, 
training Pvt. Charles B. Wood. 

} region. Was sounded in their honor. * 

- events, Hon. William Rahauser, judge of the or- 
io ape court ot Allegheny County, delivered 
| of welcome on behalf of the cit 
hy, and of Pittsburgh, which was very much Celine: 
«: ee tiated by members of the 10th Regiment. 
at Report of the historian: Recorder Dooley 


Feported: That a card signed by Joseph D. 
aman (E), dated August 20,1947, gave 
ao as Redondo Beach, Calif., and the 
aoe as August 13, 1877; that in- 
j received between 1954 and 1958 

wet both Joe Roadman and his wife 

Under the 


Ba 


in a sanitarium, and was buried, 

name of Joseph D. Rodman; that 
bee in the police department at Pasa- 
Calif., where Joe worked as a motor- 

_ “ele officer for more than 20 years before he 
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retired, shows over his fingerprints on the 
application blank the name of Joseph Demp- 
sey Rodman. 

That through correspondence it was 
learned that M. C. Lilley & Co., manufac- 
turers of the sabre engraved, “To Colonel A. 
L. Hawkins from*eitizens of Greensburg, Pa., 
and members of Co. ‘I’,10th Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard Pennsylvania” was absorbed by 
Bill Kay, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, who does not 
have the old Lilley records and was unable 
to contact any of the old employees. 

That no information has been received 
concerning the 10th Regiment bass drum, 
which disappeared in Washington, Pa., and a 
letter from Mrs. Charles H. Delaney states 
that the drum used by her hushand, of Com- 
pany H, is in the museum, in Harrisburg. 


That the contents of our July 15, 1958 ros-_ 


ter was placed in the Monday, July 28, 1958, 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Sen- 
ator Epwarp Martin, of Company KE. 

That of the 258 rosters mailed to widows 
,or next of kin of our deceased members, 15 
have been returned, several of them marked 
“deceased.” 

Reports from companies: According to the 
registration cards, the following members 
were present: Company A (3), Frank E. Yohe, 
R. Dale Jolliffe and Joseph Phillips; Company 
B (2), William A. Ketterer and William E. 
Smith; Company C (6), Charlies O. Collins, 
John H. Turley, G. Fred Anderson, Homer 
J. Daugherty, Abraham De Gardeyn, Jr., and 
Leroy Underwood; Company D (6) George 
E. Mills, James H. Cope, Richard T. Cunning- 
ham, William E. DeBolt, Charles J. Rosen- 
ecker and Harry C. Wilson; Company E (4), 
James McShane, Harry R. Hummer, Harry 
M. Kinkead and Bert Mason; Company H 
(3), Harry E. Cope, Edward M. Power, Jr., and 
Thomas M. Reese; Company I (3), Judge 
Richard D. Laird, Daniel A. Dooley and Ken- 
nett W. Saam, and Company K (6), Samuel 
L. John, Albert Cathers, Benjamin F. Ham- 
ilton, Lowye Keys, Joseph W. McCullough and 
Donald C. Scott. Total; 33. 

Remarks by guests or members: President 
Turley called on Judge Richard D. Laird, 
of Company I, who said in his remarks that 
because of pressing official business he had 
been unable to attend recent reunions and 
that in the future he hoped to be a regu- 
lar at our reunions. Other speakers were 
R. Dale Jolliffe for Company A, President 
Turley for Company C, Harry C. Wilson for 
Company D, Bert Mason for Company E, 
Harry E. Cope for Company H, and F. G. G. 
Conley, son of the late Rollo J. Conley, of 
Company D. 

Reading of communications: The follow- 
ing telegram was read: “R:. Dale Jolliffe, 316 
Bracken ~ Avenue, Pittsburgh. Wish you 
would extend to my comrades my sincere 
regrets in not being with them at the 59th 
reunion. My work here is so piled up I 
cannot get away. That God may grant you 
all health and happiness is ‘my prayer. Ep- 
waRD MarTIN, United States Senator for 
Pennsylvania.” 

The following letter, addressed to the re- 
corder; was also read: “My colleague and 
good personal friend, Senator Enwarp Mar- 
Tin, has informed me that the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry United-States Volunteers of 
the Spanish-American War, is holding its 
59th annual reunion on August 2, 1958, in 
Pittsburgh. 

“As one who has long been aware of the 
services performed by the volunteers in the 


“Spanish-American War, I would like to con- ~ 


vey my heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to the only unit in the United States 
that has continually held an annual reunion 
since the war in which the volunteers served. 

“Again, good wishes to the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and with my best 
wishes for a very successful reunion, I am 
cordially yours, Kari E. Munpr, United States 
Senator.” A thank you _létter was mailed to 
Senator Munprt. 
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Unfinished business—Relics Committee: 
A letter has been received from Miss Julia 
Bierer, daughter of Maj. Everhart Bierer, 
stating that tHe Spanish canon presented 
years ago by her father to Fayette County 
(now gathering dust in the basement of the 
courthouse at Uniontown), and other relics 
in her possession and in the family of Capt. 
Dan Bierer, will be turned over to the 10th 
Regiment when and if the association de- 
cides on a place to keep them. 

A motion was made at the meeting to 
place the baseball trophy in the Baseball 
Hall of Fame, at Cooperstown, N. Y. It 
was defeated. 

Good and welfare: A motion was made 
by Thomas M. Reese of Company H, that a 
standing vote of thanks be tendered Senator 
EDWARD MARTIN and Recorder Dan A. Dooley 
for the work they have done for the 10th 
Regiment. 

Election of officers: The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Harry R. Hummer, Company E, Latrobe, Pa.; 
first vice president, Bert Mason, Company 
E, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; second vice presi- 
dent, Thomas M. Reese, Company H, Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., and recorder-treasurer, Dan 
A. Dooley, Company I, Ligonier, Pa. 





Korean Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Republic of Korea celebrated its 10th 
bitrhday this past week. An interesting 
editorial appeared in the New York Times 
entitied “Korean Decade.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

KOREAN DECADE 

It was 10 years ago today that the free 
and independent Republic of Korea was pro- 
claimed. They have been turbulent years 
in which disaster was narrowly averted. 
They have also been fruitful years in which 
the Korean people have shown their great 
courage, resilience and imagination. 

This free government was instituted by 
the consent of the governed as expressed 
in an election that was sponsored and ob- 
served by the United Nations. It was nec- 
essarily the government of only a part of 
the peninsula, since ‘the Communists would 
not permit either a free election or United 
Nations observation. Freedom could sur- 
vive in only part. of the troubled land. 

Its survival has seemed almost miraculous. 

This part of the country was obliged to 
fight off a vicious onslaught from the Com- 
munist North, to accommodate literally mil- 
lions of refugees who fied the Red terror 
and to undertake a gigantic rebuilding under 
conditions that would have tried the stout- 
est of hearts. 

Fortunately, the United Nations was able 
to discharge some of the responsibilities that 
it had assumed. It was able to come to the 
defense of the free Koreans militarily. It 
has been able to give assistance, since the in- 
vader was halted, in this program of re- 
building. The United States may well be 
proud of its leading part in these opera- 
tions, 
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The total obligation, however, has not yet 
been met. The United Natioms has recog- 
nized the government im.Seowl as the only 
lawful government among the Koreans. It 
is pledged to work for the unification of the 
peninsula under a free government. The 
case of Korea is still upon the agenda of the 
United Nations. It must be still upon the 
conscience of the world. The free Koreans 
have shown themselves worthy of eur ad- 
miration. They deserve more than that. 
They can honorably claim our continued 
support. 





Solar Radiation—Wisconsin “Sunshine” 
Satellite No. 4 in Vanguard Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I -have 
been pelased, from time to time, to in- 
vite attention to the splendid contribu- 
tions made by our scientists and tech- 
nologists at the University of Wisconsin 
to our national science program. 

Today, I would like to make special 
con on a current project, the de- 
velopment of a “sunshine satellite’— 
scheduled to be number 4 in the Van- 
The satellite is designed to 
provide important data on the radiation 
of the sun. For example, we need more 
answers to such questions as: How much 
heat comes to the earth from the sun? 
How much heat is reflected by clouds, 
snow, and water and radiate into space 
by the earth? How is sunshime, or lack 
of it, related to general weather con- 
ditions? To help answer these, and 
other questions, the information radioed 
back to earth from the orbiting satellite 
is expected to-be extremely valuable. 

The project is being developed by a 
team of scientists, ‘headed by Dr. Verner 
Suomi, meteorologist. Other members 
of the team include: Prof. Robert J. Pa- 
rent, Prof. Wayne Swift, Harry Miller, 
Peter Schoffer, Charles R. Stearns, E.‘J. 
Romare, William Hauser, and Andrew 
Grondahl. 

Yesterday’s New York Times carried a 
fine article on this splendid project. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SUNSHINE Srupies By SaATeLLrre SeET—VAN- 
GuarRD Is Mape Reapy- To MEASURE RADIA- 
TION IN WEATHER STUDIES 
Mapison, Wis., August 16.—Where does all 

the sunshine go? 

The answer could bring much more accu- 
rate weather forecasts, and perhaps one day 
help produce control over weather. 

To get the answer, a team of scientists 
headed by Dr. Verner Suomi, University of 
Wisconsin meteorologist, is putting finishing 
touches to a Vafiguard satellite that could 
solve the problem. It probably will be 
launched late this year. 

Sunshine brings tremendous amounts of 
heat to the earth every day. 

Obviously, the earth doesn’t keep all this 
heat. If it did, life would be impossible on 
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guard series. 
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this planet. The earth gets rid of as much 
heat as it collects. 

“Over a year or 10 years, the radiation ex- 
change balances out,” Dr. Suomi explains. 
“But we don’t know what happens month by 
month, or whether there are significant ef- 
fects on the weather if for a week we get 
more or less heat than the earth surrenders 
to space. 

EFFECT OF CLOUDS A FACTOR 


“Clouds and snow reflect a good deal of 
heat directly back to space. What happens 
to weather if the United States is covered 
with lots of cloud for a week or so? . 

“Suppose the oceans get more sunshine 
than usual, for lack of clouds. You would 
think there would be more evaporation and 
so more rain would have to fall somewhere. 
Or do the oceans, perhaps, store heat in such 
a way that short-term changes in incoming 
radiation don’t make any real difference? 
We'd like to know.” 


To help resolve such questions, the sun 


shine satellite will measure the heat coming 
to-the earth from the sun; the heat reflected 
by clouds, snow, and water and radiated into 
space by the earth and its air. 

These measurements can be correlated 
with weather events on earth. 

Making 90-minute trips around the world, 
the satellite will report radiation measure- 
ments over land and sea, by day and by 
night. It will provide knowledge not ob- 
tainable in any other way. 


HEAT FLOWS TO POLES 


The tropics collect more heat than they 
surrender. The polar regions surrender more 
than they receive from the sun. Heat moves 
from the equator toward the poles to be dis- 
sipated. These heat migrations are the 
basic mechanism of our weather. 

Dr. Suomi and a team of enthusiastic 
assistants have the sunshine satellite about 
set to go. 

It carries four little sensors—metal balls 
suspended at the tips of long antennas. The 
sensors measure temperatures, which in 
turn depend upon the amount of radiation. 

Two of the sensors are about the size of 
table tennis balls, painted black and white. 
Two others are much smaller, and protected 
by metal blinders, The blinders can shade 
the sensors at times from direct rays of the 
sun, which cast a sharp shadow, but still 
allow them to measure radiation coming 
back from the earth. 

The sensors are so designed that they 
separately can measure the sun’s incoming 
radiation, reflected radiation, and heat 
surrendered by the earth. 

Thermistors, tiny electrical thermometers, 
record the temperatures in the sensors. 
message is transmitted along wires through 
the antenna and recorded as signals on a 
l-pound tape recorder. 

The tape recorder gets readings every 30 
seconds, which Means about every 150 miles 
of the satellite’s journey. When the.satel- 


lite passes over a recording station, it will be. 


commanded by radio to broadcast its find- 
ings. The data from one roundtrip are 
broadcast to earth in 10 seconds, then the 
recorder starts storing new data. 

If powered by a solar battery, the satel- 
lite should be able to talk to earth for about 
a year, Dr. Suomi said. 


TO COUNT LIGHTNING FLASHES 


Its findings are expressed in mathematical 
equations, and it will report 230,000 equa- 
tions in about 100 days. These wil] be proc- 
essed in a computing machine. 

The satellite will also record hits by mi- 
crometeorites and try to count lightning 
flashes on It will be tuned to re- 
cord certain ts of radio noises created 
by lightning flashes. 

The team building the equipment for this 
satellite includes Prof. Robert J. Parent, 


Prof. Wayne Swift, Harry Miller, Peter 


This. 






August 19 
Schoffer, Charles R. Stearns, E. J. Roman 
William Hauser and Andrew Grondahl, 

The Wisconsin satellite will be No, @m — 
the Vanguard series, and is scheduled to be 


launched within the International Geophys. 
ical Year, which ends December 31, 





i 
United States Geographic Center in South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ . 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


‘ OF SOUTH DAKOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


“Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mp 
President, South Dakota is understand. 
ably gratified that the admission of 
Alaska to the union of States wilt shift 
the Nation’s geographic center to our © 
State. It is just another example that, 
sooner, or later, all good things grayi- 
tate to South Dakota. 

Should Hawaii become the 50th State, 
the geographic center of the Nation as 
a whole will shift only 9 miles, and will 
still remain in South Dakota, accor. 
ing to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

The new geographic center will be lo- 
cated near Castle Rock, S. Dak., in Butte 
County, in the westernmost part of the 
State. Castle Rock consists of one store, 
and the population is not very large. 
But all the residents are unanimous in 
their gratification over this new recog: 
nition. : 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr.-President, will the . 
Senator yield? ; ‘ 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 

Mr. APFKEN. I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for being proud 
that the new center of the United States 
will be in his State. But I want himt 
understand that the center of the world 
is my home town. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
not know about that. I suppose it de 
pends on where one begins his calet- 
lation when he wants to locate.the cel- 
ter of the earth. : 

’ Mr. AIKEN. Any map will prove it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, The 
statement of the United States Const 
and Geodetic Survey is the authority 
for the statement I have made today. 

Mr. President, recently the Rapid City, 
S. Dak., Daily Journal published a 
article by Mr. Ed Niciejewski describing 
the whereabouts of the new center ana — 
the impact which this news has had 
upon the small community of Cas 
Rock. ail Po 
I ask unanimous consent uk 
article be printed in the Appendix 0 | 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the Rat 
as follows: . . 

CASTLE Rock Not “Upprry” OVER BE 
CENTER OF UNITED STATES . 

(By Ed Niciejewski, Journal staff ne 

CasTLE Rock.—A road and a map av 
permost in the minds of residents im 
community nearest the Nation’s new 
graphic center. Asn 
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Asweep of a mapmaker’s divider puts Cas- 
Rock near the Nation’s balance point 


| Uhen Alaska is admitted into the Union. All 


pine permanent residents of Castle Rock hope 
the distinction” will put them on South 
gs map for all time. 
“flere’s Mason up the road without even a 
and they’re always on the map. 
We've had a post office since 1910 and we’re 
on some maps but not on others,” declared 
Mrs. Francis Jacobsen. 
POPULATION 


The Francis Jacobsens account for most 
of Castle Rock’s population. Included in the 
family are Mr. and Mrs. Jacobsen; their 3 
children, Patricia, 17; Merle, 18, and Harlan, 
11; Jacobsen’s mother, Mrs. Mabel Jacob- 
gen, and their ranch hand, Herman Pargas. 

Rounding out the census are Mr. and Mrs. 
Eimer Eichler, who run a combination gen- 
eral store, post office, and filling station. Not 
counted on the impromptu census are Mr. 
and Mrs. Wortham Marten, Chattanooga, 
Okla., and their children Linda, 13 and Janet, 
il. The Martens are in Castle Rock only 
during the summer harvest season. 

As attention of the Nation swings to Castle 
Rock, its residents were amused and de- 
tached. 


“If they put a monument up here, then 
maybe they'll build a road to it,” declared 
Mrs. Francis Jacobsen, waving a hand gen- 
erally at State Highway 79 which constitutes 
Main Street. 

From the Belle Fourche River to the 
south, State 79 shoots straight across plains 
to the north, a seemingly endless ribbon of 
white and dustry gravel. ¢ 

Impact of tourists and the curious coming 
to Castle Rock as result of the new desig- 
nation didn’t particularly worry anyone. 

“What would they come up for? There's 
nothing to see here and this is too far away 
from everything,” one resident opined. 

Pargas offered an impromptu thought on 
the cartographer’s computations. “It’s bet- 
ter to be in the middle of the United States 
than to be on the outside of it,” he said. 


UNCONCERNED 


Eichler reflected the hamlet’s general un- 
concern. “I haven’t thought about this,” 
he said, “but it will be good for Butte 
County. It will be good for the county and 
it will be good for South Dakota. I don’t 
know why, but it will be.” 

Mrs. Mabel Jacobsen admitted surprise at 
the information but, like others, wasn’t par- 
ticularly concerned. In her 70’s, Mrs. Ja- 
cobsen came to Castle Rock in 1910 and 
served as postmaster for 34 years before re- 
tiring in-1948. She and her husband were 
the immediate area’s second settlers. 

Comment from the mayor was not avail- 
able—Castle Rock doesn’t have one. A 
query for this official prompted 13-year-old 

) to ask: “Mom, who’s the big shot 
here?” His brother Harlan commented: 
“We're all mayors here.” The boys felt 3 
and 2 dogs should be included in the 


Tf the action in distant Washington 
should bring civilization to Castle Rock it 


Would be a shame in some ways. 


NO PROBLEMS 


The village has no juvenile delinquency 
ms; recession and crime are merely 
Words in newspapers. 
forthright and friendly with true western 
seapitality Spend an hour with them and 
ite. think you have known them all your 


oe the law requires it, Henry Jacob- 
the ,u°’"by rancher, was elected justice of 
thane and Henry Carlson, another 
m.. “a8 designated constable. 
“They really don't do an 
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Nearly everyone in town holds some office or 
other. 


Two Top Peak, clearly visible from Castle 
Rock’s only east and west street, may be 
near the Nation’s actual new center. Only 
11 miles away by air, it may as well be 10 
times that distance so far as accessibility 
is concerned. 

To reach Two Top Peak from Castle Rock 
a@ tourist would have to start several miles 
north of town and proceed west. Winding 
around buttes and through draws, the graded 
road gradually peters out to twin ruts, sepa- 
rated by an island of grass. A rain turns 
the ruts into quagmires. 

FEW PEOPLE 


Scattered on the hillsides are rocks as large 
as homes and aside from curious cows and 
wildlife the rough country is nearly devoid 
of life. Adjacent to the peak are several 
ranches owned by the Kinghorn brothers. 

Last week a pilot from Weber Aviation in 
Rapid City and I planted a sign near the 
Nation’s geographic center the easy way— 
by flying there. 

Twenty-five minutes after taking off from 
Rapid City, pilot Jerry McDow brought the 
airplane in for a neat landing on the prairie 
near Castle Rock. Another hop of 10 min- 
utes brought the craft to another landing 
near Two Top Peak. 

Feeling very much like explorers, we erected 
&@ small rock cairn and planted a sign: “New 
Geographic Center of the U. S. A. Popula- 
tion 0.” 

A mile away a herd of cattle, unimpressed 
with the intrusion, foraged among prickly 
pear for food. The sun beat down and a 
brisk wind made anchoring the sign difficult. 

French explorer and adventurer Verendrye 
may have trod this spot over 200 years ago. 

Gen. George A. Custer’s or General Crook’s 
troops may have engaged hostile Sioux or 
hunted buffalo in this very same pasture in 
the 1870's. 

But at this particular historic moment 
when we planted the sign, nobody could 
have cared less. 





America Disturbed by Communist Trend 
in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 

occasions I have brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the serious prob- 
lem of increasing Communist penetra- 
tion of Latin America. 
_ Looking backward, I recall the grim, 
alarming days of the unlamented regime 
of Colonel Arbenz in Guatemala. At 
that time, Communists completely dom- 
inated the government. I believe I was 
one of the first, if not the very first, 
Member of the Senate to expose the 
Communist beachhead in that land. 

Fortunately, the Communist regime 
was ousted in Guatemala, thanks large- 
ly to the heroism of the late Col. Castillo 
Armas. But, following his tragic assas- 
sination, there have been disturbing 
indications of Communist efforts at a 
comeback there, despite the anti-Com- 
munist position of the present govern- 
ment. 

Communism looms now as a problem 
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in other lands, as well: in the Caribbean, 

in Central and in South America. 

THREE CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO COMMUNISM’S 
GROWTH 

Why? For three reasons, I believe: 

First. Often, because of conditions 
which breed communism, which arouse 
discontent and demand for a change. 

Second. Invariably, because commu- 
nism puts on a false but attractive face. 
Under the tricky Khrushchev, the Krem- 
lin plays down dictatorial Marxism and 
plays up so-called socialist democracy, 
friendship, and aid. 

Third. Because whether or not local 
conditions are good or bad, and whether 
or not Khrushchev or a Stalinist is in 
the saddle, the fact is that Communist 
agents are all over Latin America, work- 
ing for revolution. These agents are 
skilled, wnscrupulous conspirators, as are 
the Red agents in the Middle East. 

For these and other reasons, we see 
the paradox of Red signs in many areas 
of the devout continent. 

KHRUSHCHEV MAKING HAY WITH “SOFT-SELL” 


Meanwhile, particular success has been 
achieved by Khrushchev’s “soft-sell.” 
His line of soft-pedaling communism, 
while dangling all sorts of economic 
offers—trade, loans and assistance—has 
unfortunately paid off, so far as increas- 
ing Soviet ties with Latin America are 
concerned. 

By all reports,.the Communists have 
been making considerable headway re- 
cently in Venezuela. In that oil-rich, 
iron-ore rich land, Reds are infiltrating 
trade unions, student organizations and 
other groups and are taking other steps 
to try to become the balance of power 
there. 

ANTI-COMMUNISTS SPEAK UP AS WELL 


Across my desk there come many in- 
dications of Communist and fellow- 
traveller activities there and elsewhere, 
as well. Fortunately, there come indica- 
tions, too, of strong anti-Communist 
voices—inside and outside governments. 

I haye in my hand, for example, the 
text of an editorial in the August 5, 1958, 
issue of the Habana Post entitled “Com- 
munism in Latin America,” which was 
prepared, I understand, by Mr. Edward 
Scott. 

I understand that the Habana Post 
was itself attacked the preceding Satur- 
day, and that hundreds of pamphlets de- 
nouncing so-called Yankee imperialism 
were left there, and on the street after 
the assault. 

The pamphlets asserted that— 

Imperialism, with its aggression against 
the Middle East, seeks to unleash nuclear 
war against the Soviet Union and all the 
peoples of the world. 

The pamphlets concluded: 

Down with aggressive warmongering im- 
perialism. Long live the Soviet Union, de- 
fender of peace'and liberty. 

According to reports, two banners were 
also left saying, ‘““Yankee troops get out 
of Yateras’—the waterworks supplying 
the United States Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

I send to the desk the Habana Post 
editorial, preceded by an Associated 
Press dispatch of August 3 from Caracas, 
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written by Larry Allen, entitled “Reds 
Widen Their Grip in Venezuela.” 

I have not personally been to either of 
these countries, so I would not attempt 
to speak in detail as regards the prob- 
lem of communism there. But I cite 
these two newspaper reports as evidences 
of an all-too-prevalent problem through- 
out an area which we would like to be 
the very symbol of good-neighbor rela- 
tions. We hope that all the lands of 
the Caribbean and of the rest of Latin 
America will always be our friends and 
allies. We of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committeee through our subcom- 
mittee study and through our regular 
review intend to give this problem our 
continuing attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
newspaper items be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Reps WIDEN THEIR GRIP IN VENEZUELA 

(By Larry Allen) 

Caracas, August 3.—With incredible speed 
the Communists have moved into positions 
in Venezuela where they often dictate the 
acts of the junta that overthrew a dictator- 
ship last January. 

Their organization is closeknit, speedy, 
and precise. Unless their tactics are halted 
soon, Venezuelans may awaken one day and 
find control of the oil-rich nation in Red 
hands. 

The Communists are respected. They have 
equality with all other political parties. 
They are consulted by the Government. 

There are Communist Party members in 
all the key trade unions, in businesses and 
industries, in civic and student organiza- 
tions, and in the offices of government. 

The Communist Party is small. But its 
agitators are descending upon cities, towns, 
and villages in every strategic sector of 
Venezuela, enlisting party members. They 
incite and enforce strikes. 

Communist membership might reach 
100,000 by the end of the year. At the mo- 
ment, the party rolls show 26,000 to 30,000. 

Apparently because the number sounds 
small, the provisional government, headed by 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, waves aside 
any suggestion the Communists constitute 
a threat to Venezuela’s “new democracy.” 

Larrazabal said recently Venezuela’s Com- 
munists were patriotic and nationalistic, and 
not the byproduct of Moscow’s interna- 
tional communism. 

As he spoke, two kingpins of the Venezue- 
lan party were in Moscow, presumably get- 
ting their orders. 

In Larrazabal’s view, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the 10-year-long mili- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez last January 23 and therefore are 
democratic. 

But outside of Larrazabal’s governing five- 
member military-civilian junta, there is 
rising alarm over the Red riptide, particu- 
larly within the army. 

That might crystallize into action, long 
before national elections expected in Novem- 
ber. There are deep rumblings of discontent 
among some top army officers and talk the 
Communists must be stopped. 

This already has exploded into one abor- 
tive coup. 

Gen. Jesus Maria Castro Leon, defense 
minister in the junta, led a conspiracy July 
23 aimed at toppling the government. One 
of his chief aims was an immediate crack- 
down on the Reds. 

But the Communists and their sympa- 
thizers got wind of the conspiracy. 
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They immediately mustered more than 
100,000 Venezuelans. They chanted for 
Castro Leon’s death and the eradication of 
all conspirators. Castro Leon “was forced 
out and exiled to a job in Washington. 

The average man fears to say anything 
critical or to suggest any action against 
the Communists. It means attack from 
most of Venezuela’s newspapers. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, often 
the s head against communism, is highly 
cautious in Venezuela. Only occasionally is 
there the mildest reference to Venezuelan 
Communists in the church’s organ, La 
Religion. 

It is a great change from 7 months ago 
when the Communists were outlawed, 
hunted and generally ignored by the Vene- 
zuelan people. 


[From the Habana Post of August 5, 1958] 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


An Associated Press dispatch out of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published in the Courier yes- 
terday stated that officials in Washington 
were surprised and mystified by the meeting 
between Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
and Mao Tze Tung, chief of the Chinese 
Communist Party in Peiping on July 31. 

We fail to see why there should be any 
mystification. With the world in a state 
of crisis, what is more natural than that 
Khrushchev, master of 193 million people 
should discuss events with Mao, who holds 
in his hand the destinies of 602 million 
Chinese. 

Nor can we see any reason for surprise in 
the notice served on the Western World by 
Khrushchev and Mao that they intend to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Their statement 
said that the two Communist leaders would 
give their firm support to the national in- 
dependence movements of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

When questioned with respect to the Com- 
munist statement, John Foster Dulles, United 
States Secretary of State, said that he was 
struck by the fact that the Russian and 
Chinese Communists were about to under- 
take a movement of independence and lib- 
eration in Latin America. “I thought that 
if they wanted to spread independence, they 
could start nearer home,” Mr. Dulles added. 

The United States Secretary of State’s 
irony probably did not perturb Khrushchev 
and Mao. They have murdered , literally 
millions of people for merely thinking of 
freedom and independence. If the Com- 
munists ever were to gain control of a Latin 
American country by liberating it from 
whatever the Communists believe it should 
be liberated from, that country would then 
assume the status of a Hungary, as vassal of 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, it would be exposed to the 
Same type of repression as was inflicted on 
the Hungarians, 40,000 of whom were mur- 
dered by Khrushchev's assassins because 
they wanted to be independent of Soviet 
rule. 

There is a tendency to believe that no 
Latin American country could be sub- 
jugated by the Communists in the same 
way as Hungary has been enslaved by Mos- 
cow. The plain reality is that without the 
armed aid of the United. States, no coun- 
try in Latin America, including Brazil, 
could withstand a full scale assault by the 
Communists, an assault which would come 
after the state in question had been sown 
with fifth columns and nests of traitors. 

That men would be prepared to die to de- 
fend their country is beyond question. ~But 

it is not enough to die. The simple act of 
dying would not defeat the Russian inyad- 
ers 


Another fallacy is that Russia is too far 
away from Latin America for it to be an ef- 
fective conqueror. Modern methods of 
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transportation by air and by sea have 
nihilated distance and now there ig no 
sibility of defense by geography. a 

All that stands between any individua 
state upon which Communist Russig 
have designs, and Moscow, is the 
States of America, without whose military 
power the target country would be next t 
defenseless. 

Back in 1936, the Republic of Panama in. 
sisted on excluding from its amended treaty 
with the United States the Provision — 
whereby the independence of Panama was 
guaranteed by the United States, 
who sought this revision said that the 
anteeing of Panama's independence by the 
United States was an offence to Panama's 
sovereignty. : 

When Panama seceded from Colombia i 
1903, the United States Navy prevented the 
Colémbians from landing troops in Panams 
to quell the revolt. That is how the Unity 
States first “guaranteed” Panama's ind. 
pendence. : 

Supposing that the Republic of Colombis 
now were to demand “anschluss” with Pan. 
ama. Is there any one naive enough 6 be. 
lieve that Colombia could not take Panam 
in a matter of days? And is anyone naive 
enough to believe that some nationalistic 
Colombians have not thought many time: 
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about such a possibility? of 14: 
What is it that prevents them from ta. bers 
ing action? Certainly it is not any fear of range 
the Panamanian police force. No, it is the indus 
United States of America which is the de. sorbec 
terrent—in the same way as it is the United crease 
States of America which, without boasting Lab 
about it or making statements, which would the h 
offend the dignity of the Latin Ameria wage I 
peoples, serves as the bulwark against mil ductiv 
tary aggression by Soviet Russia against any to pros 
country south of the border. 3 that b 
Now the Russians are lining up with th to $2.: 
Chinese to “liberate’’ certain Latin American increa: 
States. It should be noted that there ar The 
hundreds of theusands of Chinese in all Ports t 
Latin American States and undoubtedly operati 
Mao will hope to find among them agen cent of 
for their new policy of penetration. the yes 
of those Chinese have families in Red Chin to rdll 
through whom pressure could be brought net wo: 
to bear on those unwilling to collaborate. “This 
This statement by Khrushchev and Mio neswpa 
should not be taken lightly. They obviously in the | 
intend to intervene directly in the intemal Unite 
affairs of Latin American countries and now of Min 
is the time for consultations to be had it panies’ 
the purpose of determining what commo quired | 
steps should be taken to meet this nev “Bety 
menace to the democratic way of life. “total a 
4 industr; 
EE tm & 
, $2 
Spotlight on Steel Profits a 
Senat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — to see 
OF - States s 
r When U 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ton ots 
OF MINNESOTA 4 1953 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS mon 
Monday, August 18,1958 increase 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, thee fn not 
is'‘a running argument about the incre® Report. £ 
in the price of steel and the reasons increase 
for the increase by industry. a materials 
Recently there appeared in the p@ facts: 
cation of the International Associat . 
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Machinists—The Machinist—in 
ust 21, 1958 issue, an article 
“Spotlight on Steel Profits.” pal 
ticular article states that the com 
steel production is up $2.38 per ton 
the price went up $4.50 per tom. @ 
article also notes the impact of the# 
crease of steel prices on the cost of 
: , 
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alate be printed in the Appendix of the 


dividua Wtpere being no objection, the article 
a yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


) as follows: 


military on STEEL Prorirs: Cost Up $2.38, 
next to = Price Up $4.50 
The United States steel industry, which 
aan ae prices each year and tries to shift the 
Tovey HE blame to organized labor, is in the spotlight 
ama, was this week. " ™ 
the wake of the industry's average $4.50- 
a sie ce—pushing the price of steel to 
the all-time high of $150 a ton: 
i nthe United Steelworkers revealed that the 
1 ‘ ice boost is nearly twice as much as 
ombia in Seton] increase in labor costs. 
nted the The Justice Department announced that 
it may call a grand jury to investigate 
swan al the steel companies violated the 
‘'s inde. jaw despite their denial of a price-fixing 
. ent. 
Colombia The United States Senate Antitrust and 
Ath Pan: Monopoly Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
zh to be- fsves Kerauver, of Tennessee, indicated it 
- Panama would conduct further hearings to look into 
me naive steel industry prices and profits. 
ionalistic David J. McDonald, president of the steel- 
ny times : workers, explained that the wage increases 
of 149 cents an hour received by union mem- 
rom tak- bers recently were in line with the long- 
y fear of range growth of productivity in the steel 
it is the industry, and thus could have been ab- 
s the de. sorbed by the companies without price in- 
ne United creases. 
boasting Labor economists pointed out further that 
ich would the higher steel prices far outstripped the 
America wage raises even without considering the pro- 
inst mili: ductivity increases. It takes 15 man-hours 
ainst any to produce a ton of steel, they explained. On 
7 that basis, the total wage package amounted 
with the to $2.38 per ton. Yet, the steel companies 
American increase prices by nearly twice that much. 
a The current issue of Steel Labor also re» 
se in ports that even though the industry has been 
doubtedly operating at only slightly more than 50 per- 
m = cent of capacity during the first quarter of 
on. | the year, the industry “as a whole was able 
zed Chins to roll up a fairly hefty rate of return on 
» brought net worth of 5.7 percent.” 
aborate. “This is a remarkable achievement,” the 
and Mao neswpaper points out, “never before equaled 
obviously in aoe of the basic steel industry.” 
e internal tates Senator Husert HuMPHREY 
; and now of Minnesota also scoffed at the steel com- 
e had for panies’ en that the price increase was re- 
, common quired igher labor costs. 
this new “Between 1953 and 1957,” he explained, 
life, “total annual salaries and wages in the steel 


industry rose by 15 percent. But during the 
same period, U. S. Steel’s net profits rose 
from $222 million to $419 million—an in- 
crease of 89 percent.” 


Senator Humpnrey said that it is difficult 
to see how such corporations as United 
States Steel are being squeezed on profits 
when United States Steel’s net profits per 
ton of steel have gone up from $8.85 a ton 
in 1953 to $17.91 per ton in 1957. 


WHAT INCREASE MEANS TO MANUFACTURE 


The $4.50-a-ton increase in steel prices will 
ae costs in metalworking industries, 
hot nearly as much as many people 
The magazine U. S. News & World 
Report figured out last week just what the 
increase in stee] prices add to the most of 


— in various products. Here are the 


: Increase in costs 
ER alae inne O10. 98 
Automobile... 8.10 
Refrigerator... rar oe . 54 

_lectrie stove............... Rciciems <a 

eek Ft le 
Stell cabinet... oe 45 

‘ W ‘ashing machine... . lp tnidietennemuahs a . 
Table-model TV______-- 777-77 g or 
Vacuum cleaner 
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ask unanimous consent that the Prize-Winning Essay on Highway Safety 
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OFr 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the National Grange annual- 
ly sponsors a national highway safety 
contest. The winning essay in South 
Dakota was written by a high school 
senior, Robert Hartshorn, of Buffalo 
Gap, Custer County—my home county— 
S. Dak. The subject of the prevention 
of highway accidents is of interest to 
everyone these days. Therefore, I ask 
that Mr. Hartshorn’s essay be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR HIGHWAY 

SAFETY 


(By Bobby Hartshorn, State winner in 
Grange safety contest) 

Let us take a few minutes to consider this 
title, Community Organization for Highway 
Safety. Highway accidents have reached an 
appalling alltime high so far this year in 
our State. At the time of this writing, South 
Dakota has had 63 highway fatalities com- 
pared with 48 at this time a year ago. It 
is true, the overall picture throughout the 
Nation is a trifle better than 1 year ago. 
For the past 3 months, there has been a 
slight decrease in traffic deaths in the United 
States; but since there is still room for a 
great deal of improvement, we should strive 
to do something about this shameful, need- 
less loss-of life. Now, if you were to tell 
people these were really not accidents, they 
would probably disagree with you and say 
that they certainly were not planned; and so 
they were acc.dents: But, let us stop and 
think for a minute. Better than 90 percent 
of those accidents could have been prevented, 
so were they really accidents after all? 

Now, we all consider our communities, our 
home neighborhood, a place we are proud of. 
Our neighbors and friends live there. We 
miss it when away, and have a feeling of 
belonging when we return. We would not 
for the world intentionally hurt or kill one 
of these people, but we might if we do no 


- more than talk about highway safety. It is 


our responsibility, and we must do some- 
thing about it. 

Last year our Grange sponsored a motor 
vehicle checkup in cooperation with the 
State motor patrol. All vehicles passing 
through town that afternoon were checked. 
This seems like a small thing but it was a 
beginning and worth while in that a few 
were required to make necessary repairs. 

Another thing we are considering is keep- 
ing an accurate record of all miles driven 
in any type motor vehicle by each member 
of our Grange, and then totaling up the 
number of accident-free miles that have 
been driven. I am sure this could easily be 
extended to include entire communities, not 
just Granges. . 

The South Dakota Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation is currently sponsoring a worth- 
while project. Anyone having 2,000 miles 
(his latest) of accident-free miles may sign 
up for a chance of winning free prizes, some 
more valuable than others, but the basic 
idea is very good. 

I feel that driver training courses should 
be made compulsory in every high school. 
Practice makes us better at anything we do; 
and surely it is highly important that we 
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practice driving the right way, without de- 
veloping wrong habits even more strongly 
than they are now. Driver training courses 
are doing just that; teaching people the 
right way to drive. If communities will be- 
gin making organized requests, driver train- 
ing courses can be made compulsory. 

Communities might sponsor a revision in 
our existing driver’s permit law. Surely it 
is more important that we know something 
about driving than that we are able to pay 
for a permit. Why not make it necessary to 
pass some sort of test, also? 

Liability insurance is now required, but 
there are still those who do not have it. Af- 
ter an accident occurs, it is too late to get 
the insurance. Wouldn’t it be much better 
to require proof of liability insurance at the 
time automobile licenses are purchased? If 
such changes are to be made in our existing 
laws, it is up to the people to do it; and 
surely the best way is through community 
organization. 

Many of the films on highway saftey 
shown in schools, 4-H camps, and so on 
could well be shown at many public gather- 
ings. It is good for drivers and passengers 
of all ages to be reminded as well as taught— 
once in a while. 

I believe that the real problem in commu- 
nity organization for highway safety is up 
to each one of us. Of course you want your 
community safer. Then why not get busy 
with some of the ideas I have mentioned? 
Once you get started you will think of more, 
probably better than the ones I have men- 
tioned, too. So get busy on this problem 
now. I challenge you. 





Solid Achievements of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““A Congress of Solid Achieve- 
ments,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of August 17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A CoNGRESS OF SOLID ACHIEVEMENTS 


Congress was in a waspish mood. It was 
hot, the big job was over and the tedious, 
end-of-session haggling over last-minute, 
controversial legislation was wearing pa- 
tience thin. 

Time and again last week the legislative 
processes on Capitol Hill were interrupted 
by shouting and argument. 

One of the worst fights broke out Thurs- 
day night on the Senate floor. Senator CaPE- 
HART, Republican of Indiana, took exception 
to a speech Senator KENNEDY, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, made earlier in the day 
warning the United States was losing the 
nuclear arms race with Russia. 

Senator CAPEHART peevishly asked why Mr. 
KENNEDY had to “tell the world * * * (and) 
our enemies.” The bitter argument and un- 
successful effort to clear the gallery while the 
Senators discussed America’s military short- 
comings postponed a scheduled vote on a 
$3.6 billion supplemental appropriations bill. 

But the 85th Congress aware of its already 
established reputation as one of the best 
legislative bodies ever to occupy Capitol Hill 
and kept in line by able leadership stayed on 
the job. 
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THE WEEK’S SCENE 


Important legislation which occupied Con- 
gress in its homestretch drive last week or 
still on the calendar included: 

Farm bill: The House, after turning a cold 
shoulder to Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
recommendations, reconsidered and approved 
a measure which would lower price supports 
on basic crops while maintaining cotton and 
rice acreage allotments. The Senate didn’t 
like some of the changes the House had made 
in its bill and indicated full congressional 
approval would require further conference 
compromises. 

Tax reduction: Senate approval com- 
pleted congressional action on two tax revi- 
sion bills. One measure sent to President 


Eisenhower reduces excise taxes by $42 mil- | 


lion annually, exempting from the 10 percent 
amusement tax all admissions under $1. It 
also repeals the 20 percent tax on club dues 
and initiation fees for membership to com- 
munity swimming pools and skating rinks. 
The second bill provides $260 million in an- 
nual tax relief for small business. 

Social security: The Senate turned down a 
proposed 10 percent increase in old-age bene- 
fits and approved the House version calling 
for a 7 percent increase. 

Depressed areas: The House approved in 
modified form a Senate bill extending $275 
million in aid to economically depressed 
areas. Prospects for a conference compro- 
mise appear good. 

Reciprocal trade: The Senate approved a 
4-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
regarded as a great personal triumph for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 


New air agency: Acting to insure greater 
safety in the air, the two Houses agreed to a 
conference report establishing a new Federal 
aviation agency. The new agency will com- 


bine the functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Airways Modernization 
Board and assume some authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

National debt limit: The Senate Finance 
Committee approved and sent to the full 
Senate a measure increasing the permanent 
national debt ceiling from $275 billion to 
$283 billion and providing for a temporary 
ceiling of $288 billion. 

Labor: The Senate has approved a bill 
which would protect union welfare funds 
and provide for election of officers by secret 
ballot. Although a similar bill was killed in 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
there is still a chance it will be brought be- 
fore the House this week under suspension 
of the rules. Passage would require a two- 
third vote. 

Housing: An omnibus $2.4 billion housing 
and urban renewal bill is expected to be 
brought before the House this week, also 
under suspension of the rules. The mea- 
sure has been approved by the Senate, 

Education: The two Houses last week were 
at odds on an aid-to-education bill designed 
to provide the Nation with more scientists. 
The Senate approved a broad $1.37 billion 
measure which would provide 23,000 schol- 
arships with maximum annual grants of $250 
per student. The House measure, which 
carried a $900 million appropriation, en- 
tirely eliminated the scholarship provision. 

Foreign aid: The Senate will vote this 
week on the House-approved $3.5 billion for- 
eign aid bill, 

When it finishes its work—probably 
Thursday or Friday—the 85th Congress will 
have completed a session which proved once 
and for all that the American Government 
can function quite well as a 2-party coali- 
tion. 

Its most notable achievements—Alaskan 
statehood, civil rights legislation, defense re- 
organization and extension of reciprocal 
trade—have refuted President Eisenhower’s 
1956 warning that with Republicans in the 
White House and Democrats in control of 
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Congress the Nation could expect a cold war 
of partisan politics that would bring chaos. 
- There were times, of course, when the 
bipartisan approach to building a sound 
legislative program was threatened by party- 
line politics. The fright generated by a 
recession and Russia’s sputnik invited finger- 
pointing and blame-placing. But the de- 
veloping legislative program was snatched 
back to safety by two remarkable rescuers, 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
and House Speaker Sam RayYBURN. 





Rafer Johnson Will Return to United 
States as National Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding herewith in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a further 
installment report on the current suc- 
cesses of Rafer Johnson in the field of 
the decathlon in competition in Europe. 
His achievements are of great signifi- 
cance to the United States because of 
their quality, the fact that he is an 
American citizen and the product of 
American schools, and the further fact 
that he is a member of a so-called mi- 
nority group in the United States. The 
installment I refer to is an article which 
appeared in the August 10, 1958, issue 
of the Fresno Bee over the byline of 
Bruce Farris. I wish to further indulge 
in a little local pride by stating that Mr. 
Johnson’s predecessor in the field of 
breaking records in the decathlon was 
Bob Mathias, an outstanding athlete 
from Tulare, Calif., a city in my con- 
gressional district. Mathias and John- 
son were reared only a very few miles 
apart in California. 

The article follows: 

Rarer JOHNSON WiLL RETURN TO UNITED 
STATES AS NATIONAL HERO 
(By Bruce Farris) 

Kincspurc.—Rafer Lewis Johnson will re- 
turn to the United States Tuesday to be 
hailed as a conquering hero following his 
world record decathlon performances in Rus- 
sia, but to this small community he is much 
more than the finest all around athlete in 
the world, 

He is a living example of what can be ac- 
complished in this country through hard 
work, clean living, determination, and faith. 

This town is less than 20 miles from 
Tulare where in 1948 and 1952 another teen- 
age marvel, Bob Mathias, first rocketed the 
San Joaquin Valley into the world decath- 
lon Olympic games victories. 

The 3,000 residents of Kingsburg have 
witnessed many of Rafer’s mightiest tri- 
umphs and many know it is the site of a 
near tragedy which could have ended this 
fantastic athletic story before it began. 

Here live his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Johnson, who brought Rafer here when he 
was 11 years old and who have lived, worked, 
and been an integral part of the community 
ever since. 

Mrs. Johnson, nicknamed Dimples because 
of her happy disposition, will fly to Los An- 


geles Wednesday or Thursday where the 
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6-foot 3-inch, 200-pound, 22-year-olg Vows 
predentistry student will be honored gt 4 
reception. Another welcoming “ 
will meet him at the Fresno air terminal ae 
the grand climax will come in a hometoy, 
reception in Kingsburg’s new city park, 

These and other triumphs in the East ay 
only part of the 1958 Rafer Johnson story 
in which the press in all corners of the globe 
have hailed him as the greatest athlete in 
the. world.” 

But turn the time machine back to the 
summer of 1948 when a grim-faced Kin 
burg doctor told Rafer’s frantic ts he 
might have to amputate the boy’s right foot, 

Mrs. Johnson gave this account of the 
incident the other day: 

“Rafer and 2 or 3 of his friends were 
ing on a conveyor belt at the cannery, 
would ride the belt to a point where it turns 
@ corner and then they would Jump off, 
Rafer did not jump in time. His foot wy 
caught in the iron siding on the machine, 

“I heard him yell and ran to help, I syp. 
pose I would have caught my hands in the 
belt if a workman had not pulled me back, 
but all I could think of was freeing my boy, 

“They turned off the machine and had f 
dismantle part.of it to get him loose, The 
sole of his foot was sliced nearly to the end of 
his heel. One large tendon was all that held 
it together. They rushed him to the hos. 
pital and for a while we thought they would 
amputate. The doctor finally sewed him up 
and Rafer was on crutches for nearly a year, 

“You know,” she reflected, “I still dont 
know how he pulled through it to compete in 
athletics.” 

“Rafer always was active from the time he 
was a baby,” said Rafer’s father with a twin- 
kle in his eye. “We named him Rafer becaus 
it was the name I always wanted to have and! 
vowed to name my first born son Rafer Lewis, 
He always was a good boy and was a fine &- 
ample for his brothers and sisters to folloy, 
He did and still does everything well. 

“You know, I hope to have 2 boys in the 
1960 Olympics. Rafer’s youngest brother, 
James, will enroll at UCLA next year and Iam 
confident he can make the United Btate 
team in the broad jump or hurdles, I doubt 
very much if he will try the decathlon, Ido 
think he will be a fine football and basketball 
player. Rafer also plans to play basketball © 
again this year.” 

FUTURE IN DENTISTRY 


How about the future—after 1960, what 
then? 

“I am_certain he will be a dentist,” sald 
the elder Johnson. “He has pointed 
that goal since he was a senior in high school. 
I know he mentioned professional baseball 
but I don’t know how serious he is aboutit 
He has not playéd baseball since his first yeu 
in high school. Ifemember he used to break 
@ lot of bats when he was in grammar schol 
but he was a pretty good hitter.” 

Johnson works in the Fishel products plant 
here run by John Fishel. Rafer inherits his 
height from his father who is 6 feet, 54 
inches tall. 

Rafer was born in Dallas, Tex., and will 
23 years old August 18, He has 2 brothers 
and 2 sisters. cal 





His father brought the family to 
fornia in 1943. They settled in 
where Johnson worked at Treasure 
and later bounced from Madera to 
chilla to Fresno (where he stayed for! 
2 months) before settling here. 

GooD m1 

“Rafer always has been a 
an excellent student,” said 
Principal’ Ejnar Peterson. 
studies came easy to him but he is & 4 
hard worker. He made the Fa 
ciety 7 of ‘his 8 oe semester # q 
earned a lifetime mem Pp. Sn! 

“He spent a lot of time in athletics aurit ” 
high school (he earned 11 varsity letters) 
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put he always found time to get all of his 

work in on time. He participated in 
the school plays and other activities and 
never once during the 4 years was he a dis- 


ciplinary roblem. 
“The ining I noticed most about him in 
was his ability to relax between 
When the play started again he was 
always alert and ready. Few of us doubted 
he would be anything but outstanding in 
he tried.” f 
Rafer worked most of his summers for 
Wilbur Shannon, automobile dealer, or at 
the California Packing Corp. cannery run 
by Harold Strand. 
‘ oNnE OF THE FAMILY 


“He is just like one of the family to us,” 
gid Shannon. “He worked for me many 
and has been a great inspiration to 
my boy Gary. He always liked jobs with a 
challenge and he has the ability to do many 
things. He does most of the work on his 
own car. He plans to put a new motor in 
it when he returns next week.” 
some of his closest friends are high-school 


classmates Dale Bengston,’ Eddie Mascarin,’ 


Calvin Johnson, and Guy Troisi. Rafer, 
Monte Clark, Clarence ‘Treat, and Calvin 
Johnson formed a singing quartet and spe- 
calize in spiritual songs. Rafer is a pari- 
tone and his friends say a good one. 

Rafer was president of his senior class at 
Kingsburg High School, and this fall will 
assume his duties as student-body president 
at UCLA, a school of more than 17,000 stu- 
dents. / 
ACTIVE IN CHURCH 

He always has been active in the Mission 
Covenant Church here and is a leader in the 
campus Crusade for Christ organization in 
Los Angeles. 

Rafer can lay claim—although you would 
never hear it from him—to-one of the larg- 
est and most spectacular trophy collections 
in the world. He has nearly 100 large tro- 
phies, some more than 3 feet high, and 3 
large cardboard boxes packed 3 or 4 deep 
with small boxes containing medals won in 
elementary, high school, and college. He has 
been honored in nearly every tontinent in 
the world and has made two overseas good- 
= for the United States State Depart- 
men 


Several San Joaquin Valley athletes had 
parts in shaping his career which led to his 
participation in the decathion. 

Troisi, another stellar all-around athlete 
at Kingsburg, competed against Rafer in 
track events from elementary school age on. 

“Guy was much bigger and stronger in 

days,” said Kingsburg Coach Murl 
Dodson, “and Rafer had to work on form and 
technique in an attempt to beat him in the 
Weight events.” 


leamon King, Delano High School sprint 
sar, foreed Rafer to take up hurdling. 
“We knew Rafer couldn’t beat King in the 
» 80 I switched him to the“hurdles,” 
continued Dodson. “He was a natural in 
start and it always has 
one of his strongest races.” 
ean Drake, his track coach: at UCLA, 
this reporter during the last invitational 
in Kingsburg: % 
“I think Rafer’s biggest asset in athletics 
ability to adjust to the conditions and 
If I notice he is doing some- 
Wrong, I have to tell him only once 
he corrects it. It has been this way all 
dang Ihave known him, I don’t think 
path 


is any limit to what he can do.” 


residents are divided in which 
think he should follow. 


a. URGES FOOTBALL 

think he should quit track and try foot 
Tall," said one. “He can’t eat_medals.” 
thought he would be an excellent 
& Movie actor (which is what Mathias 
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is doing), and others simply say they think 
he can do anything he puts his mind to. 

- Rafer is a good-bowler, he enjoys fishing, 
and would like to take up golf if he had more 
time. Time is one thing which has been 
scarce for him the past 3 years. , 

His track career may reach its peak in 
Rome, Italy, in 1960, where he hopes for a 
second and most certainly the last time to 
represent his country in the Olympic games. 

Rafer still is a young man, but he already 
has taken his place alongside such as Jesse 
Owens, Jackie Robinson, and Kenny Wash- 
ington, who many feel accomplished more in 
world diplomacy through their efforts on and 
off the field of athletics than many statesmen 
have around conference tables, 
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THE JOHNSON STANDARD 


Rafer Johnson, in compiling his world rec- 
ord total of.8,302 points in Russia recently, 
bettered the marks of the immortal Jim 
Thorpe in 8 of 10 events and the marks of 
Bob Mathias and Vasily Kuznetsov in 6 of 
the 10 events. 

Johnson bettered Thorpe’s marks in 8 of 
the 10 events. He also-was ahead of Mathias 
in 6 of the 10 events when the Tulare Wonder 
Boy established his high mark of 7,887 in 
1952. 

The big Kingsburg athlete also bested Va- 
sily Kuznetsov, of Russia, in 6 of 10 events 
when the Russian set his top mark of 8,014 
points this year. 

Here is the event-by-event comparison: 


— 


Johnson, }Kuznetsov,| Mathias, | Thorpe, 
1958 1958 1952 1912 
sa ode nie 0.6 10.8 10.9 11.2 
ae 23'614"" 24'634”" 22'1034”" 22’21 4 ” 
ae oe 48/214" 45'7Y4"" 50214” 42'514! 
all 51034" 6%" 6'2%4"" 6/114" 
~--| 48.2 49.6 50.2 52.2 
..-| 14.9 15.1 14.7 15.6 
--------| 160°1174" -] 154’91%%” 15310” =|: 12137" 
* dul } 12/1174”" 13'1%4"” 13’114/" 10°774" 
see ad 238/174" 214'614"" 194/314" 1491114” 
ea | 5:05.0 5:04.0 4:50.8 4:40.1 


| 





Export Market for Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. -Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most heartening developments for the 
United States coal industry has been the 
development in recent years of a strong 
export market. During 1957 about 55 
million tons of coal were shipped to 
overseas markets, thus providing jovs 
for a large number of miners. 

Recent developments overseas have 
raised some serious threats to this im- 
portant export market and_unless the 
trend is checked it could result in a 
complete loss of these overseas ship- 
ments. As a matter of fact, during this 
year of 1958 we are facing a loss of 12 
million tons in exports. 

ere does this threat to United 
States coal come from? It stems from 
the economic war which the Russians 
have declared upon .the United States 
and the West in general. Russia and its 
satellites are going all out to displace 


United States coal in markets which’ 


were built up through hard work and 
smart, aggressive merchandising. 

The saddest part of the story is that 
many so-called friendly countries are 
using United States dollars, made avail- 
able as a part of the foreign economic 
aid program, in exchange for coal from 
Russia and Poland. 

Other countries which in the past 
have used United States coal are now 
making barter agreements under which 
they exchange their products for Coni- 
munist coal. In the long run these 
countries will find that they are paying 
through the nose for this Communist 
coal. In barter exchanges, the Russians 
always charge artificially high prices for 


their coal or else accept products in ex- 
change at. a price far below the prevail- 
ing world market. 

The United States coal industry has 
called this serious matter to the atten- 
tion of the State Department. All sorts 
of vague promises have been made that 
proper action would be taken. 

Unfortunately,- the practice has not 
stopped. In fact, it has become more 
prevalent in recent months. Just re- 
cently, Argentin@ concluded a_ trade 
agreement with Poland under which 
Polish coal will be imported to replace 
about 2 million tons of United States 
coal each year. Japan’s deal with Com- 
munist China to use coal from. that 
Communist country instead of United 
States coal is another example of the 
type of competition United States coal 
is facing. 

It is my firm belief that the United 
States Government, in its dealing with 
countries which are turning to Commu- 
nist countries for coal, is not exercising 
its full powers in behalf of this great 
American industry. We should recog- 
nize this is a part of the Russian trade 
offensive and take appropriate action to 
counter it. 

The coal industry is beset by serious 
problems at home.. The Government 
encourages the-import of residual fuel 
oils from “friendly” nations despite the 
fact that this “liquid coal” is competing 
directly and unfairly with domestic codl. 

The Government is encouraging Fed- 
eral installations to convert from coal to 
other fuels for heating purposes despite 
the fact that in many instances coal is a 
more dependable and cheaper fuel 
source. 

Now, the Government is standing by 
while the coal industry fights a losing 
battle with Communist coal in foreign 
countries. The Government should step 
in and use all of its influence to help the 
United States coal industry in the fight 
it is waging for important export mar- 
kets against long odds. 
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The American’s Creed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 - 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, Constitu- 
tion Week begins September 17. Every 
day should be Constitution Day in the 
minds of all true Americans, because 
every day we individually, and as a peo- 
ple, profit by the rights and liberties 
which the Constitution assures us. 

We should be thankful that one day 
is set aside and designated as Constitu- 
tion Day. It gives each of us as patri- 
otic citizens an opportunity to demon- 
strate our reverence to this great charter 
whose provisions protect our liberties. It 
is day to day tribute to the founders of 
our Republic, and to all who have made 
the supreme sacrifice to preserve, pro- 
tect and defend our precious heritage. 
It is a day of days to ponder the words 
of Justice Story of the Supreme Court: 
“Let the American youth never forget 
that they possess a noble inheritance, 
bought by the toils and sufferings and 
blood of their ancestors, and capable, if 
wisely improved and faithfully guarded, 
of transmitting to their latest posterity, 
all the substantial blessings of life? the 
peaceful enjoyment of liberty, property, 
religion and independence. 

The structure has been erected by ar- 
chitects of consummate skill and fidelity; 
its foundations are solid; its compart- 
ments are beautiful as well as useful; 
its arrangements are full of wisdom and 
order; and its defenses are impregnable 
from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may 
justly aspire to such a title. It may, 
nevertheless, perish in an hour by the 
folly or corruption, or negligence of its 
only keepers, the people, Republics are 
created by the virtue, public spirit, and 
intelligence of the citizens. They fall 
when the wise are banished from the 
public councils, because they dare to be 
honest; and the profligate are rewarded, 
because they flatter the people in order 
to betray them.” 

This day should.remind every citizen 
of our Republic, of that great document, 
the American’s:creed, by William Tyler 
Page: 

“I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sov- 
ereign states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity, for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support-its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.”’ 
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Every American citizen should read 
the tributes paid to William Tyler Page, 
the author of the American’s creed in 
the book by Mrs. Myrtle Cheney “Mur- 
dock, entitled, ‘The American’s Creed.” 





Shortage of Nurses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the nursing shortage problem 
is quite serious. It is acute in Philadel- 
phia, as well as throughout the country. 
I believe the situation is so critical that 
Congress should be urged to study the 
problem with a view to determining 
what aid can be extended. Accordingly, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
quoting a letter addressed to me by Dr. 
Pascal F. Lucchesi, executive vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center of Philadelphia. 

The letter follows: 

ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDICAL CENTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1958. 
Congressman HucGH Scorrt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR REPRESENTATIVE Scott: Since the 
northern division of the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center and other hospitals are lo- 
cated in your congressional district, I am 
taking the liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion the nursing shortage problem. 

This shortage reaches to virtually all hos- 
pitals in the United States. A few months 
ago, the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor disclosed that 
the Nation was short 70,000 trained nurses. 
If anything, the situation has worsened since 
then. It is acute in Philadelphia, but this 
is only one of many cities with a critical 
nursing shortage. 

As you know, many hospitals including 
the Albert Einstein Medical Center, main- 
tain schools to train nursing students. The 
schools operate at a financial 168s to the in- 
stitution. At Einstein Center, for instance, 
the charge to a student for the full 3-year 
course—including tuition, food, pri¥ate 
room, unforms and books—is $455. A/,sur- 
vey made last year by the Center disclosed 
that it costs us $4,290 per student nurse for 
the 3 years, including both direct and in- 
direct costs. As you can see, the cost is 
almost 10 times the charge to the student, 

“We also provide a number of free scholar- 
ships. 

Thus, you can see that hospitals such as 
ours are doing their best to supply nurses 
for the ill persons of the Nation. 

However, because of steadily rising costs 
in all operations, hospitals have reached the 
point where we are financially unable to 
increase our burden in this respect. 

It would seem that the time has come 
for Congress to study this problem and to 
provide some help. There is more than a 
moral justification for Congress to step in 
at this point. * P 

“As a matter of fact, the armed services 
and Veterans Administration do not train 
any nurses, but draw heavily on the trainees 
of the civilian hospitals. 

As institutions operated by patriotic Amer- 
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icans, our civilian hospitals are proud tohs 










our trainees enter military service ang gy, ~ 
VA. a. 
However, I do not believe the shortage and 






financial problem, as I have outlined it 
is fully recognized. fT think if Congress jg 
made aware, it will take steps to , 
nursing scholarships, at least to the 
that our graduates go into Government fu» 
ing service. This would help to bring more 
girls into-nursing and, thus, to 
appalling shortage faced by the Nation, © 
I am writing as an individual, speaking 
only for the. Albert Einstein Medica] Center, 
But it is a fact that national organizations 
in the fields of medicine, hospital administr. | 
tion and nursing have all taken cognizance 
of the shortage and the need. 4 
Anything you can do to bring the facts to 
the attention of the entire Congress would he _ 
most helpful at this time. 
Respectfully yours, 
Pascat P. LUccHEs!, M.D,, A 
Executive Vice President and Med- 
ical Director, : 
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Watershed Development Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
or the p 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE me 
OF WEST VIRGINIA ; exam, 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES peopl 
Friday, August 15, 1958 — 
Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave initia 
to extend my remarks in the Appendixof a 
the Recorp, I include copy of my weekly gress 
newsletter Keenotes for the week of Au- Ten 
gust 11, 1958: a8 pos 
KEENOTES 

(By Representative ELizABeTH KEe) 

Conservation of soil and water is one of Consi 


the most pressing problems facing the coun- 
try today. Soil and Water are not inexhaust- 
ible. We cannot expect the United States to 
retain its position as the world’s preeminent 1 
nation if we squander these two precious I 
sources. 

It is because of the compelling urgency of 
the soil and water problem that I have 
strongly supported the watershed develop- 



















































































ment program—an entirely new cooperative INT. 
approach to the problem of saving of wate 
and soil and-making the maximum use d Mr. 
them and, at the same time, * 
damaging floods. : — 
Congress created the watershed imp 
ment program in 1954, making it after 
for the first time for local, State, and Fél- been ¢ 
eral agencies to enter into a so Wish tc 
control the flow of water in an entire wale pendix 
shed. A number of pilot projects : First 
thorized, many of which are now Re fority |] 
completion. ie sidey 3 
On the basis of a recent study I have mad? Was mh 
on the effects of this program, I am convm theasur 
that it has been one of the most success® the 
conservation programs ever undertaken. 2* bill 
cost has been extremely modest, local ini Wholly 
tive has been emphasized, and the role: aca Of rules 
Federal Government . Joe opportu: 
The program operates on the thec or to off 
floods can be minimized and the @ I sinc 
amount of water retained on the some ley 
problem is attacked at the headwé abuses 
small streams.. Dams to retard the! ¢ 
water during flooding are built and b 
of sthali streams are cleared of une mami 
straightened and deepened to speed dy 
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of water. In addition, farmers in the 
shed area build farm ponds, plant 
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other practices designed to check the 
flow of water over their lands. ; 
The Salem watershed in West Virginia 
one of the first of the pilot projects under- 








ee and It is now practically completed and 
-abom, wil be dedicated on September 11, The ex- 
Tess Is "» perlences in watershed development are 
provide dramatic proof that the program will work. 
‘ae During recent heavy rains, after most of 
. the work was completed, the level of floods 
c te was considerably reduced, thereby greatly 
"i the reducing property damage. Also, water re- 
3 ceded much faster after flooding rains. The 
peaising flow of water across farmlands, which used 
Center, ‘tocarry away tons of rich topsoil, was slowed 
aoe ’ down considerably. 
oT About seven projects in West Virginia are 
nizance either under construction or in the planning 
Ee _ Others, including the Brush Creek 
facts to watershed in Mercer County, are being con- 
rould be sidered now. 
One thing I like about the program is the 
fact that local interests must initiate the 
Ms 7 projects. Local groups must also help de- 
Med- fray the costs of constfuction and mainte- 
nance, The program seems to have won wide 
acceptance on the part of farmers and other 
interested parties. 
When the watershed approach is applied 
‘am nationwide, it should be possible for the 
Federal Government to avoid having to build 
eo costly downstream flood control dams. If the 
cS water can be retained in the upper reaches, 
the problems of many downstream areas will 
: be solved. 
I regard the watershed legislation as an 
; example of what can be accomplished for our 
TIVES people when al! agencies of Government get 
ne, | together in a cooperative venture. Not only 
- can money be saved but local and State 
er leave initiative is preserved. 
dix of I was gratified to have had the opportunity 
pe to work and vote for this program in Con- 
y weekly gress, and I will continue to do everything 
k Of Au- I can to see that it is carried out as rapidly 
as possible, 
<EE) . . 
is ong of Consideration of Legislation Under Sus- 
aaa pension of the Rules 
States to 
-eeminent EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
viel HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 
t I have OF INDIANA 
a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: of Boy Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
= Mr, BEAMER. “Mr. Speaker, previous 


commitments made in my district make 
it imperative that I return to Indiana 
today’s legislative business has 
completed. For these reasons, I 
Wish to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the REcorp. : " 
the move on the part of the ma- 
leadership in attempting to con- 
35 bills under suspension of rules 
Was Most unfortunate. Several of the 
the were worthy in principle but 
bills were both poorly drafted and 
‘a inadequate. Under suspension 
Tules, the House Members have no 
°pportunity to either debate in detail 
or to offer perfecting amendments, a 
I sincerely believe that people desire 
ation that would correct the 
of certain labor unions as ex- 
Posed by the Sensis Labor. Rackets 
n . owever, S. 3974, the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, fell far-short A cor- 
reeting any of these evils. In fact, the 
on Labor and Educa- 
tion Yoted 22 to 7 against reporting the 
I joined the many Members 


ull 
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who had hoped that an acceptable bill 
could have been prepared and dis- 
cussed with an open rule. This would 
have been fair to labor, management, 
and to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the second place, there were many 
bills which had been considered in com- 
mittees that had not been listed for 
votes in the House. The railroad retire- 
ment bill had been reported out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and some action should have 
been taken on it. In fact, in the com- 
mittee I had supported a compromise 
measure that was reported to be at least 
reasonably acceptable. I had wanted 
to vote in support of some such measure 
because the railroad retirement fund 
had-been placed in an actuarial hazard 
by action of the previous Congress. 

Also, I join others in deéeploring the 
fact that so many millions and billions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars were threat- 
ened by many of the bills on this list of 
35 suspensions. 

Finally, if these bills had not con- 
sumed the time of the House, then con- 
ference reports of bills which had 
passed both the House and the Senate 
could have been accepted. For 8 years 
I have worked for a flood-control pro- 
gram for the upper Wabash River Val- 
ley. I have voted each time for the 
authorization bill and this year the Con- 
gress sent and acceptable bill to the 
President which he signed into Public 
Law 85-500. I also voted for the ap- 
propriation bill for the rivers and har- 
bors program. ‘The conference commit- 
tee report could have been presented 
and, of course, if a recorded vote would 
have been taken, I would vote yes again. 
TI have asked the pair clerk to pair me in 
favor of this bill if a vote is taken. For 
that matter, my voting record has been 
established by past votes if any con- 
ference reports require further rollcalls. 

Upon my return to the district I shall 
be called upon for reports on the work of 
the 85th Congress to many groups. It 
is going to be very difficult to find many 
actions deserving of praise. It is ap- 
parent that it was one of the “spend- 
ingest” Congresses. in our history with 
the Congress appropriating far in excess 
of the request of the President. Per- 
haps this Congress will be best known 
and longest remembered by the necés- 
sary legislation that it failed to enact 
and by the partisan politics that seemed 
to flavor so many of the legislative 
proposals. 





Travel Rights of American Citizens 


——— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I so thoroughly agree with the 
statements and position taken by the 
B’nai B'rith on the rights of American 
citizens to travel freely about the world 
in pursuit of legitimate activities with- 
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out restriction as to religion, race, or 
other artificial limitations, I bring the 
following letter to the attention of my 
colleagues. In light of recent events in 
the Near Bast, the views expressed 
therein merit our consideration and 
support: 
Farrrax Lopce No.’ 1566, B’nar B’rIruH, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: One of the cardinal 
functions of United States sovereignty is the 
protection of the integrity of American citi- 
zenship and of the proper rights of American 
citizens in their pursuit of lawful trade, 
travel, and other activities abroad. 

It is a primary principle of our Nation 
that no distinction among American citizens 
shall be made on the basis of their indi- 
vidual religious affiliations. Any attempt by 
foreign natiohs to create such distinctions 
among our citizens in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial access, or any_ other 
rights otherwise available to American citi- 
zens generally, is wholly repugnant to our 
laws and intolerable to our principles. This 
attitude our Government has_ historically 
and successfully maintained in its relations 
with foreign countries on several notable 
occasions. 

Now it is abundantly clear that the in- 
tegrity of American citizenship has been 
and continues to be blatantly flouted by a 
systematic boycott and blacklisting by the 
Arab League of any American enterprise that 
maintains business ties with Israel or with 
Israel firms, and of any business owned by 
Jews or having Jewish employees. 

Moreover, Arab ports are closed to Ameri- 
can vessels that stop at Israeli ports, Ameri- 
can planes landing in Israel are forbidden 
to fly over Arab territories, and, indeed, no 
American is allowed entry to an Arab coun- 
try from Israel except on official business. 

As further affronts to our national prin- 
ciple barring distinctions on _ religious 
grounds, we cite (1) the refusal by Saudi 
Arabia to permit the assignment of Ameri- 
can citizens, solely because of their religious 
faith or derivation, to military, diplomatic, 
or civilian duties for our Government at 
the Dhahran Airfield, and, additionally, to 
refuse, for the same reason, American con- 
cessionaires to employ certain personne! for 
work in Saudi Arabia; and (2) the refusal 
of entry and travel visas by most Arab 
League states to certain United States citi- 
zens exclusively because of their religious 
faith, or religious derivation. 

We deplore this Arab boycott and black- 
listing of Americans because it constitutes 
a serious impairment of the rights and priv- 
ileges of American citizenship. Continued 
appeasement and capitulation to it frustrate 
efforts of the United Nations to achieve 
peace’ in the Middle East, foster conflict 
whith undermines the efforts of our own 
Government to allay tensions in that area, 
and implHes American sanction for a most 
intolerable form.of international intimida- 
tion, 

We therefore call upon the President of 
the United States to proclaim to all na- 
tions that our Government tolerates no dis- 
tinction based on religious faith among its 
own citizens, just as it makes none among 
the citizens and subjects of any other coun- 

try, and that it regards any such distinc- 
tions directed against American citizens as 
incompatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations. We also urge 
the President to instruct the United States 
delegation to the United Nations to, protest 
the Arab boycott and organize resistance to 
it in the U. N. 

We urge further that the President and 
Secretary of State reassert the prerogative of 
our Government, and take immediate steps 
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to safeguard that right, to assign qualified 
American citizens to military, diplomatic, or 
other service within any foreign country 
regardless of that country’s objection to 
such citizens on grounds of religious faith 
or affiliation. 

We also call upon the President and the 
Secretary of State to insure that in their 
execution, application, and administration, 
all treaties, conventions, or executive agree- 
ments entered into or renewed between any 
foreign state and the United States, shall 
expressely provide that no American citizen 
shall, solely because of religious affiliation or 
derivation, be denied the advantages of 
travel, employment, or trade, or any other 
benefit made possible by such documents. 

Very truly yours, 
Farrrax Lopce-No. 1566, 
B’nal, B’RITH, 
Puinie R. SCHAFFER, 
President. 





Oil Imports and the New Trade 
Agreements Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1968 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the do- 
mestic oil industry is still suffering from 
excessive oil imports. At a time when 
the domestic industry should be expand- 
ing its exploratory and development 
activities, the reverse is true. Overall 
drilling operations for the Nation as a 
whole are down 10 or 12 percent. Wild- 
cat drilling, the forerunner of new oil 
reserves, is down some 20 percent. Pro- 
duction during the first half of this year 
likewise is down some 10 percent below 
last year. 

These trends are a warning of real 
danger ahead if the domestic industry is 
to be looked upon, as in the past, as an 
assured source of supply for all needs, 
including an expanding economy as well 
as emergency requirements. 

For the past year, the administration 
has been endeavoring to correct this sit- 
uation. Under the defense amendment 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955, the President inaugurated the 
present voluntary program to limit im- 
ports. Some good has been accom- 
plished. The continuing deterioration of 
the domestic industry makes it clear that 
further action is needed. 

The recently enacted Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 gives fur- 
ther guidance and direction to the Presi- 
dent with respect to this oil import prob- 
lem. The new amendments to the de- 
fense amendment spell out through spe- 
cific guidelines and definite standards 
the intent of Congress with respect to 
importations of any commodity into this 
country which threaten the national 
security. 

Mr..Speaker, under this new author- 
ity, the President and other administra- 
tion officials concerned have the respon- 
sibility to adjust the present oil import 
program so as to bring it into conform- 
ance with the new law. Under this new 
authority, the President has ample au- 


IN 
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thority to reduce imports to levels which 
will permit the domestic industry to carry. 
on a program of exploration and develop- 
ment adequate to serve the national se- 
curity and a growing economy. 

I urge the President to review the pro- 
gram tothisend. Iam confident that he 
will do so and that further early action 
will be taken to reduce oil imports. 

The new law is specific and definite. 
For .the first, time, Congress wrote into 
the law that derivatives or products of an 
article such as crude oil must also be eon-~ 
sidered if imports of the basic article are 
such as to threaten the national security. 
I believe this provision of the new law re- 
quires that the President now take action 
to bring oil products within the import 
limitation program. 

The necessity for early action to limit 
imports of oil products is obvious. Un- 
der the voluntary program, crude oil im- 
ports have been substantially reduced 
under the peak levels reached this time 
last year. But oil products, which have 
not been within the program, have in- 
creased at an alarming rate and have 
offset the gain made in reducing crude 
oil imports. In 1954, total product im- 
ports were less than 400,000 barrels daily, 
amounting to about 6 percent of domestic 
production. During the first 6 months 
of this year, product imports averaged 
almost 650,000 barrels daily, amounting 
to 10 percent of domestic production. 
Product imports not only displace the do- 
mestic oil producer, but they likewise dis- 
place the domestic oil refiner and the 
domestic laborer who works in a refinery. 

Most important, the new law contains 
specific standards to guide the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the President in determining the level of 
imports that endangers the national se- 
curity. Primary among these standards 
is requirements of growth of the industry 
involved necessary to provide for the na- 
tional security. In determining whether 
or not an industry is growing adequately 
the President andthe Director must con- 
sider the investment, exploration, and 
development necessary to assure such 
growth. In addition, they are required 
to consider the impact of imports upon 
the economic welfare and condition of 
the domestic industry concerned, 

Ir’S TIME TO ACT 


The record of decline rather than 
growth on the part of the domestic oil 
industry during the past 2 years makes 
it clear that further action to limit im- 
ports is now necessary under’this new 
provision of law. The intent of Con- 
gress in this regard was made definite 
and unmistakably clear in both the House 
and the Senate. When this matter was 
before the House, Conggessman MILLs, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, had this to say: 

If drilling and exploration activities do not 
reach a satisfactory level, then under this 
provision, the President or his designate 
would have the responsibility of reevaluat- 
ing existing programs for the regulation and 
control of imports to sée that they meet the 
requirements of the new standards in the 
committee bill> 5 


I believe the administration is fully 
cognizant of the full meaning of the new 


ine: This is borne out by the testimony 


. 
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of Secretary of State Dulles before the 
Senate Finance Committee. At that 
time the above statement of C Ss 
man MILLs was presented to the Seere. 
~ tary and he was asked if he agreed with 
that statement. He answered in the af. 
firmative. In view of the legislative hig. 
tory together with the expressed 
standing of Secretary Dulles, I am eon. 
fident that the administration wij act 
to carry out the purpose of this proy. — 
sion. . 
Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the pres. 
ent voluntary program has brought about 
a substantial reduction in crude-oil im. 
ports. Despite this accomplishment, be. 
cause of the drastic reduction in do. 
mestic production, imports of crude gil 
as well as products continue in my opin. 
ion to be excessive. The Pr 
-Cabinet Gommittee in 1955 found that 
the ratio of imports to domestic produce. 
tion that existed during the year 1954 
was the maximum safe level from the ) 
standpoint of national security. I be. | 
lieve that experience since then 
confirms the soundness of this finding, } 
Imports since 1955 have continued to ex- 
ceed the 1954 ratio and during this time 
operations of the domestic industry have 
declined to a serious and dangerous de- 
gree. It seems to me that this experi- 
ence is persuasive in leading to the con- 
clusion that imports, both crude oil and 
products, should now be limited to the 
1954 ratio. f 
It is hoped those in the executive de- 
partment will take quick and effective 
action to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress and give the domestic oil indu- 
try the additional protection it needs to 
regain its No. 1 place in the economy and 
defense of our Nation. 
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Saturday Review Critic Much Impressed 
With Ashland, Oreg., Shalespearean 
Festival 


“EXTENSION OF/REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . ; 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. . POR Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ra 
orD, I include the following news Sih 
which appeared in the August 10,1 
edition of the Medford (Oreg.) 
Tribune: 

Drama CriTic Impressep WITH 

Henry Hewes, 41-year-old drama eqdivor sr 
critic of the Saturday Review magazine, &° 
Friday he was agreeably surprised 
impressed with the Ashland Shakes{ 
Festival. 

~ He singled out the — - d 
its work, the intelligence of its directi 
some of its characterizations, and the 
quality of its speech for special mem 

Hewes, who served under the critic 
Mason Brown, before taking over his F 
on the internationally famous maga 
years ago, arrived in Ashland Thursd@! 
ning. 
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*He had previously visited the Shakespeare 


article discussing the two enterprises. He 
sew The Merchant of Venice, Thursday night, 
tapes of King Lear, Friday, and at- 
tended Trolius and Cressida Friday night. 
said he approved highly of produc- 
ing Shakespeare’s lesser known works, since 
it forced people to think freshly, He said 
e brought too many preconceptions to 
the better known plays, and tended to miss 
the intellectual challenge. “In England,” he 
said, “they have so much Shakespeare they 
don’t think about it.” 

He criticized, on the other hand, the fes- 
tival’s liberal recreation. of the Elizabethan 
stage. He said it was the only reproduction 
this literal in the United States, that it was 
nice to have one such example but that he 

da more imaginative setting. He 
described the effectiveness of a stage which 
would appear starkly Elizabethan at the out- 
set, then gradually depart from it through 
elaboration of shifting of the set as the play 
sed. 

He also discussed the omitting of inter- 
missions. He said it was a good thing to.have 
in one place, since plays were produced this 
way in Shakespeare’s time, but that it re- 
quired a very devoted public. 

“If a production is first-rate,” he said, “I 
like to go on without intermissions. I get 
wound up in the play.” Asked if he had 
missed the breaks during The Merchant of 
Venice, he replied, “I got my second wind.” 

More than 100 people overflowed the Gres- 
ham Room of the Ashland Public Library 
Friday afternoon to hear Hewes lecture on 
some principles of Shakespeare production. 
He emphasized ‘realism, or “real things hap- 
pening to real people” in the words of George 
Bernard Shaw. 

“Find modern equivalents for Shake- 
speare characters, don’t make them like men 
from Mars,” Hewes said. “A touch of earth 
here and there never hurt Shakespeare,” he 
added. 








Keenotes 
EXTENSION OF en 
or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
Weekly newsletter Keenotes for the week 
of August 3, 1958. 

: KEENOTES ‘ 
(By Representative EL1zaBeTH KEE) 


. The 2d session of the 85th Congress, which 
is rapidly drawing- to a close, has been 
Marked by three distinct moods: 

1, Congress reconvened amid deep- public 
concern over the tremendous Russian ‘ 
vances in science and technology as evidenced 
by the launching of two earth satellites: 

2, Public concern shifted early in the 
Spring from this grave national problem to 
the growing threat of a serious economic 


3. In recent weeks, attention of. official 

n and the public has shifted to 
{relgn affairs and particularly to events in 
iy Middle East which have created the 
Most serious war threat since Korea, 


festival in San Diego, Calif., and plans an 
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In many respects, Congress was ahead of 
the administration on matters relating to 
outer space. Congress demanded that posi- 
tive action be taken so this country could 
overtake the lead which the Russians had 
taken in this vital field. Both Houses ap- 
pointed special committees on space and 
astronautics and let it be known in no un- 
certain terms that they wanted a single new 
agency to direct United States activities in 
space. The result has been the creation of 
a@ new agency on space ahd astronautics, and 
in the future all activities will be closely co- 
ordinated. This should save money and, 
more impertantly, save time in space”devel- 
opments. 

I am sorry that the sense of urgency seems 
to have disappeared. We are still behind 
the Russians and constant driving and push- 
ing will be needed to overtake them. I am 
sure that the Congress wil not neglect this 
issue. a 

People are alarmed over the high level of 
unemployment and other indications of an 
economic downturn. Recently, there have 
been signs of an upturn, which is good news 
to all of us. But here, too, I am afraid that 
the sense of urgency has gone out of this 
problem., We are not out of the economic 
woods despite the optimistic indications. A 
sound, prosperous America is~ absolutely 
essential if we are to maintain our freedom. 

An atmosphere of gloom+ was apparent 
when events in the Middle East assumed 
crisis proportions. There is no denying that 
the situation is extremely grave. As much 
as any of us might deplore the necessity for 
sending American troops into a danger area, 
we can agree, I am sure, that we all must 
support the stand taken by the President. 
Many people here believe the gravest dangers 
are now passed. This may be true, “ut the 
fact remains that this is a crisis that will 
be with us for along time. We cannot afford 
to allow any temporary easing of the crisis 
to lull us into any feeling at false security. 





Eleventh Anniversary of the National 
Student Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 11th anni- 
versary of the United States National 
Student. Association, one of our most im- 
portant nationwide organizations of 
young people. we 

A study of this fine organization will 
show that our young people are con- 
cérned—and deeply—with the great is- 
sues pt our life and times. 

They are concerned, as young people 
of our Nation have always been, with the 
enduring Values of our civilization and 
they are today, as-ever, prepared to de- 
fend our country to the death. In war- 
time these young people make up the 
bulk of our armed services and to ques- 
tion their loyalty is a disservice to our 
country. ~~ 

The. United States National Student 
Association is a confederation of student 
governments of colleges and universities 
throughout the country, Its national 
leadership—this as in previous 
years—has been elected by the National 
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Student Congress, comprising delegates 
elected by the member schools of the as- 
sociation. 

In a statement of evaluation adopted 
by the three major deans’ organizations 
in*the United States National Assotia- 
tion of Womens Deans and Counselors, 
the American College Personnel Admin- 
istrators at their meeting in St. Louis 
last spring, declared that the United 
States National Student Association has 
led the mobilizations of the unions of 
students of the free world in combatting 
the partison propaganda and distortion 
of truth fostered by the Communist-led 
International Union of Students. The 
statement went on to say.that the United 
States ‘National Student Associdtion 
strives to symbolize the youth of the free 
world to the students in those critical 
areas where the battle of ideas has not 
yet been resolved, and has demonstrated 
that experience in democracy aids stu- 
dents in combatting influences that 
would undermine or destroy our way of 
life. 

President Eisenhower wrote the 
United States National Student Associ- 
ation, when it received a $25,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation for the spon- 
sorship and execution of a project on 
student responsibility in higher educa- 
tion, that— / 

I was glad to learn of the National Student 
Association’s proposal for developing in the 
student community a better knowledge of 
the issues confronting higher education— 
issues that there emphasized in the recent 
report of the Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. It is very satisfying 
to me’ to see the responsible and mature 
reaction of your organization to these prob- 
lems. The fact that your program provides 
opportunity for enlisting the fresh thinking 
and vigorous dedication of a million young 
people in our colleges and universities makes 
this one of the most promising efforts under- 
taken in this area of endeavor. 


The delegates to the 11th annual con- 
gress of the United States National Stu- 
dent Association will assemble August 
20, 1958, on the campus of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware, Ohio. I 
extend to them on this occasion greet- 
ings and best wishes for their continued 
good works, in consonance with their 
constitution which declares it is the pur- 
pose of their organization to foster the 
recognition of the rights and résponsi- 
bilities of students to the school, the 
community, humanity, and God, and to 
preserve the interests and integrity of 
the Government and Constitution of the 
United. States of America. 

I include here some statements and 
background information from The 
American Student—Profile and Promise 
1947-57, a publication of the United 
States National Student Association, for 
the information of my colleagues: 

GREETINGS . 

Representing a vast and lively constitu- 
ency, your organization has done much to 
direct the traditional energies and free spirit 
of students toward constructive interest in 
community, national, and -interrational 
affairs, As you,enter your second decade of 
service I am sure you will continue to ad- 
vance the building of good citizenship and 
responsible government, the foundations of 
freedom and world peace. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER, 
President of the United States. 
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Almost a year ago, the world was shocked, 
yet thrilled, by the valiant effort of the Hun- 
garian students to free their nation from the 
insufferable yoke of Communist tyranny. 
Although the students were tragically unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt to gain freedom and 
justice, they dramatically reminded the 
world of the idealism of youth. 

American students share with students 
throughout the world a common vision and 
attitudes of hope and optimism for the fu- 
ture. They want to live in a world that will 
be fair to them. They seek a world of peace 
and opportunity so they can rear their fami- 
lies in a normal way without fear and anx- 
iety. American students do not want war 
on the unsettling threats of war. They do 
not want a nation torn internally by class 
struggle or racial tensions. Americans, 
young and old, seek a world at peace, in 
which they can contribute their share to the 
welfare of all. 

The United States National Student Asso- 
ciation has developed and matured during 
the past 10 years. Through your adherence 
to the principles of your organization and a 
large measure of enthusiastic willingness to 
work, the horizons of Americans students 
have been broadened and the Nation and 
world have profited. 

RICHARD NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States. 





The association has not only done much to 
stimulate the student community’s interest 
in national and international affairs, but 
has provided a valued and time-tested in- 


stitutional framework by means of which 
students throughout the country can make 
their valuable contribution to the life of 
the Nation. From the ranks of those who 
have been active in the association has 


come a most outstanding group of young men 
and women who are already shouldering 
major responsibilities in journalism, law, 
politics and the sciences. The Nation is 
indebted to the National Student Association 
for its contributions to our national life. 
My sincere hope is that you will continue to 
meet the challenges of our times in the 
same forthright and courageous spirit as 
you have during the past 10 years. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 





USNSA is to be commended on its valu- 
able contribution to campus activities in 
the past. We-who are interested in the 
well-being of our college students look to 
your group for continued cooperation and 
guidance in this vital area. 

Your keen and active interest in all phases 
of student life eminently qualifies you for 
this role. 4 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
United States Senator from New 
Jersey. 

You have much to;be proud of on this, 
your 10th anniversary. In the international 
field you have increased the understanding 
between students of many nations, pro- 
moted a truer picture of the United States, 
and provided workshops and seminars for 
the education of students interested in in- 
ternational affairs. 

On the domestic scene your fight for leg- 
islation to meet our educational needs is 
commendable, and I urge you to continue 
it. May I also suggest that you consider 
carefully the implications of the current 
trend of our society toward conformity, 
stagnation and complacency. You can be 
instrumental in stimulating students and 
promoting individual thought and achieve- 
ment. The challenges you face are enor- 
mous. They can only be met through the 
full play of inspiration and ingenuity. 

Josep S. CLARK, 
_ United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
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From THE ADDRESS BY HuserRT H. HUMPHREY, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 


Too many persons in the United States 
have gotten the country club attitude. In- 
stead of working hard, with only brief in- 
tervals for rest and relaxation, we.spend 
most of our time at the club. 

Too many Americans are timid and lack 
the imagination necessary for world leader- 
ship. Wherever men seek freedom, they 
look to us to set high standards. When 
we fail to show the qualities of leadership, 
the whole world becomes flabby. 

You, as students, can set new standards 
of inspiration, conviction, and idealism for 
our Nation. Don’t be afraid to be dissenters, 
Don’t be unwilling to take intellectual risks, 
to dare, to pioneer, to challenge. 

Too many people who talk about the need 
for good government are unwilling to get 
into politics and get it. Both of our major 
parties can stand a world of improvement. 

You, as students, should not hesitate to 
get involved in political issues. Politics 
needs more students. 

We politicians don’t have all the answers. 
We're not geniuses. 

Your voice will be heard if you want it 
to be heard. In some cases, you can be 
heard before Congress more easily than be-~ 
fore a township board. 

To be effective, your resolutions or your 
personal position should be well documented. 
You should expect and be able to withstand 
criticism. In making your views known, 
don’t substitute popularity for leadership. 


The National Student Association can be- 
come your voice itn Congress, State legisla- 
tures, or city councils whenever you will it. 

Perseverance pays off. Opposition to 
fingerprint prcvisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act by United States National Student 
Association and other organizations has lead 
to their repeal in the Senate, and the House 
will soon follow. We've inched along where 
we should have made real yardage, but we 
have made progress. 

You young people can be the social con- 
science of older society. You should be filled 
with convictions to the point where it 
bothers your parents. 

There’s plenty of work that remains to 
be done which directly affects you as stu- 
dents. The educational plant of America— 
public, private, parochial—is in trouble. The 
National Government, as I see it, has respon- 
sibility and a singular role to perform in the 
educational process. : 


The performance of our United Siates 
National Student Association help sustain 
my faith in youth. The record of the asso- 
ciation over the past decade speaks for itself 
and is proof enough of the fine caliber of 
our young adults. Intellectually and spirit- 
ually United State National Student Asso- 
ciation members deserve Fecognition as gen- 
eral spokesmen for American youth, 

On the homefront, USNSA has spear- 
headed basic improvements in all aspects of 
campus life, promoting the cultural, social, 
and physical welfare of students. Member 
student bodies have joined together to tackle 
mutual problems and to stimulate demo- 
cratic student government. Most important, 
USNSA brings us a dynamic, articulate stu- 
dent voice in national affairs. * * * What 
better way of supplementing student civic 
responsibility and offering vast educational 
opportunities? ! 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin. 


eee 


Certainly in today’s complex world nothing 
is so important as it is to motivate young 
people to take upon themselves the obliga- 
tion of greater service to their fellow citizens. 
It is with this in mind that I wish to con- 


gratulate your organization on providing for 


- 


the students of America a greater opporiy. 


nity of service. 
JoHN M. ASHBROOK, ~ 
Chairman, Young Republican National 
Federation, 


You are engaged in a task which is of Pro~ 
found significance to the welfare of oy 
Nation and to the caliber of its contributions 
to the well-being of peoples everywhere, By 
making democracy work on the campus; by 
helping to eradicate prejudice, disc 
tion, and ignorance from student life; 
broadening the horizons of your fellow sty. 
dents to understand their international re. 
sponsibilities; by developing a political eon. 
sciousness and sense of responsible political 
activity as the first duty of citizenship; ang 
by raising educational standards and pro. 
moting serious academic endeavor you are 
improving the quality of the society in which 
we live. 

Our Nation and the entire free world des. 
perately need young leaders such as your. 
selves who care about the problems of go. 
ciety and who by becoming skilled in the 
art of politics and the techniques of demo- 
cratic government are capable of 
something about them. That is why the Na- 
tional Student Association and you are g0 
important to the world of tomorrow, 

Davip A. Bunn, 
President, Young Democratic Club of 
America, 

The National Student Association is doing 
a great work and it is more important than 
ever before that students in every part of 
our country realize the vitally important 
role they must play in working for world 
understanding and freedom. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosevELt, 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


National advisory council: Wallace’ M. 
Alston, president, Agnes Scott College; Wil- 
lard W. Blaesser, dean of students, University 
of Utah; Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, 


United Nations; M. Porter Butts, director, | 


College Union, University of Wisconsin; Er- 
win D. Canham, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; Christine Y. Conaway, dean of 
women, Ohio State University; Rev. T. M. 
Hesburgh, C. S. C., president, University of 
Notre Dame; Reinhold Neibuhr, vice presi- 
dent, Union Theological. Seminary; Walter 
P. Reuther, president, UAW; Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; George ~N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College; Harold E. Stassen, special as- 
sistant to the President of the United States; 
Robert M. Strozier, president, Florida State 
University; E. G. Williamson, dean of stu-> 
dents, University of Minnesota; O. Meredith 
Wilson, president, University of Oregon. — 
National advisory board: James Dougherty, 
chairman, professor of history, St. Josephs 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip Berry, for- 
mer. USNSA national affairs vice president, 
Detroit, Mich.; Douglass Cater, Washington 
editor, thé Reporter magazine, Washington, 
D. C.; Philip Des Marais, exécutive vice presi- 
dent, St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Or 
leans, La.; Jack R. Gibbs, research professor, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Mar- 


guerite Kehr, educator, Washington, D. C3 . 


John Lang, Jr., secretary to the Ho 
Charles Dean, of North Carolina, House of 
Representatives; Washington, D. C.; Jame 
A. Lewis, vice president for student affairs, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Le 
Charles McCracken, dean ‘of students, 

ton State Teachers , Trenton, N. da 
Glenn A. Olds, director, Cornell United 





Financial advisory board: Ruth Geri 
chairman, 
/ Trayel advisory board: John J. 
chairman. : 


gious Works, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y — 
oS 






International advisory board: Stanford le 


Glass, chairman, 


+ 
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ED FORTY-FIVE COLLEGES AND 
Universities, WITH a TOTAL. ENROLLMENT 
or 965,000 STUDENTS CONSTITUTE THE 
Uniren STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCI- 


ATION 


Taree HUNDR 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA-HAWAIT 


California Institute of Technology, Im- 

maculate Heart College, Los Angeles City 

4 College, Loyola University, Mills College, 

Mount St. Mary’s College, University of Cali- 

fornia, Berkeley, University of California, Los 

, University of Hawaii, University of 
southern California. . 

CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA 


Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina; Belmont-Abbey College; 
Bennett College; Bridgewater College; Claf- 
fin College; Clemson College; Columbia Col- 
lege; Converse College; Davidson College; 
*puke University (Women’s Student Govern- 
ment); East Carolina College; Fayetteville 
States Teachers College; Furman University; 
Greensboro College; Hampton Institute; 
Hollins College; Lenoir Rhyne College; 
Lynchburg College; Mary Baldwin College; 
Mary Washington College; North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing; Queen’s College; Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College; Salem College; Sweet Briar 
College; University of North Carolina; Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; Virginia State 
College; Winthrop College; Wofford College; 
Women’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, 

GREAT NORTHWEST REGION 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Marylhurst College, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Reed College, Seattle Pacific College, 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alaska, University of Idaho, Uni- 
versity of Portland, University of Washing- 
ton, Washington State College. ~ 

GREAT SOUTHEAST 

Agnes Scott College, Barry College, Clark 
College, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Morehouse College, Savannah State College, 
Shorter College, Spring Hill College, Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

GREAT SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical, 


Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor-~ 


mal, Bishop College, Dillard University, Hous- 
ton-Tillotson College, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, Our Lady of the Lake College, Phil- 
lips College, Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, Southwestern 
University, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
University of Oklahoma, University of Texas, 
Xavier University. 
ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 
Augustane College; Barat College of the 
Sacred Heart; George Williams College; Lewis 
College; Mount Mary College; Mundelein Col- 
lege; Northwestern University; Rockford Col- 
lege; Roosevelt University; Rosary College+ 
ty of Chicago; University of Illinois; 
University of Wisconsin; University of Wis- 
Consin, Milwaukee; Wheaton College. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 


ae Simpson College, State Uni- 

of lowa, University of Dubuque, 

Wartburg College. ei 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


_Ballarmine College, Centre CoHege of 

y, Fisk University, George Peabody 

» Kentucky State College, King Col- 

LeMoyne College, Maryville College, 

College, Southwestern at Memphis, 

Transylvania College, University of Louis- 
, Vanderbilt University. 


: MASON-DIXON. 
of uetican University; Catholic University 


Cefitral College, Grinnell College, Iowa: 
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University; Loyola College; Maryland State 
Teachers College, Frostburg; Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson; Morgan State 
Teachers College; Trinity College; University 
of Baltimore; Washington College. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Barnard Collegé; City College of New York, 
Baruch Day; City College of New York, Ba- 
ruch Evening; City College of New York, Main 
Day; City College of New York, Main Eve- 
ning; College of New Rochelle; Columbia 
College; Columbia University; Fordham Col- 
lege; Fordham School of Education; Good 
Oounsel College; Hunter College, Bronx; 
Hunter College, School of General Studies 
(evening); Manhattan College; Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart; Marymount 
College, New York City; Marymount College, 
Tarrytown; New York University, Heights; 
New York University, School of Education; 
New York University, Washington Square; 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Pace 
College; Pratt Institute; Queens College; St. 
John’s College; St: John’s University College; 
St. Joseph’s College; Sarah Lawrence College; 
Wagner Colleg’; Yeshiva College. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City Junior College, Fiint Junior Col- 
lege, Ferris Institute, Hope College, Mary- 
grove College, Mercy College, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, University 
of Michigan, Wayne State University. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Augsburg College; Bethel College and 
Seminary; Carleton College; College of St. 
Benedict; College of St. Catherine; College 
of St. Thomas; Concordia College; Dickinson 
College; Gustavus Adolphus College; Ham- 
line University; Huron College; Hibbing 
Junior College; Macalester College; North 
Dakota Agricuitural College; St. John’s Uni- 
versity; St. Mary’s College; University of 
Minnesota, Duluth; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Yankton College. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS 

Cottey College; College of Emporia; Col- 
lege of St. Theresa; Fontbonne College; Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Lincoln 
University; Marymount College; Maryville 
College; Mt. St. Scholastica College; St. Bene- 


_dict’s College; University of Kansas; Univer- 


sity of Kansas City; University of Missouri; 
Webster College; William Jewell College. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Albertus Magnus College; American Inter- 
national College; Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration; Bennington College; 
Bradford Junior College; Brandeis Univers- 
ity; Brown University; Colby College; Colby 
Junior College; Dartmouth College; Em- 
manuel College; Garland Junior College; 
Harvard University; Harvard-Radcliffe Grad- 
uate Council; Hillyer College; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Mitchell College; 
Mt. Holyoke College; Mt. St. Mary’s College; 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart; Pem- 
broke College; Quinnipiac College; Radcliffe 
College; Regis College; St. Joseph’s College; 
—— College; Skidmore College; Smith 
lege; State College, Keene, N. H.; State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass.; State 
Teachers College, Castleton, Vt.; State 
Teachers College, Framingham, Mass.; State 
Teachers College, Salem, Mass.; State Teach- 
ers College, Westfield, Mass.; Trinity College; 
University of _ Bridgeport; University of 
Maine; University of Rhode Island; Welles- 
ley College; Wheaton College; Wheelock Col- 
lege; Worcester Junior College, 
NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth; Douglass College; 
Drew University; Farleigh-Dickinson Col- 
lege; Jersey City Junior College; Rutgers 
University; St. Peter’s College; Seton Hall 
University; State Teachers College, Newark; 
Upsala College, 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Alfred Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute (of State University of New York); 
Alfred University; Bard College; Canisius 
College; College of St. Rose; Cornell Uni- 
versity; D’Youville College; Erie County 
Technical Institute; Harpur College; Hart- 
wick College; LeMoyne College; Niagara Uni- 
versity; Orange County Community College; 
Rochester Institute of Technology; Rosary 
Hill College; Russell Sage College; Siena 
College of St, Bernardine; State Teachers 
College, Brockport; State Teachers College, 
Buffalo; State Teachers College Cortland; 
State Teachers College, Fredonia; State 
Teachers College, New Paltz; Union College; 
University of Buffalo; University of Ro- 
chester; University of “Rochester, School of 
Nursing; Vassar College. 


OHIO-INDIANA 


Antioch College, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Capital University, College of Wooster, De- 
fiance College, Denison University, DePauw 
University, Fenn College, Fenn College (eve- 
ning session), Indiana University, John Car- 
rol University, Muskingum College, Oberlin 
College, Ohio State University, St. Mary’s 
College, Taylor University, University of 
Notre Dame, Ursuline College, Wilberforce 
University, Wilmington College, Youngstown 
University, Western College for Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA-WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Alliance College, Beaver College, Beth- 
any College, Bryn Mawr College, Cedar Crest 
College, Chatham College, Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Dickinson College, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Gatinon College, Grove City College, Harcum 
Junior College, Immaculata College, Juniata 
College, Lincoln University, Lycoming Col- 
lege, Mercyhurst College, Mount Mercy Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State University, Rose- 
mont College, St. Francis College, St. Vincent 
College, Seton Hall College, Sheppard College, 
Swarthmore College, Temple University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (women’s student 
government), West Virginia State College, 
West Virginia University, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College. — 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Colorado State College, Colorado Women’s 
College, Loretto Heights College, Regis Col- 
lege, University of Colorado, University of 
New Mexico. 

UTAH 

Brigham Young University, College of 
Southern Utah (of Utah State University), 
University of Utah, Utah State University, 
Weber College. 





Benton, Pa., Air Force Base Wins Air 
Force Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, ~ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of August 12, 1958, which discloses 
that the Benton (Pa.) Air Force Station 
has been awarded a trophy for profi- 
ciency by the Air Defense Command: 

Benton Air Force Station became the first 
Aircraft Warning and Central Squadron in 
Eastern Air Defense Force this week to win 
the Air Defense Command’s coveted “Mag- 
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gie” trophy awarded periodically for maxi- 
mum performance of highly sensitive and 
costly radar equipment. Presentation of the 
trophy, which derives its name from the 
magnetron, an integral magnetic-type tube, 
was made yesterday to Capt: I. E. Bitterman, 
648th AC&W squadron commander, by Lt. 
Col. Vita Fedorovich of the ABC Directorate 
of Eleetronics. ~ 


Officers and key noncommissioned officers: 


present at the awarding of the trophy were: 
Lt. Joseph Marchese, electronics officer; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fedorovich; S. Sgt. Stephen 
Lizbinski, maintenance noncommissioned 
officer; Capt. Bitterman, M. Sgt. Frank Ship- 
ley, noncommissioned officer in charge of 
radar maintenance, and M. Sgt. John Polil- 
lim, noncommissioned officer in charge of 
communications. 

Competing with some 150 radar sites in 
air defense, Benton Air Force Station was 
cited for keeping the magnetron operational 
for 636 hours without decrease in radar 
height finding capabilities. The average life 
span of the fixed frequency pulse-type oscil- 
lator lies in the neighborhood of 400 hours. 
The achievement, all the more noteworthy 
because of the magnetron’s ultra-sensitivity 
requiring special techniques in shipping, 
handling, installation, and maintenance, was 
described as a direct result of unit team- 
work. 

The Air Defense Command instituted the 


Maggie award to inspire such teamwork and 
to spur maximum air defense at minimum 
cost to the American taxpayer. Less fre- 
quent replacement of the magnetron at the 
more than 150 stations across the country 
will result in considerable annual defense 
spending. 





Humane Slaughter Is Passed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Aug- 
ust 15, 1958: 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER Is PASSED 


The humane slaughter bill has passed 
Congress at last, after decades of struggle. 
It now needs only the President’s signature, 
which we hope he will soon affix, to become 
law. 

Anyone who has ever visited an ordinary 
slaughterhouse may well wonder why it 
has taken 30 years for Congress to agree to 
the simple principle that an animal ought 
to be rendered genuinely insensitive to pain 
before it is butchered. Of course there has 
been opposition from some of the meatpack- 
ing houses because they feared that such 
methods (either electric stunning or carbon 
dioxide gas) would be very costly, although 
this has not proved to be the case in.the 
longrun. But thig kind of opposition should 
never hgve been able to frustrate the very 
widely held conviction that needless cruelty 
is an affront to our civilization. And it is 
not just professional animal lovers who 
think this. Man is a part of nature, and 
indignity of cruelty to nature inevitably, in 
one way or another, sullies human dignity. 

Perhaps no bill in recent history has had 
so many loyal and hard-working supporters. 
Many of these people, like Mrs. Christine 
Stevens of the Animal WelfareiInstitute of 
New York, were representatives of the hu- 
mane societies. Many others were simple 
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citizens with a conscience. Together they 
have literally bombarded Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with messages, which, appar- 
ently, have at last made their point. They 
formed a lobby, if you like, but it was a 
lobby of conscience. Animals, after all, 
have no vote. 

The bill does not require meatpackers 
to slaughter humanely, but it does forbid 
Government agencies to buy meat which has 
not been so slaughtered, which is close to 
the same thing. The major packinghouses; 
which do so much business with the Gov- 
ernment, will have to conform. Finishing 
touches in the form of an expanded bill, 
may be added at a later date. But the 
principle has been accepted, and that is the 
important thing. 





Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, slums 
and blight have long been a scourge of 
our cities Scarcely a community has 
escaped their ravages.. They have 
spread so far and so fast and their costs 
have become so great that they have he- 
come a problem of national concern, 

Congress recognized that slums were 
a national menace when it enacted the 
Housing Act of 1949. That act provided 
for Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance and redevelopment, but this 
program, as originally conceived, was 
only a partial answer. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs found in 
1953 that slums were spreading faster 
than they could be removed, and called 
for a program to prevent as well as to 
eliminate slums and to rehabilitate areas 
that could still be saved. 

Congress responded with the Housing 
Act of 1954, which opened the way to 
a new total approach by providing Fed- 
eral aid for slum prevention through 
conservation and rehabilitation, while 
continuing assistance for clearance and 
redevelopment. This new approach, 
which combines community, private, and 
Federal resources in a unified effort, is 
known as urban renewal. 

Urban renewal begins with the com- 
munity itself. First, the community 
must survey its total problem_and draw 
up its.own blueprint for effective action. 
This is known as the community’s work- 
able program for urban renewal. The 
workable program is, in brief, a plan of 
action for and by the community itself. 
Federal assistance is used to help the 
community carry out its plan when local 
and private resources alone are not suffi- 
cient to do the job. To qualify for major 
types of Federal aid, a community must 
have a workable program approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

TYPES OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
The types of Federal assistance avail- 


able to communities for urban renewal 
include: 





‘for redevelopment. 






August 19 
First. Planning advances to finanee — 
survey and planning work necessary be. » 
fore actual operations in the project areg 
can begin. — eed 
Second: Temporary loans to provide — 
the community with working capita] in 
acquiring slum areas and preparing them - 





Third. Capital grants of up to two. 
thirds, or under certain conditions 
three-fourths, of the net cost of projects, 
The net project cost usually is the dif- 
ference between the cost of acquiring the — 
land and preparing it for-redevelopment, 
and the return from its resale at fair 
value to private redevelopers. 

Fourth. Relocation payments to fami. 
lies, individuals, and businesses for moys ; 
ing expenses and losses of p 
resulting from their displacement by 
urban renewal projects or other gov. 
ernmental action. j 

Fifth. Demonstration grants to aid 
communities in studying, developing, 
testing, and reporting methods of slum 
prevention and elimination that will be 
of value to other communities in solving 
urban renewal problems. ‘ 

Sixth. Urban planning assistance 
grants to State planning agencies to 
provide planning assistance to commu- 
nities of less than 25,000 population 
which lack the funds and facilities for 
performing this work. Such grants may 
amount to half of the cost of this work, 
Similar grants are available to official 
State, metropolitan, and regional plan- 
ning agencies for planning work in met- 
ropolitan areas. and in-—urban regions, 
and in areas affected by disasters and 
expansion of Federal installations. 

Seventh. An urban renewal service to 
provide technical advice and assistance 
to communities in preparing their 
workable programs and in carrying out 
other urban renewal activities. 

Eighth. To encourage private invest- 
ment in financing new housing and re- 
habilitation of existing residential struc- 
tures in urban renewal areas, section 
220 of the National Housing Act pro- 
vides for special Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance. This type of in- 
surance can be used only in areas with 
urban renewal plans approved by the 
local governing body and certified by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator as eligible for. this assistance, 
Similarly, under section 221, FHA is au- 
thorized to insure loans on liberal terms 
for new and rehabilitated private hous- 
ing anywhere in the community to re- — 
house families displaced by urban Té- 
newal projects or other governmental 
activities. 4 

Ninth. Low-rént public housing 
provided for families of low income dis- — 
placed by urban renewal projects. , 
Public Housing Administration, a Co- — 
stituent of the Housing and Home Fir 
narice Agency, is authorized, on 

the local housing me 
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1958 


June 30, 1958, there were 543 federally 
assisted projects underway in 328 com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
All of the $1.2 billion in capital grant 
funds made available to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration through fiscal 
1958 had been reserved, contracted for, 
or disbursed. Net reservations of cap- 
ital grant funds for projects during the 

totaled $300 million, an increase of 
$62 million over 1957. These reserva- 
tions included both new projects and in- 


creases for projects already underway. 


In the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon, an urban renewal planning 
advance of $65,975 and a capital grant 
reservation of $642,817 for Springfield 
have been approved, as havea $44,880 
planning advance and a $211,260 cap- 
ital grant reservation for Florence. 
Eugene has an application which is still 


pending. 

Five communities and one metropoli- 
tan area in the Fourth Congressional 
District are benefiting from the urban 
planning assistance program. A grant 
of $11,500 has been approved for the 
Eugene-Springfield metropolitan area. 
Grants for urban planning assistance to 
other communities in the district have 
been” approved as follows: Albany, 
$9,000; Coquille, $1,200; Grants Pass, 
$2,000; Sutherlin, $6,400; Sweet Home, 
$2,000. Applications for urban planning 
assistance for Medford and North Bend 
are pending. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial by George Costello entitled 
“What’s Urban Renewal,” from the 


. Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review of July 


22, 1958, as follows: 
Wuat’s URBAN RENEWAL? 


(By George Castillo) 

A phrase which will become more and 
more familiar to Douglas County residents 
in future years is urban renewal. 

At present, only two towns in the county 
are in a position to show much interest in 
it, but as the county grows and towns ex- 
pand in population, it may become a vital 


The two towns most likely to have im- 
mediate interest in Douglas County are 
Roseburg and Reedsport, Roseburg has cast 
only a passing look, being more interested 
at the moment in ‘working out a planning 
Program. But Reedsport, squeezed between 
the Umpqua River and the hills is taking a 
studied look at a need for making better 
use of its land. ’ 

The subject of urban renewal has become 
& subject for consideration by cities of the 

because of a Federal program which 
§pparently puts urban renewal in the realm 
of practicability. 

Tt is designed to promote a self-help 
Program whereby cities can convert the 
blighted and deteriorated tax-losing sections 
into new and revenue-producing industrial, 
commercial or residential districts. On the 
face of it, it sounds like good business, _ 

a : SCOPE IMPOSING 

© scope of the Federal program is im- 
Posing. It calls for complete elimination of 
-— in which houses have deteriorated to 

point where it is feasible to raze and 
ag rather than to try to improve them. 
Program is designed to (1) conserve 

800d housing in cities through the use of 
o and ordinances effectively enforced; 

Tehabilitate substandard units by en- 
coutaging the owners to remodel in accord- 
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of the community; and.(3) allow demolition 
of buildings too old, run down or dilapidated 
to lend themselves to recovery. 

When demolition has been completed in 
an area, it would be replatted in accordance 
with good city planning and then sold to 
individual home owners, contractors and 
developers for reconstruction. 

A program of such sweeping scope, is, of 
course, too much for a city. The cost of 
buying all the property, for example, in per- 
haps an 8-square block area of Roseburg 
would bankrupt the city. The additional 
costs of razing houses, carrying on studies 


_and replatting would make it impossible. 


Congress in 1954 recognized both the need 
and difficulties and ‘authorized a broad pro- 
gram of Federal urban planning assistance. 
it agreed that the Government could help 
pay for financing surveys and planning 
work necessary, furnish working capital for 
acquiring land and structures in a blighted 
or deteriorated district, site clearing and 
preparation for redevelopment. It also 
agreed to furnish capital for preparation of 
the razed areas for sale to private enter- 
prise. 

TWO-THIRDS WOULD BE PAID 

The difference between the return received 
from the sale of the renewed lands and the 
total cost of carrying out the project would 
be the project’s net cost. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay two-thirds of this cost and 
the city must pay the other third through 
cash, land, public facilities, demolition or 
other work contributed to the project op- 
eration. 

Several towns in Oregon have already 
launched efforts to take part in the pro- 
gram. Portland and Springfield have re- 
ceived approval for survey funds and have 
launched the surveys. Eugene has applied 
for funds for a survey, and Florence and 
Reedsport are currently whipping up en- 
thubiasm for projects. 

Besides making sense in getting the best 
use from potentially valuable urban land, 
such projects should give cities a new start 
on orderly planning, which I feel is neces- 
sary to properly handle the great popula- 
tion increases expected in the Northwest. 

It will cost less now to prepare for that 
orderly development than to try to patch on 
a piecemeal basis when developments have 
already taken place. 





Wilkes-Barre Clergyman Will Celebrate 
25th Anniversary of Pastorate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 


OF 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 


from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of: 


August 13, 1958, which comments on the 
silver anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. F. W. Trumbore at St. Clement’s 
Episcopal Church, Wilkes-Barre, to be 
celebrated on September 14: 
JUBILEE OF PASTORATE 
A special service and reception on Septem- 
ber 14, marking the 25th anniversary of the 
pastorate of the Reverend F. W. Trumbore 
at St. Clement’s Episcopal Ccurch, calls at- 
tention to an important milestone in the 
history of the 90-year-old parish. 
When a clergyman-spends a quarter cen- 


‘nee with the building and housing codes~ tury or more in a charge, there is little need to 
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heap encomiums on him, for his record of 
service invariably speaks for itself. This cer- 
tinly is true in the case of the Reverend Mr, 
Trumbore. 

The passing of time has tended to cement 
the colse ties between him and his congre- 
gation, to which he has devoted 25 of his 30 
years in the Episcopal priesthood. A church- 
man of considerable capacity, he has found 
his field of labor in South Wilkes-Barre and 
vicinity especially challenging, presenting 
him with many opportunities for service. 

Despite his modesty and unselfishness, his 
spiritual leadership has asserted itself in 
many spheres. He has been equally success- 
ful as an administrator. . 

A native of Bethlehem, the Reverend Mr. 
Trumbore is an accomplised musician. The 
community itself has benefited from his tal- 
ents through the Bach festival and other 
programs to which he has lent his talents. 

It will be especially gratifying to the 400 
members of St. Clement’s Church on this 
occasion to know his fruitful career has a 
good many years to go in the normal course 
of events. 





Census Shows Recession Slows Move 
From Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said about the flight of 
farmers from the farm with the implica- 
tion that the reason therefor has been 
other than normal distress situations on 
the farm. A statistical review covering 
several decades last past will reveal that 
the greatest exodus from the farm occurs 
during periods of general prosperity and 
that the only periods when farm popula- 
tion has increased in recent history have 
been periods of depression. 

This conclusion is borne out by recent 
reports from the Census Bureau. These 
reports are discussed in the attached ar- 
ticle which appeared in the August 10, 
1958, edition of the Fresno Bee: 

CreNsUs SHOWS RECESSION SLOWS MOVE FROM 
FarMs 

WASHINGTON.—The Census Bureau today 
said the recession may have slowed down the 
flights of farmers from the land. 

A Bureau report said the farm population 
dropped by 1,430,000 to 20,827,000 between 
1956 and April 1958. This decline marked 
the resumption of a long-term downtrend 
which was halted temporarily from 1953 
through 1956. 

The Bureau said, however, information 
from other sources indicates ‘the economic 
recession may have caused some return of 
workers to farm areas and partially retarded 
movement away from farms.” 

SEVENTEEN-PERCENT DROP 

In the past 8 years, the farm: population 
has dropped by 4,231,000, or nearly 17 per- 
cent. Whereas 1 in every 6 Americans lived 
on a farm in 1950, the ratio this year was 
1 in 8. In 1910 every third American was 
a farm dweller. 

The Bureau said over the years it has 
dropped many homes from the farm category 
because the occupants no longer made a busi- 
ness of farming. 

Thus some people have been dropped from 
the farm population without actually 
moving. 
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LAND CONVERTED 


Much land which formerly was farnied has 
been converted to residential and industrial 
property. 

The principal reasons for the decline in 
farm population, however, are changes in 
farm technology and more opportunities in 
other fields of employment. 

The 1958 survey shows 40 percent of the 
workers living in farm homes were employed 
off the farm, compared with 30 percent in 
1950. 

Since 1950, the number of farm residents 
between the ages of 20 and 24 has declined 
by one-third. 





Small Business Hits the Jackpot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
has been a memorable Congress for the 
interest of smali business. On the 
-House side, much credit must go to 
Chairman WricHt Patman of the Small 
Business Committee, and it is important 
on both sides of the aisle for the con- 
stant efforts to convince the appropriate 
committees for the need for specific ac- 
tion. The results of the session’s action 
are well sumarized in an article in the 
Sunday New York Times of August 17, 
on the front page of the business section. 
I enclose it, not only for the information 
of my colleagues, but I hope for wide dis- 
tribution among thousands of small- 
business people who can and should be 
directly and favorably affécted by the 
accomplishments of this Congress: 
SMALL BusINESS HITS THE JACKPOT—NEW 

LEGISLATION GOES LONG Way IN PROV’DING 

Tax AND FINANCING RELIEF 


(By Richard Rutter) 


The ways of Congress probably are more 
predictable than is a slot machine. But 
there are times, it must be admitted, when 
there is a certain tantalizing resembiance. 

Ask the Nation’s 4 million small-business 
men. For nearly 5 years they—or rather 
their very articulate spokesmen in and out 
of Congress—pulled all the levers in an 
effort to win some measure of financial aid. 
They got lots of publicity and sympathy, but 
little else. Then, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress: jackpot. 

Chances are even the small-business lobby 
is rather taken aback by the bonanza. It 
consists of 3 important measures dealing 
with loans and tax relief. One has been 
signed into law, another is on the President’s 
desk, and the other is expected to be there 
soon. 

SBA NOW PERMANENT 


In some ways, the first new piece of legis- 
lation may be the most far reaching. The 
Small Business Administration was set up in 
1953 at a temporary agency to assist smaller 
concerns obtain credit. It has now become 
a permanent independent Federal agency. 

The ceiling on the indiidual loans it may 
grant has been raised from $250,000 to $350,- 
000. The interest rate charged has been re- 
duced from 6 to 544 percent. The little fel- 
low now has a permanent big friend at court, 
so to speak. we 

The significance of the second new piece of 
legislation was dramatized in Atlanta, Ga., 
last week. The Citizens & Southern Na- 
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tional Bank annouaced that it had author- 
ized the investment of $325,000 in capital 
in a new corporation to be sponsored by the~ 
bank and formed for the express purpose of 
providing venture capital for small and ex~- 
panding business. This was the quick reac- 
tion to the passage of the Small Business In- 
vestmerit Act of 1958. 

The $325,000 put up by the Atlanta Bank 
will be augmented by $115,000 from inter- 
ested individuals or corporations in that 
State, plus $60,000 from Citizens & South- 
ern affiliates. The private investment will 
thus amount to $500,000, and the total initial 
funds to some $1 million including loans and 
investment aid from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
AUTHORIZED 


Under the new law, that agency has been 
given $250 million in loan authority to fur- 
nish long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. The funds will not go directly to the 
individual entrepreneurs but to investment 
companies such as the one planned in Geor- 
gia. These concerns, in turn, will funnel 
long-term capital to small companies unable 
to obtain the needed financing elsewhere, 

The investment companies must be formed 
by at least 10 persons, have a minimum capi- 
tal and surplus of $300,000, half of which 
they they can get from the SBA and limit 
loans to not more than 20 percent of bor- 
rower’s capital. 

The recession notwithstanding, tax relief 
for the average taxpayer never got to first 
base in this session of Congress. With a 
minimum of fanfare, however, small business 
got several breaks: 

Faster tax writeoffs on new equiument in 
the first year after its purchase. 

Extension from 2 to 3 years of the period 
for which a loss may be carried back and ap- 
plied against previous income, to gain a ret- 
roactive tax refund. 

Ten years instead of 15 months in which 
to pay estate taxes on a business held by a 
few persons. 

An increase from $60,000 to $100,000 on 
the amount of earnings that may be retained, 
instead of being distributed, without stiff 
tax charges. 

Why all this attention to the small busi- 
ness? 

The Small Business Administration defines 
@ small business as follows: A wholesaler 
with annual sales of less than $5 million; a re- 
tailer or a dealer in services with volume of 
less than $1 million; a construction company 
whose annual receipts for the preceding 3 
years have been less than $5 million; a man- 
ufacturer with 250 or fewer employees. Man- 
ufacturers with between 250 and 1,000 em- 
ployees are classed as small or large depend- 
ing upon the type of activity. 


NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF COMPANIES ARE 
SMALL 


On this basis, the overwhelming number 
of all American enterprises—more than 98 
percent—fall into the small-business cate- 
gory. They account for a good 35 percent 
of all dollar sales. So it’s impossible to talk 
on the American economy without taking 
full note of small business. : 


In recent years about 380,000 new enter- 
prises have been started annually. At least 
99 percent are small operations. Each year 
between 325,000 and 340,000 concerns have 
passed into limbo. And the vast majority 
of them have been small. The result has 
been a net increase in the business popula- 
tion of about 50,000 new companies a year. 

The unfortunate majority have gone under 
for various reasons. Chief among them have 
been poor management, stong competition, 
lack of experience—and lack of credit. Until 
very recently there has been an almost com- 
plete dearth of knowledge about the im- 
portance of this last problem, and some 
economic observers have insisted that it was 
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no problem at all. They contended that 
sound operators could obtain all the 
they needed, and that unsound ones had no 
business being in business. 

Last year the research staff of the 
Reserve System studied the whole matter 
of credit availability for the little s 
The first installment; of a massive report wag 
delivered to interested congressional com. 
mittees this spring. The survey is still con. 
tinuing, and will not be completed unti 
some time next year at the earliest, 


_ THEY HOE A ‘TOUGH ROW 


Some conclusions, however, do seem eyj. 
dent from the Fed’s findings so far. Gen. 
eralizations are risky, but the consensus js 
that small companies are up against greater 
financial difficulties than the bigger ones, 
Their credit standings: are lower, they find 
it much harder to get long-term loans and 
equity capital. Interest rates are higher, 
maturities shorter. The pinch is severest 
for those concerns that are able and 
to grow buf are stymied by lack of funds, 

Commercial banks are by far the chief 
source for small-business financing. Ingyr. 
ance companies, mutual funds, investment 
trusts, and institutional investors largely 
shy clear of small borrowers. Even the 
Government has contributed comparatively 
little. At the end of last year, for instance, 
the combined loan and commitment total 
for the SBA and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was 4 percent of the $6,900,000,000 in 
small loans outstanding by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

That’s all the more reason why the meas- 
ures just enacted by Congress should gladden 
the heart of the corner butcher, tailor, and 
antique-candlestick seller. The establish. 
ment of private investment companies in 
particular may signal the beginning of & real 
breakthrough in the field of equity financing. 





Nantucket Owner Hits Senate Quiz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 ; 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
again, I am glad to commend the South- 
town Economist of my district for giv- 
ing a factual and comprehensive report 
about the Nantucket Restaurant, also in 
my district, located at 10437 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago. 

I certainly am sympathetic to and 
share Harold Reade’s reaction to the 
treatment he received by the Senate 
Rackets Committee when he testified be- 
fore this committee recently. Mr. 
Reade is the owner of the Nantucket 
Restaurant and I know the problems he 
has had with the labor union. It took 
plenty of courage to refuse to sign @ 
sweetheart contract and I admire Reade 
for his fearlessness. Also, men who cal 
still go through what he has 
for some time and still be fair and juss 
in their appraisal of the overall a : 
tion, should be applauded. This 
Americanism in action. . ie 
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in the days before sweetheart contracts 
and I am sure if my father were alive 
today, he would back me to the hilt, 
and perhaps push me further than I 
pave gone. The entire labor field has 
changed. Many good things have come 
to the rank and file who deserved it. 
But the tactics so prevalent of late and 
the fear which has been borne in the 
heart and minds of many, many mem- 
pers of organized labor is a sad com- 
mentary. The situation has developed 
sufficiently that if the exploitation is not 
, corrected and ethical behavior restored, 
the gains won through the splendid ef- 
fort of many honorable labor leaders, 
will be completely lost. 

I would like for the Recorp to reflect 
the account of Harold Reade’s experi- 
ence in Washington and also to show, as 
per a Sun-Times story recently, that the 
Nantucket owner was not once seduced 
into signing a sweetheart contract. 

I would like to reiterate some remarks 
Imade on the floor of this Chamber this 
week. There should not be any ad- 
journment until we have done some- 
thing to correct problems in the labor 
field 


The articles follow: 
[From the Southtown Economist of August 6, 
1958] 

NantUcKeT OWNER Hits SENATE Quiz—Sayrs 
SenatoR KENNEDY AND COMMITTEE COUN=- 
se. KENNEDY BELITTLED RESTAURANT OPER- 
ATORS 


United States Senator JoHNn F. KENNEDY 
and his brother Robert, counsel of the Senate 
Rackets Committee, were charged yesterday 
by E. Harold Reade, proprietor of the Nan- 
tucket Restaurant, 10487 Southwestern Ave- 
nue, with deprecating honest witnesses in 
the Chicago ‘sweetheart contract” probe. 

Still smarting from the rebukes he received 
in Washington, Reade told the Englewood 
Kiwanis Club at a luncheon in the South- 
town YMCA that “the Kennedys in partic- 
ular tried to drag Chicago restaurant people 
down to the level of hoodlums te take some 
of the heat off of the unions.” 

Evidently referring to the Senate Rackets 
Committee or its aids, Reade said: 

“Those fellows don’t always play the game 
on top of the table. They use some devious 
aa” Some of the things are not handled 

Reade, who refused to sign a sweetheart 
contract and whose restaurant was picketed 
from October 1955 to November 1957 by a 
Testaurant empleyees’ union, said he “cooled 
his heels” outside Counsel Kennedy’s office 
for days waiting to testify at the Rackets 
Committee in the hearing. 

He stated: , 
on = was finally called to the stand, 

uced as less than n 
less than honest. eee 

“This was totally undeserved and followed 
the Kennedy pattern of restaurant 
Owners dowh to the level of the hoodlums.” 

Reade said the Rackets Committee counsel 
Used a phony wage scale to show that res- 
ite tae ae thousands of dollars 

paying union wages or b n- 
ing sweetheart contracts. Reade mee 


wha Bave not yet found one restaurant man 


Knew he was saving money by not ~ 
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paying the union wage. I am not against 
the unions. I am against racketeers. 

“I believe a great deal of good could come 
from the Senate investigation, despite the 
things about it I find objectionable, if the 
public could be sufficiently aroused to de- 
mand that conditions be corrected.” 

Reade said some good had already been 
accomplished. He stated: 

“Governor Stratton and Mayor Daley have 
finally decided we need an antiracket pick- 
eting law in Illinois although they weren’t 
for one during the last session of the legis- 
lature. And Chicago judges are at long last 
issuing permanent injunctions against un- 
warranted picketing although I was denied 
one.” 

Reade said: 

“If I Kiad gotten the full protection of 
laws already on the books the picket line 
would have been taken off my restaurant the 
first month.” 

He continued: 

“The master-in-chancery ruled against us, 
recommending we get a limited injunction 
with all the teeth pulled out and that we 
pay half the cost of the trial. He had ac- 
cepted the testimony of hoodlums as against 
that of honest men.” 

The speaker also denied the published re- 
port that the unions had a majority of the 
employees of the Nantucket when the picket 
line was set up. 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times of July 21, 
1958] 


TWENTY-FIVE CAFES HERE ON SWEETHEART 
CONTRACT LIST 


WASHINGTON.—Following is the list of 25 
Chicago area restaurants released Friday by 
the Senate Rackets Committee. 

The figures are amounts the committee 
claims each restaurant saved annually by 
avoiding union wages through sweetheart 
contracts. 

Julians, 103 East Chicago, $9,900; Escape, 
Harlem and 29th, Berwyn, $4,200; Johnny’s 
Steak House, 501 South Wabash, $11,000; 
Mickelberry’s Log Cabin, 2300 West 95th, 
$19,600; Flanders Tea Room, 7501 South Ex- 
change, $9,800; Richards, 3011 Harlem, Ber- 
wyn, $3,300; Beverly Woods, 11532 South 
Western, $21,000; Embassy, 6144 Cermak, 
Cicero, $2,000; Klas, 5734 Cermak, Cicero, 
$4,600; Esrig’s Coffee Shop, 600 South Dear- 
born, $6,000; “Nielsen’s, 7330 West North, 
Elmwood Park, $8,200; Jack’s Grill (a chain), 
$13,000; Homested, 12126 Vincennes, Blue 
Island, $8,500; Rupcich’s, 4040 East 106th, 
$14,800; Peter Pan (a chain), $10,900. 

Old Prague, 5928 Cermak, Cicero, $5,300; 
Allgauer’s Fireside, 7200 North Lincoln, Lin- 
colnwood, $14,700; Allgauer’s Ridge, 6666 
North Ridge, $5,600; Chris Carson’s, $13,500; 
Martinique, 2500 West 94th, Evergreen Park, 
$33,100; Segal’s, 8276 South, South Chicago, 
$11,000; De Mar’s restaurants (three), $27,- 
100; The Surrey, 10459 South Western, $1,100. 

The total annual savings listed by the 
committee for the 25 restaurants is $258,500. 





Transfer of Federal Land to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill at the request of 


the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, which provides 
for the transfer of 10,233.45 acres from 
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the Federal Government to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe. 

This is property which was purchased 
by the Federal Government for school 
purposes on the Rosebud Reservation 
and has long since served its purpose 
for school use. During the past years, 
it has been leased by the tribe to non- 
Indian ranchers with a portion of the 
rental going to the tribe. It is my un- 
derstanding that this land was pur- 
chased out of profits from the school 
herd, and for that reason is actually In- 
dian property, or tribal property. 

My purpose in introducing this bill 
at this late date is that the committee 
to whom the bill is assigned may have 
the benefit of an early report in the next 
session of Congress in order that early 
action can be taken by the House. 





Wilkes-Barre Broadcasting Co. Executive 
Will Receive Benjamin Rush Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrece 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of August 14, 
1958, which discloses that Mr. Roy E. 
Morgan, executive vice president of 
Wyoming Valley Broadcasting Co., will 
receive the Benjamin Rush Award pre- 
sented annually by the Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania to the lay individual 
who has contributed outstandingly to the 
health of the citizens of Pennsylvania: 
MorGAN WINS RusH AwarRD—MEpIcaL Society 

Names Local Man 


Roy E. Morgan, Forty Fort, executive vice 
president of Wyoming Valley Broadcasting 
Company, WILK, Wilkes-Barre, has been 
selected to receive the 1958 Benjamin Rush 
Award presented annually by the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania to the 
lay individual who has contributed out- 
standingly to the health of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. The award will be made in 
Philadelphia October 14 at the State dinner 
during the 108th annual session of the med- 
ical society. 

“As moderator of the Safeguard Your 
Health television series of the Luzerne 
County Medical Society for three seasons, 
Morgan has contributed his talent, time, and 
effort to health-improvement projects for 
the people of northeastern Pennsylvania,” 
declared Dr. James W. Boyle, of Luzerne, 
president of Luzerne County Medical Society. 

A native of Nanticoke, Morgan was gradu- 
ated from Hanover Township High School 
and Pennsylvania State College; he has been 
@ newspaper reporter, college administrator, 
and professor, and during World War II he 
served as assistant chief, Gasoline Rationing, 
OPA, in Washington, D.C. He is immediate 
past president of Pennsylvania Association of 
Broadcasters. 

Morgan has been active as president of 
Family Service Association and is a director 
of United Fund, Community Concert Associ- 
ation, Municipal Merger Commission, Cere- 
bral Palsy Association, and Wyoming Valley 
Hospital. He is past president of Wilkes- 
Barre Kiwanis Club and immediate past lieu- 
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tenant governor, Division 15, Pennsylvania 
District of Kiwanis International. He is a 
Mason, &@ member of Westmoreland Club, is 
married, and has two children. 

The State Benjamin Rust Awards are in 
the form of a large medallion featuring a 
bas-relief portrait in bronze of Dr. Rush, 
distinguished Philadelphia physician and 
patriot, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Nominees for. the State 
award included organizations and individu- 
als who had previously been selected to re- 
ceive miniature medallions awarded individ- 
ually by county medical societies. A com- 
mittee composed of members of the board of 
trustees of the State society made the State 
award selections. 


Address by Hon. Nelson S. Dilworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by the Honor- 
able Nelson S. Dilworth, State senator of 
California, before a public meeting in 
Palm Springs, Calif., celebrating the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, together with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of California, author- 
izing publication and distribution of his 
address: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 196, RELATIVE TO THE 

FREEDOM FOUNDATION AWARD TO SENATOR 

NELSON S. DILWORTH 


Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia has been honored through the selec- 
tion of one of its members, the Honorable 
Nelson S. Dilworth, to receive the George 
Washington Honor Medal awarded to him by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
with the additional recognition of second 
place in national competition in public ad- 
dresses that help to bring about a better 
understanding of the American way of life; 
and 

Whereas th Freedoms Foundation exists to 
create and build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and of our indivisible 
“bundle” of political and economic free- 
doms inherent in them, and to inspire love 
of freedom and to support the spiritual unity 
born of the belief that man is a dignified 
human being, created in the image of his 
Maker, and by that fact possssor of certain 
inalienable rights; and 

Whereas the Freedoms Foundation selects 
as its awards jury recognized leaders and the 
most highly esteemed of our citizens from 
all parts of the Nation, the jury of 30 which 
made the award herein referred to includ- 
ing 14 members from among the justices of 
the supreme courts of the various States of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the award to Senator Nelson S. 
Dilworth specifically states that the trus- 
tees, directors and officers of Freedoms Foun- 
dation of Valley Forge announce with 
pleasure the selection of Hon. Nelson S. Dil- 
worth by the _ distinguished National 
Awards Jury to receive the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal for Our Constitution, 
Have We Outgrown It?, an outstanding 
achievement in helping to bring about a 
better understanding of the American way 
of life; and 
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Whereas the address for which this honor 
was awarded was delivered at Palm Springs 
in California, at a public meeting in cele- 
bration of the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Honorable Nelson S. Dilworth 
has served the people of Riverside County 
and the State of California as a patriotic 
public servant for many years and as a mem- 
ber of the legislature since 1937: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State. of 
California, That it congratulates its distin- 
guished member upon the receipt of this 
well-earned honor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the address of Senator Dil- 
worth, Our Constitution, Have We Outgrown 
It?, be printed in today’s Journal; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be and he is hereby directed to present to 
Senator Dilworth a suitably prepared copy 
of this resolution, and to have printed for 
general distribution 1,000 copies of his 
address. 


Our CONSTITUTION, HAVE WE OUTGROWN IT? 
(By Senator Nelson S. Dilworth) 


Mr. Chairman, friends and patriots; it is a 
great privilege to come here at the invitation 
of so great an organization to share with you 
a few thoughts on the most urgent question 
or decision before the American people to- 
day. At this time of the year on or near the 
anniversary of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States it is a wise custom for the people 
of the United States through the leadership 
of their most distinguished patriotic organi- 
zations to give thought to the blessings and 
benefits that have come to us through the op- 
eration of the principles of government and 
liberty firmly established by the Constitu- 
tion. 

In my introductory sentence.I referred to 
“the most urgent question, before the 
American people.” Unfortunately the Amer- 
ican people are questioning the merits of the 
Constitution today as never before. Where- 
ever it is discussed there are those who 
would sacrifice the great eternal principles 
of the sovereign rights of the citizen for the 
temporary and illusive benefits of the all- 
powerful state. 

Today I want to try to bring to you a 
clear and present delineation of the match- 
less achievements of -the American people 
working in the protective framework of our 
Constitution. To set out on so great a task 
it is imperative that we refresh our knowl- 
edge of the events immediately preceding the 
Constitution, events which were the founda- 
on which it was built. 

Our Nation was founded on faith in Al- 
mighty God our Creator and a belief in His 
book. Liberty and freedom cannot be pre- 
served without a belief in the God who 
created them. Liberty and freedom never 
have been preserved without belief in God 
and they never will be. Worship of God is 
necessary to build character in men to en- 
able them to preserve freedom. It is a truth 
that we tend to become like what we wor- 
ship. 

In all history, our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the most humble and reverent 
declaration of human rights and responsi- 
bility the world has ever recorded. There it 
stands.. No words of mine or of any man 
can add to it or take away from it the glory 
of its truth and reverent reliance on God’s 
protection and assistance. 

We cannot too often return to the sub- 
limely courageous phraseology of the great 
Declaration. Let me quote a significant se- 
lection. 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the. political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 


the powers of the earth, the separate ang 
equal station to which the laws of nature a 
of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
spect to the opinions of mankind rempine 
that they should declare thé causes which 
impel them to the separation. ex 
“We hold these truths to be self. 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un. 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, \ Th, 
to secure these rights, governments are jy 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow. 
ers from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and im 
stitute new governiment, laying its founda. 
tion on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. 
“We therefore the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con. 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by the ay- 
thority of the good people of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; and for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance -on the protection of Divine Proyi- 
dence we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,” 
What could be more solemn and dignified 
than these words penned in a time of great 
strife and bitterness? Who could add toone 
line or sentence? Today it is our obligation 
to live up to these high sentiments. If we 
neglect these great principles of human re- 
lations and are apathetic to their emulation 
and preservation, we shall lose in time the 
incalculable benefits that have flowed from 


them. Without the Declaration there could 


have been no Constitution and without the 
Constitution there could have been no such 
freedom and prosperity as we know it. _ 

I call upon you as my witnesses here to- 
day that there is no place in the Declaration 
of Independence that guarantees any results. 
This document and the Constitution only 
safeguard an opportunity for the American 
people to establish and maintain liberty and 
to provide national defense against all at- 
tack within or without. They will not work 
themselves. We cannot have liberty and 
peace ‘without noble effort and self-sacrific- 
ing service any more than we can have 
bread without labor and toil. These great 
documents are entirely in the language of 
opportunity, a chance to achieve for the 
people of America. Jag 

So, tonight, let us look at our Constitution 
and attempt to identify its fruit in our mod- 
ern American way of life. What has the 
Constitution enabled the American people 
accomplish toward realizing in government 
the ideals of the Declaration: life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness? 

First we have accomplished freedom of 
life. We have established effective curbs 00 
the police and military forces of our coul- 
try. The citizen cannot be placed in jeop 
ardy for life or liberty by the police oF even 
by any judge against the will of the ed. 
Every citizen may count on this rity. 


The people have withheld from Government — 


officials and reserved to themselves in &6 — 
form of juries the right to judge the gum 
or innocence of their own neighbors. Ams 

cans have established the greatest considera 4 


wrongdoing ever known to exist in this 
Even for petty offenses the citizen 
can demand a trial by a citizen jury of 
peers within the jurisdiction of his 
Offense. This vital feature of 
liberty is not equaled in other go 
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omer great powers are withheld from our 
ent officials by the people. Leaders 


whale of the national Government are powerless 
. to alter the Constitution if they are faithful 
ree “to their solemn oaths to uphold and defend 

" i, Only by referring proposed amendments 
S which to the elected legislatures of the States or 
vides to elected conventions can amendments be 
they are The history of liberty the world around 
ain une has been the story of resistance by the peo- 
has to the encroachments of their own gov- 
. nt. No matter how well intentioned, 
bn in. human beings in public office, some of them 

Pow. at least, tend to expand their power and 
ed, that their activity. In no other country 
becomes have the people more safeguards, more weap- 
right of ons to strengthen their resistance by peace- 
= ful means to such trespas§ of the liberties 
tect which have been reserved to the people by 

Constitution. 
* — - the Constitution itself there are num- 
happle berless checks and balances to safeguard our 
country against arbitrary caprice in official 
3 of the acts. Congressional action is subject to Pres- 
al Con idential veto. The veto may be overridden by ‘ 
upreme 4 two-thirds vote in each House of Congress. 
® of our The President must obey the laws duly en-~ 
the au: seed and must uphold the Constitution. If 
‘olonies, he fails, Congress by the process of impeach- 
t these ment may remove him from office. The Pres- 
at to be, ident may not touch a single dollar in the 
for the “Treasury without first receiving an appro- 
arm re priation by Congress. The powerful House 
| Prove of Representatives in Congress is required to 
het our come before the people for election or jre- 
honor. moval every 2 years. In almost 170 years no 
ignified one has subverted our constitutional proc- 
of great esses and today our Government is the oldest 
i to one national government in the world without 
ligation major change in its fundamental makeup. 

If we Another check or balance on the Presidén- 
nan Te tial power is that the most important ap- 
ulation pointments made by the President are sub- 
ime the ject to the approval and consent of the Sen- 
od from ate. Thus the important policy decisions 
e could of'the American Government are for the most 
out the part the result of the concerted action of sev- 
no such etal or even many officials. 

Ge Historically the last word in the defense of 
ere tor the Constitution has been the prerogative of 
aration the judiciary with the final resort being the 
results. Supreme Court. Acts of Congress may be 
m only challenged in the courts by any citizen and 
nerican if the courts find that ¢hey they are in con- 
rty and flict with the Constitution, the congressional 
all at- act is void. So we have a government of 
ot work lawemade by many rather than one official 
ty and and all subject to the scrutiny of the courts 
sacrific- as to theironformity with the Constitution. 
n have. The security of the American citizen in his 
e great constitutional rights is our Nation’s most 
uage of outstanding and unique political accomplish- 
for the ment,. So much for our political institutions. 
ie Equal or perhaps greater significance at- 
itution taches to the economic results that have fol- 
yr mod- . lowed the security of our citizens in political 
yas the tights. “The best characterization of our 
»ople to rights is the phrase in the Declaration, “life, 
rnment liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
liberty life would be undesirable without liberty and 
. unenjoyable without the opportu- 
iom of nity to seek happiness amd contentment. 
urbs On iness and contentment ordinarily in- 
- coun: clude securing a home, shelter, food, clothing, 
n jeop- and a gainful occupation and other propel 
or even ae ‘We hear much of the rights of free- 
ccused. w of speeeh and press but not So often do 
ecurity.. . Consider the vital necessity of the right 
rnment Possession of property lawfully acquired. 


og is securely established in the Constitu- 
oa but is little glamorized because it is 

often challenged in regard to the - 
Sessions of the average family. ih 


so right to be secure in the ownership 
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American industry, the teamwork of capi- 
tal, management, and labor, produces in such 
abundance for American markets as to make 
our Nation the financial banker of the 
whole world. American industry did not 
grow big by regulation, but by service ren-~ 
dered. Competition is the most stimulating 
regulator ever found. 

Both the investor and the laborer are guar- 
anteed the right to organize and to cooperate 
together to increase their gains. Under free 
enterprise, the people, all of the people, of 
the United States have a greater purchasing 
power—have more, buy mrore, possess more, 
and use more food, clothing and housing 
and everything else—than all the people of 
Europe and Asia combined. These are ob- 
-vious and very practical achievements of the 
American people under our constitutional 
liberties, 

Hours and days of labor are reduced. 
Working people ride to work in automobiles 
instead of walking or riding a bicycle as in 
other countries. Clothing is purchased with 
one-third. the hours of labor that are re- 
quired in the most favored countries of the 
eastern_world. Our homes are larger and 
filled with labor-saving equipment unknown 
in other lands. Also we have achieved the 
widest distribution of good living standards 
among more of our people than elsewhere. 

Another result of our unprecedented in- 
dustrial production is that it has become our 
greatest bulwark of defense. Not only was 
our country able to produce the vast store of 
arms and ammunition for our Armed Forces 
in the late World War but great quantities 
of armament were supplied to our allied free 
nations. Freédom is as vitally important 
to us for the preservation of our national 
existence today as when the Constitution 
was written 170 years ago. 

Perhaps an even greater product of Amer- 
ican freedoms is the cultural advancement 
in our country. Fraternal lodges, service and 
luncheon clubs, recreational clubs and chari- 
table organizations abound in every city, 
town, and hamlet. All are developing new 
heights of service. Religion of many faiths 
may be freely exercised within our. country 
and is a potent, great, and lasting influence 
for good. 

We tax the successful’ to make possible 
services to the less fortunate. Competition 
is real in America but we do not tread down 
those who are less successful. We have a 
thousand humane laws for the benefit of 


thogg who are unfortunate or handicapped. 
Our provision for those in need exceeds the 
rewards of illed laborers in four-fifths of 


the rest of the world. These services are 
made possible by the production and skills 
of the successful. 

Another distinctive thing our Constitution 
has done is that it has attracted as immi- 
grants to this land over 22 million people. 
This is unique in all the history of man- 
kind. They have left their loved native lands 
and the homes of their childhood, parted 
from kindred and friends to cross. the wide 
seas to come here and swear allegiance to 
our Constitution. Gladly they have brought 
their littlg ones, their families and posterity 
to leave them in the keeping of the American 
peoyrte unds. our Constitution. 

To do this, to make such a drastic change 
in their life’s surroundings means two 
things: Life under our Constitution had 
great attractions for them and life away 
from the benefits of our Constitution was 
one of privation, hardship, and lack of op- 
portunity. 

What would you take for the privilege of 
living in America? What would induce you 
to leave America once for all never to return? 
Oh, yes, the Constitution makes a difference. 
Let’s keep it unimpaired. Don’t let the 


. agents of a foreign enemy talk you into weak- 


ening it or subordinating our Constitution to 
any foreign ideas. 
I could go on and on and recite the familiar 
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things that we take for granted but that 
are only possible because of our political 
framework, our Constitution, but my time is 
passing quickly. Let me tell you some 
things that are. not the prime cause ofour 
American achievements. First, too much 
credit is given to our natural resources, 
They do not exceed those of many other 
populous lands. ‘Russia has many times the 
standing timber than America ever had. We 
have only a small percentage of the mineral, 
coal and oil deposits of this world. Our 
acreage of good agricultural land is less than 
6 percent of that in the world. No, it is not 
the material land within our borders that 
has made us great; it is true that we have 
developed our resources and made good use 
of them, \more so than other peoples, but 
that is American industry, thrift, and energy 
spurred on by the possibility of enjoyment 
of one’s own achievements. 

Another thing that cannot explain our 
material success is our location, far from the 
principal markets of the world. We are half- 
way around the world from the greatest 
population centers. We have been materially 
successful in spite-of our isolated location, 
not because of it. 

Again, no one can attribute our prosperity 
and material success to military conquest. 
We hold and rule no conquered land. Along 
our farflung land frontiers our neighbors 
dwell peacefully and unafraid, without forts 
or defenses of any kind. The American Con- 
stitution is the greatest peace document ever 
produced by men. Our weaker neighbors pay 
us no tribute, but dwell secure under our 
protection from the greed of conquest by 
totalitarian countries. The flow of wealth is 
not from the weak to this powerful Nation, 
but from us to the weak and underdeveloped 
countries. : 

Again, let us look at the throngs of people 
coming to America. Of necessity we have 
had to wisely limit the number, but they 
are coming by hundreds of thousands every 
year, the poor'and oppressed of other lands, 
the refugees from political dictatorships, and 
the ambitious youth who seek to escape the 
limitations of social and-economic restric- 
tions across the seas. Yes, there is a constant 
movement of population from eyen.the mild- 
ly socialistic countries seeking the oppor- 
tunities of free enterprise in America. 

But let’s look at the other side. Who is 
leaving America? Who are fleeing from 
America? Who are leaving with no thought 
of returning? They are so conspicuous I 
could almost name them to you, the Ger- 
hardt Eislers and others who have been 
caught in the attempt to destroy America. 
I wish we could get enough action, official 
and judicial action, careful but firm, that 
would run out a lot more of these conspira- 
tors that plot to destroy all that we hold 
dear. 

Obviously our Constitution is a very im- 
portant document to a-great many people: 
It was Abraham Lincoln who said, “If de- 
struction be our lot, we must ourselves be 
its author and finisher. As a Nation of free 
men we must live through all time or die 
by suicide.” But we have a duty to upholq@ 
and protect our freedom for it was Edmund 
Burke who first told us, “All that is necessary 
for the triumph of evil is for good men to 
do nothing.” But what evil do we face, do 
you ask. 

Karl Marx declared, “Christian brotherly 
love has been tried for 18 centuries and” 
found wanting. I will found my movement 
on a more dynamic force, class antagonism.” 
This is the challenge the world faces today. 
This is the battle cry of the impatient con- 
querors of 800 millions abroad, as they cast 
their envious eyes at our riches. . 

And how are we to meet that challenge? 
First we must meet it with the truth. The « 
truth about America and its greatness and 
how we achieved it must be carefully taught 
to all of our youth and made available to all 
adults. Where communism and other forms 
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of government have to be considered, the 
destructive evils that are inseparable from 
Communist operation must be included on 
a truthful and factual basis. 

The American people are willing to fight 
Communist attacks on free men overseas 
but have not awakened to the need to de- 
fend leaders and institutions in our home- 
land from obviously Communist-inspired 
attacks. Our most dangerous enemies are 
not marching under foreign flags but infil- 
trating here in our affairs. 

Of what avail is it that American youth 
win costly victories on bloody foreign bat- 
tlefields if we at home allow similar ene- 
mies to discredit our Constitution and 
weaken the faith of our people in our Amer- 
ican institutions that make our American 
economic system preductive and beneficial 
to all of us. , 

Our enemies wage the cold war by word 
of mouth and by the printed page to weaken, 
deceive, and divide their prospective vic- 
tims. They announce the liberation of the 
people of any country they conquer. They 
proclaim their new dictatorships to be peo- 
ple’s democracies. They call their despot- 
ism republics. Communists have stolen the 
language of freedom and successfully per- 
verted it to serve their own methods of con- 
quest and subjection. They use our most 


precious words to enslave unsuspecting 
peoples. 

Fortunately our courts have held that our 
Constitution is clearly not a suicide pact. 
The thoughtful men who frame the words 
and spirit of this great charter of our free- 
dom had no thought of guaranteeing unre- 
strained action to those who are working to 
destroy our freedom and substitute the So- 
viet dictatorship or any other form of cen- 
tralized power. . 

Our State and national lawmakers have 


acted to restrain those who plot the over- 
throw of our Constitution. The courts have 
convicted large numbers of those accused 
but our vigilance must continue. 

And for us, what is there for us to do? 
First we must use our freedom of speech 
to help preserve our freedom. We must 
speak out in defense of our Constitution and 
in defense of our American production sys- 
tem. Of course, there are inconveniences, 
America is growing. Like our highway con- 
struction there are detours, temporary, of 
course, on our way of life. But I maintain 
that America is 90 percent all right and the 
other 10 percent is under construction. 

When folks read a newspaper or book they 
like to look at the pictures even though they 
skip through the reading matter. So they 
may not pay too close attention to what’we 
say, but if our lives are neighborly and help- 
ful, and our loyalty to our country is obvious 
in all our daily actions, the influence of us 
all cannot he anything but helpful and an 
inspiration to others to greater loyalty. 

Also, every American should be ready to 
give a reason for his faith in the Constitu- 
tion. He should read it and study it. He 
should know it from beginning to end. Get 
from your libraries the fascinating story of 
how it was written. Learn to know and tell 
others about the interesting lives of Madison, 
Jefferson, Washington, and Hamilton and the 
others. : 

There is only one stronghold of freedom 
militarily able to resist the power of world 
Communist dictatorship today, and that is 
our country built on our Constitution, 

Will you not serve in its defense in peace 
as unselfishly as many of you have served. in 
war? Speak out effectively but kindly for 
the preservation of the Constitution and 
American fréedoms. Have we outgrown our 
Constitution? Perish the thought. It is true 
that America has grown from 3 million souls 
to 170 million under the form of government 
based on our Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion has grown with America in usefulness 
and effectiveness. All of its principles of 
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political procedure are sound and productive 
of rich benefits to the people. The stirring 
events of the long years of our Republic have 
so vindicated the wise and just rules of our 
immortal Constitution that I sometimes 
wonder if we have grown in appreciation as 
much as the Constitution has grown in im- 
portance and power for good to all the world. 
Shall we not always swear our undying loyal- 
ty to that document described by the English 
statesman, Gladstone, long years ago, “The 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

This Constitution of 1789 gave strength 
and permanence to the infant Republic and 
taught it to walk. In the youthful years and 
adolescent stages of our political development 
the Constitution restrained the impetuous 
leaders and guided them in a safe path. 

Then through the great hour of sacrifice 
and trial when brother resisted brother, the 
Constitution was the beacon star of a peace- 
ful settlement and reconciliation. Through 
the great wars with Spain and Germany, our 
Constitution gave great strength to our 
morale and fighting spirit. And can one say 
les8 of the war in the Pacific, where was mar- 
shaled the greatest fleet of naval warships, 
the mightiest army of men, and the most 
powerful aerial squadrons of all time until 
General MacArthur landed in Japan and set 
up a military government. And what was 
the result? In a few years that proud nation 
accepted peace with a modified Government 
influented by our Constitution. Today, again 
free and sovereign, the Japanese cherish their 
new freedoms derived in spirit from ours. 

What gretater service could be rendered by 
our Constitution than to serve as a basis of 
reconciliation and peace among men. God 
grant that we as a people may grow in under- 
standing and helpful living under our Con- 
stitution to worthily interpret to the world 
its basic principles of peace. 

Not only have we not outgrown our Con- 
stitution, but as we face a future filled with 
new problems it is the greatest hope of men, 

It is the chart and compass of men of good 
will whose motives are love and mercy for 
all men everywhere. Amid the night of wars 
and preparations for war our Constitution 
serves as the guiding light from the North 
Star as American leaders blaze new trails to- 
ward peace. 





Hon. Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been written about the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who is one of the g?eat 
men-of this country. One of the most 
recent of such writings is an article 
which appeared in the August 7 issue 
of the Los Angeles Times written by Bill 
Henry. IE submit this article for the 
benefit of the other Members of the 
House: 

By THE Way, Wrrn Bn. Henry 

WASHINGTON.—To most Americans, who 
seldom, if ever, get to see the House of Rep- 
resentatives in action and if they do prob- 
ably don’t know who is presiding, Sam Ray- 
BURN is just that fellow with the gavel who 
bobs up on TV every 4 years at the Demo- 
cratic National vention and bangs for 
law and order whenever some of his éxcitable 
fellow Democrats get out of line. That’s not 
the half of it. 


st 


Our Mr. Sam has been Speaker of the House 
of Representatives longer™ than any 
man, longer even than the celebrated Joe 
Cannon, and beyond that he has been g 
Member of the House longer than ey 
cares to remember. If you think he . 
the convention with an iron hand, you shoulg 
see him running the House. Mr. Saw knows 
the rules forward and backward, he under. 
stands the strange ways of his ; 
both in committee and on the floor, and he 


is able to judge to the width of a cats ; 


whiskér exactly how far to let things 
before he steps in and sets the boys on the 
right track if they show signs of breaking 
out of the reservation. What Mr. Sam says, 
goes. ? 
PROGNOSTICATOR 

So it was a good thing, this week, to at. 
tend Mr. Sam’s daily press conference which 
he holds for about 3 or 4 minutes each day” 
just before he steps out onto the floor to 
open the day’s session. Mr. Sam's time is in 
demand and there is always a jam of 
trying to get in to see him but somehow he 
regularly leaves time for Fishbait Miller, the 
House doorkeeper, to call the gentlemen of 
the press in for a moment before the busgi- 
ness of the day gets underway. You walk 
in and Mr. Sam is more or less buried ina 
big leather chair behind his desk, usualiy 
with House Majority Leader McCormack of 
Massachusetts alongside him. 

THE SCHEDULE 


So somebody asks when the Congress is go- 
ing togo home. Says Mr. Sam with some final- 
ity, “we’re going to stay Here until wee 
through.” He is pressed for something more 
definite than that and he rattles off a list 
of bills on the schedule for the day. When 
he finishes he says he guesses that’s just 
about the load of poles for the day, whith 
apparently is the way they sum things up 
down in Bonham, Tex., where he comes from. 
This reminds somebody about the education 
bill—scholarships: for the deserving youth. 
Mr. Sam is not too sanguine or, apparently, 
too enthusiastic. He mutters something 
the effect that we got to educate everybody— 
make them smart. You gather then the old 
Texas schoolteacher thinks you can’t make a 
smart guy out of a dumb.cluck. 

IN OPERATION 


He looks at the clock and sees he has about 
30 seconds to get to the floor, whack the 
gavel and turn the dominie loose with the 
opening prayer so he gets up and starts for 
the door. Somebody asks about the eight 
Texas counties that had been invited to se 
cede from Texas and join New Mexico. Old 
Sam just snorts dnd opines that theres ® 
lot more nonsense than sense in the world 
these days. Out on the floor he gets things 
going, then disappears but when it looks as 
if-the Republicans are about to defeat & 


Democrat sponsored bit of legislation he slips — 


into a seat. on the floor from which he can 
easily get to the microphone for one of his 


rare floor appearances, 
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EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15,1958 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, e 
response to numerous inquiries, I 7 
enclosing the reply of the Chairman 
! ‘ 
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Federal Communications Commis- 
sion concerning the Commission’s posi- 
tion on the content of the material of- 
fered to the public by broadcasting sta- 


fons: 
ail CoMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1958. 

This is with further reference to your 
letter of June 9 and acknowledges your 
etter of July 23, 1958, concerning the Com- 
mission’s program re8ponsibilities. In your 
letter of June 9 you refer to the Commis- 
sjon’s deferral of action upon the applica- 
tions for renewal of licenses of certain of 
the Atlanta, Ga., radio stations because of 
programing matters. In both of your let- 
ters, you raise essentially three questions: 
(1) Does the FCC make a systematic check 
on radio programs; (2) does the FCC feel 
that it has enough legislative authority to 
act in this area; and (3) if not, what ena- 
pling legislation might the Commission 
deem necessary to fulfill its responsibility for 
good programing? 

Referring first to the Atlanta, Ga., stations, 
it is true that after considering the appli- 
cations for renewal of licenses of the Atlanta 
radio stations, the Commission deferred ac- 
tion on certain of them and directed the 
staff to address letters to the licensees of 
the stations inquiring with respect tp the 
questions raised as to whether the stations’ 
programing was in the public interest. The 
staff sent such letters to the licensees and 
the Commission has now received replies 
from all of the stations. At the present time, 
the staff is reviewing the replies and itis ex- 
pected that in the near future» the Com- 
mission will give further consideration to 
the staff’s recommendations, 

‘ As you may know, section IV of the re- 
newal application (form 303), a copy. of 
which is enclosed, constitutes the appli- 
cant'’s statement of program eervice. This 
section is completed and filed by each of the 
more than 4,000 licensees -when they apply 
for renewal of licenses, and serves to give 


the 


the Commission a picture of their over-ail/ 


programing operations. Over the past 18 
months the Commission has carefully re- 
viewed its authority over programing and 
has considered various proposals for the re- 
vision of said section IV. At the present 
time, the Commission's staff is considering 
revisions of the section proposed by an in- 
dustry committee of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is believed that the staff will be 
prepared to report on there proposals to the 
full Commission in the early fall. 

I have had occasion within the past few 
days to comment with respect to the Com- 
mission's authority in “he field of program- 
ing. In testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with reference to 
H. R. 10378, making imapplicable antitrust 
laws to certain professional team sports, I 


‘said in part: 


“No doubt this committee is aware of the 
resttictions in section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act that prevent the Federal Communi- 

Commission from exercising the 
power of censorship over radio communica- 
or signals transmitted by any radio sta- 
tion. This, of course, includes television. 
The restrictions on the Commission exercis- 

a? ee indeed broad and this 

n feels that generally it has no 

suthority either to a a Sariaceee pro- 
gram being presented or to require that the 
broadcast any particular program. 
Policies of this Commission have been, 
feasible, to further the broadest pos- 

2 Variety and balance in the ing 
Tadio and television stations, and to fur- 
the public interest, convenience and 
ey whenever possible where it relates 
» dasha casting. The absence of direct au- 
¥ and statutory jurisdiction over spe- 
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cific programs has not been construed as 
disabling this’: Commission from adopting 
Policies to encourage.overall improvements 
in programing as disti ished from encour- 
aging or discouraging any particular pro- 
gram. We see nothing in the bill which leads 
us to believe that Congress intends that this 
bill shall modify the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion as to programs.”’ 

Enclosed is a copy of my formal statement 
which may be of interest to you. 

I believe that the foregoing fully answers 
the questions you have asked. I am pleased 
to know of your interest in’the matter of 
broadcast programing and the Commiission’s 
role with respect thereto. If you have further 
questions concerning this subject, I shall be 
glad to answer them. \ 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. DoERFER, 
Chairman. 

(Formal statement referred to by the 
Chairman is also appended.) 

STATEMENT OF HON. JoHN C. DOERFER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, ON H. R. 10378, Maxine IN- 
APPLICABLE ANTITRUST LAWS TO CERTAIN 
PROFBSSIONAL TEAM SporTs BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE Jupiciary (85TH 
CONG., 2m Sxss.), Juty 15, 1958 


My name is John C. Doérfer. I am Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and I appear today as a witness in 
connection with your consideration of H. R. 
10378. 

The bill under consideration, among other 
things, would make the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Aot inapplicable to four organized pro- 
fessional team sports. “The inapplicability 
of those statutes refers to 5 definitive areas, 
1 of which is subparagraph 4 of section 1 of 
the bill, which relates to the regulation of 
rights to broadcast and telecast reports and 
pictures of sports contests. Although the 
quoted subparagraph would appear to deal 
with the communications field, it does not 
appear, in any way, to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 151 et seq). 

No doubt, this committee, is aware of the 
restrictions in section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act that prevent the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission from exercising the 
power of censorship over radio communica- 
tions or signals transmitted by any radio 
station. This, of course, includes television. 
The restrictions on the Commission exercis- 
ing censorship are indeed broad, and this 
Commission feels that generally it has no 
authority either to prevent a.particular pro¢ 
gram being presented or to require that the 
station. broadcast any particular program. 
The policies of this Commission have been, 
where feasible, to further the broadest possi- 
ble variety and balance in the programing of 
radio and television stations, and to further 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity whenever possible where it relates to 
broadcasting. The absence of direct author- 
ity and statutory jurisdiction over specific 
programs has not been construed as disabling 
this Commission from adopting policies to 
encourage overall improvements in program- 
ing, as distinguished from encouraging or 
discouraging any particular program. We see 
nothing in the bill which leads us to believe 
that Congress intends that this bill shall 
modify the Commission’s jurisdiction as to 
programs. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
bill concerns itself primarily with the public 

terest considerations of antitrust matters 

lating to professional team sports: We be- 
lieve that these are policy matters for the 
appropriate determination of the Congress. 

The action on this bill undoubtedly will 
have a direct bearing on the nature, variety, 
and amount of sports programing broadcast 
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to the public. In our judgment, the public 
interest is best served by having available to 
the public the widest possible choice of pro- 
grams. The question of whether or not this 
legislation will result in less sports broad- 
casting is important to the public, and it is a 
very pertinent question to which the Con- 
gress should give véry serious consideration. 
Sporting events evoke tremendous interest, 
and they are among the most highly popular 
Rrograms that are received by the viewing 
public. 


Mr. Speaker, the queston still remains 
in view of this letter: Does the Commis- 
sion need a more direct instruction that 
Congress feels the American public is 
entitled to reasonably balanced presenta- 
tions from the radio stations? I think 
the answer is clearly “Yes.” 





Wilkes-Barre American Legion Post 132 
Awarded Special National Citation for 
Outstanding Child Welfare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, Au- 
gust 13, 1958, disclosing that Wilkes- 
Barre American Legion Post 132 has 
been awarded a special citation by the 
American Legion National Headquarters 
for carrying out the most oustanding 
child-welfare program in the American 
Legion’s 12th Pennsylvania district: 
Post 132 PrRoGRAM WINS NATIONAL LEGION 

CITATION—CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE AC- 

Tiviry Is RaTED Most OUTSTANDING IN 12TH 

DIsTRIcT 

Wilkes-Barre~Post 132, American Legion, 
45 North River Street, has been awarded a 
special citation by the American Legion na- 
tional headquarters in Indianapolis for carry- 
ing out the most;outstanding child-welfare 
program in the 12th District. 

Commander Wendell M. Evans said: “Child 
welfare is one of the American Legion’s major 
programs and we are proud that our efforts 
have been honored in this way.” 

The commander gave credit for winning 
the award to John McKeown, child-welfare 
chairman of the post; George L. George, 
James J. Lavin, John O’Krongoly, Michael B. 
Rushton, Chelsea Williams; and Frank 
Roache, all members of child welfare com- 
mittee. 

The special citation was presented to the 
post by Dr. A. H. Wittman, department child 
welfare chairman. It is signed by American 
Legion National Commander John S. Gleason, 
National Child Welfare Chairman Maurice T. 
Webb, Child Welfare Director Randel Shake, 
State American Legion Commander John W. 
Collins, State Adjutant Daniel Shaub; and 
State Child Welfare Chairman Dr. A. H. 
Wittman. 

Once each year all American Legion posts 
are required to submit @ report of their work 
for children and youth. It was on the basis 
of this report that the local post was selected 
as having carried on the most outstanding 
program in the district during the last 12 
months. 







































Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on criminal confessions in eyidence, cleared seven sundry 
bills for President, and took up a judicial procedure bill on which amend- 
ment to limit Supreme Court jurisdiction is pending. 

House cleared social security and welfare funds disclosure bills for President 
and sent Federal scholarship bill to conference. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16994-17035 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4308-4315; and S. Res. 383-385. 
Pages 16995-16996, 17140-17141 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 9407, providing additional opportunity for cer- 

tain employees to obtain career conditional and career 
appointments in civil service (S. Rept. 2474); 

H. R. 11009, providing for the establishment of Grand 
Portage National Monument, Minn, (S. Rept. 2475); 

H. R. 1493, 
2476-2477) 5 

H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for 6 months, with amendments (S, Rept. 2478); 

S. 4198, disposal of federally owned property of the 
Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, Louisiana, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2479) ; 

H. J. Res. 654, reimbursement recommendations for 
certain highways on the Interstate System (S. Rept. 
2480) ; and 

H. R. 12728, to amend the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act with respect to third- 
party liability, with amendment (S. Rept. 2481). 

Pages 16995, 17140 


Jefferson Memorial—Correction: On page D866 of 
Dairy Dicest of August.18, 1958, it was erroneously 
reported that S. 4085, providing for the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial at the site 
of old St. Louis, Mo., was passed that date on call of 
calendar. Actually, this bill passed The Senate on 
August 16, 1958, as reported on page D864 of Day 
Dicest. 

Bills Referred: 11 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees, > Pages 16994, 17035 


D874 


and H. R. 10559, private bills (S. Repts. 


Calendar Call: Order was entered for call of calega 
on Wednesday, August 20, from Order No. 2484 (H.R, 


12365, private bill), Page 169% 


Coal: Senator Kerr withdrew his motion entered on 
August 16 for reconsideration of vote by which Senate 
on August 14 had passed S. 4248, to create 2 Coal Re 
search and Development Commission. Page 14994 


D. C. Juvenile Court: Senator Javits was appointed 
as a conferee on H. R. 7785, to provide for the appoint 
ment of one additional judge for the juvenile court of 
the D. C,, in lieu of Senator Morton, excused. — ~ ee 


rete 


Education: Senate insisted on its amendment to HR. 
13247, National Defense Education Act of 1958, a eed 
to hold conference requested by House, and appointed 
as conferees Senators Hill, McNamara, Yarborol 
Smith of New Jersey, and Allott. 


President’s Communication—A ppropriations: Com 
munication was received from President transmitting 
proposed supplemental appropriations in the am 

of $119,300,000 for Department of Health, Educ 
and Welfare, and $70,410,000 for the Departme 
Labor for fiscal year 1959; and $54 million for Post 
Department for fiscal years 1957 and 1958—referted 10 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be pm 

as §. Doc. 117. a 


Bills Cleared for President: The following si 
were cleared for President when Senate concur 
House amendments thereto: | 
Colorado. River: S. 3448, to exempt Seedsk i y 
Colorado River Basin project, from acreage limi a ; 
provisions of Reclamation Act; g 
River basin study: S. 4021, to establish the U. $, $t 
Commission on the Savannah, Altamaha, St. ¥ 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa. 


Basins; 
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